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S, the 19th letter of the Kiijjlish language, 
is a sibilant eonsonaot, auil has a hissing 
sound. It ha»^o uses, one generally at the 
beginning or end of words, to pronounce a 
mere hissing as in sabbath, sack, sin, (^n.— 
the other a vocal hissing, precisely like that 
of z, as in muse, music, wise, but its sound 
in the middle and end of words cun only he 
learned by practice. In a few words it is 
silent as in isle, viscount. The simple sibi- 
lant of Europe occurs iu Arabic, Sanscrit 
and in all Indian alphabets. The palatal S 
of the Nagari alphabet, in use in words of 
Sanscrit origin, is commonly pronounced as 
sh somewhat softened. The Arabic alphabet 
has two letters to which in India is giv(>n the 
sound of s. One of these called in India sad 
w swad, has, amongst the Arabs, the sound of 
dad or dhad, the otlier Arabic letter is called 
in Arabia, say or thay, but in India it has only 
the sibilant sound of s. The Persian letter 
sin, has the simple sound of the English letter 
s. The Nagari letter «//, has the sound of sh 
of the English alphabet. On the Western 
districts of British India, and along the line 
of the Indus river the letters h and s are in- 
terchangeable, so that Sind becomes Hind, 
and sing’h a lion, is changed into hing, garlic. 
SA, Thibbtan, Salt. 

SAAD KOFI, Hind. Cyperus longus, C. 
rotpudus, &c. 

SAADI, a ])oct of the Persians. He lived 
above an hundred years, and died in a. d. 1 292. 
Hafiz, another I’ersiau poet, died in 791, of 
the Hijerah, or a. d. 1388, not 1340, as, 
through some mistake, Ksempfer and others 
have calcuIated.—itwKPw., Exot,, p, 370 ; 
Ouseleys Travels, V^ol. ii, p. 3. 

SAAR, Lepchi. Himalayan larch. 

Ik .SAB, Arab. Cyjierus hexastachyus, Rottl. 

I^BA, an ancient town in the district of 
Bala^l-Jahaf, in Yemen, and the capital of 
the ancient Sabeans, and to this day the dis- 
trict is termed Urd-es*Shaba— or, “ land of 
ilheba.” It is doubtless identical with tlic 
^alm whence the Queen of the East came, 
ho undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to 
ttt^SSlomon. Mareb, the present capital 
district, is built on the site of the 
It contains about three hun- 
Aibuses and- several ruins, which 
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are attributed to Queen Hulkees. A dyke or 
dam of masonry Sail-el-Arim or Sedd March, 
famous in Aral) history, was drawn across the 
valley, between two hills called Bulak, six 
hundred paces asunder. The Ilaram Balkees, 
the palace of the Queen of Sheba, is west of 
the town of March. About one-fourth of the 
wail is still standing and covered with Himy- 
aritic inscriptions. The ancient I'csidence of 
the Queen of Sheba, which formed the city, 
is about a mile and a half in diameter. At 
the time of the Pori plus of the Erythreau 
Sea, the Sabeans monopolized the commerce 
of Indiii, and acted as intermediate agents 
between the merchants of India and Egypt. 
In the reign of Ptolemy Philotcr (a. d. 177) 
the (Ireek sovereigns in Egypt had not traded 
directly to India, but imported their Indian 
commodities through Saba, the capital of 
Arabia Felix. The port of Berenice was not 
used Cor that commerce, but Myos Hormos or 
Arsenoe was still the emporium, and the only 
trade down the coast of Africa, was for ele- 
phant’s teeth. The trade to the Ea.st had 
been monopolized by the merchants of Sabsea, 
from the patriarchal days of Job. The period 
at which the kingdom of Saba or Harayai 
flourished, was the golden ago of Arabic poe- 
try. The religion of the Harayarites, in their 
devotion, was directed ton multitude of deities 
of which the principal were represented by 
the sun, moon and planets. Saba, suruamed 
Heber, was the father of Kabtan (Joq- 
tan), father of Yoorab, father of Yahsab, 
father of Abd-us-Shams. Abul Feda ascribes 
the construction of the Mareb-dam to Abd- 
us-Shams, but other historians ascribe it 
toLoqman, king of that remnant of the Adites 
who renounced idolatry on the preaching of 
the prophet Hud, and who are usually styled 
the second Adites. Saba, was also a name 
applied (o Abid-us-Sbams, founder of Mar iaba. 
Amongst his sons were Harayar, Amru, Kab- 
lan and Ashnar. — Playfair's Aden ; Early 
Christianity. Sec Abid -us- Shams, Mareb. 

SABA, said to signify a host, particularly 
the host of heaven, or the celestial bodies, 
in the adoration of which the Sabsean ritual is 
believed to have consisted ; the celestial 
bodies, the planets and constellations were 
personified in the Genii of Good and Evil. 
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SA15A. 


SABAURiE. 


SabfiBiam, was formally re-inirodiiced in Ku- deaili. TJien they cry unto the Lord in their 
soem, by Darim, about the year 1200, and trouble, and he savelh them out of their dis-^ 
prevailed till the Wahabi revival. In the tresses. He sendeth his word, and healeth 
Vedic Saba^anisAn only the elemental powers them, and delivereth tlierafrom their destruc- 
are invoked. Sabean worship, once extensive- tiou. Oh, that men would praise tlie Lord 
ly previled in South Amei'ica. There is a for his goodness, and for his wonderful woi*ks 
curious passage in J'avcrnier concerning the to the children of men.’ (Psalm, cvii.)*^ If 
aversion of the Sab.xaus to hine ; and there there be for him an angel, an intercessor, one 
exists a similar antipathy among tin? Kurdish among a tliousand, fo show unto man his 
sect of the Yezidi (who appear to have been uprightness ; then he is gracious uuio him, 
once Christians) for that colour, grounded on and saith, Helivei* him from going down to 
a dijfferent, although not less absurd reason, the pit ; I have found a ransom.’ (Job. xxxii, 
Tavernier makes mention of anotlier pecu- 23.) Whilst moving the atonement round 
liarity of the Sabseans and calls it the cere- his head, he says: ‘ This is my substitute, 
moiiy of the fowl, which their priests alone this is my commutation, this is my atonement, 
have the right to kill ; but he does not ex- This cock goelh to death ; but may I be 
plain in what this ceremony consists, so that gathered and enter into a long and happy life, 
we eaimot now judge whetluM’ it has any con- ; and info peace.’ He then begins again at the 
nexioLi with ii custom prevalent among the words, ‘The children of men,’ and so he does 
Gurani tribe of tlie Zagros cliain, between Ker- three times. Then follow the various altera- 
manshah and Zohab. The Gurani, are all of j lions that are to be made when the atoneinenti 
the Ali-llahi sect, or believers in tlie divinity | is for a woman, or another person, &c. Then 
of Ali (the cousin and son-in-law of Muham- ! is adde<l : ‘As soon as one has performed the 
med), and they liave a yearl}'^ festival, which | onler of the atonement ho should lay his 
they call the feast of the fowl. In every >; hands on it, as the hands used to be laid on 
village, each head of a family brings a fowl j the sacrifices, and immediately after gi^ it 
^ to their sheikh or priest. When the contri- \ to bo slaughtered’. This similarity of cu?liOm 
hutioii is collected, and the fowls killed and } between the dews and the Ali-Ilahi explains 
cleaned, they are thrown into a large kettle j why the latter ofl’cr the figure of a cock on 
and boiled. So soon as they are ready, the | the slirino of their holy men. Baron de Bode 
people assomhie ; a cloth is thrown over the found several of these cocks, some carved in 
kettle, which is placed before the priest, who wood, others made of porcelain, placed on the 
dips his hand into it, and, taking it out piece- top of the tombs of their several Pir in the 
meal, presents a morsel to each person pre- mountainons districts of Holivan and Zohab, 
Bent in rotation. The individual to %vhose among the Gurani tribes . — Palgrave \ Baron 
share falls the head of the fowl, is su|)posod (7. A. De Bode^s Travels in Lurislan and 
to be more favoured than the rest by Ali, .'{rabistan^ VoL ii, p;?. 177 — 184 ; Taylor ; 
during the course of the year. It is supposed Chatfield^ Hindoostan^ 145 ; Salehs Pre- 
that the Ali-Ilahi arc of Jewish extraction, litn. Disc, Koran^ VoL i, p, xx ; Hyde's 
and this ceremony of the fowl may proceed lieL Vet, Persar, Chaps, iii and v. See 
from the Rabbinical custom of sacrificing a Chaldea, Kai und, Kibla. • 

cock once a year on the eve of the day of SABAB, a mountain of Siam, near which 
atonement, although nowliere countenanced and on tlie frontiers of the Xong tribes, pre- 
by the law of Moses. On the eve of ihe j cious stones consisting of rock crystal, cat’s- 
day of atonement, in order to make atone- j eyes, topazes, garnets, sappliires and rubies 
meat, acock is taken for a man, and a hen arc foiind, which are sold at from 16 to 60 
for a woman ; and for a pregnant woman, a francs the pound . 

heu and also a cock, on account of the child. SABADILLA, fruit of Veratrum saba- 
Thc father of the family makes the atone- dilln, of Asagnea officinalis, and several other 
meat for himself ; for the high priest first Mclanthacere, Ben. Phar. 
atoned for himself, then for his family, and SABAGB.iE, according to Orosij><C a 
afterwards for all Israel. He takes the cock people who made their submission to^lex- 
iu his hand, and says these verses : ‘ The andor the Great, during his halt at tlie con- 

ckildreu of men that sit in darkness and the fluence of the Panjab rivers. According to 
shadow of death, being bound in affliction and Curtius they were called Sambracae or Sabra- 
iron, he brought them out of darkness and eas ; and according to Diodorus, who placed 
the shadow of death, and broke their bonds them to the east of the river, Sambastae. 
in sunder. Fools, because of their transgres- They were a powerful nation, secondlb^one 
siou and because of their iniquities, are in India for courage and numbers. TjUeir 
afflicted. Their soul abhorreth all manner of forces consisted of 60,000 foot, 6,000 horse, 
meat ; and they draw near unto the gates of and 500 chariots. The military reputation of 
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SABAUA. 


SABOON. 


^he clan su^ests to General Cunningham the 
•probability that the Greek name may be 
descriptive of their warlike character, just as 
Yaudheya means “ warrior or soldier.” He 
thinks therefore that the true Greek name 
may;^ have been Sambagrte, for the Sanskrit i 
Samvagri, that is, the “ united warriors,” or 
Svv/twaxot, which, as they were formed of 
three allied tribes, would have been au ap- 
propriate appellation. In support of this 
surmise, he mentions that the country of 
which Bikaner is now the capital was ori- 
gally called Bagar-dos, or the land of the 
Bagri or “ warriors,” whose leader was 
Bagri Bao. The word Bhati also means 
“ warrior or soldier,” and thus at the present 
day, the tribes calling themselves “ warriors,” 
form a large proportion of the population in 
the countries to the cast of the Sutlej ; 
namely, the Johiya or Yaudheya along the 
river, the Bagri in Bikaner, and the Bhati in 
Jesalmer. All three are of acknowledged 
Lunar descent. He thinks it possible that 
the name Sambagri might have been applied 
to these three clans, and not to the three 
tribodbf the Yaudheya, but he thinks, that 
the Yaudheya have a superior claim, .both on 
account of their undoubted antiquity. To 
them lie attributes tlie foundation of tlic town ; 
of Ajudiian, or Ayoilhauam, the “battle- 
field” which is evidently connected with their 
own name of Yandlteya, or Ajndheyo, the 
“ warriors,” and he thinks the latter ibiwii of 
the name is most probably preserved in the 
□ssadii of Arrian, a free people who tendered 
Lheir allegiance to Alexander at the confiu- 
Buce of the Panjab rivers. — Cunningham's 
Ancient Geog. of India, p. 246. 

SABAKTAGIN, father of Mahmu<l, the 
Ghaznavi, died in 997. His name is also 
written Sabaqtagiii. He ruled from a. u. 976 
dll A. D. 997. He was a Turk, purchased by 
^laptagin, whom ho succeeded in Afighauis- 
^n, Ghazni and Cundahar. lie twice defeated 
Jaipal, whom he drove to the banks of the 
Indus. He was succeeded by his son Ismael, 
)ut Ismael after a few mouths was put aside 
y Mahmud. Sabaqtagin, estai)Iished an in- 
epeudent dominion overall the .southern parts I 
n^ghanistan, making Ghazni his capital, 
lisl^i Mahmud, who died a. v. 1028, en- 
iched^flfghanistan with the spoils of India, 
n the reign of the cruel Bahi’am, one i>f the 
Tartar’s descendants, the Sabaktagiu dynasty 
rere deprived of all but the Punjab, and this 
JO, in A. V. 1 160, they lost. See Atlghanis- j 
in, Saraani, Mahmud. 

SA-BA-LEN, Borm. Andropogon citva- 


SAB AO, Port. Soap. 

SABAR..S. The Sabane of Ptolemy, are 
the Suari of Pliny, and both may be identified 
with the aboriginal Savara or Suari, now a wild 
race of wood-cutters who live in the moun- 
tainous parts of the north-eastern districts of 
Peninsular India. The Savari or Sahariaof 
the Gwalior territory occupy the jungle on 
the Kota frontier to the westward of Marwar 
and Guna. — Cunningham's Ancient Geog, 
of India, p. 509. See Suar, Cbensuar. 

SABARMATI, a river of Cambay. 

SABATHU, in lat. 30* 51', long, 76* 
58', a milibiry station, a few miles N. E. of 
Simla. The cantonment is 4,205 ft., and the 
fort is 4,283 ft. above the sea, Ger, 

SABBA JAYA, Hini>. Cantia indica, 
Itinn. 

SAB-CHEER, Brno. Spilornis cheela, 
Daud. 

SABEE, a river near Fattehbad in Ajinir, 
and runs near Jaiith in Pulondie. 

SABERMATY, see Kalmuck, Sabarmati. 

SUBERNARTKA, a river that separates 
Bengal from Orissa, and opens into the Bay 
of Bengal. 

SA.BIIA, Sans. A committee, an assembly. 

SABHA-MAND AP, Hind. A portico, 
or au erection in (rout of a hiufioo temple 
whore people assemble : the open spaite of 
a teinpie in front of the apartment of the 
idol : an audience hall, an assembly room. 

SABI, the cbristians of St. tloiin, the 
Mendai Yahia, culled Sabi, by the Persians. 
It is not known whether these be the Sabeans 
j alluded to in Scripture, (Joel iii, 8), who, 
j in the times of Abraham, worshipped the 
I host of heaven. TJicy liolieve in the divinity 
i of our Saviour and the Holy Trinity. They 
j recognize John the Baptist as their Great 
I Prophet, .ind call him Paigliauibar Yahanna, 
hence their name, Christians of St. John. 
They dwell priTici))Hlly at Shuster and Dizful. 
— Chesneg. See Saba, Sibi- 

SABLE. 

Zitrellinc, Fa., It. I Sohol, lies. 

Zobel, Geb. I 

One of the weasels, Mustela zibellina, a 
native of Northern Europe and Siberia, with 
a fine fur, the hairs of which turn with equal 
ease in every dircetion. Its colour is geiierallly 
of a deep glossy brown or black, and some- 
times, though very rarely, yellow and white. 
— Faulkner ; liingley ; McCulloch. 

SABLE FISH. 

Willum matchie, DuK. | Willum meea, Tam. 

A species of Clupea. 


imr, also Andropogon schsenanthus, Linn. SABO F'RANGI, Malay. Cucumis melo. 
SABALIA in Guzerat, a low caste, em- ; SABOON, Aiulk , Guz., Hind., Mayat., 


loyed in tending cattle. 


also Sujab, Malay. Soap. 
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SABQTA-SfNDHU, sec Hiiuloo. 

SABR or Sibr, Ar. Aloe litoralis, Ketnig. 

SABRE-PODDED CANAVALIA, Eng. 
Canavalia gladiatu. — A Cand. ; Boa:A. ; fV. 

^ A. 

SUBTANG. TIio Bashce islands consist 
of a chain, in the l*!astcrn Archipelago mostly 
high, lying north of the liabuyan island.s, 
from lat. 19' .'58' N. to long. 21* 13' N. 
Thoir names are 

Balin tang or Richmond L. , L. 122^14* 

Bataii or Uampier’s Grafton... 20 17^, 121 57 

Sabiaiig orSabtaii, Moiiniouih 

Island of Danipior. 

Bashoo Island, Bayid., orf)iangti 

Tnlaud. 

The iiorlh Hashce i.shinds consist of one 
largo and two sniail islands in lal. 21^* 3^' 
N . — Ho nh a ry h , l)i rvelo ry. 

SABU'DANA, Hind. Sago, <ju. Sagii- 
duna. 

SABUN, Hind. Soap. 

SABUNI, Hind. A kind of emerald. 

SABIINI, liKNt;., TriHiitheniH 

obcordata, also Asj»arfigus niccmosus. 

iSABHRKAN or Shabmkan, a city of 
Giizjan, west of Balkli, the Shihhergan and 
Shubergan of the maps of Kurope. 

SABlJ-TIlA-liKY, liiJUM., is one of 
tho largest trees of Biu uiali. Fruit, size of 
a small peacdi, red, very many sce<ls, hanging 
in clusters from the trunk. — Malcom^ i, ITfh 

SAB II VI, BioN(i. Trianthcma ohcordata, 
Roxh.y jiroporly Salmni. 

SAliZ or Sahz rung, Hind., Picks. C*roeiK 

SABZA, Hind. Kmerald. 

SABZAK, Hind. 'Pho green fly-calchev. 

SABZl, Hind. A variety of rice, also 
(.'annabis sativa. 

SABZ'MlT'^ri, Hind. An earth u.cd tn 
wash the hair, 

. SAO^K. The Saka of the hindo(»s eaniiot 
be other than tlie Saca* or Sakai of classical j 
geography. Tiiey are perpetually named in | 
various works, and seem to have heeii known j 
on the borders of India or in its wi.'Stern j 
districts in tlio flr^l century pn^ceding eliristi- i 
anity. Vikrainaditya, king of Ongein, known ! 
as Sakari, or enemy of the Sacie, Ids era dates 
n. C. of), and it should appear that alxmt thi.s 
datCj some northern tribes had settled them- 
selves along the Indus, eonstitiiting the 
ludo-Scythi of Arrian. Their attempt to 
penetrate farther to tlic cast, hy way of 
Kandosh and Malwa, was not improbably 
arrested by Vikrnmaditya, wheuet? the epithet 
Sakari. The tSacm are snpjiosed by Profes- 
sor Lassen to he the Szu Tartar who were 
expelled aljoiit 1.50 n. c. from the Hi valley 
by the Yuet-chi or White Huus, whom he 
fiiippo'^es to the Tochari. Atti^r f»enif»y- ■ 


iog Tahia or Soghdiana for a time, they arc^ 
further stated by the Chinese to have been r 
driven thence also by the Teugar some 
years afterwards, and to have established 
themselves in Kipen, in which name Lassen 
recognise? the Kopheu valley in Kabuliakuu 
Other stranger races, however, seem to have 
come from the N. W. into India. One of these, 
the Yavaiin, is, in modern times, applied by 
hiiidoos of Northern India to mahomedans of 
every description, but in works prior to the 
mahomedan era, some other people must be 
intended. The interpretation of the word 
by Sir W. Jones is, Ionian or Asiatic Greek, 
and there are some considerations in its 
favour, although the chief argument in its 
behalf is the difficulty of attaching it to any 
other people. The mountaineers, or Kirata 
may have come from any part of India. They 
are known in classical geography as the Cir- 
rhadie or tfie Cirrodes, the latter iu Soghdi- 
ana, near the Oxns. The Kamboja are the 
people of the Arachosia, or north-eastern 
province of Persia. For the sites of the 
Bahika, we are indebted to the Malmbharat, 
and the Parasika speak for themselvfifi^, A 
branch of the Sacfe, on one occasion invaded 
the iiibabitauts on the borders of the Pontic 
sea : whilst engaged in dividing the booty, 
the Persian generals surprised them at night, 
and exterminated them. To eternize the re- 
membrance of this event, the Persians heaped 
up the earih round a rock in the plain where 
the battle was fought, on which they erected 
two temph*s, one to the goddess Auaitis, the 
oilier to the divinities, Omanusand Anandate, 
and then founded the annual festival called 
Sacu'.a, still celebrated by the possessors of 
Zela. Such is tlie account by some authors of 
the origin of Saciea. According to others it 
dates from tlic reign of Cyrus only. This 
prince, they say, liaviiig carried the war into 
the country of the Sacfe (Massagetse of Hero- 
dotus) lost a battle. Compelled to fall back 
on Ids magazines, abundantly stored with pro- 
visiouF, hut especially wine, and having halted 
some time to refresh his arny, he departec 
before the enemy, feigning a flight, and leav. 
ing his camp stamliiig full of provisions. Th( 
Saca), who pursued, reaching the abandc^ 
(tamp stored with provisions, gave theim^vei 
up to dehaucli. Cyrus returned and^mrpris 
ed tho inebriated and senseless barbarians 
Some, buried in profound sleep, were easil} 
massacred ; others occupied in drinking anc 
dancing, without defence, fell into the handi 
of armed foes ; so that all perished.«rfJ2^j;^cpn 
queror, attributing his success to divine pro 
teetion, consecrated this day to the goddesi 
honoured in his country, and decreed ii 
should 1)0 called the day of the Sacacn. Thif 




SACiB. 


SAGASENiB, 


the battle related by Herodotus, to ivhich 
sBti'abo alludes, between the Persian monai’cb 
and Toniyris queen of the Getae. Amongst 
the Rajput Sacbse, all grand battles attended 
with fatal results are termed Saca. When 
besieged, without hope of relief, in the last 
effort of despair, the women and girls are 
immolated, and the warriors, decorated in 
saffron robes, rush on inevitable destruction. 
This is to perform saca, where every branch 
(sacha) is cut off. Cheetore has to boast of 
having thrice (and a half) suffered saca. 
Cheetore sac’ha ka pap, ‘ by the sin of the 
sack of Cheetore,’ is the most solemn adjura- 
tion of the Gehlotc Rajput. If such is the origin 
of the festival from the slaughter of the Sacae 
of Tomyris, it will be allowed to strengthen 
the analogy between the Saca*, east and west 
of the Indus. Sacae, Gete, Aswa.and Takshac, 
are names which have crept in amongst the 
-fliirty-six royal Rajput races, common with 
others also to early civilization in Europe, and 
there is ancient authority on their original 
abodes. Strabo says : “ All the tribes east of 
the Caspian are called Scytiiic. The Dahm 
next tfee sea, the Massagetas (great Gete) and i 
Sacae more eastward ; but every tribe has a ' 
particular name. All are nomadic, but of j 
these nomades the best known arc the Asi, 
the Pasiani, Taehari, Saccarauli, who took 
Ractria from the Gre<*ks. The Sac® (‘ races’) 
have made in Asia irruptions similar to those 
of the Cimmerians ; thus they have been 


shka races, of the Purauas, of Saca-Dwipa. 
C’est vraisemblablement d’ apres le nom de 
Taehari, que M. D’Auville aura cru devoir 
placer les tribus ainsi denommees dans le 
territoire qui s’ appele aujourdhui Tokaris-' 
t’han, situe, dit ce grand geographe, eutre 
les montagnes et le Gihon ou Amou. Biyant 
gives the following as a passage from Ch»ri- 
lius in the history of the Sac»au Cuthites, of 
whose ancestry ho speaks with great honor 
in describing the expedition of Alexander the 
Great : 

Next march’d the Sac», fond of pastoral life 
Sprung from the Outhito nomades, who liv’d 
Amid the plains of Asia, rich in grain 
They from tho sliepherd race derived their source 
Those sheplierds who in ancient times were deemed 
The justest of mankind. — Ind* Inf,, ji, 16. 

A tribok^beariug the name of Sac® is still 
found in Jhulawau. It is supposed that they 
are the descendants of the Sac® from between 
tho Paropamisan mountains and the Sea of 
.Aral who accompanied Alexander, and re- 
turning with Craterus through the Moolia 
pass, settled in their present position. Tod 
states that Sac® in Sanscrit has the aspirate, 
Sac’ll® : meaning literally, the ‘ branches’ or 
races. Tho Saca of Indian history, however, 
arc undoubtedly the Sac® races of Central Asia. 
Tho captive Israelites, the Sac®, the Get® 
or Gothi became blended together iu some of 
i tbeir migrations. The Sac® are placed by 
j Ptolemy beside the Mnssngetai, and the Sac® 
and Scythians were always coufounded togc- 


soeu to possess themselves of Cactriu, ami : 
tliebestdistriot. of Armenia, called after them j 
Sacaseu®.” Which of tho tribes of Rajas- , 
than are the offspring of the Aswa and Mede, j 
of liindoo race, returned under new appclla- 1 
tious. Col. Tod says, we shall not uow stop to ! 
enquire, limiting our hypothe.sis to the fact ol 
inva^ons, and adducing some evidence of such 
being simultaneous with migratious of the 
same bands into Europe. Heuce the inference 
of a common origin between tho Rajpoot and 
early races of Europe ; to support which, a 
similar mythology, martial manners and | 
poetry, language, and eveu music and architec- 

S tnents, may be adduced. Of the 
itious of the ludu-Scythic Goto, 
lid Asi, into India, that of Sehes- 
ihac), from Sohesuagdes (Tecliaris- 
Sehesnag, six centuries, by calcu- 
ore Christ, is the first noticed 
by the Puranas. About this period a grand 
irruption of the same races conquered Asia 
Minor, and eventually Scandinavia ; aud not 
long aftejr tho Asi and Taehari overturned 
the Greek kingdom of Bactria, tho Romans 
felt the power of the Asi, tho Catti, and 
Cimbri, from the Baltic shore. TJic Asia and 
Taehari, are the Aswa and Takshac, or Toor- 


tlior. — Ilititl. Theat., Vol, ii, p. 179 ; To<Vs 
liajttsthaUf Vol. i, p, 70 ; (jiiotiiig SirabOy 
lib. xi, p. 254 ; Indian Infanticide, p. 16. 
See Arimi, Bactria, Hindoo, Kabul, Kclat, 
Kurmsnr], Viswamitra. Note 3, li, v, xi, 
p. 254, Straboii. 

J SACA-DWIPA, Scythia. The Purauas 
of (he himloos describe Siica-dwipa or Scy- 
thia. Diodorus, (lib. ii,) makes the Ileinodus 
the boundary between Saca-Scythia, aud 
ludiii Proper. See Scythes, Scythia. 

SACAM, or the white island, meutioued iu 
the Purauas, is Eiiglaud. It is meutioued iu 
the Yurnlia I’lirana us in possession of the 
Suk®. — lyujord. 

SACAMBARI, or Sacambhari, a goddess, 
tlio tutelary divinity of the Clioulioii tribes, 
w'liosc statue is in the middle of a lake. 
Colonel Tod derives Sacumbbari from sacam, 
the plural of such®, ‘ branch or race,’ and 
miibhar, ‘ covering, protecting.’ The invoca- 
tiom is Om ! Sacarabari Mata ! Oiii ! — Tods 
Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 95. 

SAC A SEN Ail, the ancestors of the Saxou 
race. They dwelt in Armenia on the confines 
of Albania, La Sacasenc, says a French author 
“ etoit line contrec de 1’ Armen ie sur les 
coiifins de r Albanicoudu Shirvaii.” (l^otc 
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SACCHARUM CYLINDRICUM. 


»SACCHARUM MUNJA. 


— 4, tome i, p. 191, Strabou.) It might not i SACCHAIiUM FUSCUM, Roxb. 


be unworthy of i*esearch to inquire whether 
the Kimbri, the Jut or Gete, the Sacasen®, 
the Catti of the Elbe and Cimbric Cherso- 
nese, and the an(!i(‘nt Briton, did not bring 
their terms with their bards and vates (the 
Bhatand Bardai) from tlie highland of Scy- 
thia east of the Caspian, wliieh originated tlie 
nations common to both, improved beyond tlie 
Wolga and the Indus. — Turner's History of 
the Anglo-Saxons ; Hallaot, l o/. i ; Tod's 
Bajasthany VoL i, /)• 164. 

SACARE, a weight of 20 grains used in 
Madagascar.— Simwond's Diet, 

SACATAI, Scytliia. See Scythes, Scythia. 

SACCALTUS INDTCUS, see Canis. 

SACCIIARIJM, a genns of plants of the, 
natural order Paiiicace® and section Sacidta- j 
re«. There are many species of the genus, j 
all growing in warm countries. F'ive species 
growing in Burmnli, viz., tlie Ka-iiig ; Kyan- 
mai ; La-raan-myeet ; Kyan-mcn ; lioniig J 
kyau ; and Htec-po-ka lisan-hsa, but havi^ , 
not been specifically determined. Grilfith i 
collected nearly one hundred difleient grasses • 
in the Tenasserim piovinc.es. Species of ; 
Saccharum, S. sara aijd S. spoiitancurn, are i 
used for thatching, forming chair bottoms, 
and yield writing pens and airows. Saccha- 
rum olficiuarum is the sugar-cane, tmni 
which is pvodnc.ecl a Inr^ie (juantlty ol the 
sugar used by man. It is a nalive of the 
south and west of Asia, and was iiitroductMl 
by the Saracens into the south of Europe. It 
has several varieties, of which one is the 

S. commune or Native Cano of West Indies. 

/3 purpureum, Kajooli, Bkng. 

A gigunteuni, Kvillooa, ,, 

5 tahiteuse, Otaheiti) cane. 

Two other species yielding sugar arc also 
admitted, viz. ; — 

S. violcaeum, Tussac, said to be identical with the 
Otaheite cane. 

S, Binense, Jioxb., cultivated in ('luna. 

The known species may 1)C thus eiiuincrafed : 
S. canaliculatum, Jtoxb., of Bengal. 

S. cylindrieum ? Ajmir. 

S, fuscum, jRorb., „ ^ 

S, niunja, Iloxh., Hindustan, Siiid. 

S. officinai’Uii), Linn., E. Indies, China, W. Indies, i 
Africa. < 

S. procerum, Jioxb., Bengal. 

S. aara, Hoxb., Bengal. j 

S. Bemidecumbens, Jtoxb., Bengal. 

S. BinenBe, Roxh,, China, India. 

S. Bpontaneum, Linn., S. Asia. j 

S. violaceum, Tussac, Polynesia. | 

SACCHA.RUM CYLINDRICUM, Roxh.‘, | 
Eogg. ; VoigL j 

SagueruB cylindrica. j 

Horse's tail grass. I Oola, Hind, j 

Grows on the Ajmere plains and flowers j 
— 1 „ i*flinR. — GenL Med, Top.,p, 174. > 


Khori, Beno. I Ishwalika, SANSf 

Pati kori, „ I Kandu rellu gnddi, Tkl. 

Grows in Bengal. Natives make their 
pens of its culms, aud also use it for screens 
and light fences. The best dark-coloured 
reeds with which tlie natives write, are made 
from this spe<;ies. — Voigt. 

SACCBAEUM MUNJA, Roxb. 

Sur-pata, lIiND. I Sirki, Sind. 

Surr, Sind. | Ponika: Muiijagaddi, Tbl. 

This grass grows throughout India, but in 
the Panjab it covers immense tracts of in- 
I undated lands, and forms the chief difficnlty 
I of the agriculturist, as it rapidly encroaches 
! on the cultivation. The ropes maiie from 
its from the sheathing petiole, are possessed 
of great tenacity and used as rigging in all 
the vessels above Snkknr, also as tow-ropes, 
for tying np cattle and for tying on the 
buckets of persian wells. The twine made 
from it is iij^ed tor the bottoms of bedsteads. 
The plant grows at Benares and in Nortln'rn 
Circar.*^, is common at Ajmir, in the valleys, 
ami very almndaiit, along with the Saciiha- 
ruin procerum, near Jcypore. ■J']?8k best 
moonj ro|)e is made from the floral leaves of 
this plant, tind the best sirkee rope from the 
culms. The plant is distingni.shed from Sac- 
charmn jn’oeerum by ils height, which is 
inferior, the fineness of the culm and narrow- 
ness of the leaves. The Saccharum munja 
, ropes are used in Bengal for tying nj) cat- 
j tie and drawing water. With the boatmen 
j of the liulns below Sukkur, coir rope is 
I very generally employed, being better able, 

I it is believeil, to stand tlie action of salt- 
1 water. Twodneb ropes, often fifty fathoms 
in length, are made of its fibres, being sufli- 
. cieiit for dragging their largest 1,200-maund 
! hoat.s u]) the Indus, ami consequently against 
; the full force of stream, even round 
: projecting points. The rope is light, hears 
j without injury, alternate exposure to ’wet 
: and to subseqmmt drying. Plants growing 
j beyond the range of the o^lcrfio wings of the 
j river, or of the influence of the tides are best. 

I Iho npp(‘r leaves, about; a foot or so 
length, are preferred aud collected. TheyjgjF 
made up into bundles, and are kept ij^Vse. 
When required for twistiny into roj^ they 
are first rnoisteiieil in >vater, thei^^wo men 
silting opposite to each other, take one of 
these moist bundles and beat it alternately 
with mallets, until the loo.se cellular, are 
separated from the fibrous, parts. These are 
then ready for twisting into the ropqs W'hich 
are so extensively employed on the"lndu.s. 

A continuation of tlio same process, or the 
employment of the dhenkee would afford a 
very ample supply of half-stuff for paper- 



SACCHAROM SARA. 


SACCHARITM SPONTANEUM. 


makers, and at a «heap-rate. If the I'ope is 
jHot occasionally wetted, and allowed to be- 
come too dry, it easily breaks when used. 
The prepared fibre costs two rupees per 
mauud. It was latterly being exported from 
Kurrachee and brings £5 to £8 per ton. — 
Roxb. ; Voigt. ; Irvine, p. 175 ; M. E- J. R. ; 
Moyle, Ind. Fibres, p. 30 ; Cal. Cat. Ex., 
1862 ; Powell, Vol. \,p. 520. 

SACCHARUM OFFICINARUM, Linn. 
Ak. 


KuB8oli’Us-Sukr, 
Muddar ; Jend ? 
TPk, 

Ik, 

Ak’h, 

IJk’h, 

T.Tkyo, 

Kyan, 

Xan-chi, 

Ohanna, 

Ghah, 
Sugar-cane. 


Bkno. 


Burm. 
("HIN. 

Diik. 

K(iVPT. 
Cane, Eno. 
of Flores Island. 

Hind. 
Khuloa, ,, 

Kajuli, ,, 

Turo, Kyan of Borneo. 
Tabu, Malay, of Java. 

Uefuao cane. 

Bachi, Panj. 


Tau, 

;?ch. 


Karim ba. 

Malkal. 

To, Marquesas, Tahiti. 

Kamand, 

Panjab. 

Pauuda, 


Nai-shukr, 

Pers. 

Ko. Sandwich Islands. 

Itchutunda, 

Sans. 

Ikshu, 


Pundva, 

>> 

Kusala. 


Tubu, 

Tag. 

Karinibu, 

Tam. 

(Cheruku, 

Tel. 


Kanupulu cheruku, ,, 
Aru, Lavu, ,, 

Potti. Tolla, ,, 

Aru-Kanupula kranuga. 


Boiler mill. 
Bolna, Kulhari? Pan.i. 


Pestle mill. 

Kolliu, J’ANJ. 

;; This species of the su^ft^’-cane is supposed 
to native of the East Indies and to have 
Bpr^WreilDm there to other countries into 
Africii^We south of Europe, the Canaries and 
the West Indies. A considerable |iortioii of 
the sugar of commerce is manufactured from 
this species, but the S. violaceum is now more 
extensively cultivated and the juices of the 
palmyra and phoenix palms is also largely 
converted into sugar. — Hoxb., Voigt, 
McCullocK 

SACCHARUM PROCERUM, Roxb. 

Hind. 


Lofty sacchanun, 
Sirkunda, 


Gundra, 

Sarut, 

ICauda, 

Kura, 


Sans., Tel. i Sacha, 


Sutlej, Ravi. 
,, Pan jab. 


Darga, 

Karre, 


Sutlej, Panjab. 
Trans-lnduB. 


Common in the plains of India. Its culms 
are finer and stronger than those of S. pro- 
cerum, and when obtainable are used to make 
arrows of, in preferenc?e to the other species 
used also for the common “kulm’^or reed 
pen with which in India, the Arabic and 
Persian characlers are written ; it is said lo 
be beaten into a rude fibre and then twisted 
into a rope ; Mr. Henly informed Dr, Royle 
tJiat the pen reed grass is employed as a tow- 
line by the boatmen about Allahabad and 
Mirzapore, and esteemed it for its strength and 
durability even when exposed to the action of 
water. — Irviue, Gen. Med. Top., p. 175 ; 
Rgjib, Voigt,., Royle. See Graminaccjc. 
SACCHARUM SEMI-DECUMBENS. 

The Plant. 


Khori, 

Beng. 

1 Ncja, 

Hind. 

Tat, 

Hind. 


The Grass. 

1 The Culm. 


Mora, 

Hind. | 

1 Kelik, 

Hind. 

The chims 

itro used for screens and 

pens. 


SACCHARUM SINENSE, Roxb. A 
plant of China cultivated in India. 
SACCHARUM SPICATUM. 

Mau-ken, Ohtn. 

SACCHARUM SPONTANEUM, Linn. 

Forsh, I Imperata spontanea, 2Vtw. 


S. biflorum, 

Kasb, 

Kashiya. 
Thek-kay-gyeo, 
Thatch grasR, 
Kasa, 

Kus, 

Kush. 


Beno. 

BtlRM. 

Eno. 

Hind. 


Kagara, 

Kan, Manil., 
Kasha, 

Kahu, 

Rellu-gaddi, 
Kaki veduru, 


Hind. 

Panjab. 

Sans. 

Sind. 

Tel. 


En( 3. I Sarkara, 

Hind. [ Sirkee, ,, 

Grows in Bengal and is very abundant 
everywhere on the sandy ridges ‘*nd plains 
of Ajmere where water is not very tk. 'om 
the surface. The lower parts of the culms, 
lalle^ ‘‘sirkunda,” are made into outside 
* Jcks for doorways, &c. ; tlie upper parts of 
*g^-;lms, called ‘‘sirkee,” are made into 
t neat and cheap mats, much used in 
&c , the floral leaves are made into 
”^Separatiiig the fibres, by beating 
leates ; this is very much used to make 
[aud rope. — Roxburgh, Flor. Indica ; 
, Gen. Med. Top., p. 175. 

SACCHARUM SARA, Roxb. 

Sara, Hind. 



(aur: Sara, 
Reed. 

ihur; Sura, 
lar, 

lundra. 


Bsng. 

Eng. 

Hind. 


Sar-pat, 

Sarar, 

Sarkara, 

Jhund, 


Panjab. 


This grass grows in every part of Hindu- 
stan ; is common on islands, &c., through- 
olit the Punjab plains ; is very almndant in 
! the plains of Ajmere where the blossom in 
' the rains has a beautiful silvery appearance. 
Brooms arc made of the culms, string of its 
leaves, and the whole is used to thatch with. 
The Karens in Amherst Province cover their 
houses with the tall grasses which are so 
abundant on the coast, and a few Europeans 
prefer tliisas thatch to that made from the nipa. 
Imperatacylindrica, syn. of Saccharum cylin- 
dricuni and Saccharum spontaneum, are how'- 
ever used for this purpose. It is in much 
demand for twine ; and elephants, horses, 
and horned cattle do not object to it as 
fodder. The grass grows from three to fifteen 
feet high, and it flowers in great profusion 
after the rains. A familiar couplet, in which 
the hunger and avarice of brahmins are 
sportively alluded to, shows the correct pro- 
nunciation as well as the season of its flower- 
ing: 

S 7 



8AOOOLA}iIUA) KETIJSUM. 


SACRED. 


Aye kunagnt j)lioole Ciis 
IJaniliun huet, he dioolhe pab. 


‘‘ The time (kooar) for performing the 
ceremony in honour of deceased ancestors has 
arrived, the eas is in flower and hrahmins 
surround the fire-place.”— />r. J. Stewards 
Punjab Flants^ 261 ; Mason ; Ge^il, Med. 
Top,y p. 175 ; Roxb. ; Elliot. 


SACCHARUM VIOLACEUM, Tussne. 


Otaheitc canc, Eng. 

Otaheite Hugar-cane, ,, 

Ivhush-baH, lIlNl). 

Ghatinaf „ 

Kickhii, „ 

Puna, „ 

Ponda, „ 


Tiibu. Malay, of Java. 

Tubu, „ PhilippineH. 
Turo, Kyaii of liornoo. 
Taij, Flores Islands. 

To , M arqu e sas Talii to. 
Ko, Sandwich Islands. 


Thesugar-cancplant of Polynesia is grown 
in India, is abundantly cultivated in theSaha- 
runpore district ; it gives a larger percentage 
of sugar, but it is objected toby the natives as 
being too strong for the pressure of the native 
mill : it is therefore principally cultivated for 
eating. In the Deyrah Dlioon it has with 
much advantage been extensively cultivated 
for making sugar, but it is there pressed witli 
European mills. — Voigt. 

SACCHO-ClCHOillNE GUM, see Chi- 
choriuin intybus. 

SACCOLA13IUM, an Asiatic genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order Orchi- 
accae, of which the following species are 
known : — 


calceolaro, LindL^ N. E. 
India. 

c arinat um,\Va ll, ,K hasKj^a. 
guttatum, W. Ic> 
micranthuni, Lindh^ N. E. 
India. 

niveum, W. Jc, 
paniculatuni, W. Ic. 


papilosum, LhnU.^ Ilur- 
miih. 

rotusum, N. E, India, 
rhoodii, W, Ic» 
rigiduluin, W (f/?.,Kha8sya. 
rub rum, Zc. 

Hpuciosuin, W. Ic. 
wightiaiium, W. Jc. 


These orchids arc largely (lultivated for 
their beauty. Their generic name has been 
applied to them from tlieir lip forming a bag 
or spur. See JEceoclades. 
SACCOLABIUM PAPILOSUM, Lindl. 


Cymbidium prscmursuni, Sivz. 
Epidendrum pra?iuursum, Ikvxh. 
u^rides uiidulatum, tSm. 


This orchid grows in the Circars and in 
Burmah. 


SACCOLABIUM RETUSUM. 


Epidendrum rotusuin, L. 
fiimodorum, „ Sicz. 
Sarcaiithus guttaius, 

Lindl. 


aErides rctusuin, Swz. 

„ guttatum, Roxh. 
Mo uia kliiui, Hurm. 


This, one of the noblest orcliids in tlie Te- 
nasserim Provinces, is profusely multiplied in 
the neighbourhood of Mnulinaiii, grows in 
Java, Peninsula of India, Chittagong, Dacca, 
Khassya, Nepal, Burmah, Tenasserim. The 
flowers are numerous, white, spotted with 
orse-violet, and stand on little pedicels all 
around the stalk so as to form an elegant 


- plume .sometimes a foot long, which giv 
i the trees on which they grow a most prince 
appearance. — Mason. 

SACHA, Hind. Saccluinim earn. 

SAC’HA and C’hasa are inhabitants 
the great snowy mountains (koh), when 
Khocliasa, the montes of Ptolemy, corrupt 
to Caucasus. ^ 

SACHANG, Jav. Sapan wood. Cmsi 
pinia sappnn, Linn.,f Roxb.j W. Sf A. 

SAClllANAS, IIiNi). Argemono me: 
cana, Linn. 

SACILJOTH, a pass in the N. \ 
Himalaya. The ascent is steady to t! 
top of this pass, which is a mass of ha 
rock, quite free of snow, and elevated 14,8' 
f(!Ot. The pass is a deep deprc.s.?ion in' 
crest of the range, Avhich rises on both sir 
to a considci’able height. The ridge Ava 
mass of black slate rock, in highly inc' ' 
strata, on which no snow lay, — Dr. T 
son's Travels in IVcstern Ilimalaya 
Tibet, p. 339. 

SACHUQ KAY MUTKIAN, ea/ 
pots j)aintc(l, in which the Burree appaj j 
are conveyed in a mahomedan ccremt^jjj 

SACK-CLOTII, a coarse cloth froij | 
coarse fibre. ‘They would have rejf 
long ago in .sack-cloth and ashes,’ say.^^ 
thew xi, 21. Many hindoo mendicar ' 
them.selves with coarse cloth and iiu 
renouncing a secular life. \ 

SACK TREE, Eno. Antiaris i “ 
see Lepuraiulra. 

SACK TRACER, Germ. Earn 
mcrii, IVestw. Wood moth. 


SACONTALA, or the Lost Ring 
lidasa, is a Sanscrit poem first trans 
English in 1789, and again trauslatec 
into EnglLsh, by Mr. Moiiier Willit 


the Sanscrit of Kalidasa. 

SACRED. 

Mjiqaddas, Au., IIlND., llcilig, 

Peks. Sacro, Sacrato, 
Sacre, Fr. Sagrado, 

Term.s synonimons with this Eng] 
are applied in Asia to individuals, 
places, stones, and plants. Amo: 
hindoos, the flowers of many plants a; 
are offered up to their idols, are 
rosaries, &c., and their gums as 
such as those of 

jEgle inarmelos. Butca frond^ 

.iEsebynumene scsban. Calophyllunm 
Afzelia bijuga. Calotropia giga 

Anteiiaria, species. Cedrus deodari 

Aplotaxys goasipina. Cbamerops rit< 
Artemisia astriaka. Chrysanthemu 

Aucklandia costus- Clitorea temat 

Barringtonia acutangula. CupreSEiis tofu 
Bauhinia variegata. Balbergia sisso 

Betula bhojputra. Daphne cannal 

Borcessus fiabelliformis. Datura fastuoe 
Buchauauia latifolia. Delphinum bn 
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SACRED. 


irDolomiseamaen | Mimusops eleugi. / 

; Echites caryophyllata. Morinda breiflora. 

Erythrina fulgens. Murraya exotica. 

Ficus indica. Nfiuclea cadamba. 

„ glomerata. Nelumbium speciosum. 

* - ,, religiosa. Nerium odorum. 

1 ,, venosa. Nympbcca esculeiitum. 

jT Gardenia florida. Ociinum saucturn. 

VGsertnera racemosa. Origanum iiiarjoraiium. 

uettarda speciosa. Poiuciana pulcherrima. 

y Helianthus annnus. roliantlius tuberosa. 

Hernandia senora. Populus balBaiuifcra. 

Hibiscus phoeniceus. Pterospermuiii acerifo 

rosa sinenses. lium. 

Jasminum^ species. „ suberifolium. 

Jonesiaasoca. . Putranjiva roxburghii. 

J usticea adhatoda. Rhododendron arburemn. 

Juniper us communis. Rosa, species, 

^ „ excelsa. Sausaurea obvallaia. 

j^y’^upatieus, species^ „ sacra. 

X'ar^cnonia scandens. „ soro cepliiila. 

Olielia azaderacta. Seuecio laciniosiis. 

G1 . „ semper Virens. Tagetcjs erecta. 

Sug nispermum glabrum. „ patula. 

Tau, na ferrea. „ populnoa. 

^■*ch,Qelia champaca. Taberncomontana coriarca. 

]^Jjjj|j?hroughout British India, fire, snakes, stones 
Turo, a species of ammonite are woi-shippcd. It 
Tabujie saligramraa of the hindoos and is found 
*10 river Gaudak. The han-lang of the 
Pachi, gbg ig a stone rounded by attrition found 
e rivers of Rajputanah. At Lannviuin, 
miles from Rome, was a dark grove 
I Th)d to Juno, and near it the abode of 
to u8®*?pcnt, the oracle of female cljastity. 
Bpri||j|ij:'^fvicauus is said to have believed 
Africilpio be the son of a snake. Augus- 
Ihe W^esar allowed it to be understood that his 
the sugr Alia had received him from a serpent, 
this speiider the Great, before ho undertook to 
extensitiimself the sou of Jupiter Ammon, was 
palmyrfed (apparently by Philip himself) to be 
convisou of a serpent, who actually appeared 
McCm in a dream in later years to save the 
of his general, Ptolemy. The sacred 
ve of oaks at Dodona, supposed to have 
Sirki^ planted by the Pelasgi, existed till the 
of Constantine. 'Pheir branches were 
’ with bells, sacred pigeons rustled 
of Ai^* leaves. The laurel of Apollo at 
the 811 was sacred like the oak at Dodona. 
called ■ laurels shade, tlie python took 
' Sacred stones eiist in Fiji, to which 
^^|j^:^^,jitives pay reverence, for instance, near 
Baw, as well as in many other 

aKjJii, ill 

WL . the Museo segieto evid^i't 


it becomes 


f BhUsks ot Ji-pH » roouoUtbs vras " w 
object of e principle ; 
jsent the Jones, the reverenveo 

of the ration, and the vesub^ 

«liidtotbem,the« dec quite 

»4tpected idely-spread superstitio^ 

accordance m anciei^ 


HAci A. 

Rome, and found veii';, iu the uolilu^t mouu* 
meats of which the land of the riiaraohs can 
boast. Turner had iu his possession several 
smooth stones from the new Hebrides. He 
says that some of the Polynesian stone-gods 
were supposed to cause fecundity iu pigs, rain 
and sunshine. According to the Earl of 
Roden, a stone at Mayo was cai’efully wrap- 
ped up iu flannel, periodically worshipped, 
and supplicated to send wrecks ou the coast. 
Two large stones, lying at the bottom of a 
moat, are said to have given birth to Degoi, 
the supreme god of Fiji. In all instances, 
an addition to objects already existing was 
expi'cted from the Fiji monoliths. A stone 
n6ar Baw existed, which, whenever a lady of 
rank at the Fiji capital was conflned, w'as 
fabled also to gve birth to a little stone. — 
Gallon's Vacation Tourists, pp. 273-275. 

SACRED BEAN PLANT, Nelumbium 
speciosuin. 

SACRED FJC TREE, Ficus religiosa. 

SACRED FIRES are kept up by the 
Agnihotva brahmins of India and by theParsee 
or Zoruustriau religionists. The brahmauie 
families who keep the sacred fires are sup- 
posed to descend from the seven Rishi, 

Bhrigu, Vasishta, | Atri, 

Angoras, Kasyapa, Agastya. 

Visvuniitra, | 

The veal ancestors, however, are eight, 

damadagui, Visvamifra, Atri, 

Gautama, Vasishta, Agastya. 

Bhiiradvaju, Kasyapa, 

The eight gotra which descend from these 
Rishi, are again sub-divided into 49 gotra, 
and these 49 branch off into a still greater 
number. 'Plie terms Gotra, Vansa, Vaigu, 
Paksha and Ganu, arc all used iu the same 
sense to express the larger as well as the 
smaller families, descended from the eight 
ancestral Rishi. On the N. W. of India and 
at Baku near the Caspian, natural gases 
escape from the earth, and when set fire to 
bin'll with a feeble flame. These are deemed 
sacred by hindoos, many of whom make long 
pilgrimages to visit the sacred spots. See 
Baku, Jwala-raukhi, ShoIah*mukhi. 

SACRED INDIAN FUR, Eng. Cedrus 
deodara, Lambert. 

SACRED SHELL is the Chank shell, some 
of which fetch great prices. Psalm Izxxi, 3, 
says, ‘ Blow up the trumpet iu the new moon, 
in tlic time appointed, on our solemn feast- 
day.’ The hiudoos similarly announce some 
of their festivals by the sound of this sacred 
shell. See Molluscs. 

SACTA, or Sakta. The bindoo worship- 
pers of the Sakti, the power or energy of 
the diviue nature iu action, are exceedingly 
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uuinerous amongst all classes of the. liiudoos 
of Hindusthan. lu the mythology of the 
hiudoos, this active energy is personified, in 
the forms of the three deities, Lakshtni or 
Maha Lakshmi ; Parvati, Bbavani or Durga, 
and of Sarasvati, the consorts respectively of 
Vishnu, Siva and Brahma. The worship of 
the female principle, as distinct from the 
divinity, apj>ears to liave originated in the 
literal interpretation of the metaphorical 
language of the Vedas, in which the will or 
purpose to create the universe, is represented 
as originating from the creator and co- 
existent with him as his bride and part of 
himself. Thus, in the Ric Veda, it is said, 
“that divine spirit breathed without afilation 
single, with (Swadha) her who is sustained 
within him, other than him nothing existed. 
First, desire was formed in his mind, and that 
became the original prodnetivc seed.” Also, 
the Sama Veda, speaking of the divine cause 
of creation, says, “He felt not delight being 
alone, he wished another, and instantly 
became such. He caused his own self to fall 
in twain, and thus became hnsbaud and wife. 
He approacheil her, and thus were human 
beings produced.” It is probable that these 
legends may relate to the primitive tradition 
as to the origin of mankind, but there is in 
them, also a figurative representutiou of the 
first indication of wish or will in the Supreme 
Being. Another set of notions of some 
antiquity, which contributed to form the 
character of the Sakti, whether general or 
particular, were derived from the Saukhya 
philosophy. In this system, nature, Pi akriti, 
or Mula Prakriti, is defined to be of eternal 
existence and independent origin, distinct 
from the Supreme Spirit, productive though 
no production, and the plastic origin of all 
things, including even the gods. In the 
Puranas, especially in the Brahma Vaivartta 
Purana, Prakriti or Maya bears a prominent 
part, for from the Sankhya philosophy, 
Prakriti has come to be regarded as the 
mother of gods and men, whilst as one with 
Matter, the source of error, it is again 
identified with Maya or delusion, and as co- 
existent with the Supreme as his Sakti, his 
personified energy or his bride. According 
to the Prakriti Khanda section of the Brahma 
Vaivartta Purana, Brahma or the Supreme 
Being, having determined to create the 
Universe, became two-fold, the right half 
becoming a male, the left half a female, which 
was PrAriti. She was of one nature with 
Brahma. She was illusion, eternal and with- 
out end : as is the soul, so its active energy— 
as the faculty of burning is in fire. It is from 
the Tantras, that the rites and foraulae of the 
worship of Prakriti or Sakta is obtained. 
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They are numerous, of great extent, and in 
the fom of a dialogue between Siva and his 
bride. Many of the Sakta worshippings are, 
nothing more than a convivial party, consist- 
ing of the raeinbere of a single family, or at 
which men only tire assembled and the com. 
pany are glad to cat fiesh and drink spirits : 

Lot bim pledge the wine cup again and again, 

'I'ill he meagure his length on the ground ; 

Let him rise and once more the goblet drain. 

And with freedom for aye, from a life of pain, 

Shall the glorious feat be crowned. 

The earliest record of Sacti is in the 
Peri pi ns. The Sacti are the consorts or ener- 
gies of the iiitidoo gods : thus Parvati is the 
saeti of Siva ; Lakshmi, that of Vishnu ; and 
Siiraswati, Brahmai or Brahmiui, of Brahma. 
As their energies, they participate in their 
various avatars or incarnations ; Lakshmi, in 
those of Visliuu, being Varalii,Narasinhi, Sita, 
Radha, &c., and in like manner are tite other 
sacti. In (he eighth volume of the Asiatic'* 
Researches, Mr. Colebrooke calls them also 
Matri oi‘ mothers, and says “ they are named 
Bralmii, 4^0 ., because they issued from the 
bodies of Brulima and the other gods resipec- 
tively.” The sacti are said to have nuiltM'ous 
followers in northern India ; in the Peninsula 
of India, (he sacti sect seem to be unknown. 
But in N. India the sacti sect arc said to 
worship the sacti excdusivcly. The emblem 
of worship is the yoni. One hrauck of'j^e 
sneti woi sliippers is so grossly licentaliii find 
adilicted to debauchery, that they are held 
ill the utmost detestation by the other sects, 
and even by a large portion of their own. It 
is related that the energy of each god, exactly 
like him, with the same form, the same decora- 
tions, and the same vehicle, came to fight against 
the Asura or demons. 'The sacti of Brahma, girt 
with a white cord and bearing a hollow gourd, 
arrived on a car yoked with swans : her litle 
is Brahraani. Maheswari came riding on a 
bull and bearing a trident with a vast serpent 
for a ring and a crescent for a gem. Cu- 
mara, bearing a lance in her hand, and riding 
on n peacock, being Ambica in the form of 
Kartikeya, came to make war on the children 
of Di ti the giants, or Asura. The sacti niMed, . 
Vishnaivi also arrived sitting on an eagle, 
bearing a conch, a discus, a club, abow,y.'T 
svTv'i^ in 1»pr linnds. The eiif^ 

Haf'’ assumed the unrii^A«btf4 

hol/f *>kewise came there, as8Hi*r;ii 

bodied m a form precisely similar A 1 , 
Narasinha, witli au erect luaue reacld^V 
5 host of stars. Aiudri (Indrani^ ctl 
«nng the thunderbolt in her hand 2.d M 
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* who sprung from the body of Devi, horrible, 

> liowling like a hundred jackals. She, sor- 
named Aparajita, the unconquered goddess, 
addressed Isan'a, whose head is encircled by 
his dusky braided locks.” In the foregoing 
extract, Maheswari and Chandica- arc forms 
of Parvati ; and Narasiubi, Vishtiaivi, and 
Yarahi, those of Lakshmi. Major Moor like- 
wise observes that in the mythology of the 
hindoos, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, have 
assigned them consorts which ai'e personifica- 
tions, respectively, of the active energies of 
their Lords, and are called Sacti. Saraswati 
is the Sacti of Brahma, Lukshrai of Vishnu, 
and Parvati of Siva : hence those, of whatever 
sect, who worship excl naively the female 
power — ^Parvati fi. e., Devi), however, more 
especially, are called Sacta. The inferior 
deities in their own persons, and the Ava- 
^tara of the superior, are likewise mated in 
fable, and have their wills executed by active 
helpmates ; each of whom, except in sex, 
exactly resembles the deity whose partner 
she is : from whose bodies indeed, as Eve 
from Adam’s, they are, in some theogonies, 
supimsed to have proceeded, and with whose 
powers and attributes they arc armed. Eight 
of these Sacti are more particularly recorded, 
their names arc the following : — 

Maheswari sacti of Mahesa, or Sira. 

Brahmi, or Bralimaiii... sacti of Brahma. 

Narayaui sacti of Narayana. 

Aindri sacti of Indra. 

Kaumari sacti of Kartikeya. 

Varahi sacti of Vishnu of the Vnhar 

Avatara. 

Narasiuhi sacti of Vishnu in the Nara- 

sing Avatara. 

Aparajita a form of Bhavaui, sacti of 

Siva. 

This list is taken from Mr. Paterson’s Essay 
on ):he hindoo religion, in the eighth volume 
of the As, Res., p. 68. Mr. Paterson remarks 
that Aparajita may be the Aphrodite of the 
Greeks, and Maheswari, or a female Siva, rid- 
ing on a white bull, may have given rise to the 
story of Europe’s rape ; while Brahmi, or the 
female Brahma, with tlie swan, may, in like 
manner, have been the origin of the fable of 
Jupiter and Leda. These explanations were, 
l^erhaps, invented by the Greeks, to account 
■v^^^yrabols, of the meaning of which they 
|^^^%norant. ' The eight Sacti, or energies 
^^^^.lany deities, are also called Matri, or 
soroe places they are thus enu- 
Maheswari, Aindri, Yarahi, 
IMH^avi, Caumari, Chamunda, and Chartlca. 
j|P^^e<luce the number to seven ; omitting the 
|®S>latter, and adding Canveri. Prayers are 
Sm^ssed to the Matri on various oecasiotis, 
ially in the Cavacha, or defensive iucan- 
fi^i( |s. Each of the Sacti or energy of the 
pities has the Vahan of their respective 
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Sagrificio, It. 

Sagridrio, „ 

Sacrifioiuin, Lat. 

Med’h, Sams. 

Saortficio, It., Pobt., Sp. 

Bali, Tah. 

Gao, Taii. 


lords : Bhavani is, however, ofitener seen on a 
lion or tiger than on Kandi, th^ vahan bull of 
her spouse. — Goleman on the Mythology of 
the Hindoos, p. 121 ; Roya Mucuta on the 
Amaracosha Moor's Pantheon. See Agni, 
Ballaji, Brahma, Chaudra, Hiranyagharbha, 
Kama, Lakshmi, Malta devi, Osiris, Parvati, 
Saras- vatl, Satarupa, Tripati. 

SACRIFICE. 

Fida, Ar. Sagrificio, It. 

Sadqa, „ Sagrificio, „ 

Taaaduq, „ Sacrifioiuin, Lat. 

Kurban, RKe. „ Med’h, Sams. 

Libation, Bua. Saortficio, It., Pobt., Sp. 

Oblation, ,, Bali, Tah. 

Sacrifice, Fk. Gao, Tcii. 

Sacrifizio, It. 

A sacrifice is an offering of any consecrated 
thing to a deity, whether an animal, anything 
of the mineral or vegetable world, a manufac- 
tured article, or in the form of a libation or an 
oblation. All nations seem to have had a 
stage in their history, in which to make 
offerings in sacrifice formed a part of their 
mode of worshipping the deity whom they 
reverenced. The earliest record of sacrifices 
extant, are those reconied in Genesis iv, 2, 
15, 25, in the cases of Cain and Abel, where 
Cain, an agricultui'ist or, as he is styled, a 
tiller of the ground, brought of the fruit of 
the ground an offering to the Lord, and Abel, 
who was anomade, a keeper of sheep, brought 
of the firstlings of his flock and of the fat 
thereof, and it is mentioned that the Lord had 
respect unto Abel and to his offering ; but 
unto Cain and to his offering he had not 
respect. And thus, even in those early days 
in the history of the human race, the blood 
sacrifice, the oblation and immolation of 
animals, was deemed by the offerer more 
worthy of the deity’s acceptance than the 
fruits and flowers of the earth. In the 
exalted ideas of the sacrificing races, the view 
taken seems to have been that the most pre- 
cious thing should be offered and with the 
object of propitiating a wrathful being, and 
there followed on this the offering up of 
human beings, of the children of the sacrificer, 
the children of kings, though criminals, of 
captives taken in war, slaves, and even 
women were sacrificed.' Chap, xi of Judges, 
tells us how Jephtbah when he invaded the 
country of the Ammonites, vowed a vow unto 
the Lord, and said, ‘ If thou shall without 
fail deliver the children of Ammon into 
mine hands, then it shall be, that whatso- 
ever cometh forth of the doors of my house 
to meet me, when 1 return in peace from 
the children of Ammon, shall surely be 
the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt- 
offering. ***** And Jophthah came to 
Mizpeh unto his house, and, behold, his 
daughter came out to meet him with timbrels 
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if and with dances. • * * And he said, alas my 
I daughter * * I have opened my mouth unto 
I -the Lord, and I cannot go back. * * * And 
f it came to pass that at the end of two months, 
i; that she returned unto her father, Avho did 
with her according to his vow which he had 
' vowed : and she knew no man.’ The iuter- 
^ pretation which from tiie concluding passage, 
i has been put on the character of Jephthali’s 
offering, viz., that his daughter I’cmained a 
virgin for the Lord’s sake, but this view is 
not supported by the preceding words, where 
Jephthah declares the object of his vow 
should be u burnt offering. The readiness 
with whicli Abraham obeyed tiic command to 
offer up his only sou Isaac, indicates a 
Jknowledgo of this rite. J(ireiniah xix, 4 and 
5, shows, says Dr. Milinan, that in later tinie.s, 
human sacrifices were ofi’ered to Moloch and 
to Baal. The immolation of human victlm.s 
particularly of the most precious, the favour- 
ite, the first born child, apjioars as a common 
usage, among many nations, more especially 
the tribes by which Abraham was suri'onud- 
ed, and when suddenly commanded to cut off 

* that life on which all the splendid promises 
of the Almighty seemed to depend, he olieys 
and sets forth w'ith iii.s nnsnspccting child to 
offer the fatal sacrifice on Mount Moiiah. It 
was the distinguishing rite among the wor- 
shippers of Moloch, at a later period ofJewi.sh 
history it was practi.sed by a king of Moab, 
it was undoubtedly derived by the Carthage- 
uians from their I’limnician ancestoi-s on the 
shores of Syria. It was an ordinary usage in 

, the worship of Moloch. But, beside.s the 
common worship of Moloch, the Book of 
' Kings names the Sepharvaite.s ns making 
< these human sacrifico.s ( II Kings x vii, H I ) and 
' the king of Moab (II Kings iii, 27.) These 
J filial sacrifices were <loubtless of rare and 
, extraordinary occurrence ; they were either 

• to expiate some dreadful guilt, to avert tho 
imminent vengeance of an offended deity, or 
to extort his ble.ssing on some important 
enterprise. Dr. Milmau, however, considers 
that the Hebrew religion held human sacri- 
fices in abhorrence, and that the great rite of 
sacrifice was regulated amongst the Hebrews 
with the utmost proedsion, and with three 
distinct objects. Kvery morning and every 
evening, the smoke froin the great brazen 
altar of burnt offerings ascendecl in tlie name 
of the whole people. On tlie seventh day, 
two animals instead of one was slain, and the 
offering of the poorest was acceptable. The 
sacrifices were {Mirtly propitiatory, tJmt is, 
voluntary acts of levercuce in ord('i' to secure 
the favour of tloJ to the devout worsbipper : 
partly eucliaristic, or expressive of gratitude 
for the divine Ides.sings. Of this nature were 


the first fruits, and whether reaping ihe 
harvest or gathering in the vintage, the 
Israelite made an oblation of thanksgiving to 
the gracious Being who had bestowed his 
bounty. Lastly, the Hebrew sacrifices were 
piacular or expiatory ; every sin either of 
the nation or the individual had its appointed 
atonement. The tenth day of the seventh 
moptb was set apart for the solemn rite of 
national expiation. First a buliock was to 
be slain and the blood sprinkled, not only in 
the customary places but within the Holy of 
Holies itself. Then two goats were chosen, 
and lots cast upon them ; the one assigned to 
the Lord was sacrificed ; on the other, by the 
imprecation of the high priest, the sins of 
the whole people were heaped, and it was 
then taken beyond the camp and sent into the 
desert to Azazel, the spirit of evil to whom 
Hebrew belief assigned tiie ivastc and bowling 
wilderness as his earthly dwelling. Sacrifices * 
have, however, been and continue common 
to ail races and religions. They are made in 
the form of offerings of the raw products of 
the earth, of raw food, of cooked food, of 
water, and of living creatures. The eSMiest 
historical record is met with in the Old 
Tustament. The contest recorded between 
Cain and Abel, marks the jealous rival- 
ry and strife between the powerful over- 
bearing dwellers in cities who bear arms and 
till the ground and the harmless noraade 
.shepherds. The first victim was Abel, but 
the struggle runs through the whole history 
of Asia. In the early ages of the world the 
offerings of living creatures was deemed the 
more acceptable, and, in the time of Solomon, 
an instance (liCliron. vii, C) is l ecorded of the 
sacrifice of 22,000 oxen. Isaiah, however, (i, 
JO-14) openly denounced the sacrifice of 
animals, as an atonement for sin. ‘ Hear\he 
word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom ; give 
car unto the law of onr God, ye people of 
Gomorrah. To what purpose is the multi- 
tude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the 
Lord : 1 am full of the burnt offerino’s of 
rams, and the lat of fed beasts ; and I 
d»light not in the blood of bullocks, or . 
of lambs, or of he goats. When ye come#!'^ 
to appear before me, who bath ieqai|<(| 
this at your hand, to tread my coqf|», ?:?!;? 
Bring no more vain oblations ; incense 
abomination unto me ; the new moons and 
sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot 
away with ; it is iniquity, even the solemn 
meeting. Tour new moons and your appoint- 
ed feasts my soul hateth : they are a trouble 
unto me ; I am weary to bear tAem.* But 
a little after the time of Isaiah, Buddha 
appeare«l objecting to the animal sacrifices. 
From the times of the Vedas until now, the 
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Uoma, an oAToriug of ghi to the fire, from the 
tlhenkna or sacrificial ladle ; also the Fasaya, 
sacred food of rice and milk, cooked in sacri- 
ficial kettles, . are oblations of hindoos. Mr. 
Wheeler is of opinion that the Loma was in- 
troduced by the brahmins to displace animal 
sacrifices. Amongst other ancient Vedic cus- 
toms, was that of the self-sacrifice of wives on 
the funeral piles of their husbands, and it 
has continued in some part of Asia up to 
the close of the nineteenth century. It is 
related in the Mahabarata that after the battle 
of Kurukshetra, when the widows of the 
slain wei-e talking over their losses, Vyasa 
bid them repair to the banks of the Ganges. 
Vyasa also was present, and called out the 
natnes of the slain. All appeared in great 
glory and splendour and more beautiful than 
when they were alive, widows went to their 
husbands, daughters to their fathers, mo- 
{hers to their sons, sisters to their brothers, 
and all the fifteen years of sorrow which had 
passed since the war of the Mahabarata were 
forgotten in the ecsta(!y of seeing each other 
again. The night passed away in the fulness 
of jo)^aud when the morning dawned, all 
the dead mounted their horses and chariots 
and disappeared. But Vyasa said that the 
widows who wanted to rejoin their dead hus- 
bands might do so, and all the widows went 
and bathed in the Ganges, and came out of 
the water again, kissed, one by one, the feet of 
Dhrilarashtra and Gandhari, and then went 
and drowned themselves in the river : and, 
through the prayers of Vyasa, they all went 
to the place they wished and obtained their 
several desires. In the hindoo sacrifices, the 
sweet smelling kusa grass, seems to have been 
employed, from the most an<;icnt dales, and 
also a spirituous fluid which they called the 
spjma juice, and the Persians called hom. 
l^bit this fluid was is doubtAd, but it hud 
B^mulating and intoxicating qualities, fur the 
Big Veda (ix) says, “ the purifying soma, 
like the sea rolling its waves has poured forth 
songs and hymns and thoughts.” It has been 
said to be the fermented acid juice of the 
Sorcostemma acidum, the shom-luta of Ben- 
^1, but the fierce exultations which are 
noticed in the Rig Veda, could only have 
been produced by a strong alcoholic drink. 

The duty of offering to the Lord of the first 
of every product has doubtless had almost a 
universal hold on man. Exodus xxii, 29, 
coramaods the offer of the first fruits, and the 
same is enjoined in Deut. xxvi, 2 ; Lev ii, 12, 
and numerous other places. Gen. iv, 4, tells us 
that Abel brought the first of his flock, and 
Exod. xiii, 12, and other places enjoin this, 
and to the present day, in the villages around 
Chingleput the first-born daughter in the 
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weaver families are devoted as deva-dasa to 
the gods of the hindoo temples. The pouring 
out of water as an oblation is a very ancient 
rite. David when pressed by the people of 
Falestine, craved for a drink from the well at 
the gate of Bethlehem, and afterwards would 
not drink it when brought by three men, “ but 
poured it out unto the Lord.” Ages prior 
thereto, (Gen. xxxv, 14), Jacob is mentioned 
as setting up a pillar and he poured a drink 
offering thereon, and he poured oil thereon, 
aud to the presenT day, throughout British 
India, tho lingum, the priapus or phallus, is 
daily worshipped by tho saiva hindoos and 
washed with oil and milk. Wine was occa- 
sionally used as in Numbers xxviii, 7, caqjiing 
the strong wine to be poured unto the Lord 
for a drink offering. I Samuel vii, 6, Israel 
gathered together to Mizpch and drew water 
and pouretl it out before the Lord, Although 
tho sacrificial rite of offering human beings, 
seems to havo prevailed amongst many peoples, 
the ordinary Vedic offerings were of cooked 
food, delicious food and drink ; the Janemajaya, 
however, was a sacrifice of snakes, and tho 
Rnjnsayn was a royal sacrifice to the gods, in 
acknowledgment of sovereignty and supre- 
macy. Originally it was a great national feast. 

Human sacrifices, says Bunsen, were abolish- 
ed by the Egyptians, in tho very earliest times, 
declaring it to be an abomination to the gods. 
Whereas in Palestine, in Syria, and in culti- 
vated Phojiiicia ami Carthage, such sacrifices 
continued to bo offered to Moloch as the very 
climax of religious ivorship. hiven Rome 
herself, in tho time of her Ctesars, buried her 
Gallic prisoners alive, iu order to appease the 
wrath of their gods. Many of the kings of 
Judah and Israel caused their children to pass 
through the fire. The Greeks and Romans 
also were not free from these atrocities. 

Animal sacrifices seem to have been a 
usual rite amongst all the Scythian race.s. 
Some members of this great stock appear to 
have wandered so far from their northern 
seats as the peninsula of India, in the most 
southern parts of whicli are found great 
numbers of cromlechs and cairns. All round 
Hyderabad in the Dokhan these are to be 
seen, and, at one place, about 12 miles from 
that city is a vast site of these ancient dead. 
In all the cairns that have been opened 
there, sepulchral urns have been found, and in 
their neighbourhood, human bones and bones 
of animals. From one excavated by Captain 
A. McGouu, there was obtained a perfect 
human skull. Of the race who adopted that 
form of burial nothing is now known. Whe- 
ther they were a nomade people who wander, 
ed into India and wandered out again, re- 
mains to be guessed at, or whether they have 
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niM'ged into the mass of the people. But 
that they were nomades, dwelling in tents, 
seems proved by what 1 ‘emains in the place 
alluded to near Hyderabad where is to be 
seen a gi'eat encamping ground, the stone 
enclosures for each tent beiug {)erfect, and 
that they were tents and not houses is proved 
by the circumstance that within the enclo- 
sures there are no mounds of ruined houses, 
but in all merely a level space, and it may be 
a question whether the hones now found in 
their cairns are those of victims interred with 
the dead ? Amongst the Arian hindoos, the 
sacrifice of a horse, the uswamcd’ha, seems 
to have been practised. There are two hymus 
in ^he Ric Veda, describing the rite, and 
which leave no doubt, that in the early reli- 
gious rites of the race, this sacrifice, as a burnt 
offering to the gods, was made. It was even 
then, however, falling into disuse, and was 
existing as a relic of an ante-vedic period, 
imported from some foreign region, possibly 
from Scythia, where animal victims, and 
especially horses, were commonly sacrificed. 
Aud in still later times, the aswamed’ha 
consisted in certain ceremonies ending in the 
liberation of the horse, just as throughout 
Southern India aud ubout Benares, is still 
practised with a bull or cow, many of which 
are met with in every village, freed or lot 
loose in the name of the hindoo gods Siva or 
Vishnu. Professor Max Muller reminds us 
of what we read in Herodotus (v, si) that 
amongst the Thracians it was usual after the 
death of a man, to find out who had been the 
most beloved of his wives, aud to sacrifice her 
upon the tomb. Mela (ii, 2) gives liiesnmcas 
the general custom of tlie Getsc line. Herodo- 
tus (iv, 71 ) asserts a similar faet of the Scythi- 
ans, and Pansanias (iv, 2) of the Greeks. Ju 
Salamis, formerly called Coronca, a man, says 
William llowil, was annually sacrificed to Ar- 
gaula, the daughter of Ceiu’ops, nuci daughter- 
iii-law of Argaiilis. Tliis continued to the 
time of Diphilus, who changed the victim to a 
bull. Men were saurificed in Heliopolis, a city 
of Egypt, till the time of Ainosis. Men were 
also sacrificed to Juno, as many as nine in 
one day, but Amosis cliauged the victims to 
waxen statutes of men. A man was sacrificed 
to the Omadian Bacchus in Chios and also in 
Tenedos. The Spartans according to Apollo- 
dorus, sacrificed men to Mars. The Phmiii- 
ciaus and Egyptians, Cretans and Persians 
had siiBilar sacrifices. Philo Biblius tells us 
that the PhoBniciaus had a king named Israel, 
who sacrificed his only son Jeust, which was 
tlie origin of their custom. The Curetes 
sacrificed boys, and Pallas says that the sacri- 
fices of men did not cease everywhere till the 
''Sys of Hadrian the emperor. 


A virgin was sacrificed annually iu Laodl^ 
cca to Minerva, afterwards a hart was sub; 
stituted. The Carthagenians had simil ii 
sacrifices till Iphicrates abolished them 
Augustus Caesar, when he took Perusia 
sacrificed 300 men of the equestrian ant 
seuatorian orders, to the manes of his uncU 
Julius. Porphyry says, in his time, a mat 
was sacrificed every year at the shrine oi 
Jupiter Lutiaris. llcliogabalus offered humai 
victims to the Syrian deity, which he intro, 
duued. With the Gauls and Germans, n< 
business of any importance, was transactec 
without being prefaced by human blood. Ac- 
cording to Lucans Phnrsaiia (lib. iv, 444) th( 
gods to whom these sacrifices were made 
were Tliautetes, Hesus, and Taranis, and tha; 
in tlie midst of gloomy woods to increase tb| 
liorror. Tacitus in his Annals (lib. xiii,) say 
that the Hermanduri sacrificed all the 
prisoners to Mars. The Ardnoima and Hy ^ 
ciuian forests were terrible for these imnu 
tions at the hands of tlie Drnids. (See Cl 
diaii iu Laudes Stilichones, lib. i.) The M 
sagetae, the Scythiiin, tiie Gete, the Sarmati 
the Suevi, and all the Scandinaviai^rac 
believed that no blessing, or security could 
obtained except by these horrors. Ditliii 
relates the same sacrifices to the god Sw 
towiti in Zeeland. The Hruiils burned n 
in wicker frames to the gods. Ilarailcar, be 
defeated in Sicily, not only sacrificed a boy 
Cronos on the spot, but drowned some of 
priests to appease the god. The Persians, sj 
Bunsen, bmieil people’ alive. The Cypria 
the Rhodians, the Phociaiis, the lonians, 
people of Chios, Lesbos and Tenedos, all 1 
human sacrifices. Tlie natives of the Taw 
Chersonesns, oflTered to Diana, every strarf 
whom chance throw upon their coast. Al 
toluenes, the Messininn, slew 300 noble jJ 
demouians, at once, amongst wliom I 
Theopomjnis, the king of Sparta, at the | 
iof Jupiter of Ithome. The Spartans) 
j return sacriticinl their captives to M; 
Phylnichus and Porphyry assert that e'! 
Grecian state, before marching against* 
enemy .sacrificed lintnaii victims. Livy k 
that in the con.sulate of Emisius Paulus F 
Terentiiis Varro, two Gauls, a man - 
woman, and two (Grecians, were buried i. 
at Rome, in the ox-market, in a place w» 
round and made for such purposes. Plutt 
gives another instance of this a few yf 
before, iu the consulate of Flaminius t 
Furius. It is a.s.serted that the principal fr 
lives led in triumph by the Romans, w 
for a long time, despatched afterwards ati 
altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Marius sacrif^ 
his owu daughter to the Dii Averrijuci, for s' 
ccss aiiainst the Oimhri ( MnnrlAitr* al..' 
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uflil Piutarcli all affirm it. The Dumatiane 
Arabia sacrificed annually a boy. Ibe 
B ;$eks, says Pliillarcbus, generally sacri* 
,,ed men before they went out to battle, 
.'he Thracians and Scythians did the same. 

I Every classical reader will recollect the 
.ttempted sacrifice of Iphegeuia, by her 
ather, and the perfected one of the daughter 
ff Erectheiis and Pruxithia by the Athenians. 
At this time, says Eusebius, a man is 
sacrificed in Megalopolis, at the feast of 
Jupiter Latiaris. The same had been the 
case to Jupiter in Ar(;adia, to Saturn in 
Carthage, lu Lydia, Diodorus asserted that 
200 of the sons of the nobles, and 300 of the 
eople at large had been sacrificed, Dionysius 
if Halicarnassus says that Apollo and Jupiter 
pad at one time demanded so many human 
werifices of the aborigines in Italy, that they 
hitually decimated themselves : and, to escape 
{Torn the iufiiction, emigrated into distant 
anxious. This is said to have happened to 
pnj Pelasgi in Italy; that it became the 
foil! of the country ; and, notwithstanding 
a<io emigration of the young men, the oracles 
<ioiitinM^d to demand and the magistrates to 
Uiiforce these sacrifices, till Hercules put a 
fstop to them. Down to comparatively recent 
Aiiistoric times, the Fluenicians, Carthage- 
Irians, Aramseaus, Syrians, Babylonians 
aind even Israelites and their neighbours on 
tl/oth sides of the Jordan, sacrificed their 
Dhildreu with the hoped for object of averting 
amy great and serious misfortune. A Phoeni- 
tliian legend is of £1, the Strong offering up 
tois son Yedud or Yedid the Beloved, El, 
se -iing the Kronos. 

sw.Malckh Bel, was the same as the Tyrian 
emjercules, or Moloch or Bal-Moloch, to whom, 
alsc also to Hecate and Melekhet Artemis, dogs 
8oro>re"sacrificed. In Babylonia ; (Is. Ixvi, 3, 
xiii, 13, xxxiv, 20) their neck or back- 
a iilm ^e had to be broken unless redeemed. The 
Rig.ncipal sacrifices ofiered to Hercules Usov, 
like well as to his mythical companion Avere 
soupman beings, which in Laodicea of Phoenicia 
said/ght be ransomed by a doe. At Carthage, 
practice of sacrificing their favourite 
lildren. and those of the highest rank in 
noti'Dour of Hercules, continued down to their 
beeitest wars. The legend of the Grecian Her- 
Ides is that he became insane, burned his own 
of children as well as those of his twin*brotber 
UDi'|>hicles, and nmrdered his guest Iphitus. We 
eoiifiTe> says Sharpe, the authority of Manetho, 
sarnie Egyptian priest, for the fact that some 
and iiminals were openly burnt alive in the form 
thafP a sacrifice, eveiy year at midsummer, in 
city of Idithya. Nations less earnest in 
antiheir religious feelings shuddered at the 
Ch>nhaman cruelty ; but it had probably gone 


out of use long before the Egyptians were 
reproached by Virgil and Ovid with sacrific* 
ing human l)eiugs to the Nile to obtain a 
bouuteons overflow. Since that time altars 
have seldom been lighted for human sacrifices, 
but by men who, shame to say, have been 
struggling for theological opinions, in entire 
forgetfulness of the humility, mildness and 
brotherly kindness for which such opinions 
are chiefly valuable. Bunsen mentions that 
the sacrificial stamp of Egypt, had the figure 
of a man on his knees, his hands tied behind 
his back, with the sacrificial knife tied behind 
his back, indicates a human being as the pri- 
mary sacrificial object of Egypt. 

In the most ancient times, the Aryans of- 
fered human sacrifices to Vanina (Onranos). 
To Agiii, it was the fire-sacrifice with melted 
butter. To the Tyrian Hercules, dogs were 
sacrificed, and to Diana, a doe, as a substitute 
for Iphigenia. 

In Palestine, Syria, Phoenicia and Car 
thage, human sacrifices were offered up as 
the veiy climax of religious worship, and 
even Rome in the time of the Ciesars, burnet 
her Gallic prisoners alive in order to appeasi 
the wrath of their gods. In a war betweei 
two Arab chiefs, in the time of Belisarius 
but which was carried on without the inter 
ference of cither Persia or Rome, the son o 
Horeth fell into the power of the Mondar o 
Hirah, who sacrificed him to Uzza, the deitj 
wor.shipped by his tribe. Captives taken ii 
war, criminals and even innocent personi 
were offered by the Druids as sacrifices, slaii 
with arroAvs, crucified or consumed in a gene 
ral holocaust of human beings and animals 
wild and domestic. Same is mentioned b^ 
Csesar. One of the pillars in the temple o 
Hercules at Tyre was lighted by day, tin 
other by night ; upon an altar of Hercules 
Buzygos at Rhodes, one of the two sacrificia 
oxen was offered up amidst imprecations 
probably to Adonis the god of spring as th< 
ass or dog was to Typhon. The Tyriai 
Hercules was (ho same as Moloch, the King 
Baal-Moloch, Malakh-Bel as lie is called in tE 
coins. No statues were erected to him at Cadi 
or in Tyre, but in Tyre he was worshippei 
with eternal fire, which lighted up the temph 
by night from the reflection on the columns o: 
Smaragdus ; dogs were sacrificed to him a< 
well as to Hecate and Melekhet-Artemis 
In Babylonia, their neck or back -bone (Isa 
Ixvi, 3) as well as the first-born of the ass 
if they were not redeemed, was, according ti 
the law of Moses (Ex. xjii, 13 ; also xxxiv 
20), broken in honour of him. The princi 
pal sacrifices offered to Hercules-tlisoy, a 
well as to his mythical companion Mefekhet 
Artemis were human beings. In iiaodicei 



they might be ransomed by a doe, as Diana 
acicepted tiiat animal instead of Ipliigenia. 
The wild boar was also sacred to the same 
goddess. And, in like manner, in another 
myth, another Artemis caused the delicate 
vernal Adonis to be slain by a boar instead of 
by Mars as be is usually said to be. At Carth- 
age, the practice of sacrificing their favourite 
children, and those of the highest rank con- 
tinued down to their latest wars. Hercules 
of the Phoenicians was called Melkath. 
The Grecian Hercules, is described as becom- 
ing insane, and burning his own children as 
well as those of his twiu-Ijruther Iphicles, and 
murdering his guest Ipbitus. But, in Asia, 
the ruthless god sometimes also required this 
atrocious sacrifice. In Amathus, Malika 
(Moloch), * the inhospitable Zeus,’ sarcasti- 
cally called Jupiter Hospes, had his bloody 
altar before the temple of Adonis (Lord) and 
Baaltis (Queen.) So had Saturn in Arabia 
whom Nonnus compares with the Syrian god. 
These sacrifices were offered on occasions of 
great misfortune but as a mutter of course 
when there was excessive heat. 

Bunsen quoting Megasthoncs, (iii, 525 
531) mentions the Indians tradition of Her- 
cules, as reigning in India fifteen generations 
after Dyonysus. He built Palihrotha and 
other cities, had numerous sons, to each of 
whom he loft, an Indian kingdom, and a 
daughter Pandaea to wlmra he likewise be- 
queathed a realm. Bunsen following Lassen 
says ho was chiefly worshipped in the Suras- 
Sen country and idoutifie.s him with Krishna, 
says he founded Mathura. 

The “Saturday Review” of the 31st Ja- 
nuary 1863, in a review of Lord Stanhope’s 
Miscellanies, — asks, “ wore human sacrifices 
iu use among the Romans ? Lord Mahon 
bad mentioned to Macaulay a note in Griselcr’s 
history of the Church stating, on the authority 
)f a passage iu Laetantius,that huniuu sacri- 
Sces existed in the classic days of Rome. 
Macaulay denied it. Lord Mahon scut him the 
passage from Lactantius.” Lord Macaulay 
!ays, Lactautius’ words are these, “ Nc Latuii 
juidem hujus immauitatis expertes fucruut ; 
iiquidem Jupiter Latiaris etiam nunc san- 
guine colitur humano,” which sentence Lord 
Macaulay translated thus : “ Nor have eveu 
he Latins been free from this enormity, 
fit be true that eveu now Jupiter Latiaris 
8 propitiated with human blood.” Accord- 
ng to Strabo, human victims were offered iu 
acrifice at the promontory on which stood 
he temple of Apollo Leucatas. They were 
iffered in honor of the god and to avert evil, 
lel, or Baal, the god of the sun, the Apollo 
)f the Gi'eeks and Latins, was worshipped as 
3el, or Belenus by the Britons. Human 
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sacrifices wore common in tlie ..^Ipid (Hellic) 
house of Athamas as well as among thf 
Pdasgi . The Carthageniaus after their defeat 
of Agathodes, burnt some of their captives 
as a sacrifice ; the Assyrians offered human 
sacrifices to the god Nergal. In Rome a 
statue of Jupiter was sprinkled every year 
with human blood, down to the second or 
third century before Christ, and in Northern 
Europe hum.nn sacrifices continued to a much 
later period. In Mexico and Peru they seem 
to have been peculiarly numerous. Muller 
has suggested that this may have partly arisen 
from the fact that these races were not soften- 
ed by the possession of domestic animals. 
Various estimates have been made of the 
number of human victims annually sacrificed 
in the Mexican temples. Muller thinks, 2,500 
is a moderate estimate ; but in one year it 
appears to have exceeded 10,000. Among the 
Jews, the twenty -eighth and tweuty-nintR 
verses of the twenty-seventh chapter of Levi- 
ticus appear to indicate that human sacrifices 
were at one time habitual among the Jews. 

During the Ludi Circenscs of the Romans, 
it was not unusual for hundreds of thfliisands 
of wild beasts to be massacred in a single 
day, in the P'laviau Amphitheatre or Collo- 
.‘!cum. Suetonius tells us that, at its conse- 
cration by Titus, 5,000 wild and 4,000 tame 
animals were immolated, and Trajan, accord- 
ing to Don Cassius, after his victory over the 
D.acians, slaughtered 1 1 ,000 of these animals. 

The Greek and Latin writers mention 
Cronos, or Saturn, as one the principal Phoe- 
nician and Carthagenian deities. As father 
of Jupiter, he had a definite place and history 
in classical mythology, though there are few 
traces of his independent worship. But it is 
by no means certain what specific name of 
tho PhcBiiician mythology answered t8 the 
j Cronos of the G reek. According to Sanch<i^;;j 
niatho, it was II ; according to Damasciiis^ ' 
tho Phoenicians and Syrians called Saturn, El, 
Bel, and Balatheu ; but II, or El are the 
Hebrew El, God ; Bal is a general name for 
the supremo divinity, and Balatben, a combi- 
nation of Bal with some epithet. We do not 
obtain, therefore, from this account any spe- 
cific name. The most characteristic. Circum- 
stance which we learn concerning him, is that 
the human sacrifices of the Phoenicians and 
Carthageniaus were specially performed in 
his honour. “ The Phoenician histoiy of 
Sanchouiatho,” says Porphyiy, “ is full of 
iustanecs, in which that people, when suffering 
under great calamity from war, or pestilence,' 
or drought, chose by public vote one of those 
most dear to them and sacrificed him to 
Saturn.” It is remarkable that iu the frag- 
mentary history preserved to us of Phoenicia 
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• proper, we fiod no mention of such a sacrifice ; 
but in the siege under Alexander it was 
proposed to revive a custom suspended for 
many ages, and sacrifice a boy to Saturn. 
The elder men interposed and prevented it. 
That such a practice had prevailed in Phoeni- 
cia in earlier times is certain. Its existence 
in Palestine is at once indicated and con- 
demned in the histoiy of Abraham, and wc 
know that it prevailed in the circumjacent 
tribes. We trace it in the Phoenician colonies, 
in Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete and Sardinia, where 
it was derived from the Carthageuiaus, and 
above all, in Carthage itself. An unusual 
number of victims, of the choicest quality, 
were sacrificed here, on occasion of any ex- 
traordinary calamity ; after tlie victory of 
Agathoclos two hundred noble youths are 
said to have been slaughtered. But it was 
also a part of the established ritual of the 
Carthageuiaus, and every year a youthful 
victim was chosen by lot. 

Infants, saysKenrick, were burnt alive and 
their sacrifice had a special significance. The 
most acceptable offering of all was that of an 
only child. The image of Saturn, as we loaru 
fromDiodorusSiculuswas of brass; the stretch- 
ed out hands were hollow, turned upwards so 
as to receive the body of a child, which thtuice 
slid down into fiery receptacle Itelow. Mothers 
brought their infants in their arms, and as 
any manifestation of reluctance would have 
made the sacrifice nnacceptablo to the god, 
stilled them by their caresses till the moment 
when they were thrown into the flairnis. 
Human sacrifices were not offered to one god 
only, nor to one specially answering to the 
Saturn of the Greeks .and Homans ; but as 
he was reputed to have devoured his own 
children, it was natural that, in witnessing 
the sacrifice of infants, they should call the 
god to whom they were offered, Saturn. Ohiun, 
mentioned by Amos (v, 2(),) as an object of 
idolatrous worship to the Israelites, is identi- 
cal with the planet Saturn, the name being 
so used in Syriac and Arabic, but it docs not 
appear that he was worshipped with infant 
sacrifices. There is equally no doubt that 
Chinn is the Siva of the Hindoos, who pro- 
nounce the name of this deity Sco, Seb, Sev, 
Siv, Sivin, Chivin. Chemosh, the “ abomina- 
tion of the Moabites,” has been also identified 
witli Saturn ; and on the other band, Saturn 
was presumed to be worshipped where human 
sacrifices were known to have anciently pre- 
vailed, as in Italy, in aboriginal times. Tlie 
scriptures of the Old Testament are full of 
allusions to these bloody rites, and it may be 
inferred from them that they belonged not 
exclusively to the worship of one God. “ They 
have filled this place,” says the prophet Jere- 


miah, (xix, 4, 5), ** with the blood of inno- 
cents ; they liave built the high places of 
Baal, to burn their sons with fire for burnt- 
offerings unto Baal.” The mention of human 
sacrifices, however, is generally connected in 
scripture with the name of Moloch or Mil- 
com, the god of the Ammonites. His statue, 
as described by the Habbinical writers, closely 
resembled that of Saturn in Diodorus, but 
had none of the characteristics of the Greek 
and Roman Saturn. The head was that of a 
bull, a form under which, from the story of 
Enropa and tho Minctaur, it is probable the 
chief god of Phoenicin was represented ; the 
body human, and tho stretched out hands 
received the child, which was consumed in 
the fii-o kiuillcd below, while the beating of a 
tabret by the priests drowned its cries. Ac- 
cording to the common interpretation of the 
passage of Amos, the Israelites had worship- 
ped Moloch even in the desert : the Mosaic 
law denounced the punishment of death 
against any one who should give his seed to 
Moloch. Wo do not read of it, however, among 
tho iilolatrics of Israel in the interval between 
occupation of tlie land of Canaan and the 
reign of Solomon, who introduced “ Moloch, 
the abomination of the children of Ammon,” 
along with the Sidouiun Ashtoreth, and Che- 
inosli, the abomiimtion of Moab, into Jerusa- 
lem. Tho valley of Tophet, or of the son of 
Hiiiuom, just beyond the limits of the city 
near the eastern gate, was the place in which 
the bloody rites were colebrated from the 
time of Solomon till that of Josiah, by whom 
the i)Iaco was defiled, being appointed as a 
rccejitaele for (he filth of the eity ami the 
e.‘irense.s <>!' de:id animals, to consuirie which a 
j)erpetnal lire was kept up. W<! do not find 
tfiat these sacrifices to Moloch were reserved 
for any s[>ceial occasion of national calamity ; 
tlioy appear to have been, like those of Car- 
thage, of regular ocenrrence. Young children 
alouo were the victims and were regarded ns 
a propitiatory offering on behalf of their 
parents. Tludr sacrifiico is generally described 
in scripture by the phrase “ to bo passed 
through the fire to Moloch,” and hence it has 
been supposed that they were not really con- 
sumed, but symbolically passed through the 
flames, that they might undergo the lustra- 
tion by fire. The same word which is used 
in the original is also applied in scripture to 
devotcmenl of the first-born to Jehovah, who, 
in the case of human beings, were redeemed, 
but if the lower animals, sacrificed. “ To be 
passed to Moloch through fii-e,” might there- 
fore signify no more than to he devoted to 
him by tliis ceremony ; which Theodoi’ot 
mentions as still existing in his time. The 
comparison of Jeremiah vii, 81, with xxxii, 
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35, shows, however, that “ to pass through the man who was to be oflTered for a sacrifice, 
the fire” was equivalent to “ burn,” it is upon a block or an altar, with his breast 
unquestionable that human victims were upwards, and with a sword struck him for-® 
offered by fire to tho gods of Palestine, and cibly across the sternum ; then tumbling him 
the strong abhorrence with which the rites of to the ground, from his agonies and convul- 
Moloch are spoken of in scripture is hardly sions as well as from the effusion of blood, 
reconcilable with the supposition of a mere they formed a judgment of future events, 
harmless ceremony. The truth appears to be. The Cimbri ripped open the bowels, and from 
that two motives, an expiatory offering and a them they pretended to divine. In Norway 
religious consecration, were blended in the they beat men’s brains out with an ox-yoke. 
sacrifice of infants to Moloch, and the readi- The same operation was performed in Ice- 
ness, and even joy, with which mothers land, by dashing them against an altar of 
brought them to his altars seems inexplicable stone. In many places they transfixed them 
except on the supposition that they believed with arrows. After they were dead they 
themselves to bo securing their children’s snspended them upon the trees, and left them 
eternal happiness, by the sacrifice of natural to putrify. One of tlie writers above quoted 
feeling. mentions that in his time seventy carcases of 

Amongst the Arian races who wont to the this sort were found in a wood of the Suevi. 
north-west, there are no grounds for believing Dithmar, of Mursburgh, an author of nearly 
that tho Saxons continued to offer human the same age, speaks of a place called Sedu, 
sacrifices after their settlement in Great Bri- in Zeeland, where there, were every yeac 
tain, but, in their own laud, the immolation ninety and nine persons sacrificed to the god 
of captives in honour of their gods was by no Swantowitc. During these bloody festivals 
means uncommon. The great tcmjjle at a general joy prevailed, and banquets were 
Upsal, in Sweden, appears to have been most royally served. They fed, they carous- 
espocially dedicated to Odin, ’i’hor and Frea. ed, and gave a loose to indulgeuce,^which 
Its periodical festivals were accompanied by at other times was not permitted. They 
different degrees of conviviality and license, imagined that there was something mysteri- 
iu which human sacrifices were rarely wjmt- ous in this number nine, for which reason 
ing, varied in their number and value by the these feasts were in some places celebrated 
supposed exigency. In some cases even every ninth year, in others every ninth 
royal blood was selected that the imagined month, and continued for nine days, when all 
auger of tho gods might be appeased. In was ended they washed the image of the deity 
Scandinavia, the authority of the priest was in a pool, or. account,, it is supposed, of its 
much greater thati it would appear to have being stained with blood, and then dismissed 
been among the Anglo-Saxons. It was his the assembly. Their servants were numer- 
word often, which determined where the ous, w'ho attended during the term of their 
needed victims shouhl be found. It was his feasting, and partook of the banquet. At the 
hand that indicted the wound, and his voice elo.se of all they were smothered in the same 
which said, “ I scud thee to Odin,” declaring pool, or otherwise made away with. On 
the object of the sacrifice to be that the gods which Tacitus remark,s, how great aix awe 
might he propitiated, that there might he a this circumsiauce must necessarily infuse into 
fruitful season or a successful war. One those who were not admitted to these myste- 
king slew nine sons in ortler to prolong ries. The accounts are handed down from a 
his own life, in hopes, doubtless, that what variety of authors, in different ages. Many 
thoy were abridged of woub', iti u great mea- of whom were natives of the countries which 
sure, he added to himself ; such instances they describe, and to which they seem 
however, occur not often ; but the common strongly attached. They would not, there- 
victims were without end. Adam Bromeiisis, fore, have brought so foul au imputation on 
speaking of the awful grove of Upsal, Avherc the part of the world in favour of which 
these horrid rites were celebrated, says,^hat they were each writing ; nor could there be 
there was not a single tree hut what was that eoncuricuce of testimony were not tho 
reverenced, as if it were gifted with some history in general true. The like custom 
portion of divinity. And all this because prevailed to a great degree in Mexico, and 
tlioy were stained with gore, and foul with even under the mild goverament of the Pe- 
human putrefaction. The same is observed rnvians, and in most parts of America. In 
by Scheffer, in his account of this place. Africa it is still kept up, where, in the inland 
The manner in which the victims were parts, they sacrifice some of the captives 
slaughtered was divers iii different places, taken in war to their fetiches, in order to 
Some of the Gaulish nations chined them secure their favour. Snelgravc was in the 
M'ith the stroke of an axe. The Celts placed king of Dahomi’s camp after his inroad 
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*iDto the counU'ies of Ardra and Whidravr, 
•and says, that he was a witness to the cruelty 
of this prince, whom he saw sacrifice multi- 
tudes to the deity of his nation. These were 
prisoners taken in war ; but among the nations 
of Canaan, the victims were peculiarly chosen. 
Their own children, and whatever was near- 
est and dearest to them, were deemed the 
most worthy offering to their god. The 
Carthagenians, who were a colony from Tyre, 
carried with them the religion of their 
mother country, and instituted the same wor- 
ship in the parts where they settled. It con- 
sisted in the adoration of several deities, but 
particularly of Kronos ; to whom they offered 
human sacrifices, and especially the blood of 
children. If the parents were not at hand to 
make an immediate offer, the magistrates did 
not fail to make choice of what was most fair 
^d promising, that the god might not be 
defrauded of his dues. Upon a check being 
received in Sicily, and some other alarming 
circumstances happening, Hamilcar, without 
any hesitation, laid hold of a boy and offered 
him on the spot to Kronos, and at the same 
time drowned a number of priests to appease 
the deity of the sea. The Carthagenians, 
another thne, upon a great defeat of their 
army by Agathocles, imputed the miscarriage 
to the auger of this god, whose services had 
been neglected. Touched with this, and seeing 
the enemy at their gates, they seized at once 
two hundred children of the prime nobility, 
and offered them in public for a sacrifice. 
Three hundred more persons, who were some- 
how obnoxious, yielded themselves voluntarily 
and were put to death with the others. The 
neglect of which they accused themselves, 
consisted in sacrificing children purchased of 
parents among the poorer sort, who reared 
them for that purpose and not selecting the 
most promising and the most honourable, as 
had been the custom of old. In short, there 
had been particular childreu bi'ought up for the 
altar, as sheep are fattened for the shambles, 
and they were brought and butchered in the 
same manner ; but this indiscriminate way of 
proceeding was thought to have given offence. 
It is remarkable that the Egyptians looked 
out for the most specious and handsome person 
to be sacrificed. The Albanians pitched upon 
the best man of the community, and made 
him pay for the wickedness of the rest. The 
Carthagenians chose what they thought the 
most excellent, and at the same time most 
dear to them, which made the lot fall heavy 
upon their children. This is taken notice of 
by Silius Italius in his fourth book. Kronus, 
to whom these sacrifices were exhibited, 
was an oriental deity, the god of light 
and fire ; and therefore always worshipped 


with some reference to that element. The 
Carthagenians first introduced him into 
Africa : he was the same as the Orus of the 
Egyptians, and the Alorus of the eastern 
nations. That the name given him originally 
by the Greeks was Koran us is manifest from 
a place in Crete which is sacred to him, and 
is mentioned by the name Coronis. It is said 
that both the chief city and the adjacent 
country were thus denominated, and that the 
sacrifices were there offered which wo know 
were peculiar to Kronus. If this place, as 
consecrated to him, (as is apparent by these 
offerings) was called Koronis, it is plain that 
his name must have been rendered by the 
Greek, Koronus, aud both are a transposition 
for “ Kon-Orus,” or “ Chon-Orus,” the lord 
Orus. He was universally adored in Cyprus, 
but particularly in this part, which Porphyiy 
supposes to have been Salamis. This is 
evident from Diodorus Siculus, who mentions 
a city Auranio here. Ho makes it, indeed, 
distinct from Salamis, but places it hard by, 
between that city and Carpassia, where the 
river Chour (the Aucaur of the Pboeuicinns, 
aud the Courium of the Greeks,) runs at this 
day. The Greeks thought Kronus was the 
same, but it was an oriental name, and the 
etymology has to be looked for among the 
people of those parts. The Greeks, we find, 
culled the deity to whom these offerings were 
made Agrnulos, aud feigned that she was a 
woman, and the daughter of Cecrops. But 
it is not shuwu liow Cecrops came to have 
any connection with Cyprus. Agraulos is a 
corruption and transposition of the original 
name, which has, like many other oriental 
titles and names, been strangely sophisticated, 
and is here changed to Araulos. It was in 
reality the god of light, the Orus and Alorus 
who was always •worshipped with fire. The 
deity was tlie Molocli of the Tyrians aud 
Canaan ites, and the Moloch of the east, that 
is, the great and principal god, the god of 
liglit, of whom fire was esteemed a symbol ; 
and at Avhose shrine, instead of viler victims 
they offered the blood of men. Such was the 
Kronus of the Greeks, aud the Moloch of the 
Phoenicians, and nothing can appear moi'O 
shocking than tlie sacrifices of the Tyrians 
and Carthagenians which they performed to 
the idol. In all emergencies of state, aud 
times of geiuiral calamity, they devoted that 
which was most necessaiy and valuable to 
them for an offering to the gods, and particu- 
larly to Moloch. But besides these undeter- 
mined times of bloodshed they had particular 
aud prescribed seasons every year, when 
children were chosen out of the most noble 
and reputable families. If a person had au 
only child, it was the more liable to be nut to 
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death, as being esteemed more accepialde tu 
the deity, and more ofRcacious of the general 
good. Those who were sacrificed to Krouus 
were thrown into the anus of an idol which 
stood in the midst of a large fire, and was 
red with heat. The arras of it were stretched 
out with the hands turned upwards as it were 
to receive them, yet sloping downwards, so 
that they dropt from thence into a glowing 
furnace below. To other gods they were 
otherwise slaughtered, and ns it is implied by 
the very hands of their parents, the father 
lending the dearest of all his sons to that 
infernal shrine, or mother, the most engag- 
ing an<l alTectionato of her daughters, just 
rising to maturity, to be slaughtered at the 
altar of Aslitarotli, or llniil. diistin describes 
tliis unnatural custom very pathetically. 
Such was their blind zeal tlint this was 
continually practised, and so much of na- 
tural alfeetion still left unextingnished us 
to retuler the soene ten times more shocking 
from the tenderness whicli they seemed to 
express. They embraced tlieir children will) 
great fondness, and encouraged them in tlie 
gentlest terms that they might not bo appalled 
at the sight of the liellish process, begging of 
them to submit with cbcerfiilness to this 
fearful operation. I f there was any appeal - 
ance of a tear rising, or a cry unawares oscajt- 
ing, the mother smothered it with her kisses, 
that there might not he any show of back- 
wardness or constiiiint, but the whole be the 
free-will olTering. These cruel endearments 
over, they stabbed tliem to the heart, or other- 
wise opened the sluices of life, and with the 
blood, warm as it ran, besmeared the altar and 
the grim visage of the idol. These were the 
customs which the Israelites learned of the 
people of Canaan, and for which tliey are 
upbraided by the Psalmist : “ They did not 
destroy the nations concerning whom the Lord 
commanded them, bat were mingled among 
the heathen, and leai'ucd their works ; yea, 
they sacrificed their sons ami their daughters 
unto devils, and shed innocent blood, even the 
blood of their sons and of their daughters, 
whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan, 
aud the laud was polluted with blood ; thus 
wei’O they defiled with their own works, and 
went a whoring with their own inventions.” 

These cruel rites, writes Colonel Walker, 
practised in so many nations, made Plu- 
tarch debate with himself, “ Wheiher it 
would not have been better for the Calato, 
or for the Scythians, to have had no tradi- 
tion or conception of any superior beings, 
than to have formed to themselves notions 
of gods who delighted in the blood of meu ; 
of gods who esteemed human victims the most 
acceptable aud perfect sacrifice r” “ Would 
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it uot,” says ho, “have been more eligible* 
for the Carthaginians to have had the atlieista 
Oritians, or Diagoras, their lawgiver, at 
the commencement of their polity, and to 
have been taught that there was neither God 
nor demon, than to have sacrificed in the 
imiuner they were wont to the god which 
t.lioy adored ? Wherein they acted not as the 
person did whom Empedocles describes in 
some'poetry, where he exposes this unnatural 
custom. The father, with many idle vows, 
ufiers up unwillingly his sou for a sacrifice, 
but the youth was so changed in feature and 
figure that his father did not know him. 
These people used knowingly and wilfully to 
go through this bloody work, and slaughter 
tlmir own ofTspriug. Eveu they who were 
childless would not bo exempted from this 
cursed ti'ibutc, but purchased children at a 
price, of the poorer sort, aud put them to 
dentil with as little remorse as one would kilF 
a lamb or u chicken. The mother who sacri- 
fieod her child stood by without any seeming 
sense of what she was losiug, and without 
uttering :i groan. If a sigh did by chance 
escape, slie lost all the honour which she pro- 
posed to herself in the offering, aud the child 
was notwithstanding slain. All tlie time of 
this celebrity, while the children were mur- 
dering, there was a noise of clarions and tam- 
bors sounding before the idol, that the cries 
and shrieks of the victims might not be heard.” 

“ Tell me, now,” said Plutarch, “ if the 
monsters of old, the Typhous .niid tlio giants, 
were to expel the gods, aud to rule the world 
in tlieir stead, could they require a service 
more horrid than these infernal rites aud 
sacrifices.” 

Sale’s Koran contains further evidence of 
the practice of infanticide, assimilating more 
than in any other case witli the custoih of 
the Jahreja race of Kutch and Kattywar. 
This bai’barity seems to have been confined to 
the female infants, as is tire case with the Jab- 
reja, and it is remarkable that the difficulty 
of providing for them in marriage, or the 
apprehension of their conduct disgracing 
their parents, is assigued in both cases as the 
cause of this inhuman custom. One benefit 
'which has resulted to mankind from the 
success of Mahomed has been the relinquish- 
ment of so inhuman a practice amongst his 
numerous followers. 

Abbe Oomenech says that some branches 
of the Scythic stock undoubtedly crossed to 
America iu the early centuries of our era, and 
they seem to have carried with them the sacri- 
ficial customs which have been a peculiarity of 
all their offshoots. The Comanche and the 
Nachez, Indian tribes of North America, 
formerly buried the wives of a deceased chief, 
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*along.'witli liiiii. The Ottawa still ofTur a horse 
•in sacrifice on the tomb of the dead. Witli 
the Nachez, the victims placed themselves ou 
mats and danced the death-dance with their 
executioners, who formed a circle around 
them. The Pawnee tribes, supposed to be 
descendants from the ancient Mexicans also 
offered human sacrifices, though the rite is 
supposed to have lately fallen into abeyance. 
These sacrifices took place more particularly 
in the month of April, that is, at sowing time, 
with a view to obtaining abundant harvests i 
from the Great Spirit. The preparation 
lasted four days, on the fifth the victim was 
bound to three stakes, phiced above the 
funeral pile. He was painted red or blaijk, 
and his breast burned and pierced with 
arrows, and after his heart was reac.hcd 
it was torn from his breast and devoured all 
bleeiling. This barbarous ceremony was 
ferminated either by setting the pile on fire, 
or by eating the victim, whoso blood servijd 
to water the seeds about to be committed to 
the earth. But many Indian nations of the 
northern and western parts of North 
Amelia celebrate annually solemn festivals 
when the leaves of the willow have attained 
their full size. These solemnities are in 
commemoration of a great event : in propi- 
tiation of the superior powers ; or are olTored 
in expiation. Among the Mandan, those 
are prolonged four days, and the greatest 
cruelties are practised on the tortured. 
Colonel Walker observes that the Romans 
were accustomed to the like sacrifices. They 
both devoted themselves to the infernal gods, 
and constrained others to submit to the same 
horrid doom. Hence we read in Titus 
Livius that in the consulate of Omilius 
Paulus and Terenlius Varro, two Gauls, a 
man and woman, and two in like manner of 
Greece, were burled alive at Rome, in the 
ox-market, where was a place under ground 
walled round to receive them, which had 
before been made use of for such cruel 
purposes. He says it was a sacrifice not pro- 
perly Roman, that is, not originally of Roman 
institution, yet it was frequently practised 
there, and that too by public authority. 
Pluturch makes mention of a like instance a 
few yeai's before in the consulship of Flami- 
nius and Furius. There is reason to think 
that all the principal captives who graced the 
triumphs of the Romans were at the close of 
that cruel pageantry put to death at the altar 
of Jupiter Capitolinus. Caius Marius offered 
up his own daughter for a victim to the Du 
Aversunce, to procure success in a battle 
against the Cimbri, as we are informed by 
Dorotheus, quoted by Clemens ; it is likewise 
attested by Plutarch, who says that her name 


was Calpurnia. Marius was a man of a sour 
and bloody disposition, and had probably 
heard of such sacrifices being offered in the 
enemy’s camp, amongst whom they were veiy 
common. Or he might have beheld them 
exhibited at a distance, and therefore mur- 
dered what was nearest, and should have been 
dearest to him, to counteract their fearful 
spells, and to outdo them in their wicked 
machinery. Cicero, making mention of this 
custom being common in Gaul, adds that it 
prevailed among that people even at the time 
when he was speaking ; from whence we may 
be led to infer that it was then discontinued 
among the Romans ; and we are told by Pliny, 
that it had then and not very long been dis- 
couraged. For there was a law enacted, 
when Luntulus and Crassus wore consuls, so 
late us the six hundred and fifty-seventh year 
of Rome, that there should be no more human 
sncrifice.s, for till that time those horrid rites 
had been celebrated in open day, without any 
mask or control, which, had we not the best 
evidence for tho fact, would appear scarcely 
credible. And, however discontinued they 
may have been for a time, we find that they 
were again renewed, though they became not 
so public, nor so general. For not very long 
after this it is reported of Augustus Caesar, 
when I’ersia surrendered in the time of the 
second triumvirate, that besides multitudes 
executed in a military maniiei', he offered up 
upon the Ides of March three hundred 
chosen pcr.sons, both of tho equestrian and 
senatorian order, at an altar dedicated to the 
mnnes of his uncle Julius. Even at Romo 
itself this custom was revived ; and Por- 
phyry assures us that in his time a man was 
every year sacrificed at the shrine of Jupiter 
Lntiuris. Heliogabalus offered the like vic- 
tims to tho Syrian deity, which he introduced 
among the Romans. The same is said of 
Aurelian. The Gauls and tho Germans were 
so devoted to this shocking custom that no 
business of any moment was transacted 
among them without being prefaced by tho 
blood of men. They were offered up to 
various gods, but particularly to Hesus, 
Taranis, and Shautates. These deities are 
mentioned by Lucan, where be enumerates the 
various nations who followed the fortunes of 
Caesar. The altars of these gods were far 
removed from the common resort of men, 
being generally situated in the depth of woods, 
that the gloom might add to the horror of the 
operation, and give a reverence to the place 
and proceeding. Tho persons devoted were 
led thither by tho Druids, who presided at the 
solemnity, and performed the cruel offices of 
the sacrifice. Tacitus takes notice of tho 
cruelty of the Hermunduri in a war with tho 
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Catti, wherein they had greatly the advantage, 
at the close of which they made one general 
sacrifice of all that were taken in battle. The 
poor remains of the Legions under Varrus 
suffered in some degree the same fate. 
There were many places allotted for this 
purpose all over Gaul and Germany, but 
especially in the mighty woods of Arduenna, 
and the greater Hercinian forest, a wild that 
extended above thirty days’ jouniey in length. 
The places set apart for this solemnity were 
held in the utmost reverence, and only ap- 
proached at particular seasons. Lucan men- 
tions a grove of this sort near Masselea, 
which even the Roman soldiers were afraid 
to violate, though commanded by Cmsar. It 
was one of those set apart for the sacrifices of 
the country. Claudian compliments Stiilico, 
that among other advantages occurring to 
the Roman armies through his conduct, they 
could now venture into the awful forest of 
Hei'cinia, and follow the chase in those so 
much dreaded woods, and otherwise make 
use of them.' These practices prevailed 
among all the people of the north, of what- 
ever denomination. The Massagela, the 
Scythian, the Gete, the Sarmatian, all the 
various nations upon the Baltic, particularly 
the Suevi and Scandinavians, held itasaiixed 
principle that their happiness and security 
could not be obtained but at the expense of 
the lives of others. Their chief gods were 
Thor and Woden, whom they thought, they 
could never sufficiently glut with blood. 
They had many very celebrated places of 
worship, especially in the island of Kugen, 
near the mouth of the Oder and in Zeeland. 
Some too, veiy famous among the Sumuones 
and Nuhauvnlli. But the most reverenced of 
all, and the most frequented, was at (Jpsal, 
where there was every year a grand celebri- 
ty, which continued for nine days. During 
this terra they sacrifleed animals of all sorts, 
but the most acceptable victims, and the most 
numerous were men. Of these sacrifices 
none were esteemed so auspicious and salu- 
tary as a sacrifice of the prince of the coun- 
try. When the lot fell for the king to die, it 
was received with universal acclamations and 
every expression of joy, as it once happened 
in the time of a famine, when they cast lots, 
and it fell to the king Domalder to be the 
people’s victim, and he was accordingly put 
to death. Olaus Triliger, another prince, 
was burnt alive to Wotlen. They did not 
spare their own children. Harold, the son 
of Gunild, the first of that name, slew two of 
his ehildren to obtain a storm of wind. “ He 
did not let,” says ^Verstegan, “ to sacrifice 
two of his sous unto these idols, to the end 
he might obtain of them such a tempest at 
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sea as should break and disperse the ship-* 
ping of Harold, king of Denmark.” Saxo* 
Grammaticus mentions a like fact ; he 
calls the king Haquiu, and speaks of the per- 
sons put to death as two veiy hopeful young 
princes. 

Jacob Bryant gives an account of the cruel 
sacrifices of the Canaanites, Phcenicians and 
other nations, from observations and inquiries 
relating to other parts of ancient history. 
In the Annual Register, Vol. x, for the year 
1767, he says one would think it scarcely 
possible that so unnatural a custom as that of 
human sacrificies should have existed in the 
world, but it is very certain that it did not 
only exist but almost universally prevailed. 
The Egyptians of old brought 160 victims to 
their temples. Human victims and (he blood 
of men must at one period most certainly have 
been offered to their gods. The Cretans ha^ 
the same custom, and adhered to it a much 
longer time. Thenatious of Arabia did the same. 
The people of Duma in particular sacrificed 
every year a child, and buried it underneath an 
altar, which they made use of instead of an 
idol, for they did not admit of images.^ The 
Persians buried people alive. Amestris, the 
wife of Xerxes, entombed twelve persons 
quick, underground for the good of her soul. 

It would be endless to enumerate every city, 
or every province, where these sad practices 
obtained. The Cyprians, the Rhodians, the 
Phoenicians, those of Chois, Lesbos, Tenedos, 
all had human sacrifices. The natives of the 
Tauric Chersonesus offered up to Diana every 
stranger whom chance threw upon their coast. 
Hence arose that just expostulation in Euri- 
pides, upon the inconsistency of the proceed- 
ing wherein much good reasoning is implied. 
Iphigenia wonders, as the goddess delighted 
in the blood of men, that every villain and 
murderer should be privileged toescape,— may 
be, driven from the threshbold of the temple. 
Whereas, if an lionest and virtuous man 
chanced to stray thither he only was seized 
upon and put to death. The Pelasgi in a 
time of scarcity vowed that they would give 
the tenth of all that should be born to them 
for a sacrifice, in order to procure plenty. 
Aristomenes, the Messeniau, slew three hun- 
dred noble Lacedemonians, among whom was 
Theopompus, the king of Sparta, at the altar 
of Jupiter at Ithome: without doubt the 
Lacedemonians did not fail to make ample 
returas, for they were a severe and revenge- 
ful people, and offered the like victims to 
Mars. In their festival of the Deamastigosis, 
the Spartan boys were whipped in the sight 
of their parents with such severity before the 
altar of Diana Orthia, that they often expired 
under the torture. Pbylarchus affirms, as he 
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^8 quoted by Porphyry, that of old every 
Greciau state made it a rule, before they 
%iarched towards au enemy, to solicit a bless- 
ing on their undertakings by the sacrifice of 
human victims. 

Bryant does not appear to have been aware 
of the existence of human sacrifices among 
the hindoos ; otherwise he could have added 
to his list of human infirmity by citing the 
translation of the Rudheradhyaya from the 
Calican Furan, by Mr. Blaquiere, as an evi- 
dence of this barbarous rite being sanctioned 
by the hindoo legislature. It was not only 
enjoined, but in the ancient rites of the hindoos 
was frequently practised, under the denomi- 
nation of Mer, Med or Wud, the sacrifice of a 
man. The legend in theVedas of the sacrifice of 
Sunahsepha, seems to have been handed down 
from Bactria. But sacrifices of animal life still 
form part of the I'eligious rites of many races 
in Southern Asia, and even human beings, as 
in the meriahs of the Kon d districts in Gan- 
jam, are still being offered up in sacrifice ; 
though it is reported that the year 1860 passed 
by without a single meriali. With the hindoos, 
howev#r, male buffaloes, sheep, and goats, 
and fowls are constantly sacrificed, and maho- 
modans occasionally sacrifice a camel, a sheep, 
a goat or a cow. There is, at the close of 
the ninetocutli century, a numerous class of 
brahmins who are accused of the practice. 
They are called Kurrada, and are inhabitants 
of the Konkan. They were noticed in 1 808, 
by Colonel Walker, Resident of Baroda, in 
1808, and by Sir John Malcolm in his History 
of India, and the latest reports from tliat 
neighbourhood show the belief that the 
practice of sacrificing human beings still con- 
tinues amongst this sect. The object of their 
worship is Maha Lakshmi, to whom human 
sacrifices are acceptable, and the more so if the 
victim is a brahmin, learned in the shasters. 
The public performance of this sacrifice has 
long since fallen into disuse ; but a sect of the 
Kurrada brahmins arc accused of effecting, by 
the secret operation of poison, that object which 
they dare not publicly avow. Colonel Walker 
knew several Kurrada brahmins in respect- 
able public situations, intelligent, charitable, 
and humane, who would abhor the commission 
of this detestable crime, and who, though 
they admit the former existence, most strong- 
ly deny its present practice, but the power of 
prejudice is sometimes stronger than the 
completest evidence of moral conduct ; and 
many people under the influence of this pas- 
sion would decline to eat of food prepared 
by a brahmin of this tribe, of which he him- 
self should not at the same time partake. 
Mr. Wade remarks, that at -the Chinese court, 
in the middle of the 19th century, some Man- 
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chu and Mongol in the five banners have the 
prefix tsai-sang which declares them to be 
employed in slaying the victims used in 
sacrifice. The flesh of victims is offered in the 
Hwan-ning-kung, the portion of the palace 
appropriated to the empress, every morning 
at 4 o’clock, and at the same hour in the 
afternoon ; *at the monthly sacrifice perform- 
ed on the second of the first moon and the 
first day of all succeeding ; and at the sacri- 
fice of the morrow, performed on the third 
of the first, and the second of ail succeeding 
moons. The morning daily sacrifice is to 
Buddha, Kwan-yin, and Kwan-ti (the Mars 
of China) : the evening, to nine Tartar divi- 
nities bearing long unintelligible appellations. 
The monthly sacrifices appear to be the same 
with that on ‘ the morrow,' t. e., of the 
monthly sacrifice. The flesh of the victim is 
boiled and placed before the idols above 
enumerated, on the right and left of the shrine 
of heaven ; when removed, it is partaken of 
by the emperor or empress, if officiating in 
person, or by those to whom his majesty may 
direct the nobles, his proxies, to distribute 
it. Medha, Sanscrit, signifies to kill, and the 
Aswumedha, the sacrifice of the horse, was 
practised in India, iu ancient times, but its 
occurrence within any recent period is not 
known. It seems to have been a Scythici'ite, 
where often the horse, after certain ceremonies, 
was liberated, iu fulfilmeut of a vow, or sacri- 
ficed on the deaths of chiefs. Up to the 
present day, in India, cows and bulls are let 
loose in fulfilmeut of vows, but the liberation 
of a horse is not now knoAvii. Colonel Tod 
surmises that the graud solstitial festival, the 
Aswamedha, or sacrifice of the horse (the 
type of the suu), which was practised by the 
children of Vaivoswata, the ‘ sun-born,’ was 
most probably simultaneously introduced 
from Scythia into the plains of India and 
west, by the sons of Odin, Woden, orRoodha, 
into Scandinavia, where it became the Hi-el 
or Ili-ul, the festival of the winter solstice, 
the grand jubilee of northern nations, and in 
the first ages of Christianity, being so near 
the epoch of its rise, gladly used by the first 
fathers of the Church to pei'petuate that 
event. It was practised he adds by the Getes 
in the time of Cyrus ; deeming it right, says 
Herodotus, to offer the swiftest of created 
to the chief of uncreated beings : and this 
worship and sacrifice of the horse was 
handed down to the Rajput. The sangui- 
nary part of this ceremony would, accord- 
ing to Mr. Colebroobe, appear like that of 
the parushamedha or human sacrifice, to be 
merely nominal, the horse, after certain cere- 
monies, being let loose. Mr. Ward, how- 
ever, states that he was liberated only for a 
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twolvemonth, Mrhen he was again taken, and 
being magnificently caparisoned, was, after 
various preliminary proceedings, slain by. the 
hota or priest. “ He who oflTers a hundred 
sacrifices of ahorse is entitled to the throne of 
Indra.” And in the Rig Vida, are two hymns, 
describing the sacrifice of the horse, which 
leavo no doubt that the early riEual of hin- 
dooism did authorise this sacrifice as a burnt 
offering to the gods. As, however, these 
two, in all the body of hymns in the Rig 
Veda, alone relate to it, it may bo inferred 
that even then, the rito was falling, or had 
already fallen, into disuse. As described in 
the Rig Veda, it appears that the horse was 
immolated, and afterwards cut up into frag- 
ments, part of which were eaten, by the 
assisting priests, and part offered ns burnt- 
offering to the gods. This sacrifice is de- 
scribed in the Puranas as one of the highest 
order, insomuch that if it be performed a 
hundred times it elevates the sacrificur to the 
throne of Swarga, and thereby effects the 
deposal of Indra himself. In the Rig Veda, 
however, the object of this rite seems to be 
nothing more than the accpiiring of wealth 
and posterity ; and even in the Ramayana it 
is merely performed by king Dusaratba as 
the means of obtaining a sou bj' a universal 
monarch, but it was performed by kings in 
celebration of auspicious events, especially 
after marriage, in the hope of securing issue, 
when largesses were distributed to the brah- 
mins and officiating priests. It seems, also, 
to have been performed by kings, in assump- 
tion of supremacy, on which occasion their tri- 
butai'y sovereigns were the officiating priests. 
On tliis point Colonel Tod mentions that 
when Yudishlra was firmly seated on his 
thi'one, ho resolved to signalise his reign and 
paramount sovereignty by the solemn rites 
of Aswamedba and Rajsoo, in which princes 
alone officiate, every duty, down to that of 
porter, being performed by royalty. On one 
occasion the “ Steed of Sacrifice” was libor.it- 
ed under Arjuna’s care. He wandered wlii- 
tlier he listed for twelve months ; and none 
daring to accept this challenge of supremacy, 
he was recondiicted to Iiidrapresthu, where, 
in the meanwhile, the hull of sacrifice was 
prepared, and all the princes of the land wei'e 
summoned to attend. The hearts of the Kuru 
burned with envy at the assumption of supre- 
macy by the Paudu, for the prince of Ilastina- 
pura’s office was to serve out the sacred food. 
The last Aswamed’ha was undertaken by the 
celebrated Sowaie Jey Sing, of Amber ; but 
the milk-white steed of the sun was not turned 
out. Animate creatures and inanimate things 
have been objects of adoration amongst most 
of the nations of the earth ; the sun, the moon, 
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and all the host of heaven ; the sword ; th« 
serpent and the horse ; and the horse seems 
to have been worshipped as a type of the su^ 
by all tlio Scythic races. 

The meriah sacrifice, the head-hunting of 
the Dyak, and the cannibalism of tlie further 
Archipelago, of the present day, can but Ihs 
regarded as the continuance of rites which 
must have had a wider range in times long 
gone by. 

Mr. Ward mentioned it ns a general report 
inliis time, the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, that human sacrifices were actually 
performed by hiudoo races in India. Major 
Maepherson mentions that human sacrifices 
were celebrated at the beginning of the 19tli 
century by the hill rajahs of Bead, Gumsur, 
&c. At Bombay, Kali is worshipped ns Sitali, 
and at other places, as Devi, Mata and Amoor 
Amma. At Chanda and Lanji, she has temples 
in which human victim have b(!eu offerc'’ 
almost up to tlu; middle of tlje 19th century. 
The victijn was taken to the temple in the 
evening and siiui up and in the morning he was 
found dead, the dread goddess having “ shown 
her power by coming in the night and- suck- 
ing his blood.” At Dantewada, in Bustnr, 
about ()0 miles S. W. of Jngdiilpiir, near the 
junction of the Sankani nnd Diinkani, tribu- 
taries of tlie ludrawati, i.s a famous shrimp of 
Danlcswari, at which, about A. i>. 18.30, it is 
said that uj) wards of 25 full-grown men were 
immoJatcal on a single occasion by a rajah of 
Bastar. Since then, adds Mr. Hislop, numer- 
ous complaints reaidicd the Nagporo authori- 
ties of the continuance of the practice, up to 
the time of tlie annex.'ition by the Briti.sb. 
Happily, says Captain Postaiis, Avriting of 
Western liidi.-i, tlic.^c blood-stained oblations 
have ceased in Western India ; nnd the last 
of Avbicli he remembered to have h/'ard, 
was amongst the brahmins of the Deckan, 
who long preserved the custom of yearly 
sacrificing an aged woman, on the occasion of 
the rajah of Sattara’s visit to tlie fort of 
Pnrtabghur. Sir John Malcolm states of the 
sect of Iviirradee brahmins tliut tlicy had a 
custom at Puonah, of anninilly sacrificing to 
the Sacti, a young brahmin ; and as, ac- 
cording to the sacred hooks, if the victim is 
unwilling, the sacrifice is forbidden, to prevent 
the possibility of sncli an occurrence, the 
unsuspecting, but devoted one, is frequently 
the stranger, who for months or perhaps years, 
had shared the hospitality of his murderer. On 
one sucli case occurring orders were i.ssued for 
the apprehension of a Kurradec brahmin and 
ills fandly, who themselve.s Avere put to death, 
whilst every priest of the sect Avas expelled 
from the city of Poouah, and their return for- 
bidden by the heaviest penalties. Captain. 
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•Clune, writing in J828, says that when a 
^■nna of Mewar linsr occasion to pass the Mahi 
river, an individual from a tribe descended 
from a Chouhone Rajput and u Bhil mother 
is sacrificed, his throat being cut and his body 
iteing thrown into the river. This ssmrifice 
had been once performed in the lifetime of 
the rana then reigning. Dr. Mason ndatea 
that when, about a. »- 1780, tin* gates of tlie 
new city of Tavoy were erected, a criminal 
was put into each post hole, and (he massive 
posts thrown in upon him, so that his blood 
gushed up at the sides. ITis .spii it was sup- 
posed to become a Nat, that would liov<‘r 
about the post, inflicting evil on all who came 
near, thercdiy contributing to the defence; of 
the town. Human sacrifices and the ornaments 
of the victim are alluded to in the Toy Cart 
or Mricli-chi-kati and in Miilati and Mad- 
hava, two ancient hindoo dramas. Madhava 
comes on the scene when the Agboraghanta 
is preparing to offer Malali, and exclaims. 

What hickleas chance is this, th.at such a maid 
With crimson garh juid gurliiiid, like a victim 
Adorned for sacrifice, should be the c.iptivo 
Of empious wretches : 

fn like manner, the ordinary viittims of tlie 
Greeks were adorned with crowns and gar- 
lands as were human victims : a.s thus, in the 
(lloud.s, in the scene between Socratcis and 
Strepsiades : — 

“ Socr. — Now take this chaplet — wear it.” 

“ Slrep. — Why this chaplet ? 

Would’st make of me another Atlnimus, 
And sacrifice me to a cloud ?” 

So also in tbe Heraclidm ; Maoaria, when 
offering herself as a victim to secure the 
.triumph of the Athenians, exclaims, 

“ To the scene of death, 

Conduct, with garlands crown me.” 

THe translator of Euripides also observe.s, 
that human sacrifices at their first origin 
appear to have consisted of virgins or young 
men in the state of celibacy, and in this 
respect the selection of Malati offers another 
analogy. The words translated above impious 
wretches, Pashanda and Cliandala, mean.s : 
heretics and outcastes. These epithets indicate 
little respect for the w'orshippers of Durga, 
and their application so publicly declared, 
would lead us to infer that the author’s senti- 
ments were those of his age. Jagaddahara 
states that in the rite two legal prohibitions 
are violated, of which he gives the text ; they 
are, “ Let him not eat from the leaf of the 
asciepias, nor slay a female nor child,” and, 
“ Females of every description of being, it is 
well known, are not to be slain.” 

So late as 1859, the July No. of the 
Calcutta Review (p. 423) remarks that ** in 
Bengal, in the worship of the bloody Kali, all 


castes mingle together and, after a iibatiuu of 
ardent spirits to the goddess, drink spirits, 
and cat flesh, as their fathers did in the Vedic 
times. It is practised also to this day in the 
foul and secret rites of the Tantra. A fes- 
tival held in honor of Kali is called also Kali- 
puja, as the Dasra in honour of the same 
I deity, under the name of Durga, is called also 
' Durga-piija and Durgobsava.” Of the many 
mimes of thi.s goddess, those of Parvati, 
Blmvani, Durga, Kali, and Devi or the 
goddess, arc the most common ; they are 
indeed u.sed almost indiscriminnioly in tlie 
Avritings and conversations of the hindoos. 
Although in the present age, human sacrifices 
are no longer openly made, by the more 
setl,led peojile, there can be no doubt of the 
j existence of tlie practice formerly, and many 
[ of the uncivilized Khonds still follow the 
[ rite. To Bhavani, in her character of Kali, 
it would appear they were chiefly offered ; 
and no religions rite can be more minutely 
ordered and detailed tliaii this is in the 
Kaiika Purann, the sanguinary chapter of 
wliich lias been translated by Mr. Blaquicro 
and given in the fifth volume of tho Asiatic 
liesearelies, Art. xxiii, and as rvell as the 
ceremonies, the implements, prayers, &c., 
used on those horrid occasions, are minutely 
described and recited. In tliis article, premis- 
ing that Siva is supposed to address his sons, 
tJic Bhuiravn, initiating them in these 
terrible mysteries, occurs, “ The flesh of tlie 
antelope and the rhinoceros give my beloved” 
(«. e., the goddess Kali,) “delight for 500 
years.” “ By a human sacrifice, attended by 
the forms laid doAvn, Devi is pleased one 
thousand years, and by a sacrifice of three 
men, one hundred thousand years. By human 
flesli, Camachya, Chandica, and Bhairava who 
assume my shape, ai'e pleased one thousand 
years. An oblation of blood which has been 
rendered jiure by holy tests, is equal to 
ambrosia : the head and flesh also afford much 
delight to the goddess Chandica.” “Blood 
dniAvn from the offerer’s own body is looked 
upon as a proper oblation to the goddess 
Chandica.” “ Ijet the sacrificer repeat the 
word Kali tivice, then the words Devi-Bajres- 
wari, then Lawha Dandayai, Nainah ! which 
Avords may be rendered — Hail, Kali ! Kali ! 
hail, Devi! goddess of thunder j hail, iron- 
sceptred goddess !” “ Let him then take the 

axe in his hand and again makethe same by the 
Calrntriya text.” Different imnitra are used, 
in reference to the description of the victim to 
be immolated : females are not to be immolat- 
ed, except on very particular occasions : the 
human female never. Although, as must 
appear evident, human sacrifices were former- 
ly legal, they nevertheless still most point- 
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ediy prohibited iu other very ancient books ; 
such prohibition is, indeed, a further proof of 
the existence of the practice. In the Brahma- 
Pumna every Nerainedim, or man -sacrifice, 
is expressly forbidden ; and iu the fifth book 
of' the Bhagavat, Sir William Jones has 
pointed out the following emphatieal words : — 
“Whatever men iu this world sacrifice human 
victims, and whatever women eat the flesh 
of male cattle, those men and those women 
shall the animats here slain torment in the 
mansions of Yama ; and, like slaughtering 
giants, having cleaved their limbs with axes, 
shall quaff their blood.” Sec, for comments 
on this passage by the learned translator. As. 
Res., vol. iii, p. 260. The most recent 
missionary accounts show that in many of 
the Polynesian islands, up to the present 
date, human beings are sacrificed on com- 
inencing to build a war-canoe, a chief’s house, 
or on the death of a chief, lii fact, the Puru- 
shamed’ha or human sacrifice, is proscribed iu 
the Puranas, but amongst the more civilized 
races of India, the ceremony had longcea.sed 
to be other than einblernatical, and, as above 
remarked, it is only the continuance of the 
meriah, amongst Ibe Khoud, the human sjutri- 
fices amongst the tribes on the N. E. of In- 
dia, the head-hunting of tlie Dyak, and the 
cannibalism of the Eastern Archipelago, which 
show that (lie horrid practice was once more 
extensively followed. IduiUHn sacrifices of 
the most extensive eharacler and ancestral 
worship still prevail in Dahorny, and (here is 
an Amazon class, and in all Africa a serpent- 
worship pi'evails. So many as six hundred 
victims are offered up at Daliumy at one time 
and are A feature of ancestral worship. Ac- 
cording to Dr, W. W. Hunter, the Hadi are a 
belot race spread over all Bengal, who take 
their name from the original Sautaii word 
for man, ‘had,’ and who have supplied such 
terms as ‘ hadd,’ base, low-born ; ‘ hadduk,’ a 
sweeper ; ‘ hunda,’ hog, blockhead, imp ; 
hudduka, a drunken sot, &c., also, ‘ Hadi,’ in 
low Bengali, ‘ Hadikath,’ is tlie name of a 
rude fetter or stock, by which the landholder 
used to confine his serfs until they agreed to 
his terms. It means literally the helot’s log ; 
it was also used for fastening tiie head of the 
victim in the bloody oblations which the 
Aryan religpu adopted from the aboriginal 
races, especially in the human sacrifices to 
Kali, to which the low castes even now resort 
in times of special need. In an account of 
the last human offerings to Kali, during the 
famine of 1866, it was mentioned that the 
bleeding head was found fixed on the ‘ harcat,’ 
e., helot’s log. 

At Queudeudes village in S. Africa, Dr. 
LWingstoue found human sacrifices frequent : 
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and when a chief dies, a number of his* 
servants are slaughtered, to form his company^ 
in the other Avorld, a custom which tlie 
Bai'otsc also follow, 

A chapter on human sacrifice in Dr. Nor- 
man Chever’s book on Medical Jurisprudence 
contains raucli curious and important informa- 
tion, and it is worthy of note that the author 
writes of human sacrifice by decapitation as 
an existing practice (pp. 408, 410), and says 
(here are “ strong reasons for believing 
(hat (here is scarcely a district in India in 
which human sacrifice is not still practised 
ucca.«ionally as a religions rite,” Doubtless, 
(he old sanguinary expiatory ideas still lurk 
in the breasts of the masses, and in face of 
impending famine or pttstilence, when men’s 
apprehensions are most deeply stirred, the 
offering of a human victim to the power which 
«^au inflict hunger or disease, instead of the 
usual goat or buffalo, is not a violent or unna- 
tural step. Ideas of this nature, formulated 
under the terms sacrifice and atonement, are 
essential axioms in comparative religion, and 
their rctiucuneut is only to be hoped for ns 
part and parcel of a refinement of dktionnl 
thought and habit. ’J’o this end, general 
education, and more particularly education in 
(he physical sciences, and the fostering of a 
belief in general laws and a benevolent God, 
are the gi’ent and only means. 

Among the Khouds of Central India, when 
performing the Moriah sacrifice, which was 
, ({uito common up to the year 1850, a stout 
stake is driven into the soil, and to it the 
victim is fastened, scaled, and anointed with 
ghee, oil, and turmeric, decorated with 
flowers, and worshipped during the day by* 
the assembly. At nightfall tl'ie licentious 
revelry is resumed, and on the third morning 
the victim gets some milk to drink, wheh the 
presiding priest implores the goddess to 
shower her blessings on the people, that they 
may increase and multiply, prosperity attend 
their cattle and poultry, fertility, their fields, 
and happiness to the people generally. The 
priest recounts the origin and advantage of 
the rite, and concludes by stating that the 
goddess has been obeyed and the people 
assembled. Other softening expressions are 
recited to excite the compassion of the multi- 
tude. After the mock ceremony, never- 
theless, the victim is taken to the grove 
where the sacrifice is to be carried out ; 
and to prevent resistance, the bones of the 
arms and legs are broken, or the victim 
drugged with opium or datura when the 
Janni wounds hU victim with his axe. This 
act is followed up by the crowd ; a number 
now press forward to obtain a piece of his 
flesh, and in a moment he is stripped to the 
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*booes. Various nations in India, besides the 
«iChonds who have been already mentioned, 
Used to offer up human sacrifices on extra- 
ordinary occasions ; and even now in some 
places, though the actual sacrifice is no longer 
permitted, they make human figures of fionr, 
paste dr clay, and then cut off the hea<ls in 
honour of their gods. The object of the 
Kuki inroads on the plains is not plunder, 
for which they have never been known to 
show any desire, but they kill and «;arry away 
the hea^ of as many human beings as they 
can seize, and have been known, in one night, 
to cany off fifty. These are used in certain 
ceremonies performed at the I'uncrals of their 
chiefs, and it is always after the death of one 
of their rajahs that their incursions occur. 
The Rev. Mr. Ward, writing on the hindoos 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
gpys it is difficult to form an ostiinato of the 
number of hindoo.s who peri.sh annually, the 
victims of superstition ; but conjiM-tui’cs the 
number of victim.s auuually sncrificetl to be 
10,600 as under, 

WidofTB burnt alive on the funeral pile, in 

Ilimloostan.. .“»,000 

Pilfn^ims perishing on the roads ami at 

sacred places... 4, 000 

Persons drowning themselves in tlio tSangca 

or buried or burnt alive... 500 

Children immolated, including the daughters 

of the rajputs... ,500 

Sick persons whose death is hastened on the 

banks of the (tangos... .500 

In his day persons cast themselves under 
the wheels of the cars of hindoo idols and 
were instantly crushed to death. Great 
numbers of these cars are to be seen in 
Bengal ; and every year, in some place or 
*other, persons thus destroyed themselves. 
According to former accounts, writes Mal- 
coliq, self-destruction among men, by cast- 
ing themselves during public festivals, from 
a rock at Onkar Mundattnli, and from a 
precipice near Jawad, was once common. 
The sacrifices have of late years seldom 
occurred. The men who sacrifice tlieraseivcs 
were generally of low tribes, usually the Bhccl, 
Dher, or Chumar. One of the leading motives 
by which they were said to he actuated, is 
a belief that they will be re-born rajas in 
their next state of transmigration. In tiie 
Big Veda mention is made. of tlie Agnihotra, 
or offering of clarified butter, and iu the 
Samaveda of the juico of the Soma plant. 

In the Achariah Bralimaua, translated by 
Roth it is related that : “ Harichandra had been 
married to a hundred wives and yet there w’as 
no man-child born to him. At the suggestion 
of Narada, a sage, he went to king Varma, and 
promised that if his prayers were heard and a 
son granted to him, he would offer liim up in 
sacrifice to the king. Accordingly, iu due 


time, a son was born who was called Rohita. 
Varma wanted to keep Harichandra to his 
pi'omise, but the latter put forth various 
excuses till Rohita grew up. But then, Rohita 
objected, and fled to the woods, where he 
wandered for si.x years, until he fell iu with 
the ri.slii Agastya. Tiie rislii had three sons, 
and he promised to Rohita, his second, Snna- 
sephn, on receipt of 100 cows. But another 
ditiUculty occurred, for no one would bind the 
victim until Rohita gave 200 cows more. 
Suna.se[)h:i unwilling to be sacrificed, inter- 
ceded first with I’rajapati and then with Agni 
and Savitra, who relVrred him to Varuna by 
whom ag.nin ho was referred to Tndra. Such 
is a tale of the rite as pi'nctised in ancient 
times, blit in Maniporc, Cachar and Assam, 
according to tlio Calcutta Review for I860, 
the offering of human sacrifiiies is still con- 
tinued. Ily the records of the Sndder Niza- 
niat Adalut of Chittagong for 1852, some 
men of the Toonia Joom Mahals were tried 
for murder by sacrificung. This is a forest 
tract in tiie hills and inhabited by the Mug, 
Cliukma, Reang, 'I’ipperah and other races, all 
more or l<?ss nornatlic. The place of sacrifice 
wa.s a cleared spot in the jungle and staked 
romnl with l)aml>oo.s about six feet high. The 
sacrilioiul jiolc, the I’hula bans, arc bam- 
boos, scraped and stripped at the edges, the 
hanging 8tri])s giving a rude notion of orna- 
ment. These scrifices generally occur once a 
year. During its celebration at Agartollah a 
gnu is fired every evening at sunset, Avhen 
every person hurrie.s to his home. The Kuki 
and all the hill tribes worship local deities, 
said to be Iburteen in number. 

There are two hymns iu the Rig Veda, 
describing the rite of tho Aswa-med’ha or 
sacrifice of the horse, and which leave no 
doubt, that in the early religion of the race, 
this sacrifice Las had recourse to as a burnt- 
offering to the gods. It was even then, how- 
ever, fulling into disuse, and was existing 
tvs a relic of an aute-vedie period, imported 
from some foreign region, p().«sibly from 
Scythia, where uniinai victims, and especially 
horses, were commonly sacrificed. And in 
still later time.s, the Aswamed’ha consisted 
in certain ceremonies ending in the libera- 
tion of the horse, us throughout Southern 
India is slill practised with a bull or cow, 
many of whi(di are met with in every village, 
freed or let loose in the name of the gods 
Siva or Vishnu. Tho cow is not now offer- 
ed in sacrifi(;c by any hiiuloo sects, but in 
the marriage ceremony of some parts of the 
country, where a milk-cow, Surabhi, is releas- 
ed on the intercession of a barber, snfiicient 
remains to show that the rite was formerly 
practised at marriages, for the sake ofhospita- 
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lily. The male buffalo is, however, frequently 
saci^ificed, sometimes in considerable numbers, 
and only in 1859, the Government of Madras 
ordered the Magistrate of the Krishna Division j 
to forbid the cruel rite of Ammavaru, wherein | 
bullocks are impaled alive to appease the 
angry goddess, Devi, and avert cholera. On 
that occasion, in a small village, twelve to 
twenty-four bullocks were satu’ificed, as 
also several hundred sheep, and the heads i 
of the sacrificed buffaloes weie carried in ‘ 
procession on the heads of men. As might : 
be supposed from the sacrificdal rites amongst . 
the Jews, allusions to such are to 1)0 found : 
iu the New Testament. This occurs as the I 
word Curban, (Kurban, Auab , Picks. 1Iini>. 
Sacrifice) Mark vii, II. Hut ye say, if a 
man shall say unto his father or mother. It is 
Coorban, that is to say, a gilt, by whatsoever i 
thou mightest be profited hy me ; he shall be ; 
free. This word is equivalent to Sad<|a or Tas- ! 
sadooq or Fida, and is often used by men or j 
women addressing a superior, in which case it I 
means merely, I am your Kurban. The word I 
is Arabic, derived from the Hebrew, lias I 
allusion to an approaehing to God, and means j 
a sacrifice, a victim, an oflering, an oblation, j 
for which also, we have the (ireek Kff/JTro/ta. | 
The other words, in the Arabic, Sadeja, Fida | 
and Tasaduq mark the continuance of the j 
sacrificial rite. Sad((a,AKAn., properly Sadaqa, : 
from the Hebrew, moans alms, propitiatory : 
offerings and sacrifiite. The words are con- j 
tinued into Hindustani, iu Sad(ie-jaiia or ; 
Sadqe-liona, to become a sacrifice for the , 
welfare of anotlier, and Sadqe-karna, to sacri- ! 
iice for the welfare of another. Amongst the , 
Bhot, in the liudak froiitiei's of tlie western ! 
Himalaya, the jieople salute by raising the j 
back of both hands to u height even with the i 
forehead and then repeatedly describing a | 
circle in the air with them, by drop])iiig the | 
fingers downwards and turning the palm in- | 
wards. This is similar to I lie mahomedan : 
practice of liillaeu-leiia, where a woman is i 
supposed to take upon herself all the evils | 
which would befal the person whom she ; 
addresses. j 

Tlie Bali is any offering to an idol, such as | 
that of flowers or other things. J*resen tation of j 
food to all created beings, hy tlirowing grains ' 
up into the air ; goats and other animals otlcre<l ; 
in sacrifice. The presentation is calleil bali- 
dan or bali-danam. The offerings to Vishnu 
consist of rice, milk, curds, fruits, flowers 
and inanimate forms : but to the terrifnj forms 
of Siva, or his consort Durga, living creatures, 
sheep, goats, buffaloes and human luniigs are 
offered up, in which case, the heads are given 
to the priests, and the bodies arc carried ! 
away. The Oslyak, when they kill an ani- ! 
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mal, rub some of the blood on the mouths of 
their idols. Even this seems at length to b§ 
replaced in some cases, as Mr. Taylor hals 
suggested, by red paint. Thus the sacred 
stones in India, as Colonel Forbes Leslie has 
shown, are frequently ornamented with red 
lead. In many cases, it seems to be a neces- 
sary portion of the ceremony that the victim 
should be eaten by those present. Thus in 
India, when the sacrifice is over, tlie priest 
comes out, and distributes part of the articles 
which had been offered to the idols. This is 
received as holy, and is eaten immediately. 
The Woon district in East Berar, came under 
the care of the Hritish about the middle of 
the J9th century, when Berar was assign- 
ed by the nizatn of Hyderabad. Before the 
as.sigmnent, searchers for tn»asiire used to offer 
human beings in sacjrifice, but the sacrifices 
of victims there are now confined to buffaloei;^, 
sheep, goats .ind fowls. A buffaloe is sacri- 
ficed ill every village in the Dussendi festival. 
The sacrifice is to the goildess of kiiie, Gao- 
dovi, and the buffalo is led up to the house of 
the headman of the village, who mak^s to it 
oblations of flowers, &c. He then strikes it 
oil the n nzzle with a sword and allows tlie 
hlootl to fall on the ground as a libation to the 
goddess to api)ease her auger. It is then led 
to I he door of every house in the village ; 
each householder makes a money present fo 
the leader : in the evening the victim is killed 
by its throat being cut, and at the .soutJi 
boundary of the village, a drop of its blood is 
applied to the forehead.s of the headman, of the 
potail, the deshpandi and deshrnukhs. Ouf- 
side of every Woon village is a shrine of tlie 
small-pox goddes.s, calhul there SitJa-devi. It 
is merely a lew stones coloured with red lead 
and, after recovery from this ailment,^ the 
family in which the disease lias been, visit the 
shrine, offer a goat as a victim, and prepare 
food for this oblation. Tiirougliout India, 
generally, at the present day, in almost all the 
household sacrifices, in which the husband or 
head of the house is the jiriest, the oblation is 
used as food. In North America, the animals 
sacrificed are killed and eaten, or buried : 
sometimes, the hoi’se instead of being killed 
is simply set at liberty, in the presence of the 
warriors of the tribe. Soniierat relates that 
the Syrians, at the feast of the torches or 
funeral |)ile, and tlie Hebrews, at the feast of 
the Passover, made arbours before the temples, 
and carried their gods round them in proces- 
sion, whom they afterwards burned. The 
people then presented their offerings, which 
commonly were lambs and sheep ; and after 
the priest had made the first libation upon 
them, each person carried his victim home to 
eat it. Some texts of Menu would seem to 
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auUiorizo llie eating of animal food at all 
feasouS) observing merely the preliminary 
ceremony of offering a portion of it to the 
gods or manes, like the heroes of Homer, 
with whom the sacrifice is only the prelude to 
a feast. 

The institutes of Menu contain the follow- 
ing paragraph : — The sacrifice of a bull, of a 
mail, or of a horse, in tlie kali age, must be 
avoided by twice-born men ; so must a second 
gift of a married young woman, wliose husband 
has died before consummation ; the larger 
portiou of an eldest brother, and procreation on 
a brother’s widow or wife. The Reverend 
Mr. Ward, writing regarding Bengal, in the 
early part of the 19th centuary, mcnlioiis 
that at a village called Ksliceru, near the town 
of Burdvvan, human sacrifices were offered to 
the goddess Yoogndya, a form of Doorgu ; at 
^ireetukoiia, near Moorshedabad to Kali, and 
at many oiher pla(!es. The discovci-y oi' these | 
murders in the name of religion was made | 
by finding the laxlies with the heads cut ofl‘| 
near tliesc images ; ami though no one j 
acknoN'jledged the act, yet the natives well 
knew that tliese people had been offered in 
sacrifices He says that at the village of Serain- 
))()iv, near Kutwa, before the teMuple of the god- 
dess Tara, a human body was found without 
a head ; and inside the temple diiHu’cnt oflcr- 
ings, as ornaments, food, flowers, spiritu- 
ous liquors, &(;. All who saw it knew, that 
a linmun victim had been slaughtered in the 
night ; and search was made after the murder- 
ers, but in vain. 

At the present day, in most liindoo hoiise- 
liolds, every domestic occurrence forms a sub- 
ject for sacrifice, generally of the cocoaiiut or 
plantain fruit, or a fire libation will* the ghee 
or clj^rified hutter and an oblation by hiirniug 
camphor. Mr. Forhes, in his lias Mala of 
Gnzerat mentions that when a 3 'oung rnaiTied 
woman has reached tlie fourtli month of her 
pregnancy a bracelet is fastenctl upon her arm, 
to which is affixed, as an amulet to protect 
her from the evil eye, a packet of dark colour- 
ed (doth, containing scrapings from the image 
of llaiiooman and dust from the cross-roads. 
A feast is given on her investiture with this 
bracelet, and slie is released, during the time 
she wears it, from the j)erfonnance of any 
pai*t of the household duties, for in India as 
ill England, 

“ Fairies and nymphs with child must have the thiii^js ' 
“They long for. l 

111 the sixtli or eighth mouth of licr preg- 
nancy the people of her caste arc again assem- 
bled to a feast, and the family-priest performs ! 
fire-sacrifice before tliem. The woman is con- 
veyed to the house ol some relation, where she 
performs ablutions and dresses herself in hand- 


some clothes and ornaments. She is then con- 
ducted ill procession, attended by musicians 
and singers, to the house of her husband. Her 
friends precede her as she walks thither, and 
strew lier path with betel-nut and coins. At 
home she is received hy her father, who has 
come from his village for the purpose, and 
who presents her with clothes, jewels, money 
I and other offerings not forgetting the symboli- 
I cal cocoanut, disposed together upon a shield. 

I On the thirteenth day after its birth the child 
acquires a name. Tlie first letter of it is 
fixed by the astrolog(3r. Within a year and a 
quarter of the birth tlie relations are once 
more called together to witii(»s.s tlie ceremony 
called “ Anaprasliaiia,” performed on the 
I child’s first tasting farinaceous food. Bnih- 
I mills once more worshi|) the gotrnj, and kindle 
I the sac'ivd sacrificial fire. In order to deter- 
niiue the (3oursi3 of life wliiidi the child is to 
follow, they s(‘t before it the insignia of several 
professions : — 

“That whicli first tlic child doth touch, 

“ Vessel, money, weapon, or book, 

“TJie livelihood of the cJiiM, 

“ Jiy that same will be procured.” 

A (jiuz(M*at proverb eidebrates the aecomp- 
lislinients of him who can handle 

“The pen, the ladle, or the apear." 

If a child (lie be lore the ‘‘ Anaprashana” 
(ua-cniony has been {Xirrornied, it is buried in 
the ground instead of being committed to Ihtj 
runoral piU;. A similar custom was, it appears, 
obscrvLM.l among tlui Greeks, in regard to 
infants who died before cutting a tootli. The 
Romans also had the same custom api>lic(l 
I soiiKdirnes to children who did not iTac.b their 
fortieth day, and the observance is particularly 
! mentioned as having oblaimxl in tlie case of 
members of the Gens Cornelia. In addition 
to that of ehildrmi who have not undergone 
j the “ Anaprashana” ccreinonj", there is also 
another (jxee|)tiou among th(3 hir.doos of 
(jTOozerat to the otherwise universal rule of 
cremation — that of' the Sniiyasee. At this 
devoteiVs interment no wailings or expnissions 
of grief anj allowed. The corpse, sc^attal in a 
litter, is borne to the grave precedc'd by innsi- 
cians and atUnultxl by persons who cast rose- 
coloured powdiM* into the air, or demonstrate 
ill oth(;r inod(?s their joj^ It is plaeed in the 
earth in a sitting posture, instead of being 
(!onsume(l on tins jiile. A small platform raised 
over the spot, and exhiliiting tluj sculp- 
tur(*(l feet of the dciccased, eonimenioratcs his 
sanctity. Wlieii age or infirmities warn a 
man of the near approach of death, he should 
(so say the Sliastrus) perform, to the best of 
his ability, “deh shooddb prayuscheet,” or 
expiatory penances for the purification of his 
body. WJieii a liindoo appears to be at tJic 
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point of death his friends prepare a place on 
the ground by smearing it with cow-duug ; 
they strew it with sacrificial grass, with 
sesamum and barley. The dying man is 
stripped of his ornaments and of his dollies, 
with the exception of a single garment. The 
hair of his head and his moustadies are 
removed, and his body is washed witli water. 
He is then laid upon the place whiv'.h has been 
prepared, with his fc?et pointing northwards 
towards Meroo and the abodes of the blessed, 
and his back turned upon the city of Yuma. 
A small cup, containing a cake with a silver j 
coin laid upon it, is placed in his hand. Some 
poor brahmin is then called in to receive the 
cup from the hands of the dying man. liicli 
persons present a cow, gold, or other valuable 
presents, and they promise their departing 
relative that they will carry his bones to 
Benares and cast them into the Ganges, or 
that they will make pilgrimage (the merit of 
which shall be Jiis) to Muthoora, Dwarka, j 
Somnath, or oilier celebrated holy ground, i 
They take vows, also, on l)elialf of tlie dying | 
man, to fast or to spend money in religious ; 
offerings, sealing the promise by presenlatioii j 
of a handful of water. Sometimes they ofler ; 
gifts of iron to propitijite Yama, whose ! 
weapons are of that metal. Tliese offerings j 
are meritorious alike to the giver and lo him I 
on whose behalf tlioy are j)res(*nte(l, ‘’The j 
son,’' it is said, “who presents gifts by the 
hands of a dying father, should be bonoiir(Ml 
as the lamp of his race.” At the same time 
they set near the dying man a lamp supplied : 
with clarified butter, j)our Ganges water into | 
his mouth, and place thereon a h^af of the ! 
purple basil and a portion of curd. It has - 
been pronounced that if, ev(5ii when the life ! 
has reached the throat, a man declare that ho i 
lias ubaudone<l the world, lu? reiudies Vy- j 
kunth after death, and is releasc*d from fnrilier ; 
transmigration. K^omo persons, therefore, , 
when they believe that their end is approach- ’ 
iiig, perform the rite oF ‘‘Ailioor Snnyas.” ' 
Wlieu all is over the relations and neiglihonrs • 
assemble at the house of the deceased ; ami, j 
like an entre-acto to the tragic drama, eoni- ) 
meuces the humming moan of lanienlation. , 
The nearer relatives enter the habitation, ' 
exclaiming, “ 0, father !” “ O, l>rother !” The 
women, standing in a. circle near the door, he- ; 
wail the deceased, ^nd sing a funeral dirge? .. 


join in chorus. That, of which we proceecii 
to give a part, bewails the death of an earif* 
victim, one, it will be observed, who, crowned 
in former days as a bridegroom-king, is now 
lamented as a chief and a warrior ; — 

Alas I alas ! without the village the wail resounds, 

Voi ! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

Alas ! alas ! this is Rd^mjee’s auger, 

Voi ! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

Alas ! alas ! with blood the clouds have rained, 

Voi ! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

Alas! alas! its bounds the sea has abandoned, 

Voi ! the valiant ! alas ! alas ! 

Alas ! alas ! the home-leaving bride is plundered, 

I Voi ! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

Alas ! alas ! Yum Raja’s plunderers have cotnc, 

Voi ! the valiant, alas ! alas! 

Alas! alas! they have slain the bridegroom-king, 

Voi 1 the valiant, alas ! alas! 

Alas ! alas! his muiidup has been cast down, 

Voi ! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

Alas ! alas ! the vessels of his (Hioroe have been broken, 
Voi ! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

'las! alas ! his life has been treacherously stolen, 

Voi ! the valiant, alas ! alas ! 

’ f 

These utteninces of grief are rude, but 
they are far from imaffectiug, oven to tlie 
stranger, the sen-dwelling Englishman, and, 
as they alternal.ely ri.se and fali, their sound, 
stealing from a distam*e upon his ear, ijprniiids 
him of that m(?asiired inclaiichnly tone which 
the brealv(‘rs ol‘ (xican [iroduco on some 
calm (iV(ming, as, by turns, tiny roll upon 
and reciedo from a shingled beach. Thi.s 
“ threnos’’ finished, th(‘ female mourners sit 
<lown panring and exhausted. A married 
woman I’cturniug homo from a visit at her 
father’s house is pi’cscnled with clotlies and 
anointed with i‘ed ointmemt on the i’orehead. 
The corpse pr(*pfi]*(*d, and placed upon the 
litter, four persons raise it n|)on their 
slioulders. They have previously j)e] ('orme(l 
ablutions, and dressed tliemselves in silk 
garments. The corpse is carried forth feet 
first ; OIK* man piecedesit, l»eari«»g an (*artlien 
vessel wlii<'h eontains lin^. The relations 
ami neighbours lollow, hiiie-lK*aded, without 
shoes, and half-naked, running and calling 
upon their goil, the son of Dusrutli ; or 
sometimes oiu* man alone cries lo the i-est as 
tliey run : “Call on Ram !” to which they 
reply in (!hnrus, “ Brother ! Kam !” The 
women follow the funeral pr’oeession lo the 
gale of the village, and them*e return slowly 
home. The. pr()ph(*t deremiali is snppos('d 
to Im* repeating part of the usual funeral dirg<*, 
when he predicts of Jehoiakiin, the son of 
losiah, king of Judah, that they shall not 


beating their breasts in sad aitcoinpanirnent to lament ft)i’ him, saying, “ Ah, my l)i*c>ther ! or, 
the measure. Young persons are. lamented i Ah, sistei' ! they shall not lament for him, 
longer and more poignantly than those whose j saying, Ali, Lord ! or, AIi, his glory !” (See 
advanced ages seem to have pointed them ! Jeremiah, xxii, 18, and note with references 
out as the natural victims of the. angel of; in D’Oyly and Mant, also Amos, v, 16; 
death. The dirge, which usually consists of, Ecclesiastes, xii, “ The Rajpoot war- 

uuconnected exclamations of grief, is sung ; rior,” says Colonel Todd, “ is carried to 
by one or two women, while the remainder ’ his final abode armed at all points as when 
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•live, his sliield on his back, and brand in j 
Ilia hand ; while his steed, though not 
sacrificed, is often presented to the 
and becomes a perquisite of the priest. 

It is written in the Shastras that the corpse 
should be set down at cross-roads within the 
village, and that the third lump offering, called 
“ Khechur,” should be offered there : this 
custom has, however, fallen into disuse. ^ Ihe 
Gurood Pooran prescribes that the iiihal)ifauts 
of a village in which a death has taken place 
are to abstain from food until the corpse has 
been carried out ; at the present time the 
occupants of the adjoininghouses alone observe 
this practice. . So the Jews in their mourning, 
“Uncover not youi‘ heads, neither rend your 
clothes.”- Leviticus, x, 6. “ Forbear to cry, 

make no mourning for the dead, l>ind the tire 
of thine head upon thee, and put on thy shoes 
upon thy feet.” -Ezekiel, xxiv, 17. The 
i^n, or nearest of kin to the deceased, lights 
a bundle of dry grass, and passing three times 
around the pile, j)la(*es the fire as near as the 
wind permits him to the head of the corpse. 
The party of mourners sit down, and await 
the issfie with lamentation ; when the corpse 
is nearly consumed they pour clarified butter 
upon the pile to feed the fire. As soon as the 
cremation is finished, the aslies of the dead 
are collected from the pile and are cast into 
the river water, or if no stream lie at hand 
they are deposited in a pit dug for the purpose, 
and sprinkled with water. These ceremonies 
complied with, the mourners perform aWii- 
tion and wash their clothes, and the heir 
presents an offering of sesamnm and water to 
the deceased “ to cool him after the flames. 
The friends who have attended the corpse to 
the pile rejoin once more, at the house of the 
deceased, the women and those who have 
reraaWd behind, and tiience disperse to tlieir 
own homes. 

In India, in Bombay, and in Baroacli, are 
sanctuaries called Pinjravapol into wliij’.h beasts 
are received, there, quietly to live in the 
certainty of never being eaten. They arc 
called ‘ freed beasts,’ and are the birds, l)easts, 
or fishes which have been purchased and set 
free, as votive offerings to the god in whose 
temple gi’ouuds they are tunied loose. They 
are tended by the priests belonging to the 
temple who regard them as sacred. 

The Homa, a sacrificiul rite of the hindoos, 
is a fire sacrifice. The ancient history of 
India shows that it has had four great reli- 
gions eras. The Vedic, in which Agni, Indi-a 
and other personifications of spiriiual exist- 
ences were propitiated with feasts and invok- 
ed with the hymns of the Eig Veda, and in 
which maidens selected their husbands in the 
swayamvara, and monarchs sacrificed the^ 


horse in the Aswamedha. In the brahminic 
period, the Kshatriya feasts were converted 
into sacrifices for tlie atonement of sins against 
brahmlnical law, and divine worship was re- 
duced to a system of austerities and medita- 
tions upon the Supreme Spirit as Brahma. 

It was in this era that the brahmins assumed 
the character of a great ecclesiastical hierar- 
chy and established that priestly dominion 
which still extends over the minds and senses 
of the hindoos of India. Thirdly, the budd’hist 
period in whicii Sakyamuni appeared, and 
fourthly, tlio brahminical revival during which 
braliinins abandoned the worship of their god 
Bralnmi, and reverted to the old national 
gods and heroes of the Vedic Aryans. In this 
era, Vishnu came to be regarded as the Su- 
preme Being, and Kama and Krishna as his 
incarnations. In Southern India, at tlie jire- 
sent day, in the sect of Vuishnava brahmans, 
the Vucigliula Vaishnava offer living creatures 
in sacrifice, and Tenaghiila Vaishnava and 
Madhawa substitute dough instead of ani- 
mals. In tlie sacrifices of Saiva brahmans 
the victim’s head is never cut by the Sndra 
but is strangled by him, so that the breath is 
lost witliout spilling blood. The Saiva brah- 
mans do . perform sacrifices of a living crea- 
ture in Southern India, and never use dough 
images as a substitute. Amongst the Smar- 
tlia and also Madhawa, each household keeps 
a tulasi plant in the middle of the court-yard 
for worshipping. Each new moon, as also 
on the occurrence of an eclipse, either of the 
sun or moon, also, at the summer and winter 
solstices, their “ utrayanam” and “ datchana- 
yanam,” every caste hindoo, whether brah- 
man, clictria, vaisia or sndra, offers the “ Thar- 
panam” or water-sacrifice, in the names of 
his deceased father, gi-and-fathers, great 
grand-fathers and tiieir wives, seeds of the 
oriental sesamnm being mixed with the water. 
It is, as a means of continuing this ceremony, 
that hindoos long to have a sou born to them 
as, in their creed, it is taught that the manes 
of ancestors are gratified by the “ Tharpa- 
iiam.” This is a particular part of the sacri- 
fice c.nII(Hl yugnu, but at present it is often 
performed separately. The things offered 
are clarified butter, sesamnm flowers, boiled 
rice, rice boiled in milk and sweetened with 
honey, doorvu-grass, vilva leaves, and the 
tender branches, half a span king, of the ush- 
wutthu, the doomvuru, the pulashu, the 
akun-dn, the shnmee, and the khudiru trees. 
Clarified butter alone is sufficient, but any or 
all of these things may be added. The Gond 
worship Bauga, Bamea, Bacca and Deva, to 
whom they offer fowl.®, goats, fruit, rice, 
grain, spirits, and whatever the countiy affords. 
Human sacrifices are noticed in the Vedas. 
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Ilanschaiulra, son of Vedas, of tlie family of 
Ikslivaku, was a kiiij; without a son. Naratla 
hid him go to Varuna the king and say may 
aaoii be born unto me, and J shall sacrifiee 
him to yon. Varuna the king assented : a 
son was born to him, on whic/li Varuna de- 
manded him in saerinoe, hut for various ex- 
cuses this was (Icfei’icd, until a substitute for 
the son, was found, in Sunasc^pha, the son of 
a rishi who, by invoking the gods Agni, fire, 
Savitri, the progenitor, Varuna, the king, 
Visva-Deva, collective gods, Indra the friend- 
1}% Asvini, divine ])hysicians, born of the 
sun and Usba, the dawn, a.t last, was rchaised : 
but not before Sunasepha was bound to the 
sacrificial post, and his father whitling his 
sword approaching to kill him, on which 
Sunasepha exclainicd, “ They will really kill 
mo, as if 1 was not a man.” In the At’hareya 
brahmana, (6-8) it is said the gods look man 
for their victim, but as he was taken, the j 
medha (the sa(*rifice or tlie spirit) Avent 
out of him. It entered the Jiorse. There- 
fore the horse became the saci ilicial animal. 
Tlien tlio gods took tlie liorse, but as it 
too was taken, the nuMlha. was tak<*n out of 
him and entered the ox, tlierefore tlie ox j 
became the sacrificial animal. Tlic same 
happened with the ox, aftcrvvaids the sheep, 
then tlie goat, and at last tli(i earth became* 
the victim. From the (?arth rice was prodmuid 
and rice was offered in the Ibrin of pnralasa, 
in lieu of the sa(U‘ificial animal. The drift of 
the story is tliat in former times all tliese vic- 
tims had been ofl[*er<*d, asAve know for certain 
that horses and oxen were ; though, after- 
wards, these, also, Avere discoiitinue<l. In the 
sacrifice of the lior.se, part of the fle.sli Avas 
oaten by the assistants, and part presented as 
an offering to the gods. No reasonable doubt 
oau be entertained that the ritual of tlu^ early 
hiudoos, did authorize the sacrifice of a horse. 

Neither in Southern India, nor perhaps 
in any part of India, is a vaishiiava brahman 
known to offer living creatures in sacrifice. 
The sniva bralimans on the <!Oiitrary, aunu- 
ally, iu some towns, Conjeverain foi* instance, 
perform the bloody rite to their ancient ijods, 
Indra, Varuna, Yamn, and both in 1859 and 
1860, the saivn brahmans in Madras so sacri- 
ficed. Several brahmans ai’c employed in this 
rite. One brahman assisted by liis Avife, the 
couple being styled the Soma Yaji, and Soma 
Devi, commences the rite by performing the 
fire sacrifice, by pouring ghee into a large fire. 
The pujari, a sudra, then strikes the head 
from the victim and large portions of its flesh 
being throAvii into the fire, and reduced to 
ashes, portions are distributed to the assem- 
bly. Tills being a Prasad’ham or food offered 
to (be gods, all castes can partake of it. Many 


saiva, Avhen aversion to take life preveufiB 
them sacrificing an animal, substitute an imag| 
made of dough. 

In Southern India the lower classes of hin- 
! doos also, though rarely, sacrifice pigs to the 
inferior gods. Living sacrifices of animals 
are an essential part of the worsliip of all the 
tutelary village goddesses in Southern India, 
I as also of tlie goddesses of cliolei'a, srnall- 
jiox, &c. Their names are various, amongst 
the several nations, Tarnul, Teliigu, Canarese 
and Mabraita. Ammnn, Arnoor Amma, Bal- 
j amma, l* 0 (di Amma, Yelamma, Marri Am- 
j innn, Ai, Satwai Devi, Sitla-devi, and others, 
j amongst whom overywliere, Bal Amma and 
I her Avorsliippers seem dreaded, the pariahs 
i Avorsbipping other of the Ammun goddesses, 

I refusing to intermarry Avith tliem. Tlie Yelm 
1 Avorshippers, also are dreaded as sorcerers, 

I and their wives are distingni.shable by the 
mode iu wbic.Ii they all ire tliemselvcs Avifti 
their sarhi Avhieli they bring from behind and 
from left to right. SatAwai, amongst the 
Mahrattas, is a great goddess, to whom chil- 
dren’s hair is dc^ voted, the front part offered 
to her, the back part being retained tfll some 
other goild(‘ss possess the body (ang bharave) 
sueli as the small-pox goddess or cholera 
goddess Marri*ai. 

In the bloodyvsaci ifices of these non-Aryau 
I races, the goat is inon^ usual. The rite is, 
i ordinarily, perlbrined only once a year, when 
i friends join to offer a goat and make a feast 
; of its flesli afterwards. At all the sacrificial 
j oblations, bread and grains are also offered and 
! used in the aller-feasting. Thousands of 
I sheep and fowls arc annually sacrificed at 
reriyapalayain, a village about 30 miles from 
Madras, and multitudes of people attend from 
that city and the neighbouring villages, to 
celebrate the yearly festival, Avliich Takes 
j place in the bright half of the month of Adi. 

I Large nuiiibers of buffaloes Avere until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, offered at 
I tlie funeral rites of the Todu of Ootacainund, 

I but the Madras Grovenimeiit put a stop to 
such wholesale massacre, and restricted the 
rite to the killing of only tAvo animals at a 
time, — a measure Avhicli the Toda race view- 
ed with unaffected alarm and dislike, as likely 
to decrease their children and cattle, llumati 
sacrifices are still, in Southern India, deem- 
ed to be requisite to mollify goddesses 
and demons avIjo guard hidden treasure and 
who are belieA^ed to have a partiality for the 
blood of a pregnant woman, especially of one 
Avlio is conceived of twins, and to the first- 
born of the goldsmith caste : indeed, in popu- 
lar belief, Avheii Avriting in the year 1860, 
one of the latter Avas credited to have been 
very recently offered. There is a shrine of 
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Vatxappanachiyar, the tutelary goddess of 
druvattur, a village to the north of Madras, 
oa the road to Eunore ; this is situate in a 
part of the great and much frequented 
pagoda of Tiyagaraia Sami, for which the 
village is celebrated in ancient hindbo 
books. The sacrifice now oflered i.s that of 
a male buffalo, but is conducted with so 
great secrecy, that people are not generally 
admitted to witness it. Indeed the fear of 
witnessing the sacrifice and its attondant | 
ceremonies are so great that pregnant women 
are if possible, kept ont of the village for fear 
of abortion, which is believed to bo the cer- 
tain result, should the shrieks of the men who | 
carry the raktabali fall on their cars. This 
raktabali (rakta, blood ; bali, sacrifice) is 
assumed to be the food for devils and the 
attendant spirits of tho goddess, and consists 
^f rice mixed Avith the sacrificial blood. It is 
carried only during the liust day of the annual 
festival of the goddess, alter inidnigiit, in an ! 
eartheii pot of a peculiar shape and design, ; 
by men specially allotted to the duty. Tlusy i 
run aiy^l shriek and howl in the street to ^ 
scare away the devils and evil spirits, and [ 
halt at the corners and windings, .'iiul throw ! 
halls of this Vilood-inixcd rice to the demons | 
&c. It is considered to bean evil omen for | 
any man to meet them in their rounds, ns ' 
fever, madness, and disease might befal him. 
All treasure conccalctl uiulcrgronnd for a 
length of time is said to become the property 
of demons, who take charge of and only part 
with it, to those who satisfy their desire for 
blood — the greater the demon, the higher is 
the kind of sacrifice he demands. Simple- ! 
minded men, even among those Avho arc I 
considered to belong to the better informed j 
classes of hiudoos, believe in the divination of ■ 
quaclts, who pretend to point ont the very ■ 
places in which treasure is to be found, by a i 
collyrium which when applied to the eye is j 
said to give it tho power of discovering the | 
treasure. Stories are now and then spread | 
among the people regarding this subject ; and ■ 
this desire for di.scoveriiig and exhuming i 
hidden treasure, and the love of making gold j 
and silver, prevails to some extent among the ! 
educated hiudoos. Bloody sacrifices form no | 
part of the worship paid to llama, Krishna, i 
Hanumnn, &c., of the. vaishnuva sectarians, , 
nor Vigneswara, Subrahmaniya, &c., of the ■ 
saiva sect, or of their respective goddesses. | 
In addition' to the village deities, noticed, 
the only goddess who requires them is the 
sakti of Siva, defined hy her votaries, to be | 
the visible energy of tho divine essence sym- , 
bolized as a female. She is highly venerated | 
during the nine days of the Dassera or Nava- i 
ratri (the nine nights) at the close of which * 
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a sheep is generally offered in the houses of 
Rajputs aud Mahrattas. The sacrifice of buf- 
faloes on the occasion is very rare, and 
when it is offered, the ceremony takes place 
in temples, sacred to this goddess, but some- 
times in jungles and unfrequented parts. The 
goddesses and demons of the sudras, all ac- 
cept bloody sacrifice.s, which are generally 
accompanied with the offering of spirituous 
liquors. As a general rule, the offering of 
such sacrifices among the houses of educated 
hiudoos, and in the superior temples is ob- 
served with great secrecy. Maduu is very 
little known, hut with a class of native ma- 
gicians, deemed a very great and poAverfnl 
de?non. lie is generally courted by the pariah, 
cluicklcr, lubhay, and micdncated mahome- 
dans, who offer beef and arrack to obtain his 
good-will and favour. 

It has been noted above that tho terms 
used for the sacrifice arc Bali, Tam. ; Gavu, 
Tki-. ; Yagnya inaglia, Sansc. When an ox, 
lamb or fowl is ofl'eretl up in sacrifice to a 
Devi or Mari female deity by the siidrtis, the 
first two words ans ns(;d. 'I’lie words Yagnya 
M.'iglia are used to indi(!!ife a sacrifice celc- 
l)ratoil only by the bralnnins on occ.asions in 
wliicli they offer go.nts and not .Mtiy other ani- 
mals, as tho following five things arc forbidden 
in the Kaliyoga or the Iron age, the sacrifice 
of a horse, of a cow, the ai)iin(lonmcnt of all 
worldly afiections, serving flesh to brahmins 
invited to the celebration of tlie funeral obse- 
quies, or to have issue hy a brother-in-law, 
that is, husband’s brother, in case of a Avoman 
not having any children by her husband. 
In tljo present day, the cow is not offered 
in sacrifice by any hindoo sect or race, but 
in tho marriage ceremony of some parts of 
the country, Avhere a milk-coAV, snrahhi, is 
released on tho intercession of a barber, suf- 
ficient remains to show that tho rite Avas 
formerly practised at marriages, for tho sake 
of hos[>itality. The male hnffalo is, how- 
ever, frequently saci ifieed, sometimes in <‘on- 
siderahle numbers, and only in 18o9, the 
ffoverinnent of Madras oiulered the magis- 
trate of the Krishna division to forbid the 
cniol rile of Ainrnsivani, wherein bullocks 
are impaled alive to appease tliat anpjry "od- 
dess, and avert cholera. On tlnit oc.casion, 
in a small villaii^e, bulhu^ks to Ihe extent of 
twelve or twenty-four were saerificed, as 
also scv(‘ral hundred sheep, and the heads of 
sacrificed buffaloes were carried in procession 
on the licads of men. As might bo supposed 
from the sacrificial rites amongst the dews, 
allusions to such are to he found in the New 
Testament. One snch occurs as the word 
Corbau (Kurban, Arab., Pkrs., Hind. Sa- 
crifice) Mark, vii, 11. “ But ye say, if a man 
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shall say onto his father or mother, it is Cor- 
ban, tliat is to say, a gift, by whatsoever thou 
migbtest be profited by me ; he shall be free.” 
The word Kurban is uow almost equivalent to 
Sadqa or Tassaduq or Fida, and is often used 
by men or women addressing a superior, in 
which cast! it means merely, I am your Kur- 
ban. The word is Arabic, derived from the 
Hebrew, has allusion to an approaching to 
god, and means a sacrifice, a victim, an ofler- 
ing, an oblation : for which also, we have 
t he Greek Kapwofia. The other Arabic words, 
Sadqa, Fida and Tassaduq, mark the continu- 
ance of the sacrificial rite. Sadqa, Arab., 
properly Sadaqa, from the Hebrew, means 
alms, propitiatory offerings and sacrifice. 
The words are continued into Hindustani, in 
Sadqe-jana or Sadqe-houa, to become a sacri- 
fice for the welfare of another, and Sadqe- 
kama, to sacrifice for the welfare of another. 
Amongst the Shot race, in the Ladiik frontiers 
of the Western Himalaya, the people salute by 
raising the back of both hands to a height 
even with the forehead and then repeated- 
ly describing a circle in the air with 
them, ending by drooping the fingers down- 
wards and turning the palm inwards. There 
is a similar mahomedan practice ofBillain- 
lena, where a woman is supposed to take 
upon herself all the evils which would bcfal 
the person whom she addresses and thus 
encircles. Though, as has been seen, in 
Soutliern Asia, human and other sacrifices 
still continue to be made, the increasing 
power of the British in India may soon lead 
to the discontinuance of such barbarities. 
Ikfeution has been made above of the Soma 
sacrificial priests, the Soma Yaji and Soma 
Devi. The Soma, was an ancient Arian rite, 
i sacrifice to Indra (Zeus) of an intoxicating 
ootion, consisting of fermented juice of plants 
nixed with milk. Soma juice and its effects 
ire repeatedly mentioned in the Vedas, (Fofs. 

, pp, 21, 139 ; ii, pn, 169, 233, 260 ; and 
ii, p. 470,) but the Soma sacrifice, now-a- 
lays, is not made with any spirituous fluid. 

The Irular race of the Ncilgherrics sacrifice 
o their deities a he-goat or cock, by cutting 
he victims throat, and throwing them at the 
bet of the idol. This is a winnow or fan, 
irhich they call Mabri and is evidently the 
mblem of Ceres ; and, at a short distance in 
rent of the rude thatched shed which serves 
.8 a temple are two rude stones, one called 
doshani, the other Konadi Mahri, but which 
re subordinate to the fun occupying the 
iterior of the temple. 

The Veddah are a semi-savage race in Cey- 
)n, some of whom in the interior dwell in 
ollow trees or caves. They are dexterous 
anters, using bow’s and arrows and clubs of 


iron or wood. They are supposed to worship 
the planets, evil-spirits and the spirits d( 
their deceased ancestors. 

The Rhodia, an out-caste race at Suffra- 
gum, Dombera, and other parts of the Kandiaii 
province of Ceylon, are nominally buddhists, 
but are also devil-worshippers. 

The Khond of Kimedy have long been 
addicted to sacrifice human beings to the 
I earth-goddess. The victim is always pur- 
chased, and is destroyed with much 061 * 6 - 
mony, in the midst of assembled Khonds, 
each of whom tears a portion of the body to 
bury in his field as a propitiation. 

With the Kol, one or two of the hindoo 
gods are reverenced, but, they have many of 
their own, to which they mostly resort. They 
sacrifice fowls, and pour libations before eating. 
Colonel Tod describes a lofty three-peaked 
mountain in the Vindbya range on which is^a 
temple 'dedicated to Aya-mata, also called 
Isaui, thn tutelary divinity of the Kol, and 
he mentions that Tsani and the effigy of the 
horse are the only objects w'orshipped among 
this aboriginal race. Ho mentions th|it Isaui 
me.nns Mother-earth, from Iso, goddess, and 
Aiiani, earth. The chief divinity of the 
Lurka Kol is the sun, suraj ; and next to the 
sun ranks the moon, chandoo ; and then the 
stars, which they believe to be the children of 
the latter. Besides the sun and moon, (here 
are spirits called bhonga which inhabit the 
trees and groves in and around the village, 
and those trees arc never denuded of their 
branches or cut down. When lal>our-paius 
come on, the women are shut up in a lonely 
hut, offerings are hung up near to propitiate 
the bhonga, and no one ventures to approach 
till the labour is over. 

Amongst the gods, of which the various 
Vedas and the more recent Buranas tna^e no 
mention, arc the village deities. Every 
hamlet of the southern parts of the Peninsula 
has its ownolijectof adoration, always sup- 
posed to be a goddess ; and the idol, is gener- 
ally a black stone. Amongst names given to 
it are : — 

Ankal-Arnma. Yellanima. 

Poni-Amma or gold Padavettu Amma. 

mother. Tulukan Amma. 

Kani-Amma. Muttumari. 

Yegata or sole mother. Poteramma. 
Mutialamma or pearl Karikatta. 

mother. Tanthoniarama. 

Tripura-simdari or the Danduraaln. 

I>cnutiful of three Mallamma. 
cities ; — Chinnamma. 

Paleri Amma or great Ammanamma. 

goddess. Choundeswari. 

Osuramma. Vadivatta. 

Sellamma. Nagattnmma. 
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* They are also called Amtnau, wliic'h, with 
^mma, Amani, Ai, is geuerally supposed to 
mean mother. The villagers believe that these 
goddesses protect them from sickness and' 
losses, and that their worship averts such or 
mitigates them. A pujali or pujari, a wor- 
shipping priest, of the sudra caste, is appoint- 
ed for her daily worship. He anoints her 
daily and puts ashes on lier head, really on 
the top of tlie stone, for it is not an image 
being entirely without shape. In a small pot, 
he cooks rice, which he collects from the 
villagers in turn, presents it to the idol and 
then takes it to his own home. He breaks a 
cocoanut in front of the idol, to which he 
offers it. But the oue-half he keeps fur him- 
self and gives the other to the families fi'om 
whom he collected the fruit. The villagers 
make vows to their goddess to offer up to hei‘ 
fowls and sheep in sacrifice, if she will fulfil 
tReir desires. Once a year, the villagers col- 
lect money by subscription and celebrate u 
feast in honour of their goddess during which 
sheep and fowls are largely sacrificed. Many 
of the sndra and the entire servile tribes in 
the soulh of India, have the fullest faith in 
their respective village goddesses. When 
they or their children are overtaken by sick- 
ness, they seek the idol, and consult the pujari, 
who sings songs, affects to hear the Amuiau’s 
voice, and then announces to the worshipper 
the oflbring that must he presented. If (diolera 
break out, it is not unusual for some neighbour- 
ing village deity suddenly to rise into great 
importance and the sacrificial rite is then 
almost unceasingly performed. The hiudoos 
too have even personified this pestilence into 
a goddess whom they have named Muha-Kali, 
the Great-Kali, also, the Death 

Mother, and believe that if they neglect her 
Avot-ship she destroys them by the disease. 
Indeed gods are still in process of establish- 
ment, and small pox and cholera have thus 
been personified. Maha-Kali of Uj,jaiu being 
the goddess of cholera and Mari-Ammun of the 
Tamil people, the Sitla-amman of Western 
India, a small pox deity. When a person is 
attacked with small pox, they believe that the 
goddess has taken posse.ssion of the sick man. 
They entertain a great dread of this goddess. 
While in the. house, the sexes remain apart un- 
til recovery and until the sick has lieen purified 
by ablution. They place the leaves of the 
margosa tree beside the sick person, because 
the goddess is supposed to delight in this tree. 
They give cooling food but employ neither 
internal nor external remedies, in reverence 
for the deity. The women of the household, 
offer rice flour mixed with jagri or coarse 
sugar and black gram (pairu Tau. pesalu, Tbl,) 
before the patient, in honour of the goddess, 
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and afterwards distribute offerings to sudras 
and others. On the seventh day, t. «., what 
medical men call the 15th day, the invalid is 
bathed in cold water, and the whole body 
rubbed with a pasty mixture of leaves of the 
margosa (melia and azadirachta) mixed with 
turmeric, and on the same day rice mixed with 
curds are distributed to Sndras. If in the 
virulence of the disease an eye be lost, it is at- 
tributed to something having been done, dis- 
pleasing to the goddess. The goddess indeed 
is supposed to appear iu three forms as Tattu 
Hinmuvaru or Chinuamavaru, t. e., little small 
goddess ; Peddaiuavaru or great goddess, and 
Pairaminavaru or goddess of green gram, the 
two last of which are most feared. 

The Amman worshippers almost all prac- 
tice and believe in the efficacy of demon, or 
devil or evil spirit rites, amongst which sacri- 
flees always form a part. The sacrifice of the 
cock, to the demon, peisachi, in this respect 
similar to the devil-worshippers in Kurdistan, 
is practised by all the non-Arinn people iu the 
south of India, whether of the brabminical 
hindoo persuasion, or of the servile non-hindoo 
people. Demons are recognised in the legen- 
dary writings of the brabminical hiudoos, in- 
variably as Avaging war with or attempting to 
overcome the gods ; in the avatars of Vishnu, 
for iustHiice, given in the histories of several 
deified heroes, Avho were engaged in attacking 
and destroying demons. Even the demons of 
the Vedic hindoos, the Assur, Rakhus, and 
others Avero only hostile Assyrian and Aracho- 
sian nations with whom the intruding Ariaiis 
came in contact iu their migration to the south, 
for it i.s established that Semiramis attacked 
them and was obliged to retire with great loss ; 
and the term Raksha or Rakshisa came subse- 
quently to be applied to other opponents, and 
is now a common term for a demon. The 
present ehavueters of the brahmauical deities 
difler widely from those in whicli the Vedas 
paint their deified mortals or embodiments of 
the elements and plants, Indra and Varuna 
and Soma and Chandra. And the two-fold 
character in which some of tliem are now 
represented, the one of mercy and the other 
a cruel sanguinary character, with a horrific 
form is probably acquired from the demon- 
olntrous people with whom they have been 
dwelling ; just as the buddhists of Burmah 
and Ceylon have superadded the worship of 
demons, though nothing can be supposed 
raoru foreign to the genius of buddhism than 
such a .system. The intruding bralimane,iQ their > 
progress of conquest and eivili|ation, seem 
to liave absorbed the demon an^ local gods 
of most of the races whom they overcame or 
induced to pay reverence to them, by accept- 
ing them as incarnations of their own deities, 
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or their deities under other names, niid while 
thua smoothing tlie road to pro8elyte.s iieces* 
earily admitted a large amount of the old faith 
and old wor.8hip of their <-onvert8. Before 
the influx of the brahmans from Central Asia, 
demonolatiy was the religion of the early 
Tamil inhabitants of India, and the brahmans 
have never been able to extirpate it. In ail 
brahminioal hooks, tlie nuconqnered people 
are described as eaters of flesh and offering 
bloody sacjrifices, and the terms by which the 
devils are known are init of Sanscrit origin. 
The words used with reference to devil- 
worship being exclusively 'I'amil, indicate 
its establishment in the arid plain of Tinne- 
velly and amongst the Travancore jungles and 
hills at a ])crioii lotig anterior to the influx of 
the brahmans and their <-ivili/ation of the 
primitive Tamil tribes. Every act of wor- 
ship ill the brahminicnl redigion requires a 
priest and even the Avorship of the inferior 
deities, the saugninary worship of the brah- 
tnanical emanations and Aniinans (systems of 
religion opposed to the <duim of the brahmins 
but to a considerable extent influenced by 
their example), the person Avho olliciatcs 
must be exclusively devoted to the duly and 
a member of a priestly family. Butin devil- 
worship, every individual may be his own 
priest. The headman not unlVequently acts 
for the whole village, but any voluntary de- 
votee, male or female, may super.sede him. 
In the devil-vvor.ship of the Shanar race, 
goats, sheep, fowls, &c., arc offered in 
sacrifice, for the purpose of apjicasing tho 
auger of the demons and inducing them to 
remove the calamities they have inflicted, 
or abstain from inflicting the calamities 
which they are supposctl to have threaten- 
ed. The animal which is to bo offered in 
sacrifice is led to the altar of the devil-temple 
adorned with red ochre and garlands of 
flowers. Ordinarily its head is separated from 
the body by a single stroke of a bill-hook ; 
the sacrifice being coushlered unacceptable to 
the demon if more than one blow is required. 
The decapitated body is then held up so that j 
all the blood it contains may flow out u]>uii { 
the demon’s altar. The sacrifice being now | 
completed the animal is cut up on the spot, | 
made into curry, and, with tlie addition of ' 
the boiled rice and fruit offered to the demon 
on the same occasion, forms a sacred meal of 
which all who have joined in the sacrifice 
receive a share. The sole object of the sacri- 
fice is the removal of the devil’s auger or of 
the calamities which his auger brings down. It 
should be distinctly understood tiiat sacrifices 
to devils are never offered on account of the 
Bins of the worshippers, and that the devil’s 
fiQger is not excited by any moral offence. The 
*}« s 


i religion of the Shanars, such as it is, has nef 
I connection with morals. Tho most commoi^ 
I motive in sacrificing to the devil is that of 
I obtaining relief in sickness ; and in tirat case 
at least the rationale of the rite is sufiicieiitly 
clear. It con.si.sts in offering the demon, life 
i for life-blood for blood. The demon thirsts 
for the life of his votary or for that of bis 
child ; and by a little ceremony and show of 
respect, a little music and a little coaxing, he 
may be prevailed upon to be content with the 
life of a goat instead. Dr. Caldwell adds, 
that there are reasons to believe that the 
doctrine of substitution was formerly earned 
to tlie extent of offering human victims in 
sacrifice to the Shanar demons, and he points 
to the practice lunoiig the Khond race up to 
' the present time. 

In Southern India sometimes as many as 
twenty goals are sacrificed atone time, Tl\e 
flesh is generally cut up, cooked and eaten on 
i the spot ; and round the shrines may often 
be seen nnmbers of small earthen ovens. 
The strongest oath a sndra can take is to 
swear l>y the most famous devil of ^lie dis- 
trict ; and often before a law suit is carried 
into Court, the aggrieved party W'ill say to 
lii.s opponent, — “ I will be satisfied, if you 
will gt) to sncli a demon’s shrine, and tliere, 
on the justice of your cause, blow out the 
flame of a lump in the presence of the Kali.” 
A man who would not hesitate a moment 
to commit peijury in court, vronld never dare 
to perform thi.s ceremony knowing his cause 
to be niijust, for then he firmly believes that 
he would imincdiately be stricken down by the 
demon. So swears Latiuns in the JEueid ; — 

“ Taiigi) aias, luudios ignes et numina testor”— 

Under this ever-present fear of demons, the 
hindoo often hesitates to go even a hundred 
yards in the dark ; ho will not enter a forest 
alone ; he fears to stand on the borders of a 
lonely lake, for there dwells the spirit which 
in Scotland is known as the Water. Kelpie, 
and it is near the Avater that he has heard 
may be often seen in the darkness of the 
night, the “ fiery-iiioutlied devil” (Ignis 
fatuns.) But most of all, he fears the sandy 
plain, for it is a notion thoroughly oriental, 
that the unclean spirit “ Walkcth through 
dry places,” Avhich are called in Tamil Pay 
Kudu, “ Devil Deserts.” Devils are especially 
said to abound in the sandy Avastes between 
Madura and Tinnevelly, where the mirage (in 
lamil, Pay Ter, the Devil’s chariot), is 
frequently seen, and is said to be produced 
by them. Does a fire take place in a village, 
it is owing to the wrath of the Village-Devil. 
His worship has been neglected, or some 
insult has been offered to him, and he thirsts 
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fof revenge. Near the village of Vediarpu- instead of being burnt, as in the case of 
ra#), in the Tanjore district, for the past four suuiyasi (wandering devotees) Roman and 
or live years, accidental tires have been Lutheran Christians, salt is placed in tlie 
of annual occurrence, and it is commonly re- grave, and frequently with it the loaves of 
ported to be owing to tlie anger of Aiyauar, the margosa tree so famous as a charm 
u demon whose shrine is situated to the west against devils. Salt was tilt recently, also, 
of the village. A banyan tree near the spot in England placed on the corpse for the 
dedicated to him', was some years ago, felled avowed purpose of keeping it secure from the 
without his jiermission, and since that time, evil one, and the practice is still said to linger 
the enraged demon, refusing to be propitiated in the Highlands of Scotland. The High- 
by the usual sacrifices, yearly burns down a landers indeed in many of their superstitious 
house or two. Many races besides hindoos, are remarkabiy similar to the hiudoos. They 
liave been accustomed to make vows in time formerly planted the rowan, or inountain-ash 
of sickness. Formerly Ave are told, people | regarding it as a safe-guard against devils, 
used to go from all parts of England to Can- 1 just as the hiudoos regard the margosa. 
lerbury — I Tlironghout India, the belief is as common as 

“ The Iioly bliHdfnl nmrtvv for to seolc. ! it "'as formerly in Europe, that a man who 
“ That them hath liolpoii when that they were sick.” dies a sudden ora violent death, becomes a 
Tlie hindoo makes a vow to go to a par- demon. All the women in the district are 
ticular shrine, and there pour offerings of oil immediately possessed by him, and iiinumer- 
antl 8[iices. If a diseased member have been I able misidiiels result. A brahman accidental- 
restored, often-fimes a golden image of it. is ly <lrowned in the river Ifaveri about the 
made and [irescuted to the shriiie. A person year 1870, became inconsequence a “Brahma 
suffered from a serious affection of tlie C 3 'es, Raksliasa,” one of tlie fiercest of demons, 
made a vow that in ca.se of recovery, two Dr. (’nldwell mention.s the case of an 
golden <?ye.s sliould be made and ])resented English officer mortally wounded at the 
to the slirine of Mari Amman. In like man- faking of the Travaiicorc linos in 1809, who 
nor, the Philistines, Ave read, Avhe.ii afflicted Avas afterwards Avorshipped as a demon ; 
Avltli emerods, tlioiiglit after consulting with cigars and spirituous liquors being added to 
tlieir soothsaj’ers, that they could host propi- tlie usual ofierings made in such cases. An 
tiate the God of Israel h}- making and offer- English or Frencli offleer of arlillery, killed 
ing to him, golden images of tlie emerods. at the. battle of Ass.'iye, and buried there near 
As may be expected the devils are most busy a large tree, continues (up to 1869) to be 
in the Avorshippetl by tlie Malirattas. A fcAV years 

“ last scene of all ago, a brahman who Avas sentenced to be 
That ends this strange eventful history hanged at Madras for the murder of another 

a young girl fears to cross a dying man lest brahman, going on pilgrimage from Benares 
his latest breath should pass info her in Avhicli to liamesarani, threatened that though they 
case she Avonld be iiossessed beyond recovery. Avere about to hang liim, he would not die, 
For a similar reason, a hindoo at the point of but would become a Brahman Raksliasa and 
death*is ahvays removed to oxjiire Avithoiit torineiit all those who had given evidence 
the house, whicli would otherwise he haunted, against him. 

As the corpse is carried aAvay, parched rice Bells and chains arc almost alAA’ays used in 
is scattered along the route of the funeral the devil-worship and exorcism of Southern 
procession. It is believed that the devils India tlie notion involved seems less to be that 
Avill stop to pick it up, and it i.s considered ' ofscaring the devil, than that of charming him, 
advisable to keep them so engaged till next ; just as a .snake-charmer charms a snake by 
snu-rise, for should they return to ihe house i music. Near the fanes of the popular devils, 
iiefore that time tliey Avould probuhlA' not be there are massive iron chains hanging from the 
satisfied Avithout another victim. A native trees, Avith bells aud knives attached to them, 
proverb says : — “ A Safurday’seorpse goes not In the well-kiioAvn Sanskrit work, the Ilitopa- 
alone when, therefore, a death takes place desa occurs a story relating to a famous devil 
on a Saturday, to prevent evil consequences, called Ghnntaknrua or Bell-ear. This Rak- 
a live cock is taken with the corpse to the shasa was believed to dwell on the top of a 
burning ground, aud it is there given aAvay mountain near the town of Brahmaputra, 
to some person of low caste, or like the scape- One day, a thief having stolen a bell, (probably 
goat of old, allowed to escape into the adja- one of those near the demon’s fane,) was killed 
cent jungle. Brahmans averse to bloody by a tiger, as he was carrying off his plunder, 
sacrifices, substitute for a cock, the bolt of i The monkeys who dwelt in the adjacent 
the door of the house, which they burn with forest,obtaiucd the bell and amused themselves 
the corpse. When a dead body is buried I by ringing it. The people of the town, having 
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found the dead-body of the man and eou- 
tiuuully hearing the sound of the bell were 
filled with intense hoiTor fully believing that 
the demon enraged, had killed the thief, and 
was now ringing the bell. The town was in 
consequence nearly deserted, when an old 
woman guessing the truth, went to the king 
and said that fur a sinall sura she would 
undertake to settle the demon. The king, 
delighted, gave her what she asked, and the 
old woman after tracing the cabalistic circle, — 
(the Kolam) and pretending to go through 
certain incantations, cnloi'ed the forest. Hy 
means of fruits which she strewed on the 
ground, she was enabled t o decoy the monkeys, 
and having obtuiued the bell as a trophy of; 
her victory over the demon, she returned in 
triumph to the town. So little has the belief 
in devils been shaken, that in the India of the 
close of the 19th century, it would in a like 
case, be just as easy to deceive the people 
and even their rajuhs. Annually amongst the 
llnjputs of the Solar line, the white boar is 
hunted and slain as a sucrilicc to Ceres, i 
known there as Gouri. On one occasion as 
related by Tod, scarcely was the ceremony 
over, when the young prince remarked, it 
was the festival of the Ahairea, nor must 
ancient customs be forgotten : “ therefore to 
horse, and slay a boar to Gouri and take 
the omen for the eusuing year.” They slew 
abundance of game, and in the mimic field of 
war, the nobles who surrounded the gallant 
Pertab anticipated hnp]»ier days for Mew'ar. 
Proverbs, xvii, 1, speaks of a “ house full of 
sacrifices.” A hindoo priest, who officiates at 
a great festival, sometimes receives so many 
offerings, that his house may be said to be 
filled with them : many articles are damaged 
before they can be used. — MHman's History 
of the Jews, AthEd., Vol. i, pp. 24, 25, 154, 
155 ; William Howit, The Supernatural, 
Vol. i ; Bunsen, Egypt's Place in Universal 
History, Vols. i, 17-179 ; ii, 467-72 ; 
iii, 286, 525, 531, 687 ; iv, 210, 214. 695 ; 
Georgia, lih. iii, p. 5 ; Ars. A mat., Vol. i, 
p. 647, quoted in Sharpe's History of Egypt, 
Vol. i, p. 163 ; Early Christianity in Arabia ; 
Col. JPorbes Leslie ; Lubbock, Origin of Civil., 
pp. 238, 241-243 ; Kenrick's Phoenicia, pp. 
315-20; J. R. Cnrnac and Col. .4. Walker, 
Resident, Baroda, \ 5th March 1808, in Par- 
liamentary Paper, llth June 1824, pp. 52-58; 
Abbe-Domenech ; Wade's Chinese Army, 
p. 22 ; Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. i, pp. 63, 76, 
373 ; Coleman, on the Mythology of the 
Hindoos, p. 374 ; Williams' Story of Nala, 
pp. 119, 209 ; Poston's Western India, Vol. 
ii, pp. 173-6 ; Hindu Theatre, Vols. i, p. 
340 ; ii, pp. 59-60 ; Captain John Clune, 
Appendix to the Itinerary for Western India, 
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p. 46 ; Revd. Mr. Mason's Tenasserilh ; 
Dr. Mason's Burmah, p. 106 ; Dr. W. W 
Hunter, p. 30 ; Livingstone, Africa ; 
Malcolm's Central India, Vol. ii, pp. 209- 
10; Cal. Rev, No. exx, December 1860, 
also January 1871 ; Wilson's Glossary ; 
Sonnerat's Voyage, p. 116; Wards View 
of the Hindoos, Vol. ii, pp. 49-58, 126, 127 ; 
Forbes' Ras Mala Hindoo Annals, Vol. ii, 
pp. 353-55, 360-66 ; Frere, Antipodes, p. 
234 ; Bryant's Mythology ; Robert's Ulus- 
tratioHS of the Scriptures ; Major Moor, 
Oriental Fragments ; Burdef, Oriental Cus- 
toms ; Harris' Natural History of the Bible. 
See Cow, Indra, Kabul, Lakshmi, Polj'andry, 
Saraswati, Yavana. 

8AC11IFICE ISLAND, is thus mention- 
ed by Dr. Fryer who visited India in 
1673. At Mangalore the Dutch have a 
fort, and six miles to the north the French 
have a flag flying : Avithin a league ^ff 
which a givy i-ock extols its hoary head 
eight fathoms above water, navigable on all 
sides, justly c.alled by us Sacrifice Island, in 
remembrance of a bloody butchery on some 
English by the pirate Mulabars whd are the 
worst Pickeroous on this coast, going in 
fleets, and are set out by the great men 
ashore, the chief of whom lives at Darmapa- 
tan. — .^ New account of East India and 
Persia, Sfc., p. 55, Lond., 1698, quoted in 
Ouseley's Travels, Vol. i, p. 68. 

SACSANDER or Satasauda, SiNcn. Aris- 
tolochia indicu. 

SAD, Pers., a hundred ; hence Saddi, a 
century. Sau, Hind., a hundred, hence 
Saikra, per hundred. 

SAD also Spanmal, Sw. Corn. 

SAD A, hindoo Unitarians, which their name, 
Sad’ha, Hind. Pure or Puritan, implies. 
They originated in a. d. 1658, with a person 
named Birbhan. They have no temples. 

SADA-BASNA, Hind. The white- 
flowered variety of Coronilla grandiflora. 

SADA-BORI, Hind. Aspai'agus racemo- 
sns, Willde. 

SADACIIOO MARAM, Tam. Grewia 
tiliaefolia, Vahl, 

SADA-DEBDHAN, Bbno. Sorghum 

II lYi 

SADA HAJAR MANI, or Sada Ilnjur 
Muni, Beng. Phyllanthus uiruri, Linn. 

SADA DHATURA, Hind. Datura fas- 
tuosa, also Datura alba, Rumph. 

SADA-GULAB, Hind. Rosa sinensis. 

SaDAICHI MARAM, Tam. Grewia 
tiliaefolia, Vahl. 

SADA-JAMAI-POOLI, also Sada>jamai- 
shim, Bbno., Hind. Lablab cultratus. 

SADA JATI, Beng. Barleria dichotoma, 
Roxb. 
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SADDLE. 


SADOZYE. 


•SADA KDPPE, Tam. Anethum graveo- 
lens, Linn, 

SADA-KASSIS, Hind. White vitriol, 
sulphate of zinc. 

SADAL, Bk.no. Limnaetus nivieus, Temm. 
SADANAPA VEDARU, Tki.. Bam- 
busa stricta, Boxh. 

SA-DANG, also Saundang, Burm. A 
measure of length in Pegu = 0’601 yards. — 
SimmoniTs Diet. 

SADA-NUTI, Beng. White variety of 
Amarautus oleraceus, Linn, 

SADAPA, also Arudu, Tel. Euta angusti- 
folia, Nees. 

SADAQ.A, As. Sacrifice. 

SADAB, chief, supreme, the highest or 
foremost of anything, as Sadr Adalat, the 
High Court. 

SADAR, Malat. Ammonia; hydroohlorns. 

^ADASHEGHUR, a sea-port town on 
the west const of India in the Konkan. 

SADASIVA, see Inscriptions. 

SADAT, Arab., plunil of Sayid. This 
word in the northern Hejaz and in British 
India is applied indifferently to the posterity 
of Hasan and Hosnyn, sons of Ali and grand- 
sons of Muhammad. — Burton’s Pilgrimage 
to Meccah, Vol. ii,*p* 263. 

SADA-TAM-PALA, Small, Amarantus 
oleraceus, Linn. 

SADBARG, Hind. Cnlendnla officinalis. 
Car[)e8ium, sp. Tagetes crce.ta and Senecio 
vulgaris, 

SAD-CUFI, Arab. Cyperus jiincifolius. 

SADDACUPPAI, Tam. Anethum sown, 
Boxb. Dill seed. 

SADDAPA, Tel. Anethum sown, Roxb. 
Dill seed. 

SADDLE ISLAND, in the Red Sea, has 
active volcanoes. Saddle island, see Ramree 
or Yambie. 

SADDLE ISLAND, or Semione island, in 
hit. 4* 31' N,, long. 107* 44' E., about 6 
miles from Pulo Laut, one of the Natnnas 
group in the China Sea. 

SADDLE. 


Sarj, 

Selles, 

Sattel, 

Zin, 

Koghir, 

Selle, 


An. 
Fr. 
Gbr. 
Guz., Hind. 




It. 


Kakapa ; Palana ; Sola, 
Malay. 

Zin, Picks. 

Sadia, Bus. 

Selles, Sr. 


The saddles of Europe are made with a 
wooden framework covered with leather of 
different kinds, aind with inteiwening pad- 
ding. Those in use in Asia, are made of 
cloth or felt (numdah) with or without a 
wooden framework. At the Exhibition of 
1851, the saddle-cloths and match-lock ac- 
coutrements from the rajah of Eotah, a pat- 
tern was produced with gold-headed nails, 
fixed into green velvet. The effect of this 
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was so good as to be greatly admired by 
some of the best judges. — Boyle's Arts, Ac. 
of India, p. 508. 

SADDUCEES, see Polyandry. 

SADTT, ahindoo puritan sect of the hin- 
doos. See Hindoo, Sadn. 

SADHANAPU VEDCRU, Tel. Den- 
drocalamus strictus, Sehnlt. Bambusa stricta, 
B., ii, 193 ; Cor. 80. 

SAD’HI BAM DAS, was the first Sik’h 
guroo of the Sad’hi tribe, and hence was 
named Ram Das Sad’hi. The Sad’hi were 
numerous about Muckawal, about the middle 
of the 19th century. — M’Gregor's History 
of the Sikhs, Vol. i, p. 29. 

SADIIUA PANTHI, a Vaishnava sect of 
hiiidoos in the North-Western Provinces of 
India ; originated by Sadhua, a butcher. 

SAD’HYA, Sans., from sad’h, to perfect. 

SADI, a Persian Poet, a beautiful writer 
in his own peculiar way. Though inferior to 
Hafiz in lyric poetry, his works are much 
more voluminous ami diversified ; embracing 
all kinds of composition in prose and verse. 

SADIA, generally written Suddya, in lat. 
27* 49’ N., long, i),')' 38' E., in Assam, on the 
right side of the Knndil river, an affluent of 
the Brahamputra ; near this place, the level 
of the Brahamputra is 210 feet above the sea. 
— Schl., A. 

SADI HAZUR MUNI, Hind., Beng. 
PJiyllanthus uirnri, Linn. 

SADI MODI, Beng. Emilia sonehifulia, 
DC. 

SADJEN, see Karang bollong. 

SADLA, lli;s. Saddles. 

SADONG LINGAII, see Ifatiow. 

SADONG RIVER, see India, Kyan. 

SADOO JAUHARI, Hind. Ls a peddling 
jeweller. 

SADOZYE, an AfiTghnn tribe. The people 
who dwell about Kabul and Kandabar. 
Sliorawak and Pishin, are designated B’r- 
PushtuD or Upper Affghans ; and tiiose occu- 
pying the district of Roh, which is iie!ir India, 
are called L’r-Pukhtim or Lower Affghans. 
Persian is the official language of Affghanis- 
tan, but the Pushto is alike the common 
tongue of the uneducated people, of the fami- 
lies of the former Sadozye kings, and of the 
dwellings of the amir. There are, liowcver, 
two divisions of the Affghans, temied Push- 
tun and Piikhtun, who speak Pushto and 
Pukhto respectively. Tlio Pushto being the 
western dialect with afflnity to Persian, and 
the Pukhto the eastern with many Sanskrit 
and Hindi words. The Pushto is spoken, 
with slight variation iu orthography and 
pronunciation, from the valley of Pishin, 
south of Kandahar, to Kafiristan on the north : 
and from the hanks of the Ilelmund on the 
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SAFBD. 


SAFFLOWER. 


west, to iheAttock, Sindhu or Indus river, on | Safed kadasambal, Hind. Canavalia glnSi- 
the east throughout the Samah or plain of! ata, DC., Roxb., W ..J' A. • 

the Yuzof 3 'e, the mountainous districts ofj S.Hfed kapra, Hwd. Calico. 

Bajaivar, Banjhkora, Swatt and Buner 


to 

Astor, on the borders of Little Tibet,— a | 
tract of country equal in extent to the entii'e i 
Spanish peninsula ; also, throughout the j 
British districts of the Derajat, Banu Tak, ! 

Kohat, Peshawar and the Sainah or ()lnin of 
the Yuzufzye with the exception of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, nine-tenths of the people speak 
the Affghan language. Professor Wilson 
remarks that the inhabitants of the country | Choist/. 

around Kabul, at the earliest period at which i Safed sinial, Hixn. Ki-iodendron anfractuo- 

we have authentic accounts of them— that of! sum, DC. ; IV. lif A. ; ff'. Ic. 
the Macedonian conquest. — were Indians ; j Safed soiia, Hind. Platinum, 

and the designation given by the Greeks is j Safed tulsi. Hind. Ocimum album, Basclla 

confirmed by the language upon the i-eversc ■ alba, Linfi. 


Safed kikar. Hind. Acacia leucophltea, 
Willd. 

. Safed moth, Hind. Occasionally applied to 
Cyaniopsis psoraloides. 

Safed-musli, Hind., or Duk. Asparagus 
adscendens, Roxb. 

Safed patthar, a white alabaster of Shahpur. 
Safed poin, Beng. Basella alba, Linn. 
Safed shakr kandalu, Hind. Batatas edulis, 


of the coins of the Greek kings of Bactria, 
which, there is little doubt, is a form of Pra- 
krit. Sadozye, ruled in Kabul from A. d. 


SAFE!) KOII, a peak south of Koh-i- 
Balia. It is in hit. 33° .58.' 1”N. ; long. 70° 
27' 9” E., in the Panjab, 14,39." feet abovo^the 


1747, till put aside by Dost Mahomed Khan, I level of the sea. It lies at the head of the 
n Barakzye chief. The advent of the Sado/.ye ■ Mamand DJiara, a valley belonging to the 
and other mahomediiu tribes, now styled | Shouwari celebrated for its vineyards.— 
Affghau, is not known. See Affghan, India, i Walker ; Moorcrofi’s Travels, Vol. ii, />. 

I 3oo. See Jellalabad, Kaffir, Khyber,' Suliman 
Sacrifice ; Sndqe-hona, ! hills. 


Khyber. 

SADQA, Arab. 


SAFFAVI, a dynasty which ruled in 
Persia. See Khali fs. 

SAFFEKSTKEN, DtiT. Sapphire. 
SAFFIA.M, (tek. Morocco leather. 
SAFI-'IA.V, Bus. iMorocco leather. 
SAFFLOEK, Dux. Bastard saffron. 


Saf- 


Safflower. 


or Sadqe-jaua, to become a sacrifice for ; 
another ; Sadqc-karna, to sacrifice for the | 
welfare of another. Sec .Sacrifice. . ! 

SAD’B, Arab. Chief, hence Siidr Adahit, ; 

High Court of Justice. The Supreme Courts j 
of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were amal- j 
gamated with the Courts of Sadr Adalut of; flower, 
the tliree Presidencies, and the united body SAFFLOB, (lieu, 
designated the High (.'ourt of Judicature. c \t.'KI nU'KI’ 

Sadr is often used in compound Avord.s, as ! ^ 

Sadr-Amin, Sadr-Adalat, Sadr-Mohtamim, ; 

ChiefAmin,ChiofCourt,ChicfSuperinteiideul. i Cossumi>a, 

SADRAS, a small town on the Coromandel I Hung-lan-hwnli, 

Coast, in Jat. 12° 32' N., long. 80° 13' | 

about 30 miles south of Madr.as. 

SADRUS, Hind. Ciunamomum iiitidum, 

SADSAII, Mai. AY. Rue. 

SADURA, Maiir. Pentapicra arjiina. 

SiELK, also S»elg, Egyit. 

Linn. 

SAFARJAL, Hind., Mai-av. Cydonia ■ has small leaves and an orange flower; and 
vulgaris. Picks. Quince. I C. oxyacautha, with larger leaves and a 

SAFARON, Mai.ay. Saffron. I yellow flower, a native of Caueusus. 'Plio 

SAFED, Hind., Pkus. White, lienee ! formiM- is cultivated iu Egypt, the Levant, 

Safeda, Hind. A quality of fair rice. | &c., where it forms a cousideralde article of 

Safeda, Hind., of Kauawar, Popiilus fasti- ; commerce. The former is grown iu every 
giata ; Dalhergia sisso, Populus allm, Salix - part of the E. ladies, iu Ciiiua, India, Egypt, 


Rastrnl wiffran, 
' Kurtin, 

' Bastard saffron, 
I Oar tame, 
i Saffran bataril, 
ISartior, 


Ar. 

(’KIN. 

[)UT. 

Egypt. 

Eng. 

Fr. 


lJuUi vulgaris 


Uv.n, 

Two species yield tlio 
Carthaiuus 


Kn sanni ; Kus.suinl)a , 1 1 ind 
ZfitfronOy Ft. 

Kassumba-jawa, Malay. 
Kiissumba, M a leal. 

I'olerroi, » Kus. 

Fiostoi Ktihafran, ,, 
Kussumba ; Kusum-lot- 
tora. Sans. 

Azafron bastardo, ISr. 
Alazor, 

Sciidorkum, 

Kussumba chetto, 


Tam. 

Tel. 


inerce, viz.. 


sa(Tlo\v(u* of 
tinctoriiis, 


com- 

which 


tetrasperma. 

Safeda, Hind. Ceruse. 


Aineri°r.a, Spain, some of the w^arnier parts of 
Europe, is indigenous to the whole of the 
Safed bach, Hind. Acorus calamus, Linn. | Indian Archipelago, and a large quantify is 
Safed bariala. Hind. Sidarhomboidea, j grown in and exported from Bali. At the 
Safed juari. Hind. White variety of Sor- 1 Madras Exhibition of 1855, speeiineus were 
ghum vulgarc. exhibited from Cuddapah, Chittledroog and 
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RAFFLOWEB. 

Madura, and several packets of the seeds 
Vere sent from other districts. It is cultU 
vated extensively throughout the Ceded 
districts, &c., the seed yielding an oil, 
and the flower a dye. Of late years the 
exportation has fallen ofi*, but a great deal is 
consumed in the country. The flower is 
gathered and rubbed down into a powder, 
and sold in this state. When used for dyeing 
it is put in a cloth and washed in cold water' 
for a long time, to remove a yellow colouring 
matter ; it is then boiled and yields the pink 
dyeing liquid. The Chinese safllower is 
worth four times the amount of the Indian 
article, but the loss from careless drying and 
preparation in India has too often been set 
down to the nature of the article. The 
dried florets yield a very beautiful colour- 
ing matter, whicli attaches itself without 
a mordant. In Madras it is chiefly used 
fA’ colouring cotton, and produces various 
shades of pink, rose, crimson, scarlet, &c. 
In Bangalore, silk is dyed with it, but the 
dye is very fugitive, and will not bear wash- 
ing. An alkaline extract precipitated by an 
acid (lilto juice is commonly used) will give 
a flue blue colour cither to silk or cotton. 
The colouring matter is not suitable to wool. 
The petals of the safflower contain a red 
colouring matter insoluble in water, derived 
probably from tlie oxidation of a peculiar 
principle existing in the petals : it is called 
carthamiue, or carthameiue, and by Dumas, 
carthamous acid. When a weak soda .solution 
of carthamiue is left in contact with oxygen, it 
flrst becomes yellow and then red, and on 
saturating this red liquor with citric acid, red 
carthamiue is thrown down. The affinity of 
carthameiue for cotton and silk is such, that 
when it is recently precipitated, those sub- 
stunefis immediately combine with it, and 
become at flrst rose-coloured, and afterwards 
of a flue red, so that they may be thus dyed 
without the intervention of a mordant ; the 
stuff’s so dyed are rendered yellow by the 
alkalis, and the colour is to a certain extent 
restored by the acids. Carthameine is never 
used in dyeing wool. When it is precipitated 
from concentrated solutions, it furnishes a 
a liquid paint, which, evapomted upon saucers, 
leaves a residue of somewhat metallic lustre, 
used as a pink dye-stuff, and which, mixed 
with finely powdered talc and dried, cousti- 
tutes common rouge. When the infusion is 
evaporated it leaves an extract very soluble 
in water, precipitated by acids and soluble in 
alkalis. It is not reddened by oxidizing 
agents. The Chinese saffiower is cousidered 
the best, and that from Bombay is least I 
esteemed. The price of safflower in the 
ICnglish market varies from £ 1 to £ 8 per 
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SAFFLOWEB. 

ton, according to quality, that from Bombay 
about £ 1 to £ 1-lOs. The annual quantity 
imported into England is from 400 to 500 
tons, |ths of which is sent from Calcutta, and 
about loO tons is grown in the Dacca 
Collectorate. The pink colour of safflower 
is resinous in its nature, and is best dissolved 
by the fixed alkalis. In Bengal, the flowers 
are gathered, placed in a bag, and trodden 
under water to get rid of the yellow colour. 
They are then placed in a trough with soda, 
in the proportion of 6 lbs. to 120 lbs. of 
carthamus. After soaking for a time, the 
contents of tho trough are transferred to 
another, having a perforated bottom, but 
lined with a finely-woven cloth. This per- 
forated trough is placed over an unperforated 
empty one, and water is poured through the 
upper one. This carries with it a largo 
amount of tho colouring matter released by 
the alkali. When the lower trough is full the 
bath is placed over another trough. A little 
more alkali is added and fresh water, until 
the latter runs through without carrying any 
more colouring matter. Lemon juice is addeil 
to tho dye stuff in the troughs, and raises tho 
colour to a bright cherry -red ; silk, in hanks, 
is then immersed and turned round skein- 
sticks in the bath so long as it will take up 
any colour. It i.s then dried, and if the colour 
be not deep (?uuugh, it is passed through 
auother bath of similar strength. A final 
brightening is given by turning tho silk round 
the skein-sticks, seven or eight times, in warm 
water, with lemon juice, in tho proportion of 
half a pint to each p.iilful of water. This 
colour will not bear tho action of .soap, nor 
will it long withstand expo.sme to the sun and 
air; it is chiefly employes! on silk for imi- 
tating the tine dye of the French called 
ponceau. For ponceau, or flame-colour, tho 
silk is first boiled, and then receives a slight 
foundation of anuotto ; but it must not bo 
alumed. Safflower dye is costly : it is 
chosen in flakes of a bright pink colour ; that 
in powder, dark-coloured, or oily, is of infe- 
rior quality. The beauty of the colour, in 
its purest form, has caused it to bo em- 
ployed in tho manufacture of rouge. Tho 
preparation of tho finest rouge, however, 
is from cochineal. The delicate and beauti- 
ful rouge, known us rouge vegetale, is 
nothing more than the colour of safflower 
which has been extracted by means of crys- 
tallized soda, precipitated by citi’ic acid, 
then slowly dried, and ground up with the 
purest talc. In the process of rouge-making 
from safflower the flowers, after being wa.shed 
with pure water till it comes off colourless, aro 
dried, pulverized, and digested with a weak 
solution of ciystals of soda, which assumes 
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SAFFLOWER SEED. 


HAi< J< KUJN . 


thereby a yellow coloni-. Into thie liquor a 
quantity of finely carded white cotton wool is 
plunged, and then so much Icmon-juice or 
pure vinegar is added as to supersaturate 
the soda. The colouring matter is disen- 
gaged, and falls down in an impalpable 
powder upon the cotton filaments. The 
cotton, after being washed in cold water, 
to remove some yellow colouring particles, 
is to be treated with a fresh solution of 
carbonate of soda, which takes up the red 
colouring matter in a state of purity. Before 
precipitating this pigment a second time by 
the acid of lemons, some soft powdered talc j 
should be laid in the bottom of the vessel for 
the purpose of absorbing the fine rouge, in 
proportion as it is separated from the carbonate 
of soda, which now holds it dissolved. The 
coloured mixture must be dually triturated 
with a few drops of olive-oil in order to make 
it smooth and marrowy. Upon the fineness 
of the talc, and the proportion of the safflower 
precipitate which it contains, depends the 
beauty and value of the cosmetic. The rouge 
of the above second precipitation is received 
sometimes upon bits of fine-twisted woollen 
stuff, called crepous, which ladies rub upon 
their cheeks. The imports into the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain wore as under : 

1 835, Tons 23 1 , C wt 1 3 1 848, Tons 506 
1840 267 12 1849 407 

1847 405 

The annual quantity of safflower, according 
to Dr. Taylor, exported from the district 
of Dacca for eight years ending with 1839, 
amounted to 4,000 maunds, or about 149 tons. 
The exports through the Calcutta Custom 
House are occasionally large : in 1824-25 
tliere were about 316 tons ; 8,500 Indian 
maunds were shipped from Calcutta in each of 
the years 1841 and 1842. The prices in the 
Liverpool market, in January 1853, were for 
Bengal, good and fine, £6 to £7 lOi. per cwt. ; 
middling, £4 to £4 10;. ; inferior and ordinary, 
£2 10s. to £3. — lire's Dictionary ; Tomlin- 
son, p. 333 ; Simmonds, p. 450 ; Faulkner ; 
.Eng. Cyc., p. 787; Smith, Chinese Mat, Med.; 
M. E. J. R. ; O' Shauqhnessy, Bcng. Disp. 
SAFFLOWER OIL. 

Kurru or Cusum Karirma safir, Pp.S. 

_ka tel, Hind. Cbenduruku yenuai, Tam. 

Poliyan, Pan.). Kusiintba auua, Tai.. 

A light yellow, clear oil, is obtained from 
the seeds of the Carthamus tinctorius. It j 
grows plentifully in Mysore and Tiunevelly. 
In Mysore and Bellary, it costs about Rs. 
2-8-0 per maund, and is used for lamps and 


affords an oil used by the natives of India foi* 
culinary purposes. It has of late been el- 
ported from Bombay to England and France 
as an “ oil seed.” — Faulkner. 

SAFFRAGAM, a district of Ceylon. See 
Ceylon, Rbodia. 

SAFFRAN, Ger., Sp. Saffron. 
SAFFRON. 

Earkam, Zaifran, Aa. Croeui aativat, Lat. 

ThanVen, Burm. Crocui, ,, 

Fan-hnag-hva, Chin. Safamn, Malay. 

Hvrang-hwa „ Kumkuma, „ 

Si-tgaog-hung-hwa, „ Kungkoma, „ 

Sah-fah-yin, „ Safaron, ’ Maubal. 

Poh-fu-lan, „ Abir, Kurkam, Paas. 

Keysur, Duk. Kurkum, Zaifraa, „ 

Safran, Dot. Aeafrao, Port. 

BootIaaaffron,ANO-BiNDi. Schafran, Rts. 

Hay safiFron, Eno. Kaaimra-janma, Sans. 

Aaafran, Fa. Knnkama, „ . 

Saffron, Ger. Khohun, SlNOH. 

Eeyaur ; Zaifran, Hind. Saffron, Sf. 

Zaifran, ,, Kun-guma-pu, Tam. 

Zafferaoo, It. j Kunkamapuvu, IjtL. 

Crocus sativus, saffron, is a native of Asia 
Minor, naturalized in many parts of Europe, 
and cultivated in Persia and Cashmere. The 
Chinese obtain it from Tibet. Saffron is 
brought to India from England, the gea ports 
of the Red Sea, Persia, aud Casbmei'e. The 
dried stigmata of the flower, are picked out, 
dried on |)aper either in a kiln or by the sun. 
If compressed into cakes it is called cake 
saffron : hay saffron, what is usually met 
with, consists of the^stigmas, each about an 
inch aud a half long, brown-red, the upper 
part flattened, widened, aud cleft ; the lower, 
hair-like aud yellowish. The odour is fra- 
grant, taste bitter but agreeable. Saffron 
tinges the saliva yellow. One grain of good 
safiron contains the stigmata and styles of nine 
flowers, so that one ounce of saffron is equal to 
4,320 flowers. Cake saffron as now met with, 
contains noneof the real article, being prepared 
from the florets of the safflower or Carthamus 
tinctorius made into a paste with gum water. 
Dr. Ilonigberger, (p, 263.) mentions that in his 
time Crocus sativus was monopolized by the 
Cashmerean government, aud that the hakims 
of the Punjab use saffron iu melancholy, 
typhus fever, enlargement of the liver, and 
retention of urine. It is now imported into 
India both from Persia and Cashmere, but 
into the North-western parts of India from the 
latter only. Dr. Falconer formed the opinion 
that saffron could be successfully cultivated 
in the Himalaya, at heights varying from six 
thousand to six thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea, aud that if it were once 
brought into the market, the demand for it 
would be almost unlimited. The dried pistils 


culinary purposes. — M. E. J. R. compressed into firm cakes or masses, are 

SAFFLOWER SEED. termed in India Rootia saffron ; good safibon 

Kurdeh, Goz. and Hind. Jias a sweetish, penetrating, diffusive odour ; 

The seed of the Carthamus finctorius a warm, pungent, bitterish taste ; and a rich 
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SAGALA. 


^eep ortnge colour. It is used in medicine, as 
g colouring substance, and in domestic cookery. 
The vytiaus prescribe this article in nervous 
affections attended with vertigo, and where 
there appears to be an approach to apoplexy, by 
accumulation of blood in the head. They 
also believe it to possess considerable virtue 
in melancholia, hysteric depressions, and 
kistnah dashum (typhus fever), in which 
last they suppose it to act as a cordial and 
restorative. To women, soon after the pains 
of childbirth are over, an infusion of saffron 
is frequently administered by the Tamil 
midwives to prevent fever, to support the 
animal spirits ; and gently to assist in carry- 
ing off the lochia. It is besides used by 
the Indian practitioners as an external appli- 
cation in ophthalmia when mixed with a small 
quantity of pounded chebulic myrobolan and 
limejuice and applied round the eyo, but close 
ttf it. The Arabians class it amongst their 
Mosebetat (Hypnotica) Mokewyat (Cardiaca) 
and Mufettehat (Deobstriientia). Used as a 
dye, a rich yellow-red colour is obtained which, 
when dried and pure, is of a scarlet hue. The 
use of fnffron in Europe is diminishing. It 
is employed as a seasoning in cookery : also 
to colour confectionery, liqueurs, varnishes, 
and sometimes cheese and butter. It is used 
to a small extent by painters and dyers. It 
was formerly much used in medicine as a 
carminative, antispasmodic and ommenagogne, 
and it is still occasionally employed to pro- 
mote the eruption of certain diseases of the 
skin. It is given to birds to assist their 
moulting. The colouring ingredient of this 
plant as “ a peculiar principle to which the 
name of polychroite has been given ; it 
possesses the properties of being totally des- 
troyed by the action of the solar rays, colour- 
ing ill small quantity a large body of water, 
and of forming blue or green tints when treated 
with sulphuric and nitric acid, or with 
sulphate of iron. In moderate doses, this 
substance stimulates the stomach, and in 
large quantities excites the vascular system . 
Moreover it seems to have a s|>ecilic influence 
on the cerebro-spinal system, as it affects, it 
is said, the mental faculties, a result which 
De Caudolle considers analogous to that pro- 
duced hy the petals of certain odorous 
flowers. Saffron known in commerce as 
a kind of fibrous cake, should be moderately 
moist, close, tough, aud compact, the smell 
sweet and peueti'ating, the taste warm, pun- 
gent, and somewhat bitter. It is a con- 
siderable article of trade, both east and west, 
it is esteemed medicinal in the east with 
all sorts of virtues ascribed to it. To put 
on the saffiron robe, is the sign of “ no quarter” 
with the Rajput yrwviox.—O'Shaughnessy, 
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p. 654 ; Rhode, MSS. ; Faulkner ; Ainslie's 
Mai, Med., p. 38 ; Tomlinson ; Honigberger^ 
p. 263 ; Falconer ; Royle ; Smith ; Powell's 
Hand-book, Vol. i, p. 303. 

SAFI,are a widely spread people occupying 
Dara Nur, Dara Mazar, Dara Pech, and the 
valleys opening on the Kbonar river and in a 
disti’ict called Surkh Khambar, south of Ba- 
jur. It has been noticed that they inhabit 
Taghow. They now speak the Affghan dialect, 
but also Pashai. In the emperor Buber’s time, 
they were styled Kafir, and they were subse- 
quently expelled by the Gliilji from the lands 
to the south of Tengbow, and between Kabul 
aud Jellalabad. Nadir Shah cultivated a 
friendship with them. They speak a dialect 
called Kohistuni. South of the Safi, at Bahi, 
the first march from Goshter, on the Jellalabad 
river towards Bajur, are a people called 
Yeghaui who consider themselves Affgbans, 
but are probably cou verted Kafir, for they 
speak a dialect which no Affghan can under- 
stand. — Masson's Journeys. See Kelat, Kafir, 
Kas.si. 

SAFIBO, also Safir, Sp. Sapphire. 

SAFIjINAFF, or Zaliuaf, or Laars Island, 
in the Java Sea, in lat. 5° 31' S., long. 118* 
25' E., is a low woody island and the south- 
ernmost of a group lying on the north end 
of Laars bank. 

SAFRAN, Dot., Fr. Saffron. 

SAFIil-AM, Guava tree, Psidium pyrife- 
rum. 

SAG, Brng., Hind. Greens ; green vege- 
tables ; any vegetable pot-herb ; gogi sag, 
is Malva parifloria, Jan sag, is Chenopodium 
album, Phapru sag, is Pharbitis nil, Rin sag, 
is Phytolacca decandru. 

SAG, Beng., Hind. Corchorus olitorius. 

SAG, Pebs. a dog. See Kurmsaq. 

SAGA, also Chaga, Tel. Sanseviera 
zeyl.anica, Willd. ; Sanseviera I'oxburghiana, 
Schult. 

SA-GA, Bukm. Michelia champaca, Linn. 
also Michelia auniutium, Wall. 

SAGA, Siam, The red seeds of Abrus 
precatorins, 32 of which make a phainung, 
worth about ; a gold aud silver weight 
used in Malacca, the 12th of the mayani, 
aud==4’33 grains. — Simmond’s Diet. 

SAGA CIIETTU, Tel. Sanseviera ror- 
bui'ghiaua, .Schult ; S. zeylanicfi, R., ii, 161. 

SAGAFIUN, Pers. Sagapenum. 

SAGA II BARK, Anglo-Malav. A bark 
of Singapore, resembling mangrove bark in 
appearance, and employed as a dyeing material. 

SAGALA, was the capital of the Bactriau 
dynasty tliat ruled in the Punjab and its name 
was changed by Demetrius to Eutbymedia. 
Bayer says that according to Claudius Pto- 
lemy, there was a town within the Hydas- 
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SAFFLOWER SEED. 


SAFFRON, 


thereby a yellow colour. Into this liquor a 
quantity of finely carded white cotton wool is 
plunged, and then so much lemon -juice or 
pure -vinegar is added as to supersaturate 
the soda. The coiouriug matter is disen- 
gaged, and falls down in an impalpable 
powder upon the cottou filaments. The 
cotton, after being washed in cold water, 
to remove some yellow colouring particles, 
is to be treated with a fresh solution of 
carbonate of soda, which takes up the red 
colouring matter in a state of purity. Before 
precipitating this pigment a secoud time by 
the acid of lemons, some soft powdered talc 
should be laid in the bottom of the vessel for 
the purpose of absorbing the fine rouge, in 
proportion as it is separatedfrom the carbonate 
of soda, which now holds it dissolved. The 
coloured mixture must be finally triturated 
with a few drops of olive-oil in order to make 
it smooth aud marrowy. Upon the fineness 
of the talc, and the pro[)ortiou of the safllowei- 
precipitate which it contains, depends the 
beauty and value of the cosmetic. The rouge 
of the above second precipitation is received 
sometimes upon bits of fine-twisted woollen 
stufT, called crcpous, which ladies mb upon 
their cheeks. The imports into the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain were as under : 

1 835, Tons 231 , Cwt 1 3 1848, Tons 506 
1840 267 12 1849 407 

1847 405 

The annual quantity of safiSower, according 
to Dr. Taylor, exported from the district 
of Dacca for eight years ending with 1839, 
amounted to 4,000 mauuds, or about 149 tons. 
The exports through the Calcutta Custom 
House ai'e occasioually large : iu 1824-25 
there were about 316 tons; 8,500 Indian 
maunds were shipped from (Calcutta iu each of 
the years 1841 aud 1842. The prices iu the 
Liverpool market, in January 1853, were for 
Bengal, good and fine, £6 to £7 10s. per cwt. ; 
middling, £4 to £4 10s. ; inferior and ordinary, 
£2 10s. to £Z.— lire's Dictionary ; Tomlin- 
son, p. 333 ; Simmonds, p. 450 ; Faulkner ; 
.Fng. Cyc,, p, 787 ; Smith, Chinese Mat. Med.', 
M. E. J. R. ; O' SUaughnessy, Bcng. Disp, 
SAFFLOWER OIL. 

Surra or Cu«um Karirma aafir, Pers. 

_ka tel, Hind. Chenduruku yennai, Tam. 

Poliyan, PaN-i. Kusumba nuua, Tel. 

A light yellow, clear oil, is obtained from 
the seeds of the Carthamus tinctorius. It 
grows plentifully in Mysore and Tinnevelly. 
In Mysore and Bellary, it costs about Rs. 
2-8-0 per maand, and is used for lamps aud 
culinary purposes. — M. E. J. li. 
SAFFLOWER SEED. 

Kurdeh, Guz. and Hind. 

The seed of the Carthamus linctoriiis 

CJ 


affords an oil used by the natives of India for 
culinary purposes. It has of late been ex- 
ported from Bombay to England and France 
as an “ oil seed.” — Faulkner. 

SAFFRAGAM, a district of Ceylon. See 
Ceylon, Rbodia. 

SAFFRAN, Geb., Sp. Saffron. 
SAFFRON. 

Karkani, Zaifran, Ab. Crocui aativui, Lat. 

Tha n’wen, Burst. Crooui, ,, 

Fan-hung-bwa, Chin. Safarun, Malay. 

Hwang-hwa „ Kumkuma, „ 

Bi-tsang-hung-hwa, „ Kungkama, ,, 

Sah’fah-yin, „ Safaron, ' Maleal, 

Poh>fu>lau, H Abir, Kurkam, Pbrs. 

Ktiysur, DuK. Kurkum, Zaifrao, „ 

Safran, I)UT. Acafrao, POBT. 

Kootla lalfroD, A no-Hindi. I^cbafran, Rub. 

Hay saifrou, Eng. Kasmira-jauma, Sans. 

Asafran, Pit. Kunkama, „ 

Saffron, Ger. Khobun, SiNOH. 

Keysui ; Zaifran, Hind. Saffron, Sp. 

Zaifran, ,, Kun-guma-pu, Tam. 

Zafferano, It. Kunkumapuvu, 

Crocus sativus, saffron, is a native of Asia 
Minor, naturalized iu many parts of Europe, 
and cultivated iu Persia and Cashmere. The 
Chinese obtain it from Tibet. Saffron is 
brought to India from England, the gea ports 
of the Tied Sea, Persia, aud Cashmere. The 
dried stigmata of the flower, are picked out, 
dried on f)aper either iu a kiln or by the sun. 
If compressed into cukes it is called cake 
saffron : hay saffron, what is usually met 
with, consists of the'stigmas, each about an 
j inch aud a half long, brown-red, the upper 
part flattened, widened, aud cleft ; the lower, 
hair-like and yellowish. The odour is fra- 
grant, taste bitter but agreeable. Saffron 
tinges the saliva yellow. One grain of good 
saflVon contaiusthe stigmata and styles of nine 
flowers, so that one ounce of saffron is equal to 
4,320 flowers. Cake saffron as now met with, 
contains noneof the real article, being prepared 
from the florets of the sofliower or Carthamus 
tinctorius made into a paste with gum water. 
Dr. Honigberger, (p. 263,) mentions that in his 
time Crocus sativus was monopolized by the 
Cashmerean government, aud that the hakims 
of the Punjab use saffron iu melancholy, 
typhus fever, enlargement of the liver, and 
retention of urine. It is now imported into 
India both from Persia and Cashmere, but 
into the North-western parts of India from the 
I latter only. Dr. Falconer formed the opinion 
that safi’roii could be successfully .cultivated 
in the Himalaya, at heights varying from six 
thousand to six thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea, and that if it were once 
brought into the market, the demand for it 
would be almost unlimited. The dried pistils 
compressed into firm cakes or masses, are 
termed in India Rootla saffron ; good safikon 
has a sweetish, penetrating, diffusive odour ; 
a warm, pungent, bitterish taste ; and a rich 
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SilFFRON. 


SAGALA. 


^eep orange colour. It is used in medicine, as 
g colouring substance, and in domestic cookery. 
The vytiaus prescribe this article in nervous 
affections attended with vertigo, and where 
then appears to bean approach to apoplexy, by 
accumulation of blood in the head. They 
also believe it to possess considerable virtue 
in melancholia, hysteiic depressions, and 
kistnah dashum (typhus fever), in which 
last they suppose it to act as a cordial and 
restorative. To women, soon after the pains 
of childbirth are over, an infusion of saffron 
is frequently administered by the Tamil 
midwives to prevent fever, to support the 
animal spirits ; and gently to assist in carry- 
ing off the lochia. It is besides used by 
the Indian practitioners as an external appli- 
cation in ophthalmia when mixed with a small 
quantity of pounded chcbu lie myrobolau and 
limejuice and applied round the eye, but close 
i8 it. The Arabians class it amongst their i 
Mosebetat (Hypuotica) Mokewyat (Cardiaca) 
and Miifetlehat (Deobstruentia). Used as a 
dye,a rich yellow-red colour is obtained which, 
when dried and pure, is of a scarlet hue. The 
use of Saffron in Europe is diminishing. It 
is employed as a seasoning in cookery : also 
to colour confectionery, liqueurs, varnishes, 
and sometimes cheese and butter. It is used 
to a small extent by painters and dyers. It 
was formerly much used in medicine as a 
carminative, antispasmodic and emmenagogue, 
and it is still occasionally employed to pro- 
mote the eruption of certain diseases of the 
skin. It is given to birds to assist their 
moulting. The colouring ingredient of this 
plant as “ a peculiar principle to which the 
name of polychroite has been given ; it 
possesses the properties of being totally des- 
troyed by the action of the solar rays, colour- 
ing ii! small quantity a large body of water, 
and of forming blue or green tints when treated 
with sulphuric and nitric acid, or with 
sulphate of iron. In moderate doses, this 
substance stimulates the stomach, and in 
large quantities excites the vascular system. 
Moreover it seems to have a specific influence 
on the cerebro-spinal system, as it affects, it 
is said, the mental faculties, a result which 
De Candolle considers analogous to that pro- 
duced hy the petals of certain odorous 
flowers. Saffron known in commerce as 
a kind of fibrous cake, should be moderately 
moist, close, tough, and compact, the smell 
sweet and penetrating, the taste warm, pun- 
gent, and somewhat bitter. It is a con- 
siderable article of trade, both east and west, 
it is esteemed medicinal in the east with 
all sorts of virtues ascribed to it. To put 
on the saffiron robe, is the sign of “ no quarter” 
with the Rajput warrior. — O'Shaughnessy, 


p. 654 ; Rhode, MSS..; Faulkner ; Ainslie's 
Mat. Med.,p. 38 ; Tomlinson ; Honigberger, 
p. 263 ; Falconer ; Boyle ; Smith ; Powell’s 
Hand-book, Vol. i, p. 303. 

SAFI, are a widely spread people occupying 
Dara Nui*, Dara Mazur, Dara Pech, and the 
valleys opening on the Kbonar river and in a 
district called Surkli Kbambar, south of Ba- 
jur. It has been noticed that they inhabit 
Taghow. They now speak the Affghan dialect, 
but also Pashai. In the emperor Buber’s time, 
they were styled Kafir, and they were subse- 
quently expelled by the Ghiiji from the lands 
to the south of Taghow, and between Kabul 
and Jellalabad. Nadir Shah cultivated a 
friendship with them. They speak a dialect 
called Kohistaui. South of the Safi, at Bahi, 
the first march from Goshter, on the Jellalabad 
river towards Bajur, are a people called 
Yeghaul who consider themselves Affghans, 
i but are probably couverted Kafir, for they 
speak a dialect which no Aflghau can under- 
stand. — Masson’s Journeys. Sec Kclat, Kafir, 
Kassi. 

SAFIBO, also Safir, Sp. Sapphire. 

SAFLIN AFF, or Zaliuaf, or Laars Island, 
in the Java Sea, in lat. 5’ 31' S., long. 118* 
25' E., is a low woody Island and the south- 
ernmost of a group lying on the north end 
of Laars bank. 

SAFKAN, Dut., Fa. Saffron. 

SAFRl-AM, Guava tree, Psidium pyrife- 
rum. 

SAG, Bkng., Hind. Greens ; green vege- 
tables ; any vegetable pot-herb ; gogi sag, 
is Malva parifloria, Jan sag, is Chenopodium 
album, Phapru sag, is Pharbitls nil, Bin sag, 
is Phytolacca decandra. 

SAG, Beng., Hind, Corchorus olitorius. 

SAG, Picas. A dog. See Kurmsaq. 

SAGA, also Chaga, Tat. Sanseviera 
zeylanica, Willd. ; Sanseviera roxburghiana, 
Schult. 

SA-GA, Bdem. Michelia champaca, Lvin. 
also Michelia nurautium, Wall. 

SAGA, Siam. The red seeds of Abrus 
preeatorins, 32 of which make a phainuug, 
worth about ; a gold and silver weight 
used in Malacca, the 12th of the mayatn, 
aad=4'33 grains. — Simmond’s Diet. 

SAGA CHETTU, Tei.. Sanseviera rox- 
bui'gbiana, Schult ; S. zeylanica, R., ii, 161. 

SAGAFIUN, Pers. Sagapenum. 

SAGAH BARK, Angdo-Malav. A bark 
of Singapore, resembling mangrove bark in 
appearance, and employed as a dyeing material. 

SAGALA, was the capital of the Buctrian 
dynasty that ruled in the Panjab and its name 
was changed by Demetrius to Euthymedia. 
Bayer says that according to Claudius Pto- 
lemy, there was a town within the Hydas- 
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pes yot nearer tlic Indus ealleil Saj^alaj, 
also li^uihyinedi:), hut he scarcely doubts that 
Demetrius called it Euthydcmia, from his 
rather al’ter his death and that of Mennuder. 
Colonel Tod supposes ^Sagala to be the Salb- 
hanpoora of tlie Yadu when driven from 
Zahulist’han and (hat of (he Yuti or Yuchi 
who wore fixed there from Central Asia in 
the 5tli century and if so early as (he second 
century when Ptolemy wrote, tlu*)’^ may have 
originated the ehange to Yntimedia, the C<*n- 
tral Y liti. Numerous nnulals have been found 
w’itliin the probable limits of the Greek king- 
dom of Sagala, belonging to these kings or to 
the Parthian kings of Minagara on (ho Indus, 
The legends arc in Greek on one sid(», and in 
the Sassanian diaractei* on the reverse. The 
names of Apollodotus an(l Menander have', 
been decyphered, and the titles of Great King, 
Saviour, and other e[)ithets adopted hy the 
Arsacidjc are ])erfc(*tly legible. The devices 
however resemble the Parthian. These Greeks 
and Partliians must have gradually merged 
into the hiiidoo population. Jlisf. lieg. liact,^ 
p. 84. See Baetriun. 

SAGALLEEN, see Japan, Kurilian, Sa- 
ghalin. 

SAGAPENO, It. Sagapcnniu. 
SAGAPENUM. 


Sugbinuj : Sakbeiiuj, Ar. 
Sakbinj, „ 

I-sus, Boiubay. 

Sagapenuin, Fu. 

Hagapenunuui, Okk. 

Sagaiiun, (tU. 


Sagbenuj, Unz. 

Kundil: Saj^beimj, llrNU. 
KutkIcI, „ 

Saga]>cno, It, 

Sagafiun, Peus. 

Kundcl, 8ans. 


A concrete gum resin supposed to bo a 
kind of assafoctida from the Ferula persica, 
obtained from Smyrna, Alexandria, &c. It is 
found in masses formed of soft, adhesive frag- 
ments, the size of the thumb or more, somewliat 
transparent, reddish yellow externally, pale 
within, of a waxy or brittle consistence, often 
mixed with impurities and seeds. Its odour 
resembles that of gai’Iic and assafoctida, its 
taste is hot, nauseous, aud i-athcr bitter. Its 
medicinal uses are the same astliose of assnfoe- 
tida, but it is considered less er.ergctic, and is 
but little employed. F, pcrsica, a native of 
Persia, with a stem about two feet high, accord- 
ing to some authorities produces Sagapeuum, 
Nees von Eseubeck and Lindlej'', however, 
consider it as one of many plants from which 
assafoctida is procured. Sapagenum is found 
in masses. Its odour resembles that of garlic 
and assafoeiida, its taste is hot, nauseous, aud 
rather bitter. It is sometimes adulterated 
with bdellium, gundabirosa, and other similar 
gum resins or turpentines. It is collected in 
the same manner as assafoctida ; sells at four 
rupees the \h.—0'8haughnessy^ pp. 363-64. 

SAGAPU MARAM, Tam. Hymcnodyc- 
tion excelsum, Wall. 
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SAGAPPU SOALUM, Tam. Sorghurfi 
vulgave. w 

SAGAR, Sans. The sea. 

SAG All and Nerbudda territories include 
part of the basins of the Ganges and Ner- 
budda. The Sugar district of India is situated 
in the extrcMiie north-west of the Central 
Provinces, .and comprised Avithin north latitude 
23® 5' and 24® 25', and east longitude 78* 10' 
and 79* 15'. The Viiidliyan outcrops belong 
to the group nam(‘d the “ Upper llewa,” which 
is a mixture of thick massive strata and false- 
bedded Hags, usually luirtl and compact, and 
often glazed or semi-vitrified, yellowish and 
groyisli white in c.olonr, sometimes reddish. 
The curious interlrai)pcan beds of tlie Sagar, 
ninl the siliidtied trees which they contain, 
descrilu'd by Mr. J. G. MiKllicott, are the 
remains of lacustrine deposits, formerly 
accumulated in prol)a))ly detHch<*d basins, 
and umler conditions slightly ditfering in (fif- 
ferent places. The calcareous bands of th(5 
inlertrappt aii rocks occ;ur largely near Sagar. 
Iron-ore is found and worked at Hirapiir, a 
small village in tho extreme north-east. It 
is .said to be ot‘ excellent quality, bu^ at pre- 
sent only a few smelting-furnaces of the com- 
monest native description exist. Tl)e greater 
part of the iron manufacture is S(mt to Cawn- 
pon^. Some of the sandstone is said to bo 
equal to the Knglish tiling stone. The 
population of IIjo district amounts to 498,642 
souls, of Avhom 220,070 are returned as agri- 
culturists, and 278,572 as nouagriciiltnrists. 
The best cultivators are Kurmi, Kachhi, 
Lodhi and Dangi. The artisans and handi- 
craftsmen are chiefly thcLoliar, Barhai, Kohri 
and Sniiar. Except in some of tho large 
towns, and the city of Sagar itself, the man- 
ners of the inluibitants generally are decidedly 
uncouth. The tribes most addicted to* crime 
are the Lodhi, Buiidela, Brahman, Khan- 
gar, Chumar and Kohri. They are mostly 
to be found in the borders of the district near 
native states, where tliey find protection and 
concealment if pressed by British police. On 
the Avhole the inhabitants of Sugar may be 
said to bo a sturdy race. They are not high 
in stature, but they possess a fair share of 
stamina, muscles, thews and sinews. The 
hou'ses arc generally built of either stone, or 
stone and mud and are tiled. A few of the 
huts inhabited by the poorer classes, such 
as Chamar, Sunar Goud, &c., are thatched, 
with Avails formed of AA^attle and dab ; but 
every endeavour is being made to get them 
to build permanent residences, not subject to 
be destroyed by fire. In the beginning of 
the year A. d. 1818, by a treaty concluded 
between the peshwa Baji Rao and tho British 
governmeut, Sagar Avitli the greater part of 
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th% proseut i>agar distiict Damoli, Jabalpur 
at^ Mandia, were made over to the British. 

SAGAR. Colonel McMurdo quotes native 
authors to show, that the western brunch of 
the Indus was called the Sagara river, which, 
he thinks, may be identified with the Sagapa 
Ostium of Ptolemy, which was also the most 
westerly branch of the Indus in his time. 
Now this chtinnel passes about two or three 
miles to the south of Blianil)iira, so that the 
town was also accessible from fhe Piti, the 
Phuudi, the Kyar, and the Pintiani mouths 
of the river. General Cunningham is of 
opinion that the northern channel of the Ghara 
was the western branch of the Indus, which 
was navigated iiy Alexander and Nearchus, 
and that before a. d. 200, its waters found 
another ciiannel more to the south, in the 
southern Ghara which joins the main stream 
of the Indus just below Laribandar. By this 
clAuiiel, in the time of the author of the 
‘ I’ei'iplus,’ fhe merchant vessels navigated 
the Indus up to Barharike, where the goods 
were unloaded, and convoyed in boats to Min- 
nagar, the capital of the country. But after 
some tinno this channel also failed, and in the 
beginning of the eighth <!entury, when the 
Arabs invaded Sindh, Dohal had become the 
chief part of the Indus, and altogether sup- 
planted Bhamhura, or the ancient Barharike. 
But though the Ghara river was no longer a 
navigable channel, its waters still continued 
to flow past the old town down to the thir- 
teenth century, about which time it would ap- 
pear to have been finally deserted. — Cunning- 
ham's Ancient Geog, of India, pp. 295-296. 

SAGARA, Sans. An ocean. Gauga Sa- 
gara, the place wdiere the Bliagarillii leaves 
the Ganges to the ocean. 

SAGARA, a king who is fabled to have 
had 60,000 sons. 

SAGARA RAJA, see Inscriptions. 

SAGARGOTA, Maiir. Guilandiua bon- 
duc, Linn., fV. 8f A. 

SAG-DID, Peks. Dog-view. Sec P.nrsi. 
SAGE. 

Kiug-kai, Ohin. Salbci, Peks. 

Tan saa, , , Seys-ello, Tam. 

Sttlbia, IIiKn. 

A perennial, native of the south of Europe, 
of Central Asia and Chinn, it grows in. all the 
gardens, and is propagated by seeds, layers, 
and slips without any difficulty. It is used 
for seasoning. Sage of Bengal, the Murtoo, 

Brng., are the leaves and herb of Meriaudra 

bengalensis. — Ben,, p. 223 ; Smith. 

SAGE-LEAVED ALANGIUM, Eng. 
Alangium decapetalum, Lam. 

SAGEN, Geb. Saws. 

SAGERETIA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Rhamnacese, found 


in S. and N. America, Java, China, and in 
India along the foot of the Himalaya. 

SAGERETIA BRANDRKTHIANA, Aitch. 

Ganger, kanger, Jheluin. Mnnmui, TranB-Inrlno. 
Uhandi ; bajnn, Kangra. Koher, Bavi, Sutlej. 
Maimaiia, Panj. 

A large shrub first collected by Griffith. 
It grows in Eagluin ; abounds in places, 
Trans-Indus, from 2,000 to 3,500 feet, ami 
in the Salt Range, and occurs low in the 
Jholam basin. The fruit is well-known in 
the bazaars of Peshawar and Affghanistan, 
it is small and black, and is very pleasant 
eating when fresh and in sufficient quantity, 
the flavour being not unlike that of the 
bilberry. In the Salt Range, a cluitni is made 
of the fruit. — Dr. J. L, Stewart. 
SAGERETIA UAMOSA, Rrongji. 

Rbamnus trigyims, Don. \ Zizyphus hamosa, }YulL 
A trailing plant of Nci)al, VoigL 
SAGAKETIA OPPOSITIFOIJA, Brongn. 

].i('rchcinia oppositifolia, Wull. 

Zizyphus ojjpositifoli.i, Wall. 

Bliauinus trigynns, Don. 

Girthan, Ec:is. I Kaiiak, K.agh.aii. 

Drangc, Kavi. 1 Oiilarnak, Kaghan. 

A plant of the Debra Dhoon, and in the N. 
W. Himalaya at from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in 
the outer hills. Its fruit is eaten. — Drs. 
Voigt, Cleghorn atid Stewart. 

SAGERETIA THEEZANS, Brongn., is 
employed as a subslilnte for tea, in China, 
whei'e the poor make use of the leaves in the 
same manner as those of the true tea, and for 
which it makes a good substitute from its 
astringency and fragrance.— Fot< 7 /, Eng. Cue. 
SAGES, .see Ri,shi. 

SAGETER, sec Kelat. 

SAGEWYN, see Pitt Str.-iit. 

SAGGA, SCO Inscriptions. 

SaGGAR, also Baddi Kander, Uinp., of 
Salt Range, Kbretia aspera. 

SAGGINA, It. Sorghum vulgare. 
SAGHALEEN,' of the Aino ; Isoka of 
Aborigines ; Oku Yesso of the Japanese ; 
Sachalicu of the Russians ; the Karapto of 
old writers, also Ula-hata, also Augo-hata ; 
or Island of the Black River, also Amur ; 
Sicbold and Keith Johnston call it Tarakai, 
but the usual name is Sugliahscu from Sugaiiti, 
one of the names of the river Amur. The 
lips of the women are tattooed of a pale- 
black colour, they part their hair doAvn the 
middle. They have metal ear-rings, and those 
on the coast wear silver-grey or spotted seal- 
skins, with long boots of the same materials. 
They have a leather waist-belt as a cestns 
veneris. — Arthur Adams, Travels of a Na- 
turalist in Japan and Manchuria, London, 
1870. 
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SAG-I-ABI, Hind., Pkrs. TJie otter 
of Buunoo. 

SAGIG, the name given by the Bisaya, to 
a variety of the Manilla hemp. — Moyle, Fib. 
Hants, 

SAGI MATTA, T*l. Agave americana, 
Linn. 

SAGITTARIA SAGITTIFOLIA, the 
arrow-bead, is one of the handsomest of British 
aquatic plants, whether as regards the ele- 
gant spear leaved canes of glossiest green, or 
the flower spikes rising in pyramidal fom 
from the surikee of the water. This plant is 
extensively cultivated among the Chinese, not 
for its beauty but for the sake of its edible 
rhizome, which Axes itself in the solid earth 
below the mud and constitutes an article of 
food. — Art. Jour., p. 1 08, April 1 857 ; Smith. 

SAGITTARIA SINENSIS. 


IVze ku, Chin. 

This plant is mentioned by Tatarinov as 
growing in China, but is also applied to the 
Chinese tulip species of Amaryllis or tulip. — 
Smith. 

SAGIL, see Jakun. 

SAGI MATTA, Tei.. Agave americana. 
SAG-KARM, or Sag-Karamb, Hind. 
Brassica oleracea. 

SAG-LAHU, Hind., of Bunnoo, the otter. 
SAGO. 


Saga, Malat, Mai.rai.. 
SagO-dana, Beng. 

50- moh-mien, Chin. 

51- kub-mi, „ 


Kwang-lang-mien, Chin. 
Saga, Sagu-chawl, Hind. 
iShow-ariai, Tam. 

Zow-biutn, Tel. 


Sago, and starchy matter allied to it, is 
obtained from many palms. The starch is 
contained in the cellular tissue of the stem, 
and is separated by bruising and elutriation. 
From the soft stem of Cycas circinalis, a kind 
of sago is produced both in the East and 
West Indies. The flnest is, however, pro- 
cured from the stems of Sagus lacvis Rumph, 
a native of Boraeo and Sumatra ; and Arenga 
saccharifera, La5t7/ardiere ; the Sagus farini- 
fera Garin, of the Piastern islands of the 
Indian Ocean, fields a sago. The starchy 
substance washed out of the stems of these 
palms is sago meal, and when it is granulated 
It forms the sago of commerce. The Arenga 
saccharifera also furnishes a large supply of 
sugar ; sago, sugar, and palm wine, are 
procurad from the Caryota urens : in China, 
sago is obtained from Rhapis flabelliformis, 
from which, also, sago is made for native use 
in Travancore, Mysore, and Wynaad, in the 
peninsula of India. The Cochin-China sago 
seems from Loureiro’s account to be obtained 
from the Arenga saccharifera and Cycas 
inermis. According to Thuuberg it is from 
the Cycas revoluta that the Japanese manu- 
facture it. In the Moluccas, large quantities 


are obtained from the Sagus lisvis, and Arenga 
saccharifera ; a purious kind of arrow-rpot 
has long been made at Mergui from the 
same plant ,as that which yields the sago, 
but medical men have decided that it 
contains properties which render it unsuit- 
able for the sick, and chemical analysis has 
developed that it contains only half the 
nutritious qualities of genuine arrow- root. 
The Malays prefer that of Sagus lasvis, JacA, 
Blume states that it is obtained from S. 
genuina. The Arenga saccharifera when 
exhausted of its saccharine sap, yields sago of 
good quality. In India, sago is obtained from 
the Phoenix fariuifera and the Cycas circinalis. 
Bennet in his work on “ Ceylon and its capa- 
bilities,” (1843), states that sago is procured 
from the granulated pith of the talipot palm, 
Corypha unbraculifera. 

Metroxylon filare, Marl., a native of China, 
yields one of the inferior sago of commerte ; 
as also does the Corypha gabanga, Blume, of 
Java. 

The Sagus farinifera palm is grown in 
great perfection in some parts of Borneo, 
and its sago meal is exported 'in large 
quantities fi'om the west coast to Singapore, 
and also by the Bugis boats from the eastern 
and southern sides of the island. In Borneo, 
the natives prefer rice, and the Milanowe, 
who live on the rivers Egan, Hoya, 
Mocha and Bintulu, who are the principal 
cultivators of the sago tree, always import 
considerable quantities of grain for their own 
consumption. The tree grows in marshy 
places, and rarely attains a gi’cater height 
than thirty feet : as it freely produces offsets, 
the supply is easily raised. Amongst the 
Dyak, who grow rice, sago is very rarely 
used as food except in times of scarcity. The 
sago palm of the Spice Islands is the most 
plentiful but least esteemed, that of Siak on 
the north coast of Sumatra being the best, and 
that of Borneo second in estimation. Sago 
meal furnishes the principal food of the 
Javanese being baked into cakes, its native 
country is between Borneo, on the one side, 
and New Guinea on the other ; Mindoro 
on the north, and Timor on the south ; and 
though it is naturalised in other islands of 
the Archipelago, is never found beyond its 
limits. The process of extraction differs among 
many of the islands, as that of Mindoro from 
that of the Moluccas ; so also does the size 
of the cake ; those of Amboyna being four 
inches broad, and six long ; while those 
of Ceram are much larger. The people of 
many of the islands live habitually on this 
nutritious substance. The mass of medulla 
extracted is immense ; 600 pounds is not 
unusually afforded by a single tree ; the 
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after the bread is made, is thrown in 
heaps from which, a delicate edible mushroom 
springs up, and in the heaps, as well as in 
the decaying wood, are generated worms 
of a white colour, held in great esti- 
mation among the epicureans of the Molucca 
islands. Certain wood'worms were in the 
same manner prized by the ancient Romans ; , 
and the taste of the Amboynese has l)een 
shared by Europeans, after a struggle with 
prejudices, which are indeed, mere matters of 
custom. 

In most of the islands of the Archipelago 
the sago palms are private property and sell at 
about seven shillings a tree. Mr. Wallace 
tells us that in making sago meal, a tree is 
cut down close to the ground, the leaves 
and leaf stalks cleared away, and a broad 
strip of the bark taken off the upper side of 
the trunk. This exposes the pithy matter 
wfiich is of a rusty colour near the bottom of 
the tree, but higher up pure white, about as 
liard as a dry apple,, but with wooden fibres 
running through it about a quarter of an inch 
apart, ^'his pith is cut or broken down into 
a coarse powder by means of a tool construct- 
ed for the purpose, — a club of hard and 
heavy wood, having a piece of sharp quartz 
rock, firmly imbedded into its upper end. By 
successive blows of that, narrow strips of the 
pith are cut away till it falls down into the 
cylinder formed by the bark, leaving only a 
skin, not more than half an inch in thickness. 
These pith strips are then put into a washing 
trough, made of the large sheathing vases of 
the leaves, and the strainer is the fibrous 
covering from the leaf stalks of the young 
cocoauut. Water is poured on the mass of 
pith which is pressed against the strainer and 
kneaded until all tlie starch is dissolved, and 
passes* through into a trough with a depression 
on its centre, into which it is depasited, the 
surplus water trickling away. When the 
trough is nearly full, the mass of starch, 
which has a slightly reddish tinge, is made up 
into cylinders, neatly wrapped in sago leaves, 
and in this state is sold as raw sago. When 
this is boiled with water, it forms a thick 
glutinous mass, with a I'ather astringent taste, 
and is eaten with salt, limes and chillies. When 
sago bread is to be made, raw sago is broken 
up, dried in the sun, powdered and finely 
sifted. A small clay oven with 6 or 8 slits, 
f of an inch wide and 6 or 8 inches square, 
is heated over a clear fire of embers, the 
powder is finely siften, the openings are 
covered with a fiat piece of sago bark, and in 
about five minutes the cakes are turned out 
sufficiently baked. They are pleasant to eat. 
When not wanted for immediate use, they 
are dried for several days in the sun and 


tied up in bundles of twenty. They will then 
keep for years, can be eaten in that state, or 
soaked in water and toasted or boiled. A 
tree twenty feet long and four or five feet in 
circumference will produce nine hundred 
pounds and a pound weight will produce three 
cakes, and two of these cakes are sufficient for 
a man for a meal. Two men will finish a 
tree in five days, and two women will bake it 
all in five days more, so that for about 12 
shillings, one man’s food for a year will be 
had. 

The saffo palm of Ceram, has a midrib 
12 to 15 feet long, used in lieu of bamboo. 
The lower part is as thick as a man’s 
leg, entire houses are built of them, they 
form admirable rooting poles for thatch ; 
when split and well supported they do 
for fiooring, and when selected of equal size 
and pegged together side by side to fill up 
the panels of framed wood-houses, they have 
a very neat appearance, and make better 
walls and partitions than boards, as they do 
not shrink, require no paint or varnish, and 
are not a quarter of the expense. Wheu 
carefully split and shaved smooth, they are 
formed into light boards, with pegs of the 
bark itself, and are the foundation of the leaf- 
covered boxes of Goram. The leaflets of 
the sago palm, when folded and tied side by 
side on the smaller midribs form the “atap” 
or thatch, in universal use, while the pro- 
duct of the trunk is the staple food of some 
hundreds of thousands of men. 

Ill the Moluccas, the pith of the sago 
palm is prepared for use and exportation. 
It constitutes the principal food of the natives 
of the Moluccas, especially during their sea 
voyages. It is cooked by simply dipping the 
cakes into warn water which softens them, 
and renders them easily masticated. It is 
also made into a sort of soup. 

The trunk of the Sagns farinifera, is 
five or six feet round, and it grows to the 
height of about 20 feet. It can only be propa- 
gated by seed. It flourishes best in bogs and 
swampy marshes ; a good plantation being 
often a bog, knee deep. The pith producing 
the sago is seldom of use till the tree is 
fourteen or fifteen years old ; and the tree does 
not live longer than thirty years. 

Mr. Crawfurd says there are four of the 
sago palms, the cultivated, the wild, one dis- 
tinguished by long spines on the branches, and 
a fourth destitute of these spines, and called by 
the natives female sago. This and the culti- 
vated species afford the best farina ; the spiny 
variety, which has a slender trunk, and the 
wild tree, yield but an inferior quality of sago. 

The farinaceous matter afforded by each 
tree is very considerable, 500 lbs. being a 
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frequent quau.tity> while 300 lbs. may be 
taken as the common average produce of each 
tree. Supposing the plant set at a distance 
of ten feet apart, an acre would contain 435 
trees, which, on coming to maturity in fifteen 
years, would yield at the before-mentioned 
rate 120,500 lbs. annually of farinaceous 
matter. The sago meal, in its raw state, will 
keep good about a month. The Malays and 
natives of the Eastern Islands, with whom it 
forms the chief article of sustenance, partially 
bake it in earthenware moulds into small hard 
cakes, which will keep for a considerable time. 

The Sagus farinifera palm is one of the 
smallest of its tribe, seldom reaching to more 
than 30 feet in height, and growing only 
in a region extending west to Celebes and 
Borneo, north to Mindanao, south to Timor, 
and oast to Papua. Ceram is its chief seat, 
and thei'e largo forests of it are found. The 
edible farina is the central pith, which varies 
considerably in difieront trees, mid as to the 
time required for its attaining proper matu- 
rity. It is eaten by the uulivos in the form of 
pottage. A farina of an inferior kind is 
supplied by the Gomuti palm, another tree 
peculiar to the Eastern Archipelago growing 
in the valleys of hilly tracts. Perhaps several 
palm trees contrilmtu to produce the ordinary 
sagos of commerce. 

The stem of Sagus farinifera, Gatrtner, 
before maturity and previous to the formation 
of the fruit, consists of a thin hard wiill, about 
two inches thick, uud of an enormous volume of 
tissue (commonly termed the medulla or pith), 
from which the farina or sago is obtained. 
As the fruit forms, the fariuacous medulla 
disappears, and when the tree atfain.s full i 
maturity, the stem is no more than n hollow I 
shell. ! 

Sago occurs in commerce iu two stales, 
pulverulent or granulated : 1, The meal or 
flour iu the form of a tine amylaceous powder, 
whitish, with a bully or reddish tint ; odour 
faint, but somewhat uuplcnsiuit and minsty ; 
2, Granulated sago of two kinds, pearl and 


easily broken. The sago of Borneo is the n Art 
in value ; it is whiter, but more friable. li|ie 
produce of the Moluccas, though greatest in 
quantity, is of the smallest estimation. The 
cost of granulated sago, from the hands of the 
grower or producer, was, according to Mr. 
Crewfurd, only a dollar a picul of 133^ lbs. 
It fetches iu the London market — common 
I)earl, 20*. to 26*. the cwt., sago flour, 20*. 
the cwt. The Chinese of Malacca and Singa- 
pore have invented a process by which they 
refine sago, so as to give it a fine pearly lustre, 
aud it is from thence supplies of this article, 
arc now principally derived. The exports 
from Singapore in 1847 exceeded 6| million 
pounds. The imports into Great Britain in 
1847, 1848 aud 1849 were respectively 1,930 
tons ; 2,758 tons, and 3,275 tons. A consider- 
able quantity of sago is, however, exported 
from Singapore in the state of flour. Tiie 
whole quantity made and exported tlfere 
ex<!eed8, on the average, 2,500 tons annually. 
The estimated value for export is set down at 
14*. per picul of cwt. The quantity 
shipped from this entrepot is shown by the 
annexed returns, nearly all of wfiich was 
grown and manufactured in the setllemeiit. 

Piculfi. Piculs. 

1840- 41, Peai'l sago. 41,146 1843-44, 8ago flour, 14,067 
„ Sago flour, i>3,.'>.')2 1844-45, Pearl sago, 18,472 

1841- 42, Pearl sago, 46,225 „ Sago flour, 36,141 

,, Sago flour, 7,447 1845-46, 1'carl sago, 10, .333 

1842- 43, Pearl sago, 25,306 „ Sago Hour, 26,025 

„ Sago flour, 4,838 1846-47, Pearl sago, 40,765 

1843- 41, Pearl sago, 14,266 ,, Sago flour, 0,025 

The imports of sago, itito the United King- 
dom rose fi’oin 483 tons in 1826, to 4,494 tons 
ill ISoOmul tlie (|imntity retained for home 
cousimiptiori from 128 tons to 4,197 tons, 
in the same period. 

Sago is now an extensive article of diet, 
contributing largely to the food of the nunsery, 
the diets of the invalid undthe delicaciek of the 
tables of tlie rich ; wheat ; sago and rice arc 
groat food staples in the world. 

Calnmasagiis laeiniosus, Griffiths, is sup- 
posed also to yield sago, but tliat known as 
“ Mergui sago” is manufactured from the 


common brown. TJie former occurs in small Tacca piunatifidu. Sago of Mergui may bo 
hard grains, not exceeding in size tliat of a scon in every bazar in the Tenasserim f ro- 


pin’s head, inodorous, aud having little taste, viiices, it is the produce of au indigenous 
They have a brownish or pinkish yellow tint, plant abounding along the sea shores, the 
aud are somewhat trunsluceut. By the aid of islands, and especially at Mergui — a species 
a solution of chloride of lime they cau be of tacca, the same plant, that is common in 
bleached, aud rendered perfectly white. The the South Sea Islands, whose tubers thero 
dealers, it is said, pay £7 per ton for bleach- supply to the inhabitants the place of bread, 
ing it.. Common brown sago occurs iu larger Considerable quantities of sago are made at 
grains, about the size of pearl barley, which Mergui. A sago was also exhibited iu tho 
are brownish white. Madras Exhibition of 1855, made from 

Sago in its granulated form is that usually the Cycas circinalis. The pith ,of Caryota 
exported. The best sago is the produce of Sink, urens is much used as sago meal in Canara, 
on the north coast of Sumatra. This is of a when fresh, and deserves attcutiou. Sago is 
light brown colour, the jrrains large, and not obtained iu (’oohin from a palm called koota 
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fAina, and sells there. for 2 annas a pound, and 
i» Cfo<-.hin, the date palm flour and seed is 
«;alled Eenthalkurroo. The best sago is made 
at Cochin- from October to June, as in its 
preparation bright sunshine is required to 
matura the operation. The Ist sort may be 
delivered on the sea coast at Rs. 4^ per mauud 
(25 lbs.), the* 2nd sort Rs. 2^ per maund. 
Sago is made in Malabar from the pith of the 
Talipot palm, the Corypha umbraculifera. 
In Java, the Arenga saccharifera is the 
only source of sago, which is used in con- 
siderable quantity in the western and poorer 
districts of the island and is offered for sale 
in all the markets. It is smaller in quantity 
than in the pith of the true sago-tree, 
more diflicult to extract and inferior in qua- 
lity : possessing a certain peculiar flavour 
from which the farina of the true sago is free. 
Some trees will produce flve or six female 
spadices, before yielding a single male one, 
such trees are considered unprofitable by the 
toddy collectors, but in this case it is said that 
they yield sago equal in quality, though not 
in quantity, to the Cycas circinalis, from 
which, Doth in the East and West Indies a 
kind of sago is procured. One tree yielded 
about 150 lbs. of good sago meal. Tlic 
farinaceous part of the trunk of old trees, 
of the Caryota urens or kittui palm is manu- 
factured into sago, equal to the best farina, 
being highly nutritious. It is said, indeed, 
to be equal to that of the’'t.rue sugo palm. A 
farina is prepared iu Brazil from the inside of 
the trunk of the “ Carnanba,” Copernica ceri- 
fera. The pithy portion of the trunk of the 
Gebang palm, Corypha gebniiga, Rlume, 
yields a sort of sago, as also that of the Sal)al 
adausonii, the sago palm of New Ireland. 
The Encephalartos is called “ Cafilr Bread.” 
I'he seeds of Dion ediile, in Mexico, yield 
starch, and in the Bahamas and other West 
Indian Islands, a sago is obtained fi'om a 
species of Zamin. 

China . — Sago is brought to China to some 
extent in native vessels and is said to be the 
produce of the Sagus farinifera whicli grows 
ill Sumatra and on the western Side of Borneo, 

Archipelago . — Crawfurd tells us that in 
the Eastern Archipelago, there are rui)]»os(hI 
to he five palms producing this article, of 
which the most frequently cultivated are the 
Sagus farinifera, rambayn, Malay ; and the 
Sagus IsBvis, bam ban, Malay. Sago ti'ees 
are found iu every part of the Malayan 
j Archi|)clugo and Philippines as far as 
I Miudauo, wherever there is a genial soil 
for them, and this soil consists of a marsh 
or hog, composed of decayed land and vegeta- 
bles, near the sea but excluding tidal action. 
They are most abundant m the eastern part.'^ 


of the Malay Archipelago at the Moluccas 
and neighbouring islands, with New Guinea 
and Borneo, and, in the Philippines, Mindano. 
All these palms yield an immense quantity of 
farina, the wood being a mere shell contain- 
ing a mass of medulla, and the sago from 
them is more or less the food of the inhabi- 
tants of the Archipelago. Some sago trees 
propagate by lateral shoots, as well as by seeds, 
and only produce fruit once, after which they 
die. From the first of their properties, a sago 
plantation once formed is perpetual. When a 
plantation has once arrived at maturity there 
will bo a constant harvest. The trees are 
cultivated in small patches, and a man and 
his family can manage a plantation of about 
400 trees, in a space of 100 square fathoms. 
The trees are cut down immediately before 
hearing fruit, which is usual about the age of 
15 years. The sago tree when cut down and 
the top severed from it, is a cylinder about 
20 inches in diameter and from 15 to 20 feet 
in height. Assuming this to be the average, 
the contents will he nearly 26 bushels, and 
allowing one-hnif for woody fibre, there will 
remain 13 bushels of starch, which will give 
about 700 pounds for each tree, or 1 2^ bushels. 
It may give some idea of the enormous rate 
of this produce, if it he considered that three 
trees yield more nutritive matter than an acre 
of wheat and six trees yield more than an 
acre of jiotatoes. An acre of sago, if cut 
down at one harvest, will yield 5220 bushels, 
or as much as 163 acres of wheat, so that 
according as we allow 7 or 15 years for the 
growth of a tree, an acre of sago is equal in 
annual lU’odiicc to 23 or to 10 acres of wheat. 
Up till 1814 the Arcliijadago u.sed to export 
small quantities of the granulated form of 
sago, of a dirty brown colour, but about the 
time when the trade with Eurojro was first 
thrown open, the Chinoso of Malacca began 
to prepare a much superior article known in 
commerce under tlie n.ainc of pearl sago. Of 
this and sago flour, or the uiigranulatod starch, 
Singapore is at present the chief place of 
manufacture and principal mart, the Chinese 
being the solo manufacturers, and the raw 
material l)eing brought from various neigh- 
bouring countries, hnt chiefly from the north- 
western coast of Borneo and the north-eastern 
of Sumatra, with its adjacent islands from 
Siuk to Indragiri. In the years 1847-48, the 
quantity of sago exported from Singapore 
was about 80,000 cwt., worth on the spot 
about £45,000. 

In most parts of the Archipelago two 
kinds of alluvial soil are found in greater 
or less abundance, one consisting chiefly of 
sand often thrown up in long banks, and the 
other principally of decomposed vegetable 
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raatteir. The latter is often a consequence 
of the production of the fomer, which serves 
to keep out the waves of the sea, and allow 
a rank vegetation to flourish. In process 
of time, bj the elevation of the surface and 
the extension of a similar formation seaward, 
the older marshes are no longer subject to 
tidal invasion, and become gradually filled 
up by the decay of fresh water plants. 
For these two descriptions of soil natui*e 
has provided two kinds of palm adapted in 
wonderful manner to the necessities of man. 
On the barren sand she has planted the 
cocoanut, and in the morass the sago tree. 

Along the immense alluvial tract of the 
Sumatra coast from Siak to the Lampougs, 
and in the large plains of tlie rivers of the 
peninsula such as those of Rio, Formosa and 
theMuar, are hundreds of miles of sago land 
unoccupied and unproductive, every acre of 
which is capable of yielding at the rate of 
about twenty thousand pounds of meal yearly. 

One or other of the kinds of the sago tree 
is found throughout the whole length of the 
Archipelago, from the islands off the west 
coast of Sumatra to New Guinea. It is 
probably capable of flourishing with complete 
vigour across nearly its entire breadth where- 
ever its natural soil occurs, and certainly 
within ten degrees north and south of the 
equator, a band which includes all the Archi* 
pelago save the Philippines. The only coun- 
tries however, where it is found growing in 
large forests are New Guinea, the Moluccas, 
Celebes, Mindanao, Borneo and Sumatra, 
being widely spread over the Moluccas, but 
confined to particular parts of the others. 

lu the eastern parts of the Archipejago it 
forms in many places the chief portion of the 
inhabitants food. The sago palms do uot 
appear to be indigenous in Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula. 

Moluccas . — Amougst all the trees which 
we have yet mentioned, says Valeutyu in his 
account of the vegetation of the Moluccas, 
there is nouemore useful to IheAmboynese than 
their sago tree. It shows i tsclf at first, and for a 
long time afterwards, merely as a bush or shru b, 
consisting of diflerent upright branches which 
are about 15 or 16 feet high, green, concave 
in the inner side, convex on the outer, and 
smooth. On the lower part of these, long 
small thorns are seen, which stand in order 
above each other like needles, the middle 
being always the loAgost. The leaves, which 
are very long and small, stand out an both 
sides of thepe branches, are longer, broader, 
and thinner than those of the cocoanut, and 
have on the sides soft, erect spines. In doe 
tima there rises from this bush a stem, which 
having reached twice the height of a man, 
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gradually looses its thorny except those abov«, 
which also afterwards gr^ually fall off. ' Tj|e 
branches which become tolerably thjek, have 
a broad basd called gururn, about three feet 
long and a foot broad, being almost like a gut- 
ter which surrounds the stem and the next 
branch, and decreases to its top. The upper 
part of the branch is called gkbba gabba and 
is about the thickness of the arm at its top and 
much tliicker below. So lopg as the stem is 
immature, thorny branches at tlie bottom pro- 
tect it from the wild-hogs who would otherwise 
fatten on the meal. It gives no fruit uutii all its 
strength is expended aud its doirth approaches, 
and when the branches are strewed with 
meal, at which time small fruits like round 
pigeon’s eggs show tliemselves in great num- 
ber at its top, like a crown. These are green, 
and when ripe sour, and they finally become 
3 ’'ellow. This appears to be Sagus farinifera, 
Sumatra and Malacca, Dr. W. Jack, in 'his 
notice of the Sagux laevis,. says it rises to the 
height of about twenty feet, and is generally 
surrounded by numerous smaller and younger 
plants which spring up around it after the 
manner of the ploutain or Musa sa^ieutiim. 
The stem, which is about as thick as that 
of the cocoanut tree, is auuulated by the 
vestiges of the fallen leaves, and tlie upper 
part is commonly invested with their wither- 
ed sheaths. Tlie h'uves resemble those of 
the cocoanut, grow more erect, and are 
much more persistent, so that the foliage has 
uot the same tufty appearance, but has the 
more graceful ascending curve of that of 
the Siigiis farinifera ; they are pinnate, un- 
armed ; the leaflets linear, acute, cariuate, and 
smooth. That tree is from fifteen to twenty 
years in coming to maturity, the fi'uctificatioii 
then appears, and it soou after decays and 
dies. The infloresceiico .is terminal ; Several 
spadices rise from the summit of the stem, 
enveloped in sheaths at their joint ; and alter- 
nately branched. It is on these branches that 
the flowers and fruit are produced, and they 
are generally from five to eight inches in 
length. They are of a brown colour, and 
closely imbricated with broad scariose scales, 
within which is a quantity of dense ferogin- 
ous wool, in which the minute flowers are 
imbedded and completely concealed. Each 
scale supports two flowers which are herma- 
phrodite, aud scarcely larger than a grain of 
turnip-seed. The perianth is six-leaved, of 
which three are inferior, the leaflets nearly 
equal. Stamina six, filaments very short ; 
anthers Jong, -two-celled. Ovaria three, 
connected together in the middle, each mo- 
nesporus. Style none, stigma small. Fruit 
single, nearly globular, somewhat depressed 
at the summit but with a short, acute, mucre 
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0 ^ point in the centre ; it is covered with 
senles which are imbricated from the top to 
the bottom, and are shining of a greenish 
straw colour, of a rhomboidal shape,- and with 
a longitudinal furrow down their middle. 
Below the scales the riud is of a spongy con- 
sistence ; and the fruit contains a single seed, 
of rather an irregular shape ; and having the 
umbilicus situated laterally a little above the 
base of the fruit. The progi’ess of the fruit 
to maturity is very slow ; and is said to 
occupy about three years from the first ap> 
peering of the spadices to the Anal ripening 
of the fruit. " During the period of inflores- 
cence, the branches of the spadix are brown, 
and apparently quite bare. Afterwards a 
number of small green knobs appear above 
the brown scales, which grow enlarging till 
they at length acquire the size of a small apple. 
But few fruit come to maturity on each 
branch. In habit and' character this tree 
recedes considerably from the truePulmse. Its 
propagation by radical shoots, exactly in 
the same manner as the common cultivated 
plantain,^i8 peculiar, and *is not observed in 
the true palms. The terminal inflorescence 
and death of the tree after fructiflcatioii is 
another peculiarity. It is allied to Calamus 
by its retroversely imbricated fruit. 

This species of the sago tree is abundant in 
many parts of [Sumatra and at Malacca, and 
is employed in the preparation of sago for 
food. Considerable quantities are made at the 
Peggy Islands, lying off the west coast of 
Sumatra, where in fact it forms the principal 
food of the inluibitnnts. The sago of Siak 
is remarkably fine, and is also, 1 believe, the 
produce of this species. At the Moluccas 
the spiuous sort is considered superior to 
this. The Sumatra plantations contains three 
sago palms, one spinous both on the trunk 
and leaves “ rninbia” (Sagus koiiigii) ; one 
spinous on the leaves only, “ sanka and 
the other without spines “ buraban,” which 
appears to be the female sago in the Moluccas 
and the sagus laevis of botanists. Valentyn 
says the meal of the female sago does not 
keep so long as that of the other species. 

Mnnufacture in Amhoifna . — TIio native 
mode of preparing sago, which comes entirely 
within their reach and understanding, was 
taught to the Amboynese by Bumphius. Be- 
fore his time the Amboynese like the natives 
at this day at various places on Ceram and 
Buru, and also elsewhere as on the west coast 
of Sumatra, used the sago mixed with the ela. 
The recollection of Rnmphius amongst the 
Amboynese, was long continued, accompanied 
by a true recognition of the value of this most 
necessary mode of preparing an article of food 
which nature has so bountifully bestowed. 
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A good sago tree produces about 25 tumang 
of meal, wiiich beiug sold at from 0'75 to 
0*30 k. gives the manufacturer a good profit. 
The natives of the Moluccas prepare the 
meal in diflPereut ways, chiefly however, us 
a hard bread, which, if kept dry, may be 
preserved as long as ship’s biscuits, and is 
called sago “ lemping.”. The meal af^ter hav- 
ing been dried for two or three days is sifted 
until it becomes tolerably flue but ramaius 
somewhat adhesive. It is then formed into 
small flat cakes which, to the number of 7 or 
8, are placed in a mould of red earth and 
baked to the proper degree. 

The sago bornek or Borne the granular sago, 
is dried for a shorter period, then sifted, and 
shaken by two men in a piece of cloth until 
it granulates. It is then smeared with fresh 
cocoanut oil and heated in an iron pan (tatyu) 
until it attain a certain degree of hardness, 
after which it is placed in the sun to dry. 

A third mode of preparation is the sago 
tetu-pala. The meal is aired until it become 
red, when it is sifted, and stulfed into an 
entire fresh bamboo, wliich is placed in diifer- 
eut rows above a fire until it bursts aud the 
sago is roasted. Sago thus prepared may be 
preserved a long time if kept dry. 

The fourth mode is the “ sago buksoua.” 
The meal is mixed with grated santang kalapa, 
sagar, and a little pepper and salt, enveloped 
in young sago leaves, aud boiled in water. 

To make the “ sago bagea or kwee bagea,” 
the meal, after being dried in the air to redness, 
is sifted, mixed with fresh kauari kernels and 
then baked in young sago leaves. " Sago 
baruwa” are small sago cakes of dififerent 
forms. The “ sago sinale” is the meal baked 
to a cake in a pot. The " sago uha” is the 
meal enveloped in fresh sago leaves and baked 
on the fire. Sago kalapa,” like the lemping, 
is baked in moulds and mingled with much 
grated santang kalapa ; the outside is smeared 
with gula areng, and it is eaten warm. Sago 
kalapa is even preferred by Europeans to 
bread at breakfast, and ranked as a dainty. 
“ Pupeda,” “ sago bubur or pap” is prepared 
in the some way as arrowroot. . 

Moluccas . — With the native of Moluccas, 
over and above extracting from it a wholesome 
and abundant article of food, no part of the sago 
tree is lost or suffered to remain unappropriat- 
ed. The branches, dried and cut to lengths of 
6 to 10 feet, and in the state called gaba gaba, 
soon gain a flue brown, shining colour ; the 
hard shell preserves the spongy interior from 
destruction when it is not exposed to rain and 
humidity. The houses are partly and some- 
times wholly made of gaba gaba ; the best 
are those of which the framework is of wood 
and the sides of gaba gaba. The branches 
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having a concave and a convex sale are 
fastened to eacli oilier by small pins, and 
make as good a wall as planks. Instead of a 
wall round the yard they also use tlie gaba 
gaba, which is made to rest on a low frame 
work or foiiiidution of stone, and is protected 
above, by a little atap copping. The gaba 
gaba placed on a wo(Mleu framework gener- 
ally lasts from 10 to 15 years. The leaves 
of the tree, wliile still green, are made into 
atap, and serve to cover <lwellings. When 
well laid on they last about 7 years. The bark 
of the tree furnishes a val liable fuel. The 
stalk of the leaf gives the well known “snpu 
lidi,” like that of the coeoanut and gomuti. 
The hard rind or hark of the thicker or 
lower shlo of the brniioh-stern is made into a 
kind of bucket called guruin, in which the 
saguwero liquor is collected. From the 
extremity of the branch, while it is yet very 
young and green, they pieparea kind of kadas 
which is used for the ^ails of native vessels 
and of orcnibuai, and also for making the 
thick and middling sails called ayia ayiu. The 
root of the tree wliich has been cut down 
produces new shoots, and is therefore not 
dug out. The Moluccas produce five kinds- of 
sago trees, viz., sagu-ihur, with all its leaves 
depending and full of thorns ; sagu-tuni with 
horizontal leaves and less thorny ; sagu-molat, 
entirely divested of thorns ; sagu-mukanarn, 
with leaves somewhat bent down, and sugu- 
rottau, like the last, but with a stem much 
higher than the other kinds. Forrest and his 
crew, during the voyage in the Tartar Galley 
lived much on sago, and his experiences as an 
actual sago-eater in the Moluccas, enable him 
to speak with knowledge and discretion. The 
following remarks by liiin will therefore com- 
plete the notices of sago in the Moluccas. One 
tree will produce from two to four hundred 
weight of flour. I’ have often found large 
pieces of the sago tree on the sea shore, 
drifts from other countries. The sago thus 
steeped in the salt water, had always a sour 
disagreeable smell ; and in this state, I dare 
say, the wild hogs would not taste it. The 
leaf of the sago tree makes the best covering 
for houses, of all the palm kind. Those 
trees of the palm kind, have all a heart like 
what is called the eablmge tree ; even the 
head of the common ratuii lias a small cabbage, 
of which I have eat. "I'he sago tree thatch 
will last seven years. Coverings of the nipa 
leaf or common atap, from the nipa fruticaus, 
sooli as they use on the south-west coast 6f 
Sumatra, will not last half the time. When 
sago trees are cut down, fresh ones sprout up 
from the roots. In Europe, sago is seldom or 
never seen but in a granulated state. To 
bring it into this state from the flour, it must 
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be first moistened, and passed through a siel^e 
into a very shallow iron pot held over a 
which enables it to assume a globular form. 

Thus, grained sago is half-baked, and will 
keep long. Tlie pulp or powder, of which 
it is made, will also keep long, if preserved 
from the air, but, if exposed, it presently turns 
sonr. . 

The Papua oven, for this flour, is made of 
earthenware. It is generally nine inches 
square, and about four deep : it is divided 
into two equal |>arts by a partition parallel to 
its sides. Each of those parts is subdivided 
into eight or nine, about an inch broad ; so 
the whole contains two rows of ceils, about 
eight or nine in a row. When the cell is 
broad, the sago cake is not likely to be well 
baked ; the best sized cell is such as would 
contain an ordinary octavo volume upon its 
edge. When they are of such a size, the 
cakes will be properly baked, in the follow^fng 
manner. The oven is supposed to have at its 
bottom a round handle, by whieh the baker 
turns the cells downward upon the fire. When 
sufficiently heated, itfis turned with the mouths 
of the cells up, and then rests upon ttie handle 
(whieh is now become the bottom) ns on a 
stand. When the oven is heating, the baker is 
suppoRctl to have prepared liis flour, by break- 
ing the lumps small, moistening it with water, 
if too dry, and passing it once or twice through 
a sieve, at the same time rejecting any parts 
that look black or smell sour. This done, he 
fills the cells wdth the flour, lays a bit of clean 
leaf over, and witli his finger presses the flour 
down into the cell, tlieu covers all up with 
leaves and puts a stone or piece of wood at 
top, to keep in the heat. In about ten or 
twelve minutes, this will be sufficiently baked, 
according to their thickness ; and bread thus 
baked, will keep, several years ; k^pt for 
twelve mouths, vermin did not affect it. It 
may not be amiss to mix a little salt with the 
flour. 

Sago bread, fresh from the oven, eats just 
like hot rolls. Forrest grew very fond of it 
as did both his officers. If the baker hit his 
time the cakes will be nicely browned on each 
side. It the heat be too great, the corners of 
the cakes will niclt into a jelly, which, when 
kepi, becomes hard and horny ; and, if eat 
fresh proves insipid. When properly baked, 
it is in a kind of middle stale, between raw 
and jellied. A sago cake, when hard, requires 
to be soaked in water, before it be eaten, it 
then softens and swells into a curd, like biscuit 
soaked ; but if eat without soalciug (unless 
fresh from the oven) it feels disagreeable, like 
sand in the mouth. Agriculture is neglect* 
ed in a country, where the labour of five men, 
in felling sago trees, beating the flour, and 
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itfttautly baking the bread will maintaia a 
hundred ; ray crew says Forrest, would have 
preferred rice ; and when my small stock of 
rice, which I carried from Balarabangnn, was 
near expended, I have heard them grumble, 
and say inanti makan roti Papua, “we must 
soon eat Papua bread.’’ But as I took all 
opportunities of baking it fresh, being almost 
continually in port, they were very well con- 
tented. The sago bread intendetl for imme- 
diate use, need not be kept so long in the 
oven as what is intended for sea use, in which 
it may be said to resemble biscuit. I have, 
he says, often reflected hpw well Dampier, 
Furnel, Roggewein, and many other circum- 
navigators might have fared, when passing 
this way in distress for provisions, luul they 
known where to find the groves of sago trees, 
with which most islands here in low latitudes 
abound ; Morty, near Gilolo especially. Fresh 
bif ad made of sago flour, and the kiina (a large 
shell fish like a cockle) would have been no 
bad support among the Moluccas. The kima 
is found ill abundance, of all sizes, at low 
water, during spring tides, on the reefs of 
coral rocks. From experience, 1 equal says he, 
the fresh baked sago bread to wheat bread ; 
and the kima stewed, is as good as most fish, 
nor does one tire of it ; but it must be stewed 
sometime, or it will not be tender. Its roe 
will sometimes weigli six pounds ; the fish 
altogether, when cleared of the shell, weighing 
twenty or thirty pouuds. 

The Sago of Sumatra . — The Singapore 
Chronicle mentions that low marshy situa- 
tious shut out, but at no great distance from 
the sea, and well watered by fresh water seem 
most productive. The soil in such situations 
to the deptli of several feet is generally a 
flaccid mould, composed chiefly of decayed 
vegetdble matter and extremely pervious to 
water ; below the above depth a stra^in of 
marine formation generally exists. According 
to Sir Stamford llaflles, in «Java this tree is 
found only in a few low marshy situations, 
all of them being deep bogs, next to impas- 
sable to one unaccustomed to such walking, 
and the preparation of sago from the nature 
of the soil ill the places we have mentioned is 
very similiar, cutting down and burning the 
jungle is all the preparation required previous 
to planting the palm, at about Ci fathoms 
apart, which is best done from the seed, a 
small black nut, about the size of a pullet’s 
egg. Plantations have been tried from the 
8uckei% but the injury sustained by their 
roots in the separation from the parent stem 
has invariably retarded their growth above a 
year. From seven to ten years is the time it 
takes for the tree to bear iruit, when planted 
from the seed in the first instance ; the pith 
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commences generally at about the age of G or 
7 years ; after this period, it gradually loses 
its moisture, and is no longer fit for sago when 
the tree comes into bearing. Sago is culti- 
vated ill large patches, divided into lots the 
property of individuals, and as much as one 
man, his wife imd family choose to look 
after.: whicli is not so much as they could, if 
they would, attend. On (3 man as above can 
manage 100 fathoms scjiiare, upon this be 
plants 400 seeds, and subsists himself for the 
first G or 7 years on his means, not unfre- 
qnently leaving the trees to take care of 
themselves. Marsden says, that sago is but 
little used by the Sumatrans, and Crawfurd 
presumes that in this, or the western part of 
the Archipelago, the sago palm is an exotic. 
It docs not seem to exist in the native wild 
state to the wiistwaid of Borneo. The best 
sago produced in the western islamls of the 
Archipelago, is from, the islands of Appong 
and Punjang, which form tlie ea.st bank of 
Brewer’s Straits or properly Salat Punjang, 
and next in (jiiality, is that from tlio rivers 
Maiidlia, Kaiaman, Goiing Egal, Flandok, 
and Anak Sirka, lying between the ICampar 
and liulragiri rivers, on Sumatra, or Piilo 
Percha, as it is called by the Malays. Of 
least value is the produce of tlie islands of 
Bum, Ungall, and Knndor, in the straits of 
Dryon or Salat Duri. The sago palm is found 
in several other places in small quantities, but 
is seldom cut down by the lazy possessors 
of it, to whom it probably descended through 
a long line of equally sluggish ancestors, 
from some Inchi of Zamau daulu, who had 
better notions when lie planted it : each tree 
throws out from 10 to 20 suckers, which 
increase so rapidly tliat the owner is obliged 
to thin them constantly. A good tree yields 
from 40 to 50 tampin, and tlio worst over 
cut down about 25 ; this is ou Appong. The 
tampin of Appong is to that of Mandha as 4 
is to 5. It is a rough raeasuro made of the 
leaves of tlie sago tree of a conical form, 20 to 
30 inches long with a base of about 8 inches 
diameter, both ends of this are stuffed with 
the refuse pith to prevent tho escape of the 
farina, and tho tampin of Appong holds on an 
average 19 pounds avoirdupois — thus 7 tain- 
pin very nearly equal a picul of ]33^*lhs. 
avoirdupois. The sago of each place, differs 
but a little in quality, 100 tampin of Appong 
may always bo purchased on the spot, cheap 
or dear at other places it matters not, for 
6-1-4 real or Sp. I)rs. 5-12, as a Sp. Dr. or a 
real is the same thing with them and both go 
alike for 244 doit or 82 cents of a Sp. Dr. 
of Singapore. If the person in quest of sago 
take doits, they must be of the small kind, 
but thick. At Mandha, on the same principle 
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the same number of tarn pins may be had 
for Sp. Drs. 9*61 . Now the Appong mea- 
sure yields 14 piculs, 29 catties ; and the 
Maudha 17 piculs 86 catties ; being a differ- 
ence against Appong of Sp. Drs. 2’61, and all 
because they say it has been the adat or 
custom to sell it so. 

One person is sufficient to clear the under- 
wood away as it grows up in every lot of 
100 fathoms square. The whole family are 
however fully occupied when they cut down 
the trees for manufacture which is always 
done on the spot where the tree is felled. They 
prepare the number of tampin or measures 
required for the reception of the sago in the 
first instance, and put them out to dry ; they 
then fell the tree, and split it in halves by 
means of wedges, build a temporary house 
over it and dig out the pith with hoes made 
from the rind of the tree. They then carry 
the pith up into the hou.se ; the floor of which 
is latticed so clo.se as just to allow the finer 
parts of th(‘. medulla to pass through on being 
wetted with water and trodden by the feet. 
Into this house the produce of two or three 
trees is brought at a time, and all the finer 
parts are carried down by the water into the 
trunks of the trees, though 3 or 4 feet in 
diameter, which are cleanly hollowed out and 
left below to receive it. In order that no 
wastage may take place, they lead a mat, made 
also of the leaves of the palm, from the floor of 
the work-shop down into the shells of the trees, 
and this carries the water without spilling any. 
They trample it until the water passes through 
clear of the fai'iua, and then throw away the 
refuse, merely, keeping sufficient to stuff the 
ends of the tampiu. By the next day, the I 
medulla has settled in the trunks of the trees, 
leaving the water at the top ; this is drawn 
off and the sago flour thrown in its wet state 
into the tampin already prepared, and left to 
strain itself : some refuse pith is then put on 
the end, befoie leftopen, of the base of the cone, 
and the work is done. The shell of the tree 
is cutup for firewood or in slips and thrown 
into the marsh, to facilitate its carriage down 
to the boats waiting for it. This is alwajs 
the sellers duty. Sago once made is obliged 
to be kept wet or it would spoil in a few 
days ; again, kept constantly wet the tampin 
leaves soon rot; cultivators cannot therefore 
keep a stock ready, but at great risk. They 
have a method of frying the meal over the 
fire called there sago raudang, which sells for 
a real or 82 cents of a Sp. Dollar, for 16 of 
their gantong are equal to 20 of Singapore or 
one picul. This, however, will not keep long ; 
as damp throws it all into a glutinous mass 
and in a short time spoils it. At Appong the 
sago is made by Orang Utan or people of the 
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woods, who speak a jargon of Malay, arendt 
mahomedans, and eat the hogs, deer, &c., witli 
which their island abounds. The maritime 
Malays wdio visit them for sago, are obliged 
to be always upon their guard, ahd not un- 
frequently wait two months for a cargo of a 
few h’undred tampiu ; if they take money to 
purehase they get it much quicker, but re- 
quire additional caution in making advances. 
Most of these people are dependants of Slak 
and Cam par, the chiefs of the former place 
practising a system of extortion and rapine 
enough to induce any other class of people less 
accustomed to it to desert the place : some 
manage to make their escape. The cultivators 
in the other places are Malays and much 
superioi-, though their exports are severally 
less, and trafficing with them is not so danger- 
ous or uncertain. Appoug has 350 souls em- 
ployed and could produce 3,000 piculs. This 
would afford under all the disadvantages *at 
which they sell it Sp. Dollars 1,024 per annum, 
a sum quite adequate to the demands for 
foreign luxuries of people who do not eat rice, 
and live upon the produce of their woods. 

Siak . — The people of Siak were the chief 
importers of sago into Malacca, whence erro- 
neou.sly it got the name of Siak sago, describ- 
ed as the best by Crawfurd : Siak itself ex- 
ports no sago. 

Malays all agree that the cultivation of sago 
is the most profitable of agricultural pursuits, 
not yielding even to the cultivation of rice by 
Sawas, for once in bearing the trees are, ad 
infinitum, equally profitable and require little 
or no labour. It has been calculated that 
the profits of an English acre when tlie trees 
were once fit to cut would amount on a low 
I estimate to 50 pounds sterling per annum 
after paying ail expenses. The maritime 
Malays, who arc almost the sole imporlers of 
sago, are enabled generally to realize from 80 
to 1 20 per cent, on their cargoes : they are 
seldom ten days at sea, and notwithstanding 
the occasional detentions and annoyances they 
experience in carrying on this traffic, must, 
with few exceptions, be wtell recompensed. 
Allowing an absence of two months, in a 
boat of two coyau, and five men, bl’inging 
back four hundred tampin, they have a clear 
gain on their return cargo of 17 to 26 dollars 
according to the state of the market, giving 
each person a profit as wages, when sago is 
in demand, of two and a half Spanish Dollars 
per month, and putting aside 50 cents for 
wear and tear of the boat, a sum quite adequate 
for this purpose — independent of the prefer- 
ence which people bred up to a sea-faring 
life generally give to it over all other modes 
of more profitable subsistence, and setting 
aside the chance of a gain which they have on 
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their cargoes imported iuto the sago districts. 
I^e rude inhabitants of Appong, by culoulat 
tion of their wages of labour and profits of 
stock, on a reduced scale compared with their 
more civilized and wealthier neighbours, the 
Malays of Mandhaaud other places, have 
contented themselves witli an average rate 
about 30 per cent, less, evidently arisiug from 
their poverty and bartafous condition. 

Fearl Sago . — The greater number of the 
Singapore manufactories are placed on the 
flat ground between the basis of Pearls and Oo 
Long’s hills and the winding and branching 
creeks and canals of the Singapore river, a 
situation admirably adapted fur them, for the 
craeks bring the sago boats up to them in 
front and the hill supplies them from behind 
with an abundance of pure water. To pro- 
cure a constant supply, wells are dug on the 
lower slope of the hill, and the water is led 
iufb the manufactories by a succession of 
wooden troughs having their bottoms lined 
with clay and which are supported by cross 
sticks fastened at the place of contact by 
rattan. The essential features of every 
manufactory are, the lauding place where the 
sago is taken from the boats to a rude shed, 
where it is removed from the sago leaves in 
which it is enveloped, a second shed where it 
is purified, and the large house w'horo it is 
formed into pearl sago. Besides the tables, 
furnaces, and bins required for the sago, the 
latter contains the beds, stools and dining 
tables of the workmen, and occasionally heaps 
of boxes. Hitherto it has been an atnp shed 
roughly put together and often only partially 
closed at the sides. But some of the more 
wealthy manufactures are now raising sub- 
stantial edifices of brick and tile, and it is to be 
hoped will also introduce iuto their establish- 
ments* a little attention to cleanliness and 
comfort. At present the mass of decompos- 
ing vegetable matter which surrounds the 
sheds produces a sour disagreeable smell. 
The sago leaves and refuse accumulat ing in 
some places for the last 30 years, have there | 
formed extensive beds, spongy »t the toi> and 
solid below six or seven feet in thickness. 

The tampins having been placed in heaps 
in the shed, the first step is to open them, 
cast the contents on a plank frame about 12 
feet square, surrounded by a rim rising about 
2 inches from the surface. The sago, massed 
together by having remained compressed in 
the tampin, is here broken up by the common 
chankal, a kind of hoe. 

The raw sago having been thus made ready 
for the manufactory, the first process to which 
it is subjected is that of a thorough washing, 
without which it would remain impure and 
coloured. For this purpose strong tubs are 


employed, about 32 inches deep, 40 inches in 
diameter at the top and 6 inches more at the 
bottom ; they are bound by tliree hoops, each 
formed of about six thick rattans twisted 
together. A piece of thin coarse cloth is 
fastened by its four corners over each tub 
when used, and hangs loosely iuto it. The 
moist sago being poured into this strainer, and 
there broken and bruised by the hand, is 
agitated until all its fine particles pass through 
the cloth and descend to the bottom of the 
tub, while the fragments of lefif, fibre and 
other impurities which remain in the cloth, 
ai'e shaken into a round mass, which is taken 
up in a bowl and thrown aside. The rapidity 
and deftness with which this and all the other 
manipulations are performed are very striking. 
The sago is next stirred about with an oar for 
about an hour, after which it is left to stand 
fur about 12 hours, w'hcn the water is ladled 
out, and the sago, which fills about half the 
tub, is removed to undergo the last purifying 
process which precedes the granulation. This 
is performed in a mode at once simple and 
ingenious, the same principle being availed of 
which servos the gold and tin miners of the 
Archip^agu to clean the ore ; the more 
precious matter happening, in all three cases, 
to be heavier than that with which it is 
mixed ; anti, being thus readily separable by 
the action of running water. 

Two tubs are ))laced at a di.stance of ten or 
twelve feet from each other, and connected by 
two troughs raised by a framework above 
them. These troughs are about 10 inches 
deep, 14 inches broad at the top and 11 at the 
bottom, one end being closed, and the other 
open, but having grooves in its sides and 
bottom, like those of a sluice, into which a 
series of horizontal pieces of wood or sticks 
tit, eu(;h being about fths of an inch in thick- 
ness. The end of a piece of cloth of the 
bi’cadth of the trough being placed over the 
grooves at the bottom, the shortest of the 
sticks is pressed down upon it, and the cloth, 
thus fastened, is made to hang down over the 
edges of the trough into the tub below it. The 
I tub at the other end now receives the sago to 
about two-thirds of its depth, when it is filled 
up nearly to the top with water. A man now 
stirs up a portion of the sago with an oar till 
the water obtains a milky appearance, w'hen 
he proceeds to pour it into the troughs. To 
prevent its falling abruptly, an inclined pieco 
of wood, eight. inches broad, is fixed across 
the trough, so as to leave only a uarrow slit 
between it and the end of the trough. The 
water is poured on this, descends into tbe 
trough, and slowly flowing to the other end 
deposits a portion of the sago in its progress. 
The suspended cloth, becoming saturated, 
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serves at once to maintaia and equalize the 
overflow of the water into the tub below it. 
When the water is poured in, the first waves 
advance rapidly and cany away much of the 
sagd^ but those thatsuc<;eed deposittho greater 
part of their more solid contents, transporting 
into the tub only the lighter fibrous particles 
which it is the object of this operation to 
separate from the farina, and by the time the 
man has performed a similar service at the 
other trough, and is ready to pour a fresh 
supply into the first, the water flowing down 
the cloth has lost its whiteness. This process 
is continued until the deposit rises nearly to 
the level of the stick, when the sago next to 
it, which generally contains some impure 
sediment, is taken up with the fingers and 
thrown into the tub. The second stick is now 
fixed above the first, a fold of the cloth being 
interposed between them to prevent any 
liquid sago escaping through the seam, and 
the operation goes on as before. When the 
milk in the upper tub begins to grow shallow, 
it is again filled up with water and more sago 
stirred up and mixed with it. During the 
interval and at other more prolonged inter- 
ruptions the water in the troughs h^s some- 
times time to deposit all its contents, the lust 
being a fine fibrous matter which, if not 
removed, would leave a thin yellow layer, i 
The surface is washed with the hand until i 
this layer is effaced and held in suspension. 
When the troughs have been gradually filled 
up iu the manner described, by succession of 
deposits, and the wall built up to the top by 
the last stick, the sago is left to consolidate 
for 12 or 14 hours. The farina whi(di passes 
out of the troughs in the current is afterwards 
thrown into one of the tubs whose contents 
are to be washed and deposited in their turn, 
and some of it may even be destined to pass 
through the process many times l>efore it 
sinks in the trough. In order to give it the 
degree of dryness requireil, it is removed 
from tho troughs and exposed for one day to 
the sun in lumps about a cubic foot in size, 
which are placed ou tables sfiinding in the 
open air. Large kajang, which are mats 
made of the leaf of the mang-kwaug, arc 
kept in readiness to cover it when a shower 
of rain falls. It is next carried to the 
large shed where it is thrown in a heap i 
on a long table and broken down into a pul- 
verulent state. It theu passes through an 
oblong sieve, 30 inches by 204nches, of which 
the bottom is formed of parallel fibres from 
the stem of the cocoanut leaf, kept in their 
positions by strings which cross them at 
distances of about 2 inches. The lumps 
which do not pass through the long interstices 
between the fibres are thrown back into the 


heap. The granulation or pearling now iak%s 
place. The sifted sago is placed in a clc^h 
of which the ends are tied to a long stick and 
which is kept expanded in a bag shape by a 
short cross stick. A horizontal vibratory 
motion is given to this, the whole mass being 
kept in constant agitation, and eveiy part 
successively driven along the sides of the 
bag. Some experience is required in dry- 
ing the sago to the pi'oper degree prepara- 
toiy to granulation. If under-dried or over- 
dried it will not granulate. This lasts for 
about a minute, when the new granular sago 
is again passed through a sieve similar to the 
preceding one, but the smaller grains which 
pass through are those which are now reject- 
ed. Those that remain are transferred to a 
circular sieve, of which tho bottom is formed 
of fine stripes of bamboo crossing each other. 
The grains that pass through the square holes 
thus produced form the pearl sago of C(Sm- 
tnercc in the uiiroasted state. Those that 
are larger than the holes are thrown back 
into the heap to run through the same course 
again. To assist the men, the oblong sieves 
and granulating bag are sometimes suspended 
by rattans from tho rafters of the shed. 

The roasting takes place in a row of iron 
pans, each about 2^ feet in diameter, which 
are built iuto a platform of masoiny about 
15 feet long and 4 feet in breadth, covered 
with fiat tiles. Tlie pans rest in an inclined 
position partly against the back of the platform 
which rises about a foot above its level, aud 
partly on a small prop of brickwork on the 
i right side, an offshoot from the wall. Into 
I the top of this prop a plate is sunk in which 
j a cloth saturated with wood oil or Miniak- 
! kruetig, is kept. Behind each jian is an open 
I furnace n^oulii, and a man constantly at- 
I tends to the fires, keeping them supplied 
I with a few billet, s of bakau wood, and re- 
; gulating them with a long two-pronged 
i iron fork so as lo maintain a moderate 
i heat. The pan being gently rubbed with the 
cloth a man who sits iu front of it on a low 
stool placed ou the platform pours into it a 
quantity of granular sago. This be slowly 
stirs for a short time wiili a wooden imple- 
I merit called “ weah” having a shwp curved 
I edge. More sago is poured in until it 
amounts to about two chupa, wheu as it 
hardens he uses the weah more freely. 
After about three minutes’ roasting, it is re- 
moved to a faille and passed through a round 
sieve similar to that before described. The 
grains that adhere to each other are thrown 
aside, and those that pass through form a 
smoking heap which is allowed to lie undis- 
turbed for about 12 hours. The grains are 
about the same size as they were before roast- 
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ifig, and some retain whetly or partially their 
ivhite and mealy appearancey but the greater 
part have become translucent and glutinous, 
and all have acquired a certain degree, of 
toughness, although still soft. This change 
appears to be brought about in this way. 
The water contained in the granules being 
heated first converts the mealy starch into a 
jelly and then escapes by evaporation, leaving 
the jelly tough. The second tumifaction drives 
out the remainder of the water. The final 
process is another roasting, which renders them 
hard and tough, and greatly reduces their size. 
The pearl sago thus prepared and fit for ex- 
portation, is put away in large open bins ready 
to be transferred to boxes or bags when sold. 

This method of making pearl sago appears 
to have undergone no improvement or change 
whatever since it was introduced into Singa- 
pore in 1819. It was taught to the first 
efiinese who tried it here, by a woman who 
came from Bukit Batu, a place on the coast of 
Siak facing the large island of Bencoliu, and 
famous for its great fishery of the trubu, the 
roe of w|iich is so extensively used. In Malac- 
ca, however, manufactories had existed for 
many years before the establishment of Singa- 
pore. It is certain liowever that Malacca 
derived the art from Bukit Batu, where it 
originated about the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. It was loug kept secret, but in Singapore 
it appears almost from the first to have been 
conducted without any attempt at concealment. 

From 20 to 30 men are employed in the 
larger manufactories, hut if their labours 
were confined to the making of pearl sago, 
16 men would suffice for a manufactory such 
as described above, and they would pro- 
duce about 450 jiiculs per month. Their 
wages are, for the roasters lujd the man at 
the troughs 4 dollars, and for the other men 
2^ to 3 dollars a month, and they receive 
their food besides. TJio original outlay is 
probably from 300 to 400 dollars. The profit 
of course varies greatly ; and the business 
cannot be so certainly lucrative as has been 
sometimes supposed, since there have been in- 
Btaneos of failiiros. There were, about tlu‘ year | 
1840, fifteen Chinese manufactories in Siiiga- j 
pore, and two had recam tly been (?omnieiu*ed | 
by Europeans, whose power to compete sue- j 
cessfully with Cliinese, was doubted, unless 
they can introducre a more perfect washing 
and granulating process, that adapted at pre- 1 
sent requiring so much hihonr, ami being | 
attlhdod with so much waste, that unless the ! 
full work be got fiwn the Chinese employed, j 
there will be little room for profit. T'he 
Chinese method of preventing all lo.ss of 
labour which they carry into most of their j 
undertakings is brought into the sago coneerns ' 


also. One of the principal shareholders lives in 
the manufactory, and the best workmen have 
small shares in the profits besides their wages. 

The Trade in ^go. — A large portion of 
the sago imported into Singapore is the pro- 
duce of the marshes of Siak and ludragiri, 
the low island of Rautan containing the 
most extensive plantations. It is purcha.sed 
in Siak from the Malays and Orang Sakai 
by Malays, chiefly of Siak and Singapore, 
who resort there in small boats for tho 
purpose. In their hands its cost is enor- 
mously enhanced, the Sakai soiling it to 
them at about 1 0 cents per picul, and they 
selling it to tlie Singapore manufacturers 
at from 70 cents to one dollar per picul The 
plantations belong to Malays who employ tlm 
Sakai as serfs in planting them and prepar- 
ing the sago, allowing them one-half ol‘ tho 
produee. On this and Vild animals they 
subsist, and the sago whic.h tliey do not re- 
quire they {lis})ose of to Malays in barter 
for cloth, tohiieeo, &c. The Malays admit 
that by tliis mode of dealing the sago does 
not cost them much more than 10 cents per 
picul. This entirely agrees with the system 
adopted in their dealings with the Binua 
of Johore— (Jour. Ind. Arch., Vol. i.) The 
Malays at the Siak ij?lamls, aud at tho sago 
plantations between Kampar aud ludragiri 
where they have no serfs, sell the sago on the 
spot at about 20 cents per pieul. The price 
obtained by the latter for peai l sago was at 
first 6 dollai-s per jucul. The Singapore 
I manufacturers having succeeded in improving 
its quality by a more careful manufacture, 
and the demand increasing fur *.*xport to 
p]urope, the price rose in 1824 to 7 dollars. 
This caused ihe establishment of several new 
manufactories towanls tlicj end of that year 
whieli at once hionght it down lo 5-^ to 6i 
dollars. In 1825 the supply exceeded the 
deiiiaud and two of the principal nianufactorie!!, 
one of whic.h had employed 55 men, were aban- 
doned, and the price fell to 4 to 5 dollars. In 
1826 it descended to dollars to 4 dollars, 
and by 1831 it was 2^ to dollars. In 1838 
it was so low as dollar l £ to H. After this 
it rose again. In 1 845 it was about 3 dollars. 
It is now about 2 dollars 65 cents., and lias for 
.several years remained betweiMi 2 ami 3 dollars. 
The iniportatioiKS during the earlier years of 
the settlement were as follows 
1819 — 22 boats, qnan- i 1S24 — M,6fi9. 

lily not ascertained. * I '>25- 25,612. 

1 82()--.5,684 piculs, j 1 826— 21,f)66. 

1821 — 10,694. ! 18,6.27— 17,768. 

1822— 1 1,445. I 1827-28—16,205. 

1823 — no im|M)rt.s. 1828-29 — 15,818. 

The following tal>lt?s, furnished by tho 

IfonorahU^ the lii'sitlent Cuuncilh'r will sliow 
57 
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the state of the trade for the last five years 
as far as the records of the Office of Registry 
of exports and imports can bo relied on, 
having been carefully prepared by Deputy 
Registrar, Mr. Holloway. The average of 
the exports for that period is about 16,000 
piculs of sago flour and 24,000 piculs of 
pearl sago, or a total annual export of 40,000 
piculs, of the value on tiie spot, at present 
prices, of 100,000 dollars : — 

Imports during the year 1847-48. 


RAW SAGO. 

Piculs. 

Bundles. 

From Borneo 

33.8.122 

270,954 

Cochin ‘China 

3U 




260,100 

.lava, R. B. L. and Sonibawu.. 


300 

Malacca and Fiiiaiig 


2,250 


880 


Other Islands and places 

&40 

1.51,653 


35,102^ 

700,217 

1 

PEARL SAGO. 



From other Islands and places I 

i 

1,573 


Exports during the year 

1847-48. 


Sago 

Sa«o 


Pearl. 

Flour. 

To Calcutta 

Piculs. 

1,505 

Piculs. 

Malacca and Pinanjf 

l,2.‘iC 

i:i 

N«w South Wales 

7n«*24 

1,203 

United Kingdom 

14,570-n 

37,5:M0 

Malabar Coast 

1,934 



240 


Borneo 

12 


•lava, R. B. L. and Sonibawu 

40 


Maul main 

31 


Other Islands and places 

4 

r> 

France 

10518 


North America 

740 


Ceylon 

132 

2250 

Coromandel Coast 

l,.507i 

, , 

Cape of (iood Hope 

127 


Bremen iucluling Hamburgh 

3,800 47 

195 

Manilla 

592 '81 


Cochin-China 

1.0 

10 

Mauritius 

30 


Denmark 

1,212 

208 

Malayan Feiiinsula 

U 

•• 


2)-,73l 9-* 

3.8,103*54 


Imports during the years 1842-3 — 1846-7. 
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pi.< 

Bundles. 

From Neigh- k 
boiiring V 

16,430 

24.460 

45,122 

114,728 


125,500 

Islands. ) 
Borneo 

134.500 

119,380 

.339,900 

180,400 


113,980 

Sumatra.... 

201,910 

176,910 

232.200 

19.6,070 

, . 

288,192 

KhiO 


700 

350 

, , 

J,.300 

3,980 

E.C. Penin- 
sula 



1,160 

6,.300 


100 

Celebes 




, , 

.. 

100 

Malacca.... 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

3,500 


352,840 

331,440 

ei6,7i!a 

495,507 

1,300 

lose, 362 
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1843-43 

-5 

1843-44 

1844-45 

184S-46 

4 

1846-47^ 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piouls. 

From Pinang . . 

100 


. • 

• • 


Malacca 

50 

.. 

*• 

• • 

.. 

Neighbouring 
Islands .... 

710 

980 

1,667 

126 

1,237* 

Berneo 

555 

640 

400 

.. 

1,100 

llhio 

«» . 

•• 

. . 

•• 

280 


1,415 

1.620 

1,967 

126 

s,6i:j 


Exports for 1842-43 — 1846-47 : — 



1842-43 

1843-44 

1844-45 

1845-46 

1A4S-47 

SACO FLOUR. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

Ficule. 

To Pinang 

20 

.. 

.. 

10 


Croat Britain 

3,813 

13,697 

3,401 

23,765 

6,985*06 

Mauritius. . . . 

12 

, , 

, , 

7 

10 

Foreign Ku- 






rope 

578 

370 

150 

135 

, , 

China. ...... . 



2,000 

49 

, , 

Malacca 

• • 


6 

38 

, , 

Manilla. 




50 

, , 

Java 




545 

30 

Calcutta 


•• 

•• 

18 

• • 


4,423 

14,067 

5,556 

24,517 

9,025*08 


1842-43 

1843-44 

1844-45 

1845-46 

1846-47 

PEARL S.\GO. 

Piculs. 

I*iC||ls. 

Picusl. 

Piculs.* 

Piculs. 

To Pinang 

415 

439 

81 

206 

766 

('alciitta 

311 

1,066 

1.198 

2,170 

2,0*21*71 

Great Britain 

18,658 

8i541 

8,563 

12.460 

30,732*18 

Mauritius. ... 

439 

117 

307 

345 

70 

Manilla 

337 

110 

416 

249 

638 

Foreign Eu- 






rope 

2,713 

2,213 

4,016 

2,781 

2,960 ai 

United {States 

693 


370 

251 

47636 

China 

248 

605 

219 

459 

629 

ilava 

954 

123 

27 

62 

5 

Madras....... 

160 

200 

176 

535 

635 

Ceylon 

11 

25 

60 

155* 

133 

Botij bay 

144 

1-89 

954 

lOfi 

807*74 

Malacca 

20 


26 

7 

35 

Siam 

2UU 

• • 

A • 


227 

Cochin-China 


100 

1 • • 

* , 

45 

EastCoatjt Pe- 



1 

1 



ninsula. 



5 


10 

Arabia 



17 



Neighbouring 






Islands. . . . 



'5 



Rangoon 




*20 


New South 





• 

Wales.... 



» % 


630*66 

Capo of Good 






Hope 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

53 

j 

25,306 

13,827 

16,428 

19.758i 

40,764*86 
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Bundles 

To Borneo 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100 


Sago is not an article wliicli can ever dis- 
place the cereals, or which should be any- 
where Bubstitiiled foi* them, hut it ought to 
be produced in an exportable state at such 
a price as to be within reach of the poorer 
classes, whenever a diminution in the supplies 
of rice or com deprives them of a suflScient 
quantity of their ordinary food. This ediilil 
easily be accomplished by Europeans pos- 
sessed of a little mechanical skill, who would 
combine manufactories and plantations, and 
thus save the present enormous waste of 
labour and raw material, 25 coats per picul 
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i?eins to be about the mtural price of sago 
4our properly prepared at the plantation 
exportation, and thia is nearly equivalent to 
10 pounds for a penny. The poor Snkai get 
only about a half penny for that quantity. 

Singapore itself is well adapted for sngo. 
There are considerable tracts of marsliy land 
at present lying waste, in aH^^of which sago 
would grow well, for it is in the very same 
kind of soil that it flourishes in the neighbour- 
ing islands along the Sumatra coast. Arrow 
and other roots yielding starch are now 
cultivated with profit, and as one manufactory 
will serve for the preparation of nil the 
varieties of farina, it would be found advan- 
tageous to unite the culture of these roots 
with that of sago. As all the marsh valleys in 
the island are bounded by low hill ranges, 
tracts of land adapted for the purpose could 
readily be selected. 

*Forrest states the average produce of a 
Molucca tree to be 336 pounds, but Bumphius 
makes it fi'om 600 to 800 pounds, and accord- 
ing to the writer in the ‘ Singapore Chro- 
nicle,’ v^ho seems to have paid great attention 
to the subject, good Sumatra trees yield from 
760 to 950 pounds, and the very worst 475. 
Perhaps therefore 700potind8 may be assumed 
as an average for the Sumatra trees, which nt 
10 feet apart (the distance stated by Forrest 
and followed by Crawfurd) would give about 

300.000 pounds for the harvest from one acre, 
and, allowing that the harvests are 15 years 
apart, and not seven as Forrest as.sumes, this 
will give an annual average produce of about 

20.000 pounds. We believe however that 5 
or 6 feet is about the average distance of the 
large stems in the Sumatra forests. When a 
plantation has once arrived at maturity there 
will be a constant harvest, because the 
natural mode of growth secures a continual 


according as wo allow 7 or 1 5 years for the 
growth of a tree, an acre of sago is equal in 
annual produce to 23 or 10 acres of wheat. — 
Jour, of the Indian Archipelago, Vols. i ; iii. 
No. V, Mag 1849,^/). 288 to 313 ; Bennetts 
Ceylon ; Low’s Sarawak, p. 39 ; Forrests 
F oyage to New Guinea, p. 42 ; Crawfurd, 
His. Ind. Archipelago, Vol. i, pp. 386, 393 ; 
Hogendorp, Coup d' CEil sur Java ; Dam- 
pier, Voyages, Vol. i, pp. 310, 311 ; Rum- 
phius, Nat. Hist. Amhninensis, Vol. i, p. 
80. ; St. John’s Indian Archipelago, Vol. i, 
pp. 129-30 ; Wallace, Archipelago, Vol. ii, 
p. 66 ; Roxburgh, Flor. Indica, Vol. 

Voigt, Uortiis Snhurbanus Calcuttensis ; 
Boole's Statistics of Commerce ; Seeman on 
Palms ; Madras Exhibition q/" 1855 ; Juries 
Reports : Report of the Madras Central 
Committee for the Exhibition of 1851 ; Dr. 
Pringle ; Griffith, Balms ; Dr. Mason, Te- 
nasserim ; Morrison, Compendious Descrip- 
I tion ; Crawfurd's Dictionary of the Archi- 
\ pelago,p. 372 ; Dr. W. Jack, Malayan Mis- 
cellanies published at Bencoolen ; Valentyn, 
Onden N. 0. J. ; M. de Steur’s Tijdschrift. 
Neer L., Ind. 8/A year, 3rrf part, p. 367 ; 
Sint/npore Chronicle ; Malayan Miscellanies, 
See Cocoa-nut Palm, Food^ Sago, Sagus 
1 hnevis. 

SAGOWANI, ITixi>. Dsemia extensa ? 
j 7?. Brown. 

I SAGRA. To one of the families which 
bring up the rear of the Ooleoptera, belongs 
Sagra purpurea, found on Euphorbia anti- 
quorum ; S. lugubris in Ceylon, is found on 
the castor oil plant, and is also one of the 
Coleoptera of Hong Kong. 

SAGBI, an Aflghan tribe in the country 
i between the plains of Peshawar and the Salt 
! Range at Kala Bagh. The Sagri Patan 
! tribe dwell below the Khuttuk. The tribe 


succession of new plants from the time those | continued entirely independent of the Sikhs. 


first planted have begun to extend their roofs, They hold the country on the west bank of 
and this succession can be regulated by the the river for nearly 30 miles above Kala 
knife in any way the planter desires. Tlie Bagh, and also possess it on the opposite 
sago tree when cut down and the top severed bank as high as tho plain commencing at 
from it, is a cylinder about 20 inches in Ilassan Abdal. They are shepherds, and 
diameter and 15 to 20 feet in height. If we have numerous flocks. The number of the 
assume 20 inches by 15 feet to be an average Khuttuk tribe is variously stated at 6,000 
size, the contents will be nearly 26 bushels, and 8,000 armed men . — Burnet Kabul, p. 
and allowing one-half for woody fibre there 105 ; Papers, East India, Cabul and 
will remain 13 bushels of starch, which agrees Affghanistan, 1859, p. 21. 
very closely with our previous calcuintiou, SAGU, Mal., also Sagu-Chawal, Hind., 
700 pounds being equivalent to 1 ^ bushels, ahso Sagu-dana, Hind. Sago. 

It may give some idea of the enormous rate 
of%is produce, if it be considered that thi'oc 
trees yield more nutritive matter than an 


SAGUERUS, see Gorauto, bagus. 
SAGUEIR, palm-wine of the Arenga sac- 
charifera. It is as iutoxicuting as ordinary 


acre of wheat, and six trees more than an beer, or cider. 

acre of potatoes. An acre of sago, if cut SAGUERUS RUMPHII, Roxb., syn. of 

down at one harvest, will yield 5,220 bushels Arenga saccharifera, Labill. 

or as much as 163 acres of wheat, so that, i SAGUL, Mahu. Horse raddisU tree. 
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SAHA-MAKANA. 


SAHAEAWAN. 


Hypei’ftuthera uioringa. Sugiil-ke-jhar-ki* 
jar. Its root. 

SAGrUN, Tectoim gratidis. 

SAGUS FARINIFERA, Qartn, 

Sagus Rumpbii, WiMe. I Mc'troxylon sagus, Konig. 
S. apinoauH, Aox&. I 

This sago palm is a native of the penin- 
sula of Malacca and of the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago. Its pith is made into sago flour, 
which is the staff of life of the people of the 
Moluccas. The seeds are generally abortiv'e 
and it propagates itself by suckers from the 
roots of the old trees, linrtwig says that it 
forms large forests, grows at first slowly and 
is covered with thorns, but so soon as its stem 
is formed, it shoots speedily to its full height 
of ten yards, with a girth of five or six feet. 
The tree is fellcil before the fruit begins to 
form as otherwise the farina would he ex- 
hausted. CossHs saguariiis, a large lamclli- 
forra beetle, found in the pith of the sago 
palm, is considered by the natives a great 
delicacy. — Roxb. ; Voigt ; Hartwig. 

SAGUS KONIGll, syu. of Metroxylon 
sagus. 

SAGUS LiEVIS, Rnmpb. 

Sagus iuermis, lloxb. 

True sago palm, Eno. | Raiiibiya, 

This is a native of Sumatra, Borneo and 
the Moluccas. The stem, which is from 15 
to 20 years in attaiuiug maturity, is us thick 
as that of the cocoauut tree. The petioles 
and spathes unarmed. This palm furnishes 
most of the sago sent to Europe.— O’ 
nessy, p. 640 ; Roxb., iii, 623 ; Etig^ Cyc. ; 
Voigt, 639. 

SAGUT-KE-JHAR KI JAR, Hind. 
root of Hyperauthera moringa. 

SAGWAN, Hind. Teak. Tectona graiidis. 
SAGWIR or Gomuti palm, Anglo-Port. 
Arenga saccharifera. Gomulo. 

SAH, Hind. Larix griflithii. 

SAHAB, a place ou the eastern bank of 
the Euphrates, near Eoorna, whence cai-avans 
load and depart for Ilawalzah. — Mignan’s 
Travels, p. 290. Sec Sabal. 

SAHA-BIRI, Malay. Ambergris. 
SAHADEVA, one of the five Pandava. 
See Mmgadha, Mahabharata. 

SAHADEYl, Hind. Crozophora tiiicto- 
ria. Sahadevi-bari is Sonchus orixensis, also 
Yernonia ciuerea. 

SAHA-DEYI-CHETTU, Tel. Echites 
frutescens, Roxb., also Sida acuta, Burm. 

SAHAJNA, Sans. Moringa pterygosper- 
ma. Hyperanthera moringa. 

SAHAL, see Koorim. 

SAHA-MARANA, Hind. Burning of a 
widow at the same time and place as her 
husband’s body,. 


SAHAN, PALanwANQ. Black popper. 

SAH AN-SABED, Hind., Peks. HematiVi, 
used as a drug. 

SAHARA, An., Pbrs., Hind. A desert* 
a sandy plain, the sandy desert of Africa and 
Central Asia. The intense heat and cold of 
deserts is owing to the circumstance, that 
among crystalline bodies, rock crystal, or 
silica, is llie best conductor -of heat. This 
fact accounts for the steadiness of tempera- 
ture ill one set district, and the extremes of 
heat and cold presented by day and night on 
such sandy wastes as the Sahara. The sand 
wliich is for the most part silica, drinks in 
the noon-day heat, and loses it by night just 
as speedily. The influence of the hot winds 
from the Sahara has been observed in vessels 
traveling the Atlantic at a distance of up- 
wards of 1,100 geographical miles from the 
African shores, by the coating of impalpable 
dust falling upon the sails, — Curiosities' of 
Science, p. 16.5. See Khiva, KImnat, Rain. 

SAHARAN PUR, in lat. 29' 57' 2', and 
long. 77“ 28' 8", is a large station in Hindos- 
tan where Botanical Gardens havob^cu fixed. 
Bclville, one mile south of Saharuiipur is 980 
to 1,013 feet according to Herb, and Hodg. 
above the sea. 'f ho Botanical Gardens 1 ,002 
and 965 according to Roxb., Schl. and Jacq. 
South of Africa, Extra Tropical Now Hol- 
land, South America beyond 2.3^* south lat. 
Saharunpore and Northern Doub have simi- 
lar climates. The gardens form a central 
depot, from whicih the requirements of the 
greater part of the public gardens in Upper 
India arc supplied. During the one season, 
no fewer than a lac and a quarter of fruit 
trees, half a lae of timber trees and flowering 
shrubs, and about two thousand parcels of 
seeds were distributed among almost every 
station from Calcutta to Peshawur. “Large 
supplies of pine and other hardy timber seeds 
were sent to Britain, and exchanges effected 
to the Ionian Islands, to Turin and to France. 
Many kinds of seeds, when acclimatised in 
this country, particularly those belonging lo 
the umbelliferous and cruciferous families, 
degenerate in two or three seasons. 

SAHARAWAN, a district of Baluchistan. 
The Saharawan territories are about 10,000 
square miles. The population does not ex- 
ceed 50,000. The borders of this elevated 
plateau, the more northern of the Baluch 
confederate provinces runs with the Afghan 
districts of Poshing and Toba, dependent on 
Kandahar, and is separated on the east bf a 
range of hills, from Dadar and Kach Gandava. 
It has only the Bolan river, and a few rivulets, 
but the climate is cool, and the rain ensure 
good grains harvests. The Raisaui the most 
respectable of the Saharawani tribes (from 
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SAHKil. 


SAIL. 


“^8ia” Arab a ruler), are able to raise 500 
fighting men. The Brahoi tribes in Sahara- 
•wan and Jhalawan, whose great chief is the 
khan of Khilat, ethnologists consider to be of 
the same Scythic stock as the Dravidian 
races in the soulh, and infer from this that 
the passage of the Dravidian tribes from 
Turau was along the valley of the Indus. See 
Beluchistan, Brahui, Kelat. 

SAHASTRAPUTIU, Sans. Nelumbium 
speciosum. 

S’AH-BUI, Malat. Ambergris. | 

SAHEE, a river near Furruckiiuggur iu 
the Delhi district. 

SAHCOTTAY OIL, from Cnnara used for 
cutaneous diseases. — M. S.J- /L 1H57. 

SAHHAllAII, Arab. A wooden box, 
about three feet eacli way.— Bur loti's Fil- 
grimatfe to Meccah, V ol. i, p. 1 82. 

SAHI, Sayal, Sarsel, Ilyslrix leu- 

cufb, Sykes. 

SAHIB, Arab., Pers., Hind. The res- 
pectful term employed by nativo.s of India, 
and by Euroi)eRns themselves, to designate 
a European of rank. 

SAIllIlAH, a lady. Iu Mevvar, tlie title 
of the rani is simply Mahji ; at Jaipoor, 
where they have long used the language and 
manners of Delhi, they affix the Persian Avord 
Sahibah, or ‘ lady-mother.’— 7’od’.s’ Rojas- 
than, Vol ii, p. 380. 

SAIIIBAN, Ae. The Ullums. 

SAHIB-I-NASIB, one who has eighty 
rupees in his possession for a year. 

SAUIB-I-QARAN, n mahoraedan titular 
terra fw a sovereign ruler. 

SAHIB-I-TASSARUF, Ak., Pers., in 
speculative mahomedan theology, persons in 
the world holding supremacy over souls of 
men. 

SAHIB KRAN, a Persian coin, rather 
less.tlian a shilling. — Baron C. A. DeBode's 
Trav. in Luristan ^ Arabistan, V. ii,/>- 233. 

SAHO, also Sahocar, Pers., Hmi). In 
India a hindoo who deals in money as a 
banker, or in exchanges. 

SAHOE. The northern peninsula of 
Crilolo, and the great island of Ceram, are in- 
habited by the Alfuro of Sahoe and Galela. 
These people are quite distinct from the Ma- 
lays and almost equally so from the Papuan 
race. They are tall and well-made, with 
Papuan features and curly hair. They are 
bearded and hairy limbed, but they are quite 
as light in colour as the Malays. They ai-e 
an industrious and enterprising race. Culti- 
vating rice and vegetables and indefatigable 
in their search after game, fish, tripaug, 
pearls and tortoise shell. 

SAHAJI, a rajah of Tanjore. 

SAHBAI, the most numerous of the ma- 
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homedan tribes of the Indian desert, of 
which he is the terror. The Ehossa is a 
branch of the Sahrai, whom in habits he 
resembles, plundering on camels, but they 
are cowardly and faitliless. The name is pro- 
bably from sah’ra or Sahara, a desert. 
SAHRASHTBA, see Suroitra. 

SAHR RUD, see Koh-i-Nokreh. 

SAIIUT, Pers. Watches. 

SAHUKAR, Hind. A money-lender, a 
banker, a merchant in general. 

SAIIUJNA, also Sahajua, Hind. Ben 
Tree. Moringa pterygosperma. Sec Ben oil, 
Moriuga oil, Oil. 

SAI, Hind., of Chamba, Deutziu staminca, 
also Abelia trifloi'a and Lonicera quinquclo- 
cu laris. 

SAI, see Kedah. 

SAIA, Tam., Hedyotis umliellata, Lam. 
SAIDE, the modern Sidon, is built on a 
small promeiitory over-looking the sea, aud 
has about 15,000 inhabitants. 

8AIDI, Hind. A kind of emerald. 
SAIP'ALI, a section of the Kabul khcl 
Waziri, inhabiting the independent hills to 
the AvestAvard of the Btinuoo thull. They 
entered into an agreement or treaty with' the 
British to do all in their poAver, as far as theij; 
own tribe is concenied, to check and prevent 
the I'obbcry or murder of British subjects, 
aud to cause stolen property from British 
territory to bo returned. Also not to receive 
property stolen from British territory by any 
other tribe, aud not to give shelter to any cri- 
minal guilty of a heinous offence, also if any 
I Bi'itish subjects should make a pursuit into 
their country for the recovery of stolen pro- 
perty, or the apprehension of criminals, they 
will not interfere. This section of the Wa- 
ziri is said to have been long unfavouraldy 
distinguished as receivers of stolen cattle and 
other property from the Bunnoo district. — 
Lahore Cournnt. 

SAIGA TARTARICA. 

Antilope colus, Smith. 

It inhabits the open steppes and deserts 
from the Danube to the Irtish eastward, and as 
far north as 54® of north lat., found in Poland, 
Moldavia, about the Caucasus and the Caspian 
Sea, in Siberia, and in northern Persia. Their 
eye-sight is said to be defective from the 
reflection of the diy arid plains upon which 
they mostly reside. — Eng. Cyc., p. 235. 

SAIGON, called Luknooi by the Cochin 
Chinese, is in lat. 10*15' north, long. 106“ 
43' east. The surrounding country abounds 
with timber and other necessary articles for 
ship building. Sec Kobo. 

SAIL, Hind. Slate or schist : a slate ; a 
slab of stone. 

SAIL, Ar. a flood. 
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SAINJ. 


SAIVA, 


SA.ILA, or Sela, Hiko. Muslin. 

SAILAB. A flood of the great rivers, or 
overflow of waters from other sources. 

SAILABI, Hind. Land watered by flood. 

SAILA-DEVA, see Gujarat. 

SAILAGIRI, the famous Gridhrakute, or 
‘ Vulture’s Peak,’ near Rajagriha. 

SAIL CLOTH, Eng. Canvas. 

BAILEE. A river of the Sangor district. 

SAUj-AL-ARAM, also called Sail-ul- 
Mareb, the flood of Aram, a great calamity 
which befel the Arabs of Yemen, soon after 
the time of Alexander the Great, Abid -Shams 
surnaiiicd Saba, built the city of Saba, after- 
wards called Mareb, and made a great dam 
to form a reservoir. The water was 20 feet 
deep and was utilized for irrigation, but one 
night it burst and carried away the whole 
city with the neighbouring towns and people. 
Mtdiomcd mentions it in the Koran. Sec 
Arim, Balak, Mareb, Saba, Yemen. 

SAILING FISH, two remarkable in- 
habitants of the waters about Malacca and 
Sumatra, were described by Raflles ; the 
sailing fish, called by the natives ikan layer, 
and the dngong, mentioned by Valentyn, and 
so long talked of as the mermaid. The iu- 
jiabitauts of Singapore say that these had 
become very scarce . — American Expedition 
to Japan, p. 1 no. 

SAIL-LEAF. For many of the Burmese 
boats, sails are made of large narrow loaves, 
sewed together. They are the leaves of 
a species of .screw pine, or Paudanus, that 
has a trunk like a palm, which usually grows 
near the sea, and is very abundant. The 
fruit is used by the Karens, to hackle their 
thread. — Mason. 

SAIMIO. A titular prince of Japan. 

SAIMME KIRAI, Ta.ii. Caladium e.scu- 
leutum. 

SAIN, in Sind, is the “ sahib” of India, 
the “ sir ” of England. — Burton’s Scinde, 
Vol. i, p. 143. 

SAIN, Hind. The flying stpiirrel of 
Kangra. 

SAIN NOIN, see Kalkas. 

SAIN also Asun or Arjan, Hind. Pentap- 
tera tomento.sa, P. Glabra. 

KAINDHAVA, is Sindh and Balochist- 
han. 

SAINGRI, or Sangri, Hind. The seed 
pods of jhand, the Prosopis spicigera, one of 
the common shrubs of the rakh or preserves. 

SAINIIIKEYA. In hindu mythology 
an Asura or giant, who stole amrita or nectar 
when the gods churned the sea of milk, for 
which Vishnu cut him into two pieces, called 
Rahu and Ketu, which are said to cause the 
eclipses. 

SAINJ, an affluent of the Bcas. 
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SAINT HILAIRE, M. Barthelemy,"a 
French author of greatfame, the first historian 
of buddhism. 

SAINT JOHN’S BREAD. Ceratonia 
siliqua, W. 

SAINTS. Buddhists, hindoos, jaina and 
roahomednns believe in saints and worship at, 
and make pilgrimages to, their shrines. 

SAINT THOMAS’ BALSAM, the Tolu 
balsam. 

SAINT THOMAS’ MOUNT, a military 
station of the British, ten miles south-west of 
Madras . It is famed amongst eastera Christians 
as the site of the martyrdom of St. Thomas, 
and the church on the summit of the hill is 
visited by pilgrims even from Syria. It wa% 
plundered in 1752 by the troops of Chuuda 
Sahib, under his son Rajah Sahib, and the 
advanced force of Hyder All later in the 
century again plundered it. The little Mount 
is on the right bank of the Adyar river tliree 
miles nearer Madras. 

SAIR, Ab., Hind. Transit duties ; a due 
or tax levied on certain natural productions, 
other than cultivated lands ; such as on date 
trees, fi.shcries and grass, &c. 

SAIR also Sairi, Mahb. Bignonia xylo- 
carpa. 

SAIR YARI, Peks., Tukk. Promenades. 

SAIS or Syce, Hind. A groom. 

SAISON, Hind. Antilopc cervicapra, 
Pallas. 

SAISU-NAGA, or Ses-nag. This Indian 
race reigned 360 yeai's, and we find amongst 
them, B. c., 415, Nanda, Mahapadama, (b. c., 
1602, Jones, 364 Wilson) regarding whom it 
was said he will bring the whole earth under 
one umbrella ; he will have eight sons, Suma- 
lya and others who will reign after Maha- 
padma. Ho and his sons will govern for 100 
years. The brahman Kaulilya will hot root 
out the nine Nanda. See Magadha. 

SAIRINDHA, the people of Sirindha or 
Sarhind. 

SAITH^E, Dionysius, (Auc. Myth., Vol. 
iii, p. 226,) as rendered by Bryant says, 
upon the banks of the great river Indus the 
southern Saithae dwell. 

SAIVA, a sectarian hindoo follower of Siva. 
Many saiva hindoos believe in the three hindu 
gods, Brahma, Vishnu and Saiva, as triune, 
and many Saiva are essentially polytheists 
but vaishnava hindoos are rarely in accord 
in this, and the bulk of the hindoo religionists 
regard Siva or Ishwara, Vishnu and Brahma 
or Para-brahma as distinct deities. The 
Saiva sect far out-number the Vaishnava. 
The essential element in the Saiva faith is a 
reverence for or deification of the procreative 
power and seems to be the same idea of 
natural progression which is, carried on by the 
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bd*c[diust doctrine of gradual perfectability 
(raising man almost to the rank of a god.) 
The Vaishnava or Vedic creed is one of a 
separate creation of gods and their occasional 
incarnation in the form of man. If Saivites, 
buddhists and Jains be in some way connected, 
who they are who brought them is not known, 
the saiva are most in the west of India. 

The Saiva, are worshippers of Siva, in one 
of his thousand foms, who, however, worslup 
Siva and Bhawani conjointly. 

The Ganapatia, worship Ganesa. 

The Sacta, exclusively worship Bhavani or 
Parvati, — the sacti, or female energy of Siva. 

The Ganapatya and the Sakta are sub-di vi- 
sions, or ramifications of the Saiva ; of w'hich 
may be traced the.se distinctions. — 1, Saiva 
proper, moaning the worslnppers of Siva 
and Parvati conjointly ; 2, Lingi or Lan- 
gae^ the adorers of Siva, or his phallic 
type, separateljs and these are a very strict 
and rigid sect ; 3, Sacta, the adorers of the 
Yoni of Bhavnni, or her symbol, separately ; 
4, the Ganapatya the exclusive worshipper.s 
of Ganest^, tlie first bora of Maliadevu and 
Parvati. The ganapatya adore Ganesa as 
uniting in his person all the attributes of the 
Deity. The vira saiva, are very numerous in 
all tlie Canarese speaking countries and are 
distinguishable by their wearing the lingum 
in a silver or gold casket fastened round their 
arm or suspended from the neck. 

The Avadhuta or Abd’hut of the south 
of India, is a religious ascetic mendicant 
of the saiva hiudoos, who, similarly to the 
Virakta, Viragi, has subdued the passions 
and estranged himself from the intere.sts and 
emotions of mankind, abandoning religious 
observances and wordly restraints. The 
Sakta have two classes of these, one the 
Vyakta-vadhuta, or professedly fjeo, the 
other Gupta- vadhuta who privately throw 
off the usual restrictions of caste. The 
Akas-mukhi is a saiva devotee, w'ho re- 
tains his head so long in the position of 
looking to the sky that he cannot restore the 
neck to its pruper position. 

Amongst vaishnava hiudoos, in the south 
of India the Suttuthavan, Tam., are rigid 
Vaishnavi, are to the Vaishnavi what the 
Vira Saiva are to tlie Saivavi, Tliey are 
flower selling minstrels and vagrant mendi- 
cants. They are said to have a communism 
of women, but if so, the practice is unknown 
to their neighbours. — Wilson Class. See 
Hindoo, Kanoheliya, Kapila, Kara-Lingi, 
Mendicants, Sauyasi, Sikhs, Siva, Vairagi. 
SAIVA NAGA, see Naga. 

SAJ, Akab. Shorea robusta. 
SAJI-KHAli, also Papud-khar, Hind., 
Pkbs. Soda, Barilla, Alkali. 
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SAJI MATTI, coarse kind of barilla 
Dr. Royle alludes^ to it, p. S19, as the pro- 
duce of the incineration of some litiknowu 
plants. It is a mineral product very abundant 
near Monghyr and in the Doab. — O'Shaugh- 
nessy, p. 525. See Sajji-Matti. 

SAJIRA seed, Cuminum cymiiiuin. 
Cummin seed. 

SAJJALU, also Gantelu, Tel. Penciillaria 
spicata, Swtz. 

SAJJI, or Sajja-khar, IliNi). Impure 
carbomite of soda ; a soda salt manufactured 
from ashes of plants ; 

Sajji-bhutiii, 3rd quality of sajji. 

Sajji-butha-sirsa, 2nd quality of sajji. 

Sujji-chuwa sirsa, Jst quality of sajji. 

Sajji-kangan-khar, 2ud quality of sajji. 

Sajji-kliara-sirsa, 3rd quality of’ sajji. 

Sajji-lota, best kind of sajji. 

Sajji.phul, a kind of sajji. 

Ill the Panjal), the castes principally em- 
ployed in the manufacture of sajji are the 
ehura, dhobi, uunari, and a few ariira. The 
Saji inutti, or Soda earth is found iu many parts 
j of India. It is called Dhobi’s earth, Appli- 
! carum, Tam., it is a course kind of Barilla, 

! sold in the Indian markets. It is also pre- 
pared by the burning of plants growing on the 
shores of the salt lakes which are scattered 
through the Jndian deserts. — Foxvell^ Hand- 
book Econ. Prod. Punjab, p. 87. 

SAJNA, Peus., Beng., 11ini>., also Sah- 
ajna, IIiNU. Hyperuiitliera moringa, Moriuga 
pterygosponna. See Moringa. 

SAJOR KARANG, Malay. Plocaria 
canditla, Nces. See Agar Agar. 

SAK, Hind, Bark of the kikar, put into 
the fermenting mass in spirit distilling : the 
term is also applied to other harks. 

SAK, or Thoek or Tliak, called Chatu or 
Chat by the Bengali, a small tribe wlio inhabit 
tlie eastern branch of the Naf-river in Arakan, 
ill hit. 21" 20’ N., and long. 21" 30’ E., about 
25 miles east from Elephant Point near the 
Koladyn river. 

SAKA, Sans. Vegetables. See Sag. 

SAKA, Sans. A branch. 

SAKACilERA, Sans. Lawsouia iueriiiis ; 
henna. 

SAKADITYA, see J*andu. 

. SAKiE. This nuuiifr frequently occurs in 
hindoo annals, and Colonel Tod believed that 
the Saka of the hindoo annals cannot be other 
than the SaccL oi Sakai ol clcU.siCtil raphy. 
They are repeated ly named in various works 
and seem to have been known on the borders 
of India or in its western districts iu the first 
century preceding Christianity. Vikrama- 
ditya, king of Ougein, became known as the 
Sakari or enemy of liic Saca;, and as his era 
datc.s B. c. it wouhl appear tjiat about 
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this time some northern tribes had settled 
themseives along the Indus, constituting the 
Indo*Scytbi of Arrian. Their attempt to 
penetrate farther to the east, by way of Kan* 
desh and Malwa, was not improbabiy arrested 
by Viki’amaditya, whence the epithet Sokari. 
The Sacae are supposed by Professor Lassen 
to be the Szu Tartar wlio were expelled about 
150 B. c., from the Hi valley by the Yuc-tchi 
or White Huns, whom he supposes to be the 
Tochari. After occupying Tahia or Sogh- 
diana for a time, they arc further stated by 
the Chinese to have been driven thence also 
by the Yengar some years afterwards, and to 
have established themselves in Kipen, in 
which name Lasscu recognises the Kophen 
valley in Kohistaii. The Sakae country was 
Turkestan and they seem to have been one of 
the Central Asia tribes to whom the vague 
term Scythian was applied. Little is known 
of the Sakse and their migrations, but they 
seem to have been w’idely diffused, occupying 
and colonizing countries remote from Central 
Asia : It is well known to geographers that 
the Seghisfan of the Arabs, whence Si.stiiu, is 
the same as the Sakostane, or country of the 
Sakm of the Greeks. The Sakse are located 
by Strabo and 'Ptolemy on the north of the 
Himalaya but they were also on the south. 
The Sakse, were known as Sakko on the 
banks of the Cheban, in Assyi iu. Sak® are 
mentioned on the Behistnn inscription ; some 
tribes dwelt near the Jaxartes now called the 
Sar-i-Darya and peuetrated early into India, 
making their way in force from the Iliudo- 
kush into Orissa. Thu Saks: wore pastoral 
and warlike and have been supposed to 
give their uames to the Sassani, Saxani 
or Saxons. All the Sak® tribes undoubt- 
edly belonged to Saka dwipa or scylbia. 
The Sak® and Buddhii took posso.ssioii of 
Kashmir, 340 b. c. some tribes of Sak® oppos- 
ed Alexander. Others of the Sak® overran 
India in the reign of A.soka who, according to 
the Ain Aktari were cx))olled by his successor 
Jaloka. The Sak® countries were, in those ages 
principally divided into Ilushka, Tushka aud 
Kauishka. The following passage occurs in 
D’Anville’s Eclaircissemens Gcographiquos 
6ur la carte do I’lnde, p. 42. “ Ou ignore le 

temps auquel les Scythes sont vciius occuper 
le Siiidi. Dans le Periplo dc la iiier Ery three, 
la ville do Miuuagra, le memo quo Moiisora, 
est qualiiiec de cupitulc do la Scythio. Denys 
Periegete dit, que les Scythes mcridiunaux, 
habiteuts sur lo flcuvc ludiis. Eustatlie les 
nomme Indo-Scythea : et ce quo Ptolemec 
appele Indo-Scjthie, remoute le long dc 1’ 
Indus jusqu iu flouve Coos.” 

The Budii or Boudioi, of Herodotus, the j 
Putya of the Persians, the Bndii of the Baby- * 
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Ionian inscription, are believed to be the sa&e 
people, and Bawlinson supposes them to dbe 
Scythians. Pntya in Hbb., means broken of 
God. Israelites, in Media and Scythia were 
identical with Phut. Budii in Hbb. means 
separated and Dr. Moore has put forward the 
opinion that the Sak® were Hebrews aud 
Buddhists aud that they arrived in India 
about 100 years after the return of the 
Jews from Assyria to Palestine. The Sakai, 
who settled in Armenia were named Su- 
cassani (lib vi, c. 19) Saxons, the Sacosena 
of Strab, lit. xi, pp, 776-788. — BennelVs 
Memoir, p. 185 ; Isndore Char, in Hudson's 
Geog. Minores, Vol. ii, quoted in Ed. E'er- 
rier, Jour., p. 428. See Afghan, Ariau, Ka- 
bul, Kashmir. 

SAKA ERA, see Vikramaditya. 

SAKAI, a pagan population in the Malay 
peninsula divided into the Sakai Jina aud 
Sakai Bukit, the latter being hiilmcu and 
mountaineers — the former more settled aud 
civilized. They are strict worshippers of the 
element.s. Sakai is the I’aliang word for an 
aboi'igiiial. The Halas is a branch of-tlie Sakai 
population of the Malay peninsula. Tliey tat- 
too their face and breast, j)ierce their cars and 
nose and iusurl porcuj)ine (piills. See Kedah, 
Semaug. 

SAKAI, the Ishaqzai of iiulcpcndcnt Tar- 
tary and Bokhara. 

SAKAI, ill Persian syiionymiis for glutton 
and drunkard. 

SAKALA or Snnguhi, an ancient town in 
the Panjnb now callcil Sanglawala Tiba. It 
is the Slie-kie-Io of Hwcii Tlisang. It was the 
capital of raja Miliiida, was subject to raja 
Alihirkul, is the Sangala of Alexander aud 
has long ago been recognized in the Sukala 
of the brahmans and tlie Sagal of tlic 
buddhist. It was visited by the ‘Chinese 
pilgrim Ilweii Tlisang in A. D. 630. Both 
Arrian and Curtins place Sangala to the east 
of the ITydraotes or Ravi ; but the itinerary 
of II wen Tlisang shows tliat it was to the 
west of the Ravi, and as nearly as possible in 
the position of the present Sanglawivla-Tiba, 
or “ Sangala Hill.” Wilford, has three times- 
described its position in t.lic .Asiatic Researches. 
When llwen Tlisang visited the city tliere 
was a monastery of one hundred monks who 
studied the Hinayniia, or exoteric -doctrines 
of buddhism, aud beside it there was a stupa, 
200 feet in height, where the four previous 
Buddha iiad left their footprints. Tlie brah- 
manical accounts of Sukala have been colleeted 
from the Mahabhavata by Professor Lassen in 
his ‘ Pentapotamia Indica.’ According to that 
poem, Sukala, the capital of the Madra race 
who arc also called Jartika and Bahika, was 
situated on the Assaga rivulet to the west of 
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the Ii'avati, or Kavi rivet'. Tlie country is 
well known as Maclr-des, or the district 
of the Madi a, which is said by some to extend 
from the Bias to tho Jhelam but by others 
ouly to the Chouab. . The buddliist notices of 
Sakala refer chiefly to its history in connection 
with buddhism. There is the legend of the 
seven kings who went towards Sagul to carry 
off Prabhavati, the wife of king Kusa. But 
the king, mounting an elephant, met them 
outside tho city, and cried out with so loud a 
voice, 1 am Kusa, that the exclamation 
was heard over tho whole world, and the 
seven kings fled away in terror.” This legend 
may have some rel'erence to tho seven brothers 
and sisters of Ainba-Kapa, which is only 40 
miles to the east of Sangala. Before the 
begiuning of the Christian era Sagal was the 
capital of raja Miliiida, whose name is still 
famous in all buddhist countries as the skilful 
opponent of the holy Naga-Sena. The territory 
was then called Yona, or Yavaua, which 
might refer either to the Greek conquerors, 
or to their Indo-Scythian successors ; but as 
Naga-Sena is said to have lived either 400, or 
500 ycafs after Buddha, the date of Milinda 
is uncertain. — Genl. Cunningham' s Ancient 
Geog. of India, p. 1 79. 

SAKALA PHALA SAMPENGA, also 
Phula sampeuga also Manoran jitam, Tjsl. Ai-- 
tabotrys odoratissimus, R. Br. 

S AKA LAVA, see India. 

SAKAM KUZIRA, Japan. Grampus 
sakamata, Schlegel. 

SAKAMUNIYA, Him>. An astringent 
extract of resin, properly scaramony, but 
usually an iiuitutiou is sold. 

SAKANTALA, or the Lost>Eiug, a San- 
scrit poem by Kalidasa. 

SAKAB, Sind. An embankment. This 
gives the name to Sakar or Sukker, a town on 
the Indus opposite Rori, where is a natural 
lime-stone mound about 100 feet high. 

SAKAllAN, a district in Borneo. See 
Borneo, Dyak, Kyan, Sakarran. 

SAKARI, a title of Vikramaditya, king of 
Oujein, given to him because of his success- 
ful opposition of the Sac®, an Indo-Scythic 
tribe who settled along tho lower Indus. 

SAKAR-KAND, Pers., Hind. Sweet 
potato. 

SAKAERAN ORANG KAYA, see Kyan. 

SAKASTENE, see Arians. 

SAKATAI, or Chaghtai, the Saca-dwipa 
of the Pooran corrupted by the Greeks to 
Scythia, whose inhabitants worshipped the 
sun, and whence is the river Arverma. As 
the Chaghtai d 3 masty drew to its close in 
Eastern Turkestan, the priestly element be- 
gan to increase : in 1678, Guldau khan, 
sovereign of the Eleuth or Kalmuk tribes of 


Dzungaria, established the khojahs of the 
White Mountain ; but, after a centuty of 
dissensions, the Chinese in 1757 brought the 
Turkestan states under their rule. See Sak®, 
Sakitai. 

SAKAWAND was in the territoiy of 
Kabul, which belonged to Kumlu. It is men- 
tioned by Istakhri and Ibn Haukal as one of 
the dependencies of Bamian, along with Kabul, 
Ghazni, and Parwan. Idrisi gives it as being 
seven days’ journey from Kabul and the same 
distance from Khou-i-ab for which General 
Cunningham reads Ilariab, and believes it to 
be the Iryab or Irjab of Sharif-ud-din and the 
Hary-ab of the present day, — which is at 
the head of the Kuram valley, to the south- 
east of Kabul. Sakawand would therefore 
be at or near Jellalabad ; and this position 
agrees with Idrisi’s account of the warm 
climate of Sakawand and Hari-ab, at which 
places the palm tree did not grow, and snow 
did not fall. Tho bnddhi.st establishments 
mentioned by Fa Hian and llwcn Thsang 
were no doubt still flourishing in the time of 
Kumlu . — General Cunningham. 

SAKBINAJ, Hind. Sagapenum. 

SAKEEN — ? see Capre®. 

SAKELA, Hind. An iron formed by 
forging and welding together bars of several 
varieties of iron. 

SAKELA WANLOO, Tel. Washermen. 

SAKEN, sec Arians. 

SAKES, Arab., Turk. Mastic, Pistacia 
Icutiscus. 

SAKETA, or Ajudhya, the ancient capi- 
tal of Oudh. 

SAKHA, Sans. A branchj the branch of 
a tree. 

SAKHALAT, Malat. Woollen cloth. 

Sakhalin. The Tungus are the nati ve 
population of the Amur, but even including 
emigrant Chinese and Mantchu, the iieople 
are far from numerous. They may be esti- 
mated at 24,000 for the whole of the territory 
at present in possession of Russia. With 
two exceptions, the tribes of the Amur be- 
long to the Tunguzian stock. The language 
of the Gilyak, on the lower Amur, differs 
from the Tunguzian dialects along the river, 
but the features of these Gilyak are still 
Mongol, they have small obliquely set eyes, 
prominent cheek bones, and scanty beards. 
With the Aino, on Sakhalin, the language 
differs both from the Tunguzian and Gilyak ; 
their features are decidedly not Mongol, and 
they are distinguished by a great profusion 
of hair. The close affinity between the 
various Tunguzian dialects, and the differ- 
ences existing beween Tunguzian, Gilyak and 
Aino, will be observed in the following voca- 
bulary : 
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pleaded the brahmiaical uotiou of tlie,.traQ|< 
migration of souls aud ultimate immortally 
with the idea that. the spirit returns to hi!n 
who gave it, — or union with God, as the 
highest state of man. Thus he reconciled the 
creed of the rationalistic fatalists, who said 
“ so be it” with a morality that forbade 
atheistic indifference while it encouraged 
the suppression of merely selfish desires as 
alike inconsistent with the good of society, 
aud the souis final emancipation from sin and 
suffering. His original titular sectarian 
designation is said to have been Saddharta, 
aud the patronymics Sak’hya and Singha 
wore added to it, the other term, muni moans 
a holy man. According to Tibetan books, be 
died near the town of Kusha in Kamrup, 
beueutli tlio shade of two sal trees on the 
southerti bank of the Brahmaputra river, then 
called Iliranyo. 

He was a Kslictrya by caste, and of the 
royal race of the Sakhya, who ruled at Kapi> 
j lavasta, a town near the modern Lucknow : 
he was born there in the year 598 b. o. He 
was educated royally, in all the arts and 
sciences of the day ; aud he spent ttho first 
twenty-eight years of his life in the usual 
enjoyments of a court, and in the company of 
ills three wives at one of his father’s palaces. 
In his twenty-ninth year, reficctions on the 
great problems of life enticed him to solitude, 
bent on discovering a remedy for the evils 
which he observed to pievail in the world, 
jp'lyingfrom the royal palace, ho cut off his 


See Sagaleen, Saghalieu. 

SAK-HIANG, Chin. Aloes w'ood. 

SAKHI BHAVA, a sect of vaislniava | Imir aud donned the yellow robe, which sub 
hindoos in northern India, who adoi)t Krisluia I sequeutly became the canonical attire of the 


and his mistress lladha for their s[)ccial 
worship. They assume the female garb, and 
the dress, ornaments, manners and occupa- 
tions of women. See Hindoo. 

SAK’HYA, also styled Sak’hya muni, was 
the son of the rajah of Kapila, and a cuntem- { 


buddhist priesthood, and he betook himself 
to the fastnesses of the Rajmahal Hills. He 
next sought out a celebrated abode of brah- 
mans, on u hill near Gya ; but soon ascer- 
tained that their practices wen; naught and 
their doctrines bootless. He then withdrew 


poraiy with Ezekiel. He is one of the reli- ! to a solitary spot on the Nilgan river, an 
gious reformers to whom is applied the ! affluent of tho Tlmlgu, where, with a Vew 
title of Buddha. Of the.se, there seem to | disciples, he spent .six yeais in fastings and 


have boon several, but the last of them was 
Sak'bya Siugba, or Sakhya Siuha n. c. 528, 
who Incorporated all tho previous writings 
and it is ho whom the buddbists of the pre- 
sent day reverence in China, Burmuli, Siam, 
Thibet and Ceylon. The doctrines taught by 
Sakhya Siuha were a relinenicut upon the 
worship of the elements, paruinuttha and 
the hosts of heaven, to which the Persians 
aud some of the corrupted Israelites arc 
known to have been addicted : he did not 
honour the hereditary brahman priesthood, 
who sacrificed not unlike the Hebrews. 
Hoither did he symphathise with tlieir opijo- 
nents, the Swastika sect who promised to 
man only annihilation at last. But he 
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mortifications of the flesh. But finding that 
j his mental powers became impaired by such 
lengthened vigils, he renounced these ascetic 
practices, upon which his disciples deserted 
him and fled to Bonarcs to expiate the sin of 
their master. Thus left alone, Sakhya sat 
down, absorbed in thought under a budhi-tree 
(Ficus rcligiosa) ; invigorated by the more 
generous di(!t he had ailoptcd, he succeeded in 
attaining the highest state of perfect know- 
ledge and became a Buddha, or Knlightened. 
For the uext uiiioleen year.s, he wandered 
about Northern Hindustan, living entirely on 
alms, and making converts. His royal birth 
secured for his doctrines a ready acceptance 
amongst the upper classes of society ; and 
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the rajahs of Kosala, Sravasti, and Ayodhia 
HP Oudh, vied with bis own father in erecting 
spatdous vihara or monasteries to receive the 
devotees of the new faith. After promulgat- 
ing during this period, the doctrines which, 
up to the present day, have combined the 
greatest number of mankind in the same be- 
lief, the royal reformer and truly great man 
feeling his end approaching, withdrew in 
company of a few disciples, to a solitary 
grove of sal trees (Shorea robusta) near Kusi- 
nara on the banks of the Gnnduk, and there 
breathed his last, in the month of Yaisak, 
543 B. c. The system of faith taught by him 
has been tersely and truly characterized by 
Mr. Hodgson, as “monastic asceticism in 
morals, and philosophical scepticism in reli- 
gion.” Mahomed was born in 569 a. d., he 
announced bis mission in 609 at forty years 
of age, and died in 644 when he was seventy- 
fi^. In A. D. 640, or in thirty-one years from 
the announcement of his mission, the arms 
aud the religion of Mahomed had spreatl over 
the ancient empires of Egypt, Syria, and 
Persia. The religions widely existing in the 
world from the time of Sakhya Muni to that 
of Mahomed, were several. In tlie earliest 
times of which we have any authentic record, 
the Arian race, both in Persia and India, was 
attached to the worship of the sun. In Persia, 
the fiery element was looked upon as the earth- 
ly type of Mithra, or the heaveidy orb ; and the 
sacred flame was kept continually burning by 
the Mngian priesthood. But the worship of 
the elements was not unknown to the Per- 
sians, for Herodotus expressly states that 
“ they sacrificed to the suu and moon, to the 
earth, to fire and water, and to the wind.” 
In Northern India, the most popular sys- 
tem was that of the brahmans and their 
followers, who believed in the immortality of 
the soul after transmigration, while their 
opponents, the Swastika, affirmed that its 
existence was finite, and was limited to its 
connection with the body. The doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls was oue of the 
earliest religious beliefs of the ancient world. 
In Egypt, its acceptance was universal, and 
in India it was denied only by the atheistical 
swastika sect, for the brahman, notwithstand- 
ing the differences of their metafdiysical 
schools, agreed in believing that naankind 
were destined, by means of successive rege- 
nerations, to a prolonged existence in this 
world. The migration of souls was the fun- 
damental belief of all classes, both buddhist 
and brahminical. The principal difference 
between these two creeds lay in the means for 
attaining final exemption from migration. As 
the champion of religious liberty aud social 
equality, however, Sakya Muni attacked the 
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brahmans in their weakest and most vulner- 
able points ; in their ’ impious assumption 
of alt mediation between man and his Maker, 
and in their arrogant claims to hereditary 
priesthood. But his boldness was successful, 
and before the end of his career he had 
seen his principles zealously aud success- 
fully promulgated by his brahman disciples 
Sariputi'a, Mangalyana, Ananda,. and Ea- 
sy apa, us well as by the vaisya Katya- 
yana and the sudra Upali. At his death in 
B. c. 543, his doctrines had been firmly estab- 
lished, and the divinity of his mission was 
fully rec.ognized by the eager claims preferred 
by kings and rulers for relics of their revered 
teacher . His ashes were distributed amongst 
eight cities, and the charcoal from the funeral 
pile was given to a ninth, but the spread of 
bis influence is more clearly shown by the 
mention of the numerous cities where he 
lived and preached. Amongst these are 
Champa and Bajagriha on the east, Sravasti 
and Kausambi on the west. In the short 
space of twenty-five years, this wonderful man 
succeeded in establishing his own peculiar 
doctrines over the fairest districts of the 
Ganges, from the Delta to the neighbourhood 
of Agra and Cawupore. This success was 
perhaps as miich due to the early cori'upt 
state of brahmanism, as to the greater purify 
and more practical wisdom of his own 
system. From Sakya’s time until the end 
of the long reign of Ajatasatra, 519 b. c., 
the creed of buddha advanced slowly but 
surely. This success w’as partly due to the 
politic admission of women, who, even in 
the cast, have always possessed much secret, 
though not apparent, influence over mankind. 
To most of them the words of buddha 
preached comfort in this life, and hope in the 
next. To the young widow, the neglected 
wife, and the cast-oif mistress, the buddhist 
teachers offered an honourable career as nuns. 
Instead of the daily indignities to which 
they were subjected by grasping relatives, 
treacherous husbands, and faithless lords, the 
mo.«t miserable of the sex could now share, 
although still in a humble way, with the 
general respect accorded to all who had taken 
the vows. The Bbikshuni were indebted to 
Auanda’s intercession with Sakya for theirs 
admission into the ranks of the bud’hist com- 
munity, and they showed their gratitude by 
paying their devotions principally to his 
relics. The Pi-khieu-ni, or Bhikashuni, at 
Mathura, paid their devotions chiefly to the 
stupa of Anan (Ananda), because he had 
besought Buddha tliat ho would grant to 
women, the liberty of embracing ascetic 
life. The observances required from the 
nuns are to be found in note 23, chap. xvi. 
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of the Fo-kwe-ki. The female ascetic even 
of a hundred years of age was bound to 
respect a monk even in the first year of his 
ordination. There has been some misappre- 
hension regarding their buddha and.bodhisat- 
WH of the buddhism of Tibet, the regenera- 
tion of the Grand Lama being considered 
as an exceptional case of a Buddha returning 
amongst mankind. Mr. Hodgson, (pp. 137, 
138,) however, truly calls the ‘‘divine Lama” 
of Tibet, Arhanta, but he believes “ that a 
very gross superstition has wrested the just 
notion of the character to its own use,” and 
so created the “ immortal mortals, or present 
palpable divinities of Tibet.” Fra Orazio says 
the Lama sempre sara coll*istessa anima del 
medesime Ciang-c’iub, oppure in altri corpi.” 
Kemusat was not aware of this fact when he 
stated “ Les Lamas du Tibet se considerent 
cux memes comme autant de diviniles 
(Bouddbas) incarnecs pour le salut dcs 
hommes.” But the explanation which Major 
Cunningham received in Ladak, which is the 
same as that obtained by Fra Orazio in Lhasa, 
is simple and convincing. The Grand Lama 
is only a regenerated bodhisatwa, who 
refrains from accepting buddhahood, that he 
may continue to be born again and again for 
the benefit of mankind. For a Buddha 
cannot possibly be regenerated, and hence the 
famous epithets of Sathagata, “ thus gone,” 
and Sugata, “ well gone” or gone for ever. 

The religious opinions of the hindoos have 
l>een greatly modified by the philosophy intro- 
iluced by Sakya muni which even yet forms the 
faith of about 220 millions of the human race. 
From its rise in the sixth century before 
Christ the doctrines of Buddha gradually 
spread over the whole of India. It was 
extended by Asoka to Kashmir and Kabul 
shortly after Alexander’s invasion, and it was 
ntrodueed into China about the beginning of 
he Christian era by five-hundred Kashmirian 
nissionarJes. In a.d. 400, when Fa Hian 
risited India, buddhism was still the dominant 
•ellgion, but the vaishnava sect with a 
nixture of the old Arian creed, and the 
laiva failh, were already rising into conse- 
jueuce. In the middle of the seventh century, 
Itbough the pilgrim Hwan Thsang found 
lumerous temples of the saiva, whose doc- 
rines had been embraced by Skanda Gupta 
nd the later princes of Pataliputra, yet 
uddhism was still the prevailing religion of 
lie people. But though the faith of Sakya 
Ingered about the holy cities of Benares and 
raya for two or three centuries* later, it was 
0 longer the honoured religion of kings and 
rinces, protected by the strong arm of power, 
ut the persecuted heresy of a weaker party, 
^bo were forced to hide their images under 
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ground, and were ultimately expelled from 
their monasteries by fire. lu 1835, Majo^* 
Cunningham excavated numerous buddhist 
images at Sarnath near Benares, all of which 
had evidently been purposely hidden under 
ground. He found quantities of ashes also, 
and there could be no doubt that the buildings 
had been destroyed by fire, and Major Kittoe, 
who subsequently made further excavations 
was of the same opinion. The buddhist 
religion has long been extinct in British India. 
Its last remnants were extinguished, in blood 
and violence, about the fourteenth century, 
dying out about Trichinopoly and along the 
coast line from Viziauagrara to Masulipatam. 
But it still flourishes in the countries on its 
north and north-east borders, in Nepal, Tibet, 
Burmah, Ceylon and China, and amongst 
the Indo-Chinese nations of Anam, Siam and 
Japan. Its followers far out-nuinber those 
ofall other existing creeds and form ono-foui«ili 
of the whole human race. The buddhist 
faith was pre-eminently a religion of mercy 
and peace and charity, and benevolence. 
It had, however, fhe vital defect of not 
teaching or knowing God : — in tile topes 
dedicated to the celestial Buddha, Adiuath, 
the invisible being who pervaded all space, no 
deposit was made, but the divine Spirit, who 
is ‘ Light,’ was supposed to occupy the interior, 
and was typified on the outside hy a pair of 
eyes, placed on each of the four sides cither 
of the base or of the crown of the edifice. 
But the budd’hism taught by Sak’hya Muni, 
coming to the world in ages of strife and 
violence, of deifying mortals, and of arrogant 
assumptions of an ignorant priesthood, as a 
creed tliat taught gentleness and meekness 
and kindness to living creatures, it must 
have exercised a great influence over the 
community, must early have gain(?d«many 
convei-fs amongst the pi'aceable and good, 
and largely leavened the minds even of 
those who did not openly !.)ecome converts ; 
and amongst this class, must be ineJuded the 
entire populations fnnn the primasval land 
east of the Oxus to Cliina and Japan in the 
furthest east, to Singapore and Ceylon in the 
extreme south. 

The doctrines of the branch of the Aryan 
race occupying India have since been modified 
by other religionists. Since buddhism dis- 
appeared from India, its nations have been 
overrun and conquered by races professing 
creeds, with numerous followers. Rapid as 
was the progress of buddhism, the gentle 
but steady swell of its current shrinks into 
nothing before the sweeping flood of maho- 
medaoism, which, in a few years, spread over 
one-half of the civilized world, from the 
sands of the Nile to the swampy fens of the 
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Ostus. From the 12th centuiy when the eveiy form of absurd fetiehism gathered from 
infoads iuto India, of mahomedans, began, np local idolatries and superstitious. It is thi^ 
almost to the present time when they too, as a mixture of several creeds which is now 
ruling race, have in their turn almost disap- styled hindooism and its followers liiiuioos. 
peered before Christians, the Semitic Arabs, It is found amongst the people in every 
the Aryan Persians, the Scythic Tartars, and variety of belief, from the mildest demon 
the Anglo-Saxon, have' successively swayed worsliip and recognition of numerous forms 
the destinies of the races who are now occupy- of gods, avatara or incarnations and their 
ing British India, and each of the new idols, to a distinct theism : from the grossest 
comers has to some extent modified the be- ignorance and superstition to tlie most refined 
liefs aiid social customs of tlie <;oiiquercd spcculativeness ; jhm formed and associated 
Aryan and Non- Aryan people. For, a pre- with bloody and most inhuman rites, and, 
vailing characterislic of the Aryan races is a again, followed with the greatest tenderness 
speculativeness or theorising on the great end for animal life. In Europe, the hindoo reli- 
of man, his duties here and his hopes in gion is a term 'whicdi is always employed in 
eternity, with a disposition to asceticism, as a collective sense, to ilesignate faiths and 
the better means of obtaining the future worships of an almost endlessly diversified 
rewards of a good life on earth. But great description. An cni ly division of the hindoo 
(‘.hanges have been retarded by the circ.nm- system and one c.onfovmahle to the genius of 
stance that the mahomedan and the Christian polytlieisrn, just as at |)resent, is said to 
carfte amongst them as warriors, with all the have separated tlie practical and populai* 
license which are to he found in camps and I helit^f from tlie spr^culalivo and pliilosophical 
the arrogance and contempt for strange ! doctrines. And, whilst the common people 
things which yonlli engenders. And it is j addressed their hopes and fears to stotrks 
only since a few years that tlie voices of the ! and stones and mnitiplied hy their <*rednlity 
Christian Snissionaries, tlie meek Ibllowers of j and superstition the grotesrpie objects of 
the lowly Jesus, have been lieanl jiroclaiming I tlu^ir veneialion, some lew of deeper thought 
amongst the varied nations, and to each ot' ! ami wider <*onteinplarion plunged into the 
them in their own tongue, the good tidings ’ inysleries of man and naliire ami assiduously 
of great joy, which shall be to all people, and j endeavoured to obtain just notions of the 
saying, “ Glory to God in the highest, and on ( cause, the charaebii* and the consequence of 
eartli peace, good will toward men.’' lint | oxisUmce. Similai ly with huddhism, for 
even in the short time during which the j eighteen heresies are deplored in the Mulia- 
eliristians have Uieu labouring, tlie (‘fleet on j wanso, within two centuri(:'s of Sakya’s deatli, 
the hindoo mind has been immeasurable, i and dislimit sects, em b rejoi<*ing in the name 
'J lio first reforming sect that arose amongst ; of biiddliists, are now to he traced amongst 
the. hindoos in the J9tli c.entiiry, was a theist I the remnants of Jiis worsliippci's in the East 
body, in Calcutta, wdio styled i)iems<ilvcs tin? j and Sontli of Asia. Jn its migrations toother 
Ve(h>-samai1i and then the Brahrno-samaj’h. | countries siu(!e its violent dispersion hy the 
And even in the <*ase of liimioos wdio have j brahmans ahont the eighth century, buddhism 
liad my* English education and have never | has assumed and exhibited itself in a variety 
heard the voice of the missionary, such , of shapes. At the present day, its doctrines 
are ivceiviiig instruction from others of: as cherished among the Jaina of Giizerat and 
their own people who have been so taught ; j Kajpntana, differ widely from its mysteries, as 
and the mass has lieen so leavened tliat ; administered by the Lama of Thibet, and both 
the givat tendem^y amongst youthful inquir- are equally distinct, from the metaphysical 
ing minds is to accept sonuj foi rn of tlmism, — doctrines propounded by the monks of Nepal : 
either to acknowledge one of their own or the philosophy taught in Burmah : its ab- 
deities, whether Vishnu or Siva, as the stractions in Japan, and its observances have 
Lord of all, or adopt an ideal Supremo undergone a still more striking alteration 
Being of their own creation, whom they from their vicinity to the Sintoo sect, and in 
clothe with attributes, purer, more just, and Chinn, they have been similarly modified in 
more worthy of reverence than any god their contact with the rationalism of Lao-tsen 
wdjiclt the hindoo pantheem possesses. Bud- and the social demonology of the Confucinns. 
dhism was not finally swept away from tlie But in each and all, the distinction is rather 
peninsula till about the 14ih century of the in degree than in essence, and the general 
Christian era. For ten centuries it had been concurrence is unbroken in all the grand 
the prevailing religion of India but when the essentials of the system, 
unwritten Tartar faith became corrupt and Of the three great religious systems of the 
feeble, brahmanism w'^as revived, mixed with Aryans that of the Hellenic and Latin races 
the worship of a Siva and a Vishnu and seems to have originated in the East, but to • 
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have become modified by new geographical 
conditions, the proximity of the sea, and the 
struggle for existence. The other two, the 
religions of Zoroaster and Sakya Muni have 
traces of sliarp antagonism and protracted 
conflict. But the Dyaus of the Veda, the 
sky, seems to bo the Zeus and Jupiter the 
Dies[>eter of classical antiquity ; IJshas is 
Eos and A iirora, Siirya is Helios ; the Harif, 
horses of the sun, are the chiirites or Graces : 
solar phenomena are traced out as the foun- 
dation of legends like those of Apollo and 
Daphne, Kephalos and Procris, Herakles and 
Deiaueira. The religion of the portion of 
the Aryans who spoke the Zend, and whose 
caste and creed are embodied in the Zen- 
davesta, is a change from polytheism to a 
belief in one superior being and is a solemn 
protest against the whole worship of the 
powers of nature involved in the Vedas. The 
deva of the Vedic hymns, Iiidra and others, 
are converted into devils and every follower 
of Zoroaster is compelled to renounce them, 
and with this change, came a deeper sense 
of sin, a clearer vision of the inysJeiy of 
evil ill the heart of man and in the world. 
But this merged into a dualistic citcmI, of 
belief in powers almost eipially omnipotent, 
Ormuzd the good anti Ahrinian the evil. 
Light and Darkness, and the thoughts of 
the devout were directed to attain the purity 
wdiich belonged to a servant of the former. 
Many Biblical critics believe that the Hebrews 
had no belief in Satan, nor in angels nor 
in immortality, till these were: received 
from* Persia, and that the Sadducees were 
purely conservatives, believers in th(^ faitli of 
Abraham and Moses. And parallelism be- 
tween the religions of Zoroaster and of 
Israel ai^e noticed by Si(‘gc and Ilaug, the 
belief in a mighty Lord, supremely wise and 
good : in a spirit of evil, tempting and accus- 
ing ; in myriad angels who form the armies 
and do the pleasure of tlie great King ; in a 
tree of life and a tree of knowledge ; and a 
serpent, the enemy of man, the iconoclastic 
haired of the common forms of polytheism, 
the hope of a common Deliverer, the belief in 
a paradise for the souls of the good and 
righteous. 

When the next great religion began its 
course, the system of the Vedas had become 
perverted into a revolting polytheism with 
caste as an intolerable tyranny. 1'he doctrine 
of metempsychosis had assumed a prominent 
position in all speculations as to the ‘ before^ 
and ** after’^ of this earthly state from which 
there was no ready emancipation, and thinking 
minds were taught to look on life with all its 
sensations and energies, as an illusion. 

Out of this, buddism grew. Sak’liya muni 
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discountenanced the philosophic views of flie 
hramins, but did not deny the authority ^of 
the Vedas. M. St. Hilaire says next to the 
story of the gospels there is no story of self- 
denial, so marvellous as that of the king^s son 
who laid aside the greatness to which he had 
been born, and when he had found, as he 
believed, the so(!ret of emancipation from the 
misery of existence gave himself to a life 
of suffering, hardship and mendicancy to 
extend it to the poorest and the meanest. 
He says Je n’ hesite pas a ajouter que sauf le 
Christ, tout seul, il n’est point parmi les 
fondateurs do religion, de figure plus pare 
ni plus touchanle que celle du Boudha. 

ivi. St. Hilaire, M. Eugene Burnouf and 
Professor Max Miiller, identify the nirvana 
of Buddha with absolute annihilation, the 
pure not being, in which there is no absorp- 
tion into tlie higher Itfe of the uncreated 
essence, no (^onscicyusness of peace ind 
freeiloni from evil, but the loss of being and 
consciousness at once. This doctrine is 
shadowed forth in the despair of Job and 
I Jeremiah ; in the deep melancholy of Eccle- 
siastes ; in the Choruses of Sophocles, the 
Apologia of Plato and in tlie soliloquy of 
Hamlet, yet this htis no where led to suicide, 
as the patli to Nirvana, but to fasting, prayer, 
alms-giving, and self-sacrifice. But it was 
offered to peo|)le who held to the belief of a 
natural immortality and metcmpschycosis, to 
whom death brought no sure deliverance, but 
might lead to ills greater than in this world, 
neAv forms of human or brute life more 
miserable than what they had passed through. 
The life of self-sacrifice of its founder, his 
voluntary acceptance of poverty and his pro- 
clamation of a universal brother-hood made 
war on the caste system. But brahmaiiism 
again rose triumphant and drove birtldhism 
into other lands, and the region of Sakya 
Muni’s birth and labours became a place of 
pilgrimage to people from distant countries. 

Many natiens arc included in the term 
Semitic, Phieuiciaus, Carthaginians, Syrians, 
Assyrians, whose religions present forms of 
worship, as gross and sensuous as those of 
Greece or India. Until the return of the 
Jews from Babylon, the people generally were 
prone to fall into a worship of gods many 
and lords many, like the nations around them, 
which the few thinking minds amongst them 
could not prevent. Their entire history, 
shows th?^t the people fell into the lower 
forms of thought and speech, their very wor- 
ship of Jehovah became polytheistic even 
fetiche, in its nature, and it was in protest 
against this that their law-givers, prophets, 
and psalmists spoke and when Mahomed 
in the seventh century of the Christian era, 
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appeared with a monotheism, the most rigorous 
and exclusive that the world had witnessed, 
h^ was one of a Semitic race who were still 
polytheists and fetish worshippers. The Jews 
belief had, as a basis, not monotheism, the belief 
in a deity, numerically one, but in a living God 
the Father and the King of men. But when 
Mahomed proclaimed that the Lord was One, 
be did so as reviving the faith of Abraham, 
who derived his knowledge through a special 
revelation of God. 

The little prevalence of idolatry in Hindoo- 
stan as compared with Bengal, is noticeable. 
Large towns have their temples and gods. 
But each village, as in Bengal has not 
its tutelary Siva and Shusti. From Allaha- 
bad to MyUporee a hindoo traveller did not 
meet with one single instance of that indis- 
pensable of a Bengal village, a little round 
stone painted with vernilllion and placed 
beneath an aged banyan or peepul tree, which 
a(ds as a guardian deity of a rural community. 
In one single street of Calcutta there are 
more images of Krishna and emblems of 
Siva, than perhaps in tlje whole length of tlie 
Doab. A buddhist philosophy seems to have 
been since B. c. 1 500 i. c., 850 years before 
Sakya Muni gave it fresh vigour, Sakya 
Sinha, is the household name of Gautama 
Buddha, it means the Scythian lion, Gautama 
Buddha is another appellation. The epoch 
of Sakya, the fifth Buddha or Gautama, is 
determined by coucnrrcut testimony of the 
Ceylonese, Siamese, Pegu, Burmese and Chi- 
nese eras, which are all founded on the birth 
or death of the Buddha legislator, and though 
all differing more or less, concur in placing 
him between the limits of 544 and 63H years 
before Christ. The Raj Guru of Assam, a 
pandit well versed in Buddha literature, fixes 
the Niiavau or emancipation of Sakya Muni 
in 520 B. c- According to Mr, C.soma de 
Koro.s, the name of Kanishka occurs in a 
Tibetan work as a celcbnitiMl king who ndgnod 
in Northern India, at Kapila, wliich is sup- 
posed to be in Rohileund or near Hunlwar. 
Ilis reign dates about 400 years after Sakya 
(about the end of the second century) when 
the followers of the Buddha religion had 
become divided into eighteen sects (the Sakya 
tribes, or Sacaj) under four priuciiml divisions, 
of which the names both Sanscrit and Tibetan 
are on I’ccord. — Prwi. Jnd, Jnt. VoL i, /#. 
39 ; Ferry^sBinTs Eye View^p, 53 ; ("soma's 
Analysis of the DulvUf lies. As. Soc. Bengal, 
voL XX, p. 90 ; Fo-hwe-ki, chap, xvi.p. 101 ; 
Fra Orazio^ in Nouv.Jour. Asiai., t. xiv., p. 
408, ii ; Jour, des Savantes, Mai, 1831, p. 
263 ; Bhilsa Topes, by Major Cunningham, 
pp. 1 to 67 ; Tennant's Ceylon, p. 327 ; 
Iteview of E. H. riumptrec of Max. Mullers 


Science of Religion in Contemporary Review 
for Jan. 1868 ; Tr. of Rind. Vol. i, p. 375 ; 
Adam's Roman Antiquities, 8th Ed., pp. 
228 to ,234 ; Boudha et sa religion, p, 5. 
See Ajatasatra, Ajataswara, Aryan, Asoka, 
Budd’ba, Hindoo, India, Inscriptions, Karli, 
Mahoraedans, Pali, Pradotya, Prad’hauika, 
Pyadasi, Sakliya, St’hupa, Tope. 

SAKl. An alcoholic liquor in use in 
Japan. At an ontertainmeut there, a pair of 
chop sticks was placed at each corner of every 
table, in the centre was an earthen pot filled 
witli saki, surrounded with four acorn cups, 
four large coarse China cups with clumsy 
spoons of the same material and four teacups of 
tea. Cups of tea were first handed round, these 
were followed by very small cups of ?aki, which 
had the taste of French liqueur. — American 
Expedition to Japan, p. 218. See Japan. 

SAKI, Hind. The astringent bark of a 
Punjab tree. 

SAKI, Hind. The man who gives charas 
prepared to the drinkers. 

SAKI, see India, 

SAKI, Hind. Kuonymus fimbriata. 

SAKIAM, see India. 

SAKITAI, or Saka-dwipa. From between 
the parallels of lat. 30* and 50® N., and from 
long. 75® to 95® E., the highlands of Central 
Asia, alike removed from the fires of the equa- 
tor and the cold of the arctic circle, migrated 
the Sakae or Scythic races which pa.ssed into 
Europe and within the Indus. The Takshak, 
the Gele, the Kainari, the Katthi and the 
Hun came from Sakilai or Saka-dwipa, and 
: from the l)asht-i-Kipchak crossed the Jaxar- 
: tes or jihoon and crossed the Paropamisau 
! range into the jilains of Hiiulusthan. See 
Saka^, Sakalai. 

SAKITSCHIWAN, see Juniper. 

I SAKKA TUNGHA, Tll. Cyperus hex- 

: astj'chiiis, Kottl. 

! SAKKARI, Tam. Sugar. 

I SAKKER, in lat. 27® 42', long. 68" 51' N. 

! a town ill Sindli, on the right side of the Iii- 
! dus. The Dak buugalo is 419 feet above the 
I sea. — Schl , Rob. Sec Sakar, Sukker. 

! SAKKYE, sec Kedah, Quedah. 

[ SAKMUNIA, Guz., Hind. Convolvulus 

I scaminonia. Scammony. 

I SAKPllA, Tibkt. Tetrao hodgsonicc, 

I also SiKjfa hodgsonii, Blythe 

SAKRA, a name of Indra. 

SAKKANT, also Sauk rant, also Makar- 
Saukraut, a hindoo festival, held on the day 
that the sun enters the sign of Makar at the 
winter solstice. On this night, iu ancient 
India, a horse was sacrificed to the sun or 
Bul-iiath the god Bui. Hindoos now bathe 
in the sea, rub their bodies with sesamum 
seeds and enteitain friends. See Sun. 
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SAKSANDAKI, Singh. Aristolochia iii- 
dica, Linn.f Roxb. 

SaKTA, a sect of liiiidoos, who worship 
the female principle acconliug to the ritual of 
the Taiitra. Of these there are two divisions, 
the Dakshina cliari or right huiid ritualists, 
and the Vania churi or left hand ritualists. 
The worship of the right hand division is 
pu*blic,and is addressed to the goddesses, in the 
forms of Durga, lUiavaiii, Parvati, Lakshmi, 
Malia Lakshmi and olliers. The Left hand 
ritualists worship, in preference, the Tantriea 
impersonations of Durga, as Devi, Kali, 
Syama, &c., or a woinan rej)resentiug the 
sakti. Their worshiji is private and iniiivow- 
ed and is much talked about. — IVilson^s 
Hindoo Sects ; frUsoii's Gloss. See Hin- 
doo, Kerari, Sacti, Veda. 

SAKTA BHAKIITA, Avorshippers of the 
female energy who make the universe to be 
developed by an inherent power in matter. 
They use feminine terms and symbols, and 
practice the magical rites of the At’harvana 
Veda, Avhicli has been tei*njed the black Veda ; 
and the whole is sometimes termed the Tan- 
t rica sy s tern . — Taylor, Sea 
veda, l\intri(ja. 

SAKTI ^’ATI^. The lord of Srdu.i, or 
the divine energy under a female peisoniiicii- 
tiou. In this sense Sakti is applicable to 
every goddess, Imt it is more esj)ecially the 
name of Bhavani, and her lord or husband in 
Siva. 

SAivTI. Tn hinduism, tliehindtjogoddesses 
are uniformly represented as the subordinate 
powers of their respective lords : thus Laksh- 
mi, the consort of Vishnu the preserver, is the 
goddess of abundance and pi’osperity ; Bha- 
vaui, the wife of fSiva or Mahadeva, is the 
general power of fecundity ; and Saraswati, 
whose husband Avas the creator, Brahma, 
possesses the powers of imagination and in- 
vention, Avhich may justly be termed creative. 
She is, therefore, adored as the patroness of 
the fine arts, especially of music and rlietoric ; 
as the inventress of the Sanskrit language, of 
the Devauagri writing characters, and of the 
sciences which writing perpetuates : so that 
her attributes correspond Avitli those of Mi- 
nerva Musica of Greece or Italy, who invent- 
ed the flute, and presided over literature. 
Some of the Sakti of the hindoo gods and 
their avatara are termed Brahmi, Mahes- 
wari, Vaishnavi, Varahi, Malieudri, Cha- 
inunda and Cbaudika, Hideous goddesses, who 
attend upon Siva as Bhairava, the terrific 
destructive deity, who is propitiated by 
offerings of wine and flesh. The Sakti 
worshippers are almost unknown in the south 
of India. — Coleman, p. 125 ; Hind, 

Vol, ii, p. r>2. See Kaucheliya. 
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SAKTI-PUJA, or Sakti- worship, a himteo 
form of worshipping the Sakti. 

SAKUNTALA, name of a Sanscrit book. 
See Sakontala. 

SAKWALA, SakAvala-gala, .see Myen-mo. 

SAKWANTI, see Paudu dynasty. 

SAKYA GAUTAMA, see Saky’ha muni. 

SAL, also Snkhu, IIino. Vatica robusta. 

SAL, Hind, A kind of sugar press in the 
Simla states. 

SAL, Hind. A year. 

SAliA, Tkl, Vatica robusta. 

SALABAT J UN(i, son ofNizam ul Mnlk ! 
his brother, Nassir Jung, in 1 7 oO, brought 
i liiin into the Carnatic a prisoner, but in 
I February 1751, on the death at Cuddapah of 
Muzalfar Jung, lie Avas released and proclaim- 
ed Subah. rie took Kuriiool, and advanced 
to Hyderabad, Avhere he pacified tlie French 
troops and then in May advanced to Aurun- 
gabad Avhich he reached on the JSih Jane. 
In July ho purchased a peace Avith the Mah- 
rattas and jirooeeded against the Nirrnul rajah 
Avhoin he defeated, and after (his lie sent to 
the Marquis Diipleix a sunnud of Naliob of 
the Caiiiatic. In 1772-3-4, he was alter- 
ternatcly at Avar and at peace Avith the Mah- 
ratta peshwah, lialaji Baji Kao. But in I75t5, 
he proceed(*d to Seriugapalani and exacted 
52 la.es of rupees as tribute. In 175G, he 
came to a rupture AAdth the French under M. 
Bussy, dismissed and pursued them, ami 
sought the aid of the Britisli from Madras. — 
Or me, 

SALAB MLSRI, Hind. Salop, the root 
of Orchis mascula, Eulophia, and other plants. 

SALACIA, a genus of unimportant plants 
of the natural order Ilijipoiu-atejc, the follow- 
ing East Indian species are known : 

S, aniuttifiiiia, Wiyhlj Malabar. i 

S. l)rmioniaiia, W. <t’' A., Pen. of India. 

H. celastrif«)lia, Wa/L 
S. loiigi folia, Waf'l,y Khansya. 

S. macros] jornr.i, W. I, 

H. niilliflora, Wif/lu, Mergui. 

H. obloiiga, Wall,, Wliiht, l*en. of India., 

S. fwinifera, Wall., Wiyht, Pen. of India. 

S. prill oides, DC., Hurniah. 

S. reticulata, Wafht, Ceylon. 

S. roxburghii, Wad., Khassya. 

S. verrucosa, Wlykt, Mergui. 

The East Indian species are often classed 
under the genus Johnia, the hist named, in 
compliment to Dr. John, a Danish mission- 
ary, who was one of the founders of the 
Botanic Garden at Tranquebar, and sent many 
new plants to Dr. Roxburgh. The whole 
are formed of species which have little beauty, 
but the fruit of both the species of Johnia is 
cal able. — Boxb . ; Voight, 

SALADIN, see Kufra, Salah ad^Diu. 
SALADANG, see Sapi. 
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• SALAGRAMA, Fossil Amuiouilo:-, siip- 
}ij)sed by some to be tlie uetiles or eagle 
stones of the ancients. The principal sorts 
are the Lakshmi Narayaui, (which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Colebrooke, must be perforated 
in one place only, and have four spiral 
curves in tho perforation, with marks re- 
sembling a cow’s foot and a wM’eath of 
flowers, which is supposed to contain Laksli- 
mi as Narayaui,) the Vainuna, tlie Dernodnra, 
the Narsinglni, &c., some denote the 
gracious, and others the vindictive incarna- 
tions of Vishnu. The former iireniucli valued. 
Mr. Ward states tliat the Lakshuii Narayana 
is sometimes sold for as mucli as two thousand 
rupees. In an account of the meeting of tljc 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta in October 1830, 
is a notice of a letter from Dr. Gerard of 
Soobathoo, who had discovered in a lofty 
position (l.),00() feet) oftlie Himalaya range, 
an*extcnsive fossil tract of shell formation, 
of which he describes four classes, and of the 
fourth thus writes : Helenniites and Ortho- 
ceratites mineralized by tlie same rnaUnaal as 
the Ami^onites (iron clay and pyrites.) Their 
abundance in the beds of mountain torrents, 
especially the Giuidak, has been long known, 
as they form an indispensable article in tin* 
sacra of the Hindoo Thakoordwari, uiidei* 
the name of Salagraina.” This fossil, deemed 
sacred by the hindoos, is essential in many 
rites and eei’omonies of the brahmans ; it is 
used in propitiatory oblations to Visliuii, as 
'Nvell as in funeral and other ceremonies. The 
Salagraina is also considered as a type of 
Mahadeva, as some other holy, particularly co- 
nical stones also arc. Mr, Colebrooke, likewisi^ 


resembling u touchstone, and hollow, with 
only one small nperturc ; within, he says, it is 
almost concave, Avitli spiral lines terminating 
towards the middle. Some are supposed to 
represent tlie gracious iucarnations of Vishnu, 
and arc then liiglily prized ; luit when they 
border a little on *tlie violet, th (7 denote a 
vindictive avatara sucli as Narasiiiga, when 
no man of ordinary nerve dares keep them in 
Ills honso. The [>ossevst»r of a Salagrama 
preserves it in clean clotli : it is frequently 
perfumed and batlied ; and the wafer thereby 
acquiring virtue, is drank, and prized for its 
sill-expelling pi’operty. Tliey arc common 
water worn Ammoniles, and though hindoos 
ar(i averse to show them, Europeans wdio 
attend to such things can always meet in with 
them. Veneration for stones may be traced 
among almost all nations. The following in- 
stance from our sci ipture reminds one strongly 
of liindoo siniplicily : — And Jacol) rose np 
early in the morning, and took the stone he 
had put for his pillow, and set it up for a pillar, 
ami poured oil on the top of it.” — Gen. chap. 
Kxviii, V. IS. Tho Grihadeva or houseliolJ 
deity rarely i»ears any specific desigimtiou : 
is somelimc's represented by a water pot, a 
nul(‘ figure, a Salagrama, ora Tulasi plant. — 
Tlhid.^ p, I7fi ; Moor\% JPanthcon^ 
pp. 309-10 ; WUso)t\s Gloas. See Hindoo, 
Saligram, Sri Sainpradaya, Zonal*. 

wSALAIilh], a beautiful village in the sub- 
urbs of Damascus, lying at the foot of the 
western mountains, about a mile from the 
limits of the eity.^ — llobinson^s Travels^ Voh 
ii, p. lit). 

SALAI^UD-DIN, the leader of the 


informs us (As. Res. vol. iii, p, 240,) that th(? I armies of the khalifs, who encountered the 
Sulagriima are found in a part of the Gunduk | crusaders ami Richard Cmur de Lion of Eug- 
river, witliin the limits of Nepal. They are j land, near Jerusalem. His tribe are still 
black, ’mostly round, and are commonly per- ! numerous in Kurdistan. Caliph Mamuu, in 
forated in one or more places by worms, or, | a. i>. 814, caused a degree of the earth’s 
as the hindoos believe, by Vislinu, in the j surface to ))C measured. This 'was done on 
shape of a reptile. According to the number the sandy ploiiis of Mesopotamia, between 
of perforations, and of spiral curves in each, j ralmyra and the Euphrates, by which 56*6G 
the stone is supposed to contain Vishnu in ; miles ivere fixed as the equivalent of a degree 
various characters. For example, such a stone ; of tlie earth’s eircuinferenco. Caliph Ma- 
perforated in one place only, wdth four spiral mun, son of Ilarun ur Rashid forced an en- 
curves in tho perforation, and wdtli marks trance into the pyramids. Later, Salali-ud- 
rcssembling a cow’s foot and a wreatli of din, tlii' Saladiu of Europeans, used their 
flowers, contains Lakshmi Narayana. The casings, at least, as stone quarries. (Juliph 
stones called Ban-ling, found in the Ncrmada, Umar, was the second caliph in succession 
are, in like manner, considered as typos of to Mahomed. Ilis lime w^as a period of great 
Siva, blit they are not fossils, merely stones extension of mahomedanism. Tho batUo of 
rounded by attrition. Tho Salagrama is found Kadesia was fought and won by bis general 
upon trial not to be calcareous ; it strikes fire Saad, and put an end to tlic Persian empire 
with steel, but scarcely at all effervesces wdtli of the Parsi. lie imposed the khiroj ou 
acids. Sonnerat also describes the Salagrama Syria, and died and was buried at Jerusalem 
as a petrified shell, of the sjiecies conics d’ wlicre his tomb still is. — Bjornstjerna^s Brit- 
aimnon, very heavy, commonly black, but some- ish Empire in the East, p. 97 ; Bunsen^ 
limes violet, oval, or rounds a little flat, nearly Voh ii, p. 130. See Acre. 



SAL AMMONIAC. 


SALANGOUE. 


SALAT, a river rnuuing near Nnrndoul in 
Mitluapore. 

SaLAT, Beno., IIinh., Sans. Boswellia 
glabra, B. scrnttn, B. tliurifera. Balai-goud, 
Olibanum. . 

SALAT, Tam. An idol. 

SALAJIT, IIiNP. Lignite. 

SALAKA, elAV. Silver. 

SALA-IvUOIIOO, Beno. Colocasia for- 
iiicatu. 

SALAM, Akau., IIkb. IVace ; Salatn-alai- 
kuin, Peace be unto you. O alaikiiH salain 
aud unto you be pcacie. Salam bolo, say 
unto him peace. Toueliing the breast and 
forehead or lips and fondicad : kissing of the 
lips is nut known with men, only the cheeks 
and shoulder.';. The right cheek first, then 
the left and some times the checks alone are 
kissed, but generally the shoulders, al.so as 
Gen. ;}3, 4:14, H.-J ; Luke 15, 20. 

IGssiug of the hands is common as in 
Alatli. 23, 7 ; Mark 12, 38, and rising to 
receive as in Job. 29, 8. 

The not returning “ Salam” is a sign on 
the part of the Bedouins that they were out 
to fight, aud not to make friends ; but the 
dromedary riders, generally travel wilh- 
out much to rob. After the first salutation 
of pence, in conversation you .say, “ Is your 
illustrious disposition well,” and the reply is 
“ al hamd ul illah.” Thanks be to God, or Ap 
ki mihrbaui sc, by your favour, and if assent- 
ing to a proposition, “ In.ehu nl illah,” if it 
please God. Salam Alaikum, i.s the Hebrew 
Shalom Alechem, Peace be fo yon, of Luke 
X, 5. Give iny peace to So and So, on part- 
ing, where one says good bye, or God be with 
you. With peace, go in peace, Ex. iv, 18. — 
Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah, Vol. i, p. 
340. 

SALAMANDRA MAXIMA. The large 
salamander of Japan, lives in the valleys of 
Niphon between 34“ and 4(i* N. lat. It re- 
sides in rivulets aud lakes formed by the 
rains at a height of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, it grow's to about 
three feet in length. 

SALAMBHA, Hind. A kind of .salt. 

SALA-MISRI, Tam. Salop. 

SALABAS, or Silujitu, Tel. Ophelia 
elegans, R. W, 

SALAMLIK, also Salamji, Turk. The 
place of assembly in a house. 

SAL AMMONIAC, 


XIrmena, Ab. 

Nou-sha ; Tung-sha, Chin. 
Peh-ting-sha „ 

Sel Ammoniac, Fk. 

Salmaik, Geb. 

Nowsagur; Now8adur,Guz. 

Hind. 

Sale Ammoiiiaco, It. 


I Sal Ammoniac, Lat, 

Sadar, Malay. 

JVowshadur, Pbrs. 

Naschatur,- Rus. 

Nowsadur, Sans. 

Vayvagarra luna, Sinoh. 

Navachartua, Tab. 


7A 


.<4 


Sal Aunnoninc is a compound of ammoilia 
and hydrochloric acid, a liydrochlorate mf 
ammonia, although the older term, muriate of 
ammonia, is also used. The substance from 
which this salt was first obtained, was. the 
soot of camel’s dung ; by sublimation in Egypf, 
near the temple of Jupifer Ammon, whence 
its name. It is now inanufacturcd largely 
in Europe, by combining hydrochloric acid 
either directly or indirectly with am- 
monia obtained f’n»tn lli(^ decomposition of 
animal matter. In l<'rnnce, bones and other 
animal matters are distilled in largo iron 
retorts, for the manufacture both of animal 
tdiarcoal aud of sal ammoniac. Coal soot was 
formerly used in Great Britain as a source of 
this salt ; but since the eslal)liHhmcnt of gas 
works, it has been chiefly derived from the 
liquor obtained during the preparation of coal 
gas. It is found native at Etna and Vesuvius, 
in some of the Tuscan lakes, in Persia, 
Bokhara, in Mongolia and He from lakes and 
the vicinity of extinct volcanoes. That in use 
in Cliina Avas formerly obtained from Lan- 
chnii-fu and Ning-hia, in Kan-suh,, but the 
conntry of the Tib or Sijuug aud Turfnn 
formerly yielded it and the fi.ssnres in the 
volcanic mountain of Peh-ting in Turfan. It 
is met with in eommerco as large cakes of a 
scini-eircular form, translucent, and colour- 
less, Avitli a sharp, saline, cool taste, but 
no smell. It terms a considw’ablc article of 
trade in Karnal, where the manufacture has 
been knoAvn for ages. It is important as a 
source of most of the compounds of ammonia, 
and is used at Lahore for the manufacture of 
solution of annnonia, for snake bites, to a 
considerable extent. It is extensively em- 
ployed in the arts, in the preparation of aqua- 
regia, ill soldering some of the metals, in 
tiuning iron and copper, in the prej^ratioii 
of dyes, liquid ammonia, and in various 
chemical manufactures.— O’iSA., Mat. Med . ; 
Smith's Mat. Med. of China ; Powell's 
Handbook, p. 110; Faulkner. See Am- 
monia, Dyes. 

SALAN, Hind. Panicum rnilinceum, 
Penuisetum italicum. 

SALANGAN, Hind. A bark used for 
fibre in Kangra. 

SALANG ISLANDS, see Junk-Seylon. 
SALANGORE, in lat. 3“ 20' N., long. 
101“ 12' E., lies on the south side of the 
entrance of the river of the same name. This 
place was formerly frequented for tin and 
other articles of trade. Salangoro is separated 
from Perak by a small river called the Run- 
kup, a little north of the Birnam stream, in 
about lat. 30* 59' N. Salangoro, according 
to native authority, comprises three divisions. 
The Bugi occupy the coMt.—i^ewbold's 
74 I 



SALATUKA. 


SALIMOTK. 


Jfritish SeltUmentSy VoL ii, p. 27. Sec 
E^dahy Quodah, Semang. 

SALAllUS ALTICUS. Near the rocks ’ 
of the Ceylon coast, are multitudes of 
the Salarias alticus, a curious little fish 
which possesses the faculty of darting 
along the surface of the water and ruu- 
ning up the wet stoucs aud across the 
sand with the utmost ease and rapidity. 
Mr. Gosse 1ms seen a species of Auteu- 
narium similarly runuiug quickly to and 
fro on the surface of the great beds of 
floating sea weed in the gulf stream, pro- 
gressing with the utmost facility by nieausof 
its pectorals and ventral ilus, quite out of 
water. By aid of the pectoral and ventral 
fins and gill-cases, they move across the 
damp sand, ascend the roots of the mangroves, 
and eliinb up the smooth face of the rocks in 
search of flies ; adhering so securely as uot to 
lie •detached l>y repeated assaults of the 
waves. These litlle creatures are so nimble, 
that it is almost impossible to lay hold of 
them, as they s(jramble to the edge, ami 
plunge ii^to the sea on the slightest attempt 
to molest them. 1'hey are from three to four 
inches in length, and of a <lark In owii (jolour, 
almost undistinguishablo from the* ro<tks they 
frequent. — Gosse^ pp, 122-i2o ; 'lenneaf's 
Sketches of the Hat, JJist. of Cvjjloa^ p, 332, 
VoL ii, p. 493. 

SALAR MUSSUOOD GAZEE or Uiijnb 
salur. 

SA-LAT,BuaM. (kilpicarpiim roxburghii, 
G, Don. 

SALAT INDKA KESAIU, sec Iiiscrip- 
lions. 

SALATAH, Auau. A favourite dish 
made as follows. Take a cucumber, pare, 
slice aud place it in a plate, sprinkling it over 
with sMt. After a few minutes, season it 
abundantly with pepper, and put it in a bowl 
containing some pe{)per-<a)iijs, and about a 
pint of curds. Wlieu the disli is properly 
mixed, a live coal is placed upon the top of 
the compound to make it bind, as the Aral)s 
say. It is considered a cooling dish, and is 
esteemed by tlie abstemious, as well as by the j 
toper. — Burion^s Vilgrunafjv to Mcccah^ 
Fo/. i, p. 19S. 

SA-LAT-NEE, Burm. Graptophyllum i 
horteuse, ATccif, also G. lurido-saiiguineum, (i. 
horteiise is also called iii Burmese, Gn Wic-ban. j 

SALATURA, the So-lo-tii-lo of the 
Ohiueso pilgrim dlweit Thsatig the birth- 
place of raniui the grammat ian, has been 
identified witli Lahore, near Ohind. II wen 
Thsang visited it, he says it was 20 li, or 
3^ miles, to the north-west of Ohind. In 
January 1848, at the village of Labor, 
which is exactly four miles to the north- 


oast of Ohind, General Cunningham pro- 
cured several Greek and ludo-Scythian 
coins, from which it may be inferred, with 
some certainty, that the place is at least as old 
as the time of Panini himself, or about b. c. 
350. lie therefore, identifies Salutura with 
Laliorc. The loss of the first syllable of the 
name is satisfactorily accounted for by the 
change of the palatal sibilant to the aspirate 
according to the well-known usage of the 
people of western India, by whom the Sindhu 
river was <*alle(I lleiidhii and Irulus, and the 
people on its banks Hindus or Indians ; Sala- 
tura would, therefore have become llalatiira 
aud Alatur, wbicb might easily liave been 
corniptcil to Labor; or, as General Court 
writes the name, to Lavor. — Cnnninyham\s 
Ancient Geotj. of India^ yp, 5-8. 

SALAUKER, Hind. Abelia trillora. 

SALAVA MIKIALU, Tkl. Cubebs, Pi- 
p(?r cnlK‘ba. 

SALA\ ER ISLAND, ealled by flic IJutch, 
Roegerens, is a{>oijt 36 miles long, of moder- 
ate height, well peopled and well eiiltivated. 
Il.s north point is in laf. 5® 47' S. 

SALliUA, Hi.nd. Salvia otHcinalis. 

SxVLEM, a revenue di.^^frict or eollecforafc 
of till*. jMmIras Presi'lency formi‘d out of the 
Barah-mahal, in tlui south ol the peninsula of 
India, Salem town is situated in a valley, 
aud 870 l'i?et above the level of the sea. It 
is the chief town of the revenue district, to 
which it gives its name. The Salem collcc- 
torate has a population of 1,195,377, is part 
lowland, but it includes the Balaghat, of the 
same height as Mysore, and a rich plain of 
considerable elevation known as the Barah- 
mahal. The Slicvaroy hills are near tlie town 
of Salem and attain an elevation of 6,000 feet, 
Salem is celebrated for its steel. See India, 
Kerala, Silk, Steel. 

SALE, It. Salt. 

SALE AMMONIACO, It. Sal ammoniac. 

SALEMANTA, or Challa nuinta, Tkl. 
Eluggoa Iciicopyru.s, JVilld, The same name 
is applied to E. virosa. 

SALENDONG, a silk scarf of Singapore. 

SALIMOTE, a silk scarf of Singapore, or 
sometimes embroidered with gold thread. 
The Salendong and Saleinote with aud with- 
out gold thread and silk are in use through- 
out the Archipelago from Sumatra to Timor. 
Timor is the most lomoto of the eastern 
islands, in whicli textile fabrics are manu- 
factured, the countries beyoml producing 
no orJior cloths than those of bark beaten 
out. The texture of the cotton cloths manu- 
factured ill Timor ami the adjacent islands 
closely eorrespouds with those of the Batta 
of Sumatra and the Dyak of Borneo. The 
maiui fact live is evidently of great anti- 



Jr^ALEl*. 


SAL-OUIAU. 


quily, and inust have been introiluceJ before | 
that of Java of the present time, wliieh is of 
hindoo origin. Cotton and dyes aro grown 
in Timor. The silk threads introduced are 
made from raw-silk iinportcd from China and 
the continent of Asia. — Caf. Kr., 1862. 

SALKNDKA, Maiiu. Ilystrix leuenra. 
— Si/fics. 

S'ALEl’. 

hiillili niisri, All., Dck. ! Salcp, l‘’R. 

ilo]> inisri, liiNi)., Taors. | Salii i»dsvi. Tam. 

TIk‘ tubers of the Oreliis niusculn, Enlo- 
plna aiul otlier plants receive ibis name in 
works oil idiarmucy. Tlu'y ari‘. compressed, 
ovoid, nitlier transparent, and composed 
ebiefly of bassorine, soluble gum, and ti 
large iM’oportion of amyl?iccoiis mattei or 
•starcb. Koylo states that one drachm of 
the powdered I'oot requires (>0 drachms of 
boiling water to ail'eel its solution ; two 
drachms alFord a snllicient meal for an in valid ; 
pood i^lep careful ly pre|uir(*<1 is in truth one 
of tho best articles of di(‘f a (•onvalcscent can 


India,” Voi. iv, part I,) states that the Tac*fen 
plant abounds in certain parts of the proviix^^e 
of Arracan, where the Mupgraco prepare the 
farina for export to the China market. After 
j removing the peel, the root is grated on a fish- 
j skin, find the pulp having been strained 
throupli a coarse cloth, is washed three or 
four times in water, and then dried in the sun. 
Mr. Nuttall, (American Journal of Pharmacy, 
Vol. ix,p. 305,) says the Otaheite salep is 
obtaincil from a new species of Tacca, which 
lie names the T. occunica. Oriental salep, is 
probably obtained from Eulopliia vera and E. 
campestris. European salep is obtained from 
Oreliis masenia, IV. ; O. latifolin, O. morio, 
IV. ; (). militaris, fV. ; 0. papilionacea, fV. ; 
(). coriophoira, Pers^ and 0. uuduintifolia, 
Pers. — SimmoniTs Commercial Products ; 
(y Shauffhnessy^ p. 653 ; M. E. J, li. ; 
Faulkner ; Ains. Mat. Med.^ p. 40 ; Tom- 
linson. See Eulopliia ; Orchis, Tacca. 

SALEP-I-SIIAITAN, Pjsus. Conium 
1 n lieu la tu rn . Cicu tn vi rosa . 


use. Jii India tliij salep of Cashmere is SAI^El* MISRI, or Saleh Misri, An., 
reckoned flic best, and is obiaiiiod chiefly ai Duk., CJuz., Hind., Pkks., Ta»^. Salop, 
tlio JIni dwar fail- iVoni the Cashmen' mer- Eulopliia virens. Salep, from Rneporo, called 
chants : from the peculiar shaiK* of tliu tubcia, i hehchaiidi, when pulverised, resembles arrow- 
it lia'^ pained iminotiso, but most unmoriled ! root, and is made use of by natives on fast 
celebrity as an aplirovlisiuc remedy. The ! days, prepared in various ways. It is ob- 
,‘:mnc circumstance lias given the jilant its j tained from the glutinous matter which issues 
name i) 0 th in tlicOrcek and Arabic lanpuage, | from tlie stems of a jungle plant, after being 
At the Madras Exhibition of JS55, there j soaked in running water for some days. The 
v/cre tbree samplcii oi “ Sah p inisrc(‘” con- • Oonds prcqmre the behehandi. It can be bad 
friiiutod by Dr. Kiddidl from tlui Kunner in any quantity in the Jiibbulporc bazaar, but 
Hills near Aurungabad —sold wlicn green, most of it comes from Mundla and Sconce, 
and fi'c:-h dug up, at 2 pic(! |>cr seer : and ; The specimens seem to consist of the dried 
from Eooldanali J Jills in Berar -wlnn frc.sh i sections of a farinaceous root containing bas- 
dng is sold by the Piliil at 12 seers for the sorin, and allied in composition to salep. — li. 
Rupee. These were hard, and Jiad a horny Br. ; IV. Ic, 

appearance, the two iirsl were dirty green SAIjEF TACCA, Eno. Tacca pinnatifida, 
and t;h(; third of a yellowisJi wliite color. Linn., Forsk. 

It is imported from t Ini Per.sian Gulf, but i.s SAIjESI, a Koli tribe of Central India. The 
indigenous in some pai l.^ of the Western Raj, Hulesi, Tonkri, Dhour and Dunggali Koli 
J^resideiicy, though for want ofcultivatioii,:rcsideintheAUaveesy,andinthoWun,Dan- 
tho tnliers arc scarcely worth (Ik trouble fd’! dory and Nassik districts, and worship the 
procuring. Native praciifioiiers prescribe it ! hindoo deities Khandoba, Bhairu and Blia- 
i 11 conjunct l(m with mast icli and some otliei | wiiiii. A few llaj Koli are settled in the 
ingredients, ill such cases as reijiiirc tonics : | Konkan and Jowair. They are the same 
in England, it is su|q)Osed the cJiocolate j people, an ollshoot of tlie Mahadeo Koli, and 
makers grind it np with cocoa. Professor ! said to have been expelled for some offenee. 
Roylo states that tlie salep of Kashmir i.s They are fanners and labourers, but the 
obtaiiKid from a species of Eulopliia, probably Dliour arc the lowest in civilization, are the 
E virens. The pricit of salep is a]>out eight greatest drunkards and eat the flesh of ani- 
guiijoas per cwt. in the London maiki f. A mals which have died a natural death. They 
little i.s exported from Constantinople, ox- are ruled by chiefs styled naik. 
eeilent .^pe^umeiis; from ihi.^ (jiifirter were shown vSALFETOTSSCHNOE, Rus. Diaper, 
in the Egyptian department o| tlie. Great SALGAR, Hind, of Kangra, the armadillo. 
Exhibition in 1S51. Itwai formerly much SALGI, HxND. Dark green colour, 

used, ])ut bitterly bcmi murh *npcrsc<P SAL-GIRAH, Pbrs., or Baras-ganih, 

ed )»;/ other ;pojrb,M. >I?ijo: ]>. Williams* j lIjND. The anniversary of a person’s birth, 

' ( t!](? and Spc. of* “U wliicha knot is added on a string kept for 
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SALICOBNIA INDKiA. 


SAUNR SPRINGS. 


thj purpose. A girl’s years are numbered by 
a silver loop or ring being added yearly to 
the gardani or silver neck ring. — Herkl. 

SALHE, Hind. Boswellia glabra. 

SALT, in Berar, silk weavers of sarhi and 
choli. 

SALIBABOO ISLANDS, or Tulour, lying 
between Mindanao and Celebes, arc three in 
number, of considerable size and moderately 
elevated. Kabrouaiig is the iiurno of tho most 
southerly, and has a peaked mountain on it. 
Its southern end is in lat. 3* 47' N. and long. 
127* ir E. Tolour or Knrbnlaiig is the 
larger and more northerly island, and lies 
from lat. 4“ to 4* 2Si’ N. 

SALICACEvE, Lindl. The willow tribe 
of plants, comprising 1 gen., 2 species, of 
Salix. 

SALICARIA CINNAMOMEA. RnppeU. 
A curious little bird of Abyssinia, apparent- 
ly Congeneric with the Tribura Inteoventris. 
— Hodgson ; Mr. lilyth's Report. 

SALl CllETTU or Koriti chettu, Tki.. 
I’lecospernium spiiiosnm, Trie. 

SALTCy.NE, a crystallizable, bitter princi- 
ple, obtained from tho leaves and young bark 
of tho poplar, willow, aspen, &c. It forms 
small white silky needles, and in some res- 
pects, resembles the vegcta-alkalis, cinchona, 
and cpiiiia, having febrifuge properties ; but 
it differs from them in contiiining no nitrogen, 
and not forming salts with acids. — Tomlinson. 


is still burned there for l)arilla, But the 
probable value of this article as an Indian 
export has been much depreciated by the pro- 
gress of chemical science in Europe, where 
tlic purest alkali is manufactured by decom- 
posing common salt by sulphuric acid, and at 
the low rate of 10/. the ton of 30 mounds. 
The Salicornia, Salsola and Sueda genera, 
cover every patch of saline land in the Banjab. 
— Eng. Cyc . ; Roxb. ; IB. /<•. ; Voigt. 

\ SALIC RAM, fossil ammonites obtained 
from Northern India, held in high estimation 
by Hindoos. They are found in a part of tho 
Giinduk river, within tho limits of Ncpaul. 
They are mostly roundish and commonly per- 
j foratod in one or more places by worms, or, 
as the hindoos believe, by Vishnoo, in the 
sha|)e of a reptile. Some are black, others 
are violet and oval. The possessor of a sali- 
i grnmu, preserves it in a clean cloth ; it is 
1 lro(iucntiy perfumed and bathed, and the water 
; thereby actpjiring virtue is drank and prized 
for its siu-expellijig property. It is always 
placed near persons when they arc about to 
die. A garden or plautation is consecrated by 
I the hindoos by marrying the Saligramma 
i stone carried by one man, and represent tho 
; groom, to a branch of the tulsi tree carried 
I by another to represent the l)ride. It is tho 
: usual marriage c.eremony, somewhat modified 
i after this consecration, the fruit can be eaten. 
I Mr. Dunlop found two extensive lias ? beds 


SALICOfiUKS, a family of criistacejw : 
Fam .— Salicooues. 

Ali’HIENs. 

Alphous brevirostris, Kdwn., New llollaiiil. 

,, vontrosus. AV/fw. , Mauritius. 

„ biilciis, Fdivs., Asiatic Sca-s. 

„ chiragricus, lidws., ilo. do. 

„ villosus, EdwH., Now Jlulland. 

„ frontalis, Edws., do. 

SALlCOUNIAjOf tliis genus, Wight ^ives, 
ill leones, Saliconiiu bnicliiata, fVuticosa, 

lierl»uco:i, and Indica. See Ch(?nopodiaccm. 
SALICORNIA ARABK^.A, IVh/ht. 

IJslnian, Ahau. Cliook, Hind, 

Arabian glivsswort, Enc!, Ghasul, J*EUS. 

Cliubuck-sowyoli, Hind. 

Grows in tlic Suuderbnns iind on tlic Co- 
romandel Coast, and barilla is made from it. 
See Barilla. 

SALICORNIA BRACIIlATA, Ro,tb. 

Koyala, Tkl. 

This perennial plant j^rows very abundant- 
ly in llu5 delta of the Ganges and on the 
Coromandel Coast, on low wet grounds over- 
flowed by the tides. It yields a barilla for 
soap and glass. — W, /r*., lioxh. 

SALICORNIA INDICA, W.Roxh., iy,Ic. 

Jodupiiluni?, Ben«. I Koyya iiiprali. Tel. 

.Tidu palung, „ | 

A very common plant onsneb salt grounds 
as are iuuudated by the spring (ides. It is 
especially plentiful ou the Malabar const and 


( at Takuli Shem, iu Ilundes, with numerous 
saligram, which arc thence taken to Badrinnth 
and Kailas. — Colehrookcy in the Asiatic Re- 
searches^ VoL vii, 241 ; Major More^ Hin- 
doo Fantheon ; fVihoii^s, Gloss, See Hindoo, 
Saingraimi. 

SALIK, (lit. a traveller or pilgrim) a class 
of devotees. 

SALI KAMPA, Tel. Stylosnnthes mu- 
cronata, PVilld^ Arachis frnticosa, Roxh ^ iii, 

1 2S2. 

. s’aLIMBOW, sec Kyau. 
i SALINDEE, a river uear lludruck iu Ba- 
lasore. 

SALINE SPRINGS are fouud in Siud aud 
iu the higher portion of tho Punjab ; they 
usually contain eommoii salt with some sul- 
phate of soda and small quantities of other 
salts, wheu they are not simply brine. Traces 
of iodine are found near Kaugra. Through- 
out Rajpootana and in some parts of tho 
Punjab, tho wells are abundantly impregna- 
ted with soda. Some of tho springs in 
Kemaou coiitaiu mineral impregnations, but 
scarcely to an extent to be considered saline. 
Scarcely any strong saline ones are thermal. 
The few thermal salines are chiefly cal- 
cai'oous, and one or two silicious. See Salt, 
Kaliir, Reh, Sallpdre. 
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SALiX. 


SALIX. 


SALISBURIA ADIANTIFOLIA, Sm. 
Gingko biloba^ Linn. | Gingko, Jap. 

A tree of Japan, much cultivated in China, 
and found in many gardens in Europe. 
Fino old specimens may be seen at Kew and 
in the Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea. In 
congenial climates it attains the size of the 
walnut: It is remarkable for the form of its 
leaves, which are wedge or fan-sljapod, deeply 
cut in the centre or bilobed, and finely striated 
with veins, having some resemblance to the 
leaves of some species of Adiantum, whence 
it is commonly called Maiden-hair tree in 
England. The pulp of the fi*iiif is austere 
tasted, but the large kermd is sweet, with some 
degree of bitterness when raw, but agreeable 
as a dessert when roasted like*, chestnuts. 
They are much eaten in China. Mr. Fortune 
met with large trees of the Salisburia adianti- 
folia, the largest and most striking tree in 
some parts of the country. It is commonly 
called the Maidcii-liair tree from the lesem- 
blauce its leaves hear to a fern of that name. 
The Chinese are fond of dwarfiiig it, and it is 
often seen in that slate in their gard(;ns. Ils 
fruit is sold in the markets in all Chinese 
towns hy the name of **Pa-FIwo,” and is nut I 
unlike dried almonds, only whiter, fuller, and | 
more round. The natives seem very fond of | 
it, although it is rarely eaten by Europeans, j 
— Efig. Cyc. ; Fortnve^s Wandvrhty^ yn, | 
129 , 248 ; Roxb. ; IL Ji. Voigld^ p. o 60 . 

SALITAU, Hind. A canvass sheet used 
to contain the articles composing a earners 
load. In cold weather it is converted into 
a blanket. — Sdude, Vol. ii, p. 43 
SALIVAHANA, was the son of a potter. 
He headed a successful popular inoveinent 
and became the cliief of n powerful nioiiareby 
in Maharashtra. He ruled at Mnnji-Paitlian. 
The ruler whom Salivahana oveiilirow was 
Vikramaditya. He gave origin to a new 
era, which is still current in India. The era 
reckons from A. I). 78, the sui)posed date of 
his death. It numbers the solar years, as the 
era of Vikramaditya liiniibers the I uni-solar 
years. Tod describes Salivahana as of tJie 
Taksimk race, and stales that the Sjdivahana 
era set aside that of the Tuar in the Dekhan 
Salivahana had thn‘e hun(lr4*d wives from 
whom the Beis Rajputs are des<!eiided. See 
Era, Jalus, Vikramaditya. 

SALIVERl. Tam. Cress seed. 

SALIX, the Willow, of which there are 
15 species in India,— 5 in the peninsula, 1 in 
Bengal, 2 from Oude, and the rest in the 
Himalaya. The earliest men tion of the wil low 
tree is in the Pentateuch, where the Israelites 
were directed at the institution of the feast 
of tabernacles to take the houghs of goodly 
trees, brunches of palm trees, and the houghs 
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of thick trees, and willows of the brook, Aid 
to rejoice before the Lord their God seycu 
days.” At a later period, the Psalmist des- 
cribes the captives as thus lamenting—^ By 
the rivers of Babylon, there wo sat down, 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. 
We hanged our harps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof. For there they that curried 
us away captive required of us a song ; and 
they that wasted us required of us mirth.” 
The willow is not commonly found below 
8,000 feet elevation on the Sikkim mountains, 
where it grows on the inner Himalaya only, 
and some kinds ascend to 16,000 feet : like 
tlio poplars, the willows are valuable for their 
timbers, for economic pnrpose.s. Of this genus, 

' Wight, in Icoiies, gives S. ichnostacliya, and 
tetrusperma, Dr. O’Shaugbiiessy carefully 
examined Salix f.etrnsp(;rma, the only Avillow 
found in lower llcngal, but could not detect 
ill it any trace of salicine. Salix bahykfiiica 
and S. aigyptiaca, (Kliilaf blialki, Akau. Beds- 
mooslik, J^KKs.) occur in gardens in Upper 
India. Salix lindleyaiia, or dwarf willow, 
occurs at 12,000 to 13,000 feet on the Hima- 
laya — S. cliila and rolundifolia in Kuiiawur ; 
The willows of Jnpan, are, 

Salix japonica, Thh(j, Salix vulpina. Ahdtrs. 

„ L. ,, acutifolia, \V. 

Bubt'nigilis,/! z/f/tT.*?. „ Si(*h(diliaaa , 

,, purpuiya, L. ,, iiitegra, Thbp. 

„ pjuli folia, Jj. „ i>a.hyloni(ja, L. 

„ viiidiila, Atutvrs, 

Salix arl)orous, 8. elcgans. Wall. S. fragilis 
I/., and S. vimiiialis, i/., called beis, bitsu, 
j bed, bida beli, yir, bada ainl baslial, grow at 
hci^lits in ibo Punjab Himalaya from 6,000 
and some of Ibem in Ladak to 11,000 feet and 
the twigs and leaves of many of tlieni are used 
for foddei*. The wood is not valued. S. flabel- 
lai’is, Ahds. S. basiata, L. S. oxycarpa, Anda. 
bisa, busliaii, jangul beli, ber, niatlii, ITak sbel, 
sliun, bhail and beli, are. found at various 
elevations iu the l^^njab Himalaya and Ladak 
from 6,000 to 15,000 feet and the leaves, 
itc., of several are used as fodder. In Spiti 
baskets appear to be made from tlie twigs. 
One of the substances known as manna, the 
bed-kbisl, used as a laxative, is said to be a 
product on a species of willow of Kliorasan : 
Dr. J. L St(‘wart bad not met with it, but 
Dr. Irvine states that it is said to be produecd 
on a dark-barked eultivated willow in Turkis- 
tan. In llui N. W. Himalaya, the twigs of a 
species of willow, the bis of tlio.se regions, 
ami a plant of Kaghnn, are used for basket 
work. — Cleghonis Panjab Ueport; Royle \ 
O* i!ihaughiivssyy p, 606 ; St, Johiis Forest 
Trees of Britain^ Dr, Hooker^ Minmlayan 
Journo ly Vol ii, p, 240 ; Dr. J. L. Stetvart ; 
Dr. IIo7iig„ Tliixtjpfive years in the East^ 
VoL)^pp, l<J5'-339. 
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SALIX BABYLON IC A. 


SALIX TBTKASPKRMA. 


SALIX iEGYPTIACA. Linn. 

BeA-i-musk, Pkrs. | Khagawala, _ _ PnsHT. 

Cultivated at Lahore for the distillation, 
from the palms, of an aromatic water, which is 
much used in the hot season. 

SALIX ALBA, L.f 

Bnshan, Upper Ohbnab. Chamnia, Ladak. 

Yur, Chung, „ Kalchnng, Walchang, „ 

Ohaugma,CijENAB, Ladak. Chung, Kunawar, Panj. 
Bis, JHBI.UM. Shan, Madanu, „ ,, 

Vwir, Kaghak. Kharwol, Trans-Indus. 

Cliaumma, Ladak. 

Dr. J, L. Stewart believes that there is 
considerable doubt as to this species, l)ut it or 
an allied one appears to be common in Kash- 
mir, Pangi, Lahoul, and Ladak, &c., occa- 
sionally in the last, from d,000 up to J 4,500 
feet, and it seems to occur Tnins- Indus. It 
is generally planted, but is probably in many 
places wild also. It reaches 8 anil 9 feet in 
girth when well protected. Moorcroft men- 
, tionl one of 16 feet, l)ut the largest trees 
are very often hollow. It is planted round 
almost every village and along the water- 
courses of the Chenab, The slender branches 
and leave^ serve as food for sheep and goats. 
In Ka.shmir the willow is used largely for 
basket-making ; in Tibet many of the houses 
are made of willow wattle and dab. Twig 
bridges of willow are mentioned in Sjiiti, 
Zanskar, and Ladak, where Purrotia is not 
found. In Kashmir, willow twigs are em- 
ployed as tooth-sticks. There also, and still 
more on the Chenab and in Ladak, the trees 
are severely and systematically lopped, the 
young shoots and bark of the larger, removed 
by hand, being used as fodder. Willow tim- 
ber is not much used in Lahoul, bnt jn Tibet 
the whole plough except the point which 
is iron is generally made of willow. In 
Afghanistan willow wood is generally used 
for building, as insects do not attack it. 
On the Cheuab, pails, &c., are rudely cut 
from single blocks of the Avillow aud accord- 
ing to Moorcroft, combs, to remove the fine 
goat’s hair from the animals back, arc 
made of this in Ladak. The wood is most 
useful in Thibet aud Spiti, and employed for 
boarding. The small twigs are used for 
basket work, and the leaves are highly 
valued in winter for food for sheep. — Dr. 
Irvine ; Aitcheson ; quoted by Dr. J. L. 
Stewart ; Moorcroft' s Travels, Vol. p. 

SALIX BABYLONICA, Linn. 


Bada, Baint’h, Beas. Sail-i-raajuoon, Hind. 

Baida, Bndda, „ Majoun, „ 

Mo-Ma-Kha, Burh. Bed-i-majnnn, Pers. 

Bidai, Chenab. Laila, „ 

Weeping Willow, Eng. Kutirn, „ 

Bisa, Giur, Kangra. Wala, Trans-Indus. 

Pani-Jumma, Hind. Chung, Panj. 

Bed, „ Willa, POSHTO. 

Khilaf-i-Balki, „ Khar-Willa, „ 

Bet-Majuun, „ 
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A small tree of Greece, Asia Minor, com- 
mon on the sides of all the riA^ers and canals, 
as well as in the gardens of the Chinese ; 
is cultivated in Nepaul, gardens at Ajmir 
and Calcutta, common in gardens in north- 
ern India, as, also, S. .^gyptiaca, while the 
polyuudrous S. tetrasperma, JLoxb., is found 
in the Kherco pass, along the foot of the 
mountains and in other parts of India as 
Ajmir, Bengal and the peninsula. This and 
S. tetrasperma arc abundant at Peshawur and 
in the Hazara district. The Aveeping willow 
tree is very common planted in the plains 
throughout the Punjab, being frequently of 
the graceful “ Aveeping” type ; it also giws 
to 5,500 feet in the hills including Kashmir. 
Near Chumba Dr. Stewart saAv trees of 12 
feet girth. It groAvs rapidly, and is easily 
raised in moist places liy cuttings, up to 
stakes of considerable size Avhich arc often 
planted to consolidate the banks of water- 
cuts, &c. Its branches and twigs arc largely 
used for baskets, wattle.s, aatIi’s, &c. Good 
cricket-bats have been made from it. The 
leaves are I’cckoned tonic ; contain a neutral 
principle, called salicine, and tannic acid ; 
some consider it nearly equal to cinchona, it 
is also said to be anthelmintic. Colonel Lake 
writing from Jhullander, says Avood soft, 
smooth and Avhile ; the large Avood is used 
for cricket bats, the small twigs for kiltas, 
baskets and rope bridges. — Trousseau ; Dr, 
Irvine's Medical Topography, p. 210 ; 
Royle's HI., Him. Bot., p, <143 ; Dr. J. L. 
Stewart ; Powell's Hand-Book, Vol,\,p,Z\i5, 

SALIX CAPREA, Linn. 

Bcd-i-muslik, Pers. | Khagawala, PeSHTU. 

Khilaf-i-balki, ,, | 

Cultivated at several places in the Punjab 
plains. The large yellowish catkins of flowers 
appear in February, and arc collected and sold 
at about 6 or 8 rupees per maund to per- 
fumers Avho distil a scented water from them. 
This, mixed with water is drunk as a sharbat, 
which has a rather pleasant tliough some- 
what medicinal taste. — Dr. J. L, Stewart ; 
Powell’s Handbook. 

SALIX TETRASPERMA, Boxb. 

Blieh, As.sam. Safeda, Hind. 

Pnui-juraa, Bbng. Bhainsa, ,, 

Mo-in.a-kha, Bukm. Bis, Bida, Jheluin, Kavj. 

Bod, Badhu, HlND. 6ud-byns, Kamaon. 

Laila, Laili, ,, Bhumtas, Jliidlaudar. 

In the Paujab this is less common than S« 
babylonica, but is planted in the plains, aud is 
occasionally seen in the outer hills to4,000feet. 
Madden (?) mentions that it grows to 5,000 
or 6,000 feet in Knmaon aud on the banks of 
the hill streams of Kumaon ; is common at 
Raugamally in the Terai, in the Kheree pass, 
and along the foot of the mountaius which 
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SiVLMALIA MALAIJARICA. 


SALMON. 


is a singular fact, as the genus is charac- 
teristic of cold and arctic latitudes, and no 
species is found below 8,000 feet elevation 
on the Sikkim mountains, where it grows on 
the inner Himalaya only, some kinds ascend- 
ing to 16,000 feet. It grows in Bengal and 
the peninsula of India, likewise in British 
Burmah. Its wood is small but tough and 
ehastic, but is not used in Burmah. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 37. In a full grown tree 
on good soil the average length of tin*, trunk 
to the first branch is 10 feel, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from tlio ground 
is 3 feet. It is readily raiscMl by cuttings and 
grows rapidly to a considerable size. Dr. 
Stewart had seen trees of G feet girth. The 
names of these plants laila and niajiiiin, arc 
alluding to the well-known eastern love story. 
Mr. Thompson ; Drs, Brandis^ Hooker^ Him. 
Jonr.y VoL i, p. 100 ; Dr. Eoplc's IIL^ Hot 
Him., p. 343 ; Voigt ; Dr. J. L. Stewart, Cal. 
Cat Ex. of 1 862. 

SALJARA MUNGALA VADi:, Tkl. 
A barber. 

SALKH, Arah. Scarification, piuctised by 
the Arabs of Hejaz, as a ]>roof of manliness. 

SALLA, Hind. Abies Smitbinna. 

SALLA, Sari, Hind. In tin; Himalaya 
beyond the Punjab, Pinus longifolia, long- 
learcd pine. 

SALLA, Ti:l. Butter milk. 

SALLA-BUDATA, Tkl. Hibiscus birtus, 
i. W, and A- Hibiscus phccuiccus, Roxb, 

SALLA-UDA, Tkl. Panlcum Iiclopus, 
Trin. P. Jiirsutus, Roxb. 

SALLAWATTV, see Pitt Strait. 

SALLE, Hind. Picea Webbiana. — Hooker. 

SALLUR, Hind. Abies V\'cbl)iana, Hook. 

SALM, Au. lie did save, bcnce saJam, 
salutation of peace : Islam, saving ; Muslim 
(sing), Mussulmiu (pi.) saved. Sec Salam. 

SALM ALIA MALABARICA, Sch. and 
End. 


Bombaxmalab.'irica, DC. 

Buuibax ceiba, 

Ihtrnx. 

„ lieptaphylluiii 

Roxh. 

„ go.‘^.san]pinuH 

rubra. 

„ pentophylluin. 


Ham. 

Rakto Shimool, 

Reno. 

1 Mu1-c1.tvu, Maleae. 

Lai, 

Rnnw. 

Salmali, 

Hans. , 

Let-pan, 

Can. 

Slialmnli, 

” 

Mull-olavu, 

Katoo-iin hool-gas 

Hingh. 

Saiir, 

l)l»K. 

Elavani inarain, 

Tam. 

Hod cotton tree, 

Kn«. 

I^ula marain, 


Cotton tree, 


Konda buruga, 

Tel. 

Red silk cotton tree, „ 

Pinna buruga, 

>> 

Semal, sembal, 

IljND. 

Duraga, 

>> 

Kakta-sembal, 





This is a large tree, witli flowers of a 
beautiful red colour, common in the warmer 
parts of Ceylon and from one end of India to 
the other, particularly along the foot of the 
Himalaya mountains, and it is oikj of the most 
abundant of the forest trees of Tenasserim : 
about Nclarnbur and the Wynaad, it is used 
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for building. The wood is light, soft, spoflgy 
and very inferior, but used by moochies in tl^eir 
work, and it stands well under water. The tree 
grows rapidly, and is occasionally found 30 
to 40 feet in girth. The tree is sometimes 
called S. pentapylliim, when the lobes of tho 
leaves are 5, instead of 7, but there is no di- 
ference in species, for the trees frequently 
carry both kinds of leaf. When very large, 
their appearance is magnificent, the thick 
stem spreads out towards the base, at inter- 
vals into butlrcss-Iike projections, strengthen- 
ing and supporting the main slem. In the 
spring season, the tree is covered with huge 
mngnolia-sli.nped scarlet blossoms : the silky 
down that envelopes the seed, is used to stuff 
mattresses and pillows, and has occasionally 
been made into cloth, tin; young trees and 
branches liavc short flat thorns. The young 
flower buds are cooked and eaten in some 
places. In the Jliallandar it grows ver^ tall, 
and straight, the length of tlic trunk, to 
first branch is 30 feet, and girth 12 feet, and 
it attains its full size in 60 years, its white, 
light, brittle wood, tliough not slroyg, is there 
used for boxes, scabbards and doors, and 
water conduits ; white ants readily attack 
the w'ood. Loaves used as fodder : its gum 
is the mooebe-ras of ilic bazaar, the roots of 
young trees ])ro(luce tlic sufed rnusli, wdiicli 
is used to make a e.ooling beverage. — 
Dr. Cleg horn and Mr. Mclvor in M. E» 
J.R.; lh\ Mason, Voigt ; T/nvaitcs Enum. 
Plant, Zeylonensis, PotvcITs Hand-book, 
Econ. Prod., Panjab, Pnrncs^ Knngra Settle- 
ment Report, para. 1 o7 ; Roorkee Proceeding 
Papers on Gwalior Timber, p. 35. 

SALMAN, see Karund. 

SALMANASSAR, king of tlic Assyrians, 
in the year 719 n. c., seized upon Samaria 
and trans])ortcd the inhabitants into flic most 
remote village of Media, In 676, n. c., 
Assaluiraddon dispersed the remnant of the 
kingdoms of Syria and Israel over Persia, 
Media, and the distant provinces of the East, 
in IJ. c. 606, began the captivity of Babylon, 
when Nebuchadnezzar carried away the 
greater part of the Jewish nation, and among 
them, the princes, priests, and even prophets 
into his own dominions, which at that time 
extended as far as Media.- //wc’.v Christianity, 
VoL i, p. 2. See Jews. 

SAL MARTI S, Lat. Iron. 

SALMIAK, Geu. Sal ammoniac, Hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia. 

SALMON, Eng., Span. 

Sauinon, Fa., Scotch. Salamoinj, It. 

LtichH, Gku. LciJiga, Rus. 

Sermonc, It. 

Tin? salmon of Northern Seas docs not 

ihluilflt any of the seas south of Asia, 
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S/LLOD. 


SALFIGLOSSIS. 


though several of the ^shes S. and E. 
0 ^ Asia have a resemblance to the salition. 
It is one of the most remarkable facts in 
the zoology of Asia, that no trout or salmon 
inhabits any of the rivers that debouche into 
the Indian Ocean ^the so-called Himalayan 
trout is a species of carp). This widely dis- 
tributed natural order of fish (Salmonidae) is, 
however, found in the Oxus, and in all the 
rivers of Central Asia that fiow north and 
west, and-the Salrao orientalis, M'Cletland, 
(“ Calcutta Jour. Nat. Hist” iii, p, 283), was 
caught by Mr. GrifiSth (Journals, p, 403) in 
the Bamian river (nortli of the Hindoo Koosh) 
which fiows into the Oxus, and whose waters 
are separated by one narrow mountain ridge 
from those of tho feeders of the Indus. The 
central Himalaya rivers often rise in Tibet 
from lakes full of fish, hut have none (at least 
during the rains) in that rapid part of their 
course from 10,000 to 14,000 feet olevafion : 
below that, fish abound, but, it is believed, 
invariably of different species from those 
found at the sources of tho same rivers. The 
nature oftthe tropical ocean into which all the 
Himalaya rivers debouche, is no doubt the 
proximate cause of tho absence of Salmoninae. 
Sir John Richardson (Fishes of China Seas, 
&c., “ in Brit. Ass. Rep. &c.”) says that no 
species of the order has been found in the 
Chinese and eastern Asiatic seas. Chanos 
argentens is a salmon like fish of the Malabar 
pond in which Hyder’s fish have been s))e- 
cially protected, but the number of predatory 
fish is so great that that piece of water 
can scarcely be used for multiplying the 
latter, for the purpose of distribution. One 
perch-like fish in particular is unusually 
numerous, and the protection which has 
habitually been extended to this one pond, 
seems to have benefitted tho wrong fish, the 
red perch rather than Ilydcr’s salmon-like 
fish. Hu-miuu, or flower fish, is a name given 
at random by tho nations to several fish, sim- 
ply becausethey arecousidercddelicatecating. 
It is a sight tosee a silvery salmon-like fish of 
20 pounds or thereabouts face the line with a 
spring that clears boats and standing men and 
upraised nets. — Mr. Thomas Hooker, Him. 
Jour.,\\, 182 ; Drs. McClelland, Richardson. 

SALMO ORIENTALIS, Fallas. Accord- 
ing to Adams, p. 187, occurs in the Gulf of 
Pe-che-li. The Hippoglossus olivaceus is the 
Japanese halibut ; fish are abundantly cured 
(without salt) in Tibet ; they are cau^it in 
the Yaru and great lakes of Ramchoo, Dob- 
tah, and Yarbru, and are chiefly carp, and 
allied fish, which attain a largo size. — Adams. 

SALNA, also Salun, Hind. Curry, Sal- 
nay, pi. curries. 

SALOD, Hind, Aralia cacbcmirica. 
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SALOHA, IIiND. Fueraria tuberosa. 

SALON, Mantcha tribes on tho upper 
Sagalin. 

SALOO, a cloth of Banda, it is dyed with 
al-root, with a mixture of castor oil, in the pro- 
portion of one pao to every piece of cloth, 
each piece of cloth being eight yards. Besides 
castor oil, ‘ Bussee,’ a kind of earth, is also 
mixed, and goats’ dung and alum. The cloth 
is first rubbed for ten days in the castor oil, 

‘ Russee,’ and goals’ dung, and then dried in 
the suu. After ten days it is well washed and 
dried, and then steeped in tho oil for five 
days ; afterwards washed and dried in the 
sun, and after a third application of soap and 
water the cloth is ready for sale. The cost of 
dyeing different kinds of cloth is as follows ; 

Nynsook cloth sells at 1 anna per yard; 
mulmul at | anna per yard ; and that used 
for the pugree or turban at ^ anna per yard. 

It is not easy to ascertain the extent and 
value of the quantity of saloo cloth annually 
manufactured. It is exported to other parts of 
India, and its use is general, and not limited 
to particular castes. Tiie wholesale market 
value is about 1 rupee, 6 annas, 6 pice, per 
piece according to the quality of the cloth 
dyed. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

SALOTAR. A work is extant on veteri- 
naiy medicine ; it is said to be by Salotarwho 
is said to have been the tutor of Susruta. It 
was translated from Sanscrit in the year 1381. 
But professor Max. Miilicr states that Salotar 
is not known ns the author of such a work 
and he adds that Salotariya is a name of 
Panini, and that the teacher of Susruta is 
said to have been Divodasa. — Muller's Lec- 
tures, p. 142. 

SALOTAR also Salastri, Hind. A ve- 
terinary surgeon. 

SALO also Topleuoe, Rus. Tallow. 

SALOPA, Unia. Caryota urens, Linn. 

SALORA, Ukia. A tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsur, exti*emo height 22 feet, circum- 
ference 1 foot, aud height from the ground 
to the intersection of tho first branch, 5 feet. 
A common tree, only used for firewood. The 
leaves are eaten. — Captain Macdonald. 

SALO WORWANNOE, also Worwan, 
Rus. Blubber. 

SALPAN, Benq. Desmodium gangeticum. 

SALPETER, Dot. Saltpetre. 

S ALPETER SAURE, Geb. Nitric acid. 

SALPETRE, Fb. Nitre. 

SALPIGLOSSIS. This genus of showy 
plants, one of the Scrofulariueae, requires much 
cat*e in their cultivation, the situation in which 
they are grown should be sheltered and 
partially shaded, for if exposed to the sun 
they become withered and die suddenly, the 
colours are purple, red, white, and variegated. 



SALSETTE. 


SALSOLA NUDIFLQRA. 


When grown inpots, they should be fre- notes on the harp” having been heard to proceed 
quently shifted into other pots, only a little from under waterCt that station. Bassein 
larger than the previous ones^ so as to make Salsette were obtained from Baghoba peshwa, 
the plants bushy, the soil should be loam by treaty in 1775, — Dr. Buistin Bombay 
mixed with sand. — RiddelL Times ; Tennents Sketches of the Natural 

SAL PRUNELLA, a tenn applied to History of Ceylon^ p. 383. 
nitrate of potash, fused and cast into balls SALSOLA, Sp. 

resembling prunes or plums, and sometimes Oahro-laneo, Sind. I Kliaru lanee, Sind. 

coloured to resemble them. — Tomlinso?i. Kontee-lanee, ,, | 

SALPUB, The Jit prince of Salpur is sup- A genus of plants belonging to the natural 
posed to have been tlie predecessor of the order Chenopodiacea?, named from ^salsus,’ 
Yadu Bhatti races. — Tod's Rajasthan^ VoL salt, in consequence of' many of the species 
ii, p. 212. yielding kelp and barilla. The species are 

SALSA, Beng. Shrubby ichnocarpus, chiefly found on the sea-shoro in temperate 
Ichnocarpus fruteseens. parts of the world, and also in hot parts of 

SALSAFY. Tragopogon porrifolius. the world where the soil is saline, or where 
SALSAPAEIGLIA, lx. Sarsaparilla. there is salt water in the vicinity. Various 
SALSEPABEILLE, Fr. Sarsaparilla. species of Salsolacece, abound in the more 
SALSETTE. The island that the British saline dry parts of the Doabs of the western 
call Salsette, is named Sashiti or Shasta, by Punjab. Tlie Salsola kali of Europe and the 
natives, a name supposed to be derived colder parts of Asia is mostly found on saudy 
from She-aste, meaning, in Maliratta, eighty- shores, or arid deserts ; an annual bushy plant, 
six, it having formerly contained, it is with stiff thorny channelled leaves. The 
said, that number of villages. It is much the dried plant, when reduced to ashes, yields 
largest of the many islands near the island of ^ 25 to 30 per cent, of carbonate of soda. — 
Bombay, and the islets of Di avee and Versova, O' Shaughnessy^ p. 526. * 

are just off the shore of Salsette. Salsette SALSOLA (tRIFFITHII, Syn. of Car- 
aud Bassein were taken by the British on the oxyion Griflithii, Moq, 

28th December 1774, and Salsette, Bassein SALSOLA INDICA, TVillde. 

and the revenues of Baroacdi were ceded by Ella-kura, Tia.. I Oomarbkeeray, Tam. 

Baghobah on the 6th March 1775. Dr. Hal^uru, „ | 

Buist writing in the Bombay Times of This, witli species of Salicornca?, and other of 
January 1847, mentioned that a party, while the Clicnopodiacese, are natives of the salt 
crossing from the promontory in Salsette marshes and gron mis near the sea, floweringthe 
called the ‘ Neat’s Tongue,’ to near Sewrec, greater part oF the year. The green leaves are 
about sunset, heard long distinct sounds like i universally eaten by all classes of natives 
the protracted booming of a distant bell, the | who live near the sea, and are reckoned very 
dying cadence of an iEuliau harp, the note of wholesome. The leaves of this plant alone 
a pitchpipe or pitch-fork, or any other long- saved many thousand lives during the famine 
drawn-out musical note, it was perceived to in India, of 1791-92-93, It is a small pro- 


arise from the surface of the water all round 


cumbent weed, with linear shaped leaves, is 


the vessel and the boatmen at once intimated j used as greens, and is a very pleasant vegeta- 
that the sounds were produced by fish, j ble. This is occasionally used as a vegetable 
abounding in the muddy creeks and shoals i and being naturally salt, has given rise to 
around Bombay and Salsette ; and that they | the Teling saying, the carping husband 
were perfectly well known and very often | (linding fault wiihout cause) says to his wife, 
heard. Accordinglyon inclining theear towards j tJiere is no salt in the Ilakura. It grows in 
the surface of the w'ater ; or, better still, by | Mala])ar, wliere barilla is made from it. — 
placing it close to the planks of the vessel, the j /^oa’5 , V(fL ii, p, 63; O' Shaughnessy^ p. 
notes appeared loud and distinct, and followed ' 525 ; d^ftfp ry. Sec Vegetables of Southern 
each other in constant succession. The India, Barilla. 

boatmen next day produced specimens of the SALSOLA NUDIFLOBA, Willde. 
fish — a creature (dosely resembling in size J^avakada, Tel. | Kcyyi-kada, Tel. 

and shape the fresh-water perch of the north Tliis is a native of salt barren landsnear tho 
of Europe — and spoke of them as plentiful sea, and flowers during the greater part of the 
and perfectly well known. It is supposed year. The stems are perenniid, many spreading, 
tliat the fish are confined to particular Jocali- close upon the ground, and often striking root, 
ties — shallows, estuaries, and muddy creeks, ramous, extremities of the branches ascending. 
The Bombay Times of Feb. 13, 1849, con- The plant is only used for fuel, but Roxburgh 
tained a communication from Vizngapatara, believes it would doubtless yield excellent 
relative to musical sounds liko tho prolonged seda. — O' Shaughnessy, p. 225 ; Feigi. 
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SALSOLA SODA, see Barilla. 
^ALSOLA SPINESCENS, Wight. 
SALT. 


Mivlh, ' Ab. 

Uyah, Bau, Jav. 

Shih-yen, Chih. 

Kwau-ming-yeu, „ 

Jung-yen, » 

T’sing-yen, „ 

Zout, 1>I'T. 

Oovimon Salt, Eng. 

Muriate of Soda, „ 

Chloride of Sodium „ 

Sel, FR- 

Sal*, Gek. 


Namak, Uind. 

Sale, It. 

Sal, Lat. Tort. Sp. 
Meet, Mit, Mahr. 

Gharain, (Jaratn, Malay? 
Nun, Pbrs. 

Sul, Rus. 

Lavana, Sa.vh, 

LUUU, SiKGH. 

Upim, Taii., Tel. 

Tu*, Turk. 


Twro kinds are distinguished, rock and sea- 
salt. When found native in immense masses, 
which only require to be dug and reiluced 
to powder, it is termed rock salt ; and when 
obtained by the evaporation of sea-water, 
common or sea-salt. Sea-salt is extensively 
manufactured on account of the Indian 
Government at many places along the coast : 
the process is not everywhere exactly the 
same, but generally the sea-water being raised 
by means of pakottas is run into shallow 
beds or ,paus and evaporated : additional 
water being added as the evaporation goes on. 
The salt is raked to the side and conveyed to 
platforms or raised places where the salt is 
heaped in quantities of ten or more garce. 
lu some places, a proportion of the salt water 
is obtained from wells dug near salt creaks ; 
in others the salt water is dammed up in the 
mouths of rivers, where it is partially eva- 
porated for sometime before being ruu iuto 
the pans. lu Bengal the sea water is gene- 
rally evaporated by boiling. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1835, there wore fourteen 
specimens of common salt exhibited. That 
from one locality, was salt which had formed 
on an extensive plain to the south after the 
evaporation of the water driven on by the 
south winds, it was very white, the crystals 
remarkably perfect and of a large size. The 
salt of the Ganjam coast is particularly fine. 
At Nowpada the ci 7 stals ai'e large and pure, 
and so hard do they become when stored, 
that, according to the officers of the salt de- 
partment, sparks of fire are elicited from the 
old heaps, when they are broken up for sale 
with a crowbar. 


In the Madras Presidency, salt is manufac- 
tured on account of government, and sold for 
internal consumption at two rupees permaund, 
or over one halfpenny per lb. The <lnty 
on imported foreign salt is now regulated by 
Act No. 13 of 1871 of the Imperial Council, 
as under — 


Salt imported from any place within or without 
British India^ 

(а) into Brirish Burmah Tts. 0-8-0 permaund. 

(б) into Lower Fro vinoes of Bengal, 3-4-0 „ 

(c) into any other part of British 

India 1-1.3-0 „ 


In the Bombay Presidency the manufacture 
of salt is carried on by individuals, but subject 
to an excise duty of 1 rupee 13 annas (3s. 
7{d.) per muund. Facilities are also afforded 
for the export of salt to Malabar, Travan- 
core. Cochin, and South Canara. Salt is, also, 
extracted from the saline soils of several parts 
of Indiaand used as a condiment. The natives 
of the Bellary, Kurnool and Cuddapah dis- 
tricts of the peninsula, and those of 
Ghazipoor in the villages of Tuttalapore, 
Katouly, Sahory, Chilar and Becompoor all, 
in this way, obtain a useful condiment. A 
brine spring exists at Dyhnnda, North Berar, 
from which salt is manufactured. There are 
al.so salt springs near Prome, in Pegu, from 
which salt is made. In Bellary salt is manu- 
factured from saline earth in the same way 
as saltpetre is procured ; only in the salt 
manufacture the water is not boiled. It is 
extensively consumed in the district, though 
the people prefer sea salt, the greater cost of 
which is however a bar to its use. 

The supply of salt in Bengal is provided 
partly by manufacture, conducted on account 
of the government. The manufacture is car- 
ried on, not by hired labour on the part of 
the government, but by a system of pecuniary 
advances ; the parties receiving them, being 
bound to deliver, at a fixed price, all the salt 
manufacture. Probably 100,000 labourers 
(called molunghce) are engaged in the manu- 
facture in the Sunderbuus. Partly also by 
importation, and in one instance, as, fonoerly 
with Mr. Prinsep’s salt works at Narrianpore, 
partly by private manufacture, under a sys- 
tem of excise. The duty is levied at the 
time of the clearance of the salt from the 
bonded warehouse. On the imported salt, the 
duty is three and a quarter rupees per mauud 
of 82 lbs., or nearly one penny per lb. The 
same rate of duty is levied as excise on salt 
manufactured by private individuals ; and the 
government salt may bo purchased at all 
times lu quantities of not less than 50maunds, 
at a fixed price, which is composed of the cost 
price, with the addition of three and a quar- 
ter rupees per mauud, or a little above Id. per 
lb. The salt agencies are located along the 
head of the Bay of Bengal, viz., at Hidglee, 
Tumlook, Chittagong, Arracan, Cuttack, 
Ballasore, Khoredah. The average cost price 
of produ<‘lioti is about rupees 80 per 100 
inaunds, or a trifle below one farthing per 
lb., thus making the government selling price 
over a penny a lb. The supply of salt is no 
longer a monopoly ; its manufacture and sale 
have not been relinquished by government, 
but individuals participate in its provision, 
both by importation and manufacture, under 
a combined system of customs and excise. 
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The system of fixed prices and open ware- ' 
houses, commenced in 1836*37, when the 
previous system of fixed quantities and pe- 
riodical sales was alKtIishcd, as recommended 
by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1836. 

During the seven years commencing with 
1837-38 and ending with 1843-44 the duty 
on salt was lis. 3-4 per maund. The annual 
average quantity of salt sold and imported 
during that period was 4,627,030 maunds 
of 82 lbs. In November, 1844, the duty 
was reduced to Rs. 3 per maund, and the 
annual average sale increased to 4,966,917. 
In April, 1847, the duty was further reduced 
to Bs. 2-12 per maund, and the annual sale 
amounted to 5,452,900. In April, 1849, the 
duty was again subjected to reduction, when 
it was fixed for 5 years at its present rate of 
Bs. 2-8 per maund. 

Thus in the five periods above adverted to, 
the reduction efiected in the salt tax amount- 
ed to nearly 25 per cent. Rut in December 
1859, the duty was again raised to 3 rupees ; 
and in March 1861, to the original figure 
of rupees 3-4-0. 

The supply of salt to the North-West 
Provinces is furnished partly from the lower 
provinces of Bengal, partly from the Sambhur 
Salt Lake, in Raj poo tan a, and partly from 
the rock-salt, of the Salt Range. 

Punjaub. The excise duty on salt at the 
Punjaub salt mines bus been fixed at three 
rupees per maund. 

English salt, it is said, may be laid down at 
Calcutta at 44s. per ton, or about Rs. 80 per 
100 maunds. But according to the Cal- 
cutta Review, — Rs. 65 per 100 maunds is the 
lowest possible rate at which the transaction 
could be effected. But salt from the Persian 
Gulf and other Arab States is laid down at 
Calcutta at Rs. 40 per 100 maunds. It is 
therefore the high cost of producing Bengal 
salt (Rs 80 per 100 maunds) which alone 
enables English salt to keep a footing in the 
Calcutta market. 

In Bengal, salt is obtained by boiling the 
sea-water. In Bombay, and Madras, the pro- 
cess is that of solar evaporation. In the 
Punjaub, it is extracted in a pure state from 
the salt mines. The Sambhur salt lake, in 
Bajpootana, overflows during the rains, and 
when the watei’S subside, a deep incrustation 
of salt is deposited on its shores for several 
miles round. 

In 1847, salt purchased at Calcutta at Id. 
per lb., the Government price, was sold at 
Benares (400 miles from Calcutta, whore it 
comes into competition with the salt from 
Bajpootana) at 12 lbs. the rupee, or 2 d. per 
lb, ; and, moreover, it is stated to be then 
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considerably adulterated. The consumptidti 
of salt, in India has been calculated so high 
as 24 to 25lbs. Sepoys on foreign service get 
I 2 drs. a day or 17&s. : on boardship they get 
loz. a day or 22|9)s. Mr. W. H. Bayley in his 
memo, on salt assumes 18fi)s. or nearly 2 Rs. 
weight per diem ; which, allowing for children, 
may be reduced to 15Sis. The individual con- 
sumption of salt in India is, however, usually 
estimated at 12 lbs. per head per annum ; and 
assuming the wages of an agricultural labourer 
at three rupees per mensem, it would, at Cal- 
cutta, absorb the income of five days’ labour 
to provide the quantity required for a year. 
The salt duty thus operates ns a tax of about 
I 3 - per cent, upon the labourer’s wages, if he 
have none but himself to provide for. 
If he have a wife or children, the per-centage 
will of course be increased by the amount of 
their consumption. It is to be observed, 
however, on tlie other side, that the wife and 
children w’ould generally contribute some- 
thing to the common fund by the earnings of 
their labour, and thus again reduce the per- 
centage. 

At Benares in 1 847 the purchase of the same 
quantity of salt ( 1 2 lbs.) would absorb ten 
(lays* earnings, thus constituting a charge of 
3 per cent, on the labourer’s income. Tho dif- 
ference in price is occasioned by the cost of 
conveyance, profits of trade, wastage, &c., the 
ordinary charges of commerce. 

The pressure of the salt-tax on the labourer 
is severe, although it is the only w’ay in which 
he contributes to the pecuniary necessities of 
tho State ; in ail other respects ho is not 
necessarily subject to taxation. 

In the Madras and Bombay territories, the 
duty on salt is only about one-third of that 
which prevails in Bengal. « 

A comparison of the amount of salt pro- 
duced with tho numbers of the population 
consuming it, will show that the estimate 
which assigns 12 lbs. as the ordinary annual 
consumption of an individual, is nearly in 
correspondence with fact. The quantity of 
salt sold wholesale and retail or imported 
was, in 1846-47, as under : — 

Bengal r»,lG6,258 I Madras 4,587,720 

N. W. Provinces. 2,070,04:1 1 Bombay 2,573,625 

15,098,546 Maunds of 82 lbs. or 1,311,880,772 lbs. 

If the entire population of British India be 
assumed at one-hundred millions, tho above- 
mentioned quantity of salt would afford to each 
individual about 12 lbs. the facts collected by 
statistical research thus corroborating an 
estimate founded on observation of the habits 
of the people. 

The following table exhibits the quantity 
of salt imported into Calcutta from all 
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codhtries, aud also from England, for the 
sevgn years 1844*5 to 1850-51. 



— 

Imported 
Iroin all 
countries. 

From 

Kngiand. 



Maunds. 

Maunds. 

1A44.45 


970,695 

791 

1845-46 


1.681,968 

606,616 

1846-47 


1,466,744 

.352,8:15 

1847>48 


1,616,084 

752,998 

1848-491 

1 includes salt made in cx- 

1,626,706 

459,803 

1849-50 

^ clsed f^olehs. 

2,126,848 

624,673 

1860-51 J 

1 (the first six months of) 

1,456,007 

672,092 
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Mr. G. Campbell gives the following ns the 
niinnai consumption of taxed salt in ludia. 


Bengal 

Uadraa 

Bombay 

runjab 

North Weiti 
ProTtneee. | 


Total.. 


Salt consuming 
population. 

Katcol 

Duty. 

Consumption. 
Average quan- 
tity of 31aund8 
per annum. 

Quantity per 
head per an- 
num. 


R8. A. 


Seers. 

41.848,941 

2 8 

65,05,604 

6.- 

31,788,287 

0 12 

51,01,276 


19.816.630 

0 13 

32,04.427 

*1 

13.00Q,000 

2 0 

9,54,801 


33.071.885 

iXl 

22,48,234 

4 

139,534,743 


180.14.342 



According to this statement, in Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, 14,811,367 maunds or 
about 541,873 tons of taxed salt is consumed 
annually by a population of 93,462,858 souls, 
giving an average consumptiou of about 6f I 
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seers or about 13 lbs. per head per annum. 
Salt Lakes exist in the Megam pattoo district 
in Ceylon, and its government derive a reve- 
nue of about £42^000 annually, from the salt 
monopoly. 

In the oiTicinal years 1860-61 to 1869-70 
the revenue of Bi'iti.sh India derived from 
salt was. 


1860-61 

61-62 

62- 63 

63- 64 

64- 65 


£3,805,124 

4,563,081 

5,244,150 

5,035,696 

5,523,584 


1865-66 £5,342,149 

66- 67 5,345,910 

67- 68 5,726,093 

68- 69 5,588,240 

69- 70 5,888,707 


Lencha, Tib., means common salt, of which 
in Tibetan commei’ce, three sorts ai’e known ; 

1. Sercha — White aud best. 

2. CMina — Reddish and good. 

3. Pencha — Yellowish aud bad, contains 
soda or magnesia and earthy matter. 

All the salt consumed in eastern Tibet is 
the produce of lakes or miuos situated to the 
north of the Yaroo river, or comes from 
“ Lnchc,” a district lying between Digarchi 
and Ludak, which is traversed by the Yaroo. 
The best information procurable is to the 
effect that all the salt of Tibet is the produce 
of lakes ; still there arc people who assert 
that it is also dug out of the ground. Possibly 
this is confined to the vicinity of the lakes or 
to their dried margins. All travellers in 
Tibet are agreed that the salt-producing dis- 
tricts are the most rugged and inaccessible 
that can bo imagined, in the vicinity of the 
deposits the ruggeducss is great. It is quite 
true that only men and sheep can reach the 
salt deposits. It is also true that the elevation 
of the deposits prevents tlioir being worked, 
except for tlie warmer half of the year, April 
to November. Thousands of sheep are em- 
ployed in carrying the salt from the deposits 
to places accessible to yaks. These latter 
animals carry it all over Tibet in loads up to 
160 lbs. Sheep in open places will can^ 20 
to 24 lbs. 

Ouo of the most extensive manufactures on 
India's shores is that of sea salt, aud, simple as 
the process seems, it is far from devoid of 
ingenuity or interest. Amongst the numer- 
ous islands which fringe the Malabar Coast, 
there are countless narrows, creeks aud inlets, 
left dry at low tide, the expanse of mud then 
exposed being often enormous. Off the shores 
of Sewree the tide at springs retires nearly 
two miles : and this is nothing at all out of 
the way in the neighbourhood. When salt- 
pans are proposed to be established, the fii'st 
thing is to construct a mud embankment, — a 
foundation for it being selected whei'e the 
water is never more than four or five feet 
deep. The crest of the embankment is made 
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to surmount this by two or three feet— the 
base of it is generally from two to three times 
its height. Openings are purposely left at 
intervals in the principal embankment, and 
from these, at riglit angles to the main line of 
the wall, other embankments are run inland, 
parallel to each other, leaving a current be- 
tween large enough to admit of a line of salt 
boats running up. Immediately behind the 
embankments the ealt-pans are laid down. 
These consist of rectangular compartments, 
from twenty to thirty feet across, and com- 
monly twice as long as they are l)road, and 
from a foot to a foot and a half in depth. 
They are separated from each other by little 
mud walls, about three feet across at bottom, 
and two at top, more or less, according as 
little channels for filling the pans are meant 
to be run along them or not. Two, three, or 
four lines of pans, according to the extent of 
the back water, are carried along the rear of 
each embankment — carcj being taken to leave 
an area of land capable of being flooded by 
the sea betwixt the pans and the mainlainl, 
three or four times the size of the pans them- 
selves. So soon as the monsoon is iairly over, 
all the fresh water that has accumulated in 
the pans or back water is run off, and in No- 
vember or December the sea is admitted to 
the back water through a sluice in the embank- 
ment. The pans are now carefully cleaned 
out, their floors and walls being made smooth 
and nice. In about a month after it lias been 
admitted to the back water, the sea water, 
now getting reduced in quantity, and en- 
creased in saltness by evaporation, is let into 
the pans. The first charge requires about 
six weeks to evaporate : subsequent charges 
are dried up in half the time of the first, thus 
dimiuishing as the season becomes hotter, and 
the brine more strong. The strength of the 
brine is judged of by its becoming red : in 
fact, by a curious creature, of the volvax 
kind, makes its appearance just as the salt is 
ready to crystallise, — often tinting the salt 
itself of a fine pinkish hue : it is the same as 
to be found in a fossil state in the Puujaub 
rock-salt, and which often tinges the waters 
of our seashores as if stained with blood. 
When very nearly dry, the salt, which has 
now accumulated to the thickness of an inch 
or two, is raked olF, the upper portion of which 
is beautifully white, and almost quite pure, 
being, first taken, — the lower portion, often 
crystallised in pieces of half an inch cube, is 
taken up next, — it is slightly mixed with clay, 
and is that generally in use. The white and 
bluish salt are now piled up separately in 
conical heaps, about sixteen feet in diameter, 
and ten feet high, which are preserved with a 
thick thatching of grass during the monsoon. 
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The white salt is as pure as any in the world 
— the black salt is mixed with about on#or 
two per cent, of clay. Both are in a great 
measure free of the magnesian salts and sul- 
phates which contaminate the pan-made suits 
of Europe ; — everything more soluble than 
muriate of soda remaining behind in solution, 
is washed away by the rains. Salt-pans are 
much less efficient when new than afterwards, 
and they continiio to improve as the ground 
becomes impregnated for ten or fifteen years. 
When the first crystallisation is unsati factory, 
as it often is, a second charge of brine is let 
on before the salt from the first is removed. 
'J'he evaporation in the hack water goes on, 
of course, as rapidly us in the pans themselves, 
*aud by this contrivance, which requires no 
care or preparation, an amount of evaporating 
j surface three or four times that of the pans is 
I secured : the pans themselves only req^airo 
troiilile or attention, the back water require 
none. The pans are drawn from three to four 
tilings every year : as the rains approach, they 
arc abandoned for the season. The sea is 
seldom let in more than once or ISvice into 
the back water : were tlie whole available 
surface kept covered, double the amount of 
salt at present maunfactured might be made. 
The supjily, however, is so close on the heels 
of the demand, and the profits arc so very 
low, that there is no reason why production 
should be extended. Such is the convenience 
of the shores of the Peninsula for the manu- 
facture, and so easily and so cheaply can the 
process of storing and carrying away be 
managed, that attempts made to bring salt 
from Sind, where it is to be had in unlimited 
quantity ready made, have proved unre- 
in iiucrative. The idea, therefore, of importing 
salt from England into India is ab^ut as 
chemerical as any that ever entered tlie human 
imagination ; while the abuse heaped on the 
quality of the salt used in India is as unde- 
served as may be. The upper salt is scarcely 
surpassed in purity by the finest the Cheshire 
mines send fortli : while the black salt con- 
tains as much of the pure muriate of soda as 
does the common pan-made salt at home. The 
matter which contaminates the former is con- 
spicuous, and looks very dirty, but then it is 
perfectly harmless ; the subtle contaminants 
of the latter are eminently mischievous, though 
invisible. An English adult is supposed to 
consume at an average of from fifteen to 
twenty pounds of salt annually, so that he 
would in this way swallow some three ounces 
of mud a year ; in India, numbers of people 
cut pounds’ weight of clay by choice. 

In the Madras Presidency salt is manufac- 
tured all round the coast line from Mangalore 
to Ganjam. Salt pans are situated close to 
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th® creeks or inlets from the sea. The manu- 
facturing season commences about January 
an3 closes with the partial rains in July and 
August. The first process is to repair the 
pans. The earth is rammed down to a hard 
smooth level and water is baled or let in from 
the creeks into a reservoir where it is allowed 
to be condensed for about one month whence 
it is let off into the smaller beds. In some 
localities the process of storing water in the 
reservoirs is avoided and the water taken 
from brine wells. In the hot season the brine 
in wells is so strong that it requires admixture 
of the ordinary sea w'uter. The brine let into 
the pans, which are generally 2 to 4 inches 
deep, evaporates in about 5 days, but as crys- 
tals are not well-formed within that time, the 
process of letting brine into the pans is again 
repeated, sometimes as often as 3 or 4 times, 
and salt is scraped up after final evaporation. 
In oertain localities the brine is allowed to 
remain in the pans nearly a foot thick for 40 
days, and the salt when formed scraped. A 
pan is about half a eawny or two-thirds of an 
acre, three-quarters of the space is occupied 
by the re?ervoir and side beds, wh(n*e the 
water is allowed to bo condensed. The other 
quarter is formed into generally a dozen beds, 
where the brine is finally allowed to evapo- 
rate and deposit salt. 

The persons who make salt have a kind of 
lieredilary right and ai e paid by Government 
at rates varying from 6 to 2(3 rupees a garce, 
or 120 rnauuds of 82 lbs. eacli, whicli is from 
Irf. to 5d. nearly per mauiul in lOnglish money. 
The actual cost is from 4 to 6 rupees a garce. 
Salt is stored in heaps of 10 or 20 garce each, 
either where it is manufactured, or at some 
distance from it and sold by Goverumenl^at 
2 rupees a maund or a little over 2 farthings 
per lb. •The minimum quantity sold by the 
Madras Government is 1 maund of 82 lbs. 

In the manufacture of the eartli-salt in the 
Bellary district of the Madras Presidency, 
mounds are erected generally not far fiom 
the lines of di*aiiiage of the country at any 
convenient spot where the soil is saline and 
W'ater can bo easily obtained. Patclies of 
the most saline earth occur in various places, 
and their qualities tested in a simple manner 
by application to the tongue. The earth is 
dug up and heaped in a mound ten or twelve 
feet high ; at different levels of the mound 
funnels arc excavated and lined with beaten 
earth, and the loose earth being placed in 
these is gradually exhausted by repeated 
washings. The water having been sulliciently 
changed with salts in its passage through the 
the different funnels is run on to a level floor 
of rammed earth surrounded by a low rim. 
Under the influence of a Bcllary suu, evapora- 
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tion is effected in a few days and a residue of 
salt is left. This is piled in heaps for any 
moisture (bittern) to drain off, and when dry, 
it is sold to the villagers for domestic con- 
sumption. The wholesale price is about 30 
measures for a rupee, it is retailed at about 
eight cash per seer, which is half the price of 
sea salt. It is not usually sold in canton- 
I ment, as it is never used by the population of 
sepoys, camp followers and other people not 
belonging to that part of the country, its use 
seems to be entirely eonfined to the villagers. 

One specimen which was brought by a man 
who engaged largely in the manufacture, as a 
fair specimen of the salt produced in his dis- 
trict was chemically examined. 

Wlien air-dried, it still contained 3 per 
cent, of moisture ; it was of slight alkaline 
reaction, clean but of wdiite eflloresced appear- 
ance without any regular crystals. Exsic- 
cated, it had the following composition per 
cent. 

Sodium cliloriile . ...44*50 Oalcium carbonate. 0*70 
Sodium Biilpliatc ...40*30 Insoluble (sand, 

]ilaj»ncisium suljdisitc. 4‘Od clay, iSre.) 0*45 

MaaneHium nitrate... 0*24 

Magnesium carbonate 0*35 Total... 100*47 

j A person consuming daily tlieinodcratearaouut 
of aquarter of an ounce of this saltwould take 
along with the real salt a quantity of sodium 
and magnesium sulphates (anhydrous) equal 
i to 121 grains of Glauber’s salt and 12 grains 
of Epsom salt. Difference of taste would not 
warn people against this. Magnesium chlo- 
i ride and nitrate, and the presence of these in 
the mother liquor adherent to crystals of salt 
would give a decided unpleasant flavour. 
This is not, however, the case with sodium 
sulphate, its taste is not very disagreeable, 
and in this sample it seemed to be entirely 
concealed by that of the chloride, a slightly 
bitter after-taste arose from the magnesium 
salts present. The brackishness imparted by 
1 this salt to many of the wells sunk in the 
black cotton soil is differeut in character from 
that arising in consequence of previous sewage 
contamination. A peculiarity of the saline 
1 deposits diffused through the black cottou soil 
of the Ceded Districts is their tendency to 
accumulate iu the lines of drainage, not only 
about dry water-courses at the low level of 
valleys but also near to the lower drainage 
system of the country. In some parts of tlie 
Ceded Districts, wells near to rivers give, as 
a rule brackish water, quite contrarily to 
what one would expect. The reason of this 
is probably to be found in the very partial 
w^ashiug wliich the soil undergoes from the 
scanty rainfall. The salts are washed from 
the soil of the higher tracts of country, but, 
by the time, the sub-soil drainage water has 
percolated to the lower parts of the valleys, 
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it is much nearer to the surface and the ces- 
Stttiou of rain with the force of evaporation 
causes the salts to stop on their journey 
towards the sen. 

Cuttack salt is produced by solar evapora- 
tion : it is of two kituls, viz., Puugah salt, 
obtained by boiling to a residuum highly 
concentrated brine ; and Kurkutch, or gravel 
salt, produced by the aid of solar evapora- 
tion only, from sea- water. The water is in- 
troduced into small beds prepared with a 
smooth bottom of clay, tightly depressed in tlm 
ground, and surrounded by a slight ridge of 
earth. A few hours exposure in the burning 
sun of March and tlie two following nioutlis, 
is suffiident to evaporate the water in these 
beds, which deposits the salt it held in solu- 
tion. A fresli supply is then let in, and the 
process of total or only p.n-tial evaporation is 
continued, till the bottom of the beds is 
covered with a layer of tliis salt, more or less 
thick, which is then scraped up and is the salt 
of the sam}»le. Both these kinds of salt are pro- 
duced all along the sea board of the Cuttack 
province, from February to June, and under 
W'hat is practically a government monopoly. 
Theseason’s manufacture oflH60-61 amounted 
to 50,000 tons of the one, and 44,000 tons of 
the other. The production is considered hand- 
somely to remunerate the petty contractors, 
who engage witli government for its supply 
at 10 annas and 4 annas per manud for eacli 
kind respectively, which is c(]uivalent to 35^. 
\(i. per ton for the one, and 145. 5rf. per ton 
for the other, in English money and measure. 
To the Puugah must be added about 50 per 
})er cent, to the Kurkutch about 25 pur cent, 
for expenses of superintendence, &c. To the 
more extended manufacture of tlie white salt, 
the present insalubrity of the manufacturing 
localities and the cousequoiit difficulty of pro- 
curing labour as well as the insufficiency of 
the fuel supply, are obstacles. The coarser 
kind may be manufactured ad infinitum, but 
is now'herc appreciated so much as in the 
district, as, not being cooked like the Pungub, 
it is more acceptable to the scrupnions caste 
prejudices of tlie Uryah people. The bulk of 
both kinds is exporteil to Calcutta. The 
local retail price at Cuttack in the shops of 
the bazaar fur Kurkutch is 6$. 3<f. per niauud 
of 100 English lbs. Pungah is sold at the 
government depots at 8s. 3rf. per maund. 

The common salt made at ILamrcc, is used 
with food by the iiilnihitants and is sold at 1 
rupee per maund. Tiio annual production, is 

100.000 maunds, but could be extended to 

500.000 i f necessary. The salt not required for 
consumption in the province is exported from 
Chittagong. The salt is manufactured by 
boiling the sca-wator after it has been allowed 
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to stand for some days on land prepared to 
receive it. 

The Baee Namak of Lucknow is an im- 
pure chloride of sodium. Formerly the 
greater part of the salt consumed by na- 
tives of Oudh was made in this province, 
uow it comes from other proviuces, and this 
is the only kind made at present in Oudh. 

Salt is also obtained from salt mines in tho 
Shahpore district. Crystals of common salt 
are found in salt-pits at Futtehpore. 

Mr. Plowden’s report contains the discus* 
sions which took place before the salt mono- 
poly was instituted by tbeBritish Government 
in 1805 and the Statistical Reporter for May 
1810, shows the changes that have been 
made in the Monopoly price. No Native 
Government ever monopolized the sale of salt 
and when the British did so the people com- 
plained bitterly. 

Rock salt is always obtainable from tho 
Indian druggists, who retail it ns a medicine. 

Common salt is produced by evaporation 
from brine pits in the Gurgaon district, and 
together with the produce of the “»Sambhar” 
and other salt lakes of the Jaipur territoiy, 
forms an important article of export east- 
ward. The great manufacturing district of 
the N. W. of India for evaporated alimentary 
salt is Gnrgaon ; where it is obtained by 
exposing the brine or salt impregnated water 
in shallow pans or pools to the heat of the 
sun. The neighbouring foreign territory of 
Jaipur also produces suit, especially the lake 
of Sambhar, the salt of which is celebrated. 
These salt works supply the north-eastern 
parts of the Punjab, both internally and for 
export, just as the rock salt of the salt range 
mities supply the upper Punjab. Some of 
the salt villages are within the gurgaon 
district, but those producing the best salt 
are in the pcrgunnali of Jhajjar, tho territory 
recently taken from tlie nawab of Jhajjar. 

The alimentary salt, used at Lahaul', is ob- 
tained from Changtlian in Tibet. This salt, 
called in Tibet, “ sa,” comes from Changtlian. 
A large quantity is imported into Ladak for 
consumption in this province, and for tlio 
maharaja of Kashmir’s army throughout the 
Jammu and Kashmir territories. 

All the Punjab proper, down to the south- 
ern Dcrajut is supplied from the mines of the 
salt range where vast beds of pure rock salt 
are either worked in open quarries or liy gal- 
leries and shafts cut in tho salt rock itself. 
Saltmines of theTrans-Indus in the southern 
Klmttuk hills ai’e situated near tho villages of 
Buliudoorkheyl, Kurruckaud Lutumur. There 
is also a separate mine at Malgeen, a place 
lying cast of Kohat. The headmen of these 
villages receive a fixed percentage on the 
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C(fllectious at the mines to obtain tlieir good 
w^ll. The Sikhs never managed these mines 
at all. They farmed them out to some local 
chief, and left him to collect what he could. 
Under British rule, the control and working 
of the mines is in the hands of government 
officers ; the salt is excavated and sold at the 
mine at a fixed duty of two, tliree and four 
annas per maund of 80 lbs., covering all ex- 
penses. There are five salt mines worked by 
government in the Salt Kange ; one at Ka- 
labagh, across the Indus, and several in the 
Kohat district, and the supply from thc^se 
sources may be said to be inexhaustible. An 
excise duty of 3 rupees per maund of 80 lbs. 
is now chai-ged upon all salt sold, the rate 
having been increased from 2 rupees about 
the year 1855 ; and the revenue derived 
from this source amounted to upwards of 
£280,000. The salt mines are also the means 
of ^supplying the traders of the Punjab with 
a kind of paper currency. By payment of 
the regulated price at any of the Punjab 
treasuries, a warrant for the delivery of so 
much salji at the mines may be obtained ; 
these documents are transferable, and pass 
from hand to hand like banknotes. 

The Friend of India has stated that the 
natives of North India have shewn a decided 
preference for imported English salt over 
that which is manufactured in Bengal and 
that the Bengal government has been anxious 
to retire from the monopoly of manufacture 
and leave it to private enterprise. 

Ill China, at Kia-i-Chau in the province of 
Shansi, salt was formerly made as in India in 
shallow earth pans by evaporation by the heat 
of the sun, and tliis is still practised at Cheh- 
kiang and almost every other province on the 
sea shore. As iu British India, salt manufac- 
ture in*China is a monopoly and smuggling 
is extensive. It is used thei*e incilicinally, as 
an external application. 

Leech, in his report on the passes of the 
Hindoo Cush, mentions that iron-smiths are 
regarded by the Kaffir as natural bondsmen, 
and are occasionally brought for sale to the 
musulman people of the valhys ; also, that 
the oath of peace of the Kaffir consists in 
licking a piece of salt. This is also the 
oath of the Kasia on the eastern frontier 
of Bengal. Salt is regarded amongst the 
mahomedans in several parts ol Asia, as a 
social bond, and a servant will say that he 
has eaten the government salt, and must obey. 

Ezra, iv, 14, says 'We have raaiutenauce 
from the kiug’s palace,’ or, as it is in the 
margin of some Bibles, ‘ We eat the king’s salt.’ 
There is here a very remarkable coincidence 
with hindoo manuors : multitudes of poor 
brahmins are fed from the houses of tlio 
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rich ; and it is very common for a servant to 
say, I eat Sahab’s salt. A faithless servant is 
called namuk liaram, from namuk, salt, and 
Imram, faithless. It is supposed this allusion in- 
timates, as an Eastern compliment, that what 
salt is to food, that a master is to his servant. 
Malihin, AuA.n., means on terms of salt. Salt 
among hiudoos is considered the essence and 
preserver of the seas ; it was therefore used 
ill their offerings to the gods. The old idea 
in Europe was, that salt is a body composed 
of various elements, into which it cannot bo 
resolved by liumaii means, hence, it becamo 
the type of an indissoluble tie between indi- 
viduals. Homer calls salt sacred and divine> 
and whoever ate it with a stranger was sup- 
posed to become his friend. By the Greek 
authors, as by the Arabs, hospitality and salt 
are words (ixpressing a kiudred idea. Tho 
Bedouins of El Ilejaz, have peculiar notions 
of the salt-law. — Arts and Manufactures ; 
Local Exhibition Committee ; Report of the 
Madras Central Committee for the Exhibit 
Hon oflSol ; Rhode^ MSS ; Cat Mad. Ex. 
of 1857 ; Report of Board of Customs^ Salt 
and Opium : Calcutta^ 1819, also Calcutta 
RetneWy 1847 ; Bcnaal Ilurknru, May 10 
ami 30, 1860 ; Cat. Cat. Ex. 1862 ; PoweWs 
JRmd-book; Econ. Prod. Punjab^ p. 117; 
Rurton's pilgrimoffc to Meccah^ Vol. ii, pp. 
334-35 ; Poolc^ Statistics of Commerce ; 
Awheyn on Sait Trade ; Madras Revenue 
Board's Proccedwr/s^ 11 /A Jamiary 1860, 
No. 1 50 ; Dr. Nicholson. 

SALT, BLACK. 

nauKik, Hon. ! Soncbul namak, Hind. 

To make this medicinal substance, take 1 
maund of Saml)ar or Diudwa salt ; ^ seer of 
tlie fruit of Terminalia belerica ; ^ seer of 
the fruit of Terminalia chebula ; ^ seer of 
Aonla or Emblica officinalis ; ^ seer of Black 
sajji or impure carbonate of soda: all these 
are put into an eartlicu pot over a fire and 
kept there till scorched ; when about 35 out 
of 41 seers remain, the pot is taken off and 
the black salt is made. About two mauuds 
of wood are used. The price is Rs. 3 per 
maund. It Is used as medicine iu India and 
China. In China it seems to contain a little 
sulphurct of iron and is given in eulargorneuts 
of the spleen and liver. — Smith Mat. Med, ; 
Powcllj Hand-book Econ. Pro. Punjab^ pp. 
9 and 98. 

SALT LAKES, sec Iran, Lakes, Ilooghly, 
Ears, Sambhar. 

SALT RANGE. Tliis range of moun- 
tains ill the Panjab extends from ihc eastern 
base of the Suliman Mountains to the river 
Jhelum, lat. 32'* 30' — 33'* 20', The Salt Range 
runs transversely between the Jhelum and 
the Indus, and the Baloti Range, and Shaikh 
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Budin hills, which may be considered as a 
portion or continuation of the range Trans- 
ludus, lie ill the vicinity of the Salt Range ; 
having those hills on the south, the Peshuwur 
hills on the north, and the end of the 
Sulaiman Range with the Waziri hills on 
the west. From this place onwards down the 
western frontier, the geological features of the 
brandies of the Sulaiman range 'were repre- 
sented at the Lahore f^xhibition by several 
fossils from the Lagari, Mazari and Lower 
Hills belonging to the Sulaiman system. The 
rocks in the part of the range between hit. 
32" 30* and 33° 20' are, magnesian lime- 
stone, new red sandstone, fossiliferons sand- 
stone, red clay and sandstone, containing coal | 
and mineral sulphur, rock salt, gypsum, brown I 
and red iron ore and alum slate. The lower | 
beds contain no organic remains but the upper I 
abound in them. The iron ore is a red or 
brown Insematite, so rich that in many places 
the needle of the compass becomes qiiife use- 
less even at a considerable distance fi om the 
rocks, owing to their being higlily nnignelic, j 
from the quantity of iron which tiny contain, j 
The sandstone abounds with the exuviie ol‘| 
enormous animals, either Saurians or Sauroid i 
iishes. The Hills at Kala JJagh contain great ! 
quaiililios of aluminous slate, from which alum j 
is obtained at various maim fact ories in that 
town. The slate, well sprinkled with water, 
is laid in alternate strata ivith wood, until the 
pile reaches a height of 25 to 30 1‘eet ; it is 
then lighted and the combustion continued for 
about tivclve hours, in which time the colour 
of the slate is couvei’ted from greyisJi bla(d< to 
(lark red. This change of colour indicating 
that the process has been carried to a siitii- 
cient extent, the mass is thrown into a tank 
liolding as much w^atcr as it is com})ute<l tlie 
alum is competent to snturati?. After three 
days the water, whi<di becomes of a dai k red 
(jolour, is drawn otli mixed with a due propor- 
tion of potash and boiled down. 'The residuum 
on cooling becoming a solid mass of alum. 
Mr. Powell mentions that the principal beds 
of salt 0 (;cur in the red marls and sandstones 
of the Devonian group, on the sontliei'ii side 
of the Salt Range. They are from J5() to 
200 feet in thickness, hut masses of salt ; 
are also found interspeu'sed among the marls 
and detached from tlic main IkmIs. *J1iere 
are three principal varieJi(*s of salt, viz., red, 
white and crystal salt. The red is preferred 
for m(.*rchamlise, as it do(!s not break up so 
readily as the others. The Avhite variety 
not unfreqnently passes into a grey or green- 
ish and purpiisli (jolonr. The liahadur Khail 
Trans-Indus niir.(', yields black salt, and this 
is sliipped at Esa Kliail for export, liaving 
specific uses of its own. TJie Salt Range 
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mines are of two kinds ; one where the salt 
rock is approached by galleries and excava- 
tions, the other where, as at Kalabagb, or tlie 
Trans-Indus mines, the salt is at the surface 
of tlie rocks and is quarried rather than mincil. 
At the Kalabagh mines, the mineral exists 
close to the surface and crops out behind the 
t(‘iTa(?ed liouses of Kalabagh, forming a wall 
which overhangs the town. 

KIphinstone, describing the town and miiu'S 
of Kalabagh, says, as lie passed beneath, he 
perceived windows and balconies at a great 
.height crowded witli women and children. 
The road beyond W7is cut out of the solid 
salt at the foot of cliffs of tliat mineral, in 
some ]>laces more than 1 00 feet high above 
the river. The salt is bard, clear and almost 
pure. It would be like cryslal were it not in 
some parts streaked and tinged with red. In 
some places salt springs issue from the foot of 
the rocks and leave the ground covered with 
a crust of the most brilliant whiteness. All 
the earth, particularly near the town, is 
almost hlood-red, and this with tlie strange 
and iM/antifnl spectacle of the salt r«)cks, and 
the Indus flowing in a deep and clear stream 
fhroiigh lofty mountains past this (‘xtraordi- 
nary town, presented such a scene of wonder 
as is rarely witnessed.'^ Tiic; mines or ratluT 
quarries wliich were described by Eljihin- 
stoiK;, are now closed, and Tlie salt is ex- 
tra(*tcd instead, at JIari, on the opposite side 
of fh(‘ river. 'J'lie out-turn of salts in mannds 
and revenue, derived from the KIuMira min(‘S 
alone for the four years I861-1S()1, is as 
follows, about Ils. 2 ^ tlic mannd, 
lsr»I, Mils. at Ks. 2-!>, value Ks. 10,4r>,72( 

7,.T),1:J0, 3 22.05,403 

ISGl, 1,02,132, 3 • 20,7(1,303 

In th(} tertiary formations of lire Salt 
' Range, gold is found in minute scales., and 
; has (loui>lless been dioivod from plufonic and 
j ni(‘lan)orphie ro(*ks, the disint(‘gration of 
I wliich has fijrni>hed the material of wliich 
tlu; strata of the series arc comjiosed and in 
the IhmIs of numerous nullahs which flow 
iliroiigh the “ meiocene” formations, the 
sand is washcil for gold. Cold seems to ho 
obtained in the largest quantity towards the 
iiiilns, north of tlm Salt Range. The gold 
washiiig of the Salt Range are nearly all in 
the Jhclum district. The Salt Range of moun- 
tains, seems to he tho Mens Oromenus of Pliny, 
ami the Sanskrit Raumaka. lu (he year 1850, 
158 cradles w^(no at work, and tiny were 
taxi d from Rs. 2 to 5 per ‘‘ troon the 
total tax amounted to Rs. 525. lii the 
stn^arns where gold-sand is washed, grains of 
platinum are oc(;asionally found in small 
quantities ; the gold seekers call the metal 
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“*safetl sonn,” nnd reject it asus^clcss ; platinum 
h»g also been found in the Tavi river of 
Jammu territory, and in the Kabul river at 
Nuushora. Salt Range coal from Find 
T)adun Khan costs at Multan, rupees 100 
per hundred roaund, and is not first-rate, 
and, according to Mi'. Oldham, the supply is 
likely to be very limited. Sea-borne coal 
costs on the Sind Railway rupees lOo, and 
W'ould probably cost on the Punjab Railways | 
rupees 140 per hundred maunds. — Calcutta 
jieview, February 1868, p. 296 ; Powell’s 
Hand-book. 
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TTbkir, 

Ar. 

Shora, IIiN!)., Pehs, I 

Malh-i-Barut, 


NitrO) Tout. It., Hi\ 1 

Siaa-shi, 

Can. 

Nitruiii, 

Lap. 

Maiig-Hiau, 

Chjn. 

Potassj^nitras, 
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Yen-siau, 

9) 

»Sal-piitrai, 

99 

Ho-siau, 

99 

Saiitiawa, 

Malay. 

I’i-shwang, 

99 

Mcsiuio entail ? 

Maleal. i 

iSalifjter, 

Dut., Oku. 

Seiiifcra, 

j;.us. 1 

NitratiO of potash, Eno. 

Yavakslira, 

Sans. ! 

Erismatic nitri 

^9 

Eng., Fk. 

Wedi-Luiiu, 

SlNGil. 1 

Eitre, 

Sa litre, 

Sp. : 

»Suria-khar, 

Guz. 

Tottil-uppu, T 

AM., Tel. j 


The sahpetre of commerce is obtained from ! 
the East Indies, chiefly from Oudh, Reugal 
and Nellore. In those districts it generally 
occurs as a white incrustation on the soil, 
being also mixed with it to a consiilerable 
depth. The earth is scraped and boiled with 
water. The solution is then concentrated by 
the heat of the sun and the water afterwards 
evaporated by artificial heat. From this the 
salt appears in impure crystals Avhich.are 
exported to Britain in coarse bags of sacking. 
In this state the salt is known as “rough 
saltpetre.” The empty bags arc soaked and 
boiled to extract the salt they may have 
imbibed and then sold to the makers of coarse 
wrapping paper. Ils ordinary juice is £38 
to £40 the ton, but during the mutinies 
ill Northern India) in 1857 and 1858, it 
rose to £59. It is refiued by boiling and 
cooling, the pure crystals forming in the cold 
solid solution leaving the impurities still 
dissolved. 

Madras . — Atthe Madras Exhibtion of 1 855, 
eight good samples ivere exhibited, the jury 
considered that exhibited by Mr. Ouchterlony 
to bo the best, and a^’arded to him a 2nd class 
Medal — the next and almost eijually good, 
being that of Mr. J. Rundall, Razolo, Rajah- 
inundry — to whom the jury awarded honor- 
able mention. The specimens of commercial 
saltpetre examined in Madras have, gene- ; 
rally speaking, been very jiure, and especially 
free from “ suljihalcs.” Saltjietro of South- 
ern India, is made at Mogauorc and Errode, 
also of a very fine quality at Ellore. The 
native name of the town is Oopoo Ellore, 
shewing that it has long been famous for this 


mineral ; it sells at 1 rupee the maund, very 
good, but they produce a twice boiled salt- 
petre at 2 rupees which is veiy superior. 

jRame/j.— Saltpetre is found in some of 
the caves of Teuasserim and is imported from 
Rangoon. 

Sumatra. — Marsden, in his Sumatra Re- 
searches, referring to the saltpetre caverns 
in the counlry of Caltown near the land of 
the Davi river, states that these caves are 
filled with nests of innumerable birds of the 
swallow kind which abound the more the 
further one advanced into the cave and 
that it was their dung forming the soil (in 
many places from four to six and even 
from fifteen to twenty feet deep) which 
aflbrds the nitre. A cubic foot of this 
earth produced on boiling? pounds 14 ounces 
of saltjictrc, and a further experiment gave 
one-ninth more. 

Bdlary . — The soil of the Bellary district 
is very favourable for tlie manufacture 
of saltjietre. In the process, the earth is 
put into jiits and mixed with saline water. 
The solution is afterwards drawn oflf into 
earthen jiots, boiled, and afterwards poured 
iuto shallow vessels to crystallise. 

Punjab . — Saltpetre is made in most of 
the plain districts of the Panjab, particu- 
larly in Multan, Dera Ghazi Khaii, Jhang, 
and Gugara, wheie it effloresces spontane- 
ously about old ruins, and is collected and 
purified by boiling and re-crystallization, 
it forms a considerable article of export 
both inland, beyond the frontier, and also 
to the seaports. A company for the 
.manufacture of saltpetre has recently been 
established at Multan. Saltpetre is found 
naturally in the soil, in many parts of the 
Punjab, efiloreseing near old buildings. It is 
not to be confused, however, with the W'hite 
eflloresceuce often observed on the “ Reh,” 
or barren uncultivated lands, and Avhich is 
usually a sulphate of soda. 

Bengal supplies to the European 
market, the largest portion of this salt. 

Cuttack nitre is known locally as Kehai 
jabkhai. A black kind is obtained by a process, 
of solution and filtration of the salt which 
is found effloresced on ohl mud walls. A 
white kind is the same salt more care- 
fully jirepared for the most part in the 
hill tracts from a similar efflorescence found 
in the cold months on the base of cow- 
house walls, and there generated, it is to 
be supposed, by the oxidation of the ammonia 
thrown oft' from the urine of the cattle. 
Neither kind is manufactured extensively 
enough for commercial purposes ; still the 
local manufacture furnishes a good deal of 
the saltjietrc, if not the bulk of it, used iu 
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SALUTA'i'IONS. 


SALVADORA OLEOIDES. 


native gunpowder for shooting and for lire- 
M’orks, 

Saltpetre and salt are produc- 
ed abundantly in some parts of Sliahabad, but 
crude saltpetre is pref)aiod at from 6 to 7 
rupees per local maund, by the Nooueali work- 
meu : this, in its crude state, would be 15/. to 
18/, per ton, while the salt produced with the 
saltpetre is of a eotirsc kind, and only sold to 
the poorest of the community, under the name 
ofKharree uamak. It cun, however, easily 
be purified by i)oiling, and then is a good and 
pure salt. 

China . — Saltpetre is manufactured in 
China, from tlie natural efllorescence of the 
soil, but it is largely imported. 

Falestine. — Near Sbaara, distant about an 


The Arabs say, ** Hania,” “may it be good^to 
you,” the person addressed bows and retuivis, 
“may Allah be your preserver.” Amongst 
maboniodaus in India the ordinary salutation 
at meeting is salam alaikum, peace be unto 
you, and the return is alaik-us-salam, but a 
servant will exclaim dowlat-ziada, may your 
wealth increase ; umr daraz, may your life 
be prolonged, umr o dowlat-ziada, may your 
years and your dignity increase. A person 
of high rank as in Europe, first addresses 
a visitor by asking Khariat ? are you well, 
to which the reply will be, is your liigliness 
well. The salutations in India amongst ma- 
homedans often assume the form of a blessing 
or prayer, as may your life be long ; may 
you live a century and a quarter. — Burton^s 


hour and a half from Missema, tlie houses j Pilgrimage to Meccah^ Vol. 1, p. 292 ; 
have large heaps of saline earth, containing j Burton s Scinde^ Vol, ii, pp. 20 and 21. 
saltpetre. It is thrown into large wooden j SALTS, a general term in technical 
vessels perforated with small holes on one | cliemisiry for saline substances. The prin- 
side near the bottom. Water is then poured | ci pal substances classed under the head of 
in, which drains tlirough the lioles into a lower { salts, are common rock salt, preparations of 
vessel, from which it is taken and poured into | evaporated salts, saltpetre or nitrate of potash, 
large copper kettles ; after boiling for twenty- | alum, “sajji” or barilla, “ naushad^r” or Sal 
four hours, it is left in the open ai]*, the sides • ammoniac, borax or “ sobaga.” “ Kalar,” 
of the kettles, tben become covered with < is an etHoroscent snlphat^^ of soda, so pre- 
crystals. — Quarterly Review^ July 1868 ; | valent in some parts of Northern India, as 
Rhode MSS . ; Cat, M. E. of 1H57 ; Cat, Kx.^ j to destroy cultivation : the sulphate has not 
1862 ; Burckhardt,^ 114 ; Robinsons I'ra- j yet been utilized, but many efforts have been 
vels^ Voh ii, p. 135 ; MarsdetCs Sumatra ; | made to discover the cheapest method of 


Mason^s Tenasserirn, See Nitrate of Potash, 

SALUEll, Malay. Trowsers of silk, or 
cotton, or silk and cotton mixed. 

SALUNG, Siam. A money of account, 
the fourth of the tical, and worth about — 
Simmond^s Bid. 

SALUNI, Hind. Kumox vesiearius. 

SALUN-KE-KATOKAY, Hind. Curry 
cups. 

SALUP, Malay. A weight used in Su- 
matra, of 2 lbs. avoirdupois, — Simmond^s 

Diet. 

SALUTATIONS, Gene is, xxxiii, 4, says, 
“ And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced 
him, and fell on his neck.’^ A hindoo, when 


neutralizing its evil effects on the soil. 
Nipah salt is made from the ashes of the 
Nipah palm. It is in extensive use among 
natives of the interior of the Malay peninsula. 

SALVAUORAi^EiE, Lindl. An order 
of plants, coinpi'ised in one genus and five 
species from Arabia, Persia, the peninsula of 
India and Cochin-China. 

SALVADORA INDICA, Royle ; Roxh. 

S. Wightiaiia, HerK ; Hook. 

S. Persica, Jloxh, F. Ind, not L, 


Tootli brUHh tree, 
.lal, 

Irak, 

Leaves. 

llasiina, 


Hini>. 

Peus, 

Hind. 


Miswak, 
8a(lui-jhar, 
Poda vara goki, 
Fruit. 
Peel ; Pinjpod, 


Picks. 

SiNDIi. 

Tee. 

Hind. 


Grows towards the sea coast in the north 


he meets a friend after absence, tliiows his : ^ m i 

, , . Ill 1 • pm t of tJie island ot Leylon, and near the sea, 

arms round him, and liis head across liis : i .i .i i i • u 

, , , , . ’ . . w I I , , in both the. Concans ; is found m ihe Paniab ; 

shoulders, twice over the right shou der, and i i r.t t i x* 

V, , « , • ’ I on the banks of the Jumna, and from Delhi to 

once over the left ; ami u>es other cererno- ■ 


iiies, according to the rank oi‘ the parties 
Salutation is alluded to in Mattliew, v, 47, 
and xxiii, 7, 12, 28. The usual way of 
kissing the knee, is to place the finger tips 
on it and then raise them to the mouth. It 
is an action denoting great Immility, and the 
condescending superior who is not an imme- 
diate master returns the compliment in the 
same way. In salutation, the Persians say, 
“ Afiyat basliad” — “ may it be health to you ?” 
or “Nosh-i-jau” — “ may it be a drink of life.” 
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Saharunpore. The leaves resemble the lan- 
ceolate senna, and are also purgative ; the 
fruit is said to be eatable. It is not known 
wliedier the root bark possesses acrid pro- 
perties. The twigs of this tree are used as 
tooth-hruslies. Wood useless even for burn- 
ing. — O'Shaughnessy^ p, 527 ; Br. Honig* 
herger, p, 339 ; Thirty- five years in the East ; 
Wiqhty leones ; Thwaites ; Dr. Stewart. 
SALVADORA OLEOIDES, Dne. 

Van ; Vani, Pan JAB. I Jal ; Jhal, Pan jab. 

Mitbi-van, „ | Plewane, Trans-Indus. 
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SALVADOllA WIGHTIANA. 


SALVIA OFFICINALIS. 


• Fruit. I Dried Fruit. 

Pilu ; Peelu ; Pil. 1 Khokar ; Tak, Tr. Ind. 

'fhis tree is very abundant in the Panjab 
and as far east as the Jumna friu^in^ the 
sandy tract as the jhao, the Tamarix dioica, 
does the river. Wood close-grained, much 
used Tor fuel. It is common in the Multan 
division, where its wood is used for rafters 
and as knee timbers for boats. In some arid 
parts of the Panjab, it forms the only vegeta- 
tion, it occurs in Sindh, and trees are met with 
of 11 to 14 feet in girth. It flowers in April, 
and when its sweetish fruit ripens at the 
beginning of the hot w’eathcr it is largely 
eaten by the people who go in numbers to 
gather it. A gall occurs on this tree used in 
dyeing, and the root is ground and applied 
as a blister. — Vrs, J. L. Stewart and H. 
Cleghorn ; Colonel Lake, 

SALVADORA PKRSICA, Ziw//..; W.Ic. 

' llivinia paniculata, For&L j Cissus arborea, Ford'. 


A Ceylon tree near the seacoast, towards 
the north of the island.— 7 Am;. Enum. pi. 
Zey. p. 1 90. 

SALVIA, a genus of plants, of tlie natural 
order LarniatJOie, section C. Monardeae, 
Benth . ; there aie many species : 


africana, L., N. liulia. 

amariH.siin:i. 

aurea, //. 

bracteatji, Him. Aloppo. 
clandestitia, A, Europe, 
Africa, W. Asia, 
cocci nea, L, Anierica. 
cretica, A. Candia. 
liiKpanica, L. America, 
liorminum, L. S. Europe, 
W. Asia. 

indica, Linn. Persia, 
interrupta, Schounh. Mo- 
rocco. 

lanata, Foxb. N. India. 
lu.si tardea, Jacff. Spain, 
Portugal. 

lyrata, Linn. America. 


napif olia, Jacq. Asia M i- 
iior. 

iiubicola, W(dl. N. India, 
odonita, IFifV/rfe. Baghdad, 
officinalis, L. S. Europe, 
plebeia, li. Hr, Australia, 
China, N. India. 
pratciiRis, L. S. Europe, 
sol area, L. Europe. 
Rpinosa, Linn. Syria, 
splendens, Hello. S. Ame- 
rica. 

syriaca, L. VV. Asia, 
verbenacea, L. Euro])C. 
verticillata, L. Europe, 
VV. Asia. 

viridis, Fomk. Levant, 


Khardal, Chardal, Ar. 

Chardul, „ 

Mustard tree of Scripture. 
Chardul of the Talmud. 
Persian sahwiora, Eng. 
Sinapis, (lu. 

Kharjal, Kurjal, lllNl). 
Pilu, „ 


Kubur, Hind of Sindh. 
Khari-jhar, „ ,, 

Peeloo, Mahr. 

Khardalo, S\HiAf. 

IJghai, Ta.m. 

Chinna vara gogu, Tkl. 
Ghunia, „ 


Fruit. 

Khari-piro, Sindh. 

This, supposed <6 bo the mustard tree of 
Scripture, grows in Arabia, the rersian gulf, 
is very common in Ajinir and Marwar ; is 
not a commou tree on the Bombay side of 
India, except at mahomedan durgahs and 
places of worship ; but it grows wild on the 
coast In the Hubshee’s country of Janjirali, 
and in the southern Marntlia country, though 
it seldom reaches any size. In Sind it is 
more common, and grows considerably larger. 
It thrives well in every soil, and is in flower 
and fruit all the year round. The bright 
green of the leaves is very refreshing to 
tlie eye, as the tree grows in very bairen 
places ; it is generally semi recumbent on the 
ground, and affords little shade. The leaves 
and bark are very acrid, smelling very strongly 
of cresses ; the freshly pounded bark of the 
roots is an active epispastic. Trunk gener- 
ally crooked, from eight to ten feet high to 
the brunches, and one foot in diameter. A 
decoction of the bark of the stem is sjiid to he 
tonic, and the red berries eatable. Dr. (411)- 
sou was incltued to think that the wood of this 


tree is well worthy of an extended trial, as it 
seems rather strong and of compact grain. — 
Drs. Irvine, Medical Topography of Ajmir ; 
Eoxb . ; Fi. Ind,, Gibson, Boyle, O'Shaugk- 
nessy, pp, 245, 526 ; Simmond. 
SALVADORA WIGHTIANA, Flanch. 

S. iodic4, Wight, Must. 

B, persica, Jioxb. FI. Ind., (not S. persica, Linn.) 
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The speries correspond very closely in 
their j)ropcrties ; one, the S. timarissimu is 
excessively bitter. — Drs. O' S/iaug /messy, p. 
488 ; Voigt. 

SALVIA BENGALENSIS, Bottler. 

Mvi'iuiidra bengiilensis, Bentham. 

Murtoo, Kknc. | Yalaiti Kafur ka pat, 

Snya elley, Ta.m. I Duk. 

A straggling shrub with a trunk often as 
tliick as a man’s arm ; common in Bengal and 
Coromandel, much stronger than the officinal 
sage. Jt is cultivated in European guldens 
at Ajinir : the hiudous think this a very 
impure plant. — O'Sb., p. 488. 

SALVIA COCCINEA. Tliis is well 
worth}’ of cultivation ; may all be grown from 
seed in any good garden soil at the com- 
mencement, or after the rains. — Riddell. 

SALVIA HiEMATODES, W. 

■Behen, ARAa | Bloody-veiuod s.age, Eso. 

Lal-behman, Bkng. | 

SALVIA MOORCROFTIANA. 

Kanocha, Hind. 

A plant of Kaghnn ; growing plentifully in 
the valley of Cashmere ; its seeds are otiicinni, 
both at Cashmere and Lahore. — Dr. Honig, 
Thirty-five years in the East, p. 339. 

SALVIA OFFICINALIS, fV. 

CJanlcnSage, Kn«. I Sefa kas? Ta.'I. 

Salbia, Hind. | 

A slightly aromatic, shrubby, hut dwarfish 
plant, of somewhat bitter and very hot, aro- 
matic, and slightly astringeut flavour. These 
qualities are retained on drying. It affords 
ou distillatiou with water a large quantity of 
essential oil, containing 26 per cent, of 
camphor. Sage is used for stuffings and 
flavouring various dishes : culture difficult to 
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SAUVEEN. 


SALYA. 


manage, but some of the Iiulinn varieties Eastern Tibet elosc to where the Yan^-tso 
misrht bo more useful. — O'Shaughnessy^ p. enters China, the Salween flows through«,the 
487 ; Jftjff'nh provinee of Yunimn, enters Bnrtnah where it 

SALVINlACEyE, Barth An order of j passes right through the tributary Slum 
plants comprising 1 Gen., 4 Sp. States, and fnrtljer gladdening the indepen- 

SALVINIA CUCULLATA. This euri- • dent Karon it forms the boundary between 
ons little floating plant, related to the ferns, ■ tlio British province of Martaban and the 
of the genus Salvinia is often seen on the ; Siam(*sc Shan races. Nature evidcmtiy in- 
surface of old tanks and stagnate waters in j teiuhal this nohIts river as the highway into 
Tenasserim, — Mason, See Ferns. j China, the road to be taken to Esmok. 

SALVl PITNUKARUDU, Tam. Uleacliing. Into these independent Karen States bodies 
SAL-VOLATILE, Lat. Liipior Ammonia. ' of timber merchants witli large quantities 
SAIiWA, Tel. Aquila fulvescens, (irny. ! of specie passed every year, but they had been 
SALWA, UiiYA. Shorea rohusta, JZorA. iso often attacked and even murdered by da- 
SALWA, the ancient name of a part of ' eoits that in 18()3 they were accompanied by 
Rajasthan or Uajputana.. ia military escort. More important tlian the 

SALWEEN, or Salnon river rises north ’ Karen are the industrious Shan, wlio are 
of Yunnan ])roviiice, in China ; about lat. 27 ’ | virtnully indepcnnleiit. The valley of the 
10', long. 98* 57' S., and disembogues into Salween is Ihitisb territory only in its lower 
the gulf of Martaban, by two mouths, formed ])ortion. The riglit hank of that river is 
hy ?eh‘wgewen Island. JiCngth, 430 miles, a wild(*rness of mountains drained by vafion« 
It receives the Attaran or Weiiigo, 1 iO ; streams, the most im])ortant of which is the 
Thoung-vin Myit, 225; ^[eloun, 90 miles, Yoiizuleen ; hut lower down, and especially 
It entei> th(‘ l]i*itish dominions al)out lat. 18® below the Tlioniigyim riv(*r on the east 
40'. Tlie Saluen, where it borders and tlion hank, tli(*re are lai'ge alluvial pl^^ins which 
flows through Yuii-nan, receives from the are drain(‘(l ly the (iyiic and (he Attaraii 
Chinese the name of Lu-Kiaiig or Nu'-Kiang. > rivers. Salween though a large river is 
A few days’ journey from Saddya, the front.i(*r ' not navigabb.* owing to its rapids. Tbo 
town of Assam, there is a station ealled Gyne, wbicli flows in a somewliat similar 
Longa wliere a Roman Catholic Bishop has direction passes throuji;!) a more open 
Ills solitary homo. llt‘re is the meeting-place : country, and there are numerous villages 
of the frontiers of India, Burmah, China and on its banks : it is navigable for 180 miles 
Thibet. Taking our stand at this spot, and for small boats. A glance at the map of 
looking soutli, we have five great rivers, all South-eastern Asia shows two great rivers, 
destined to play a great part in tlie future which at first sight, appear to be natural 
trade of Europe and in the regeneration of . highways, leading from the hay of Bengal 
the ])eople who swarm on their hanks. To and the (fliiiui Sea, far north into Central 
tlie we«t is the Brahmapulra, which hears the | Asia. They are the Mekon, or gicat river 
tea of Assam to its destination. To tlie j of Cambodia and the Salween. But though 
extreme cast is the Yang-tse-Kiang, the great : they appear as if destined hy nature, to bo 
river of China, and flowing directly south | highways for commerce, they are barred to 
and almost parallel at distances of about 200 ; uninterrupted navigation, ly rapids and falls, 
miles from each other are, in order from the The lower course of the first named river is 
Yang-tse-kiang, thegreat Mekon orCambodia held ly the French. As the timber trade of 
river, the Salween and the Irrawaddy. On Moulniein with. Karen-nee and the countries 
the delta of the first the French have planted I beyond is very valuable, it is important 
themselves, and already their steamers have ! to extend protection thereto, and to obtain 
sailed up towards China and Burmah till a better knowledge of the Salween river, 
stopped by the rapids. Tlie Salween presents : than wo now posses.«. The rapids lie 
the singular phenomenon of having no delta, about 100 miles above Maulrnein. Large 
but a hundred miles above its mouth, where amount of specie are sent auuually up the 
Moulmein recreives a busy trade, rapids im- Salween to purchase timber in the states, of 
pede navigation. The Irrawaddy lias often Karennee. TJiere is no doubt, but that 
been sailed up 500 miles as far as Ava, and sliould the Salween bo found navigable for 
Dr. Williams as wcllas others has gonehigher steamers to any considerable distance, say 
to Bamo. Thence navigation is impeded three or four hundred miles above the rapids, 
over the 350 miles which yet remain to the result would bo very advantageous to 
Mantslii, which is not far from Bonga, the commerce. See India, Rivers, Bore, 
place which British half-sul>jects, the bar- SALWEN. See India, Karen, Shan, 
barous Singpho, make it impossible to reach SALWEN, Burm. Elaeocarpus, species, 

from any quarter but China. Rising in SALYA, a rajah of Madra sold his sister 
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SAMA. 


SAMADH. 


Ma(h’i, to be the second wife of raja Pandu. 
llis^ country was probably on the southern 
slopes of the Himalaya, or in Butan, and the 
customs of the people were barbarous. He 
was present at the battle of Kuruksbetra, was 
the generalissimo of the Kaurava on the last 
(lay of the war, and was then slain, by 
Yudhishthara. Duriujiij a dispute in the midst 
of the battle, Kama, when advancing to meet 
Arjuna angrily twitted Salya with tln^ cus- 
toms of his (jonntry, Vhere wives, mothers, 
sisters, daughters, brothers and uiieh^s all 
c.omrnnno together in a m(Hll(‘y. — WItevler, 
IJisL of I Hfila, pp, (U to 328. 

SALYAN, see Iran. 

SALYARA, lIiNi). Celosia argentea. 

SALYODANAM, Sans. Kiiui rice. 

SALZ, Gkr. Salt. 

SALZSAURK, also Chlorvvasscr, salz- 
sanre, Muriatic acid. 

SAM, IJiNi). Piniis pxcelsa. 

SAM, also Sama, and Slnnii or Shama, ainl 
Syama, are names of Krishna, one of the 
hindoo deities. With tin* [)(*o|)le. on the line 
of the linens i‘iv(n-, the letters • S’ and ‘ 11’ 
and ‘ Z’ ar(‘. ]H‘rinutal)h‘, Hind becomes 
Sind ; Zalim Sing becom(‘s Halim I ling. 
The dillicullies however as to the letter • 11,’ 
are not gioater than in th<^ Ilalian, when; the 
initial ‘ 11’ is (piiescent before a vowel and 
modilies tlie sounds of consonanis. Colonel 
Tod says S and 11 are ])(‘rmulabl(‘. letters in 
th(j Bhakka, and he supposes that Sam or 
Sham, tli<} god of tJie Yamuna, may ])e tin* 
Ham or Hammoii of Kgyi>t. He also thinks 
it not unlikely that the (.’haora, the tribe of 
(he first dynasty of Aidiulwarra, is a mere 
corruption of Sanra ; as tin* ch and s ar(^ per- 
])etually interchanging The Mahrattas can- 
not pronoun(?e the cli ; with them Che(*to is 
Seeto, itc, 

SAMA. Arnbu of the Ravi, Glochidion 
velutinnm, ff\ /e., also Nardus stricta, and 
Oplismenus frnmentaoeus. 

SAMA. The iianie of one of the Vedas. 


SAMADA, Guz., Hind. Corundum, 
emery. See Corundum. 

SAMADERA INDICA, Gfcrfn. 

H. pentapetala, AucL, Otrrtn, 

Niota peiitapiitala, Pair, J>,C, 

N. t(3tra])otala, (not Lam.,) Wall. 

K. laniarckiana, Blmne. 

Vittmannia elliptica, Rltecdc, VaU, 

Karin gota, Maleal. i Samadara-gass, SiNCK. 

A lai-ge tree of Ceylon, the south of India, 
and common in the Concans and on the Mnla- 
bar Coast. Its frnit and root are used medi- 
cinally ; its bark is the Niepa bark of com- 
merce. It occurs in the south of the island 
of Ceylon, but is not common. Iho bark, 
root, and fruit of the plant are intensely bitter 
like other plants of the quassia family and is 
used as a medicine by the Singhah;se. — Eng. 
()/c ; Useful Elants ; Thw. Enum. pi. 
j Zd/L^ Vol. i, />. 70. 

samadi:ra lltctda, om. 

Niota 111 ci (III. 

; Ka Miay, Bijk.m. | Saniadera, Hind. 

The low grounds n(*jir the sea coast of 
; Tenasserimareornamented withthisspecies ; it 
I is a liandsoine shrub and Invars a rather curious 
flower ; its leaves are most intens^dy hitter, 
it is cultivated in thegaidens about Batavia. — 
Mnson^ Tennsserini ; Dr. Wallichy EL As. 
liar., L 1()<S. 

SAMADERA. SiNCiii. Vitmannia trifolia. 

SAMADH, or burying alive, was prae- 
! tis(‘d in Rajpootana, up till 18G8. The 
' Political Ag(‘nt ofSerolii fuinislied a list of 
instances in the course of six years that had 
come to his knowledge.*, chiefly in the neigli- 
I hourhood of Alotagaoii, a binder village. 

! I’lie practice was also carried on in tin; adjoiii- 
ing slate ol* Marwar. Out of nine eases of 
i Samadh reported, eight of the victims were 
* le|)ers, the others having been .‘^acriliced, no 
: doubt at their own desire, on aceountof old 
age and poverty. The liaoof Serohi issued a 
: })ro(danialioii forbidding the practice under 
1 the penalty of tea y(,‘ars’ imprisonment, but 


Tlu‘sc are generally considered as four in . there are very gri*at ditheulties in the way of 
number, the Rig, the Yajur tlie Sama and ; carrying out such orders. In many of tho 
the Atharva Veda, but the last of these cases the persons who dig the pit and cover 


evidently belongs to a much later age ; up tluj unfortunate wretch, are themselves 
than the rest. The hymns of the llieh or h*pers, and to them death itself would be 
Rig Veda are repeated (‘Ulirely in a disjoint- ! weleonu', and we presume the Rao would 
ed form in the Sama Veda ; and, also, with • hai dly care to introduce any of them into hi.s 
little alterations ill the Atharva, wliile the Ya- ; prisons. It would be well if some sort of 


jur contains jirincipally forms of prayer. A 
Veda, in its strict sense, is simply a Sanhita, 
or collection of hymns. Thtjsc^. hymns form 
the mantra or ritual, and are the true Veda. 
The Rig, the Sama, and the Yajur are the 
tliree universally received. The Atharva, is 
of more doubtful authenticity. See Ariaus, 
Inscriptions, Vedas. 


! lazaretto were erected in Sorohi, or any other 
: state where the practice is su[>posed to bo 
carried on. The cases ol* hqirosy are not 
very numerous, and (lie additional expense to 
the state woulil bo but trifling. — E'riend of 
India, Mag I8()8. 

SAMADH, Sans. The spiritual throne of 
the founder of a himloo sect, the gaddi, or 




SAM ANGKA. SAMARCAND. 

pillow at the seat of tlie original site of the SAMANGKA, Malay. Cucurbila citrul- 
sect. — Wilson. See Khaki, Mat’b. lus, Linn. 

SAMADHI, silent abstraction and con- SAMANI, see Khalif. 
templation of tlie Supreme Being. SAMANTA DATTA, see Inscriptions. 

SAMADHIKA, a sect who preceded SAMANYATO-DlllSHTUISIG, Sans, 
Sakyu Muni, avIio placed the attainment of ftom Samanya, equal, and drishta, seen, 
everlasting bliss, on the continued practice of SAMAON, see Tattooing. 

Sainadbi, or of deep and devout abstraction. SAM A PATTI, Sans. In buddhism, si- 


SAMADRU, see Krishna. 

SAMAGII, also Tolb, also Samagh-Arabi, 
ami Sainairh B’us Sliirin, Au. Gum arable. 

SAMAGH IIAMAMA? Hind., also 
Oshak, Pkhs. Gurn Ammoniac. 

SAMAGII UL ASWAD, Au. Trag.acanth. 

SAMAG-UL-KATIRA, also Kasira, Au. 
G urn traga<‘aii(h. Tragncanni, 

SAMAGII UL MAHIUJS, Hind. Asa- 
foetida. 

SAM A II, a plain. See India. 

SAMAK, a bark of Singapore, sells at 
£() 8.V. 4y/. per picul of 

SAMAK, IIiM>. Rlius parviflora. 

SAMAKA, Hind. Syn. of Cucurbita ci- 
triillu?, Linn. 

SAM ALU, Tjkl. Panicum miliaceum. 

SAMALARI, see Kelat 

SAMALII, lIxND, Vitex trifolia, also 
Vitex negmulo. | 

SAMAN, see Buddha, Caste, Kabul, j 
Shaman. | 

SAMANA, see Inscriptions. 

SAMANAROS, the designation, in Cey- 
lon, of the huddliist pri(*.sls who have attain- ■ 
ed the first rank of ordinalion. This name pre- 
served to the present day as, tlu? de.signation 
of tlie biiddliist priesthood in Siam and ('ey- 
lon, is identical with the Samaneaiis or Bud- 
dhists of Baliar, described by Megastheiics, 
wdio, B. c. 300, was an ambassador from 
Selencus to their king ; and whose last work, 
on the slate of India at tliat period, is quoted 
by Strabo and Pliny. The same designation 
for the priesthood, Sarnana, is applied equally 
by ClemcMis Alexandrinus in the second 
century, and by Porphyry in tlie fourth. — 
TaincnCs Christianify in Ceylon^ p, 216 . 

SAMANDAR PlIAL, lIrNj>. Barring- 
tonia aculangula, (icBvlu, 

SAMANGARIIA or Simroun, a dynasty 
of rajas who reigned from a. d. «S4 1 to A. D . 
1323, in the Tarai, south of Nepal. 

SAMANGKA. Its population according 
to districts is : — 

Men. Boys. Women Girls. Total. 

Samancka 2,337 3.736 2,r,07 3,42b 12,006 

Telok Betong.... 3,423 4,829 3.824 4,616 16,690 

Sekampong 1,576 2,723 1,910 2,631 «,h40 

Maritigie ....... 326 544 42l 509 1,800 

Heputi 3,137 3,766 4,373 2,862 14,118 

Tulong Bawaiig., 6,132 9,145 7,976 7.197 29,460 

Total..! 15,93L 24,733 21,011 21,229 82,905 

•— 3/r, Lofjany Jonr* of the Jnd. Arch, 


lent abstraction and contemplation of the 
Supreme Being. 

SAMAR. Amber is frequently gathered in 
cousidenible lumps in the vicinity of Samar 
and the other islands of the Bissaya group 
of the Eastern Archipelago as well as mother 
of pearl, tortoise-shell, and I'ed and black 
coral, of the latter kind, shafts are obtained 
as thick as the finger and six or eight feet 
long. — Walton's State^ pp. 38-9. See India, 
Negros or Buglos Islands, Papuans. 

SAMAR, Arab. Fruit. 

SAMAR, see Kelat. 

SAMARAK, or Samariigli, Hind., the 
mushroom Agaricus campestris. 

SAMARANG residency and town 
ill Java, lias 1,020,273 of population, exclu- 
sive of the military, viz., 

Europ(.‘ans.. 5,162 Other East- 
Natives .... 1,001,252 ern races,.. 1,982 

Chinese 11,441 

Arabs 438 Total... 1,020,275 

Near Samarang, is the head quarters of 
the army of Netlierland India. It is strongly 
I'ortified. Samarang anchorage is exposed in 
I the western monsoon : the town is built on 
i botli sides of a small river. — Bickntore^ p. 56, 

! SAM AKCAND, tlie capital of the ancient 
Sogdiuua. Sbamrair Yerash, the son of Ya- 
shir, the successor of the Balkees of tlio 
Christian era, was one of the greatest warriors 
who ever held the throne of Yemen. He 
carried his victorious arms into Irak, Persia, 
and the neighbouring countries, attacked and 
nearly destroyed the ancient cajiital of Sog- 
diana, which thencefortli took the name of 
Samarkand ; Siuimmir’ssou restored it. Re- 
mains of Himyaritic inscriptions Avere long 
found there, and one mentioned by Aboo’l 
Feda began thus, “ in the name of God, this 
building was erected by Sbammir Yerash, in 
honour of the Lord tlie Sun.” Shammir 
afterwards perished with his army in the 
deserts of Thibet, in an invasion of China. To 
revenge the death of his grand-father, Tobba 
ul Akrau, who occupied the throne of Yemen 
for about fifty years, from a. d. 90 to a. n. 

1 40, marched and rebuilt Saraarcand ; carried 
war iuto China, where lie founded a city 
which Thaalebi called El Beet, where he left 
a colony of 30,000 Arabs, who continued a 
distinct people when Ilernedouu Avrote in 
A. D. 553, Samarcand is 500 miles from 
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BAMAUITANS. 


SAMA VEDA. 


Herat, and Herat is 750 miles from the 
Ii^us, is in Oie midst of the beautiful Msiley 
of Soghd, it was till lately the seat of the 
king of Bokhara in the winter time. • It 
was known in the time of Alexander the 
Great by the name of Marakaiida Regio 
Sogdianai'ium ; and contains the sepulchre 
of Timur whose residence it was. It is 
still the seat of oriental literature, and callc*i 
“ The Ornament of the Face of the Earth.” 

It has a mud wall, and forty thousand inhabi- 
tants ; a beautiful palace, and many houses of 
marble, many mosques and colleges. It was 
formerly inhabited by Chinese, who manufac- 
tured paper of silk, and it once had the name 
of. Bokhara-Ishien, but received its present 
name from the conqueror Samar, after Christ 
643. Oologh Beg erected there an observa- 
tory. There are two thousand Jews there. 
Near it is a little town called Sheeraz, and it 
is pt'obabic that the poet Hafiz alluded to the 
Sheeraz, near Samarcand, when he says. If 
that Turkish girl of Sheeraz would give mo 
her heart, I would give for one mole of her 
cheek, Siimarcaud and Bokhara. Timur 
marched from Samarcaud in a. ». 1397, into 
India, but returned the following year and 
proceeded against Syria, Egypt and Constan- 
tinople. On Timur’s death, in 1404, Sultan 
Kali took possession of it. Bokhara and 
Samarkand are the centres of mahomedan 
theology. There are no mahomedans so strict 
as the inhabitants of Bokhara, but it is the 
most shameless sink of iniquity in the East. 
See Iran, Kara-kul, Kelat, Kesh, Zingarri. — 
Dr. Wolff’s Bokhara, Vol. ii, pp. 4-6. 

SAMARIA, a district in Palestine. 

SAMARITANS, have been inhabitants of 
Nablus, the ancient Shechem, near Jerusalem, 
since the time of Nehemiah. Samaritan his- 
tory is detailed in II. Kings, xvii ; Ezra, iv, 2, 3. 
It had been attached by Sargun b. c. 745, 
746, was besieged and taken B. c. 719, 
and the people carried away to Assyria and 
Medea. According to the Samaritan tradi- 
tions, it was on the rock surface of Mount 
Gerizin that Abraham prepared to sacrifice 
his son Isaac. This was the Bethel of Jacob, 
and even to tliis day, the Samaritan priest, 
takes off his shoes os he nears the spot, be- 
cause it is holy ground. Samaritans are 
Christians since our Saviour planted it 
amongst them, John, iv, 5-42. In the rites 
of the Yom.kippoor, or day of atonement, of 
the Samaritans, as witnessed at Nablus iu 
1861, they make in their responses, avowals of 
their belief in Jehovah and in Moses, and are 
accompanied by constant sudden prostrations, 
and by frequently rubbing down the whole 
face and beard with the right hand, a gesture 
frequently used by mahomedans, when any 
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sacred name or foim of words is said, and 
seems to bo an attempt actually to catch the 
grace of the words, residing in the breath 
of the speaker himself, and communicate it 
to his board and countenance. 

SAMAROGH, Hind. Agaricus campes- 
tris, Morchella csculenta. 

SAMARPANA, see Rudra sampradayi. 

SAMARSI, see Mewar, Korum-devi, ISau- 
jogata. 

SAMATATA, the Gangetic delta. 

SAMATA, or Samatta, or Balurakkisa, 
Tm,. Fourcroya cautala. Haw. 

SAMATRAPU TEN-KAIA, Tel. Sea- 
coco.anut of Seyclielle.*, Lodoiceascychellarum. 

SAMAUKA, Hind. Cucurbita citrullus. 

SAMA VEDA. Amongst the hiudoos there 
are eigliteen Vidya of true knowledge, and 
.some branches of knowledge, falsely so called. 
The first four are the Vedas, which are en- 
titled, in one compound word, Rigyajushsa- 
mat’harva, or, in separate words. Rich, Yajush, 
Saman, and At’harvan. The Rig-veda consists 
of five sections ; the Yajurveda, of eighty- 
six ; the Samaveda, of a thousand ; and tlie 
At’harvaveda, of nine ; with eleven hundred 
sac’ha, or branches, iu various divisions and 
sub-divisions. The Vedas, in truth, are infi- 
nite ; but were reduced, by Vyasa, to this 
number and order : the principal part of them 
is that which explains the duties of man in a 
methodical arrangement ; and in the fourth is 
a system of divine ordinances. From these 
are reduced the four Upa-veda, (Upa-veda, 
Upangn, Uppuran, infer a work deduced, res- 
pectively, from its principal : up, like our 
sub, implies inferiority,) namely, Ayush, 
Gandharva, Dlianush, and St’hapatya. The 
first of which, or Ayur- veda, was delivered to 
mankind by Bralima, Indra, Dhanwantari, 
and five other deities ; and comprises the 
theory of disorders and medicines, with the 
practical methods of curing diseases. The 
second, on music, was invented and explained 
by Bharata : it is chiefly useful iu raising the 
mind by devotion to the felicity of the Divine 
Nature. The third Upaveda was composed 
by Viswamitra, treats on the fabrication and 
use of arms, and implements handled in war by 
the Cshatriya tribe. Viswacarma revealed 
the fourth, in various treatises on sixty-four 
mechanical arts, for the improvement of such 
as exercise them. Six Anga, or bodies of 
learning, are also derived from the same 
source, their subjects chiefly are — 1, of the 
pronunciation of vocal sounds ; 2, detail of 
religious acts and ceremonies ; 3, grammar ; 
4, prosody ; 5, astronomy ; 6, on the 
signification of difficult words and phrases in 
the Vedas. Lastly, there are four Upanga, 
called Parana, Nyaya, Mimansa and Dhar- 
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SAMA VEDA. 


SAMBILAKGS. 


imasastra : Eighteen PuraDa(tlmt of Brahma, 
and the rest,) were composed by Vyasa, 
for the instruction and entertainment of 
mankind in general. Nyaya is a collection of 
treatises, in two parts, on metaphysics, 
logic, philosophy, &c. Mimnnsa is some- 
what similar, divided into two parts ; the 
latter, called Uttara, abounding in questions 
on the Divine Nature, and other sublime 
speculations, was composed by Vyasa, in 
four chapters and sixteen sections. It in.ay 
be considered as the braiu and spring of all 
the Auga ; it exposes the heretical opinions 
of sophists ; and, in a manner suited to the 
comprehension of adepts, it treats on the true 
nature of Ganesa, Bhu.scura or the Sun, 
Nilukanta, Lakshmi, and other forms of one 
Divine Being. The body of law, called 
Smriti, consists of eighteen books, &c. &e., 
delivered for the instruction of the human 
species, by Menu, and other sacred person- 
ages. As to ethics, the Vedas contain all 
that relates to the duties of kings ; the 
Purans what belong to the relation of hus- 
band and wife ; and the duties of friendship 
and society (which complete the triple 
division) are taught succinctly in both. This 
double division of the Aiiga and Upanga may 
be considered as denoting the double benefit 
arising from them in theory and practice. 
The Bharata and Bamayuua, which arc both 
epic poems, comprise the most valuable part 
of ancient history. Sanc’liya is two-fold that 
with Iswara, and that willioiit Iswara, called 
Patanjala, and Kapita : the latter, in six 
chapters, on the production of all things by 
the union of Pracriti, or Nature, ami I'urusJia, 
or the first male, &e. &c. These books 
contain infinite contradictions. The Mi- 
mansa is in two parts, the Nyaya in two, 
and the Sanc’hya in two ; and these six 
schools comprehend all the doctrines of the 
theists. Lastly appears a work written by 
Budha. Amongst the hindoos there are six 
atheistical systems of philosophy, entitled 
Yogachara, Saudlianta, Vaibhashica, Madhya- 
mica, Digambara, and Charvac ; all full of 
indeterminate phrases, errors in sense, con- 
fusion between distinct qualities, incompre- 
hensible notions, opinions not duly weighed, 
tenets destructive of natural equality con- 
taining a jumble of atheism and ethics ; dis- 
tributed, like other orthodox books, into a 
number of sections, which omit what ought 
to be expressed, and express what ought to 
be omitted ; abounding in false propositions, 
idle propositions, and impertinent proposi- 
tions. The Vedas consist of three Candn, 
or general heads, namely, Carma, Juyana, 
Upasasna ; or Works, Faith, and Worship, 
'fo the first of which, the author of the Vidya- 
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deisa, or view of learning, a rare Sanskrit 
booli^ wisely gives the preference ; as Menu 
himself prefers universal benevolence to the 
cei^monies of religion. — Wilfordtt As. Res.f 
VoIaW, p, 302. See India, Inscriptions, Vedas. 

SAMAVUSTIIANA, see Hindoo. 

SAM AWAH, see Mesopotamia. 

SAMBA, Hini>. Berberis lycium, Royle. 

SAMBAL, Jav. Cooked vegetables 
mixed with capsicum. 

SAMBAR, Hind. Desmodium argenteum. 

SAM BARA, Sans. Busa equina, Cuv.\ 
Ham. Smith. See Samber. 

SAM BA II, amongst the Malay, means obei- 
sance, homage, &c., and is used for the ordi- 
nary word “ to speak” by inferiors to a king ; 
Salaam is the simple Arabic salutation, 
“ peace,” subjects or inferiox’s addressing a 
kin? ai’e said to “ Sambah” not to chakap 
or kata or other words in commmon use.— 


Jour. Ind. Arch., Vol. v. No. XL * 
SAMBER, see Lakes, Sambhar. 

SAMBER of India, Rusa hippelapbus, Cuv. 


Cerviis aristotelis, 
eijiiinus, 
hippolaphiis, 
leschenaultia, 


Cuv. 


Cervus niger, Blainvillc. 
jarai,^ Ilodyson, 
hetorbcercus, „ 
saumiir, Ogilhy. 


The Samber stag, Eng. 
Sam bar, HlNl)., Mahr. 
Jarai, Jerrao on the Him. 
J errow, „ 

Maba, in parts of the 
Terai. 

Mera, Mahr. of the Ghats. 


Ma-ao of the Gonds. 
Kadavi, Kadaba, Can, 

Kannadi, TEI^. 

(ihouB or Gaoj of E. Ben- 
gal, 

Bhalonji, (female), „ „ 


These numerous synonyms will show that 
men of seienee^ as well as sportsmen have 
fount! it difficult to recognise the Samber 
stag, at its several sites in India, but Jerdoii, 
after seeing them in the Himalaya, in Central 
and Southern India considers them to be all 
one species. It is a noble animal, from 14 to 
1 5 hands in height, with antlers oftejn a foot 
in circumference and four feet long; it is found 
on tlie banks of the Jumna and Gauges in 
their mountain courses ; a few stray along 
the sub-llimalayun valleys and have been 
shot and seen near Simla on the Cashmere 
ranges. See Cervus, Deer, Mammalia, Rusa. 

SAMBIIA, see Sevaji, Mahratta Govern^* 
merits in India. 

SAMBHAR or Sambhur, a salt lake in 
Raj pu tana where salt is made. Sambhar-lun, 
salt from Sambhar lake. The name of the 
extensive salt lake was probably anterior to 
Ajmir, and yielded an epithet to the princes 
of this iwre, who were styled Sambu Rao. 

SAMBHOSA, Hind. A fried cake, salted. 

SAMBIHJ, see Siva, Inscriptions. 

SAMBHUR, see Haravati or Harauti. 

SAMBILANGS or Nine Islands, small 
bluff islands, covered with trees, extend 7 or 
8 miles southward of Pule Dindiug. See 
Nicobar Islands. 
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SAMBULPUR. 


SAMBULPUB. 


^AMOLA, Saks. Flacourtia sepiai’ia. — 
Rgxb , ; W. Sf A., Rh. 

SAMBLI, Hind. A kind of tobacco. 

SAMBOO DEEB, Bennett, Rusa equina, 
R. aristotelis. — Cuv. ; Ham . ; Smith ; Gray. 
See Samber. 

SAMBOOL, Tam. Ashes. 

SAMBRAjSE, or Sambracae, or Sambastae, 
an ancient people at the junction of the Punjab 
rivers, probably tlie same as the Yandheya, or 
Johiya Rajputs. 

SAMBRANI, Malral. Benjamin. 

SAMBRANI CHETTU, Tel. Herpestis 
monniera, Hth. Gratiola mouuiera, 22., i, 141 ; 
Rhecde, x, 14. 

SAMBRANI MANU, Tkl. Parkia bi"lau- 
dulosa, \V.^A.,S65. Mimosa peiluuculata, 
22. ii, 551. 

SAMBRl RAO, see Havavati or Harauti. 

SAMBU, see Jam. 

SfAMBUCUS ADNATA and S. ebulus 
(Dwarf elder) grow in the Himalaya as well 
as in Cashmere. The roots of the latter, it is 
said, have purgative properties, and, as also 
the berriqp, are used in dropsy. — iJr. Uonig., 
Thirty-five years in the East, p. 340. 

SAMBUL, Tam. Ashes. 

SAMBUL, Hind., Pers. Hyacinthus ori- 
cutalis. 

SAMBULPUR, the most easterly dis- 
trict of the Chhuttisgarh division of the 
Central Provinces, has important ethnologi- 
cal relations. It lies between hit. 19“ 10' and 
22* 35' N., and 82* 40' and 85* 5' K. long. 
Its extreme length from north to south is 
about 250 miles, and its extreme breadth 
from east to west 165 miles. The khalsa, or 
government, portion of the district, is comput- 
ed to comprise 2,500 square miles. The 
greater part of this couutiy is an undulating 
plain, With rugged ranges of hills rising in 
every direction. The principal of these 
ranges is the Bara Pahar in the Dakhanlir, 
which is in fact a succession of ranges cover- 
ing an area of some 350 square miles. A very 
large proportion of the district is occupied by 
crystalline metamorphic rocks. A small por- 
tion of the north-west corner of the district is 
composed of the same series of sand-stone, lime- 
stone and shale, which cover such a lai'ge urea 
in the Raipur and Bilaspur districts. In the 
river Mahanadi, near Padmapur, there are 
large masses of lime-stone rock, almost as 
pure in appearance as marble. Gold dust is 
procured in the Mahanadi and in its affluent, 
the £b, but the process of collecting it is 
scarcely remunerative. Diamonds used to be 
found also in the Mahanadi, near the Hii-a- 
khuda or Diamond Isle, also at the spot 
where the Eb joins. During the period of 
native rule, some fifteen or twenty villages 
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were granted rent-free to a class called Jhira, 
in consideration of their undertaking the 
search for diamonds. When the country 
lapsed in 1850 these villages were resumed ; 
and though an attempt was made to lease out 
the right to seek for diamonds, the faim only 
fetched some rupees 200 per annum for a 
short time, and even at that low rent it does 
not appear that the farmer made anything out 
of it, for ho eventually gave it up. Under 
the native government it was tlte practice 
to give the jhira diamond-seekers a village 
rent-free, if they produced a good-sized 
diamond, laud being of little or no value then. 
The smaller diamonds they used to secrete 
and sell. As far as can be learnt, the best 
stones ever found here were thin and flat, 
with flaws in them, but they were admirably 
suited for setting in native jewellery. The 
Sambulpur population amounts to 812,348, of 
whom 497,774 are engaged in agriculture — 
the Kolta, the Agharia, and Bralimin are the 
largest cultivators. The Eolta are a hindoo 
race ; the Aghariu claim to be rajputs : the 
brahmin are of two sections, the Uriya and 
Jharwa. The Urij'a brahman are a lazy im- 
provident sect and subsist chiefly by begging. 
The Jharwa brahmins are intelligent, careful 
and hard-working, cultivate the soil, engage 
in trade. The labourers are the Pab, 
Saoni'a, Gatulu, Goud, Mali and Gaoli races. 
The Mahan ti are clerks, the Bhulia, Mchra 
and Koshti are wea vers. The Mahanadi rises 
in the Raipur district in a hilly range between 
Dhumtari and Bastar, and entering the Sam- 
bulpur district to the eastward of Seori-naruin 
in the Bilaspur district, flows due east for 
some twenty -five miles, when it takes a south- 
easterly dii'oction for some forty miles, passing 
Chandrapur and Padmapur, until it reaches 
the town of Sambalpnr. From Sambaipur, 
its course is due south fur some forty-five 
miles as fur as Soupur, where it suddenly 
changes to due east, following tliat direction 
until it empties itself into the sea beyond 
Cuttack. Its bed as far as Chandrapur is 
tolerably free from obstructions, but from 
Chandrapur to a little beyond Bod it is more 
or less full of them ; its current is more or 
less hiudci'ed by boulders, jhau jungle and 
even trees. The other rivers deserving men- 
tion are the Eb, the Kelu and tlie, Jhira— -all 
tributaries of the Mahanadi. The Uriya 
brahmans came from Cuttack and Puri within 
comparatively recent times while the Jharwa 
settled here many hundred years ago. TheUriyn 
consider themselves the more holy and will 
not eat with the Jharwa, but they are a lazy 
improvident set subsisting chiefly by begging. 
The Jharwa or jungle Brahmans, as their 
name denotes, are careful, hardworking, and 
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intelligent, they are not above cultivating the 
soil, engaging in trade, or turning their hand 
to anything- useful and profitable. The 
Mahanti are the clerks of Orissa ; they are 
immigrants from the districts to the east, and 
take occupation as clerks in government 
offices, school-masters, &c. They are an 
intelligent but somewhat effeminate race. 
The Rajput rajas and their descendants. The 
Bhulia are weavers of cotton-cloths, not 
celebrated for fiuencss of texture, but for 
brilliancy of colour and variety of pattern 
they can hardly be excelled among coarse 
native fabrics. Cotton-cloths arc also made 
by the Mehra. The Koshti are weavere of 
tassa silk<<uloth. Their manufacture is justly 
celebrated, the texture is very even, and the 
silk has a lustre which never fades, however 
long it may have been in wear. The Sunar 
or goldsmith, are apt imitators, and might 
improve. They manufacture all the orna- 
ments worn by the women : these arc vei'y 
peculiar unlike those used in other parts of 
India. The prettiest ornaments made here 
are the “ kantliu,” or ueck-laccs of large gold- 
fluted beads, worn often by Brahman and 
Rajput sepoys of the Native army. The 
Kansar or workers in bell-metal and brass, 
make all sorts of vessels and utumsils 
very neatly indeed. Tlie Guria are sweet- 
meat sellers. Sausia arc masons and stouc- 
carvers. Tlieir work is rough, but solid, and 
they soon pick up anything that is shown 
them. The Teli are oil-sellers — a numerous 
and well-to-do class. The mahomedans arc 
chiefly merchants and government servants. 
The Panhari and Tamboli are bctel-scllcrs. 
Kewat are fishermen and boat-men combined : 
they are a numerous and hardy race, and 
sometimes engage in small ventures of trade. 
Ghasi are grass-cutters and grooms, they will 
also perform the duties of sweepers. The 
aboriginal tribes of the khalsa are Gond, I’ab, 
Saonra, Binjal or Binjawar, and Kol or 
Dhaugar ; the latter came from the Chota- 
Nagpur direction : they are as a class, hard- 
working, honest, and light-hearted, and when 
not engaged in cultivating either for them- 
selves or for others, they will take service of 
any kind. Boad-making, palki-bcaring, gar- 
dening, punkha-pulling, all come alike to 
them, and the women work equally hard with 
tip men ; they are fond of strong drink, but 
apparently only give wjiy to it on festive 
occasions ; at certain periods of the year 
women aud men dance all linked together in 
a circle, pace round in a monotonous but {>er- 
fectly regular measure, swaying at the same 
time their bodies backwards and forwards, 
occasionally almost touching the ground with 
their heads, they are all decked out in 
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their best, the women ornamenting their Bair 
fantasticallywith feathers and flowers. Ghes, 
is a chiefship attached to the Sambalpur 
district, situated some fifty miles west and a 
little south of the town of $ambalpur. The 
chiefs family are Biujwar (or Binjal) and 
were much mixed up in the Surendra Sai 
rebellion . — Central Province Gazetteer. 

SAMBUL UL TIB, Hind. Nardostacliys 
jatamansi. 

SAMBUR, or Samber, Hind., Mahr., 
Rusa hippelaphus. See Samber. 

SAMDLJLUN, Hind. Elephantopus sea* 
her, Linn. 

SAMKAII-MANIK, see Kattyawar. 

S AM G H-I-AR A BI, Prrs. Acacia arabica, 
IVilld. ; Linn. ; W. ^ A., its gum. 

SAMI, Sans. Lord, God. 

SAMI, Sans. Vachellia farnesiana, W.^ A. 

SAMIA, Moluccas. Cmsalpinia sappau, 
Linn. \Roxb . ; W. ^ A. 

SAMIDAII, see Khuzistan or Arabistan. 

SAMIEL, or Bad-i-Samoom, alsoSamoom, 
from the Arabic sam, a poi.son, a pestilen- 
tial wind, which occurs in the desert tracts 
between Africa and India. The people say 
it does not come in continued long currents, 
l)ut in gusts at different intervals, each blast 
lasting several minutes, and passing along 
with great rapidity but the accounts seem 
greatly exaggerated. No one they say stirs 
from their houses while this flame is sweep- 
ing over the face of the country. Previous 
to its approach, the atmosphere becomes 
thick and suffocating, and appearing particu- 
larly dense near the horizon, gives sufficient 
warning of the threatened mischief. Though 
hostile to human life, it is so far from being 
prejudicial to the vegetable creation, that a 
continuance of the Samiel tends to ripen the 
fruits. Porter enquired what became of the 
cattle during such a plague, and was told they 
sehlom were touched by it. It seems strange 
that their lungs should be so perfectly insen- 
sible to what is said to l>o instant destruction 
to the health of man, but so it is said, and 
lli(7 are regularly driven down to water at the 
customary times of day, even when the blasts 
are at the severest. The people who attend 
them, arc obliged to plaster their own faces, 
and otliur parts of the body usually exposed 
to the air, with a sort of muddy clay, which 
in general protects them from its most ma- 
lignant effects. The periods of the wind's 
blowing aro generally from noon till sun- 
set ; they cense almost entirely during the 
night ; and the direction of the gust is 
always from the north-east. When it has 
pas.scd over, a sulphuric aud indeed loath- 
some smell, like putridity, remains for a long 
lime. The poison which occasions this smell, 
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is 8^id to be deadly ; and if any unfortunate 
traveller, too far from shelter, meet the blasts 
he falls immediately ; and, in a few minutes 
his flesh becomes almost black, while both it 
and his bones at once anive at so extreme 
a state of corruption that the smallest move- 
ment of the body would separate the one i 
from the other. When we listen to these 
accounts, we can easily underi^tand how the 
Almighty, in whose hands are ail the in- 
struments of nature, to work even the most 
miraculous efFects,might, by this natural agent 
of the Samiel, brought from afar, make it 
the brand of death by which the destroying 
angel wrought the destruction of the army 
of Sennacherib. — Porter's Travels, Vol. ii, 
np. 229-30 

SAMILZYE, see Khyber. 

SAM ISCH-LEDER, Gbr. Chamois leather. 

SAMI STONE or god stone, seems to 
be applied to two or three minerals : snrnada 
stone, or corundum : a variety of ngalmatolitc, 
or pagodalitc : and potstone, or a variety of 
steatite iu much demand in China and in 
some parti of India, for the manufacture of 
images and figures. It is much used, also, in 
putting a finishing polish on steel and other 
metals, and brightening sword blades, bridle 
bits, &c. — til. A. Trans., 1845, Vol. xvi. 

SAMI TREE, worship}>cd l)y hindoos at 
the festival of the Dasserah. 

SAMKI, Rus. Socks. 

SAM LA, Sans. Flacourtia sepiaria. 

SAMMA, Hini>. Schlcichera trijuga. 

SAMMA. There seem to have been two 
Samraa dynasties, an earlier and a later, ruling 
in Sind. The earlier seem to have been the 
Sambus and Samhastse of Alexander’s Hiisto- 
rians, the Abestani of Arrian and Sabarcas of 
Quintus Curtius, whose capital was the Sin- 
donalin, Sindimon or Sindomauna of authors. 
One Samma dynasty was a raj put race of 
liunar origin, the opponents and snci^essors of 
the Sumra. The Jharijah race in Cutch are 
of Samma extraction. After expelling the 
Sumra race from Sind, in A. D. 1351, the 
Samma retained power till they were, in their 
turn, expelled by the Arghun, a, n. 1521. 
The Samma were either of the buddbistor 
brahmanical faith. They form unquestion- 
ably a branch of the great stock oS the Yadava 
Rajputs, and their pedigree is from Samba, 
the son of Krishna, who is himself known by 
the epithet of Syama, indicative of his dark 
complexion, and their first capital was Samma 
Nuggur on the Indus, probably the modern 
Sihwan, then it was Samni, and finally was 
established in Thatta. The Samraa seem to 
have become proselytes to mahomedanisra, 
about A. s. 1391, since which event, their 
same, though it still comprises several large 
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erratic and pastoral communities, is less 
known than that of their brethren or de. 
scendants, the Sameja, and the half-hindoo 
Jhareja of Cutch who do honour to their 
extraction by their martial qualities, however 
notoriously they may be deficient in other 
virtues. — Elliot, 497. See Yadu. 

SAM MARA, see Mesopotamia. 

SAM-MARAM, Tam. A wood of Tinne- 
velly, of a red colour, used for furniture of 
any description perhaps the Soymeda febri- 
fuga ?) — Colonel Frith. 

SAMMET, Ger. Velvet. 

SAMMI, or Sammu, Uinj>. Bignonia sua- 
veolens, Eoxb. 

SAMMI, or Swami stone, or Agalmatolite. 

SAMMIONG, Lep. Arutomys bcmacha- 
lanus, Hodg. 

SAM-MOON, or Samoun Islands, or Three 
Gates, in the Canton River, a group of three 
small i.«lots of about 3^ miles iu extent. 

SAMNOS, the Saranite custom of marri- 
age so lauded by Montesquieu as the reward 
of youthful virtue, was akin in sentiment to 
that of the ancient Rajput, except that the 
fair Rajpootui made herself the sole judge 
of merit in her choice. It was a practice 
more calculated for republican than aristo- 
cratic society : “ On assembloit tons les jen- 
nes gens, et on les jugeoit ; celui qui ctait 
declare le meillcur de tout prenoit pour sa 
femme la fille qu’il vouloit : I’amour, la beaute, 
la chastete, la vertu, la naissance, les richesses 
meme, tout cela etait, pour ainsi dire, la dot 
de la vertu.” It would be difficult, adds 
Montesquieu, to imagine a more noble recom- 
pense, or one less expensive to a petty stale, 
or more influential on the conduct of both 
sexes. — L' Esprit des Lois, chap, xvi ; Livie, 
vii ; To(Ls Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 632. 

SAMOAN ISLANDS, in Polynesia. The 
men of Mauua are remarkably fine-looking, 
several .among them being above six feet high, 
with Herculean proportions. The arm of one 
measured above the elbow fifteen and a half 
inches. At Tau and Manna they are generally 
tattooed from the loins to the knee.s, which has 
the effect of trowsers. — Capt. Elphinstone, 
Erskinc Islands of the Western Pacific, p.Al. 

SAMOEIDE, see India, Mongol. 

SAM OJA, Hind. A middling quality of 
rice. 

SAMOKA, also Turbuz, Hind. Cucur- 
bita citrullus, Linn. 

SA M OOM, often called Samiel. See Samiel. 

SAMP, Hind. A sei’pent, a snake. 

SAM PA JANNA, Tei-. Fish roe. 

SAMPAL, Sumbat, Malay. Cork. 

SAMPAN, a river near Sohagpoor in 
Baitool. 

SAMPAN, a Chinese boat, well-known 
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at SiDgapore, and ill tlie rivers of Bul’tnah, and SAMUDRA-DRATTA, a dynastj of 23 
remarkable for its swiftness both with sails buddhist kings from Mithila who reiguo^ iu 
and oiira. These boats, when skilfully man- Magadha. 

aged are exceedingly safe, and are some- SAMUDRA GUPTA, see Inscriptions.' 
times employed on rather distant coasting SAMUDRAPALA or Chandrapoda, Argy- 
voyages, from Singapore to Penang for ex- reia speciosa, X<ettsomia nervosa, /i,, i, 

ample. The passenger Sampan is employ- 488 ; Rheede, xi, 61. 
ed at Singapore chiefly in conveying pas- SAMUDRA PALLAM, Malkal., Tam. 
sengers between the shore and the shipping Fruit of Barringtonia raceinosa, 

Captain Shernml Osborn says the Singapore SAMUDRA-PATRA, Tkl. Argyreia 
sampan approaches in sharpness of outline speciosa, Swl. 

and chances of drowning the sitters, to one of SAMUDRAPU also Samstravadi,MALBAL. 

the above-bridge racing wherries on tlie Barringtonia racemosa, lioxb. 

Thames. Two Malay rowers, each pulling a 8A.VIUDDRAPU, also Samudrapu Nun- 
single broad-bluded oai', could in these sam- dra-kaia, Tkl. Cancer, Crab. Pagurus. 
pans beat our fleetest gig. The Chinese SAMUDRAPU NURUGU, Tbl. Cuttle 
rowers instead of sitting down to their oat’s. Fish-bone. 

• always stand up, abaft their oars, and face SAMUDRA-PU-TENKAIA, Tel. Lo- 
forward. The form of the sampan and junk doicea seychellarum; Double cocoauut; Cocos 
is of the model of a good broad-toed, broad- 1 mahlivica. 

heeled, broad-s«>led slipper, — a good old-fa- j SA MU DRy\. SIIOKA, also Gugali, Kind. 
shinned list slipper, in short. — Osborn's Que ~ ! Ariryreia speciosa. 

dah,pp.A-5. SAMUDRA-STOGAM, Maleal. Argy- 

SAMPAN-CHOU or Boat Islet, a small j reia spi'ciosa. 
island of moderate height in the Canton river, j SAMUGH B’IS SIIARIN, P|:rs. Gum 
' about li mile N. E. of Lainkeet hill. i arabic, 

SAMPANDER, one of the three most! SAMUIvA, Hind. OpHsmenus fruinen- 
famous suiva poets and devotees. ' taceus. 

SAMPANGI MARAM, Tam. Michclia ' SAxMU-KA-BIJ, Hind. Hibiscus cannabi- 


rheedii, M. nilagirica, W. Ic. uu.s. 

SAMPENGA CHETTU, or Champa- ^ SAMULFAR, Hind. Arsenious acid, 
kamu, Tkl. Michelia chain |)aca. i Arsenic. 

SAMPRADAYA, a sect of the vaishnava ! SAMULKOTTA, a town in the Northern 
hindoos. Circars, in lat. 17“ 3' 3" ; long. 82’ 13 7*, 

SAMPAYA-PAULAY, Tam. A wood j 8 miles inland from the Bay of Bengal, 
of Tiunevelly, of a light brown colour, specific Mean height of the village is 84 feet above 
gravity 0 792, used for building purpo.ses. — the sea-level. — Ctdleu. 

Colonel Frith. SAMULU, Tbl. See Save. 

SAM PGA, Can. Ilocomlia montana. SAMUNDAR KIIAG, Hind. Literally 

SAMP KI KHUMB, Hind. Arum spe- i Sea loam, the dorsal plate of the sepia, or 
ciosum. I cuttle fish. It is used medicinally as fin absur- 

SAMP-MAR, Hind. Circaetns gallicus, I bent and ant-acid, and to rub down paintwork. 
Gniel. I It is now iu Plurope, only valued a.s a tooth- 

SAMPNI, Hind. Colebrookiaoppositifolia. j powder, and iu the arts. 

SAM-PO-HO, Chin. The Indus river. | SAMUNDAR PH AL, Hind. Fruit of 
SAMP.SUN, Dokh. Aristolochia indica, 1 Barringtonia acutangula. 


linn . ; Roxh. SAMUNDAR SOK, Hind. Salvia plebeia. 

SAMRAT UL A.SAL, Akab. Galls of SA-MUNG-NEE, Bdrm. Lepidum sati- 
Tamarix urieutalis. viirn, Linn. Goi'deu -cress. 

SAMRAT UL TURFA, Arab. Galls of SAMUTRA-CUEDDI, Tam. Samntra 
Tamarix indica. Puti-a, 1'el.« Argyreia speciosa. 

SAMSHU, Chin. A spirituous liquor pre- SAMU RAMA, Semiramis. It is however 
pared by fermentation and distillation, from suppo.sed that the term Samarim, as used in 
rice. — Simmond’s Diet. India, did not relate to one person but to 

SAMSTRAVADI, Maleal. Barringtonia many ; and it seems particularly to have been 
racemosa, Roxb. usurped by princes. I'he Cutliites settled 

iSAMTA, gee Vidya. about Cochin and Madura, iu India ; and tho 

SAMUDAR, Sans. Ocean. great kings of Calicut were styled the Sama- 

SAMUDRA, see Inscriptions. rim, and the titular prince of the vicinity of 

SAMUDRA-CHEDDI, Tam. Argyreia Cochin is still called Zamoriu. — An. Aw. 
speciosa, Swt, Myih., Vol. iii, p. 144. 
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^AMVARMA, the last ruler of the Bha- 
ratie dynasty, who was driven westward by 
tiie Fanchalti. See Bharata. 

SAM VAT or Sambat, a term especially 
applied to the era of Vikramaditya, com- 
mencing 57 years before the Christian era. 
See Era, Inscriptions, Junagurh, Nepal, Pali, 
Vikramaditya. 

SA-WAT, Burm. Anethum graveolens, 
hinn., DHL 

SAIMYA, Mal. Gaesalpinia sappan, Linn. 
Sapan wood. 

SAMYDA CANZIALA, Buck., syn. of 
Casearin caiisiala, Wall. 

SAMYDACEJE, Lindl. An order of 
pTuiits, comprising 1 genus and 6 species of 
Casearia. 

SA MYEIK, Bubm. Anethum sowa, Roxb. 

SAN, Ar., Hind., Pbrs. A year, the year 
of an era : Sau-i-jalus, the year of a king’s 
reig^. 

SAN, Beng., Hind. Crotalaria juncea, also 
written Sun. This plant is often confused 
with the “ sankokra,” (called sauni in some 
parts), HUiiscus caunabinus, to which it is 
much superior in strength. The name is 
also applied to (’ymbopogon iwaraucusa. — 
J*owell’s Hand-book, Vol. \, p. 507. 

,SANA, Sans. Crotalaria juncea. 

SANAA, one of the districts of Yemen, 
and includes the country round the city for 
half a day’s journey north, south and east. 
The city of Sanaa is situated in a deep val- 
ley, surrounded by four mountains, about 
twenty or thirty miles in length and six or 
seven in breadth, and about four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. It is called 
Uzal in Gen, x, 27, and exhibits a magui- 
hcent spectacle to the eye, has the loveliest 
of gardens, with pomegranates, grapes, and 
cherries. The houses are of stone, four stories 
high, with terraces to walk on in the cool of 
the day. A very ancient house iu ruins, 
called Kaser Saum, the college of Shem, the 
eon of Noah. The Imam or prince resides 
iu a splendid palace, built of a Gothic style 
resembling a fortress. He has other palaces. 
Sanaa contains fifteen thousand Jews. In 
Yemen they amount to twenty thousand. 
Wolff conceived the total population of the 
Jews throughout the world amounted to ten 
millions. He baptized in Sanaa sixteen Jews, 
and left them all New Testaments. — Dr. 
Wolff's Bokhara, Vol. \,pp. 59-61. 

SANAD, a grant, a diploma, a character, 
usually written sunned. 

SANAGA, (sing.) Sana-galu, (pi.) Tel. 
Cicer arietinum, Linn. 

SAN AG ALU, or Senagalu, Tel. Cicer 
arietinum, L. 

SAN AIM, Arab. Idol worshippers. 
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SANAKADI SAMPRADAYI, a sect of 
vaishuava hindoos, founded by Nimbaditya 
alias Bhasknra Acharya, a vaishnava ascetic. 
The objects of their worship are Krishna and 
Rndha conjointly. — fLilson, Hindoo Sects. 

SANAKE, Hind, of Bcas. Vitex ueguudo, 
Linn. 

SANA LAVANGA PATTA, Tel, Lau- 
rus cinnainomiim. 

.SAN AM, Malay. Verdigris. 

SANAM, Hind. Praxinusfloribanda, large 
ash. 

SANA-PAT, Beng. Senna ; Cassia lan- 
ucolata, Boyle. 

SANAB, a caste in the southern Tamil 
countries who draw toddy from the cocoanut 
palms. — Wils. See Shanar. 

SANA SELLA, Tel. Muslin. 

SANAT ? Calico. 

SANATORIA. In British India, this 
term is applied to designate military stations 
on the mountains or tablelands with climates 
suited to the health of Briti.sh soldiers. A 
range of hill stations, or sanatoria, extend 
from Murree, in the Punjab, to Almoitdi, in 
the Kumaon district. There are Murree and 
Abbotabad, near Hazareh, in the Sind Sagor 
Doab, Dalhousie on the Chamba Hills, at 
the head of the Baree Doab ; Dharmsala, 
near Kangra ; Simla, with its adjacent sta- 
tions of Dugshaee, Subathoo, and Kussowlee ; 
Mussoorie and Laudour, overlooking the 
valley of the Dhoon ; Alraorah and Nynee 
Tal, in the province of Kumaon. In process of 
time, and with an influx of European settlers, 
many more such stations will be formed, and 
there are hundreds of eligible sites for their 
localities. In the Eastern Himalaya, in 
Sylhet, some sites are spoken of favourably* 
Mount Abu, is west of Rajputauah ; ilie 
Mahabaleshwar Hills, south-east of Bombay ; 
Kamandrug near Bellary. The Neilgherri 
and Pulney Hills in the south of tlie Penin- 
sula, and Nenera Elia in Ceylon. 

Chikuldah is situated on an undulating 
table-land near to, and somewhat higher than, 
the fort of Gawlighur, situated in about lat. 
21* N., and long. 77’ E. Gawilghur Fort is 
2,300 feet above the plain, 3,600 feet above 
the level of the sea, this part of the Berar 
valley is 1,.300 feet above the sea. Chikuldah 
is on the Vindhya, or as some call it the Ga- 
wilghur range of hills, and about 20 miles 
from the cantonment of Ellichpoor. The 
plateau of Chikuldah is not above three-quar- 
ers of a mile broad, and about a mile in length, 
but it has easy access to the surrounding 
table-land and valleys. A cool breeze prevails 
at the sanitorium during the hot months, and 
invalids bear testimony to the sudden relief 
they experience there from the heat usual at 
infl 
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EUiclipoor. During the hot montlis, ladies should be visited in tlie summer mouths, i^hen 
and childreu iu particular derive much benefit stately forest trees, as well as lowly shrubs, 
fi-om the place. The varied aud exteusive are all bursting into flower, at ouce, mixing 
scenery commanded from this elevated spot blossoms of every hue and tint in lovely coii- 
is exhilarating to tho mind by the grandeur trast, with fresh green leaves, for nearly tlie 
of its precipitous ravines with their bluff fronts whole forest sheds its foliage, and is then 
and bold projections. The more gentle scenery being renewed, lu the cold mouths, the 
of a vast syivan tract is seen trending away flo)‘al worM reposes, little variety is then seen ; 
towards the north, covered with high grass amongst its few gay flowers, are those of the 
aud forest trees, in a series of undulating downy Grislea, the sweetest of all being the 
steppes, all connected one with another, and Clematis gouriauia, whose odour hangs on 
diminishing iu altitude as they recede ; em> every hill, where it is seen entwining its leafy 
Imsomed amidst which are innumerable ver* tendrils from bush to tree, iu snowy wreaths, 
dnut and secluded valleys. Good roads As the rains approach, the orchidoous tind 
along the irregular plateau command fine poly{K>ducoous tribes spring into life ; and 
views of the neighbouring most picturesque after they have set in, the ravines become 
country, aud give eveiy facility for tak- completely changed iu character ; numberless 
ing air aud exercise, without the fatigue of creepers shout forth, aud scitamiucQus plants 
wandering iu the jungle or desceudiug into and lilies throw out a rank, aud vigorous 
the deep ravines near which tlie roads pass, vegetation. Thus throughout the several 
As the slope of the mountain inclines to- changes of the seasons a completely*’ new 
wards the north, a more pleasing character and altered character is given to vege- 
presents itself in tliis direction, than towards j tation, conferring the most pleasing variety 
the south, where the face of the mountain • to the aspect of those hills. Potatoes 
stands denuded as a bold, precipitous, and i aud peaches thrive well at Chikuldnh, the 
clifl'-like barrier, admitting only at intervals, | former being planted at the beginning of 
of winding patliways, up its craggy front | the rains. For general gardening, however, 
steep and difficult of ascent. It was through there is a deficiency of water, but enough at 
.some of these passes that the first mahome- 1 all seasons for culinary purpose.s and fur 
dans penetrated into the Deccan, led by Ala - 1 drinking, from some fine springs near the 
ud-Din. Upon the south, the whole valley i station, from November to the end of June, a 
of Berar is seen to spread out beneatli the | total of eight months, the mean temperature 
gazer’s feet. During the hot mouths, it is ! was found to be 71*. The hottest months were 
generally shrouded iu a sullen*looking mist, ! April and May giving a mean of 83”. The 
that seems to hang oppressively over the i coldest months were January and February, 
valley, but when the air is clear and bright, I having a mean of 29”. Thus producing 


as at other periods of the year, the extensive i between the hottest and coldest months, a 
cham|iaigoe of Berar is seen across its entire | range of 24’. The coldest day observed, was 
breadth, and sometimes far beyond, tlie hill i the 9th February, at sun rise, being 47”. Tho 


fort of Maliore being at times very distinctly I hottest day noticed, was on the 27th April, 
visible. Ferns, maiden-hairs, air-plants, { at 2 r. m., being 96”. Between the extremes 


lichens, mosses and orchideous plants, indicate < of heat aud cold, there was therefore a range 
a milder and more humid atmosphere. Per- 1 of 49”. The greatest monthly range was 14* 


baps this inexplicable and most undefined | in November. The greatest diurnal range 
adaptation of the laws of vegetation, is no- j was 22” in April and May, the least diurnal 
where better exemplified than in the case of range was 4” in February and o” iu June. The 
the clustering climbing rose, which in the wet bulb thermometer during the hot mouths, 
plains is never seen to blow, running there had an average depression of 10”. The thcr- 
luxuriously to stems and leaves, whilst on mometer averaged a general range of about 
these heights, its tendrils bow down with the 10” below the temperature of Eilichpore. The 
weight of its lovely mignon boutons. In such a rains cease about the middle of September, 
climate, by a judicious adaptation of localities, heavy dews then occur until the cold weather 
several of the valuable productions of the begins, and also from February to the rains. 
East might be made to flourish. The only At this period the moist atmosphere is bright 
cereal grains cultivated are a small millet, and transparent, but becomes hazy as it gets 
called by the natives Koodaka (Paspalum scro- less dense towards the hot weather, 
biculatum) aud wheat, the former bearing Gawilghur fort, to which officers formerly 
very minute seeds, but affording a very agree- used to resort as they do now to Chikuldah, is 
ably tasted and nourishing diet, tlie latter situated in a direct route fouitoen miles from 
looking very light, poor, and flinty. To see Ellichpoor, and is ascended by two ghats, 
the beauty of these ravines and valleys they the shorter ghat commences on the • south 
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Bide at an old garden at the foot of the acanty for drinking; ; several natural springs 
liitl (tailed Imloo Bagli, the ascent is steep and occur in the ravines close to the bungalows, 
travellers can only ascend up the face of it, on Nowhere is there the slightest appearance of 
foot. The longer ghaut more circuitous and a swamp or marsh, nor is there any epidemic 
from three to four miles in length passes disease peculiar to the hills, and their salubrity 
round by the west and enters through the is established by the fact, that with the except 
lower fort. By this road, elephants aud guns lion of two severe visitations of cholera, ac« 
can pass. The fort is said to he 2,300 feet above cornpanied or rather proceeded by famine in 
the plain, and 3,600 above the level of the sea, the years 1834 and 1838, out of a population 
Ohiknidah possesses advantages from its loc^a- of upivards of 3,000 inhabitants, there had 
Jity over Gawilghur ; being better supplied been only 40 deaths in a period of 40 years ; 
with water, picturesque, and beanlifnlly wood- i they are extremely addicted to drunkenness, 
cd. Gawilghur fort is quite in a dilapidated { Goiids seldom a.ssemble in villages of any 
state, and the only interesting object now re- j size, but arc dispersed in huts, three or four 
maiiiiug is the old mos(]ue (fornpletely in ruins, j together, generally on the slope and along the 
many of its twenty-one domes having fall(;n ill, I northern exposure of the hills; they are 
and the suiTOunding walls given way, a taldo singularly migratory, the inhabitants this year 
over the gateway records that this building | of a village in the western extremity may 
alone cost within a few pice, that of the wliole j next year be found at the farthest opposite 
fort. Although the temperature of the hills is j point of the range. Chikuldah is said to 
cxecedingly mild, yet the tliennonu ter itidi- j be quite equal to the Maliabaleshwar hills, 
cates higher than one would infer from per- j and a person on horseback is able to ride 
soiial feelings. The morning air throughout j wherever ho pleases over the plains, which he 
the whole season is deliglitlully elastic and j cannot do on the Maliabaleshwar on account 
invigoratUig, and walking ex(*rcise was the j of the bushes. Supplies are procumble from 
favourite amusement at that time of the day, j all the villages en route, from the side of the 
'with ladie.s, wlio seemed to sufler uo iucon- j Wurdah. Colonel Stevenson in 1803 brought 
venienco from remaining in the open air | his guns up via Dliamungaon and Amjurah, 
till 8 o’clock ; a light gentle breeze eon- j when the army under the command of 
tinnes to blow during the day ; and the : General Wellesley took Gawilghur. 
nights are really so cool, that generally speak- j Kussowlee^ in lat. 30® 56' N. L. 77 East, 
ing, a sheet is by no means an unpleasant i 45 miles distant from Uniballah, and 32 
covering in the mouth of May, April is ! from Simla, is about 6,400 feet, above the 
considered the most unpleasant moiiih, the j sea ; there is no table land, and the peaks 
atmosphere becoming occasionally close ainl I are ratlier steep, and pretty densely clothed 
sultry about noon, but towards the afternoon . with fir trees : there is a plentiful supply 
large clouds regularly form, wliich fall in j of excellent «®pring water, 700 feet below the 
gentle showers, restoring the temperature to barracks ; the meat and vegetables are 
its usual mildness. On the commencement ; plentiful. The climate may be pronounced 
of the rains, about the 8t:li or lOtli of June, ! to be temperate and agreeable, unless during 
thick /ogs set in wliicli render the place | the rainy season, when dense fogs make it 
gloomy and disagreeable, but after a heavy gloomy and depressing. The barracks during 
fall of rain tliey completely disappear, and tlie the early years of occupation were very 
climate is then said to be very delightful, inferior, having flat mud roofs, and rooms 
Ilitlierto, however, from the want of accom- only 10 feet high, with clay flooring ; lately, 
modation for the public followers, all have however, the rooms have been raised to 15^ 
been obliged to quit the station at the begin- feet, tlie floors have been boarded and the 
ning of this season. TJie average fall of rain roofs made to slope so that they do not leak, 
daring the monsoons is said to be about 36 Sabathoo lies nine miles from Kussowlie 
inches. From September, the teraperaiure is on the road to Simla, at an elevation of only 
80 equitable, cool, and bracing, that without 4,000 feet ; the hills are bare of wood, the 
any exaggeration, it may be styled a Euro - 1 climate diflers from that of Kussowlie in being 
pean spring. On the 26th January 1840 the j hotter in summer, and wanner in winter ; it 
tiiermometer suspended in the open air under j is aIf?i>gothcr more dry and sheltered, and has 
a tree, stood at noon, at 62*. As a convales- < an advantage in being seldom visited by fogs, 
cent station and therapeutical agent in the Dttgshaiy is distant 18 miles from Kalka, 
treatment of disease, it has already been found and is 8 miles cast of Kussowlie, and 10 miles 
of advantage. The people ofNagpore may south of Suhathoo ; its height nmges from 
take advantage of this station, which presents 5,000 to 6,000 feet ; the hills have a bleak 
a change of air at a moderate distance, the and barren look, being completely bare of 
supply of water for culinary purposes is very trees, and covered only by a long coarse grass. 
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There is free exposure to tlie prevailing wiuds ; 
water is abundant and good at the distance of 
a tnile from the barracks which are new, sub- 
stantial and excellent, both in point of accom- 
modatiou and ventilation. The rations are 
good and occasionally varied, and six acres 
of ground arc laid out as a soldier’s garden. 
The climate is said to be unexceptionable, 
ahhough the heat of tlic summer is sometimes 
oppressive, and the cold of winter rather 
piercing. In 1851, August was tlie most 
rainy month, and in dun nary there were two 
feet of snow on the ground. 

Simla is 77 miles from Umhallah, in 
lat. 30‘6 north, long. 77" 11 east, the houses 
are scattered over an extent of about 7 
miles, on a series of heights varying from 
6,500 to 8,000 feet, which is the liighest 
elevation ; it is in most places densely wood- 
ed with fir and rhododendron, and there 
ig much rank jungle Avhicli keeps the sur- 
face soil constantly damp ; both here and j 
at Kussowlec tlie heat of summer is somewhat j 
tempered by the exhalations from, and the j 
shelter of, so much rich foliage. The climate j 
of the two stations is also very similar, and i 
it has been compared witli that of the Ca])e j 
of Good Hope. The rains commence early j 
iu July, heavy dense clouds and fogs then | 
load the air, and with this increase of hiinii- j 
dity, disease becomes very prevalent. Water ! 
is scarce during the hot months, many persons 
take the precaution to boil and filter it ; sup- 
plies are aVmnclant enough, but in general 
high-priced. The fall of rain at the several 
stations, has been variously estimated at 60, 
80 and 100 inches : at Kussowlee and Simla 
70 inches may be estimated as a fair annual 
average. The dec^p ravines and water courses, 
which intersect all the hills, are dry during 
the greater part of the year ; the heated air 
ascends from these (confined gorges, bringing, 
in the rainy season, dense clouds of mist,which 
are doubtless excellent nu dia for the trans- 
mission of the miasmal exhalations that are 
generated iu such places by moist warmth 
acting upon an abundant vegetation. The 
following table exhibits tIieiiK;au temperature 
of each month : 
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The prevalence; of diarrlneaand dysentery at 
these stations and the loss sustained had been 
so considerable as to haul to a very general 
belief that as sanatoria they had proved 
failures. Jn 1843-44, II. .M.’s fHh Foot had 
350 admissions from bowel complniul, and 
57 deaths ; wliile in 1844-45, its soemnd year 
of r(*ddenc(j, tlicue were only 231 admissions 
and 17 deaths. The Ist Bengal Fusiliers 
stationed at Suhathoo in 1845, also suffered 
inindi, but both regiments came to the hills 
in a very sicAly state, the one having been 
decimated i)y fever and dysentery in Affghao- 
istan, the other by a similar epidemic at 
Kurmiul during two years. The same may 
l>e said of II. M.’s 29th Foot, and the 2Md 
Bengal Fusiliers, the former having been in 
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a'eickly condition with a taint of Hcurvy for cnsujiUies, and fewer admissions into hospital 
years before, and the latter having been very tliau in any year since its arrival in India. In 
sickly in Sind. In 1847-4S, the 29th had 1 86 1, during the cold season, it marched to Ra- 
.33 deaths out of 382 cases of diseases of the wal Pindee, and for months after it had been 
stomach and bowels, and out of 25 deaths in there, it continued in a high state of health and 
the ■2ud Fusiliers, 13 were from this class efficiency, and without any excess of bowel 
of diseases. complaints among the adiuissionsiu to hospital. 

Since then regiments in a less unhealthy ./It Ntm/a few persons escape one or more at- 
state were sent to tlie hills, and there has tacks of diarrhcea in the course of the season, 
been very great improvement in the barrack The atta(;ks are not confined to persons in 
accommodation as well as in the conservancy i broken-down health, who have suffered from 
department. In 1850-51, H. M.’s GOth llifles periwlic fever, or other tropical diseases; 
were stationed, the right wing at Kussowlie, residents in the prime of life and of sound 
the left at Subathoo, the average strength constitution, have been very generally affeM- 
of the regiment was 1,002, and the deaths ed, and examples of its proving fatal are not 
within the year only 14, of which, how- j rare. In one fatal ca.«e the diairlKjea was 
ever, 13 w'ere from bowel atfections. At ; aggravated by the fatigue of a dawk journey, 
Kussowlie there were 220 cases, or 334 per , and proved fatal in Calcutta by terminating 
cent, of average strength, with 9 deatlis, and i in malignant scorbutic dysentery ; in anotlier 
at Subathoo 74 admissions, or only 214 per ; case, there was only the wasting painless 
ceiil., with 4 deatlns, showing what liad ' form of dise.nse, and death took place on the 
hitherto been rare in the history of these two passage to Kngland. 

stations, that the haiance of salubrity was in . Of the various causes assigned, the first 
favour of Subathoo. The admissions from | and most popular was the bad quality of the 
diarrhoea* were 221 with two deaths, but 1 water: thi.s, however, has been disproved. The 
many more men were attacked, altliough not i water from the springs on the iiortli side of 
admitted into hospital. Tiiere were 82 ad- i Kussowlie is very pure, while that ou the 
inissious from chronic dysentery, of which 16 | south side is only impregnated with a trace 
with 2 deaths occurred iu the last quarter of i of lime, but to a less degree thaft is found at 
the year, and chiefly in men who had suffi;r- i many healtliy stations in the plains. At 
ed from I’epeated attacks of diarrlioea. In ! Simla, in the hot season, the supply of waitr 
1851-52, the same regiment, with an average ■ is scanty, and not of the best quality, but that 
slreugth of 910|, liad of total admissions . is the time when diarrlnna is least common. 
892 ; deaths 36, of which 27 were from j During the rains, the running streams are as 
bowel comjilninls, out of 252 admissions I }>ure us could be desired after the first few 
divided as follows ; dj’sentery 35 cases and : sliowers have washed out the water courses ; 
9 deatlis, diarrhoea 215 cases and 17 deaths besides, persons who were careful to use only 
against 221 cases with only 2 deatlis in ’ boiled and filtered water did not escajie the 
the previous year. On arrival at Jhulluiidur ' diarrhoea. Both at Simla and Kussowlie, the 
there qjerc in hospital 57 cases of bowel com- ■ trees have gained the repute of producing the 
plaints, and out of the 36 deaths, 9 occurred disease, by reason of their promoting damp 
there, but all from disease contracted on tbc ■ oxliulation, and preventing tlie free circula- 
bills. It will be observed that the actual ' lion of air. But Subathoo and Dugsliai 
admissions were less, but the mortality which are bare of trees and ret experience no im- 
iii the first year bad boon only 1'39 per cent. : miiiiity from the prevailing endemic, shows, 
to strength, rose to 3*95 per cent., the disea.so j lii places the trees require tliiuuiug, in order 
from repeated relapses or from cuiiccalnicnt to admit light and air, and to keep down the 
of it, becoming much more intractable. I thick jungle which, at Simla especially, i-s I 

Dagshai . — In 1850-51, 11. iM.’s 22nd Rcgt. | believe, a source of noxious iiifluouco : it 
occupied Dugsliai ; average slreugth 1,0'9, ' m.iy be added that the results of experience 
deaths27, of whicli 7 wereiVom dyseutery,and ' arc in favor of selecting sites, like that oi 
1 Irons diarrhoea: the total ndmissioiiH from lliis Dugsliai, clear of trees ami iuugle which pro- 
class of diseases were under 200, and the mote humidity and aflbid miitorials for docom- 
diarrhoea was fieculiarly mild. In I851-5*i. position. The best founded and most iufluen- 
the second year of residence, the average * tial exciting causes aro tlu) cold moist atuios- 
strength is stated to bo 1,045, and the deatlis pliere, and the great and sudden vicissitudes 
at head-quarters 20, of which 3 were from of temperature by which perspiratiou is 
dysentery out of 47 admissions, nearly all checktid, leading to infernal congestion, lau- 
preceded by frequeut attacks of dianiioea, guid and iin^»e»Ied circulation iu the liver and 
and 3 from'diarrhooa out. of 199 admissions, funclioiial derangement of that organ. But 
During this year the regiment had fewer these uiigouial iuflueuces of temperature aud 
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moisturo must have something; superatlil^d to Mussoorie or Maanri, adjoins Landour on 
them, to account satisfactorily for tlie in- the west and consists of a series of rid{i;?s 
hcreut and peculiar liability of these localities about o miles in extent, remaining almost 
to produce diarrhcca : tho climate of Mussoo- cost and west with freqnent peaks and with 
rie is equally humid, but without the same spurs or shoulders issuing irregularly down 
tendency to diarrhoea, and this may be also to the valley of Deyrali Dhoon on the south, 
said of Nainee Tal, Murree aud Darjeeling, and to the river Uglar or Uggulw'ar on the 
tho last beiug remarkably cold and cloudy, north witJi deep wooded gorges between, 
and tho air long supersaturated witli moisture. Haxareehagh.— la times goue by, European 
Odier mountain ranges all possess a similar soldiers were either located in hot and un> 
immunity, such as the Neilghcrries aud Malta- healthy situations, contracting the diseases 
bleshwar. There must, therefore, to account peculiar to such positions, or else tliey were 
for its prevalence from year to year, be some in the resiijcted Hill stations, with but 
caCuse other than the ordinary or essential limited space for exercise and evolutions and 
climate agencies, some limited morbiiic iu- also not without tendencies to create, or to 
fluence of a spccidc nature, aud this appears aggravate, parti(uilar di.'^eases. H. M.’8 37th 
to be partly malarious, partly scorbutic. i regiment had, during its service on the low 
We know that primary cases of intermittent | grounds boiilering the Ganges, become so 
fever are by no means uncommon at Simla \ inefficient from sickness that its immediate 
and the neighbouring stations, and we meet { embarkation for England was urged by tho 
with occasioual cases of the worst form of j medical authorities ns the only remedy ; 1)ut 
typhoid remittent. In the season of 1 Sot), at j the Cominaiuler-in-Chief determined to try 
Simla, two cases occurred of malignant I tho station of llaaarecbagli ; and the result 
typhoid remittent fever ; iu one of these an j was that, after being some time stationed 
officer on the genci*«l start' of the army, the ; there, the 37lb returned rapidly health, 
disease proved fatal ; in the order, and A. D. > strength, and efficiency, and left for England, 
C. on the staff of tJie Commander-in-Chief, ' at the commencement of this year, entirely 
recovery took place after a protracted and ; reiiistafod. To the 37th sm^ceeded II. M.’s 
dangerous illness ; both these officers must 77tli at Ilazareehagh, in quite as sickly 
have contracted the fever at Simla, or in its a condition as the former regiment, and 
immediate neighbourhood, probably in cross- j with the same rapid results as regards a 
ing some low foul ravine. But notwitlistaiid- j thorough and complete recovery ; and there 
iug these proofs of malaria, experience teaches i can he no doul>t that Ilazareehagh, although 
US that in general it is not here powerful j cousidennl to he in the plains of India, 
enough to excite periodic fever : it seems to j has many of the most valuable attributes of a 
ascend from the numerous deep ravines and ! hill sauatariuin of the first class, whilst it 
water-courses which intersect these stations, j presents few of tho drawbacks of the mouu- 
but to be so diluted, or changed iiy the ert'ect i tain stations. Ilazareehagh itself is about 
of elevation, cold and moisture, as to cause j 2,000 feet above the sea level i whilst there 
bowel complaiuts instead, and this is exactly j is a small sanatorium within easy distance of 
what occurs in some mountain ranges in other j the station, at an elevation of 4,000 feet, 
parts of the world, where we observe i)a<l re - 1 T.ohooghat . — A sanatarium was established 
mittent fevers at the level of the .sea. Inter- j at Lohooghal, in the Almorah hills, a position 
mittents at the higher level, bowel complaints | unsurpassed in India for salubrity of climate 
higher still, and at the highest ulcers which i and picturesque scenery, and known to bo 
appear as the feeblest result of malarious i highly congenial to the European coustitu- 
poisoning in depressing the vital powers, j lion. 

The cognate character of these diseases were j Uoorhee, a most healthy station, has been 
also remarked in China, and is noticed by Mr. | turned to larger account than it has hitherto 
Wilson in his “Medical Notes.” In siiips I liecn for the location of European troops. Tho 
which lay at anchor at some distance from j problem which has hitherto interfered with 
the shore, the miasma w’as received in a dilut- j efficient military occupation of the country 
ed form, and the seamen suffered from aii in- j has been how to keep the European troops in 
vetcrate species of ulcer obviously dependant 1 healthy stations, and yet available at the 
ou malarious taint in the blood. An opinion j shortest notice in case of alarm or disturb., 
has been gaining ground amonsf niedieui offi- j aiice. When tho mutiny broke out in 1857 
cers that the epidemic ophthalmia, which had many of the European regiments were 
of late years been the source of so much j staliuiied in the Hills. Notliing can overrate 
inefficiency and loss in European regiments j the value of such a distribution of the mili- 
bad its origin iu the pre.seuce of a scorbutic I tsry resources as will, whilst locating British 
(Uatbesis among the men. ' soldiers iu healthy stations, keep them ready 
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tn tlie Blip to move and concentrate, or act in 
iidependcnt bodies, at the first whisper of 
lecessity. 

Mahendragiri mountain, in the Parla 
Simidi district, is distant abont 20 miles 
rom the Sea coast, N. lat. 18-57, long. E. 
14-24. From the eastern side of the moim- 
,uin tlie approach is by a somewhat cir- 
cuitous patii which winds for severnl miles 
(otween the lower spurs of the range, then 
follow about six miles of very easy and 
rrnduai ascent until the path faces the steep 
dde of the higher portion of the mountain, 
rom this point to the summit a distance of 
perhaps or 2 miles the way is extremely 
:,oil8omo. After surmounting this difficulty 
s a saddle of about 4 miles in length at an 
dtitude ranging from 4,000 to 4,900 feet, 
varying in width and slope and, in parts, 
narrow but affording ample ground for numer- 
ous *liou8e8 and gardens. The surface is 
:*overcd with grass for a considerable space 
with here and there small woods, in which 
are to be found the wild raspberry and 
violet and* the ferns and orchids common 
to the hill ranges of the Peninsula. In part*, 
liowever, the saddle is bare and rocky, springs 
of pure water arc to be found in several 
places. In October the thermometer ranged 
iVom 58 to 73, and in November from 45 to 
31. On the very highest point of the hill is 
1 small stone pagoda formed of stones of such 
oulk that the mode of its conslruction is not 
oasy to l»o conjectured. The height of the 
building, which i.s four-sided, may be about 
32 feet ; the basement occupies an area of 
about 13 feet square and is formed of four 
bloe.ks of stone of about 10 feet in length by 
3 feet in breadth and of the same thicknes.<<, 
three layers each consisting of four blocks 
surmount the basement, and on top of them is 
laid a single block 8 feet square by 4 feet 
thick, finished by a circular stone carved like 
a coronet and of about 5 feet in diameter. 
The entrance barely admits a man, and in 
the interior is the stone symbol hehl sacred 
by the Lingayet ; close by this pagoda is a 
station of the Trigonometrical Survey, and 
from this point the coast may be traced from 
Ganjam on the north, to Caliugapatam on the 
south. The view to the south-west ranges 
over the greater part of Parla Kimidi ; behind 
the range or rather on its western side runs a 
deep valley, on the opposite side of wnfi'idi rise 
the numerous and extensive hill ranges occu- 
pied by the independent Saiirah tribes ; some 
of these hills are but little inferior in height 
to the Mahendragiri. To the north and north- 
east are distiniitly traceable the Jarada, Jal- 
antra, Bodarsiugee, Soorungee and Chikati 
bill zemiudaries and the talooks of Itchapore, 
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Moherry and part of Poobaconda. The Mun- 
dasa zemindary extends from the east face of 
the range to the sea shore. Besides the small 
pagoda alrea(iy described on the summit of 
the mountain, there are two others rather 
lower dowu of more elaborate carving and 
greater size, they ditfer in outline but both 
ar<5 of forms common in Orissa ; three or four 
other similar structures are to l>e found in the 
neighbouring wood.s in various stages of ruin. 
The remains of an inscription in the Tamul 
character, were seen. There ai'c inscriptions in 
Oriya, Tamul and Telugu and some other 
character resembling the Mahratta. The 
natives ascribe them to the Paminva. The 
ascent from the long valley on the western 
side of the hill is com j>a rati vely easy. There 
are numerous and extensive valleys of fertile 
soil suitable for the growth of coffee and 
a plateau where the chinchona tree would 
probably thrive. The valley which divides 
the Mahendragiri range from the hill tracts of 
the independent Sourah to the west extends 
from the Jarada zemindary completely into 
the Parla Kimidi country, a line of com- 
munication along this ])art of the Sourah 
bonier might be very en.sily secured by clear- 
ing a wide rood trace along the western 
side of the valley for the entire distance. 

Other hill stations and sanitaria, under the 
Madras Government are : — 

Gallikouda in the Vizagapatam District, 
The Pnlney Hills in Madura, 

The Shervaroy in Salem, 

Bamandroog in Bellary, 

Neilgherries in Coimbatore, 
and, in some degree, Chiudwarra in the Nag- 
pore territory. 

Gallikotida and Harris valley in Vizagn- 
patam have not been found to answer. In 
1859-60, a few temporary buildings for Euro- 
[wan soldiers and two officers were built at 
a cost of rupees 1,291. The expense of 
constructing a road of 14 miles to the range 
amounted to rupees 2,298, and was borne 
by the rajah of Vizianagrum, within whose 
zemindary the station is situated. A sanita- 
rium on the higher range of the Gallikouda 
hills, called “ Grant’s range,” ■was thought of. 

Putney Hills in Madura . — The settlement 
consisted of ten bungalows without any bazar 
or native village, and was occupied by the 
missionaries of the district during the hot 
weather. It is resorted to occasionally by 
tho civil sei'vants of the district as a relief, 
and by families from Trichinopoly. An 
annual expense of rupees 787 is incurred for 
the repair of an incomplete road of nine miles, 
which was commenced for the benefit and 
conveuieuce of the hill villages. A few 
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constables are kept on the hills, but they of invalids sent there that the saving ef&ct< 
also are required for general purposes and in this way must long since h.-ive ren- 
net specially for the .sauilarium. , the small outlay which has been made c 

Skervaroy If iUs in Salem htive never been the station. During the hot season son; 
used by Government as a sanitarium, and no 80 men are sent to it. lu two years, only on 
regular expenditure has been incurred there death per annum occurred, and these case 
for the benefit of any class of invalids. The were hopeless before they came up to tli 
settlement is about 840 square miles in extent, hills. The establishmeut inuintaiucd i 
and contains 32 tiled aud terraced buildings, Rainandroog in the Quarter Master General 
and 1,388 thatched houses. According to the Dopartinent are 2 tent lascars and 8 dool 
census of 1856-57, there was a population on bearers, costing annually rupees 777, bii 
the hills of 79 Europeans and East Indians the same expense would have had to b 
and 5,027 natives. The annual revenue derived incurred, if the invalids had been kept wit 
from coffee and other cultivation amounted to j their regiments on the plains. The muuthi; 
rupees 7,705, including the cost of collection, disbursements in the Pay Department ar 
rupees 498. The outlay, including repairs, ' rupees 247-0-9, for an AssisUiiit Surgeon 
on two I'oads, 7 and 18 miles in length, con- I Assistant Apothecary, Serjeant Major witl 
sfructed from .Salem and MuIIapooram within i family allowances, Quai’ter Master Serjeant 
the last five years, has been rupees 31,864, j Hospital Scrjeanf,Pjiy Seijcaut, Ile.ad money 
and an annual allowance of rupees 1,370 has ! water for washing, temporary promotion ac 
been sanctioned for their maintenance. The ! cording to the monthly strength of detach 
government also granted a sum of rupees i ments, average for repair of roads, writei 
3,500 towards the cost of a dwelling-house ; and stationery. The Coirmandant hu.s beei 
for the clergyman, maintained on the hills ; vested with the powei’s of a dointMagistrate 
by the Additional Clergy Society aide<l by ' aud is allow'cd an (*stal)lishment, cos'ting rupees 
local subscriptions. A body of 15 native 44 a month, A Enrojsean consiable on rnpeef 
constables at a cost of rupees 1,350 per 420 a year, and a Police party of 15 mei; 
annum arc stationed at Yorcaud. There are : costing annually rupees 1,350 will be main- 
no special or local fund.s for the support of taiued at liamaudroog. The expense of the 
the Poli<-e, nor are there any government ! Post Oflice at this station is per mensem 
buildings of any kind on the Shervaroy hills, rupees 29. Rainandroog has been occupied 
A Deputy Collector in addition to his general j since 1849. Forty miles of roads as ap- 
duties in the plains, visits the liills in ques- ! prouches to it, have l)een constructed at a total 
tion once a fortnight, in the double capacity j cost of rupees 23,578. The expense of main - 
of District Moonsiff and Deputy Magistrate j taining tliese approaches to rupees 780 per 
for the dispo.sal of Civil and Criminal case.s. 1 annum on the average for si.v years. Rupees 
The full monthly cost of this officer and of; 250 have been cxpmuled on the roads within 
his establishment is rupees 700-4-0. i the station, aud an annual allowance of rupees 

Ramnndroog is a military sanitarium, 34 : 180 has been sanctioueil for keeping them in 
miles from the town of Bellary. It is not | repair. The annual collections at, Raman- 
above a mile square ; is within the territory i <lroog credited to the government are from the 
of the rajah of Soondoor, to wliom beloiig.s the ' Regular Post Office, Postage Stamps, (/’attic 
revenue of the place, derived from the land, • fiucs Magisterial lines, rupees 1,487-4-0. 
quit-rent and abkarry to the extent of Neilghcrries in Coi>«5ff/07r.— There aro 
rupees 757 per annum. Ramandroog is the four stations on the Ncilgherrics, viz., Ootaca- 
convalescent depot for the European Troops iniind, Wellington or Jackntalla, Coonoor and 
at Bellaiy and Hyderabad. It is also resorted Kotagherry. Ootacamnnd is the Cnsbah or 
toby officers aud the few other European principal station of the Neilghcrry talook. It 
resideiito in the neighbourhood. The native lias no accommudation for troops or Invalids, 
population is poor and not numerous. Monthly but is largtdy re.sorted to, in common with 
average of invalids, 58 men, 4 women, Coonoor and Kotagherry, by officers, civi- 
8 children. Persons unconnected with the lian.s, and the nou-ulficial classes. The Neil- 
invalids do not exceed 2 or 3. The military ghenies which have been occupied since 
buildings at the depdt cost rupees 62,730, ; 1826, are in fact the only range on which 
and the non-military government buildings European settlors are established in any 
about rupees 3,000. There are Barracks numbers, aud the revenue accruing to goveru- 
for 80 men, quarters for 2 Staff Serjeants men t, rupees 83,985, far more than meets all 
and 8 married men, hospital for 16 patients, the Revenue and Magisterial charges connect- 
guard-rooni, Apothecary’s quarters, reading ed with the stations. Woliington is almost ex- 
room. The per-centage of deaths to recoveries clusivcly a Military Station and Cantonment, 
is so small on the Droog out of the number and must of necessity be supported by the 
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frovernment. The total cost of military huild- 
iu<pi> at Wellingloti, beiug maiuly barracks for 
ail Earopeaii regiment, is rupees li3,29,95d, 
and that of the eleven miles of road within the 
station rupees 91,002. The annual expense 
of keeping these roads in repair is Rupees 
1,896— and that for repairing the roads lead- 
ing to Wellington is rupees 2,8(K). The 
expenditure in llie Pay and Quarter Master 
Generals Departments are for an Assistant 
Apothecary, Hospital Serjeant with family 
allowances, Pay Serjeant with family allow- 
ances, Head money, Cleaning Arm^, Writers 
and Stationery, Tiiidal and 21 Tent Lascars, 

2 Maistries and 44 Bearers, 8 Elephants, 48 
Camels, 32 Draught Bullocks, 1 Barrack 
S(M;jeant. Wellington, or, as it was then called 
Ja(;katalla, was formed in 18o2. The mili- 
tary residents during the year 1864 numlvered 
1,008 men, 78 women and 70 children. 
Welfington is made an invalid depot only. It 
has a range of marriage quarters, affording 
good accommodation lor 1 oO men. The num- ; 
her of Invaliii Soldiers and their families ac- • 
eoininodat^id there within the last two years f 
averages monthly 54 men, 10 women and 22 ! 
children. Tiie cost of the Military Joint; 
Magistrate's Establishment including contin- j 
geucies is rup(?es 804 per annum. The | 
revenue derived from quit-rent on huildiug ■ 
sites and eompounds, and Assessment on the * 
Coffee plantations at the four stations on the' 
Neilgherries amounted in 1860-61 to rupees | 
6,699 — and that of the whole Neilgherry’ 
talook, from the above as well as all other! 


at Ootacamund, 30,771 ; Coonoor, 2,612; 
Kotagherry, 752, is rupees 34,135. About 
183'miles of road have been made from time 
to time expressly for tliese stations and Wel- 
lington, but the exact amount of expenditure 
cannot now be ascertained. The Seeghoor 
and Coonoor gbauts leading up to the plateau, 
were originally made by the sappers ami 
miners. In 1860-61, rupees 20,000 were 
exptMided in improving the Coonoor ghaut. 
The annual hllowances for repairing the roads 
are : — 

Ootac'Amund, witliin the station 3 fiOO, leading to it 6,800 

(‘ooiio<»r „ „ 600, 1,150 

Kotagherry.. „ „ 0. „ 600 

The sum of rupees 1,500 per annum is 
allowed to the Collector for keeping in good 
I order the bridle paths and cross roads on the 
Neilgherries. 

Chindwarah.—M the sanitarium of Chind- 
! warra in the NuL'poie territory tliere is a 
barrack for 50 men, and a ho.^pital for two 
patients. The moiilhly average of invalijls 
is 55 men, and an establishment, which would 
be maintained even if the invalids were with 
their regiments in the plains, is kept up in the 
Quarter Muster G(?nerars Depai*tment at a 
monthly cost of rupees 366-9-10, for 4 Tent 
Lascars, 12 Dooly Bearers and 32 Camels. — 
Copt. Bo?icly MSS . ; Dr. Mackenzie^ Vniver^ 
sal /iVr., JS o. 3,p. 352; Col. Sykes' Report of 
the liritish Association for the Advaticement 
of Science ; Ind. Ann. Med. Sci.^ p. 312. 

SANATTA, or Santa, Hind., of Rawal- 
pindi and Salt Range, Dodoujea burmaii- 


s«»urccs, to Ru|)ees 83,985, including rupees i uiana. 

12,700 of Income Tax. i SAXAYASI, a religious mendicant of 


Quit-rent on building sites and compouiuls; 


Ootacamund.... 3,105 7 o j SaU? proceed a of 

Coonoor oriisiol hina without 

Kotairhcrr^ 275 2 11 iip.set prire.. 

Wetlingtoii 261 2 9 Uyotwar Burgh- 


Quit-rent, eoin- er rultivatioii. 8,919 7 4 

mutation and Ahkarry 3 i ,400 o o 

sulea of laud Moturfa 1,775 13 10 

under Freehold .stamp 5 ,m2 « 0 n 

Rules 135 9 2 Kxtra 1,030 U 1 

Cotfee and other Forest ... 12,626 i 6 

plantations held lueoiiieTax 12 .;oo 0 0 

by Kuropeaiis, 

Kastliidiati8,&c. 2,278 13 4 

The revenue niul magisterial r.hargoH for 
the same period amounted to ru[K*e6! 27,347, 
inclusive of tlie pay aud allowances of the 
Assisl-aut Collector and of his establishment 
at Ootacamund. Forest charges are not in- 
cluded in the above, nor are those for the 
ecclesiastical and medical establishments, nor 
on account of the Ootacamund sub-court. 
The police force for Oolncamuiid and Wel- 
lington, consisting of two iusi)ectors and 
three Europeans and seventy-five native con- 
stables cost annually rupees 11,266. The 
value of government buildings at the three 
civil stations oxclusivo of the European jail 


the himloos, tdiiefly a worshipper of' Siva. 

SANliAL-I-IllNDl, also Saubul-ul-taib, 
Am., PiiK.s. datamausi. 

SAN liUTI, lIiNO. Cassia obovata. 

SANC.\ltA ACIIAKYA, see Sankara 
Achnrya. 

SANCIII, a small village situated on a 
low ridge of a suudstoue hill, on the left Itank 
of the Itetwa, twenty miles to the north-east 
of Bhopal, and about 3^ miles S. W. of 
Bhilsa. it eonUiins the remains of numerous 
buddhist topes. About the beginning of the 
Christian era, it was the capital of a kingdom 
called Sanaka-uikii, and is celebrated for the 
presence of a buddhist tope. The largest 
topes of the biidd'hists, such as those of 
Sanchi, .Satdhara, and Bhojpur, were con- 
secrated to the Supreme Invisible Adi-Bud- 
dha. Of the memorial to|K.'s, little is at 
present known. It seems nearly certain, 
however, that the great Mnuikyula to|>o was 
of this kind ; an inscri|Uion was extractoii 
I from it, which begins M'ith Gomangasa, “ of 
' the abandoned body” and undoubtedly refers to 
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Sakya's abandonment of liis body to n hungry 
lion. Tlii^ tope, therefore, dateu earlier than 
the period of Fa Hiaifs Indian pilgrimage in 
A. u. 100. Tlio funeral lopes wei*e of course | 
the most numerous, as they were built of all 
sizes and kinds of material, according to the 
rank of the deceased and the means of his | 
fraternity. At Bhojpur, the topes o<;cupy | 
four distinct stages or platforms of the hill. | 
The largest topes, six in number, occupy the | 
up|>erniost stage, and were, it is believed, dedi- 
cated to Buddha ; that is, either to the celes- 
tial Buddha, Adiiiath, or to the relics of the 
mortal Buddha, Sakya. This view is borne 
out by the fact that the largest tope contained 
no deposit, and that the second and third- 
sized topes yielded crystal boxes, one of 
which, shaped like u tope, contained only a 
minute portion of human bone smaller tlian 
8 pea. The gateways of the Sanclii Tope 
belong to the first half of llie first century of 
our era. The Amravati scuilptures are 300 
years laler than those at Saiichi, but the 
frescoes in tlie A junta oaves arc SOO years 
later than Amravati and belong to the time 
iinincdiately preceding the decline of bud- 
dhism ill India. Of the inscriptions at Sanchi, 
one is in Pali, of date, b. c. 40 ? but the 
Sainvat 18 may not be of the era of Vicra- 
maditya. The character used in inscriptions 
is bcftwccMi Allahabad, No. 2, or Kanonj Na- 
gari and Uellii Lat, or old Pali. The biuldliist j 
religion is mentioned as also king Chanda- 
gntto, in Pali ; OhandragU[Ua in Sanskrit. 
Very iiuineroiis inscriptions are uj»on the 
basement of a prodigious chaitya, or relic 
temple, of a hemispherical form, built with- 
out cement, whose circumference is 554 feet, 
and, fallen as it is, its heiglit is still 112 feet. 
There are three gateways, each 40 feet high. 
Capt. Fell thought the date to be Sainvat 18, 
or B. c. The splendid has reliefs represent 
the dedication of a chaitya. The emperor 
Chandagutto buys land for the buddhist tem- 
ple,^ and pays for it in dinars ; an.d killing a 
brahmin is not so great a crime by five-t'old ! 
as the taking away the land from the temple, j 
It is to be observed of the figui*es making 
olferings to the chaitya that tiieir uppearuiice 
is exactly that of most mocern hindoos : 
dressed in a dhotee round the loins and thighs, 
aud naked from the waist upward, with a 
turbaiid upon the head. 

Ou the buddhist temple gateway at Sanchi, 
near Bhilsa, in Bhopal is an inscription in 
Sanscrit prose, of date, Sainvat 403, or 
1009 or 18 ? The same, Sainvat 18, is men- 
tioned in the inscription at Brahmeswara, but 
the character is of the tenth centuiy. The 
character used in the inscription is evidently 
later than Allahabad, No 2. The buddhist 
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religion is mentioned. The inscription ia 
addressed to the sramana, or buddhist priests, 
and salutation is otfered to the eternal gods 
aud goddesses. The great emperor Chan- 
dragupta is mentioned, called by his subjects 
Deva Baja Indra. Possibly Chandragupta 
2nd, of the Bhitari column inscription. 
But, if so, ho must have deserted the religion of 
his family. The inscription records a money 
contribution, the coin being called “Dinar,’’ 
and a grant of laud by the great emperor 
( ’ha n dragupta, for embellishing the chaitya 
ami the support of five buddhist priests tof 
ever, and it records the remarkable fact of 
the purchase of the ground by the emperor 
for the purpose at the legal rate. It is un- 
certiiin whether the Sainvat in the inscription 
is that of Vikrnmditya ; it is much more 
likely to be a buddhist family era. It is 
said, “ Whoso shall destroy the structure, liis 
sin shall be as great, yea live times as great, 
as that of the murder of a Brahman.” So 
that the Brahman w’as at a discount of five 
hiuulred per cent, compared with the buddhist 
chaitya ! From tlic corruption iiirilicated by 
the salutation to tlie eternal gods and god- 
desses and the alphabet used, the inscription 
is probably not older than the eighih eenliiry. 
A second inscription, on the buddhist temple 
at Sanchi, is in the Sanscrit, and the character 
used in the inscription, is the same ns the other. 
The religion mentioned is buddhist : it men- 
tions the holy monastry of Kaknnnda Sphola ; 
and the four Buddha arc thrice named ; and 
images of four bnddha are in niches. There 
are no kings or princes mentioned. This 
inscription records that a female devotee, 
llariswamiui, to prevent begging, caused an 
almshouse to be erected, and money was given 
for the lamps of the four Buddha ; so that, 
at this period, as Fa-hiaii states, more than 
one Buddha was worshipped. The ninnerals 
of the date are not understood. 

Inscriptions 3 to 25, on the buddhist temple 
at Sanchi, are in old I’ali, of date before the 
fifth century. Tlie character used in inscrip- 
tions, vary from Lat to Allahabad, No. 2, or 
Gaya. Gifts to the charily are recorded, but 
no kings or princes are meiitioued. All 
the inscriptions are in the character of Allalia- 
had, No. 2, or Gaya, therefore before the eighth 
century, and they are of different ages : they 
record small gifts by bnddhists to tlie chaitya, 
particularly by different communities of 
budilhists from Ougein ; and there is a regu- 
lar progression in the form of the letters, 
from the simple outline to the more embel- 
lished type of the second alphabet of Allaha- 
bad. Three forms pervade all the menu* 
men is of iSanchi and Amravati ; (1) the topes 
or Kumpa, mound-like buildings erected for 
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tbe presemtion of relics ; (2) the Chaifcya, 
whi«|h both in form and purpose, resemble 
early Christian Churches ; (3) the Yihara, 
residences of priests and monks. 

The topes of Kabul and Jellalabad were 
opened by Messrs. Honigberger and Masson 
in 1835, and those between the Indus and the 
Jhelum by Generals Ventura and Court iu 
1833 and 1834. The topes near ileiiares 
were opened by Mtyor Cunningham in 1835, 
and those at Sanchi and other places around 
Bhilsa, were also opened by him and Lieut. 
Maisey in January and February of 1857. 
The topes of Tirhut and iluliar still remain 
to be examined. The Bhilsa topes have- 
been described by Major Cunningham except- 
ting the largest of the Sanchi group near 
Bhilsa. An accurate plan and section of 
this building, with a short account of the 
various subjects represented in the sculp- 
tured l^asrreliefs of the gateways, was pub- 
lished by Captain J. D. Cunningham, in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Societ}' of Bengal. 
In the topes dedicated to the celestial buddha, 
the invisibly being who pervadc.s all space, 
no deposit was made, but the Divine Spirit, 
who is “ Light,” was supposed to occupy 
the interior, aud was typified on the outside 
by a pair of eyes, placed on each of the four 
sides either of the base, or of the crown of the 
edifice. Such is the great Chaitya or To])e 
near Kathmandu, in Nepal, dedicated to 
Swayambhuuath tlie “ Scli-Kxistenf,” iu 
which the eyes are placed on the upper 
]>ortion of the building. A specimen of 
the regular Chaitya is represented iu the j 


The word Tope is derived from Affghanistan, 
where it is used to designate all the solid 
mounds of masonty which were opened by 
Messrs. Honigberger and Masson. The same 
tern also is applied to the massive tower of 
Mauikyala in the Punjab, as well as to all the 
smaller towers in its neigbourhood. There 
can be no doubt therefore that tlie term Tope 
is the same as tlie Pali “Sthnpo,” and the 
Sanskrit “ Stupa,” a “ mound” or “ tumulus,” 
both of which terms are of constant use in the 
buddhist books. Stupa, or Tope, is therefore 
a name common to each kind of tumulus ; 
whether it be the solid temple dedicated to 
the Supreme Being, or the massive mound 
erected over the relics of Sakya, or of one of 
his more eminent followers. From several 
passages in tlie Pali buddhistical annals, it 
would appear that topes were iu existence 
prior to Sakya’s advent, and tliat they were 
objects of much reverence to the people. 
Sakya himself especially inculcated the main- 
tenance of these ancient chaitya, and the 
continuance of the accustomed offerings and 
worship. In the sixth of his precepts, to the 
people of Vuisali, he enjoins them to main- 
tain, respect, reverence, and make offerings 
to tlie Chaitya ; aud to keep up the ancient 
olierings without diminution. But this may 
have been only an adherence in his own 
doctrines to the existing belief of tlie people* 
Mahomed similarly recognised the prophetic 
missions of Muses and Elias, and tho divhnty 
of our Saviour Christ, and Sakya Muni 
acknowledged the holy muni Karkutsanda, or 
Kurkuchanda, Kanaka, and Kasyapa, as his 


third compartment (iuuer face) of the left- 
hand pillar of the eastern gate at Sanchi, 
in which the two eyes arc placed one above 
the other. Such also are the numerous Chod- 
ten in Thibet, which are dedic.ated to the 
celestial buddha, in contradistinction to the 
Dung-ten, which are built in honour of 
the moi^ > Buddhas, and which ought to 
contain portions of their relics either 
real or 8U||||Mcd. Cbod-teu, menus simply 
an “ offering” to the Deity, Duiig-tcii, is 
emphatically a “bone,” or relic receptacle. 
The same distinction is preserved in the 
Sanskrit term Chaitya aud Dhatugarblia or 
Dliajgoba. The former is properly a religious 
edifice, dedicated to Adi-Buddha, wliile the 
latter is only a “relic-shrine,” or repository 
of ashes. The word Chaitya, however, 
means any sacred object — as a tree, an altar, 
a temple — as well as any monbmeut raised 
on the site of a funeral pile, as a mound 
^ or a pillar. Chaitya may therefore, perhaps, 

I be only a general term for both kinds of 
; mound ; while Dhatugarhim or Dhagoba is 
' liarticolarly restricted to the relic” shrine. 
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immediate predecessors. They were probably, 
heroes or saints, who bad obtained the res- 
pect of their fellow-countrymen during life, 
and their reverence after death. Stupas had 
been erected over the relica in the neigh- 
b (Urliood of Kupita and of Benares. Sakya 
(iierefure accepted them in his owu teaching 
on his own system as the Buddhas of a 
former age. It appears also tiiat stupas iiad 
been erected over supreme mouarcl^ prior 
to Sakya’s adveut, for Sakya particularly 
informs his disciple Ananda that, over tho 
remains of a chakravnrti raja, ou imperial 
ruler, they Imild tho Sthupo at a spot where 
four priucipal roads meet. It is clear, there- 
foi-o, that the tope, or “tumulus,” was a 
common form of tomba at that period. In 
fact, the tope, as its implies, is nothing 
inoro than a cairn or pile of 

stones, which the oldest 

form of funen^liiiMi^ h>pes were, 

therefore, of Buiieo distinct kinds ; 1st, the 
Dedicatory, which were consecrated to the 
Supreme Buddha ; 2ud, tlic strictly Funereal, 
which contained the ashes of tho 4! ^d ; maA 
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3rd, the Memorial, which were built upon 
celebrated spots. As to tlie Dedicatory Topes, 
it is improbable that any deposit would be 
placed in them. — Cunningham, in Bengal 
Asiatic Society translation, Vols. iii, p. 488 ; 
vi, pp. 454-461 ; vii, p. 459 ; Fraser's 
Magazine ; Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes. 
See Bhojpur, Buddha, Inscriptions, Sunari 
Topes. 

SANCHI-BETA, Beng. Calamus rotang. 
Batau. 

SANCHYA, SCO Sankhya, Vedas, Vidya. 

SANCHYA, Hind. White oxide of 
io 

SANCTUARY, a place of refuge, or safety. 
These have been established in most countries, 
to allow of alleged criminals and debtors 
escaping from immediate puni-^hment, and j 
admit of leisurely cxamiimtiou into the merits ! 
of their case. In one of these, in Rajpu- 1 
tanah, whatever life, whether muu or nniinul, j 
passed their abode for the purpose of being : 
killed, was saved (amra). Traitors to the state, i 
robbers, felons escaped confinement, who may • 
fly for sanctuary (sirna) to the dwellings j 
(upasra) of the Yati, shall not there be seized 
by the servants of the court. See Bast. 

SANCU, Sans. A gnomon for astrono- 
mical purposes. The pillars which are | 
erected in front of every pagoda arc real j 
gnomons. i 

SAND, properly, is granular quartz, silica, j 
or flint, the chief ingredient in the sands of j 
tSie deserts, sea-shores, river banks and soil. | 
Sand is produced by the disintegration t»f i 
rocks, and its colour, which is generally j 
impisrted by oxide of iron, may be red, white, \ 
grey, or black. The pure colourless sands ; 
are much in request for the manufacture ofj 
glass, also for making mortars, for filters, 
in the operation of casting and founding, 
in sawing and smoothing building stones and 
marbles, and in many grinding and polishing 
operations. River and pit sand are usually 
sharper than sea sand, for this has been 
rounded by attrition. The waslied scrapings 
of roads which have been repaired with flints 
furnish the sand used by stone masons. 
Grindstone dust, formed during the turning 
of the grindstone into form, cuts deeper than 
Flanders brick, which is another form in which 
sand is used. Showers of sand fell in China, on 
the 26th March 1850, and lasted several days, 

about ten grains to the square foot collected 

in one day, or about eighteen tons f»er square 
mile. Such showers 'aro fV' qm nt — three 
occurred in 1850; the natures believe that 
the dust comes from tlie desert of Gobi.- ■ 
Chinese Repository, 1850; BLAs. Trans., 
\ii5\,p. \9’i ", Dr/liuist •, Tomlinson, See 
Dust'Storms. 


SAND A, a sort of liaard in Ajmir. It 
is distilled and the product applied by moham* 
medaus to the penis : the reptile is also 
oaten as on aphrodisiac. — Gen. Med. Top., p. 
151. 

SANDACRES, Districts in Ceylon which 
differ from those called Patuna, in being stud- 
ded with grouj»s of timber trees of majestic 
dimensions. — Tennant. 

SANDAL, Hind. Fraxinus xauthoxyl- 
luides. 

SANDALE, Fr. Sandalwood. 

SANDAL-IIOLZ, Gkr. Sandalwood, also 
Sauuder’s wood. 

SANDAL-I-SURKH-RANG, Hind. A 
reddish brown colour. 

SANDALO, It. Sandalwood ? 

SANDALO ROSO, It. Sandalwood, also 
Saunder’s w’ood ? 

SANDAL- WOOD. , 

Sandal-aliiaz, Ar. Ayaara, Amboin. 

Chandaiia, HKxr... Malay, Ayasru, „ 

Malkal., .Sans, lyarsi, Fiji. 

Saiida-kii, JJcKM. Naasau, N. Heb. 

}\ h-ch(-ii-taii, Chin. Nebisai, Tanna Islanda. 
Taii-hiaiifr, „ Bua-ahi, • Marqueaaa. 

I'hin-tun, „ Hiahi, Bandwich Islands. 

Kayii-viidaii, Ci>c!l-t'iiiN. Ahi, Tahiti. 

Baiidai, 1{eac;.,1)i'k.,Knc., Aika manil, Timor. 

Uuz., lliN’U. Narti, Annatom Islands. 
Saiidalc, Kh. Niat, „ 

Sandalo, iT. Ka-ra-mai, BrRM. 

Kat-chaiidan, lIlND. Sukur, (luz., fllML 

.Sandal safed, Beks. Sri-gandn, Can. 

Biuidaii, Susuii. Turi-Turi, Oparo Islands. 

Slmndana, Jai’an. Einuto, Tahiti. 

Cliandiiniuii, Tam., Tkl. Sarpa-biidaya, Saks. 
(’liundanapu chettii, Tkl. Mala-yaja, „ 

Tsaiidiiu, Tib. 

Many of tlio synonyms for this wood have 
been derived from the Sanscrit the letters 
ch of that tongue being converted into s, and 
Is. One kind is the produce of a small tree 
(Santidum album) growing in India and 
! Ceylon, wliich gives ils title to tlie natural 
order of ]>liints called Santuluceae or Sandal- 
worts. The sandalwood of the Sandwich 
islands is from two other specietl of the same 
family, S. frcycinctianum and S. famiculatum. 
By the Chinese it is ground^ into powder 
I and used as u cosmetic. The tree grows 
i freely among the mountains of Malabar, 
' near the sea cousf, whence Calcutta ob- 
I tains her supply of sandalwood, and in 
{ Timor and tlie Fiji islands, from which 
I China derives her chief supply. The tree 
I is cut doYvu when about 9 inches in dia- 
i meter at tiic root ; it is then cleared of its 
j bark and cut into logs, which are buried-fior 
: six weeks or two montlis in order that the 
I white ants may clear off the outer wood ; this 
I they do most effectually, without touching 
I the heart of the tree, which is the ouly valu- 
able part. Sandalwood should be of a fiuo 
deep yellow-brown, and highly perfumed. 
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SJLNDAL-WOOO. 


SANDAL-WOOD. 


The* average importation of this wood into 
Cal<yitta is 200 tons per annum. The Chinese 
imported an amount of sandalwood in 1838 
worth about one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, but this is said to be doubled in some 
years. The supply to Europe is very small 
and chiefly derived from that which has been 
brought over by individuals without a view to 
commerce. ‘It is much used in India and 
China for burning in temples, is extensively 
employed as a perfume in the funeral cere- 
monies of the hindoos, for cabinet-work, toys, 
fans and perfumes. Sandalwood is imported 
into Bombay from the Malabar Coast, and 
is re-exported to China, England and Calcutta. 
A description of white sandalwood, termed 
Lava or Lawa, is imported into Bombay 
from Zanzibar, and is applied to the same 
purposes as Malabar sandalwood. The deeper 
the colour, which is of a yellow-brown, and 
the nSarer the root, the better is the per- 
fume. Malalair produces the finest sandal- 
wood, but it is also found in Ceylon and the 
South Sea islands. It is imported into Eng- 
land in trimjned logs from 3 to 8 and rarely 
14 inches in diameter, the wood is in general 
softer than box-wood and easy to cut. The 
bark gives a most beautiful red or light claret- 
coloured dye, but it fades almost immediately 
when used as a simple infusion : in the hands 
of the experienced dyer, it might, it is sup- 
posed, be very useful. Two kinds of this 
wood are however known in commerce — the 
white and the yellow ; both are from the 
same tree, the former being the outer layers 
of the wood. The white sandalwood is coated 
with thick, compact bark, having a gi'cy and 
brownish epidermis ; the wood is very hard, 
heavy, susceptible of a fine polish. It occurs 
in billets of middling size, is nearly inodorous, 
its taste Being slightly bitter. The yellow, 
or citron sandalwood, is sti'aight or tw'isted, 
lighter than water when taken from the trunk, 
heavier if from the' roots, in yellow, fawn- 
coloured, or reddish, billets, slightly shining, 
of middling hardness, taking a fine polish, 
and being very easily cleft. The odour of 
sandalwood is very strong, rose-like, and 
enduring, its taste slightly bitter. The wood 
of the Plumiera alba is occasionally substi- 
tuted for the true sandal. The odour is 
due to the presence of an essential oil, 
heavier than water, readily congealed, and 
having a peculiar sweet smell. Sandalwood 
is extensively used by cabinet-makers for 
the fabrication of various articles of orna- 
mental furniture. The oil is employed by 
the European perfumers, and in India is 
very extensively used for the adulteration of 
attar of roses. The wood in powder is given 
by the native physicians in ardent remitting 


fevers, and is supposed to be sedative and cool- 
ing ; with milk it is also prescribed in 
gonorrhoea.. The powder is rubbed on the 
skin to allay the irritation of musquito bites, 
of prickly bent, and other cutaneous disorders. 
The Chinese consume it largely as a fancy 
wood and by them it is often elegantly carved. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1856, a box - 
exhibited by Mrs. Wilkieson, was a beautiful 
specimen of sandalwood carving. The figures 
and ornaments were taken from Uie sculp- 
tures in the celebrated temple of Hul- 
labede in Mysore, they were boldly and 
deeply cut and well-finished. The work 
was executed under the direction of Cap- 
tain Cunningham of the Mysore Commis- 
sion and was carved by a native of 
.Soorub, from careful drawings prepared 
expressly for the purpose. Some very credit- 
able specimeus of carved sandalwood 
were exhibited by the Bangalore Local Com- 
mittee, of these the most deserving of notice 
were two large and two small boxes carefully 
finished and varied in the design ; but not so 
bold in relief as the box from Soorub. The 
Bangalore Local Committee also exhibited 
two rosewood carved boxes very similar in 
design to those made of sandalwood. The 
ornaments were all floriated, without figures, 
and clearly cut, but the general efiect of the 
work was spoilt by the deep ground-woidc 
being dotted instead of being left flat. The 
Canara Local Committee contributed a well- 
carved sandalwood chess table, a model of a 
Hindoo car, aud some neatly finished boxes, 
one of which was inlaid with ivory and metal. 
Mrs. James Fraser exhibited two card cases 
and a work box carved at Ganjam, a district 
where tlie manufacture had been recently 
introduced. Well-carved sandalwood chow- 
ries were exhibited by Lady Montgomery 
and the Madras Local Committee. Mr. 
Meppen contributed sandalwood bracelets 
and crochet ncedle-holders made near Cud- 
door in Mysore, and Mrs. Bourdillon,' a box 
containing sandal'wood knitting plus and sllk- 
winders. The art of carving in sandalwood 
though creditiible to the natives of India, as 
evincing (rare and laborious industry, owes its 
chief value to the quaintness of the designs 
and the elaborate nature of the w'ork. As a 
branch of the fine arts it can hardly be ranked 
under the head of carving, ns many of the 
specimens are little more than ornamental 
surfnere, showing much of the plain roctangie 
in the leading foms and little originality of 
invention. The chief markets for this manu- 
facture, are Chicacolc, Hyderabad, Yizaga- 
patnm and Travancore. 

In any notice of sandalwood it is necssary to 
remember that three woods, designated white. 
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SANDMtAOH. 


SAND-BIM]>mQ PLAKTS. 


yellow and red, are so called. Tlio white and 
yellow is from the Sniitnluni album. Ptero> 
carpus santaiinus, Linn., or Sautalum ruh> 
nun, Koniff., furnishes the red sandal or red 
aaunder’s wood of commerce, and S. froycine* 
tianum and S. paniculatum, give the sandal- 
woods of the South Sea Islands. Sautalum 
album is found in abundance in Mysore and 
Canara, is remarkable for its agreeable fra- 
grance ; it is a preservative against insects : 
is much used in making work boxes, walkiug 
sticks, pen holders, and other small articles of 
fine ornament but cannot be procured of a 
large size. On different occasiou.s, while Dr. 
Cleghorn was travelling down the Carur 
ghaut he met parties of Mapilla with fresh 
cut sandalwood on their bucks. On enquiry, 
he ascertained that these men barter tlie wood 
to the Knrnmbar for saltflsh and cocoanuts. 
It sells in London at £d-lo to £6 the ton. 
Sells in China at £3o the ton. The natives 
of Yap, the Isle of Pines and Maree traffic 
with ships for the sandalwood. Timor is 
the only countiy in the Eastern Archi|>elago 
which produces it in any quantity, pricc£l 17.«. 
6rf. per 133^ Ihs. An inferior kind of sandal- 
wood, the produce of Exocarpus lati folia was 
met with in several localities, — ns the Percy 
Islbs, Repulse Bay, Cape Upstart, Palm Is- 
lands, &c. — Tomlinson ; TredgoUi ; Ainslie-, 
aSh., p. 532 ; Crawfnrd, p. 375 ; M. E. J. 
E. ; Macgillivray's V oyoge, Vol. i, pp- 97- 
8 ; Bombay Forest Reports of 1 857-58-59- 
60, p. 57 ; Report of Madras Conservative 
of Forests, pp. 7, 44 ; Poole, Ht. of Comm. 

SANDALWOOD ISLAND, S. of Java, 
called also Sumba and Sandelhout, and by 
the natives Jeendana, is of middling lieight. 
Its west end is in lat. 9* 42' S., and long. 
119* 3' E. and Tapi point, its eastern extre- 
mity is in lat. 10* 0' S., and long. 120* 53 
E. See Papuans. 

SANDALWOOD OIL. 

Sandal-ka-tel, Uinu. i Chandann. yennai, Tam. 

Sandalwood oil is highly valued as a per- 
fume by the natives of India ; and is em- 
ployed in the adulteration of otto of roses. 
It is chiefly made on the Malabar Coast, 
whence it is brought to Bombay, and re- 
exported to England, Ciiina, and the Arabian 
and Persian Gulfs. The exports from Mad- 
ras, amount annually to about 100 cwt. — 
3ft Et J . Rt 

SANDAN, Hind. Dalhergla ougeinensis, 
also Ougeiuia dalbergioides. 

SANDARACH. 

Bandroot, Arab, j Sandrac, Eno. 

Zooi, „ I Saiidarac. „ 

Yua-huiDg, - CiUN. I 

A resiuous substance met w'Uh in round or 
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elongated tears, of a whitish or pide*ciiroii 
yellow, brilliant, transparent and liropid,.brit> 
tio under the teeth, burns with a clear flame, 
and emits a pleasant odour ; taste resinous, 
and slightly balsamic. It is used as an ingro* 
diont ill varnishes and incense ; when re- 
duced to a powder, it forms the article term- 
ed pounce. Suudarach is obtained from 
Morocco. This resin is said by some writers 
to exude in hot climates from the bark of the 
common juniper-troe (Juiiiperus communis). 
Others state it to bo produced by another 
tree of the pine tribe called Thuja articulate, 
but according to Bi'ongniart and Scliousboe, 
it is tears of the Callitris quadrivalvis, also a 
coniferous tree. Dr. Lindley had seen a 
plauk two feet wide of this sandiiraiffi tree, 
which iu Barliury, is called the 'arar’tree. 
The wood is (;ousidered by the Turks iiides- 
tructible,\ and they use it for the ceilings 
and floor A of their mosques. I'lie 'Citrus 
wood of me Romans, was extravagantly 
prized for tables : and is supposed to have 
been the Callitris quadrivalvis, VetiL, or 
jointed Arbor vitae, the conifer jvhich yields 
the gum sandarach. The wood was distiu- 
guisiied as striped “tigrinaj spotted “paii- 
therinae,” or speckled, apiat^e : Cicero gave 
£9,000 for a citrus wood table . — Faulkner ; 
Tomlinson ; O'Sh., p. 621 ; Poole St. of 
Commerce, p. 72 ; Hogg, Vegetable Kingd., 
p. 713 ; Smith, Mat. Med,, Chin,, p. 193 . 

S.ANDARI, Hind. Missiessya hypoleuca. 

SANDAWA, also Mesiumeutah, Malat. 
Snltpelre. 

SAND-BINDING PLANTS, Spinifex 
squarrosus, Linn., known to Eurojieans by 
the designation of “ Ground Rattau” and “Sea 
Pink.” The Tamil name, Ravan mise, t. e, 
whiskers of Ruvanah, is a descriptive epithet. 
It comes near to the Sand Carel of Eng- 
land, iu its habit of growth, creeping along 
horizontally, sometimes above, sometimes 
below the surface of the earth, emitting roots 
and shoots at short intervals of a few inches. 
It likewise possesses the advantage of being ex- 
tremely timacious of life ; the shoot at every 
node is capable of renewing the existence of 
the individual a.s fast us destroyed, and the 
whole plant offers a resistance to the effects 
of a storm wliich is rarely overcome. This 
species would he nearly as indestructible 
from natural causes us Couch grass, and would 
speedily colouize the sand tracts spontaneous- 
ly, if it were ouly left unmolested for a year 
or I wo. 

Ipmnrca pes-caprse. Sweet. Mosul taylie, 
Tam. Goat’s foot leaved Iproosa, or “ Rabbit 
weed.” Pereuuiai, creeping to a very great 
exteut. Stems rooting at distant intervals. 
Leaves smooth, long petioled, two-lobed, like 
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SAND-BINDING PLANTS. 


SANDER’S WOOD. 


Htbse of Bauliiuia, tipped with a neacro. 
I^lowera large, reddish purple, very band- 
aome. Common on the sandy beach north 
and south of Madras, where it is of great use 
in binding the loose sand, and in time rendering 
it sul&eieulJy stable to bear grass. This fine 
creeper i» equally abundant in both peninsu- 
las, is also a native of Mauritius, Macao, 
&c., occupying the place of 0. soldanella of 
the British coast, and a more striking and 
beautiful species of the tropical bind, 
weeds is rarely seen. Kabbits, goats, and 
horses eat it, so do cows, but their milk is 
tainted. Great difficulty occurs in raising 
this plant in the vicinity of houses — as the 
inhabitants tread it down, and cattle nibble 
tho tender shoots. It naturally takes a 
higher position on the sand-bank than the 
Spinifex, audsnffers less iujuryduringastorm, 
but they ofum grow together and conjointly 
effect much benefit. The Spinifex arrests 
the drifting sand, and the Iporaooa secures 
what the former collects. Mr. Cuddell plant* 
ed it most extensively along the caual banks 
near Tr^nquebar. 

Cauavalia obtusifolia, DC. Koyli avaree, 
Tam. Common on the sea-shore, frequently 
entwined with the last named binder, is a 
very useful plant, very abundant at the Adyar, 
Ennore, the month of tlie Goduveiy, and 
between Quilon and Anjengo. 

Hydrophylax maritima, Linn. Seaside 
Hydrophylax. A straggling herbaceous plant, 
native of the shore of Coromandel, where it 
shows its pale lilac blossoms great part of the 
year. The branches run over the saud, some- 
times under the surface, and strike root at 
the joints. It answers well when the sand is 
moist. 

Microrhynchus sarmentosus, Wight. A 
widely diffused humblo plant, common along 
the sea beach, with long fiageliiform runners ; 
but may not possess sufficient strength to eifect 
the object in view, it is well figured in 
Wight’s Illustrations, Yol. 1 1, t. 113. Plate 
No. 5. 

Pupalia orbiculata, Wight. 

Achyranthes orbiculata, Het/ne, Wallkh. 

Cyathula orbiculata, Moquin, 

Adai yotti, Tam. 

Grows on sandy soils near the sea beach, 
abundant at iSt. Thom4, and near the mouth 
of the Adyar river. It is an extensively 
spreading procumbent plant, the branches 
being often several feet long ; bristles attach- 
ing themselves to tho clothes of passengers, 
cling to them with tenacity. 

PandanuB odoratissimus, Linn., theKaldera 
bush, the Taylie marm, Tam., is a large 
spreading ramous shrub, often planted in 
belts, but takes up much room, forms dense 
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thickets, and harbours venomous reptiles. 
The lands in which Clmy root is cultivated 
ore often protected from drift sand by means 
of this shrub. It is a very strong binder, but 
is objectionable from its raising sand-hills. 

Ehretia arenaria, Sand-Ehretia, Griffith, 
is found between 12* and 28“ N. L, binds 
together loose sand, in a minor degree, it 
may be the same as Ehretia cuneata ? Wight 
Icon., Vol. iv, t. 1383, which grows on sand 
banks in the beds of all the rivers of the 
Western Peninsula of India, 

The above are the sand-binding plants most 
frequently noticed along the Coromandel 
beacdi. There are others as Pedalium inurex, 
Ipomoea pes-tigridis and Sesamum prostra- 
tum, &c., whicii co-operate in the work of 
conservation to a minor extent, but are less 
widely diffused along the coast ; also Fagroea 
Coromandel lia. Trees su(di as the Cashew 
(Anacardium occideutalo) the Alexandrian 
Laurel (Calophyllum inophyllum) and the 
wild date (Phoenix sylvestris) grow well, 
and reuder a double service by preventing a 
further encroachment of sand, and rendering 
the laud useful. In Ceylon, the glass worts, 
Salicornia indica,aud salt worts, Salsola indica, 
are the first to appear among the newly raised 
banks. The goat’s foot Ipomoea, Ipom^ pes- 
caprm abounds on the shores, also species of 
beaus, Cauavalia obtusifolia and Dolichos 
luteus and the Hydrophylax maritima, the 
Mudugocta kola of the Singhalese, literally 
jointed sea shore plant, with pink flowers and 
thick succulent leaves. Also the Spinifex 
squaiTOsus, a water pink, whose seeds are in a 
large circular head, and called Maha-Bawana 
rmwula “ the great beard of Kawaua.” A little 
above high water-mark is, likewise, tlie Aristo- 
lochia bractcata,thc Hedyotis umbellata, sayan, 
also Choya, Singh. Gloriosa superba, Vistnu 
karandi, Tam., or Lippia uodifiora. — Dr. 
Cleghorn ; Sir J. E. Tennent. 

SAND BOX TREE OIL, see Oil. 

SAND EHRETIA, Ehretia areharia, see 
Sand-binding plants. 

SANDEL-HOUT, Dan. Sandal wood, 
also Suunder’s wood ? 

SANDERBAN, the islets at the delta of 
the Ganges, said to be derived from Sandari 
vana, a forest of Sundari trees. See Suuder- 
buns. 

SANDER’S WOOD. 

Chandan, Vskn. I Rakta-chanJan, VZRN. 

Red Sander’s wood, Eng. I 

Red Sander’s wood, from the Pterocarpus 
santalinus, hard and of a bright garnet-red 
colour, is employed to dye a lasting reddish 
I brown on wool. It only yields its colour to 
ether or alcohol. The tree is lofty, common 
in India, Ceylon, and tlie islands of the 
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SANDOKICtTM INDICUM. 


SANDiSTONA 


Eastei'D Archipelago. The exports of this 
urood from Madras in one yeai* amounted to 
nearly 2,000 tons. The imports of I'ed San- 
der’s wood from Calcutta and Bombay chiefly 
into Loudon, are to the extent of 600 or 700 
tons a year, wortli £4 to £6 per ton. — Toole, 
8 l of Commerce, p. 263. 

SAND-GEMS, or Ava gem sand comes 
from the neigbourhood of Avo, and is some- 
times one of the Shan articles of merchandize. 
It consists of small fragments of nearly all 
the precious stones found in the country, but 
garnet, beryl and spinell are its priucipal 
constituents, more especially the last, which 
seems to constitute nearly three-fourths of the 
whole mass. A single handful will contain 
specimens of every shade, black, blue, violet, 
scarlet, rose, orange, amber-yellow, wine- 
yellow and white. — Mason. 

SAND- GROUSE. The Tibetan sand- 
grouse, Syrrhaptes tibetanus, repairs in large 
flocks to drink at the fresh-water springs. 
The plumage of both sexes is much alike 
but the long tail of the male is distinctive. ^ 
—Adams. See Birds, Tetraonidm. ! 

. SANDHA PALA, see Inscriptions. i 
8ANDHEADS, a maritime terra applied! 
to the islets of the delta of the Ganges, nearest | 
the Bay of Bengal. See Sauderbau, Sunder- i 
buns. I 

SANDHI, a conjunction of words in San- : 
scrit, and in the words of the Telugu Ian- j 
guage derived from Sanscrit, and is a .system- 1 
atic element in Grammar. j 

SANDHI, or Sandhya, Sans. The twi- ] 
light or crepuscule. The Sandhy of Brahma | 
consists of 1,728,000 Solar Sidereal years ; 
the same duration as the Crita, or Satya-yug, 
which quantity is used in its double capacity 
fur constructing the Calpa. Pratas sandhya, 
the morning twilight. Sayam sandhya, the 
evening twilight. The twilight of each 
yug is equal to l-6th part of the same. 

SANDORIGUM, a genus of plants of the 
Order Meliacem, one unnamed s()ecies called 
Santoor by the Malay, grows in Tenasserim 
and the Malay Archipelago. It is used for 
furniture. — Dr. Wallich. 

SANDORIGUM INDICUM, Cav. 

Trichilia norvoaa, Vnhl. 

Theit-to, Burm. I False mangostecn, Eng. 

Indian sandalwood, Eng. | Wild ,, ,, 

This elegant timber tree grows to a large 
size in the south of India, Mysore, Penang, 
tlie Moluccas and Philippines. It is scarce 
in tJie forests of British Burmah, but is 
large and plentiful near all villages both 
in the Rangoon and Tounghoo districts, where 
it is cultivated by the Burmese for its 
fruit, which is of the size of an orange, and 
has a fleshy acid pulp. The wo(^ is 


white-coloured and adapted to every purpodh 
of house-building. ' The pulp of its fruit j,s 
eaten raw by the natives of Tenasserim who 
esteem it excellent. It is watery and cool- 
ing and makes a good - jelly, but this has a 
peculiar odour. Its root is bitter and used 
in medicine in bowel complaints. — Dr$. Ma- 
son % McClelland ; Voigt.', Roxb., Vol. 
ii, p. 392. 

SAND.STONE, a rock which occurs in 
most countries, uii aggregation of sand by 
a sort of seraifusiou as in quartz rock, and 
in common gritstone, adjoining trap dykes or 
great faults. In many of the white sand- 
stones the grains roei'ely cohere together. In 
the sandstone of ' coal tracks the finer parti- 
cles of carbonate of lime, clay, oxide of iron, 
&c., are interposed between the grains : in 
other cases, as in the Hastings’ sandstones, an 
infiltration of carbonate of lime has taken 
place. Some sandstones are in the laminar, 
plane, waved, or slightly coneetitrie : these 
admit of being readily split. The freestones 
are not distinctly laminated, the grains being 
so arranged ns to present equal resistance in 
every direction. They work freely under 
the stone saw and the ordinary picks and 
chisels. They can also be turned into balus- 
trades, pedestals and vase.s. In the East 
ludies, saudstoues occur of different qualities, 
from the coarsest soft grit, to the hardest 
freestone, the most compact snakestone, and 
the toughest chert. Intieed, sandstones appear 
to be the most universally diffused rocks in 
Southern India ; occurring in sixteen differ- 
ent districts, and often in beds or strata of 
enormous extent, as in tlie South Arcot, Nel- 
lore, Cuddapah, Bellary, Mysore and Nag- 
pore districts. The whole of the valley 
of the Kistuah and great parts of tlie vallies 
of its affluents, the Gutpurbah, . Malpurba, 
Bheemah, Tunga, Bhoodra and Tumbadra, 
and much of the valley of the Godavery 
and of the valleys of its northern affluents, 
have limestone, clay slate and sand-stone 
rocks, and the houses and more extensive 
buildings are all built of tlie.se. The lime- 
stone of Kurnool, west to the Beemah, is 
an excellent building material. The whole 
of Kymore range in Shahabad is described 
as of limestone, which also shows iteelf in 
the valley of the river Sone as far at least as 
Mungeysur peak in Mirzapnr, and it crops 
up at Rhotas forming a sloping base to the 
precipitous sandstone rock. Below the 
limestone is one of a plush grey colour mixed 
with occasional crystals of Calc spar. This, 
like the Kurnool stones, is admirably suited 
for lithography. Below the latter, in Ky- 
more is a limestome of a hard tenacious 
almost indestructible composition admirably 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

tion of being good-tempered and not easily 
avoosed into anger. The ruins of an old 
temple are still to be seen about six miles from 
Honolulu, near Diamond Hill. It is said to 
have been built by Ka-me-ha-meha the hrst, 
after the conquest of the island. It ie cal led 
Heiau. Here, in the days of heathenism, 
were offered human sacrifices. The victim 
was chosen either by the priest or king. The 
messenger of death entered his abode while 
I he slept, and he met his end by strangling. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

suited for building. Soft sandstones resem- 
liling bathstone, and Tripoli abound near 
Nellore, Bellary, Cuddapali and Hurrybur. 

Sandstones suited for grinding purposes are 
obtained in Cuddapali at Chellamatroor, a 
greyish brown schistose granular standstone, 
near Cuddapah, there is bluish grey compact 
magnesian limestone, suited for fine sharpen- 
ing stones, from Wooutimitta fine grained 
schistose, sandstone, suited fora ragstone. In 
CuDtoor, at Paluaud, are purple and lilac slaty 
sandstones fine in grain, honestoncs, black : lie was then dragged off as an offering to the 
limestones, and lithographic marbles. From ! sanguinary god. In Vate, the people, although 
Gootemookoola and Dyda, hones from Koo- j differing a good deal among themselves, have, 
pokoonda. Smiles west of Vinacondah, below, except the black colour of their skins, few 
the signal pond ; rough sandstone glistening - points of resemblance to the Sanese. They 
with mica. From Matoor Hill, schistose | are of larger stature and more regular feu- 
ragstone. tures, some liaviug straight or almost aqui- 

The sandstones of the Kymore range ; line no.ses, good foreheads, and beards of 
in the Vyndhya have a high commercial j moderate size, their manners more composed, 
vatue at Chunar and Mirzapore, being used ' their dress mutdi more decent, consisting 
as flagstones, and for oriiameribil purpo-ses. i of u broad belt of matting, seven or eight 
The stones at those places owe their ad- i inches wide, veiy neatly worked in a diamond 
vantage to the proximity of the Gange.«, ! pattern of red, white and black colours, with 
which affords an easy river cairiage ; other- ; a species of maro suspended in front. Many 
wise they are the worst and most destructible . of them liad their skins tattooed, or 'rather 
description of stone in the range. The 1 covered with raised figures, the arms and 
millstones of Cliyiicpore, Sasscrum, and | chest being the parts generally operated upon ; 
Tilowllioo, perhaps also Ackbarpore, are I the cartilage of the nose was frequently 
famous, but must always be dear in a distant ! pierced, and filled with a circular piece of 
market for want of river carriiige. The ' stone, and the lobes of the eai-s always so, 
Sone causeway and the Koylwan railway , large ornaments of white shells, or of tortoise- 
bridge are built of the dense sandstone of shell, being Imug from them, so as often to 
Sasserain, while even little quantities are i extend the orifice to a great size. Round 
found in the higher portions of the range : their arms, and, in some cases, round their 
towards Rohtas. The best stone, while easily I ankles, they wore handsome bracelets, made 
workable, is almost as hard as granite, and , of small rings ground out of shells. In the 
may be had of any colourj viz., white, ciys-' island of Vate the passion for collecting every 
talline, blue, grey, and all shades to a dark kind of bone is so great, that a traffic in them 
red. Flexible sandstone is found in Ulwar, ! is carried on, not only among the tribes, but 
at Da(lri in Jbend, and at Jubbiilporc. It is with the neighbouring islands. Itdiduotap- 
called “ Sang-i larzaii,” t, e., shaking stone, ! pear tliat jealousy of their women was the cause 
and is obtained from the Kalyana hill in the ' of tlieir fear of the intrusion of foreigners, 
perguiinah Dadri, it is used for roofing and as many asw-ell asa fair proportion of children 
for ornamental pillars. Sandstones also occur were seen. The women were generally tall and 
at Sahi Balahgarh, in the hills to the south- thin, their hair cropped close to the head, and 
west of Delhi — Powelt, Hand-hook Ecnn. ■ the skin occasionally marked with figures, 
Prod.f Punjab^ pp. 3.5-56 ; Mad. Ex. Jnr. I ns on tlie men’s bodies. Their dress did 
Report \ Reports and' Catalotjues of the not difler much from that of the males, 
Qovt. Central Museum, Madras \ Tomlinson.' consisting of a somewhat broader waist-belt, 
SAN DUD A, see Singhalese. I and a square mat in front, resembling an 

SANDULAY KA PHAL, Duk. Fruitof; enlarged maro. To this must lie added 
Elate sylvestris, Linn. j however the singular appendage of a tail, 

SANDUN, SiNGii. Sandalwood. j made of grass or matting, the ends being a 

SANDWICH ISLANDS, population i loose fringe of a foot and a half long, and the 
about 75,000 or 80,000, from having bocu ! ■whole suspended from tiie waist-belt, and 
. .. ... ' ,.gag|,j„g uea|.|y (|,e calf of the leg. On 

nil .sides are evidences of plenty of articles 
of food. Numerous pigs ruu about, and all the 
trees near the houses are covered with 
yams attached to the boughs.— 

s iia 


wild and uncivilized, are now all nominally 
Christians. The male population are n gooii 
height, atliletic, and well-proportioned ; but 
neither men nor women are prepossessing in 
appearance although they have the reputa- 
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The Cruise of the Pearl, pp. 34-41 ; Capt. 
Etphinstone Erskine, Islands of the W estern 
Pacific^ pp^ 324-332. 

SAN-PA-SHI, the nfime applied by the 
Chinese pilgrim Ilwen Thsang to the Vrlj’li 
country which he also calls Fo-lo-shi. San-fa- 
shi or Snmvaji, is the Pali form of Samvriji, 
or the ** United Vriji,” from wliich General 
Cuimiughain infers that the Vriji were a 
large tribe which was divided into several 
brandies, namely, the Lichhavi of Vaisali, 
the Vaidehi of Mitliila, the Tirabhukti of 
Tirhut, &c. Either of these divisions sepa- 
rately might therefore be c?alled Vriji, or any 
two together might he called Vriji, as well 
as Samvriji, or tlio “ United Vrijis,” as is 
the case with the warlike tribe of the liagri 
or Sambagri of the Sutlej, which consisted 
of three separate divisions. He is of opinion 
that Vaisali was a single district in the ter- 
ritories of the United Vriji, or Wajji. 
Kesariya is an old ruined town, 30 miles to 
the north-north-west of Vaisali. The place 
possesses a mound of ruins with a lofty 
stupa on the top, which the people attribute 
to Eaja Vena Cliakravarti. In the Pnranas 
also, Raja Vena is called a Cliakravarti, or 
supreme monarch ; General Cunningham found 
his name as widely spread through northern 
India as that of Rtima, or the five Pandu. — 
Cunning ham^s Ancient Geog.of India^p^ 446. 

SANG, Pers, a stone, but used as a pre- 
fix to designate several substances, mineral 
earths, stones, minerals, gems, fossils, com- 
pounds used in the arts, or in medicine. Of 
these may be enumerated : — 

Sang-i-abri, Hind., a mottled brown and 
yellow stone. 

Subg-i-akik, cornelian. 

Sang-i-asshar, a form of silica. 
Sang-i-assyum, millstone grit. 

Sung-i-basri, “ bassorab stone,” a slag or 
dross of copper in tubular pieces ; said to 
come from Basorah (Basrah), where it is 
collected at the mouths of the chimneys of 
copper furnaces. 

Sang-i-birinj, the Dizfnl, is an important 
stream in Khuzistan. The bed of an occa- 
sional torrent in ancient Susiaiia, called 
Ab-i-bald, falls into the Dizful, is cover- 
ed with a peculiar kind of pebble, which, 
being filled with little fossil shells resembling 
grains of rice, is called Sang-i-birinj, or the 
rice stone. These stones are also found in 
the river at Shuster, but of an inferior quali- 
ty, and they are in much request throughout 
Persia for the head of the N argil pipe, which 
is almost invariably composed of this material 
set in silver. 

8ang-i-chamak, massive magnetic iron ore. 
Sanj-i-dullam, Pkus., Hind. Fuller's earth? 
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In the peninsula of India, it is fire clay, pro- 
curaablo at Streepermatoor, Tripasoor, Cliii^- 
gleput, MetapoUiam and Cuddapah, and in 
many parts of India, and bricks can be made 
that resist the action of great heat. A clay is 
found at Beypore 20 to 30 feet below the 
surface, and is used for fire-bricks and for 
lining furnaces. 

Sang-i-irmali, a fossil. 

Sang-i-jamhat, Sulphate of lime, steatite 
and other minerals. 

Sang-i-jahanam, Lunar caustic ? 
Sang-i-kara, Hornblende rock. 
Sang-i-kharus, Fossil eucrlnite. 
Sang-i-larzan, Flexible sandstone. 
Sang-i>mehtab, also tambra, garnet. 
Sung-i-marmar, Marble. 

Sang-i-musa, Hard clay slate, syenite, gra- 
nite. 

Sang-i-palan, French chalk, or steatite, 
used for making crucibles, qu. ? sang-i-dalfin. 
Sang-i-marjan, Coral. 

Saug-i-pathuni, Bloodstone. 

Sang-i-rasak, Copper-dross, a mixture of 
metallic copper with organic matter \ obtain- 
ed during the process of molting copper and 
brass. 

Sang-i-sabz, Green earth. 

Saiig-i-safed, White quartz. 

Sang- i-sar-i- main, Small fossil shells. 
Saug-i-shaduaj, Fossil nummulite. 
Sung-i-sitara, Avanturiue. 

Saiig-i-sulaiman, Onyx. 

Sang-i-tabak, a variegated stone. 
Saijg-i-yainani, Bloodstone. 

Sang-i-yashm, Jade. 

— V.hesncy, Euphrates and Tigris^ FowelVs 
Uand-hook. 

SANG, a reciprocal contract , or promise. 
In the wedding ceremonies a few days after 
the eoucluhion of the Sang, a prepared ^enter- 
tainment is made sutficieutly large to include 
the whole kheil, provided the young man’s 
condition in life will admit of his going to 
that expense. It happens not unfrequently, 
that the Sang is entered into before the girl 
is marriageable. So soon as tlie girl arrives 
at proper age to take upon herself the duties 
of a wile, the Uroos or marriage ceremony is 
perfoimed by a Moollah.— yVa- 
vcls^ Beloochistan and Sind^ p. 68. 

8ANG, a spear or javelin, formed wholly 
of iron, carried by faqccrs ; also a war-lance, 
ten fecjt long, covered with plates of iron, 
about four feet above the spike. A sirohi 
is a sword made at the town of that name, 
famous for its temper. — Tod's Rajasthan^ 
VoL{\,p.\\H. 

SANG A, Hind. A wooden bridge in the 
Himalaya.. 

SANGA, see Inscriptions, Karli, Kiu-siu. 
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SANI. 


S%N6AL, Hind., of Kasliinir. Taxus 
bac^ta, Common yew. 

SANGALA, a hill fortress in the central 
Fanjab, captured by Alexander. It is the city 
to which Alexander marched after passing 
the Hydraotes (now the Ravi), and is 
supposed by Renuell to have been on the 
East side of the Beas. The Arashtra, or 
the kiugless, were the republican defend* 
ei's of Sangala or Sakala. They are the 
Adraistae of An'ian, who places them on the 
Ravi. They were known by the several 
names of Bahika, Jartikka and Takka, from 
which last is the name of their old (.'Upital of 
Taxilaor Takka-sila as known to the Greeks. 
The people still exist in considerable num- 
bers in the Fanjah Hills, and their alfdiabeti- 
cal writing characters under the nameof Takri 
or Takni are now used by all the hindoos of 
Kashmir and the northern mountains from 
Siml^and Sabathu to Kabul and Bamian. — 
Elliot. See Chandragupta, Uaripa, Khetri. 

SANG AM, Sans. The fork of two rivers, 
also, a union, wedding or marriage. See Sutti. 

SANGAN KUPI, Tam. Clcrodendron 
inerme, Gcertn.^ Roxb., Rheede. 

SANGANA, see Inscriptions. 

SANGAR, Hind. Prosopis spicigera. 

S ANGARA, the occupants of the island 
of Beyt, in the time of Alexander. I'lioy 
were even then daring, reckless, pirates. 

SANG AT, see Sikh. 

SANGBOYS, in lat. 6» 48^- N., are two 
high islands of the Philippines. 

SANG BARDAR, Hind. Spear.smen. 

SANGCHA, Hind. Nummulites, obtained 
on the Maxari hills, at Dera Ghazi Khaii .and 
at Imam Baksh Khan. They are priced at 32 
seers per rupee. Sec Sang. 

SANG-DRAGON, Fr. Dragon’s blood. 

SANGTGYE, Hind. Senecio laciniosus. 

SANGIR, or Sanguej', an island on the 
N. E. of Celebes, cxteuding from lat. 3* 21' 
N. to lat. 3* 16' N. It is said to possess a 
harbour on its east side. Sangir and the 
numerous islands of its group in the Celebes 
occupy a superficies of 13 square leagues, the 
Tolant and tlie Meaugis islands united are 18 
square leagues ; these archipelagoes, formerly 
subject to the authority of the sultans of Ter* 
note, now make part of the Dutch residency 
ofMenado. Several extinct volcanoes, and 
some still in full action, are fohud in the 
Sangir group ; the devastations which they 
commit from time to time, have often been 
fatal to the inhabitants. The eruption of 
Duwana, in 1808, completely annihilated the 
village of Tegalando, destroyed all the sur- 
rounding forests, and suddenly deprived the 
inhabitants of all means of livelihood, by the 
destruction of their fields. The Gunong-api 
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or fire mountain, causes numerous ravages 
in the island of Siau ; its peak, 6,000 leet 
above the level of the sea, forms the cul- 
minating point of this group. Gunong-api 
covers with its base all the northern part 
of Sangir-besar, this volcano has not I>een 
active since 1812 when the torrents of lava 
which it poured out destroyed the extensive 
forests of cottonnut trees with which this part 
of the island was covered, and caused the 
death of many of the inhabitants. These 
islands furnish more than twenty-five kinds of 
wood suited for building and furniture. 
'I'wo harbours, sheltered from ail winds, exist 
in the larger Sangir, one in the Ba)' of Ta- 
runa, the other, called Mideiu, on the eastern 
side. — Jonr, Jnd, Arch, for Dec., p. 764. 

SANG I, Hind. A pitch fork. 

SANG-I-SULIMANI, Hind. Onyx. 

SANG-KING, Lepch. Mustela sub-he- 
machalana. Hod., Bhfih. 

SANG KOI, see India. 

SANG-KUPI, Duk. Clcrodendron in- 
erme, Grert. 

SANG LA, Hind. A plank bridge in the 
hills. 

SANGNAI, Hind. Panolia acuticomis. 
Gray. 

sANG-NTLA-UTAMA, see Johore. 

SANGOVV, see India, Kyan. 

SANGPO. see Yak. 

SANG-PWAN-HIA, Cnm. Midsummer 
root. 

SANGRAI, Hind. Fanolia acuticomis. 
Gray. 

SANGRT, or Shangri, Hind. Seed pods of 
Prosopis spicigera. 

SANGSAL, or Rangsal, the name of the 
larger of the idols at Bamian. 

SANGSAPURBA, see Johore. 

SANGS-GYAS, see Buddha. 

SANGSUE, Fr. Leeches. 

SANGTARAH, Hind. Citrus aurantium, 
the Lime. Citrus bergamia. 

SANGU, Tam. Chank shells. 

SANGUINOLARIA, a genus of molluses. 

SANGUIS DRACONIS, Lat. Dragon’s 
blood. 

SANGUISUGA, Ilirudo, the leech. 

SANGUISUGA jEGYPTIACA, the 
leech of Prov. xxx, v. 15, the Oliikeh, or 
Aluka, or Aluk of the Arabs. 

SANG-YAHUDI, “ Jew’s stone,” a fos- 
sil encrinite. 

SANG- YEN, Chin. Tobacco. This is the 
name in some parts of China, but the ordinary 
names are Yen-t’sau ; Jin-t’sau and 'I'an-pa-ku. 

SANHITA, see Arians, Vedas. 

SANI, the planet Saturn, whose influence 
is supposed by hindoos to be malignant : also 
a deity of the hindoos. Yama is the regeut 
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SANKAEA ACHAUYA. 

of Hell ; Snni is the Planet Saturn ; and Bri- 
Imspati, is Jupiter. Saturn’s rinsr wn.s known 
to the ancients. In Maurice’s Indian Anti- 
quities is an engraving of San i, tho Saturn of 
the hindoos, taken from an image in a very 
ancient pagoda, wliicU repj-esents tlic deity 
encompassed l>y a ring formed of two serpents. 
Hence it is inferred that the ancients were 
acquainted with the existence of the ring of 
Saturn . — Curiosities of Science, p. 81. 

SANI, a light camel or dromedary, train- 
ed especially for tho riding of native chiefs. 
See Graha, Vara or Vasara. 

SANI, see Khutri, 

SANIGALU, or Sonagalu, Tel. Cicer 
arictinum, Linu. Bengal gram. 

SAN-I-JALUS, the year of a king's ac- 
cession. See Jalus. 

SANJAB, IIi.Ni). The sable. 

SANJAD, or Sanjat, Hind. In Peshawnr, 
in Pushtu, the berries of lileagiius orieutalis, 
also of Pyrus variolosa, wild pear. 

SANJID, see Jugdalik. 

SANJLI, or Ban-saiigli, llixi). Cratmgus 
oxyacantha. 

SANJNA,IIind. Moriuga pterygospenna. 

SANKA, Hind. A chank, a shell. The 
chanks are made into trumpe^ts, rings, bead.--, 
armlets, bracelets, and the Sankasari of Dacca 
are famed for their skill in the chank or sank 
work. Tho skill is remarkable with which 
the unyielding substance of a hard thick shell 
is converted into necklaces for men and into 
bracelets for women. I'lie mauufucture of 
shell bracelets is one of the indigenous arts 
of Bengal, in which the “ Sankari” caste, at 
Dacca excel. The chanks of which they are 
made are large species of Turbinella, from 
six to seven inches long, and of a pure white 
colour. They are imparted into Calcutta from 
Ilamnad and South India, opposite to Ceylon, 
and from the Maidive Island.s. See Sankasura. 

SANKA5URGOND, Acacia odoratissima, 
JLoxb., Willd. 

SANKALPA, sec Suti. 

SANKARA CHAR. In Kashmir, are two 
eminences which bear the name of Takht-i- 
Suiiman ; one near Kashmir is called Sir-i- 
Shu, or Siva’s head by the liiudoos, but also 
Sankara char : and the hill on tJio oppo.site 
side of the city is culled Hurl Purhat, or the 
hill of Vishnu or Hari. On tho latter hill is 
the fort of Kashmir. Tiie heat on the plains 
under the Sulimani range is excessive. The 
Kayser mountain seems a colleelioii of inac- 
cessible precipices — Fiyac. See Kaysar, 
Khyber. 

SANKARA ACHARYA, who lived about 
the 8th or 9th ccntuiy, was a religious teacher 
of the hindoos, in tho South of India, a com- 
mentator on the Veda, and the alleged autlior 
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of the Sankara Cheritra, Sankara Katha, S. 
Vijaya and S. Dignijayu. He was a Nanburi 
hrahman, and a native of Kerala or Malabar. 
He lead an erratic life through India and 
Kashmir, and engaged in controversies, and 
iinally died at Kedurnath in the Himalaya ; 
he founded a dominant Saivu sect. From 
Benares have emanated and still emanate 
almost all new opinions on questions of hin- 
doo theology, hindoo philosophy and hindoo 
jurispriideiK^e. Tho verdict of the Benares 
authoritie.s is final in the hindoo world ; there, 
Sankara Aidiaryu won n groat shivite eontro* 
vorsial victory ; there, disguised as a hindoo 
Imy, Feizi became initiated in the hindoo 
Shastors ; there, at the fountain head, did 
Aurmigzobo try to diffuse the leaven of ma- 
homedanism ; and there at last has the Be- 
nares College been erected by tho British fo 
cniiglitcu and form the native population with 
new ideas in their iieads and new institutions ; 
Hindoo theologists have entered into vain 
disputes on the question, which, among the 
attributes of God, shall be deemed charac- 
teristic and pre-eminent ? Sankma Acharya, 
contended for the attributes of Siva ; and 
founded, or confirmed, the sect of saiva who 
worship Siva as Maliudeva, tlie Supreme 
Being, and deny the independent existence of 
Vishnu and other deities. He was the most 
renowned master of the school of Vedanta 
philosophy ; he says, 

A dro]) that troinhlox on the lotus leaf, 

.Such is this life, so soon dispelled, so brief. 

• * « # « « 

Tlio eight great niountain.s ami the seven tSeas, 

The Sun, tlie Oods who sit and rule over those, 

Thou, I, the Universe, must pass away, 

Time coutjuers all ; why care for what must i)as8 away. 

The term Daudi, means any one who bears 
a staff, but is applied especially toajiumerous 
order of religious mendieaufs, founded by 
Sankara Acharya, many of whom have been 
eminent us writers on various subjects, espe- 
cially on the Vedanta philosophy. They are 
divided into ten classes, each of which is dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar name, as Tirtha, 
Asruma, Vana, Araiiya, Saraswuti, Puri, 
Bharati, Giri or Gir, Parvata, and Sagara, 
which is added to the proper name of the 
individual — as Purushottama Gir, or BaJen- 
dhra Saraswati. They are hence known col- 
lectively uu the Das-uami, or fen name Gosain. 
Of these, *'bnly the cIos.ses named Tirtlia, 
Asraina, Saraswati, and part of Bharati, are 
now ooDsidered as pure Dandt ; the others 
are of a more secular character and are more 
usually termed Atit. — r Wils. Glos, ; Tr. of 
Kind., Vol, i, pp. 275-276 ; Bunsen, God 
in History, Vol. i, p. 832. See Adraitam, 
Cow, Dandi, Hindoo, Kapila, Laksbmi, Sama- 
veda, Veda. 
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sAnkari, see Suuka. 

SANKASURA, nieaiis^demon of the Sanka 
ov Cliank. Early continental travellers spell it 
Ohaiicii, and in exotic words, a hard is usually 
substituted fora soft, initial, giving Kaiik, or 
Couch. Shells, as arousing iin|deinents of 
war, were as such used in former times among 
Indians, as trumpets are at present. In the 
terrible civil war between the Pandu and 
their kinsmen, the Kuru, as homerically de- 
g(*.ril)ed in the Mababharat, Krishna used the 
shell Panchajaiiya, eacjli chief also sounded a 
shell, to which, like the swords of the chival- 
rous knights of Europe, distinct and signifi- 
cant names were given. — Moor^ p. 213. See 
(iila. Sanka 

SANKAYA GAURISWARAjSecIiiscrip. 
tions. 

SANKH, SCO Naraam, 

SANK’IIA, Sans., Tam. A pearl shell, 
any sffell. A Cliank, or Conch shell, one of the 
principal weapons of Vishnu. Ileinie Saiikha- 
dwara, tlie Chunk locality, the island ol'Beyt. 

SaNKIIA-DWARA, is still renowned 
for its shells, and one bank uncovered at 
low water, whence they are obtained, is 
close to the laiuliog-place ; but as the riu’ 
sank, or war-shell, with whicJi he was 
wont to peal a blast, the onslaught to battle, 
no longer graces the liand of the Rnjpoot ; 
its use is now restricted to the brahmin, 
wherewith “ to awake the gods in the morn- 
ing !” to let the world know when he 
dines ; or, to form churi or bracelets, for the 
arms of the Hindoo fair. Bengal is the best 
customer for the shells of Sankha-dwara ; and 
at au early jiart of the 19th century an entire 
street was occupied in the city of Dacca by 
shell-cutters, all supplied from the island of 
Beyt. Ill Colonel Tod’s time, the banks were 
farmed of the Guicowar government by a 
Parsec merchant of Bombay, wlio contracted 
with the Kharwar, at the rate of twenty koree 
(from five to six rupees) per hundred, ami load- 
ed them for Bombay, whence they arc shipped 
for Bengal. Perpetual allusion is made, in 
tho martial poetry of the Rajpoot, to tlic 
“ blast of the shell,” which is as common 
as tho charge of the brazen trump of western 
chivalry. Pre-eminent mention is made in 
the “Great war” of two of tliesc. — ToeCs 
Travels, pp. 432-33. Sec Sanka. 

SANKHA PUSIIPI, Tel. Chrysopogon 
acicularis, Host.y also. Hind., Sinciu. Evol- 
vulus alsinoidcs, Limi* ; Roxb. 

SANKHIR, Hind. Cclastrus pauiculata. 

SANKHRI, Hind. Prosopis spicigera. 

SANKIIU, Hind. Celastrus pauiculata. 
SANKllYA, Sans. A sect of hindoo 
philosophers, from Saukhya, clear knowledge. 
SANKHYA, a hindoo system of philoso- 


phy, teaching the eternity of mailer and 
spirit independent of God, founded by Ka- 
pila. ’J'hc Saukliya system of philosophy 
was apparently the earliest of all the sys- 
tems that preceded the really philosophic 
ago of the hindoo schools. Its author is saiil 
to have been Kapila who is now fabled 
to have been a son of Brahma, and an incar- 
nation of Vishnu ; he is numbered among 
the seven great saints, and many marvels are 
ascribed to him. While using vedic notions/ 
he in the main departed from vedic theories, 
and in all important particulars conies to con- 
clusions diametrically opposed to what tho 
veda teach. The Sankhya system contains 
two grand divisions, which differ on tho 
vital question of tho existence of a God ; one 
is termed the ‘ Seswara Sankhya’ that which 
owns a God ; tho other is called ‘ Niriswara 
Sankhya’ or that which denies the very 
i existence of a God ; the latter was Kapila’s 
system, a system at that time entirely new ; 
it taught that there were two primary agen- 
cies, ‘nature’ or ‘matter’ and ‘souls / but that 
there was no ‘ Supreme Being.’ Ho asserts 
as follows ; ‘souls’ liavc existed in multitudes 
from eternity ; by their side ‘ stands nature or 
matter for eternal ages tlie two remained 
separate ; at length they became united, and 
I the universe in all ‘ its forms was developed 
I from (heir union.’ The object of the Sankhya 
I ;is well as of the other branches of the hindoo 
I philosophy, is the removal of human pain by 
I the final and complete liberation of the indi- 
I vidual soul. The Sankhya system has twenty- 
[ five principles to which the soul must apply 
itself as olyccts of knowledge, and in respect 
to whicli true wisdom is to be acquired ; 
they are : 

\st — Nature, termed ‘ Pnullmn’ or chief, 
from being the universal material cause, the 
prime cause of all things. 

2niL — Intelligence, the first product of 
nature, increate, prolific, itself productive of 
others. 

3rf/.— Self-consciousncss, its peculiar func- 
tion is the recognition of the soul in its 
various states, it is the product of intelligence, 
and itself produces. 

4/A to HlL — Five principles, subtle par- 
ticles or atoms of things. Thekc are imper- 
ceptible to the gross senses of hunuin beings, 
but may be known by superior intelligence ; 
thou follow — 

9th to 1 9th. — Tlic organs of sense and action, 
of which ten arc external and one is internal. 
Tho organs of sense are live ; the organs of 
action are five. Tho mind serves both for 
sense and action. 

20th to 2\ih arc live elements produced 
from the live subtle particles. 
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1st. — Ether ; this has the property of audi- left its * old mortal frame, enters into another 
bleness, being the instrument of sound. which is new.* *Ofte soul, and not anaiher. 

2nd. — Air ; which has two properties ; it is These philosophies are subjects for the 
audible, and it can also be touched. learned of the liindoo people. Brahmanism 

3rd. — Fire ; this has three properties ; audi- is, at present, synotiimous with hiuduisra, 
bility, tanuibility, and colour. and the brahnianical religionists are of 

4th. — Water; possessed of four properties; three classes, the worshippers of Vishnu, 
audibility, tangibility, colour and taste. of Sira and the Sakta, or those who wor- 

Sth. — Earth ; possessed of five properties ; ship the female energies of gods. But 
audibility, taugibility, colour, taste aud smell, their views seem to have been gradu- 
25th. — The last principle is soul : like ally brought to the present condition and, as 
nature it is not produced but is eternal, but with the hiudoo, is in some places a nature- 
uuiike nature it produces nothing from itself ; worship, in others an idolatry, in others a 
it is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, eter- hero-worship, in others a physiology or a 
nal, immaterial. philosophy, perhaps, in all, a spirit-worship. 

The great error that lies at the root of Bunsen says (iii, 516,) the forms of worship 
the Sankhya system is, that the products of followed by tlie Ariau immigrants and the 
matter and mind are blended and confounded institution of castes seem to have commenced 
together. after they crossed the Sutlej river, and the 

The next hindoo system of philosophy is original scat of this worship extended from 
that attributed to Gautama, namely, the the Indus to the Gaiigesand toBeugal(Behur). 
Nyaya system, which considers by means of He adds that brahmans, after crossing the 
subtle and logical argument, the true inode of Sutlej, introduced Siva aud other deities aud 
inquiring after Truth ; and has survej^ed the threw those of the Vedic period into the shade, 
whole field of this argument more exactly and 1 According to Bunsen, it was abant the year 
completely than any other of the liindoo sys- 3000 n. c. that the schism took place amongst 
terns. The first inquiry of this system is what the East aud West Ariaus, ’when all India, 
is the way to attain perfect beatitude ? And . east of the Sutlej, adopted braliminism, and 
the answer given is ‘ That deliverancjc is only the religious views, forms and habits of Bjmj- 
to be secured by a knowledge of the 'i'rutli.' tria were for ever abandoned. According to 
It then proceeds to examine what instruments Manu (the first book of Mdiich he thinks "W’as 
are best adapted for the acejuisition of that composed but little antecedent to the christiuu 
deliverance, and comes to the conclusion that era) the world had passed through four yoga, 
they arc four in number, namely, perception, when brahmanism was introduced ; and tiio 
inference, comjiarison and testimony. It then brahmanism of the Sanscrit books is the 
minutely examines the various objcMils of j mytliico-pantheisiic form ofVcdicnuturalisiiu 
knowledge, wliicli are required to be proved j Bralimanism is usually understood to be the 
and known; which objects are twelve in j laterdevelopmentandeorruptiouof theaucient 
number : soul, body, sen.se, objocf, knowledge, ! Vedic faith. Bunsen, however, expressc^s the 
the mind, activity, fault, transmigration, j opinion that the region of the Indus still re- 
fruit, pain aud beatitude. tains the nature- worship of Vedism, while 


The Vedanlic system, thereafter made its 
appearance, in three stages of developriient. 
The germs of this philosophy and even its 
principal doctrines are contained in (ho lirali- 
mana books of the Vedas ; then it is seen in 
a more complete form in the Sutras of Vyasa ; 
and lastly, this philosophy is recorded in the 
great commentaries which eminent scholars 
have written upon the original authoi ilies. 

The voice of liindoo autifjuity ascribes the 
origin of the Vedantic system to the sage 
Badarayan, otherwise named Veda-Vyuoa. 
The manner of his birth is tlius described in 
one of the works attrihutcid to him, 

* Of birth and death, a multiplicity 
Of souls is to be inferred.’ 

The fact of transmigration none of the liin- 
doo philosophical systems dispute, it is allow- 
ed by all ; as a man casts off liis old gannenfs, j 
aud puts oil new ones, so that soul having 


I southern India and the banks of the Ganges 
j have l(mg fallen into brahniaiiisni ; hut such is 
not the ca.s(?, the worship of the bulk of the 
Aryan races is divided between tlie physiolo- 
gical views entertained by those who believe 
in Siva, and the hero-worshipping followers 
of Vi.shiHi. Bralimanism is accommodating 
to any thing that partakes of idol-worship. 
Similarly as a Homan would worship Isis and 
Osiri.s so a hiudoo makes offerings to apo- 
theo.size<l mubomedans, such as Shaikh Sadii, 
Ghazi Mian and Shaik Madur in northern 
India and I^wa Adam in the peninsula. 
Brahmanism is at present divided into several 
liraiiches, each of which has many sub-divi- 
sions ; the three principal branches arc ; Ir/, 
Vedantism^ so named after the Vedanta of 
Vya.su. It has few adherents, consisting of 
some philosophical brahmans. Of the thou- 
sands of temples in India cousecraled to vuri- 
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OQS deities, only one is consecrated to this 
doctrine, iii which Brahma is worshipped 
alone. Vishnuism . — This doctrine raises 

thesecond person of theHindu Triad (Vishnu) 
to the highest piiace, and adores his different 
avatars, together with a multitude of other 
deities, powers of nature, and mythical per- 
sons. Its professors are styled Vaisimava. 
3rd, Sivaigm . — This doctrine places the 
third person of the Hindu Triad (Siva) high- 
est in the rank of the gods. The professors 
of this doctrine call themselves Saivu and 
their number amounts to many millions more 
than the professors of Vishnuism. Although 
^iva is the god of destruction, he is also the 
god of production, considered with respetit to 
the idea, which ever pervades the doctrine of 
Brahma, namely, that death is but the re- 
commencement of a new life. — Jilp/tinstone\s 
Jligtory of India ; Bunsen's Egypt's place ;i 
'J'oits Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 26 ; Tennent's 1 
Christianity in Ceylon, p. 199 ; Hind. Th., 
Vol. ii, p. 13. 

SANKIIYA, also Sankhya safedj Hind. 
Arseniou&acid. 

Sankhya biluuri, vitreous arsenic. 

Sankhya pili, yellow arsenic. 

Sankhya siya, impure bisulphide of arsenic. 

Sankhya siirkh, bisulphide of arsenic. 

SANKIIYA KAllIKA, a book containing 
the system of the Sankhya philosophy taught 
by Kapila. It consists of sixty -eight Apho- 
risms. See Hindoo. 

SAN-KI ? Illicium. 

SANKISA, or Kapithu, an old (dty in the 
Gaugetic Doab, near Kaiioj, famous as the 
place of Buddha’s fabled descent from heaven. 

SANKHA PUSHPl ClIETTU, Tki.. 
Chrysopogon acicularis, I/ost ; Andropogou 
acicularis, R., i., 262 — Itheede, xxi, 43. 

SANKA, or Sangu, Tam. Chunk shells. 

SAN-KOKLA, or San-k«>kra, IiiNi>., al.so 
pat-san, or vat-san and sanni. Hibi.scus i 
cannabinus, Jangli sau-kokra, is a species of 
Hibiscus. 

SANKOSI PEAKS, in Nepal. 


L. N. 27 45, 3 to 27 57 5 ; L. E. Or. 86 33 5 to 56 5 5 
No. XVI 1, 27* 45' 3" ; 86* 33' 5" 22,826 ft. Q. T. S. 
No. XVIII, 27 52 8 ; 86 28 5 21,987 „ 

■■ 86 25 


No. XIX, 27 58 3 
No. XX, 

N 1. XXI, 


1 28,570 „ 
27 57 8 : 86 18 3 23,447 „ 
27 57 6 ; 86 15 6 19,560 „ 


SANKRANTI. The winter solstice, the 
bud’s entry into Capricorn, is called the 
Maha-sankranti, or great Sankranti, and at 
this season, in the South of India, the Pongal 
festival is held. 

The Makar Sanhranti festival is held about 
the 12th Jauuary on the occasion of the sun 
entering the tropic of Capricoru or Makar. 
On this day, tho hindoo people bathe, and 


anoint the body with sesamum oil, listen to 
tlie prayers of brahmans to whom they give 
presents. The prayers on this day are only 
to the sun. They have friends to dinner at 
night and put on new clothes. — fVils. 6los. 

SAN KRI, Hind. Prosopis spicigera. 

SANKRITI, see Yug-byasa. 

SANMALI, Hind. Asparagus punjab- 
ensis. 

SANMIANI, see Kelat. 

SAInNA, Hind. Cassia obovata. 

SANNA ELAKI, or Elaki chettu, Tri,. 
Elettaria cardamomum, Wh. and Maton. 

SANNA JAJULU, Tri.. Jasminum auri- 
cu latum, V ahl., R, i, 98. 

SANNA LAVANUA PATTA, Tel. Cin- 
naiuou. 

SANNA MAKIII, Abab. Cassia elon- 
gata, Lam., Lisane, also Cassia acutifolia, 
Kura sauna, and ra sanna, are Berlhelolia 
lanceolata. 

SAN N AMU, Tel. Crotalaria juncca, i. 

SANNAN, Hind. Ougeiuiu dalbergioides, 
also Populus allia. 

SANNA NEREDU, Tw.. Eugenia jam- 
bolaua, Lam., Ruxb. 

SANNA PAVILI, also Pavili kura, Tel. 
Portulacca meridiana, Linn. 

SANNARKAT, Hind., of Kashmir, 
Daphne cannabina. 

SANNI, Hind. Crotalariajuucea,C.sericea. 

SANNI, see Jell. 

SANNU, Hind. Sunn of Hazara and 
Kaugra, Eraxinus floribuuda, large ash. 

SANO-BANEL, Nepal. Porculia salva- 
uia, Hodgs., Ilorsf. 

SANOLl, Hind. Urtica hoterophylla. 

SAN I’OO, tributary of the Bruhmaf>ootru. 1 1 
rises on the north face of Himalaya, in lat. 30* 
2.)', long. 82* 5' E., winding its way through 
Tibet, and washing the borders of the territory 
of Lussa. It then turns suddenly south and 
fulls into the Brahmapootra, under the name 
of Dihong. Length, about 100 miles. It 
receives us affluents, the Sanki-saupoo, Niam- 
tsion, Zzaugtsiou, Laliee Nuddee. 

SANPU, sec Indus. 

SAN-SAHZ, Hind. Green earth, silicate 
of the protoxide of h’on. 

SANSAPHAUR, Hind. Asparagus race- 
mosus. 

SAN SARU, Hind. Mi.ssiessya hypoieuca. 

SANSCRIT, according to Professor Muller, 
is not the mother of Greek and Latin, as 
Latin is of French and Italian, but Sanscrit, 
Greek and Latin are sister tongues, varieties 
of one and the same type, though Sanscrit is 
the older sister. It was also Mr. Colebrooke’s 
opinion that Sanscrit draws its origin from a 
primeval tongue, which was gradually refined 
in different cliinatc.s and became Sanscrit 
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in India, Pe.Invi in Persia and Greek on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The Iranian 
family of lan^na^^c seems to Ije railed Arian, 
hy Mr. Farrar, it is the IiKlo-Euro|)ean and 
Indo-Geniinnie of some phylologists : Pictet 
and Burnous csdlod it Arian from the Sanscrit 
word Arya nieanitig noble ; Rajsk called it 
JapliPtic ; according to Mr. Farrar, it- has 8 
divisions, 


llilHloOf 

Oreck, 

Lithunniaii, 

Teutonic, 

IVTsinn, 

Latin, 

Sclavonic, 

Celtic. 


Of these, it is nucertain whether Celtic or 
Sanscrit represents the older phase. But it 
is known that all of them are the (laughters 
of a primeval form of language which has now 
(tensed to exist, but whi(!h was spoken by a j 
yet undivided rnc-e at a time when Sans(trit j 
and Greek as yet had only implicit existence, j 
The Sanse,rit language and its modifications in 
Hindi and Mahrati are writt(?ii in the Nagari 
character. The Sanscrit S, is i-epresented in 
Zend by A. Thus Sapta Sindhu or the seven j 
rivers, which is the old Vedic name of India ■ 
itself, and i.s (h'livcd from the five rivers ofj 
the PanJ.ib, together with the Indus and the ' 
Sarasvati, becomes in tbeZ(}n(l, Ilapta llindhu. 
Ill the Aryan family of languages, the numer- 
als up to lOO arc, the same. 

The ancient Persian language east of the 
Eu|»hrates was a n(?ar dialect of the San- 
scrit. VV(? are ignortint of the date of the 
introduction of the Arian branch of the 
Semitic tree into the regions south of the 
lliniloo Kush and its extension into the sub- 
Ilimalayan belt towards llastinapur. For, as 
in the case of llic Southern Alphabet, its 
earliest appearamre within our ken, is in the 
counterpart edict of Asoka or Pyadasi, grand- 
son of Cbandragupta at Kapuvdegiri in the 
Peshawar valley. And the greater amount | 
of pure Sanscrit wdiicb the Kapur de Giri| 
iiiscripli(m carries in its text, illustrates the j 
descending course of that language ; and the I 
ultimate and not very long delayed extinction ! 
of nil trace of the once exlen>ivc,ly prevalent j 
Arian clmracter, and its supeivession by the j 


in these deductions from his remarking tliat 
after buddhism had Imen introduced vyto 
China, tlm first care of its teachers was to 
trathslate the sacred works from tlie Sanscrit, 
in which they were originally written, into 
ChiiK'se. Colonel Sykes, however, still con- 
sider.s, from his examination of Gutz]aii'’s 
catalogue of Chinese buddhisticat works,, that 
the hooks taken from India to China, by the 
Chinese travellers between the fourth and 
seventh eenenries were equally in I’ali. I'lic 
great body of the buddhist writings consists 
j avovvedly of translations. The Tibetan, 

I Mongolian, Chinese, Hinghalcso, Burman and 
I Siamese books, are all dcclaro(]ly ti'aiislalious 
of works written in the language of India, — 
and that which is commonly culled Fan or 
more correctly Fan-lan-mo — or the language 
of the brahmans. This, in India proper, was 
undeniably the Sanscrit language, though the 
buddhist authorities of Ceylou may have 
been Pali. The Sanscrit works, ns they have 
come into our hands, have been found almost 
exclusively in Nepaul ; those in Pali being 
obtained chiefly in Nepaul aud Av». Pali is 
I the language of the buddhists of Ava, Siam 
J and Ct;yl()n ; therefore it is concluded it wa.s 
■ the language of the buddhists of Upper India, 

I when tlio iu.scri|)tions on tlie several Lat were 
i eugraved ; and consequently that they are of 
: budilliist origin. This however i.s questioned ; 

: it lieitig asserted that the doctrines of Buddha 
j were long taught oially only, and were not 
j committed to writing for four centuries after 
' his (l(>nth, or until k. c. 1.'>3, a date no doubt 
subsequent to that of the inscriptions. Bud- 
dha died 543 years before Christ. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Buruouf and Mr. Hodgson, how- 
ever, the earliest buddhist writings were not 
I’ali but Sanscrit, and they were truiishitcd by 
the nortinirn imddbists, into their own lan- 
guages, Mongol and Tiliotan. The buddhist 
authorities assert that Snkya Sinlia and his 
successors taught in Pali, and tliat a Pali 
graniniar was completed in his day. It is not 
likely that the edicts of Asoka, intended to 


more exact and nppr()priat(! system of writing, j regulate the monil conduct of the people at 
indigenous to the south. The cliicf Sanscrit i large should have been intelligible only to 
authorities of tlie buddbisl.s, still in our | buddhist priests, or should have been per- 
jmssession, were written, at tlie latest, from a I petuated only on pillars for their edification, 
century and a half before, to us much after. Wo may ibereforo recognise it as an actually 
the era of Christianity. Wo may be satisfied existent form of speech in some part of India, 
therefore that the lu incipnl Sanscrit antho- and might admit the testimony of its origin 
rities which we still poss(!ss were composed by given by the buddhists tlicmselves, by whom 
the beginning of the Christian era at least, it is always identified with the language of 
how much earlier is less easily determined. Magadha or Behar, the scene of Sakya 
The principal Pali authorities of the south Siiilia’s first teaching, but that there are 
areof a period consideraifly subse(pieiit to the several dilfereiices between it and the Ma- 
Sanscrit buddliistical writings of India proper, gadhi, as laid down in Prakrit grammars, aud 
and date only from the fifth century after as it occurs in Jain writiugs. It seems thcre- 
Christ. Professor Mux Mtillei' seems to coucur fore to have been a form of speech peculiar 
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i|to the people of U pper India. Of Pali alpha- 
bet, may be mentioned that of the Girnar 
rocks. The Asoka alphabet (the Sanscrit 
one,) Tibetan, is acknowledged to be of the 
seventh century, and the Kuteli alphabet of 
Bareli. The ancient Pali or Maghadi alphabet 
had once a very extended currency, and for a 
lengthened period retained its separate i«l(‘nti- 
ty. It occurs in Asoka’s edicts at Delhi, 
Allahabad, Matia, Bakra, Dhauli and Girnar : 
its appearance in these several localities, 
would priraa facie imply that it was intelli- 
gible to <he people nt largo, tliroughout the 
circle embraced by these geographical 
boundaries, or that it was the retrogiiiscd 
sactred alphal>et of buddhism. Opposed to 
the latter supposition is the departure from its 
use ill the Kapiir-di-giri text of the edict 
itself and the modification to which llie lan- 
guage is seen to have been subjected in some of 
the Tali transcripts, to meet apparently the j 
local dialects of each site. The available me- | 
dallic testimonies of coins coiitributeslargoly to 
the inference that these characters formed the 
ordinary medium of record iii the majority of 
tlie states included within the limits above 
alluded to. In this alphabet exclusively arc j 
expressed the legends of innumerable series 
of coins of purely local type ; its characters 
are found associated on the one part with the 
Greek of Agathocles and Pantulcon and its 
phonetic signs are conjoined with counterpart 
Arian legends on certain classses of tlie lieliat 
coins. Dr. Stevenson i-emarks, in speaking 
of the Nasik cave inscriptions, that on the 
whole, we find that brahmans and buddhists, 
in these early days of our era, lived in peace 
with one another, that both were favoured 
and protected by the rciguing sovereigns, 
and that among the former, the Sanscrit lan- 
; guage was used iu writing and the Prakrit by 
the latter, the two languages probably liold- 
ing the same place to one another that the 
Sanscrit and the vernaculars do at present. 

Mr. Caldwell believes that tlieDravidiaii lan- 
guages oi'e to be affiliated uot with the Indo- 
European but with the Scydiiau group of 
tongues and the Scythian family to which 
they appear to be most allied is the Finnish 
or Ugrian. The idioms which he includes 
under the general term Dravidiau constitute 
the vernacular speech of the great majority 
of the inhabitants of Soutlicrn India. With 
the exception of Orissa and those districts of 
Western India and the Dekhan, in which the 
Guzerathi and tho Marathi are spoken, the 
whole of the peninsular portion of India, 
ii^m the Vindhya mountains and the river 
Hbrbudda, (Narmadu) to Cape Comorin, is 
l^pled, and from tlie earliest period appears 
. iQ have been peopled, by different branches 


of one and the. same race, siienkiiig different 
dialects of one and thb same language, (be lau- 
giinge to which Dr. Caldwell’s term Dravidi- 
an is applitnl, and scattered off-shoots from the 
same stem nmy be traced still furtiier north us 
far as the Bnjiriahal hills, and even as fur as 
the mountain fnslncsses of Belucliistan. Tlie 
Guzerathi, the Miirnlbi, (witli its off-slioot the 
Konkani) and the Uiiya, or the hinguage of 
Orissii, are idioms wliieh are deriveti in the 
main from the dciamiposit ion of the Sanskrit, 
the vernacular speech of tlie liindoo population 
witliiu these respective limits : besides wliieh, 
and besides the Dravidinn languug<>s, various 
idioms which cannot be termed indigenous or 
vernacular ares]>oken or occasionally used by 
particular cl.tssos resident in reninsnlur India. 
Tlie idioms wliiidi Mr. Caldwell designates as 
“ Dravidiau” are nine in numlier, exelnsive 
of the Rajmnhal, Uraon and the Braliui. They 
are as follows : — 


1. Tiunil, 

2. TeluKu, 

3. CanarcHO, 


^1. Malnyalam, 
o. Tulu, 

G. Tofla or Tinlara, 


7. Kota. 

8. Ooiid or 0(»an(], 
D. Kliurid orKund, 

or Ku. 

The last, four lan»>:nn<res «re entirely uneul- 
tivatecl. The proportiounble numbers of the 


sev(*ral races by whom the languages and 
diulects mentioned aliove are spoken appear 
to bo 32,150,000 as follows 


1. Tamil spoken by 10,000,000 

2. Tolugu 14,000,(K)0 

3. Canarese 5,000,000 

4. Malayalam 2,500,000 

5. Tulu 150,000 

6. to 9. Toda, Kota, Gond and 

Kliund 500,000 

Whilst Dr. Caldwell regards the grammatical 
structure and prevailing chara(;teristies of tlie 
Dravidiau idioms as Scythian, lie claims for 
them a position in the Scythian group inde- 
pendent of its other members, as a distinct 
family or genus, or at least, as a distinct 
sub-genus of tongues. They belong not to the 
Turkish family, or to the Ugrian, or to the 
Mongolian or to the Tiiugusian, — but to the 
group or class in which all these families are 
comprised. On the whole the Dravidiau 
languages may be regarded as most nearly 
allied to the Finnish or Ugrian family, with 
special affinities, as it appears, to tlie Ostiak. 

The conclusions aiTivedat hy Dr. Caldwell 
with regard to the northern languages are that 
before the arrival of the Aryans, or Sanscrit- 
speaking colony of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
and Vaisyas, the greater part of Northern 
India was peopled by rude aboriginal tribes, 
called by Sanscrit writers Allechcha, Daya, 
Nishada,* &c., and it is the received opinion 
that those aboriginal ti-ibes were of Scythian 
I or, at least, of non-Aryan origin. On the 
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irruption of the Aryans, it would naturally 
happen that the copious and expressive San- 
scrit of the conquering race would almost 
overwhelm the vocabulary of the rude Scy- 
thian tongue, which was spoken by the abo- 
riginal tribes. Nevertheless, as the gram- 
matical structure of the Scythian tongues 
possesses peculiar stability aud persistency ; 
and as the pre- Aryan tribes, who were pro- 
bably more nunierous than the Aryans, were 
not annihilated, but only reduced to a depeiid- 
ont position aud eventually in most instances 
incorporated, in the Aryan community, the 
large Sanscrit addition wliich the Scythian 
veruacniars received, would not necessarily 
alter their essential structure or deprive them 
of the power of influencing and assimilating 
the speech of the conquering race. According 
to this theory, the grammatical structure of 
the spoken idioms of Nortliern India, was 
from the first, and always continued to be, in 
the main Scythian. And the change which 
took place when Sanscrit acquired the pre- 
dominance, as the Aryans gradually extended 
their conquests and their colonies, was rather 
a change of vocabulary than grammar, — 
a change not so much in the arrangement and 
vital spirit of Dravida as in the material of 
the language. This hypothesis seems to have 


I Pliny, the Andnras kings were very powerfulr 
j in India, having no less than thirty forti^ed 
cities, an army of 100,000 men and 1,000 
elephants. 

The history of the lands adjacent to Kabul, 
during the centuries immediately preced- 
ing and following the present era, is but 
little indicated in books, but has been, to a 
considerable extent, traced out by Mr. 
James Prinsep, Mr. H. T. Priusep, Pro- 
fessors Wilson and Lassen, from coins of 
Greek, Arian, Bactrian, Scythian, Partlio- 
Scyfbian, Ario-Parthian and Indo-Scythian, 
kings and dynasties, which the researches of 
Sir Alexander Biirnes, Mr. Masson, Generals 
Court and Ventura had brought to light, as 
also from the engravings on rocks and on 
relics found in topes in all the region around 
Kabul. The characters in which these legends 
are engraved are Arian or Bactrian, Greek 
and Sanscrit. On coins, these are sometimes 
single, but many dynasties adopted bilingual 
legends, Arian and Greek, or Greek and 
Sanscrit, the Grec^k becoming gitidually more 
barbarous towards the present era, until at 
length, it becomes unintelligible. As Mr. 
Prinsep tells ns, it seems established that the 
Arian or Bactrian language was long the ver- 
nacular of the Paroparnisan range, of Kabul, 


the merit of according better than any other and perhaps of Herat and Kandahar, up to 
with existing phenomena. Seeing that the the Indus, for it has been found in the topes 
Noi*thern vernaculars possess, with the words of Manikhyala, in the Pnnjab and on the rock 
of the Sanscrit, a grammatical stnuiture which at Bamian. Unlike the Greek and Sanscrit, 


ill the main appears to bo Scytliian, it seems 
more correct to represent those languages as 
having a Scythian basis with a large and 
most overwhelmiug Sanscrit addition than as 
having a Sairscrit basis with a small admix- 
ture of a Scythian element. The Scythian 
substratum of the North-Iiidia idioms presents 
a greater number of points of agreement with 
the Oriental Turkish or with that Scylliiaii 
tongue or family of tongues of which the new 
Persian has been modified, than with any of 
the Dravidian languages. 

The locality of the Andhra dominion has 
hitherto been as uncertain as the period of its 
sway. Wilford says at one place that the 
Andhra princes made a most conspicuous 
figure on the banks of the Ganges for above 
80k) years. Again, that Andhra and Kosliala 
(near Kalinga) are used synonimously by 
some Hindoo authors ; again, that Sricarna- 
deva took the title of king of Tri-Kalinga, or 
of the three shores, to the cast and west and 
south of India. The general term of Dak- 
sbinapetha (Dekhan) agrees well with the 
latter definition, and we may rest content with 
denoting the Sata Kami as kings of the 
Peninsula. There were Andhra kings at the 
beginning of the Christian era, when, says 
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it is written like the Semitic tongues from 
right to l(3ft, blit the letters being always 
separate, (hey could at pleasure be written 
from riglit to left. The earliest Greek was 
written alternately, as a plough is drawn, and 
tombs of Tuscan kings opened .some years 
since contain inscriptions in Greek ehi^racters, 
written from right to left. The Mongolians 
who adopted the Syrian characters write it in 
lines downwards like the Chinese. The Arian 
character was adopted first on the coins of 
the Greek kings from Eucratides down to 
Ilerrrircus. It was then taken up by thf 
Scythians, who crossed the Paropami.sus,Imaus 
or Hindoo Kush, and also by Parthians who 
asserted their independence in Afighanistan. 
The Aryan alphabet character, ia the courao 
of years, seems to have undergone a change, 
and the same forms are not to be recognised 
in later coins, nor the same epithets b( 
titles, and the inscriptions discovered in topf' 
are ail in the less simple late character. 

James Prinsep, Mr. H. T. Prinsep aud Prof. 
Wilson have considered this Aryan languor - 
to have a close affinity with Sanscrit, but if 
Moore about a. d. 1858, put forth the opiof 
that it is Hebrew. It seems to have sup^ 
seded the ancient Sanscrit of the days / 
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iUksokai, which was adopted by Agathocles and 
Pattaieoii, the first of wiiom we know, from 
the pure Greek style of his other coins, to 
have been one of the earliest of the Grecian 
kings. After them, however, Sanscrit cha- 
racters were entirely disused. Menander, 
tlie known Indian conqueror, never seems to 
have coined with the language of Asoka, 
from which circumstance Mr. H. T. Prinsep 
infers tiiat the characters on tlio coins of 
Agathocles and Pantaleon were not verna- 
cular, and had been introduced by the Indlau 
sovereigns, who, following the first Chandra 
Gupta, retained dominion over the provinces 
ceded by the first Seieucus, until they were 
restored by Asoka to the Great Antiochus. 
At Mauikhyala, a tope solidly bailt of quar- 
ried stones and lime cement, a great cupola, 
80 feet high and 310 to 320 feet in circum- 
ference was opened by General Ventura, but 
there are fifteen other and smaller cuiiolas 
there, which were opened by General Court. 
Monuments of the same kind are met with at 
liawalpindi (in the Panjab) in the Hazara 
country, west of Kabul, at Jellalabad, Lag- 
man, Kabul, Bamiau and in the Khyber pass. 
Many of those west of Kabul have been open- 
ed by Mr. Masson. In one, N. N. E. of the 
village which was opened by General Court, 
a sculptured stone was found in Arian charac- 
ters, along with Roman coins and coins of Kad- 
phises and Kauerkes, a fact alone sufficient 
to indicate that the territories around had 
been under the sway of rulers of varied races. 
The inscriptions on the pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabad, and on the Tirhut pillars at 
Mathiya and Radhiya were deciphered and 
translated about the year 1 830, by the remark- 
able ingenuity of the late James Prinsep. The 
inscriptions on the rocks at Junagiri in 
Gujrat, and at Dhauli in Cuttack, were also 
interpreted by him. A third version of the 
rock inscriptions (but in the Ariano-Pali 
character), which was found at Kapur-digiri, 
rear Peshawur, has been carefully collated 
vith the others by Professor Wilson. Many 
.short inscriptions from Gaya, Sanchi, and 
Birat, as well as from the cave temples of 
southern India, have also been published at 
different times, but with the single exception 
of the edicts in the rock inscriptions, which 
contain the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, 
oi'tigonus, and Magas, the inscriptions in the 
t’ie work of Major Cunningham are of 
o'ihater interest, and of much higher import- 
ance than all that had before been published. 
■^*'he Kapurdigiri inscription is on a rock on 
side of a rocky and abrupt hill near a 
Nfcge of that name in the district inhabited 

lie Yuzufzye. The mode of reading it 
discovered by Mr. E. Norris. It reads 
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from right to left, is in the Arian or Bactrian 
character, and is nearly a transliteration of 
that of Girnar ; and the language, he says, 
was in use for several centuries throughout 
that extensive line of country over which the 
SeleucidsB and their successors held dominion, 
— that is to say, from the Parapamisus or 
Caucasus to the upper part of the Panjab, 
including all Bactria, Hindoo Kush and 
Affghaiiistan. 

Dr. Moore remarks that at least two classes 
of people employed the language expressed 
in this character, the one using the Arian or 
Bactrian, or Bamian, Kapurdigiri, &c., the 
other using the Budh or Lat character, found 
on the Giruar rock and on the pillar and in 
the cave temple inscriptions : and that these 
two classes of people seem to be the Getse 
and Sakse, the so-called Arian character being 
that used by the Gcttc, while the so-called 
Lat character was that of the Sakse. The 
Lat character occurs rarely in the southern 
part of the peninsula ; still it is the only one 
used on the sculptures at Amravati, which 
have been described by the Rev. W. Taylor, 
and while in charge of the Government Cen- 
tral Museum at Madras, the Editor despatch- 
ed a large collection of its marbles to England, 
which have since been described. Inscriptions 
in the Arian and Lat characters are engraved 
on rocks at Kapurdigiri in Afighanistan, and 
at Cuttack, at Delhi on a pillar, also on pillars 
at Allahabad, Betiah, Muttiah and Badhia, 
and show that Sanskrit was the spoken lan- 
guage of India at least some eenturics before 
the time of Solomon. Sanscrit is the ancient 
language of the hindoos. It had ceased to be 
a spoken tongue at least 300 B. c. At that 
time the people of India spoke dialects 
standing to the ancient Vedic Sanskrit in the 
relation of Italian to Latin. Of these dialects, 
there were more than one in various parts 
of India, from the inscriptions which the 
famous king Asoka had engraved on the 
rocks of Dhauli, Girnar, and Kapur-digiri, 
and whicli have been deciphered by Prinsep, 
Norris, Wilson, and Burnouf. We can 
watch the further growth of these local 
dialects, in the Pali, the sacred language of 
buddhism in Ceylon, and once the popular 
language of the country where buddhism took 
its origin, the modern Bahar, the ancient 
Magadha. We meet the same local dialects 
again, in what are culled the Prakrit idioms, 
used in the later plays, in the sacred litera- 
ture of the Jaiua, and in a few poetical com- 
positions ; and we see at last how, through a 
mixture with the languages of the various 
conquerors of India, Arabic, Persian, Mopgo- 
lic, and Turkish, and through a concomij^t 
corruption of their grammatical system, 
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were changed into the modern Hindi, Hindu- 
stani, Mabrati, and Bengali. During all this 
time, however, Sanskrit continued as the 
liteiary language of the brahmans. Like 
Latin, it did not die in giving birth to its nu- 
merous offspring ; and even up to the middle of 
the 19th Century an educated brahman would 
write with gi'ea ter dueucy in Sanskrit than in 
Bengali. Sanskrit was what Greek was at 
Alexandria, what Latin was during the midille 
ages. It was the classical and at the same time 
the sacred language of the brahmaus, ami in it 
were written their sacred hymns, the Vedas, 
and the later works, such as the laws of 
Manu and the Puranas. Sanskrit, and its 
congeners are inflectional languages, aftei' the 
manner of tlie languages of Europe ; while 
the Turk, Mongol, Taugusand Ugrian, in the 
north and west, and the Tamil in the south, are 
agglutinate tongues. The Tibetan, Burmese, 
and all the Nepalese dialects are monosyllabic 
tongues. The Sanscrit differs from the Tamil 
of the south, and much more so from the 
Tibetan, Nepalese and Burmese, on its north 
and west. It has no relations with the Arabic, 
Armenian, Iran or modern Persian. The near- 
est congeners to the Sanscrit are the Sarmatiau 
languages of the Russian Empire, then the 
classical tongues of Rome and Greece, then 
those of Germany and the Keltic, this class of 
languages being called the ludo-Germanic. Of 
theSclavonic and Lithuanian, the two branches 
of the Sarmatian, the aflinitios of the Sanscrit 
are closest, and closer with the Lithuanian 
than with any other known tongue. Sanscrit 
was a dead language in the time of Buddha. 
The alphabet of the oldest Sanscrit manu- 
script and oldest composition in Sanscrit is of 
Pali origin. Sanscrit, next to Lithuanian, is 
most like the Sclavonic. The Sanscrit and 
Pali are, both, dead languages. It will thus 
be observed that the Arian or Sanscrit-s|)euk- 
ing races of India, seem to have been closely 
connected witli the Zend-speaking, Greek- 
speaking, Latin-speaking, German-speaking, 
and Sclavonic-speaking races, and not at all 
with the Arable, Phenicianand Hebrew fami- 
lies. Sanscrit in all its perfection was at one 
time, probably between the eighth and fourth 
centuries b. c., tlie spoken language of that 
race which immigrated into India from Central 
Asia, and to which modern orientalists give 
the natne of Arian. The Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, 
Bengali and others of the langr;ages of India, 
have their own ancient literatures ; but even 
where these languages are in no way connect- 
ed with the Arian stock, the subjects of their 
compositions are'all referrable to those of the 
Sanscrit. The Sanscrita Vach, the Perfect 
Ijanguage,” is the vehicle of the older litera- 
ture of almost every part of India. According 
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to a reviewer of the works of Ernest CurtiuiP^* 
that author is of opinion that the ancestors of > 
the peoples of India, of the Persians, Greeks, 
Italians, Germans, Slaves and Kelts, were 
originally one people dwelling in the uplands 
of Asia : and that the first to separate them- 
selves from this united Arian or Iiido-Eiiro- 
peart family, and to push their way into 
Eurofie, was the Kelts, they were followed by 
the Germans, and these by the Slaves and 
Letts. The next great swarm that deserted 
the hive and left behind them the progenitors 
of the Medo-Persinns and tlie Indians, was 
composed of the common ancestors of the 
Greeks and Romans. But Sanscrit, though 
the latest resejindies have exploded the 
theory that it was the actual parent of that 
large stock of languages, which goes by the 
name of Indo-European and extendsfrom India 
to the Americas, comprising Zend, Persian, 
Aflgliuii, Armenian, Greek, Latin and alTtlieir 
progenj' — the Celtic, the Sclavonic, the Teu- 
tonicnndScnndinavian families— the languages 
of the whole Japhetic branch of mankind, it is 
not denied, that %vhilc it is the actual parent 
of some, as tiie Teutonic and Sclavonic fami- 
lies, it is certainly the eldest brother of, and 
presents older and more original forms than, 
all the rest. Professor Max. Muller, however, 
who does not accept the ordinary chronology 
of the world’s age, in hia history of Ancient 
Sanscrit Literature, divides the interval in 
which it appeared, info four periods. The 
first of these, the Chhandas period, he com- 
putes to have lasted from 1,200 to 1,000 B. 
c., and during that time the most ancient of 
the Vedic hymns were composed. The 
second or mantra period lasted from 1,000 to 
800 B. c., and its hymns bear traces of the 
gi'owth of a sacerdotal spirit and ,system. 
The thinl or Brahmann period lasted from 
800 to 600 B. c. In these ancient liturgical 
books, the ritual application of the hymns, is 
prescribed with painful minuteness, and often 
with a mixture of childish allegorical inter- 
pretation. The fourth peidod is that of the 
Sutras or aphorisms, in which the ceremonial 
prescriptions were reduced to a more compact 
form and to a more precise and scientific 
system. Sanskrit, the best dictionaries of the 
English language do not show the Sanscrit 
derivations, but mother, father, brother, sister, 
daughter, and the names of familiar beasts 
and things were almost the same in the mouths 
of men who dwelt on theIuduB4 or 5,000 years 
ago, as they are in England to-day. 

Sarpa, Sans. I Serpens, Lat. 

Herpeton, Gb. | Serpent, reptile, Eng. 

The declension of the verb sarptum, to 
creep, with tlie Latin and Gi*eek equivalents, 
is also given by Dr. Muir. In Malay, the 
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molt familiar words for the head, the shoulder, 
the face, a limb, a hair or pile, brotlier, bousei 
elej^BQ^ the sun, the day, to speak, and to 
talk, are all Sanskrit. In the language of 
Bali, the name for the sun in most familiar 
use is Sanskrit, and a word of the same 
language is the only one in use for the 
numeral ten. It is on the same principle 
that Mr. Crawfurd accounts for the existence 
of a similar class of Malayan wor<1s in the 
Tagnia of the Philippines although the whole 
number of Malayan words does not exceed 
one-fiftioth part of the language. Head, 
brain, hand, finger, elbow, hair, feather, child, 
sea, moon, ruin, to speak, to die, to give, to 
love, are examples. In Javanese, Sanskrit 
furnishes words for the head, the shoulders, 
the throat, the hand, the face, father, brother, 
son, daughter, woman, house, buffalo, elc- 
])hant, with synouymes for the hog and dog, 
the sun, the moon, the sea, and a mountain. 
Sanskrita signifies, adorned, completed, per- 
fect; ill respect to language, classic. It is 
composed of the elements, sam, “with” and 
krita, “made.” Sanskrit Philosophy, was 
greatly advanced by Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, 
Wilson and Muller in P^ugland, liurnouf in 
P'raiice, the two Schlegels, W. von Humboldt, 
Bopp and Lassen in Germany. 

The Sanscrit or Pali languages have ceased 
to be spoken in any part of India, hut both 
of them are in use as the sacred languages of 
the brahmiuical biudoos aud the huddhists. 
The chai'acters which have beeu used for 
Sanscrit as seen inscribed ou sculptures have 
beeu the Kutilu us at Vijayainunder, in Uday- 
apnr and on a stone slab from a temple at 
Ranode and at Oojein. An old form of cha- 
racter is engraved on the Alluhubnd column, 
aud that on one of two bronze tridants found 
at Gopgiiidara in Garhwal was in this old cha- 
racter, others being in nearly modern Deva- 
Nagari. The latter has been largely em- 
ployed in writing Sauscrit in somewhat differ- 
ing forms and as it is now used, but another 
form of it is known as Kanouj-Nagari. The 
character on the Allahabad column is Deva- 
Nagiiri in transitu, identical with that of the 
Gaya inscription, and also, like Mr. Wathen’s 
inscriptions from Gujarat and those of Ma- 
habalipur. The character of the Gaya in- 
scription, is known to be of the eleventh cen- 
tury. A seal was found at Aseerghar in 
Kandesh, engraved with a Deva-Nagari, 
resembling the Gaya or Gour, approaching 
the Allahabad. That on the Bhitari Lat 
or pillar at Ghazipur, is not pure Sanskrit, 
nor easily intelligible ; but its character is 
the same as Allahabad, No. 2, or Kauonj* 
Nagari, with numerous mis-spellings. At 
the ancient village of Maguta, district of 
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Bhushaua, on a stone slab, is an inscription 
in Sanskrit verse, the language and poetry 
superior. The character used is called the 
Kulda, and is midway between the Deva- 
Nagari and the Gauri. Some of the vowel 
inflections wanting. The inscriptions at the 
Budda Gaya vaulted cavern, or Nagaijuni, 
are in old Pali, of date, B. c. 280 to b. c. 
247, and the character used in the inscrip- 
tions, old Lat. Those at Mathiah near 
Bettiah, at Bahra, and at Bediab, are in Pali, 
of date, 315 B. c. ; aud the chai'acter used 
in the inscriptions is old Pali. — Mulleins 
LeclnreSt pp. 139-189 ; Buddhism and 
Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 24, London, 1857 ; 
Jour. Bomb. Royal. As. Soc. 1st July 1853, 
p. 41 ; Prim. Ind. Ant., Vol. ii, pp. 31, 33, 
34, 45, 46, 50, 51 and 67 ; Wilson ; Latham ; 
Bopp's Comp. Gram. See Hindoo, India, 
irau, Kama, Koh, Rama, Yama, Yavana, 
Suuskritoid, Sanscrila vach. Swastika, Tope, 

SANSLK, a thieviug race of the Punjab. 
In 1 863, efforts were made <o reform them by 
iiidiicing them to undertake agriculture. 

SANSEVIERA ROXBURGHII, SchuU. 
Syu. of Sanseviera zeylauica, Willd. 

SANSEVIERA ZEYLANICA, Thunb. 

S. roxburgliiana, Schult. 

The tree. 


Marool, 

Hind. 

1 Moorgbabi, 

Hind. 

Murle, 

}> 

Dant Saga, Saga Nar, „ 

Moorva, 


1 Ohaga laga, 

Singh. 


Tbe root. 


Moorgabi ka gudda, Duk, 

Marool kalung, 

Tam. 

Muroova, 

Sans. | 

Chaiiga gudda, 

Tel. 


Tho fibre. 


Marool, 

Hind. 

1 Moorgbabi, 

Hind. 

Muiiga, 

9* 

Dant Saga, Saga, Nar, ,, 

Murle, 

9 9 

M urva, 

Sans. 

M oorva. 

»» 

Moorga Moorgavi, 

Bkng. 

MoorvaFibre, An. -Hind. I 

Marul, 

Tam. 

Bowstring Hemp, 

Eng. I 




This grows along all the coasts of Southern 
Asia ; has smooth ohiong-acute, flat, and linear 
lauccolatc, cliuuuelled, glaucous leaves, which 
are shorter than the scape ; the style as long 
as the stamens, the bracts equalling the pe- 
duncle in length. It resembles the Agave in 
some of its characters, but produces finer fibres, 
which are easily separated from the pulp, aud 
have been long known as a useful material 
for cordage, being soft, silky and pliant when 
well prepared, about equal to the Agave fibre 
in point of strength, but as it is a finer material, 
it might be applied to a better description of 
manufactures. The plant is easily propagated, 
aud yields a good crop under cultivation. It 
was tried agaiust Russian hemp, on board 
the Thalia, East Indiaman, when commanded 
by Captain Biden, and was highly approved 
of; it has also been made intp fine cloth, 
thread, twine, rope ; and cords are made from 
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this fibre. The zonar, the sacred thread of 
the htndoo, was ordered by Menu to be made 
of the fibre, and the fine necklace cord, on 
which hindoos string their neck ornaments 
is made of it ; tlie fibres are commonly used 
to make bowstrings, and the plaited-leaves 
form an excellent soft mat. The root is 
in a slight degree warm to the taste, is 
not of an unpleasant odour, and is prescribed 
by the native Praetitioners, in the ibrin of 
electuary, in consumptive cases, and coughs 
of long standing. The juice of the tender 
shoots of the plant (which is the Katukapel 
of the Hort. Mai.) is given to young children 
for the purpose of clearing their throats of 
viscid phlegm. — Roxb. FI. Ind . ; Voigt ; Eng. 
Cyc. ; M. E. J. R . ; Ains. Mat. Med., p. 88 ; 
Royle, Fib. Plants. 

SAN SI, the sun, dominating the earth and 
heavens. 

SANSIO, Jap. A middle-sized tree of Ja- 
pan, with prickles. They make use of its 
bark and husks instead of pepjier or ginger, 
and they eat the pleasant tasting aromatic 
leaves. — Amoen. Ex., p. 892 ; Tkunberg's 
Histonj of Japan, Vol. i, p, 115. 

SANSKARA, Sans. In hindnism, essen- 
tial rites of which the hindoo religionist has 
ten or twelve, 

Garbhadhana, worship on a woman’s evinc- 
ing signs of pregnau(y, sometimes on attain- 
ing maturity. 

Puusavana, worship on (juickening, to ob- 
tain a male child. The Muhrattas perform — 
this as their 

Anavalobhana, to obviate mis-car) iage. 

Simantonuayana, parting the hair of the 
head of a pregnant woman, on the 4th, 6th 
or 8th mouth. 

Vishnubali, among.st the Mahrattas, a sacri- 
fice to Vishnu, on the 7th mouth. 

Jata karma, ceremonies at birth, amongst 
others putting of ghi into the child’s mouth, 
with a golden spoon, before cutting the navel 
string. 

Nama karanam, naming the child on the 
10th, 11th, 12tli or lOlst day after birth. 

Nishkramanam, taking the child out of 
the house when three months old to see the 
moon in the third light fortnight. 

Suryanilokanam, showing the sun to the 
child when four months old. 

Annaprasana, feeding the child with its 
first rice, on 6th or 8th mouth. 

Karnavedha, boring the cars. 

Cbudu or Chula karanam, on the let or 3rd 
year and not later than the 5th year, shaving 
all the head save one lock, called the Chuda 
or crest. 

Upanayana, investiture with the sacrificial 
thread which falls from the left shoulder to 
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the right hip, for a brahmin on the 8th teftbe 
16th year; for a Kshatiya on the llth^nd 
not later than the 22nd, and for a Vesya ou 
the 12th and not later than the 24th. This 
constitutes the Dwija or second birtli of these 
three races. 

Savitri innha namya, at the time of or four 
days after the Upanayana, when the Qayatri 
is taught and repeated. 

Samavarrttana, the ceremony on the stu- 
dent’s completion of his studies and return 
home. 

Vivnha, marriage. 

Svvargarohaiia, ascending to heaven, fune- 
ral ceremonies. Of these, the 3rd, 9th, 1 1th, 
14th and J5(h, are either local or modifica- 
tions of others. Women have also the Sans- 
kara of marriage. — Wits. Glos. See Yug- 
byasa. 

SANSPAUR, Hind. Asparagus racemo- 

sus. *■ 

SANSTHAVA, Sans. Mouasteiy, a col- 
lege. 

SAN'J'Alj. The Santal, Mnudah, Bhumi 
and Horaces, speak languages nearly identical. 
They 0 (^(rupy most of the British districts of 
Chota Nagpore, Singbhoom, Manbhoom and 
the. hilly })art of Bhugulpur, (the Rajmahal 
hills excepted) now known as the Santal 
pergnnnahs ; also, parts of West Burdwan, 
Midiiapove and Cuttack, an extensive coun- 
try west of Caleutfa. The Santal are a 
simple, industrious, people, honest and truth- 
ful, tractable and free from caste prejudices. 
Their country is healthy, their numbers are 
iucniusing and they are much sought after 
and prized as labourers, by the Bengal Indigo 
planters, and on the railways, and other works 
of Western Bengal, and in the Assam tea 
plantations. These tribes live apart in de- 
tached houses or isolated hamlets, dr home- 
steads. The Santal are a branch of the 
Muiidah Ivol. They seem to have sepa- 
rated when the Mundah fell back on Chota 
Nagpore from the Damudah river, which 
the Sontal cull their sea, and they preserve 
the ashes of their dead until an oppor- 
tunity occurs of throwing them into that 
stream or burying them on its banks. The 
Santa! are now most numerous in the Soutal 
ptu'gunnahs, but there are many in Mobur- 
bung, and there are several colonies of them 
in tiio Singbhoom district. They are an 
erratic race ; but, Lieut. Col. Dalton thinks 
that they left their chief settlements on the 
Damudah river, from having been pressed by 
the Kumi. The Sontal, Bhumij and Mun- 
dah tribes have long been known to be inti- 
mately connected, and they have affinities 
with the wild clan of the Korewah of Sirgnjah 
and Juspur, the Kheriah tribe of Chota 
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Najfpore and the Juanga of the Cuttack tri- 
but^iy Since the beginning of the 

nineteenth century they have intruded them- 
selves into some of the Rnjmahul districts, 
which therefore now contain two populations, 
allied to each other, but speaking languages 
aaid to be mutually unintelligible. The 
Sontal and Bhumij races have suffered in 
esteem in consequence of the human sacrih(*,es 
offered at the shrine of Kali, as Runkini, but 
these racres personally do not much care for 
this goddess, at whose shrine the establisli- 
meat and ritual are essentially braliminical. 
The Santal and Rajrnahali are markedly dif- 
ferent in habits, appearance, irianners and 
national characteristics, and on the Cbola 
Nagpore plateau, these diff(n*ences are very 
marked. The Santal are a very ugly race, with 
flat broad nosed features. They are a more 
simple, mild and industrions race than the 
Rajnfahali, Gond, or Kliond. Though the 
Santal are geographically near the plains, the 
Santal seem to be more shy and more socially 
isolated than the Mnndah, Bhumi and Ho. 
They havG^kopt much to themselves, prefer- 
iiig locations surrounded by jungle and 
segregated from the world, and cultivate the 
lower lands of their country, but they have 
latterly taken to labour for hire. — Dalton, pp. 
154, 155, 157 ; Mr. Campbell, pp. 33, 4, 5. 

SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS, are two small 
islands on the western side of the Philippines. 

SANTALACEiE, R. Br. Tlie Sanders- 
wood tribe of 6 gen., 10 species, viz., 2 The- 
siura ; 2 Santalum ; 2 Osyris ; 2 Spaarocarya ; 
1 Scleropyrum ; I Ocfiurillum. 

SANTALE ROUGE, Fr. Saunders wood. 
SANTALUM ALBUM, Lhm. ; Hoxb. 


Ayasru, Aniboin. 

Narti, Anuatom Island. 

Niat, • „ 

Sandal abiad, An. 

Chandana, Beng., 
Malkal., Malay, Sans. 
Sanda-ku, Buum. 

8ri-ganda, Can. 

Gaiidaga mara, „ 

Tan-hiang, Chin. 

Tan-muh, ,, 

Kaya-yndhan, Coch-Chin. 
Sandal, Duk., Hind. 
GhundaRarn, ,, 
Ganda-saru, ,, 
Sandalwood, Eng. 

'White sandalwood, „ 
True „ „ 

Yellow „ , , 

Sandale, Fb. 

Jarse, Fiji. 

Sundul Bukur, Guz. 

Sandal sakar, ,, 

Chandana, veru, . Hind. 
Kat chandan, „ 


Sakar? Hjnd. 

Saiidalo, It, 

Chandan, Mahh. 

Chandana niara. Mai.kai.. 
Bua-alu, Maniucsas. 
Nassau, New Hobrides. 
Turi-turi, Oparo-laiauds. 
Sandel safed, Peks. 

Hia-lii, Sandwich Is. 

Chandana, Sans. 

Mala-yaja, „ 

Bhadrasri, ,, 

Sandan, Singh. 

Kathihri, „ 

Nebissi, Tanna Islands. 
Eimeo, Tahiti. 

Ahi, ,, 

Chandanam, Tam., Tkl. 
Chandana, ,, 

Shandanam, Tam. 

Chanda napu chettu, Tbl. 
Telia ohandanam, „ 

Krishna „ „ 

Kakta krishna ,, „ 

Aika menil, Timor. 


The synonyms of this plant are also given 
under sandalwood, but arranged according to 
their derivation. This small, but very valu- 
able troO| the white or true sandalwood tree, 


is found in abundance on the hills which 
separate the Coimbatore district from Mysore, 
also, in abundance in Coorg and Mysore, and 
sparingly in Canara. In the Oekban, this 
tree grows both in gardens and the jungles. 
It is usually cut into billets, and disposed of 
by weight. The scent is believed to be much 
modified by peculiarities of soil and elevation. 
It is remarkable for its agreeable fragrance, 
is a preservative against insects, and is much 
used in making work boxes, walking sticks, 
penholders, and other small articles of fine 
ornament. Sandalwood is a favorite cosmetic 
with Burmese ladies. It hears a small black 
berry, wljich if planted grows without any 
trouble. The wood is generally brought for 
sale in small logs s(*ldom exceeding eighteen 
inches in length. An inferior kind of sandal- 
wood is produced by a tree in the southern 
part of Mergni province, and forms an article 
of commerce. The Rakta Chandana is the 
red Sanders wood (Pterocarpus santaliiius). 
The SanUilum or Syrinm mytrifolium, grows 
in the Northern Circars, and Dr. Roxburgh 
consideied it a strongly marked variety of the 
Malabar sandal tree. The attractive nature 
of the sandal tree is described in the sloka. 
Round the stem of the Chandana dwell 
serpents, on its top birds, on its hranchea 
monkeys, on its flowers bees, — so the richee 
of a good man are beneficial to all. There 
are three kinds of sandalwoods known 
in commerce, the white, the yellow, and 
the red. The latter is from the Pterocarpus 
saiitttlinus, Linn., also called saunder’s wood, 
or red saiideFs wood, but the white and 
the yellow are both from the Santalum album, 
a small or moderate-sized tree which grows 
in both the Indian peninsulas, in Assam, 
Cochin-Cliiua, China and, as the various 
narin‘s will sliow, in some of the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago in southern India, 
it grows in a wavy tract from S. Canara 
southwards into Mysore and Coimbatore ; 
its wood is cut into billets of 50 to 70 lbs., 
and sold by weight in that state. It is 
burnt as a perfume, in bouses and temples, 
both in India and China, is used in the 
funeral ceremonies of the hindoos ; is em- 
ployed for trunks, almirahs, &c., as a preserva- 
tive against insects ; is much used in making 
work-boxes, walking sticks, pen-holders and 
other small articles of fine ornament ; its 
powder is a favourite cosmetic with hindoo, 
Chinese and Burmese ladies, and hindoos use 
it to form the sectarian marks on their fore- 
heads ; it is much used among the Chinese 
in cabinet work, and in the manufacture of 
fans, and other ornamental articles, and a valu- 
able oil, used as a perfume, is distilled from 
its wood. The sandalwood trees in Mysore, 
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SANTALUM ALBUM. 

Canarai Coimbutore, Salem, and some iu 
North A root, received much atteutiou from 
Dr. Cleghorn, its spontaneous growth has 
increased to a considerable extent, and he 
thinks it certain that with the vigilant super- 
vision of local offif^crs and slight assistance 
to iiatu4‘o in clearing the heads of young 
plants, which are often malted down by 
strong creepers, an adilitiou might accrue 
to the ivvenue of these provinces. In Ossoor 
and Denkinakotta are sandalwood jungles. In 
Mysore the (Uolkur are employed to de- 
stroy the strong creepers wliicli tend to 
choke the young plants springing from seed 
dropped in hedgerows hy birds. It is their 
duty also to cut, annually, all tlie ripe trees, 
20 years old and no other, and to take care 
that the billets are pro[)erly prepared and 
sorted, and brought into the saixlal godowti. 
The sandal tree grows to perfection in Mysore, 
Denkinakotta, Andyar, Collegal, and Sutti- 
muiigaluin and yields a large annual revenue 
to the slate. It also thrives well in some 
parts of Salem, Coimbatore and North Canara. 
Dr. Gibson (Report, p. 162) mentions that the 
sandalwood appears to grow fn^dy without 
any cultivation in all parts of the Bombay 
Deccan aud may be seen in quantities in waste 
gardens, aud even in some of their gras? 
preserves, aud trees may be seen in numbers 
of the hedges aloug the water-courses in 
weste4*n Khaudesh. But, the uortheru Bom- 
bay sandalwood has not the high qualities of 
that found in the more southern provinces. 
In the Dharwar colloctorate there are about 
153,000 trees, a number which much exceeds 
that found in the whole length and breadth of 
the more northern pi’ovinces. Sandalwood is 
very liable to tl^e heart-sliake which decreases 
its value twenty to thirty per cent. In North 
Canara, there are many stiils for making 
sandalwood oil. There is a current belief 
that the fragrance of the wood, depends on 
the local circumstances of its growth and that 
it is much modified by peculiarities of soil and 
elevation. A Chinese merchant mentioned 
that the sandalwood growing on rocky moun- 
tains contains the greatest quantity of oil. 
That of North Canara is uot of the first quality, 
aud Dr. Gibson, when at Huiigul, tried the 
fresh sandalwood by cutting into several of 
the ripe trees, and, he found the wood very 
deficient in fragrance as compared to that of 
Mysore. There is a dep6t for this wood in 
the forests near Denkinakotta, which the pooja- 
lies, for a few months of the year, work very 
laboriously and cheaply, felling, cleaning, 
shaving and cutting the trees into billets of 2^ 
to 3k maunds of 25 lbs. each for one Rupee 
and bringing the same to the nearest store. 
The sandalwood tree grows slowly and irre- 
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SANTALUM MYETIFOLIUM. 

gularly, in the Archipelago, where it generally 
attains a height of 8 feet without branches, 
and 30 feet with hrauches aud 2 feeC in 
diameter. The heart-wood of the tree, yields 
the oil and oue pound of the wood will yield 
about 2 drams. The wood increases in fra- 
grance ill age. The sandalwood of the Sand- 
wich group is from two other species of the 
same genus, S. freycinetianum and S. pauicu- 
latum ; but the name is also applied to the 
wood of the Exocarpus latifolia, which grows 
in the Percy Islands, Repulse Bay, Cape- 
Upstart, Palm Islands, &c. &c., though it is use- 
less as H substitute. In 1847 nearly 1,000 
tons of the true sandalwood, procured chiefly 
from New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, &c., 
were exported, from Sydney to China, where 
it is burnt with other incense in the temples. 
The sandalwood trade in these islands gives 
employment to about six small vessels belong- 
ing to Sydney. In China, it realizes about 
£30 per ton. The oil exports from Madras 
ports of the Cliaudana mnia, Tel. ; Chuiidana 
yennai, Tam., amount annually to about 100 
cwt. Oil of the seed, or sandal seed oil 
from the seeds of the sandal-wood tree. 
They yield by expression a thick and viscid 
oil which is burnt by the poorer classes 
in lamps. — Dr. Gibson^ Coiisercutor^s JZe- 
ports^ 1849 /0 1856, jp. 162, and 1857 to 
1860, p. 58 ; lh\ Cleghorn^s Conservator^ s 
Report, p. 41 ; McGillivra//s Voyage, Vol 
i, pp, 97-8 ; Dr, Wight ; Bemietfs Wander- 
wgs in N. S. Wales ; M. A. J. JB. ; M. E. 
J. R, ; Wight, No, 94, Tra vancore 26i, 
sore I, Coorg 3, Masulipatam, Madras, Hort, 
Garden 75, C leghorn, Mysore ; Riddell ; 
Mason ; Flora Indica, Vol. ii, p, 464 ; Hind. 
Theat., Vol. ii, p. 96. 

SANTALUM FREYCINETIANUM, the 
sandalw^ood tree of the Sandwich •Islands, 
is from two species S. freycinetianum and S. 
paniculatum. And, the name of sandalwood is 
also given to the wood of the Exocarpus lati- 
folia, which grows iu the Percy Islands, Re- 
pulse Bay, Cape-Upstart, Palm Islands, &c., 
&c., but it is useless as a substitute. These 
grow in the south Sea Islauds, at Hawai, Fiji 
and New Hebrides, but has been nearly 
extirpated by the avidity of traders. — 
netVs Gatherings, p. 419. 

SANTALUM M YRTIFOLIUM is a sepa- 
rate species, or a strongly marked variety of 
S. album, found by Dr. Roxburgh in the 
mountains of the Bajahmundry Circar, and 
figured by him in Plate 2 of his * Coromandel 
Plants it is distinguished by its opposite 
lanceolate leaves . The wood is of little value, 
according to Dr. Roxburgh, but Di\ Wallich 
says it is ^ certe odoratissimum.’ About 200 
tons of sandalwood are annually imported 
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SANTASI. 


SAPADAS. 


into Calcutta from the Malabar coast, ami 
aboat twice aa much into Canton from the 
islands of the Indian Arcliipela<;o. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy says Santaluin myrtilbliiiin is 
synonymous with the 8. album of Roxburgh’s 
Coromandel plants, a native of the (.'ontincnt 
of India, Timor, &c. ; that it is a small tree, 
with yellow flowers, in stalked, trifld, axillary 
cymes, leaves narrow ami oval, ami affords 
tlie sandal wood of MHlal>ar. lie adds that 
Roxburgh makes the Suutalum album and >S. 
myrtifolium, two distinct species. 8. album 
thrives luxuriantly in the Calcutta Garden, 
is in flower and seed nearly the whole year, 
and is easily grown from seed. — Eng. Gyc . ; 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 532. 

SANTA MARIE, Port. See Poverasite, 

SANTANG, see Kyaii. 

SANTHA, Hind. Dodona^a burmaiiuiana. 

SANTIPORE, a town of Nnddea. In 
the ^ntipore women are observed, that light, 
female form, that slender and delicate make, 
that graceful shape and elegance of propor- 
tions, and tiiat smooth, soft body, wliiuh con- 
stitute the*native beauty of Bengal. — Tr. of 
Hind., Vol. i, p. 22. 

SAN TOME, or Saint Thome, a sea coast 
suburb of Madnis, 4 miles to the south. 
SANUK FATEEHA. 

SANWAK, Hind. Oplismenus frumen- 
taceus, Panieum colonum. 

SANWAK, a class of slaves in Chota 
Nagpore, a hereditary slave ; the Bandha 
Sanwak is a slave for life, but whose chil- 
dren are not slaves, and the Cbutn Sanwak 
is described as a slave for debt. Also in 
Chota Rangpur, Ramgnrh, and Ilazaribagh, 
there are Sanwak life-slaves, generally from 
the hill tribes, — Wilson's Glossary. 

S AN^VAB, Hind. Rhazya diffusa, Rliazya 
stricta. 

SANVITALIA PROCUMBENS, a pret- 
ty compact plant, adapted to cover a small 
patch or bed, in the flower garden, colour 
yellow, and raised from seed. — Riddell. 

SANYAL PEN, or Saualk the spirits of 
the departed, amongst the Gond are wor- 
shipped or propitiated for a year after death ; 
but persons of note, hea«lmen of villages or 
priests are treated as gods for years or gene- 
rations, and sacrifices are usually offered at 
their Sthapana or shi'ines of earth. 

SANYASI. Amongst the rules prescrib- 
ed for a hiudoo man, the brahman, the Esha- 
trya and the Vesya have to pass through 
four stages (asrama) in life, the Brahmachari 
or religious student ; the Grihashta or house- 
holder, the Vanaprastha or hermit, and the 
Bhikshuka or Sanyasi, religious mendicant. 
—Wilson's Glossary. 

SANYASI. Amongst the hindoos, a wan- 
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dering religions mendicant, generally a fol- 
lower of the Saiva sects. Tiie Sanyasi is a 
professetl a.scetic, but some of them marry, au 
iuslance of which in 1S68, was the Sanyasi 
family at the temple of Mahadeo at Rahiapnr 
near Mominabad. Amongst the Vaishnava, 
the terms Sunayusi and Yairagi are in a great 
measure restrir.ted to peculiar classes, but 
amongst the Saiva, ail the sects, except the 
Sail-yogi At.it., are so far excluded from the 
world, as not to admit of married teachers, a 
circumstance not uiicoraraon amongst the more 
reiiiied followers of Visluiu. In general, the 
Brainaehari or student, and the Avadhuta or 
Avdiiauta and Aiakhiiami, express all the 
Saivi class of mendicants, except perhaps the 
Jugi. Tiie Briilimnehari or students are also 
regarded as Sanyasi, and where the teimi is 
used in a definite sense, the twelve classes, 
viz , the Dandi, Brahmachari and fen Das- 
nunii orders are implied. Sanyasi and Viragi 
are terms applied generally to all the erratic 
mendicants of the hindoos, of all religious 
orders. The terms signify a man who has 
abandoned the world or overcome his passions. 
Occasionally, however, the people distinguish 
between a Sanyasi and a Viragi, in which 
case, the Sanyasis imply the mendicant fol- 
lowers of Siva, and tlie Viragis those of 
Vishnu. The distinction thus made requires 
a peculiar exception, for besides the indiscri- 
minate application of the term Sanyasi to the 
Vaishnava, as well as other mendicants, there 
is a peculiar class of them to whom it really 
pertains, these are the Tridandi or Tridandi 
Sanyasi. These are such members of the 
Ramanuja or Sri Vaishnava sect as have passed 
through tho two first states of the Brahmu- 
nical order and entered that of the Sanyasi or 
the ascetic life. Their practices are in some 
other respects peculiar : they never touch 
metals nor fire, and subsist upon food obtained 
as alms from the family of Brahmins of the 
Sri Vaishnava faith alone. They are of a 
less erratic disposition than most other men- 
dicants, and are rarely met with in Upper 
India, but are found in considerable numbers, 
and of high character, in the south. In their 
general practices, their religious worship and 
philosophical tenets, they conform to the 
institutes and doctrines of Ramanuja. — Wil- 
son, Hindoo Sects. See Dandi, Hindoo, 
Mendicants, Siva. 

SAN YOGI, a married mendicant ; Vivogi 
or Byogi, an ascetic mendicant. 

SAN- YOGI ATIT, see Sanyasi. 
SAOO-HULDEE, Hind., a ceremony. 
SAORI, Guz. Hystrix leucura, Sykes. 
SAOURI NUTS, see Suwarrow Nuts, 
Caryocar. 

SAP ADAS, also Alya, Malat. Ginger. 
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SAPAN WOOD. Cassalpiuia sapnn. 


Lolan, Amb. Supaiig, Malay. 

Su-fKDE'inu. CHis. Samya, Roro, Moluo. 

Stt-mun, Patonga, Sans- 

Puttung, Guz., Hind. Isiaimiigum, also V\it. 
Bukkum, „ tunghy, Tam. 

Saohaug, Jav. Sibukaa, Tab ala. 


The product of Caesalpinia sapan, a thorny 
tree indigenous to Siam, Pegu, the I’liilip- 
pine Islands, Tcnasserim, Bengal, Ceylon, 
throughout the Archipelago and the South of 
India. Sapan wood is imported into Boinhay 
from Siam, and Singapore ; and an inl'erior 
description, in small quantities, from the 
Malabar Coast. The former kinds arc occa- 
sionally re-exported to London. Sapan wood 
is an article of considerable commesrce in the 
£ast. In J842 as much as 78,000 cwts. 
were shipped from Ceylon, but the export 
from thence has decreased. This island, 
however, ships dye-woods annually to the 
amount of £2,000. A large quantity i.s 
exported from Siam and the Philippine Is- 
lands ; as much as 200,000 piculs annually 
from the former, and 23,000 piculs Irom 
Manila. 3,524 piculs were shipped from 
Singapore in 1851, and 4,074 piculs in 1852. 
The picul is about oneewt. and a quarter. It 
forms a large export from (\*ylon : the ship- 
ments from thence were, iu 1842, 77,694 cwt. ; 
in 1843, 1,692; in 1844, 2,592 ; in 1845,2,854. 
In 1 837, 23,695 piculs of sapan wood, and 
2,266 piculs of roots of ditto were shipped, 
and in the first six months of 1843, 22,326 
piculs were exported from Manila ; a large 
portion of this comes to Europe, but some 
goes to China, the United States, Singapore, 
&c. 15,500 piculs were shipped from Manila 

in 1844, 5,250 ditto in 1845 ; and 1,210 tons 
in 1850. About 3,000 piculs of sapan wood 
and the same quantity of other dyestuff's arc 
annually imported into Shanghae. The price 
of straight sappan wood at Shanghae was 
thirty dollars per picul. In Calcutta, :u June 
1850, 4,000 piculs of the root of Manila 
sapan wood sold freely at about 7.v. 6cl. per 
factory mauud, Siam, ditto 6«. 75 tons were 
imported into Liverpool in 1849: and 120 
tons in 1850, from Calcutta. The imports of 
sapan wood into the United Kingdom, in 1850 
amounted to 3,670 tons, worth £8 to £12 the 
ton, and this continued the price in January 
1853. One Liverpool house imported 600 
tons of dye-woods in a single year, worth 
£9,000. 

Dyewoods imported in i 860 . fie^exported. 

J'onB. Tuns. 


Logwood 32,930 ... 4,332 

Fustic 9,808 ... 1,771 

Nicaragua 7,909 ... 112 

Barwood a. 1,896 ... 1,229 

Sapan 3,670 ••• ••• 
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SAPAN AVOOD. 

• 

Green Ebony, and Co- 

cuswood 1,457 ... -XT 

Bed Sanders... 656 ... •— 

Camwood - 416 ... — 

Brazil and Brazillito.. 309 .. — 

The mintnil consumption of heavy dye- 
woods in Britian in dyeing cotton, linen, 
woollen and silk goods, &c., exeteeds in weight 

51.000 tons. In 1850, Great Britain import- 
eJ 3,670 tons of sapan wood valued at £7 
to £12 per ton, duty free. Sapan wood, is 
imported in pieces like Brazil-wood, to which, 
for the purposes of dyeing, it is greatly infe- 
rior, it is generally too unsound to be useful 
for turning. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, specimens were exhibited iii billets and 
(diips from Tanjore, Travancore, Goa and 
Cuddapah. A red dye is made from an 
aqueous extract of the chips of this wood, 
but it is not reported to be a fast colour, and 
is principally used for common and ‘(iheap 
(doths. It is precipitated dark brown with 
iron, and red with alum. A decoction of the 
wood is used by calico printers as a red dye ; 
the wood contains much gallic and tauuic 
acids and is an excellent substitute for log- 
wood, tliough weaker. In the valley of 
the Tenasserim, between the latitudes of 
Tavoy city and the mouth of the Tavoy 
river, the hills that border the valley on the 
eastern side abound iu sapan-wood. Consider- 
able quantities are exported every year from 
Mergui, and that province is usually supposed 
to enntain the tree, though it is really within 
the province of Tav'oy ; but the facility of 
water communication from the interior to 
Mergui, makes that the only port to which 
the wood is conveyed. This narrow locality 
is the only one in the Province iu which 
the tree is found. The tree has a much 
wider range, the Karens say, on the Meiuam 
side of the mountain in Siam. More than 
five hundred thousand pounds have been ex- 
ported from Mergui during some years be- 
tween 1830 and 1840; but latterly the 
forests have not been so productive. Sapan- 
wood, is abundant in the island of Sum- 
bawa, and in the Provinces of Iloilo in 
Pauay and Paugasinaii in the great island 
of Luzon. Ill 1850, there were exported, 
chiefly to Europe aud America, no less than 

1 1.000 tons of this article from the port of 
Manilla. It has, like many indigenous products 
a distinct name in the diflfereut languages, 
the only agreement, and this not perfect, be- 
ing between the Malay and the Javanese, in 
the first of which it is called sapang, the 
origin of the European commercial and scien- 
tific names, and in Javanese sachang. In 
one language of the true Moluccas we have 
it as samya, and in another as roro, while in 
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SAPIKDAOEJL 


Ambojnese it is lolan, and in the Tagala of 
the Fbilippines sibnkas. It seems probable, 
however, that the Csesalpinias which produce 
the dye-wood of countries which extend from 
the 9th degree of South to the 19th of North 
latitude, may be a distinct species. The 
finpan-wood of Luzon is by from 40 to 
,50 per cent, more valuable than that of Siam, 
that is, yields by so much more of colouring 
matter. In this respect all the Asiatic 
eassalpinias rank far below those of Binzil. 
Sapan-wood, is largely exported from Madras 
to Calcutta. For many years past, a trade in 
papan-wood from Mergui to Decca has been 
prosecuted by the native boats, the article 
being obtained from the sapan-wood forests 
lying near tho frontier hills, from the (jastern 
side of which large supplies are annually 
imported through Bangkok into Singapore. 
It is also found throughout the valley of 
tlie CT-eat Teuasserim river, and is said by 
tho Karens to be plentiful in the vicinity of 
the head waters of the ‘ Hoin bwai,’ and 
‘ Dagyne,’ in isolated patches, but generally 
distributed tfiroiighout tho whole provinces. 
In Siam it sells at 5s. 6d. per 133 lbs. In the 
Philippine islands at 9s. 5d. per 133^ lbs. 
The sapan-wood is the log-wood of the Archi- 
pelago, whence it is exported in large quan- 
tities to Europe, where it is employed as a 
red dye. In China its decoction is used as a 
dye, and as a staining material. The tree 
grows abundantly in the western, southern 
and central provinces of Ceylon. It is lit for 
cutting when about live years old, at which 
time it atUiius a height of ten or twelve feet. 
The exports from Ceylon have been for the 
lust few years about 6,000 cwts. annually. — 
Faulhnev ; Simmond's Diet. ; Tredgold ; M. 
E. of 185^5 ; Mason ; Crawfurd’s Dictionary, 
p. 376 ; Poole, Statistics of Commerce. 

SAPANG, Malay. Sapan-wood, Cacsal- 
pinia sapan, Linn. ; Moxb. ; W. >■' A. 

SAPATA CIIEDDY, Tam. Hibiscus rosa 
sinensis, Liun , also pronounced Sapata cherri, 
Tam., Sapatapu, Tam., the flower, and Sa- 
pata cheri, Ta.m., the plant of Hibiscus rosa 
sinensi.ii, Linn. 

SAPEC, tlAP. A cash, about the 5,200th 
of a dollar, Hodgson's Nagasaki, p. 132. 

SAPEK, a Tartar money of account, equal 
to about 5d. sterling. — Simmonds Diet. See 
Sepeck. 

SAPFALI, Hind. Delphinium brunoni- 
anum. 

SAP-GREEN. 

Luh-kUn, Chin. | Luh-kau, Chin. 

This beautiful and permanent dye-stuflP, is, 
in China, the product, in great part, of the 
Rhamnus infectorius. It is made in Shan- 
tung, Hu-peh, Chch-kiang. That of Hankow 
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is expensive and is sold in the form of thin, 
dry, bluish scales which when rubbed up pro- 
duce a bluish green {flgment, used to colour 
shark skin for covering spectacle cases. It 
has the purgative properties of the buckthorn 
in the crude state’and makes excellent mark- 
ing ink when mixed with lunar caustic. 
Lime is present iu the sap-green of China, 
as it is added to neutralize the acetic acid 
w'hich is apt to form in this as well as in the 
syrup of buckthorn. — Smith, Mat. Med. of 
China, 

SAPTIARA, a palanquin carried on the 
shoulders of Narabi brahmans, Taylor. 

SAPHIR, Fk. Sapphire. 

SAPHURA KUMRA, Beng. Cucurblta 
maxima. Ditch, 

SAPH'r, Egypt. Ilyosciamus niger, Linn. 

SAPI, Malay. A wild breed of the genus 
Bos. The Sapi has much the general ap- 
pearance of the Bali cattle, but has not the 
white patch on the buttock ; the horns are 
small, curved inward, white, tipped with 
black ; the forehead is flat with a tuft of long 
I hair on it, particularly on the bulls ; the back 
is curved, the highest point being about the 
centre ; the spines of the vertebra are usual- 
ly long ; the total height of an animal killed, 
from foot to spines of dorsal vertebra, was six 
feet two inches ; the hair was smooth and 
silky, of a brown colour, except on the feet 
whicii were of a dirty white, a mane about 
two inches long runs the whole length of tho 
spine. There is no dewlap. The fibre of 
the flesh is fine, well mixed with fat, a most 
delicious meet for flavour, tenderness and 
juiciness that ever could be tasted. The other 
species of wild cattle is the Saladang. A 
Malay guide Inchi Ba.sow stated that the meat 
was coarser thau the bufialo and not good 
eating, but that the animal was much larger 
than the Sa|)i, some of the bulls growing to 
seven “ asla or cubits.” This is the moderate 
height of lOi foot.— -Jo urn. of the Indian 
Archip,, Vol. vi. Nos. v and vi. May and 
June 1850, p. 355. 

SAPINDACEAil, Juss., the Soap tribe of 
plants or Soap-Worts, a natural order of 
plants belonging to the calycose group of 
Polypetalous exogens. It consists of trees 
or shrubs, rarely herbaceous plants, with erect 
or climbing stems, with alternate often com- 
pound leaves, rarely simple, with or without 
stipules, and t»ften marked with lines or pellu- 
cid dots. Their inflorescence is racemose or 
paniculate, with small white or rose-coloured, 
rarely yellow, flowers, which are seldom barren 
or hermaphrodite. The calyx consists of 4-5 
sepals, slightly cohering at the base. The 
petals are the same in number as tlie sepals, 
one being occasionally abortive. They are 
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ia geaeral furnished with n petal-like scale, 
but are sometimes naked. They have a 
• fleshy glandular disc occasionally occupying 
the base of the calyx. The stamens are defi- 
nite, about twice the number of the sepals. 
The filaments are free or slightly connate, the 
anthers 2-celIed, the ovary 3-celled, rarely 

2- 4-celIcd, the cells containing 1-2-3 ovules. 
Style undivided, or more or less deeply 2- or 

3- cleft. The seeds have usually an aril, are 
without albumen, and have a curved or spirally 
twisted embryo. The order contains 43 
genera, 150 species of which inhabit the West 
Indies, Mexico and South America, 1 in North 
America, 2 in Bengal, 4 in Guinea, 10 in 
South Africa ; 1 in Madagascar ; 9 in Bour- 
bon and Mauritius ; 50 in the East Indies ; 2 
in Japan ; 4 in China ; 2 in Timor ; and 
about 10 in New Holland. The East Indies 
genera and species may he thus sliown : 
Oardiospermum lialicacabiim, L, all ludia. 

canescens, Wail., Bunnah. 

Sioja sangiiiuaria, Buck,, Goal para, Sylhot, Ava. 
Sclimidelia serrata, BC., Peiiinaula of India, Bengal, 
aporetica, Jioxb., S 3 dliet. 
glabra, Jio.rh.^ Chittagong, 
villoaa, Chittagong, 

flentata, Wall,, Assam. 

Sapindus sapinaria, A, West Indies. 

laiirifoliua, Va/d., Ponin.mla of India, 
eniargiuatus, VakL^ Peninsula of India, 
detergens, Roxb,, Bengal. 
rubigiuoHiis, Boxh,, both j)eninsulas of India. 
l>olypliyllu8, Roxb,, Pegu, 
undulatus, Wall.t ? 

aenminatus, WalLt Nepal, Himalayan valleys, 
fruticosua, Roxb., Moluccas, 
danura, Boxb., Suuderbnns. 
angustifolius, Wa/L, Kluissya. 

C 11 pania canescens, Pers., Circars, Kandalla. 
locvis, Pers,, Bourbon, Mauritius, 
roxburghii, Wijht, Sylhet, 
sapida, Cambess, Guinea, cultivated in India, 
madagascarensis, G. Dun., cultivated, 
alternifolia, WlUdr, Mauritius. 

Haqiulia cupanioide.s, Ruxh., Chittagong. 

Baccaurea pierardi. Back., Tippera, Burniah, Cochin- 
China. 

diilcis, Wall,, Penang, Snniatra. 

Nephelium lichi, W. A- A., China, cultivated in India, 
ramosiiin, TP. d; A., Sylhel. 
lappaceum. L., Kainbntau, N. E. Arch iptd ago, 
loiigan, Camb€s», China, Coeliiu-Chiua, both 
Peninsulas of India, Khassy-a. 
rubrum, Wijht, Sylliet. 
verticillatum, Wall., Moluccas. 

Schleicheratrijuga, Willdf^, Peninsula of India. 
Melicocca bijuga, Llun., Jamaica, East Indies. 
Kolreutera pan icu lata, Laxm., (Aiina, 

Co.ssignia bourbonioa, DC., Thuirbon. 

Dordonjfia burmaiinia, 7)0., Peninsula of India, 
dioeca, Roxb., Hindustan. 

One genus is found in Australia, Dodonoa. 
This order is closely allied to Acx*raceic, 
from which they only differ iu their alternate 
leaves and petals. The number of their 
stamens 8, with 5 unequal sepals, point out a 
relation with Polygalaccae. Their climbing 
habit and tendency to produce tendrils 
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give them a remote relation to Vit 
ceac. In this order, although the leave 
branches, aud other organs act in a deletei 
ous manner, yet their fruit and seeds are ea 
able and wholesome. The Litchi and tl 
Lougau, favourite fruits in China, are pr 
duced by the genus Euphoria ; these frui 
are sweet, with a sub-acid flavour ; th( 
are considered a great luxury iu China, ai; 
are sent at a great expense from the province 
of Fokieu aud Quan-Tong, whore they grov 
to Peking, for the consumption of the empero 
Several other genera bear fruits which ai 
very delicious, and are eaten in Japan ai 
Brazil. Sapindus is remarkable for beariii 
a pulpy fi uit, the outer part of wliich In 
been used, on account of its detergent pn 
perties, as a soap. Some of the species i 
this genus also pi’oducc eatable fruits. Pai 
liiiia is another genus which has poisonoi 
properties residing in the leaves and otln 
parts of the plant, whilst the fruits are ea 
able. Tlie whole of the order partakes inoi 
or less of these properties. In China, tl; 
seeds of a Sapindus, besides fh«ir value i 
cleansing, are worn as beads because,” sn 
the budhists, ‘‘all demons are afraid of th 
wood,” one native name means preventativ 
of evil. Euphoria li-trhi, is one of the mof 
d(‘licious and dcdicate-flavoured fruits of ti 
east, and though a native of China, succeec 
well in most parts of India, as it does so i 
Euphoria lougau and Nephelium, tlie Kan 
bootau of the Malayan Archipelago yiel 
edible fruits ; as well as Euphoria rimosa an 
rubra, both inhabitants of the Sylhet distric 
which are eaten by the natives of that dij 
trict ; so are those of Melicoitca trijuga, calle 
even in the distant parts of India where tbi 
tree is indigenous, kusoombha and gusun 
and where, as iu the Doou in April, it ma 
be readily recognised at a distance by tli 
red colour of its young leaves. All its part 
of fructification are liable to considerahl 
variation. The pulpy sub-acid aril, as l)i 
K(»xl)urgh remarks, forms a grateful fruit 
the wood is liard and used as timhei 
Sclimidelia serrato, of which the root is sai 
to he astringent, yields also an edible fruil 
The wood of several species is close-graiue< 
and hard, and forms valuable timber, as o 
Sapindus rubiginous, and of Euphoria longai 
and li-chi ; the latter also one of the mos 
ornameutal of trees. The edible fruit of th 
Indian and Malayan species of Pierardia, (I 
sativa and dulcis), a genus referred by M 
Blume to Euphorbiaceas, is known. The lat 
ter. Dr. Jack is of opinion, consists of tw< 
varieties ; the Rambch,ofwhich Mr. Marsdei 
has given a figure iu his history of Sumatra 
(PI. vi, p. 101,) belonging to the peninsula o 
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Malacca, but uoknown at Bencoolen ; while 
he Choopa^from which Dr. Jack has described 
he species, is abuudant at the latter place, but 
lot found in the former. To this genus is 
learly allied a Dr. Jack states, (Lin. Trans, 
tiv, p. 118) is Hjdnocarpus, of which the 
jnly species H. malayanus, yields the Tampui, 
SI fruit ranking in point of taste and favour 
along with the Lanseh. This, belonging to tlie 
genus Lansium of Jack (1. c. p. 115) is close- 
ly allied to Milnca of Roxburgh, also yielding 
an edible fruit, and both belonging to the 
Meiiacese, and in many respects resembling 
Pierardia, and showing the connection betwet'n 
the two families. Several species furnish 
useful timbers, and edible fruits. — Royh, 
Boxb., Voigt . ; Eng. Cyc. ; Williams' Midd. 
Kingd. p. 286. 

SAPINDUS, a genus of plants of the natu- 
ral order Sapindaccae, names derived from 
Sapo indicus or Indian soap, the berries of 
several of the species being employed as a 
substitute for soap. In America, the S. sapo- 
naria, in Java, S. rarak, in India, S. acumi- 
natus, S. lawifolius, and S. omargiuatus, and 
S. detorgens (the last, according to Dr. Rox- 
burgh, nearly allied to S. saponaria), arc all 
used for the purposes of soap ; owing, it is 
now ascertained, to the presence of the vege- 
table principle called saponiuo. This lias 
been traced in many other vegetables, whicli 
have the property of forming a lather with 
water. Some of this genus, as Sapindns 
esculentus and S. senegalcnsis, yield edible 
fruit. Sapindus laurlfolia, Boxb., is a stout, 
very shady tree, of various parts of India : 
S. squamosus, B. is a native of the Malay 
Archipelago and of the island of Nussaulaut. 
S. longifolia and S. fruticosus, B., and S. sor- 
ratiis, B. jre trees of the Moluccas. — Willde 
I{ot/le,lll. Him. Bot.,p. 138. 

SAPINDUS, Species. 

Kooto legreo. Can. 1 Khete, ' Maitr. 

This is common in Clanara and Sunda, in 
the ravines below, but is not common on the 
high lands of Canara : its wood is not used in 
the arts, but for building purposes, is of 
average quality. — Dr. Gibson. 

SAPINDUS, Species. 

Tsheik khjee, Bdrm. 

This species is found on the hills, and in 
the forest skirting them in British Burmah 
where the wood is prized for house posts, 
ploughs, &e. Its color is grey, with a beauti- 
fully mottled grain. A cubic foot weighs 
66 lbs. In a full grown tree on good soil 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch, is 40 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground, is 6 feet. — Dr. 
Brandis, Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862. 

SAPINDUS, Species 

Chitra, Hind. 


Not uncommon in Mnrree and Hazara.i 
SAPINDUS ACUMINATUS, Wallch, 
Boyle. A tree of the valleys of the Hima- 
laya, of Nepaul and the Khassya mountains, 
Voigt. 

SAPINDUS ACUTA, Boxb, Syn. ®f 
Sapindus laurifolius, Vahl. 

SAPINDUS DETERGENS, Roxb. 

Do dan, IIiND. Soap nut tree, Eno. 

Kitha, „ » berry „ ,, 

Aritha, ,, Aiishta, Sans. 

Haritlia „ 

A smnll but handsome tree ; berries used 
for washing; woollens and silks, also for the 
hair of the head. It forms a soapy admixture 
with water. In medicine, applied externally to 
pimples and abscesses, internally in cases of 
headache, also in epilepsy, and as au expecto- 
rant ; if pounded and thrown into water it 
destroys fish. It is also recommended as an 
expectorant and Ifer the cure of chlorosis, 
also to stop epileptic fits by placing its 

powder in the month. — JRoxb. ii, 280 ; Voigt, 
p. 94 ; Lf. Col. Lake ; Dr. J. L. Stewart ; 
Powell Unnd-hook, Vol. I,j 9 . 330. 

SAPINDUS EMAUGTNATUS, Vahl 
Roxb. ; fV. and A. ; 111. Graham. 

The Tree. 

Buroritha. Beng. Penela-gas, Singh* 

Thalyinarathu, Can. Puvandi, Tam* 

»Soap mittree, Eng. Pounanga, ,, 

Kiii-ka-jhar, HiND. Pucha-cotta-xnaram, ,, 

Arceta, Mahb. K unkudu, Tel. 

Barak, Malay. Kunkudu-karra, „ 

Pciiela, Singh. Kuukuda-chettu, ,, 

The Wood. 

Soap nut wood, Eng. I Kankadu karra, Tel. 

Kuukudu wood,ANG.-TL. I 

The Nut. 

Ritali, Duk. riiouola, Sans. 

Kishta, „ Phauiilc, ,, ? 

Soap nut, Eno. Ponnang-cottai, Tam. 

Soapberry, „ Mani-pungam-kai, „ 

lUthi-ki-binj, HlND. Puvandi-kotti, ,, 

Ifindake, „ Kunkuda-kaya, Tel, 

Barak, Malay. Kumati-ghenzalu, ,, 

Arishta, Sans. 

The Oil. 

Soap-iiufc-oil, Eng. Poongam“kai-yennai.TAM. 

Pounga-oil ,, Pungumyennai, „ 

Rithay-ka-tel, Hind. Kuncudu-nuna, Tel. 

Puvandi-cottay-yeimaiT. 

Tliis handsome tree grows in the peninsula 
of India, and in Bengal ; it is met with in 
the villages, its fruit is sold in all bazars as 
a detergent, and in many cases yields a more 
profitable return than any other fruit tree. 
The wood is white, and Dr. Gibson had seen 
it used only for fuel, but Captain Beddome 
describes it as a yellowish, prettily grainedl 
wood and adds that it is tolerably hard. Its 
semi-solid oil,extractedfrora the kernel, is used 
medicinally. Its cost prevents its general use. 
When the soap nut is mixed with water it 
1 froths like soap, and is used instead of that 
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substance for washing woollens, silks and 
hair. Dr. Sherwood has mentioned tliat the 
seeds pounded with water often put an end 
to the epileptic paroxysm, a small quantity 
being introduced into the patient’s mouth. 
Another species, the S . saponarin, has been used 
in medicine in the treatment of chlorosis, in 
the form of the tincture or extract of the 
soapy matter of the capsule. The nuts them- 
selves are exceedingly hard and tough, and 
as they take a fine polish are employed for 
necklaces and beads. The kernels of the 
small black nuts of the S. snponaria are eaten 
in the West Indies, and deemed as palatable 
as the hazel nut or almond. The roots as 
well as the capsules are used in washing, but 
it is stated that the fabric washed is rapidly 
corroded ; this however requires confirma- 
tion. Wight suspects the Poocliay cotlay 
marum, to be the same as S. detergens, 
JSoxb. The fruit is used for the same pur- 
poses as indicated by the characteristic native 
name. His S. eraagiuatus may be a different 
plant as the fruit does not correspond. Mr. 
Mclvor says, the wood is elastic, strong and 
durable, common in Wynaad. — Drs. Jtoxl)., 
Wiffhiy Gibson^ Cleghoni ; O'Shaughnessj/y 

241 ; Captain Beddome ; Edyc^ Forests 
of Malabar and Canara ; Af. E. J\ i?. ; 
Mclvor^ M. E. of 1857. 

SAPINDUS FRUTICOSUS, Roxb. A 
shrub, native of the Moluccas, with pretty, ! 
rose coloured, small, flowers, in racemes in 
March, and fruiting in May. Introduced 
into the Dekhan from the Moluccas. — Voigt ; 
Riddell, 

SAPINDUS LAURIFOLIUS, VahL 

Sapiudus acuta, Eoxb, | S. trifolia ta, cede. 

PurinBji, Maleal. | Urinji, Waleal. 

This ti*ee grows in the Peninsula of India 
where its fruit and leaves are used in medi- 
cine. Its berries are saponaceous and used 
by all. 

SAPINDUS RUBIGINOSUS, Roxb. W. 
^ A. y Willde. 


or sand it contains, particalarly near the bark, 
and which injures tools used in wc»rking it. — 
Voigt ; Hort. Cal. Cat . ; Mr. Rhodens M SS, ; 
Dr, McClellandy Fieri'. Andh . ; Roxb.y VoL 
ii, p, 283 ; Ains. Mat, Med , p. 213. 
SAPINDUS SAPONARIA. ? 

[ Aritha ; llitha, Hind. | Soap nut. End. 

The dried berries are brought to Ajmere 
from Kotali, Malwa and Mewar, they are not 
used in medicine ; but are much employed 
in dyeing, and as a detergent : eight seers 
are sold for the rupee. — Gen. Med, Top,, 

p. 122, 

SAPINDUS TRIFOLTATA, Einn., 
Rheede, Syn ofSapindus laurifolius, Valil, 

SAPINDUS UNIJUGUS, Thxv, A large 
tree, in the Hewaliette district of Ceylon, at 
an elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. Wood 
not known. — Thw. En, pi, Zeyl,^ p. 56. 

SAPISTAN, Hind. Cordia myxa. 

SAPIUM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Euphorbiaccas. The 
flowers are monoecious, the calyx bifid and 3- 
toothed, the style trifid, and the capsule 3- 
coccous. Wight gives Sapium baccatum, 
S. Indicum. S. baccatum is a tree of Assam, 
with minute greenish flowers. — Roxb. ; Eng. 
Ct/c. ; W, le. ; Voigt, 

SAPIUM INDICUM, mild., Roxb,, W.Ic. 

Ilurupja, Bkng. I Kirri nakooloo Gass, 

Benjieri, Malkal. | Singh. 

A small tree of the warmer parts of Ceylon, 
the Coromandel coast, south Konkun, the 
Sunderbuns and Assam, with minute greenish 
flowers, and in fruit all the year round. 
Capsule or nut globular, size of a nutmeg, 
3-celled, G-valved, thick and exceedingly 
hard, seed solitary, fixed by apex, smooth, 
juice very poisonous, taste exceedingly 
nauseous, seeds used for intoxicating fish. — 
Hort, Cal, -y Roxb. ; 0'Shaitghnessy,p, 5^2 
692 ; Tine, En, pi, Vjeyl , p, 296, 
SAP-MARI L,Bkn(J. Circaetusgallicus, Oni. 

SAPO, Lat. Soap. 

SAPODILLA PLUM. 


S. fraxinifolia, DC. I Moulvisia rubiginosa, C, Don. 

Hseik-kyi, Burm. Isakarasi manu, Tel. 

Rusty soap nut, Eng. Islii-ra.slii, ,, 

Rithi-ka-jnar, Hind. Undunigu manu, ,, 

Mani pungum, Tam. 

This tree grows in both the peninsulas of 
India, it is a large timber tree in the moun- 
tainous tracts of the Circars, it is found, 
though not very plentiful, in the Pegu district, 
where it attains a girth of three or four feet, 
growing tall in proportion nnd straight. 
Its wood is white coloured, large, straight, 
strong and durable, and useful for a great 
variety of purposes. When dry it has some- 
thing the appearance of teak, but, towaids the 
centre it is chocolate coloured. Its Tamil 
name is derived from the^quautities of silex 
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Achrao sapota, L. | A. zapotilla, Browne^ Jr. 

Bully tree. I Conimou sapota. 

This, a native of the West Indies, is largely 
cultivated in the East Indies, its fruit, when 
ripe, is luscions, its bark is used medicinally 
and its timber makes good shingles. 

SAPONACEOUS PLANTS. Many 
tropical plants furnish useful substitutes for 
common soap. The aril which surrounds 
the seed and the routs of Sapindus saponaria, 
an evergreen tree, is used as soap in South 
America and the West Indies under the name 
of soap berries. The seed vessels are very 
acrid, tliey lather freely in water and will 
cleanse more linen thaiy' thirty times their 
weight of soap, but in time they corrode or 
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burn the linen. Humboldt Bays that proceed- ing habit, suited for covering rock* work, 
ingpalong the river Carenicuar, in the Gulf of S. ocymoides is one of the most elegant, and 
Cariaco, he saw the Indian women washing is also well adapted for rock work. The 
their linen with the fruit of this tree, there properties of Saponaria vaccaria, well known 
called the parapai*a. Some other species of in India, are identical in every respect with 
Sapindns and of Gypsophila have similar those of the S. ufHciiialis, or soap w'oii,' the 
properties. The bruised leaves and roots of ErpovOiov of Dioscorides. The taste of the 
Saponaria officinalis, a British species, form entii-e plant is hitter, the roots are cylindrical, 
a lather which much resembles that of soap, two or three feet long, the thickness of a 
and is similarly efficacious in removing grease swan quill, hranching above, epidermis ruddy, 
spots. The bark of many species of Quillaia, thick, and easily separable ; parenchyma 
as Q. saponaria, when beaten between stones, white and solid. The taste of the root is 
makes a lather which can be used as a substi- bitter and mucilaginous ; the infusion is 
tute for soap, in washing woollens and silk blackened by salts of iron, and the decoction 
clothes, and to clean colors in dyeing, in froths like a solution of soap. According to 
Chili and Brazil, but it turns linen yellow. Buchob’ analysis, these properties are due to 
The fruit of Bromelia pinguin is equally the presence of a mucilaginous extractive 
useful. A vegetable soap was prepared 100 called saponine. — Riddell -, Eng. Cyc. 
years ago in Jamaica from the leaves of the O' Shmtghnessy, p. 212. 

Am^’ican aloe (Agave americana) which SAPONE, ix. Soap, 

was found as detergent as Castile soap for SAPOO,SiNGH.,asoft,firm,but rather open 

washing linen, and had the superior quality though even grained, light, Ceylon wood, 
of mixing and forming a lather with salt SAPOOMIDILE, a soft, rather coarse, 
water as well as fresh. Dr. Robin.«on, a open grained, light, Ceylon wood, 
naturalist,* thus describes the process he SAPOR or Shapur,' the second sovereign 
adopted in 1767, and for which he was awarded of the Sas.sanian dyiiasty of Persian kings, 
a grant by the House of Assembly : — “ The It w'as this sovereign Avho captured the Roman 
lower leaves of the Curaca or Coratoe tAgave emperor Valerian. He succeeded the Artax- 
karatu) were passed between heavy rollers to erxes, of the Greeks and Romans, that being 
express the juice, which, after being strained their mode of pronouncing Ardeshir. Arde- 
through a hair cloth, was merely iuspi,ssated shir Babegan, the sou of Sassan, was an officer 
by the action of the sun, ora slow lire, and oftho Parthian king, ArsacesArtobanusV, and 
cast into balls or casks. The only precaution assumed the Persian throne as the first of the 
necessaiy was to allow no mixture of any Sassanian dynasty in a.d. 226 ; his successor 
unctuous materials, which destroyed the effi- was the Shapur or Sapor who captured the 
cacy of the soap. A vegetable soap, which emperor Valerian. There were other Artax- 
has been found excellent for washing silk, &c., erxes, the first in a.p. 381, and the second in 
may be thus obtained ; to one part of the a.d. 629, and the Sassanian dynasty ended in 
skin of the Ackee add one and a half part of a.d., 641, when Yezdejird or Izdejii'd iii, was 
the Aggve karatu, macerated in one part of overthrown by the mahomedans. Artaxerxea 
boiling water for twenty-four hours, and with Longimauus was the Kai Bahman or Adashir 
the extract from this decoction mix four per daraz-dast of the Kaianinn dynasty of Persian 
cent, of rosin. In Brazil, soap is made from kings. Artaxerxes Mnemon, a Persian king, 
the ashes of the bassura or broom plant (Sida b.c. 426, at whoso court Ctesias resided for 
lanceolate) which abounds with alkali. There some years. After Scylax, Ctesias was the 
are also some soap barks and pods of native next historian in Indio, and in hislndica cap. 
plants used in China as substitutes for soap, iv., p, 190, he mentions that Artaxerxes 
The bark of Quillaia saponaria renders water Mnemon and his mother Parasatys presented 
frothy, and is used as a detergent by wool him with two iron swords, which when plant- 
dyers. Saponaria vaccana is common in India, ed in the earth, averted clouds, haU and 
The pericarp of Sapindus emarginatus mixed strokes of lightning. This is the first notice 
with water, froths like soap. Saponaceous of the lightning conductor. — Prinsep by 
berries are found in Java. The Sapindus is Thomas. See Greeks of Asia, Kabul, Persian 
used ns a substitute for soap, as Sapindus kings, Scylax, Lightning conductor, 
acuminata, Laurifolius emarginatus, and deter- SAPOTACE.®, Endl. The Sappodilla 
gens, all of them. East Indian plants are tribe of plants, comprise 5 genera, 22 sp., via., 
similarly used. — Simmonds, p. 575. 2 Chrysophyllum ; 5 Mimusops ; 7 Bassia ; 

SAPONARIA, a genus of very ornamen- 6 Sideroxylon ; 2Isonandra ; whidi maj ^ 
tal plants belonging to the order Silonacem, thus shown : ^ 

with pretty species of rose coloured, pink or ^.chras sapota, linn., East and West Isffies. 
yellow flowers ; S. procumbens from its trail- Besuliflora, Pair., Mauritius. 
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Lucuma^taammosa, Ju98,y America, Chini^ East and 
West Indies. 

Ohiysopbyllum cainit.o,Z/.,E.andW. Indies, S. America. 

roxburghii, (?. l)on.^ Assam, Khassya. 

Imbricaria commersonii, G. Don,^ Bourbon, Mauri- 
tius, Java. 

Mimusops elengi, Linn,^ Moluccas, Ceylon, both 
Peninsulas of India, Bengal, Sylhet. 
obtusifoliuB, Ijam,y Mauritius, 
kauki, /a, Malabar, Gour, Malay Islands, New 
Holland, Moluccas. 

hexandrusuB, Roxh,^ Circar mountains, Bombay, 
erythroxylon, Bojer^ Bourbon, Mauritius. 

Bassia longifolia, //., Ceylon, Malabar, Coromandel, 
sericea, BL, Java. 

latifolia, Roxh,, Peninsula of India, Mahva. 
cuneata, BL, Java. 
butyrace«, koxb,, Nepal, Almorah. 
parkii, 6r. Don.y West Africa. 

Sideroxylon inerme, Z„ ? 
regiura, Wof'., Pegu, 
cinerium, Lam., Mauritius, 
tomentosum, Boxh., Ghauts, 
wallichiauum, WaZh, Penang, 

Isonandra lanceolata, Wiffht, Peninsula of India, 
villosa, Wigld 1c.., Peiiiiiaula of India, 
gutta, Malay Peninsula, Java. Borneo. 

This natural order of trees or shrubs, have 
simple and alternate leavcfs, flowers solitary, 
or in fascicles at the axillse of the leaves, 
gorged with a milky white juice. No indi- 
vidual of this order is really dangerous, the 
juice being devoid of acrid or irritating pro- 
perties. The barks of niauy species are 
astringent, the fruits pulpy, acidulous, and 
edible. The seeds contain an oil ri<jh in 
etearine. The butter tree of India, and of! 
Muugo Park, Bassia butyracea, is one ofj 
this family ; it also contains the Sideroxylon, 
or iron wood ; the Achras sapota, Sapodilla 
plum, has delicious fruit with very bitter 
seeds, believed in Martinique to be powerfully 
diuretic ; the bark is deemed a substitute 
for cinchona. The Indian Sapoteas spread 
from the Islands of the Indian Archipelago 
along the Malayan peninsula to Sylhet, and 
from that to Nepal, where the Bassia butyracea 
is found, as well as in the neighbourhood of 
Almora. The most remarkable product 
is that of the Fulwa or Phulwara, Bassia 
butyracea, the butter or ghee tree of the 
Almora and Nepal Hills, which is of a delicate 
white colour, and of the consistence of fine lard, 
but without any disagreeable smell ; it is 
highly esteemed as a liniment in rheumatism, 
contraction of the limbs, &c., and when used 
by natives of rank is frequently impregnated 
with some fragrant atar ; the tree very much 
resembles B. latifolia but may be distinguish- 
ed by its much less fleshy corols and more 
numerous stamens ; it grows on the southern 
aspect of the Almora Hills, flowering in 
January and ripening its fruit in August ; 
the kernels, about the size and shape of 
almonds, are easily extracted from the smooth 
cheauut-coloured pericarps, when. they are 
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bruised and rubbed up to tlie consistency of 
cream, and subjected to a moderate press^iire 
in a cloth bag ; the oil concretes immediately 
it is expressed, and retains its consistency 
at a temperature of 9J*. — Lindhy^ FL Meth^ 
p. 388 ; O' Shaughnessy, p. 427 ; Foyle ///. 
Him. JBoLy pp. 262-63 ; As. Res.y 

viii. 

SAPOTA, Species. 

Lawoloo, SiNOH. 

A tree of the western province of Ceylon, 
the berries of which are eaten by the natives. 
The wood is little durable, lasting only 10 
years, but it is used in common house building 
purposes. A cubic foot weighs 39 lbs, — Mr. 
Meudis. 

SAPOTA, Species ? 

Palaepoan, BURM. 

In Tavoy, a very large tree, used in build- 
ing. — Dr. H allich. 

SAPOTA ELENGOIDES, A. DC., ; 
Trod. A largo ti ee of the hot, drier parts of 
the island of Ceylon, common on the Neil- 
glierries, wood strong and elastic like the 
bawl born, burns Avell when green. — Thw.y 
En. PI. Zeijl., p. 175; Mclvor, M. E. 

SAPPAN-WOOD. Wood of Csesalpluia 
sappaii, L. ; See l) 3 'es, Bakam, Pataug, Sapau, 

SAPPIIIR, Cer. Sapphire. 

SAI’PIIIRE. 

Nilain, Malay., Tam. 
Jachant, lius. 

Nil, SiNOH. 

Hafiro, Safir, Sp. 

Nilain, Hind., Tam. 

Zaffiro It., Sp. 


Sufir, 

An. 

Niliini, 

Duk. 

fSaiiierstin, 

Hut. 

Haphir, 

Fk. 

Sapphir, 

Geu. 

SapphiruR, 

Nila : Manila, 

Lat, 

Malay. 


Corundum, if translucent, when red is the 
oriental ruby ; when blue a sapphire, wlieii 
green it is the oriental emerald, and when 
yellow a topaz. Sapphire (sapphirus) with 
the ancients, was a generic term for all blue 
gems. It was ou tablets of the sapphire, 
so often mentioned in holy writ, that the ten 
conimandcuts were engraved. It was sup- 
posed to preserve the sight. It occurs in 
parts of India. In the arts, minerals with 
other colours are also styled sapphire, the 
names being dependent on their colours. 
White sapphire, is transparent or translucent ; 
the oriental amethyst is purple ; the ori- 
ental topaz, yellow ; the oriental emerald, 
green : and some other varieties occur, as 
the chatoyant and the opalescent sapphire. 
Chemically, sapphire is a pure alumina ; it 
occurs in six-sided prisms often with uneven 
surfaces ; it also occurs granular. When the 
surface is polished, a star of six rays corres- 
ponding with the hexagonal form, is in some 
specimens seen within the crystal. The 
sapphire ranks next to the diamond in hard- 
ness. The sapphire is used in the jewelling 
of watches ; the oriental ruby, of fine colour 
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SAPPHIRINE. 

and* free from flaws, is more valuable than a 
diafciond of equal weight. In Mr. Hope’s 
collection is a blue sapphire which cost 
£3,000. Sapphire occurs in Ceylon, in dolo- 
mite. A piece dug out of alluvium near 
Batnapoora, in 1853, was valued at £4,000. 
lu Bumah, sapphires are found in the same 
earth with the rubies, but are much more 
rare and are generally of a larger size. Sap- 
phires of ten or fifteen rutti without a flaw 
are common, whereas a perfect ruby of that 
size is hardly ever seen. The value of the 
gems, rubies and sapphires, obtained in a 
year may be from 1^ to lac, from £12,000 
to £15,000. Dr. Heifer writing from Mer- 
gui says a Karen informed hiiu that 
precious blue stones are to be hud, which the 
Shan people collect and carry to Bangkok. 
He described the place as eight days’ distant, 
and did not know whether it was British or 
Sianfese.” The green sapphire, or oriental 
emerald gem, is often seen for sale among the 
Burmese. Tlie red sajipliire, or ruby, or 
oriental ruby, is brought from Bnrmali, where 
it is found with tlic common blue sapphire, 
probably in tlie valley of the Salwon. The 
Burmese call it by the same name that 
they do tlie precious garnet, and <lo not ap- 
pear to be al Arays able to distinguish them. 
The violet sapphire, or oriental amethyst, is 
found in the same localities as the common 
sapphire. Corundum sapphire, rubj'^, emerald 
and topaz are found in great abundance in 
the peninsula of India but not with suflicient 
truuslucence to be valuable as precious 
stones. Some small fragments of sapphire 
and of spinel, with the matrix in wliich it 
occurs, were exhibited from Masulipatam. 
Sapfihires, in colour, vary from white to 
the deepest blue and black, but stones are 
often of varied hues. If held in water, 
with forceps, these coloured and uncoloured 
stones will be seen. A very good blue 
sapphire oi one carat weight would bring £20. 
The white sapphire is sometimes sold as a 
diamond. The adamant described by Pliny, 
in the opinion of Professor Ten nan i, was a 
sapphire, as proved by its form, and by tlie 
fact that when struck on an anvil by a ham- 
mer it would make an indentation in the 
metal. A true diamond, so treated, would fly 
into a thousand pieces. Sapphire (sappliirus) 
with the ancients, was a generic term for all 
blue gems. The sapphire of the Greeks and 
Bomans is described as intermixed with gold 
but, according toMr. Emmanuel, that of Scrip- 
ture was a transparent blue stone. — Em- 
manuel ; Eng. Cyc,^ p. 151 ; Tomlinson ; 
Mason.. 

SAPPHIEINE is calcedony tinged witli 
pale bluo. 


SARAKOONNAY. 

SAPPHIRINE G URN ARD. Cuvier 
mentions that, in India, there are species 
allied to Trigla hirundo the sapphirine gur- 
nard. 

SAPPHIRUS, Lat. Sapphire. 

SAPPRAH MAR AM, Tam. Bixa orellana. 

SAPRIA GUIFFITHII, a plant closely 
allied to Kafflesia, which was discovered iu 
the Assam mountains by Griffith, is the most 
remarkable form known to occur there. 

SAPROTRI, Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. 

SAPTHAPATllINAM, see Hindoo. 

SAPULOBUA BANDER, see Johore. 

SAPIIN, a river of Baitool. 

SAPUSUND, Bknq. Amberboa moschaia. 

SAR, Hind., Peks., the head, often em* 
j ployed to form compound words, Sardar, a 
• chief; Sar-kur, a government, a head servant ; 

! Sarhad, a boundary; sarrashtadar, the head of 
a deparrment ; Sar-baud head-binder, is the 
source of the turban, the s being changed 
into t. 

SAR, II INI)., see Sarkara. 

SAR, or Ser, Hind., a grass, Imperata 
koenigii. 

SAR, also Sara, Hind. Saccharum sara. 

SARA, Sarah, wife of Abraham. 

SARA, Hind. Picea webbiaiia, ^ 

SARABAITES, see Math. 

SAR, Baducft, the northern Indus, from 
the junction of the Punjab rivers to the town 
of Sihwan. It is also a Slavonic word. Gat- 
ierer and Niebuhr mention that ShuromatcB 
means nortlmrn Medes, and north of Uie 
Caucasus^ were the province and tribe of 
! Siracene. — Elliot^ IJist, of Hind, 

SARAH AS, see Kyaii. 

SARACEN, see Acre, Kasr, Semitic races. 

SARACEN CORN, Fagopyrum sp. 

SARAF, Hind. A money changer or 
banker. 

SARAIII, an afiluent of the Beas river. 

SARAI, the capital of the khans of Kap- 
chak, founded by Batu : it stood on the left 
bank of the Achluba or northern brauiph of 
the Wolga. — Yule Cathay^ p, 231. ^ 

SARaI, Hind. A caruvansery, a building 
for the shelter and accommodation of travel- 
lers. 

SARAI, Tel. Arrack. 

SARAIAM, T^m. Arrack. 

SARAIN, see Bunibur Caves. 

SARAIRI, Hind. Amarantus nnardana. 

SAKAKH8, an ancient city of Khurasan, 
situated about mid-way or six days’ journey, 
between Merv and Naisluipur. 

SARAKONTAY, Tam. A wood of Tin- 
iievelly, of a 'vvhitcy brown colour, used in 
building in general. — Col, Erith, 

SARAKOONNAY, Tam. Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

S 
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SARASHTRA. 

SAEALA DEVADARU, Tki. ? Benya 
ammonillH, Rox’h. 

SARA-KUPA, or the Arrow Fouutain, 
has been identified with Sarwanpttr. 

SARAN, a revenue district of Bengal, 
fomed out of the ancient Bahar. 

SARANA STUPA, or Asylum Tope, at 
Chapra in Saran. 

SARANG, UiNi). Nymphoea pubescens. 

SARANGA DEVA, see Orissa. 

SARANG.® AN. These soldiers composed 
part of the army of Xerxes ; they were dressed 
in splendid and varied coloured habits, and 
armed with bows and javelins. They were the 
Eueiget® of the Greeks, a title bestowed on 
them by Cyrus, in gi-atitude for the relief 
which they afforded him, on his retui'u from 
an unsuccessful e-xpedition into Scythia. — 
Kinneir's Geoqrnp/nrat Memoir, p, 189. 

SARANG-jBURUNG, MAr..\r. Edible 
blrd-neste. 

SARANGI, a stringed musical instrument 
of hindoos and m{diontjedan!5. 

SAli-A-PA, Pers. A suit of garments 
presented by maliomedan princes to those 
w'horn they intend to honour; literally from 
f head to fool . 

S.VRAPir, see Serpent. 

SA RAPflAN, the dress of female peas.ant.s. 

SARA-PAPPU, Tee. Buchauania lati- ; 
folia, Siirapappu nuuui, its oil. 

SARAR, Hind. Sacohurnm s.nra. 

SARAS, Duk. Cupressns glauca, also 
Cnpresisus sempervirens, IVillde, also Acacia 
sirissa. 

SAR.AS, Hind., also Surhuus, Grns anti- 
gone, the tall Saras is. found all over 
British India : they may bo seen in pairs now 
plunging their bills into the shallow waters, 
now scattering pearly drops from their throats. 
The natives of India strongly object to shoot- 
ing these birds, about which they have a 
multitude of curious stories. There is a pre- 
valent idea that if one of a pair be killed, the 
survivor never fails to die of a “ broken 
hear^’‘ — Hurlon’s Falconrp, Valley of the 
Indus, p. 5H. 

SARASHTRA. According to Hwea 
Thsang, the province of Su-la-cha, or Suratha 
was a dependency of Balahhi. Its capital was 
situated at 500 li or 83 miles, to the west of 
Balabhi, at the foot of Mount Yeu-chen-ta, or 
Ujjanta. This is the Pali form of the Sanscrit, 
for Ujjayanta which is only another name for 
the Girinar hill that rises above the old city 
of Junagarh. The name of Ujjayanta is 
mentioned in both of the Girinar inscriptions 
of Rudra Doma and Skanda Gupta, although 
this important fact escaped the notice of the 
translators. The name of Surath is still known 
in this part of the peninsula, but it is con- 
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SARASWATl. 

fined to a comparatively small tivict, wliich 
forms one of the ten divisions of Gujarat In 
the time of Akhar, however, it was applied to 
the southern or larger half of the peninsula, 
which, according to Abul Fazi, extended from 
the port of Ghoga to the port of Aramroy, 
and from Sirdhar to the port of Din. The 
name of the district is also preserved by Terry 
whose information was obtained at the Court 
of Jehangliir. According to his account the 
chief city of Soret was called Janagar, that 
is, Javunagarh, or Jonagarh. — Cunningham's 
Ancient Geography of India, p. 325. 

SARASWATl, a branch of the Caggar 
river near Thanesur. The Saraswati men- 
tioned in the Vedas (vol. 3, p. 504) as break- 
ing down the precipices of the mountains, 
fierce, mighty, vast, impetuous, overflowing 
her banks, “having seven sisters” evidently 
points to one of the great confluents of the 
Indus river, and probably the Ravil the 
^ ancient Traotes, tliut is Ira, (or Aiya-vati) 
and in the Vedas the people of the Punjab are 
invariably termed Saraswata. In the Vedas, 
h(;aveu, earth, (Aditi and Pritivi) #njd ocean, 
are rarely invoked, and the sun has compara- 
tively few sakta. Occasional laudations are 
given to rivers, especially to Saraswati ; and 
thi.s nature-worship extends so largely as to 
embrace the cow, the wood used in the obla- 
tions, and even the “yapa” or sacrificial post. 
On the banks of the Caggar Saraswati, the 
Arian race came into contact with others, 

I caste became recognised, but their descendants 
on the banks of that river have never adopted 
the high hiuduism of the brahmins of the 
Gaugetic valley, and continue agricultural. 

I 1 he Saraswati branch of the Caggar, however, 

! seems to have been at one time, a fine river 
I flowing through a well watered and green 
I country. There are traces of its former course 
I all the way to the Indu.s, and ancient Hindoo 
I history is corroborative of this view ; it is 
■ now merely a dry bed which is filled by 
surface water at the rains, and the countries 
I through which it flowed arc for the most part 
I desert and barren. The Triveni or three 
! plaited locks, in hindoo mythology, is the 
mystical union of the three sacred rivers, 
the Ganges, Jumna and Saraswati, severally 
the consorts, or energies, of the throe great 
povvers, Siva, Vishnu, and Brahma. Tri- 
veni, or the three plaited locks, is a mytho- 
logical junction— a female triad, similar to 
that of the Trimurti of male powers. The 
Gunga or Ganges, Yamuna or Jumna, join 
near Allahabad, and the Saraswati, now ■ a 
dry bed, is also supposed to join the other two 
underground. A hindoo dying near the im- 
agined confluence of these three streams, or 
even those of the Gunga and Yamuna, attains 
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immediate beatitude, consequently self or self- 
perj^itted immolation, suttees, &c., are meri- 
torious on this peculiarly holy spot. The 
junction of the tliree waters at Allahabad is a 
sacred prayag, and an annual mela is held in 
March fur purposes of ablution. Junctions 
of any sort, especially of waters, are held 
sacred by hindoos, and above all, the union 
of the sacred rivers, Ganga and Yamuna 
or Jumna near Allahabad, the latter river 
having previously received the Saraswati 
below Delhi, so that, in fact, all three do 
unite at this famed sangam or confluence. 
But the hindoo poet, feigns a subterrene flow 
of the Saraswati, and a myslibal union at the 
sacred point, where bathing is deemed pecu- 
liarly efficacious, and where zealotJ are per- 
suaded that suicide is of a most meritorious 
description. Major Moor, once saw, at Pooua, 
a well modelled group in clay, where Rad’ha’s 
lock^ tripartite, were plaited into the mysti- 
cal Triveni by the amorous Krishna, who sat 
rapturously admiring the work of, and in, his 
hands. Other rivers are, however, held sacred 
by the hindoos, viz., the Godnvori, the Sindhu 
or Indus, the Krishna or Kistna and the 
Brahmaputra. — Campbell, p. 62-63 ; Tr. of 
Hind., V ol. i, p, 15; Cole., Myth, Hind., 
pp, 394, 398 ; Moor, Hindoo Fanlheon, p. 
429. See Brahma or Hiranyagharhha, Chan- 
dra, Inscriptions, Krishna, Lakshrai, Maha- 
devi, Osiris, Sacta, Satarupa, Triveni, Valian, 
Vina. 

SARASWATI, a liimloo goddess, the wife, 
or sakti, or female energy, of Bi'ahmn, is ana- 
logous in western mythology to Minerva, the 
puti'ouoss of leuriiiiig, &c. The fifth day of tlie 
month Magha is called Sri-puujami, on which 
Saraswati or Sri, the goddess of arts and 
eloquence, is worshipped witi^ oflerings of 
perfumes, flowers, and dressed rice : even 
implements of writing, and books, are treated 
with respect, are not used on this holiday, 
and are presented to the image of tliis 
goddess. Saraswati is, among other deities, 
especially propitiated in the marriage cere- 
monies of the brahmans : the following hymn 
is chanted in her honour ; — “ Charming Sarns- 
wati ! swift as a mare, whom I celebrate in 
the face of this universe, protect this solemn 
rite. 0 thou ! in whom the elements were 
produced, in whom this universe was framed, 
I will now sing that hymn,” (the nuptial text) 
“which constitutes the highest* glory of 
women.” Viswadova, like Serva-deva, means 
the gods collectively : all the gods ; the Pan- 
theon. “ One oblation to the assembled gods, 
thence named Vaiswadeva, both for evening 
and morning.” Saraswati is the goddess of 
learning, music, and poetry, is the wife of 
Brahma. Saraswati is also called Brahmi, or 
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Brahmini, the goddess of the sciences ; and 
Blmradi, the goddess of history. She is some- 
times seen as a white woman standing on a 
lotus, or water-lily, holding a lute (or vina) 
iu her hand, to show that she is also the 
goddess of music ; at others, riding on a 
peacock, with the same emblem in her hand. 
Although the worship of Brahma has fallen 
into disuse, the annual festival of Saraswati, 
in the month Magha, is highly honoured. In 
the Puutheum Mythicutn of Pomey, which 
formei ly belonged to the late Sir William 
Jones, and is referred to by him in his disser- 
tation on the gods of Greece, Italy, and India, 
he has, in various marginal and other notes, 
compared the deities of these several mytho- 
logies as follow : — 

Brahma Satiirnus. 

Yama Minos. 

V aruna N ept unus. 

Surya Sol. 

Chandra Liinus. 

VayiJ .^Eolus. 

V is wakaima . . .Vulcan. 

Aswinicama- ) Castor and 

ra J Pollux. 

Ganesha Janus. 

Havana Pan. 

Viraja, or ) The River 
Vaitarini. j Styx. 

Ku V era Plutus . 

Krishna Apollo. 

Nareda Mercurius. 

— ColebrookCy As. Ees.j Vol. vii, p. 303; 

Hindoo Pantheon^ p. 128 ; Cole. 
Myth. Hind.^ p. 10 ; Menu^ ch. iii, v. 121. 

SARASWATI AKU, Tel. Clerodendron 
viscosum, VcfiL 

SARA TNI, Sans. Ell. 

SARAWAK, in Borneo, is situated in 
a buy to the eastward of Point Api, at the 
foot of a range of mountains from one thou?- 
sand five hundred to three thousand feet high, 
extending towards the interior of the island. 
The Sarawak government have acquired the 
coast territory from Capo Datii to the river 
Barram. The banks of the river of Sarawak 
are everywhere covered with fruit trees, the 
inangosteen, lansat, rambutan, jambou and 
blimbiug arc all abundant, but the Durian is 
most so and most esteemed. A beautifully 
resplendent sand, the particles of which 
resemble amethysts and topazes, and which 
is used iu the adulteration of gold dust, may 
perhaps bo thoi'jjht to indicate the vicinity of 
other gems : it i&. found at Lingali, a branch 
of the great Batang Lupar river, not far from 
its mouth. Sago is manufactured at Muka, 
and antimony at Baseiri in Borneo. — Low's 
Sarawak^ p. 29 ; Wallich^p. 73. See Archi- 
pelago, Borneo, Ivyans. 

S ARAWAN, Hind. Pistacia integerrima. 
SARAWAN, a province in Beluchistaii. 
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Bala Kcima Do. as the 


Skanda 

inventor 
of the use 
of wine. 
...Mars. 

Durga 

...Juno. 

Suraswati.... 

...Minerva. 

RembUia 

...Venus. 

Ushasa 

...Aurora* 

Swaha 

...Vesta. 

Prit’bivi 

.. Cybole. 

Sri 

...Ceres. 

Gopyah 

Vidyah 

1 Musae. 

Atavi Devi... 

...Diana. 

Aswiculapa.., 

....Genii, 

Hcraoula 

....Hercules. 



SARCOSTEMMA. 


SARC0STI6MA ELBINII. 


The great central mountain range or table 
laud running north and south comprises the 
provinces of Sarawan, Jhalawan, and Lus. 
See Beluchislan, Kelat. 

SARB, also Gitas, Hind,, Bupleurum mar* 
ginatum. 

SABBASIITAT, Hind., Pushtu. Spiraea 
lindleyaua, S. hypoleuca, S. callosa. 

• SARCOCLINIUM HOOKERI, Thw. 

Moha-bairoo-gagg, Sis oh. 

A moderate sized tree near Eknalngodde, in 
the Ratnapoora District of Ceylon, at no great 
elevation.— 27<w., En. PI. Zeifl., ». 279. 

SARCOCLINIUM LONGiFOLIUM, W. 
Ic. 

Bairoo-gagg, Singh. 

A tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, 
growing at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 
The leaves are of a firm consistence, do not 
rapidly decompose, and are used by the 
Singhalese for thatching.— 77tM)., En. PL 
Zeyl., p. 279. 

SARCOCOCCA PRUNIFORMIS, Lind. 

S. trinervia, Wif/ht Jc. I Slii.al ; Sliila, 1 Iinj>. 

A tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, 
very abundant atan elevation of d,000 (o 8,000 
feet. It is extremely variable in the shape of 
the leaves, which differ from nearly orbicular 
to narrow-lanceolate acuminated.— Thw., 
En. PL ZeyL, p. 290, 

SARCOCOCCA TRINERVIA, or Ncil- 
gerry Box-wood tree, very common on the 
NeilgheiTies ; wood hard, durable, might be 
used as common box-wood in the Arts. — 
Mclvor, M. E. J. B., 1837. 

SARCOCOLLA. 

Anz^ut, Ab. I TTnjinit, Alt. 

Unzirut, „ J Kunjudeb, Pkks. 

A sub-acid, sweetish, and somewhat nause- 
ous, gum resin, produced in North Africa, 
Persia and Arabia, by several shrubs, the 
Penssa sarcocolla, Penma mucronata and 
other species. It is yellow, or reddish, like 
gum arable, in oblong globules, the size of 
a pea or of grains of sand, friable, opaque 
or semi-transparent, softening but not melt- 
ing by heat ; sp, gr. 1268. Sarcocolllue is 
half transparent, crystalline, brittle, like 
gum, soluble in 40 parts of cold water and 
25 of boiling water, soluble also in alcohol. 
Odour weak and peculiar, taste saccharine 
and slightly bitter ; composition, carb. 22, 
hyd. 19, oxy. 10, atoms. Sarcocolla was 
once deemed a powerful healer of wounds 
v8/>^ flesh, and Ko\X.a glue), but this idea has 
been long abandoned. It is rarely met with 
in India, and then only brought from Persia 
and Arabia. Mesure regarded it as cathar- 
tic.— O’ 427 ; Powell, p. 408 ; 
Faulkner. 

8ABC0$TEMMA, a genus of plants of 


the order Asclepiacete of which S. acidum, 
S. brevistigma, S. brunonianum, S. inter- 
medium and S. viminale, occur in India. The 
name is (from flesh, and ore/ipa, a 

crown, in reference to the leaflets of the inner 
corolla being fleshy). The genus has a rotate 
corolla, a coronet of double stamens : the 
outer one cup-shaped or annular cruuated, the 
inner one 5-icaved, higher than the outer one, 
with fleshy segments ; the stigma is nearly 
blunt ; the follicles slender and smooth and 
the seeds comose. 

SARCOSTEMMA ACIDUM, W. Conir. 

S. brevistigma, W. Oonir. 1 Asclepias aciifa, lioxh. 

S. viminale, Ji. lir., Wa'l. \ „ apbylla, „ 

Brami, Shomluta, Bkng. Pullatige, Tel. 

Soil), Duk. Soma liita, ,, 

Soma, IliNn. Tige jomudu. „ 

Muwa kiriya, Singh. 

This leafless plant grows in rocky sterile 
places, in the Peninsula of India, gbont 
Coromandel, Khandesh, Bombay, Perim, 
Loony, between Duwlatabad and the upper 
Godavery, thronghont the Dekhan and in 
Bengal, Poona, Bolan Pass,Pnniab,Rohilcnnd. 
The plant yields an abundance o)i’ a mildly 
acidulous milky juice, and travellers suck its 
tender shoots to allay thirst. A bundle of 
the twigs with a bag of hard compressed 
salt if put in the trough of a water course so 
that the waterflovv may become impreg- 
nated, will destroy white ants. This is the 
Soma or Som of the Vedas, and it obtained 
this name from the ancient hiudoos because 
they gathered it by moonlight, carried it to 
their homes in carts drawn by rams, and a 
fermented liquor w'as prepared by mixing its 
juice strained through a sieve of goat’s hair, 
with barley and ghee. This wine was drunk 
at all their religious festivals, and was used 
by the Rlshi as an intoxicant. The Wshi con- 
tinued it at their meals with beef. The Rig 
Veda, ix, says, the purifying Soma like the 
sea rolling its waves, has poured forth songs, 
and hymns and thoughts. — Boxb. ; W. Ic. ; 
Voigt ; Birdwood. 

SARCOSTEMMA ANNULARE Retz., 
Syn. of Holastemma rheedii, Spr. 

SARCOSTEMMA GLAUCUM.Glacous- 
leaved Sarcostemma, is a lactescent, smooth 
twining, herbaceous plant. — Eng. Cye. 
SARCOSTEMMA VIMINALIS, Wnll. 

S. brevistigma, WigUl. | Som, Dux. 

A leafless plant, resembling the Euphorbia 
tirucalli ; flowers white in the rains, the 
natives tie the stems up in a bundle and 
place them in the watercourse of their wells 
for the purpose of preventing the attack of 
white ants. — Riddell. 

SARCOSTIGMA KLEINH. Its oil, long 
known under the name of Poovana and Poo- 
vougah, is used largely on the western coast, 
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SARDINE. 


SARD-SAIR. 


of the peninsula of India, as an external ap- 
pli 4 *aut in rheumatism. — M. B. J. JR. 

SARD, a reddish coloured quartzose mineral 
supposed to be a kiud of cornelian or chalce- 
dony. 

SARDA, Hind. Cucumis melo, Linn.y 
W. A. A very superior kind of melon 
brought from Kabul, &c., ,to be met with in 
Peshawur, 

SARDA, Hind. Cool. 

SARD-AE, Pkrs., an underground room 
which the people of Baghdad occupy in the 
hot weatlier ; except in British India most 
houses in the hot countries of the east are 
provided with subterranean chambers, called 
saidab (literally cold water) to which the 
family retire during the heat of the day. 
They are often furnished with the greatest 
luxury, and their refreshing coolness is in- 
creased by the play of fountains, and punkahs 
or lifrge fans hung from the ceiling. This 
is the favourite place for the ladies afternoon 
siesta. — Ed. Ferrier Journal^ p. 292. 

SARDAI, Hind. In dyeing, a colour of 
ripe moloiks, made with tun flowers, yellow, 
and a faint shade of kussumba. 

SARDINAPALUS, brother of Samoges ; 
the dominion of the Ninyads of Babylon, 
ended with the death of yardaiiapalus, who 
burned himself at Nineveh, in his palace, 
15. c. 662, in which year occurred an inroad 
of Scythians into the south ol’ Asia. Sar- 
danapalus had held his court at Nineveh, at 
his death, two of his late viceroys, Arbaces, 
governor of Media, and Belesis, governor of 
Babylon, partitioned the empire between 
them : Arbaces receiving Media, with its de- 
pendencies, and Nineveh, for his portion, 
removed from the seat of his late government 
to that great city of Assyria, and hence took 
the title of king of Assyria. Meanwhile, Belesis 
remained at Babylon, in the midst of the wide 
territories of Chaldea, &c.,aud began the race 
of Bal)ylonish kings. Arbaces, king of Assyria 
and the Medes, was the Feridoon of the Per- 
sian writers, and the Tiglath-pileser of Holy 
Writ, wdio, in his war with Pekah, king of 
Israel, carried away the first captives of that 
nation, who were brought to the cast. This 
event liappcned about 639 years before Christ. 
— Porter's Travels^ Vol. i, p, 95. See Baby- 
lon, Nabopolassar, Nineveh. 

SARDINE, Eng., Fk., It. 

Sardellen, Ger. 1 SardiiuiH, Sp. 

The sardine fish of commerce is found in 
the Mediterranean where its fishery employs 
a great number of people. In the Asiatic seas 
there are fishes of the same or allied genera ; 
on the Ceylon coasts, Sardinella neohowii, 
VaL and Cuv. of which great numbers are 
eaten and the S.leiogaster, VaLand Cuv. En- 
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graulis meletta ? is a small fish of the hemng 
family at Tavoy and Mergui, which is nearly 
related to the common sardine. Sir J. E. 
Tenneut mentions as Ceylon fish, Cybium 
(Scomber, Linn.) guttatum ; mackei*el, carp, 
whitings, mullet, both red and striped, perches 
and soles as abundant, Sardinella neohowii, 
Val. frequents the southern and eastern coast 
in such profusion that in one instance in 1839, 
four hundred thousand were taken in a haul of 
the nets in the little bay of Goyapanna, east 
of Point de Gallo. As this vast shoal ap- 
proached the shore, the broken water became 
as smooth as if a sheet of ice had been float- 
ing below the surface. S. lineolata, Cuv. 
and Val. and the S. leiogaster,C?iv. and Val. 
are found at Trincomallee, also off the coast of 
Java. Another Ceylon fish of the same 
group, a Clupea, is known as the “ poisonous 
sprat.” The sardine has the reputation of 
being poisonous at certain seasons, and acci- 
dents ascribed to eating it are recorded in all 
parts of Ceylon. Whole families of fisher- 
men who have partaken of it have died. 
Twelve persons in the jail of Chilau were 
thus poisoned, about the year 1829 ; and the 
death of soldiers have repeatedly been ascribed 
to the same cause. An order passed by the 
(Jovernorin Council in Februaiy, 1824, after 
reciting that “Whereas it appears by informa- 
tion conveyed to the government that at three 
several periods at Trincomallee, death has been 
the consequence to several persons from eating 
the fish called Sardinia during the months of 
January and December,” enacts that it shall 
not be lawful iu that district to catch sardines 
during these months, under pain of fine and 
imprisonment. This order is still in force, 
but the fishing continues notwithstanding. 
The poisonous fish of this family which occurs 
ill the Asiatic seas, is however, the Meletta 
venenosa. — Tenu aid's Sketches of the Nat. 
Hist, of Ceylon^ pp. 234-235 ; Mason ; 
Journ.y Ind. Arch. See Clupeonia. 

SARDIUS, in the breast plate of the 
Jewish high priest ; any precious stone of a 
red hue was supposed by the Jews to bo a 
preservative against the plague, and amongst 
the Arabs, to be useful in stopping hemor- 
rhage. 

SARDONYX, a quartzose mineral. The 
sardonyx is rarely seen in use iu India. 

SARD-SAIR, Pkus., a term in use 
amongst the noinade races of Persia, to indi- 
cate the locality to wdiich they drive their 
herds iu summer ; the garin-sair is the winter 
quarters. In the South of Persia, a huge 
wall of mountains separates the garm-sair, or 
low region, from the sard-sair. Sard-sair 
signifies the cold region, but it is also termed 
the Sarhada, a word literally signifying 
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SARGASSO SEAS. 


SAB’HI. 


^‘boundary or frontier,” but generally applied 
to any high land where the climate is cold 
as on the high table-land of Persia. One of the 
most conspicuous of these, is an abrupt lofty 
hill, named Hormooj, where coal occurs. 
SABDULA VARMA, see Inscriptions. 

. SAREBAS DYAK, see Kyan. 

SAREDA TILAKA, in a monologue of later 
date than tlio play of Mrichcliakati, which was 
of the 1st century of the Christian era, bur. 
still of comparative antiquity, there is a 
curious and amusing description of the various 
women of India, distinguishing each by her 
nationality, if such a term be ulluwabic ; but 
the author fails of expressing anything defi- 
nitive. 

1. There goes the maid of Gurjara 
(Guzerat,) blooming as with perpetual youth, 
having eyes like the clmkora, of the com- 
plexion of the yellow Rochana, and a voice 
musical as tlnit of the parrot. She wears 
anklets of silver, large earrings set Avith 
pearls, and her bodice is buttoned below the 
hips with gems. 

2. The matron of Maharashtra ]n’o- 
ceeds yonder, her forehead stained with saffron, 
and with silver chains upon her feet ; she 
wears a coloured veil, and a girdle round her 
loins. 

3. A Chola female (South of India) 
approaches, whoso cheeks arc tinted with 
saffron, and whose dress is embroidered with 
the buds of the lotus.’ 

The bodice which buttons below the hips, 
is unknown at the present day, either in 
Guzerat or elsewhere in India ; and as no 
single cloth, as a scarf, or the present sur’hi 
could be buttoned, we can only presume that 
the garment was cut out and sown in the 
fashion of a long tight-fitting i*obe, as in use 
among Persian women of the present time. — 
Dr. Forhes Watson. See Tnntra. 

SAREE, Hind. See Sarhi, Cotton Ma- 
nufactures. 

SAREI, Hind. Abies smithiona. 
SAREMA, see Khuzistan or Arabistan. 
SARERA, Hind. Amarantus anurdana. 
SARGAL, Hind. Pangi fraxinus, P. xau- 
thoxyloides, Crab ash. 

SARGARRA, Hind. Cymbopogon iwar- 
ancusa. 

SARGASSUM BACCIFERUM, or Gulf 
weed covers all the gulf stream from L. 22° 
to 36° N., and L. 35 to 65° W. 

SARGASSO SEAS,frora Sargasso SiMveed, 
Midway in the Atlantic b(;tween the Azores, 
Canaries, and the Cape de Verde islands, are 
vast masses of the Fucus nataus, Oviedo calls 
them Praderias de Yerva. Fucus natans or 
the Sargasso gulf-weed, is found in large 
masses between (he parallels of 1 8* and 34 
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of north latitude, and its utmost eastern limit 
extends to 36“ E. L. It is of a greejDish 
yellow colour, is abundant on the Florida 
reefs, but continues to vegetate as it floats 
about in the circular currents after it has 
been torn from its attachment. The masses 
give shelter to a great number of fish, mol- 
lusks and crustacean animals. Fucus natans, 
is the common Gulf weed, which travellers, to 
and from India, meet with in the Atlantic. 

SARGUJAH. The Gour race on the east 
of the Goiid, extend into the borders of 
the Chota Nagpur agency in Udipur and Sar- 
gujah. They are the dominant tribe in Sar- 
gujah and the 8argujah rajah is supposed to 
be a Gour though claiming to be a rajpoot. 
TJiey are much hinduised. 

SARHAD is occupied by tribes of Koords. 
—Pottinger's Travels, Belooehistan and 
Sinde, p. 140. 

SAR’HI, Hind. ‘ 

Sliiali, Can. I Padawi, Tam. 

Lugrii, Mauic. I Chiru, Tjsi-. 

Tlie sarhi is the lower garment worn by 
the hiudoo and non-Aryan womeij, in India. 
Viscountess Falkland describes a group 
of women, with their heavy anklets, ‘making 
a tinkling with their feet, (Isaiah iii, 16), 
ea(;h wdth their sarhi folded over their lieads 
and persoins, and carrying little chubby 
children on their shoulders, or astride on their 
hips ; and now these are lost to sight, and a 
fresh group appears, consisting of hiudoo 
women of various castes, clothed in jackets and 
the sarhis of divers colours, and wearing the 
* chains and the bracelets,’ ‘ the earrings, the 
rings and the nose jewels.’ (Isaiah iii,J9and21.) 
One end of the sarhi forms a very voluminous 
kind of skirt or petticoat, the other end is 
drawn over the head and shoulders, some- 
what in the style or form of aMaltese'ialdetta. 
This sarhi is, in fact, the national costume of 
almost all hiudoo women. The mahomedans, 
in India, in Hyderabad in the Dekhan, Oudlt 
and Rajpootana, the N. W. Provinces, and the 
Punjab wear the voluminous petticoat intro- 
du(!ed bv the mahomedans ; it is worn by all 
luahomcdau women and by many hiudoo wo- 
men whether secluded or otherwise ; but this, 
practice is confined to those pi’oviuces of ludia, 
and is almost unknown from Rajpootana south- 
wards to Cape Comorin : and Bengal and 
Orissa also adhere to tlic aucient national 
costume and this article of woman’s drefis 
only varies with local taste as to colour, 
length and breadth, and fineness or closeness 
of texture. There is no female costume more 
elegant than a sarhi. It is an entire cloth, iu 
many cases eighteen yards long and about 
a yard broad ; and the texture varies from the 
and most open character of muslin in 
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Bengal and the south of India, to the still 
fine|iut closer texture of the Deccan, Central 
India, and Guzerat. Sarhis are of all quali- 
ties, to suit the very poorest as well as the 
very richest classes of society the ordinary 
labourer and the princess and are obtainable 
for two shillings each up to one hundred 
pounds of value. In the manner of tying 
and wearing this garment there is little 
differences anywhere. The cloth, which has 
one plain end, is passed round the loins, and 
the upper border tied in a strong knot ; the 
cloth is then passed two, three, or even four 
times round the waist, to form a petticoat, 
which, if the sarhi be a proper breadth, 
reaches to the ground. A portion is then 
plaited neatly into folds and tucked iu before, 
sous to hang down in front to the instep, or 
even lower. Tlie remainder of the cloth is 
passed across the bosom over the left shoulder 
and hffad, on wliich it rests, the ornamented 
ends falling partly over the right arm below 
the waist. In the south of India, however, 
the end does not pass over the liead ; it is 
drawn tiglytly over the left shoulder and 
bosom, and tucked into tlie waist behind, or 
on the right hip. The ancient female costume 
of Egypt, a sarhi or single robe, appears to 
have been put on and w^orii in precisely the 
same manner without a boddice. Well-to- 
do women of tlie Deccan and the south fre- 
quently wear a gold or silver zone, according 
to their circumstances, whicli, passing over 
all, confines the drapery to the waist in grace- 
ful folds. This zone appears unknown to the 
northward, but iii many cases it is beautifully 
wrought and extremely ornamental. The 
Sarhi are largely made of silk, in Benares ; 
but the multitude have them of cotton, some 
of cotton and silk, with borders of gold or 
silk. Eacdi woman of a houseliold usually 
gets a new sarhi once a year. The Mahratta 
women, and women engaged in labour often 
make the sarhi take a very ungraceful form 
by passing it between the legs, iu which it 
assumes the appearance of tight trowsers. — 
Viscountess Falkland^ Chotv-choWj p. 7, 
London 1857 ; Dr. Forbes Watson. 

SARHIND, an ancient Indian city. 

SARI, Hind. Prunus armeniaca, or Ar- 
moniaca vulgaris, the Apricot. 

SARI, also Sarri, Sind, a necklace of gold 
beads worn byliindoo mendicants . — Richard 
F.^Burton^s Sindhy p. 393. 

SARI, an old city of Mazandaran, which 
is celebrated in the legends of Afrasiab. In 
the eighteenth century, there were still to be 
seen at Sari four ancient circular temples, 
each thirty feet in diameter and one hundred 
and twenty feet high, lu the time of the 
kiugs of Persia, Sari had been the seat of 
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an officer called the Great General of the 
East. — Malcolm jp. 42 ; Fti/e, Cathay^ VoL 
i, p. 88. 

SARIARA, Hind. Amarantus anardana. 

SAR-I-ARA, Hind. See Sil safed. 

SAR-CHASHMA, the source of the Kabul 
river in lat. 68* 10' E. and long, 34* 15' N. 

SARINDA, Hind., an Indian fiddle. 

SARINDIGA, Hind. Cassia obovata. 

BARING HI, or lute, see Jogi or Yogi. 

SARINGIIIHA, see Jogi or Yogi. 

SARIPUTRA : the new town of ^jagriba 
is suit! to liave been built by king Srenik, 
otberw’ise called Bimbisara, the father of 
Ajntasutra, the contemporary of Buddha. Its 
foundation cauuot therefore be placed later 
than 560 i$.c. according to buddhist chrono- 
logy. Fa-IIiau makes Nalanda the birth- 
place of Sariputra, who was the right hand 
disciple of Buddha ; but this statement is not 
quite correct, as we learn from the more de- 
tailed u<!cunnt of Hwou Thsang that Sari- 
putra was born at Kalupiuaka, about half 
way between Nalanda and Indra-Sila-Guha, 
or about 4 miles to the south-east of the 
former place. The remains at Baragaon con- 
sist of numerous masses of brick ruins, 
amongst which the most conspicuous is a row 
of lofty conical mounds running north and 
south. These high mounds are the remains 
of gigantic temples attached to the famous 
monastery of Nalanda. The gi*eat monastery 
itself can be readily traced by the square 
patches of cultivation amongst a long mass 
of brick ruins, 1,600 feet by 400 feet. — 
Cunningham's Ancient Oeography of India, 
pp. 467, 470. See Buddha. 

SARI PHI, see Koh. 

SARISHT, Hind. Glue. 

SAlbJIKA, also Sarjikashara, Hind. Soda. 

SAR,H7, see Hindoo. 

SARKA, Sarkauda, Sarkara, Hind. Sac- 
chni'um sara. 

SARKANDA, Hind., a grass, a species of 
Saccharum, growing in moist places, the 
flower stalk of the moonj grass, S. munja. 

SAEKAR, Hind. ; A Government, the 
ruling power. 

SARKARA, Hind. Saccharum spon- 
tancum, a grass — the leaves or grass of Sac- 
charum munja. 

SARKABA, San3. Sugar. 

SARAKONNI MARAM, Tam. Cnthar- 
tocarpus flstula, Pers. 

SAR KACHU, Bbmg., ivater leaved cala- 
diiim, Colooasia nymphatefolia, Roxb. 

SARL or Salla, Hind, in tho Himalaya 
beyond Punjab, Fiuus lougifolia, long leaved 
pine. 

SARLAKHTEI, Hind. Spirasa liadleyana, 
Andromeda ovalifolia. 
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SARNATH. 


SAROS. 


SARMAL, Trans-Indus. Heteropogon 
coniortus, R. Sf S- 

SARMAN or Sraman, an ancient name of 
brahmins. See Shaman or Shamanism. 

SARMATIA, name of wide range of 
country in N. W. Asia and N. Europe, from 
Mongolia through Siberia and the Crimea to 
Courland, Livonia and Prussia. Some of the 
Sarmatia rac^es are now known as the Sclave. 
In ancient Sarmatia and modern Poland, trees 
and serpents were worshipped by the peasantry 
up to the limits of the nineteenth century. The 
last relic of tlie tree worship the Stock-am- 
Eisen, the apprentice tree, is still standing in 
the lieurfc of Kenna. In Norse mythology, 
the Yggdrasil ash tree was represented with 
one of its roots over the well of knowledge 
and with a serpent, Nidhog, gnawing its 
stem. The tree in tho centre of Eden, wdth 
the serpent, is amongst the oldest mentioned, 
of tlie tree and serpent togetlier, and the 
Bo-tree of Ceylon was planted at least, b. c. 
200. Al)raliam’s terebinth at Mamre is men- 
tioned by Eusebius, to have been worshipped 
down to the time of Constantine and is said to 
be still growing at Eslikol. Serpents are 
thrown into temporaiy catalejisy by pressure 
on the back of their necks. The figure of the 
serpent on the pole in Numbers xxi, 8 and 9, 
was the Caducens of Ai^sculapius, and in 
Kings xviii, 4, the reformer king cut down 
the groves and broke the serpent, which 
‘Hezekiah mentioned, was preserved in the 
temple itself . — Fergussouj Tree and Serpent 
Worship. See India, Kartelauia, Sanskrit, 
Sara tiia. 

SARMON, Hind, of Spiti, akind of barley. 

SARMEI, Hind. Berthelotia lanceolata. 

SARMUL, Hind. Astragalus multiceps. 

SAR NAHANA, Hind. Bathing. 

SARNAKASSARI MARA, Can. Rot- 
tlera tinctoria. 

SARNATH, a town in Hindustan : the 
Clioukandi, or Luri-ka-kodau is so called from 
the leap, from its top, of an Ahir, by the name 
of Luri. It is in the town of Saniath, and is 
a lofty mound of solid brick-work, surmount- 
ed with an octagonal building. Hweii 
Thsang describes this tower to have been no 
less than 300 feet in height. In 183d, Major 
Cunningham excavated numerous buddhist 
images at Saruath, near Benares, all of which 
had evidently been purposely hidden under 
ground. He found quantities of ashes also, 
and there could be no doubt that the buildings 
had been destroyed by fire. Major Kittoe, 
who 8ul)sequeutly made further excavations 
was of the same opinion. Tho budd^iist 
religion had evidently assumed the form of the 
heresy of a weaker party, who w^ere forced to 
hide their images under ground, and were 
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ultimately expelled from their monasteries by 
lire — Travels of a Hind,^ VoL i, p. 295t See 
India,, Inscriptions. 

SAR-NAT’H, a temple at Benares. In- 
scriptions on images of Buddha from the tem- 
ple at Sarnath, at Benares, and on an image 
from Bakhra, in Tirhut are in Sanskrit, but 
not pure. The -date is after a. d. 800, and 
that of Sarnath, probably of the eleventh 
century. The character used in the inscription 
is more modern than Kanouj Nagari, ap- 
proaching the modern character. The reli- 
gion mentioned is buddhist, and the sages, 
'J'atliaguta, Sramana Buddha. These inscrip- 
tions upon images of Buddha, are in a com- 
paratively modern form of the Deva Nagari. 
They contain the quaint compendium of hud- 
dhist doctrines, commencing with Ye dhar- 
ma lietuprabhava, &c. ; but the Sanskrit text 
of the moral maxim has not been found in the 
Tibetan Pragna Paramita. These biSddliist 
inscriptions in Sanskrit are most remarkable, 
showing at their late date that Sanskrit was 
still imperfect ! The mounds and remains 
near Bakhra testify to a former buddhist city. 
PYom copper-plate inscriptions found near 
Sarnath it is conjectured the buddhist temple 
was ei*ected by tho sons of Bhupala, a rajah 
of Gaur, in the eleventh century. The image 
and inscription would probably be of the same 
date ; and the character of the inscription 
corresponds to that date. — Bengal As. Soc. 
Trans. ;* VoL iv, pp. 13o, 181, 211 ^ 713. 

SAUNGAR, Hind. Rhododendron cain- 
panu latum. 

SARO, Beng. Saccharum sara, Rooeb. 

SARD also Surobij, Hind. Cupressus 
sempervirens, Willde. 

SARON, Hind. Brassica campestris. 

SARONG, Jav., Malay. A piece of cloth, 
wrapped round the lower part of the 
body as a petticoat, also a cotton garment 
for men. Javanese women draw figures on 
their sarong, to express their thoughts and 
emotions. The sarong is worn by men and 
women, only that of a woman is deeper. 
The sarong when united is called a slen- 
dang ; a woven or printed fabric imported 
into the Dutch ports of the Eastern Archipe- 
lago. There are imitation Battik sarongs, 
and Turkey red sarongs. — Bikmore ; Sim- 
mond's Diet. 

SAROSANTHERA LASIOPETALA, 
Thw. 

Cleyara lasiopotala, Wight I Eurya lasiopefcala, Card- 
I ner. 

A moderate sized tree, common in the 
forests of the Central Provinces of Ceylon at 
an elevation of 6,000 feet and upwards. — 
Enum. PL ZeyL^ i, p. 4 i • 

SAROS, see Chronology, 
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SABBACENIA PUBPUBEA. 


SABSAPABILLA. 


sAbPA, Sans. The serpent so called in America, one is peculiar to California and 
Sans|;rit because it was conceived binder one is found in Guiana. There is no 
the general idea of creeping, an idea ex- representative of the order in India. In 
pressed by the wwd srip. But the serpent the ‘Lancet' for December 7th, 1861 ap- 
was also called ohi in Sanskrit, in Greek echis peared a paper by Assistant Surgeon Miles 
or echidna, in Latin anguis. This name is stating that during an epidemic of small-pox 
derived from quite a different root and idea, in Halifax, Nova Scotia, a squaw had admiuis- 
The root is ah in Sanskrit, or anh, which terod an infusion of the root in numerous 
means to press together, to choke, to throttle, cases, the result in every instance being a 
Here the distinguishing mark from which the perfect cure. Subsequent trials in London 
serpent was named was his throttling, and and Edinburgh Hospitals have not established 
alii meant serpent, as expressing the general the reputation of the drug as an ante-varloloid 
idea of throtfler. It is a curious root this remedy. In an article on the Sarracenia 
anh, and it still lives in several modern words, purpurea in the January number of the 
But in Sanskrit it was chosen with great ‘Pharmaceutical Jouruar Professor Bentley, 
truth as the proper name of sin. Evil no says : — that hitherto when tried in this couu- 
doubt presented itself under various aspects try Sarracenia has altogether failed to cure, 
to the human mind, and its names aie many ; or in any way modify, the progress of small- 
but none so expressive as those derived from pox." 

the root, anh, to throttle. Anhas in Sanskrit SARRAP, Hind.jPshtu. Taxusbaccata ; 
means*sin, but it does so only because it meant common yew. 

originally throttling,— the consciousness of SARRI, also Sarria, Hind. Brassica cam- 
sin being like the grasp of the assassin on the pestris, also Cicer soongaricum. 
throat of his victim. — Muller's Lectures^p. SARRIBAN TRIBES are Abdali, Tarin, 
3^>6. • Barech, Mabanah, (Jharshin, Siraui, Babar, 

SARPAKSIII CHETTU, Tel. Ophior- Kansi, Jamand, Katani, Kaliani, Tarkani, 
rhiza mungos, O’N//.., 400. The Sans. syns. Khalil, Muhmaud, Daud-Zoe and Yusufzoe. 
Naga suganda, W., 4o9, and Nakuli, W., SARRIS, Mahr., Diokh. Acacia odoratis- 
458— a plant— the ichneumon plant, a vege- sima, Hoxh., Willde. 
table supposed to furnish the mungus with SAliRU, Hind. Brassica campestris. 
an antidote, when bitten in a conflict with a SARSAPARILLA., EnCc., Lat. 
snake. 0.<)hba, Muckwv, A a. 

SARPAM, Tam., Tel., Serpent. Ku.ku:Chiii.aWo,Bi^M 

SAKPAN, Hind. Calophyllum calaba. olt 

SARPANKA, Hind. Calophyllum ino- Mugrabu, Hind. 

phyllum, Lirm^f also Tephrosia purpurea, ^a^saparigha, It. 

also Celosia argeutea. The word sarsapari 

SARPASHI CHETTU, Tel. Ophior- Spanish word zarza, a bramble, and parillo, 
rliiza mungos. vine. The sarsaparilla in use in medicine 

SARPaT, Hind. Saccharum sara, also U composed of the roots of various species of 
Saceharura procerum. Smilax. S. officinalis, is a native of South 

SARPATKA, or Sarphoka, also Sarphon- America. Varieties of this root are also found 
ka, Hind. Tephrosia purpurea. in the South of Europe. East Indian Sar- 

SAR-PESH, Hind. A forehead jewel. saparilla belongs to the Hemidesmus iudi- 
SARPUN, in Hundcs, a Chinese officer, cus, it is abundant and cheap, partakes large- 
a captain of police. The Shib chid, is a ly of the qualities of the true sarsaparilla, and 
Chinese official, in Huudes, residing in the is extensively employed as a substitute as also 
province of Bood, a month’s march from is S. China. Sarsaparilla is valued as a res- 
Gartok. torative to debilitated constitutions, but the 

SARRA or Sarrah, Tel. A wood of the medical qualities which it is said to possess 
Nalla mallai, of a dark grey colour but aretoboattributedrathertoitsgeneralcom- 
appears to be readily attacked by the worm, position than to any distinct principles. S. 
— Mr. Latham. aspera continues to be employed in medicine. 

SARRABAND considered the first of S. officinalis, H. B. and A., was discovered 
the A Afghan tribes, they are termed by by Humboldt and Boiipland in New Granada 
Mr. Elphinstone anti Professor Dorn, Betnee, on the banks of the Magdalena, in Colum- 
Botni, Baitni or Batini. See Sarriban. bia and in Minas Geraes. Its roots are taken 

SARRACENIA PURPUREA. This plant to Cartagena, 
belongs to the natural order Sarraceniacas, S. Sarsaparilla, Linn, is a native of the 
in which there are three genera, and eight United States of America ; but it does not 
species, of which six are confined to North yield any of the sarsaparilla of commerce. S. 
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Shari va, SaNS. 

KrramaHumul, SiNOH. 

IrimuHa, ,, 

Zarzaprilla, Sp. 

Nunnarivayr, Tam. 

ila Is derived from the 
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papjracea, Fair. (S. syphilitica, Mart, non 
Humb.) is a native of Brazil ; its roots are 
collected by the Indians on the Bio Negro 
and other places in tho vicinity of the Amazon 
river and they form the Salsa, Salsapnrilla, 
Sarza, or Zurza, which is named the Sarsa 
of Maranhao, of Para, and of Lisbon ; it 
abounds more than the other in Parigline. 
S. Syphilitica, ff 'illd., was found by H. 
and B. on the Bio Cassiquiare, in Brazilian 
Guiana. S. Medica, Scklccht, was found by 
Schiede on the eastern slope of the Mexican 
Andes. Tho roots are dried and exported 
from Vera Cruz. Dr. Hancock states that 
there is but one species which manifests to 
the taste any of the sensible properties of 
sarsaparilla ; and this grows chiefly on the 
elevated lands of the Bio Iiniqnem, at Until- 
raua and Caraburi ; also that the Sarsa of tho 
Rio Negro, which comes by way of Angos- 
tura or Para, is the be.st. This is probably 
yielded by the above S. papyracea. Several 
other species are, however, enumerated by 
Martius, as S. Japicanga, brasilieiisis and also | 
Herreria salsaparilha as employed for the same I 
purposes. So S. Cutnanensis the Azacoreto of { 
the natives, S. Cardato-ovato of Poppig, S. ■ 
Purkampiiy, referred doubtfully to S. offici- ' 
nalis by Dr. Lindlcy, S. China yielding the j 
China-root of the shops, long famed in the j 
East Indies. S. China and S. sagittaifolin are 
said to come from the province of Onansi in 
China. Suiilax pseudo-China, S. Sarsaparilla, 
S. rubens, and S. VVatsoni, furnish the drug 
of North America. The sarsaparilla dis- 
tinguished in commerce as the Lisbon or 
Brazilian is the root of S. papyracea of Poiret. 
Besides this species S. officinalis, grows in 
the province of Mina ; S. syphilitica, grows 
in the northern regions, and three new species, 
S. sapicanga, S. brasilieiisis, and S. sarsa- 
parilla of India. The roots of Ilemidesmus j 
Indicus were sent to the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855 from almost every district, but they 
varied considerably in aroma, also a .syrup 
and extract from the indigenous plant, grow- 
ing at the foot of Courtallurn hills. Dr. A. J. 
Scott forwarded a crystallized principle called 
Hemidesmine,” which was found on exami- 
nation to be an entirely new substance, ex- 
hibiting a remarkable indifference both to 
acids and alkalies, crystallizing in a peculiar 
manner in hexagonal plates, which are subject 
to rapid efflorescence. The only ascertained 
solvents are alcohol and ether ;it is perfectly 
insoluble in water, both cold and hot. Those 
facts show that it is a substance of a very 
peculiar nature. The jury recommended that 
this preparation be fully tested in hospital 
practice, along with the extract and syrup 
prepared from the same plant. The Ue- 


midesmus Indicus, and Ichnocarpus fini- 
tescent, both used as sarsaparilla, are con^on 
on the slope of the Neilgberries. ' When 
sarsaparilla is not obtainable, the China ' 4 ’oot, 
(S. China,) may bo employed. An infdsioii 
of the Ilemidesmus ludicus, (Ununtamul,) 
is a still lietter substitute for sarsaparilla. 
But ns much of the virtues of the Uuuutaraul 
depend on a volatile principle, it should not 
be used in decoction, as tlie long boiling 
dissipates the active ingredient. Syrups of 
Ilemidesmus and of China root are alterative 
and diuretic, and are used to sweeten the de- 
coctions and infusions of the same articles. 
— Tomlinson ; Rot/le, Himal. Bot, j>. 383 ; 
Simmowis ; M. E. J. R ; Beng. Fhar. pp. 
279, 409. 

SAB.4iSPABILLE, Ger. Sarsaparilla. 

SARSAVA, Tel. Sinapis species. 

SARSHAF, Savon Pji, also Rai, Hind. 
Mustard, S. junceu, Sinapis sinensis. Brassi- 
cu juiicea : B. cam pestris, &e. 

SARSHAPA-TELAM, Sxns. Mustard 
oil. Oil of Sinapis alba. 

SAKSON, Hind. Brassica,campcstris, 
rapeseed ; jangli- sarson, is sisymbrium iris. 
Kali) sarson, also Tara-mira is Ilrassica eruca. 

SAlfSOTE, properly Sarasvati, are brah- 
mins found in considerable numbers, who 
aver that they were masters of tlie country 
prior to the Jit colonists. Tliey are a peace- 
able, industrious race, and without a single 
prejudice of the order ; they eat meat, 
smoke tobacco, cultivate tho soil, and trado 
even in the sacred kiiie. 

SART, Auabo-IIindi. A gig or luiggy, 
j corruption of Arabic •* sliart” u wager, a bar- 
j gain, a horse race. 

I SART, the name applied by the Turks to 
the Tajik aborigines of Trans-oxiania. The 
Sart or Tajik from time immemorial have 
o(!Cupied the tract in Central Asia, which 
lias as boundaries, Siberia, India, Persia and 
China. Tho Tajik is Iranian. He is met 
with in largest number in the kbaiiat of 
Bokhara and in Badakiishan, but many have 
settled in the towns of Kokand, Khiva, Chi- 
nese Tartary and Affghanistau. The Tajik 
is of a good middle height, has a broad power- 
ful frame' of bones, and especially wide 
shoulder bones, but they diverge from the 
Iranian, they liave the Turanian wider fore- 
head, thick cheeks, thick nose and large 
moutli. The Tajik originally came from the 
sources of the Oxus in the steppe of Pamir. 
The term is from Taj, a crown, the fire wor- 
shippers bead dress. But the Tajik does 
not so style himself and regards the term as 
derogatory. The Turks style the Tajik Sart. 
The Tajik is covetous, unwarlike, and given 
to agriculture and trade ; fond of literaiy 
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SARWYA. 

pursaH»aQd poliriied aod it is owing to their 
pi’^ponderence in Bokhara that that city has 
been raised to the position of the head 
quarters of Centi'al Astatic cnrilization, for, 
there, ii'om pre-Ielamic times, they have 
coDtioued their previous exertions in mental 
culture and, notwithstanding the oppressions 
which they have sustained from a foreign 
power, have civilized their conquerors. Most 
of the celebrities in the field of religious 
knowledge and belles letters, have been Tajiks, 
and at the present day the most conspicuous 
of the mullah and ishan are Tajiks, and the 
chief men of the Bokhara and Khiva court 
are Tajik or, as the Turks style the race, 
Snrt. Vamberry considers the Tajik and 
Sai't identical, but he recognizes that in their 
physiognomic peculiarities, the Sart difieivs 
greatly from the Tajik, being more slender, 
M'itb a larger face, and a higher forehead ; 
but fliese changes Vamberry attributes to 
frequent intermarriages between Sart men 
and Persian slaves. 

S ABU, or Sarv, H ind . Cupressus semper* 
virens, alscs Casnarina cquisitifolia. 

SABNESVABA, lit., the lord over all, 
a name used for the true God by the Boman 
Catholics. 

SABUG or Serug. The old name of 
Edessa, a district lying somewhat to the west 
of Behi. It was the ancient Osrocne. It 
was occupied by the race of Arphaxad, when 
they were no longer pastoral, after the Peleg. 
See Terah. 

SABUNG, Malay. The under garment 
of the Malay women ; written sarong. 

SABULMABA, Can. Bauhinia purpurea, 
Linn. 

SABUNGA, Hind. Phytolacca decandra. 

8ABUBA, Hind. Butea froudosn. 

SABlTr, Hind. Saccharnm sara. 

SABV, Pkrb. Cupressus sempervirens, 
Willde. See Saru. 

SABV KA JHAB, DiUtHANi. Casuarina 
equisetifolia. 

SABWALI, Hind, Celosia argentea. 

SABWAN, Hind. Camel driver. 

SABWABI, Hind. Celosia argentea, 
Zi«., Rheede, Roxb., W., Ic. 

SABWYA or Sariaspa. Of this Bajput 
race, tradition has left us only the knowledge 
that it once was famous ; for although, in the 
catalogues of the bard, it is introduced as the 
“ essence of the Khetii race,” we have only 
a few legends regarding its present degrada- 
tion. Its name, as well as this epithet of the 
bard, induces a belief that it is a branch of 
the Aswa, with the prefix of sar, denoting 
' essence,’ or priority, also perhaps, northern. 
Silar or Sulor in all probability, origi- 
nated the epithet Larike, by which the Sau- 
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rashtra peninsula was known to Ptolemy and 
the geographers of early Europe. The tribe 
of Lar was once famous in Saurashtra, and in 
the annals of Anhulwarra mention is made of 
Sid Bae Jey Sing, having extirpated them 
throughout his dominions. Sular or Silar, 
would therefore l>e distinctively the Lar. 
Indeed, the author of the Komurpal Charitra 
styles it Baj-tilac, or * regal prince but the 
name only now exists amongst the mercantile 
classes professing the faith of Budha : it is 
inserted as one of the eighty-four clans. The 
greater portion of these are of Bajpoot origin. 

SABZA, Lat. Sarsaparilla. 

SASAFBAS, Arab. A medicinal sub- 
stance, the root of S- officinale, a shrub or tree 
of N. America, in its Southern parts. See 
Sassafras. 

SASALADALA, Singh. Literally the 
shaking leaf ; one of the names of the bo- 
tree, the Ficus religiosa. Its leaves are almost 
constantly tremulous. — Forbes' eleven years 
in Ceylon, Vol. ii, p. 161. 

SASANAM, Hind., Sans. A royal grant, 
usually on copper, sometimes on paper or on 
stone. 

SASABKUND, is a pool in the Maliur 
jungle where the Pain-ganga is said to be 
engulfed. The Naikude Gond repair, there, in 
pilgrimage, at the month Chaitra, to a huge 
stone that rises in a gorge, and goes by the 
iiume of Bhimsen, before which the Naikude 
Gond mingle with Baj Gond and Kolam in 
worship. Towards evening, the worshippers 
cook a little rice, and place it before the god, 
adding sugar. Then they smear the stone 
with vermilion and burn resin as incense, 
after which all ofier their victims, sheep, hogs 
and fowls with the usual libations of arrack, 
the pujari appears to be inspired, rails his 
head, leaps wildly about and finally falls 
down in a trance, when he declares whether 
the god has accepted the services or not. At 
night drinking, dancing and beating tomtoms 
goes on, aod in the morning they return home 
after an early meal. Those unable to leave 
home perform similar rites beneath a Mahwa 
tree. 

SASASVATI, a goddess of the hindoos in 
the S. of India. 

SASAVI, Malay. Sinapis chiuensis ; 
Mustard seed. 

SASIN, see Siva. 

SASSAFBAS, Eng , Fr., Ger., Lat., Sp. 

Sasafrai, Aa. | Sasaafraso, It. 

Cay-vang'di, Coca. I 

This medicinal substance, true Sassafras 
wood, is the root of Sassafras officinalis, the 
Sassafras laural of North America. But, 
at the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Jury 
remarked two specimens of wood, like Sos- 
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Bsfi'as, both from Mergui, very frngrniit, 
and containing an essential oil of value in 
medicine. Dr. Mason, indeed, says that a 
species of sassafras abounds in the Tenasse- 
rim jungles, which seems to possess all the. 
properties of the sassafras of America. But 
he had never met Avith the tree in fruit or 
flower, and the leaf, he adds, shows that it i.s 
not the Sassafras officiuarum ; in another 
place, he mentions that a species of laurus 
with the odour of sassafras, is, in Tenasserim, 
often used in hou.se carpentry. It is pro- 
bably the Camphora glandulifera, and Dr. 
O’Shanghnessy tells us that the Sassafras of 
Assam, is perhaps the bark of the Camphora 
glandulifera, . v. It is fully equal to the 
American kind, and may be introduced ac- 
cordingly, although its source is as yet not 
perfectly ascertained ; the root of Sa.'^safras 
officinalis is used in medicine. The small wood ! 
is of a light brown, the large is darker ; both 
are plain, soft, and close. Sassafras-wood | 
measures from 4 to 12 in. diameter ; it is 
sometimes chosen for cabinet Avork and turn- 
ing, on account of its scent. — lieng. Pliar., 
p. 279 ; Dr. Mason, Tenasserim ; M. E. J. : 
Hep., 1855 ; Trcdaohl. 

SASDELJ.EN, Geu. Sardines. 

SASSAFRAS OFFICINARU.M, Necs. 

Laurus sassafras, Linn. \ Persca sassafras, f^preiif/, 

A tree of N. America which has been intro- 
duced into India : it produces tlie sassafras 
bark and root used in medicine — Voigt, p. 309. 

SASSAIS, Hind. iErna bovii. 
SASSANAM. Karu,, title d<*cd. 
SASSANIAN KINGS of Persia. The 
folloAviag aro tlie dates given in Dr. Smith’s ! 
Dictionary, with Dr. Mordtmau’s late.st deter- | 
minations of the genealogical liistory of this ' 
race. j 

Mordt- ! 

man. I 

A. D. A. D. i 

226 226 (1) Ardoshir Babegan bin Sa- 

sun, or Artaxei xes, 

240 238 (2) Sliappulir, Sbab])ur or Sa- 

por, captured V^aleriaii. 

273 269 (3) Hormuzd or Hormisdas. 

274 271 (4) Baharam or Vurancjs 1. 

277 274 (5) „ „ II. 

294 291 (6) „ „ lII,Se. 

gau Shah. 

294 291 (7) Narse or Narse.s, conquer- 

ed Armenia and Galeriiis. 
303 300 (8) Hormuzd or Ilorrni.sdasII. 

310 308 (9) Shapuhr or Sapor II, 

381 380 (10) Ardeshir or ArtaxcrxesII. 

885 383 (11) Shapuhr or Sapor Ilf. 

890 389 (12) Baharam or Varanus IV. 

Kerman Shah. 


Smith. 
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404 399 (13) Yeedegird or Isdegirde 'I. 

420 420 (14) Bahram Gaur, or Varnnes 

V. visited India. 

448 440' (15) Yezdegird or Isdegirdell. 

458 457 (16) Hormuzd or HormisdasIIt. 

458 458 (17) FiruzorPerose, allied with 

Khakau of Huns. 

484 4S5 (18) BalH.s, Palash or Balasces. 

488 491 (19) Kobad or Caodcs. 

498 498 (20) Jamasp (Kobad recovers 

Kingdom 502). 

531 531 (21) Kho8ni,Kesri(Nushirvan) 

or Chosroes. 

579 571 (22) Hormuzd or Hormisdas 

IV. deposed by his 
general Varanus VI. A. 
1). 590 : M. ; A.D. 591. 
591 591 (23) Khosru Parvez, Kesri or 

CliosroesII. puttodeath 
by 

628 623 (24) Kobad Shiruyieh or l^iroes. 

629 (25) Ardeshir III. Anarchy. 
629 (2(5) Sliariar or Sarbuzus. 

629 (27) Puraii Diikht. 

631 (28) Azeimi Dukht.*" 

631 (29) Ferokhzad Buklityar. 

632 (30) Yezdegird or Izdegirdelll. 

overthrown by Mahome- 
daus 641. 

This monarchy commenced in Persia, in 
the year 226 a.i), when Artaxerxes over- 
threw the Parthian dynasty, and it continued 
until itself overturned by the mahomedan 
kbalifs in the year a.d. 632, The founder 
of the Sas.sanian dynasty died in 240. In 
liis latter days a certain Arpog was king of 
(’hiua, one of who.se sons, Mamkon by name, 
fled from home on account of a charge 
brought against him, and took refuge in Per- 
sia. Tlie last race of the fire-wctf'shipping 
monarcli-s of Persia was the Sassaniun 
dynasty, commencing with Ardeshir Babe- 
giiu, the descendant of Sassan, who expelled 
the Aslikaw'i, about A. ]>. 226. His sou Sha- 
poor obtained several important victories 
over the Romams, and at length captured the 
emperor Valerian. — Prin. Ind. Ant. p. 13 ; 
Thomas' Prinsep, Vol. i, p. 302 ; Yule 
Vulhay, Vol.\,p.%A. See Khiraj, Kadesia, 
Greeks of Asia, India, Kara-oghlan, Khoos- 
roo Parwez. 

SASTRA, Hind. An order, a command, a 
.scripture, a religious work, Dharma Sastra 
the (hide of Manu or any book on law or 
science, religious books of the hindoos in 
general, and more especially certain philoso- 
phical systems, six in number. 

SAT, Set, a grain measure of Siam, weigh- 
ing 3gft8. and holding about 3^ pints. — 
SimmondCs Dictionary. 

SAT. See Gayatri. 
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^ATA. Minnagar or Manbabarii is the city 
of SPliatha situated iu a low swampy valley, 
3 miles from the westeru bank of the ludus, 
and 4 miles above the separatiou of the 
Bagar, or western branch, from the Sala or 
main stream of the river. The site of Thatha 
itself is admitted to be modern, but those of 
Saminagar and Kalyan-kot are said to be of 
great antiquity. Lieutenant Wood remarks 
that the site of Thatha is so advantageous for 
commercial purposes that it is prolmble that a 
mart has existed iu its neighbourhood from 
the earliest times. — Cumiintj hunt's Ancient 
Geog. of India^ pp. 288-289. 

i!»ATADE\rA, tlie youngest Pandava. 

SAT ADR Q, in position, corresponds almost 
exactly with the largo city of Sarliind. The 
present ruins of Sarhind consists almost en- 
tirely of inahomedan buildings of a late 
period ; but it must have been a place of some 
consequence in the time of the liiiidoos, as it 
was besieged and captured by Muhammad 
Gori, the first maliomedan king of Delhi. The 
name of Sarliind, or “ frontier of Hind,” or 
perhaps northern Hind, is popularly said to 
have been given to the city at an earlier 
period, when it was the boundary town 
between the Hindoos and the later mahomedan 
kingdom of Ghazni and Lahore. But the 
name is probably much older, and seems to 
mean Northern India, as the astronomer 
Varaha Mihira mentions the Sairindha imme- 
diately after the Kuluta, or people of Kulln, 
and just before Brahmapiira, which according 
to the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, was 
the capital of the hill country to the iiortli of 
Ilurd war. But the geographical list of Vara- 
ha Mihira is copied almost verbatim from that 
of the still earlier astronomer Parasaia, who 
is believtal to have flourished not later than the 
first century after Christ. The town called 
Band, or Rando, was probalily the contracted 
form of Jihatasthala, and General Cunningham 
is inclined to think that Sarhind must be the 
place indicated by the pilgrim as the capital of 
the ancient district of Satadru. — Cunning- 
ham's Ancient Geog, of India^ pp, 14.3-147. 

SATAN, an evil spirit, of the jews, Chris- 
tians and mahomedans. Shaitan, the Satha- 
nos or Satan of Europe, was recognised by 
the Chaldees. 

SATANI. A class of religious mendicants 
iu Southern India, who worship Permalu, an 
incarnation of Vishnu. They perambulate 
the street morning and evening, and accept 
alms from all but the lowest castes, often ex- 
acting the same by threats of burning them- 
selves with a lamp. They are a mendicant 
caste of Sudras, worshippers of Vishnu, prac- 
tising music. 


SATHPURA. 

SATAPASPA, Sans. Aniseed, Pimpinella 
anisum. 

SATARUPA is the wife of Brahma, (or 
the first Menu, or Swayambhuva,) and is de- 
clared to be the same with Prakriti, or Na- 
ture ; a title generally given, not to Saras- 
wati, the consort or sacti of Brahma, but to 
Devi, sacti of Mahadeva.— Moor, ».'ia7. 

SATAS, see India. 

SATASANDA, Singh. Aristolochia in- 
dica, lAnn,^ Boxb, 

SATAVARI, or Pillipichara, Tel. Aspa- 
ragus raceraosus, Willd,^ R, ii, p. 151. 

SATA VIRYA, Tkl. White dub-grass. 

SATA WAR, Hind. Asparagus racemosus. 

SATAWAR, Hind. Asparagus racemo- 
sus. — Lion., Hoxb, 

SAT BALON, Hind. Polygonum ne- 
palense. 

SAT BARGE, Hind. Cavagana traga- 
canthoidcK. 

SAT BIROZA, Hind. Pinus longifolia. 

SAT-DU AUA, said to mean, literally ‘‘ the 
hundred sli*eams” is a group of buddhist 
topes on the left bank of the Besali river, 
just below tlio junction of tbe Gbora-pachar 
river. The topes are two miles W. S. W. 
of the small village of Ferozpur. See Bud- 
d’lia, To])es. 

SAl’GARHA, an ancient city in the Panjab. 

SATGHAR group, see karli. 

SAT GILO, Hind. Tinospora cordifolia. 

SATGURBA, see Burabur caves. 

SATIIAGATA, an appellation of Sakya. 
See Lama, Sakya rnuiii. 

SATllA-KUPPAI, Tam. Anethum sowa, 
lioxh, 

SATIIAM, Tam. Food. 

SATHl, Sans. Curcuma zedoaria, Roxb. 

SATHI, Hind., a variety of coarse rice 
having a red skin. 

SATHl, Hind. Salvia plebeia. 

SATTINAAII, a saiva sect who profess to 
adore the ti ue name, the one God, but they 
nevertheless recoguize the whole Hindoo pan- 
theon, and pay reverence to what they con- 
sider manifestations of his nature visible iu 
the avatars, particularly Rama and Krishna. 
The Sad or Sadh, on the other hand, utterly 
reject all kinds of idolatry, are pure deists 
with a simple worship. Between these Uni- 
tarian seels and such as adore every deity, 
there is the utmost diversity of theory and 
practice. The Suthnami of Raepore and Bela- 
spur have been inclined to accept Christianity. 

SATTIPIJRA, a range of mountains in 
Central India, Nothing can be a greater 
contrast than the desolate wilds and jungles 
of the western Sathpoora hills and parts of 
the country extending from them to the 
Viudiiya with their savage inhabitants, the 
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Bheti tribes, who abhor field, or, indeed, any 
other manual labour, and the adjoining richly 
cultivated plains of Malwa, extending, with 
occasional intervening tracts of hill and jun> 
gle, from the Mhye on the west, to Bhilsa 
on the east, a stretch of close on 200 miles, 
and from the crest of the line of the Yindhya 
to Mundissore and Oomutwarra, a distance 
of from 100 to 120 miles, and populated by a 
thrifty, agricultural people. This is succeed- 
ed by tlie more hilly and jungly land of 
Oomutwarra, Seronje and Keechiwurra, with 
their scanty population. Northwards, to- 
wards Gwalior, the country becomes more 
open, except on the wild border tracts of 
Kotah of Bundlecuud till we come to the 
carefully cultivated plain of Gwalior, stretch- 
ing for a distance of 140 miles between the 
Chumbul, Fahooj and Sind rivers. A vast 
portion of Bundlecuud is hilly and unpro- 
ductive, forming the northern slope of the 
table-land of the Yindhya ; but the scenery 
is strikingly grand. — /inn. Ind. Adm., Vol. 
xi, p. 341. See Sutpura. 

SATHUNG of the Lepcho. Hystrix 
longicauda, Marsden. 

SATI, Sans. Good, pure, hence Suttee, a 
good woman who immolates herself with the 
body of her deceased husband. The term is 
applied to a true and chaste wife. The ancient 
Aryan custom was to transfer a widow to the 
brother of the deceased. The Scythians killed 
the favourite wife in order that she might ac- 
company her husband to the land of spirits. 
The Thracians slaughtered the widow — the 
next of kin destroying her at the grave of 
her dead husband. The burning or self- 
immolatiou of hiudoo widows, with the bodies 
of their deceased husbands was generally 
done at the sangam or confluence of rivers. 
The Sankalpa, or declaration of the Sati, is as 
follows : Having first bathed, the widow dress- 
ed in new and cleau garments, and bolding 
some kusa gross, sips water from the palm of 
her hand : holding in her hands kusa and tila, 
she looks towards the east or north, whilst 
the brahmin utters the mystic woi'd O’m. 
Bowing toNarayan, she next declares, on this 
month, (naming the time) I (naming herself 
and family), that I may meet Arundhate, the 
wife of the Bishi Yasistha and reside in S werga 
— that the years of my stay may be numerous 
as the hairs on the human body : that 1 may 
enjoy with my husband the felicity of heaven, 
and sanctify my maternal and paternal pro- 
genitors, and the ancestors of my husliand’s 
family : that, landed by the upsaiusa, I may 
be happy through the regions of fourteen lu- 
dra : that expiation may be made for my hus- 
band’s offences, whether he have killed a brah- 
min, btiokcn the ties of gratitude or murdered 


BAtl. 

t 

his friend :->I ascend my husband’s fnneral 
pile. I call on you, ye gnardians of the eight 
regions of the world, sun and moon, air, fire 
»ther, earth, and water, my own soul I Yama, 
day, night, and twilight, I call yon to witness, 
I follow my husband’s corpse to the funeral 
pile. 

The Danish north-men of Europe retain- 
ed the recollection of the Sati, in the story of 
Balder, one of the sons of Odin, who was slain 
by a branch of mistletoe, and Odin himself 
descended and obtained a promise from the 
guardians of the dead, that 'Balder should be 
restored if all created nature would weep for 
him. All wept bnt one old crone whom Loki 
had possessed, so Balder could not be made 
to live again, and his faithful Nanna, refusing 
to survive her beautiful lord, perished on his 
funeral pile. After much discussion, during 
which raja Ram-mohun Rai made great efforts 
ill the cause of jirevention, Sati was at last 
legally abolished in British India, by Lord 
William Bentiiick, and though it is still ocea- 
siouully performed, all who engage in it are 
severely punished. It is rare in Kashmir but 
still curreut in Bali. The first recorded Sati, 
in the Maliabharafn, was performed by Madri, 
the second wife of Pandu, Kunti the elder wife 
coutested the point, but the brahmans who 
were present gave it in favour of Miidri, who 
accordingly perished on her husband’s funeral 
pile. The idea of Sati, was connected with 
a future state ; when tlie ancient Scythians 
buried a king, they strangled one of his 
concubines and buried her wiih him, together 
with his cup bearer, cook, groom, waiting man, 
messenger and favourite horses, (Herod, iv, 
71,) to serve their master in the next world. 
Amongst the Thracians with wliom poligamy 
prevailed the wife decided to be, the best 
beloved was slain, by her next of kin, over 
the grave of her husband (Herod, v, 5) and 
buried witli him. On the occasion of burning 
the body of Kichaka, whom Bhima litid slain 
to avenge an insult to Drunpadi, the deceased’s 
relations wlslicd to burn her with the liody, 

I but she was saved by Bhima. Just before the 
town of Dwarka was overpowered by a storm 
wave, king Yasudeva died, and four of his 
wives burned themselves on his funeral pile. 
Krishna also was slain by a Bhil hunter, in the 
forest. Ayuna then conducted the flying 
multitude to Kurukshetra where four of 
Krishna’s widows burned themselves, and the 
rest of the widows assumed the devotee dress 
and retired to the jungle . — Colebrook in As. 
Res., on the duties of a faithfnl wife, Vigne, 
p. 87 ; /*>. Vaughan, p. 192 ; Herod iv, 71 ; 
V, 5. See Sat’hi, Suttee. 

SATI, a bindoo goddess, Siva’s first wife, 
a daughter of Doksha. The gods whom 
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SAttN WOOD. 

Sail contained in her womb, burst out ; her 
]imhs were scattered all over the world, and 
the places where they fell are become saci'ed. 
Her breasts fell near Jalnndar in the Punjab ; 
the yoni into Assam ; and the guhya (poUex) 
into Nepal, where they are most devoutly 
worshipped to this day : the last is a small 
cleft in a rock, with an intemitting spring ; 
it is called Guhyast’han.” The servants of 
Cnvcra, the deformed deity of riches, are culled 
Guhyaca ; and into such beings the dark 
souls of men, addicted in this world to selfish 

gratifications, transmigrate. Wilford on 

Mount Caucasus, As. Res., Vol, vi. p. 477 ; 
Mbor,p, 108. See Inscriptions Hindoo Sati. 

SATILLKR, the half of a sooco in Ben- 
coolen and some parts of the Kusteru Archi- 
pelago. — SimmoncTs Dictionary. 

SATIN, Eng., Fr. 

Atlass^ Oku. I Atalas, Iiitalas, Malay. 

Itaso, * It. 1 Setim, Pout. 

A silken fabric manufactured iu Europe. 

SATIN SPAR, see Calcareous sf)ar. 

SATIN WOOD ; the Swietenia chloroxy- 
Ion furnishes this cabinet wood, well-kuoxvn 
for its glossy yellow shades. It is liard and 
when polished, is very beautiful with a satiny 
lustre, it is much used for picture frames, 
rivalling the birds eye maple of America. It 
is occasionally used by cabinet makers for 
general furniture, but it is liable to split. 
Satin wood grows chiefly in mouutainous 
districts of southern India and Ceylon. It is 
abundant iu the hills of the Vizagupatam and 
Ganjara circars, though logs seblom exceed 
eight inches diameter, it is well adapted for 
naves of wheels, for mallets, &c., a superior 
description fur furniture is occasionally im- 
ported from Ceylon. Veiy flue satin wood 
occurs i\f Kutapatti, in the Tengrikottah 
talook of Salem. It is used for the naves 
of gun carriage wheels and is the best suited 
of all the Indian woods for fuses. The price 
is neai'ly the same as that of teak and black- 
wood. Colonel Frith mentions a satin wood 
of Penang, of a straw colour and a beautiful 
wood for ornamental furniture, &c. : but, it is 
not known w’hat satin wood tree grows 
there. The best variety is the West Indian, 
imported from St. Domingo, in square logs 
and planks from 9 to 20 inches wide ; the 
next in quality is the East Indian, shipped 
from Singapore and Bombay in round logs 
from 9 to 30 in. diameter ; and the most 
inferior is from New Providence, iu sticks 
from to 10 in. square ; the wood is close, 
not so hard as box-wood, but somewhat like 
it iu colour or rather more orange ; some 
pieces are very beautifully mottled and curled. 
It was much in fashion a few years back for 
internal decoration and furniture, it is now 
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SATPOBA. 

principally used for brushes, and somewhat 
for turning, the finest kinds ara cut into 
veneers, which are then expensive ; the Nas- 
sau wood is generally used for brushes. Satin 
wood of handsome figure was formerly im- 
ported in large quantities from the Island of 
Dominica. The wood has an agreeable scent, 
and is sometimes called Yellow Saunders 
wood.— W. E. J. R. ; Mr. Rohde MSS. ; Dr. 
C leghorn's Conservator's Report 1859-60, 
p. 15; Col. Frith', Tredgold. See Swietenia 
chloroxylon. 

SATISARAS, see Kashmir. 

SATKARINI, see Inscriptions, Junagurh. 

SATNAMI, literally, true name, a hindoo 
Unitarian sect who profess to adore the true 
name alone, the one God, the cause and crea- 
tion of all things, Nirgun, or void of sensi- 
ble qualities, without beginning or end. 
Their notions are borrowed from the Vedanta 
philosophy. With them, worldly existence is 
illusion, or the work of Maya, the primitive 
character of Bhavaui, the wife of Siva. See 
Sat’hnami. 

SA-TOO, Duk. Ilordenm hexastichon, 
Linn, Roxb. 

SATPURA. This name is now generally 
applied to the great I’unge or table-land which, 
commencing eastward at Amarkantak, runs 
nearly up to the western coast, though the 
appellation seems to have been formerly re- 
stricted to that portion of the range which 
divides the Narbada and Tapli valleys. The 
Satpura mountains are thus described by Mr. 
Blandford of the Geological Survey. “ This 
range is well defined to the westward, and 
from Rajpipla to A’sirgarh consists of a belt 
of mountainous country, forty or fifty miles 
iu breadth, and of an average height, at the 
crest of the chain, but little under 2,000 feet 
above the sen, while many peaks rise above 
3,000, and some (and even some tabic-lands, 
as Turan Mai) are as high as 4,000 feet. 
Nearly the whole of this range, both hills 
and valleys, consist of trap ; but towards the 
west, along the northern boundary of Khan- 
de.sh, a series of craggy peaks are met with, 
such as are but rarely seen in the trap region. 
Elsewhere the summit of the range is more or 
less a table-land. ,lust east of A’sirgarh there 
is a break, through which the railway from 
Bombay and Khaiidesh to Jabalpur passes, 
the highest part of which is only 1,240 feet. 
It is worthy of notice that this break leads 
from close to the junction of the two alluvial 
plains iu the Tapti and Furna to a flat tract 
lying between the two Narbada plains. East 
of this break the trap hills continue till 
south of Hoshangabad, where sandstone and 
metamorphic rocks emerge and form a great 
portion of the hills of the Fachmarhi and 
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SATRAR 


Betul country. There is a table-laud of con- 
aiderable extent round Betul, which extends 
far to the eastward beyond Cliindwara and 
Seoul, and joins the high plateau of Amarkau- 
tak. Upon this plateau trap still predominates 
and a great spur iVom it extends between the 
Tapti and the Puma, forming the northern 
boundary of Berar as far as the confluence of 
those rivers. This range is also of considerable 
height, in places nearly 4,000 feet. Like 
most other ranges, it has no definite name, 
and is generally looked upon as a portion of 
the Satpura. Accepting Amarkantak as the 
eastern boundary, the Satpura would have a 
range from east to west of about six hundred 
miles, and in their greatest depth would ex- 
ceed one hundred miles from north to south. 
Theshapeoftherange would bealmost triangu- 
lar. Satpura hills divide the valleys of, and 
form the water-shed betweeu, the Tapti and 
Nerbudda. The Satpura plateau is tlie true 
barrier betweeu Nortliern and Southern India 
and is the line on which the settlers from 
Hindustan met the emigrants from the Dekhan 
and Maharashtra, each of them pressing the 
prior races into the great natural fastnesses 
of Ceutral India ; the Satpura mountain range, 
extending from Rajpii)lah to Asirgarh, and 
forming a great belt of mountainous country, 
40 or 50 miles in breadth with an average height 
of 2,000 feet. In Gondwaiia tliereare now only 
two millions of aborigines, out of a total popu- 
lation of uiue millions. The remaining seven 
millions almost amount to a microcosm of the 
people in India, and justice is admiuistered 
in tile Central Provinces in five different 


Kolarinn tribes occupy the broad belt of 
hilly country that runs almost continuo|;sly 
across India from the Sautal tracts to the 
Kurku settlements. The Sautal in the east 
and the Kurku in the west, speak a language 
substiiutially the same* 

The Kolariau tribes of the Central Pro- 
vinces are : — 


Kol, 
Kurk a, 
Bhil, 
Biujwar, 


Blionjiah, 

Bhumiah, 

Bygah, 

Dhangar, 


Gudba, 

Kawar, 

Napun, 

Mauji, 


I Mahto, 

I Soura, 

I Goii, 

I Aguriah 


} 


doubt- 

ful. 


The Dravidiau tribes of the C/eutral Pro- 


vinces are : 


Goiid, 

Bhuttra Goud, 
Maree-Gond, 
Maria or Gota- 
war. 


I>urweh Goud, 
Kliutalwar ,, 
Aguriah „ 
liulbah, 

Koy, 


Khond, 
Dll un war, 
Nahur, 
Putikah, 


I doubt- 
C ful. 


The occupants of the Central Provinces 
are : — 

Bliil, 

Korku, 

Gond, 

Lodhi, 
with a 


I 

I Parwar, 
j Kachi, 

I Chainar, 
sprinkling of 

mahomedaus, in almost every district. 

In the extreme west, in Nimgr ; are the 
Bhil. 


Kiinbi, 
Reloc, 
Gory all, 
Kond, 
raj puts, 


Tiling Komatif 

Malirat^, 

I^lariah, 

Jharia. 

brahmins aud 


From thence, going to the Nortli East, wo 
find along the Satpura range the Kurku and 
Gond, — the Kurku belonging to tlie Kola- 
rinn family, and the Gond to the Dravidiau. 
Tlie Kurku are not numerous, and are 
chiefly to be found in the hilly part of the 
Hushangabad, and the adjoining northern 
part of the Chiiulwara districts. In these 
localities, they meet with the Gond, and a 
few Kurku are also found in Baitool. 


languages, viz., Urdu, Hindi, Marathi, Uriyu 
and Telugu. In round numbers the seven 
millions may be thus ela.ssilied : — millions 
speak Marathi, millions speak Uriya, aud 
5 millions speak Hindi. Dr. W. W. Hunter 


gives the following as the languages peculiar 
to Central India : — 

Ho (Kol), Mundala, Xaikudo, Khoiid, 

Kol (Singh- Rajmahali, Kolami, Savara, 

bum), Gondi, Madi, Gad aba, 

Santali, tiayeti, Madia, Yerukala, 

Bliumij, Rutluk, Kuri, ^ Ciicutsu. 

Uraon, Keikadi, 

He arranges the races and tribes speaking 
these into Kolariau and Dravidian, viz. : — 


1. The Kolariau, 
Santal, 

Kol, 

Mundah, 

Korku, 

Bhil, 

Bhumia, 

Bhui, 

Muir. 


2. The Dravidian or people 
of the Tamil tongue, 
Oraori, 

Gond, 

Khond and S. renin- 
aula aborigiuea. 


Mina, I 

The committee iucluJe as Kolariau, 


Bliilalah, 

Brgiih, 

Biianjia, 


Binjwar, 

Bhuiuiah, 

Korku, 

Kol, 


Bbil, 

Dhangar, 

Gudba, 


Kawar, 

Nahur. 

Maiiji, 


The Gond arc numerous iu the plateau 
district of Seone, aud in the south of Jub- 
bulpur, and they are found also iu the billy 
parts of rlubbulpur. 

The Gond, liyga and Kol forifi a large 
section of the population of Maudla, aud 
the Goud and Kygah are also in the billy 
parts of Bnlagbat, south of Maudla. 

The Oorlya occupy entirely the Sumbul- 
pur disti'ict. 

The Kliond dwell in the country surround- 
ing the Ooriya iu Sumbulpur aud to tbo 
south. 

Gaoli or Goli people have been settled from 
time immemorial along the Satpurah range, 
and once ruled the hill country round Baitul. 
The Gaoli of Seoui have many sub-divisions. 
They are generally robust fair men. On a 
spur of this range near the Nerbuddah is a 
culossial Jain figure cut in relief nearly 80 
feet ]iifrh.-^ampbell, p, 7 ; Hunter. 

•SATKAP also Ksliatrapa, Sans. Although 
wholly unknown as a sovereign title to 
modern hindoos and not to be found in their 
books, this term is familiar to the reader of 
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SATTATHAVAN-. 

• 

the Gtoeiaa history of ancient Persia, with 
meaely a softening of the initial letter, as 
Satrapa SATPAIIHS, the prefect of a pro- • 
vince under the Persian system of Govern- 
ment It is an obsolete Persian title for tlie 
governor of a province. In Sanscrit it 
signifies the ruler, feeder, or patron of the 
Ksbatra or military class, and now that wc 
know the ancient language of Persia east of 
the Euphrates to have been a new dialect of 
the Sausciit, we may conclude that satrapa 
had the same signification in Arabia. Tlic 
effeminate Persians, at a very early period 
were in the habit of governing their numerous 
tributary provinces by mercenary troops. The 
same system and the same denomination of 
satrap, was adopted and retained by the 
Macedonian conquerors, alike when Greek or 
native officers were employed. And instances 
are frequent enough of the satraps assuming 
to themselves independence and a regal title. 
The satrapies of the ancient Persian monarchy 
are uot supposed to have extended across the 
Indus. It was in Alexander’s time this limit 
was first tftinsgressed, it was not long prior 
to the time when the Bactrian Greeks or the 
Parthians made themselves masters of Sindh, 
Kutch and Gujarat. — Prin. Ind. Ant., Vol, 
ii, p. 64. See Greeks Kabul. 

SATRAWALA, Hind. Cuscuta reflexa. 

SATRINGA. Palit’hana, see Kashbiu. 

SATROGHANA, see Rama. 

SATR-SOWA. Myrtus communis the 
myrtle ; its leaves are eaten with black pepper 
to cure emissions that occur from debility. — 
Gent. .Med. Top.,p. 152. 

SATRUN, Hind. Quercus dilatafa. 

SATRUGHNA. Yiswamitra, a ksha- 
frya warrior, in the lime of the maharaja 
Dusaratha, retired to a cave, and by the 
practice of austerities, became a brahmin 
sage : at his request, Dasaratha sent his sons 
Rama and Lakshmana, Bliarata and Satrughna 
to conquer the South of India. 

SAT-SUKI, see Japan. 

SATTA-KUPPA, Singh. Anethum sown, 
JRoxb. Dill seed. 

SATTAGUDAI of Herodotus, the same 
as Thatagush of Darius 

SATIaMANSI, Sans. Spikenard. 

S ATT AN, a name of the hiudoo god Aye- 
nar, and uot identical with Satan of the Bible. 

SATTAPANNI, or Srotaparui, a cave at 
Rajagriha. 

SATTABAH, a town south of Foonah, in 
the southern mahratta districts. It was, 
latterly the town in which the rajah of 
Satfarah dwelt. See India, Mahratta Govern- 
ments in India, Peshwa, Sevaji. 

SATTATHAVAN, a vaishnava sect of 
the south of India, who, according to Wilson, 
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8ATYAVAMA. 

are said to lie communists as to their wives 
and to have no caste distinctions. 

SATTEE, a hiudoo woman who immolates 
herself along witli her husband’s remains on 
his funeral pile. See Snti, Suttee. 

SATTEL, Geu. Saddles. 

SATTKANJJ, Hind. A fibrous striped 
cotton carpet made in India. 

SATTU, Tki.. Zinc. 

SATUREJA HORTENSIA, Wight. 
Summer savory. 

SATUREJA MONTANA, Wight.Wmtar 
savory. 

SATURl, IIiND. Rue. 

SATURN, in the sidereal tlieology, was 
represented by Bel. See Brahma, or Uiranya- 
gharbha. Lead, Sani, Suraswati, Siugulcse, 
Vaiian. 

SATURNIA, Schrank. A genus of 
insects belonging to the order Lepidoptera 
and the family Bombycidae. The antennae 
are fringed in the mule ; the head is small ; 
the wings are very bro.nd and entire ; the palpi 
and trunk are wanting. The genus Satiir- 
nia includes now the Pavonia of Huboer, the 
Plialaenu uttacus Linnaeus, and part of the 
genus Bombyx of Eabriciiis. To this genus, 
also, some of the largest of the Lepidop- 
tera bidong, but S. Atlas, the Giant Atlas 
Moth, wliich has wings measuring 7 or 8 
inches across is now named tlie Attacus atlas. 
This species also, with S. Cercropia and 
A. Lunula, liave their wings produced into a 
tail. The cocoons of A. Cynthia and S. 
Mylitta arc used in India for the production 
of silk. Latreille states that these are the 
wild species of silk-worm of China. A. 
Cynthia is the Arn'iidi Silk-Worm of India. 
S. Promethea, a North American species, 
forms its cocoon within the leaf of a sas- 
safras-tree, having previously fastened the 
stalk of the leaf to the stem by a strong 
silken web, whereby it is prevented from 
falling with tlie other leaves, Westwood. — 
Roxburgh, Linn. Trans., Vol. vii ; Eng. 
Cyc. 

■ SATURNIA GROTEI, Moore. A moth 
of Darjeiing, nearly three inches in expanse. 

SATURNIA PYRETORUM, Boisduval. 
A moth of China. 

SATURYUN, Ydnani. Eulophia virens, 
R. Br., V. Ic^ 

SATWARi, gardeners of Guzerat. 

SATWIN, Hind. Mar. Alstonia scholaris, 
R. Br., Don. 

SATYA, see Vamana, Yug or ynga. 

SATYABHAMA, or Satyavama, one of 
Krishna’s mistresses. 

SATYANASA, Hind. Argemone mexi- 
cann. 

SaTYAVAMA, and Lakshmi, wives of 
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S4UD. 

Bshyi, an incarnation of Vishnu. These two 
as his sacti are generallj'’ seen witlt him as 
well as in his avatara of Krishna. See Bal- 
lajee, Tripati,. Vishnu. 

SATYAVRATA, see Brahmadica, Yama, 
Dharmarajah. 

SATYOMBA, a pergunnah on the edge of 
the plateau of Chota Nagpore overlooking the 
valley of the Damudah river.— Dalton, p. 1 53. 

SATYR, of Isaiah, xiii, 21 ; xxxiv, 14 is 
a goaty see Rama. 

SATYRA CORNUTA, see Tragopan. 
SATYRIUM CUCULLATUM, Thtwb. 

S. bioome, Tkunb. | Orchis bicumis, Linn. 

A plant of the Cape of Good Hope intro- 
duced into Bengal. 

SAT ZAKRA, Hikd. AsphoJelus fistu- 
losus. 

SAUBATA GUDDA, see Semetic races. 

SAUBATA KENNA, see Semetic race. 

SAUBWA, see Karon. 

SAUCE. Out of eighteen red sauces sub- 
mitted by Or. Hassell to examination in 1 852, 
no less than sixteen contained Bole Armenian, 
and this usually in immense quantities. — 
Hassell. 

SAUDHO-DANI, see Buddha. 

SAUD, or Sad’h, a liindoo sec.t whose chief 
seats are Delhi, Agra, Jayapur, and Furrakha- 
bad, but there are several of the sect scattered 
over other parts of the country. The Sauds 
utterly reject and abhor all kinds of idolatry, 
and the Ganges is considered by them not to 
be a sacred object, although the converts are 
made chiefly, if not entirely, from among the 
hindoos, whom they resemble in outward 
appearance. Saud, the appellation of the sect, 
mean.s, they say, “ servant of God its real 
meaning is pure, from sad’ba pore. They 
are pure deists, aud their form of worship is 
most simple. The Sauds resemble the Qua- 
kers, or Society of Friends in England, in their 
customs in a remarkable degree. Ornaments 
and gay apparel of every kind are strictly 
prohibited. Their dress is always white. 
They never make any obeisance or salutation. 
They will not take an oath, and they are 
exempted in the courts of justice, their asseve- 
ration, like that of the Quakers, being con- 
sidered equivalent. The Sauds profess to 
abstain from all luxuries, such as tobacco, 
betle, opium, and wine. They never have 
exhibitions of dancing. All violence to man 
or beast is forbidden ; but, in self-defence 
resistence is allowable. Industry is strongly 
enjoined. Their nuptial rite is simple, ail 
unnecessary expenses being scrupulously 
avoided. ]?olygamy is never allowed, and 
even widows are A>rbidden to unite with a 
second husbaud. — Cole. Myth., Bind. 
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SAUGOB. 

SAUDIKAI MABAM, Tau. Myri^ci 
cinerea. 

BAUERK-LEESAUBE, Gkb. Oxali< 
acid. 

SAUGOR, a town, and province in Centra 
India. The Central Frovinccs is a term by 
which, under a Resolution of the Govern' 
ment of India, during Lord Canning’s rule 
the provinces of Nagpore aud the terri- 
tories of Saugor and Nerbuddah were united 
under a Commissioner. The Central PrO' 
vinces consist of perhaps the grandest plateai 
on the face of tho globe, more than half o! 
which is covered by the densest juugle,wher< 
tho wild beast finds its lair aud the Goud savage 
a precarious subsistence. The plateau is it 
the very centre of tho peninsula. From it, af 
a focus, radiate the great rivers of the Deccan. 
To the north flow the Soiie into the Ganges, 
' tho Cane, the Betwa, the Sind aud the 
Chumbul into the Jumna. To the west are 
the Taptce and Nerbudda, and to the east the 
Weiu Gunga, Wurda and Pein Gunga, which 
form the Godavery. What the Kueu-Lun 
mountains are to the river system# of Central 
Asia, aud the Himalaya to Northern India, 
that is the Mahadeo range to the Deccan. It 
is true that the Godavery and Nerbudda 
series of rivers are little more than mountain 
torrents, butengineeriugsciencecould do much 
for their navigation, and railways with their 
feeders will supplement them. On this vast 
tableland there is soil of surpassing fertility, 
wood, whether useful like teak or ornamental 
like ebony, Avhi(;h, with proper couservation, 
is inexhaustible, aud such miueral resources 
as coal, irou, precious stones aud gold. Here, 
but for the want of population, all the emigrants 
of England for the next decade might settle 
and grow rich. The area is 1 1 1,238 sq. miles, 
of w'hich 47,299 are unculturable, ancl in 1868, 
about half of the remainder was under.cultiva- 
tion ; in 1862, they yielded 80 lakhs a year, 
but, in 1867, the revenue had increased to 
120 lakhs. The Satpura range runs 600 
miles, with an average breadth of 45 miles. 
The Chouradadur plateau is 100 sq. miles and 
the Nowagaon lake is second only to the 
Deybur lake in Oodeypoor. 

The Nagpore province and the Saugur and 
Nerbudda tciritories occupy almost the old 
territorial division of Gondwana and were 
re-united under tho designation of the Central 
Provinces containing nineteen districts : — 
Saugur and Dumoh are on the Vindhyan 
table land. 

Mandla, Jabulpur, Narsinghpur, Hoshunga- 
bad and part of Newar are in the Nerbada 
valley, 

Baitool, Chindwatah, Seoni and Balagahat 
are on the Satpura table land. 
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Nagporoy Warda, Bharidara and Cbandai 
area on the Nagpore plain, in the valleys of the 
Warda and Waiu-Ganga. 

Kuipur and Bilaspore are on the Cliatisgarh 
plain, and Sumbulpor is in the valley of the 
Mabanuddy. 

Upper Godavery, on the left bank of that 
river. 

Tho principal ranges in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories are the Mahadeo hills, 
and th(? Kyinoreand Bundiiir ranges ; between 
the Mahadeo andKymore ranges are the plu- 
tonie and crystalline rocks to which Mr. 
Medlicotfc applied the naftje of Sub-Kymore. 
The hills form the nortlicrn base of the Nag- 
pore territories, and fur beyond tho present 
limits of the Nagpore territory stretch be- 
tween the inaccessible country between Bai- 
tool and Chindwarra to the Nerbudda river, 
wdih wild recesses. They extend in a dii-ection 
from north to south h<*tween the parallels of 
21*" and 22“ north latitude, presenting a bold 
and well defined outline. Between Chind- 
warra and Mooltye they attain a heiglit of 
more than^five thonsand feet. Amongst their 
wilil gorges, and deep gl(3ns, their precipi- 
tous waterfalls and abrn])t sides, their steep 
ucclivites and numerous fissures, much wild 
and picturesque scenery is to be found. The 
principal rock strata of this range are com- 
posed of sandstone shales. The sandstone is 
often seen striped witli dark ferruginous 
bands, wliiob give it an appearance not unlike 
that of the Kymore sandstone in the vicinity 
ofjukchi, or tho sandstone in the Nagpore 
District. From the very few fossil remains 
that have yet been discovered, it lias, as yet, 
been impossible to fix the age of these hills. 
Only a few vegetable fossil stems have as yet 
been discovered. There arc few or no traces of 
any mol 1 usca or ernstacoaa. Like the Kymore, 
it has been usual to ast^rihe these rocks to 
the era of the formation of the new red sand- 
stone. From the fossil indications that wc 
possess, that (?ra appears to be too ancient ; the 
upper sandstone which ibrms the mass of the 
Mahadeo hills, and of so many others of less 
elevation appears to bo more recent. While 
the plant beds underlying are decidedly not 
moi’e recent than Jurassic, and are probably a 
transition between the Has and jura transi- 
tions ; the coarse arenaceous beds themselves 
that are frequently characterized by the ferru- 
ginous bands already mentioned, are to be 
classed among the upper members of the 
cretaceous series. There is some doubt as to 
tho true position of some of the shales that 
are ranked as under the plant beds. Between 
the Mahadeo sandstone ranges and the 
more and Bundair hills are to bo seen the gra- 
nitic and schistose hills of the Nerbudda basin. 
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Still, it is not alone in the Nerbudda basin 
that the granitic, crystalline and schistose 
rocks are found between outlying ranges of 
sandstone and limestone. This peculiarity is 
also seen in the Nagpore districts. It adds 
another illustration to M. Pallas'’ theory. 
While examining the mountain chains of 
Siberia he laid it down as a general rule, that 
in the formation of mountain chains, granitic 
associated with schistose rocks will be found 
in the centre, while outlying them will 
be seen the great sandstone or limestone 
ranges. It is thus in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda country. To these ranges Mr. 
Medlicott gives the name of Sub-Kymore, 
ami supposes that they may be a continuation, 
downwaid, of the Vindhyan group subse- 
quently altered. Still, until further dis- 
coveries have been made ; until fresh links 
have been added ; and until more certain 
fossil indications have been found, no rctason- 
ing from mere analogy will enable us defini- 
tively to fix their era. When their age has 
once bc(»n definitively fixed, there will be a 
greater simplicity in the classification of the 
Indian rocks, a classification wdiich as has 
been suggested would appear in the following 
order ; 

1. Mahadeos with sub-group of Lemata 
beds. 

2. Rajmehals. 

3. Upper Damudas of Jubbulpore and Cen- 
tral India. 

4. Lower Damudas. 

5. Talchirs. 

The Saugor and Nerbudda territories at 
present embrace the districts of Jubbulpore, 
Saugor, Dumoh, Mundla, Seonee, Eaitool, 
Nursingporc and Iloshungabad. Mr. Bland- 
ford’s synopsis of the Damuda, Talchir and 
Paiichet, gives the following result: — 


Names. 

De.scription of 
beds. 

Fossil.^. 

Thick- 
ness in 
feet. 

I. Upper 
Panchot ... 

Coarse Sand- 
st, Olios and con- 
gloiiicrates. 

Unfossiliferous. 

500 

IF. Pan diet 

Coarse Sand- 

Ferns distinct 


Group....... 

stones, very 
false bedded, Ac., 
re<l clays, green- 
ish and grey 
shales. 

from Damuda 
forms. l\tnio]>to- 
ris,S))hciiopteris, 
Schizoueiini, Ke- 
ptilian and ti.sh 
remains 

1,500 

III. Panmda 

Coarse and fine 

Vertebraritt 


Groups 

sandstones most- 
ly false boddeii 
and fdspatliic, 
shales, coal 

Trizygia, glos- 
sopteris, Pecop- 
tcris, Scliizoneu- 
ra, Phylotheca, 

5,000 

1 

i 


scams. The lat- 
ter continuous 
over considera- 
ble areas. 

aU plants 
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Names. 

Description of 
beds. 

Fossils. 

Thick 
ness in 
feet. 

6. Lower 

Coarse conglo- 

Glossopteris, 


pamudas.. 

merates ; white. 
Sail fis tones ; mi- 
neral coal senms 
of very irregular 
character. 

Vertcbrai'ia, &c. 

2,000 

IV. Talchir 

Coarse Sand< 

Very rare, a 


Groups.... 

stone, fine Sand- 

few stems and 

800 

stone composing; 
undeoomposed 
felspar 

seeds 

— Cal. Bev. Ao. 73, Sept. 

1861, pp. 132, 133 


SAUGOR ISLAND, is in the entrance of 
the Hoogly river, the ■western inoutli of the 
Ganges, and is one of the islands of the Sun- 
derbuns. It extends north and south, from 
lat. 21* 35' N., to 21* 56’ N., and bounds the 
great enti*auce of the Hoogly on its eastern 
side. It is 21 miles in length and 6 in breadth, 
and is low, but as it lies upon the extreme edge 
of the Deltaic basin, it is consequently higher 
than the centre of the Delta. The remains of 
tanks, temples and roads are still to be seen, 
showing that it ■was once more densely populat- 
ed thau it is now, and native history informs us 
that Saugor Island had been inhabited for cen- 
turies. During the operation of clearing Sau- 
gor Island in 1822 to 1833, and later when 
clearing away the jungle for the Electric Tele- 
graph in 1855-56, remains of buildings, tanks, 
roads and other signs of man’s former presence 
were brought to light. Again, upon the eastern 
portions of the Sunderbuus, where the country 
has been cleared of forest, mud forts are found 
in good numbers, erected most probably by 
the then occupiers of the soil, to ward off the 
attacks of the Mug, Malay, Arab, Portuguese, 
and other pirates who, in times gone by, that is, 
about A. D. 1581, depopnlated this part of the 
country. The Mug pirates even advanced so 
far to the westward as to depopulate the whole 
country lying between the river Horinghatta 
and the Babnabad Channel, but we know of no 
trace of the land having been occupied further 
to the westward of the Horinghatta. Saugor 
Island, is still largely resorted to by pilgrims, 
The Delta is intersected from north to south by 
many broad rivers, and by endless creeks run- 
ning one into the other filled for the most part 
with salt water when near the sea. This tract 
of land, occupies approximately 28,080 square 
miles of superficial area, or double the area of 
the Delta of the Nile ; measuring from 
west to east, or from the right bank of the 
Hooghly river opposite to the Saugor tripod 
on the Sonth-west point of Saugor Island, to 
Chittagong, it is 270 miles in width ; present- 
ing to the Bay of Bengal a series of low, flat, 
mud banks, covered at high water and dry at 
low water ; a few miles from low water mark 
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commence mangrove swamps ; a little further 
inland trees appear, and lastly cultivatian ; 
the nearest cultivation in the central portion 
of the Delta being forty-seven miles from the 
sea. In the sea front of the Delta there are 
nine principal openings having a head stream, 
that is having water flowing direct from the 
Craiiges, or from the Megna or Brahmapootra, 
they are 1, the Ganges ; 2, the Megna or 
Rralimapootru ; 3, Horinghatta ; 4, Pussur ; 
5, Murjutta or Kagga ; 6, Barapunga ; 7, 
Mollimdmw ; 8, Roymimgul or Juboona ; 9, 
Hooghly. Besides these large rivers there 
are numerous openings having no head stream, 
j being mere salt water tidal estuaries ; these 
I o^)euings or headless rivers are the deepest as 
j no silt or deposit is poured into them from 
t the higher lauds. The tides in the Hooghly 
; run with a rapidity in the springs of seven 
! miles an hour, between Saugor and Calcutta. 
; At Calcutta it is high water about 2h.*'30m. 
: on full aud change of the moon. The bore 
; is of not unfrequent o<!currence in this brunch 
; of (lie river.— Oil/. Kev. See Earthquakes. 

1 SAUL, or Sal, Hind. Shortu robusta. 
I Saul tree dammer, is obtained from Sliorea 
1 robusta and other species. The Vaticn tum- 
j buggaia grows to a limited extent on the 
I west coast, but yiedds little if any of the 
dammer collected there. The dainmersof the 
northern and eastern districts of the Penin- 
sula of India occur in sticks much resem- 
bling in shape the black dammer but differ- 
ing widely in colour and consistency. In 
colour it varies from light yellow to a dark 
brown. The two colours being very frequent- 
ly found ill the same lump and giving it the 
appearance of having a regular “ grain,” it is 
friable and diflers from the white dammer of 
the western coast in its inferior Jliardiiess, 
opacity and its peculiar form, and from the 
black dammer in its colour. There are exten- 
sive tracts of Saul jungles in the Goomsur and 
Cuttack provinces. The Khond and Woodia 
living in and near these jungles, wound trees 
in several places. The resin issues and is 
collected when sufficiently solid. The dam- 
mer collected from the decayed parts of the 
tree is of a dark colour : the tree is called 
Teliigu and tala gotso in Urya. 
'I'he Khond and Urya make the leaves into 
the plates from which they oat their food 
and also roll up tobacco in them to smoke 
like a cheroot. In time of famine the above 
tribes live on broth made from the fruit of 
this tree. Sec Dammer, Sal, Sborea robusta, 
Syn. of Vatica robusta. 

SAULAVANGA PATTA, Tel. Cinnamon. 
SAUL FOREST STAG. Cerviis affiuis. 
SAUL TALLAREA, Roxb. Syu. of 
Vatica laccifera, W. Sf A. 
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SAUL TUMBAGAIA, Roxb. Syn. of 
Villtica tumbuggaia, W. S( A. 

SAUM, Ak. The hot wind known as 
the Simoom ; it prevails over a large portion 
of Asia, and of its fatal effects there are 
many accounts. It was Mr. Rich’s opinion, 
the result of a long course of inquiries, 
that the hot wind kills by exhaustion, and 
not by any poisonous quality in itself. — Ed. 
Mich's residence in Kurdistan,* Vol, ii./;. 195. 

SAUMAB, a name of the Ahom race in 
Upper Assam. 

SAUMAY, Tam. Panicum miliaceum ? 

6AUMYA.,one of the nine divisions of India. 

SAUNDAUNG, a Burmese long>measure, 
of 22 inches, the 7th part of the bamboo. 

SAUNDERS WOOD. 


"Ondun, Arab. 1 Sandal-holz, Ger. 

Uundul-Alimir, „ Uuttunjce, Guz., Hind. 

Kalita chaudana, Beno. Sandalo roso, It. 

Honnay, Can. Svindul-surkh, Pebb. 

Saudel-hout, Dan. Buckum, ,, 

Lal-obundun, Due. Kuct-cliandau, Sinoh. 

lied wood, Enu. Kakta-cbaudana, Sans. 

Iluby wood, ,, Itanjaua, ,, 

Kcd ganders wood, ,, Sigapoo shandanuni, Tam. 

Saiitalo rougjp. Fit. Ku-chandanuni, Tel. 


The Sanders wood or Red Sanders wood 
of commerce is the product of a largo useful 
timber tree, the Pteroenrpus sautalinus, found 
in Malabar, Mysore, Ceylon, near Madras in 
the Fulicat and Tripaty hills Timor and Ma- 
lay Peninsula. The wood is extremely hard, 
of a fine grain, and a bright garnet red colour, 
which brightens on exposure to the air. It 
is employed to dye lasting reddish-brown 
colours ; the concentric circles being divided 
by dark lines. It communicates a deep-red 
to alcohol, but gives no tinge to cold water, 
it is principally shipped to England from 
Calcutta in logs from 2 to 10 inches dia- 
meter, generally without sap, and sometimes 
in roots and split pieces, it is veiyr hard and 
heavy, it is very much used as a red dye 
wood, and often for turning. The logs are 
often notched at both ends, or cut with a 
hole as for a rope, and much worn exter- 
nally from being dragged along the ground ; \ 
other woods, as also indeed ivory tusks, are 
sometimes thus perforated for the like purpose. 
With different mordants, it yields various 
shades of red, these are said to be little per- i 
mauent. This wood is largely exported from, 
but little usedin,AIadras. The Madras exports 
for 1854 amounted to 47,431 cwts. value 
59,570 Rupees. — M. E. J. R . ; Tredgold. 

SAUOLA MARA, Can. Cedrela toona, 
Roxb., Cor., W. ^ A. 

SAN-PU. The Tibetans do not recognize 
a continuous chain of mountains running 
parallel to the Himalaya ; nor are they ac- 
quainted with “ Kouenlun” as the name of any 
mountain range. They are familiar with the 


Ilimalaya, on one hand, and call it “ Kangri,” 
which simply means Snowy region, and they 
know that the country of the Mongols, or 
Mongolia, lies parallel to it, on the other hand. 
A great distiuguishing feature in the physical 
geography of Eastern Tibet is the Yaroo 
river or Sanpoo of English maps. Thus 
characterized, in popular estimation — which 
is not founded ou the physical features 
of the country, on its natural productions, or 
on political divisions of territory, separately 
or jointly, — Eastern Tibet is bounded on the 
north-west by the Kangtisee range of moun- 
tains. The highest portion of the Kangtisee 
range is supposed to be the “Eylas,”ofStrachey 
and a greatly elevated tract of country extend- 
ing from the base of this range ; on the north 
by Mongolia ; on the east by the Sifan and 
Sechuen provinces of China, and on the 8oa& 
by the Himalaya, from the point at which it 
is pierced by the Burhampootur on the east, 
to the meridian of theMansarowar and Rawan 
Rud Lakes on the west. The general direc- 
tion of the Kangtisee range is north and 
south, and it is said to connect the Himalaya 
and Mongolia, as by a cross-bar. It runs to 
the cast of the Mansarowar and Rawan Rud 
Lakes, its highest point is said to exceed in 
elevation any portion of the Himalaya, and 
four large rivers have their sources in dif- 
ferent parts of the range, viz., the Singh- 
ka-bab or Indus, the Langehoo ka-bab, &c. 

SAUNF, Hind. Focniculum vulgare. 

SAUR, Duk. Bombax malabaricum. 

SAURA, is supposed to be derived from 
Surya, identical with Sol, the sun. 

SAURA. See Chameleons, Sauria. 

SAURA. A drink in use in the Nicobars, 
obtiiined from one of the palms. 

SAURA, see Saorali. 

SAU RAPATA or Saura ; Hindu worship- 
pers of Suryapati, tlie sun god. A sect 
of limited extent and total insignificance. 

SAURASHTRA, an ancient name of the 
peninsula of Guzerat. The name of Gurjjara 
in the time of Hwep Thsang, was confined 
to western Rajputaua and it was still a dis- 
tinct country from Saurashtra in a. d. 812, 
when Karka raja of Lateswara recorded a 
grant of laud. Between this date and a. d. 
1310, there is a gap of five centuries, during 
which period wc’have no mention of Gurjjara 
in any contemporary records. General Cun- 
ningham has a strong suspicion, however, 
that the movement of the Gujar race towarda 
the peninsula must have been connected 
the permanent conquest of Delhi, Kanoj ind 
Ajmer by the mahomedans, which rejected 
the Chohan and Rathor tribes from northern 
Rajputana and the Upper Ganges, and tkw^ 
them towards the south. The Ra thor occu- 
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pied Pali to the cast of Balmer in the Samvat between the peninsula, which he calls Sumennt 
year 1283, or a. d. 1226. This settlement of (Soinnath) and the kingdom of Gujarat, wbi<!h 
the Rather must liave driven the great body of he places on the coast to the north of Tana ; 
the Gujar from their ancient seats and forced that is, about Baroch and Sul’at. Even at the 
them to the south towards Anhalwara Patlau present day the name of Gujarat is not used 
and Eder. This was actually the case of the i)y the natives of the peninsula itself, who 
Gohil, who being expelled from Marwar by continue to <*all their country Surath and 
the Rathoi*, settled in the eastern side of the Kathiawar, the laitcT name having been a re- 
peninsula, which was named after them Gohil- cent adoption of the Mahrattas. AvS Ivarka 
warn. In the time of Akbar the Gujar had Kaja, was reigning in.A. i). 812, his grand- 
certaiiily not penetrated into the peninsula, as futlicr’s accession must have taken place in the 
Abul Fazl does not name them in his notice tliird quarter of the s(‘veuth century, that 
of the different tribes which then occupied the is, between a. d. (ioO and (375, whicli agrees 
Sirkar of Surat. But even at the present day with the actual date of a. d. (358, assigned 
there is no large community of the Gujar in by the native historians lor the d(‘structiou 
the peninsula, so that we must look for some of Balabhi, and the <‘Xtinction of the Ba- 
other cause for the imposition of their name labhi sovereignty in the }>eninsulu of Gujarat, 
on a large province wliich they have never An ancient capital of Sanrashtra, (Surat and 
completely occupied. From an old inscrip- Guzciat) was Bnlabliipnra, the dynasty being 
tiou of the kings of the Gurjjara tribe, we iiamod the Balabhi, Balhaia, or Bala-Kais 
learn that in S. 380, or a. i>. 458 the Gujar dynasty. The Jain chronicles of »Iai-Sinhi, 
liad pushed their conquests as far south as the coiisullod by Colonel Tod, trace the aiices- 
liHuks of the Narbada. In that year, and 1 try of Keiieksen, the founder of the Mewar 
subsequently in a d. 463, tJieir king Sri j family, up to Snmitra, tlie 56th dcsc(‘iul- 
Datta Xusaii made several grants of laud to i ant from Kama B. (!., 2029, fn)iics ; 950 
certain brahmans in the district of Akrures- | Buchanan, and 1100 Tod. Solar worship 
wara, near Jambusara which General Cun- first prevailed, alYerwards the Jain 252. In 
iitngham believes to be Akiesar, on the south A. 1). 523, Siladitya Avas slain, and Balabhi 
bank of the Narbada, opposite Baroch. was destroyed by the Partbians in 524. In 
But before s. 394, or a. d. 472, the Gujar A. I). 727 linpb or linppa, seized Cbitorfrom 
race must have been driven back to the north, the Mori tribe, and founded the Gohila or 
as far at least as Kambay, because the Gehlote dynasty of No war. But the Persian 
Chalukya prince Vijaya made several grants historians name Nosliizad, son of Nosliirvan, 
of land to the same brahmans in the town of or Malm Ihinu, daughter of Yesdejird, for tho 
Jambusara which lies between Baroch and origin of the Sesodia rm^e of Mewar, in A. D. 
Kambay. It is certain, therefore, that the 531. Sanrashtra means tluMcgion of the Saura, 
Gujar race had occupied the country to the an ancient tribe of sun-vvoivhippers, wliose 
north of the peninsula as early as the fifth origin is lost in the darkness of ages. At 
century of the Christian era. But two ceu- what epoch this peninsula was subjected by 
iuries later they had already lost their power the baura lace, wc are ignoiant ; but from 
as Hwen Thsang found a Kshatriyu prince Justian, Sirabo, Ptolemy, and both the 
on the throne of Gurjjara. They must still, Arrians, we can trace their way to a period 
however, have continued to form tlie hulk of coeval wiili Alexander tiie (ireat. Tho cou- 
the population of tho countries to the Avest quests of Menander and Apollodotus in the 
and south of Mount Abu ; auj as Ahf land of the or Saura, have given rise 

Khan, the first mahoraedau conqueror, under to much dis(| nisi lion by tlio learned Bayer, 
Ala-ud-din, Khilji, fixed his head quarters and the aimotators on the French translation 
lit Nalirwara, or AnhahAmra, in tho very of Strabo, Avho finding ^vpov cou])lod with 
heart of the Gujar country, General Cun- Avore for trail si erring the Syria of 

uingham thinks it probable that the name the Indian Sea to the Syria and Phmnicia of 
of Gujarat was then first applied to tliis the Med iter raiiean. It Avas, however, an easier 
new province of the Delhi empire ; and task for the kings of Bactria, even Avith the 
as the peninsula of Saurashlra formed a part detcfi ioralctl remnants of the Plmlaux, to 
of the province it was also included under the which, no doubt, they drilled their Judo, 
same general appellation. He therefore looks Getic subjects, to pass from Aria and Ara- 
upou the extension of the name of Gujrat to chosia, down the valley of the Indus, into 
the peninsula as a political convenience rather Sanrashtra, than to penetrate through tho 
than an ethnographical application. Hamilton desert lands or hostile tribes whicli would 
mentions that the greater part of Malwa and intervene in their wide march to Syria. In 
Khandeswas formerly called Gujarat ; and this the terms Surastrene and Syraatreue, em- 
is borne out by Marco Polo, who distinguishes ployed by the ancient authorities to designate 
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le InJian Syria, we Imve Sniiraslitra wilhout. 
ly ipiriatioru Colonel Tod stiys that lialliara 
as the title assumed, by the siKJcesfiil sove- 
jigus of Saurashtia. Suuraslitra or Sorelli, 

\o peninsula of (luzerat, is almost eiit off fr<»m 
le main land by two rivers. It is almost 150 
ilcs lonu*, the samo in breadth and eontains 
1 area of 22,000 scinare miles. Its mountain 
latures are theBurda Hills ending in the south 
I the Alieh range and the OsJiiiiii. The lofty 
id holy mouni of Girnar overlooks tlie nneieiit 
u tress of Junagarh (old fort) and a tract 
I the south, called the wJii<-h stn^tehes 

[) miles east and west, ainl 30 miles north 
lid south and consists of ri<Ige.s and hills 
)verod with dense forests, tr(‘(ss anti jungles 
iid full of almost inaceessahle fastnesses 
diieh forages have given shelter to robbers, 
ut laws anti the Aghora a sect of wild 
inatics I’eputed lo be cannibals. During the 
eventR century in A. i). 770, AVulluhhipur, 

:ie present Wulleh which had tlie most bril- 
ant court in India, fell before an eruption 
rom the north, su[)po.sed by Mount Stuart 
"dphinstoneto be Persians under Naosharwan 
iie Great, by Colonel Tod to be Scythians, 
nd by another authority to be Indo-Bactrians, 
nd the inJiabitants fl(*d ami founded new 
itics in Malwah. The old temjile of Somnath 
s in the city of Deo-Pattan. Mahmood left 
Jhazni, on his expedition against it in 
lept. A. D. 1024, his numerous army was 
ccompaiiicd by crowds of volunteers, the 
lower of the youth of Turkistaii. Ajmir and 
^.nhilwara fell before him. Advancing upon 
M)mnath, for two days, his most devoteil Ibl- 
owers were beaten headlong hack by the 
'aiour of the Rajpoots fighting for hearth 
Liid altar. On tlie 3rd day, Mahmood led 
L furious. eliarge in person, live thousand 
lindoos lay dead and the day was wou. 
^Vhen he entered tlie shrine of Som-Iswara, 
le beheld a superb edifice of Ijowii stone, its 
ofty roof supported by pillars curiously 
•arved and set with precious stones. In tlie 
idytum to which no external light i>ciic- 
rated, and which was illuminated only l>y a 
amp suspended from the centre by a golden 
diain, iipreared tlie symbol of Soin-Iswara — 
i stone cylinder which rose nine feet in | 
lieight above the floor of the temple and 
penetrated six feet below it. Two fragments 
of this object of idolatrous worsliip were at 
tli (3 king’s order broken off, that one raiglit 
be throwu at the thresliliold of the public. 
mosque and the other at the court gate of 
his own palace of Ghazni. Other fragments 
were reserved to grace tlie holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. While Mahmood was 
thus employed a crowd of brahmans offered 
an enormous ransom if the king w^ould desist 
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from furtlicr mutilation. Mahmud hesitated ; 
Imt after a moments fiause, he exclaimed 
I that he would he known by posterity not as 
the idol scdlev but as the “ destroyer.** The 
work of destruction then continued and was 
rewarded by the disc.overy in the vaults below 
the adytum of untold treasures. Thus fell 
Somnath. Its gates were taken to the mosque 
of Ghazni from which they were removed 
when the IBilish Indian army retired from, 
the occupation of that country in 1842, and 
Jjord Klhmborongh, Goveruor-Geueral, issued 
a Procalnintion, to the Princes and Chiefs, and 
! People of India. “My Brothers and my Friends 
1 he said, our victorious army bears the gates 
! of the temple of Soinnauth in triumph from 
j Affglciiiislan, and the despoiled tomb of sultan 
I Malinumd looks upon the ruins of Ghuzuee. 

! 'riie insult of 800 years is at last avenged. 
The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so 
long the memorial of your liumiliation, are 
become the proudest record of your national 
ilic proof of your superiority ill arms 
over the nations i)eyoud tlie Indus. To you, 
I’riiiees and Chiefs of Sirhind, of Rajwarra, 
ofMoIvva, and Guzerat, I shall commit this 
glorious trophy of successful war. You will, 

I yourselves, with all honour, transmit the gates 
of sandal-wood through your respective ter- 
ritories, to the restored temple of Somnauth. 
The Chief of Sirhind shall be informed 
at what time our vielorious army wdll first 
ileliver the gates of the temple into their 
guardianship, at the foot of the bridge of the 
Sutlej. My IJrothers and my Friends. — Ibave 
ever relied with eoufideiioe upou your atfach- 
meiit to the British Government. You see 
how worthy it proves itself of your love, when, 
regariliiig your honour as its own, it exerts the 
power of its arms to restore to you the gates 
of the tcmjde of Somnauth, so long the me- 
morial of your subjection to the Affghans. 
For myself, identified with you in interest 
and in feeling, I regard with all your own en- 
thusiasm the high achievements of that heroic 
army, reflecting alike immortal honour upon 
n?y native and upon my ado{)ted country. 
To preserve and to improve the happy 
union of our two countries, necessary as it is 
to the welfare ol'bofh, is the constant object 
of my thoughts. l;j>on that union depends 
the security of every ally, as well as of every 
subject, of the British Govenimcuf, from tho 
j miseries whereby, in former times, India was 
afllieted ; through that alone has our army 
now Avaved its triumphant standards over tlie 
ruins ot Ghuzuee, and planted them upon the 
Bala Hissar of Cabul. May that good Pro- 
vidence, which has hitherto so manifestly 
protected me, still extend to me its favour, 
that I may so use the power now intrusted 
1G5 



. SAURIA. 

to my hands, as to advance your prosperity 
and secure your happiness by placing the 
union of our two couuti'ies upon foundations 
wiiich may render it eiernal.” — 

The niahomedans who had only gained a par- 
tial authority over the Peshwa, the Gaikwur, 
and the Rujputs of Kattiawar, were succeeded 
by the Mahrattas in 17oo, who could only col- 
lect the revenue by means of troops, in mulk- 
giri or circuits. But, in 1808, Colonel Alex- 
ander Walker, then Resident at the Gaik- 
war’s court, was able to arrange for payment 
to the Gaikwar from the Rajput Chiefs of a 
certain fixed sum as suzerainties. When the 
Peshwa was overthrown in 1817, the British 
succeeded that power in the chief control. The 
gross revenues are estimated at a million ster- 
ling, but put of that £100,000 is paid as annual 
tribute in the proportion of two- thirds to the 
British Government and one-third to the 
Gaikwar. The population is millions. The 
tributaries are culled talukdars, of whom 
there are 224, and each of whom possesses 
exclusive jurisdiction in his own district, and 
only the Grassia and Mul Grassin are allowed 
to litigate with their ruling cl)iefs. These 
are sprung either from cadets of the ruling 
tribe are from proprietors of lands which 
they have originally seized and now defend 
with all the proverbial tenacity of the Rajput, 
who freely gives and takes life for acres. The 
principal talukdars are their Highnesses the 
Nawab of Juuagarh, — the Jam of Navanag- 
gar, and the Rawal of Bhownaggar, also the 
Rana of Forebandur, the Raj of Drangdra 
and the Thakur of Murvi. Juuagarh, the most 
important is held by a descendant of Sher 
Khan, Babi, a soldier of fortune who seized 
it in the general anarchy which preceded the 
subversion of the Moghuls. See Inscriptions, 
Kattiyawar, Khengar, Krishna, Mewar, Ste- 
venson. — Cunningham's Ancient Geog. of 
India, pp. 3 1 8-320-322 ; Thomas' Prinsep, 
p. 253 ; Tods Travels, pp, 252-53. 

SAUREE, the low castes of the Punjab, 
are the Sauree, Bouria and Hurni. 

SAURIA, the Lizard Order of Reptiles, 
which naturalists arrange as under: 

The Oroer of Lizards — Sauria. 

I. Crocodiles — Crocodilidas. 

II. Water Lizards — Varauidae. 

III. Land Lizards — Lacertidae. 

IV. Cordyles — Zonuridae. 

V. Skinits — Scincidae. 

VI. Acontiads — Acontiadidae. 

VII. Sand Lizards — Sepsidae. 

VIII. Geckos — Geckotidae. 

IX. Agames — Agamidae. 

* X. Cfeameleons — Chamaeleonidae. 

FIRST SlJB-Cf.ASS, REPTII.IA PROPER. 
jHie tyrdtr of 7\>rtoiiet-^CIielonia, 
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i 

I. Land TortoiBe 8 *Teiitadinid«. 

Testudo elegaiis, Fenitisula of India, Ceyloa 

horafleidii, Graj/ Afl'ghanlstan. ^ 

eloia'uta, Btyth Gamboja, Arakan, Mergul. 

11 . Freah-water Tortoiaca—Rinydidie. 
Manouria emya, M. tf Arakan, Tonaaaerin] 

Cuora amboi 11 611818, vmid , . . . Faster ii India. 

flavomargiiiata, Grtiy China, Formosa. 

tr ifasciata. Gray C hiiia 

Cyclemys oldhami, Gray Mertrui, Gamboja. 

l 4 xidea mouhotii. Gray, Cochin -cliiua. 

Not(»chely 8 platyiioia, Gmy.. Singapore. 

Geoemyda apiiioaa, Gray.... 'I'eniiBHerim, Pegu. 

grandiR, Gray Gamboja. 

Kmys ocellata, I). and B Tenasaerlm, Pegu. 

bealli, Gray Southern China. 

thurgi. Gray Bengal, Penang. 

miitica. Cantor Chiiaan. 

nigrioana. Gray • Southern, China. 

siuensiB, Gray Canton, Formosa. 

crasaicollia, Gray Mergui, Malayan Peninauli 

Gamboja. 

reovesii. Gray Cochin-china, Southern China 

trijuga, Schtoeiftfi Peninsula of India, Ceylon. 

macrocephala. Gray Siam, Gamboja. 

hamiltonii, Gray Lower Ganges. 

Patigshiira tecta, Gray 

I tentoria. Gray Deccan, Indus. 

flaviventer, Gthr Bengal? 

! smlthii. Gray Punjab? 

Batagur baska, Gray Ganges, Irawaddy. ^enang. 

lineatus. Gray Nepaul, Moulmein. 

ell loti. Gray Kistna River. 

affinis. Cantor Malayan Peninsula. 

d hongoko. Gray Nejial, Assam. 

Platy sternum inegaccphalum. 

Gray China, Pegu. 

III. Fresh-water Turtles— TrlNnycidae. 

Emydagranosa, Sckbpff, Hindostau, Sikkim, Bengal. 

ceylonensis. Gray Ceylon. 

vittata, Peters Goa. 

Trionyx sinensis, Weigm China, Chusan, Formosa. 

gingeticuB, Cuv Ganges, Penang. 

javanicus, Schtoeigg Ganges, Decoan, Penang. 

ornatus, Gray Siam, Gamboja. 

subplanus, Sefiweigg Singapore, Penang. 

guntheri. Gray 

Chitra indica. Gray Ganges, Malayan Peninsula. 

IV. Marine Turtles— Chclonid®. 
Caouanaolivacea, Coasts of 8 . E. Asia. 

(Tielonia virgata, Ffem (/oasts „ 

(/aretta souamata, L Coasts „ 

Dermatochelys coriacea, X.... Coasts ^ 

The Order of Lizards— Sauria. 

I. Crocodiles -Crocodilidac. 

CrocodiluB pal ustris, Less.... Ganges, Peninsula of India, 

Ceylon. 

siamensis, Schneid Siam, Gamboja. 

porosus, Schneid All rivers. 

pondicerianiiB. Gray Pondicherry, r 

Gavialis gangeticus, Gm Gauges. 

II. Water Lizards— VaranidaD. 

VaranuR flavescens, G my.... Ganges, Indus, Penang. 

dracsena, L From Bengal to Ceylon. 

lunatus, Gray 

nebulosus, Gray Bengal, Siam. 

Hydrosaurus salvator, 7 ^a 7 «r.. China, Siam, (Ceylon.) 

III. Land Lizards— Lacertidie. 

Tachydromus sexlineatus, ii.. Rangoon. 

meridionalis, Gthr Southern China. 

septentrionalis, Gthr Northern China. 

Cabrita leschenaultii Rwd , .... Coromandel. 

Ophiops jordoni, Blyth Mhow. 

Acanthodactylus cantoris, G..Kamnuggar. 
nilgberrensis, Jerd Coonoor. 

IV. (Cordyles— Zonuridae, 

Pacseudopusgracilis, Gray .. . . Khasya. 

V. Skinks -Scincidae. 

Tropidophorus microlopls, G..Chartabottm. 

cochi n-chinensis. Guv Cochin-china. 

aspris berdmori, Biy Mergui. 

Euprepes ohinensis, Gray .... China. 

rufesoens, Shaw From Afghanistan to China. 

montioola, Gthr Sikkim. 

olivaoeus. Gray Malayan Peninsula. 

macularius, Blyth Kungpore? 

trilineatus. Gray Carnatic. 

Mabouiaquadrilineata, /llytA. Hongkong, 

chinensts, Gray China. 

maculata, Blyth Assam. 
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SAVA. 


% 

umeoes billneatus* Othr KTeilgherries. 

lilmalafanus, Gthr, Bimalayas. 

achlepteiiit Othr Sikkim. 

modestttt, Othr Ningpo. 

reevesii, Onm .China. 

ladaoensiB, Gthr. Tibet 

formOBiiB. Blyth Mirzapore, Wuzeerabad. 

indiouB, Gray Sikkim. 

taprobanenslB, Ae^aart.... Ceylon. 

lumece ohalcideB, L Penang, Siam, Hongkong. 

BiamenBis. Othr Siam. 

bowringii, Gthr Hongkong, 

albopunctatuB, Gray Nellore. Mergiii. 

hardwiokii, Gray Penin»u1aof India. 

piinctaturt, E. PeninBuIa of India. 

isodactyluB, Gthr Gamboja. 

iagria. voflmscrii. Gray Bengal. 

Ihiamela lineata, Gray 

anguisme lanosticta, 3/e/T.. Coromandel. 

VI. Aconiiads- Acontiadldae. 

kcontias layardi, Kelaart .... Colombo. j 

fesBia burtonii Gray Ceylon. 

monodaotyla, (ihray Ceylon. 

VII. Sand Lizards— Sepsidae. 
phenoeephaluB tridoctylus, B. Afghanistan. 

VIII. Gecko -Geckotidie. 

recko guttatua, Daud FromSouthernIndia to China. 

Btentor. CaaU. Penang. 

Binithii, Gray Prince of Wales* Island. 

monaroiius,M if B Malayan Peninsula, Ceylon. 

japonicuB. D. <fB China, Chiisan. 

flwinhonis, Gthr, Northern China. 

BubpalmatuB, Gthr Chikiaiig. 

?tychozoon homalocephalum, 

Crevetdt. Penang, Singapore. 

ETemidaotyhiB triednis, /)«?«/. Ceylon, Peninsula of India. 

niaoulatuB, J). ^ B, From Ceylon to China. 

Bykesii, Gthr Deccan. 

freiiatus, D. <f B From Ceylon to Siam. 

leschenaultii, D, <f B Madras. 

punctatufl, Jerd Tellicherry. 

ooctmi, />. & B Penang, Bombay, Ceylon. 

leiuriia berdmorei, Blyth,,,, yievffui. 

Peripia peronii, 1). if B Penang, Ceylon. 

cantoris, Gthr Penang. 

Sycteridiumschneideri,^Anic.Ceylon, Bengal, Assam, Siam, 

Penang. 

Pbelsiima andamanense, Andaman Islands, 

jymnodactylus triedrus, 6Y.. Ceylon. 

pulchellus, Gray Penang, Singapore. 

fraenatus, Othr Ceylon. 

kandianus, Kelanrt Ceylon. 

mysoriensis, Jerdon Bangalore. 

indiouB, Gray Neilgberries. 

malabaricus, Jerdon Malabar. 

littoralls, Jerdon Malabar. 

deccanensis Gthr, Deccan. 

yariegalus, Blyth Moulmein. 

naultinus fasciolatus, B/ 2 /tASubathoo. 

Pentadactylus bornecusis, 0„ Borneo. 

felinus, Gthr Singapore. 

duvaucelii, D, <f B Bengal. 

Puellula rubida, Blytn Andaman Islands. 

Bublepharis hardwickihGray.Peninsula of India. 

IX. Agames— Agamidse. 

Draco volans, L Penang, Singapore. 

retioulatuB, Othr Philippine Islands. 

timorensis, Kuhl Timor, 

cornutus, Othr Borneo. 

fimbriatuB, Kuhl dava. 

maculatus. Gray, Siam, Penang, Tenasscrim. 

spiloptenis, Wiegm Manilla. 

dusBumieri, JD, 4" B, Peninsula of India. 

quinquefasciatiis, Omy Penang. 

tssniopterus, Othr, Siam, Tenasserim. 

hsematopogon, Boie, Java. 

bimaculatiis, Gthr Philippine Islands. 

lineatuB, Daud, Amboyna, Celebes. 

roBtratus, Othr. Borneo. 

Otocryptis bivittata, Ceylon. 

Dyriocephalus Bcutatus, L Ceylon. 

Ceratopnora stoddartii, Gmy. Ceylon. 

tennentii, Gthr Ceylon. 

aspera, Othr. Ceylon. 

CophotiB oeylanica, Peters.., .Ceylon. 

Japalura variegata, Gm 2 /.... Sikkim. 

swinhonis. Or Formosa. 

))olygonata, Hallowelt Loochoa 

Siianapondioeriana, Cuv Western India. 

minor, Othr Madras, Ceylon. 

Dilophyrus grandis, Orav » . . . Kangoon. 

Bronohooela oristatella, AuALMalavan, Peninsula. 

smaragdina, Othr GamboJa. 

Jabata, D. <f B Pondicherry. 
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CaloteB Tmioolor, Dtsud Ceylon, Continent of India. 

nemorioola, Jerd Neilgherries. 

mystaoeuB, D. 4 B, Pegu, Slam, Mergui, Ceylon. 

rouaii, D. 4 B.,,, 

ophlomacbuB, Merr Ceylon, Southern India. 

p]atyc6pfl,BM^ Cberra, PunjL 

nigrilabris, Peters Ceylon. 

emma, Gray Mergui. 

maria. Gray HiinalayaB. 

Salea horsfiebiii, Gray Neilgherries, Ceylon, 

Oriocalotes minor, Gray Himalayas. 

Acanthosaura armata, Gm 2 /..KaBtern India. 

capra, Gthr ....Cliartaboum. 

coronata, Gthr, Cliartaboum. 

Oriotiaris ellioti, Gthr oikkim. 

Tiaris tiara suberistnta, Blyth,Vovt Blair. 

Physiguathus cocliinchiueii 

Bis, Cuv Cochin-china. 

men tager, Gthr Chartabou tn . 

Liolepis guttutus, Cuv Kastern India, China. 

ITromttHtix hitrdwickii, Gray. Hi ndosiati. 

Charasia dorsalis, Gray Southern India. 

Stellio tuberculalus, Gray.... Upper Hindustan, Himalaya. 
Trapelus niegalonyx, G^/ir... .Afghanistan. 

Phrynocephalus tickelii, Gr.. Afghanistan* 

caudivDlvuhiH, Pall Tibet. 

brachysauraornata, Blyth., 

Family of Chameleons— Cham. i:leoi(id.s:. 
Chamseleo vulgaris, 7>au<I...,Penin. of India, Ceylon. 

SAURURACE-®, Lindl. an order of 
plants comprising, 1 Gen., 1 Sp., of Hout- 
tuynia. 

SAUSSUREA GOSSYPINA. In East 
Nepaul, at the summit of the Wallan Choon 
pass, at an elevation of 16,748 feet, above 
the sea, the plants gathered by Dr. Hooker 
near the top of the pass were species of 
Comjjositiic, grass, and Areiiaria ; the most 
curious was Saussurea gossypina, which 
forms great clubs of the softest white wool, 
six inches to a foot high, its dowers and 
leaves seeming uniformly clothed with the 
warmest fur that nature can devise. Gener- 
ally speaking, the alpine plants of the Hima- 
laya are quite unprovided with any special 
protection of tliis kind ; it is the prevalence 
and conspicuous nature of the exceptions 
that mislead, and induce the careless observer 
to generalise hastily from solitaiy instances ; 
for the prevailing alpine genera of the Hima- 
laya, Arenarias, primroses, saxifrages, fumi- 
tories, Ranunculi, gentians, grasses, sedges, 
&c., have almost uniformly naked foliage. — 
Hooker, Him. Journ. Vol. i, p. 225. 

SAUTPOORA MOUNTAINS, form a 
mountain range which divide the Nerbudda 
from the Taptee valleys, extending from 21* 
and 22°, and 73* 40' to 78", when it becomes 
confounded with the Vindhya. The average 
elevation, supposed 2,500 feet : Aseerghur 
hill fort, 1,200 feet. They form the northern 
base of tlje Deccan table-laud. The southern 
declivity towards Taptee, is abrupt ; N. to- 
wards Nerbudda, gentle. The mountains 
rise into peaks. 

SAUVADY MARAM, Tam. A timber 
of Coimbatore, I)r. Wight. 

SAUVIRA, Sans. Sulphuret of Antimony. 

SAUVIRAjOr Sophir a district in W. India. 

SAVA, or Saveh, a town in Persia lying 
' between the towns of Kazvin and Ispahan. 
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SAVORY. 

This is supposed to he the aneiont Saba, 
wlience the three magi took their departure 
when they proceeded to adore the infant 
Jesus at Bethlehem. 

SAVA, eldest son of Bama, the ancestor 
of the IJalla, a Surya Vansa race of Rajputs. 

SAVAI, a fish of Luke Thalesap cured 
with the aslios of the palm tree, 

SAVANORE, or Sanorr, its chief is a 
pathaii whose ancestor, in I7o0, was one of 
the three patlmn inahomedaLis who conspir- 
ed against Nassir Jung. 

SAVARA, see Inscriptions. 

SAVARA, or Sun r, the Suari of Pliny, 
and Sabarai of Ptolemy. 

SAA^ARA SAKA, according to Manu, one 
of the outcuste military tribes. Tlie ( Miiiia is a 
race alluded to by ancient Sanscrit writers, 
as dwelling on the extreme east, hut further 
into India than at present, and Air. IliintcM-, 
(p. 28) considers that the aboriginal races of 
the eastern peninsula, Burniali and India 
north of the A^indliya range <lerived tlndr j 
speeeli from a source common to tlieinselvcs ! 
and the Chinese. ! 

SAVARYIvEERAY,Tam. Creei.s, wliidi ! 
grow in the sontliern pai ls of the peninsula , 
and are eaten by the people. — Ainslies Mat. 
Med.,p. 256. 

SAVE, Can. Samnhi, Tkl. There are 
two sorts of this grain, viz., llari Save and 
llejjane. Poor people use them in food — 
M. E. 0/1857. 

SAVEL KURUNDU, Singh. Cinnamon. 
SAVENDRUG, in lat. 12“ 55' ? X., long. 
77* 16' E. in Mysore, W. of liangalore. a 
hill station 4,005 feet above tlie sea, G. T. S, 
SAVIjGuz., Hjnd. Maccaroni, Vermicelli. 
SAVI CHINA WARI, Hind. Punicum 
miliaceum. 

SAVIRELA CHETTU, Tkl. Piederia 
foetida, L. ; IV. 4' ^-9 1,300 ; ./J., i, 683. 
Sans., syn. of Prasarine. 

SAVITI MUNNU COPPU, Tel. Soda. 
SAVITREE RIVER, rises in the westfun 
Ghauts, in lat. 18® 17' long. 73® 27' runs 
S. E., into Indian Ocean. — Length 70 m. 
SAVITRI, wife of Satyavana. 

SA VITRI a word in the Gaetri mautram 
meaning the sun. See Gayatri, Surya, Ilin- 
doo^ Zonar, orZennaar. 

SAVITRI VRATA, a feast observed by 
hindoo women, about the 16tb J uue. On this | 
occasion they worship the Indian fig tree, to 
preserve them from widowhood. 

SAVITTA MANNU UPPU. Tel. Soda. 
SAVON, Fr. Soap. 

SAVORRA, It. Ballast. 

SAVORY. Satureja hortensis, and S. raon- 
iana, aromatic herbs, now fallen into disuse, 
used to flavour soups, 
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SAW-LEAVED CENTAURY. 

SAVU ISLAND, its S. E. point is in lat. 
10* 37' S. long., 122* 0’ E., and is 18 miles 
long. 

Savu and Rotti, are small islands to the 
west of Timor, and very remarkable as 
possessing a handsome race, with good features, 
resembling in many characteristics, the race 
produced by mixture of the hindoo or Arab 
with the Malay. They are certainly distinct 
from tin? Timorese or Papuan race and must 
he cbiss(*d in the. western nithor than the 
eastern division of the Archipelago, — IVal- 
luccy Vol. ii, p. 277. See Rotti, Sumba, 
Timor I nut. 

SAWA. Tlie Kariang, tlie Sawa, the'Ka, 

[ and Ihe Chong, are wild and inigralory races, 
the fir.'^t and second being the same people 
hut inhabit various portions of the liurmaii 
dominions. Tlie Ka, a term whicli, in fhe 
Siannvse language means slave, but who are 
called b}'^ the Ivamhojans, Pa-nong, inhiibit the 
mountains of Lao, honlering upon Kamhoja. 
The Chong, a more indnstrioiis and settletl 
people than the rest of this class, inhabit tlie 
hilly country on the eastern sich; of the gulf 
of Siam, l)(‘iween the (deveiith and tweliili 
<l(‘gr('es of North latitude. The Samang, are 
a diminutive raijo of savage negroes, dwelling 
j in the mountainous regions of the Malayan 
; Peninsula. — Crawfurd^ Embassy^ p. 449. 

I SAWA, Malav,, artificially irrigated rice 

fields. 

SAWA II, Pokka sawan and kaclia sawaii 
IIiNM) of Multan, are terms used of indigo in 
certain stages of manufacture, 
j SAWAL, IIiNi). Potamogeton crispus, 

! also Amarantus nnardaim. 

SAWALl, A In us .9^;. also Potamo- 

getoii gramineus. 

SAWANK, lIiNi). Opli.sincnorn frimien- 
taceum ; also the wild species of Panicum 
colonum, us(*d on fast days by liindoos. 

SAWAN MULL, made many canals in 
Mooltan. 

SAWARA, see India. 

SAWFISH, species of Pristis, see Fishes. 

SAWIGHT, See Kyans. 

SAWIL KODI, Tam. Rubia cordifolia. 

SAWITE, see Kyan. 

SAWN AN, IliNi>. FraxiDus floribunda. 


SAWS. 

Fit. fWaji, graji, AlALAr. 

.Sagun, Geh. Garguji, „ 

Kurwuttee, Gdz., Hind. Sorraa, Port. 

A.r.1, ,, Hue 

Hegbo, It, ijicrraH, Sp. 


Implements of variou.s sizes, for cutting 
wood, iron, and other hard substances. — 
IPaulkmr. 

SAW-LKAVEl) CENTAURY, Eno. 
Centaurea behen.<-~-Z>tn». 
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SAXIFEAGA LIGULATA. 


SAYNDI. 


i^AWUII, Malay. Anchor. 

^WUL, a river near Purali or Pcorah in 
Almorah. 

SAWUB, Malay. A very beautiful nud 
useful wood of Java : the colour resembles that 
of mahogany, but the grain is closer, and it is 
more ponderous : its chief use is for handles 
of tools for carpenters and other artificers, 
for machinery, especially for the teeth of the 
wheels of mills, and other purposes where a 
hard and durable wood is r(‘quii ed. On ac- 
count of its scarcity, it is uniformly cut down 
in Java before it arrives at the necessary 
size for cabinet work. Porests of it grow 
on the hills of Bali, opposite the Javan shore, 
whence it is brought over by boat-loads for 
sale. 

SAXiE, see Kelat. 

SAXICAVA, a genus of molluscs. 
SAXICOLA (ENANTIIE, the Wlioaloar 
of Eifl’ope, W. Asia, plains of Up)>er India, X. 
Africa, Arctic regions, Orccnlaiul! migratory. 
Tliere are si'veral other Indian Wiiciitears, ; 
all of whi<di arc different IVum those of Ku- , 
rope cxeci4hig S. leucomela j bui S. stapaxina i 
is replaced in India by »S. atrogularis and S. | 
leinmra by S. leucuroides (opistholeuca of 
Strickland) which occurs likewise in In. E. 
Africa. — Bhjth\ Jerdoii. 


SAXICOLA UUBICOLA, 

Pratincola hidicji, Bhjih. | 1’, saturatior, Jio(f(/son. 

Indian -bush -chat, Eno. StoinshniatzCr, Gek. 
Junglo bramble bird, „ Scbwarz-ktdiligcr, ,, 

Stone -chatter, „ SaltabaHioiie, It. 

,, -smith, „ Zompjicaidi, „ 

,, -clink, „ Saltinpolo, „ 

Moore-'ritliiig, ,, Adavikainpanalinclu,TEn. ! 

ToKinet Rubicolo, Fit. Adaui kaaijia jifcta, ,, 

hlotoux Traquet, „ 

It is found in Tlussin, Germany, France, 
Provence, Italy, Smyrna, Japan, tlie Deccan, 
tlio banks of the (lantjcs, the mountains of 
Upper Hindustan, Senegal, and Soutli Africa | 
(Cape), England, Ireland, and Scotland. Jer- ! 
don names also, of the gemi.s Saxicola, S. 
Icnuroides, S. picata, S. leucomela, and S. 
deserta. — Jerdon, Vol. ii, p. 124 ; English 
Cyclopcedia, p. 6H7. 

SAXIFRAGACEili:, EC. The Saxi- 
frage tribe of plants comprising 8 Gen., o 4 | 
species, viz., 6 Ilydrangia ; 1 Ciamitis ; 1 i 


Adamia ; 21 Saxifraga ; 1 Chry^ospleninm ; 
1 Tiarella ; 1 Asti 1 be ; 2'Vahlia. These 
Saxifraga genus of floweriug plants arc most- 


ly natives of Britain with wliite, yellow, or. 
pink flowers, S. umbrosa, the Loudon pride, 
is a pretty flower, the spe<!ies are easily cul- 
tivated from seed in any garden soil, — 
Riddell. 

SAXIFRAGA FLAGELLARIS, a plant 
of Melville Island. See Saxifraga stcuopyllu. 

SAXIFRAGA LIGULATA, Wall. 


Bat pia, JHEI-IJM. Saprotii, Eavi. 

Bopal wiit'piiulii, Kancra Til kacliahi, „ 

•SliaprocUi, Cuenaii. Sliiblack. 

Kur^otar dliarposh, ,, Makhan, Bear. 

t Baiipatitik, ,, 

I SAXIFRAGA STENOPHYLLA, Roglc. 

Mu i pari, Pnus, ' Fairy-hair, Kso. 


So ijum(3d from its numerous thread-like 
stolons, in which and its general appearance 
it closely resembles the Saxifraga flagcllaris 
of Melville Island. 

SAXIFRAGA CILIARIS, sec Cbamae- 
rops khasiana. 

SAXIFRAGE. 

Shili-hu-wci, CniH. ! Nyo-puh-shiii-Wfai, iisf. 

This acrid plant grow.s near wa^er ; it has 
small yellow ‘iO\ver.s. It is reeommou'Ld in 
all diseases of the .souses and great orifioc:; oi 
the body ; it act^ as aii r ir.otic and diaphoretic. 

SAYA, lIiNi)., i'Ern; Shade, a ehadow. 
A .'ihade, a gho^ t 

S.A Y T.a'.t. Ilodvotoa innbcllata. — Lam., 
R. Hr. 

j SAVA, M.Vijn. Te-tona grauclis. 

SAYA DFi .MALllA, a group of Madrc- 
' pori(3 islands, S. E. of the Maldives, Figuier. 

S.AYA ELi.F., 'I’a?!. Salvia Bcngalensis. 

SAYAN, or Sayammnl, SiiKill. Ilcdyotcs 
umbcllata. — Lain., It. Hr. 

SAYANA ACIiARYA, a man of high 
station and a deservedly celebrated scholar, 
wlio wrote a commentary of the Vedas. Ho 
was brought up at the court of Vira Bukku 
Baya, raja of Vijtanugger in the 14tli cen- 
tury of our era. See Madbava, Veda. 

SAYANA N, see Sayaua, Vedas. 

8AYAV\'EK — ? lledyotis umbellata. 

SAYER, Abai’.. Literally, travelling : 
but in the fiscal system of India, applied to tha 
transit duties levied on goods passing from 
one district or one territory to another. It 
was finally abolished in 1834, 1837 and 1844 
in the three presidencies of Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras. The transit duties in Madras 
alone amounted to £310,000 sterling a year. 

SAiMBUND, Hind. Silk cords, wlik gold 
or silver ta.ssol.s, for fastening the bedding or 
mattras.'! to the bod.slead. 

SAYL, Di K. Tambara, Malay. Cypri- 
niis, specie s. 

SAY^L KUNDE, Tam. Cyprinus, species. 

SAYMt^U KAZriANGU,TAM. The root 
of Culudiura esculcutum. Saymbu kirc are 
tlie greens. 

SAYJII-KI-rTIALLT, Hind. Lablab vul- 
garis. 

S AYN D, Beng., Hind. Euphorbia nivulia. 
Ch'upul semi is the prickly pear. 

SAYNDI, IIiND. The juice or toddy ofthe 
date tree ; Tari is the sap ofthe Tar or palmyra 
tree, Horassus flabelliformis ; Narelli is from 
the uarel or cocoanut tree, cocos Mcifera. 
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SCAMMONY. 


SCALIE. 

SATNDI KA JHAR, Duk. Elato syl- 1 twining plant, common tbroughoat the forest 


SAYND-KA DOODH, Duk. Nara shij, 
Hind. Euphorbium. 

SAYUR KALADI, Malay. Sayur is tlie 
generic term for vegetables. Kaladi Is the 
Arum colocasia of Roxburgh with a large leaf 
and an edible root. It grows in marshy 
ground and is much used by the Chinese for 
food for their pigs. — Jour. Ind. Arch., JSo. 
11, Vol.v. 

SAYWIAN, Hind. Vermicelli which the' 
natives usually prepare between the hands 
instead of using a press. Sayweeau-ka-tukhta, 
a board for making saywcean on. Vermicelli 
is also prepared by being run through sieve 
holes into hot water. 

SAYYID MAJID, see Somal, Bcer-us- 
somal. 

S AZ ANEI, Hind., Pshtu. ‘ The stinger,’ 
Urtica, species. 

SAZPOSH, Hind. Lavatera cachemiriana. 

SBANGJA, Hind., Tib. Moss tea, a sub- 
stitute for real tea. 

SCABBARD. For these, the people of 
the East Indies set a great value upon the 
skin of a fish which is rougher than a seal- 
skin. Upon the back of the fish there are six 
little holes, and sometimes eight, somewhat 
elevated, with another in tlie middle, in the 
form of a rose. They make scabbards for 
swords of the skin ; and the more those holes 
grow in in the form of a rose, the higher value 
they put upon them ; Tavernier had seen 
ten thousand cx'owns given for a skin. — Ta- 
vernier's Travels, pp. 1 .'ll -152. 

SCABJOSA ELEGANS. This genus of 
flowering plants, with the scent of honey, are 
well adapted for ornamenting the flower gar- 
den, they are propagated by seed, and grow 
readily in any good soil, the seed may be 
sown in pots at the close of the rains, and 
the plants removed when a few inches high. 
—Riddell. 

SCABBITA SCABRA, Vahl., alscfScab- 
rita triflora, L. Mant. Syns. of Nyctauthes 
arbor-tristis. 

SCABRTUSCULA, see Collinsia. 

SCJEVOLA BELA-MUDAGUM, Linn. 

SCiEVOLACEiE, Lindl. An order of 
plants of 1 gen. and 3 species. 

Bela mudagam, Mtd. | Scicvula taccada, Rorb. 

A shrub, cultivated in gardens, with dark 
shining green leaves. 

SCA5VOUA TACCADA, Roxb. 

Scmvola bcia mudagum, Linn. 

S. taccada and S. kmnigii grow in Ceylon 
and on tlie shores of the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

SCALARIA, a genus of molluscs. 

SCALIE, of Cuttack, the fibre of a gigantic 
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jungles of the province. It is used for cyd- 
age, and is made into twine for mat-making 
and roofing purposes. . 

SCALLOP. 

Jula, Hind. | KaRlikul, Pbrs. 

The fakir’s dish, made of a half sea>coco- 
anut shell : speaking of a child of unknown 
parentage the phrase is, fakir-ke-jhulay may 
tukra kon dala, who threw the portion into 
the fakir’s scallop. 

SCALPING. Abbe Domeuich relates a 
conversation between two wai'riors. Is it a 
chief who speaks to Mahto-totia ? See the 
scalp which hangs from the bit of my horse, 
answered the Scheyenne. The scalp fastened 
to the extremity of a pole, is placed in the 
conqueror’s cabin : and on days of parade or 
battle, in front of the cabin. The chiefs sus- 
pend it to their horse’s bridles. Scalpiim is a 
practice that originated in High and North- 
eastern Asia. The words of the Father of 
Histoiy are as follows : — “ Of the first 
enemy a Scythian sends down, he quaffs the 
blood ; he carries the heads of ifll that he 
has slain in battle to the king ; for when he 
has brought a head, he is entitled to a share 
of the booty that may be taken — not other- 
wise ; to skin the head, he makes a cir- 
cular incision from ear to ear, and then ; 
laying hold of the crown shakes out the skull, 4 
after scraping olF the flesh with an ox’s rib, 
he rumples it between his hands, and having 
thus softened the skin, makes use of it as a 
napkin ; he njipeuds it to the bridle of the 
hoi*so he rides, and prides himself on this, 
for the Scythian that has most of these skin 
napkins is adjudged the best man, &c., &c. 
They also use the skulls for drinking cups.” 

The under-lying ideas were doubtless the 
natural wish to preserve a memorial of a 
foeman done to death ; and at the same time 
to dishonour his hateful (corpse by niuti!flitJ(L^*' 
Fashion and tradition regulate the portions 
of the human frame preferred. Scalping is 
generally but falsely supposed to be a pe<*.u- 
liarly American practice. The Abba Em. 
Domenech (Seven Year’s Residence ui the 
Great Deserts of North America, xxxix,) 
quotes the decalvai’e of the ancient Gomans, 
the capillos et outem detrahere of the code 
of the Visigoths, and the annuls of Flude, 
which prove that the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Fra.nks still scalped about a. d. 879. 

SCALY ANT-EATER, Eng. Ant-eater. 

SCAMMONEA, It. 

SCAMMONEE, Fb. Scummony. 
SCAMJMONY. 

Snkmoonia, Abab. Sakmoonia, Guz., Hind. 

Scamnionee, Fa. Soainmonea, It. 

Skoaimonien, Gbb. Escamonea, Sr. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 


SCARITID^. 


I 

This is fouDd in the bazars of India ; it is the 
product of Convolvulus scammonia, a native 
of Syria, the Levant, and Guzerat, and is 
juice of the plant when dried. The scammony 
of Aleppo occurs in fragments, voluminous, 
dry, light, spongy, friable, pulverulent, with 
dull fracture of blackish grey, but covered 
with grey powder resulting from the reciprocal 
friction of the pieces, slightly transparent 
in small flakes, which become white and 
rather adherent when rubbed with a wet 
finger ; odour disagreeable, taste weak, acrid, 
bitter, and repulsive, powder greyish white. 
The species of scammony is often adulter- 
ated with concrete juices of a similar kind^ 
with dour, chalk, sand and earth. Good 
scammony consists of resin 60, gum 3, ex- 
tract 2, and earthy and vegetable impurities 
25 per 100. The most abundant harvest 
of scammony is in Smyrna and Aleppo. 
TherS are several modes of collection, which 
give rise to corresponding commercial varie- 
ties. The neck of the root being laid bare 
is divided transversely, and shells are placed 
around th« edges to receive the juice as it 
exudes. This subsequently thickens in the 
air. The drug collected in this mode is 
called shell scammony. This occurs in small 
porous masses, sometimes smooth, of red- 
dish or whitish grey colour ; of waxy frac- 
ture, yellowish and half-transparent, in thin 
layers, of disagreeable taste and smell ; on 
drying it becomes adhesive. Instead of 
shells the leaves of the chesnut tree arc some- 
times used, and a flattened scammony of good 
quality collected. If the roots be cut in suc- 
cessive layers, the scammony is inferior, but 
still esteemed. It is dried either over a slow 
fire or before the sun, and then moulded into 
sUimpcd^ pas tiles, of a whitish colour. This 
variety is very rare in commerce. Lastly, an 
extract is prepared from the expressed juice 
of the roots and stalks, this is moulded into 
round masses, of black, vitreous and resinous 
fracture. The Arab name of this drug, U1 Sug- 
moonia, signifies the purgative. Several old 
preparations called “diagrediuin” (SiaKpqBiovj) 
are mixtures of scammony \vith sulphur aud 
liquorice, and are now no longer used. — 
G'Shanghnessy^ pp. 500, 501. See Convol- 
vulus scammonia. 

SC AND A, see Vedas. 

SCANDENT LOMARIA, Lomaria scan- 
dens. See Ferns. 

SCANDINAVIA. Amongst the Arian 
races who went to the north-west, there is no 
grounds for the belief that the Saxons con- 
tinued to offer human sacrifices after their 
settlement in Great Britain, but in their own 
land the immolation of captives in honour of 
their gods was by no means uncommon. The 
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great temple at Upsal, in Sweden, appears to 
have been especially dedicated to Odin, Thor 
and Frea. Its periodical festivals were ac- 
companied by different degrees of conviviality 
and license, in which human sacrifices were 
rarely wanting, varied in their number and 
value by the supposed exigency. In some 
cases even royal blood was selected that the 
imagined anger of the gods might be appeased. 
In Scandinavia, the authority of the priest 
was much greater than it would appear to 
have been among the Anglo-Saxons. It was 
his word, often, which determined where the 
needed victims should be found. It was his 
hand that inflicted the wound, and his voice 
which said, “I send thee Odin,” declaring the 
object of the sacrifice to be that the gods 
might be propitiated, that there might be a 
fruitful season or a successful war. In no 
point docs resemblance more attach between 
the ancient German and Scandinavian tribes, 
and the martial Bajpoot or ancient Gete, 
than in their delicacy towards females. See 
India, Sacrifice, Sanscrit, Yug. 

SCAN SORES, an order of birds of the 
class, Aves comprising, 

Order I. — Scausores. 

Fam, Psittacidse. 

Sub-Fam, Cacatuinsc, 2 gen., 5 sp., viz., 1 Calyp- 
torhyncus, 4 Cacatua. 

Sttb-Fam. Psittacinsc, Parrots, 3 gen., 13 sp., viz., 

1 Coracopsis, 2 Tanygnatbus, 10 Palseornis. 

Sub- Fam. Platycercinse, Ground Parakeets, 2 gen. , 

2 sp., viz., I Aprosmictus, 2 Platycercus. 

Sub-Fam, Loriiuse, Lories, 4 gen., 1 sub-gen. and 

13 sp., viz., 

Scctim i, tongue notfilammted, 

2 Eclectus, 3 Loriculus. 

Section ii, tongue filammted. 

3 Lorius, 4 Eos, 1 Trichoglossus. 

SCARDO, the chief town of Balti, is 7,255 

feet above the sea. See Iscardo, Shigar. 

SCARIDJE, a family of insects of the 
order Homoptera which may be shown as 
under : 

Order Homoptera Lair, 


Fam. Cicadidos, Weewt. 
Dundiibia, Am. d:Scrv. 
Cicada, Linn. 

Fam. Fulgorida;, Schaum, 
Hotinus, A m. Serv. 
Pyrops, Spin. 

Aphaena, G^uer. 
Elidiptera, Spin. 

Fam, Cixiidae, Wlk. 
Eurybrachys, Guer. 
CixiuB, Lvtr. 

Fam. Issidee, Wlk. 
Heinisplucrius, Schaum. 
Fam. Derbidse, Schaum. 
Thracia, Westm. 

Derbe, Fahr, 

Fam. Flatti dto , Scliau m, 
Flatoides, Gua7\ 
Ricania. 


Pocciipotera, Jjatr. 
Fam. Membracidas, WlJc. 
Oxyrliachis, Germ. 
Centrotus, Fahr. 

Fam. CercopidXy Leach. 
Cersopis, Fabr. 
Ptyelus, Lep. and Serv. 
Fam. Tettigoniidie, Wlk. 

Tettigonia, Latr. 

Fam. Scarise, Wlk. 
Ledra, Fehr. 

Gypona, Guar. 

Fam, lassida;, Wlk. 

Acoce})halu8, Guar. 
Fam. Psyllida, Latr. 

Psylla, Goff. 

Fam. Coccidte, Leach. 
Lccanium, lUig. 
Coccus. 


SCARITID.®, a family of coleopteroas 
insects belonging to llic section Geodephaga, 
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SCHANGA-CUSf'I. 


SCHLAOENTWEIT. 


which coiTospouds to the Cambus an<l Ciciii- 
<lola of Linua:na. Siagoim (W;ratu is mot with 
ia Nepal atiil various parts of JixJia ; a speci- 
men fi’om Egypt, if not the self-same, is so 
exceedingly alike in size and sculpture, that 
it is very difficult to distinguish. Tlic Scari- 
tidem .abound iu both hemispheres. 8ai>feru.« 
of India is represented by Oxystomus ia the 
Brazils, and in Africa by Acanthoscclis. 
Morio and Clivina will, perhaps, bo found iu 
both the Old and New World ; the latter, in- 
deed, is common to all (emperaturcs ; the 
former may eventually occur iu Europe, per- 
haps in Sicily. — Hope, M.h. 1840, 

f. 115. 

SCARLET, is a colour forbidden to maho- 
medans, but many of them Avejir it. 

SCARLET CLERODENDRON, Eno. 


SCHARLACHBEEREN, Gkh. Keimes. 
SCHAVALOS, Sp. Shawls, • 

SUHEDUDII, Rus. Acorns. 
SCMEEPS-BESCHUIT, Dot. Biscuit. 
SCHELESO, Sans. Iron. 

I SCHELK, Rus. Silk, 
j SCllEMBRA-VALLI ? Maleal. Vitis 
imliGa. 

SCHEM-PARITl ? Malkal. Hibiscus 
rosa-sinonsis. 

SCHENA, or Karuna — ? Amorphopballus 
caixipanulatus. 

SCHERNOWOI KAMEN, Rus, Mill- 
stones. 

SCTlERUIiALA, Maj.eal. ilirua lanata. 

SCHEIUJKATU - VALLICANIRAM ? 
M A LEAL. Stryelinos colubrina. 

SCllERLI-PULA ? Maleal. iErua la- 


Clerodondron squaniattiin. 

SCARLET (JLOVER, I^ng. Trifoliuin 

ijicarnatuin. 

SCARLET TXORA, Eng. Ixoira cocci- 
nca, hinn. 

SCARLET OLEANDEl?, Eng. Nerium 
eoccineum. 

SCAVENGER, the lowest r, lass of me- 
nials iu Rritisli India, are the seaveu<;ers. 
They ju’ofess uiahoinedanisni and hiudiiisni. 
They arc styled Lal-Tx'^i, ilalal-hhor, Me JUar ; 
the women arc styled Latcliec, oj- Lakshi 
from the hindoo Laki 

SCAVIOLA .LCiU^UAj a idaucoiis 
plant of the .Ensteni Arehi[>c!a;.»‘o. 

SCEPACEiE, Lhtdl. A r:iu»>iy of jda.Ms. 
comprising o {/encJK arid i’oiir , \iv., i 

Lepidostucii 3 "S ; 2 tSeci-a aad \ ' 

(lia, of the Khassva and r-uiTuali 


SCEPTRE, tlio CWbiiri of the 1 




rulers, a long rod XvliU ja.* ir m ■.■■.Ikr uu 
it, often placed bclhrc iIk* e??di, mi titnuic. 
“Cbliari iriuishoot fha,’"' i us rod wa;, idtL’ig, 
is a familar jdirase, which luiLht he iruden.d 
his sceptre i,i liriii.--" p"oi 

i,/7. 410. 

SCEURA MARINA, Forst 
Aviccunia tomentosa, 

SCIXADA-VELI, Id . a j.kal. A «p?iragus 


Hyu, 


of! 


natu. 

SCIIERU-SCHUNDA ? Maleal. Sola- 
uum iiKiicurn. * 

SCI I ETTJ ? M A LEAL. Ixora coccinea. 
SCHE'rTI-CODJVELl ? Plumhago ro- 
sea. 

SCIHEFER, Gku. Slate, . 
SCHILI^AI), Geu. Tortoise sludl. 
SCHINKEN, Geil Hams. 

SC 1 1 1 N U S BENG ALEN SI S, /A r/>., 
liuvli,j Syn. of Icica iudica, //A A, ^ also 
of (Janarium sylvesLrc, GiJbrtn^ 

SCMINUS NIARA, H. B., also S. sahe- 
ria, //. /». Icica iiidica, W. ^ A. 

SCdllTELlJ, R/iccfle. Sesamum orientai<*. 
SCHlZANDREyE, JU., a family of plants 
c(>!;»|>! i.- ing Kadi.ura japonica, of jNepal, 

n ha 1 ya and rjjipan : also S])h{m‘Ostema pro- 
and S. grand iflorum of Nepal, Voir/t, 
:;;Ci!IZANTiniS GRAIIAMI. This' is 
one of the S»*.r(>]i!:n!:ii'ine‘i.e, a genus of pretty 
i-liow} ariiinals, <‘o!onr.s of the flowers ^ire erim- 
vviij white and vaiiee^uod, and sliould be 
grown and treated as the Seahins. — RubhlL 
SCHIZOPETaLuN WALKERl. TJiis is 
Oiie of* the Crnciferir, a singular ]dant with 
enriously'^ cut petals, and a strong tajicring 
rout, and slioiild bo grown and potted like 
the Eschscliol tzia . — BiddelL 


sarmentosus. 

SCIIAWDA-CALLI, Maleal. Euphor- 
bia auHquorum. 

SCIl^ENUS ACUMINATES and Scha> 
nus graminifolius, in making cordage. The 
generic jiame is derived from ‘‘ .schoinos,” a 
cord, plants. 

SCHAFRAN, Ri:s. Sallfon. 

SCIIAGRIM, Rus. Schagrin, Geil Sha- 
green. 

SCIIAKERI-SJIORA, Hind. Cucinbita 
maxima. 

SCllALEN, (Jer, Sliawls. 
SCIIAN(jiA~CU»Sl*I Clitoreu ternatea. 


SCMLAGEI> TWEIT, three learned bro- 
tlicrs, IlerniMii, Iitohcrt and Adolphe, who were 
employed ironi the ye ar 1 855, to report on the 
physical geography of India. Tliey collect- 
ed and published a vast amount of informa- 
tion. Adolphe the youngest was murdered 
at Kashgar liy its fanatic ruler, Wali-Klian. 
It was generally thought for some time, that 
he had been betrayed by his servants ; and 
that he had fallen in a battle between the Chi- 
Jiese and Tai tars, under the w^alls of the city 
of Yarcaiid. Such liovvever was not the 
case, the lamented philosopher was murdered 
suddenly and almost without excuse at 
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SCIILAGENTWBIT. 


SCIILEICHERA TllIJUGA. 


Kashgar. Mr. T. II. Tliorntoii personally 
cxanGHued Murad, M. A. Schlageutweif’s Jew 
servanl^ and reviewed the correspondence 
on tlie subject from tlio Panjab Secretariat, 
be has collated also, with great pains, the evi- 
dence of the three servants, Mahomed Amin, | 
Abdulah and Murad, and got Dr. Smith to 
report on the skull which the latter asserted 
he received from u Tooi*kee barl)er as that 
of the murdered man, but whicli Dr. Smith 
decided belonged to a native of the country. 
A. Schlagentweit having arrived at Sageit, 
wished to proceed to Kokuud via Yarcand, 
a city within the confines of Cliinose Tartary, 
which had but lately been couquci*cd from 
the celestials by the Kokandeso. Hisser- j 


ceeded to take an inventory of the ti'aveller’s 
property. His arms were also demanded, and 
surrendered, lie was then compelled to go to 
Wali-Khan’s camp, and on remonstrating ap- 
pears to have been summarily beheaded with 
a sword. This was abou t the 26th August 1 857. 
The promissory note given to Murad, the Jew, 
has been sanctioned by the Punjab government, 
Murad, with the other servants, were seized, 
they wore soon released, but he being a Jew 
had to turn maliomedan before he could accom- 
plish his freedom. Mahomed Amin went to 
Kokand, wlierc ho is still residing. 

SOHLEGEL, Fk. A Sanscrit scholar who, 
ill 1808, published an essay on the language 
and wisdom of tlie Indians. 


vants dissuaded him from making tlie at- 
tempt, because of the disturbed slate ol* 
the country. He however did not listen to 
them, although lie appears to have been fully 
cognizant of tlic perils and dangers awaiting 
Iiim if he proceeded. He alludes to tJio 
probability of his death in a jiromissory 
note whicli he gave to Murad, for 3,000 Us. 
on account •of 300 Siklow or “wliito fur 
skins,” and which in the event of death was 
made payable from the trt*asury at Kangra. 
He also sent back his papers and his heavy 
baggage via Ladakh. These were received 
ami forwarded to his family in Germany. 
One march from Sageit, all his Iiorses were 
stolen. Ills servants managed to recover 
eleven, and the rest were afterwards obtained 
oil application to a minor chief nanu'd llaji, 
in Kargalik. I'his man was one of Wali j 
Khan’s adherents, ami was cured by llic tra- ' 
veller of a rather severe sabre cut. His 
gratitude was fervent, under its influence he 
desinnl to manifest his friendshij) for the 
sahib, by yutting the horse-thieves to d(‘ath | 
but pardoned them reluctantly on the (‘ii-j 
treaty of the man they luul injured. At the 
time of M. Sehlageiilweit’s joiiriKy, Varennd 
was occupied in force by a Syml, eliiefiain 
of one of those predatory bands with whom 
the Chinese are continually at war, named 
Dil-Khan or Zullat-Khan. Soon after rcacli- 
iiig the city, J)il-Khau met with a severe 
defeat from the Cliiiiese forces, and was 


SCIILEGEL, A. W. von, a Sanscrit 
I scholar, who in 1823 published an edition and 
Latin version of the Lagavad Gita, and in 
1829-38 two volumes of the Kamayaua, with 
a translation of the first. 

SCIILEICHERA, species^ In Tenasserim, 
the fruit of a species of this tree resembles tho 
wild rambulan in everything except that it 
is covered with prickles half an inch long. It 
is rarely seen in mark(‘t but would be a valu- 
able additiou to the dessert. The tree grows 
among the liills of Tavoy. There arc four 
species of Schlcichera in Ilurmah, all undeter- 
mined, viz. : 

Kyot mouk, . | Tliaka pen sai ghau,3iliRM. 

J Ison kyct monk, ,, | „ „ „ litoa) kiiu, ,, 

SCIILEICHERA TRIJUGA, fViUd.; 

lloxh. ; lf\ 4 ^' A, 

Molioocca trijiiLjJi, DC, Sclilcichcra [.iibe.sccns, 
8t:i(tmaiinia ,, Spntff/, Uofh, 

f-assanibiiim ]\lelic(){5ca ? ,, JJ(L 

♦Saiiima, Tuvu niarani, Tam. 

! Koon, JiSNiJ. Pii niarani, ,, 

tJyo, Jlrnu. Mayi, Tbi.. 

S:ignri niMia, C’an. JVs^ikii, ,, 

(iloosiim. of Kiininou. IVosku, ,, 

Kiisuninb, ]\Iaiii{. Ilotanglia ,, 

Koo.sooiubJi, ,, Yoliin burika, „ 

.Jjunou, K.AV 1 . Kola kuosoomoo, Ukia. 

Coiij^-j^ass, 8 in(;ji. Ghuutiah „ ,, 

^'Eiubiil koii, „ 

TJiis tree grows in the warmer parts of 
Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 feet ; it 
grows, also, in Coimbatore, is common in 
Canara and Suuda, though most so below the 
ghats wlierc it reaches the size of a large tree ; 


obliged to retire. A. Schlagentweit linding j it is not uncommon in the Dundele forest and 
himself disappointed in this direction took th(i | in tho forests of the South Koiikan,and is coin- 
resolution of going to Kashgar, at that time i mon in those of the North Konkan ; it is said 


occupied by another Syud chieftain, named to be very abundant in the Godavery forests, 
Wali-Khan. This man was })os.ses^( (l of eon- two trc(3s in the Ganjain district arc termed 
sidcrable power on the borders, and was Koosoouioo, the Kola koosoomo and Ghun- 
hoiiored by the title of Peer or Saint. On tiali koosoomo, tho former of which abounds 
arrival near tho camp of this redoubtable and is larger and more useful tlian tho latter 
chief, our traveller pitched his tents at the whicli is not so common, (but that either of 
distance of a coss and sent forward Maho- these arc the S. trijuga requires conlinnatiou.) 
med Amin to notify his advent. In a little It grows in all the valleys and outer 
time a person came over who forthwith pro- ranges of Kumaon. It occurs rarely, wild, 
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SCmilDELIA COCHINCHINENSIS. 

in the Siwalik tract up to the^ Beas, 
and on the eastern verge of the Punjab. ^ It 
attains an extreme height of 50 feet with a 
circumference of feet. The height from 
the gvouud to the intersection of the first 
branch is 9 feet. It produces a red, strong, 
hard and heavy wood, which is used to make 
pestles, spokes for bandy wheels and other 
purposes where much strength in small space 
is required, and as crushers for sugar, rice and 
oil piills, screw rollers for sugar mills, cotton 
presses, &c., and the axletrees of bandies and 
ploughs ; the seeds yield an oil which is 
used for burning, and from the young branches 
a considerable quantity of lac is gathered, 
which, in Ganjam, is in request among native 
jewellers. It is one of the heaviest woods 
known in Bunnah, where it is common in the 
plains as well as on the hills, and is there 
used for cart wheels, the teeth of harrows, 
the pestles of oil mills, &c., &c. A cubic 
foot there weighs lbs. 70. The trunk of a 
full-grown tree on good soil attains an aver- 
age length to the first branch of 25 feet, and 
its average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 12 feet. O’Shaughnessy says the 
oil from the seeds is edible. The bark is 
astringent and is used rubbed up with oil by 
the natives to cure the itch. — Drs- Roxb.^ 
Voigt f Wighti Gibson^ Brandis ; Thxoaites^ 
Captain Macdonald^ p. 58 ; Major Pear- 
son ; Mr. Thompson \ CaL Cat. Ejc. 1862 ; 
Afr. Rhode. 

SCHLOPU, Rus. Hats. 

SCHLOSSER, Gkr. Locks. 

SCHMACK, Gkr. Sumach. 

SCIIMALZ, Geu. Smalt. 

SCHMELZ, Ger. Enamel. 

SCHMIDELIA, a genus of plants of the 
order Sapindaceas its species known to occur 
in the E. Indies are : 

acuminata, Thiiu, Ceylon, serrata, TiC. Penin. of 
aporetica, Roxb., Sylhet. India, liengal. 
dentata. Wall., Assam. villosa, Wight^ Chittagong, 
glabra, Chittagong. 

SCHMIDELIA ACUMINATA, Thw. A 
small tree of Galagama, in Ceylon, on the banks 
of streams, at an elevation of 2, OCX) to 3,000 
feet. — Thw. En. PL ZeyL, p. 55. 

SCHMIDELIA ALLOPHYLLA, DC. 
A small tree, a variety of which grows at 
Ambagamowa and Hinidoon districts of 
Ceylon, up to an elevation of 3,000 feet, 
another variety grows in the Central Pro- 
vince, at an elevation of 2,000 to 5,000 feet. 
— Thw. En. PI* Zeyl.^ p. 55. 

SCHMIDELIA COCHINCHINENSIS 
has its leaves on long petioles, with serrated 
leaflets, terminal racemes, pilose, small petals. 
The flower is small and white. It is a native 
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SCHOTT. 

I 

of Cochin-China, on the banks of rivers. The 
leaves are used as cataplasms in contuaious. 
-—Dow. Dichlamydeous* plants ; Lindley, 
Flora Medica in Eng. Cyc. 

SCHMIDELIA HISPIDA, Thw. A small 
tree, grows in the Ambagamowa district of 
Ceylon at an elevation of 1 ,000 to 2,000 feet. — 
En. PL Zeyl.^ i, p. 55. 

SCHMIDELIA SERRATA, PC. ; W. A. 

Ornitrophe serrata, Roxb. Cor. PI. 

Raklial pliul ka jhar,HiNi). I Tantisa, TeL. 

Korra chettu, Tel. 1 Tavatike, „ 

Taulika, ,, \ Tualike, „ 

A straggling shrub, or small tree, with 
ternate leaves. It grows in the peninsula of 
India and Bengal. Timber very small, its 
fruit is eaten by the natives. Its root is used 
in diarrhoea by the Teling physicians. Its 
small red ripe berries are eaten, and the 
astringent root is employed to check diar- 
rhoea. — Voigt.; M. E.J. R . ; G* Shaughnessy^ 
p.241. • 

SCHNUPF-TABACK, Ger. Snuff. 

SCHO, Ter. Arcuga sacclmrifci'H, the 
Gomuti tree. — LabilL 

SCHCENANTHUS ESCULBNTUM. 

Sa baleii, Burm. j Ta yu khlau meeda, 

I Buiim. 

SCHOENEN, Dut. Shoes. 

SCHOKOLAD, Rus. Schkolate, Geb. 
Chocolate. 

SCIIOLASTIKOS, the Theboean, travelled 
in India, u few years before the Chinese 
missionary Fa Hiun, and was detained a 
prisoner for six months in the pepper districts 
of Malabar. Some account of his journey is 
given by Palladius. 

SCHOOL, Eng. A term employed in the 
south-sea whale fisheries for a shoal of whales. 

8CIIOR1GENAM— ? Tragia iiivolucrata. 

SCHORL, or black tourmaline, is found in 
Madura, in great abundance, also*iii quartz 
I near the mouth of Tavoy river ou the east 
side, and also at the foot of the easteru moun- 
tains, near the head-waters of the Dah- 
gyaine, north-east of Maulmain. In both 
localities in Teuasserim, the crystals arc 
numerous, and in Tavoy they are large, 
but not so handsome as seen in foreign 
specimens. Green Tourmaline, cannot be 
distinguished by the eye from beryl. Beryl 
scratches quartz, but tourmaline is scratched 
by quartz. White jewels of an inferior 
quality arc often offered for sale in Maulmain 
under the name of Ceylon diamonds, but they 
are usually made from greeu tourmaline. 
White tourmaline, is a rare mineral, but the 
greeu variety being common, the jewellers by 
exposing it to heat expel its colour and it 
becomes white. — Mason. 

SCHOTT and Eudlicher, authors of Me- 
IctGinata hotauica. 
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SOHWEFELSAUBBS NATRON. 

SCHOVANNA ADAMBOE, Malbal. 
Ipomgia pes-capi’te. 

SCHOVANNA MODELA-MUCCU, 
Malral. Polygonum glabrum. 
SCHPIAUTER, Rus. Spelter. 
SCHREBERA ALBENS, Metz. Syn. of 
Elasodendron glaucnm, Pers. 

SCHREBERA SWIETENIOIDES,Ro^6. 

Weavers* beam tree, Eng. Makadi, Tai, 

Hoka, Hind. Makadoo chettu, „ 

Mava-linga maram, Tam. Makkain,TEi..,oftlicNalla 
Moga „ •> ,, Mallai? 

Mukodi, Tel. 

A large timber tree, a native of the 
valleys of the mountainous parts of the 
Bajahmundry circars, the Nalla-mallai range, 
the Balaghat mountains, the Thull ghat 
near Bhewndy, Jowar, the Central Pro- 
vinces and the Hala mountains, west of the 
Indus. Its wood is of a grey or yellowish 
colour,, very close grain, heavy and durable. 
It is much employed by weavers for beams 
and for many other purposes of their looms. 
It is said not to be liable to warp or bend : 
and was recommended by Roxburgh as a 
substitute f3r box, in the scales of mathe- 
matical instruments. — Roxb. FI. lud., Vol. 
i, p. 109 ; Captain Beddome ; Mr. Latham ; 
Mr. Rohde, MSS . ; Major Pearson. 

SCHREIB-FEDREN,Gkk. Writing pens. 
SCHTSCIIETKI, Rus. Brushes. 
SCHTSCHETINA, Rus. Bristles. 
SCHUHE, Grb. Shoes. 
SCHUH-SeUWARZE, Ger. Blacking. 
SCHULISTAN, named from the Schul, 
who formerly occupied it, as we learn from 
the Tarikh-i-Guzideh. 

SCIIUMAMBU VALLI ? Mal. Vitis 
lutifolia. 

SCHUNDA PANA? Mai.. Caryota ureus. 
SCHWAMM, Ger. Sponge. 
SCIIWARZEN PFEEFER, Ger. Black 
pepper. 

SCHWARTZ NEISSWARGEh, Ger. 
Helleborus niger. 

SCHWEFEL, Ger. Sulphur. 
SCHWEFEL ANTIMON, Ger. Sul- 
phuret of Antimony. 

SCHWEFELEISEN, Ger. Pyrites. 
SCHWEFEL-SAURE, Ger. Sulphuric 
acid. 

SCHWEFELSAURES EISEN, Ger. 
Green copperas ; Sulphate of Iron. 

SCHWEFELSAURES EISENTOXY- 
DUL, Ger. Sulphuret of Iron. 

SCHWEFELSAURES KUPFER, Ger. 
Blue stone, Sulphate of Copper. 

SCHWEFELSAURES ZINKOXYD.Gr. 
Zinci sulphas. White vitriol, Sulphate of Zinc. 

SCHWEFELSAURES NATRON, Gbr. 
Soda. 


BGIStTOE. 

SCIADOPITYS VERTICILLATA, S. 
and Z. A tree of Japan. 

SCIARAPPA, It. Jalap. 

SCLiENA, a genus of fishes ; S. aquila 
(maigre of the French, and umbrina of the 
Romans), &c., is found in the MediteiTanean. 
S. pama or Bola pama of Buchanan resembles 
tlie “ maigi'es,” but has a singular natatory 
bladder. When twelve or fifteen inches long, 
it is called whiting at Calcutta, and furnishes 
a light and salubrious diet. It is caught in 
great abundance at the mouths of the Gauges, 
but never ascends higher tliau the tide. 
SCIENCE. 

Ailm, Ar., Hind., Per, Scienza, Scienzia, It. 
^science, Fr. Sciencia, Lat. 

Kunst, Eonntnisse, Ger. Ciencia, Span. 

The seieucea have been arranged as under : 

Classifioatory Sciences, Botany and Zoology. 

Chemical Sciences, Chemistiy, Mineralogy, 
Electro Chemistry, 

Sciences which consider bodies according 
to the elements of which they are composed 
are chemistry which analyses them, and mi- 
neralogy which classifies them with a view to 
their analysis. 

Sciences whiidi attend to the structure, the 
symmetry and the functions of living beings 
are Anatomy ; Comparative Anatomy ; Mor- 
phology ; Biology. 

Palaitiology is the past history of the world 
by studying the causes of change, amongst 
which we may especially notice Geology or 
the History of the material Earth ; and Eth- 
nography or Glossology, the History of Lan- 
guages. 

Palaiontology is the history of creatures 
now found fossil. 

Deduction obtains consequences from prin- 
ciples. 

Induction is the inference of a true theory 
from phenomena by philosophical sagacity : 
Deduction of consequences from hypothesis 
by direct reasoning. 

Logic defines the methods of strict reasoning. 

At School, boys should learn Arithmetic 
and Mensuration, i. e., the practical rules of 
finding, from the necessary data, the areas of 
triangles, pyramids, cylinders, spheres. 

Mathematics are discipliual studies : Ma- 
thematics are of two kinds, Analytic and Geo- 
metric. The portions of Mathematics that 
may most properly be added to Elementary 
Geology are Solid Geometiy (in llth and 
12th books of Euclid) Conic Sections ; Me- 
chanics ; Hydrostatics, Optics and Astronomy. 

Geometry sets out from certain fixed prin- 
ciples, viz.: Axioms and Definitions. The 
1st six books of Euclid contain the essential 
portion of Geometry, and is a portion of Ma- 
thematics. 

; i7r> 
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SCINCIDJ5. 


SCINDAPSUS OFFICINALIS. 


Mechanics is a branch of Mathoniatics. 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, apparent Astronomy, 
and optics are the four branches of [diiloaophy. 

Mensuration is the Rules for determining 
the magnitude, in numbers, of lines, spaces 
and solids, under given conditions. 

Algebra is the calculation of numerical 
questions by symlmls. 

The Algebra of Curves, is the calculation 
of tlic properties of curves by the symbols of 
their co-ordinates. 

The Differential Calculus, is the calcula- 
tion of the properties of curves by tlie sym- 
bols of their changes of such quantities. 
SCIGLE, Fii. llye. 

SCILLA, Lat., also ("ipollo Marina, It. 
Squill. 

SCILLA, a genus of plnnts of the family 
Liliaccm, of the South of Europe, and Novih i 
Africa, and two sju^cies, S. eoroinainleliana, ' 
IioxfKy and S. iudica, Eo.rb.y are unlives of j 
India, the fonner on sand hills on t\w. f'oro- 1 
mandel Coast, and S. iinliera on the sandy ! 
shores of both Coiieans. Its root is bitter and i 
nanseons like that of sqnill. — V ouft. 

SCILLA INDICA, lloxh. 

Iskil, Ailvr Tndijin squill. '■ 

Kanda, dmioh' j 

Kooiidrcc, ,, T^iirvi vuiigajimi, Tam. ' 

Pa-daiiig-kliycfc-thwou,l»liUM. .Adavi tcdla-gadcla, Tkl 1 

This plant occurs on the sea-sboi*es of th(5 ; 
Indian Veiiiiisula ; leaves numerous, radical, ! 
sub-bifarious, ensiform, nearly flat, smooth 
on both sides, six to eighteen inches long. 
When in blossom, the plant is entirely desti- 
tute of leaves : th(3 bulbs are round, white, j 
the size of an orange ; inodorous, nearly j 
tasteless, and devoid of any medicinal [iro- j 
perties but possibly Ibis may have proia^eded j 
from their having been eolleeted 1‘roiii an un- 1 
favourable locality, or at the improper season, 1 
as few plants arc so much iulluenced by j 
climate and circumstances as the squill, in- ; 
stances being known on the Spanisli coast of | 
its being quite inert in one locality, while as j 
active as usual at the distauce of a few miles, j 


: Aspris bordiiuirei, Mi/. ... Mergur. 

: KuprujiL's cluiumsis, ... China. 

„ iTil'cscciis, Snato. ... From Affghlftiiatan 
; to China, 

j „ inonticol.i^ (7thr, ... Sikkim. 

, „ olivaceus, r/m?/. ... Malayan Peninsula. 

I „ inacularius, ... llungpore ? 

I „ trilineiitiis, 6’m//. ... Carnatic. 

, Maboiiiaqnadrilineata, My. ... Hongkong. 

„ chiiKiiLsis, (t7'ay. ... China. 

„ rniiciilata, Myth. ... Assam. 

. KuiiniCfs biliiicatus, trr. ... Neilgherries. 

j „ hinialayaiius, <7thi\ ... Himalaya. 

„ sclilogclii, Gtln\ ... Sikkim. 

„ niodestiLs, Othr, ... Ningpo. 

j „ rcovosii, Gray. ... China. 

! ,, Lidaccensis, (rthr. ... Tibet, 

i „ fornmsus, JUifth, ... Mirzapore, W'nzcera- 

: ■ bad. 

iMiniecoH iiidicns, 6Vf/;/. ... Sikkim. 

' „ taprobaiicnsi.^, K(7aart . ... Ceylon. 

„ cbalcidfis, A. ... Penang, Siam, Hong- 

kong. 

,, si:i*nt*nsis, ... Siam. 

„ bowringii, Othr. .. Hongkong. 

„ albnjuinctatuB, ... Nellure, Metgni. 

„ liardwirkii, ... Peiiinsula of India. 

„ pmictatii.s, A’. ... Peninsula of India, 

„ isoflaet.yins, Othr. ... Gambuja. 

I I agria v < )s ii uevi i, Grn y. . . . engal. 

Cliiauicda ]int;;ita, OVrt//. • 

„ anguisinelanosticia, Mm*. Cororaaiidel. 

Sec Addn, Euiylrpis. 

SCINDAPSUS OFFICINALIS, Schott. 

PofchoH oflioinalis, Roxh, | Guj peepul, Leng. 

Grows in (Jnlicut, Bengal, Bumah, Cochiu- 
CJliiiia. It is cultivateil for its fruit, which is 
cut into transverse ])ieees and dried, and is 
used tnedicinally. — Voigt. 

SCINDABSUS, a genus of plants of the 
family Araeeic, section (Jallc.T,. 

gigjiTitcus, Schott., Penang and Singapore. 
(lecurHivus, Schott.^ Syllicb. 

caudatuH ? IVnaiig. 

glaucuH, Schott., Paras, Nepal, Khjissya. 
poeida, Emil., Sylhet, 

pcrtusiis, Schott., Cotomandcl, South Concaii. 
piimatus, Scludt., Mahiyana. * 

SCINDAPSUS, Schott. A genus of plauts 
of the order Aracea*, sect. Callom, Subsect. 
Callina;, The following arc East Indian 
species : 


It is already extensivedy used in place of the j 
officinal squill.— O' Shavghnessy^ p. 663. | 

SCILLA MAlilTlMA, Lmn. 

Urginca maritinia, Steinh. O. squilla, (o) />, M. 
Ornitho-galummariti- Iskil, Auau. 

num, Toimic. 

This European plant furnishes the squill 
used as medicine. It is used as a diuretic but 
there is every reason to suppose that the 
East Indian species, S. coromaiuleliaua and 
S. indica possess the same mediciual qualities. 

SCINCIDJE, the Skinks, a family of rep- 
tiles of the order Sauria or lizards, and sub- 
class Reptilia; the family may be thus shown : 
Skinks— Scin cid w. 

Tropidophorus microlepis, Qihr. Chartaboum. 

„ cochin-chincusis, 6Vr. •«. Cochin-china. 


caiulatuR— ? Penang. 

decur.sivns, Schott, Sylhet. 

giganteuB, Schott, Penang. 

giaiicuB, Schott, Khassya, Paras. Nopaul. 

officinalis, Schott, all 1 British India, Biirmah. 

jiccpla, Endl, Sylhot. 

pertusiis, Schott, Coromandel, South Concan. 
pinnatifiduB, Roxb. 
pinnatus, Schott, Malayana. 

SCINDAPSUS OFFICINALIS, Schott. 

I’othos officinalis, lloxit. 

Officinal Huindapsus, Kng. Ati ti]iili,| Tam. 

Oaj pipal, Hgng., Hind. Oaja pippali, Tel. 

Ouna tipili, Maleai.. 

This perennial plant grows at Calicut, 
in Bengal, the Monghir mountains, Rangoon, 
Maulmein, Cochin-China, its dried fruit is 
used in these countries medicinally, and it is 
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SCITAMINEiE, 




SOIURID^. 


cultivated for this purpose at Midnapore.— 
RoS., Voigt, Mason, W. Ic. 
SCINDAPSUS PERTUSUS, Schott. 

PotliOB pertusus, Roxh, I llet4a(li inaravara, Malkal. 

A climbing plant growing on the Coro- 
mandel mountains and on the Westoi’n coast 
of India, in the S. Concans, The pericarp is 
used in leprosy and scabies. — Roxb.^ Voigt. 

SCINDE, a country on the lower part of 
the Indus river. See Sind’h. 

SCINDIAH, the regal title usually given 
to the Mahratia sovereign whose capital is 
Gwalior, and who has the title of Maharajah. 
Scindiah was defeated by General Goddard 
on the 5th April 1780. The territories over 
which the maharajah Scindiah rules form 
part' of what the British term Central India. 
Their extent is 8,31 8 square miles, with a 
population of 570,000 and an annual revenue 
of £330,000. Sfee Central India, Gwalior. 

SCINDIAH, the ruling title of a hindoo 
family whose capital is Gwalior. A war 
was concluded with Scindiah on the 30th 
December IgOS. The Contingent of Scindiah, 
of 5,000 cavalry, was arranged for by the 
treaty of Gwalior of Novemlier 1817. 
SCIRPUS JUNCIFORMIS, IS^ees. 

S. juucoidoK, Roxh. 

One of the Cyperacese, grows in Bengal. 
SCIRPITS KYSOOR, Koxb. 

Ivesliiir, IjENG. 

A plant of Bengal. 

SCIRPUS, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Cyperacea). 

SCIRPUS CAPSULARiS. 

Tang-sin- ts’au, CiirN. 

This sedge is grown in Kiang-nan and 
Shen-si, in China, for making mats and lamp- 
wicks, for* the latter purpose, the consump- 
tion is enormous, the Chinese watch the 
growth of the flower like snuff of lamps and 
caudles, and draw ominous conclusions from 
the appearance. The stalks are steamed and 
the cuticle peeled off, leaving the central 
white pith which is used as a tent in surgery. 
It is used as a ptisan or menstruum for other 
drugs ; its ashes arc given to children to 
prevent them crying at night. 

SCIRPUS DUBIUS, Roxb. Its root is 
used by the Tiling people for food. 

SCIRPUS JUNCIFORMIS, Nees. S. 
juncoides, Roxb. A plant of Bengal. 

SCIRPUS KYSOOR, Roxb. Keshar, 
Bxng. A plant of Bengal. 

SCIRPUS TUBEROSUS. 

Pi tsi, Chin. | AVatcr cliesnut, Eno. 

This sedge has an edible root, used as food 
by the Chinese. 

SCITAMINEJE, R. Br, An order of cn- 
dogene plants, to which Rich and Lindloy 


apply the name Zingiberaceae. 
the East Indian genera, 


Zingiber, 

Curcuma, 

Discbeiiiii, 

Ktenipfcrii, 

Amomum, 


Elettaria, 

Hodychium, 

Alpinia, 

Oastrochilus, 

Moiioloplius, 


It comprises 


PhoBomcria, 

CostUB, 

Globba, 

EoBCoea, 


The order formerly embraced the Maran- 
taceae, with 1 anther-valve, and the Ziu- 
giberaceai wdth 2 anther- valves. The separa- 
tion of these orders is now generally recog- 
nised. Scitaminecc arc abundant on the 


Khassia hills and extremely beautiful ; Dr. 
Hooker collected thirty-seven kinds. The hat 
of the Lepcha in Sikkim is made of leaves of 
one of the Scitnmineie, placed between two 
thin plates of bamboo work. 


SCIURllX^li, a family of mammals of 
wdiich sevei'cd genera and many species occur 
in the East Indies. The Sciuridro, belong to 
the order Kodentia — Molar teeth simple*, with 
tuberculous crowns ; five above, four below, 
on each side ; the lower incisors very 
much compressed. Toes long, armed with 
sharp claws, four on the anterior and five 
on the postm'ior feet : thumb very short. 
Tail long and tufted. Cheek-pouches in some. 
In others the skin of the sides extended 
l)etweeii the anterior and posterior limbs. 
The geographic range of the seiuridm is very 
wide both in the Old and New World. They 
have been divided by some authors into two 
principal groups : — 

A. — Squirrels with free limbs, viz., Tamias, 
Sciurus, Macroxus and Anisonyx. 

B. — Sciuirrels with their limbs invested in 
the skin of the sides, viz., Pteromys and 
Sciuropterus. 

Tamias or Ground Squirrels are found in 
Eiu-opo, Asia, and North America. Tamias 
palmarum is the Mustela africana of Clu- 
sius, Sciurus palmarum of Linnaeus, and 
Le palmiste of Buffon. The genus Sciurus 
or True Squirrels have a slight depression 
of the frontal bones, and a veiy slight postei'ior 
projection of the same ; profile of the face 
very nearly straight ; cranial cavity as long 
as two-thirds of the face. No cheek-pouches. 
Tail distichous. The East Indian genera and 
species are as under : — 

Fam . — ScJURiDiE, or Squirrels. 

Sciurus raalabaricus, Schintz. 


S. mraximus, Bhjth.^ JTorsf. | Jangli gilbri, Hind. 


Malabar Squirrel of Malabar, Wynaad, 
Neilgherries, Travancore. 

Sciurus maximus, Schr.^ FIL, Rhjs 


Kat bcrral, 
Rasu, llatuphar, 
Por-warsti, 


Beno. K.anat, 

,, Koiideiig, 
Gonp. Jiet-udata, 


Hind. 

Kol. 

Tel. 


Red Squirrel of Central India. 
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yCIURUS TLANTANI. 


SCIITROPTKRUS GENIB ARBIS. 


Sciurus elpliitisfoncl, Sy/<cs. 

S. Sch., Ell, 

Kos-aniialii, (3 a n. I Shekra, Mahr. 

Red Squirrel of Boinbay. | 

Western Ghats, Malabar, Maliabiileshwur. 

Sciurns marrui’oidcs, Hodgs. 

S. bicolor, var, liulica, 

//o?v/., Jihjth. 


S. gigantouR jMcIjcUamL 
liC-hyuk, 


BiioT. I liC-hyuk, Lep. 

Black Hill Squirrel, Eng. 

S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Assam, 
Burmah. 

Sciurus macrourus, Forst, Blyth, IJorsf., 
llardw. 

S. ct?yloneiisis, Eodd. | Grizzled Hill Squirrel, Eng. 
CeyJoii S, India. 

Sciurus cpliijipium, Mnlln\ llorueo. 
Sciurus lokriali, Ilodg.^ BUjth. 

S. Bubfiavivontris, McLiUand. 

Zliamo, Bhot. 

Orange-bellied grny 
squirrel, t3NG. 


Killi, 
Killi-tingdon, 
Eokria, 


Li:r. 

♦» 

Nei*. 


8. E. Himalaya, iNepai, Sikkim, IJliotan. 

Sciurus Jokrioidcs, Jlodg,^ TUyth. 

S. lokriali, Gray. | iluary-btdlied gray squirrel. 

S. E, Himalaya, Nepaul, »Sikkiui, Bliotan. 

Sciurus Assaineusis, McLelL^ Sylhot, 
Dacca. 

Sciurus ferruginous, F. Cvv.^ N. E. India. 
Sciurus crytliraius, Fallas^ N. E. India. 
Sciurus erytlirogasier, Bfytfi, N. E. India. 
Sciurus liypcrthrus, Blyth^ N. E. India. 
Sciurus clirysoiiolus, N. E, India. 

Sciurus liyperythrus, Is. Geoff\ N. E. India. 
Sciurus pliayrei, Blyth^ N. E. India. 
Sciurus l)Ianfor<li, Bhjth^ N. K. India. 
Sciurus atrodorsalis, (!ray, N. E. India. 
Sciurus palmarum, Gw., BL, FIL 

»S. penicillatn.s, Leach. 

Beral, Beng. 

Lakki, 


Gil’liri, 
Khsirri, 
V odjiia., 
ITrta, 


Htm). 

Waiir. 

Tel. 

Waddar. 


S. kelaarti, Layard, 

Ceylou and 


Alalu, Can. 

Coiiiinon Htrl]ied srjuirrul. 

Peninsula of India. 

Sciurus Iristriatus, Waterhouse. 

S. palmaviim, EIL, BL 
S. brodiei, Layard. | 

Striped jungle squirrel of 
Peninsula of India. 

Sciurus layardi, lllyfh^ Travaucorc Strip- 
ed Squirrel of Ceylon, 'rravaueore. 

Sciurus sublincatus, Water. ^ Blyth. 

S. delesserti, Gcrcais. | Neilglierry striped squirrel. 

Ceylon, forests of S. India, Travaucorc, 
Neilgherry. 

Sciurus iusignis, llorsf. Java. 

Sciurus McClclIaudi, 11 orsJ\, Blyth, Hod. 

S. cliikhura, Blyth. j S. peiubeiloni, Blyth. 

Small Himalaya squirrel, | Kalli gaiigdin, Lep. 

N. E. India, Himalaya, Sikkim, Bhotan, 
Kbasya. 

Sciurus barbei, Blyth^ Tenasserim. 

Sciurus plaiitani, llorsf, y Java. 
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Sciurus berdmorei, Bly,y Mergui. 

Sciurus europoDus, Linn,, Noi’th and 
Central Asia, Europe. 

Pleromys petauiisla, Pallas, Blyth. 

V. philippeijsis, EU. I 1\ oral, Tick, 

l»rownflyingsquiiTrl,ENG, I rara-chaten, Maeav. 
Pakyu, J\ialir. of Ghat. 1 Orai of Kol. ^ . 

Forests of Ceylon, peninsula of India, and 
Central India. 

Pleromys iiiornntus, Is. Geof., nTacq., Blyth. 
P. albi\’ enter, Gray. 

Rusi-gugar, Kashm. | \Vliiic-l»ellicd flying s(pur. 
N. \V. Himahiya at (),()()() to 10, 000 iect. 
l^teromys magni(1(*.us, Hodg., Bly, 

P. clirvfjotbnx, Huihy. | Sciuropteru.s iiobili8,(rr«7/. 
Jved-hellied flying sqiiir. I Biyoiu, Lep. 

S. 10. Himalayas, Nepal to Bliotaii, Khas- 
sya Hills, Assam Hills. 

Pleromys cinerascens, Blyth, Burmah. 
Pleromys nitidus, Geoff., Malay peninsula. 
Pteromys elegans, S. Midler, Java. 
Pleromys phili])p('iisis, Gray, IMiilippines. 
yeiuropteriLS canieeps, F Cui\,Gray, Blyth, 
Pt. sen ex, I Laly. 

Grov-boaded flying squir. | JJjyoiu clniubo, Lep. 
N(‘pal, Sikkim, 

Sciuroph i'us linibrialus, Gr., Blyth. 

! P. loacdiii, Gnty. | Clriv^^ Ib'big .scpiirrol. 

j N. VV. Himala 3 \‘i, Simla to Kaslimir, 

} Sciuroptenis baberi, Blyth. Allgbanistau. 
Sciurop((‘rus alboniger, Hod., Blyth. 

S. tiiJ'nbnlli, Gray. 

Piani ; Piyu, Biior. | Kliini, 

Black and white Hying stjuirrel of Nopipl 
to Bliotan. 

Scinropterus vi]lo>sns, Blyth. 

S. sagitfa, Walker. | Hairy-fooiod flying squirrel. 

Bliotan, Sikkim, Assam at 3,000 to (i,000 
feet. 

Seiuroplerus fusco-capillus, Jerd., Bly. 

Small Travaucorc flying ,s<|uirrol. 

Travail core. 

Sciuroptei’us layardi, KeL, Blyth. Ceylon. 
Sciuropiorus spadieeus, Blyth. Arracan. 
Scinropterus idiayrei, Blyth. I^egu, 
Tenasserim. 


Seinroiiterus sagitta, Lmn. 

liorsfieldii, 


Malayana. 

Waterhouse^ 


Scinropterus 
Malayana. 

Sciuroptenis gen i barb is, Horsf. Malayana. 
Suh-lurm. Arctomydiuas, Marmots. 

Gen, Arctomys bobac, Sch., Bly., Pal. 
A. tib(jt;uiu.s, Ilodff. A. caiulatus, Jacii. 

A. biuuikiyauuB, JLdy. 

Bliibi, BiioT. Pot Hammiong, Lep. 

bnn, Kashm. Kadiaqiiu, Tibet, 

Oho, Lep. 

Tibet Marmot, White marmot of E. Eu- 
rope, Central Asia, Snowy Himalaya, Kash- 
mere to Sikkim at 12 to 1G,000 feet. 

Arctomys hemachalanus, Hody. Red Mar- 
mot. 

A. tibetanus, Hodg. 


Ohijd, 

Onm, 


Buot. I Sammiong, 
Kashm. | 
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SCIUIIOPTERUS SAGITTA. 


SCIURUS BERDMOREI. 


Cashmere, N. W. Himalayas at 8 to 10,000 
feet^ 

In Macroxus, the frontal bones very much 
depressed : nasal bones but little elongated ; a 
deep depression between the cranium and the 
face. Tail round. No cheek-pouches. The 
species are natives of Sumatra, India, Africa, 
and South America. 

In Ptoromys, the posterior part of the nasal 
bones a little convex ; the irontal bojies 
strongly depressed in their middle and rising 
slightly afterwards ; the posterior parts ol* 
the head do not begin sensibly to curve down- 
wards before the middle of the parietal hones ; 
cerebral cavity small, only half the length of 
the head. The species are natives of Asia, 
the Moluccas, the Philippine Islands and .lava. 

In Sciuropterns, the si)ecies difrei'frorn Pte- 
romys in having the anterior part of the profile 
line of the hea<l straight to the middle, of the 
froiilaf bones, where it takes a (nirved direc- 
tion, very much arched, without any inter- 
mediate depression. Occiput projecting ; 
j'rontal bones elongated ; and th(‘. capacity of 
the craniuiji comprising three-lii'ths of the 
lengJh of the head. The species arc found 
in North(*rn Asia and North America. 

Sciuropterns alboniger, J. A . S., 

V., Sc. Turiibull’i, Cray, P. Z. S. 1837, 
j). f)8, M. N. II., n, s. d. 6H, Inhabits Nepal, I 
Sikkim, llooian, audeomrnon at Darjeeling, 

Scrinropierus l>ab<‘ri, lilyih. A speeies 
seemingly allii'd to Sciuropterns fimbriatus, 
but oue-rourth larger was lignred by Sir 
A. IJurues as tins Moosh-i-holder ol’ the 
mountain districts of Nyrow, and identified 
by him as the flying-fox of the translation of 
Haber’s Memoirs (p. 145.) A length of 2 
feet is assigne<l to it, whereas it is doubted 
(from examination of several specimens) if 
Sc. fmibriatiis would ever exceed 19 inches 
at the most. The colour of the u[)per parts 
is represented as pale fulvcscent ashy brown, 
darker on the limbs, tail bi oad and bushy, and 
tipped with blackish iiiidm- jiails, dull wliite 
with a ferruginous margin to the membrane 
niideriieath. If veriiied it iniglit rank as Sc. 
l)aberi. 

Sciuropi(;rus caniceps, see Sciuriis. 

Sciuropterns fimbriatus, Gray, M. N. II. 
71 . 5 ., vol. J., p. 84, from Simla. Inhabits the 
N. VV. Himalaya, 'riie colour of the upper 
parts of this species resembles that of an Eng- 
lish wild rabbit. 

Sciiiroptcrus layardii, Kehuirtj has a 
parachute. 

Sciuroptcrus sagitta, JAnn. 

Ptcroinys wigitta, Cenji'. | S(.*i unis sagitta, Litm. 
Sciurus iiiaxiiiius volaus, sou vulaus, 

Lc Tagiiaii— FJ{., Grand Ecureuil volant, Jiiijlfon, 

This squirrel has a small rounded head ; 
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cloven upper lip ; small blunt ears ; two 
warts at the utmost corner of each eye, with 
hairs growing out of them ; neck short. 
Length, from nose to tail, 18 inches ; tail, 
15 inches, {Pe7inn7it) It inhabits Java and 
others of the Indian islands. It leaps from 
tree to tree as if it flew ; and will catch hold 
of the boughs with its tail. It differs in size. 
NieuhofF describes it under the name of the 
llying-cal, and says the back is black. Dr. 
Ilorsfield, in his ‘ Zoological Researches in 
Java,’ describes two flying-squirrels (Ptero- 
mys geniViarbis and P. lepidiis), both noctur- 
nal in their habits, nearly approaching to S. 
sagitta. He describes the first as living on 
fruits ; the second as found in the closest 
Javanese forests, Avliore the height of the 
trees and the luxuriance of the foliage effectu- 
ally conceal it. He enumerates IG species of 
Seiuri, 4 of whirdi wei’o first described by 
himself. Tliese do not include tlic flying- 
squirnds. 

S(4iiropt(*rus turnimlli, see Sciurns. 

S^•iuro])1erus villosns, Blyili, ?/. s. referred 
to Sc. sagitta in Mr. Walker’s Catalogue of 
Assamese inammaiia. 

Sciiirus, the s(iiiirrcl, of which several 
species inhabit India Proper, Ceylon, Assam, 
jind the whole (‘astern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal down to the Straits of Malacca. (•/. A. 
L., xvi, 8G8, ct seff.) Tlujre are no Seiuri 
more difficult to umlertand than the group 
exeniplifi(^d by Sc. modestus, Muller. Sc. 
lokriuh and S(*. lokroidc's, Ilodfjs. Sc. griseo- 
pcctiis, Blyf/f^ (xvi, 875), anti of whicli fSc, 
chrysoiiotus is one of tbci speci(^s best distin- 
guished from the r(‘st. Three spc'ciniens from 
Darjeeling diiler from all other examples of 
Sc. lokroi<i(‘s ]>r(‘viously se^en by Mr. Blyth, 
from that and other localities, in having tho 
thighs exlernally of a bright ferruginous 
colour : in other resp(‘cts they arc (piite similar 
to ordinary individuals of the species. Five 
species inhabit (U*ylon. 

Seiurus atrodorsalis, Cray. Mr. Blyth 
has no doubt now that this Tenasserim species 
was rightly id(*nli(ied, and that Mr. (iray’s 
habitat of Bootan is erroneous. A tliird 
sp(‘cimen is inlerrnediate in its colouring to 
the two formerly described, having the under 
parts much ligliter ferruginous tlian in the 
j uiio, and considerably darker than intheother. 

I Sciurns b.arbtn, Blyth. A small striped 
squirn*! of Bunnali, common in Mergui. 

Sc.iurus berdmorei, Blyth. A small striped 
squirrel of Bnrniah tmd Tenasserim, 
mairly one-half larger than Sc. palinarum : 
the prevalent colour grizzled black and 
golden fulvous, with an oliscure pale cen- 
tral dorsal streak, fiankctl by a blackish band: 
this again by a cousi>icuous yellowish- white 
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SCIURUS BRODIEI. 


SCIUKUS MAXIMUS. 


line from the shoulder to the croup ; then 
blackish again, with a second lateral whitish 
baud ; below again dusky ; and tlie under- 
parts yellowish-white, passing to ferruginous 
towards the vent and underneath the tail. 
Head tinged with ferruginous : and from 
what reniains of tlic lms(! of the tail in the 
specimen, this would seem to resemble in 
colouring that of Sc. layardi. Length ofj 
liind-foot from heel to tip of claws 1 ^ inch, 
llodential tusks, deep orange-1 nown. This 
species inhabits tlie TIioiuig 3 ^eeji district. 

Sciurus bicolor, Sparmian^ Bh/th. Sc. 
Tenuciiti, Bayard, (J. A. S., xvi, vS70) 
Mr. Blyth mentions six sj)ecies from 
the Tenasserim provinces, common ; but 
the pale Malayan variety does not appear 
to have been hitherto observed, though the 
jMile Malayan variety of llylobates lar is tliere 
common. Resembles in size and colouring 
the common large sjiecies of the whole eastern 
coast of the Bay ofllengal, exc('j)t that the 
caudal hairs are always ]argel 3 '^ tipped with 
white, save at the base and tlie extn ino li]> 
of the tail, there is no bhntk inousbichial mark 
nor black hol der beneath the eye, but a large i 
triangular patch of black behind it and roach- j 
ing upwards to the ear, also a rusty spot at 
the bas(U)f the ear posleriorlj’’, and the auricle | 
is well-fring(?d wilh liair, though less copioui 
ly than in Sc. purpureus, — liiiallj'’ there 
much more fulvous white upon the limbs, 
leaving only the toes ol‘ the fore and hind 
limbs black. In the common Sc. hi'-olor, the 
posterior limbs are wJiolly black externally, 
and the anterior arc wholly black behind, and 
more or less externally. In the Ceylon 
squirrel both fore and hind limlis are fulvous- 
white all round for the lower lialf, the extre- 
mities or toes alone l^lack. This I’acc lias 
accordingly quite as good a claim to be dis- 
tinguished by a separate name as eitlu'r of 
the other large races of S. K, Asia ; and 
it is interesting to know that it co-exists in 
Ceylon with Sc. macrourus, lliongli in a 
different region, the two never infringing on 
each other’s territory. It also attains a much 
larger size than Sc. macrourus, being that of 
Sc. purpureus and Sc. bicolor : and it is 
wholly confined in its range to the Kandiaii 
country and tJie more elevated districts gene- 
rally of the island. 

Sciurus brodi(?i, Blyth, Distinguished by 
its having a very long pencil tuft (3^ in- 
ches) at the extremity of the tail, quite 
different from what is ever seen in Sc. 
tristriatus : beneath the tail, to near its tip, 
ferruginous. According to Mr. Layard, “ this 
species is confined to the Palmyra-tree district, 
from Putlam to Jaffna, liow much further 
round the coast is not known.’ 
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Sciurus chrysouotus, Blyth^ common in 
Tenasserim. n 

Sciurus ephippium, Muller. Sc. javensis, 
Sehreberj var., from Borneo. 

Sciurus griseopectus, see Sciurus. 

Sciurus insignis, Hors. A small striped 
squirrel of the Malayan Peninsula. 

Sciurus layardi, lilyth^ ?t., s. Size of 
S. striatus and S. brodiei, but the colour 
very much darker, nearly as in Sc. triliueatus 
(vel. Delesserti,) but inclining more to ashy 
tlian to fulvous, except on the heail and flanks : 
lower parts len uginous, paler on the breast : 
middle of the back nigrescent with a strongly 
contrasting narrow bright light fulvous streak 
I in the middle, reaching from between the 
j shoulders to near the tail, and an obscure 
stripe on either side, barely reaching to the 
croup. Tail ferruginous alojig its centre, the 
hairs broadly marginal with black and finally 
with whitish, besides which is another and 
narrow black band on each liair towards its 
base, chiefly seen as the tail is viewed from 
above ; tip blaek, forming a pencil-tuftS inches 
long. This handsome species is ^ believed to 
be jK^euliar to the upland districts of Ceylon. 

Sciurus lokriali, see Sciurus. 

Sciurus lokroiiles, sec S(uurus. 

Sciurus macrouroides, Hodgs, A gigantic 
S(iuiiTcl, abounds throughout the Burmese 
countries and Malayan peninsula, and nortli- 
Avnrd to the Assam Hills and those of Sikkim 
and Nepal. It has a pale variety in the Mala- \ 
yan peninsula. 

Sciurus macrourus, The common 

large squirrel of the western districts of Cciylon, 
also met witli in Travancore and other neigh- 
bouring districts of continental India becomes 
extremely tame, chiefly perhajis remarkable 
for its singularly loud and harsh voice. In- 
deed, the voice would seem to be airexcellent 
criterion of specitical distinction among the 
Sciuridm. This animal carries its tail in the 
same peculiar manner, curled round on one 
side, as is observahhi in Sc. purpureus and 
Sc. l)icolor, and doubtless all others of the 
same group. 

Sciurus maxiniuF, the Malabar Squirrel. 
Ujiper })avts and external surface of the 
limbs bright chocolate-brown, which colour 
terminates abruptly, and is joined by the 
pale yellowish-brown on the under parts, 
fore-arms, and internal surface of the limbs. 
Front of the fore-legs, neck, throat, face, and 
head between the ears, lighter in colour : a 
broad darker patch on the rest of the upper 
part of the head extends from the forehead to 
the middle of the nose. Back and shoulders 
sometimes deepening into black. Kars short, 
covered with long tufted hairs, and brush-like ; 
from the longer part of each car a nairow 
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SCLEliANTHACEiB. 


SCLEROTIUM STIPITATUM. 


Hue of deep-brown passes downwards and 
back^^ards in an oblique direction. Whiskers 
scanty, long and black. Claws incurved and 
strong, those of the anterior thumbs broad, 
short, and flattened. Tail distichous, the 
hairs expanding widely towards the exti*emity, 
bright chocolate-brown at the base, black in 
the middle, and chesnut in the extreme third 
part. Length about 33 inches, of which the 
tail measures rather more than one-half. It 
is a native of the Malabar coast. Soniierat 
appears to have been the first zoologist who 
observed this richly coloured spo(!ies, the 
largest of the true squirrels. It haunts 
among palm trees, and is stated to be very 
fond of the milky juices of tlic cocoa-nut, as 
well as of the solid part of the nut. In cap- 
tivity, it is tame and familiar ; Init it tries 
its teeth upon most substances that come 
within its power and should be guarded 
againsf accord ingly. 

Sciurus phayrei, Bhjth. A llurmcse 
squirrel. 

Sciurus pygerythrus (?) h, GvoJfVoy^ 
var. ? Tenagserim. A Burmese squirrel : a 
supposed variety of Sc. lokroid(*s. 

Sciurus rafllesii, Vig. and Hors, Sc. 
prevostii, Desmarest^ is a larger squirrel 
than Sc. hippuriis. It inhabits the Malayan 
peninsula. It is black aiiove, decq) rufo-tcr- 
rugiuous below and on the feet : a very broad 
white lateral band from mouth to haurieh, 
extending over the outside of the thigh, and 
more or less greyish from cheek to shoulder : 
tail of a somewhat duller black than the back, 
and a little rufe.scent at tip. 

Sciurus redimitus, Vander Boon, Sc. 
rufogularis, Gvay^ a squirrel ol‘ Borneo. 

Sciurus rufoniger, Gray^ probably a 
variety of Sc. redimitus, 

Sciurus*tristriatus, Waterhouse, This would 
appear to be the most common species of Pal- 
mist squirrel in Ceylon ; and there is no 
difl’ereiice between Singhalese specimens .and 
examples procured in the viciiiity of Alidna- 
pore : one of llie former is launai kablo for 
luiviiig: a strong ferruginous tinge on the upper 
part of the head. Mr. Layard mentions tliat 
‘‘ at Ilambantotte ho got a new Sciurus, like 
Sc.palmarura, only the head is much redder, 
the colour of the back and belly more blemled, 
and tho animal altogether smaller. Tin's 
entirely replaces all the small Scinri in that 
part of the country ; they are first seen at 
Tangalle, and he supposed extend round to 
Triiicomallee.” — Blyih^Journ,Benq, A§. 8oc.y 
Vol. xvj, pp, 871, 873, 874, 1001, 1272; 
xvii, jp. 345 ; CaZ. Journ, Nai, Hist,y Vol, 
iii, p. 266. 

SCLAVONIC, see Sanskrit. 

SCLERANTHACEit:, Lindl, An order 
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of plants with 1 sp. of Scleranthus, of no im- 
portance. 

SCLERIA LITHOSPERMA, Willd, 

S. tenuis, Retz, | Scirpus litliospermus, Linn, 

A sedge of Ceylon, the peninsula of India 
and Bengal. 

SCLERIA TESSELATA, Willd. 

S. biflora, Ito.rh, 

A sedge of Ceylon, peninsula of India, Ben- 
gal and Nepal. 

SCLElllE^E, Nees, A section of tho 
Cyperaoete oi* sedges, two species of Scleria 
occur in British India, one a very long sedge, 
grows by the water in the river Soormah 
near Syllietand is used for thatching : boat- 
loads of it are collecttHl for the Calcutta mar- 
ket, also immense rafts of bamboo 100 feet 
long. — Hooker s Him, Jonr,^ Vol, ii, p, 327. 

SCLEROUEUMA VERRUCOSUM, see 
Fungi. 

SCLEROSTYLIS ATALANTIOIDKS, 
W, /i., lilumc. 

Limoiiia bilocnlavis, | Aniwi-niin, Tkl. 

This small tnio or shrub one of tho Citra- 
ccie is found in the Circars. Its wood is 
yellow, .and is always very small, but is 
very hard and might be used as a substitute 
for box. — Roxh,^ Voigt^ Captain Beddome, 
SCLERUSTYLIS CEYLANICA, W. Ill, 

SclerostylLs araottiaiia, Wujhi Ic, 

liisHoa ceylanica, Arn. Pny., p. 6 , ( 324 ,) c, p, 1106 . 

Y ucca-naara'guHs, Singh. 

A plant of the warmer parts of Ceylon, not 
uneonunon. — 7'hn\ En, EL ZeyL, p, 46. 

SCLKROSTYLIS ROTUNDIFOLTA, 
7'/iw, A small and not common tree, grow- 
ing in Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 feet 
and npwai ds. — 77iw, En. JH, ZeyL, p, 46. 

SCLEROTIUM STIPITATUM, Berk, 
et Carr, 

Puttu Kai or Putta Manga, Tam., from 
l)uttu, a white-ant hill, and manga, a mango ; 
and Kai, truits. Mail Manga, Tam., fiommail, 
dry, like slicks, leaves, &c., and manga, a 
mango, neither the substance, nor its name is 
familiar to the natives of the Carnatic, to 
be accounted for by the great dryness of 
the climate and the absence of the mois- 
ture and heat so necessary for fungoid 
growths. On the western coast, where it 
rains for at least six months in the year, it is 
occasionally to be met with in dark crevices, 
.•md in the recesses of rocks and caves, also 
in old and deserted ant-hills, and frequently 
after tho insects have become winged : they 
arc found only in the peripheral and more 
superficial caverns, springing from their roof, 
occasionally from the floor, never from the 
cells occupied by tho ants. Some grow with 
long stalks, others are sessile \ in those having 
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stxilks, they can in a be traeed beneath 
the soil, while the sessile ones seem simply 
to He over the soil. It attains its greatest 
perfection during, or imineiiiately after, the 
rains. They take on a variely of forms, being | 
oval, oblong, })yrirorm, irregularly round, &c. 
The external rind is black and slightly j 
wrinkled ; on cutting into it, the interior is 
found to be whit(‘ and pithy, and is compared 
by tin; natives to the k('rnel of a lender cocoa- 
nut. It is tasteless and inodorous. The 
!Malayalum Vythians beliiwe it to be manu- 
factured by the insecrts themselves, by a kiiul 
of aci!retive proc(*ss, and that snakes ar(‘ very 
fond of it and ilevoiir it givt;dily. Snake-- 
charmers collect tin* Ibitln .Manga ainl take it 
round ibr sale, and they give out that they 
keep a supply always on band willi Avliicli 
to feed tln‘ir snakes. 1'ln; Vytliiaiis eagerlj^ 
se(‘k it, and use it as a. r(‘medy in cbohrra, 
syphilis, and a variety of oilier dise-ases. Jn 
cholera it is pi*es(*rib(‘d as a s]jccilic, b}'' rub- 
l)ing it lip wijii a little water and fn-sli gin- | 
ger-jiii(;e or country arraedv ; and tin; dose is 
repeatcil al’ler evci y motion or act of vomit- 
ing. It is not common ly ibuiid in white-ant 


other Indian kinds, one Gallinaga solitaria of 
Hodgson, is peculiar to the Himalaya, imd to 
this species the designation ‘ Solitary ISiupe^ 
should be restricted. It is readily known by its 
white belly and yellowish legs — wings longer, 
straightcr and more acuminated than in the 
other, and the upper plumage more minutely 
speckled, with the pale linear markings on 
the back narrower, and tlie tail also longer. 
Average measurement 12^ inches by 20 in 
expanse of wings; closed wing 6^- inches; 
and tail 3 inches. Weight 5 to 6 oz., or 
even more. The other, G. nemoricola of 
Hodgson, should be distinguished as the 
Wood Snipe, and is more of a Woodcock 
in appearance and habits, though keeping 
to tlic outskirts of tlie jungle. Though 
j prin{;i|)ally a Himalayan species, it is not 
I ran; in tlie Nilgiris, and it has been met 
I with in various jiarts of the country, and 
onc(; in the Calcutta provision-bazar.® Tliis 
species has blue l(‘gs, and the under-parts 
are unilbrinly bari’(‘d throughout ; the general 
colouring dark, and the marking.s bold ; the 
wings more bowed and rounded ^ban in the 
otli(‘r, and the tail shorter. It is only found, 


liill.'=, but is met with in one out of every I’cniarks Mr. llodgsou, in the haunts of the 
Iweiity or thirty on the western coast anti Wo»)dcock% with this diilerencc in its inanii(?rs, 
Coimbatore district. — /Jr, John Shortt. ! that it is averse to tlie interior of woods. 


SCOLOPACID.K, a family of Hirds of 
tlu; oi’dei* (jlrallatores or Wader.s, <;omprising 
1(> genera and 33 sjH‘ci(;s as under : 

1 Ibidorhyii(?iis, 1 Calidn.s, 

4 I’otaiins, 1 Pliiioinaclins, 

3 Actitis, I Strt‘psilas, 

6 Tringa, 1 l^lialaropu.s, 

1 Tcrekia, I yt'olojtax, 

2 Liino.sa, 1 31 aciohamph us, 

2 Nuinenius, H (Jallinago, 

1 Eurinorhyncu.«i, I l{hyncha;a. 


I Length 12^7 inches by 18 in expanse of wings ; 
! closed Aviiig oi indies ; and tail 2;} inches. 

Weight o;} to Hi oz. and upwards. 

I 1’he ‘ (!rass Snipe’ also known as tlie Pin- 
1 tailed Snijie (G. stenura), is distinguished by 
j a duller plumage than (lie common liritish 
I .snipt*, ami espe.cially by the curious series of 
I pill-feathers on eitlier side of its tail ; where- 
' as lli(3 ollit-rlias a faii-sliapcd tail, altogether 
j diilcreiit in Ibrin. The ])in-tailed is tlie coin- 
1 nuni iSnij>c ol* the Malay countries, but not 
I of Australia, as lias been stated ; tfie Austra- 


Tliis family of binls is interesting to the liaii (G. australis) being a much larger bird, 
Indian siiortsnien, from tlie drcnmslaiice of witli int(;rinediato form of tail, as in the 


its species being largely sought after for | Solitary and Wood Snipes of liritish India. 
amii.serneiit. The Woodco(;k is everywhero j In Jiengal it is the more abundant species, 
very .scarce; on the ])lains()f India, but has now j early and late in the s(*ason, as tlie coimiion 
and then been met with ii(*ar f-alcutta ; it is or liritish Snipe is during the height of 
found on the Neilgherrie.s and occasionally on the cold weatJier ; hut so early as on tlie 
the plains of the peninsula. Some incline to 30th August, one came from the bazar in a 
theopinion that Woodcocks may not be so rare bundle of pin-tailed snipes, and subsequently 
being commonly overlooked in tlieir jungle- the pin-tailed only, in considerable abundance, 
liaunts. The Woodco(;ks seen at the dinner- Nothing i.s more easy than to distinguish the 
tJible are generally Greeiishaiihs (Tetanus two species by the shape of the tail, and a 
glottis) and occasionally the Black-tailed practised eye will generally tell them at the 
God wit (Lirriosa a;gocepliala)— liirds of very first glance ; yet very few sportsmen in India 
different Scolopaceou.s genera. Two distinct arc aware of the difference, 
species in the Himalaya arc commonly con- The little Jack Snipe, G. gallinula, is 
founded under the name ‘ Solitary Snipe,’ and much later in its arrival, though numerous 
both are very different from the Gallinago s[)(;cies of small Waders arrive from their 
major of Europe and Nor them Asia, which has breeding-haunts before the end of August, 
not been observed in the East Indies. Of the The Jack Snipe lias a tail quite different from 
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SCOMBRIDJ3. 


I 

tliat of any of the othevH ; in brilliancy of 
plui^igo it excels all the rest. 

There is a small and distinct species of 
Woodcock in the Malayan Archipelago, the 
Scolopax saturata of Horslield. 

Tlie Woodcock, identical with the Britisli, 
has been obtained in the Tenasserim jn-o- 
vinces ; it abounds in the Himalaya, is less 
common in the NeilgheriMes, and is consider- 
ed a rare bird in the mountains of Ceylon. 
On the Bombay side it is said to be far from 
common in tJie Mahabaleshwar. 

SCOLOPAX, a genus of birds of the 
family Scolopacidin and sub-family Scolo- 
])acinca3 or snipes : the East Indian genera 
and species of whitdi are as und(‘r : 

Galliiiago galRnula, Linn,^ Sulics^ Jerdon^ 
Bh/fh, Gould. 

The Jack Snipe : it breeds in the Korlhern 
regions : it is found in most parts of India, in 
tlie cold weather coming later and (h'parting 
earlier than the common snipe : it prefers 
thicker coverts, lying very close and is difli- 
cult to flush. 

RhyiichaA bengalensis,i/ 2 y/w., Sykes^Jerd.^ 
Blyth. 

11. capensis, Linn, I 11. picta, (rrr(?/. 

,, <»rieii tails, if/’. 1 

The Painted Snipe, is a pernuiin'iit resident 
in some parts of India, breeding in June and 
July in tliick marshy ground, but is found 
throughout Africa, British India, Ceylon, 
Burmah and Southern China. 

Scolopax rusticola, Linu^ Jerd,^ Blyih. 

»S. iiulicns, Ilodf/s, Oonld, The Woodcock. 
lloli-sn(*])]ie, Dan. Hccoaci.'i, It. 

AVood-cock, Kno. Siiii-kukra, of Knmaou. 

BecasHC, Ku. Blom-rokko, ^Jorway. 

Wald sclinopfo, tjrKU. Jlutt.e ; Krogqiiisi, ,, 

titar, JllNO. Morkima, Sw. 

Tufcatar, „ Cylfylug-, AVklsh. 

The Wrf)odeock, is a winter visitant to tlie 
more elevated wooded regions of India, all 
the higher ranges of the souifi of India., 
Coorg, Shevaroy, l^nliiey and Neilghorry 
Hills, and the Himalaya Mountains, and is 
occasionally seen in the plains of the Penin- 
sula and Bengal, at Madras, Kulladghi 
and Masulipatam. 

Scolopax saturata, Horaf,^ Java. 

Gallinago nenioricola, Uodf/s.f Jerdon, Blyth, 
Nemoricoki nipalonsis, Jhxlgs. 

The Wood Snipe or solitary snipe, is rare 
but is occasionally found on the Himalaya, 
Neilgherries, Coorg, Wyuaad, Ceylon, also 
in the Saharunpore district below Hurd war. 

Gallinago scolopaciuus, Bonap. 

S. gallinago, X., Sy.^ Jer, j S. biirka, Latlt,^ Bonn}!, 

S. umclavu8,i/od.,6?OMZcZ. | 

Chegga, Benu. I Oominon .snii>e, Eng. 

Hosse gioeg, Dan. Becassinc ; Becasscau, Ek. 

Ziege, Dut. (-lievre volant, „ 

Heor-schnepfc, „ Water siiep, Flem. 

Himels-ziege, „ Bharka ; Bharak, Hind- 
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(l]ialia;01ialiar, Hind. Ho”s*gjok, Sw. 

Suikh*al). */ „ Muku]mredi, Tel. 

Bccciicino ; Pizzarda, It. Moroiiiaii, Tam. 

Myr-Hiiippo, Iceland. YHiiittan-y-fyniar, Welsh. 

Tlie common snipe, breeds in thenorlJieru 
regions but is a winter visitant to India, 
arriving, in small numbers, in the N. of India 
early in August, and in mimbers by the end 
of September and thioiigh October : they are 
occasionally seen in the Calcutta market early 
in August, aud in that of Madras hy the 25lh 
of that month. In Upper Burmah, Di\ 
Jerdon noticed them towards the middle or 
(iiid of Dr. Adams says it breeds there, 

which Dr. »Ierdon doubts. IMu'y fre(juent 
niarslies, rise willi a hissing call, fly against 
the wind and occasionally alight in a ploughed 
field. 

Galliimgo solitaria, Ilodf/sou, Blyth. 

The Himalaya Snlihiry Snipe, 

Found as yet only in the Himalaya, in 
winter up to JjOOO to 0,000 feet, but. [iro- 
bably belongs to 'J'ibet. 

Galinago stenura, Tcmm. 

S. gallinago, J(rd, I S. biclavus, Tlodysi. 

S. lictcrura, Ilodya, | S. liorsiicldii, Gray, 

Tlio Piietailod Snipe. 

This so closely resembles the common snipe 
that sportsmen and even naturalists often 
mistake it. — Jerdon on Birds of India ; 
Ilors/icid Mooj'e Cat , ; The Indian Field. 

SCOLOl^lCNDPtllJM. Many of Uio Filices 
or Ferns are still used in medicine in India. 
The rhizomes, or dried leaves ol' Scolopen- 
driuin, are sold under the altered name, Iskoo- 
likiiiidrioon, Tliose of Polypodium are called 
bulo’okunboon. The Asplcniuin radiatum, 
mohrpunkhce, or pea(a)ck\s fiiu, is employed 
by the natives proljably as an antliehnintic. — 
O’ Shu ugh if essy. See F eia i s. 

SCOLYMIJS MACIJLATUS, Linn. 

S. puctinatiiK, Cass, 1 S, angioHpennos, G(^Hn. 

A plant of Europe, cultivated in the East 
Indies. 

SCOMBER PJ^LAM YS, Linn. The Bo- 
uito, one of the mackerel trilie, inhabits the 
southern seas, and is often caught by hook 
ainl line. Its flesh resembles raw beef and 
when cooked is not inviting. 

SCOMBER THYNX US, Linn. The Aliii- 
core is in length from 3 to 6 leet, is an inhabi- 
tant of the southern seas, the back is bright 
purple with a golden tint : eyes large and 
silvery, belly silvery, with a play of iridescent 
colours, — V oigty 427 ; Bennett^ p, 22. 

SCOMHRlbJli, a family of fishes of the 
scclion Acanthoptcrygii, of which the com- 
mon mackerel may be regarded as a type : 
the Tunny, Sword-fish, Dory, Boar-fish, 
Pilot-fishes aud the King-fish, also belong to 
this group. The body is generally covered 
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With small scales ; the tail is usually very 
powerful and deeply cleft : in most of the 
species the pectoral fins are long, naiTOw, 
and pointed ; the dorsal fins are two in 
number, the foremost of them being com- 
posed of bony rays ; the hinder dorsal is 
chiefly supported by soft rays, and is often 
divided into numerous small false fins. They 
are pi’ovided with numerous coeca, and these 
are often united in clusters. The Sword-fish, 
Xiphiasghidius, Limiams,huu inhabiiant of 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic, occasionally 
visiting the British coast. It measures from 
10 to is feet ill length. Its body is lengthy 
and covered with minute scales, the sword 
forming throe-tenths of its length. On its 
back it bears a single long (ilevated dorsal fin; 
there are no central fins. The tall is keeled. 
The lower jaw is sharp ; the month without 
teeth. The upper part of the fish is bluish- 
black merging into silver below. The sword- 
fish is said to attack the wliale, wounding it 
with its beak. There arc many well-anthen- 
licatcd instances of the planks of ships being 
perforated by the upper jaw of this powerful 
creature, which, it has been supposed, oc- 
casionally attacks the hulls of ships by mistake 
for the whale. Specimens' of ships’ timber 
penetrated by its sword are preserved in many 
museums. The Xipbias is mentioned by 
Aristotle Hist Anim,’ viil, 19), wlio notices 
the fact of its striking vessels. The young fish 
is said to be good eating. AVhen very young 
the body is covered -with small tubercles, 
which disappear before it attains the length of 
throe feet. Naturalists arrange the laniily 
Scombridm as under : 

Fi RST G ROUP. -- Scombri 1 ] a. 

12 Scomber, Tbyiiiius, 5 reljiniyfi, 

12 Aiixis, 0 Gyinuni, 1 Naucrates, 

1 Elacatc, 10 KcheueiR, 1 IJypsiptiii’a. 

SkconI) Group. -Nomeiiia. 

1 Gastcroebisma, I 2 Noiricus, I 2 Cubicops, 

1 Neptoniemis, I 1 riatvsfcctliiis, | 1 Diircina. 

Tiiiiu) Group. -Oyttiiia. 

6 Zeus, I 2 Cyttus, | ? Orocosuia. 

Fourth Group. - Strom atoina. 

0 Stromal eus, | 3 Ceiiirol())>hus. 

Fifth Group. — Corypha-niiia. 

6 Ooryphajna, j 4 llrama, 1 Taractes, 

4 Pteraclis, [ 3 SclKulopliilus, I Diana, 

1 AuHonia, I 1 Men I Lampris. 

— Cyc. 

SCbPARIA DULCIS, JAnn. Native of 
every part of the world within the tropics, 
common in India, particularly near the sea. — 
Voigt^ p. 507. 

SCOPE, It. Brooms. 

SCOPIMERA GLOBOSA, a crab of 
Korea, quickly hides itself in the moist sand. 
— Adams. 

SCOPOLIA ACULEATA, Ser. 

Tothlalia aculeata, Pers. \ Molakarunnay, Tam. 

This has a small white root, about the third 
part of an inch in diameter, the bark of which 
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is bitter and sub-aromatic and is considered as 
stomachic and tonic. It is given in a Veak 
infusion to the quantity of half a tea cupful 
in the course of the day. — Ains. Mat. Med.^ 
p. 89. 

SCOPOLIA PREALTA, Dun. 

llelenifi prealta, Dne, 

Sholar Eajarbaiig, Chknar. I Lang, Tang, Lad. 

Namlru, Khardag, Trans-Inuus. 

Dan(bii*wa, ,, 1 

Common in waste ground in parts of the 
Chenab basin from 6,800 ; to 9,500 feet, in 
Zaiiskar and and to 16,000 feet in 

Thibet, and apparently found sparingly in 
Trans-Indus, in theplains, and perhaps the same 
plant in one place near Lahore. In the hills 
the leaves are apf)lied to boils, and arc also 
said to be poison, the mouth swelling from 
their touch, and the licad and throat being 
affljctcd when they are eaten. A man was 
poisonously aflecied by eating th^ plant 
gathered in the Lahore liabitat, and the Negi 
of Lalioul, when at Le in 1867, sufiered from 
its narcotic efituits for two or three days, some 
of its leaves having been gathered by mistake 
with his sag or greens. At the? safhe time they 
ean hardly be very poisonous to all animals, for 
in Labonl they are browsed by cattle. Dr. 
Christison states that ibis has the same pro- 
})(‘rty of dilating the pupils as Belladonuca.* — 
i)r. Slewarty Powcirs Hand-hooh 

scolds ALDROVANDl, ‘ Scops-cared 
Owl’ of Europe, Asia Minor, N. Africa : mi- 
gratoiy. In India replaced by affined species ; 
more espiicially Sc. bakkamcena (the Scops 
sunia et penuata of Hodgson) which seems to 
be generally difi’nsed all over the country. 
Sc. Aldrovandi is said to be from Nepal and 
Tibet I’td’ers doubtless to a grey specimen of 
the bakkainmna. 

St^ORPlON, JCng., Fr. 


Kuzhdfim, Arab, r.icliii, Hind. 

Aqraba, Am-aryat, Ar , Scorpio, IT., Tat. 

Purs. Escoriiion, Sp. 

TMiucndjicb, C-hin. Tom, Tam. 

Okrab, Her. Telii, Tbl. 


The scorpion is one of the Arachnida, 
cight-l(*gged, air-breathing, articulate animals, 
comprising nutes, spiders, scorpions. The 
scorj)ion has a curved sling at the end of 
a tail. If the sharp point of the sting be 
cut off, the animal cannot wound or hurt. 
Scoi-pions inhabit the hot countries 
of both licraisplieres, live on the ground, 
conceal themselves under stones and other 
substances, most commonly in ruins, dark and 
cool places, and often in houses. They 
run with considerable swiftness, curving the 
tail over the back — this they can turn in 
every direction, and use for the purposes of 
attack and defence. With their forceps they 
seize various insects, on which they feed after 
having pierced them with their sting. They 
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are particularly fond of the eggs of spiders 
andeinseots. Tlio wound occiisioncd by tho 
species found in tho southern parts of Europe 
(Scorpio europseus), is uot usually dangerous ; 
but according to the experiments of Dr. 
Maccary, made upon himself, the sting of some 
other and larger species produces serious and 
alarming symptoms, and tho older the animal 
the more active seems to be the poison. Tho 
remedies employed aro tho volatile alkali, 
chloroform used externally and internally, 
and, externally, ipecacuau in form of a paste. 
The young scorpions aro produced at various 
intervals, and are carried by the parent for 
several days upon her back, during which 
time she never leaves her retreat. The pain 
suffered from tho scorpion’s sting seems to 
depend more upon the temperament of the 
sufferer than any other cause ; some suffering 
much agony, occasionally terminating in 
death, while others become only slightly 
agitated. The favourite remedy now in the 
United States is tho “ whiskey cure,” which, 
under the form of arrack, combined in the 
case of a scorpion sting with a poultice of 
chewed tobacco, was known for the last fifty 
years to the British soldier in India. Buthus 
afer, TAnn., the great black scorpion of 
Ceylon, is as largo as a little cray-fish, its 
sting occasions a little inflammation. In some 
parts of tho Dekhan scorpions arc very nu- 
merous in open plains, living in holes about 
nine lines in diameter. On one occasion, the 
plain at the Gror-Nuddi, used as a parade 
ground for the Poona Horse, was found 
pierced in every direction wdth scorpion holes ; 
perhaps not a foot of ground but hud one of 
these, and in every one was a scorpion. It 
was a very curious sight, perhaps not rare 
in India, though unseen or unnoticed. The 
boys tapped the ground near, to cause a few 
particles of sand to fall down on the scorpion, 
on which it would appear at its opening, and 
the sli^rp end of a deer horn was thrust below 
to prevent its retreat ; they were then tied 
together and made to fight. It is said that 
a scorpion if surrounded by fire so as to bo 
prevented escaping, stings itself to death. 
Infested spots seem to have been common in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, as in Numbers, 
xxxiv, 4 : Joshua, xv, 3 : Judges, i, 36 : 1, 
Maccabees, v, 3. — Eng. Cyc . ; Burton, the 
City of the Saints, p. 193. 

SCORPION SPIDER. Secies of the 
genus Galeodes or scorpion spiders, occur in 
Central Asia, Tartary and in the Himalaya. 
Tlie Lycosa or Tarantuloides singoriensis (or 
Aranea tarantula of Pallas), and tho Scor- 
pion-spiders common on the steppes, are the 
Galeodes arauoidos (Phalangium aranoides of 
Pallas). The latter— or a congener common 
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SCORPION, TAILLESS. 

in Affghanistan, was there mistaken for the 
* Tarantula’ by Elphinstono. Both, but more 
especially the Galeodes (or Solpuga), are 
eelebratod for their bites, reputed to bo en- 
vomed ; but this is now denied by naturalists. 
Th is very formidable and most voracious ‘Tiger 
of tho Spider class,’ is a terrible pest in some 
parts, as especially on tho Astrakan steppe, 
whore its bite is much dreaded by theEalmuks, 
who call it the ‘black widow’ (bclbussan charra). 
They harbour chiefly undortlio tufts of woim- 
wood, and about tlie bones which aro always to 
bofoundnearaKalmuk habitation, and also at 
the mouth of the deserted nests of tho Sper- 
mophilus citillus, where tliey collect a sort 
of bod of leaves. A Kalmuk had been bit- 
ton on the baek in his bed, by one of these 
creatures. Tho back was swollen to a 
considerable distance round tho part, and 
water trickled from his mouth. A camel’s 
body becomes exceedingly swollen by the 
bite of one of tliese poisonous spiders. Camels 
seem to suffer most from these spiders, because 
they are most addicted to lying on tho ground. 

Galeodes vorax, Hutton, an extremely 
voracious spider of Northern India, which 
feeds at night on beetles, flies, and even large 
lizards, sometimes gorging itself to such a 
degree as to become almost unablo to move 
and remaining torpid and motionless for about 
a fortnight. A sparrow, as also a musk- 
rat (Sorox indicus) put along with it were 
killed by it. This Galeodes vorax was seen 
to attack a young sparrow half-grown, 
and seize it by tho thigh, which it sawed 
through, then caught the bird by the 
tliroat, and put an end to its sufferings by 
cutting off its head. Dr. Boddcley confined 
one of these spiders under a glass wall-shade 
with two young musk-rats ( Sorex indicus), 
both of which it destroyed. Neither in tho 
instance of the bird, of tho lizard, or tho 
rats, did tho galeodes devour its prey after 
killing it. Capt. T. Hutton, in the eleventh 
volume of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
makes mention of a lizard bitten by one being 
allowed to escape, with only a severe wound 
on the side ; and as it lived for some days 
before being permitted to run off, tho bite of 
tho Galeodes would not appear to be poison- 
ous. — Gosse, pp. 237-8. ; Tenn. Sketches of 
Nat. Hist., Ceylon, p. 470 ; Capt. Hutton, in 
Jour. As. Soe. of Ben., Vol.xi, Fart ii,p. 860. 

SCORPION, TAILLESS, three species of 
the tailless scorpions have been noticed in 
Ceylon, all with tho common characteristics 
of being nocturnal, very active, very minute, 
of a pale-chesnut colour, and each armed with 
a crab-like claw. They are 

CLelifer librorum, Temp. I Ch. ocaroides, Berm. 

„ oblongus, „ I 
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The latter species has certainly been in- 
troduced from Europe, in Dutch or Portu- 
guese books. — Tennant's Sketches of the Nat. 
Hist, of Ceylon, p. 476. 

SCORZE DE LIMONE, It. Rind of 
Citrus limonum, Risso. Lemon Peel. 

SCORZONERA HISPANICA, Linn., 
it is an annual from the South of Europe, it 
should be sown either in beds, broad-cast, or 
planted out in rows at a distance of a foot 
apart, has a long milky-juiced root, grows 
without any difficulty afterthe rains. The root 
when boiled and dressed is rather a delicate 
vegetable. It comes to perfection in three or 
four months. Salsafy — is the black Scorzo- 
nera, and requires the same treatment. In 
China, the Meh-racu-tung, is a species of 
Scorzonei'a, called vipers-grass, its root is 
eaten as a vegetable . — Jaffrey ; Smith. 

SCOTOPHILUS COUOMANDELIANUS, 
Fr. Cnv. This very small hat occurs in 
Ceylon, not niuch larger than the humble Ikhs 
and of a glossy black colour, it is sometimes (o 
be seen about Colombo. — Tenueuf's Sketches 
of the Natural History of Ceylon, p. 20. 

SCOU RING-LEA Vl'^S of' the Acla-.i ns- 
peraof China, are used for cle.aning pewter 
vessels* 

SCOURING RUSH of China, Actma spi- 

Cflilft* 


SCKKW PINE. 

Kaldora bush, Eno. Siiliay nar, Tam. 

llinbrclla iretJ, „ Tliaiuui, ,, 

Vacoa of Mauiitius, Fu. Tlialay „ 

Koora, Hjni). „ Mazali, ,, 

The screw piiio, the Paii<lauuH odoratis- 
simus of botanists, {ijrows in Madatcascar, 
Bourbon, the Mauritius, Oeylon, in (he 
Peninsula of India, Burinah ami, Malayana, 
being very common along the sea coast, 'riie 
leaves are used for making mats, liasket.*^* ami 
bats ; there are extensive manufactories ol‘ 
these articles at Pulicat, Omldaloro ami 
several other localities. The filire ol' Ihe leaf 
is wliitc, soft, and pulpy, hut possessed of 
little strength. It appears to be a good ma- 
terial for the preparation of paner but ill 
suited for cordage. Tlie aerial roots are mmdi 
used as coarse brushes for Avhite-wasliing 


houses, when beaten witli a mallet tliey ojion 
out like a soft brush. — M. E, J. //. 

SCREW PLANT or Screw-Tree, Ileiic- 
teres isora. 

SCRIPTURE, a term in nso in the English 
language to designate the sacred books of the 
Christian religion. It is from the Latin scriptura, 
writing, and is also applied to tlie holy books 
of the liindoos, the Vedas, and the Puranas, 
the names of the sacred books of the liiudoo 
religion. Veda is derived from vedali con- 
tracted vetti, he knows, one of tho verbs 
most commonly used in Sanscrit and from 


which several words are derived of equally 
frequent occurrence, as vidyn, learntng ; 
vidivan, a learned man, &c. Tliis verb, also, 
has been preserved in Greek, Latin, and 
Anglo-Saxon, as Sans., vidaiiti ; Greek, eidon- 
tti, Lat., vident ; Anglo-Saxon, witon ; and 
English, wit. The sacred books of the 
Christian religion are designated tlie Old and 
New Testament, or, collectively, the Bible ; 
the Old Testament inculcates monotheism 
and gives a history of the Hebrews for about 
two thousand years, to n, c. 500. Tlio New 
Testament gives a history of John and of 
J(\sus, ilic Christ, the Messiah or aiiointcMl, 
of his teachings, liis doctrines and tho.se of 
his disciples. In British India, tho followers 
of Jesus Christ are a comparatively small 
nunibei*, the bulk of tlie peofile liaving ac- 
cejitcd liimliiism ; there are few bmldliists, a 
small nninlxT of Jains, ami about seventeen 
millions of inaliomedaus. Tho prevailing reli- 
gion among Aryan ami non-Aryan liindoos, 
ami Chino.se at present, is a spirit-worsliip of 
the most varied kind. It is laid down in the 
(birooila Poorana and other liimloT) scriptures, 
that, on the ocenrrenco of a d(‘a(h, the son or 
other lu ll* of the deceased must offer lump- 
oflerings,* ami that if ho neglect to do so the 
spirit pass(‘s into the state of gohlin. If, 
after Ihe fourtli lunip has been offered, ihe 
obse(|ui(.*s jiroceod no further, for exampU?, 
if any cause occur to prevtait cremation 
— the spirit, it is believed, remains a bboot, 
Siinihu ly, if six lumps only bo offertMl, the 
s])irit nniains a prtjf. For twelve days the 
soul, it is Huppos(‘(l, is seabxl on the eaves of 
tho hoiisi^. ill Avliich it had jiarbxl from the 
liuinau hody. At sunstit, thendbre, th(i com- 
passionate relatives place u[)on the roof for 
its substance a vessid of \val(‘r and iinother of 
milk. Other accounts iix tlie residence of tho 
soul, during this calamitous period, at tho 
])lace of the funeral pihi ; c.»r at cross-roads ; 
ami some admit that it dwells alternately in 
the elements of firi', air, and Avater, and in tho 
house which was its home. One lump- 
ollei !ng should he made daily, until the fourth 
day from tlie day of decease^, lor the construc- 
tion of a new body for tlio pret. The body, 
at the end of that time, attains to the size of 
the upper joint of a man’s thumb. On tbe 
tenth (lay a lump should ho offered for the 
purpose of satisfying the hunger and thirst 
which the pret now begins to feel. The 
common practice in Goozerat, at the present 
time, is to make the lump-offering ten times ^ 
on the tenth day. Sradha must be performed 
on the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, or thirteenth 
day succeeding the decease, and afterwards 
monthly on tlie day of the month on which 
the death occurred, and yearly on its anui- 
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versary. Sradha must be performed beside 
a rQpervoir or on the banks of a river. The 
sacrificer shaves his face, and, holding in his 
hand a copper cup containing water, with 
sDsamum and sacrificial grass, ho repeats the 
name of his progenitors, both paternal and 
maternal, sprinkling water as he repeats each 
name. The heir now forms an image of the 
deceased with sacrificial grass, washes it, and 
strews it with flowers, A similar representa- 
tion of a Viswa Dev, is also made to witness 
the performance of thorite,. Tlie sacrificer 
sprinkles these, muttering a charm which has 
been taught him by his family priest, and 
which is supposed to call the Dev aud the 
soul of the deceased into the figures. A 
salagraraa stone is placed l)eside them to 
represent Vishnoo, and the throe arc wor- 
shipped with the usual ceremonies. PV)d is 
then set before the grass figures and the 
salat^rtima, and the heir, sprinkling them 
onc.e more, repeats tlie cliarm which is sup- 
posed to dismiss their inhabitants. The grass 
is tfirown before a eow to be eaten. The 
rites perfoumed, the relations and neighbours 
of the deceased are entertained, and brah- 
mins feasted according to the means of the 
saeri(i(Jor. — Kcmiedy on the origin of Lan- 
f/ffugeSy p. 210 ; Jtas Malay Hindoo AnnalSy 
Vol, ii, pp, 37d-7o. 

SCliUWIULAllIACKTIi:, TAnd. The fig- 
worts, a natural order of plants belonging to 
the dicarpous group of monopetulous exogens. 
The ScrophulariaceaB arc very widely dif- 
fused' over the surface of the earth, being 
found in the whole range of climate between 
ilic poles and tropics. Achimoncs cochin- 
chineiisis when pj(dilcd, is inucli esteemed, 
as an article of diet. The figwort tribe of 
])laiits have oG E. Indian gen., 106 .sp., viz. : — 

1 Vcbasciia, 12 l^in.iria, 5 Liuderborgia, 

1 Ctilcia, 1 Antirrhiiiiiin, 12 Sieiuodia, 

8 Scn)[>liularia, 5 PLerosiigraa, 7 Liiunopliila, 

15 Ma/.uF?, I5t)iinaya, 3 Ruclinera, 

3 Mimuliis, 9 Vuiidellia, 1 Sutera, 

T) il(}r[n;st.i.s, 6 Tonaiia, 7 Ruddlea, 

3 l)uj>.itrium, 2 Artaiifiua, 1 ITemipbragiaa. 

2 roplidium, 8 Slriga, 

SCULPTUltES. Notes on the sculptures 
of British India are given under the headings 
Architecture, Autiiiuities, Caves and In- 
scriptions. The sculptures are inuuinerablc : 
monumeuts, decorated buildings and sculp- 
tured texts have been the principal modes by 
which the various rulers of the territories 
now styled British India and their wealthy 
subjects have adopted to perpetuate their 
edicts, their names and fame. With the 
Egyptians of old, and with the hindoo and 
buddliist religionists now, the art of sculp- 
ture is the very pillar of their religion ; the 
priests in every temple first m^dc (and stiU 
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make) their god and then worshipped it; 
as in Exodus, ch, xx, 4, the Egyptians 
worshipped figures of sun as Sa, and of 
the stars as the other gods, as also statues of 
men, beasts, birds and fishes ; but the Jews 
were forbidden to make the lilceness of 
anything in the heavens above or on the 
earth beneath, in order to bow down and 
worship it. (Herodotus, lib. ii, 30.) The 
history of the ancient races in the south 
of Asia is to be read in their sculptures. 

The sculptures in Kashmero, at Sauchi, 
Benares, Amraoti, Madura, Tricliiuopoly, Tan- 
jore, and Mahabalipuram have attracted much 
notice, as also have those in the cave temples at 
Ellora, Adjuuta, Elephauta and the edicts of 
Asoka at Girnar aj)d other places. The Am- 
raoti sculptures belong to a period of three 
hundred years later than those of Sanchi, and 
the topes illustrate the faith at their date. 
In the Amraoti sculptures are thousands of 
priests and other sigus of a clerical order 
segregated from the laity and of au establish- 
ed ritual. Sanchi is illustrative of the Hiua- 
yana buddhist philosophy, 500 years before 
the oldest buddhist book, and Amraoti illus- 
trates the Maliayana philosophy, 800 years 
after its promulgation. — Porter's Travels^ 
VoL ii, pp» 159-60-61. 

SCUTELLARIA, a genus of plants of 
the family Lamiucem, section Scutcllarie®. 
The Scutellaria, handsome plants when in* 
flower, arc adapted for the front of borders, 
the colours arc purple, yellow, red or blue, the 
flowers resembling the Antirrhinum, aud may 
be grown from seed in any good garden soil. 
Wight gives Scutellaria rivularis and S. 
violacea, S. viscidula is the llwaiig-k’iii of 
China ; its roots and seed are used mediciual- 
iy.—rf\ic,y Hidden. 

S. colobrookian.'i, WitJlf Peiiinsnlri of India. 

S. (liHCulor, Colch,y KhasHya and Nrpal. 

S. iiulica, Linn , Maluibalcshwar, China, Japan, 
Moluccas. 

S. rivnlari;-', Wall., Nepal a7id China, 

S. senndons, JlticJt., Nepal and Kajjiaoii. 

SCUTIA INDICA, Jhognyy W. .5 A. HI. 

llhaniuiirf circinnsc-issiis, JioxIk, Rh. 

„ iiiyTtiiins, Ihirm. 

Ccaiiolhuo circuincissa, Owrtn. 

„ zcylaiiica, Ilcync. 

Colastrus „ Roll, 

Cad da goni, Tel. 

A small struggling shrub, with small green- 
ish yellow flowers, a native of the Peninsula 
of India. 

SCUTIA PANICULATA, Bon.y syu. of 
Celastrus paniculata, JVilldCy Roxb. 

SCYLAX. India was visited by Scylax, 
Ctesias, Megastlieucs to Chandragupta, Dia- 
inaclius to Mitragupta. 8cylax, n. c. 550, 
was the first Euiopean ay ho is known to 
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have visited India. He was sent by Darius 
to explore the Indus and wrote an account 
of his journey. The next historian of India 
was Ctosias, who lived for some years at 
the Persian court of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
n. c. 427. Herodotus, however, followed 
Scylax as an authority, but it was not 
until the expedition of Alexander, b. c. 
327, that a body of able observers, tniined in 
the school of Aristotle, were able to give 
accurate ideas to Europe of the condit ion of 
India, and of these writers, Megasthones is 
far the most important. Ho lived at the 
court of Chandragupta, at Pnlibrotha, as an 
envoy from Seleucus I. According to him, 
the military force of Chandragupta consisted 
of 600,000 infantry, 30,(K)0 cavaliy and 9,000 
elephants. India seems to have been known to 
the Greeks only as a country, that, by sea, 
was to be i-cached by the way of the Euphrates, 
and the Persian Gulf ; and though Scrylax had, 
by the order of Darius, dropped down the 
river Indus, coasted Arabia, and thence 
reached the Red Sea, this voyage was either 
forgotten or disbelieved, and in the time of 
the Ptolemies It seems probable that nobody 
thought that India could be reached by sea 
from Egypt, and Eudoxus of Cyzicus in Asia 
Minor came to Alexandria to persuade 
Euergetes to give him the command of a 
vessel for this voyage of discovery. A vessel 
' was given him ; and though he was but badly 
fitted out ho reached by sea, a country, which 
ho called India, and brought bitek a cargo 
of spices and precious stones. He wrote an 
account of the coasts which ho visited, 
and it was made use of byPlira^. But it is 
possible that the unknown country, called 
India, which Eudoxus visited, was on the 
west coast of Africa, and Abyssinia was often 
called India by the ancients, and all east of 
the Euphrates was also known as Hind or 
India. — Ferry's Bird's Eye View of India, 
p, 52. 

SCYLLABDS, a genus of Crustaceans. S. 
rugosus, JEdwards, occurs at Poiulichcny, 
and S. squommosus, Edwards, at the Mauri- 
tius. 

SCYPHANTHUS, pretty little yellow 
flowers, which require the same treatment as 
the Loasa. — Riddell. 

SCYTHIA, tSaca-dwipa, also Sakatni, the 
country of the Sakac. According to Strabo {lib. 
xi) all the tribes east of the Caspian were 
called Scythic. The Dahaj were next the sea ; 
the Massagetse and Sacse more eastward ; 
aud every tribe had a particular name. All 
were nomadic ; but, of those nomades, the 
best known are tlio Asi, the Pasiani, 
Tachui j and 6accurandi, who took Bactria from 
the Greeks. Tho Sacaj made irruptions iu 
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Asia, similar to those of tho Cimmerians, 
and possessed themselves of Bactria «nd 
the best district of Armenia culled after 
them Sacaseuo}. Of tho first migrations 
into India of the Indu-Seythic Gete, 
Tahshak aud Asi, that of Sehesnag from 
Sehosnagdes (Takshac from Tacharisthan) 
six centuries before Christ, is the first 
noticed by the Pooranas. About the same 
period a grand irruption of tho same races 
conquered Asia Minor aud eventually Scandi- 
navi.a, and uot long after tho Asi and Tachari 
overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria. The 
Romans felt the power of the Asi, tho Catti 
and Cimbri from tho Baltic shore. Colonel 
Tod supposes the Asi and Tachari to be the 
Aswa and Takshac or Toorshka races of the 
Pooranas of Saca-dwipa ; the Dahm to be tho 
Dahya, one of the 36 royal Rajput tribes, 
now extinct, and ho supposes these to bo the 
descendants of Baldeva and Yudishtra, re- 
turned under difterent appellations. The 
country on the cast is still occupied by tho 
Turkoman race. Scythians had their first 
abt)dc8 on the A raxes. Accordiag to Deo- 
dorus, (Book ii) their origin was from a vir- 
gin born of the earth, (Ella) of the shape 
of a woman from the waist upwards and 
below a serpent, (symbol of Buddha or 
Ella.) Jupiter had a son by her, named 
Scythes, who gave his name to the nation. 
Scythes had two sons, Palas and Nagas 
(the shepherd and snake-races of tho Tartar 
genealogy), who wore celebrated for their 
great actions, and divided the countries, the 
nations being called after them the Paliaus 
(Pali) and Nagians. They led their forces as 
far as the Nile in Egypt and subdued many 
nations. They enlarged tho empire of the Scy- 
thians and as far as tho eastern qcean and 
to tlie Caspian and lakeMeeotis. They overran 
Assyria and Media, overturning the empire 
and transplanting tho inhabitants to the 
Araxes under tlie name of Sauromatians. 
The Scythians had many kings, from whom 
sprung the Sacaus (SaesG), the Massagetse 
(Ceto or Jit) tho Ari-aspians (Aswa of Aria) 
aiid^ many otljcr races. They overran As- 
syria an*l Media, overturning tlie empire, 
and transpkinting tho inhabitants to the 
Araxes umler tho name of Sauro-Mo- 
tians. Those tribes who inhabited, at 
a later period, that great tract of 
counMy which lies between tho Oxus 
and Jaxartes, received from tlie ancients 
the general name of Scythians, rind are now 
known to Europeans under that of Tartars. 
Tliough this country has been subject to a 
succession of warlike tribes, these have pro- 
bably all been derived from one stock : for 
though known under many names, their 
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habits and character have always been the 
samet The Scythians of the Greeks differ in 
no essential degree from the Tartars of 
modern history. Before the time of Alox- 
andevy Transoxaniu was inhabited by a nation 
known by the generic name of Saca : and the 
Geta and Massageta were powerful tribes of 
that nation. The appellation given in the 
history of ancient Persia to the country 
between the Oxus and Jaxartes is Turan ; 
but oriental authors give us no names of 
particular tribes at this period of their his- 
tory: and all those who dwelt beyond the 
limits of Turan, to the east and north-east, 
were considered as belonging to Chin and 
Khalai : which countries may be generally 
understood to designate that large tract 
which is known in modern gcograpliy as 
Chinese Tartary. We learn from every his- 
tory, that from the most c*arly ag(;s to the 
present, the nomadcs or pastoral ti-ibes of 
this region have been continually clianglng : 
they have, in their turn, subdued others, and 
been conquered themselves. We find them 
sometimes ilnproving and extending their 
dominions : and at others, compelled to leave 
their pasture lands to the occupation of fiercer 
and more numerous hordes of barbarians ; and 
forming as they proceeded into the fertile 
plains of Southern Asia, or of Europe, part 
of a great tide of violence and of rapine. 
The progress of the Tartar hordes is finely 
described in Scripture. Ezekiel, when prophe- 
sying of Gog and his people, says : — Thou 
shalt ascend, and come like a storm ; thou slialt 
be like a cloud to cover the land ; thou, and all 
thy bands, and many people, with thee. And 
thou shalt say, I will go up to the land of uiir 
walled villages ; I will go to them that are at 
rest, that aIwcII safely, all of them dwelling 
without walls, uud having neither bars nor 
gates. And thou shalt come from thy place, 
out of the north parts, thou, and mauy 
people with thee, all of them riding upon 
horses, a great company, and a mighty army.’’ 

Scythia was a term in use by tho an- 
cients of a very indefinite character, but it 
was generally understood to mean the terri- 
tories occupied by the resident, but genemlly 
tho nomadic tribes who roamed over the 
regions from the north of the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas, eastwards into the countries iio^ 
known as Mongolia and Tartary. Ancient 
European literature further distinguishes 
Scythiaus into those of Europe and tliose of 
Asia ; the former are supposed to have oc- 
cupied the countiy from the Danube to the 
sources of the Dniester and the Dnieper in 
tho neighbourhood of the Don and along the 
northern shores of tho Black Sea. The por- 
tion between tho Danube and the city of Car- 
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cinitis was called Old Scythia ; and tho pen- 
insula (Taurida) to the Borysthoiies was called 
Little Scythia: and in the time of Strabo, 
Little Scythia included the country as far as 
the Danube previously occupied by the Thra- 
cians. These European Scythi seem to have 
been colonists from Asia. The Asiatic Scy- 
thcD arc supposed to have beOu tho progeni- 
tors of the Turkoman, Tartar and Mongol 
races now occupying the r(‘gions in Central 
Asia extending from the Caspian and Ayi\\ 
Seas, eastwards into Chinn. The Scythian 
races repeatedly emerged from tluiir Asiatic 
plains in great masses, (iouqueriiig to the east 
tlic west and south, and the Mantchu Tartar 
now rules in China, the Turk from Constan-. 
iinople to the shores of the Persian Gulf and 
to the sources of the Nile and, after repeated 
inroads into the East Indies, along the Indus 
and Gauges rivers, the descendants of Timur, 
a Scythian, until the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury held luiarly all the countries now known 
as British India. For about 1,000 years, from 
H. c. 700 to A. D. 300, a succession of Scy- 
thian tribes, belonging apparently to the some 
family as the Uralian tribes of Russia, and 
Fins, Laps and Hungarians of Europe, burst 
in from tlio Jaxartes and swept over all the 
western portion of the Continent of Asia, 
extending to India in one direction, and to 
Syria and Asia Minor in another. No doubt 
these left their impress, but except perhaps 
among the Brnhui Baluch no traces of them 
in India can be seen. Farghana, tlio native 
territory of tho father of Baber, lies on both 
sides of thceTaxartes, and is a portion of ancient 
Scythia. The manners of the Scythae describ- 
ed by Herodotus arc found still to exist 
amongst their descendants : a pair of slip- 
pers at the wife’s door is a signal well un- 
derstood by all Eimak husbands. TheScy-. 
tliian kings of Bactria followed the Greek 
kings, in adopting their forms of money. They 
coined similar pieces with superscriptions 
similar, and in the same languages, but 
inscribed on tliem their own names ami 
titles, and varied the emblems and devices. ' 
Manes, i;. c. 135, is supposed to have beem 
a Scythian, the head of one of tho tribes that 
broke into Bactria between 150 to 140 c. c., 
and he seems to have held communication 
with Azes. On the obverse, his coin coutaine^ 
the king with a trident, a Tartar war weapon, 
setting his foot on a prostrate enemy. 

Azes, D. c. 130, the greatest of Scythian 
kings, on whose coins are bilingual inscrip- 
tions, with plain, distinct Greek characters, 
BASIAEQS BA21AEQN MErAAOY AZOY, 
ill Avian, Maharajasa Raja Uajasa Madutasa 
Ayasa. Tho figures on tho coins are various. 
Professor Wilson thinks ho was au Indian 
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buildhist king, about 50 b. c. Professor 
Lasseu regards him as a Sacian Scytliian, who 
conquered the Kabul valley in the time of 
the sceoud Mithridates, and finally destroyed 
the kingdom of Meuuuder and Hormreus 
iu about 120 b. c. He considers ho was suc- 
cooded by Azilises. 

Sir II. Elliot states (p. 408) that Scytliian 
barbarians from Sind oxpollod the (Jolilotus 
from Ihilabhipura iu the beginning of the 
sixth century. The Yuetchi established them, 
selves oil tlic Indus at the same time. The 
Abteletoor Eplilhalites or White linns, accord- 
ing to Cosmas, ruled on the banks of the Indus 
in his time, and the Sah dynasty were ruling 
in Saurashtra. 

Among the many swarm.s that came from the 
cold regions of Scythia, the Turks, says Tin- 
dal, (p. vi,) wore not the least noted, as the Ter- 
ftian annalists abundantly testify, as well as the 
famous author of the Othman Annals, Taj-ut- 
tuarich Saadi cffenili, and what scjcms to bo 
inserted from him in the Lexicon-Persico-Tur- 
cicnm Niamatullah to explain the word Turk, 
where it is said, “ by this name are called the 
inhabitants of Chata or Chuteii, (Kitahiaor 
Great Tartary) who inhabit the Kapehae 
jdains. And because all of them have fair 
laces and black eyes and eyebrows, therefore 
the Persian poets call Lovers and Gallants, by 
comptirison, Turks.” But this name of Kap- 
ehae, peculiar to a tribe of the Tartars, was, 
after Jeiighiz-klian’s expedition, given by the 
Persians to the whole nation of Scythians, 
their conquerors, as appears by the testi- 
monies of the Persian writers. Thus, the 
j)oet Saadi, in the preface of his Gulis- 
tan or Kosary, ascribes the cause of liis leav- 
ing his country Chorasan to this effect. Since, 
therefore, it is manifest, the name of the 
Turks was known to all Asia long before 
Othman, and chiefly attributed to the Scythian 
tribes that followed Jeiighiz-klian, and wore 
dispersed over Persia and Asia Minor, it 
remains to show how this name came to be 
appropriated to the Othman idie. Solimau, 
father of the Othman race, prince of Nora, 
treading iu the steps of the great Jenghiz- 
khan, came forth from his country with fifty 
tliousand followers, tlie flower of the Scythian 
youth, and overran not only the neighbouring 
regions, but all Azerbejan and Syria, us far 
as Aleppo. When the news of these con- 
quests was brought to the Persian Court, 
immediately the name Turk common to the 
Jenghiz-khan Scythians, was given also to this 
army. Soliman, prince of Nora, is by all the 
historians of his nation, and also by the more 
accurate Christian writers, affirmed to be fore- 
father of the Turkish emperors. Solimau 
was of the noblest Oguzian family among the 
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Scythians, and head of a horde or tribe of 
Tartars near the Caspian Sea. By thcis, as 
well as by the neighbouring people, Soli- 
man was proclaimed by the title of shah. 
The admission of a body of Scythians into 
the Kshetrya class, is asserted by Colonel 
Tod, and in part acceded to by a very able 
writer in the “ Oriental Magazine.” The 
union must have tidvcn place within a century 
or two before the Christian era, or at 
some later ])eri()d. This is the supposition 
on wliich Colonel Tod has gone in some 
places. That there were Scytliian irruptions 
into India before those of the Moguls under 
Cliongiz Klian, is so probable, that the 
slightest evidence woubl induce us to believe 
tliem to have occurreil ; and wc may be 
satisfied with the proofs ailorded us that some 
of the Jbijputs cen taiuly did eonie from the 
west of the Indus. In sujiport of this, it 
may be mentioned that the rc^ligion aifd man- 
ners of the liaji)uls resemble tliose of the 
Scythians. The names of the Ilajpnt trilies 
are Scytliian. 'rii(?i*o were, by ancit'iit autho- 
rities, Iiulo-Scythians on the Lower Indus 
in the second century. There were While 
Ilnns in Upper India in the sixth century, iu 
the time of Cosmas Iiiilico Pleusttis. Do 
Guignes mentions, on Cliinese authorities, 
the cuiHjuest of the country on the Indus 
by a boily of Yu~ehi or Geta;, and there 
are still dit on both sides of that river. On 
the other hand, the great tribe of Yadu, 
which is the principal, jierhaps the only one, 
wliich came from beyond the Indus, is the 
tribe of Crishiia, and of the purest hiiidoo 
tlesccmt. There is a story of their having 
crossed to the west of the Indus after the 
death of Crislina. If the religion and man- 
ners of the Raj puls resemble those of the 
Scythians, they incomjiarably more closely 
resemble tliose of the liiniloo. Tlicir lan- 
guage also is hindoo, without a Scythian 
word (as far as has yet been ascertained). Tlic 
Scytliian is slioi t, sejuarc-built, and sinewy, 
with a broad face, high cheek bones, ami 
ong narrow eyes, the outer angles of which 
)oiut upwards, llis liome is a tent, his oc- 
cupation, pasturage, his food, flesh, cheese, 
and other productions of his flocks, his 
dress is of skins or wool ; his habits aie 
active, hardy, roving, and restless. The 
Rajput, again, is tall, comely, loosely-built, 
when not excited, languid and lazy. He is 
edged iu u house, and clad in thin, showy, 
fluttering garments, he lives on grain, is de- 
voted to the possession of land, never moves 
but from necessity, and, though often iu or 
near the desert, he never engages in the care 
of flocks and herds, which is left to inferior 
classes. According to HerodotuSi the Scythic 
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Sacse enumerated eight races with the epi- 
thet t>f royal, and Strabo men lions one of the 
tribes of the Thyssageta as boasting the title 
of BasIIii. Tholtajputs assert that in ancient 
times they only enumerated eight royal sac’- 
ham or branches, viz., surya, soma, hya or 
aswa (qu. Asi ?) nima, alid the four tribes 
of Agnivaiisa, viz., pi-amarn, purihara, solan- 
ki, and chohan. Abulgazi states that the 
Tartars or Scythians were divided into six 
grand families. TheKajputs have maiiifaincd 
tliese ideas originally brought from the Oxus. 
The con trustee! physical appearance} of the res- 
])ective races will decide this question. The 
aborigines of Rajputauah are dark, diminutive, 
and ill-favoured ; the Agniculas are of good 
stature, and fair, with prominent features, 
like those of the Parthian kings. The ideas 
which pervade their martial poetry arc such 
as were held by the Scythian in disfaint ages, 
and wTiicdi even brahminism has failed to 
eradicate ; while the tnmnli, containing ashes 
and arms, discovered throughout India, espe- 
cially in the south about Gowalcoond, where 
the Chohuntf held sway, indicate the nomadic 
warrior of tlie nortli as flic proselyte of 
mount Aboo. Colonel Tod derives Scythes 
from Sacatai, SSaca-dwipa,’ and ‘es’ ‘Lord’ : 
Lord of Sacatia or Scytliia. Atliiiitics in ])er- 
sons, customs and languages, connect ancient 
India with the Scythii; races and, the southern 
hoiiiidary of the latter has iinmcinorially ap- 
proached the upper basin of tlie Indus, and has 
ci*osscd it more than once since India was 
Ariatiizcd : it may bo further assumed as pro- 
bable that the latest great Indian formation, 
pri(»r to the ultra-Indian and Arian, was 
Sc^ytbic, that the Scytliicarea included India, 
altliongli the race was then modified by 
others, and tliat the eastern migration of the 
Arians broke the continuity of the Scyiliic 
range and isolated the southern section before 
it had completely transformed the olden 
Indian race. The Rajj»nts, according to 
Colonel Tod, are Scythians, liavinga eoinmon 
origin with th(3 tribes of early Europe. 

The Scythians worshippoAl an iron scimitar 
as a symbol of Mars ; to this scimitar they 
o/Tered more sacrifices than to the rest of their 
gods, and brought yearly sacrifices of cattle 
and horses. In the Saga many of the swords 
have special names, and are treated with the 
greatest respect. The Nortli American Indi- 
ans are supposed to be derived from S(;y thians. 
The earliest existing accounts of the Scythian 
people describe them as rude and unletter- 
ed, living in various indopondent tribes, us 
not united into one nation, and perfectly 
unacquainted with the learning and arts of 
civilized society. Herodotus characterises 
the Scythians as the most ignorant of men, 
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and every subsequent description of them 
fully confirms this. 

It is generally supposed that the original 
seat of the Finnic tribes was in the Ural mouu- 
tiiins, and their laugunges have been therefore 
called Uralic. From this centre they spread 
east and west ; and southward in ancient 
times, even to the Black Sea, where Finnic 
tribes, together with Mougolic and Turkic, 
were probably known to tlic Greeks under 
the comprehensive and convenient name of 
Scythians, As wo possess no literary docu- 
ments of nomadic nations, it is impossible to 
soy, oven where Greek writers have preserved 
their barbarous names, to what branch of tho 
vast Turanian family they belonged. On the 
evidence of language, the Finnic stock is 
divided into four blanches, the Chudic, Bui- 
garie, Permic, and Ugric. 

The Chudic branch comprises the Finnic 
of tho Baltiii coasts. The name is derived 
from Chad (Tcliud) originally applied by tho 
Russians to the Finnic nations in tho nortli- 
west of Russia. Afterwards it took a more 
general sense, and was used almost synonym- 
ously with Scythian for all tho tribes of Central 
and Northern Asia. The Finns, properly so 
called, or as llicy call tlieinselvcs Suomalaincn, 

c.y inhabitants of feuvS, are settled in tlie 
provinces of Finland (formerly belonging to 
Sweden, but since 1809 annexed to Russia), 
and in parts of the governments of Archangel 
and Olonetz. TJieir number is stated at 
1,521,5] f5. The Finns aro the most ad- 
vanced of their whole family, and are, the 
Magyars excepted, the only Finnic race that 
can claim a station among the civilised and 
civilising nations of the world. Karelian 
and Tavastian an} dialectical varieties of 
Finnish. I'lie Eslh or Estlioiiians, neigh- 
bours to llie F'iiin, speak a language 
closely allicil to the Finnish. It is divided 
into the dialects of Dorpat (in Livonia) 
and llcval. l^xcept some popular songs 
it is almost without literature. Esthouia, 
together with Livonia and Kurland, forms 
the throe Baltic provinces of Russia. The 
population on the islands of the Gulf of 
I'inlaiid is mostly Esthoniaii. In the higher 
ranks of society Esthonian is hardly under- 
stood and never spoken. Besides the Finn 
and Ksllioiiian, the Livonian and Uio Lapp 
must bo reckoned also amongst the same 
family. Their number, however, is small. 
The population of Livonia consists chiefly of 
Esths, Letts, Russians, and Germans. The 
number of Livonians speaking their own 
dialect is not more than 5,000. The Lapp, 
or Laplanders, inhabit the most northern part 
of Europe. They belong to Sweden and 
Russia. Their number is estimated at 28,000 
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Their language has lately attracteJ much speech. A few, such as Japanese, the lan- 
attention, and (Jastron's. travels give u descrip- guage of Korea, of the Koriakes, the Cain- 
tion of their maimers most ill tcrestiug from its chudales, and the numerous dialects of the 
simplicity and faithfulness. The Bulgaric Caucasus, &c., remain uuelassed ; but in 
branch comprises the Tcheremissians and them also some traces of a common origin 
MordviniaiiH, scattered in disconnected coio- with the Turanian languages have, it is pro* 
iiies along tlio Volga, and surroundiid by Imblo, survived, and await the discovery of 
Russian and Tartaric dialects. The general philological research. Heythiuns made a 
name given to these tribes, Bulgaric, is great inroad into Southern Asia, b. c. 633, 
not borrowed from Bulgaria, on the l).anube ; and signs of their dominion in the valley 
Bulgaria, on the contrary, received its name of the Indus arc still to be seen. . General 
(replacing Moosia) from the Finnic armies Cunningham (p. 37) mentions that Asoka 
by whom it was conquered in the soveutli dispatched missionaries to the most dis- 
century. Bulgarian tribes advanced from the tant parts of his empire for the propagation 
Volga to the l)on, and after remaining for a of buddhism. Alasadda, or Alexandria ad 
time under the sovereignty of the Avars on Caucasum, the eapital of the Yona, or Greek 
the Don and Duoiper, they advanced to the country, is recorded as one of these distant 
Danube in C3o, and founded the Bulgarian places ; and as the Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
kingdom. The third, or Permic branch, com- Thsaug notices several stupas in that neigh- 
prises the idioms of the Votiakes, the Sirianes, bourhood as the work of Asoka, wo have the 
and the Perniians, three dialeots of one Ian- most satisfactoiy proofs of tlie Indian occupa- 
guage. Perm was the ancient name for the tion of the Kabul valley in the third and 
country between 61° 76' E. long., and 55® 55' fourth centuries before Christ. The com- 
N. lat. The Permic tribes were driven west- pletencss of this occupation is well shown by 
ward by their eastern neighbours, tlio Voguls, the use of the Indian language<oa the coins 
and thus pressed upon their western neigh- of the Buctrian Greeks and Indo-Scythiaiis, 
hours, the Bulgar of the Volga. TheVostiakes down to a. i>. 1 00, or perhaps even later ; and 
are found between the rivers Vyatka and although it is lost for the next two or three 
Kama. Northwards follow the Sirianes, in- centuries, it again makes its appearance on 
habiting the country on the Upper Kama, the coins of the Abtclite, or White Hun of 
while the eastern portion is hold by the Per- the sixth century. During the whole of the 
mians. These are surrounded on the south by tenth century the Kabul valley was held by a 
the Tartars of Orenburg and the Bashkir ; on dynasty of brahmans, whose power was not 
the north by the Samoyedes, and on the east finally extinguished until towards the close of 
by Voguls, who pressed on them from the the reign of Mahmud of Ghazni. Kophosisa 
Ural. These Voguls, together with Hun- name as old as the time of the Vedas, in 
gariaus and Ostiakes, form the fourth and which the Kubha river is mentioned us an 
Inst braneh of the P'iuuic family, the Ugric. aflluent of the Indus ; and as it is not an 
It was in 462, after the dismemberment of Ariau word. General Cunningham infers that 
Attila’s Hunnic empire that these Ugric tribes Ihe name must have been applied tq tlio Kabul 
approached Europe, 'l^iey were then called river before the Ariau occupation, or, at least, 
Onagur, Saragur, and Urog; and in later as early as n. c. 2500. In the classical 
times they occur in Russian chronicles as writers wo find the Khoes, Kophos, and 
Ugry. They arc the anc.estors of the Hun- Khoaspes rivers, to the west of the Indus, and 
gariaus, and should not be confounded with at the present day we have the Kunar, the 
the Uigur, an ancient Turkic trilie mentioned Knrah and the Goraal rivers to the west, and 
licfore. 'Thero have now been mentioned the the Kunihar river to the east of the Indus, all 
four chief classes of the Turanian family, the of which aro deiivod from the Scythian ku, 
Tungusic, Mougollc, Turkic, and Finnic. “ water.” Ku is the guttural form of the 
The Tungusic branch stands the lowest. Assyrian hu in Euphrates and Eulseus, and of 
Those four classes, together with the Samo- the Turki su and the Tibetan chu, all of 
yodic, constitute the northern or Ural- which mean water or river. The district of 
Altaic division of the Turanian family. The Kophene must, therefore, have received its 
southern division consists of the Tamulic, the name from the river which flowed through it, 
Gangetic (Trans-Himalayan and Sub-Hima- like as Sindh from the Sindhu or Indus ; 
layan), the Lohitic, the Talc, and the Malaic Margiana from the Margns, Aria from the 
classes. These two divisions comprehend Arius, Arachosia from the Arachotus, and 
very nearly all the languages of Asia, with others. It is not mentioned by Alexander’s 
the exception of Chinese, which, together historians, although the river Kophes is uotic- 
with its neighbouring dialects, forms the only cd by all of them. 

representative of radical or monosyllabic Chntfleld says (p. 183) the Scythians, 
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knowa more particularly by the name of 
Saca^ infected the Persians with their 
opinions concerning an immortality to be 
procured from vegetables. All the eastern 
nations eagerly adopted it, and thence it 
travelled into Europe. The ingenuity of the 
Greeks displayed it in the ambrosia of their 
gods. The Magi in the shrub, called 
Horn ; the Arabians in their elixir’s magical 
studies, and their talismans ; the modern 
nations of Europe, in their frivolous re- 
searches after grand specifics, alchemy, and 
the etficacy of plants and minerals. 

Ouseley remarks (pp. 86-88) that the Scy- 
iliians often sacrificed men to their deity, and 
the sword, on which they threw the victim’s 
blood ; and with blood also they profusely 
sprinkled or completely varnished the trunks 
of their sacred trees. 

According to Eolus, the Scythians dwelt 
1,000 ^ears in the country of tlieir origin. 
They then emigrated towards the south, and 
liaving peopled the regions comprised betwet?n 
the Sgeind (Indus) and the ocean, and the 
Teth-gris (the Tigris) in 293 rings, or years, 
they crossed the Teth-gris, arrived at the 
.AflFi*eidg-ris (Euplirates), occupied the Tath- 
do-cal (the Jews Hiddekel), and spread beyoud 
the Affreidg-ris all over the earth, maintain- 
ing under their sway the several nations of| 
the globe during the spa(JC of 1809 years. 

The Chronicles of Eolus, written in a 
Scythian dialect (Phoiiiician according to 
O’Connor) gives historical descriptions of 
the events that occurred during the 1,304 
years which preceded the establishing of the 
Scythian empire. 

The tribes that lived on the banks 
of the Indus were called Indo-Scythians, ! 
and those from tlie confines of Europe, 
Celto-Scyfliians. Mr. Hodgson was of 
opinion that all the aborigines of India are 
Northmen of the Scythic stem, and he con- 
siders this view to be justly inferable from 
their physical cliaractcristies. He thinks, 
however, that very careful investigation will 
alone enable us to decide whethei* they owe 
their confessedly scythic physiognomy to 
the Tangus, the Mongol or the Turk branch 
of the Tartars or Scythians, and whether 
they immigrated from beyond the Himalayas 
at one period and at one point or at several 
periods and at as many points. Members of 
that stock, he continues are found from their 
original seats on the north of the Himalaya 
southwards to the seas, and between Gilgit 
and Chittagong there are a hundred passes 
over the Himalaya and its south eastern 
continuation to the Bay of Bengal^ through 
which they may have migrated ages upon 
ages before the dawn of legend and of chro- 
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nicle. In every extensive jungly or hilly 
tract throughout the vast continent of India 
there exist hundreds of thousands of human 
beings in a state not materially different from 
that of the Germans as described by Tacitus, 
and he adds that these primitive races are 
the ancient heritors of the whole soil, from 
all the rich and open parts of which they 
were expelled by the hindoos. It might be 
deemed folly, says Colonel Tod, (Vol. i, p. 
592,) to trace the rites and superstitions 
of so remote an age and nation to Central 
Asia ; but when we find the superstitions 
of the Indo-Scythic Gete prevailing within 
the Indus, in Dacia, and on the shores of the 
Baltic, we may assume their common origin ; 
for although the worship of arms has pre- 
vailed among all warlike tribes, there is a 
peculiar respect paid to the sword amongst 
the Getic races. The Greeks add Romans 
paid devotion to their arms, and swore by 
them. The Greeks brought their habits from 
ancient Thrace, where the custom existed of 
presenting, as the greatest gift, that peculiar 
kind called acinaees, whi(‘h we dare not 
doubt, comes from the Indo-Scythic or 
Sanscrit. When Xenophon, on his retreat, 
reached the country of Seuthes, he agreed to 
attach his corps to the service of the Thracian. 
His officers on introduction, in the true ori- 
ental style, presented their nuzzurs, or gifts 
of homage, excepting Xenophon, who, deem- 
ing himself too exalted to make the com- 
mon offering, pi*esented his sword, probably 
only to be touched in recognition of his ser- 
vices being accepted. Up to the present 
day, the soldier races of India, on their- 
presentation to a superior, present to him 
their swords, and in being dismissed from the 
reception, a drop of essence of roses is 
allowed to fall on the half-drawn blade. The 
most powerful oath of the Rajput, next to his 
sovereign’s throne (gadi ca an), is by his arms, 
ya sil ea an, ‘ by this weapon !’ as, suiting the 
action to the sword, ho puts his hand on his 
dagger, never absent I'rom his girdle. Dhal, 
turwar ca an, ‘ by my sword and shield !’ The 
shield is deemed the only fit vessel or salveron 
which to present gifts ; and, accordingly, at a 
Rajput court, shawls, brocades, scarfs, and 
jewels are always spread before the guest on 
bucklers. In the Runic “ incantation of Her- 
vor,” daughter of Angantyr, at the tomb of her 
father, she invokes the dead to deliver the 
enchanted branch Tirsing, or ‘Hialmar’s bane,’ 
which, according to Getic custom, was buri- 
ed in his tomb ; she adjures him and bis 
brothers by all their arms, their shields, 
&c.” It would deeply interest a Rajput, 
who might deem it the spell by which the 
Khanda or sword of Hamira, which he aunu- 
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ally worships, was obtained. The Gothic in- 
vaders of Italy inaugurated their monarch by 
placing him upon a shield, and elevating him 
on their shoulders in the midst of his army. 
Eyvor-sail is the name of a celebrated Baj- 
put hero of the Bhatti tribe, who were 
driven at an early period from the very heart 
of Scythia, and are of Yadu race. Tra- 
dition has hallowed the two-edged sword or 
khanda of Mewar, by investing it with an 
origin as mysterious as “ the bane of Hialmar.” 
It is supposed to be the enchanted weapon 
fabricated by Viswaearma, with which the 
hindoo Proserpine girded the founder of the 
race, and led him forth to the conquest of 
Chetore. It remained the great heir-loom of 
her princes till the sack of Chetore b}' the 
Tatar Alla, when rana Ursi and eleven of his 
brave sons devoted themselves at the command 
of the guardian goddess of their race, and 
their capital falling into the hands of the 
invader, the last scion of Buppa became n 
fugitive amidst the mountains of the west. 

In Vedic times, along the western coast of 
Hindustan dwelt, also, other races, different 
alike from the Scythic tribes and from the 
Arians of the Vedas — earlier colonizers or 
emigrants, most probably from Assyria and 
the west — who had a civilization of their own 
and “ iron-built cities,” and with whom the 
Pharaohs aud Solomon and Hiram and the 
Cushite Arabs of Yemen carried on a lucrative 
trade by sea. This people extended gradually 
down the coast to Cape Comorin, crossed 
over to Ceylon, aud ci’ept up to the Coro- 
mandel coast, till stopped by the Codaveri 
and Mahanadi. All the Bengal Presidency 
and Central India was at that time thinly 
inhabited by a Tartar, Sakyan, or Mongol 
race, coming down from Tibet and Nepal. 
But so sparse was the population whom the 
Arians encountered that in the Vedas, Agni 
is represented as “ the general” of Nahusha, 
the first settler, that is, they cleared the 
ground by burning the forests, and some fim^ 
descriptions are given of the grandeur and 
terror of the sight. 

The heir of Gengis Khan was chief 
huntsman, the highest ofiice of the state 
amongst the Scythic Tatars ; as Ajanbahu, 
alike celebrated in either field, of war and 
sport, was chief huntsman to the Chohan, 
emperor of Delhi, whoso bard enters minutely 
into the subject, describing all the variety of 
dogs of chase. In his delight for this 
diversion, the Rajpoot evinces his Scythic 
propensity. The grand hunts of the last 
Chohan emperor Prithi Raj often led him 
into warfare, and one of his battles with the 
Tatars was while engaged in field sports on 
the Ravi. The Indo-Scythic race of Grecian 
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writers are the Yadu and Balica branches of 
the Indu pace, and tbe}' are said to^have 
ruled Khorassan after the great war. 

Nagani-mata, or Nagnecha, half-woman, 
half-serpent, is represented as the mother 
of the Takshak or Scythic race, and the 
chief Mori, from whom Bappa took Chetore 
was of her descendants. There are many 
Scythic rites in the house of the rana of 
Mewar. Many of the Scythic tribes have 
entered India, mostly as conquerors, the Gete, 
the Takshak, the Asi, Katti, Rajpali, Hun, 
Kamari. They seem to have brought with 
them a worship, out of which ultimately the 
budd’hist religion was formed as promulgated 
by Sakya Muni. These Indo-Scythi also 
brought with them their northern custom of 
using tribal designations, taken from the names 
of animals, Varaha, the hog, Numri or Lumri 
the fox ; Takshak, the snake ; Langaha, the 
wolf ; Cutchwaha the tortoise ; Asw-i or Asi 
the horse; Sccsodya from Seesuu the hare <&c., 
and several of them still hold large, possessions 
in the western parts of Central India and in 
Beluchistan. Some of the Sqythians even 
carried their names into Europe, Asi, was the 
term by which the Gete, Yeut or Jut were 
known, when they invaded Scandinavia and 
founded Yeutlaud or Jutland. The Asi no- 
mudes took Baotria from the Greeks, and Mr. 
Prinsep considers them to be Scythians of 
Azes, who overpowered the Greek dynasties 
in Soghdiana and northern Bactria, between 
140 and 130 b. c. 

Mr. Hodgson, writing on the noi’thern 
races, remarks that the great Scythic stem 
of the human race is divided into three 
primary branches, the Tungus, the Mongol 
and the Turk. The first investigators 
of this subject urgently insisted on the 
radical diversity of these three Vaces ; but 
the most recent inquirers are more inclined 
to unitise them. Certainly, he adds, there 
is a strong and obvious character of physical 
(if not also of lingual) sameness throughout 
the Scythic race ; and it is remarkable that 
this peculiar character belongs also to all the 
aborigines of India, who may bo at once 
known, from the Cavery to the Alpine Cosi 
and Bhagarati by their quasi-scythic physiog- 
nomy, so decidedly opposed to the Caucasian 
countenance of the Arians of India. Mr. 
Hodgson also suggested, that there would be 
found among the aborigines of India a like 
lingual sameness, and that consequently veiy 
extended and very accurate investigation 
would alone suffice to test the real nature and 
import of the double sameness, physical and 
lingual. * That all the aborigines of India 
are Northmen of the Scythic stem, seem- 
ed to him decidedly and justly infeiTible 
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from their physical characteristics. Bat, 
iaasDvich as that prodigious stem is every- 
where found beyond the whole northern 
and Eastern boundary of India, not mei'ely 
from Attok to the Brahmaputra, where these 
rivers cnt thi'ough the Himalaya, but also 
from that point of the latter river all the way 
to the sea ; and inasmuch as there are fami- 
liar ghats or passes over the Himalaya 
throughout its course along the entire con- 
fines of India from Kashmir to the Bruhma- 
kund, he thinks it follows of necessity that 
very careful and ample investigation will 
alone enable us to decide upon the question 
of the unity or diversity of the aborigines of 
India, in other words to decide upon the 
questions, whether they owe their confessed 
Seythic physiognomy to the Tungus, the 
Mongol or the Turk branch of tlie Tartars 
or Scythians, and whether they immigrated 
from b^ond the Himalaya (“ the hive of all 
nations”) at one period and at one point, or 
at several periods and at as many points. 
Between Gilgit and Chittagong there are 100 
passes over the Himalaya and its south-eastern 
continuation to the Bengal Bay ; and they 
can have issued through these passes, ages 
upon ages before the dawn of legend and of 
chronicle. Mr. Hodgson inclines to the opi- 
nion that the aborigines of the suh-Uimalaya, 
as far east as the l)hansri of Assam, belong 
to the Tibetan stoc-k, and east of that river 
to the Chinese stock — except the Garo and 
other tribes occupying that portion of the 
hilla lying between Assam and Sylhot ; and 
that the aborigines of the Tarai and forest 
skirting the entire sub-Himalaya, inclusive 
of the greater part of the marginal circuit of 
the Assam valley, belong to the Tamulian 
stock of aborigines of the plains of India 
generally. — Tod's Rajasthan, ol. i, pp. 58, 
61, 565, 591, 592 ; ii, 233; Lubbock's Ori- 
gin of Civil., p. 217 ; Burton's the city of 
the Saints, p. 137 ; Ward's view of the 
Hindoos, Vol. \,pp. 12, 30 to 34, 37 ; Mau- 
nee, pp. 19, 26, 27, 28 ; Muller's Lectures, 
pp, 33, 34, 305-310 ; Chatfields Hindoostan, 
p. 183 ; Asiatic Researches, Oct. ed., Vols. 
iv, y,pp, 52, 55, 373 ; Dr. Buchanan's Tra-- 
vels in Mysore, ^e., Vol. iii, p. 253 ; Hum- 
boldt's Researches in America, Eng, ed., 
Vol. \,p. •, Moor' s Hindoo Pantheon, p. 

6 ; Voyages des Indes, Liv. iii ; Ouseley's 
Travels, Vol. i, pp. 86, 87, 88; Cunning- 
ham's Ancient Geog. of India, pp. 16, 37. 
See Aborigines, Arian, Bactria, Hindoo, 
Kabul, Kattiyawar, Kedah or Quedah, Kelat, 
Koh, Kurmsaq, Inscriptions, Sacrifice. 

SCYTHO-CELTIC and Scytho-druidic, 
graves. — Rajasthan, i, 61 ; ii, 233 ; Edda. 
See Cairn. 


SE, Hind., of Salt Bange, Prosopis spici- 
gera, also Prosopis stepbaniana. 

SEA, Hind. Bosa webbiaua. 

SEA. 


Bahr, 

Ar. 

Mare, 

Lat. 

Pi&g-lo, 

Bubm. 

Mar, 

Sp. 

Mer, 

Fr. 

Samandram, 

Tam. 

Darya, 

Hind., Perm. 

Samudra, 

Tbl. 


Indian sea or Green sea, Bahr-ul-Hind, or 
Bahr-ul-akhzar. 


Mediterranean Sea, or White Sea, Bahr-ur- 
Rum or Bahr-ul-baiz. 

Black sea, or Euxine sea, bahr-us-Sud. 

Persian sen or Blue sea, bahr-ul-fars, Bahr- 
ul-kabud ; Bahr-ul-akhzar. 

Red sea, Bahr-ul-kulzum, Bahr-ul*ahmar. 

Caspian sea, Bahr-ul-Khazr. 

Dead Sea or sea of Lot, Bahr-i-Lut. 

Sea flow and ebb, Madd-o-juzr. 

Sea breeze, nasim-i-bahr. 

Sea chart, kiuar-uamah. 

Sea coast, kinar ; sahilah. 

Sea compass, kiblah-uooma. 

Sea ear, darya gosh. 

Sea horse, faras-ul-bahar. 

Sea port, bandar. 

Sea shell, sadf. 

As wavelets dash upon a reef, they are 
lit by what the Arabs call the “jewels of the 
deep.” The Ai-ab superstition is, that these 
flashes of light are jewels made to adorn the 
necks and hair of the mermaids and mermen. 
When removed from their native elements the 
gems fade and disappear. There is some idea 
similar to this among the Scotch, and other 
northern people. The colour of the sea 
greatly varies in different parts of the globe. 
It is white in the Gulf of Guinea, black 
around the Maldives, Vermillion off California 
(caused by the red colour of the infusoria it 
contains) and green in the Persian Gulf. 
In the Arctic sea it undergoes rapid tran- 
sitions from purity to opacity from ultra- 
marine to olive-green, the green colour being 
caused by myriads of minute insects which 
pi*ey on each other and are a prey to the 
whale. The East African and Arab races 
have, from the most ancient times, sailed 
across the seas that bound their countries on 
the east and south, and have largely colonized 
the soutliern parts of Asia, into the region of 
the Archipelago. The Arabian Sea, the Indian 
Ocean, the Bay of Bengal and the Pacific 
Ocean have been the great high-ways through 
which western civilization spread. The great 
sea basins have several subordiuuto ethnic 
regions through which successive foreign 
elements have been introduced into the Archi- 
pelago. The principal one in the North 
Pacific is that which is surrounded by the 
Japanese, Luchuan, Meiakoshima, Formosa, 
Philippine, Palos, Oluthy, Maruume, and 
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SEA-COCOANUT. 


SEA-HAWK. 




Bonin groups. On tho S. E. it merges 
in the Muro-Polyuesiun band ; on the S. 
W, it constitutes a portion of the Indian 
Archipelago ; on tho N. W. it forms the 
outer boundary of the China-Corean basin, 
on the N. it connects itself with the basins 
of the Japjinese and Okhotsh seas, and 
is thus brought into direct ethnic union or 
close connection with the E. districts of M. 
and N. Asia. The Cliina sea unites the In- 
dian Archipelago primitively with the great 
ethnic region of S. E. Asia by tho districts 
of the Ilougkiang, Tonkin, Mekong and Mc- 
nam basins, and the marginal Cliincse and 
Anam districts, — the Malay Peninsula, which 
forms the western bounding district, being 
ethnically a common portion of the Archipe- 
lago and tho continent. The inhabitants of 
the sea-shore in tropical countries wait eveiy 
morning with impatience the coming of 
tho sea-breeze. It usually sets in about 
ten o’clock. Then the sultry heat of the 
oppressive morning is dissipated, and there 
is a delightful freshness In the air which seems 
to give new life to all for their daily 
labours. After sunset there is again another 
calm. Tho sea-hrecze is now done, and in a 
short time the land breeze sets in. This al- 
ternation of the land or sea-breeze, a wind 
from tho sea by day and from tho land by 
night is so regular in iutertropical countries, 
that it is looked for by the people with as 
much confidence as the rising and setting of 
the sun. The oppressive heat of tho sun and 
the climate of the sea-shore is mitigated and 
made both refreshing and healthful by the al- 
ternation of those winds which invariably 
come from tho coolest place — the sea, wdiich 
is the cooler by day, and the land, which is the 
cooler by night. About ten in the morning 
the heat of the sun has played upon the land 
with sufiTicient intensity to raise its tempera- 
ture above that of the water. A portion of this 
heat, being imparted to the superincumbent 
air, causes it to rise, when the air, iirst from the 
bench, then from the sen, to the distance of 
several miles, begins to flow in Avith a most 
delightful and invigorating frcsliness. — 
Burtons Pilgrimage to Meccah, Vol. i, 
p. 323 ; Dr, Forbes Winslow, M. D., on 
Light, London, 1867 ; Maury’s Physical 
Geography, pp. 136, 138. See Ocean. 

SEA-cbcOANUT. 

Coootier do Maldives, Fa. Zi-Calappers, SlNOH. 
Cocos-de-mer, „ Kaddal Tayngai, Tam. 

Harya-ka Naril, Hind. Samutrapu tainkaya, Tbl. 
Ubdie Narikaylam, Sans. 

This species of cocoanut is the fruit of the 
Eodoicea seychellarum. It resembles two 
cocoanuts fastened together ; it is convex on 
one side, and almost flat on the other, oblong, 
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and somewhat pointed at both ends. The 
shell is dark-coloured, and contains a kernel, 
not unlike that of the ordinary cocoanut, but 
drier, harder and more insipid. They are 
often seen floating in the sea olf the coasts of 
Arabia and Africa, whence they are brought , 
to Bombay ; and also from the Laccadive aud 
Mnldive Islands. The shells are made into 
drinking cups and scallops, which are used by 
the Indian devotees. The kernel is used 
medicinally by native practitioners, in cases 
of typhus fever, &c. — Faulkner. See Cocoa- 
nut, double ; Lodoicea, Seychelle. 

SEA-COCOANUT OF TENASSEEIM, 
is not the famous Cocos do mer of the 
Seychelles, but is tho fruit of a tree Xylocar- 
pus grauatum, very common in the mangrove 
swamps ; and growing near tho shore, its 
fruit falls into the water and floats out 
upon the sea, which gives rise to its name. 
The fruit is not edible, but is exceedingly 
astringent, and is regarded by the natives as 
a specific in cholera. — Mason. 

SEA-CUCUMBEU, see Holothuriadas, 
Trepang. ' • 

SEAPORTIITA SAPTDA, B. Br., the 
Norfolk Island Cabbage tree, is a handsome 
palm, about twenty feet high and two feet in 
circumference, green and smooth, with annu- 
lar scars left by the fallen leaves : the frondes 
form a magnificent crest at the top of the 
column ; they are pectinate, about nineteen 
feet long, and they vary from nine to fifteen 
in number. The apex of the trunk is enclosed 
in the sheathing bases of the leaf-stalks, 
along with the flower-buds and young leaves. 
When the leaves fall they discover double- 
(;ompre.ssed sheaths, pointed at the upper ex- 
tremity, which split open indiscriminately on 
the upper or under-side, and fall qjQf, leaving 
a branched spadix or flower-stem, which is 
the colour of ivory, and attached by a broad 
base to the trunk. The flowers are produced 
upon the spadix ; they are very small, and 
arc succeeded by round seeds, red internally. 
As the seeds .advance towards maturity, the 
spadix becomes green. The young unfolded 
leaves rise perpendicularly in the centre of 
the crest. In this state they are used for 
making bats ; those still unprotruded and 
remaining enclosed within the sheaths of the 
older leaves form a Avhite mass, as thick as a 
man’s arm : they are eaten raw, boiled, or 
pickled. In a raw state they taste like a nut, 
and boiled they resemble artichoke bottoms. 
— KeppeVs Ind. Arch., Vol. ii, p. 283. 

SEA DUST, see Trichodesmium, Bed-sea. 

SEA GYPSIES, a name by which sailors 
designate the Baju-laut a seafaring people of 
the Archipelago. 

SEA-HAWK, or Frigate bird, the Tachy- 
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SEAL. 


SEA SHELLS. 


petes aquila, is aho called the Man of War 
bird gand the Boatswain. It has short feet 
and cannot swim or dive. It is intermediate 
between the predaceous sea and land birds. 
It attacks the smallest birds and makes other 
fishing birds abandon their prey. It is of 
immense endurance, takes great flights and 
rises to vast heights in the air. It. ranges 
through all tropical seas and hovers over 
the tropical waters. It has been seen 400 
leagues from land, and yet is said to re- 
turn to land every night. Its expanded 
pinions measure 14 feet from end to end. — 
Bennett. 

SEAHI or Siahi, Hind., Pers. Ink. 

SEA-HORSE, a fish, one of the Syugna- 
thidae, the head of which, as tlie fish dries, 
assumes a bent position like the head and 
neck of a horse. 

SE^-HORSE: their teeth are imported into 
China, chiefly through Macao ; they are 
brought from California and other parts of 
western America, and are used by the Chinese 
in the same manner as ivory ; they are the 
teeth and tiftks of the walrus and other ceta- 
ceous animals, — Aformow. See Ivory, Carving. 

SEA ISLAND COTTON or Long staple 
cotton. See Cotton, 

SEA JELLY, a term applied to the 
molluscous acalephae, Colld. 

SEA KALE, Crarobe maritima. A vege- 
table not of much value. — 

SEAL, the name of a family of amphi- 
bious animals, valued for the oil obtained 
from the fat or blubber, and also for their skin, 
which is used for a variety of purposes. — 
Faulkner. 

SEAL. 


Khatim, An. Sigillum, Lat. 

Cachets, • Fr. Nagin, Pers. 

Pefcchnfte, Ger. Scllos, Port., Sr. 

Mahr, HiNO. Pmks. Turk. Mutra, Tam. 

Sigilli, It. Muhurle, Turk. 


The seals of oriental nations are used for 
ornament and as signet rings. The Angu- 
liya mudra, or finger-ring seal or signet, has, 
from the earliest periods been commonly used 
in the East. Ahasueriis takes liis signet off 
his hand and gives it first to Haraau and 
again to Mordecai ; and Herodotus notices 
that each of the Babylonians wore a seal- 
ring. The Greeks and Romans had their 
rings curiously engraved with devices, and 
that cast by Polycrates iuto the sea was the 
work of an engraver whose name the historian 
has not thought unworthy of commemoration. 
The seal is alluded to, also in the Dema- 1 
gogues of Aristophanes. — Hind. Theat.^ Vol. 
ii, p. 162. 

SEAL of Soloman, Mahr-i Suliman. 

SEAL of Siva, see Inscriptions. 


SEALING WAX. 


Cire d’ eapagno, Fr. Lak, Malay. 

Cire d’ oacheter, „ Surgutsch, Rus. 

Seigelliick, Gkb. Lacro, Sp. 

Cliap-ka mom, Hind, Arakku, Tam. 

Cera lacca, ’ Lakka, Tbl. 

Cera dispagna, It. 


This is a composition of gum lac, melted and 
incorporated with resin, and afterwards colour- 
ed with somesuch pigment as vermillion, ivory- 
black, &c. . It is used for sealing letters, legal 
instruments, &c. Several varieties of sealing- 
wax are made from lati, in difftirent parts of 
India. Garcias ab Orto described it as made 
from laein the year 15G3. Tavernier mentions 
the same fact. Tlie Spaniards have obtained 
credit for the invention ; but they, no doubt, 
learned it from the Arabs. A PVencliinan who 
travelled much in Persia and different parts 
of the East Indies is also thought to have been 
the discoverer; and l)y Be<ils'iuaun it is consi- 
dered to be a German invention. The sealing 
wax made at Gnutoor is very good, and, for 
a hot climate, better than <lje English wax, as 
it does not soften with the heat of tlie 
atmosphere. — Faulkner; Royle^ Arts^ ^c.y of 
/w.rf/Vy,p. 486 ; M. C. C. ; McCuUocKs Com. 
Dic.^ p. 1011. 

SEALKOTE, a district in a pleasant fer- 
tile strip under the Himalaya. Jt produces 
grain of kinds, goor, cotton and flax ; its 
manulaetures are country paper, cloth (coarse), 
soosee puslimina work, and koftgareo or 
work inlaid in gold. 

SEA SLUG, Eng. Holothuria ; Biche 
de Mar. 

SEA-NETTLE. Ships often meet in with 
vast numbers of young sea-nettles (medusm) 
drifting along with the Gulf stream. They 
are known to constitute the principal food for 
the whale ; the Inabits of the rigl\t whale are 
averse to the warm waters of the Gulf stream. 
— Maury ^ p, 43. 

SEARBETT or Shalhett Island, in lat. 
20® 54' N., long. 71® 31' E., is 17 miles from 
Mo wall point, on the Guzerat coast. 

SEA SHELLS, are the hard outer cover- 
ings of the molluscous animals or shell-fish. 
The shores of the islands of the Indian ocean 
afford a great variety of beautiful and rare 
shells. They are brought to (^^hina in junks 
from the Archipelago, and from the islands 
along the coast. They are mostly saltwater 
shells. Few or no fresh water shells arc col- 
lected. Both sorts arc sometimes injured by 
scraping and varnishing them. Besides 
shells, as objects of natural history, in- 
sects are also procurable, at Canton, tolerably 
well preserved : they are mostly coleopterous 
insects, as beetles ; butterflies and other classes 
are also gathered, especially those which are 
gay. The precious stoues seen iu the China 
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SEASONS. 


SEA WEED. 


market in small quantities, are rather inferior ; first, the Nagapanchami, on which feast a 
chrysolite, maiacliite, cornelians, agates and snake of clay is worshipped : the secoq^ is 
jade, are the most common : limestone and Goknl Ashtami, when a clay image of the 
quartz are cut into fantastic shapes, but being infant Krishna is worshipped, and the third 
always lackered, are spoiled for natural objects, occasion is that on which Ganesh is worship- 
Eirds or fishes are seldom seen preserved. — ped, and this last day of the worship of Mritti* 
Morrison. See Mollusca, Nacre. ka is observed with great pomp. The vahan 

SEA-SIDE ALOE, or Small aloe, Aloe o‘‘ carriage of Ganesh is a rat. The feast in 
litoralis. honour of his birth is held on the 4tli of the 

SEASONS. The horticultural division of Bhadrapad, falling on the firet days of 

..V. - • nr . Snntnmilcr. (Tanesli is brousrnt to the house 


the seasons in Madras, are : 

Spring . Mivrch. 

August. A pril. 

September. ) „ , Winter. 

October. Sow seeds, — — 

c V plant trees , „ , , ^ , 

1 wid shrubs. 

Kovember. J r i > plants from the 

December, "i ) hot winds. 

January. Vegetables 

A iitu mn . plentif u 1. 

February. 

The Indiini seasons are, according to the 


Vegetables 

plentiful. 


March. 

Ai)ril. 

Win ter. 

May. 

June. I 
July, f 


Protect tender 
plants from the 
hot winds. 


Septomber. Ganesh is brought to the house 
with much pomp . — Jaffrey ; Elliot. 

SEASON riGEON, of Ceylon, Cornus 
puniceus, is migratory. 

SEA WATER. Fresh water specific gra- 
vity taken at 1,000, sea water is 1,027. But 
the Dead Sea is equal to 1,028. The deep sea 
water is of a coeruliau blue ; but it appears yel- 
low ou the coast of Japan : black round the 
Maldives ; and the alleged redness of the Red 
Sea, Erythrium Mare, is said to owe its^olonr 
to a delicate microscopic algm, Trichodesmium 


shasters, six in number, each comprising two erythrmura, tliough others allege shells and in- 
months.* These divisions are more 1‘auciful fusoria as tlie cause. The sea of California is 
than real ; and the common people arc content often of a vermillion colour. The phosphores- 
to adopt the more defiuite division of three, cence of the ocean is very frequent in tlie In- 
Chou-masa, or Burk’ha, constitutes the. four dian Ocean and Arabian Gulf. The water as- 
montbs of the rainy season. Tlie rest of the sumes a white milky appearance. On one occa- 


year is comprised in Seeala, Jara or Mohnsa, 
the cold season ; and Dhoob-kala, or Khursa, 


sion, seen by Captain Kingman, the water was 
filled with phosphorescent animalcules. On 


the hot season. The hiudoos also divide the other occasions a gelatinous translucent sub- 

seasons into Ghrishma, or hot weather, Vnrsha stance has been observed, and at others 


or rains, Sarat or autumn, Hemanta or cold 
season, Sisira dow'y or foggy. Amongst the 
hindoos, as amongst other races, many of the 
religious festival days or holidays relate to the 


countless myriads of minute globular crea- 
tures called Noctilucje, and the animalcules 
called Fyrosoma atlanticum, a mucous sac, an 
inch long, which on a ship’s deck emits a 


changes in the seasons, at tlie new year, when light like that of iron at white heat.— Coi/iwy- 
the sun turns northward.s, and at the vernal 

and autumnal equinox ; in illustration may be SEA WAVE, see Floods. 

mentioned the Gaiiesli (fiiaturtlii or Chauth, SEA WAX, see Maltha. 

which falls about the begiuiiing of September. SEA WEED, Ulva reticulata, lorsk., is a 

On this day was born Ganesh, called also Gan- very beautiful reticulated sea-weed of the 

pati, made from the turmeric and oil off" the Eastern Archipelago. Dead Seaweed washed 

body of Parvati. He is the god of wisdom ou shore is not used in Japan as food, nor 

who removes obstacles and is invoked at the for trade, but the whole coast is a dry salter’s 


commencement of all undorUkings. Gaiipati establishment. The Japanese go out in their 

__ « « « 111 1 J ? 4.1^ 1 


has a man’s body with the head of an elephant. 
His head is said to have been cut oflT or 


small boats to the rocks, and with long sticks, 
to which is attached a piece of iron to serve as 


destroyed by Siva, when Ganesh tried to a knife, they sever tlie weed from the rock or 
prevent Siva entering the chamber of Parvati bottom of the sea. The instrument may 


while bathing. 


images are made and 


be twenty feet long, the blade about eighteen 
•worshipped fiir from one to nine days and inches ; the amount of sea weed is really 
then thrown into water. The Chin Chor or incalculable ; from Hakodate to Yenanai, 
Chinchwad who resides at a village of that following tlie shore, is twenty-two miles 
name near Poona is believed to be an incarna- in a straight line, but quite sixty miles if 
tion of Ganesh, who promised an ascetic, we follow tlie carves of the bays and ups 
named Meroba, who lived in Sivaji’s time that and downs of the land ; and every avail- 
he would be incarnate for seven generations able inch is covered with it. Each day 
in his family. The earth imago of Ganesh, it is placed out to dry if the weed is not 
is one of three forms in which the earth deity humid ; otherwise it is covered up against 
Mrittika, is worshipped by hindoos. The the rainy day. This weed is a valuable export 
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SEOAMONB ALPINL 


SECUNDERABAD. 


from Japan and edible, and, with rice, con* 
stiti^es the cuisine of the Chinese. It is ex- 
ported to China, and then sent up to those 
countries where salt is dear, being lighter as 
merchandise, and well adapted for cooking. — 
HodgsorCs Nctgasalci^ p. 63. See Algas, Food, 
Japan. 

SEA WRACK, Zostera. 

SEB, also Seo or Palu, Hind. Pyrus 
malus, Apple tree, an apple. 

SEB, a divinity of the ancient Egyptians, 
analogous to the Chronos of the Greeks and 
Latins, with them the egg of the goose was 
the emblem of Seb. — Bunsen. See Goose. 

SEB, also Seo and Sev, a mode of pro- 
nouncing the name of the hindoo god Siva, 
whose emblem is the conical-formed liugam. 

SEBA, Sans. Apple. 

SEBA, see Balkees, Saba. 

SEBE MARA, Can. Psidium pyriferum. 

SEBESTAN, also Lobestei), Sebestenaand 
Sebesteiis ; Lesura, Hind. Bubooari, Bkng., 
are dried fruits, distinguished as smaller 
and larger, of Cordia anguslifoJia, myxa 
and latifolig. The fruits arc edible, but 
tasteless, and were once formerly famous in 
European medicine, but seen only to contain 
much mawkish mucilagenous pulp. These 
were formerly used in Europe, but now by 
the native practitioners of the East only. 
The dried fruits arc very glutinous, and arc 
esteemed expectorant. The seeds of Cordia 
myxa, are called Cliakoon ki becnj, and deem- 
ed an infallible remedy in ringworm, the 
powder mixed with oil being applied to the 
eruption (Beng. Uis.) — Ben. IVi., p. 294 ; 
Thirty-five years in the East^ by Dr. Ilonig.^ 
p. 343. 

SEBESTANA DOMESTICA, Lam., 
Commel., /V. Alp. Syn. of Cordia myxa, 

# inn. FfTivn 

^ SEBESTANA MYXA, Commel. Syn. of 
Cordia myxa, Linn., Jtoxb. 

SEBESTANA OFFICINALIS, Gmrl. 
Syn. of Cordia myxa, Linn. 

SEBESTENS, Lind ley’s name for the 
order Cordiaceae, Sng. Cyc. 

SEBIFERA GLUTINOSA, see Tetran- 
thera. 

SEBO, Sp., Port. Tallow. 

SECALE CEREALE, Rye, has the 
glumes 1-nerved and shorter than the spike- 
let ; the rachis is very tough. This plant is 
extensively cultivated in Europe, and has no- 
where been observed in a truly wild state, 
away from the possibility of escape from 
cultivation, being sown by the agency of 
man. — Eng. Cyc. ; Voigt, p. 741. 

SECAMONE ALPINI, Secamone, (Prof- 
iler alpinus). A drastic purgative. The 
Smyrna scammony has been attributed to 
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this plant on very insufficient grounds. — 
O’Sh., p. 452. 

SECAMONE EMETICA, E. Br. 

Periploca emetica, | Asclepias aDgustifolia, 
Asclepias pseudosarsa. | Shada-Boori, Bang. 

Grows common in the southern parts of 
the peninsula of India at the foot of moun- 
tains ; is a smooth twining shrub, leaves short 
stalked, veinless, smooth, varying from ellip- 
tical to narrow lanceolate, cymes interaxil- 
laiy, shorter than the leaves. Roots acrid 
and emetic. — O'Shaughnessy, p. 461 ; Roxb.^ 
Vol. ii, p. 39. 

SE(yrS. Amongst hindoos, there are six 
principal sects. In addition, however, to 
these six sects it is to be observed, that the 
vuishtiaiva are divided into two branches, 
the Goculast’ha and the llanianiiz ; the first 
the worship{>era of Krishna, the latter of 
Rama Chandra. These again are subdivid- 
ed, one part of the Goeniast’lia worshipping 
Krishna alone, a s(‘cond worshipping him in 
conjunction with his mistress Radha, and a 
third (called Radha Ballabhi) who adore 
Radha only, {considering her as the active 
power of Vishnu in the eighth avatar. The 
followers of the last-mentioned sects have 
adopted the singular piactice of presenting to 
their own wives the oblations intended for the 
godiless ; and those among them who follow 
the left-handed path require their wives to be 
naked when attending them at their devotions. 
Among the Rarnannz some worship Rama only, 
others Rama and Sita. The Saiva sect wor- 
ship Siva and Bhavani conjointly, and adore 
the' Linga or (compound type of their god 
and goddess. The exclusive worshippers of 
Siva arc the Lingi or Gymnosopliists. Those 
of Bhavani, or any oilier of the female ener- 
j gies, are the Sacta sect, whose emblem is the 
Yoni. The sectarial marks or symbols are 
made of ashes, cow-dung, earth of the 
Ganges, turmeric, sandal powder, chunam 
(a sort of lime,) &c., and are commonly of 
yellow, red, blacrk, and straw colours. The 
sectarians of Siva and Vishnu are styled 
saiva or vaishnava, or Siva-bhakt and Vish- 
nu-bhakt. The right-hand worshippers of 
the Sakli are also called Bhakta. — Cole. 
Myth. Hind., pp. 163, 39.5 ; Wilson's Glos. 
See Hindoo, Linga, Yoni. 

SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA, 
is one of the principal ministers of the Queen 
of Great Britain, he signs all communications 
to the Governors and Council for the Indian 
presidencies. He is aided by a Council of 
military, civil and mercantile men, and is by 
law compelled to seek their opinion, but 'Js 
not bound to follow it. 

SECUNDERABAD, a large military can- 
tonment, 6 miles north of Hyderabad. 
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SEDGE. 


SEDGE. 


I 


SECUNDRA, a town in Northern India ; 
its name is prolml)ly from Secunder Lodi. 
In Secuiulra w/is laid the Great Akbar. The 
quadrangle of liis mausolenm is enclosed by 
high embattled walls, to break the monotony 
of which there are four octagonal minarets at 
the four corners, and four colossal gateways 
on the four sides. The space within is laid 
out in walks, flower-beds, orangeries, and 
groves of mango. — Tr. of Hind. ^ Vol. ii, pp. 
9 , 10 . 

SECUNNY, Anglo-IIini). A steersman, 
from siikhan, a helm. 

SEDA, Tort., Sr. Silk. 

SEDAIT, see Kashmir. 

SEDD MARKB, see Mareb, Saba, Sail-ul- 
Areb 

vSEDDHYA, see Inscription. 

SEDGE, plants of the natural order 
Cyperaceac, the Sedge-tribe, comprising the 
following E. Indian genera and species : — 

A. Cypereaj. 

alop«(*uroi<lof;, llotihi% Himalaya. i 

augustifoliuR, Buch,^ Bengal, 
aristatus, RotiUr, reniiisuJji of India, Bengal, 
artiuulatus, lAnn.^ Peninsula of India, BengaL 
bulboaiis, Valil.^ Coromandel, 
canescens, Vahl,^ Peninsula of India, 
castaneus, WiUd.y Peninsula of India, Bengal. 
eonipresRua, Linn,^ W. & E. Indies, Peniii., Beng. 
difformis, JAnn,, Greece, Egypt, 8. Asia, the Behooa. 
distans, Linn., \V. & E. Iiulies, P. of Ind., W. Africa, 
dubius, Rottlcr, P. of Ind., Ben., ch’hoto gothoohee. 
exaltatuB, Reiz., Pc‘nin.sula of India, Bengal, 
haspan, Roitler. Peninsula of India, 
hexastachyus, RotiUr, Arabia., East Indites. 
inundatuB, Roxh., P. of Ind., Jl(3ngal, patee, 
iria, Linn., P. of Ind., Beng., Nepal, China, Manilla, 
niveus, Retz., Bengal, Monghyr, Karnaon. 
pectiniformis, Row , Coromandel, 
lierteiinus, Roxb., Bengal, the nagur inoothi. 
pleuranthus, Nca^, Coromandel, 
polystachyus, Rottler, I’eninsula of India, Australia, 
procerus, Roxh., Peninsula of India, 
pulvinatns, Nees, Peninsula of India, Bengal. 
purniluB, Linn., Peninsula of India, Bengal. 
])ygina3eus, Vahl., P. of Ind., Beng., A va, the jal-muti. 
racemoaus, Retz., Penin. of India, Bengal, Penang, 
roxburgliii, Nces, Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
sangiiinolentus, VahL, Konkan, Bengal, Nepal, 
seminudus, Roxh., Ihmgal. 
tenuiflorua, Rottler, Peninsula of India. 
tortuoBus, Roxh., Circars. 

venustus, R. Brown, I^en. of Ind., Australia, Java. 
verticillatuB, Roxh., Pen. of Ind., Bengal, Nepal, 
Papyrus dchiscens, At’e«,P. of Ind., Beng., Chumatee- 
patee. 

elatus, N€€9, Ceylon. 

pangorei, Nee$, P. of Ind., Beng., Mador katee. 
tegetiformis, Amott. Bengal. 

Mariscus cyperiniis, Vahl., Ascension, Mauritius, 
China, Bengal. 

dilutus, Nees, Peninsula of India, Bengal. 

Eyllingia monocephala, Linn., E. Indies, China, 
Nepal, Archipelago, Australia, 
triceps, L., Pen. of India and Malacca, Bengal. 
Courtoisia cyperoides, Peninsula of India. 

B. Hypolytrese, Nees. 

Anosporum xnonocephalum, Nees, Beng., Qothoobeo. 

O. Scirpeae, Nees. 


Abildgaardia rottbolliana, Nees, P. of India, Bengal. 

tristachya, Vahl., Peninsula of India. 

Fimbristylis testivalis, VM., Pen. of India, B jhgal. 
argentea, Vahl., Peninsula of India, 
ferruginea, Vahl., Bengal, 
pallescens, Nees, Bengal. 

royleniana, Nees, Sunderbuns, Bengal, the tal- 
nooroo is the variety microstachya. 
schcenoides, VaM., P. of Ind., Bong., keshuri-mu- 
luiiga. 

Trichelo8t3dis autumnalis, var. Inclica, Roxb., Bengal, 
the kuratiya-yuvanoe. 
complanata, Nees. 

miliacea, Nees, Bengal, the biiro-yuvanee. 
quinquangularis, Nees, Bengal, 
tenella, Nees, Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
tetragona, Nees, Bengal. 

Isolepis articulata, Nees, Bengal, 
barbata, R. Br., Peninsula of India, 
incurvata, Nees, Bengal, 
prolongata, Nees, Bengal, 
setacoa, R. Br., Enroj)e, Bengal, Australia, 
sq uar rosa, Vah 1 . , Bengal , the ohhoo nchoo-moormoori. 
supinn, IL Br., Bengal, Nepal, Australia. 

Hymen oclia3te grossa, Nees. Bengal. ^ 

Scirpus junciforrnis, Nees, Bengal, 
kysoor, Roxh., Bengal. 

I Eieogenus capitatus, Nees, Rio Janeiro, Pen. of India, 
Bengal, New Holland. 

Limnocliloa aeutangula, PeninsijJa of India, 
plantaginea, Nees, Ceylon, Peninsula of India, 
turnida, Nees, Bengal, Peninsula of India. 

D. ScilorieoB, Nexs. 

Scloria lithos[>erma, Willd., Ceylon, Pen. of India, 
tesselata, WUld., Ceylon, Pen. of India, Nepal. 

E. CariceOB, Nees, several species of Carex ha^re been 
introduced into India. 

Carex indica, Willd., Nepal. 

Unciiiia nepalensis, Nees, Himalaya. 

Remirea wiglitiaiia, W<dl., Peninsula of India. 
Homicaridm isolepis, Nees, Peninsula of India. 
Lipocarplia loevigata, Nccs, Peninsula of India, 
triceps, Nees, Coromandel. 

Hypolytriim giganteum. Wall, both Pens, of India. 
Fuirena ciliaris, Roxh., Coromandel, 
pentagona, IP. d- A., Poninsula of India, 
dichostylis michcliana, Nees, Nepal, . Europe, Asia 
Minor. 

Cluetf>cyperus limiiocharis, Nees, Coroma'ndel. 
Kchinolytrum dij)saceum, Desv., Peninsula of India. 
Malacochaete pectinata, Nces, Peninsula of India. 
Erio})horum arundinaceum, WalL, Penang. 

comosum, Wall, Nepal. 

Rhynchospora chinensis, Nees, China, Nepal. 

Morisia waliichii, Nees, Nopal. 

Haplostylis moyenii, Nees, China, Ceylon. 
Cephaloschamiis articulatus, Nees, Pen. of India. 
Hypoporum pergracile, Nees, Sylhet. 

Corbesia laxa, Nees, Neiial. 

Trilepis royleana, Nees, Himalaya. 

Sedges are found on the sea shore, on the 
tops of mountains, in marshes, ditches and 
running streams, on meadoivs and in forests, 
and several of them furnish useful products. 
A few seci'ete fccula in their tuberous 
root-stocks, as the water chesnut of the 
Chinese, &c., others secrete a little volatile 
oil as Cyperus longus and rotuudus. The 
creeping rhizomes of Carex arenaria, and 
of a few allied species, are sometimes used 
medicinally under the name of German Sarsa- 
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parilU* Au Indian species of Cyj^ras tegetum, where the sangha or wooden planked bridges 
Jfl(mb,t called Papyrus pangorei by Nees tou cannot be made, on all the principal thorough* 
Esenbeck, the Madoorkati of the Bengalees, fares of the Gurhwal district, are constructed 
which is extremely common about Calcutta of this silky species of grass, the cables of 
and in Bengal, is very extensively employed which are of a considerable thickness. These 
for making the elegant, shining and useful rope bridges are a vei’y safe means of corn- 
mats for which the capital of India Is famous, municatiou over the large and rapid rivers 
andwhicb are frequently imported into Europe, intersecting different parts of the countiy. 
The culms or stalks of the plant when green both for travellers tmd men with loads ; and, 
are split into three or four pieces, which in where the footway and sides are properly 
drying, contract so much as to bring the mar- laced with brushwood, afford an easy enough 
gins in contact, in which state the)' are woven roadway for loaded sheep — but neither ponies 
into mats, and thus show a nearly similar nor cattle can travel over them. This grass 
surface on both sides. The strips are tied grows abundantly in all the ravines of the 
up in bundles about four inches in diameter sides of the mountains, and is to be had only 
and four feet in length ; and seem, also, well for the cutting — but it is not of a very durable 
adapted for making paper, ropes. The papy- nature, though pretty strong when fresh made 
rus of the Egyptians belongs to this order, into ropes. It lasts about a twelvemonth only, 
and is still called Bubier in Syria. It is about or a little more, and the people in charge of 
15 feet high ; the exterior tunic of the stems the rope bridges are constantly employed in 
cut in oands, and pressed, formed the paper repairing and annually renewing the ropes 
of ancient Egypt and Europe ; the leaves, and stays. The ‘ cbinka,’ or temporary 
which are several feet long, served for the bridges of a single cable, upon which tra- 
same purpose, but were of inferior quality, verses a seat in the shape of an ox-yoke, are 
This paper <8 but little liable to decay. Pliny, also sometimes made of this gross. Sedges 
for instance, relates that the book of the nearly resemble grasses in appearance, but 
laws of Numa Porapilius was found in Rome are distinguished from them. by their angular 
in a high state of preservation, after having stems. There are few of them useful for any 
been buried nearly six centuries in (he earth, purpose — not oven for fodder. — O'Shaugh- 
The cotton-grass Eriophorum of Europe, nesst/, p, 628; Bot/le’f, Ind. Fib., p. 85 ; 
is a conspicuous ornament of tuft-bogs and Trans. A gric. Soe. of India, Vol. viu,p. 272; 
marshy moors, from having its seeds clothed Cat. Ex., 1851 ; Captain Hudleston on the 
at the base with a silky or cotton-like sub- fibres of Gurhwal. 
stance. With this, pillows are sometimes SEDI or Cherri, Tam. Tree, 
stuffed, and wicks of candles, as well as paper, SEDILENGAM, Maleal. Cinnabar, 
made. There is a species of the genus very SEDJI MITTI, also Saji-khar, Hind. 
common in the Himalaya, both in low valleys impure Carbonate of Soda, Papudkhar, Guz., 
and at considerable elevations. This, Dr. h,j,d. Sub-carbonate of Soda. 

Boyle named Eriophorum cannabinum, in SEDUARI, Hind. Vitex trifolia, Linn. 

consequenise of his finding it everywhere SEDUM CCERULEUM, a succulent 

employed in making ropes for all ordinary various coloured flowers, all of 

purposes by the mountaineers. Its name, should be grown separately in pots, in 

bliabhiir and bhabhuree, has a considerable ijgbt sandy soil mixed with brick rubbish, 

resemblance to that of the papyrus, consider- jbey arc propagated by seed, these plants are 
ing that the b and p are letters so frequently adapted for rock-work.— Bid*//, 
interchanged for each other. All who have SEEAL, a tribe in the waste tracts between 
scrambled up the steeps of the Himalaya the Indus, 

will remember the great support they have SEEAL, see Jun. 

received Irom the toughness of the tufts of SEE AN A (lit. cunning, artful) a conjuror, 

the bhabhur. Specimens of the dried SEECURANEE, Tel. A Nalla mallai 

leaves are made up into bundles about three white coloured, light and straight- 

feet ill length ; twine is made from it : this, errained, and would be useful for temporary 
though rough, is strong and well-litted for purposes. Perhaps the Isakarasi, Tjel. The 
ordinary purposes. In the Himalaya the Sapiudus rubiginosus. — Mr. Latham. 
Bhabhur holds a conspicuous place, from SEED 

its extensive use and most abundant supply ' ^ 

throughout the whole of the hills, affording a Hind. Veri, Tam. 

most economical substitute as an article of Semen, Lax. Vittu, Tan. 

cordage, in lieu of others of a more costly and Banih,Biji, Malay. 

durable nature. All the jhoola or rope In commerce, the grains of several species 

bridges, which are erected over the large rivers of gramina . Those of most importance, in a 
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commercial point of view, are clover seed, 
flax or linseed, rape seed, mustard seed, hemp 
seed, and jiugelly or sesamum seed. In 
Clyna, in the packing of seeds, after gather- 
ing them from the plants, they put each 
kind, separately, into a small bottle, and 
then pack the whole into a little box, ready 
for being shipped to Europe or America. 
An Indian climate, is very inimical to the pre- 
servation of seeds ; if properly dried in the 
first instance, the best mode for preserving 
most kinds of seeds is well-soldered tin cases. 
Seeds of sesamum are presented to deceased 
ancestors, and, among the gods to Yania, the 
regent of death. — Faulkner ; Fortune, p. 
131 ; Ward’s Hindoos, Vol.u,p. QZ. 

SEED PEAllLS, see Pearls. 

SEEDUM ACRE, Fuh-kiah-ts’au, Cum. 
The Stone-Crop plant. 

SEEDY, also written Sidi, a corruption of 
the Arabic “ my lord !” is the popular name 
in India for African blacks. — Burton’s Scinde, 
Vol. i, p. 52. See Sidi, Negro. 

SEEHOO, a lake of China, on its borders 
stands the wealthy and extensive city of 
Hang-choo-foo, the surrounding scenery, is 
accounted one of the grandest, as w'cll as 
most beautiful in all China. The Lui-fung-ta, 
or tower of the thundering winds, standing 
on the point of a promontory jutting into 
the lake, forms a bold object. It is said to 
have been built in the time of the philosopher 
Confucius, who lived three centuries before 
the Christian ora. In the Vale of Tombs, 
the variety of monuments is almost infinite.— 
Macartnejf's Embassy, Vbl. i, j). 28. 

SEEKARTEN.'Geu. Chart. 

SEEKA-KAI, Tam. Mimosa abstergens. 

SEEKANDAR, Alexander the Great. 

SEEMI-AGIIATI, Tam. Cassia alata. 

SEEMANTONNAYANA, Sans. From 
simanta, the place on the head where the hair 
divides, and oonayana, a raising up. Amongst 
hindoos, during the marriage ceremony, tlie 
bridegroom first pulls the veil over the face of 
the bride and then, turning it up again draws a 
line with red lead down the centre of her fore- 
head. To this ceremony this word alludes. 

SEEMUL, Hind. Bombax heptaphyllum. 

SEEN, or Shalee, a brass dish. 

SEENA BUND, Hmp. Lit. broastband, 
used in shrouding the dead. 

SEENA ZANNEE, lit. breast-beaters, an 
appellation of the Shiah sect of mahomedans. 

SEENAH, a river that rises near the 
Wetern Ghauts, runs past Ahmednuggur and 
joins the Bheemah river. 

SEENGA, see Kunawar. 

SEENKH, Hind. The culm of the khus- 
kus, Andropogou muricatus. 

SEEOOBSAT, in Persia, provisions sup- 
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plied to travellers of rank, from the villages 
that they pass through : possibly from saia, a 
journey, rasnd, provision. 

SEEP AH, a native soldier. Sepoy. 

SEER, Hind. Hedychium spicatum.— 
Boyle’s Bot. 

SEER or Ser, a measure equal to about 2 
lbs., it varies from eighty to eight-four Oojein 
rupees’ weight. — Malcolm’s Central India, Vol. 
ii, 15. See Weights. 

SEERANO, an allowance given to the 
town shepherds of India. See Ballai. 

SEER or Seir fish, Cybrium guttatum, the 
Scomber guttatum, Linn. Toramalu, SiNon. 

SKERaH, fortified islets opposite Aden. 

SEESODA. The origin of this town’s name 
is from the trivial occurrence of the expelled 
prince of Cheetore having erected a town to 
commemorate the spot, where after an extra- 
ordinarily hard chase he killed a hare (sussoo.) 
— Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, 216. * 

SEESTiiN, a desert country north-west of 
Bcluchistan, on the rivers Helmund and Furh- 
rud. It was a province of ancient Persia, but 
in the early part of the 19th century it was 
independent. Seestan means the region of 
cold. Both sides of tlie valley of the Indus 
were occupied in the earliest periods by 
another branch of the Yadu, for the Sind- 
Sammu dynasty was descended froiA Samba 
(which like Yadu became a patronymic) of 
which the Greeks made Sambus — and one of 
whose descendants opposed Alexander in his 
progress down the Indus. The capital of 
this dynasty was Samma-ca-kote, or Samana- 
gari, yet existing on the lower Indus, and 
which was corrupted into Minagara by the 
Greeks. There is no country to which an 
admirer of Persian pootiy and romance turns 
with more interest than to Sce^tau. Its 
numerous ruins testify it to have been a 
fertile country, once lull of cities, which in 
extent and magnificence are scarcely surpassed 
by any in Asia. Except on the north, where 
it joins the south-western border of the Dau- 
ranee country, the province is now surround- 
ed by wide a.id dismal deserts, whence eveiy 
wind brings clouds of a light shifting sand, 
which destroys the fertility of the fields and 
gradually overwhelms the villages. The only 
parts which still retain their fertility, are 
those on the banks of the Helmund and Furra 
Rud, and of the lake which is formed by 
those rivers. This celebrated lake is termed 
by geographers the Sea or Durya or Zereng. 
In Persian books, it is said sometimes to be 
called the Sea of Loukh, and, by the people 
of the country, the Sea of Zoor or of Khaujek : 
in the neighbourhood, it is merely called the 
Lake, or the sea, and it is at least 150 miles 
round. The water is brackish and hurdly 
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drinkable. The edges of the lake, for a con- 
sidwable breadth, are choked with long rushes 
aud reeds, the shores also are overgrown with 
the same sort of vegetation ; and being liable 
to inundation, are full of miry places and pools 
of standing water. These marshes and thickets 
are frequented by herds of oxen, whose own- 
era are men distinct from the other iuhabitants 
of Seestan : they are said to be tall and stout, 
but black and ugly, with long faces and large 
black eyes : they go almost naked, and live in 
hovels of reeds. Besides their occupation of 
herdsmen, they fish and fowl on rafts among 
the rushes of the lake. The original inha- 
bitants of Seestan are the Tajik, but they 
have now received some additions from other 
countries. There are said to be two consi- 
derable tribes, called Shahrukec and Surbun- 
dee, which have emigrated from Persian Irak 
to Seestan, aud in much later times, a tribe 
of Bcluch has fixed its residence in the east 
of the country. The Tajik aud the two first- 
mentioned tribes exactly resemble the Per- 
sians, aud have little remarkable in their 
character. “The Cauker clan of Punnee, who 
inhabit Seewee in the plains of Soweestan are 
divided from the rest of the tribe by moun- 
tains and by Beluches, the inveterate enemies 
of the Cauker name. The people of Seistan 
dress like Persians, and have the same colloquial 
dialect ; they are all Sheea inoosulmans, and 
on the veiy worst terms with the Affghans. 
Seistan was formerly callfed Nimroez, and com- 
prehended part of Arriana and the country of 
the Sarangoaans. It is bounded on the and 
N. W. by Khorassan, E. by Candahar and 
Zablestan, and S. and !•. W. by Mekran and 
Kerman. The greater part of this province 
is flat, sandy and uninhabited. Seistan lies 
between Persia and Affghanistan, and is sur- 
rounded except on the north by wide deserts. 
It is a flat country, with low hills here and 
there. One-third of its surface is moving 
sand, aud the other two-thirds are composetl 
of compact sand and clay, covered with 
thickets of tamarisk, and .abundant pasture. 
The Helmund, which is by far the finest river 
between the Tigris and the Indus, flows 
tlu'ough Seistan, and falls into the lake of 
Zurrah. The river banks are clothed with 
luxurious vegetation, and the lake, which is 
about ninety miles long by sixty broad, is 
bordei’ed by forests of reeds, beyond which 
there are pastures and tamarisk thickets. 
The original inhabitants of Seistan were Ta- 
jiks ; but the country has long been occu- 
pied by savage tribes of Beloochces. Seistan 
is well-known to the admirers of Ferdusi, ns 
the country of Zal and Rustam. In the early 
partof the nineteenth centut 7 ,the ruling family 
of this province had descended from the line 
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of Kyanee, but lost its power. Kamran in- 
vaded Seistan, plundered it, and drove off 
6,000 of its inhabitants captive, whom ho 
sold into slavery, or exchanged to the Toork- 
mans for horses, he assigned to the Kyanee 
family the town of Jahanabad, south of the 
Helmund, where, in 1838, they were residing 
and fixed his own government at Chuknusoor, 
north of the river. Little regular revenue is 
derived from Seistan, except camels, cows 
and sheep ; it is tliinly peopled, and altoge- 
ther a poor possession. The most remark- 
able feature of the province is the intersec- 
tion by the Helmund and its tributaiy rivers. 
In summer all these are greatly swollen, and 
it has been said that they form a lake called 
“ Zurrah but the natives whom Bumes 
interrogated were unacquainted with this 
name, and described the rivers to be lost in a 
vast swampy region, full of reeds, called 
“ Hameo.” Many of the places on the map 
are also quite unknown, but ancient forts are 
often laid bare by the blowing away of the 
sand, while modern ones are overwhelmed. 
This is to the people a constant source of 
wonder and castles of a former age are said to 
show themselves as if newly from the hands 
of the architect. The singular disappearance 
of the waters of the Helmund, and this 
changeable face of nature, would account for 
the many fabulous descriptions of Seistan. 
The ruins of an old city in the “ Loote” or 
desert called Zaideen, yields many antiquities, 
rings, coins, &c., Avhich are taken by the 
finders to Furro for sale. One curious pro- 
perty of the climate is, that the horse cannot 
live in it, and probably there are not one 
hundred of these in Seistan. Kamran lost 
nearly all his cavalry in his campaign, most 
of the horses dying from a disease of the diges- 
tive organs contracted in it, which makes it 
very unfavourable for military operations ; 
but the camels of Seistan are celebrated. — 
Khmer's Oeographieal Memoir, p. 182 ; Per- 
rier ; Mr. Elphinstone ; Markham's Embassy, 
p. 23 ; liurnes, in Par. Papers ; M. et Th . ; 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p. 230 ; Elphin- 
stone's Kingdom of Caubul, pp, 492, 493, 
494 ; PoUinger's Travels in Peloochistan 
and Sinde, pp. 66, 89, 90. 

SEERA-SHENGALANEER— ? Cobyza 

cinerea. 

SEET, Bukm. Acacia stipulata, "DC., also A. 
elata, Linn., and A. speciosa, WUld.; W. ^ A. 

SEETABULDEE, a fort and bazaar near 
Nagpore, made into. an outpost of the Kamp- 
tee cantonment about 1818, and has grown 
into a large town full of bankers and artizaua. 

SEETAHAB, Beng. Lycopodium phleg- 
maria. 

SEETAB, Hind. A musical instrument^ 
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a guitar, the sih-tar, or tliree stringed musi- 
cal instrument. 

SEETARA, Hind. A stai-, a planet. 

SEETH-MULI, Bbng. Asparagus race- 
mosas, Willd. 

SEET-SEEN, Bcrm. An Amherst wood, 
used for the construction of religious houses. 
It is a red, compact, very ponderous, and 
highly valuable wood. — Cal. Ex. 1851. 

SEEVUM, Hind. Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
SEE-WANAMADDEYA-GASS, Singh. 
Ficus asperrima, Roxb. 

SEFFAVI, see Kazzilbash, Safari. 

SEFID RUD, see Iran. 

SEGAMON, sec Jakun. 

SEGAPU, also Thovarai, Tam. Cajanus 
indicus, Spreny. 

SEGAPU AVERAI KAI, also Segapu 
muche, Tam. Lablab vulgaris. 

SEGAPU CHANDANAM, Tam. Ptero- 
carpus santalinus. 

SEGAPU MANTHARI MARAM, Tam. 
Bauhinia variegata, Linn. 

SEGAPU MYI, Tam. Ink. 

SEGAPU also Vela and Yerra tambatin, 
Tel. Canavalia gladiata, DC., Roxb., W. ^ A. 

SEGELTUCH, Gkr. Canvas. 

SEGESTAN, the Vaekcrata or Vekereta 
of the Veudidad, was the sixth settlement 
of the Arians. This country is the home of 
Bustum, Dushak is the capital of Segestan. 
To the south-east of it is the land of the Pari- 
kani, known to the ancients as a part of the 
Saken counti'y (Sakastene). The greater part of 
it is now a desert, but it was once cultivated. 
The Record runs (vii, verso 10.) “Vekereta, 
in which Duzhaka is situate ; there Ahriman 
created the Pairiika Khnathaiti.” Here there 
may be allusion to a schism, which, in (hat 
case, would be the second historical one. Re- 
cent travellers have also found nomadic tribes 
between Media and Gedrosia, who worshipped 
the Peri (Fairies), but were fire-worshippers 
also. The Jamshidi, a tribe of the Aimak, 
are the only tribe of Eastera Iranians who are 
exclusively nomades. They derive their de- 
scent from Jamshid, and moved out of Segestan 
to the shores of the Murghab, which they have 
occupied from pre-historic times. They live 
in the neighbourhood of the Salor and Sarik 
Turkoman and they use the round conical tent 
of the Tartars, surrounding it with felt and a 
reed matting, and their clothing and food are 
Turkoman as also their occupation, for, they 
are great man-stealers. They excel the other 
Aimak as horsemen, and, for a chapao, band 
themselves with men of Herat or with the 
Turkoman tribes. It was this cause that led 
Allah Kuli Khan to transport them from 
Khiva to the banks of the Oxus, after he had 
conquered them with the allied Sarik Turko- 
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man. After a residence of 12 years, they fled 
and returned to the town of Murghab. ^he 
Jamshidi is polite in word and manner. They 
still retain parts of the zoroastrian faith, 
reverence fire, and pitch their tent door to the 
east. — Herod., iii, 94 ; Comp. Ritter, viii, 59. 

SEGHALIN, Seghalien, or Tarakai, long 
believed to be a peninsula, is an island 
lying between 54’ 24' and 45* 54’ 2" N. L., 
and E. L. 141* 40' and 144’ 46'. It is about 
600 miles in length and from 20 to 100 
broad. It is well wooded and fertile, and 
coal is found in many places, especially about 
Jonquicre Bay. Two-thirds of the northern 
part belong to Russia, and is peopled by 
Ghilak. The aboriginal races of Yezo, whose 
severe treatment by the Japanese, led them 
to other countries, occupy the southei'n part 
of the island of Seghalin, which is in posses- 
sion of the Japanese. The Aino are of short 
stature with broad faces of the Mongo'i type. 
They are a timid race, their limbs are hairy, 
they have bushy beards and long tangled 
I hair, large heads and clumsy figures, the ex- 
pression of their faces is that of good nature 
combined with stupidity. According to M. 
Rosuey their language is dissimilar to Japa- 
nese, and that spoken in the Kuriles and in 
the island of Yesso, are also different from 
Japanese. 

SEGHAN, see Kaffir. 

SEGUE, It. Saws. 

SKGUN, Beng. ^Tectona grandis, Ltnn. 

SEGUR, a forest on the Heilgherries, has 
been much exhausted and^has veiy little teak 
or black wood fit for felling. It is the main 
source of supply to Ootacamund for house- 
building purposes . — Madras Conservator Re- 
port, p. 2. 

SEII, or Sabi, Hind., of Kangra. Porcu- 
pine. 

SEH, Hind. Prosopis spicigera. 

SEH, Lepch. Abies smitbiana. Hooker, 
Wall. 

SEHARUNPORE, in North-Western In- 
dia, the site of the Botanical Gardens of the 
Government of India. The Kandonur river 
near Hurowrah is in Seharunpore. 

SEHESNAG. The Takshak race enter- 
ed Hindusthan, led by a conqueror termed 
Sehesnag, from Sehesnagdesa. He ascended 
the Pandu throne, and his line terminated in 
ten descents with Mahananda, of spurious 
birth. This last prince, who was also named 
Bykyat, carried on an exterminating warfare 
against the ancient Rajpoot princes of pure 
blood, the Poorans declaring that since the 
dynasty of Sehesnag the princes were soo- 
dras. Three hundred and sixty years are 
allotted to these ten princes. A fourth 
dynasty commenced with Chandragoopta 
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Mori, of the same Takshak race* The Mori 
dyn#8ty consisted of ten princes, who are 
stated to have passed away in one hundred 
and thirty-seven years. See Takshak. 

SEHESRA ARJUNA, of the lunar race, 
called also Sehesra Bahu was of the lli-hya 
tribe. He founded Mahesvati on the Ner- 
budda, still existing in Meheswar. In the 
Bhavishya Poorana this prince, Sehesra 
Arjoona, is termed a chakra varta, or para- 
mount sovereign ; also that he conquered 
Kurkotaka of the Takshak, Toorshka, or 
Snake race, and brought with him the popu- 
lation of Mahesvati, and founded Hemana- 
gara in the north of India, on his expulsion 
from his dominions on the Nerbudda. Tra- 
ditionary legends yet remain of this prince 
on the Nerbudda where he is styled Sehesra 
Bahu, or ‘with a thousand arms, figurative of 
his numerous progeny.’ He was expelled from 
Mahe^ati by the solar i*ace. 

SEHL, one of the princes of the Bharat, 
who founded Aror. 

SEHO of Ternate, Arenga saccharifera. 

SEHORE, a town on the bank of a stream 
ill Bhopal. 

SEllRAI, a mahomedan family from Sind, 
who governed at Kelat, until expelled by the 
hindoos, who subsequently were expelled by 
the Bruhui. Sehrai, is from Sahara, a desert, 
hence also Sarrazin, or Saracen, from Sahara, 
desert, and zudduu, to strike, contracted. | 
The Brahui appear to have been a nation of 
Tartar mountaineers, who settled, at a very 
early period, in the southern parts of Asia, 
where they lived an ambulatory life in khels, 
or societies, headed and governed by their 
own chief and laws, for many (jenturics ; and 
at length they became incorporated, and 
obtained tjieir present footing at Kelat and 
throughout Beluchistan. It is impossilile to 
form more than a supposition, what was tin? 
nature of the region from Avhich they emi- 
grated, but their pursuits and way of domes- 
tic life afforded the strongest reason for 
believing that they were originally moun- 
taineers ; and some amongst them affirm that 
the very name demonstrates this by its signi- 
fication being a compound of an affix boan and 
roh, a word said to mean a hill in the dialect 
still spoken in some parts of Thibet ; such 
reasoning, however, is not entitled to any 
great dependence, though supported by the 
collateral evidence of the Beluch being 
called in one quarter of the country Nharooi, 
which, if we admit the former derivation, 
means “ low landers,” t. c., literally not hill- 
men, a name they received from the Brahui 
when they came amongst them, and evinced 
a preference for the champagne districts, low 
villageSi and plains. The Brahui imagine 
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themselves the aborigines of the country. 
In another place he states, that he considers 
the hindoos to have been the first colonisers 
of the upper part of the Brahui mountains, 
and that the Brahui gradually settled 
amongst them. That the lust hiudoo rajah 
was named Seliwn, who called in th^ aid of 
these mountain shepherds against a horde of 
depredators from tbe western parts of Mool- 
tan, Shikarpoor, and Upper Sind ; and that 
the Brahui, having defeated and driven off 
these invaders, deposed the rajah Schwa, and 
seized the government for themselves— a 
chief of the name of Kumbar becoming khan 
of Kelat, of whom the present khan is a 
lineal descendant. See Brahui, India, Kelat, 
Siiurii. 

SEIIWAN, the ancient Sindomnna, is 
built on the extremity of a spur from 
the Biluchi range which here juts into 
the river. The pass of Sehwan has a 
picturesque appearance from the river, with 
its rocky rnoiintainM rising in terraces along 
the bank, and its old ruined castle, supposed 
to liave belonged to the Alexandrian age. 
Beyond Sehwan is the large town of Lark- 
hann, containing about 5,000 inhabitants, 
the capital of one of the most fertile districts 
in Sindh, being that watered by the Indus, 
and the large branch called the Narrah before- 
mentioned. — ]\)stnn^s Personal Observations^ 
pp. 28 and 29 ; Adams, See Kelat. 

SHE-WAN-PAN, Chin. A wooden frame, with 
wires, resembling the abacus of tbe ancient 
Greeks, Romans and Arabians. By the help 
! of this tbe Chinese work the most difficult 
and intricate calculations, but without it they 
Hie perfectly helpless. — Frere Antipodes^ p. 
218. 

SEIDBURIiOOA, a Nepaul tree, the 
bark of which is manufactured into a strong 
useful paper ; it is also made into rope and 
black thread, but neither of tliem resist mois- 
ture well. — SmttPs Nepaul. 

SEIDE, Gku. Silk. 

SEIES, Fr. Saws. 

SEIFE, Gku. Soap. 

SEIFATALA, or the bitter apple, a little 
village. A priest or man of the law, set 
before Mr. Rich an ample meal of honey, 
fresh butter, yoghourt, cucumbers and butter- 
milk. The natives of this part of the East 
always eat honey and butter together, and it 
is likely to be a prevailing custom in other 
parts of the East, from the mention made of 
it in scripture — “ Butter and honey shall he 
eat,” Isaiah vii, 15. — RiePs Residence in 
Koordistan^ Vol. i, p. 523. 

SEIGUL, see Khutri. 

SEILAN, a name of Ceylon. See Marco 
Polo. 
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SEIN, Hind. Pentaptcra tomeatosa. 

SEIli, also Teg, Mahr. Euphorbia tiru- 
calli, Milk-bush 

SEIR AHONEID, in lat. 25^ 14' N., long. 
54° 22' E., an island 2^ miles long and 2 broad, 
on the south side? of tlie Persian Gulf, eontains 
large Quantities of 8uli)liur, and has some 
mineral sj)rings. 

SEIIM-M(JTAKIIER!N, or Latter Re- 
view, a work of the histoiy of the Rritish 
in India in the middle and close of the IHtli 
century by Seid Gholam Hussain Khan, Cal- 
cutta, 1789. 

SEIRIUS, see Iswara. 

SEISAN, a town on the Miinchar lake. 

SEISTAN, see Seestan. 

SEJARA MALAYU, see Jakun. 

SEJ PAN, Hind. Asparagus racemosus. 

SEKA — ? see Tin. 

SEIfAKAI or Siki-kai, or Sekai, Guz., 
IliND., Tam., Tkl. Pods of Aca<!ia rugato, long, 
Hat pods or legumes containing separate, small, 
oval, dark coloured seeds, considered by native 
practitioners a most valuable medicine. In 
taste it somewhat resembles the soap-nut, but 
is more acrid, less bitter, and has a singular 
jmngeucy. It is extensively used in India 
for washing the hair. — JB^aulkner. 

SKKKIU, a Kurd tribe. Sec Kurdistan. 

SEKOOHA, see Jehanabad. 

SEKRANCH, a river near Bella in Chu- 
prah, 

SEKRE, a race iu Northern India, occu- 
pied as scavengers. 

SEKUMANU, or Ava, Tel. Sponia wightii, 
Flanch. 

SKKUITMF:, CniN. Sago. 

SEKUNDER GHAT, see Kohistan. 

SEKANDER NAM EH abounds with 
verses of recondite meaning. One of its 
<;ommen tutors, Syed Seif-ud-din, says that 
Hind means dark or black, tlie colour appro- 
})riated to the planet Saturn, under whose in- 
fluences Hind, or Hindustan, is reckoned.— 
IJmdu Infanticide^ p. 170. 

SEL, Fr. Salt. 

SELAGINACEJE, an order of plants 
with one genus, Hebenstreita. 

SELATI, a historical term in Scripture 
connected with the race of Arphnxad. The 
mission represents the epoch of the first descent 
of the race of Arphaxad from the lieights of 
the wild mountain country. 

SELAJIT, Tel. Ophelia elegans, Wight. 

SEL AMONIAAC, Fr. Sal ammoniac. 

SELA MARAM, also Sela Wanjah, Tam. 
Acacia odoratissima, Roxb.^ Willd. 

SELA-VAGH, Hind. Felis tigris, Linn. 

SELAMPURA, see Topes. 

SEL AN, a river of Banka Island, see Tin. 

SELAOONJA, Tam. Acacia odoratissima. 
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SELARAS, Tel. Ophelia elegans. 
SEELARUMBA, Sans. The seech of 
Canna iudica, Linn,^ Boxb.j Rheede. 

SELDI, Rus. Herrings. 

SELE, the Polynemus sole, a fish of the 
river Ganges and Bay of Bengal. The sele 
combines the advantages of fineness of flavour, 
witli wholesomeness as food ; while con- 
siderable in size, it is migratory in habit 
and in the cold weather enters the Bengal 
rivers, in great shoals. Its swimming bladder 
is of value us an article of commerce, and its 
flesh in a fresh stale is esteemed as food, this 
would become still more valuable if it could 
be properly cured. The demand for dried fish, 
fish roe, salted fish, tamarind fish, exists iu 
every part of Asia. Shark fins are largely used 
in China, and isinglass is in request both 
iu Europe and China. It might perhaps 
become an article of consumption even 
in India as it is mentioned in their systems 
of Materia Medica by the name of ghur- 
I ree-al-su-mak and suresliuin mahee, that is, 
fish-glue, and is described as a good diet for 
patients in a decline. The si)ec*e8 affording 
the isinglass is the Polynemus sele of Bucha- 
nan, Sele or Sulea of the Bengalese. Dr. 
Buchanan describes the sele as affording a 
light nourishing food, like most of the fishes 
which he has called Bola, but as inferior to 
many of them in flavour. It is common in the 
estuaries of the Ganges, aud is often found 
weighing from twenty to t wen ty- four pounds ; 
and may perhaps be the emoi of Otalietti, 
the Polynemus liueatus of Lacepede, the P. 
plebeius of Broussonet. This, according to 
Block, is by the English called King-fish aud 
is the Kalamin, Tam. of John from Tranque- 
bar, and abundant in the Kistna and Godavery. 
Buchanan further states, that tl^e sele has 
a strong resemblaiico to the abovenamed 
“ maga bosliee’' of Dr. Russell. An anony- 
mous author stated that from half a pound 
to three-quarters of a pound of isinglass 
may be obtained from each fish. Mr. McClel- 
laud supposed eitlier that P. sele attains 
a much larger size than twenty-four pounds, 
the limit givtm to it by Buchanan, or that 
isinglass is also afforded by a far larger 
species, namely, P. tetradactylus, Telia, or 
Teriya bhangan. This is identical with the 
“ inaga-jellee” of the Coroman dal Coast, and 
which Buchanan often saw six feet long in 
the Calcutta bazaar, and was informed, it 
sometimes equalled 320 pounds avoirdupois 
in weight. It is considered by the natives 
as a wholesome diet although seldom used 
by Europeans. Mr. McClelland says he has 
frequently seen them of a uniform size, that 
must have weighed from fifty to a hun- 
dred pounds, at least loading whole caval* 
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cades of carts on their way to the Calcutta 
bazfitr during the cold season. Both the 
sele and the ‘^teria bhaiigan” must con- 
sequently be very common there from 
November to March. P. sele is supposed 
to be a variety of P. lineatus, which is said 
to be common on all the shores to the east- 
ward ; but if so, it seems strange that the 
Chinese should send for it to the Hooghly. 
The same might, however, be said of the 
cod, which, though caught in abundance on 
the coasts of Great Britain, is also diligent- 
ly sought for on the banks of Newfoundland. 
He also inquires whether Polynemus einoi 
and P. plebeius, supposed by Buchanan to 
correspond with his Sele, contain the same 
valuable substance, and whether either of 
Bussell’s species, the abovenamed naga- 
booshee and maga-jellee {Indian fishes 183- 
184,) yield it . — Royle on IsinglasSy passim. 

SEIJENITE, see Elespah, Gypsum. 

SELEONI-MIED, Bus. Brass. 

SELEUCIA was built by SeleucusNicator, 
forty or forty-five miles north from Babylon, 
at a point ofrtlie confluence of the Euphrates 
with the Tigris, by a canal. There were six 
hundred thousand citizens here at one time, 
and all the commerce and wealth of Babylon 
had flowed into it. Seleucia was built by the 
Greeks out of the ruins of Babylon. The two 
cities of Ctesiplion(or Ul-madain),andSeleucia 
wore built one ou each side of the river, 
opposite each other, though flourishing at 
different periods. The ruins, or rather ruin, 
of Ctesiphon (for there is hut one relic of 
that once rich and noble city), is calculated 
to excite wonder. There is no eastern palace 
which possesses such a facade as the 
Tak-i-Kasra or, if we suppose it to have 
been merejy a gateway, such an entrance. 
The All Capi at Ispaliaii, or the gates of the 
palace at Dehli, rnngnificeut structures in 
themselves sink into insignificance beside the 
Tak-e-Kesra ; for none of them can boast 
of an archway more than one hundred feet 
high. Antiochus Epiplianes, one of the 
Seleucidic died b. c. 164, in the year 143 of 
the era of the Seleucidae. After the death 
of Seleucus Philopater, Antiochus Epiphanes 
assumed the reins of power iii the empire 
that included Armenia and Parthia. Alex- 
ander was favorable to the Jews, but, 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the reverse. The first 
seven years of his reign were still endur- 
able, but after that every confessor of Jeho- 
vah, who could not be bribed or seduced over 
was subjected to the most cruel forms of 
martyrdom. But relief came in the uprise 
in b. c. 167 of the valiant Mattathias and 
B. c. 165, the temple was purified and the 
worship of God restored. Seleucia was ou 
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the western banks of the Tigris. It was the 
capital of the Macedonian conquests in Upper 
Asia. Ctesiphon was ou the eastern banks, 
at the distance of only three miles from So- 
leucia, and was the capital of the Parthian 
kings. — ChatfiehV $ Hindoostany p. 277 ; 
Miguon's HJ/avels, p. 78 ; J.li. Fraser y p. 3 ; 
Bunseny Ood in liisLy Vol. 1 . See Kabul, 
Lurislan, Tigris. 

SELEUCIDiE. There are two eras, the 
one reckoned from the date of Alexander’s 
death A. A. c. 323, the second, has its epoch 
311 years and four months b. c., and is used 
iu the book of Maccabeus. These Seleucidae 
eras were also called Syro-Macedonian. The 
people of the Levant and the Jews adopted 
it, the Jews ealling it Tariq-Dilcarnaim, and 
it is still in use amongst the Arabs. The 
Alexandrian era was established commenc- 
ing from the entrance of Seleucus Nicator 
into Babylon. Arinandi notices the fact 
that the elephants figured on the coins of 
Alexander and the Seleucidce, invariably 
exhibit the characteristics of the Indian type, 
whilst those on the Roman medals, can at 
once be pronounced African from the pecu- 
liarities of the convex forehead and expan- 
sive ears. Kurnah n(»ar Bussorah is one of the 
towns founded, and called Apainea, by Seleucus 
Nicator, after his wife Apama. After the 
death of Alexander, his lieutenant, Seleucus, 
succeeded to the sovereignty of Affghanistan 
and the other Asiatic conquests. Under his 
grandson, Affghanistan was taken from the 
Seleucidsc, by the aboriginal chiefs, and soon 
after formed with Bactria an independent state 
which existed during 150 years. Subsequently 
the Tartars made themselves mastois of Aff- 
ghauistan and appear to have held possession of 
it up to the death of Mansoor, wheu oue of his 
officers, Sabaqtagin, establifched an indepen- 
dent dominion Over all the southern parts of 
Affghanistan, making Ghizui his capital. His 
sou Mahmood, who died A. d. 1028, enriched 
Affghanistan with the spoils of India. In 
the reign of the cruel Bahram, one of the 
Tartar’s descendants, the Sabaqtagin dynasty, 
were deprived of all but the Punjab, and 
this too, in A. D. 1160, they lost. Seleucus 
Nicator, however founded thirty-five cities 
in greater and lesser Asia ; sixteen of which 
he named Antioch, from Antiochus, his 
father ; nine Seleucia from his own name ; 
six Laodicea, from Laodice, his mother ; 
three Apamea, from Apama, his first wife, 
(of which the city of Kurnah was the chief) ; 
and one Stratonicea, from Stratonice, his last 
wife. According to Dean Prideaux, he was 
a great protector of the Jains, and the first 
who gave them settlements in those provinces 
of Asia^ which lie on this side of the river 
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Euphrates. As they had been faithful and 
serviceable to him in his wars, and in many 
other respects, he granted them great privi- 
leges in all the cities which he built. The 
expedition of Seteucus to the Panjab is re* 
lated by Justin, (lib. xv, c. 4), and by Pliny, 
(Nat. Hist., lib. vi, c. 17). Seleucus Nicator 
is said to have penetrated to the mouth of 
the Ganges and it had been sailed up by the 
Romans as far as Palibrorha, before the time 
of Strabo .-— of the Punjab^ VoL i, 
p. 55 ; Prideanx's connection of the Old 
and New Teatament ; Mignon^s •Travels^ p. 
4. See Affghau, Affgluinistaii, Chaldea, 
Chandragupta, Greeks of Asia, Hindoo, In- 
scriptions, Kabul, Koorua, Khuzistun, Meso- 
potamia, Shaman, Tigris, Vindusara. 

SELIKEH, or Selikha, Arab. Bark of 
Cassia lignea. 

SELIM, see Mameluk. 

SELIM-GHUR, see Delhi. 

SELINGHINSKY, near the Baikal lake, 
is 1,779 feet above the level of the sea. It 
is situated on the east bank of the noble 
river Selinga or Selingue in a deep, barren, 
sandy soil, that produces almost nothing. 
The Selingue river disembogues from the 
southwest, into the Baikal lake . — Siauntoris 
Narrative^ p. 44. See Kalkas. 

SELJUK, a Tartar or Turkoman, whose 
name was handed down to liis posterity 
through his sou Togrul Beg. Dr. Latham 
supposes Seljuk to be the same word as 
Seleucus. The leader of the Seljuk tribe 
was Togrul Beg. The death of Mahmud 
which occurred a. d. 1228 was followed by a 
period of anarchy, during which Togrul Beg 
advanced and took Ghazni and was declared 
king. The Seljuk had long settled in Persia, 
where they naturally adopted the colloquial 
dialect, and brought it with them on their 
expulsion by the Kharnzniian kings. The 
unremitting enmity of these kings forced vast 
hordes of them to fly from Persia after they 
had been colonised there for many years. 
The Seljukian branch of the Turks, from 
their traditionary patriarch Seljuk Khan, 
had acquired and consolidated a mighty em- 
pire, more than two centuries before the 
name of the Ottomans was heard. The Sel- 
jukian Turks were once masters of nearly all 
Asia Minor, of Syria, of Mesopotamia, Arme- 
nia, part of Persia and Western Turkestan ; 
and their great sultans, Toghrul Beg, Alp 
Arslan, and Malek Shah, are among the most 
renowned conquerors that stand forth in 
Oriental and in Byzantine history. But, by 
the middle of the thirteenth century of the 
Christian era, when Ertoghrul appeared on 
the battle-field in Asia Minor, the great fabric 
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of Seljukian dominion had been broken up by 
the assault of the conquering Mongols, sided 
by internal corruption. After long years of 
warfare carried on by Ertoghrul and his more 
renowned sou, Otliman, CEni became the 
settled possession of their house. Othman, or, 
according to the oriental orthography, Osman, 
is regarded as the founder of the Ottoman 
empire. The Seljuk, as well as the Moghul, 
are of Tartarian origin ; but to speak of 
them as the same nation would be as likely 
to confound, as a person writing on Europe, 
to include Spaniards and f'renchmen under 
the common term of Europeans. Dr. Latham 
classes the Belooch nation with the Per- 
sian, but considers them as a modified form. 
He says, K. and S. E. of the proper 
Persians of Kirman, come the Belooch of 
Beloocliistan, the Belooch came from the 
westward, but whether they were Seljuk 
I Tartars, or Arabs from Aleppo, is a matter of 
doubt. Dr. Cooke says, the original inhabi- 
tants of the country wero hindoos, who fled 
from the conquering mussulmans, who invaded 
Sind, Lus and Mekran, a. h. 93*' : and he is 
of opinion that the Brahui were Tartar moun- 
taineers, who gained a footing in the country 
and ultimately supplanted the former, becom- 
ing the ruling rae,e. — Pottinger^s Travels 
in Beloochistan and Sinde^ p, 269 ; Creasfs 
Ottoman and Turks, p. 7. 

SKLL-AMMA,on 0 of the village goddesses 
of the peninsula of India. See Hindoo. 

SELOOPAY M ARAM, Tam. Elaeodendron 
roxburgbii. 

SKLOTTAH, see Kol, Koli. 

SELIT, Sans. Cordia obliqua. 

SELIJNG, or Salong a tribe who occupy 
the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, 
to the south of Tavoy . They arc fishers, for the 
sea-slug. They reside in their boats, which 
are good : are decently clad and intelligent : 
and are inclined to settle in villages and culti- 
vate. They dig up the slug at the low water 
of spring tides during the N. E. monsoon. 
They are supposed by some to be descendants 
of slaves from the Malay peninsula. 

SELUPA MARAM, Tam. Elaeodendron 
roxburgbii. 

SELYA, in the South of India, is a sheet 
or body covering in use amongst the poorer 
classes, cultivators, laborers, wrapped round 
their shoulders and body when employed in 
the fields. Their usual cost is about rupees 
one and a quarter to rupees one and three- 
quarters. Ill Dharwar one is always pre- 
sented to the bridegroom by relations of the 
bride, together with a turban. 

SEM, the ancestor of the Semitic race, 
dwelt in Arpakhsad, the primeval land of 
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the Kasdim or Chaklcos, the frontier moun- 
taiift of ArrneuiJi towards Assyria. Of the 
four braiudics of this sennitic race, Klam, 
Assur, Lud and Aram, Helam or Elam, the 
Elvrnjei formed the stem of the Bahylonian 
empire, east of the Ti«;ris, in Susiana, 
(vSouth Babylonia) ; Assur was the stem of the 
empire of Ninus on the upper Tigris ; Lud, tlie 
Lydi, were the original inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, Pontus and Ca[)pidocia, as far as the 
Ilalys, where the Lydians of liistory were 
seated. Aram the original highlands S. W. of 
Armenia (Ar Minn) the counlry between tlie 
sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, Mesopo- 
tamia proper, is Aram-Nahrain, and Aram 
l)ecame the latest name for Syi*ia. The Aram 
race branched into TJz or Iluz, whi(di is 
Nojid or North Arabia. It was to Ur of the 
Chaldees that Nahor went. His son Terah 
left il^and went to llarau (Karra) a day’s 
journey .S. of Edessa. According to Biinsen, 
the Semitic race invenled theogony for other 
peoples and especially for the ILdhmes, and 
the Ilebniws aljandoned all mythological reli- 
gion ill the* time of the patriarch Abraham. 
— Bunsen^ Voh. iii, v, 71-2, 365. See 
Assur, Arpahaxad, Adam, Aram, Elam, Lud, 
Semitic races. 

SEM, IliNO. Canavalia ghidiata. 

SEMA BOGCIJ, Tkl. Coal. 

SEMADOONG, Abies brunoniana, Sieb. 

SEMAT KARUE, Tam. Coal. 

SEM AL or Sembal, Hind. Bomhax mala- 
baricum. Semal ka pbool, flowers of the 
Koinbax heptapliyllnin, considered refrigerant. 
— Genl. Mc(L Top.^p. 152. 

SEMAN, see Kelat. 

SEMANDI, Malay. Is a regular treaty 
betwoAMi the parties on the footing of equality. 
The adiit paid to the girl’s friends has usually 
been twelve dollars. — Lnhhocl'^s Origin of 
CiviL^ p. 54 ; Marsdot^s Ilistortf of SiamUra, 
p. 263. 

SEMANG, a iiegrito race who occupy the 
Alalay peninsula. Semang, is a Alalay word 
applied by the inabomcdans of Kedali, Perak, 
Tringunu and Salangore, to the pagan tribe.s 
of the interior, tliongli the Semang Paya re- 
side on the borders of the morasses, the 
Semang Bukit, are the occupants of hills, the 
Semang Bakow reside in the neighbourhood 
of the sea, in the creeks and districts where the 
mangrove grows, and the Semang Bila ap- 
proach the Malay in civilization. According 
to Mr. Earl, the Sending are a woolly-haired 
i*ace of the Malayan |KMiiiisula, and a mere 
remnant of tribes which, according to native 
tradition, occupied a considerable jmrtiouofthe 
interior of the peninsula at a comparatively 
recent period. At the present time the race is 
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only known to exist on the mountain Jeroi, in 
the Kedah territory, a little to the north of 
Pinang ; in the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tain range wliich lies immediately opposite to 
the latter settlement ; and in the uplands of 
Tringanu, on the east coast of the peninsula ; 
hut it seems probable that scattered remnants 
are to bo found in several other spots, which 
have not yet been visited by Europeans. 
The Sakai and Allas tribes of Perak, wliich 
have hitlierto been classed with the Semang, 
or woolly-haired race of the neighbourhood 
of Pinang, have curly but not woolly hair ; 
and although they retain the Papuan custom 
of boring the septum of the nose, and also 
mark their skins with cicatrices, they cannot 
be considered as Papuans ; indeed their 
language and leading cliaractcristics show 
tliem to be wild tribes of the Alalayan race. 
TJic Semang, however, who are identical in 
every particular witli tliel^mgan of the interior 
of Tj-ingann, arc Papuans in all their purity, 
with woolly and tufted hair in every respect 
similar to other uumixed tribes of the race. 
Tlie SemantTf of Kedali have been very accu- 
rately described by Mr. Anderson, in the fourth 
number of the Journal of the Indian Archipe- 
lago. Of the origin of the Semang race the 
Malays possess no tradition. Certain it is, 
however, that the tribes of them which inhabit- 
ed various parts on both sides of the peninsula, 
\rere much more numerous, before many of 
the present Malayan colonies were founded by 
emigrants from Sumatra. The Semang arc 
designated by the ALahiya, Semang Paya, Se- 
mang Bukit, Semang Bakow, and Semang Bila. 
The Paya arc those who reside on the plains or 
borders of morasses, the Semang Bukit, 
whose abode is on the hills, and the Semang 
Bakow arc so called from their frequenting the 
setvshore, and occasionally taking up their 
quarters in the mangrove jungles. The Se- 
mang Bila are those who have been somewhat 
roelaimed from their savage habits, and have 
had intercourse with the Malays. A similar 
race of people are said to have formerly in- 
habited all the islands of the Archipelago, and 
nations and remnants of tlicm, under the 
names Aheta, Acta, Negrito, and Papua 
occupy, or are still to be found on, many of 
them. On the east coast of the peninsula, 
the Semang are called Pangan. They aro 
at ])rcseiit most numerous in the interior 
near tian, a small river to the norlli of tho 
Mirbow, near the lofty mountain Jorei, in 
the Kedah territory. There arc small parties 
also in the mountains, inland of Juru and 
Krian, opposite Penang. Their huts or tem- 
porary dwellings, (for they have no fixed 
habit ations, but rove about like the beasts of 
the forest), consist of two posts stuck into 
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the ground, with a small cross-piece, and a 
few leaves or branches of trees laid over to 
secure them from the weather. Some of 
them, indeed, in the thicker parts of the 
forest, where the elephants, tigers, and other 
wild animals are most almndant, make their 
temporary dwellings upon the cliffs and 
branches of large trees. The Seraang sub- 
sist on the birds and beasts of the forest, and 
roots. They cat elephants, rhinoceros, mon- 
keys, and rats, and with the exception of 
tho scanty supplies they obtain from the 
Malays, they have no rice or salt. Tlioy are 
very expert with the sumpit, a blow-pipo for 
projecting small darts, and poison the darts 
with ipoh, procured from the juice of various 
trees, winch is deadly jmison. They handle 
the bow and the spear Avith wonderful 
dexterity, and destroy the largest and most 
powerful animals by ingenious contrivances. 
It is seldom they suffer by beasts of prey, as 
they are extremely sharp-sighted, and as 
agile ill ascending the trees as tlie monkeys. 
Their mode of destroying elephants, in order 
to procure the ivory, of tlicir flesh, is most 
extraordinary and ingenious. Tliey lie in wait 
ill small parties of two or tlircc, wlieu they 
have perceived any elephants ascend a hill, 
and as they descend again, which they usually 
do at a slow pace, plucking the branches 
as they move along, while the hind l(‘gs are 
lifted up, the Semaiig cautiously approaching 
behind, drives a sbarp-poiuted bamboo, or 
a piece of iieebong which has been previously 
well hardcued iu the fire, and touched with 
poison, into the sole of the elephant’s foot 
witli all his force, ivliich effectually lames the 
animal, and most commonly causes him to fall, 
Avheu the whole party rush upon him with 
spears and sharp-pointed sticks, and soon 
despatch him. The rhinoceros they obtain 
with even less difficulty. This animal, which 
is of solitary habits, is found frequently in 
marshy places, with its whole body immersed 
in the mud, and part of the head only visible. 
Tho Malays call the animal “ Badak Tapa,” 
or the recluse rhinoceros. Towards the close 
of tho rainy season, they are said to bury 
themselves in this manner iu different places, 
and upon the dry weather setting in, and 
from the powerful effects of a vertical sun, 
tho mud becomes hard and crusted, and tho 
rhinoceros cannot effect its escape without 
considerable difiiculty and exertion. The 
wild buffaloes of North Austi*alia are often 
found in a similar predicament, and are some- 
times shot by tho hunters before they can extri- 
cate themselves The Semang prepare them- 
selves with large quantities of combustible 
materials, with which they quietly approach 
the animal, who is aroused from his reverie by 
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an immense fire over him, which being kept 
well supplied by the Semang with fresh ftiel, 
soon completes his destruction, and renders 
him ill a lit state to make a meal of. The pro- 
jecting horn on the snout is carefully prcj-erved, 
being supposed to be possessed of medicinal 
properties, and highly prized by tho Malays, to 
whom they barter it for their tobacco, &c. 
The following notes have reference to a jiarty 
of Semang Bukit on the Ijan, a feeder of tlie 
Krian, will show the physical condition of 
this negro race. Average heiglit of adults, 
four feet eight inches, highest four feet ten 
inches. Head small, ridged, that is rising 
above the forehead in an obtuse wedge 
shape, the back rounded and sornewliat swell- 
ing, the forehead small, low, rounded, and 
markedly narrower than th(3 zygoinatie or 
middle zone, tli(3 face generally narrower and 
smaller than the Malay, eyebrows verv ])ro- 
niinout, standing out from the fbi’idiead and 
projecting over tlie oiuilar furrow wlTndi 
(‘xteiids across the face, tlui loot of the nos(3 
sinking into it, and forming a lU^'p angl(5 
Avith the base of th(5 superciliary 'ridge ; tlio 
nose short and somcAvliat sharp at tln^ point, 
and often turned up, but the ainft spreading ; 
eyes fine, middle-sized and straight, iris large, 
black and piercing, conjunctive membrane yel- 
low, the upper eyelashes, OAving to the deep 
ocular depressiou, or jirominent ridges, are 
compressed or folded, llie roots of the hair 
beiug hidden ; tho cheek bones generally 
broad, but in some cases not remarkably pro- 
minent save with refiiron(3e to the narrow 
forehead ; mouth large or Avide, but lips not 
thick or projecling ; the lower part of the 
face oval or ovoid, not square. The deep 
depression at the eyes, and sinking in th(5 
root of the nose, gives a v(uy remarkable 
character to the head compared Avith the 
Malay. The projecting broAv is in a vertical 
line Avith the nose, mouth, and chin, and the 
upper jaAV is not projecting or prognathous. 
The person is slc3nder, the belly protuberant, 
OA\dng to their animal life iu the jungles, and 
precarious food. This induces them to cram 
themselves Avlienevcr they can, and the skin 
of the abdomen thus becomes flaccid and ex- 
pansible, like that of an ape. The skin 
generally is fine and soft, although often dis- 
figured by scurf, and tho colour is a dark- 
brown, hut iu some cases lighter and ap- 
proaching to the Malay. The more exposed 
hordes are black. An individual who, many 
years ago, was brought to Piuaug, and who 
has hitherto represented the race in Euro- 
pean ethnology, probably belonged to such a 
horde. His lips were thick, and Mr. Ander- 
son says he exactly resembled two natives of 
the Andamans, who were brought to Pinang 
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ia 1819. Mr. Anderson adds that a Semang 
of Triuganu, who lived in Pinang was ‘ not 
of such a jet-black glossy appearance’ as the 
Semang from Kidah whom he saw, and the 
two Andamani. The hair is spiral, not 
woolly, and grows thickly on the head in tufts. 
They have thick Inoustaches, the growth 
being much stronger than in the Malay race. 
The head is neither Mongolian nor Negro of 
the Guinea type. It is Papu-Tarnulian. The 
expression of the face is mild, simple, and 
stupid. The voice is soft, low, nasal, and 
hollow, or cerebral. A line of tatooing 
extends from the forehead to the clieqk-bones. 
The adjacent Uinua also tattoo. The prac- 
tice is Indian among the Konds, higher Abor 
tribes, &c., also ultra-Indian and Asiaiiesian. 
The right ear is pierced, tlie orifice being j 
large, but they do not pierce the septum of 
th(j iK^sc like one of the adjacent Binua tribes 
of Perak, and many of the Asianesian Papua. 
TJie hair is cropped save a ring or fringe 
round the fondicad. — hogan\Joar. huL 

Arch.^ VoL iv, p. 4.27 ; Ih. in Jour, Ind, 
Arch. ; G, W. Jinrl’s Indian Archipe- 
lago. Si*e India, Jakun, Kedah or Qnedali. 

SKMAO also called Savii, a moderately- 
sized island, 15 miles long, fronting the south- 
west end of Timor. The village of Ocassa, 
is remarkaldo for ils soap springs, one of 
which ill the village rises like a small volcano. 
The water contains alkali and iodine. The 
natives of this Semao Island have been 
named iiy Mr. Crawfurd the Negro Malayan 
races. The [leople are like those of Timor 
with frizzly or wavy hair, a coppery brown 
colour, Semao Island, has abundance of 
monkeys, one of them is tlie Macainis (;yno- 
inolgus, or liair-li|)pod monkey, which is 
found all# over the western islands of the 
Arcdiipelago. — Tiikmore^ p. 116; Wallace^ 
p. 18(). Si?e India. 

SEMAVAII, see Chaldea. 

SEMA VATTI, Tam, Sethia iiidica, DO, 

SEMBAL, or Semal, Hind. Borabax licp- 
taphylluin ; Cotton tree. Sembal-gond or Mu- 
sail Senibal, the gum of Bombax hepfiuphyl- 
lum. 

SEMBELU PULI PILLA, Tam. Ciuna- 
monum iuers, Rem. 

SEMBHALA, or Sembhalu, Hind. Vitex 
iiegundo. 

SEMBILA, Tam. Cinnamomum inors. 

SEM-KA-GOND, on quife the outer 
Himalaya, in the Dera Dhoon, is collected a 
gum known locally as Sem-ka-goixl, which 
Mr. R, P. Colvin, of Gurliwal, believes to be [ 
from a species of Bauhinia. Bindley refers to 
tho gum in his Vegetable Kingdom, as ob- 
tained from a Bauhinia, and tho natives 
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say it is exported from tho Dhoon for pur- 
poses of dyeing. The gum of Bauhinia par- 
vidora, VahLj is used medicinally in Southern 
India. 

SEMBULINJA MARAM, Tam., also 
Thavadarum, Tam., properly Devadaram, 
Tam. Sethia indica. 

SEMBU NIRINGHI, Singh. Tribulus 
lanuginosus, Linn.^ lioxb., W. ^ A, j W. Ic. 

SEME, also Seinian, Tam., Tkl. Vermi- 
celli. 

SEMECARPUS, a genus of plants, of 
the south-east of Asia, of the sub-order 
Anacardieie. They are moderate-sized or largo 
trees, and many furnisli wood and other useful 
products. Scmecarpus acuminata, Wall.^ 
Thw,^ is a middle-sized tree in the forests of 
the Iiatnai)Oora, Gallo and Ambagamowa 
districts of Ceylon at no great elevation, and 
it grows also in Chittagong. S. cassuvium, 
Rojcb,j tho Cassuvium silvestre of Rum- 
pliins, is a tree of tho Moluccas, where its 
tender leaves are eaten and the acrid juice 
of its stem is employed to varnish shields, 
canes, &c. Scmecarpus coriaeea, Thw.j is 
a moderate-sized tree of the central pro- 
vince of Ceylon, at an elevation of 5,000 
to 7,000 feet. Scmecarpus gardneri, Thw* 
Badoolla-gass, Singh., is a moderate-sized 
tree, very common in the central province of 
Ceylon, up to au elevation of 3,000 feet. S. 
liurnilis, Wall.^ occurs at Promo. Scmecarpus 
Moonii, Tliio,^ is a moderate-sized tree of 
Ceylon, in the soutli of the island, at no great 
elevation, S. nigro-viridis, Tlnc.^ is a mode- 
rate-sized tree in the central province of 
Ceylon, at an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 foot. 
S. odoratus, TVall,^ in the Royal Garden, 
Ceylon. S. oblongifolia, Thw. Badoolla-gass, 
Singh., is a moderate sized tree, common in 
the hot, drier, parts of tho island of Ceylon, 
up to au elevation of 3,000 feet. S. obovata, 
Moon^ is a moderate-sized tree of Ceylon, 
growing at Caltura, and near Rainapoora. S. 
obscura, Thw,y a moderate-sized tree, growing 
at Deltottc, in the central province of Ceylon, 
at an elevation of 3,000 feet. S. parvifolia, 
Thw. Ileou-badoolla-gass, Singh., is a small- 
sized tree of Ceylon, in the Hiuidoon Corlo, 
in the Galle district. S. pubescens, Thw.^ is a 
small -sized tree of the Ratuapoora district in 
Ceylon, at no great elevation. S. subpcitata, 
Thw. Maha-badoolla-gass, Singh., is a largo 
tree of Ceylon, 30 to 40 feet high, in the 
Singhe-rajah and other forests l)etween Rutna- 
poora and Galle. — Thw. En. PL ZeyL, p. 75, 
roigi. Port. Cal, />. 271 ; Ro^b. FI. Ind., 
Vol. ii, p. 85. 

SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM, Linn. ; 
Roxb.; W. Sf A.: W. Ic. 

Auacardium latifoliiini, Lam. | A. oi&cinaruxn, Qc^rt. 
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Beladur, An. Kampira, Maleal. 

Bhela, Ren«. AruMhkara, Sans. 

Bela taki, liliula taki, ,, Rlialaiiika, ,, 

Chai-biri ; Khycu, liUHM. Kiri, Badulla, SlNGH. 

Ghera mara, (.ilioru, Can. Sliayng-cottay 

Bhalawan, Duk. niaram, Tam. 


lilicla, ,, l3liallatiki,BhallataiiiuTEL 

Marking imt tree, Eng. Nalla jidi chettu, ,, 

Jiellavva, Guz. Jidi cliuttu, „ 

Bhalawan, IIiND. Tummoda mamidi, ,, 

Beebwa, liibooa, Maiir. lUialleali, IJiUA. 

This is a common tree in the Madras 
presidency, and on llie skirts of the IJoinbay 
forests ; it grows also in licrar, Kninaon, 
Sylhet, Assam, to Dera Doon and Kyarda. It 
is common in the Pegu and Tounghoo Ibrests, | 
wliero it grows to be a middle-sized tree. 
The juice is, however, so acrid that ^vood 
cutters are unwilling to cut the tree until 
after it has been killed, by ringing the bark. 
Extreme height 40 feet. Circumference 4 
feet. Height from ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, 20 feet. Dr. McClelland 
says that the wood is adapted for fancy work 
and cabinet-making, but to Dr. Wight it was 
reported to be of no value. The softness of 
the wood and its acrid juice, which renders 
it dangerous to work, detract from its value. 
The nuts are exported from the Dcklian and 
Mysore as a mordant. The danger of felling, 
iMr. Jacob thinks, is over-rated, as he has 
never seen natives hesitate to back it. As an 
ornamental tree, either in full foliage or before 
the fall of tlie leaf, it merits observation. The 
fruit which grows attached to the nut, when 
ripe, is pleasant and harmless to eat. Its cor- 
rosive resinous juice is at first of a pale milk- 
colour, but when tlie fruit is perfectly ripe it 
is of a pure black colour and very acrid, and 
in both respects resembles that of several other 
[)lants of the same family, as in the cashew-nut, 
species of Khus, and some of the varnish- 
trees. The juice is oin))loyed, externally, in 
medicine, by the natives of India, and to mju k 
all kinds of cotton cloth. The colour is im- 
proved and fixed by a mixture of quicklime 
and water. This common tree is of no value 
ns timber. A considerable quantity of the 
nuts aro exported from the Dekhan and My- 
sore, as a mordant. The juice is so acrid that 
wood-cutters are unwilliug to cut the tree 
uutil it has been killed by ringing the bark. 

The Oil 

Bhillawan kfi tol, Hind. I Nollajidi nooua, Tel. 

Bhayang cotta ycutiai, Tam. | 

The Nut. 

Bcladur, All. Bliallataka, Aruslikara, 

Gherru, Can. San. 

Bellawan, Bhela, Duk. Shayng cottay, Shayrang 

Bollama, Bheela, Guz., cottay, Tam. 

Hind. Nallajicdi, Jidighenza- 

loo, Tel. 

An acrid and vesicating oil is found between 
the two lam in® of the pericarp of the mark- 
ing nut. It is collected and used, as a pre- 
ventive against the attacks of while ants, and 
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by native practitioners in rheumatic and lep- 
rous affections. By boiling the whole nut^iot 
divested of its pericarp, an oil is also obtained 
which acts as a blister. Tlie preparation or 
collection cither of the oil or acrid juice is 
liable to cause much irritation and inflamma- 
tion of the hands, face, of those engaged 
in the work. The nuts are black, smooth, 
shining, and flattened on both sides. The 
acrid blacdt juice of the nut is employed by 
the natives externally to remove rheumatic 
pains, aclies and sprains, by rubbing a little 
over the affected part. It is also universally 
used for marking cotton cloth, whence its 
name of marking nut, the colour being im- 
proved and prevented from running, by being 
mixed with lime-water. — Ih\s. Wighl^ Me 
Clelland^ Gihsoji^ Clcghorn^ Voigt, Roxh,, 
VoL ii, p. S.') ; JV. Jacob, Esq., c.p. ; M. E. 
J. JR.; Faulknc?' ; JPowelTs Ilaiid-hoo\ VoL 
i, p. 338 ; CapL Macdonald ; Mr. Thomp- 
son; llhode. See Dyes, Drugs, Oil. 

^ SKMECAltPUS CUNEIFOLUM, Hall. 
Syn. of Semeearpiis anacardium, Linn. 
SKMECARPUS CUNEIFOLiUS, /iW.. 

Biboowa, Maiih. | Bibwa, Mahr. 

Tliis tree grows in tlie Bombay ghauts, 
Lanowlee Grove, Khandalla, and about 
Parr ; also in Hindustan, Nepaul, and the 
Himalaya. Dr. (Jibsori says, the wood is not 
of any value, but might be turned to some 
account by being creosoted, of which the 
openness of its fibres would admit. — Drs. Gib- 
son ; Voigt ; Roxb., VoL ii, p. 86. 

SEMEN CE DE TREFLE, Fu. Clover 
seed. 

SEMEN DECOIQ, also Quincunx, Fn. 
Quince seed. 

SEMEN CONTRA, Sahibi, Hind, The 
undeveloped calices of Artemisa judaica. A 
well known and nmcli esteemed anthelmintic, 
especially in tlic round and long worm of 
children, (Lumbricus teres). Tlie action is 
heating and stimulant, dose 10 grs. to ^ a 
drachm finely powdered, in electuary witli 
honey, or diffused through milk, and taken 
when the stomach is empty. In infusion or 
decoction the bitterness is quite disgusting ; 
cathartics should either follow or accompany 
its use. The use of rnoxa, or of actual fire, 
to the surface of the body is a favourite 
practice in all savage and even half-civilized 
nations. In China, the down of the Artemi- 
sia chinensis is set on lire, and the burning 
end applied directly to the part. In India, a 
red-hot gool, or hooka pastille, is usually 
employed. In Italy a small flame of hydro- 
gen has been lately tried, and in Germany it 
is a common practice to place a particle of 
phosphorus on the skin, and then ignite it. 
The object in all is to effect counter-irrita- 
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tion, and tlie usual cases in which it is appli- 
ed ai^ chronic rheumatism, sciatica, neural- 
gia, deep-seated diseases of the bones, carti- 
lages or ligaments. In India, gools are used 
by the native empirics for almost all diseases, 
especially for eulai’gemeiUs of the spleen and 
liver. — (y Shaughnessjji p. 417. 

SEMEO, sec Naga. j 

SEMERINDEM, see Kyan. 

SEMI, HiNi>. Vermicelli. 

SEMI-A VITTI, Tam. Cassia alata. 

SEMIBAMIS. The great Assyrian queen, 
wife of Ninus, extended her conquests into 
western Asia until they even embraced Rac- 
tria or Bactriana, which is now represented 
by the modern Balk. Little is known of 
the history of these regions prior to Alex- 
ander’s conquests, but Bacchus, Seiniramis, 
Sesostris, Alexander, and many before them, 
would never have carried their arms into 
India, ii they had not been attracted by the 
name of the country. Semiramis marclied on 
India n. c. 1230. She captured on the Kophen 
(the Kabul river, the Kublia of the Rig-veda,) 
the city of tlffc same name. She fitted out her 
armament in Bactria, but was opposed by 
Jarasandha of Bagadah, the liarhsatide. 
Semiramis crossed the Indus with a great 
strength, but Jarasandha, with a formidable 
force of archers and elephants, drove back 
the Assyrians in total disorder lo the river, 
which they crossed with immense loss. So- 
miramis concluded an armistice, and retreat- 
ed into Bactria, with a third of the army she 
had brought against India. Semiramis was 
said to have been changed into a dove, she 
was afterwards worshipped as a dove, and 
Mr. Maurice thinks that Ninus and Semira- 
mis are Vishnu and Siva. The dove is men- 
tioned in Solomon, chs. ii, iv, v ; Jer., ch. 
xlviii, V, 28, The power of Bactria was broken 
by the Assyrians, n. c. 1200. Both C’tesias and 
Isadore mention a statue and pillar of Semira- 
mis at Baptaue, but the sculptures of Semira- 
mis and the inscription in the Syriac character 
have wholly disappeared. Baghistan is tradition- 
ally described as the pleasure-grounds of the 
queen. The possibility has been surmised 
of another queen of this name in the ninth 
century n. c. — Bunsen^ Vol. iv, p. 417 ; Son- 
nerais Voyages^ p. 5. See Besitun, India, 
Ninus. 

SEMITIC RACES. The land of the 
sources of the Euphrates formed the primaeval 
seat of the Semitic races. The Semites, 
according to Bunsen, (iv, 487) emigrated 
out of the country of the sources of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, b. c. 10,000 to 11,000. 
The term Semitic was first applied by 
Eichorn. Their languages are all more or less 
intelligible, their physiognomy Caucasian. 
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Their language in one form was that of the 
Judaic portion of Christianity in the Old 
Testament, the 'J’almud, and the Syrian fa- 
thers. In another form it was that of tlicj 
Koran or mahomedanisin. It was the lan- 
guage of the earliest alphabet of Phoenicia and 
the Punic colonies. It I'cll into the Aramaean, 
tlio Arabic and the jEthiopic divisions. TJic 
Aramaean contained the Hebrew, the Samari- 
tan, and the Syriae of Edessa, Palmyra, Damas- 
cus and other important cities, and the people 
who spoke it were enterprising merchants, 
hold mariners and monotheist priests. Tlie 
Semitic populations iii Asia are the Arabians, 
Syrians, Samaritans ; in Africa, Ahyssiniaiis 
of Tigre and Amhara, Agow, Falasha, Oafat. 
Conquest and commerce, but chiefly the 
former, has greatly diffused this race. In 
various inroads, they have gone northward 
and eastward into Persia, India and China, 
and smaller parties aic to l)C found located in 
Burmah, in Malaya and Polynesia. Many of 
them liave likewise conquered and migrated 
to the west, along the north of Al’rica and 
into Europe, where, as in Spain, they ruled 
for 700 years, hut were again driven back 
into Africa. They are now i’ounil in Africa, 
as Fetish worshippers, Christians, inahome- 
daub and Jews. Abyssinia is Christian, heingac- 
quainted with the chief truths of the Bible, hut 
all much blended with merely human notions. 
The latest polemics th(‘re, have been as to 
the two or three births ofOhrist, — born of the 
father before all worlds, made man, and in 
the baptism at Jordan receiving the holy 
Spn-it. As regards the two natures of Christ, 
they are extr(‘ine mono[)hysisls. Monogamy 
is their Church law, but concubinage is uni- 
versal. The Adal, also said to be a Semitic 
race, are tribes on the Avesl of the Red Sea, 

I who call themselves Afer, but by the Arabs 
I they are called Danakil, from their chief tribe 
Ad Alii. Dr. Krapf is of 0[)iniou that this 
Afer is the Ophir of Scripture, lie tiiinks 
that Ophir, in Job. xxvii, v. 6, simply 
means gold dust. The Gallu is a race inhabit- 
ing Slioa and one of tlie finest in A fi ica, 
strong, Avell-limbed, and of a dark-brown 
colour, living in a beautiful country, extend- 
ing from long. 8° north to lat. 3^ south, 
with a climate not surpassed by that of Italy 
or Greece. Speaking a language as soft and 
musical as pure Tuscan, cultivating the soil 
and rearing cattle. They arc from (i to 8 
millions in numbers. Their religion, like 
that of all African savages, is Fetish. They 
acknowledge a supreme being whom they call 
heaven (Mulungu), and having a notion of a 
future state. There seem to be three natures 
or attributes in their Deity, Wak or VVaka, 
Supreme, Ogli, a masculine, and Ateti, a 
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feminine embodiment. They Imve two holy 
days, Saturday, which they call Saubatta 
keuim, or little Sabliath, and Sunday, Saubata 
gmhla, or greater Sabbath. The Kabyla, 
Bouth of Algiers are Berbers, the old Numi- 
diaus, and differ in language, form, and habit 
of mind from the Arabs of the plains, being 
matter of fact in mind and but little gifted 
with the glowing imagination of the Arab. 
The unsubdued portion dwell in the moun- 
tainous tract, with bare precipitous peaks, to 
the south of the little Atlas and of Algiers. 
They are spare but robust : and of smaller 
stature than the Nomade, for the Kabyla are 
dwellers in houses or huts (hence their name), 
are laborious tillers of thesoil, and handicrafts- 
men, clever in ■winning metals from their hills 
and even in forging arms. They are wonder- 
ful hor.so-men, and terrible in a foray as in 
the days of Sallust, and are always at war with 
the Arabs. The slopes and valleys of their 
mountain country are all rich, cultivated land.s, 
covered with olive-trees and <-orn-(ields, :ind 
the rocks are said tocmntiiiii minerals. Their 
number is aliout 700, <)(>(), possessing some 
millions of acres of (he very best l.'ind of Africa, 
w.atereil by three rivers and tiJcrning with 
rich harvests. They approach to within 120 
miles of Algiers wdiich they separate from 
Constantine. They are a federal republic, and 
elect their own chiefs. They aiv the old Qiiin- 
(piegentes, who gave so much troubhs to the 
lioinams, w'ho tried t.hc soldiership of Maximi- 
nian, and sixty years afterwards again i-evolt- 
ed. Tu ferocissimos Maurilanim populos, in- 
acce.sis, rnontium jugisset natnrali munitione, 
fidentes, expugnasti, nscejnsti, transtnltisti. 
By Maximinian’s system of ti'anstnltsi these 
five nations were reduced to lour. J he 
Kabyle have ftmds amongst themselves. 'J'he 
Tonareng is a nomade race, dwelling in the 
great desert, very fair, with long hair, 
aquiline noses, high for(>head.s, and thin lips. 
They say prayc*rs in Arabic, but speak a | 
Semitic tongue. Tlieii* arms c!(uisistof a long 
lance with a broad head, javelins (> or 7 feet 
long, jagged hooks at the pointed end, a round 
buckler (Darega) of buffalo or elephant hide 
from Soudan, a poinard and a broad-bladed 
scimeter. If we proceed west to Morocco, wc 
find its entire population computed at 8 
millions to consist of:— 

Berber 2, 300,000 N egro and 

Shellok ...1,450,000 Abid 120,000 

Moor 3,550,000 Christian. ... 300 

Arab 740,000 Renegades... 200 

Jews 340,000 

The Berber and Shel ok are untamed fight- 
ing tribes dwelling in the mountains. When 
possible, rovers of the sea, claiming fanciful 
origius, but impatient of any subjection. They 


are tlie same race whom the French call 
Kabyle and Zouave. The Moors aret low- 
lauders, traders and dwellers in cities. They 
are little idle men, who grow fat from in- 
dolence, avaricious, perfidious, cowardly, 
criuging and insolent. They are said to bo 
j descendants of the Carthaginians. The Arabs 
I of Morocco are the Moors of Spain, the Sara- 
cens of France, tall, graceful sons of the 
Arabian desert, courteous, brave, hospitable 
and conlidiug, descendants of the conquerors, 
who ill the lirst ages of the hijrah propagated 
the religion of IMahomed, crossed the Straits 
of Gibraltar, destroyed the Gothic chivalry, 
reigned in Spain lor 700 years, invaded 
Fran(!e, devastated Italy and pillaged the 
suburbs of Imperial Home. When the last 
Arab king submitted to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and the Moorisli palaces of Grenada 
wor(i surrendcnul to the christians, the old 
conquerors went back to Africa and resumed 
: their nomade life. In Tripoli, the Arab has 
I monopolized the country. In Tunis, the 
1 native ro-appears in a smaller proportion, and 
in M.)i occo he is very scarce. •^I'lie Berber 
and Shellok are untamed warlike tribes dwel- 
1 ling ill the mountains. Wlien possible, rovers 
j of the sea, claiming fanciful origins, but im- 
I patient of any subjection. They are the same 
I !•ace whom the Fi’ench call Kabyle and 
j Zouave. The Moors are little idle men, who 
I grow fat from indolence, they are lowlanders, 
j traders, dwellers in cities, avaricious, perfi- 
i dious, cowardly, cringing and insolent. The 
Berber and Moor profess maliomedanisrn. 
When the last Arab king submitted to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and the Moorish palaces of 
Granada were surrendered to the eliristiaus, 
the old conquerors went back to Africa and re- 
sumed their nomade life. In Tripoli, the Arab 
lias monopolized the country. In Tunis, the 
native re-a])[)ears in a .smaller proportion. In 
Algeria, he is almost equal to the Arab in- 
vader, and in Morocco he is very scarce. The 
Jews of Morocco are partly urban, partly 
mountaineers, the latter elating their arrival 
prior to the nativity. They live in friend- 
ship witli the Berber, but at hostility with 
another strange race, who declare themselves 
descendants of those Philistines whom Joshua 
drove out of Syria, and who found a refuge 
in this remote ))ortion of Africa. The Riff 
dwellers of Kalhiya (Capo Tres Forcas) were 
formerly much engaged in piratical expedi- 
tions which were put down by Muli Abdur 
Rahman in 1817. Er Rif means shore or 
bank, and so long ago as Leo the African was 
used to designate all the sea coast between 
Tetuau and Mlila or Mililla. It is the coun- 
try of the chain of the Atlas, and is about 
200 miles to 300 long. The word is evidently 
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orived from Ripa, a bank, ami is synony- ; 
lous •with tho Arabic Sahila. Thus tlie , 
ihabitauts of the Algerine coast are called 
•ahali, those of Morocco Rifi. The origi- 
al highland south-west of Armenia (Armiun) j 
he country between the sources of the j 
iuplirates and Tigris, and Mesopotamia pro- 
)er, is Aram Nahraiii. The Arammans were 
L Semitic race of highlanders who first 
ettled on the upper part of the Euphrates 
md Tigris districts, and then passed through 
^lesopotamia proper (Aram of the two rivers,) 
he lowland (where is Mash, Mens Masius) 
vhich falls gradually towards Syria, after- 
iiwards called Aram. The name of Uz, in 
S^oid, proves that its off-sets extended as fai- 
ls North Arabia. The Aramaic tribes, accord- 
iig to Ch. Bunsen, are the historical nations 
if Syria, Aram, Meso])Otamia and Babylonia, 
speaking vSyrian in the west and the so-called 
Chaldaic in the east. In the gradual diffu- 
sion of mankind, the western provinces of 
Iran seem to have fallen to the share of the 
Aramccans and Elamites— and the Semitic, 
people and fanguage displat^ed the Cushite. 
From their primitive language* two distinct 
branches sprung, — the original Arabic, with 
the Musnud, Koresh and other dialects 
of that tongue, being one, and the Aramaic, 
the other. The latter had two grand sub- 
divisions, from one of which, known as the 
Western Aramaic, were derived the Ainharic, 
Syriac, Hebrew, &c.., &c., and from the olher j 
or Eastern Aramaic came the Syrian, Baby- - 
Ionian and ('lialdean tongues. Erom il*^ 
monosyllabic eonstruetion the (‘astern s(H*ms , 
to be more ancient than tlu‘ Western Arainai<-, j 
and it appears likewise to be tluMOot of the j 
Zend, Eehlevi, Sanscrit and other dialects in ! 
use tlirongliout a portion of the territory | 
along which it had spread eastwards. Tin? 
Araliic language, as written in the Koran, is | 
the most developed and richest in the Semiru; 
tongues. It is not now spoken in any part of 
Arabia, as there written. Brobably it never 
was so, any more than the Latin, the English, 
the German or Italian have ever been spoken 
as written in their respective bounds, and 
Burton quotes from the Arabic (grammar of 
Clodius that tho dialectus Arabum vulgaris 
tantum differt ab erudita, quantum Isocrates 
dictio ab hodierna lingua Gneca. Indeed the 
Arabs themselves divide their spoken and 


is of English. Inimitable, no man imitates 
them. 

The people known as Arabs, are spread 
from Syria to the Indian Ocean. They are 
chiefly in tribes and those who occupy the 
country around Jenusah^m, are the Anc^zi, 

1 Shammar, Mowali and Salhan. The Assir 
1 tribe occupy between Meccah and Medinah. 

I Th(^y have six Kabile, Biuul-Asmar, Biu- 
I ul-Akmar, Charaan, Assir, Roufeida and 
I Abida, and muster about 44,500 fighting men. 
j The Cha’ab-Arabs occupy the lower part 
I of Mesopotamia. They are a tall, warlike 
I raire, strong limbed and muscular, a<*tive and 
I health 3 ^ It is in^c(‘ssary, when considering 
I the Arabs, to distinguisli l)(^twecn a serii^s of 
j grades towards c/ivilization, in which they 
I may at present be found. Tiie Bedouin, is 
I wand(U*ing, pastoial, tent-loving, disdaining 
i»to trade, 3 'cL avaricious and willing to sell liis 
I ghe(‘, his mutton, or his horse, and always 
I found ill wide and opiai wastes, unprcss(*d 
j upon hy ad(‘(jiiatc (‘xterior power. Yet, even 
I the Bedouin b(‘nds to circumstances. He 
accepts lli(i region allotted for his pasture 
grounds. IMunder has its laws and vengcncc 
its (diivalry. If he will not trade, he still lias 
wants : and suffers the presence of a Jew or 
Saleehuh as the Ailglian sufiers that of the 
hindoo. A little higli(;r in the s(‘alc, as with 
the Cha’ab, is the original wandering pastoral 
Arab, in a distriet ivliere bo is ])resse<l upon 
from 'without, and wIkto bouiitlless j)lnnd(?r 
and roaming are restrained by exterior forec. 
'riie Aral) then partly turns to agrienllnn^, 
and for this he must in some degree settle. 
Soc.i(4y liarmonizes to this level. ^I^rnde is 
possibh;. Corn is sold. The abha cloaks 
are woven and expoi ted. Dates are i>lanted. 
Th(‘. appetit(‘ foi- ti ade grows by ivliat it feeds 
on. Huts of reeds replace tents ; and one 
sees in their feeble efforts at reed ornamenta- 
tion, find in their rough Twisting of their reed 
rope ibr their bunds, the possible germ of 
some archite(!tural efforts. Yet higher in tlui 
s(;al(} is the Ai’ab flourishing as an experienced 
and wealthy merchant in a to'wn, or adminis- 
tering a well-ordered and comfortable rural 
distriet. Passing among these people, society 
is seen in its transitional state towards civili- 
zation. The present Arabians, according to 
their own historians, are sprung from two 
stocks : Kahtan, tho same with Joktan or 


even written language in two orders, the Yok tan, of the Bible, the sou of Eber, whoso 
“ Kalam Wati,” or vulgar tongue, sometimes descendants occupy the south ; and Adrian 
employed in epistolary correspondence, and descended in a direct line from Ishmacl, the son 
the “ Ntthwi,” or gramatical or classical Ian- of Abraham and Hagar, who occupy the north, 
guage. Every man of education uses the Yoktan according to Ch. Bunsen, was one of 
former and can use the latter. And the the tivo sons of Nimrod and was the chief of 
Koran is no more a model of Arabic (as it is the first Arabian emigration that proceeded 
often assumed to be) than Paradise Lost” southwards. Tradition points to the moun- 
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tains of Armenia as llio hirlliplace of the Arab I province of Mahrali, and generally along the 
ami Canaanitisli racers. It is supposo<l that j coast between Muscat and Hadramant.* The 
they travel l(‘<i along the banks of the Tigris in- | Mahrah, the Jenabah, and tlie Gara especially 
to Mesopoiainia, fiom wdiieha portion of them show a low development, for which liardship 
commenced a gi‘(‘at migration southwards, the and privation only will not satisfactorily 
result of which was flie foundation of the pri- j account. These arc “ Arab el Arihah,’* for 
meval kingdoms of SontluM-n Arabia, Ibe king- ■ whose inferiority oriental fable accounts as 
doms of the Adites in YiMuen, wlio \)cli<^vc that I usual by thaumalurgy. Dr, Carter has re- 
thev came, from the sacred North, and once | marked the similarity between the lowest 
live<l in a glorious garden of lh(M\*irth whic.h j type of licdoniii and the indigens of India, as 
they an* to restore. In the matter of their • represented by tlie Dlicel and other jungle 
j)resent locations, Dr. Latham, in his lOthnolo- ; races. The principal immigrant race, he also 
gy, mentions that Ilejaz, is peojiled by the - says, are the Noaidiian, a great Chaldaian or 
descendants of Ishmael, but the inhabitants of j Mesopotamian clan Avhieli entered Arabia 
JMeccah and Jedda, consist of ])ilgrims and j about n. c. 2,200, and by slow and gradual 
theirdes(*endantsof Af! ican,rersian and Turk- j encroachments drove before them the ancient 
blood. In S(»utliern Arabia, Yemen, Iladra- race and seized the happier lands of the 
inant and Oman, tin* people are more or. less I peninsula. This race would correspond 
II iiuyarilf! in liislmy and civilization, j witli tlie Arab el Muta-Aribah or Ai’nliiin'seil 

Those of flic lowns of Mokah, Sanai, Rodda (■Ar.abs of the eastern historians. T[ie third 
and Loheia, arc tlic more civilized and the | family, an ancient and a noble stock, dating 
ilesert and liill Arabs arc rude and ignorant, ' from it. c. 1,900, and typified in history by 
tine of flicm so rude in siieocli as to be named I Islnnajl, still occupies the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
the Hin-i-Kalb, children of dogs — and the j These Ar,abs, however, do not, and never did, 
IJerckede a branch of the Asir are said to : extend beyond the limits of tile mountains, 
lend their wives like the daknri ilaz.ara. | where tlicy are still dwelling in the presence 
At Hasek is the tomb of the jiropliet Hnd, I of their brethren. Captain Burton, (iii, 31) 
the fourth in descent from Sliein. At. the considers it highly probable that the Copts, or 
entrance of the Persian Clulf, the jiirate coast ancient Egyptians, were “ half-caste Arabs 
begins and extends 300 miles nortliward.s. a mixed people like the Abyssinian, the 
Tlie southern frihes of the Peninsula of Senai, Galla, the Somali, and the Kafir, an Arab 
are more or hiss (islierincn. 'I’lie early Arab graft upon an African stock. Hence the old 
religion was Saluranisni, a worship of the Isiliticracc has been represented as woolly- 
heavenly bodies, inixcsl with idolatry, but bended and of negro feature. The Arab arc 
with Mahomed eomnienced the Arab eon- not .so scrupulous as the Turks and J*ersians 
quests, tlie creed, science, and literature. At about their women ; and though they have 
jiresent, the Arabic alphabet is in use the li.nrem, or women’s part of the tent, yet 
ninongst the Turks, Persians, Malays, some such as f hey are acquainted with come into it. 
of the people of India and Africa. It Avas '/'Ac mcc wliose power and influence 

however of Syrian origin. Tiie Arab family was long felt by the iKiighhouiiing tribes 
is mahomedan, except (he Christian Arabs of and is still in tim.atcly connected with their 
Malta. Ncjd or ('.cntral Avalda is Syrian, and political condition, occujiy a part of the 
arranged into divisions called “ Suk.” The coast within the Persian Gulf, comprclicml- 
peoplo occupying (he Arabian peninsula, are, ed hctweeii the mountain range and the 
however, ri'garded by Caplain Iliirton ns of sea-shore, and extending in that direction 
three distinct races : viz., the aborigines of the from Kasab to the Island of Bahrein, — a 
country, who have been driven, like the distance of 350 miles. On the map, this por- 
Bheels and other antochtlionic Indians, into tion bears the designation of the Pirate coast, 
the eastern and south-eastern wilds bordering Ihii Hauknl, in his version of the Koran, 
upon the ocean : second, a Syrian or Mesopo- informs us that before the deliverance of the 
famiaii stock, typified by Shera and rfoktan, children of Israel from Egyptian bondage, 
that drove the indigeuac from the choicest the subjects of a pirate monarch in these 
tracts of country ; tlio.so invaders still enjoy parts seized on every valuable ship which 
their conquests, representing the great passed. The possession of a few ports 
Arabian people. And thirdly, an impure within and near the entrance of the Persian 
Kgypto-Arab clan, well personified by Isli- Gulf, where it is not more than thirty miles 
mael, his son Nebajoth and Edom (Esau, the across, enabled them to perceive and sally 
son of Isaac) — that populated and still popu- out on all passing vessels. To the Portu- 
lates the Sinaitic peninsula. The indigens or giiese daring their brief career in India, they 
autochthones, he says, are those sub-Cauca- proved quite as troublesome as they did in 
siau tribes which may still be met with in the the latter part of the eighteenth centuiy to 
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tlie British : with these robbers the imams of 
Masliat have been repeatedly at war. In 
1809, ail expedition was sent against them 
uiuler Captain Wainwright, in his Majesty’s 
ship ChifFonne. Their principal stronghold, 
Kas-ul-Khaimah was stormed and taken, and 
fifty of their largest vessels burnt or destroy, 
ed, Leit, on the island of Kishrn, and several 
other ports, were reduced ; but though this 
had the effect of checking them for a time, 
they soon rc-built these ports, and gradually 
returned to their old practices. The iiiha- 
bitants of the Pirate coast consider them- 
selves to be far superior to either the Bedouin 
or town Arab. The latter, especially those 
from Oman, they hold in such contempt, that 
a Maskatti and an arrant coward are by 
them held to be nearly synonymous. They 
are taller, fairer, and, iu general, more mus- 
cular than either of the above <;lasses, until 
they aftain the age of thirty or Ibrly years, 
when they acquire a similar patriarchal ap- 
pea ranee. 

llte Zanzibar dominionR comprise that por- 
tiou of the «oast included between Magdas- 
lioa in 2® north latitude, and Cape Delgado 
ill 10® 42' south latitude. Beyond them, to 
the north, are the independent Somalee 
tribes, which extend almost to the lied 
Sea, where they meet the Daiikalie race ; 
and on the south they are bounded by Mo- 
zambique. The extent of coast under the 
dominion of the sultan of Zanzibar is about 
eleven hundred miles, but the most valuable 
parts of his siiltauato are the islands of Zan- 
zibar (containing the capital of the same 
name), Pemba and Monfia. The first is situ- 
ated at a distance of from twenty to thirty 
miles from the mainland ; and is in size about 
equal to the Isle of Wight. It contains none 
but small streams. 

The AsHifrians are recognized to Iiave been 
Semites. It has been proved l»y a compara- 
tive list of declensions and conjugations, that 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and Amharic are all but dialects of one 
original language, and constitute one family 
of speech, the Semitic. Tlie following nations 
form compact mass, and represent one phy- 
siologically and historically connected family ; 
the Hebrews, with the other tribes of Canaan 
or Palestine, inclusive of the Phoenicians, who 
spread their language, through their coloniza- 
tion, as that of the Carthaginians ; the Ara- 
maic tribes, or the historical nations of Aram, 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Babylonia, speaking 
Syrian in the west, and the so called Chaldaic 
in the east ; finally, the Arabians, whose lan- 
guage is connected (through the Himyaritic) 
with the JEthiopic, the ancient (now the 
sacred) language of Abyssinia. The term 
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Semitic is the name now generally adopted 
among German Hebrew scholars. In Semitic, 
words the root remains alw’ays distinct and un- 
mis takeablc. In Aiyan, on the contrary, it 
soon becomes altered and disguised. Hence 
Semitic dictionaries are mostly arranged 
according to the roots, a method which in 
Aryan languages Avould be most iiiconvenient, 
the root being ol’uni obscure, and in many 
eases doubtful. The Amharic as also the 
Hebrew and Syriac is derived from the 
Western Aramozi. ThotiTin Semitic, Eichoru 
adopted from Shern. The laiiguage is the 
oriental language of some authors, the Syro- 
Arabian of Fai rer and the Ai nbic of Leib- 
nitz. The Semitic family of languages is 
divided by Professor ]\Iax-Muller into 
three branches, the Aramaic, the Hebraic, 
and the Arabic. The Aramai(‘. occupies the 
north, including Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
part of tlie aiieient kingdoms of Babylonia 
and Assyria. It is known to us chielly iu 
two dialects, the Syriac and Chaldee. The 
former name is given to the language wliich 
has been preserved to ns in a translation of 
the Bible (the Pesliito) ascribed to the second 
century, and in the rich Christian literature 
dating from the fourth. It is still spoken, 
though ill a very corrupt form, by the Nos- 
toriaus of Kurdistan, near the lakes of Van 
and Urmia, and by some cliristiau tribes iu 
Mesopotamia ; and an attempt has been made 
by the American missionaries, stationed at 
lirraia, to restore this dialect to some gram- 
matical correctness by publishing translations 
and a grammar of what they call tho Neo- 
Syriac language. The name of Chaldee lias 
been given to the language adopted by the 
Jews during the BaV>yloniau captivity. 
Though tho Jews always retained a know- 
ledge of their sacred language, they soon 
began to adopt the dialect of their conquerors, 
not for conversation oul}'', but also for literary 
composition. The book of Ezra contains 
fragments in Chaldee, contemporaneous with 
the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius and 
Xerxes, and several of the apocryphal books, 
though preserved to us in Greek only, 'were 
most likely composed originally in Chaldee, 
and not in Hebrew. The so-called Targums 
again, or translations and paraphrases of tho 
Old Testament, written during the centuries 
immediately preceding and following tho 
Christian era, give us another specimen of 
the Aramaic, or the language of Babylonia, as 
transplanted to Palestine, This Aramaic was 
the dialect spoken by the Lord Jesus and his 
disciples. The few authentic words preserved 
in the New Testament as spoken by our Lord 
in His own language, such as Tulitha kumi, 
Maranatha, Abba, are not in Hebrew, but iu 
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the CImUlce, or Aramaic, as then Rpokeu by 
the Jews. The sccoiul branch of the Semi- 
tic family is the Hebraic, with which 
is connected the Carthaginian, Phaeuician and 
Arabic. This third, or Arabic brancli sprang 
from the Arabian peninsula, where it is still 
spoken by a compact mass of aboriginal in- 
liabitants. Its most ancient documents are 
the Ilimyaritic inscriptions. In very early 
times this Arabic branch was transplanted to 
Africa, where, soutli of 1^-gypt and Nubia, on 
the coast opposite Yemen, an ancient Semitic 
dialect has maintained itself to the present 
day. This is the Kthiopic or Al)yssiniau, or, 
as it is called by the i)co|)le themselves, the 
Gees language. Though no longer spoken in 
its purity by the people of llabesh, it is still 
preserved in tlicir sacred Avritings, transla- 
tions of the Bible, and similar Avorks, Avhich 
date from the third and fourth centuries. 
The modern language of Abyssinia is called 
Amharic. These three bramdies, the Aramaic, 
the Hebraic, ai d Arabic, are closely related 
to each other. Besides these, Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Assyrian and the Berber dialects 
are now considered to liave a Semitic charac- 
ter, by Cliampollion, Bunsen (Egyptian), 
Lassen, Eugene Bornouf, Dr. Ilincks, Sir H. 
EaAvlinson, (Assyrian), and Professor F, New- 
man (Berber.) Some branches of the Semi- 
tic race, ignorant of science, theocratic, have 
devoted themselv(?s to the expression of reli- 
gious instincts and intuitions, in one Avord to 
the establishment of raonotlieism. The doctrine 
of a future life and retribution, which in one 
form or other was iiuvoveii whh the religious 
ideasof Egypt, appears to have been unkuoAvii 
to the Semitic nations. Tlie Assyrians were 
Semites. The names of the Assyrian gods, as 
Baal or Belus (the supreme deity amongst 
many of the Semitic races), Nisroch and 
Mylitta (knoAvn by a nearly similar name to the 
Arabians), of members of the family of the 
king, such as Adra-meleek (son of Senna- 
cherib), and of many of the principal officers 
of state mentioned in scripture, such as 
Kab-saris, the chief of the eunuchs, and llab- 
sliakeh, the chief of the ou{)-bearers, are 
purtily Semitic. The language spoken by 
Abraham Avlien bo left Mesopolamia closely 
resembled the Hebrew ; and his own name 
was Semitic. Moreover, a dialect of the 
same tongue is still spoken by the Chalda^ans 
of Kurdistan ; Avlio, there is good reason to 
suppose, are the descendants of ilie ancient As- 
syrians. The common origin of their languages, 
is, however, the only connecting bond wliicli 
unites the widely separated Semitic nations, 
Hebrews, Babylonians, Phoenicians, Carthage- 
Jiians and Arab.s. The Arab, the Hebrew, 
and the Palestine descendants of Terah were 
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nomade tribes. The Phoenician, the Syrian 
and the people of Mesopotamia and Ytmeu. 
formed civilized nationalities. It has noi 
been unusual to describe the Semites af 
essentially paonotheistic, but their tribes anc 
nations were worshippers of El, Elohim, Je- 
hovah, Sabaoth, Moloeli, Nisroch, Bimmon. 
Nebo, Dagon, Ashtarotb, Baal or Bcl-Peor. 
Baal-zobub, Chemosh, Milcorn, Adram-Melek, 
Aiina-Malek, Nibliaz, Tartak, Asliima. 
Nergal, Snccotb-benoth, the Suu^ the Moon, 
the Planets and all the Host of Heaven 
Amongst the nomade branch, there seem!: 
early to liave been a monotlieistic be- 
lief, but the great bulk of the Hebrew 
nation continued to worship idols of their owi; 
mauufaeture,aud the prophet when ordered b} 
inspiration to proceed to the Avilderness oi 
Damascus Avas told that lliere were only it: 
Israel 7, ()()() people who believed in the oiu 
God. There have ever been a few monothe- 
ists amongst the idolatrous Iiindoos as maj 
be illustrated by the Avritiiigs of a Tami. 
writer, Sivavaykiar, avIio says — 

StoiHis, roHonant wlien stnick, ye break, and miikc 
irnageH of tbein. 

Such stones, as Avortliy of A\"orsIiip, yc adorn witl 
flowers and sacred aslies. 

TlireslioJd-stoncs ye tread upon, even to wearing 
them away. 

Neither of these two kinds of stones are stone? 
]>h%*ising to God. 

How many various flowers have 1 culled and casl 
(l)efore the idol.) 

Ill vain how many mantras have I said. 

Whilst roaming, how often have T upraised watei 
(standing in rivers or tank.s, in liomage of tlu 
rising sun-god.) 

How often have 1 encircled Saiva temples. 

Those sages, who have known and inwardly realized 
the dwelling place of the Slu;])hcrd of the 
Worlds, 

To visible fanes, as if they were divine, raise not 
hands (of worship.) 

The grand epithet “ Shepherd of the Worlds!’* 
is as beautiful as anything tliat ever was 
said or sung by any Semite, and the beauty 
of the thoughts Avbicli this stanza contains is 
not surpassed by any of the Hebrew writings. 
Tciab, tb(3 father of Abrabam, served otbci 
gods. In the book of Job, it is God who can 
number the clouds, in wisdom, Avho can stay 
the battles of heaven, (xxxviii, 37) who hath 
divided a water eour.se for the overflowiug 
of Avaters, and a Avay for the lightning ol 
thunder, (25) who liath begotten the drops ol 
dew(28) and in Proverbs (xxx, 4) who hath 
bound the waters in a garment, who hath 
established all the ends of the earth. Abraham, 
indeed, was inspired Avirh a knowledge of the 
one true God, but his iamily bad images, the 
teraphim which Rueliel stole from her father 
Luban, (Gen, xxxi, 19-30) and when Jacob 
lied from Esau into Fadau Aram and dreamed 
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the dream at Bethel, he evidently had belief 
in njpny gods, for ho endeavoured to make 
a bargain with the deity saying, if God 
will be with me and will keep me in the way 
that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I shall come again 
to my father’s house in peace, then shall the 
Lord be my God. (Gen. xxviii, 20) Such lan- 
guage only shows a belief that there were 
other gods, one of whom might be Jacob’s 
own protector. The same princi{)lo is in- 
voqued in the commandment later proclaimed 
l)y Moses to have none other gods but the 
Lord God, and even more lately Joshua 
has to urge the people to put away strange 
gods, (Joshua) to put away the gods which 
their fathers served on the other side of the 
flood, ‘‘Choose ye this day he says, whom 
ye will serve, whether the gods which your 
fathers served on the other side of tlie 
flood, (?r the gods of the Amoi ites amongst 
whom ye dwell, but as for me and my house 
we will serve the Lord.” Later still, the 
Psalmist says, (xxxvi, 8) amongst the gods 
there is nont; like unto thee, O ! Lord, neither 
are there any works like unto thy works. — 
History of Ancient Sanskrit JAtcratnrc^ by 
Max. Muller^ p. 567 ; JJistoire Generalc ci 
Systeme Compare des Langues Semitif/ueSf 
par Ernest Renan^ Memhre de Vlnstiinf^ 
jParis, 1858 ; NouvcUes Con eider ation sur te 
Caractere Ge?teral des Fenplcs SemitUpies^ 
et cn particulier sur leur Tendance da 
Monotheisme^ par E. Renan^ ]\insj 1859 ; 
Wellsled^s Travels^ Vol. i, pp. 249, 262 ; 
IValk thro^ Algiers ; JPontanier ; Lathnni's 
Ethnology ; Ihcnsen^ Vols. iii, iv ; Burton's 
Filyrimage to Mecea^ VoL iii, pp- 29, 31, 41, 
45, 390 ; Felly ; Iiawli?iso?ij Vol. i, p. 36 ; 
Sales' Koran, Preliminary Discourse, p. 

II ; Lubbock's Origin of iAvil. ; Mailers 
Lectures, pp. 263, 268 ; Mignon's Travels, 
p. 16. 8ee Aram, Assur, Ai phaxad, Babel, 
Elam, India, Iran, Lud, March, Sem. 

SKMJA LENJA also Scmja-lenjanac, Rus. 
Linseed. 

SKIM KE PALLE, Hind. Bullar. Lablab 
vulgare, Savi. 

SEMMEL-MEHL, Ger. Flour of wlieat. 

SEMNOPITHECUS of Fr. Cuvier, is a 
geuus of the family Simiadm, the spec^ies of 
%vhich have been trausleired to the genera 
Siraia and Presbytis. Tlie Asiatic species 
described have been, 

S. argentatus, Jilyth, 

S. cucullatiis, Is. Oeoff.; Presbytes Jolinii, Jmion. 

S. dussuiuierii, Schuiz. „ ,, ,, 

S. entellus, Dufresne, the Hanumau of India, or 
Bengal Langur. 

S. hypoleucos, ; P. .Tohnii, 

S. j ohnii, I isclirr, Tranquebar, the M. alaViar Langur. 

8. jubatus, Wayner, the Neilghei-ry Langur. 
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S. Bchistaceus, Hodgson, the Himalayan Langur. 

S, priatnuB, Elliot, the Haiiuman, the Madras 
Langur. 

S. pileatuB, Blyth. 

S. maurus, Sekreber, of Java. 

8. pyrrhus, HorsefieUl, of Java. 

S. feraoraliH, llorsjid'f, Sumatra. 

S. flaviaiauus, Is. Ocoff., Sumatra, Borneo. 

S. cristatus, Jfiaffles, Sumatra. 

8. anchises, Elliot. 

S. phayrei, Blyth, 

S. i)arbei, Blyth, 

8. thorsites, Elliot. 

S. nernroiis, Linn. 

S. Biamensis, Muller. 

S. melalophua, Fr. Cuv. 

S. obscurus, llcid, 

S. mitratus, EschoUz. 

S. rubicmiduH, Muller. 

8. chryaomelas, Muller. 

S. Bumatranus, Muller. 

S. frontatus, Muller. 

S. larvatus, Wurmh. 

S. cephalopteriiB, Zim., Co-ylon, rco Mammalia, 
Pres bytes, Simiadai. 

SEMNAI, a name by which Clemens of 
Alexandria, designates the bnddhist nuns of 
Jiis day. Buddhism and brahmlnism are of 
independent origin, arid existed a long time 
contemporaneously, buddhism, in its early 
stages, is as aucient as brahminism, Clemens 
of Alexandria mentions buddliist pyramids, 
and the liabit of depositing bones in them ; 
their practice of fortelling events : of their 
continence and of the bnddhist Semnai or 
holy virgins, and he names their god Bouta. 
Porphyry tells ns that the bi*aliinans were 
boni to their dignity while the »Samanai were 
elected, Cyril of Alexandria slates tliat there 
were samans in Bactrea. Biuldha is seem- 
ingly the word Bhot. For buddhism, in 
Nepal and Tiliet, its v(3hiclo was Sanscrit 
rather than Pali. The monuments of Pj-iadasL 
at Dhauli in Ivultack, Girnar in Gii/.erat, and 
at Kapurdigiri in Kabul, each contains the 
same inscription, in wlihdi is mentioned the 
name of Antiochiis— and in an ancient 
Singhalese work, Priadasi is stated to ho 
Asoka. The Dhauli and Girnar alphabets 
are the oldest of the ohlest Pali. Buddhist 
statues are sometimes of great height, one of 
Buddha near Miihiiitala in Ceylon, is 70 feet 
high : one of (lotanui llaja at Carculla is 38 
feet. — Sir ,/. E. Tennant's Ceylon. 

SEMOLA, It. Bran ; but often employed 
by grocers and other vendors, to designate 
semolina. 

SKMOLINO. 

Semoulo, Fit. I Soujio, llixu. 

(.L'uau, „ I Si‘i!iolino, It. 

The fine hard inner part of wh(*at, rounded 
by attrition in the mill-stnnes is used exclu- 
sively in India for making loaf-bread, about 
50 tons of it arc anne.ally imported into 
Engl and from Italy. The best semoliuo is ob- 
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tained from the wheat of the southern parts 
of Europe. In France the name of semo- 
liuo is given to the hirge hard grains of wheat 
retained in the boiling machine after the finer 
parts have been pressed through its meshes. 
See Soojie, WJieat. 

SEMOOM, A KAB. A hot wind of Arabia, 
which often j)roves fatal to man and beast. 
It blows in gusts for about ten minutes, tlie 
air is dimmed but there is no sand or dust 
raised. — Pa! grave. See Simoom. 

SEMPAGUM, Sempauga-marara, Tam. 
Michelia rbeodii, PV. 

SEMPOE ISLAND, on the soutli const of 
Java, in lat. 8° 28' 30" S., and long. 112° 43' E., 
is five miles long and consists of high rocks. 
SEMPER V 1 VIJM TKCTORI U M. 

(Jivet-kya-pen i)ouk, IUikm. 

House Lcek- 

SEMROUL, a river near Serolia in llewah. 

SEMSCIIANUI, also Koshi, Ri;s. Cha- 
mois leather. 

SEMUGII, AnAn. Gnm. 

SEN, Hind. J^isum sativium. Pea. 

SEN, in Jiengal, a patronymic of persons 
of the medical caste. j 

SEN, Adisur Avas the founder of the Sen 1 
dynasty, he brought fiom Ivanouj, five Sagnic 
brahmans, of the tril)C.s or gotra Sanhila, 
Kashya])a, Vatsa, Saverna and Pliarudwaja ; 
al.so sudra families, Glios(‘, liliose, Dutt, Guhu 
and ^littra, accompanied tlieni, and these take 
tlie position ofKulin Kaist-s, In tlj(^ reign ofj 
Bullal Sen, about 2<S4 years before the niaho- ' 
nie.dan invasion, all these Kulin lirahmans and j 
Kuliii sudras had greatly increased, and 
though degencraled in learning <li(‘y arro- 
gated to tlK‘mselve.s a ])osi<ion above all tlie 
Sapta-sali or abf)riginal brahmans, and Dullal 
Sen eiiobled these bralinuuis liv giving to them 
the title of Kulin. Tlie Kulin liralimin sub- 
serptently consented to marry I he. daughters of 
the aboriginal bi aiiinin, avIio now eagerh" seek 
alliances Avith tlie Kulin, aiul the Kulin have 
t4iken advantage of this and liave established 
a scab', of fees for condescending to a<!cept a 
daughter of an inferior. Tliey marry gold. 
Of the Kayats who came from Kauou j, IBiose, 
Ohosc and Mittra Avere enobled by Bullal Sen, 
into KuIiii Kayats. Das.^, D:iy, Dutt, Guha, 
Kar, Puulit, Sen and Sing liold a second rank. 
Kulin brahman Avomen are married Avith diffi- 
culty and generally to aged men. In A. d. 1 868, 
there Avero 11. Kulins in llooglily and one in 
Burdwan, each of whom had contracted 50 to 
80 marriages ; — 24 in Hooghly and 12 in 
Burdwan, Avho liad contracted from 20 to 50 
marriages, and 48 in Hooghly and 20 in Burd- 
Avan, Avlio had contracted between 10 and 20 
marriages. Kniini.sm is thus a great poly- 
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gamic institution, and a few women have 
become prostitutes. In a. d. 1867, the {aboli- 
tion of this polygamy, was contemplated and 
will doubtless soon be carried out. — Calcutta 
Review^ May 1868. 

SENA, Sans. An army. Sena-Pati, gene- 
ral commanding, lord of the army. 

SEN A A, a town in the mountains in the 
S. W. part of Arabia whence the Mocha cofFeo 
comes. After the expulsion of the Turks in 
A.D. 1630, the whole ofYemen came under the 
government of the Imams of Seiiaa ; but at the 
time of Carsten IS^eibuhr’s visit to Seiiaa in 
1763, the native Arab tribes of the provinces 
of Aden, Aboo Areesh, Taez, and others had 
thrown off allegiance to the Imams. In 1799, 
when the British government took measures 
to oppose the expected invasion of India by 
the French, and to revive the lost trade of 
the lied Sea, l)i*. Pringle obtained facilities 
for trade, but Sir Home Popham subsequent- 
ly lost these. At the beginning of the present 
century. Imam Ali Munsoor suffered severely 
at the liands of the AVahabee sect Avho overran 
and wrested from him some of Ihe best dis- 
tricts of his dominions. In 1816 Mahomed 
Ali Pasha after he destroyed the Wahabi 
power restored the districts to Imam AH. 
In 1817, in consequence of a dispute in Avhich 
an Arab had been ternpoi’arily detained at the 
factory at Mokha, the residency Avas attacked 
and plundered, and a British Officer was 
I dragg(*d before the Governor, by whom he 
AA^as subjected to the most brutal insults. In 
1840 a commercial treaty AA\as concluded Avith 
the Governor of Mokha by Captain Moresby, 
similar to that concludoil in the same year 
Avith the Chief of Zaila. For some years 
the country of Senna fell into absolute 
anarchy. In 1832 Mokha and all the sea 
coast fell under the suzerainty of the Turks. 
It AA-^as afterwards recovered for a time, hut 
again finally lost in 184(S. Ali Munsoor, Avho 
succeeded liis father as Imam ofSenaa in 1834, 
Avas d(^posed three years after. During the 
inicriial revolutions in Senna and tlie desultory 
AA^arfiire Avith ihe Turks, the Imams repeatedly 
endeavoured to enlist the aid and advice of 
the British government in their cause. A rigid 
abstinence, liowever, Avas maintained from all 
interference in their affairs. — Playfair^ s Hist, 
of Yemen ; Papers in the Foreign Office ; 
Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds, Vol. 
vii, pp. 300.302. See Waliabi. 

^ SENACIA GLAUCA, Lam. Syn. of 
Elieodeiidrou glaucum, Pers. 

SENADHI PATI or Senapaii, Sans. 
A general. See Sena. 

SEN AG A, plural Senagalu, Tel. Cicer 
arietiinira, Linn. 

SENAl, see Hindoo. 
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SENAIGUNG, a river near Moogra in 

Comi^lah. 

SENAN, Mai-ay. Acetate of coppei-. 

SENAPA, It. Mustard seed. 

SENA PANTHI, nu extinct hindoo 
sect of vaishnavas, founded by Sena, a barber, 
u disciple of lianianand. Sena was barber of 
the raja of Bandhagurh. 

SENA SAHJB SUBA, see Bhonsla rajas 
of Nagpur. 

SENASURA, see Singhalese. 

SEND. HinJ). Elate sylvestris, Roxh. 

SENDAL, Pout. Crape. 

SENDELIII, a river ueur Seraiegogo in 

Saharunpoor. 

SEND’II, Hind. Euphorbia tirucalli, 

SEND’HI, IIiND. The tuft of hair which 
hindoos leave at the top of their head. In 
Tamil it is called knrmi, and in Telugu, jutln. 

SEIJDI-KA-JI-IAR, Duk. Elate, sylvcs- 
tris, Linn. Sendi, Duk. The palm wiue 
tree from ditto. 

SENDOOitKUiM — ? Carthamus tinctorius. 

SENDRI, Matiu. Hottlera tinctoria. 

SENDUTlilR KAIA, Tel. Luffa amara, 
Roxh. 

SKNDULA, a uuddi or stream of Gwalior, 
runs near Akbarpoor. 

SENDURKAM, Tam. Carthamus tinc- 
torius. Safllower. 

SENE, Fu. Senna. 

SENECIO JACOBiEA, one of thecom- 
posilai, Purple rag-wort, a native of the Cape 
of Good Ilojie ; it is easily raised from seed 
like other species of grounsels iu common 
garden soil. 

SENECIO SONCIIIFOIJA, Mwnch. 
Syn. of Emilia sonchii'olia, DC. It is the 
sadbarg of Hindustan. 

SENF-DE-LA-PALTIIE, see Ca.ssiu 
plants. 

SENE-DE-TRIPOLI, Ek. Cassia obova- 

ta, Mcrnt. 

SENEGAL, see Tree, Gums and Resins. 

SENGAR CIIAORI, Hind. The nuptial 
hall, from the purpose to whtcdi it is applied. 
Chaori is the term always apiu-ojuiated to the 
place of nuptials ; sengar means ‘ oruameut.’ 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p. 709. 

SENGARARY MARAM, Tam. Can- 
thium parviflorum, Lam., Roxh., DC. 

SENGOVV, see Kyan. 

SENGRA, Hind. Raphanus sativus. 

SENJERO, a race of eastern Central Africa. 
Like the old Romans, they elect their king by 
the flight of birds, and choose the individual 
on whom a vulture alights. They sell their 
women into slavery, aud sacrifice their fii'st- 
born to sccui'e a propitious harvest. — Krapf. 
SENITRA, Rus. Saltpetre. 


SENJNA, Hind. Moringa pterygosperma. 
SENEHAM, Tel. Chunk shells. 
SENNA. 

Saiiai Buna, Ab« I Amshun atydivain- 


Saua>pat, Beng. diva, La9, 

Pwa-g(jeiiigiu-yet, Burm. Nilaveri, Singh. 

Sene, pR, Sen, Sp. 

Seimablator, Oku. Islilaverei, Tam. 

Sunainuki, Guz., IliNr>. Nilavnghci, „ 

Senna, It. Nayla tungadui Tel* 

CaHHia senna, Lat. Nilaiionua, ,, 

Butallapotaka, Sans. 


Tlie leaves of certain species of Cassia, C. 
elonguU ; C. aeutifolia ; C. laiieeolata ; and 
C. obovata ; all agree in certain properties ; 
the odour of the leaves is heavy and peculiar, 
taste bitter, nauseous and glutinous, powder 
yellowish-green. At least eight varieties of 
senna leaf are known in commerce in Europe: 
1, the Senna palthe ; 2, Senna of Seiiuaar, or 
Alexandria ; 3, of Tripoli ; 4, of Aleppo ; 5, 
of Moka ; 6, of Senegambia ; 7, the false or 
Arguel ; 8, the Tiimevelly. The Senna 
palthe is prepared at Boullac, and is known 
to contain 5 parts of the Cassia acutifolia, 
3 of C. obovata, and 2 of the Cyuanchum 
olceifoliurn. It is in this variety of the drug 
that the poisonous leaves of Coriaria myrti- 
folia have been found by M. Dublauc. The 
Moka senna is chiefly cultivated for exporta- 
tion to India, where it is common in all the 
bazars. The other foreign varieties do not 
require particular notice. The Tinnevelly 
drug is iu species identical with the Moka. 
From all parts of Upper Egypt these pack- 
ages arrive at the entrepot near Boullac, 
called la Palthe. The Palteers sort, mix, 
an<l adulterate the drug, and puss it into 
commerce through Alexandria. Siminonds 
says, tho dried leaves of C. lanceolata or ori- 
entalis, grown in Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, 
the true Mecca senna, are considered the 
best. In Egypt the leaves of Cynanchum 
argel are used for adulterating senna, Cassia 
obovata or C. senna, a native of Egypt, is 
cultivated in the East Indies, as well as in 
Spain, Italy, and Jamaica. It is a perennial 
lierb, one or two feet high. In the East 
Indies thei(5 is a variety (C. elongata) com- 
mon about Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Bombay, 
Agra, &c. Several species are common in 
the West India islands. The plants, which 
are for the most part evergreens, grow from 
two to fifteen feet high ; they delight in a 
loamy soil, or mixture of loam or peat. The 
seed is drilled in the ground, and the only 
attention required by the plant is loosening 
the ground and weeding two or three times 
when it is young. The senna leaves import- 
ed from India are not generally so clean and 
freo from rubbish as those from Alexandria. 
They are worth from 20^. to 27^. per cwt. 
iu the Bombay market. The prices are— 
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Alexandrin, to 6d. per lb. ; Enst Indian, 
2d. to 3d. per lb. ; Tinnevelly, 7d. to 9^d. 
per 11). Senna in collected in various parts 
of Africa by the Arabs, who make two crops 
annually ; oin^, the most productive, after the 
rains in Auji^nst and September, the other 
about the middle of March. It is brought to 
Egypt from Abyssinia, Nubia, and Sennaar, 
also by the way of Cossier, the Red Sea and 
Suez. The different leaves are mixed and 
adulterated with arijhel leaves. The quan- 
tities imported into Great Britain are from the 

East Indies. Other places. 

18^8. ..lbs. 72, .57(5... lbs. 6,1) 88... Total lbs. 142,11.5 
1809... „ 110,409... „ 6,-566.. . „ 174,275 

In 1840, 211,400 lbs. paid duty, which is 
iiowonl}'^ Id. per lb. In 1848, was imported 
800,000 lbs. from India ; in 1849, the total 
imports ^vere 541,143 lbs. The imports into 
the United Kingdom were, in 18J7, 246 tons; 
1848, 402 tons ; 1849, 240 tons. It is entered 
into the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
free of duty. The imports were respectively 
in 1848, 1849 and 1850, 246,402 and 240 
tons. 

Senna of Mecea and Tinnevelly Senna are 
from Cassia lancieolata, Roylc. 

Alexandrian senna is from C. obovata, 
(Cniladon), C. acutifolia, and some- 

times C. aitbiopica, ( Giiihourl.) Alexandrian 
senna is said by some to constitute the bulk 
of the senna consumed for medical })urposes 
iu Europe. It is inucli adulterated with the 
leaves of Cyminchum arghel, Tiphrosia apol- 
liiiea and Coriaria inyrtifolia. Alexandrian 
senna, according to Mr, Jacob Bell, contains a 
mixture of two or more species of true senna. 
It consists principally of Cassia oliovata and 
C. obtusata, and according to some autboritiers 
it occasionally contains C. acutifolia. This 
mixture is unimportant. 

C. obovata also yields the Aleppo, Senegal 
and Italian senna, and is sometimes along 
with C. ajthiopica, in Tripoli senna, 

C. a^thiopica is tlie source of Smyrna senna, 
American senna is the jiroduct of C. mari- 
laudica. 

C. lanceolata and C. ajtliiopica furnish other 
kinds of senna, the greatest jiart of tludr pro- 
duce finds its way to India through the Red 
Sea, Surat, Bombay and Calcutta, the imports 
into Calcutta, in 1849, having been 79,212 R)s. 

In Egypt the senna liar vest takes place 
twice annually, in April and September; the 
stalks are cut off with the leaves, dried before 
the sun, and then packed with date leaves. 

Tlie leaves of the Cynanclium argliel are 
similar in form to those of the lanceolate sen- 
na, but they are thickerandstiffer,the veins are 
scarcely visible, they are not oblique at the 
base, their surface is rugose, and the colour 
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grey or greenish drab ; their taste is bitter 
ami disagreeable, and they are often spotted 
with a yellow, intensely bitter gummo-resiu- 
ous incrustation. Being less fragile than the 
leaflets of the true senna, they are more often 
found entire, and are very easily distinguish- 
able from the varieties which constitute true 
Alexandrian senna. In their botanical charac- 
ter they are (\ss(mtially different, being distinct 
leaves, not leaflets, which is the case with 
true senna. 

Tinnevelly senna is that most esteemed by 
the profession, and is known by tlie size of 
the leaflets, which are much larger than those 
of any other variety ; tluiy are also Jess 
brittle, thinner and larger, and are generally 
I found in a very jiorfect state, while the other 
varieties, especially the Alexandrian, arc more 
or less broken. 

Senna grown in the southern provinces of 
the Madras presidency is highly esleelned in 
Britain, and is preferred by many to all other 
sorts, as being both cheapcjr and jiurer. Senna 
raised at Dapooree from Tinnevelly seed, has 
been found equal to the best Arabian senna. 
The picking of senna leavers in Guzerat of 
sowings iu August, is made in September : 
and Dr. Burn states that the virtues of the 
leaf, depend greatly on tbe time of the picking. 

Dr. Royle, was unable to distinguish the 
three kinds of Senna, C. (dongata, C. laueeo- 
lata, and acutifolia. They are all included 
ill the C. oflicinalis. 

Cassia ovata of Herat, is the C. a^lliiopica 
of Guibourt, found in Nubia and Fezzan. 

(.assia forskalii, is the C. lanceolata of 
Forskal and Lindley, grows in Fatme, Sur- 
dud and Mor, and (jailed Suna, by the Arabs. 

Cassia obovata, Colladon, a native of Africa 
fi’om Sen(‘gal to tlie Nile, grows in,. Fezzan — 
Eoypt, from Cairo to Assouan, Nubia — in the 
Adil country near Snltailli — Desert of Suez, 
Syiia, Kaira in Guzerat : Dukluiii, near 
Delhi, in the Rangurh valley near Feshaw^ar, 
and iu Mysore. Tbe sennas of commerce, 
arc calkid Tinnevelly Senna, arranged into 
Saliarunporc, Madras and Tinnevelly, (2) 
Bombay or common Indian Senna (Suna) 
Muklii, (3) Alexandrian Senna, (4) Tripoli 
Senna, (5) Aleppo Senna. 

Cassia lora is common all over the plains 
of India and iu Teiiasserim, it is one of the 
most abundant weeds in the country. Its 
leaves are foetid, mucilaginous, and gently 
aperient. They are much used for adulterat- 
ing senna and in various external applications. 
Tlie seeds ground with sour butter-milk 
arc used with excellent effect iu itcdiy erup- 
tions, and they are used in preparing a blue 
dye, generally fixed with lime Avaier. The 
root rubbed to a pulp with lime juice lias 
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almost specific powers in the cure of ring- 
worr%. Like all the allied species of Cassia 
this seems to owe its virtues to its astringeiuy 
alone. 

Senna absus, Itoxh. Syn. of C. absus, Lmn. 

Senna alata, lioxh. Boyle, Syn. of Cassia 
alata, Lino., IV. -i; A.; W. Ic. See Berthc- 
lotia lanccolata. 

Senna arborea, var. Bheecle, Eoxh. Syn. of 
Cassia glanca, Lmn. Lam.., JV . A. 

Senna auriculafa, lioxb. FI. In. Syn. of 
Cassia auriculata, Linn., J\oxb. 

Senna bicapsuluris, Iloxb. Syn. of Cassia 
bicapsularis, Linn. 

Senna esculenta, Roxh. Syn. of Cassia 
sophora, Linn., IV. (Sf A. 

Senna meccrc lohaja3, Forsk. Syn. of Cassia 
officinalis, also of Cassia elongala, Hoyle. 

Seniue inedica) Joliajai, Itoylc, Syn. of 
Cassia officinalis, Gmin., Boyle. 

Senifa obtnsa, Roxb. Syn. of C. obtu.sa, Roxh. 

Senna occidentalis, Roxb. Syn. of Cassia 
occidental is, I Ann. 

Senna officinalis, Roxh. FI. In. Syn of 
Cassia elongtita, Linn., JAsane. 

Senna sophora, Iloxb. Ft. In. Syn. of 
Cassia sophora, Linn.; IV.ii)' A. 

Senna tora, Roxb. FI. In. Syn. of Cassia 
tora, Linn. 

Senna toroidos, Roxh. Syn. of Cassia tora, 
lAnn. 

Senna of Tripoli, Syn. of Cassia obovata, 
Merai ; Voigt. ; Boyle's Mat. Med., p. ; 
(yShaughnessy, pp. 309, 397 ; l^harma- 
ecuticalJ onrnal, VoL ii, p.iVi ; Sinunonds ; 
Ren. Vh. ; Spn/s Suggestions, pp. 3G, 43. 

SENNABLATKIi, 'Gek. Senna. 

SENNA LEAVliS, see Seima, Cassia. 

SIONNA, Sans. Crotalaria juneea. 

SENNACHERIB, king of Assyria, ruled 
in Nineveh. Ho was coeval with tlio latter 
years of Hezekiah, and contemporary with 
Nabonassor. After various struggles Avith 
llie princes of Babylon, lie invested his son 
Assar Haddon, with the sovereignty of 
Babylon. Sininacherib reigned 18 years and 
was slain iro. 076, See Babylon. 

SENNANG, Mai.eal. V^erdigris. 

SENSAEAI, Hind. Asparagus raeeinosus. 

SENSARPAJi, Hind. Asparagus lili- 
cinus and A. yiiinjabensis. 

SEN SlTI VE AN IMA LS, invertebrate ani- 
mals are divided bj'^ Lamarck into two groups, 
whicli he calls Aiiirnaux apatliiques and Ani- 
maux sensibles. The latter, or the Sensitive 
animals, contain six classes, of which insects 
are the first. 

SENSITIVE PLANTS, is a term com- 
nionly applied to those species of plants that 
possess the property of visibly moving their i 
leaves when they arc touched or otherwise 
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stimulated. A number of plants of various 
families, possess the power of moving their 
leaves under the influence of a slight touch ; 
That which is best known is Mimosa pudica, 
a native of tropical climates. A knock upon 
the ground at a short distance from the plant 
is sufficient to produce an influence on its 
leaves ; and V^oii Martius says, that at Rio de 
Janeiro the falling of horses’ feet by the way 
is sufficient to set whole masses of <lie plant 
in motion. If various corrosive substances, 
us bichloride of mercury, sulphuric acid, 
caustic potash, &c., arc applied to the knots 
of the joints, the same phenomena an? observ- 
ed. The removal of the plant to a higher 
tempei’atuie will produce tlie same result, 
as well as exposing it to a lower temperatwro 
or a draught of cold air. They are destroyed 
by the application of cliloi'olurm and other 
anaesthetic agents. Its leaflets rapidly fold 
togctlier and droop when touched, and its 
leaf stalk, to its base, droops downwards ; 
on the approach of evening, the foliage of 
this plant assumes tiie same appearance. 
Besides the Mimosa pudica, the M. sensitiva, 
M. viva, M, casta, M. asperata, M. fpiadri- 
valvis, i\l, pernambneana, M. pigra, M. linmi- 
lis, M. peltata, M. dormiens, jiossess the same 
property though not in so remarkable a degree. 
Species of otlier genera of the Leguminosae 
exhibiting these movementsare Siuitliiasensi- 
tiva, Aiscliynomeno indica, AO. pumila, and 
Desraanthus stolonifer. The locust tree when 
its branches are roughly shaken closes uj> its 
leaves, and the same has been oliserved of 
Gleditschia triacantha. Of another family of 
plants the Oxalidacea?, Oxalis seiisitiva, 
called by Do (Candolle on account of its 
sensitive properties Biopbytnm, has long been 
known to possess tliis property, Averrlioa 
bilimbi and A. caiurnbola possess the properly 
of folding their leaves on the application of a 
stimulus. Oxalis strictfi, if hit smartly on 
a warm day, will contract its leaves and 
assume a position as in the ordinary sleep of 
the leaves of these plants, and tlie same 
movements occur in O. acetosclla, O. 
eoruiculata, and many other species. The 
movements in these plants consist in the 
folding up of their leaves, so that the two 
halves of the leaf approach each otlier by 
their superior surface. The midrib is also 
slightly bent, so that its inferior surface 
presents a convexity ; and tlio jietioles of the 
leaflets bend downwards, so that the leaf, 
when irritated, becomes d(*pendeiit. In the 
family Droseracea;, or Sun-Dews, the leaves 
of Dionoea muscipula, or Venus Fly-Trap 
have the rcmarkahle property of contracting 
upon insects that may happen to alight upon 
their surface. None of the Suii-Dews inclose 
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insects in their leaves in this manner, but the 
surface of their leaves is covered with long 
hairs, which secrete a viscous matter. When 
any insect settles upon the leaf, it is entangled 
with the viscous secretions ; and before it has 
time to escape, tlie hairs exhibit a considera- 
ble degree of irritability, and curving round, 
pin the animal down on the surface of the 
leaf. Other instances of vegetable irritability 
occur ill the Berberis vulgaris, Mimulus, and 
Stylidinm. In the Desmodium gj^rans one of 
the Fabacem called the Telegraph plant, a 
native of the East Indies, the large terminal 
leaflet when exposed to the bright light of the 
sun, forms a direct and continuous line with 
its leaf stock ; but is manifestly depressed, if 
placed ill the shade for a few minutes. Its 
position varies with the increase or decrease 
of light during the day. — Morren^ Notes^ 
snr* V ExcUabilUe et le Monvement des 
JFeuilles chez les Oxalis^ in the Gth volume 
of the Bulletins de V Academic B.oyale dc 
Bruxelles ; in Eng, Cyc, ; Chamber'*s Jour-- 
nal^ 1^63, Vol. xx, p, 179. 

SENTHA also Senthi, Beng., Hind. Sac- 
chariim sara. 

SENTIIETI VER, Maleal. Root of Ixora 
cocci nea. 

SENTUL, a light, close-grained, and 
easily worked wood of Java : it resembles 
the sureii. 

SEO, Hind. The apple, Pyrus malus. 

SEO-JI, in the Bhaka tongue, is a title of 
Siva, the ji, is merely an adjunct of respect. 
•^ToJs HajaMhan^ Vol. ii, p. 22. 

SEONI, a district of the Central Provinces 
of British India, the beauty of its scenery, 
the fertility of its valleys, the elevation of its 
plateau, its salubrity and moderate tempera- 
ture, make it attractive, it once supjiorted a 
far larger population tlian now. It lies be- 
tween 21* 35' and 22*' 55' of north latitude, and 
between 79“ 20' and 80'" 10' of east longitude ; 
and is bounded on the north by Jabalpur and 
Mandla, on the west by Narsinghpur and 
Clihindwara, on the south by Nagpur and 
Bhaudara, and on the east by Mandla and 
Bttlaghat. The area is about 3,G08 square 
miles, and the population amounts to 421,650 
souls, or 1 16 to the square mile. The fiscal 
sub-divisions are Seoni, Katangi, and Lakliua- 
dou, each of which is managed by an ofiicer of 
the rank of tahsildar. The plateaus of Seoni 
and Lakhnadon have a varying height of 
from 1,800 to 2,200 feet. They are well culti- 
vated, clear of jungle, and their temperature 
is always moderate. In the Bengal As. Soc. 
Journ. is recorded receipt from Seoni of five 
copper plates in questionable Sanskrit, often 
unintelligible, of date eighteenth year of Pra- 
varu diiamanrajya Sam vat, a local era, after 
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Mahendra Gupta of Kanooj. The characb 
used in Inscription is Allahabad, No. 2, withi) 
open parallelogram at the head of each lette 
The Divinities mentioned are Bhairava, Sivi 
linga, Mahesvara, Yudhistliira, Vishnu, San: 
Veda, Vyas ; and of kings or princes, raji 
Pravara Sena, Sri Rudra Sena, Prithivi Sen; 
Rudi*a Sena, 2nd : Pravara Sena, 2iid. Non 
of the princes arc known in history ; but th 
inscription adds another Gupta (Deva) who : 
called “ Paramount Sovereign,” and whos 
! daughter was the mother of Rudra Sena, 2nt 
The Deva Nagari is curious, having an ope 
parallelogram at the head of each letter. Th 
Vikraniadit 3 ^a era is not use*! in this nor com 
rnouly in early inscriptions. Gives a villag 
to a brahman, but without any eulogy e 
brahmans. Begar, or forced labour, is men 
tioned. Similar Deva Nagari is met with a 
Cliattisgarh. — VoL v, p, 727. 

SEORA, lIiND. Epicarpurus orientalis. 

SEOIiEE, or Sivira, a j-ace in Gliazepur 
Goruk})oor, Behar, Benares and Mirzapni 
whom Buchanan thinks distinct from the Ko 
and the Cheroo. Tlie (^heroo uhorigines ii 
Gliazepur, a part ofGonikpiir, thesouthern par 
of Benares and Mirzapur, and of Behar, an 
sometimes said to be a branch of the Bliar. The] 
seem to bo the same as the Sivira or Seoree 
hut Buclianan considers them distinct. Tin 
Cheroo declare themselves to be descendec 
from the great serpent, from which they maj 
he supposed to be the Nagbunsi of Magadha 
Remains of buildings attributed to them an 
found near Buddha, Gy a Sasram andRamghur 
and the images of Siva and Hanumaii found 
ill them indicate that they belonged to the 
Iiindoo religion. They appear to have been 
expelled from their ancient abodes by the 
Pramara of Bhojpur, the Ilyobup of Hurdi 
and the Bhoonhar, a little before the first 
mahomedau invasion, about which time there 
seems to have Ixkui a general convulsion in 
India, during which several tribes acquired 
their present possessions. The features of the 
Cheroo are said to resemble tlie occupants of 
the Vimlhj a mountains. They live by cut- 
ting timber, collecting drugs, aud killing game, 
and Ihougli their numbers are very low they 
continue to create a rajah for every five or six 
houses, and invest him with the tilak in due 
form. The emperor Slier Shah, subdued 
Muhartu, a Cheroo zemindar of Behar, which 
seems to liave been a last strong effort of the 
Cheroo. The chief of Singrowli in Mirza- 
pur is a Cheroo, though he calls himself a 
Ben-bans. Sir H. Elliot suggests that the 
Sivira, Seori and Cheroo, may perliaps be the 
Saura, descendants of the Suraseni. In the 
Harivansa is the following passage : ‘‘ From 
his raco came the Sauravira and Saurasena. 
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The great king Souraseua has given his name 
to tBe country over which he reigned.” — 
Ji Hint's Glos, 

SEONTEE, Bbno. White rose, Rosa 
iiepalcnsis. 

SEOTl, a river of Allahabad and of the 
Mirzapoor district. 

SEPA CIIETTU, Tel. Oxystelrna escu- 
lentum, R. Br. 

SEPAH and Buzotee, arc small, but very 
brave Affghuii tribes, numbering. The Buzotee 
have oOO, Sepali 300, fi^liting men. They live 
in tolerably close connexion with tlieir more 
powerful neighbours, the Afreedee, and 
manage to hold their own. They acted up to 
their engagements in regard to the Khyber 
Pass, and generally behaved well towards the 
British. 

SEPEDONIUM MYCOPHILUM, see 
Fungi.# 

SEPIIALiCA, Sans. Nyctanthes arbor- 
tristis. 

SEPI, Hind. Pji, the same as Kaminor 
ghair mulazitn. 

SEPIA the Cuttle-fish family of 
Molluscs, of the (dass Cephalopada, section 
Decapoda. Mr. Woodward enumerates three 
fossil genera, Belemnosis, Beloptera, and 
Spirulirostra and the genus Sepia, of which 
there are known five fossil and thirty 
living species, of which Sepia officinalis is 
the type. Sepia oflficinalis is the com- 
mon cuttle-fish, whoso shell is so often 
thrown up by the waves on the beach. The j 
ink (nigra^. succus loligiiiis), common to this 
and other species of Cephalopods, is not only 
ejected as a defence to colour the water in 
order to favour the escape of the animal, as 
was well known to the ancients (Oppiau, 
Ilalient iii., ; Pliny\s Nat. Hist., ix, 29), 
but as a direct means of annoyance, the 
juice was used hy the ancients as ink as 
shown in the lines in the graphic description 
of tlie idler by Persius. (Sat., iii, liu. 10, 
et seq,) The flesh of the naked cephalopods 
was rather esteemed of old, as it is indeed 
now in Italy and otlier countries. Aristotle 
declares that these animals arc in the highest 
season when pregnant, and those who wish to 
taste a cuttle-fish sausage, will find a receipt 
for making that savoury viand in Atlienaeus. 
Mr. F. D. Bennett states that the Fc, or 
cuttle-fish, is considered a luxury by all 
classes of the Sandwich islanders, and that 
when fresh and well cooked it is an excellent 
food, and in consistence and flavour not unlike 
the flesh of a lobster’s claw. Its shell, called 
cuttle-fish bone, is sometimes feet long, it 
is used for rubbing down paint. — Bennett^ 
Narrative of a Whnlmg Voyage round 
the Globe^ London^ 1840. 
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SEPIOTEUTHIS SEPIACEA, Dr. 
Bluiiirille, See Sepia daj. 

SEPISTAN, BROAD-LEAVED. Cordia 

la ti folia, Roxb, 

SKPISTAN, XARROW-LEAVED, Cor- 
dia angustifolia, Hoxh, 

8EP1STAN PLUM TREE, Cordia myxa, 
Linn,<i Roxb. 

SEPOO, Dalbergia acuminata. 

SEPOY, Anglo-IIint). Sipalii, Pars. A 
native soldier of the Indian army. 

SEPSIDu^, a family of Molluscs. 

SK1\S-L1ZARDS, sec Clmlicides, Reptiles. 
SEPTACANTHIS WALKERI, one of 
the Acantliacca (quere Nilllioo of Ceylon) 
perfumes by its fragrance, the jungles espe- 
cially around Needoowattum and paths lead- 
ing to Goodaloor. 

SEPTA-IIINDU, the Punjab. 

SEPTA-PIMA, Sans. Alstonia scholaris, 
R. Br., Don. 

SEPTIMUS SEVERUS, sec Septuagint, 
Bible, Barbarian. 

SEPUDDY Malay. Aucklandia costus, 
Falconar. See Putchuck. 

SER, Hini>. An Indian weight of varying 
quantities from 25 tolas to lbs. 2, oz. 2. 

SERAI, 1 1 INI). A lodge for travellers. 

SERAI KILLA, a Rajput chieftainship, 
designated Koer, near the Colehan. 

SERAM PORK, a town near Calcutta, long 
belonging to the Danes, hut, about a. d. 1855, 
ceded to the British, it is opposite Barrack- 
' pore. The range of liouses along the river 
^ makes up a gay and brilliant picture. The 
interior keeps the promise which a distant 
view has given. It is the best-kept town in 
India. It and Negapatam, were long Danish 
settlements, and Seram])ore gave shelter to 
William Carey wlio set up his missionary 
press there and printed the Bible in forty 
different Indian tongues. — 2V. of Hind.^ 
Vol. i, p. 6. 

SERAN, Hind. Acer creticum, (Khar- 
pata.) 

SERANG, Hind. A petty officer of a ship. 

SKRANG, the island called Ceram. 

SERANGANI ISLANDS, distant 12 or 
15 miles I’rora Mindanao, on the nortli-cast of 
Celebes ; they consist of two considerablo 
islands extending from lat. 5° 20' to 5^ 31' N., 
and a high [)eak on tlie more westerly is in 
long. 125^32'E. 

SERAPADA or Sripada, the name given 
in Ceylon to the footslej) of Buddha, on the 
mountain Sumanakuta or Adam’s peak. — 
India in the \ ^th Century. 

SERAR, Hind. Pinus strobilus. 

SERBAL PEAK, is supposed to have a 
better claim than Sinai, to be thotrght the 
holy mount from which Moses delivered the 
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commandments to the people, and the point 
called Mount Sinni by the monks, which is 
about a day’s inat’ch to the east of this the 
only habitable valley in the neighbourhood. 
The Sinai of the Jews was probably the 
Mount 2^ issa of the Egyptians, described as 
a lofty inounlain in Arabia between Phenicia 
and Egypt, the fabled dwelling-place of the 
god ()siris when a child, and the fancied 
origin of his (Jreek name Dio-Nysus. The 
Midianite tribe of Ishmaclites or Arabs, hebi 
the southern part of the peninsula . — Sharpens 
Hiatory of Egypt^ Vol. i, /?. 54. 

SERD-SEE H properly Sard-sa:r,signific6 f he 
cold region, but it is also t(‘rmed the sarbada, 
a word literally signifying “ boundary or fron- 
tier,” but generally appli<*d to any high land 
where the climate is c^old. The “ Garrn-sair” 
of Sejistan is a narrow tract of country along 
the lower course of tljo Ilelnunnl. Tin* 
Baluch races seem to pronounce it “Gunn- 
sehl” or Garm-sail, and one of their wu’ntering 
places is north-west of Nooshky, and distant 
about 75 miles. — Pottingcr's Prancls in 
Beloocliistan and Sinde^ p. lOo. 

SEllElillO, lius. Silver. 

SIOREGADDA, Tel. Ehrctia hevis. 

SEREI, lIiNi). Quercus incaua. 
SERENGE— ? a dyeing seed. 

SERGE, a ciuilted woollen cloth, Fanlkuvr. 
SEREGADA, Tel. Ehrotia lajvis, Ro:cb.j 
Cor,, W. Ic. 

SEREKEI, see Kyans. 

SEREN-DIVA or Serendip, Ceylon. 

SERES. Tlie name of Seres, which Horace^ 
and the ancients use, secnis to have been 
strictly applicable to some nation in the w(^st 
of China. The Avestern term China is not 
traceable, but many authors Jiave surmised 
that it was given to the country when the 
Tsin dynasty carried their arms to the west. 
Whatever may have been its origin, the term 
China (Cheena) Avas that early given by the 
j)eople of the N. W. of Iinlia to the race 
Avhom Europe iioav calls the Chinese. There 
arc two mentions of the Seres which may be 
much earlier. One is in a passage ascribed 
to Ctesias, which speaks of the Seres as a 
people of portentous stature and longevity. — 
Yule Cathay, T oL i, p. 

SER GRASS, Anglo-1IixM>i. Imperata ko- 
nigii. 

SERU, a river of Seoni. 

SKRII/tP* Pers., inoporly Sar-had, tlie 
term given to the wintering encampments of 
the wandering Persians, in opposition to their 
Garmsair, or summer grounds. 

SERIAB, now Shorab or Sar-ab, is Avesi of 
the Ilelmund. 

SERISHA, B ENG. Acacia spcciosa,7Fi7/rf.; 
IF. and A. serissa. 
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SERTLOPIIUS LUNATUS are much 
freer flyers than the species of Eurylain?us. 

SERIMA, Tel. Conocarpus lati folia. 

^ SERlNGAPATAM,inL. 12® 2o 6" ; L. 
7G® 39' 7" ill Mysore, is built on an island in 
the Cauvery river. The mean lieight of the 
station is 2,55tS leet ; the level of the Cauvery 
is 2,321 feet. Seringnpatam, first battle 
was fought on the Idih May 1791. Peace 
Avas concluded on the 6llj March 1792. CulL 
See Sri Sanipradjiya. — 

SERINGIIAM, or Sri-Rangham island 
is formed by the separation of the Godavery 
into tAvo arms, 5 miles N. W. of Trichinopoiy, 
iIhu’c are tAvo hindoo pagodas on the island, 
and from 1751 to 1755, tlie island and its 
jiagodas were tlie frcHpnnt objects of the 
contests between llie French and the British. 
In those contests, sev(;ral rocks, the golden, 
pine, French and sugar-loaf, Averc the points 
of the battles. — Ornic. 

SERIN EGG UR, the capital of Cashmir, 
ficcording to Jac(|uemont, is 5,240 feet 
above the level of the sea. Many of its 
Avomen are extremely beautiful, hut filth, 
poverty and tyranny havci made tlunr impres- 
sions on the Cashmeree, Avho for centuries 
has been subject to tyrannical governments. 
— Adams. 

SERISSA, Acacia serissa. In China, 
is cultivated around flower beds and parterres 
like the box. — Fortune* 

SEROIII, liao Sbeo Sing, with whom 
the British government concluded a treaty 
in 1812, Avas called to povA^er, in 1818, 
by the unanimous voice of the chiefs of 
J^c rohi Avho had deposed his elder brother 
Oudeybhan-jee for tyi*aimy and oppression 
and placed him in conlinement. Maharajah 
Man Sing of dodhjiore, Avho laid claim to 
supremacy over Serohi, sent a force in 1819 
to liberate Oudeyhban-jee, hut lie failed ; and 
Oudeybhan-jee (continued in conlinement till 
liis death in 1847. During the disturbances 
incidinit on the Jodhpore invasion, Rao Shco 
Sing craved the protection of the Rritisli 
goviM'innent. On tlie death of Oudeybhan-jee 
without cJiililren, Slieo Sing, Avhose position 
under tin* treaty liad been that of Regent 
only, Avas acknowledged as successor to tho 
State, and liis son as heir apparent. One 
of the most refractory of tlie nobles was the 
ihakooi* of Neembiijc, with Avhora, after 
the Meena race liad been reduced by a Bri- 
tish force, au engagement Avas mediated by 
the Political Agent ; guaranteeing to him his 
lands on condition of feudal service and pay- 
ment of till ee-eighths of his revenues to the 
rao. The rao made over to the British 
government in 1845, some lands on Mount 
Aboo for tho establishment of a sanitarium. 
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The grant was fettered by several cotkU- 
tionsf one of wliich was that no kine should 
be killed. The rao on several occasions 
was requested to cancel this condition, but he 
always refused. In consequence of the inca- 
pacity of (he rao, the general control of affairs 
was, in 1861, made over to his son Oineid Sing, 
the old rao retaining the digiiities and honors 
of office. The late rao did good service in 
the mutinies, in consideration of whi(!h he 
received a remission of half his tribute which 
had been fixed at rupees 15,000 to 7,500, 
he also received the right of adoption and a 
salute of fifteen gnus. Serulii contains an 
area of 3,000 square miles and a impulalion of 

55.000. The revenues amount to only rupees 

80.000. The only military foree consists of 
69 horse and 218 foot. The State pays for 
no loeal corps or contingents. In 1868 it 
was diijfjovcred that both in Serobi and in 
Marwar, the [)i*acticc of Sauuidli, or bury- 
ing alive, prevailcMl to a considerable extent. 
This mode of self-dosti-nction, however, on 


province could not hear of any cases having 
occurred. — Treaties^ Engagements and Sun- 
nudsj Vol, iv, p. 157 ; The Englishman^ 
April 25, 1868. See Aboo. 

SERON, a package, formed of pieces of 
wood, fastened with hides. — Faulkner. 

SEROO-N AVAL-POO, a drug. 

SEROUG, see Mesopotamia. 

SERPA, a lihot people in Nepal and Sik- 
kim, who speak a dialeia of Tibetan. 

SERF AH, Hind. Urtica hctcrouliylla. 

SERPENT. 


A fa ; Afui ; Ucclen, A u. 

Ouh, C’lIAlJJKK. 

ScrjKMit, Kk. 

Si-lihini^C, (ilOlt. 

l'!i*lu*loii ;()|)liis; 

Ins, ( I li. 

ApliaTi ; lliot. 

SaiM]», Hind. 

The siu’pent from its powers to bite and 
poison has been known to the human race 
from long before liistorie times, lias been re- 
I garded by many races an emblem of evil, and 


Sorpo; Sorponto, 
Ani^uis ; aiiguilla. 
Serpens, 

IMar, 

Sarpa ; Alii, 
Sorpi(aite, 

I’ainbu, 

Vainn, 

Yilan, 


It. 

Lat. 

Sans. 

Sr*. 

Tam. 

'I'ijlL. 

Tttkk- 


enquiry, appeared to ho confined almost en j by oilier nations as a soureii of good. The 
lirely to pers^ons in ilic last stages of leprosy’ } Tamil word ‘‘ Sai'jifirn,’* is dei'ived from the 


by whom it was pracliseJ to ])nt an end to 
their Ruftcrings. As it was thought probable 
that in some cases priestly influence, and in 
others the desire of the otlnn members of the 
family to rid themselves of the presemx* of a 
nuisance, might have induced l!ie self-sacri- 


jic.i? 


the Political Agcuit eousideri-d 


able to firing 


it advis- 

to the notice of tlie Durbar of 
his liigliness the rao, that government re- 
garded the commission of a Saiiiadli in the 
same light as a suttee, and lliai they would 
expect his highness to use liis best endeavours 
to })ut a stop to it. It was also notilieil that 
in ease of his not doing so, he would incur 
tlie displeasure of govfu nrneut, and the num- 
ber of guns with Avhich he was saluted be 
reduced. His Higliiiess at once took steps to 
comply with the request of govei’iiment, but 
at die same time sinled that this was tlie 
first occasion on which the dt^sire of the 
government for the stoppage; of the jiractice 
had )>een brought to his notice, and that it 
was (juitoas common during the manag(‘meut 
of tlie State by the Rritisfi government as at 
the present time. He at onc<; issued a pro- 
clamation declaring that Saniadh was forbid- 
den, and that any one assisting at any case in 
future would be liable to imprisonment (ex- 
tending to ten years, and that the tlaghirdar 
on whose estate it took place would he liable 
to the same pmiishment, and the forfeiture of 
his estate, and any raj official, through whose 
culpable neglect a case might occur, would 
also incur the same liability. The maharajah 
of Marwar was also addressed on the same 
subject, although the Political Agent of that 
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Sanscrit, and is used in almost all Indian 
languages with the addition or elision of some 
letter. In our translation of the lUble are 
fr('(|ueiit notices of serpents, but it would 
seem that the same Hebrew word ‘‘ Nachash,” 
relates to all reptile forms which may exi)laiii 
why it has bciui variously rendered. The 
fiery serpent “ Sarapli,” alluded to in Num- 
bers xxi, 6, 8 ; Dent, viii, 15, and in Isaiah 
xiv, 29, and xxxi, 6, has not been identified by 
naturalists ; neither have the flying scrpi^rits, 
so often alluded by ancient wi*iters, although 
the attention of Niebnln and Ids companions 
was sp(M;ially direcled to I his point. NiebuJir 
suggesUnl that the rirptiles called “ hele 
Ihian;” by the Arabs of liasra, may have ob- 
tained this name, ol* flying serpents, from 
tlndr habit of swinging themselves with a 
spring from tlic branch of one piilrn tree to 
that of another. TJie serpent was vvoisliippcd 
ill Chaldea, wher(», as in Egy|)t, it was called 
Oub, liem;e the Greek and Obion are said 
to be still in use in Egypt, as Afa .-md Afi is 
in Alabin, to d(‘signat(; a snak(;. This word 
as “()botli” is translatiMl familiar sjiirit, in 
Leviticus x\, 27, so xx, 6. See also Dent, 
xvii, 11 ; I. Sam. xxviii, o, 7, 9 ; IL Kings 
xxi, 6, xxiii, 21, and Cliapter xxxiii, 6. 
The woman of Endor is called a mistress of 
‘‘ Oi>,” and flotliam, king of Israel, built 
much on the wall of Ophiel, i. c, the serpent- 
god, for the worship of snakes was a form of 
idolatry very inucli diffused in ancient times, 
and still v(;ry prevalent in India. Obi men 
and Obi-women, the designation of the pretend- 
ed diviners amongst the negroes of the West 
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India colonies, is the same word, and probably 
brouf^ht with them from Africa. The petlieii 
of the Hebrews, the python of the Greeks, 
and bsetcii of the Arabs, from which wc have 
our words python and pythoness, is tliatforrn 
alluded to in Acts xvi, 16, as the damsel with 
the spirit of divination. But what the Asp, 
tin? pethen of the Hebrews, was, and which is 
employed in Dent, xxx, 33 ; Job. xx, 14 
and 16; Psalms Iviii, 4 ; xci, 13, and 
Isaiali xi, 8, is also not determined by 
naturalists of the present lime. Forskal de- 
scribes the baeteu of the Arabs to be about a 
foot long, and spotted black and white. The 
bite of the Hebrew pethou was said to be so 
poisonous as to produce death in a few hours, 
with a rapid decomposition of the body. In 
the mythology of the Greeks, the python 
was a huge serpent that had an oracle on 
Mount Periiassus, famous for predicting I'uturo 
events, Apollo is said to have slain this 
serpent. Amongst all idol-woi-shipping na- 
tious the serpent has been regarded as an 
emblem of immortality, and hence derived 
his name Pytheus. In almost every village, 
throughout India, are to be seen, some beauti- 
fully carved, others in the rudest style, figures 
of the Naga or Cobra di caj)ello, set up as 
objects of worship, and two are occasionally 
represented twinijig round a rod as in the 
figures in the mythology of Greece. In the 
Elephanta cave, Garuda, the vahau of Vishnu, 
is often seen with one as an api)eiidage ; and on 
several very old gold coins lie has snakes or 
elephants in his talons and beaks — for he is 
sometimes spread, and double-headed, like 
the Prussian eagle, —and one round his neck ; 
but he is not so represented either in pictures 
or casts. Destroyer of serpents, Nag-autaka, 
is one of his names. Some legends make 
Garuda the offspring of Kasyapa and Dili. 
This albprolific dame laid an egg, which it 
was predicted would produce her a deliverer 
from some great affliction : after a lapse of 
five hundred years, Garuda sprung from the 
egg, flew to the abode of Indra, extinguished 
the fire that surrounded it, conquered its 
guards, the dev^ata, and bore ofl’ the ararita 
(ambrosia), which enabled him to liberate his 
captive mother* A few drops of this immor- 
tal beverage falling on the species of grass 
called Kusa (the Poa cynosuroides) it became 
eternally consecrated ; and the serpents 
greedily I'^^fing it up, so lacerated their 
tongues with the sharp grass, that they liave 
ever since remained forked ; but the boon of 
eternity was ensured to them by their thus 
partaking of the immortal fluid. This cause 
of snakes having forked tongues is still popu- 
larly, in the tales of India, attributed to the 
above greediness ; and their supposed immor- 
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iality may liave originated in some such story 
as this : a small portion of amrita, as ifi the 
case of Rahu, would ensure tlietn this boon. 
But in all mythological language the snake 
is an emblem of immortality ; its tmdless 
figure, when its tail is inserted in its mouth, 
and the annual renewal of its skin and vigour, 
afford symbols of coutiuucd youth and eter- 
nity, and its supposed medicinal or life-pre- 
serving (jualities may also have contributed 
to the fabled honours of the serpeut tribe. In 
himloo mythology serpents are of universal 
oc(!urrence and importance, and the fabulous 
histories of Egypt and Greece are also deco- 
rated with serpentine machinery. Learned 
authors attribute this universality of serpent 
forms to the early and all-pervading pre- 
valence of sin, and the figure of Krishua 
crushing, hut not destroying, the typo of sin, 
lias b(?en largely discussed. Garuda is also the 
proverbial, but not the utter, destroyer, for he 
spared one, tliey and their archetype being, in 
reference to created beings, eternal. His con- 
tinual and destined state of warfare with the 
serpent, a shape mostly assumed by the 
enemies of the virtuous incarnations or dei- 
fied heroes of the hindoos, is a continued 
allegory of the conflicts between vice and 
virtue, so infinitely personified, Garuda, at 
length, appears the coadjutor of all virtuous 
sin-subduing eflbrts, as the vehicle of the 
chasieniiig and triumphant party, and conveys 
him, on llie wings of the winds, to the regions 
of eternal day. Images of snakes are com- 
mon : the idea of their medicinal virtues is 
very old in India : a hiudoo attacked by fever, 
or other diseases, makes a serpent of brass 
or clay, and performs certain ceremonies to 
its honor, in furtherance of his recovery. 
Such ceremonies are particularly efficacious 
when the moon is in the nakshatra (mansion, 
sign, or astcrism), called Sarpa, or the serpent ; 
called also Aslesha. It is not known if Dhau- 
virantara, the Ksculapius of the hindoos, has 
ail attendant serpent like his brother ofGreeee; 
the heal th-l>esto wing Dhan wan tara arose frpm 
the sea when cliurned for the beverage of 
immortality. lie is generally represented as 
a venerable man, with a book in his hand. 
The 1 1th day of the bl ight half of the month 
Ashada commences with the summer solstice : 
in liinduism it is the night of the gods : — nine 
days thereafter, that is, on the fifth after the 
full moon, is a festival in honor of Devi, the 
goddess of nature, suriiamed Manasa, who, 
while Vishnu and all the gods were sleeping, sat 
in the sliape of a serpent on a branch of a 
Euphorbia (Suuhi) to preserve mankind from 
the venom of snakes. The 5th day of the bright 
half, of the month Sravana, is called Naga- 
pauchami, and is sacred to the domi-gods in 
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the form of serpents who are enumerated in 
the Pjjdrna and Garuda Puranas. Doors of 
houses are smeared with cow-dung and leaves 
of the Nim tree (species of Melia and Azede- 
rachta) as a preservation from poisonous 
reptiles. Both in the Padma and Garuda 
Purauas, is mention of the serpent Kaliya, 
whom Krishna slew in his infant hand, and 
wdiicli is also worshipped on this day. The 
feast of Naga-paiichaini, from Naga, serpent, 
and panchami, five, is celebrated, as the name 
implies, on the .5th day of the bright half of 
the mouth of Sravaua ; l)ut some hold it on 
the 4th day also, when the day is called Naga- 
chauti. (Naga, serpent, and chauti, four.) 
This day is observed chiefly among the brah- 
mins of northern India, Maharashtra and 
Telingana and their corresponding inferior 
castes, or in other words among the northern 
hiiuloos. The Tamil brahmins and siulras 
do not® observe it. On this day the women 
bathe and adorn themselves in their best 
clothes and jewels, and proceed to the places 
where the figures of the Nagas or serpents are 
consecrated % and established, or to ant hills, 
sn[)|)Osed to be the abode of snakes, where 
they pour milk and place garlands of flowers, 
but especially of cotton, and the usual accom- 
paniments of hindoo worship or [Jiija, such 
as betel-nuts, fruit^^, cakes, &c. Some worsliip 
at their own homes the figure of the Naga 
(or cobra) made in gold or silver ; and others 
send for the real cobra to tlieir homes, feed it 
with milk, and give small presents to the snake- 
charmers who frequent the streets on this day. 
Men and women having no children, and others 
who arc troubled with ailments of the ear, 
make anew, or fulfil their old, vows on this day, 
should the object of their desires have been 
obtained.^ There are various medical virtues 
ascribed to the cobra. The poison of the 
cobra, doubtless an innocuous substance in 
the stomach, is eaten by old-opium eaters, and 
the cast off skin is used for magical purposes, 
and some say for keeping out vermin. The 
enemies of the cobra, mythologically as well 
as in fact, are the Garuda, the biid-vchicle of 
Vislinu, and the Mayil or the peacock which 
is the favourite vehicle of Snbrainaniya, the 
second son of Siva. In the South of India, the 
accepted type of Garuda is the co'.nmon Brah- 
many kite, Ilaliictus poiiticherianus, which is 
held in some respect and fed with goat’s or 
sheep’s flesh, on Sunday mornings by those 
who consider it a favorable omen to see a 
Garuda on the morning of that day, or on the 
evening of Tlmrsday. This bird pounces upon 
and carries off the cobra in its claws and kills 
it. Granite figures of the Naga are always 
placed in a pagoda, or under a Margosa and 
Peepul tree iu a garden, by the side of a river, 
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tank, &c. The consecrating and establishing of 
the granitic figures of serpents is attended with 
very much expense. It is performed by the 
wealthy, when they are childless, and the whole 
ceremony is called Naga-pratishta (Naga, ser- 
pent, and pratishta, to establish,) A serpent, 
popularly believed to fly at its victims, is said 
to live ill the bush of the Tula, Faiidauus odo- 
ratissimus, which produires the flower called 
Talampu. It is described to be about a span iu 
length, and never to crawl as snakes generally 
do. l^ut most serpents or snakes cun move by 
springs or leaps, often of considerable extent. 
The editor has seen a cobra cross the hijjh 
road in the flats at Bombay by two leaps. 

The Asp is mentioned in Dent, xxx, 33 ; 
Job XX, 14, 1() ; Ps. Iviii, 4 : xci 13, and 
Isaiah xi, 8, but though supposed to be some 
kind of serpent, naturalists have not deter- 
mined the particular reptile alluded to. The 
word is probatly very ancient, and is possibly 
the “Oub” ser])etit worshipped in Chaldaea 
and Egypt, and Obion is said to be still used 
ill Egypt as Ala and Ali is in Arabia, to de- 
signate u snake, and the Greek term is 
the same. 

Serpent-worship was one of tho many forma 
of totem worship, through which many nations 
in some stage have passed, but why it got a 
pre-eminence, is not apparent. Serpent-wor- 
ship is supposed by Mr. Bathurst Deane to 
have been the only universal idolatry. In 
Asia evidence of serpent-worship has been 
found ill Persia, Cashmere, Cambodia, Thibet, 
India, China (traces), Ceylon, and among tho 
Kalmucks. Amongst the primitive tribes 
many have totems, animal or vegetable gods, 
after which tliey are named. The Ameri- 
can Indians all possess them ; as also the 
Australian tribes, and, in Central Asia, 
most of the Kirghis tribes trace their origin 
back to some animal which they venerate 
and worship. In the tribes near the Naga 
country on the Indian frontier, is a tribe who 
claim the rut as their progenitor. The snake 
or Naga tribes of India worship the snake. 
It is supposed that an Ant tribe existed to the 
north of Cushmei e, and that Herodotus alluded 
to them iu describing their search for gold. 
The cat, the lion, the boar, the bull, the 
liorse, all seem to have been warlike : tho 
horse occupies a prominent position in the 
sculptures ofOomravati. In the Mahabarata 
the horse-sacrifice occupies a prominent 
place. If we compare serpent-worship with 
quadruped-worship, or bird-worship, or sun- 
worship, we shall find that it has no excep- 
tionally wide area. And if tlie totemic origin 
of serpent- worship be the correct one, tho 
serpent, like other totemic deities, would, 
from its origin, have a beuevoleut character. 
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M. Boudin says “ le cnlte duserpent, est in- 
dependent de tontc influence ethiiique : and 
M. Lajard says dans la plu-part des langues 
dites Semititpie, Ic mot que siguifie la vie, 
hayy, on hay, haya, heyo, hayya signifie ega- 
lement le serpent.. In several of the ancient 
religions systems the serpent presides at the 
creation ol the world, and is the god of life or 
health. All over Annn’ica, the serpent-wor- 
ship prevailed. Adi Sesha, old serpent, or 
first serpent, is a term used in hindoo mytho- 
logy, but its meaning is nnkiiowii. Serpent- 
worship does not seem to have been known in 
Germany, though the tiee was worship])ed 
there, as also iu Gaul. But the serpent was 
worshipped on the East coast of Scotland. 
Nonnus, a Greek poet singing of the delivery 
of Beroe, in wliich the ark is allegorically 
described, writes : — 

iEon laid seen 
after ago in long siicces.si(*ii roll 
Rut like a .serpent, wliich bad east bi.s skin 
Rose to iie.w life, in y<»utbful vigour .strong. 

The serpent in Egyptian nK)nument.s is 
always in connection with the tree of life. Ser- 
pents w'ith all Semitic nations is associated 
with the introduction of sin. In Egypt, both 
tree and serpent-worsliip prevailed, as parts 
only of the general animal and vegetable- 
worship. The (Jrovo, alluded to in I. Kings, 
xlv,aiid 23, where the Jews built them images 
and groves on every high hill and under every 
green tree, Avas possibly tlie Asherab. The 
tree at Mauire was worshipped to the time 
of Constantine. Solomon says, tl»ey Avor- 
shipped serpents void of reason.” It seems lo 
have been repres.sed, but it again cropped wp 
amongst the same pco|)lcin ,tlie Christian sects 
of 0])hites, Nicolai tans and Gnostics. Accord- 
ing to Tertullian, the Ophites cA^en preferred 
the serpent to Christ. They kept a living 
serpentiuachest, as, or to represent, the God. 
The serpent Avas honoured in Tyre from au 
early period down to the time of Alexander, 
Hea or lloa, the serpent-god, ace,ording to 
SirH. Rawlinson, was the third person in the 
Babylonian Trinity. Serpent and tree-AVorship 
prevailed in Greece. In EpiJanru.'^, down to 
the time of Pausaiiias, serpents Avere kept and 
fed in the grove attached to the temple of 
AEsculapius, and a huge serpent AA^a.s kept in 
the temple of JEsculapius at Alexandria. At 
Athens, the Erectheum now occupies the site 
of the temple of the serpent-god Erecthonios. 
The serpent is as a “ genius loci” upon 
the coins of many of the foAvus of Asia 
Minor, — Cyzicum, Pergamos, MarcianapolLs, 
in Mysia ; Aboniteichos and Amastris, in 
Paphlagonia ; Nice and Nicomedia, in Bithy- 
nia ; Tomos, iu Pontus ; and Mindus, in 
Criaa, exhibit the serpent as their ensign. 
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Serpents and trees, seem to have been allied 
and co-existent objects of idolatry. Primitive 
races often believed that the spirits of deceased 
persons delighted to dwell in trees and spoke 
oracles through the rustling of their branches. 
Ill India almost all the Aryan and non-Aryan 
races still believe trees to be the serpen t- 
Avorship, was often associated with good 
fortune. Wlielher in the Avilderness of Sinai, 
th(3 groves of Epidaurus, in the Sarmatiau 
huts, the serpent Avas ahv^y.s the Agatho- 
daemon, the bringer of beultli and good 
fortune, tlie teacher of Avisdom, the oracle of 
fulnre events. In Egypt, however, Apoph 
or Typhon Avas the Evil Serpent. The 
Greeks had myths regarding the python 
and hjnlra, the echidna and the diagon of 
the garden of the Hesjierides, but in historic 
times the Ath(3nians kept a serpentin the Erec- 
tlieum, and its es(*ape warned them to fly from 
the Persians, and Pausanias tells us that the 
Epidaui ian .ser|)ents held their place amongst 
the gods of (tI recce till long after the age of 
ChrLst. Livy, (x, 47,) Valerius Maximus, 
(i, 8, 2,) Aurelius Victor, (xxii, 1*) and Gvid, 
(Met XV, d,) mention the serpents of JEscula- 
j)ius kej>t at Epidaurus, whieJi the lloinan 
Senate sent an embassy to obtain. A plague 
ravaged Rome in the year of the city 
462, a living serjxmt Avas solemnly fetched 
from Greece to Italy, and njceived with 
divine lionour.s, on the banks of the Tiber, by 
tlie senate and pcjoplo ol’ Rome, and ^Esem- 
hipins received honours similar to tliosc allud- 
ed to in Numbers (xxi, S, 9,) as occurring in 
the Arabian desert. After tlnit occasion a 
serpent, in a conventional attitiuhi, was, in 
the Roman Avorlil, the n^cognised type of 
a sacred place. The sorpemt python (the 
Petheu) is mentioned iu Ps. Iviii, 4 : xci, 13 ; 
iu Dent, xxxii, 33 ; in Job xx, 14 and 16 ; 
and Isaiah xi, viii. Tliis is supposed to be 
the asp of ancient Avriters, and there is con- 
siderable fiutbority for believing that the 
extremely poisonous (/oluber haje of Linnaeus 
is the animal intended. It AA^as from the 
arts praciised with this animal, that those 
Avho Avere supposed to posse.ss a spirit of 
divination, Avere called ])ythoncs. 

Harris says that in the Egyptian language, 
the serpent was called Ob, or Oub, and 
Avas the same in the Chaldee language, 
heuee the Avord Ophis, Thus Ave read 

iu Leviticus xx, 27, of a man or a Avoman 
that hath a familiar spirit, ‘‘ oboth see 
also, XX, 6. Also, II. Kings xxi, 6 ; 23 and 
24 ; and II. Chronicles, xxxiii, 6. The 
woman of Endor, who had a familiar spirit is 
called mistress of Ob. Mr. F’ergussou re- 
gards tree-worship, in association with ser- 
pont-Avorship, as the primitive faith of mau- 
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kind. Serpent- worship still prevails in Africa 
ainonfi^st the people of* Dahorni and Whidali, 
and the Dahoman Trinity, Serpent, IVee 
and Ocean is identical with that of Greece, 

3, 000 years ago. At one time, inCashineve, there 
were 700 places wliere images of tlie serpent 
was worshipped. A demi-god serpent, with 
a human 'lace and the tail of a ser[)ent is 
said to have sprung iVorn Kadru, the wife of 
Kasyapa, ami to hav(^ been created to people 
Patala or the regions below the earth. The 
chief of tliese creatures is sometimes (tailed 
Sesha or Ananta and Vasuki. Under the 
term Adi Seslii, or old serpent, this deity 
takes ail obscure part in liindoo mytliology. 

It is represented as an immense snake, with 
many heads. 

VLslinu is fabled to liave become incarnate 
in the form of a tortoise : in which shape 
lie sustained the mountain Mandara, placed 
on his* back to serve as an axis, wluueon 
the gods and demons, the vast serpent Va- 
soky serving as a. rope, churned the ocean 
for the recovery of the amrita, or beverage of 
immortality.® And the result of the opera- 
tion, that chiefly distinguished this avatara, 
was the obtainment of fourteen articles, 
usually called fourteem gems, or clmturdesa 
ratna, in common language cbowda ratni : 

I, the Moon, Chandra ; 2, Sri, or Lakshmi, 
the goddess of fortune and beauty ; 3, Sura, 
wine, or Suradevi, the goddess of wine ; 4, 
Oochisrava, an eight-lkcaded horse; 5, Kiis- 
tubha, a jewel of inestimable value ; 6, Uari- 
jata, a tree that spontaneously yielded every 
thing desired ; 7, Surabhi, a cow similn)*ly 
bountiful ; S, Dhanwantara, a physician ; 1), 
Iravati, elephant of ludra, with three pro- 
bosci ; 10, Shank, a shell conferring victory 
on whoev(»r should sound it ; 11, Dannsha, an 
unerring bow^ ; 12, liikh, poison, or di ugs ; 13, 
Rhemba, tlie Apsara, a beautiful and amiable 
woman ; 14, Amrita, the beverage of immorta- 
lity. In hiudoo mythology serpents are of 
universal occurrence and importance, and the 
fabulous liistories of Egypt and Greece are 
also decorated with s(jrpen tine inacliiiKuy . 
Ingenious and learned authors attribute this 
universality of serpent forms to the early and 
nll-pervading prevalence of sin, which in tins 
identical shape, old as the days of Eve when 
there was but one woman ; its prevalence, now 
there are so many, this is no place to discuss. 
Krishna crushing, but not destroying, the 
type of sin, has been largely discussed. Ga- 
ruda is also the proveri)ial hut not the utter, 
destroyer, for the spared one, they and their 
archetype being, in reference to created 
beings, eternal. His continual and destined 
state of warfare with the serpent, a shape 
mostly assumed by the enemies of the vir- 
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tnous incarnations or deified heroes of the 
hindoos, is a continued allegory of the con- 
flicts between vice and virtue, so infinitely 
personified. Garuda, at length, appears the 
coadjutor of all virtuous sin-subduiug efforts, 
as the vehicle of the chastening and triumph- 
ant party, and conveys liim on the wings of 
the wimls, to the regions of eternal day. 

Though an attempt to explain the origin 
of evil l»y the war between the old serpent 
and the human race finds a place in the book 
of (Jen(‘sis, it formed no part of the Jewish 
philosophy; it belongs to the legend on the 
Egyptian sarcopliagus. That man fell from a 
state of innoceiK^e by tasting the forbidden 
fruit oflered to him by woman, was an Egj^p- 
tian, not a flewish opinion. Mr. lioswell 
regards the ancient representations found in the 
peninsula of India of serpents carved on stones, 
as the work of a pre-historic race before the 
Scythians overspread the (jountry ; all over 
the country, are to he seen, on stones, repre- 
s(*.ntati<)ns of snakes, and throughout the 
peninsula, the cobra snake is worshipped by 
all hiiuloo rjices, under the designation of 
Nag-Iswara-Swaml. He thinks that the 
Scythians brought \vith them to India the 
worship of the phallus and therewith the 
original idea of what subsequently became 
the jdiilosophic principle of Adwaitam, the 
tlieory that there is but one soul in the uni- 
verse, the soul of man being identical with 
that of God. The phallus is now closely 
associated with Siva, one of whose cliief 
titles is Naga-bliiishana, the snake adorned 
one, and forms a symbol in the representation 
of Siva, the destroyer. Siva is described as 
wearing serpents round his neck as ornaments, 
andVislinu reclines on the serpent Adi-Sesha. 
The Chiun mejutioned in Amos, v, 25, is sup- 
posed to he tlie deity Siva, Givun is a Phoeui- 
cian word signifying serpent. Cabrera thinks 
Chiviin lias the same signification as Givun 
or llivim, ?!. e., descendant of Ileth, son of 
Canaan. The Giviiin or Ilivites (Avims or 
Aviles) see Deut., Josliua xiii, 23, were de- 
scendants of ('admus and llcrmione liis wife, 
who according to Ovid’s metamorpliosis w^ero 
changed into serpents and liad divine honors 
paid to them. Tripoli was formerly called 
Chivun, Votar says I am a serpent because 
I am a Chivim which can also be rendered 
“ 1 am a Ilivito from Tripoli.” Stones witli the 
figure of a serpent engraved thereon are either 
placed by the hindoos beneath a holy fig tree, 
or under any shady grove. It is not considered 
lawful to point at these figures, the supersti- 
tion being that such would cause the fiugers 
of one’s hand to rot off. A remedy, is, how- 
ever, prescribed by biting the fingers with 
the teeth, and this is supposed to obviate the 
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danger. Though tho serpent is considered 
a deity, the brahman studiously avoids its 
sight as a very bad omen. The serpent-god 
hears, it is said, the prayers of the devotee 
whose Jjouse lie occasioually visits. A super- 
stitious woman, filled with awe and fear, 
instead of turning the venomous god away, 
be.seeches him to retire, and when the god 
dilates his hood, and sways it to and fro, she 
thinks that it thereby promises her safety. 
She will not allow her children to smell a 
lemon, however fragrant it may be, and warns 
them that the serpent-god may Iransform 
himself into a lemon and bite their noses. 
This refers to a story of “ Pariksiti,” which is 
still prevalent in the hindoo family circle. 
A Puranic hero was doomed by a sage to 
die of a snake-bite. In order to escape this 
fafe, the hero retreated to a barren island, 
believing that as the serpent could not ford 
the water, he would be quite safe. Put the 
serpent having assumed the form of a lemon 
swum over to the island. The lemon was 
beautiful to behold and the hero could not 
resist the temptation of smelling it. Having 
done so, the lemon bit the nose of Pariksiti 
and he fell into a swoon, and died. Of tho 
many temples erected in their honor, the 
temple at Subraraanya, one of the highest 
peaks of the Western Ghauts, is celebrated 
in the hindoo world. It is a square in. 
form, with open cloisters on the four sides, 
and the sanctuary containing the idol “ Sub- | 
barao” is in the centi'c. Like most of the 
pagodas in Canai’a, it falls short of those in 
the Carnatic in point of architecture, but is 
substantial and neat, being built of laterite, 
sandstone and granite. Many reptiles have 
taken up their residence ■within it, in holes 
made for the purpose. People from all direc- 
tions i-esort to this sacred place during the 
December festival to perform their vows, and 
make purchases at the extensive cattlc-fair 
held at the same time. Such persons as have 
made vows roll around the quadrangle of the 
pagoda, while otliei’s roll up to the pagoda 
from a river about a mile distant. These 
fanatics on their return home, bring with 
them some earth taken out of the sacred holes 
within tho temple. This earth is said 
possess the virtue of rendering a barren 
woman fruitful if she daily put it into her 
mouth ; and the leper rubs with it the part 
of the skin al^cted. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Madras, 
atTrivotoor, Washermaupettah and Perambore, 
are several snake temples, but one at Vasara- 
padi is the most famed. There arc the sculp- 
tured suake stones, either of single snakes or 
of the two snakes intertwining in tho form 
of the Esculapiau rod, called amongst the 
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! Tamil people Nagn-ga-Jendram, also the nao- 
j uuga, or nine-headed suukers; there likevWse are 
j many cobra serpents living in tbe numerous 
! ant-hills, and every Sunday morning, two or 
I three huuclrcd men, women and children 
attend there to worship, to return thanks, to 
Oder milk, raw rice, camphor, the red led and 
cradles. All classes of hiiidoos come, but brah- 
man and vaisya women are the most numer- 
ous. There, also, is a local deity named Itan- 
gam, whose chief priest, styled kuri-uhuli- 
kiraviu, is a Yeiiadi. The existing influence 
of the snake-worship may be illustrated by 
mentioning that in a. d. ] S72, a daughter born 
to M. K. R. Rama Cheudra Jiao, Esq., Deputy 
Commissioner of Pol ice at Madras, a brahman 
gentleman of rare intellect, was named Naga- 
j mah, or Snake-mother, because a suake was 
j supposed to have been seen at conception, 
i General Cunningham says the city, of Kli- 
soboras has not yet been identified, but he feels 
satisfied that it must be Vriiidavana, 6 miles to 
the north of Mathura. V rindavaim means tho 
“ grove of basil-trees,” which is famed over 
all India as the scene of Krishna^s sports with 
the milkmaids. But the curlier name of the 
place w'as Kalika-vartfa., or “ Kalika’s whirl- 
pool,” because the serpent Kalika was fabled 
to have taken up his abode just above the 
town, in a kadamba tree, overhanging the 
Jumna. Here he was attacked by Krishna, 
and the rapid convolutions of his tail in his 
dying sfruggles are said to have caused the 
e<ldy, which is now known by liis name. 
I'lie Latin iiuine of Clisobora is also written 
Carisobora and (^risoborka in different MSS., 
from wliich lie infers that the o igina] spellin''' 
Avas Kalisob(»rka, or, by a slight cliaiige of two 
letters, Kalikoborta or KalikabarU. lu the 
Prem Sugar this whirlpool of the' Jumna is 
attributed to tlie poison that was vomited 
forth by thcseri)cnt Kali against Krishna, when 
lie Avas sAvimming in the river. Allusion - 
made to the natural incj-ease of the serpent's ■ 
poi.son by offerings of milk, Avhich would 
seem to refer to a previous state of serpen t- 
Avorshij). Alilk offerings are still made oc(*a- 
sionully, but only lo test the divine nature of 
the serpent, Avho is supposed to possess tho 
most miraculous powers of drinking. As 
a further illustration, of the great influence 
which the snake legends exercise on the hin- 
doo races, it may be mentioned that in flie ' 
18th century, raja Chet Singh, of Benares, is— 
.said to have poured all the milk of the two 
cities of Mathura aud Vrindavau down the 
hollow kadamb tree, and as tlie waters sif the 
Jumna were not even tinged, the serpent 
Kalika’s miraculous powers of milk-drinking 
were established moi’e firmly than ever. Also, 
Buddha, died b. c. 543, buddhism was i» 
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India only a struggling, lingering seet, till the 
iiiae^f Asoka, whose edirts h.(^ 255 remain 
engraved on rooks. In the inseriptiona of 
Asoka, huddliisin appears as a system of pure 
abstract morality, no trace laung exhibited of 
the worship of buddha himself, or of th(5 
serpent or tree. About the beginning of the 
Christian era, however, a Naga or Turanian 
revelation became incorporated with it. It 
had at this time falleii into a state of deca- 
dence and was represented by no fewer than 
eighteen different sects. The biiddhist school 
of this time was known as tl)e Hinayana. 
At this time Nagarjuua appealed. The say- 
ings of Sakya Muni had been during his 
life-time recorded hy the Nagas, from whom 
Nagarjuna obtained the documents and he 
proclaimed them in a. o. 410. The gate- 
ways of the Saiichi Tope belong to the first 
half of# the 1st century of the Christian era, 
and though subsequent to the Naga revelation 
thesculptures scarcely indicate its existence. 
Buddha does not appear on the Sanchi sculp- 
tures as ail object of worship. The serpent 
is there, but rare. The dagoba or dejiositary 
of the relics of saints is there, as also are the 
tree, the wheel and other emblems, and, the 
whole of the sculptures on the Sanchi tope 
may he illustrative of the Hinayana s<.hooI of 
buddhism, at the pcrio<l when other doctrines 
were .about to be introduced. Tlio Amravati 
.s<mlptures again belong to a jicriod 500 ye.ars 
later tlian that of Saindii, and in them the 
new school of Maliaynna buddhism may be 
studied. In these buddlia is an object of wor- 
ship, but the serpent is liis (?o-cqual. Tlie 
ilagoba tree and wheel are reverenced and the 
sculptures contain all the legends of the later 
books, though in a purer form. Hindoos, 
Dasya and* other men, women, and animals, 
especially monkeys, appear in the sculptures 
worshipping the serpent and other gods. The 
serpents are all divine, five and s(!ven-headed, 
and representations are numerous of tll(^ Naga 
angelic orders, the female Naga, with one 
serpent only springing from the back, the 
male Naga with three. 

The Puranas relate that Janumajeeya 
was sorely afflicted with leprosy as a punish- 
ment for having killed some serpents. Hin- 
doos believe that a man wlni may have killed a 
serpent in his former life is sure to he attack- 
ed with leprosy. The leper, whoso very 
sight is loathsome, is regard(?d as the worst 
sort of creature on the earth. After his death, 
his remains must be buried, and cannot be 
burnt without certain peculiar rites. Also, 
now, at the close of the 1 9th century, a man 
who has not been blessed with offspring, and 
whose doom is sealed if he do not beget a 
son^ considers that the serpent has denied 
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him children, .and thus barred his entrance io 
the gates of heaven. Tlie dis(*ase of “ sore 
eyes” is also attribut(Ml to the serpent’s wrath. 
The worship of the serpent is therefore essen- 
tial to lepers, the sore-eyed, and the child- 
less who, to appease the wrath of the serpent, 
perform many costly ceremonies of “ Surpa 
Smaskara” and ‘^Nasainandal,” for the fonnei 
of these ceremoni(‘s, a day is selected either 
the otli, ()th, loth or SOtli of the month. 
The family-pri(jst is snyimoued as the direc- 
tor of the cen^mony. The childless sinner 
has first to tJike a bath, and next to dress 
1 himself in silk, or linen garments. A spot in 
the house is cdiosen, and the family -priest 
sprinkling grains of rice drives away any 
devil tlnit lUJiy have been lurking there, lie 
bakes his seat with the performer on two 
wmoden stools. He gets some rice, or wlieat 
finely pulverized, and kneading the dough 
makes a lignre of the serpent. Tlie holy 
•‘mantra” are then said to give the figure 
animation, and transform it, to all intents and 
purposes, into a live siTpent. Jt is then offer- 
ed milk .and sugar. The image receives the 
worship common to other gods. Aftcn- the 
worsiiip, the mantra snatch away from the 
figure the life just imparted, for they are said 
to have the power of giving life and of taking 
it away again ! After the serpent is de.nd, 
the sinner assumes the signs of mourning 
which consist in sliaving off his beard ^aml 
moustaches. Then he carries the ligui e on 
his head, and having reachetl the bank of a 
river he reverentially places it upon a pile. 
The figure is carefully fenced in wdth chips 
of sandal or jackwood ; and camplio)- and 
melted butter are poured over it. The pile 
is then kindled with the fire which the per- 
former bi iiigs with him from his house. He 
previously enters into a vow with the 
lire that it shall be solely used for the crema- 
tion of the serpent-god. Tlie fire reduces the 
mass to ashes, which are carried to the river, 
and put into the water. The performer is 
considered unholy, and cannot be touched for 
three days. On the fourth day, the funeral 
of the serpent-god or ‘‘ Sampaskara” ends 
with an entertainment to eight unmarried 
youths, below the age of twenty. They are 
considered to represent eight serpents, and 
are treated with the utmost respect. The 
performer rests satisfied for a time that the 
ceremony will produce the desired effect. 
But if such be not his good fortune ho then 
resorts to the other ceremony ‘Naga-mandal.* 
On one of the days named the leper gives a 
grand feast to a number of his caste-men 
and unmarried youths. The evening comes, 
and one of the Deckayavara,” or musicians 
duly summoned for the purpose, scatters on 
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the spot iilrciidy selected some hniised rioe, 
and inscribes the fij^nre of a huge serpent in 
a large circle. Tlie figure is worshipped, and 
then the musicians perform tlieir part. Th(\y 
are the cliildreii of the Deva-Dasa or temple 
women. They drink a quantity of toddy in 
order to sustain them against llie fatigues of 
the night. Their band generally consists of 
two pipes and several drums. Tliey dress 
themselves for the occasion in women’s cloihes, 
and put on various jewels. The chief man : 
among tlicm pretends that lie can represent ^ 
the deity, and going to and fro rc'cls about ex- 
pressing the approbation of the deity by utter- 
ing some words wdiich are attended to, as if 
they proceeded from tlie mouth of the deity 
itself. The musicians produce a variety of 
discordant sounds little suited to please au un- 
accustomed ear. While the drummers tap 
with their fingers on each side of the drum, 
their head, shoulders and every muscle of their 
bodies are in motion. The musicians, the 
drummers, the observers of the ceremony, 
and the representative of the deity keep going 
round the circle throughout ihe night, sing- j 
ing songs at one time in piuis(‘, at another in I 
depreciation of the deity. To keep up their ! 
strength, the drummers have freqinujt ns | 
course to the todily bottle, and soon become * 
intoxicated. As the night passes away, tlie | 
ceremony is over. : 

One of the severe t(\sis to whicli the le]»er ; 
and the childless expose themselves is as 
follows : On the Gth day of every month, 
he entertains a number of unmarried youths 
at dinner. Tliough fasting tluj previous day, 
he does not himself parfake of food in tlnur 
company. After dinner, and before the 
leaves whereon the guests had lakcui it have 
been removed, he euthusiastieally rolls him- 
self over them ; but in thus rolling, if h(^ 
should vomit, his labour is lost. After he 
has thus rolled, he has, as the next part of the 
ceremony, to cleanse himself in a hath, and for 
the remainder of the day, he cannot take any 
food that contains salt. A ri(di sndra of low 
birth is not allowed to observe any of these 
rites. But the compassionate priest <!onies 
to his aid, and offers him his services hy i 
observing them on his behalf. After they 
are over, the priest takes some water in his 
hand and pours it into that of the sudra. 
This process <^ said to transfer every merit of 
the ceremony to the sndra, while the priest 
holds himself liable for all the defects in the 
observance. The two annual feasts conse- 
crated to the worship of these creeping gods, 
go by the name of “ Naga-I^mchami” and i 
“ Kukka Shesti.” The one takes place about | 
August, the other in December. A harmless i 
dark-brown water-snake, with yellow spots, 


is frequently used as food by the Bayeiyo, in 
; Southern Africa. Some races in S. E. ^Asia, 
also eat snakes. — Tf 'illiam's Slortf of Naloy 
I 1G6 ; Tn;flor\s Hind. Myth. ; Lnbhoek's 
I Origin of Civil., pp. 17o, 176; Moor's Pan- 

• theon^ p. 342 ; Spanheim ; Milner's Seven 
i (hurches of Asia, p. 241 ; Cunning ban's 
j Ancient Gvoq. of India, p. 375. 

I SERPENT^ EAGLE, Ciivaetus gallicus, 

I Gmei. 

Connnoii Surpent Eaglo. | 0. brachy dactyl us, Meyer. 
Sap-iiiaril, tU'.NG. Painnla Oedcla, Tel. 

Mal-i)aiar, Can. Rawiil of the Wagri. 

Sanip-niar, Etni). Kondatellc of the Ycr- 

raiiibii iTandii, Tam. kali. 

This serpent eagle is found in the south 

of Europe, North Africa, common all over 
India and Asia ; has been killed in Denmark, 
but never in the liritish Islands ; prefers the 
open ground, questing like a liarrier. It eats 
any creature, but snak(js and lizards^are its 
chief food, hovering in the air, and pouncing 
suddenly like a stone down. It seizes with 
its talons the snake by the pail of the head, 
and tlie snake often twines its, body around 
the bird, and encumbers it. 

(o.) Spilornis elieola, Daud. The Crest- 
(»d S(M pcuit Eagle. 

Falco albi(iiis, Car. ' ('iroaefcuM ni])!ileiitis, i/od. 

,, nmlulatus, Vigors. Buteo l)a(;lia, Franklin. 
Oircatitus „ Jad. ,, iiiolanotis, Jerd. 

'lilai-baj, BuN(!. lh)ita -geuda, OoNl\ 

,Sab-cli(*or, ,, Miirayala, Mahi;. 

Kiirj-])aj, ,, Nalla i>anmla gcxlda, Tel. 

I (room, (!an. 

j The creskMl stapent eagle is found all 
! over India, in Assam and Bunnah. It lives 
j on snakes, lizards, rats, frogs, and insects. 

. (p.) Spilornis Bacha, Dand. From Java 
j and Sumatra is tlie Fahto bido, of llorsfiehl 
I (y.) Spilornis sjiilogaster, lUainv. From 
! (k*yion an<l Southern linlia. , 

' (r.) Spilornis liolospilus, Vigors. Is 

! from thc^ Pliillijiines. 

I SEUPENT’S EGG. 

Ovum migiiiiiiiuj, Lat. Serpcuit’s gnu. 

I Olaiii naidi r, (’r.i.T. Oniid’.s lieail. 

* OiaiiH^ nail „ 

It was lH*ld in high estimation hy t.ln^ 
Druids. 

SERPENT (JEM, a superstition still lin- 
gering in Scotland, and amongst the ruins of 
Ta^lmor. 

SERPENT STONE. Shi-Iiwang-chin, the 
hezoar. Tavernier says some are almost oval, 
thii'k in the middle, and thin about the sides. 
The Indians, he says, report that it is bred in 
the head of (aulain serpents, but lie supposed it 
rather to be a stoiy ol* tlu? idolatei ’s jiriests, and 
that the stone is rather a com|)ositioii of certain 
drugs. VVluitever it he, he says it is of ex- 
cellent verdure to drive any venom out of 
those that are bit by venomous creatures. If 
th(^ person bit be not much wounded, the place 
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must be incise<l ; and the stone beinjj applied |a lar^e Jake, the Eng-dau-gyi, over a Lilly 
thereto, will not fall oH* till it ha.s drawn all the : country of 18 or 20 miles in length. At 
poison to it. To cleanse it, you must steep it! particular seasons, about a thousand men, 
ill woman’s milk, or for waul of that, in cow’s j Slians, liurmaus, Chinese, Slums and Singphos, 
milk ; after the stone has lain ten or twelve 
hours, tlie milk will turn to the colour of an 
apostemated matter. I'he archbishop of Goa 
carrying him to his cabinet of rarities, sliowed 
him one of these stones, and after he had as- 
sured him of the rare qualities it had, gave it 


to Tavernier. Once as ho crossed a mnrsl* in 
the island of Salsete wlnu e Goa stands, one of 
the men that carried his palle(jnis, being half- 
naked, was hit hy a serpent, and Inhaled at the 
same time. He bought several, hut fh(*re were 
none but the brahmins that sell them, which 
made him believe that they compound them. 
Tliere are two ways to try whetln r the sei ptmt- 
stoue he true or false. Tlu^ first is by putting 
the stoqp in your mouth, for then it will give a 
leap, and fix to tluj palate. The other is, by 
putting it in a glassful of water; for if the 
stone be tine, the water will fall aboiling, 
and rise in little huhldes up to the top of the 
glass. There*is another stone, which is called 
the serpeni -stone with the hood. This is 
a kind of serpent that has a kind of hood 
liangiiig down iKdiind the head, as itisrepre- 
vSented in the figure. And it is behind this 
hood that the stone is found, many times as 
big as pullet’s-egg. Tliei-e are some sm*pents 
both in Asia and America of a monstrous 
bigness, 2o foot , long ; as was tliat, tlie skin 
whereof is kept in Ilatavia, whicli had swal- 
lowed a maid of 10 years of age. These 
stones are not found in any of those serpents 
that are not at l(»ast two foot long. Tliis 
stone being rul^hed against another stone, 
yields another fiirne, which Ix'iiig drank in 
water by the pei’son that has the })oisoii in 
his body, powerfully drives it out. Tht'st* 
.stjrpents an* m)whcre to lu^ ibund, but upon 
the coasts of Melimh? ; but for tin? stones yon j 
may buy them of the Portuguese mai iiiors j 
and soldiers that come from Mozaml)i(jue. — • 
Tavernier^ $ Trarc/s, p. loo. • 

SERPENTINE is a term which Las been . 
applied to diallag(% to crystallized and fine : 
grained greenstone, and to a magnesian lime- 
stone, and when of llu^ latter eompositiori is 
called verd aniique marble. A beautiful ser- 
pentinous marble is obtainable in the ea.stern 
part of the Cudda[):ih di.strict, and in the Kur- 
nool district. One species called noble serpen- 
tine, green and translucent, is valued as an 
ornamental stone. J^'ecious serpentine exists 
in the Ilooklioong valley, north-west of 
Ava, whence it is exported to China, and 
brought into the southern parts of the em- 
pii*e. It is also found in the country of the 
yingpho, about 8 or 9 miles to the north of 
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are at work in the serpentine mines. Epsom 
salts or sulphate of magnesia may be profit- 
ably manufactured from serpentine. — Water- 
Sion ; Faulkner ; Maso?i : W^iUon^s Staie^ pp. 
38, 39 ; Tomlinson. 

SERIIANIJS, a genus of fisiies of the 
family Percidm. 

SERRA, the Roman name of Tyre. The 
plac<? is now known to the natives by its 
ancient Hebrew name of Tsar, corrupted by 
the Gnv'ks inro Tyrus, and by the Romans 
into Serin. — liohinson's Travels^ Palestine 
and St/ria, V oL i, p, 260. 

HERR AS, Port. Saws. 

SERUA1TTLA ANTHELMINTICA, Roxb. 

V crnoiiia aiitlielinintica. 


Enc. 


IIjnjx 


^abva bakshi, 

Kali-ziri, 

Jvaksliaiiia, 


Hind. 


Sans. 


Blue liea bauc, 

Worm saw wort, 

SoHiraj, 

Bakclii, . 

All pai'ts ol’ this plant are bitter. The 
powdered seeds are used as a worm medicine. 
Dr. Honigberger, at p. 261, states that Conyza 
anthelminti(‘a, Veriiouia aiithelmintica, Ser- 
ratula anihelinintica — is officinal at Lahore. 
It is said, that when the flea-bane is roasted, 
flies take to flight, and when the powder of the 
flea-bane is sprinkled on the floor, fleas dis- 
a[)pear. It acts as a bitter tonicj and anthel- 
miniit;, and is recommended in the treatment 
of skin disease, especially in poirigo and lepra. 
— O^Sk(tnf/h?iessf/y p, 419; PoicalVs Hand- 
book^ Vol. i, p. 358. Sec Amygdala, Bane, 
fJngluns r(*gia. 

SERRATULA CINEREA, Roxb. Syn. 
of Vernoiiia cinerea, Lcs.s. 

SKRRATURE, It. Serrures, Fu. Locks. 

SERRI, Hind. Cicer, f^p. 

SERMURIA, one of the Proteaccce require 
I he same ti oatment as the Protea. — Itiddcll. 

SEliSOOTl, a town and river in Hissar. 

SERSUTTV, see Kattyawar. 

SERU-PADI, Tam. Coldenia procum- 
bciis, I Ann. 

SERTIP comes from “ser,” and “tip,” a 
clump of spears, “ tope,” a clump of trees, 
‘‘ tepc,” a heap of earth, Sanscrit root. — Ed. 
Ferriers Journal j p. 36. Sec Tope. 

SERT, see Kufra. 

SERVA CHETTU, Tel. Casuarina equL 
setifolia, also Casuarina muricata, Iloxb, This 
is doubtless from the^ersian, sarv, a cypress, 

SKRVA-DEVA, see Saraswati. 

SERVARASA, see A'avaua 

SERVVATTY ISLES, or Sea-way isles, in 
the Eastern Archipelago, consist of Wetta, 
Kissa, Lette, Moa, Roma, Nusa, Midka, Dam- 
nia, Lukor, Luau, Baba, Semata, Zcou, and 
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ISTila, with others, too many and too small to 
particularize. They are situated a little to the 
southwest of Timor, directly north of Cam- 
bridge Gulf in New Holland. Tliey extend 
about 105 miles in an easterly direction from 
the east end of Timor towards the south end of 
Timor Laut, in the Arafura sea. Clusters of 
hillocks covered with green rise in harmonious 
arrangement amid cultivated fields, where neat 
wood-built villages are sprinkled at intervals 
among groves of trees and erops of rice and 
maize. Beautiful edifices have been built on 
them, which are regularly attended byeoiigre- 
gatioiis of men, women and children, dressed 
partly in old Kuropcan fashions, partly in 
their ancient <tostume, but in pious simplicity, 
accepting the interpr(‘tatioii of the Christian 
faith. School-houses and other structures 
diversify the aspect of the hamlets. All the 
buildings are neat, all the people are indus- 
trious. Every dw(*llii)g has its garden, taste- | 
fully laid out with beds of Indian corn, 
tobacco, cabbages, and other productions 
shadeMl by lines of trees. In the fVit pastures 
of tliti vallies herds of eattle graze. — St. Jo/in^s 
Indian Archipelago^ Vol. ii, p. S7 ; George 
Hinsor Karl in Jonrnal of the Indian 
Archipelago VoL W^p. 172. See Java, Kef- 
fing islands. 

SESAMON, Gukkk. Sesamuni orienlale. 
SESAMUM INDICUM, Linn. 

Sesamum orieiitalo, Liint: I Siisjuumn luteum, Jtetz. 
Sesauium trifoliatiiin, Mill. | Sesaiumu laciuiatuin, If. 

The Plant. 


Jyl-jylau : Duhu, 

A RAP.. 

Sc^nc^OTM, 

Egypt. 

Gingelly of . 

Sesaiiiuii, 

Grkek. 

Hnan ; 11 

BlIilM. 

Sbitfln, 

Maleal. 

Indian oil grain. 

Eng. 

Kuiijed, 

Peus. 

Gingelly oil pi ant. 


Tila, 

Sans. 

Til, liKNG., Hinij. 

Tebtala, 

Sing 11. 

Kris hna -Til, 

7 9 

Tun -pat -tala, 


Kala-Til, 


Y elloo, 

Tam. 

Sated “Til, 


Y clloo-clicdi. 

IT 

Ilarik-Til, 


Nnvu, 

Tel. 

Wull-ellu, 

Can. 

Nuvulu, 

T » 


The on . 


Jiriteb , 

Araij. 

1 Kaugban, 

Fkrs. 

jVIit’Jia-til-ka-tol, 

Hind. 

Nalyeiinai, 

Tam. 

Mutha tel, 


Muiiclii noonay, 

» Tel. 

Til ka tel, 





The *S’ced. 


Sumsum , 


Taila, 

Sans. 

Barcek Til, 

Duk. 1 

lien jam. 

SUMATIU. 

W iillu ellii ; Ellii, 

Can. I 

Yelloo, 

Tam. 

Teel, Jingelly,Guz., JliNi). 

Koory-<;lloo, 

IT 

Kunjed, 

Tiais. 

MowooJo, 

Tel. 


There are two strongly inark(*d varieties of 
this plant und^’’ cultivation. Black sesainum 
and white or yellow ^esam urn, wliieli possess 
the same properties, an?l\ii coinmenre are met 
with both in a mixed and separate state. It is 
an annual plant growing all over India, but 
cultivated there and in Egypt, the Levant, 
West Indies and vSou th A merica. 1 1 is an an- 
imal, and in a good soil grows generally to be 
about three or four feet high. In the Dekhau, 
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it is a common plant springing up in waste 
places, and flowering towards the close the 
rains. Roxburgh states that liis figure of tliis 
plant, called Sesamnm indicum by* Linnaeus, 
is th(^ Krishna til of the hiudoos, which Rox- 
burgh r(*giirds as a variety of Jiis S. orieutale. 
It is larger, more ramous, the stem and 
branches tinged with a rusty reddish colour, 
the leaves a darker green, but in form and struc- 
ture the same. Tlie flowers are deeply tinged 
with red and seed of a darker colour. There arc 
great differences, however, in the seed and har- 
vest times, the white variety being sown ii 
Bengal in February, and the cro[) got in three 
mouths ufterwards, so that the dews and tlu 
little remaining moisture of the earth, are the 
only sources of humidity by which it can 
benefit, as this is generally a period of drought 
Tlie black variety of Sesamum indicum n 
sown on high places, about the hcgii,\ning oi 
the rains, June, and the crop cut down iii 
September. 

The first sort Oingelh/, in the Northeri: 
Circars, is the produce of the plant, which it 
sown in the inontfi of March, aVter the ricii 
crop, and is irrigated twice, once at sowing 
and once aftprwai'ds. Th(‘ seetl, which is black, 
is called 1 st sort gingell)’', from the fact of itf 
yielding the largest per centage of oil, il 
ripens ill May, and sells at the rate of Ks. 6C 
per (randy ol‘ 500 lbs. The oil olitained from 
both va]‘i(^li(‘s, scdls at the same jirice, viz., 
lls. 2-ld*~() to Rs. 3 \)vv majund of 25 lbs 
according to (lunlity. 

The second s(o t GingclJg of the Northern 
Circars is sown in June, and produces a red 
seed. Tlur plant although a little larger, re- 
sembles in most I’cspec.ts tlm former, it has, 
however, a somewhat longer leaf, and tht 
flower dillcrs a shad(i or two in 'colour. A 
cand}" of 500 lbs. of this seed sells at Rs. 
57-S-O. Tlie price of the oil is the saiiK; 
as tliat of gingelly. About A. ix J S45 thia 
seed began to be exported to Fralic.e, in con- 
seqn(inc(^ of wliich the price doubled. The 
hlack-secded variety has a deep red, or deep 
rose (coloured blossom ; while the flower of the 
white-seeded variety is of a pale purple oi 
whitish rose colour. Both varieties are cnlti- 
vuUmI in various countries, but €'.specially in 
India, Egypt, and Syria, and in Southern 
Asia. They have also been takim to the 
West Indies, where the plant is called Bangle 
or WangloandOil-plaut. The seeds are slightly 
oval, small, tasteless and inodorous, Sesamum 
seed.s are sometimes added to broths, fre- 
quently to cakes by the Jews, and likewise 
in the cast. It is about the same size as 
mustard seed, only not round. The express- 
ed oil is as clear and sweet as that fnm 
almonds, and probably the licliens oil used 
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ill varnish, is no other. It is called hy the 
Aral)#“ Siriteth,” and the seed “ bennie” 
ill Africa. In Mysore, after being cut it is 
stacked a week, then exposed to the sun for 
three days, but gathered into heaps at night ; 
and between every two days of such drying 
it is kept a day in the heap. By this pro- 
cess, the pods burst and shed their seeds 
without thrashing. Any disparity of colour 
observed in this oil is to be attributed to 
the mode of preparation. The method some- 
times adopted is that of throwing tlie fresh 
seeds, without any cleansing process, into the 
common mill, and expressing in the usual way. 
The oil thus becomes mixed with a large 
portiiui of the colouring matter of the epider- 
mis of the seed, and is neither so pleasant to 
the eye, nor so agreeable to the taste, as that 
obtained by first r(‘peatedly washing the seeds 
in cold-water, or by boiling them for a short 
time, until tin', whole of the reddish brown 
colouring matter is removed, and the seeds 
have heiiome pefecMy white. They are then 
dried in the sun, and the oil exjiressed as 
usual. This*process yields 40 to 44 per cent.., 
of a very pale straw-coloured sweet smelling 
oil, an excellent suhstitnie for olive oil. In 
India, the oil is eliiefly used in cookery, in 
anointing the person, for making soap, and 
for burning in lamps. In England, it is 
chiefly used for the manufae.ture of soap, and 
for l)urning in table-lamps, for whicli it is 
better suited then eoeoaiiut oil, owing to the 
lower tempi'iature at which it congeals. The 
value in England (January 185o) £17-10 
per ton. In difterent parts of the Madras 
presidency tlic price of this oil varies from 
Us. I -/>-() to Us. 6 per maund of 25 lbs. In 
S. Arcot it is procurable at Us. 27-12-5 per 
candy. Tlfe prices per maund of this oil, at 
tin; uiniennentioned stations, for the quarter 
ending 3 1st October 1854, were ns follow : — 

Arcot Us. 3 8 0 Madura \U. 5 8 3 

Hant^idurc ,, 3 7 3 Mangalore ,, 4 18 

Jlellary „ 3 2 0 Nagpore ,, 1 12 0 

Jterharn])ore ,, 2 8 0 Palamcotta ... „ 4 12 0 

Camianorc ,, 6 0 0 ]*aiilghaut ,,870 

CuddHpali „ 2 13 0 Samulcotta .... ,, 2 10 8 

Jaulnah ,,2 6 0 Socuiideral)ad. „ 2 3 11 

.Jubbulpore.... ,,160 Triohinopoly.. ,,418 

Madras „ 3 14 0 Vellore „ 3 11 0 

Masulipatam. . 3 9 01 Vizagapatam.. „ 3 2 0 

Second sort Gmgellt/ Oil, erroneously 
called “Iltipe,” (Kharasaiiee yelloo), is ob- 
tained from the red-seeded variety. This oil 
differs but little from the one abovemeii- 
tioned. lu Tanjore, it is procurable at 
Uupees 3 per maund. 

GingeUy Seed. 

Year 1847-48. ‘ Year 1848-49. 

Qi*. 17,518 ...Rb. 160,134 Qr. 8,594 Us. 1,02,726 I 

Year 1849-50. Year 1850-51. { 

Cwt. 1,44, 125, Ks. 299,412 Cwt. 2,27,779, Ks. 4,37,186 

YW 1851-52. Year 1852-53. 

Cwt. 1,09,414, Us. 302,559 Cwt. 2,51,613, Rs. 5,31,604' 


GimjeUy Oil. 

Year 1847-48. Year 1848-49. 

^1. Ra. 14,766 Gl. 14,686 Rs. 11,685 

Year 1849-50. Year 1850-6J. 

Gl- 5 ‘^i 721 Ks. 36,294 Gl. 77,262 Bs. 48.606 

Year 1851-52. Year 1852-53. 

Gl. 46,196 Rs. 26,722 GL 72,607 Rs. 43,608 

Uf the giugolly seed exported from Madras 
in 1852-53| the United Kingdom received 
cwt. 1 2,7 1 3- — Ceylon, cwt. 59*0 — ^France, cwt, 
2,87,225 Pegue, cwt. 741 — Bombay cwt. 
113 Malacca, cwt. 33, and Travancore, cwt. 
148. Of the quantity of oil (72,607 gals.) 
exported in the same year— gals. 42,043 were 
shipped to the United Kingdom— gals. 2,963 
to Ceylon— gals. 4,232 to Mauritius and 
Bourbon— gals. 19,698 to Pegue— gals. 46 to 
Bengal gals. 2/ to the French (Indian) ports, 
and gals. 3,593 to Malacca. The oil might 
be substituted le>r olive oil ; in Egypt, India, 
Kashmir, Chinn, and Japan, it is used both 
for cooking and burning. It will keep for 
many years and not acquire any rancid smell 
or taste, but in the coui’se of a year or two 
becomes quite mild, so that when the warm 
taste of the seed, wJiich is in the oil wlien 
first expressed, is worn off, it is used for 
all the puri)os(5s of salad oil if divested of its 
mucilage, it competes with oil of olives, it 
can be raised in any quantity in the British 
Indian presidencies. It is sufficiently free 
from smell to admit of being made the medium 
for extracting the perfume of the jasmine, 
the tuberose, narcissus, and of the yellow 
rose. The process is managed by adding one 
w^eight ol flowers to three weights of oil in 
a bottle, wliicli being corked is exposed to the 
rays of the sun for forty clays, when the oil 
is su])posed to be sufficiently impregnated for 
use. Gingelly oil is used iu India to adulte- 
rate oil of almonds. The flour of the seed, 
after the oil is expressed, is used in making 
cakes, and the straw serves for fuel and 
manure. The oil is much used in My80i*e 
for cliessing food, and as a common lamp 
oil. I rom 200 to 400 quarters under the 
name of Niger seed are imported annually into 
Liverpool for expressing the oil. Sesamum 
seed contains aliout 45 per cent, of oil. 
It i.s largely cultivated in Teiiasserim by 
the Karen, who bring the seeds to market and 
sell them to the Burmese, and they express 
the oil. 

In Bengal, S. orieutalo i.s sown during Fe- 
bruary and the crop harvested at the end of 
May ; but S. indienm is sown on high, dry 
soil, in tlio early part of the rains of June, 
and the harvest occurs in September. 

About Poonah it is sown in June and har- 
vested in November. 

In Nepaul two crops arc obtained annually; 
one is sown as a first cro[» in April and May, 
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and reaped in October and November ; the 
other as an autumn crop, after tli(5 upland 
rice, in August ami St‘ptember, and reaped in 
November and December. 

A liectarc of land in Algeria yields 1,475 
kilogrammes of seed, which, estimated at 50 
cents the kilogramme, amounts to 737 francs, 
whilst the cost of production is only 259 
francs, leaving a profit of 478 francs (nearly 
£ 20 ). 

The oil obtained from this seed is inferior 
to good olive oil, but is better adnpUid for the 
manufacture of soap. This plant is not unlike 
hemp, but the stalk is cleaner and seini-tra!is- 
j>arent. The flower also is so gaudy, that a 
field in blossom looks like a bed of florist’s 
flowers, and its aromatic fragrance does not 
aid to dispel such delusion. Jt flourishes most 
upon land which is light and fertile. The 
fragrance of the oil is perceptibly weaker 
when obtained from seed produced on wet, 
tenacious soils. A gallon of seed seems to be 
the usual quantity sown upon an acre. In 
the United States it yields about 2|» gal- 
lons of oil to the bushel ; the produce being 
about 20 bushels to the acre. Flax seed 
yields a gallon to the bushel. The leaf 
of the plant has been found an excellent 
remedy in the bowel complaints of children 
and adults, and for this purpose put or dip 
three or four leaves in water which they 
render mucilaginous, init do not impart any j 
unpleasant taste. The N(‘groes cultivate it | 
for food using the parclied seeds with their 
meals. In Arabia, the oil (siritch, Ar.) is 
much used as an article of diet, for frictions, 
aud lighting. The oil-cake mixe<l with 
honey aud presei’ved citron is esteemed a 
luxury. The leaves of the pbiut arc used 
as poultices. Nine pounds of the seed yield 
two cpiarts of perfectly sweet oil, which will 
keep many years without becoming rancid ; 
tlie oil made iu l^ersia, and tlience largely 
exported, is called Kurit-scliuk. S(\samum oil 
is of the sp. gr. 911, insoluble iu alcohol, 
readily saponifies with alkalies, ami combines 
with tlie oxide of lead. For all puri)oses of 
medicine and pharmacy it is when well-pre- 
pared quite equal to the best olive oil. Aiuslie 
tells us it is highly esteemed amongst the Japa- 
uese who cultivate tlie [^laiit in great abund- 
ance. — Voigt ; Riddell ; Roxburgh ;M, E. oj 
1856; Eng» ? SimmoiuVs CommL Pro- 
ductSy p. 535 ; Ag. Rep, for 1 854 oj Com. 
Patents^ p. 226; 0" Shaughnessy, p, 479; 
Gent. Med. Top.^ p. 200; Aindies Mat. 
Med., p. 266 ; Malcolm^s Travels in South- 
Eastern Asia, Vol. i, /?• 199 ; Mason. See 
(lingelly seed, Gingelly oil. Oil, Sesainum oil, j 

.SESAMUxM LACINIATUM, Willd. i 


Sesarnum luteurn, Retz. Sesamum trifolin- 
turn, iVii//. tSyuH. of Sesamum indicum,«'/l 2 V 2 i#. 

SESAMUM OIL, Oil of Sesamum ori- 
eiitale. 


SESARMA, the genus of painted crabs. 

SeBarma tetragoiia, Edws.^ Indian Ocean. 

,, indica, Edws.^ Java. 

„ quadrata, Edw»., Pondicherry. 

SESBANIA, a genus of plants of the 
natural order of Leguminosje wliicli derives 
its name from the Arabiij name of a species 
which is indigenous in Egypt, also in Imlia, 

I viz. : S. egyptiaca, a small but elegant tree : 
its wood is employed for making the best 
eliarcoal, for gun -powder. 

SESBANIA ACULEATA, P^r^., WS^A. 


S. Cochin - 01 liiieiiHis. 
yEschyiiomeno spinulosa, 

liOxf). 


-iE. bispinosa, Jacq, 
(^oroniJla aculeata, 
Willde. 


-E. canuabiusi, Iioxh., Kan. ( 

Jayant, PRNO. | Krra jiluga, Tku 

DliJiiiicha, Puiichi, 11inj>. Voigt, r Uria. 

lirihatcliakrairiod, „ | 

This hanly pliiut grows iu the two Indian 
peninsulas and in Bengal, growing rapidly 
from six to ten feet high ; and is considered 
an ameJioiating crop. About tfiirty pounds 
of seed is allowed to the acre. It may be 
sown in poor, low, wet soil, without prepara- 
tion. The price of Dhuuierha in Bengal is 
about Ks. 1-8 per mauud. The fibres are 
from six to seven feet long : but unless cut 
at a very early period, they are coai^ier aud 
more harsh than hemp. In Bengal, the 
fishermen make drag-ropes for their nets, on 
account of its strength ami durability in 
water. It was valued in England at £35, 
and would probably always letch £30 to 
£35- It is an excellent fibre for common 


chord ami twine purposes ami certainly supe- 
rior to jute in slrength ami durability. The 
plant is cultivated in nortliern India, on ae- 
eount of the fibres of its bark, which are 
coarse, but more diii’able than some other 


substitutes fbi* hemp, especially when ex- 
posed to wet, and are therefore employed for 
the drag ropes and other cordage about fish- 


ing nets. 


SESBANIA 7i:GyPTIA0A, Pers. 


^Eschyuonl(^ n c scHh.ni , 

Eoxh. 

A^schynomciie indicji, 


Coroiiilla scBbaii, Willde. 
■ear. (a.) Sesbiinia bicolor. 
var. (/>.) Sc.sl).Tiiia coiicojor. 


llurm. 

Kuro-jaiiii, Beno. 

Juyaiiti, 

Yao 4 hoo-gyco, IUirm. ,.l e r. 
Juyuiitee, lliM). 

Jain tar ; jaint, ,, 


j Jaith, Hind. 

j Kedaiigu, Mai.kal. 

1 Jyaiitika, Sans. 

! Kiinin chcnibai, 1 'am. 
! So'minta, Tkl. 


A very elegant rapid growing shrub, or 
small tree of Ceylon, and British India, suit- 
able for hedges. The var. S. bicolor 1ms 
orange flowers ami a vexillum purple on the 
outside : while the var. S. concolor has a 
vexillum yellow speckled with black dots and 
lines. It is cultivated aud used us a substi- 
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SKSIN. 


SETANG. 


tute for the bnmlmo ; its wood makes excel- | SKSODI, a rajput tribe, who take their 
lent gflu-powcler charcoal and its leaves as a i name from rlioir totem Sissoo, a hare. 


eatapinsmto promote suppuration. (k)mmonl3^ 
cultivated in gardens as a hedge, and for its 
bunches of Howers, particoloured, yellow, 
and occasionally wliite. It is a reatly and 
quick grower, and the wood sometimes attains 
2 feet in irirth. — Drs, Hoxb., J\Jaso/ij VoUjL^ 
J, L, Steivartj M i). 

SESBANIA BIOOLOR, and Sesbania 
concolor, are syns. of vars. of Sesbania 
segyptiaca, Pers. 

SESBANIA CANNABINA, the Dbanchi 
of Bengal, is not found wild. It is <!ultivated 
on account of the fibres of its bark, which 
are coarse, but more durable than some other 
substitutes of hemp, especially when exposed 
to wet, and are therefoi-e generally einploye<l 
for the drag-ropes and other cordage aljoiit 
fishing-«ets. — E7ig, Cyc. 

SESBANIA COCIIJNENSIS, seeDliaii- 
chee. 

SESBANIA GRANDIFLORA, 

Syii. of Agati giandiflora, J)esc,y IV, 4' 

SESBANIA PALUDOSA ? 

Ji^Hchynomenc j»alu(lt)sa, Uoxb. 

Kath-solii, Ukng. | Miinta-jiluj^a lucikka, 'J’kl. 

An aiiiinal, but has the a])pearance of an 


SESOSTRIvS. Al)out 900 years after tlie 
deluge, and previous to the destruction o\' 
Troy, Sesostris, king of Egypt, slarted the 
brilliant idea which M. de Lesseps in A.i>. 
1H()9 worked out satislactorily. The Egyp- 
tian monarch canscil a canal to be cjjt f rom 
the Jled Sea lo a brancb of tin* Nile, and had 
ships built for carrying t.rafiic, l)iit for some 
reason ru* other the enterprise did not snc(!eed, 
possibly because the canal was not made deep, 
enough, or because it was not connceted 
merely with a braindi of the Nile instead of 
the main stream. lie is said to have saileil 
through Babiil-rnandeb, and lo liave founded 
a colony, to cliecdv the irruptions of the Scy- 
thian hordes. See India. 

SESQUICARllONAS SODA^, see Soda. 

SEStiUI-OXJDE OF IRON, is a shining 
crystaHinei oxide, (railed Snrrna, IVom its re- 
sell! h Ian (*,e to antiinonv ore. 

SESQITKSULPIlijRjrr OF ANTI- 
MONY, En(J. Sulphiiretof antimony. 

SESSIJ or Sissn, 1Iini>. . Dalbergia acu- 
minata. 

SESITVIUM ANACARDIIIM, Syn. of 
II ol i gn r na 1 on g i i ‘ol i a . 

SET, a|)pear8 in II iM)., Kahn., Mahr., 


elegant tree, it is a native of wr.i marshy : Tam , Tkl., in various forms, Selti, Shot, 
))laces, in the south of India.* — Roxb, ; Flor. \ Chitti, an honorific term given to a person 
Ind,^ VoL iii, p, »‘)3o. engaged in trad(*, whether hindoo, mahonic 

SESELYUS MALDODA, Hind. Lcmcas 
cephalotes. 

SESIIA-NAGA, in hindoo mythology, a 
great S(*rpent, with a thousand heads. He 
i.s fa)>led to hav(^ aided Nanda to cross the 
Jumna when fiying with the infant Krishna 
and to have pirrsuaded the king of the Naga 
race to give tlu^ jirwel which was to restore j b(3 traversed, at all s(uisons of the year, con- 
Arjuna to life. It has probalily some nnl.ra(?e- j ncctiiig th(3 Pegii river W'itli the Selarig. In 

the diy season there i.s a mere cart road, made 
by tlnr wheels of Burmese carts, whicdi convey 
goods across the country at very high rates, 
and in the rains a creek is of course open 
which the dinty Vi.shi}u repo-ses in the inter- ; to navigation by boats of small draft of water, 
vals of creation. It was the serpent Scslia j An approach up that river, by entering it.s 


dan, or Parsi. 

SE'r, th(3 primeval name of God, in Asia. — 
Ihnts., iv, 3»'5. 

SF/FA, It. Silk. 

SETyE, Lat. J»ristle.«. 

SETANti, a river of Brit.isb Biirmali. 
There i.s neillK»r a road nor a river wdiich l aii 


ai)le connec.tion with thc! ^cytliic naga ra<;e. 
Ananta, is a name of Sesha, the king of the 
serpents. Sesha iinnins duration, and Ananta 
(Midless, in hindoo tlieogony, the serjunit on 


under tlie shade of whose hood, wliile resting | month, i.s a thing, which is not at all practic 
on the Chira samudra or Sea of Milk, that j able on account of the Bore. During the 
Vishnu as Krishna reposed ibr four months. I w^ar of ISol, the steamer “ Proserpine^' wras 
The ihonsaiid-headed serpent, is emblematic j directed to pi’oeeed up that river from Moul- 
of eternity, named Ananta, meaning Endless : mein. The attempt appears to have been 
or Infinite, the primeval sei’pent, on which ! made but the vessel was nearly lost by the 
the deity reposes in the intervals intervening : Bore. At its entrance aie numerous ami 
betwwni one Calpa or another creation or j extensive sand banks, thc channels between 
formation. See Adij-.esha, Bullaji, Calpa, Ilin- i which have been properly surveyed. The 
doo, Inscriptions, Kalpa, Lakshmi, Sesha, j Tungthu dwell between the Setang and the 
Tripati, Vishnu. | Salwiu, also in Amherst province, and are in 

SESHNAGA, see Barhadratha, Inscrip- their dialect more closely connected with the 
tions, Magrtdha, Y^arna, or Dhermarajah. Yuma languages than with the Burman, 

SESIN, Chin. Pellitory. TheTung-thu has a large glossarial agreement 
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SEVA. 


with Kanni, l>ut it lins special ilffiiiitios with 
tho Knmi aiul other Yurni dialects, and par- 
ticularlj' with th<3 Khy-eitg. Tlie 'I'un^jf-thii 
are islamized Chinese and are said to r(*semhle 
the Amunese, but as their dress resembles 
that of the Anainese, this may create deception. 
They occupy a portion of province Ainlierst, 
and are the only people there who understund 
the plough. They are esteemed good culti- 
vators. Tho bore in the Setaiig river is 
stated to be at the mouth and for some miles 
up, thrice as high as the surf at Madras, 
from 25 to 30 feet. The inliabitants of 
Setang, however, say that unless in springtides, 
at particular seasons, it never exceeded tliree 
and a half to four and a half feet in height, 
and was not dangerous. The tide the}' say 
is felt, as high as Shway Ghyeen, the river 
rising and falling about tliree feet. The 
last particulars are from the S(^tang chief, 
Moung Goung. During the ncaptides in 
the north-east monsoon, when the wiinl 
blows directly off the land out to sea, there 
can be Jiardly any bore at all in the S(‘tang 
river, but during spring tides in the course 
of the south-west monsoon, the hore might 
easily enough, attain to a perpendicular 
height of twenty to thirty feet. Between 
the south-west, or wet monsoon, and the 
north-east, or dry monsoon, there is no 
similarity whatever in the state of the 
weather on this coast. With the rains pour- 
ing down, at the rate of one hundred and fifty 
inches in the course of a monsoon, the rivers 
are all swollen and risen thirty to forty feet. 
The silting up of the alluvial deposit, at the 
mouth of tlie Pyue-Chouiig creek, is doubtless 
duo to this cause. If native tradition is 
correct, two thousand years ago, the 6(^a 
washed within eight or ten miles of the old 
royal city of Pegn. 

SETA PA Jd A, Hind, llhamnus virgatus. 

SETAR, a three stringed instrument, from 
flih, three, and tar, wire. — Tottinqer^ s Travels 
in Beloochistan and SiudCj p, 29. 

SETARIA ITALICA, Beauv. Syn. of 
Panicum italicum, Linn. 

SETA-VER, Hind., of Lahore. Aspara- 
gus adscendens, Roxb. 

SETH or Chetty, see Khatri, Set. 

SETH, fourth son of Adam. See Abu-ku- 
bays. 

SETHI, An honorary term in use ; 

in Western India, applied to all respectable I 
mercantile people of the hindoo and Parsee I 
races. See Set. j 

SETHIA ACUMINATA, Arti. 

Batta-karilla-gas, Singh. j 

A Ceylon tree, in the Ambagamowa and I 

Saffragam districts, at an elevation of 1,000 
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\ to 2,000 feet, wood not known. — Thw. En 
PL ZeyL, p, 53. 

SETHIA INDICA, DC., W ffA., W. IlL 
Eryihroxylon monogyimm, lioxh. 

; ,, areolatuxTi, Ainm. and Wight. 

„ Bideroxyloidea, Rnxh. 

Deoilnni, Duk. I Siiiii iialti. Tam. 

Seinbu liiija maram ? Tam. Devadaram. Tliavadaram, „ 
Sembu-iiiigamaram? „ | Adavi gorenta. Tki.. 

A small tree of the drier parts of Ceylon, 
with timber resembling sandal wood. Dr, 
Gibson had not seen it in the Bom liay forests. 
Ainslie states that the wood is so fragrant, if 
is used in Mysore as a substitute for sandal 
wood. All empyreumatic oil or wood-tar, 
used for preserving timber employed in the 
construction of native boats, is obtained from 
the wood. — Thw. En.Pl. ZeyL, p. 53 ; Drs. 
Roxh.y Wight and Gibson, Voigt, r insHe, 
p. 213 ; Royle\s lit. Him. Bot., p. 133 ; M. 
E. J. it. 

SETHIA LANCEOLATA, Ulght. A 
Geykm tree growing on the banks of stieams, 
at Galagama, at an elevation of 2,000 to 
3,000fcet.— yy/w>. AV/.P/. Zeijl.,Vol. i, p. 54. 

SfyrillA OBTUSIEOLI A, a tiee ol the 
Central Province of Ceylon growing at an 
elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 feet. — Thw. En. 
PI. Zeyl.,VoL \, p. 54. 

SETIHJ, a former iiann^ of the island or 
peninsula of Ramisseram was, ‘‘ I’lie Bridge” 
or causeway, from wliixdi the chiefs of the 
adjoining territory of RainuaJ or Marawa 
derived their title of Sethu-pati or Lord of 
the Bridge,” and perhaps this name is dis- 
guised under the form Sitia. — Yule Cathay, 
Vol. i, p. 218. ^ 

SETIM, Pout. Satin. 

SETllHJSINA, Bristle-finned Sprat, a 
small fish of the herring tribe, two species of 
which are found in Burmali seas. 'It is, how- 
ever, easily distinguished by a long filament 
or bristle, which is attached to each pei^toral 
fin. Both species are often (tailed sprats by 
Europeans, and they belong to the same tribe. 
See Fishes, Sprat. 

SKTOLE, It. Bristles. 

SETOLE : Spazzole, It. Brushes. 

, Seu, Cho of Ravi, Pyrus malus, 
Linn. The apple tree- 

SETROONJEE, river of Katty war, rises 
in lat. 21*15', long. 70* 25' E., into the Gulf 
of Cambay. Length 60 miles. 

SE-TSANG, see Tibet. 

SEUKUNDIR, see Kohistan. 

SEUNl, or Seoni, in lat. 22* 6', long. 79° 
33', ill Bcrar, near the left bank of the Wyn- 
ganga, 82 miles S. S. W, of Jabulpur. The 
mean height of the cantonment is 2,133 feet. 
— Rob., Schl. 

SEVA DEVA, see Inscriptions. 

SEVA, or Siva-desa-paradhi, the circum- 
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SEVAJEE. 


SEVEN PAGODAS. 


ference of a circle of longitude in any point 
oil life globe of the eartli, removed I'rorn 
tlie equator ; or, as Europeans would say, 
which has latitude. Tlie degrees of these 
small circles of the sphere ^are taken by the 
hiiiiloos to be in the direct ratio of the 
cosines of the latitudes ; and dissolved into 
assignable quantities from the diineusions oi‘ 
the (fquatorial circle, which they take to con- 
tain 5,Uo9yojana. Siva-desa-madhya-fiaradhi, 
is the circumference of the Terrestrial Equa- 
tor. Siva-desa wydia, is a term (it seems 
obsolete) for the oblique ascension of a planet. 
This element is important in the resolution of 
all gnomonic problems, and for fixing the longi- 
tude of places. — Capt- K. WarreH^s Second 
Memoir^ p, 90. See Ullagna, Yojana. 

SEVAJEE, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire, in a. d. 164G, was encouraged by the 
weakness of the rnahonimedan sect to assume 
independence, in 1()74 ; and when he died, in I 
1682, he had established liis authority over 
the greatest part of the Com^aii country, which 
lies between the great range oi' hills tliat 
bounds tlicDelvhanon the west and the sea-coast, 
and is now under the liombay government. 

The family of Sevaji, rajas of Sattarah, 
was founded in a. d. 1644 by Shah-ji, a sub. 
hadar of the Carnatic under Aurungzeb, be- 
stowing jagires on his sons, giving Tanjore 
to Ekoji. His son Sevaji, the foumler of the 
Mahratta empire, was born in 1627, he was 
rigid in matters connected with tlic liindoo 
religion. When only 16 years old, he head- 
ed a band of people residents of the Mawal 
or ravines of the ghauts, and subsequently by 
incessant predatory excursions largely extend- 
ed his possessions. In 1664 he plundered 
Surat. In 165f> lie treacherously stabbed 
Afzul KInAi, a general of the Adil Shahi 
family, at an interview. He was alternately 
making aggressions on the Moghul territories 
and making treaties with their ruler Aurungzeb 
and at length, in a pitched battle he com- 
pletely routed an imperial army of 4(),()()() 
men whom Aurungzeb had sent under Malia- 
bat Khan. On the death of the king of 
Bejapore in 1672, Sevaji annexed all the 
Concau with the exception of the English, 
Portuguese and Ahyssiiiiaii settlements, and 
assumed royalty at Raighur ou the 6th June 
1674, and for the next 18 mouths he was 
engaged in extending his possession to the 
south, exacting the Ohoutha or quarter share 
of the revenues and annexing the dominions 
of his half-brotlier Vi^nkaji. He suddenly 
died in April 1680 at Kairee. From this time, 
a troubled period of usurpatious occurred till 
1707, wheu, on the death of Aurungzeb, Sevaji 
II, sou of Sambha, nick -named Sbao-ji, was 
released and crowned at Sattarah in March 
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1708. His nominal successor was Ram Baja in 
1749, but the ))ower rested with the peshwa or 
minister, the last of whom, BajI Rao, sur- 
rendered to and was pensioned by the British 
in 1818. Pertab Siva or Sinli was re-instated 
at Sattarali by the British on April 1 1, 1818, 
but he was detlironed in 1840 and sent to 
Benares, his brother being raised in his place, 
and tlie family became extinct with this 
brothel’s demise. See Mahratta Government, 
Polygamy. 

SEVAN, 26" 25' ; 67° 57', in Sindh, a large 
town on tlie right side of the Indus. Dak 
bungalow, 147 feet, — Schl.^ Hob. 

SEVATlIKRIUxM GIGANTKUM, a 
fossil rnniinant discovered by SirP. T Cautley 
in the Sewalik hills. See Markanda. 

SEVEN is a frequently recurring quantity 
in the social and religious customs of several 
races. Amongst the Chaldean it seems to 
have had its origin in the seven-day periods 
of the lunar changes, hut there are other 
septenarian numberings not reeoucileable by 
this astral system. Amongst the Egyptians 
were the seven Kahiri genealogies. The 
race of Kronos and Rhea had seven sous, the 
seven primeval fontes of the visible creation, 
perhaps identical with the seven Pleiades. 
The race of Kronos and Baaltis had seven 
daughters, not supposed to he connected with 
the Tartars. The elewish records speak of 
7, 70 times 7 and 7,000. — Bunsen. See 
Number. 

SEVEN BROTHERS, a group of island 
on the Sawai hay. — Bikmorcy 254, 

SEVEN PAGODAS, an interesting series 
of monolithic temples, 34 miles south of 
Madras, by the natives called Malm-balipuram, 
the city of the great Baly. Here is the spot 
where the haughty Kehama, and Lorriuite, 
the enchantress, imprisoned the Glendover. 

***** The Sepulchres 
Of the Ancient kings, which Baly in his power 
Made in primeval times ; and built above them 
A City, like the Cities of the Gods, 

Being like a God liimaelf. For many an age 
Hath Ocean warr'd against his palfices, 

Till overwhelm’d, they lie beneath the waves, 
Not overthrown, so well the aweful Chief 
Had laid their deep foundations.” 

So wrote Southey, in the story of Kehama’s 
Curse to these wondrous ruins. The 
traditional character of Baly was in some 
respects not unlike the poet’s representation 
of the great rajah Kehama. Like Kehama, 
the Giant Baly had nearly raised himself to a 
dominion over the lower gods ; like him, he 
had nearly driven the Devatas from heaven, 
and seized for himself the Swerga throne ; 
when Vishnu came incarnate in the form of a 
brahmin dwarf, and humbled the Giant to the 
dust. Unlike Kehama, however, Baly re- 
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pentedaud humiliated himself before the deity ; 
and the old tradition is well told by Southey, 

“ Their talk was of the city of the days 
Of old. Earth's wonder once, and of the fame 

Of Baly its great founder he whose name 

In ancient story and in poet’s praise, 

Liveth and floiirisheth for endless glory. 

Because his might 

Put down the wrong, and aye upheld the right, 

Till for ambition, as old sages tell, 

At length the universal monarch fell : 

For he too, having made the w’orld his own, 

Then in his pride, had driven 
The Devetas from Heaven, 

And seized triumphantly the Swerga throne. 

The Incarnate came before the Mighty One, 

In dwarhsh stature, and in mien obscure ; 

The sacred cord he bore. 

And iisk'd, for Drama’s sake, a little boon, 
Three steps of Baly’s ain})lc reign, no more. 
Poor was the boon required, and f»uor was he 

Who begg’d, a little wretch it Kccm’d to be ; 

But Baly ne’er refused a sup])licant’s prayer. 

He on the dw’arf cast dow n, 

A glance of pity in contemptuous mood, 

And bade him tiike the boon. 

And measure where he would. 

“ Lo, son of giant birth, 

I take my grant ! the Incarnate power replies. 
With his first step he measured o’er the Earth, 

The second .spann’d the skies. 

Three paces thou hast granted, 

Twice have 1 set my footstep, Vishnu cries. 

Where shall the third be plant<ul ? 

Then Baly knew the god, and at his feet. 

In homage due, he laid his humble head. 

Mighty art tht)u, 0 Lord of Earth and Heaven ! 

Mighty art thou ! he said, 

Be merciful, and let me be forgiven. 

He ask’d for mercy of the Merciful, 

And mercy for his virtue’s sake was show-n. 

For though he was cast down to Pa dal on, 

Yet there, by Yamen’s throne, 

Doth Baly sit in majesty and might. 

To judge the dead, and sentence them aright. 

And for as much as he w*as still the friend 
Of righteousness, it is permitted him. 

Yearly, from those drear regions to ascend, 

And w^alk the Earth, that he may hear his name 
Still hymn’d and honour'd by the grateful voice 
Of all mankind, and in his fame rejoice.” 
SEVERN DROOG, a low island off the 
coast of Konkan, in lat. 17^ 47^' N., long. 
73® 5' E. Severndroog l ort, on tlic small 
island, is 8 miles north of Dubul. Conagee 
Angria took it from the Mahrattas when lie 
revolted, as also three forts on the mainland, 
but in March 1755 all these were re-taken 
by Commodore James and restored to the 
Mahrattas. — Orme. 

SEVRUGA, the species of fish which yield 
the Europ^»^ supplies of Isinglass are the 
Great Sturgeo*j, Osseter, Sevruga and Sterlet, 
also the Silurus gly^ii^^, Barbil, Cypriuus, 
Brama and Carpio and Perea lucioperea, 
which do not belong to the ti ibe of sturgeons. I 
SEVERUS, see Polyandry. 

SEVIYAN, Hind, Vermicelli. 

SEVO, It. Tallow. 

SEVUKA, Sans. h>om sevu, to serve. 
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SEVUTEE, Bkng. See Tectona grandis. 

SEW, a river near Somtiee in Nagpoor. 

SEWAD, see Kabul, Swat. 

SEWALIK HILLS, a sub-Himalayaii 
range, known to science for the numer- 
ous fossil remains discovered in them, fos- 
sil camels, a fossil gharial : fossil bear (ursiis 
sivalensis) ; fossil tiger (felis cristata) : a new 
fo.ssil ruminant called Sivatherium gigauteum 
and many other mammals and reptiles. The 
country below these hills seems to have become 
depopulated after the advent of mahomedaus, 
the low alluvial tract, known as the Terai, is 
the valley formed by the junction of the Se- 
walik with the Himalayan inclined rocks. The 
Sewalik hills are covered with dense jungle, 
the principal trees being sal, send, sisaiii 
jamun, haidu, and chir, the two first, hard 
and valuable wood for building timbers ; the 
third resembles rosewood and for furniture, 
the 4ih and 5th are yellowisli tinted woods 
of inferior value, while the 6th is the long- 
spined Himalayiin pine, which grows with a 
curious corkscrew fruit. The Sewalik hills 
arc about 8 to 10 miles across, and are a mass 
of boulder and sandstone hills, generally quite 
dry, but broken up into ravines, through which 
sudden floods or “ raos’’ rush in the rains. The. 
Sewalik hills, which bound the Dhoon to the 
south, are in height liom four to six hundred 
feet. Tli(‘ Sewalik range is 155 miles long, its 
greatest breadth is 10 miles from llurdwar to 
Roopiir, S. E. to N. W. The height is from 
3,000 to 3,500 ft. in the highest part, in long. 
30® 17', and lat. 77® 50', is betw(^cn the Timli 
and Lai Derwaza passes. In many placres 
each hill might lx* represented by a right- 
angled triangle, the base resting on the pass 
perpend i(;ular facing towards the plains ; 
liypotbeimse sloping towards the ' Dhoons, in 
the opposite direction. See Bara laclia, 
Kabul, Lat. 

SEWAN, or Seliwaii, a town of twelve 
buudred bouses on tlie right baidv of the Indus, 
erected on an elevation within a few hundred 
yards of tlie river, having many clumps of 
trees, especially to the south. The houses are 
built of clay, often three stories high, with 
wooden pillars supporting tlie floors. To the 
north of the town are tlic remains of a very 
ancient and extensive fortress, sixty of its 
bastions being still visible ; and in the centre 
the vestiges of a palace still known as Raja 
Bhirterri-ca-MahuI, wlio is said to have 
reigned here when driven from Oojcin by his 
brother Vicramaditya. — Tods Rajasthan^ 
VoL ii, p. 333. 

SKWANA MEDIYA, Singu. A fig tree, 
the rough leaves of which are used as sand- 
paper at Galle. 

SEVVANCHI. Jalorc is one of the most 
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SKYCHELLE ARCHIPELAGO. 


important divisions of Marwar. It is sepa- 
ratecf from Sewnnclii by the Sookri and 
Khariy whicli, witii many smaller .streams, 
flow througli them from the Aravalli and 
Aboo, aiding to fertili.se its, three hundred and 
sixty towns and villages, forming a part of 
the fiscal domains of Marwar. Jhalore for- 
tress stands on the extremity of the range 
extending north to Sewaiia and guards 
the southern frontier of Marwar. Sewandii 
is the tract between the Loouie and Sookri. 
Macholah and Morseen are the two principal 
dependencies of Jhalore. Bcenraal and Sun- 
chore are the two principal divisions to the 
south, each containing 80 vil!age.s. Bhad- 
)*ajoon, a fief of Jhalore, has a Joda chief and 
Meena population. The Thul of Goga is 
very thinly inhabited with many sand-hills, 
called t’hul-ka-tiba. The t’hul of Tiruroc 
lies between Gogades and Jessu liner. The 
t’hni of Khawar is between Jessulmeer and 
Bavmair in the most remote angle of Marwar. 
Barmair t^hul, also called the Malli-natli-ka- 
t’hul is occu{iied by ('al tie-breeders. TheKher- 
diir or land of Kher, and Nuggtn* Gooroh on 
the Ijoonio are tlie chief t’hul. The Chohan 
ra j put of tlie desert has on the N. and E. the 
above tracts of Marwar, to the south Koli- 
Avarah and the Runn, to the west the desert of 
Dhat. The sterile ridge which passes throuirh 
Chotun to Jessulmer passes west of Bankasir 
on to Nuggur Parkur. The wells are tto to 
J30 feet deep. The Schrai, Khossa, Keli and 
Bhil inhabitants are predatory races. The 
Chohan rajput does not wear the zonar and 
does not inindi respect the bralimans. The 
Pit’hil and Baiiia are farmers and traders. 
The Runn or Binn, is a remarkable fea- 
ture of the de.sert. It is a salt marsh, 150 
miles broad, into which the Loni or hooui or 
Salt river entens and then runs on to the sea. 
The Looui rises in the Aravalli. In MarAvar 
it separates the fertile land from the «leseii, 
afterwards runs through the Chohan ten itory, 
dividing it into the eastern part called Raj-Bah 
or Sooi-Bah, and the western part called Par- 
kur or ‘‘beyond the Khar or Looni.” The 
Kaggar rises in the Sewalik hills, flows under 
Blmtnair walls and once emptied itself be- 
tween Jessulmer and Rori Bakkiir. — Tod*s 
Rajasthan^ Vol. i, 19 ; Fol. ii, pp, 289 to 
3t30 ; The British H^orld in the East; Ritchie j 
VoL i, Pj 7. 

SEWATI-RANG, Hind. Toad-colour. 

SEWI, see Kaker. 

SEWING. The art of sewiug is now 
practised in India chiefly by men, who are 
mahomedaus. They form the class of tailors 
(darzi), who make tlie dresses of their 
mabomedan brethren. One is usually kept 
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in the service of most Europeans.— 

Arts^ of Indiuj p. 505. 

SEWISTAN, see Affghan, Kaker. 

SEWTI, Hind. Rosa centifolia. 

SEWUN, Duk. Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 

SEYARD, Ben., Hind. Euphorbia anti- 
quorum. 

SEYCHELLE ARCHIPELAGO, is an 
extensive group of more than thirty islands, 
of whicli Mahe is the largest. Mahe and the 
islands in its vicinity are of primitive rock, 
but well-watered with numerous streams. 
The desolate and barren appearance of the 
Seychelles, when viewed from a distance, 
dies away as you approach. Their mountains 
rise as high as 2,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and are clothed with verdure to their 
summits, the bamboo, cocoanut, tamarind, 
plantain, orange, coffee-plant, mango, date and 
sugar-cane. A coral reef surrounds the island 
of Mahe, wdiich is said to be composed of 
granite, and consequently forms an interest- 
ing geological feature compared with other 
oceauic islands. The Seychelles are likewise 
famous from being the only locality where 
the (;elcbrated coco-de-mer (Lodoicca seycliel- 
larum, the seyclielle or double cocoauut tree 
is found. This graceful palm attracts the 
stranger’s attention on landing at Mahe, 
whei’c several may be seen in the centre of 
the town. It has been introduced iuto the 
island of Mauritius, but is said not to })roduce 
fruit anywhere except in its native islands. 
Respseting the (Lodoicea sechellarum), many 
fabulous a(;couuts were formerly related, such 
as, that it was produced at the bottom of 
the sea, the nuts being only found throAvn 
up on the coasts of the Maidive Islands. They 
Aveie called Coco de Maldivia, or Coco de 
Salomon, by the early Portuguese navigators. 
Many marvellous medical virtues were ascribed 
to these nuts by the physicians of the age, both 
Asiatic and European, and they were conse- 
quently sold at a high price. At present they 
form only objects of curiosity, and are Avell- 
known under the name of Double Cocoanuts. 
The tree yielding them was first noticed by 
Barre, a French officer of engineers, in 1 697, 
then described by Sonuerat, but for the first 
time accurately described by Labillardiere, in 
Ann. Mus., Paris, ix, p. 140, t. W. A very full 
description and illustrative plates have been 
given by Dr. Hooker, in the Botanical Ma- 
gazine, (N. S., Nos. iv, V and vi, 1827) and 
a paper on the subject was read at the Royal 
Asiatic Society by a resident of the Seychelle 
Islands. To the inhabitants the tiee is useful 
for its timber, which is hard externally, and 
employed in building their huts and for posts; 
the leaves and their footstalks are used for 
the roof, walls and partitions, and for many 
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Other domestic j)urposcs. The outs weigh 
from 23 to 25 pounds each, and when fresh 
contain a white, transparent and jelly-like 
substance, wliicli is edible. The shells are 
employeil in making vessels and dishes of 
various kinds, and the entire nuts form ar- 
ticles of commerce, as they are esteemed in 
other countries both for their fabled virtues 
and as curiosities. In 18t5i the Seychelle is- 
lands had a population of seven thousand, and 
some French capitalists residing at the Mau- 
ritius kept up large establishmeuts chiefly for 
the preparation of cocoanut oil. Mahe is the 
chief island of both the Seychelle, Chagos 
and Amirante groups and is visited by the 
outward and inward bound Mauritius mail 
steamers every month. The two best har- 
bours are Fort Victoria at Mahe, and Curience 
Bay at Isle Curience. In Mahe alone, Com- 
mander Hardinge, R.N., says there are 72,000 
acres of waste land well-suited for cotton cul- 
tivation. In 1859 the exports of the whole 
archipelago amounted to about £12,000 
chiefly in cocoanut oil and tortoise-shell. 
Indian coolies will make the group a wealth 
of paradise while Pegu and Assam languish 
for want of labour. — Enf/. Cf/c,; yUlauiS. 
See Lodoicea, Sea-cocoanut. 

SEYEE, near this is the ancient boundary 
of Vrij, marked by a pillar. — 7V. of IHnd., 
VoL ii, p. 116. 

SEYER ISLANDS, a part of the Mergui 
Archipelago, bold islands, visible at sea 
from a distance of 24 or 27 miles. North 
Seyer Island is in lat. 8^ 41' N. and the body 
of the great island in long. 97^ 39^' E. 

SEYR, Tel., Matir. Euphorbia tirucalli, 
Linn. 

SGAU, a Karen tribe. 

SGAU TRIBES, as the sea-board is ap- 
proached, the Sgau and the Pwo are found 
mingled together from Rassein to Mergui. 
They speak the Sgau dialects. They are, 
however, found from Mergui in lat. 12^ N. to 
Prome and Tounghoo in Jat. 19^'N. h few 
have passed westerly into Arakan, and on 
the east they have wandered to the east 
of Ziramay over the waterslied that separates 
the Meinam from the Salween. They nvo 
the most numerous of all the Karen tribes. 
They wear a white coat, with a few hori- 
zontal bani^s of a red colour near the bot- 
tom, and fro// this, they arc called White 
Karen. Where the population is sparse they 
cultivate the most favourable spots, first, 
before hewing down the trees abjuring Ihe 
departure of all evil, and then dibbling in the 
vice seed, which they do not sow broadcast 
like the Burmese, planting also cotton, capsi- 
cum, Indian corn, and Job’s tears between the 
rows. They also fish largely, for they eat all 
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creatures, lizards, snakes, deer, wild hog, 
elephant, rhinoceros, wild ox, buffalo,' they 
gather the wild cardamom, or wash for tin. 
They have uo mechawical art, hut some of the 
women weave and embroider. Their betro- 
thals arc in infancy and the married couple 
early associate, but there are frequent separa- 
tions. All the Sgau and the Pwo burn their 
dead, l)ut a bone is taken from the ashes and 
ill the dry season it is buried with a festival, 
with music and dancing. The bone is placed 
in a booth and around it the articles belong- 
ing to the deceased are hung, with a toi*ch at 
the head and another at the foot to represent 
the morning and evening stars. The Sgau 
Maunepgha, occupy the hills between the 
Youk-tha-wa and Meet gnan creeks, their 
dialect is different from the Sgau. 

SGAU, Bubm. Psychotria. 

SGEENAM, see Kuiiawar. * 
SGURMA, a sweetmeat of Little Tibet, 
made from sprouting wheat, dried, pounded, 
ami boiled, and the straiued liquor added to 
almond or apricot oil. ^ 

SHA, Burm. Aca(!i!i catechu, WiUd. 

SHA, Burm. Bast. 

i SHA, II INI)., of Kanawar. Fothcrgilla. 
involucrata, also Parrotia jacquemoutiana. 

SHA, Tihetan. Ovis montana, occurs in 
lindak. It browses in large flocks on tliS*! 
left banks of' the Indus below Le. It is of 
the size of a stag with large wiry hair of a 
i reddisli brown colour on th (3 back, gradually 
changing to white on the stomach. The 
chest is covered with a long fringe of dirty 
black Jiair. Its horns are massive and toucli 
at their base.s. 

SlIAB, pEfiS., night. Shab-bij, Hind. 
Matbiola annua, gul .sljabl)u, IIiNi),is J^oli- 
aiitlies tiilK'rosa. 

SIIABAN, the eighth month of the inaho- 
nnalans, aLo a feast so calletl, tbeSliaban feast, 
of Shab-i-Iiaraf, on the Mtli day of tiiat 
month. 

SHA BGEZ. Every e.aravan sarai and 
halting place bi^tween Danglian and »Sha- 
rud is ini'estc'd willi a bug of this name. 
The extraoidinarily venomous bite of this 
animal is w<*ll known, and as has been re- 
marked l)y many travellers, if it does not kill, 
it causes severe illness . — Modern Traveller ; 
Persian j^otc on Meani^ hy Dr. Campbell ; 
JPerrier s Jnnrn.. p. 76- 

SIIAB-I-BAIiA'r, or night of record, a 
malioinedan religious festival, h(*ld on the eve 
of tlni 14th of the month Sliaban, it is a 
I solemn vigil with fa.sting and prayers and 
I illumination. In Northern India, lamps are 
! lit and prayers are said in behalf of deceased 
j ance.stoi s. See Bai’at, Shaban. 

I SIIA-BIN, Burm. Acacia catechu, Willd. 
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SHAFT-ALU 


SHAH. 


SllABIT, Ar. Anetliura sowa, 
also Anetliiim grnveoleiis, Linii. 

SHAB-I-Y KMENI, Pkrs. Alum. 

SIIAIUNAM, Hind. A fine kind of 
Dacca muBliu, literally nij>;ht-dew. 

SH A DA-BOO BI, Bkng. Secaraone. 

SHADA-IIAJDRMUNl, Bbng. Pliyl- 
laiitiius iiiruri, Indian annual phyllanthus. 

SHADA-HOORHOO-EIYA, Bkng., also 
Shada-hurhurija, Bkng. Gynandropsis peti- 
tupliylla, DC. 

Shada-kanoor, Bkng. Pancratium triflorum. 

Shada-juba, Beng. Hibiscus albo-plenus. 

Shada-jati, Beng. Barleria dichotoma. 

Shada-jamai-pulishim, Beng. Lablab gla- 
diatum, flore albo. 

Shada-jhanji, Beng. Utricularia nivea. 

SHAD-A-MANJI, Tam. Spikenard. 

SHADA-NUTEEYA, Beng. Amaran- 
tus albas, eatable amaranth. 

SHADAVELI, Maleal. Asparagus sar- 
mentosus, also Asparagus adscendens, Roxb, 

SHADDOCK, also [minplernose and pinn- 
inalo, Eng. pitrus det'uinana, lAtni. A large 
species of Citrus, commonly cultivat(*d in 
the East and West Indies, foj the sake of fhe 
delicate, subacid, juicy pulp, with which the 
fruits abound. The larger are called Pompo- 
leon ; the smaller, form the forlndden fruit of 
the English markets. It is named alter 
Captain Shaddock, R. N,, who introduced the 
Citrus decumana, W.^ into the West Indies, 
unci there gave to the fruit his name. — Faulkner. 

SHADEE, lit., rejoicings, marriage. In 
British India, the most res|)ectable I’orm of 
rnahomednn marriage. See Nikah, Polygamy. 

SHADIA, see Jell. 

SHADIDA KALLI, Malkal. Euphorbia 
antiquorum, Linn, 

SHADrtJNGUM, or Enghillicum, Tam. 
also Jadilinguni, Tkl. Cinnabar. 

SHAD IP A, Sans. Heinidesmus indicus, 
Rheede. li. lirown^ TV, Ic,^ Contr, 

SIIADUE KALLI PALL, also Shadri- 
kalli,TAM. Euphorbia nntiquorum, Linn, 

SHADU, see Kelat. 

SHADUPOOR, near a river of Sylhet. 

SHAKE, see Kelat. 

SHAFAEE, one of the mahomedan sects. 

SHAFAF, Hind. Transparent, a hard and 
transparent ruby, &c. 

SHAFAR, or Rangchul, Hind., of Kana- 
war, Syringa emodi. 

SHAFI. Abu Hanifa and Ibn Ilaubal, 
mahomedan religions men, who gave rise to 
tlio schools known by their names. 

SHAFRI, Hind. Syringa emodi. 

SHAFTAL, Hind. I'rifolium repens, 
clover and lucemc. See Grasses. 

SHAFT-ALU, Hind. Amygdalus persica, 
var. Laevis. 


SHAG of Kanawar, Betula bhojpntra, 

TVall. ; Rot/le, 

SHAGAL, or Gin* Shagal, is Desmodium 
tiiiaefolium. 

SH A(L\U, Hind. Iinligofera lietcrantlin, 
Bail sliHgali, Hind, is Stapliylea emodi. 

SHAGAR, see India. 
SllAGGY-BUTTON-WEED, Eng. Spei- 
macoi^e liispida, Linn, 

SHAGHAR, Hind. Brassica rapa. 

SHAGREEN. 

Cha|$rin, Fr. I Schagrim, Rus. 

Schagrin, Oeu. | Schagren, ,, 

It is an oriental manufacture, and the 
method of preparing it was long kept secret. 
It is employed in the manufacture of small 
ca.ses and boxes. I'he leather is prepared in 
Poland, Astracan in Russia, and various parts 
of the Levant. Sliagreen differs from leather 
in not being tanned or tawed. It bears some 
resemblance to parcliment, but the grain or 
liair side* is granulated or covered with small 
round rough specks. It is said to be prepared 
from the skins of horses, wild asses and camels, 
those poi tions being preferred whieli cover 
the chine. The fillels of skin are steepctl in 
water until the hair is sufficiently loosened to l)C 
scraped off ; the skins are then stretched upon 
a board, and are iinhaircd and fleshed with a 
knife. Each fillet is then stretched in a 
frame, as in the preparation of parchment, 
and is moistened from time to time ami 
gradually distended. While still moist, the 
grain or hair side is sprinkled over with the 
seeds of a kind of Clienopodinni ; they are 
hard, of a sliiniug black colour, and about the 
size of poppy ‘^eetl. Tiiese seeds are fon*ed 
into the surface of the skin by the pressure of 
the feet or by means of a simple press, a piece 
of felt or thick stuff' being laid over the seeds. 
In this stale the skin is left to dry in tlio 
shade, and when the seeds are shaken out by 
beating the skin, the surface of the latter is 
pitted with small hollows corresponding with 
the forms of the seeds. The skin is now 
stretched on an inclined plane, by attaching 
its upper end to hooks and fastening weights 
to its lower end, it is thinned off with a half- 
moon knife, care being taken not to cut so far 
as the bottom of the little pits occasioned by 
the seeds. On macerating the skins in water 
they swell, and they become prominent over 
the shaven surface. The process is completed 
by steeping the strips in a warm solution of 
soda ; salt brine is then used, and the skins 
are ready for the dyer. — Tomlinson ; McCall^ 
SHAH, Hind., Pkrs. A king, also royal. 
The term is also given to the faqir or dar- 
vesh of India, who is often called shah : the 
sikhs also applied it to their founder Shah 
Nanuk, whom also they styled Nanuk Narin- 
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SHAH nOLA. 


SHAH JAHAN, 


I 


kar, Nauuk the omnipotent. Slmli is the 
equivalent of the Aruhic ttiid Turkish sultan. 
Sliahii-slinh, an emperor. 

SHAH, Burm. Catechu, or Cutch Tree, 
Acacia catechu. 

SHAH, IIiNi). A money lender or trader : 
the principal in relation with an agent, shah 
giimashta. 

SHAH ABBAS, see Hormuz, Ormuz, 
Kandahar. 

SHAH ABAD, a revenue district of Bengal, 
formed out of the ancient Bahar. 

SHAH ABDOOLLAH, Shootare-nak. 
SHAIIAD, Hind., Pers. Honey. 
SHAHADAT, Au. Martyrdom. From 
shahid, a witness. 

SHAH ALAM was defeated at Patna on 
the 25th January 1766. Shah Alum died in 
his eighty*sixth year. His son Akbar Shah, 
died at eighty. Bahadur Shah sunk into the 
grave at about the same age. — 7V. of 
VoL ii, p, 374. 

SHAHAB-UD-DIN, in a. d. 1193 con- 
quered India. Kutub-ud-din, successor of 
Shahab-ud-din, in a. d. 1205, conducted in 
person, a war against the northern Jit. 

SHAHARANPITR, a town of the Merut 
district of the N. W. Provinces. 

SHAH BALUT, Hind , Pkks. Acorns 
of Quercus incana, Q. semecarpiiblia, and Q. 
ilex. 

SHAH-BAZ, Hind. Liraiiaetus cristatellus, 
Temm. In Sind’h the Baz or Shahbaz is the 
female, and the Zorru or Jurrali is the male. 
It is a nativ'e of Klioiasau. The shah-baz gulab 
or yellow eye ba\vk is a noble bird. In Persia 
tlie Shahbaz, or hawk-king, is a large grey 
gos-hawk with yellow eyes, caught in the hills 
of AfTghaiiistan and its surrounding regions, 
brought down to the plains and sold, when well 
reclaimed, trained, and in good condition, for 
5Z. or 6/. The tiercelet or male, is as usual, 
much smaller than the female, and is called 
Jurrah, in Persian, the ac.tive.” Both are 
uncommonly strong and ferocious. They are 
accounted the noblest birds ; the Sher-baz, 
“lion-hawk,” is the falcon or peregrine of 
Bokhara and the snowy regions. 

SHAH-BU, also Shahbui, Feus, Amber- 
gris. 

SHAH BUDDEE-OOD-DEEN, or Zinda 
shah mudar. ^ee Faqir. 

SHAHD, IliND., Pkrs. Honey. 

SHAH DA WUL KI ROTIAN, a raaho- 
medan ceremony. 

SHAHDHEKI, the site of Taxila which 
Anian, Strabo and Pliny described as so 
magnificent and in the treasury of which the 
celebrated Asoka found nine millions sterling. 

SHAH DOLA, a mahomedao saint, at whose 
shrine oblations are offered. Shah Dola died in 


the sevenieeuthyear of the reign of Aiumgeer. 
At first a slave of Eumayaiuiar Sialk^oti in 
Lahore, he seems afterwards to have attained 
great affluence as well as fume ; for having 
settled at Clfhotee Goojrat (little Guzerat), be 
l)iiilt ranks, dug wells, founded mosques, and 
bridges, and embellished the city. Though 
his contemporaries came to visit him from far 
and near, and made him presents of gold, 
money, and other objects, he returned to 
each three or four-fold more than he received. 

SHAHD-KI-MEKHI, Hind. The honey- 
bee. 

SHAH IIUSSUN, see Hot springs, 
Kandahar. 

SHAHID, Pers., Hind. A martyr for 
the faitli, a mahomedan who has fallen iu 
battle against infidels. 

SIIAHIN, the Bhairi or Falco calidiis, so 
(udehrated amongst Imliaii l‘ah;oners efor her 
boldness and power, and her tiercel, is in 
Sindh commonly called the Shahin. It is 
found only in some parts of the province. They 
fly at partridges, hares, husta|‘ds, curlews, 
heron.s and the suras. They are long-Avingod 
hawks or I)irds of “ the lure,” and are taught 
to fl}' high, to wait on” the falconer, ainl to 
“ make the point.” Bahree or (bhairi) is the 
female, and the Bahree-bucdiee or Shahin is 
the male. The shalioen, the royal fah;on of 
North India (the falco-peregrinator) has l»een 
seen iu the centre of the cantonments ot Dug* 
shai while it was stooping on a Himalayan j»i|)it. 

8IIA1I ISMAEL, one of the first of the 
Suttavean kings of Persia reigned al>out a. d. 
1,500. He was supported by seven Tiirkisli 
tribes, oiK^ of whom, the Ihiharloo are part 
of tlu^ Kazzilbasli. 

SII.\H ISMAIL, see Knjar, Kazzilbasli. 

SHAHIZYE, sec Kelat. 

SHAH fJAHAN, son of flehaugir, reigned 
from 1627 to 166S, when ho was ileposod and 
confined by his son Aurungzeb. He was 
the most magnificent of the emperors of 
Baber’s line. His revenues were thirty erores. 
He erected the Taj Mahul. He survived his 
dethronement for seven years, during which 
he was kept a prisoner in his own palace, but 
was treated by Aurungzeb with great rospe**!. 
Akbar was one of the greatest sovereigns of 
India ; his grandson, Shah Jehan, has left 
some noble monuments, Aurungzeb, was sou of 
Shah Jehan. Shah Jehan’s expenditure was 
great in his expeditions to Caudahar, his 
wars in Baikh, and in maintaining a regular 
array of 200,000 horse, but he left a treasure 
estimated by Bernier and by Khavii Khan, 
from 6 to 26 millions sterling and a vast 
quantity of gold and silver jewels.— Bunsen^ 
VoL iii, p. 484. See Affghan, Fasli, Kbyber, 
Panjab. 
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SIIAHPUR. 


SHAHPOORA. 


SHAH J All AN ; Merv, the ancient capi- 
tal of the province of Margiana, was founded 
by Alexander the Great, and afterwards 
embellished by Antiochus Nicator, who gave 
it the name of Antiochia. It was one of the 
four imperial cities of Khorassaii, and was 
long the seat of many of the sultans of 
Persia ; but, in particular of those of the 
Seljukian dynasty. The fruits of Merv were 
finer than those of any other place, and the 
walls were, on all sides, surrounded with 
stately palaces, groves, and gardens. Here 
Alp Arslan, the most powerful prince of his | 
time, reigned for a number of years, in all 
the pomp and splendour of oriental magni- 
ficence. — Kinneir's Geographical Memoir^ 
p. 179. 

SHA H JEHANPORE, a town of Rohil- 
cuiid. The Shah «]ehanapore massacre occur- 
red on JJie 31st May 1857. 

SLIAH tll, father of Sivaji, was born in 
1592. He was a inerceiiary soldier, employed 
by the Adil Shalii family of liejapore. He 
obtained ja^hirs in the south of India. He 
died in I 664 . Sec Mahratta Governments in 
India, Sevaji. 

• SHAH MAKSADI, Hind. A kind of 
marble from Vusufzai. 

SHAII MAMA, or Shah Muma, is the 
name of the smaller of the idols at Bam tan. 
The words are supposed to be a corruption of 
Shak-muiii. See Bamiuu. 

SHAH NAMEII is one of the longest 
poems in the world, and contains not less than 
120,000 lines. It is the great epic of the 
cast, is a historical poem, comprising a 
romantic history of the kings i»f Persia, from 
the commencement until the conquest of the 
country by the mahomedans. See flamshid. j 

SHAH •NUSHEEN or Dad muhal. Hind. | 
See Faqir. 

SHAH NAWAZ, see Khyber. 

SHAH NIZAM OUl) DEEN OWLEEA, 
by some supposed to have been born at Gazna, 
A. n. 630 (a. I). 1622-3), and by others in a. h. 
634 (a. j>. 1236) at Badauni, a town in the 
province of Delhi w^here he lived. He died 
A. H. 725 (a.d. 1325), and was buried near 
Delhi, hard by the tomb of Qntb-ud-Deen. 
Through his gi'eat piety he was considered one 
of the most eminent saints of lliiidoostan, and 
oblations are offered to him. 

SHAH-PASAND, Hind. Ceutaurea nios- 
chatu. 

SHAHPlJR, a suburb of Belgaiim in the 
Southern mahratta country. Belgaiim is call- 
ed by the compound name Shahpur Bcigaum. 

SIIAHPUR lies on both hanks of the 
river Jhclum, Its chief products are grain 
of all kinds, except rice, cotton, wool, ghee, 
opium, salt and saltpetre. There are no les> 
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than six hundred weaving establishments 
at Khosab, and about one hundred and fifty 
at Girot. The <;loth woven in Girot and 
its neiglibourhood has a high reputation for 
its fineness and durability and fetches com- 
paratively high price. In former days 
nearly the whole of this cloth was carried 
across the frontier into Affghanistan by the 
Dera Ismael Khan and Pesliawur routes, but 
of late years, a considerable portion of the 
trade lias been diverted in the direction of 
Sind. The Povindia merchants are large 
purchasers of this cloth on their way back to 
their homes, and the Khoja and Piracha 
of Bhera convey large quantities of it to 
I Cabnl. The shearings of the large flocks in 
the Thull are colle<aed by the Khutree of 
Noorpoor (Tiivana), who buy the wool from 
the sheep-owners at so much a sheep ; the 
rate is four potlii per rupee, the produce of 
the sliearing of each sheep being called a 
pothi. The average anuual produce of 
opium is 400 maunds, worth not less than 
1,60,000 rupee's; nearly the whole of this 
leaves the district under passes, the destiiia- 
j tion of by far the greater part being Laliore 
land Umritsnr. The standing crop is pur- 
I chased by resident Khutree, wlio after ex- 
tracting the drug either export it themselves 
or sell it to traders from other districts. 
Shahpoor and Bukknr are the head-quarters 
of this trade. The Wurcha salt mines in this 
district supply the more southern districts, 

I the salt being entirely carried on beasts of 
burden. The prosperity of the town of 
Mianec opposite Pind Dadnn Khan, is en- 
tirely dependent on the trade in salt. The 
Jhilam and Shahpoor districts are intersected 
by the Salt Range. 

SHAHPOORA, a petty state in the 
North-west Provinces. The rajah of Shapoora 
is of the Sesodea Rajpoot clan, and imme- 
diately descended from a former rana of Oodey- 
noor. The founder of the house of Shah- 
poora was vSooraj Mull, a younger sou of the 
[ rana, from whom the chief in a. d. 1850, 

I was tenth in direct lineal descent. Soorai 
Mull received as his portion Uie perguunah of 
Khyi'iir, in Meywar, and his son also acquired 
from the emperor Shah Jehan of Delhi, in 
reward of his gallant services, a grant out of 
the eiown lauds of Ajmeer, of the Fergunnalt 
of Phoolea, upon condition of furnishmg 
certain horse and footmen for service. He 
abandoned the town of Phoolea, and founded 
iShalipoora. In 1850, the rajah held Khyrar 
under tlie sovereign of Oodeypore, and Shah- 
pooi’a under the British Government as part 
of Ajmeer. His possessions are estimated 
to yield nearly throe lakh.s per aunnm. In 
1848 ho received a sunuud from Govern- 
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ment, fixiiiir the amount of his tribute at workmen fled terrified, and the tree did not 
rupees 10,000 per annum, lu March 1862 fail to resume its fiourishing condition. 'Oblu- 
lie received a sunnud guaranteeing to him tions are offered to him. 
the right of adoption. — AUcheson's Treatise^ SHAH SIIURF BU-ALl-QALANDAU, a 
p. o8. ceremony. 

SHAHPIIIU see Khuzistan. SHAH SHURF-UD-DIN, Yaliia inoonay- 

SHAHPUK ARDASIR, see Kutcli. ree, 

SHAIIR, Ar. a month. SHAH SUJAH, see Khyber, Shah Shuia. 

SHAHK, Pbrs a town. Slmhri or SHAH TARA, Hind. Fumaria parvi- 

“ciiizen,” is used in Persia as a term of con- flora, fumitory, 
tempt, to signify unwarlike, the soldiers of SHAH TUSH, Hind. Tus. 

that country being all men of wandering tribes. SHAH TUT, Hind. Morus alba, &c. M. 

— Malcolms History of Per sia^V oL ii,/?. 18o. serrata, Hind. Morns nigra, the cultivated 

SHAHREK, see Jehanabad. mulberry fruit. 

SHAH-RUIl, sou of Timur, succeeded to SIIAHUM, Ar. Tallow, 
his father’s empire and reigned 42 years. He SIIAH-WULLEE, see Khyber. 
was not the liueal auijestor of sultan Baber. SHAH ZAMAN, see Ruiijit Singh. 

In A. II. 823-5, (a. d. 1440) as king of Herat, SHAH ZIRA, Duk. Cuminuin cyminum. 

he sent Abd ur Razzaq, his sou flemal ud SHAH-ZOUNG, Burm. Aloe. This oc- 

Diuou a mission to the king of Vizianuggur : curs in many varieties, and is used^n 
subsequently to Ghilan, and then to Kgj'^pt, inah both for mediedne and chewing with the 
and to Cliiiig-tsii, the third emperor of the betel. Malcom^ VoL p, 183. 

Ming ilyuasty. Of this embassy a narrative SHAJ, Hind. Brassica, sp. 

written by Khwaja Ghaias-ud-din, surnamed SIIAI-I-BAZI, Pers. Toys^ 

Nakkash or the Paiuter, a member of the SHAIKH. In India, a division of the 
mission, has been jneserved iu Abd-ur-razzak’s inaiioinedans who class themselves according 
History of Shah Rukh, and has been trans- to their Arab origin, Ansaria, Faroki, Koreshi; 
lated by M. Quatremere. — Yule Cathay^ Malniji, and Sadiki. Shaikh is the word 
VoU i, p. cxl. generally applied to the principal teachers 

SHAHR-SAI’Z, a city, formerly called among the Sufi, and is always used by this 
Kesch. — Malvolni s History oj Persia, Vol, author to describe them. Shaikh , amongst 
ii, p. 252. See Kesh. the Aral) tribes, is the cliief of the tribe, but 

SHAH SIIUJA UL MULK, was ruler of the Shaikhs of the small tribes are subordinate 
Kabul, for a short time, in (he beginning of to the greater shaikhs of the potent tribes. — 
the 19th century. In 1812, after a series of re- Malcolm^ s History of Persia, Vol. ii, p. 413. 
verses, he was seized iu Peshawur, by Jehari- SHAIKH ABU ISIIAK, of Kazerun, was 
dad Khan, Governor of Attock, and until patron saint of the mariners in the India and 
1839, he continued at times a wanderer or a China trade, who made vows of offerings to his 
prisoner in the Punjab, and after 1816 at shrine when in trouble at sea, and agents were 
Loodianah. He was restored by the British employed at the different ports to board the 
in 1839, but was assassinated shortly after vessels as they entered and claim the amounts 
they left, in the reverses of 1841 and 1842. vowed, which generally came to large sums. 

SHAII SHAMS OOD DEEN, DARIAI Applicants to the shrine for charity also used 
is a mahornedan saint buried at Depaldal to leceive eircularnotes payable by parties who 
in Lahore. He is stated to have had even had vowed. When the recipient of such a note 
a pious hiiuloo among his disciples. The met anyone owing an offering to the shrine, 
latter having expressed a wish logo and he received the amount on presenting his bill 
bathe in the Ganges, the saint directed him to endorsed with a discharge.— /6w Batata, Vol 
shut his eyes, when lo ! the hiudoo found ii, pp. 90, 91 ; Yule Cathay, Vol. \,p. 253. 
himself among his relations and friends on SHAIK MIRZA, chief of Farghana, father 
that sacred stream, in which ^ashc supposed) of the emperor Baber, 
he bathed with them. On opening his eyes SlIAIK SAFER, a Darvesh. See Kazzil- 
again, he str:v»ghtway found himself beside bash. 

his spiritual gi//}- in Lahore. His tomb is SHAIK-UL-SITAYUKH, on the Eu- 
guarded by hiudoos, who will not resign phrates, 154 miles from Babylon, 
their posts to the mahoinedaus. It is also re- SlfAlK ASMAN, an aqueduct which loads 
lated that some carpeuters having proceeded into Aden. 

to cut down a tree which grew near his tomb, ; SIIAIKWA, a town iu Assam, 335 miles 
split it into many pieces for use. Suddenly from Calcutta. 

a dreadful voice was heard ; the earth shook, SHAIN, also Shain-kauta, Beng. Acacia 
and tlie truuk of the tree arose of itself ; the suma. 
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SHAKAIIKANDI. 


SHALAPAPKA. 


SIIAINWARI, see Affglmn. SIIAKAR-PITAN, Hind. Euphorbia 

gllAlll, a river near the right hnnk of the royleana. 

Iserlniilda in (Jurrawara near K nrsingpore. SHAKAR SUKKII, Hind. Sacc.harum 

SHAIR, also Dhourra, Arab. Barley. otrurinaruni, “red sugar” pule molasses or 
SH AIR-UL-.7IN, Akab. Adiantum ca- moist .sugar, 
pillus veneris, maiden-hair. SHAKAR TAGHAR, Hind. Mauua 

SHAISTAII KHAN. During the admi- | from Calotropis. 
jiistratiou of Shaistah Khan, suhadar of Ben- ■ SIIAKARTATil or SJinkarkand, Hind. 
gal, the Kngli.sh were subjected to inucli j SHAK.AR IJL ASHAR, al.so Shakar-iit- 
oppression. He exacted a duty of 3^ per l tighal, manna from Calotropis procera. 
cent, on their merchandize, and his officers i SllAKAS, see Inscriptions, Karli. 
arbitrarily extorted large sums from the | SHAKASI CORAL or Tree Copal, is so 
factors, till, in 16S.5, it was resolved to seek j called to distinguish it from the fossil variety ; 
redress by force of arms. The hostilities of ; it is known in commerce as jackass copal, 
the English exasperated the emperor Aurung- ; SllAKA-TUNGA, Tki.. Cyperus hexas- 
zeb, who ordered that the English should tachyus. Rottl. 

be expelled from his dominions. 'Flie Com- SIIAKAV'^U, Can. Branch of a tree, 
pauy’s factories were seized, and their affairs ; SHAKEI, Hind. Thymus serpyllum, 
were brought to the brink of ruin, when i Missiessya liypoleuca. 
negotiations for peace were set on foot, and : SHAKEN!, Sans. Mulnkarang vare patte. 
a reconciliation was effected. In 1698 the i SHAKEIIA-KOOMATI. Cucurbita ci- 
Englisii obtained permission from Azemu-oos ; trulliis. 

Shah, grandson of Aurungzeb, and Governor ' SlIAKH, Hind., Pers- A branch, also 
of Bengal, to purchase the towns of Chutta- a horn. 

wutty, Go^indpore, and CalcMitta. 'i’he sun- j SHAKH, Hind., of Kanawar. Betula bhoj- 
nud is not suppo.sed to be extant. ! putra, Wnll. ; Jioi/le. 

SHAITAN KA .IflAR, Hind. Alsloniu . SHAKH A, Sans. A branch, from shakh, 

scholaris. R. Jir. • to overspread. 

SHA.TINA, Beng. Moringa pterygosper- ' SHAKII CllINAIil, Hind., lit., plane 
ma, Gfprtn. ■ tree branch, it is a yellow colour with a sus- 

SHAJll, Ar. a tree ; a genealogical tree. ; picion of black or blue. 

Shajar-ul-Jin, Erythroxylon areolatiim ? SIIAKHI, Hind. Fraxiuus floribundus. 

iSHAtTUAlI-MIIlIAM, Arab. Cyclomen SHAKH-l-AMBAR, Puns. Aromatic 
europeum, IF! j sticks used as pastilles brought from Lhassa. 

SHAJRAT-UL-MITRR, Au. A tree of ! ISHAKll-I-HIRAN, Hind. Stag’s horns. 
Arabia, 3 'ielding myrrh, supposed to be a ; SllAKPOOL, Pkks. Cytisus cajau, Linn. 
species of Balsamadendron. ; Cajanus indicus, Spreug ; IV.. A. 

SH.\JRAT-UL-DAB. I SIIAKINI, Sans. Moolay keeray. 

Akuj, Ar. I Laroos, Hind, i SHAKONG— ? Gypsum. 

SHA»1*R UL HYAT, Ar. Cupressus .sem- SHAKPA, Hind., of Chenab in Lahoul. 
pervirens, WUUle. | Jiiniperns excelsa, J. arborea, pencil cedar. 

SHAK, Bbng. The teak tree, Tectona i SHAKTA, S.vxs., from shakti, energy, 
grandis. SHAKTABIHSHEKA, Sans., from 

SHAK, Hind. Peunisetum italieum, also shakta, a ■worshipper of the divine energy, 
Brassica, sp. j and abhisheka, to anoint. 

SHAKAKAL, Hind. Slum, sp. j SHAKTEKAS, Hind. Ribes lepto.sta- 

SHAKAK-CL MISRI, a medicinal root, j chyum. 

SHAKAR, Hind. Pers. Sugar. i SHAKTI, see Sakti, Shakta, Bhavaui. 

SHAKAR DANA, Hind. Colebrookia | SHAKAK-UL-MISRI, Hind. Eryngium 

oppositifolia. | planum. 

SIIAKARI or Shakara shorn, Maleai.. i SHAKIIL, Beng., Hind. Cytisus cajan. 
Cucurbita maxima, Duch. ; IF. Sf A. | SHAL, Beng. Saul tree, Shorea robusta. 

SHIKARI, Hind. A hunter, a sportsman, j SHAL, see Kaker, Shall. 

In the centre of the peninsula of India is ai SHALA, of Ravi. Coriaria nepalensis, TV, 
hunter race who style themselves Bhowri, but SH.^L.VKAT, Hind. Myricaria germanica. 
are known as Him Shakari and Him Pardi. SHALANGLT, Hind. Skimmia laureola. 
SHAKARKAND, Hi.vi). Batatas odnlis. SlIALANGLU, Hind. Litsaia, sp. Ma- 
SIIAKARI-SIIORA, Maleai.. Cucurbita chelas odoruti.ssimu.s. 
maxima. Duck. SHALANGRI, Hind. Daphucoleoides. 

SHAKARKAND!, Hind. Convolvulus SHALAPAPllA, Hind. Hibiscus mula- 
peutapliylla. bills. 
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SHALL. 


SIIALU. 


SIIALATA, see ClmliUo. 

SHALE, a term ai>|)Ii(Ml to any argillace- 
ous deposit naturally divisible into laminae 
parallel to the jiiane of deposition. Thus 
there are sandy, ealrareoiis, purely argilluce- 
OU.S, and earboiiaetfous shales ; there is also a 
black aud a l>rowii bituminous shale. Shales 
and fire clays, occur at Streepermatoor, Tripa- 
soor, Chingleput, Mettapollium and Cudda- 
pall. — Tomlinson ; A/, Exh, Jut\ Rep, 

SIIALEYA, Sans. Anetlium sowa, Roxh. 

SllALGllAM, lliNi). Brassica rapa ; a 
turnip. 

SllALGllAM MISRI, IIini>. Convallaria 
verticil lata. 

SIIALl, Hind. Peiiniseturn italicum. 

SHALl, UliiA. Bauliiiiia vahlii, leaves used 
for rolling tobacco in, as a cheroot. 

SHALl, Hind., Sinoii. Unhusked rice, 
padJv. 

SHALl DAG GANCII, Hind. Rubus 

frutico.‘^us. 

SlIALIMAR, a garden near the town of 
Kashmir, famed in Laila liookli. The Shali- 
mar contain.s a luiilding of polished black 
marble at the upper (mkI of a walletl gardiui. 
The term is derived, by \ igue, IVom Sliali- 
nl-imarat, or Royal garden^, but it may be 
SlialiUmari royal-Iiouse. -Mobuu Lai says, its 
original name was ‘Sholah .Mali,’ or the llame 
of the moon. The streams of water running at 
tliefour corners, give an id of the Mahtah 
Ragb, a palace of Delhi. The gardens of 
Shalimar, made by the emp( roi* Shah Jehan, | 
were begun in the fourth year of his leigii | 
and finished in the thirteeiilJj, on ivhifli occa- j 
gion the emperor gave a grand fesrival to his j 
court. These garilens were laid out with j 
admirable taste, and cost the (mormons sum | 
ofa million sterling. At pixseiit, tludr appear- j 
ance does not give eau.se to sujipose such an I 
imiiKmsc .sum lias been laid out upon them, 
but great [lart of the most valuable and cost- 
ly materials liave been carricil away. — Mohun 
LaTs Travels^ Id ; 7V. of Hind, ^ Vol. W^ 
p. 308. 

SHALIMAR, 2H'‘ 41' ; 77^" 9', in Hindos- 
tan, 6 miles N. W. of Delhi, 847 feet. — 
Schlagintweifs General Jrlypsomeiry of 
India^ VoL ii, p. llo. 

SH ALIMBO-B Als SO, Tkl, Extreme 
height 40 feet, circumference 2^- feet. Two 
species of bambc>o which abound in the Gan- 
jam and Gumsur li^Vyds. — CapL Macdonald, 

SHALKANTA, IJENct. Acacia suma. 

SHALL is one of the districts of Beluchis- 
tan, where snow lies for two montlis of llie 
ycair. The population consists of the Kassi 
tribe of Alfghans who claim affinity with the 
Safi clans, but in spring and summer numer- 
ous Bruliui toimm range over its plains. Its 


capital called Shall by the Bnlucb, by tlui 
Aifglians is called Quetlab, an ccpiivalentri'or 
Kot or fort, and the town of Shull is often 
called Quettah, and Kot. It is surrounded l»y a 
slight mud crenated wall, and may comjirise 
three hundred houses. These lie at tln^ haso 
ofa huge mound, on wliicli stands a citnded. 
The bazaar is tolerably well supplied, and is a 
fair one for a provincial town, which appear 
as if newly planted, the trems Ixiing young. 
There are tlui vine, the lig, the pom(*gianat(‘, 
tlie plum, the apple and pt*ar ; mulberries ami 
apricots arti phmtifid, as an^ also melons in their 
season. 14ie valli'y of Shall nuiy he about 
twelve miles in leiiglli, witli aiiavtuagc^ hrt^adlh 
of three or four miles. It is well supplied with 
water; and besides good wheat and barley, 
yields much lu(*(.M*n, with, it is said, sonui mad- 
der. Tlie neighbouring liiils — tlie native region 
of the wild sheep — provide ample pasture^ Tor 
very numerous flocks of the domestic animal, 
and Shall is ])ro\ eri)ially celebrated for the 
excellency of its lambs ; many small ham- 
lets belonging to the Siimwani Braliui are 
towanls the south. There are likewise soim^ 
(!ast!es contiguous to the town, the princi|)al 
of which is owned i>y Samandar Khan, a 
Duraui nobleman of nott*. The valley of 
Shall was originally held by tin*. Kassi 
Aflgliaus, who still dwell in the town aud im- 
mediate vicinity. Having pass(‘d under Bia- 
liui rule, the Sherwani triiie have? intruded 
themselves into tlu^ soutlieru parts of the val- 
ley ; and some of tlie villages Ixndming on 
it, and includcxl in tlui district, as Knciiilak, 
on the road to J-^c^sbing, and Berg, on tin* road 
to Masiung, are wJiolIy or cliitdly liehl by 
Khaka.— - Jonrnvt/^ To/, i, 32S- 

333. 

SHALLOT. 

Alliuii) ascajoiiiciiiii, A. | Gumlhimd, Hind. 

Shallots are th(.‘ mild(‘st of the onion trilx*, 
seed seldom ; yirojiagated by the voiing hulhs 
like the chive ; used in sauces, salads, &c. — 
Riddell ; Jaffraf. 

SHALMlJLi; Bkn(;., Hind., Sans. The 
roots of Bombax I](^f)^aphyllum, supposcal 
by natives of India to liave great power in pre- 
venting the accress of old ag(.\ if taken daily, 
and no acid .swallowed, — FowclfsUand-bookj 
VoL i, p. 333. 

SHALOOK, Bi:N(jJ., Hind. Nymphaia 
pubes(;ens. 

SH ALBA NEE, Bknc;. Ilcalysarurn gan- 
geticum, oval Jc^aved liedysarum. 

SHALBURNI, Hjnd. Dcjsmodium iilhc- 
folinrn. 

;SHAL-SHAIN-BaB,ULA, Benu. Aca- 
cia tomentosa. 

SHALLI ofClienab, Coriavianepalensis,H'!, 
also Bcuuiseturn italicum. 
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SJIAMAN. 


• SHAMAL. 

SM ALWIj IIiNi). Hetlycliium spicatum. 

48HAM,also Sam, a tile of Krislina. 

SHAM, III the East, the name of Damascus. 
See Barrada. 

SIIAMA, a name of Krislma. 

SIIAMA, ITini). The (Jercotrichas mac- 
rourus, not nnfrequently (hjsignatod the In- 
dian Nijxhtiii«;ale. It is common to India 
and tlie Malay conntries and is undoubtedly 
tlieir <in(‘st son^-bird ; llicre is a second spe- 
cies (C. Iir/.onimisis) in llie Bliilippines, and a 
third (C. <!rytliroi)l('rns) in Africa. The cs- 
tcmnoil Indian songster is le M(*! le tricolor de 
h)n”;n(^ ((ncm^ of‘ Lcvaillanl. Tli<‘ Oi*o(ad.es 
cin(do(diy n(‘ha is tcrmCMl Shama in tin* Madras 
Presidency. — ()is('a?fx (P Ajriqii(\ pL 114. 
See Bnlbnl. 

SIIAMA, BKN(i. Purple panic j^rass, also 
Oplismenns (‘.olonns, also Paiiicnm iVumeiita- 
<;ennt, wheal-like ))a]nc, ^i*ass oi* millet. 

SIIAMAKA, Sans., also Sliamakh, Dlk. 
Panicnm miliacenm. This is the ^rain which 
in N. W. India i.-^ ns(‘tl, in iIk* khariferops, as 
an olferin*; to the la.r(‘s or Jionstdiohl floods, 
in tin*. Aiwnn c(‘r(‘mony. In the rnl)bee 
crops, barley ijri flu* ^rain ii<ed in the Ar- 
wnn, as it is ealletl in Koliilennd and the 
Upper Doah, hnt it is also railed Nuwan from 
naia,m*w.and corn, when thearwnn is hrongrhi 
home, the |Li:>ain is tak('n out of Ihe ear, mixed 
up with milk and sn;j:ar, and every inemher 
<d‘ th(‘ family tasles i( s<*ven times ; the scJison 
is (Hie of festivity. “ Phoola-phoola kyun j 
j>hii*(* ? (Phnr arwan aya’' — Why Avalk you j 
so jA'ladly ? Tlie arwan has Ix'cm hronjj^ht | 
liome. Tin* Dit'hwnn is a similar c(*renioii 3 % 
when enttinu; the sn<rar-cane, part ol’ it is 
bron”;ht home and spn'ad hefore Ihe saligrani, 
and the- ^dlieiatiii" hrahmin declai'es tlie for- 
tunate* moment for he^inninj^ operations, the 
<*n(tinj^ is eommenced. Tlie whole village is i 
a seem* ed’hilaritj^ : and daneing ami singing 
are the order of tlie <Iay : — 

Kt c(*rcrcni chuiiorc vfxroiit in tcoln ; nc«|nc ante ) 

Fnlecin inatiiris (piiseiiuini supponMt ari'-tis, 

Qiiam tVreri torta rctiiinitiis tcinpina (jucrcu 

l)et inotus iiicoinposiios, el, e.aniiiiia dicat.. 

What the ee'remon}'^ of Dit'hwnn is to the 
sugar-eane, that of Arwnri is to the Shaiiiak’li 
and harley grain .- — KIL Sapp, Closs,^ Gvorg,^ 
ii, 350. S<^e Arwnn, Joorec, Dogur. 

SHAM BAR, also dud shambar, Desraodium 
itiliad'oliuni. 

SIIAIIZADI KIIANUM was the luime 
of Akber’s eldest danghler and sister of 
Jaliangir. — CnL Bvvivn\J<in, 1871. 

SHAMAL, Arm;. Literally the North, but 
in Aden, a name given to the hot sandy north 
winds whicli oecnjr there hetwoen the months 
of April and Septemher. It is extremely op- 

:>5l I 


press! TC, and Varidcn Broeck, who visited 
Aden in 1614, described one vividly. 

SHAMAN, a Tungnzian word, meaning 
exorciser of spirits. Shaman is supposed by 
Bunsen to be a corruption of Sramana, a 
term applied to Buddlia and to buddhist priests 
in general. Shamanism found its way from 
India to Siberia vid Tibet, China and Mon- 
golia. Itules on the formation of magic figures, 
on the treatment of diseases by charms, on the 
worship of evil spirits, on the acquisition of 
supernatural powers, on charms, incau tat ions 
and other branches of Shaman witchcraft, 
arc found in the Sirangyonr or Taiijnr, the 
second part of the Tihcian canon. Shaman- 
ism means a deification of the powers of 
nature and a spirit-woi ship. According to 
Dr. Latliain, Sainan is the name given by 
j the I'urk population of the Lena, called the 
j Yakuts, to their liiglicst divinity. Sliaman 
j or Shamanism, are terms wJiiidi seem to have 
j originated inlmlia, fur Alegasthcncs in n.c.29o, 

I in his embassy from Sclem*us to Saudracotlus 
j (Cliamliagiijila), di\ ided the philosojdiers of 
j that country into the Brachmaii and the 
I Sarman, Sraman or Saman. Of llie.se latter, 
i the most famous were such as lived a life of 
i asceticism in the woo(i<, cIoiIkmI in the liark 
of trees, and fe(‘dihg upon seeds and fruits. 
Tlie modern Shaman, however, affects a 
peculiar iutimaey with the divinities of the 
stream, cave and fur(‘st, ami acts as a medium 
betw'een them and their believers. He 
fasliions rude images of wliat he rails deities, 
and in bis exorcisms lie works himself into a 
strange mixture of trance* and epiiepsj\ 
Shamanism exists nmlisguisiMl amongst the 
Shanar of Ceylon — among man}” of‘ the less 
civilized races of India and mixed with 
hindnisin, in almost every village. It is 
fouml amongst the races of Scythic. or Tartar 
origin, who occufiied India ]>rior to the 
arrival of the Arian liindoos. But even 
to the present day in anelies of the Tamil race 
in the t*xtr(»nu* south of India continue to 
I practise fetich and shaman rites. Shamanism, 
amongst tlic Turanians was evinced by 
} exstatic excitement. In sliamanism, tlie 
I superior deities are far more pow(*rful tliaii 
I inaiu and of a dill’erent natun*. Their 
I place of abode also is far awn v. and accessible 
only to Shamans. As liUemism overlies 
fetichism so does sliamanism overlie totemisin. 
The word is derived iVom I In* naim* use<l in 
j Siberia, where the sliamans work th(*mseIvos 
up into n fury, snpimsing or pretending that 
in this condition (hey are inspircil by the 
Spirit in whose namt‘tliev sj)eak, and through 
wiiose inspiration they are enabled to .answer 
(piestioiis and to lort tell the fiiUire. CoIom*l 
Daltou slates that ‘ the paganism of the Ho 
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SlUMAX. 


SlIAMOUKH. 


lul Mooiidah in all ej^seiitial features is 
liainanUtic. Speaking of the Singe Dyaks, 
ii* JauK's Urookc says, religion they liave 
one ; aiul although tliey know the name for 
god, which is probably taken from the 
indoos, ‘ they have no priests, no idols, say 
o prayc'rs, offer no offerings.’ The Kol of 
'eiitral India worship the siiu, ‘ material idol- 
'orship they have none.’ In China it is 
bservable that there is not to be found in the 
!iuoni(ail l)Ooks, the least footstep of idola- 
•ous worship till the image of Fo was bi’onght 
ito China, several ages after Confneins. 

F rom Sloudenka to Koultouk tin* distance is 
nly twenty miles, but a part of this station is 
ery bad, till the road descends to the shore of 
le Baikal which it reaches near a mass of 
Kiks named Shaman Knmen. Formerly the 
?ligions fanatics executed their criminals here. : 
'heir religion and its ceremonies are founded 
ri sorcery ; they believe in good and evil 
)irits, and sacrifice parts of tiie maral to , 
leir god, whom they name Bour-klian. 
'Jiey give themselves little trouble about the 
3 od spirit, but for the evil one they have a 
;eat reverence. They believe him an in- 
ibitant of our earth, that he has his alaxle 
dense forests and rugged mountains, ami 
.at he is ('ver active in the midst of terrific 
orms. They also think that he has the 
)wer to transform man into wliatevcr shape 
3 pleases. With the shamans, the priest- 
)0(1 is hereditary ; it is a rare instance that 
stranger is admitted into it. A few miles; 
;rther and tin? Baikal is seen spreading out 
ie a sea, and its rolling waves are lieaid j 
shiiig the rocky shores. The Shainan-Ka- : 
eu is more distinctly seen. It is held 
cred by all of the shaman creed, and 
ey never pass it without offering uj) their i 
jvotions. Rude figures have been sculp- ! 
red upcu its surface, ami formerly both i 
en, women and children hav(? been offered j 
ma its summits, or hurled bilo the flood. i 
n this coast there are several hot mineral ! 
•rings, that of Tourkinsk is the most ac- - 
ssible, and has become the Buxton of, 
riental Siberia. Many families from Irkoutsk 
end part of their summer here, and people 
• more than a thousand miles to take a dip 
its waters. Between this place and the Ourt 
irgouzine th 6 >?e are other springs, in which 
e gushing fluid ^//Jds the hand if placed in it. 
irgouzine is famed for its sables, no skins! 
ve yet been found in any part of the world 
ual to them. The fur is of a deep jet-black, 
th the points of the hairs tipped with wliite, ! 
d this constitutes their peculiar beauty. For! 
uiiglc skin the hunter demanded the sum of' 
jhteen poinuls. The Argoiin river is cele- 
ited througliout Siberia for its carp, which 


' are earrieil in the winter several thousand 
. miles when they are produced at the tables 
. of the wealthy ns a great deli<!acy, 
j The goveinmciit have a glass iimnufactory, 
I and a very large tan-yard at Shilkinskoi. 
i The leather made here has a great reputation 
j among all the tribes beyond the Argonn and 
I ill Mongolia. It is famed even among the 
i Russians in Siberia. Mineral springs are 
! frequently met with on the banks of tlie 
. Sbilkn,aml s<»me are resorted to by the natives. 

; Some geographers say that the Onon must be 
i consiilered the source of the Amoor, which, 
when united with Ingothi, forms the Shilka. 
But the Keronln seems to be the parent to this 
great river of Asia. The religion of the Man- 
I yarg is shamanisim. Tliey are exceedingly 
supersitions, and the priests ])Ossess great 
power ov(‘r them, influencing all their actions 
even in their domestic and family intercourse. 
The Manjoiirians claim tlie Soungaria as 
parent to the Amoor, and say that tJiat part 
of ihe river above its months is only an 
aflluent. — Thv. Upper find Lower Amoor ^ pp, 

:}72, mi m), 4()s, 4ii, 4ifi; 437, 444, 
4o() ; Lnfham ; LvbbovUs Onqin of C«n7., 
pp, IH), 222, 22o, 227 ; KareHsteiii\^ liussunis 
on the Ainoo)\ 3f)4, 384,392,464. Sec 
Kri.'-hna, Kurilians, Fariah, SJianar. 

SHAM-^N Al'H, a name of Krishna. 

SIIAMANTI FIJVVA, Ticu Camomile. 

SHAMBABI^U, Hind. Vitex trifolia. 

SHAM BIIU, s(»e Inscri|)tions. 

SHAMDULl^N, Bisng. Elephniitopus 
scaber, Linn, 

SIIAMKlJJjA, Mark. Kriodendron an- 
fractnosum. 

SHAMEKANA, IIind. A canopy. 

SHAM CADHAL, Hind. Bat. 

SIlAMCUllH, a town on tlie»Aravulli 
range. The extreme breadth of Marwar lies 
between two points in the parallel of the 
capital, viz., Girap, west, and Sliamgurh, on 
the Aravalli I'ange, east. This line measures 
two hundred and seventy British miles. Tlie 
greatest length, from the Sirohi frontier to 
the northei n boundary, is about two hundred 
and twenty miles. From the remote angle, 
N. N. E., in the Deedwanoh district to the 
extremity of Sanchore, S. W., the diagonal 
measurement is three hundred and fifty miles. 
The limits ol' Alarwar are, however, very 
irregular, and present many salient angles 
and abutments into otlier states. The most 
marked feature that diversifie.s the face of 
Maroo, is the river Looni, whicli, rising on 
her eastern frontier at Poshkur, and pur- 
suing a westerly course, nearly bisects the 
country, and forms the boundary between 
the fertile and sterile lands of Maroo. But 
although tlie tracts south of this stream, be- 
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SHAMIR. 


SHAMS. 


• 

twoon it ant] the Aravnlli, are by far the 
riclie.st«|)nrt ofMarwar, it would be erroneous 
to tlescribe all the northern part as sterile. 
An ideal ]in(% passing through Nagore and | 
tiodpore to Biialotra, will mark the just <lis- ! 
linetion. South of this line will lit? the dis- ) 
triets of Deedwanoh, Nagtn'e, Mairta, dod- ; 
poor, Pall i, Sojut, Gotlwar, Sewanoh, dha- 
it)re, lieenmalial and Sanehore, most of whieli . 
art? fertile and populous ; and we maj' assign 
a population of eighty souls to the square 
mile. The space north of this line is ot a 
very different character, but this requires a 
sub-division ; for wliilt*. (he north-east ]M)f- 
tion, which iiielmles a ])ortion of Nagore, the 
large towns of Filodi, Pokurn, tte., may be 
calculated at thirty, the rtnnaining space to 
the sou(]i-west, as (Jt)dadeo-ka-tliul or tieserl 
of Goga, Sheo, Hai'inair. Kotra and (.'liotun, 
<*an scar^tdy be allowetl ttui. In round num- 
bers, the population of Alarwar may b(‘ 
estimated at two millions of souls. Of 
this amount, the dit e.oiistitutci five-eigliths, 
the Rajputs two-eighths, while tin? remain- 
ing classes, saTerdotal, (*(»mm(‘rcial, aiul* ser- 
vile, make up the integral numher. Ifthis 
calculation be near the truth, the Rajputs, 
men, women and children, will amount to liv<‘ 
humlred thousand souls, which would admit 
of lilty thousand men capable of bearing 
arms, especially when we recollect that the rlit 
or flat are tin? industrious class. The Kah- 
tore clniractcn*, stands deservedly high in the 
scale of the ‘•thirty-six tribes,'’ and although 
dt‘based by the use of opium, the Kahtore 
is yet noble and requires only some excdting 
cause to show that the spirit, whi(!h set at 
defiance the resoin c(*s of the empire in the 
zenith of its prosperity, is dormant only, not 
extinct. Tire Rahtoie cavalry was the best 
in India. At one time, there were sev(*ral 
horse-fairs, especially those of Bhalotra and 
Poshkur, where the hors(»s of Cutch and 
Cattiawar, the jungle, and Mooltan, were 
brought in great numbers. Valuable horses 
were also br(‘d on the western frontier, on 
the Looni, those of Kavdurro being in high 
estimation. Of soil in Alarwar, viz., Baikal 
(liikni, Pcela and vSuffed, the first pervades ^ 
the greater part of tl)e eoniitry, being a light I 
sand, having little or no earthy admixture, i 
and only fit to produce hajra (millet), niooiig, i 
moth (pulse), til (sesarnuni), melons and ' 
jowar. (liikni or (fat), a black earth, per- | 
Vades tlie district of Deedwanoh, Mairta, j 
Palli, and several of the feudal lands in | 
Godwar. — Tod's Rajasthan^ V oL ii, pp. 162, | 
163, 164. 

SUAMIULA, Maitu. Eriodcndroii aii- 
fraetuosum 7JC., TV. A.y IT . Ic. 

SHAMIR, Her. Corundum. 


SII AMI-KA-BTJ, Hind. Seeds of Clito- 
rea ternatea. 

SHAMI, Hind. Ernhliea officinalis. 

SIIAMLAH, Hind. Simla. 

SlIAMLOO, Turk. The Shamloo, or 
“ Sons of Syria,” are one of the most numer- 
ous of all the Turkish tribes in Persia. The 
Karagoozooloo, the Baliarloo, and several 
other tribes in I'ersia, are brandies of the 
Shamloo, who wen? brought into Persia from 
Syria by Timur. Ismail took full advantage 
of the enthusiasm of his disci|)les, to idierisii 
feelings so essimtial for the political greatness 
of tin? ernpin* he goveriuHl. The seven Turk- 
ish triht‘s, who liad h(*en the chief pi-onioters 
of his glory and success, were distinguished 
by a parti<-nlar (li*ess : tiny wort? a red cap, 
from whidi they received the Turkish name 
t»f Knz(*l-hash, oi’ “ goldtui heads,” whitdi 
has <lescendt‘d to tlndr posUuity. The swords 
of these tribes wen? cous(*cnitetl by these 
dis(im*tions, to tlie tlefenee of tlie sliiali re- 
ligion ; and a sense of that obligation has 
survived tlie existence of tlie family by 
wliom it was fii'st ereated. The names of 
thest* tribes were tlie C)o>taia]ot», the Sliamloo, 
the Nikalloo, the Baliarloo, tin? Zulknilder, 
the Knjur, and th(‘ Alf’shar. Each of these 
had S(‘ven siUiordinate tribes under them ; 
but this probably refers not to the eel, or 
tribes, hilt tosnhonliiiate te(?rah, or branches. — 
I^tnlcohns f/istorf/ of FersiaA ot. i, 390, 
391, 502, 503, See Kajar, Kazzilbash. 

SHAMMAll, the 24th king of Hamyar, 
extended his conquests to Mosul. He de- 
feated th(» Tartars at Azerbijan, subsequent- 
ly he subdued Ivliorasaii, passed into Balk 
and Sogd, which he re-hnilt and called Sham- 
mar-kaiid, i. e., Shamar destroyed it. He 
passed into Tibet, in one of the deserts of 
which he with his army was destroyed by 
lliirst. This ex}>edi(ion is placed in the 
reign of Gnshtasp, as also in tliat ofBahmau 
of Persia. See Bhot, Samarcand. 

SHAMMY, or Chamois leather. 

Chain ois. Fr. I Cainosoio, It. 

SShauiiHchleder, (5 i;k. | Saiiiscluiuiu, Koslii, Ri’S. 

— McCnIlovlis Com. p. 1018. See 

Chamois leather. 

SHAM OR, Hind. Zizyphus vulgaris. 

SHAMPOO, to press the difl’erent parts of 
the body by the hand. The most common 
mode of shiimpooing is to knead, as it were, 
the body all over; squeezing and stretching 
the joints at the same time. Tliere are, how- 
ever, many otlier ways of its being done. A 
writer says, a man lay down and threeor four 
people came and patted every part of him 
(not even missing his face) until he went 
to sleep. 

SHAMS, Ar. The sun. 
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SIIAMSHAD, Hmi). Myr«ine nfrurana, Shan are cnllod Kabii in tlio Munipuriai 
also, Buxus nepalensisj, and Buxua semper- Janguagc. Those residing in Burmuh ar 
Virens, wild box. generally smaller than the Burmese, froi 

SllAMSIlEK BAIIADOOR, sec Mali- whom they are readily distinguished by thei 
ratta Government. blaek jackets of glazed calico and short blu 

SllAMS-l-TABRlZ, a grejit Sufi philo- l)reeches. The Shan country is the Laos o 
sopher. lie is said to liave resided in Multan geographers. Leaving out of view theintrud 
and fabled once to have drawn the sun from iiig and partially iiderspreadSlianorLau tribes- 
the heavens to cook his/ood. the Burinans inarch on the north with rnd 

SllAMUKEl, Hind. Tarnxacum officinale. trii)es of their own family, collectively terme( 
iSIIAMlJKUA, Hind. Panicum antidotale. | Singplio (properly Sing Phol) who occupy th 
SHAN, Hind., of Jhelum. Hibiscus can- ; upper Iiawadi. On the extn^me north tlie lin 
iiabinus, LiV??/., TV, A. i guisticboundariesof the Singphoareunknowii 

SILAN, Hind., of Kaiiawar, Salix, . 77 . jit is possible that tlnw march with th' 
SHAN. The Shan, or Tai as they call * Khampa or rud(‘r I'ibefans of flic S. E., unics 
themselves, are the most extensively diffused the snowy mountains wliicli there form tin 
and probably the most numerous oi‘ the Judo- ! water-sbed between tlie Irawadi and tin 
Chinese races. Lapping the Burmese round, \ Tsang-po, cut them off‘ as is more probable 
from noriIj-W(*st ))V noi tb and east to south- from all inlercours(' witli tbeir nortlieii 

•f ] 

vrest, from Assam and the Bralirnapu fra to neighbours. The Shan or Tai, tlu*^ ])owerfu 
the Giili’ of Siam, they are fbiiiid from the ; Siamese*, on the (‘xtreme soiilli-east, a^^ tin 
borders of Mnnnipnr to the heart of Yunan i youngest, but the most |)ovvcrfiil, memlun* o 
and from the valley of Assam to Bankok and : the Shan family : and (*xcepting the Siamese 
Kaml)oja ; c*verywliei*e biidilliist ; every where ! the wbob? 'I'ai race are now tribiifary k 
tosume exieiJtcivili.--ed,aiid(‘very vvli(*re speak- ' surrounding nations. Tlitw trft.ee their oi ii^ii 
iiig tlie same languagt* with little variation, to an oilslioot from the Laos whom they 
'riieir traditions as also those of Siam, speak of Ibrmerly d(‘nominated Great 'fai, while they 
a great kingdom liebl by this race in the north = cnll(‘d tlicms(dv(»s Littie 'Fai. i’bey wert 
of the present Burmese empire, but the race ' originally tributary to Cambodia, but becaiiu 
is now split into a great nniviber of uneon- | independent in A.n, 13o(), 
nected principalities, and the kingdom of Siam 1 Tlie Abom, on the (‘Xtnmn^ north-west, 
is now perhaps the only independent Shan i camt* into Assam about tluj b(‘ginning of tlu: 
state in existence ; all the others are subject i 12th century, about the same time (hat the 
or tributary to Ava, Obiiia, Coidiin-Cliina or j Siamese went south. 

Siam. Jii lat. 24^^^ to 2»5i.j north-east of | Before the loth century, (be Tai fonn- 
the Ivakliyeii, tlie Shan tribe occupy tlie j ed a compact body on the east and per- 
lelt bank of the Nam Katlie or Munnipoor : haps north of Burmab, probably pressed 
river between the 23rd and 24fli degree of < on by the Mogliuls in C/liina, Kablai Kliaii 
north latitude south of the KatJie, or Aloi tai : having fixed liimscif in Assam in tlici time ol 
tribe and west of the Kubo valley ; also, j the first Ahom cdiief. • 

near Baino on the right bank of the Irawadi i The exact position of the Great Tai, the 
with the Kakhyen on the north and on the i Laos of geographers, is unknown, 
east, mixed up with the Pvvo and with the In the basin of the Irawaddi, tlie Slinii 
Kadoo on the south. Shan states are exten- are inrermix(‘d with the I'iheto-Bui^man 
sive at the forks of the rivers which in iat. tribes amongst whom they have intrndcil, 
18° north form the sources of the Menam but in large portions of it, they are the princi- 
river, and in lat. 15 north and between long, pal population and in the N. E, corner ol 
99 and 100 E., they dwell in the mountains the empire, the Klmmti may be considered as 
on which grow the sappan wood forests. The independent. It is probable that the Siamese, 
Shan who are a Siamese or T’hay people, are with the tiibcs of the upper Me-nam and 
tributary to the Burmese empire, consist of of the Mekong, are directly connected with 
twelve petty ^►^^Htes, the chiefs of which called those of Yun-naii and are not offshoots from 
Tsawbwa, are Jmreditary, holding from Ama- the colony of Muang-gaung. The Siamese have 
rapura. Of the twelve states, seven are on advanced more than half way down the Malay 
the west and five on the east of the Salweii. peninsula, and but for the check given to them 
Mobye and Mohmo, the states nearest to tlie towards the close of last century, by the 
Red Karen, pay tribute to them. The other establishment of Pinang, as a British settle- 
states are named Nyung-yu-we, Myclat, Mone, ment, their sway would now 'have embraced 
Legya, Theinne Mormeit and Thung-bain, Perali, and probably have extended to the 
Kuiugma-Maing-maing, Maingleng-gye, Ki- confines of Malacca. The northern clans al- 
ang-hung, Kiaug-tung and Kiang-khcn. The most everywhere retain their independence, 
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altliou^h owning ii nominal allegiance, and in 
Homo iiiHtiinccs paying tribute to Bnrmali, to 
China, or to Siam, thoneon the frontiers of 
Yuii-uaii propitiating both the Golden Foot 
and the son of Heaven, by an acknowledg- 
ment of fealty, and some sending a triennial 
offering to the latter. 

On tin? south-east of Assam are numerous 
Shan tribes, many of them sui»ject to tlie Bur- 
mese. These belong to the Siamese or Thay 
group who are eom[)Osed of the Siamese pro- 
per, the Khamti, the Laos and the Shan who 
each speak a dialect of their own, none of 
which are like the Burmese. 

Shun and Shyan calling themselves Thi or 
Thai, oce.npy great part of Laos and Siam 
ami bord(‘riiig districts ofBiirmah. In per- 
sonal appearance, customs and languages the 
Shan and Kai’eii are h!it offshoots of the same 
stock. The Laos, tlie Slum and the people 
called Alumi were originally the same and once 
lield Assam and Bhotan under their dominion. 

The Shan race thus swarm in countless tribes 
over the countries stret(druig from the val- j 
lies between China and TilxJt on the north, 
to the Gulf of Siam in the south, and if 
nnited, would form the most formidable state in 
Eastern Asia. They occupy all the territo- 
ries between the Irawadiand the mountains of ; 
Anain. At Bliamo, to the north, east, and 
soulli-east of wlii(;h they are numerous, the 
lauguage of the Slum corresponds with Unit 
of the Siamese, /riieir habits, mode of living, 
cultivation of the ground, (correspond with 
those of the Khyeiig and Karen. 

Thai, is tlic native iiaiim of the Siamese and 
their cliief division are Laos, Shan, Shyan, 
Ahom and Khamti. Their general (coin- 
plexiou is liglit-brown, their hair black and | 
abundant, nose not flattened. The name of 
the original conquerors, their alfdiabet and 
language was Ahom, and Ahom or Khom 
was the designation of the rac( 3 s mixed with 
the royalty of Arracaii and opposed to the 
})retensions of the king of Ava at a very early 
period of Burmese history. 

The Siamese may he considered as liaving a 
remarkable mod ideation oftlieBurmali-Chiuese 
head, with a peculiar tendency to elongatiou 
and verticality. They have large straight faces, 
flat occiputs, lowness of the Juiiry sculp, com- 
paratively small and firm mouth, hard staring 
eye and a grave expression. Siamese appears 
by far the most Avidely-spoken language of 
Ultra-India. It was at one time the lingua 
franca of Kid.ah, almost as much as the Malay, 
and even that, wandering negro tribe, the 
Simaug, spoke it in some places. It was 
also current in Asam and Yun-nau at the 
opposite extremities of Ultra-India, Cambo- 
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dia, Laos of the Lu country, Luang, Phra 
Bang and Nan are tributary to Siam. 

The Shan tribes as will have b(^en seen, are 
widely distributed, from lat. 25^® N. to the 
gulf of Siam, in lat. 13^ N. iii the vallies of 
the Munnipoor river, the Kyendwen river, 
the Irawadi, the Salwyii and the tributaries 
oftheMeiiam. Furthest north the tribe occu- 
pies for about (jO miles on the left bank by 
the Namiomai or Kyendwen river from lat. 
24 .i N. About the fourtxienth century of 
the Christian era, the Lau were a powerful 
and conquering people in the upper portion 
of the i)asin of the Irawadi, where their 
j (*apital was at Mo-gaung (Muaug-gaung or 
Muiig Khong) and whence, in A. D. 1224, 
they bent an expedition which subjugated 
Asam and established Ahom rule. Their 
native country was a poi’tiou of the basins 
of the Mekong and the Meiiam, including 
Yuii-nan. About the same time, they took 
possession of a higher portion of the upper 
basin of the Mili, where their cliief seat was 
at Khamti, wlumce the name by which this 
braindi is still known. At present, the Lau, 
under the names of Shaii and Khamti, are 
found ill LTj)p(*r Assam, and scattered over a 
larg(3 portion of the northern half of the basin 
of the Irawadi, near to the confluence of the 
Khyeii-dweu with the principal stream. 
Sporadic villages are even found in Arakan, 
on the eastern side. The Lau, on the borders 
of China, differ little from the Chinese of Yun- 
nan, and their stock was probably the same. 
Where they are in contact with the old races 
they liave considerably altered. In the val- 
ley of tlie Meuam, their height is about 1^ 
inches less than the average Chinese, but 
the average stature of the French is the same, 
viz., 5 feet 3 inches 

The Lau or Shan race speak a language 
which was primarily cast Himalaic, like Mon^ 
Kainbojaii, Auam and IVlong. Like them, 
it was carried at some remote period, into the 
Brahmaputra Gangetic province, and re- 
ceived some Dravidian roots. Subse(iuently 
it shared in tlie great eastern movement of 
Himalaic dialects from the basin of the Gauges 
into that of the Iruwaddi, w^hcre it W'as inti- 
mately connected with some of tho intrusive 
west Himalaic or Tibeto-Burmau dialects. It 
was then pressed further into the east, inta 
the basin of tho upper Mekhong and Tong- 
kiug, aud became the language of Yunnan. 
During the Hau dynasty, Chinese colonies 
began to occupy the vaUeys of Yunnan, and 
from that time Lau w'as exposed to the in- 
fluence of Chinese and began to receive the 
modified form it possessed when the pressure 
of that great race on the older tribes of Y^un- 
uan caused the Lau to swarm to the west- 
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ward and sonthwaed. Whon they re-entered ; imnlo to eorreppond with the eurdinal pointi 
the* basin of tlie Iravvaddi, they had acrquire<l I Its heigiit rarely exceeds ei^iit feetn^and i 
from their partially Chinese civili/.atioii, a j fi^enerally less than live. This pyramid* 

superiority over the Tibeto-Burinun tribes of; obelisk is a distinguishing charact(3ristic ( 
nortliem Ultra-India, wiiie.h inatle the Lau j devil-worship, and appears to have n 

elans predominant along the central belt of | compartment in brahiiianism or any otlit 

Ultra-India from the Himalaya to the month i ism in India. Dr. (/aldwell often wished t 

oftheMenam. — Yule^ Jour, of Rotjal j discover what was supposed to be signifie 

Uo/. xxvii, 1857 ; Dr. Mason^ Te7ias-\hy this peculiar style of image; but neve 
s€7'im ; Lai/iam's Descriptive Ethnology^ ' met with any one who could give him an 
pp. 157-257. See Laos, India, Karen, Siam. ■ information. Sometimcjs the worshippers g 
SHANAL, or Shanapain, Tam. Slianamu, ! to the expense of building walls and a roc 
Tel. Crotalaria juncea, Liaa. 'for the permanent accommodation of thei 


SHANAR, or Sanan, a race in the south ■ demon, with a porch for the musicians. Tii 
of India, about Tinnevelly and Travaucore, j devil in this case being of brfihrninical lineage 
who are toddy-drawers. They are a dark- | they generally erect an image to his honor 

skinned race, with low foreheads, sunken j in imitation of their brahminical neighbours 

eyes and prominent cheek bones, timid and • Sucdi images generally accord with thos 
superstitious. They occupy, in consider- i monstrous figures with which all overlndi: 
able numbers, the districis of Madura and j orthodox hindoos depict the enemies of thei 
Tinnevelly, and are not so good-looking j gods, or the terrific forms of Siva or Durga 

as the Maravar. The Rev. Dr. Cald- ! They are generally made of earthen-ware 


well has so well described the extravagant 
devil or demon- worship of the Shanar 
race in the south of India, that it may here 


good-looking j gods, or the terrific forms of Siva or Durga 
Dr. Cald- I They are generally made of earthen-w^are 
extravagant : painted white to look horrible in liindoo eyes 
the Shanar . with numerous upraised hands and instru 
it may here : ments of torture and death in each, and tin 


well find a place in illustration of the varie- | representation of infants crushed betweei 
ties of forms in which what is supposed in j their teeth ; or with buffalo- heads and hug< 


Europe to be called hinduisra appears. Every 
hindoo work containing allusions to native 


spiked clubs. In every such case the artis 
borrows his realization of the fiend’s charac 


life, and the dictionaries of all the hindoo i ter from images invented and patronized bj 
tongues, prove the general prevalence of a ; the brahmans themselves. In the worship 
belief in the existence of malicious or mis- | of the aboriginal Shanar devils, the pyramic 
chievous demons, in demoniacal inflictions and | mentioned is the nearest approach to ai 
possessions, and in the power of exorcisms, j image which Dr. Caldwell observed. It h 
But the Shanar race systematically worship i worthy of remark that every word whicl. 
the demons in which they believe. Their I denotes an image is of Sanscrit origin, and as: 
devil-temnles are called ‘‘Pe-'Koil.” Some ' sucli must have been introduced from the 


of them, especially those erected to the san- i brahmans. Two particulars connected with 
guiuary form of Kali, are small mean tomb- | devil-worship, are essential features of the 
like buildings with an image at the further I system, namely, devil-dancing mid the offer- 
end of the cloister. But the majority of the ' iiig of bloody sacrifices. This deraonolatrous 
devil-temples are of a still more primitive creed is found in all the hill-regions, and 
construction. A heap of earth raised into a amongst all the seini-(!ivilized or migratorj 
pyramidal shape and adorned with streaks of tribes who have not yet been enslaved by the 
white-wash, sometimes alternating with red higher castes and completely subjected tc 
ochre, coustitutes, in the majority of cases, brahminism, and prevails more or less thrbugh- 
both the temple and the demon’s image ; and out India especially as allied with the wor- 
a smaller heap in front of the temple with a ship of the female powers of Siva, and in 
flat surface forms the altar. In such cases a its most primitive shape, it still forms the 
large conspicuous tree — a tamarind, — an creed of the greater part of Tinnevelly and 
umbrella tree, or even a palmyra whose Travuncore. And though brahmans despise 
leaves have never been cut or trimmed— will both devils and their worship, as also the 
generally be observed in the vicinity. This worship of the village-gods called Amman, in 
tree is supposed to be the devil’s ordinary times of calamity, the brahmans do not hesi- 
dweliing place, from which he snuffs the tate to worship the Amman and even make 
odour of the sacrificial blood and descends offerings to demons, though by stealtli or 
unseen to join in the feast. The devil-pyra- through the medium of other persons. Emi- 
mid is sometimes built of brick and stuccoed grants from the Telugu country, who form a 
over ; and when thus built of coherent mate- considerable portion of the population in 
rials it rises into something of the shape of some parts of Tinnevelly, have generally be- 
an obelisk. The angles of the pyramid arc come worshippers of devils. But the system 
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more usiuilly followed hy this class is tho 
worship of the salellites of the brahininical 
deities, or that of the female energies. Such 
(hivils, in tlio proper sense of the term, as 
they are found to worsliip, arc of Tamil ori- 
gin, as their names denote, and were pro- 
hahly worshipped at first from a wish to cunci- 
Jinte the gods of the soil. The origin of 
the Similar dcmonolatry lies in the unknown 
depths of antiquity, an antiquity apparently 
e(|ua.l to that of the worship of the elements 
or tho h(?avcnly liodies. If the ullnsions 
eontained in tln^ Ve<las to the victories gain- 
ed hy the elementary d(*ities over hostile 
fiemls he considered mythic representation 
of liistorical facts, the Avorship of devils 
Avonld seem to have hecni anterior to the 
Vedic system itself. Of elenuintary Avorship 
tlicre is no trace Avhatever in the history, 
langnuge, or usages of any portion of the 
Tamil pciople. 

Notwithstanding their traditional use of the 
name of oiks god, jiraetically the Shanar 
rac(i ur(^ di^s^itute of the belief in (lod’s exlst- 
enc(‘, and llieir only r(*al faith is in deinono- 
latry. TIkw do not ap]Kair to h(;lieve in any 
I’ntiire state or any static of rciwards and pnn- 
ishinents, Wlnin a person has died a sudden, 
untimely or violen t death, especially if in his 
Jife-tirne Ikj had been remarkable ior crimes 
or a violent temper, his spirit is supposed to 
liauiit the plac(^ Avhere his body lies, or AAmn- 
ders to ainl fro in the neighhourhood, us a 
n(‘wly-horn demon, an aerilication and ampli- 
fication of tlie bad fiaitures of tlio deceased 
person’s character, a gohliu Avhich, Avith the 
ncqiiisilion of snper-huniaii jiOAver, has ac- 
quired super-human malignity. A fcAV of the 
Shanar race, liowev(U’, imita.te the hraliinini- 
cal practice of ceremonies for the dead ; and 
similarly a few are believers in the mc'tem- 
psyehosis. The brahminical deities that have 
obtained a jilace in their esteem are honored 
merctly Avith a passing hoAV and an annual 
festival. They atteuJ the festival of Suhra- 
manya, the second son ol Siva, at Triclien- 
door, and Shasta, tho Hari-haraputra of the 
brahman, and the guardian of boundaries and 
protector ol’ paddyfields, is Avorshipped to a 
considerable extent in his oificial relations. 
Jiutil is demons, devils or fiends, of unmixed 
malignity, spirits of a jealous, Avatehful and 
vindictive temper that they worship Avith 
earnestness and assiduity as tho Avorsliip of- 
their every-day life. It is that which goATrns 
their minds, SAAaiys their wills, and inliuenees j 
their characters, and which they have recourse j 
to in sickness and loss. A largo portion of 
the devils are of purely Shanar or Tamil 
origin and are totally unconnected with bruh- I 
manism. A fcAV of their demons are forms 1 


^ rif Kali, or rather that of Amman, the earth- 
I goddess whom tho people of Southern India 
Avho follow bralimanism, have consented to 
regard as Kali, and Avliose Avorship is per- 
formed by a particular class of Sudra priests. 
Their desvils were originally human beings 
: Avlio in their lives Inul made themselves ob- 
j jects of dread who met a violent or sudden 
I death, ainl are therefore of both sexes of all 
ranks, and of native or foreign origin. But 
all of them are poAA^erful, malicious and in- 
terfering ; and all desirous of bloody sacri- 
fices and frantic dances. The temples or images 
1 built to the honor of tho difl’erent demons, 

I also dilFer — as do also the insignia of the 
I priests, Avho variously prefer for the sacrifice, 
j a hog, a goat, or a cock, and Pariar demons, 
; invariably require ardent spirits. The ma- 
jority of tluj d(mions arc supposed to take 
their abode in trees. Some wander in uniu- 
I habited A\^‘lstes, or seek shady retreats. 
Demons occasionally take up their abode in 
houses, and it ol’ten liap[)ens that a devil will 
, take a fancy to dispossess the soul and inha- 
bit the body of one of his votaries ; in which 
i case tho personal consciousness of the possess- 
ed party ceases, and the screaming gesticu- 
lating, and pythouizing are supposed to be 
: the demon’s a(;ts. Every malady, however 
' trivial, is supposed by the more superstitious 
to bo indicted by a devil, and a sacrifice is 
necessary for its removal ; but the unusual 
‘ severity or continuance of any disease, or the 
appeariincc of symptoms which are not re- 
corded in the ])hysiciairs sliastra, are proofs 
of possession of Avhich no Shanar can enter- 
tain any doubt. The medical science of so 
i Hile a people not being very extensive cases 
of umiuestionablo possession, aro, as they 
think, of frequent occurrence. When a 
woiiuin is heard to laugh and Aveep alternately 
Avithout any adequate cause, or shriek and 
, look Avild when no snake or Avild beast can 
be perceived, a Shanar can only suppose a 
devil^ to Vie the cause of tho mischief. The 
uativ'C doctor, himself a Shanar, is sent for to 
give his advice. He brings his library with 
: him, (he can’t read, but it is all safe in his 
^memory,)— his “complete science* of medi- 
I cine in one hundred stanzas, as rcA^aled by 
tlie sage Agastya to lus disciple Pulastya 
but ill vain he recites his prescriptions, '"in 
vain ho coins hard Avords. As no descrip- 
tion of hysterical complaints is contained iu 
his authorities, Avliat can he do but decido 
that a devil has taken possession of the Avomau 
and recommend that a sacrifice be offered to 
him forthwith, Avith a cloth and a white fowl 
to the doctor ? Sometimes the possession 
takes the shape of a stroke of the sun, epi- 
lepsy or catalepsy, a sudden fright, mania, or 
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the vertigo and stupor caused by an over- 
flow of bile. But any ordinary disease 
when it seems incurable and the patient 
begins to waste away, is pronounced a pos> 
session. Sometimes the friends are not 
desirous of expelling the evil spirit all at once 
but send for music, get up a devil-dance, 
and call upon the demon to prophesy. This 
is particularly the case when some member 
of tlie family has long been sick, and they 
are anxious to know what is to be the result 
of the sickness, and are wishing and waiting 
for a demon’s visit. If they desire to expel 
the devil, there is no lack of moving cere- 
monies and powerful incantations, each of 
which has ^en tried and found successful 
innumerable times. If the devil should prove 
an obstinate one and refuse to leave, charm 
they never so wisely, his retreat may general- 
ly be hastened by the vigorous application of 
a slippei' or a broom to the shoulders of the 
possessed person, the operator taking care to 
use at the same time the most scurrilous lan- 
guage he can think of. After a time the 
demoniac loses his downcast, sullen look. He 
begins to get angry and writhe about under 
theslipperiug,and at length cries, “I gol go.” 
They then ask him his name, and why he 
came there. He tells them he is such and 
such a devil whom they have neglected ever 
so long and that he wants an offering : or he 
calls himself by the name of some deceased 
1‘elation who as they now learn for the first 
time, has become a demon. So soon as the 
demon consents to leave, the beating ceases ; 
and not unfrequently immediate preparations 
are made for a sacrifice, as a compensation 
to his feelings for the ignominy of the exor- 
cism. The possessed person now awakes 
as from a sleep and appears to have no 
knowledge of anything that has happened. 

Native Christians sometimes become simi- 
larly possessed but the Missionaries have 
found the attacks always yield to Tartar 
emetic. The demons are frequently con- 
tented with inflicting minor injuries. The 
failure of rain ; a blight on the crops, acci- 
dents, diseases which befall cattle, losses in 
trade, are all considered instances of a de- 
mon’s malevolence. Or, people hear a strange 
noise at night and immediately they see a 
d^il making I>is escape in the shape of a 
d(^ as large as a hyena, or a cat with eyes 
like two lamps. In the dusk of the evening 
devils have been observed in a burial or 
burning ground, assuming various shapes 
one after another as often as the eye of the 
observer is turned away ; and they have 
often been known at night to ride across 
the country on invisible horses, or glide over 
marshy land in the shape of a wandering, 
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flickering light. In all their journeyings 
they move along without touching the ground : 
their elevation above the ground being pro- 
portioned to their rank and importance. Dr. 
Caldwell has known a village deserted and 
the people afraid even to remove the materials 
of their houses, in consequence of the terror 
caused by stones being thrown on their 
roofs, at night, by invisible hands. Demons 
more malicious still have sometimes been 
known under cover of the night to insert 
combustible materials under the eaves of 
thatched roofs. Even in the daytime, about 
the close of the hot season, when the winds 
fail, they may often be seen careering along 
in the shape of a whirlwind, catching up and 
whisking about in their fierce play every dry 
stick and leaf that happens to lie in their 
path. In short, the demons do much evil, 
but no good. They often cause terr.ir but 
never bestow benefits, or evince any affection 
for their votaries. They must be placated by 
sacrifice because they are so mischievous ; but 
there is no use of supplicating their favour. 
If in any case the hope of obtaining a benefit 
may seem to be their votary’s motive in wor- 
shipping them, further inquiry proves that it 
is under the supposition that the demon’s 
malignity stands in the way of what would 
otherwise be obtained as a matter of course. 
Natives think that Europeans have no reason 
to fear from demons, and a similar exception 
is sometimes made in the case of the mahome- 
dans. The god worshipped by the maliomedans 
is supposed to be more powerful than the de- 
mons, and able to protect his worshippers from 
their assaults. The demonolaters seem to 
consider European Christians as secure from 
danger. They suppose them even more than 
a mutch for any of the poor black man’s gob- 
lins. In consequence of this iminunity, 
whilst the servants and followers of a Euro- 
pean are exposed to many alarms, their master 
neither sees nor hears anything unusual. 
When it is determined to offer a sacrifice to 
a devil, a person is appointed to act the part 
of priest. Devil-worship is not, like the wor- 
ship of the hindoo deities, whether supreme or 
subordinate, appropriated to a particular order 
of men, but may be performed by any one 
who chooses. This priest is styled a “ devil- 
dancer.” Usually one of the principal men 
of the village officiates ; but sometimes tho 
duty is voluntarily undertaken by some de- 
votee, male or female, who wishes to gain 
notoriety, or in whom the sight of the prepa- 
rations excites a sudden zeal. The officiat- 
ing priest, whoever be may happen to be, is 
dressed for the occasion in the vestments 
and ornaments appropriate to the particular 
devil worshipped. The object in view in 
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donivag the demon's insignia is to strike 
terror into the imagination of the beholders. 
But the party-coloured dress and grotesque 
ornaments, the cap and trident and jingling 
bells of the performer, bear so close a resem- 
blance to the usual adjuncts of a pantomime 
that a European would find it difiicult to 
look grave. The musical instruments, or 
rather the instruments of noise, chiefly used 
in the devil-dance are the tom-tom, or ordi- 
nary Indian drum, and the horn ; with, oc- 
casionally, the addition of a clarionet when 
the parties can afford it. But the favorite 
instrument, because the noisiest, is that 
which is called the bow. A series of bells 
of various sizes is fastened to the frame of a 
gigantic bow ; the strings are tightened so 
as to emit a musical note when struck ; and 
the bow rests on a large empty brazen pot. 
The instrument is played on by a plectrum, 
and several musicians join in the perform- 
ance. One strikes the string of the bow with 
the plectrum, another produces the ba.se by 
striking th# brazen put with his hand, and 
the third keeps time and improves the har- 
mony by a pair of cymbals. As each musi- 
cian kimlles in his work and strives to out- 
strip his neighbour in the rapidity of his 
flourishes, and the loudne.ss of the tone with 
which he sings the accumpanimeiit, the result 
is a tumult of frightful sounds, such as may 
be supposed to delight even a demon’s ear. 
When the prepuratioiis are completed and the 
devil-dance is about to commence, the music 
is at first comparatively slow, aud the dancer 
seems impassive and sullen, aud either he 
stands still, or moves about in gloomy silence. 
Gradually, as (he music becomes quicker and 
louder, his*excitement begins to rise. Some- 
times to help him to work himself up into a 
frenzy he uses medicated draughts, cuts and 
lacerates his flesh till the bloodi flows, lushes 
himself with a huge whip, presses a burning 
torch to his breast, drinks the blood which 
flows from his own wounds, or drinks the 
blood of the sacrifice, putting the throat of 
the decapitated goat to his mouth. Then, as 
if ho had acquired new life, he begins to 
brandish his staff of bells and dunce with a 
quick but wild, unsteady step. Suddenly 
the afflatus descends. There is no mistoking 
that glare, or those frantic leaps. He snorts, 
ho stares, he gyrates. The demon has now 
taken, bodily possession of him ; aud though 
he retains the power of utterance and of mo- 
tion, both are under the demon's control, and 
his separate consciousness is in abeyance. 
The by-standers signalize the event by raising 
a long shout attended with a peculiar vibra- 
tory noise, caused by the motion of the 
hand and tongue, or the tongue alone. The 


devil-dancer is now worshipped as a pre- 
sent deity, and every by-stander consults 
him respecting his disease, his wants, the 
welfare of his absent relatives, the offerings 
to be made for the accomplishment of his 
wishes, and, in short, everything for which su- 
per-human knowledge is supposed to be avail- 
able. As the devil-dancer acts to admiration 
the part of a maniac, it requires some expe- 
rience to enable a person to interpret his 
dubions or unmeaning replies — his muttered 
voices and uncouth gestures'; but the wishes 
of the parties who consult him help them 
greatly to interpret his meaning. Sometimes 
the devil-dance and the demoniacal clair- 
voyance are extemporized, especially where 
the mass of the people are peculiarly addict- 
ed to devil-worship, and perfectly familiar 
with the various stages of the process. In 
such cases, if a person happen to feel the 
commencement of the shivering fit of an ague 
or the virtigo of a bilious headache, his 
untutored imaginatisn teaches him to think 
himself possessed. He then sways his head 
from side, fixes his eyes into a stare, puts 
himself into a posture, and begins the maniac- 
dance ; and the by-standers run for flowers 
and fruit for an offering, or a cock or goat 
I to sacrifice to his honour. The night is the 
time usually devoted to the orgies of devil- 
dancing. And as the number of devils wor- 
shipped is in some districts equal to the 
number of the worshippers, and as every act 
of worship is accompanied with the mono- 
tonous din of drums and the bray of horns, 
the stillness of the night, especially during 
the prevalence of cholera or any other epi- 
demical disease, is frequently broken by a 
dismal uproar, more painful to hear on ac- 
count of the associations connected with it, 
than on account of its unpleasant effect on 
the ear and nerves. The Shanar, are about 
half a million in number, a sixth part have 
embraced Christianity. Their religion is a 
kind of fetishism and their civilization little 
above that of the Negroes. The people 
of India are continuously making new 
deities or demons. On the left bank of 
the stream at the village of Assaye,’at which 
Scindiah’s artillei'y was posted during that 
buttle, is a tree, beneath which is the tomb 
of an ulUcer who fell during the battle, and 
his spirit is punctually worshipped by 
the people of Assaye and all the neighbour- 
hood. Sir Buttle Frere mentions that he acci- 
dentally found an order in existence at 
government house, Dapoorie, handed down 
by each non-commissioned officer, for the 
native sentry on guard to present arms if a 
cat or dog, jackal or goat, entered or left the 
house or crossed near his beat during certain 
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hours of the night, beonuse it wfis a ghost of 
a former governor ^vlio is still romomber- 
cd as one of the best and kindest of rulers. 
The rajah of Wnni>uny, one of the RedJi 
race, wiio have foimded small principalities 
along the banks of the Kistnah river, died in 
1868 at Hyderabad. Ho had led a turbulent 


of his j'outh. At the close of that year, an 
outbreak of cholera occurred in that neigh- 
bourhood, which th(‘ peo[>le iiMrihiiled to 
the spirit of Wunpnrty, and they made a 
clay image of him, riding on an cle[diri:it, 
and .placed near him the elay image of a 
Brinjari and \v<»rsljipp(‘d all witii the Maha 
liali sacritiee. Tin' Shanarol' I'innevadly oc- 
eupy a mi«ldle portion between ilio Vb'llakn* 
and their Pariah slaves. Their !iei‘(‘dilaiy avo- 
cation is iliat of cultivating .and cliinidng the 
palmyra palm, the juice of which they boil 
into a coarse sugar. A considerable number 
have become laiubowmus ami I'armcrs and 
(Migaged in Iradie. They jfre in humble cirenm- 
slance, rude .and unlellercd. Their traditions 
state that tlicy w(*V(3 emigrants iVom Ceylon, 
where the Shaiulrar, a similar cjiste, still 
exists. They arc to have come 

to Tiimcvelly from JaJlna, but one class of 
thorn now called Nadan, or lords of the soil, 
entered Tinucvclly by v/:iy of liamn.ad, bring- 
ing with them the seed nuts ol‘ the palmyra ol 
JaflFna .‘iiul obtaining from the Pandya princes 
tlio sandy warU(^ limds of iManad in tijc sonth- 
Cfust of Tinnevclly. 'I'o the present d?iy, iheNa- 
dan claim rights of seignorage over this tract. 
The labouring Sbanar, on tin* other hand, arc 
said to h.ave come hy se*a, to tlic sontli of Tra- 
vancorc, whore vast numl>crs of them jin* * iill 
to bo found, and from wlumee they spread .A cr 
Tinncvelly on the invitation of the Nadan 
and other land-owners, who would derive 
little profit from tlieir immense forests of the 
palmyra palm without the .aid of thtur poorer 
neighbour.s as climbers. Sotuc (d' these emi- 
grations have jwobably taken pl.-ice simuj the 
Christian era. The Syrian Christians of Tra- 
vancorc asvscrt that one portion of the Shanar 
race, the slaves, were l)rougiit over from 
Ceylon by tlndir Christian am!estors for the 
cultivation of the cocoanut paim. Tlie Slia- 
nar, however, though from Ceylon, is not 
a buddhistic Singhalcsf*. The traditions of 
this latter ri/ffc/ connect tliein with Bchar 
and the Arian or brahmanical race, while the 
Shanar are of the Tamil jieoplc, the d( 3 sceiKl- 
ants of early Tamil colonics or of maraud- 
ing bands of Chola who frequently invaded 
ibe island both before and after the Christian 
era and still occupy all the north of Ceylon. 
The Shanar of Ceylon occupy a . higher 
social status than those of Tiuxiovelly, In 
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. the south of the Ocninsnia the Siinimr are pnly 
I second to the Maravai in numbers, iiinl more 
I than one-lialf oflhem {)rof(‘S.s the (diristianity 
j of the protesbint or liomish churches. The 

• otlier half follow demonology, the usual 
; bloody sacrifices and dovil-d.anees. In the 

sandy sea (roast wastes of tlio south of the 
‘ peninsula tli(‘y !».*ive wid(‘Iy extended the cul- 
I livation of tin? p.almyra tr(‘e, they are largely 
o(‘.cupied in extracting thopjdm wine. A man 

• will atteml to fibout dt) palm trees. Shanar 
, women lately wished lo covc'rtlnMr bosoms, and 
; I heir .attempt to do so was int(*rfer(Ml with by 
I liio nair !*;ice. A Inrge [>orl.ion of them arc 
i proprietors of sm;i!l patches of ground in 

j wliich th{‘y grow tlur palmyra. But th (3 ^ 
i majority nw as poor ;is ili(‘ aud pnllur 

; slaves (>f the rice-growing districts. The 
j Nadaii are in possession of extensive tracts of 
j land, }iesi(!(‘:-; claiming I’creditary rights of 
j scignorager over tinr lands and liai)il.*itions of 
1 the Shanars, and as a class ;i!'(r in (romfortahUi 
I circunistaiKX*;.. Klianar or S.anan trihe, in the 
I soutli of Imiia, al‘Out 'J’inneveliy hml Travan- 
I C‘»iv, are a dark-skimied race, with low forcr- 
licJids, sn:ik(‘n eyes and prominent eheek 
hones, timid and sopcrsiitious. They occiqiy, 
ip. co?isideral>l(r miiiilxas, tin* districts of 
Madura ami Tinnc veily, but two !»ot so good- 
; looking .MS the Maravar, ( il.hcr as to ])hysi(pic 
i or features. 7 . Govern ru nl /^rorccfG 

j inf/s ; T/tc Hervrcnd Jh\ Cffldwell on the 
: Tiiincvclhf Shrrnffv. 

! SHAN ■ SIvACK DYE is ol.lainud IVom 
j tlio Diospyros ninllis. Soo l..>yt*.s. 
i SHAN DAN^'vM. 'i'.'ot. Siuitalntn .'lilmin. 

, SHAN!),} Oi Jvohat. A third (piaiity 
! of land, it is .allowed to be fallow, and is cul- 
j tivated for paildy. . 

SIIANHAI (il.T., ilixT>, nlipa stellata.. 

SHANDA LAt,in:AI-; Him,. |>,uxns 
scniptM-virens. 

SHAX.h)PSh;, a cot ion ccai f, coloured 
l)ord{‘r and ( inis, n.-(.'d in .'vhyi'poor. 
j SIlA-j\ l>, A IhmsI (»f Ara^'an, of a 

iMaldisli-brovv: ) <*oIoiir. rough and ('oarsin. 

SHANc;, tli(‘ 2nd CJ; intise <ly nasty, b(‘gan 
n. C. 1 ooJ), lasted oOi) ye.ars lo lOAO. Twenty- 
eight reigns in liftecn gtaicrations. 

SIlAIsG, or Shang.ai, Hind. Fraxinns 
xantlioxylloides. 

SHANGALA, Hind. Hex dipyrema. 
SIIANGAM KIJPI, Tam. Volkamcriu 
inerrnis, Clerodcndron iiun inis, 

SHAN GAR, Hind. Prosopis spicigeni. 
SHANGAllF, Pkrs. Cinnabar. 
SHANGHAI, in lat. 31" N., and long. 
12P 30, E., is situated 14 miles from the 
mouth of the Wu-sung river, on its northoru 
bank. The Wu-sung opens into the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, below the town of Wu-sung. Tho 
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C 0 U|^iry nroinul in flut ntul uuintoroBtin^. In 
the town of Sliunghftoas welUis in trniny other 
large Chinese towns, there are a nnn)l)or of pub- 
lic. hot water bathing establishments. There arc 
two outer rooms used for undressing ; and 
dressing the first and largest is for tlie poorer 
classes ; tlio second for those who wish to 
bo more private. A placard hung near the 
door, informs you what the charges are, and a 
man stands there to rec.eivo the money on 
entrance. Arranged in rows down the middle 
and round the sides of both rooms ai’e a num- 
ber of small boxes or lockers furnished witli 
lock and key, into which the visitors put 
their clothes. The bathing-room is about 
80 feet long and 20 feet wide ; the water 
occupying the whole space except a narrow 
j)ath round the sides. The water is from 
1 foot to IS inches deep, and the sid(;s of 
iho bflth are liiu'd with marble slabs, from 
wliieh the bathers st(*p into tlie water and 
on which they sit and wasli thcauselves : 
the furanee is placed on th(i outside and the 
flues are cawied ])el()W tin* centre of the bath. 
Ill the afternoon and ev'cning this esfahlisli- 
ment is ci*owd(id with visitors, ainl on entering 
the hath room the first impression is almost 
insupportable, the hot steam or vapour meets 
you at the door, Ailing th(‘. eyes and ears and 
causing perspiration to run from every por(* 
of the body ; it almost darkens the place, and 
the ChinanicMi seen in this imperfect light 
with their brown skins and long tails sporting 
amongst the water, render the scene a most 
ludicrous one to an Englishman. Shan- 
ghai, is the most northerly and most im- 
portant of th (3 five ports that have h(»en 
opened to foreigners ; is a liecn, a dl.^^trict 
city of Siin-keang-(oo, in the province of 
Keang-soo, is situate on the right bank of the 
Woo-siing river, lies in lal. 30“ 25' N., and in 
long. 120“ 32' E., being distant from Cluisan 
about one hundred miles, in a north-westerly 
direction. The Woo-sung river flows into the 
Yang-tsze-kang (child of the ocean) which is 
called by man}^ and most appropriately, the 
the main artery of China, as it flows through 
many jirovinces, and some of the most wealthy 
cities of China arc built upon its banks. The 
Woo-suug, or Shang-liae river, is deep, and 
easily navigable wlicn the bearings are under- 
stood. Canal coal is found in abnndauce near 
Shang-hne. The interior of the island of Chu- 
sail is remarkably beautiful aud picturesque, 
and no part is mor(' beautiful than the long 
valley, christened by Europeans “ Anstru therms 
Valley,” as it was there that officer fell into 
the hands of the Chinese. Coal was used very 
early in China as fuel ; it is mentioned by Du 
Halde ns “ black stones dug out of the moun- 
tains, which stones burn when kmdlod,and are 
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used by many persons in preference to wood, 
of which there is abundance.” It is found in 
the north and in the south, and probably 
might be had in nearly every province in the 
empire. At Slimigluii, it has been used on 
board the government steamers. Le Oompto 
assures us that there is not any country bet- 
ter supplied with coal tban Cliiiia, and ho 
particularizes the provinces of Shan-se, Shen- 
se, and Cliihle. — Sirrs Vhina and Chinese, 
VoL i, pfK 209, 224, 23(5, 424, 425 ; Fortune's 
PVanderinff, p. 2()2-63. 

SHANGHAI BUTTER, Solid oil of 
Brnssica c.liinonsis. 

SIIAXGKUPI, Hixn. Volkamcria inermis. 

SHANGRT, or Saiigri, Hind. The seed- 
pods of tlu? jbund, Prosopis spicig(*ra, one 
of the common shrubs of the rakh or waste 
lauds of th(‘ I'^anjab, 

SHAN(4Nrz; Hind., Pkrs. Ginger. 

SIIANI — ? see Linden. 

SHANI, Tam. Cow-dung, see? T>rattie.s. 

SIIAN OIL, a peculiar oil used in Burmah 
for mixing with paints. Jt tierives its name 
from being made by tli(» Shan people, from, it 
is said, the fruit of the wood-oil tree, a species 
of Dipterocarpus. 

SHANK, the chunk shell. See Chank, 
Kurma, Sankasnra. 

SHAN KA JOGL sec Jogi, Yogi. 

SIlANKANIiAI. TIlvt)., I^TSHTr. Fire clay. 

SHANKASH WAR, see India. 

SHANK PUSHPU, Hind. Evolvulus 
alsinoides. 

SHANKU KARAM, Hind, Dracoce- 
pha I n rn 1 1 e ter o } )hy Hum. 

SHANMA, Hind. Tin* pea, Pisum sativum. 

SHAN MAI, also Mai nay, Burm. Indi- 
gofera linctoria, Lhiu. 

SHANPEE ISLANDS, in the Gillolo 
passage, a group of three or lour, extending 
north and south, 9 or 12 miles in about lat. 
0® 30' N. They are mostly level, of consi- 
derable size. 

SHANTEE, Sans., from sham, quiet. 
Sbantee-poora, Sans., from shantee, peace, 
and poora, a town. 

SllAN-SE, one of the smallest jirovinces in 
Cliina, it resembles in form an oblcmg lozenge, 
and is l)ounded on the north by Tartary, on 
the south and south-w(‘st by Ho-nan, on the 
east by Pe-ehe-Ie, and on the west by Slicn-sc. 

SIIAN-TUNG, is in the form of a long 
peninsula, extending towards Corea, dividing 
the Gulf of Pe-che-le from the Yellow 
Sen ; it is bounded on the north-west by 
Pc-che-le, on the south-east by Ho-nan, and 
on the south by Keang-sc. Its surface is 
estimated at 56,000 square miles, and tho 
population is nearly twenty-nine millions. 
Besideii grain, this province &up\)lics large 
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quantities of fish, a great portion of which, 
packed in ice, is sent to Pekin by the Impe- 
rial canal. Among the vegetable oils imported 
into Ningpo and other Cliinese ports, from 
SImntoug, Leatong and Teisin, are “oil of 
teuss,*’ obtained from green and dried peas, 
black oil of the fruit of the tree kin (?) and 
oil from the pea of Suchau. — Jfortune, 

SHANUCIII, Bkno. Alteruautherasessilis. 

SHAO-JI, see Sevaji. 

SHA-PHYU, a bast of Aracan, long, 
thin, smooth layers, light-coloured, tough and 
flexible. 

SHAPIANG, Hind. Witlumia coagulans. 

SHAPOO, or wild sheep of Ladakh. Moor- 
croft in his Travels, mentions seeing one 
killed near Lameru. — Adams. 

SIIAPOOH ISLAND, on the Arracan 
coast, its north-west point is in lat. 20* 46' 
N., and long. 92^ 20' E. 

SlIAPOOU, a city built by tlie monarch 
whose name it bore, the Sapores of Greek 
and Roman historians. j 

SHAPHOCllJ, Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. j 

SllAPlJR, I., the son of Ardashir of Persia, | 
he captured and flayed alive the Homan 
emperor Valerian. 

SHARA, or Sbara-gachh, Beng. Ramoon | 
tree, Trophis aspera. 

SHARA, Beng., Hind. Epicarpurus orien- 
talis. 

SIIARAWANI, Hind., of Dora Ismail 
Khan, Flacourtia sopiaria- 

SHARAET, Tam. Agathotes eliirayfa. 

SlIAHBAT, Hind. A cooling beverage, 
made of lime juice or pomegranate juice, or 
merely sugar and water, tlie Freiicli Ean-sucre. 
When a Bedouin turns bis back on a person, 
lie intends an insult. When a man prepares 
coffee he drinks the first cup — the “ Sharbat-i- 
kajari” of the Persians, and the “ Sulaymani 
of Egypt, render this precaution neccs.^ary 
The Sharbal-i-kajari is the “ Acquetta’^ of 
Persia, and derives its name from tlie present 
royal family. It is said to be a mixture of 
verdigris with milk : if so, it is a very cluni.sy 
engine of state policy, more proliably a ])oison 
of more activity. In Egypt and Mosul, 
Sulaymani (the common name for an Affghaii) 
is used to signify “ poison.’' The banks of the 
Nile are infamous for these arts, and Molioni- 
med Ali Pacl/a imported, it is said, jirofes- 
sioiial poisoners from Europe. — Burton s PiU 
yrimage to Meccahj VoL iii, p. 43. 

SHARBATI, Hind. “ Wine-coloured,” 
a yellow or reddish husked rice. 

SHAREGI, see Jehanabad. 

SHARGAR, Hind. Rhododendron cam- 
panulatum. 

SH ARGUNDEI, Hind. Lepidium sativum. 
SHARlil Hind. Prunus armeniaca. 
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SHARI AR, or Sarbazas,8ee Sassanian kyigSr 

SHARID, Hind. Philipsea calotropidis. 

SHAKIF^A, Hind. Auona squamosa. 
SHARIVA, Sans. Sarsaparilla. 
SHARKARA KUNDA, Sans. Convol- 
vulus batatas. 

SHA RLINNAY, Triantheiiia obcordata. 
SHARK. 

Kalb ul bahr, Au. | Auwal, Htnd. | lyii, yu, Majay. 

The sharks belong to the cartilaginous 
fishes, they abound in numbers and species, 
and are remarkable for their wide geographi- 
cal distribution. Tliey enter rivers to a con- 
siderable distance from the sea. Shark skin 
is used by the native workmen for polishing 
wood and ivory ; and shark-fiiis are largely 
exported to China. Sharks are numerous 
along all the coasts of Southern Asia. In 
the Siinderbuns, the hammer-headed shark, 
(Zygama), is occasionally cauglit off the 
Saiidheads. Sharks are said to attack the 
fair-skinned races more fnMjuently than men 
of darker hues, and the Pearl-divers of the 
Persian Gulf used to blacken tlieij; skins with 
a view to avoid these monsters. In the Gnlf 
1 of Manaar they are taken for the sake of their 
j oil, of which they yield such a quantity that 
[“shark’s oil’* is a recognised export. A 
I trade also exists in drying their fins, for which, 
owing to the gelatine contained in them, a 
really market is found in China ; whither 
the skin of the basking shark is also sent to 
be converted, it is said, into shagreen. Cc^ylon 
divers, Mr, Kerr and his assistant Mr. 
Creasy, after live days proved successful in 
iheir search after the missing treasure chest, 
the box was found eovoied with sand though 
sufficiently raised above the bed of the sea to 
iuterfere with the free perambulatious of tlie 
diver who stumbled against it amf was thus 
led to pick it up. Mr. Kerr had heard much 
of the sharks frequenting the roads, but ex- 
cepting that bo saw a largo shark moving 
through the water preceded by a number of 
pilot fish, his labors sufiered no interruption of 
the kind most dreaded. — TemiaiiV s Sketches 
of the Nat, Hist, of Ceylon^ p, 325. See Arts 
arid Manufactures. Fislieries, Fishes, Zygama. 
SHARKS’ FINS. 

Piiak, L)uk., (iv’A, Hinij. I Soora meoii sopputay Tam. 
lyu sirap, Yu Malay | 

Shaiks are iiumiM'ous and of great nize 
ill tlie sea? of the Eastern Archipelago, and 
their fins are a regular article of trade for 
tlie market of China, where they are prized 
for their real or imaginary stimulating and 
restorative qualities. The name for the shark 
in Millay and Javanese is lyu, or, abbre- 
viated Yu, and this name has a very exten- 
sive currency, for it is even found in some 
dialects of the islands of the Pacific. 
Sharks’ fins are largely exported from Bom- 
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bay and Madras to China, where they are 
mucli esteemed as a strengthening food. They 
are chiefly collected in the Persian and Ara- 
bian Gulfs, on the Coasts of Mekran and 
Malabar, and other places along the sea 
coasts. The Chinese fishmongers of the 
Straits’ Settlements, obtain sharks’ fins from 
the same localities which supply them with 
fish maws. These fins are not extensively 
selected from sharks (Squali), but equally 
from (llaias). Quantities examined at Pin- 
ang were composed of fins of the genera 
S tegostorna, Carcharias, Sphy rna, Pris tis, 
Bhiiiobatus, Trygon, and Myliobatis. Of 
all fishes, sharks and rays are the most 
valuable to the Chinese. The fish and en- 
trails of all, not even the electric rays (Tor- 
pcdiuidcai) excepted, are eaten either fresh or 
dried, the skin is used for polishing or con- 
vertedi into shagreen ; gelatine is obtained 
from the larger fins, glue from the smaller. 
All, except the caudal fins, are cut at the root 
so as to leave as little flesh Jis possil)le. The 
root is dipijed in wetted lime (ehunam) in 
the erroneous belief of preventing attacks of 
insects, and then the fins are dried in the sun! 
Those imported in Straits’ Settlements are 
packed promiscuously in gunny bags, each 
containing from one-half to one pikul. Ac- 
cording to the value in the Chinese market, 
the fishmongers assort the fins in two kinds, 
‘‘white” and “black.” Tlie white consists ex- 
clusively of the dorsal fins, which are on both 
sides of a uniform light colour and reputed to 
yield more gelaiine than the other fins. In 
China, the lovers of gelatinous soups pay from 
30 to 40 Spanish Dollars per pikul of white 
tins. The pectoral, ventral and anal fins pass 
under the^ denomination of black fins. The 
colour, however, varies according to the 
specJes from buff to grey or brown, and most 
of them are of two different colours, the 
upper surface being dark, the lower light. 
The black fins, for obvious reasons the most 
numerous, are supposed to yield a compara- 
tively small quantity of gelatine and sell in 
China from 15 to 20 Spanish Dollars per 
pikul. Mr. W. T. Lewis has communicated 
the annexed table, showing the quantity of 
sharks* fins imported into, and exported during 
10 years from Pinang to China. The total 
quantities of sharks’ fins imported into and 
exported from Prince of Wales* Island, from 
1832-3 to 1842-3, were: — 


IMPORTS. 

exports. 

1832—33 

to 

1841—42 

Quantity 

inFikulfi 

Value in 
Spanish 
Dollars 

1832-33 

to 

1841-42 

Quantity 

inPikuls 

Value in 
Spanish 
Dollars 

Total.. 

1,350 

19.216 

Total.. 

3,111 

48.036 


Sharks’ fins are sought for from the Indian 
ocean to the Sandwich islands to supply the 
Chiuese market. The chief supply is from 
Bombay and the Persian Gulf, They are fat, 
cartilaginous, and when cooked, esteemed by 
the Chiuese as a stimulant and tonic. They 
should be thoroughly dried and kept from 
auy moisture. About five hundred pieces are 
contained in a pikul. The price is from 6 to 
60 Spanish Dollars per pikul. There seems 
to be little or no clmice as to wliat species of 
shark the fins are from, but those of a whitish 
colour are valued much higher than the black 
sort. Sharks and rays of all kinds form a 
common article of food on the Chinese sea 
coast. The trade in sharks’ fins is likely to 
extend at the north. From Travancore sharks’ 
fins are largely exported to China, also from 
every marii.ime country, between the Arabian 
Gulf and the East Indian islands. A pikul of 
shark-fins usually sells in China as high as 
32 Sp. Dollars, or £6 D. perewt., which high 
price makes it evident, that they are only 
articles of luxury for the use ol‘ the rich. In 
the market of Macassar the ordinary price is 
about 15 Sp. Dollars, or £2 16s. S^d. per 
cwt. In the four 3 -^ears 1857-8 to 1860-1, 
shark-fins, to the value of £60,467 were 
exported from India to China and oilier 
places, nearly all of it from Bombay. There 
are many large boats with crews of twelve 
men each, constantly employed in the shark- 
fishery at Kiirrachee. The value of the fins 
sent to Bombay varies from Ils. 13,000 to 
Rs. 18,000 a year. Of this a portion only 
passes directly iuto the hands of the fisher- 
men, each boat earning perhaps lis. 1,000 
annually, or Rs. 100 for each man. From this 
falls to be deducted the cost of material and 
other charges. This traile was noticed by Dr. 
Hoyle in 1842. It affords on some occasions to 
Bombay alone, taking fisb-maws and sliark-fins 
together, as much as four lacs of rupees — 
£40,000, and furnishes the chief means of sup- 
port to at least three thousand fishermen or, 
including their families to probably not less 
than fifteen thousand human beings. One boat 
will sometimes capture at a draught as many 
as a hundred sharks of different sizes, but 
sometimes they will be a week, sometimes a 
mouth, without securing a single fish. The 
fishermen are very averse to revealing the 
amount of their captures : inquiries of this 
sort are supposed by them to be made exclu- 
sively for the purpose of taxation. The 
great basking shark, or mhor, is always har- 
pooned : it is found floating or asleep near 
the surface of the water, and is then struck 
with a harpoon eight feet long. The fish 
once struck is allowed to run till tired, and 
is thou pulled in and beaten with clubs till 
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stunned. A large hook is now hooked into 
its eyes or nostrils, or wherever it eau be got 
most easily attached, — and by this the shark 
is towed' in shore : several bouts are requisite 
for towing. Tlie rahor is often forty, some- 
times, sixty feet in length ; the mouth is 
occasionally four feet wide. All other varie- 
ties of shark ai‘e caught in nets in sometliing 
like the way in w'hich herrings are caught 
in Europe. The net is made of strong Eng- 
lish whip-cord, the mesh about six inches : 
they are generally six feet wide, and are 
from six to eight hiindi*ed fathoms, from 
three-quarters to nearly a mile, in length. 
On the one side are floats of wood, about 
four feet in length, at intervals of six feet ; 
on the other, pieces of stone. The nuts are 
sunk in deep water from eighty to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, well out at sea : they aixs 
put in one day and taken out the next, so 
that they are down two or (hrtje times a 
week, according to the state of the weather j 
and success of the fishing'. The lesser sharks 
are occasionally found dead, — (he larger ones 
mucli exhausted. On beiug taken home, the 
fins are cut off and dried on the sands in the 
sun : the flesh is cut up in loui,' stripes and 
salted for food, and the liver is taken out and 
crushed down for oil. The head, backbone, 
and entrails, arc left on the shore to rot, or 
thrown into the sea, where numberless little 
sharks are gcuerally on the watch to eat up 
tlie remains of their kindred. The fishermen 
themselves are only concerned in the capture 
of the sharks : so ^oon as they are landed 
they are purchased by Ihinia merclinnts, on 
whose account all the other operations are 
performed. The Bania collect them in largo 
quantities, and transmit them to agents in 
Bombay, by whom they are sold for shipment 
to China. Not only are the fins of all the 
ordinary varieties of sliark prepared for the 
market, but those also of the saw-fish, of the 
cat-fish, and of some varieties of ray or skate 
— the latter, indeed, merges almost insensibly 
into the form of the shark. The cat-fish, 
known in India by the same name as in Bri 
tein, has a head very like that of its European 
congeoer, from which it difiTers in all other 
respects most remarkably. Its skin is of a 
tawny yellowish brown, shading from daik- 
brown on tte back to dirty-yellow on the 
belly : it is beautifully covered ail over with 
spots, of the shape and size of those of the 
leopard, similarly arranged. The value of 
sharks’ fins annually exported from Bombay 
amounts to betwixt a lakh and a half and 
two lakhs of rupees : the largest fishery at 
any given port is probably that of Kurrachee, 
which affords nearly one-tenth of the whole, 
but the shaik-fisheiy is conducted all nlong i 


the Bombay coast. The fishermcii along <h( 
Bombay coasts are divided into four grMt 
castes, over each of which a headman oi 
jemadar presides : 1, Wayttree ; 2, Son* 
koli ; 8, Dongur-koli ; 4, Thankur-koli, 
One great jemadar or chief, rules supreme 
ill the craft over all the fisher-castes. The 
value of sharks’ fins annually exported from 
Bombay amounts to betwixt a lakh and 
a half and two lakhs of rujiees ; the largest 
fishery at any given poi-t is probably that o) 
Kurratthee, which affords nearly one-tenth ot 
the whole, but the shark-fishery is conducted 
all along the Bombay coasts. Sharks’ fins ant: 
‘ tripuug,’ or sea slug, are exported by the 
Bugis boats from the eastern parte of the 
island of Borneo ; they are first sent to Singa- 
pore, afterwards to China. 

In the Fiji says a writer, we were puzzled at 
one time to make out the use of a enviously 
formed piece of wood, about four feet long, and 
in shape very much like a whale boat, but solid ; 
from a holeiii the centre descended ustrongcord 
of twisted rattan, forming a ruiMiiiig noose, 
like a hangman’s knot. The mystery was 
solved shortly after. As I was leaning out oi 
(.lie cabin windows, when there was just 
siifiicient wind to give the ship steerage-way, 
I observed a shark swimming Jeisurely along 
some twenty fathoms below the surface. The 
natives from their canoes observed the monster 
about tho .«nme time. la a few minutes 
several of these oddly-shaped buoys were 
dropped into tho water. Some of our people 
fancy they saw tiiem sprinkle a powder in a 
sort of magic cinde round the buoys ; I did 
not observe (hem use any bait : what charm 
they used, if any, we did not ascertain, 
but certain it is that the shark sl^ortiy after 
rose, and was fool enough to shove his head 
into the fabtl noose, when he was os complete- 
ly hanged iu liis own element as ever rogue 
WHS from the gallows’ tree. The buoyaucy of 
the flout prevented his diving with it. Having 
flourished his tail about for twenty minutes, 
he was drawn up by his head on a level with 
tho water, and there belaboured with the 
heavy end of their paddles until he seemed 
satisfied that resistance was useless ; they 
then tumbled him bodily into tho canoe, and 
hurried on shore amidst the yelling of the 
whole fiotilln, where no doubt he underwent 
the furthMT^ process of dissection. — KeppeVa 
Ind. Aroi^ Vol. ii, pp. 205-6 j Low' a Sara- 
wak, p. ; Bombay Monthly Timea, from 
ilth to 24tA May 1850 ; Br. Boyle, on the 
production of lainglaaa, London, 1842. See 
Fisheries, Fishes, Zygeena. 

SHAKOI, Sbaroli, or Shurlige, Fanj. Cwy- 
lus columa, Linn. 

SHARON, a fertile sii ip of land on the sea 
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coaBt between Joppa and Caesarea. Over 
tbe*valley of Sbaron, the road passes to 
Rama, wild roses are. to be found upon it, 
apd it is sprinkled witii flowers. *It shall 
come to pass,’ sajs Ezekiel, in that day, ‘1 will 
give to gad,’ or the Scythians, * a burial place 
in Israel, the valley of the passengers on the 
east of tlie sea. And it shall stop the noses 
of them that pass by, and there shall they 
bury gad and all his mu1titude.’-~-/SAtnner’« 
Overland Journey^ Vol. i, p. 186 ; Sharpe's 
History oj Egypt, Vol. hpp. 32, 133 ; Diod. 
Sic., lib. i, 6, 7. 

SIIARPEY, Captain Alexander, visited the 
Ked Sea and Aden, in A. d. 1609, in the 
Ascension, a vessel belonging to the E. I. 
Company. 

SRARRA, An. Hind., Fkks. Law ; 
equity, the precepts of Maliomed ; religion ; 
faith, justice. The faquir or darvesh act 
in accordance with religion (ba-sharra) or 
difierently (be-sharra). Tliey are classed as 

Ba-shara, fanuly>men and living according 
to the laws^of the Koran. 

Be*shara, without the law, majzub, celo- 
bates, whose sanctity places them above the 
laws of the Koran. 

In India, the chief fakirs are 
Kadaria or Banawa whose Molanej. 

founder lived atBagdad. Bafai or Gnrzniar. 
Ghistiafollowcrs of Banda Jnlalia. 

' nawaz whose shrine is Sohana. 

at Kulburgah. Naksk bandia. 

Shuturiah. Bawai>iari ka Fakir. 

Tabkatia or Madria. 

— Wilson's Gloss. 

SHART, Akab.^ Hind. From shart 
karna, to wager, a term employed by mahoT 
medans in Southern India to indicate a horse 
conveyance, either buggy or palaukin carriage. 
In Bomljay, the Tamil words Siki’am>po, 
literally go quickly, are applied to the latter 
conveyance. 

SHARUDIYA, Sans., from sharada, the 
clear sky season. 

SHARUNNE, Tam. Trianthema obcor- 
data, Roxb. 

SHARUNNE-KIBE, Tam. Glinus trian- 
themoides. 

SHARVELLKIBE, Tam. Trianthema. 

8HABWA, Hind. Brassica, sp. 

SHA-SI, Burm. Catechu. 

SHASTRA, Sans. The holy books of the 
hindoos. Of the six Vedauga or bodies of 
learning, three belong to grammar ; one relates 
to religions ceremonies ; a flftb to the whole 
compass of mathematics ; and the sixth, to the 
explanation of obscure words or phrases in 
the Vedas. Subordinate to these Anga (though 
the reason of the arrangement is not obvious,) 
are the series of sacred poems, the body of law, 
and the six philosophical shastras. Shastra, 
Sans., is from shas, to rule. See Veda. 
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SHASTRT, see Bhairava. 

SHATAWAR-KA-PATTA, Hind. As- 
paiRgns racemosus. 

SHaTAWI, Malbai.. Asparagus adscen* 
dens, Hoxb. 

SHATCHAKRA, see Yng byasa. 

SHATHA-KUPPA, Tsi.. Anetihum sowa. 

SHATIR, a running footman, or messenger. 

SHATKRATU, see Indra. 

SHATOOL, seeKanawer. 

SHAT'UL-ARAB, literally the rivor of 
the Arabs, is the united stream of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and is about 700 yards broad ; 
its ordinary depth 30 fedt’.‘*' Within a distance 
of 22^ miles by water, or 20| miles direct, 
S. 70* E. ft forms three large islands between 
its fork and the small town of Mohamai'ali. 
Here the Karum enters it, after a long 
course from the Koh-i-zard through Shuster, 
Ahwaz and other places. After the junc- 
tion of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, 
this one tidal channel has the well-known 
appellation of Sbatt-el-Arab, when five miles 
wlow Kurnah the united waters receive 
tiose of the Kerah, or Kerkhah, which, coming 
from the mountains of Ardelan through an 
extensive litict of country, passes a short 
distance westward of the ruins of Susa and 
likewise of the town of Hawizah, After 
receiving this accession, the Shatt-el-Aiwh 
flows through date groves and near several 
villages, chiefly on the left bank, and at length 
arrives opposite Basrah, which is 39^ miles by 
the river, and 36 miles S. 34* E. direct from 
Kurnah. In the whole of this distance there 
are but two islands, both of them large : and 
the river has an average width of 600 yards, 
with a depth of 21 feet ; it has a current of 
two knots per hour during the flowing, and 
three knots per hour during the ebb tide, 
empties itself into the Persian Gulf, 80 miles 
from Bassorah. —Euphrates and Tigris, Cot. 
Chesney, p. 39 ; Ed. Eerrier's Joum., p. 28. 
See Koiman, Koorna, Khuzistan. 

SHATRA, Pebs., Dck. Furaaria offici- 
nalis, Fumaria parviflora, W. If A. 

SHATRANJI, Hind. A cotton carpet. 

SHATT-AL-DIJLAH, see Tigris. 

SHATURUJ, Pebs. Fumaria parviflora, 
W.SfA. • 

SHATUT, Ddk. Morus atropurpnrea. 

8HAVALI, It. Shawls. 

SHAVING. There are amongst hindooa 
propitious days for this. 

SHAVIRUM, Tam. One of the mercurial 
preparations of India. 

SHAUNIZ, Hind. Cuminum cyminum, 
black cummin. 

SHAWAyHiNp., Pushtu. Dalbergiaaissoo,*' 
sissu tree. 

SHAWA, Hind. Populus cUiata. 
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6HAWALI, Hind. 
SHAWLS. 

CShali. Ghales, Fr. 

Hdialeii, . 

Slwwl, G0&,HiitD. 


Bosa webbiana. 


Chalet. 

SohatraloR, 

Saluvaigal, 

Saluvalu. 


Port. 

Sp. 

Tam. 

Tbl. 


Obr. 

. . , , Pbrh. 

IfflitaTali. It. 

KaTin-rambui, Malay. . 

These well-lsnowii artioles of dress, made of 
wool, silk, or more commouly of silk and wool 
mixed. Fine shawls ai'e made at Cashmere, 
and are lai’gely exported from Bombay to 
London. The chief seats of the shawl manu- 
factui'e in Britain are Paisley and Norwich ; 
the French shawls are, however, much more 
esteemed than the Englisli. Although in 
many branches of textile manufacture, £ng> 
land has outstripped her oriental teacher, 
there is still found among the workmen of 
tile east, a degree of taste in the adjustment 
of their designs, an amount of skill applied 
tot^e_ getting-up of the fabric and the blend- 
ing of patterns and colours so aptly combined, 
as to leave nothing to be desired, but rather 
to show that what we are now arriving at in 
arts design by the aid of scientilic teachings, hat 
been practised amongst that ancient rahc 
during the last thousand years. The correct 
principle which science has laid down in the 
schools of the west, that the patterns and 
colours of woven goods sliould diversify plain 
surfaces without disturbing the impression of 
flatness, has evidently been known to them 
fi*om the earliest times. Nor is it in this alone 
tiiat the workmen of the east excel : they are 
equally celebrated for the rich and varied 
beauty of their patterns, and the strict appro- 
priateness of these to the colours employed. 
Foremost amongst the woven fabrics of India 
are the world-famed shawls of Cashmere, the 
finest of which, in spite of many imitations in 
Europe, are still produced iu the “ Vale of 
Cashmere,” whence continues to come the sup- 
ply of the roost valuable wool employed in 
the manufacture. The Cashmere goat tlirives 
nowhere so well as amidst the grassy ravines 
and shady clefts of the Cashroerian hills ; and 
firom the neck and uuderpart of the body of 
the animal is taken the fine, flossy, silk-like 
luur, which is worked up into these beautiful 
shawls with an exquisite taste and skill which 
all the mechanical ingenuity of Europe has 
nevmr beeo >ble to imitate with more than 
partial success. Mention may be found of 
theee shawls in the Mahabharata and other 
a n aient works of the east. The people of 
the countries adjacent to Cashmere are there 
spoken of as bringing skins and cloths of 
wool embroidered with gold as tribute to the 
^sovereign. From the Ayeen Akbari, wiit- 
ten in the sixteenth century, we gather that 
the emperor Akbar encouraged the manu- 
fluiture of these shawls by evciy means in < 
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his power, even designing some himstif, and 
introducing a greater and richer vai'ietjP of 
colours in their patterns. The same woi'k 
informs us of the extension of this manuf 
facture to the state of Lahore, where it is 
said there were then a thousand manufactories 
employed on them. A mixture of wool and 
silk for turbans is also spoken of ; and some 
space is occupied with an enumeration of the 
various qualities of the shawls and turbans, 
and the mode of classifying them for value. 
Since the above period, the many troubles aud 
political changes in the position of the country 
liave materially afiected this brauch of indus- 
try ; and we accordingly find that from 30,000 
looms, which was at one time the number at 
work in Lahore, there were, some years since, 
but 16,000. Doubtless the more settled state 
of the country, and the increasing demand 
for the article in various parts of the world, 
will now help to revive this manufacture. 
In all eastern countries the shawl is ever con- 
sidered the most essential and graceful part 
of ornamental dress ; and even in Europe, 
with their many beautiful imitations, the true 
Cashmere shawl is still sought aud paid for at 
enormous prices. Even in India it is by no 
means unusual for a rajah to pay ten thou- 
sand rupees (1,OOOZ.) for one of the finest of 
those productions ; and which, in all probabi- 
lity, will have cost the labour of a whole 
family for a life-time. The annual value of 
these shawls imported into Great Britain 
does not exceed six or seven thousand pounds, 
and forms no sort of criterion as to the yearly 
produce of the Cashmerian looms, since by 
far the most valuable are taken by native 
rulers and rajahs, and large quantities are 
also despatched to Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
America, aud continental Europe. Previous 
to the imitation of these goods at Paisley, the 
imports had amounted to as much as 16,0001. 
annually. In embroidered shawls, scarfs, 
handkerchiefs, &c., iu silk, cotton, aud mixed 
fabrics, India stands pre-eminent. Hei'e also, 
as in the make of Cashmere shawls, the 
hindoos, by their skilful aud delicate mani- 
pulation, are able to produce fabrics of such 
exquisite fineness, as to defy the more scienti- 
fic labours of European nations. Their scarfs 
of brocaded gold and silver, laid upon red, 
white, and green grounds, and worked in aud 
interspersed with beetle’s wings aud other 
ornaments, are at once tlie wonder and ad- 
miration of the world. 

Bang alone Silk Shatols . — At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, two Bangalore Silk Bed 
Quilts, exhibited by Mo(»ishee NunjapiA 
Dondala Esmursan were good specimens of 
this description of native manufactnre» but 
were priced so much abo ve their real value as to 
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pravoit their being brought into general uee. 
A San^tore silk shawl by Moonshee Nun> 
japah, weighing 2 lbs., 3 oz., 5^ dr., price 
125 Rs., was the best woven fabric of this 
description, and the jury awarded him a 2Dd 
Class Medal. 

Mr. Moorcroft in the early pai't of the 
19th century estimated the annual value of 
the Cashmere manufacture of shawls at 
£300,000, but this seems a small estimate if 
the raw material be worth £75,000 alone, 
that is, 1,000 horse loads of 300 pounds, 
each pound being worth five shillings. In the 
11 years, 1850~51 to 1800-61, the quantities 
aud values of Cashmere shawls exported 
from India, were as under ; — 

Years. 


1850- 61 

1851- 52 
1862«83 
18.'sa-54 
1854-55 
1865-.56 

Of the above, 90 pur cent, was shipped from 
Bombay ports, and 80 per cent, to the United 
Kingdom, Suez, the Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs,— America, France aud Chinn taking 
the remaining part. The Central Committee, 
Laliore, reported that this is now by fur the 
most important mauurauturu in the Punjab ; 
hut thirty years ago it was almost entirely 
confined to Kashmir. At tho period alluded 
to, a terrible famine visited Kashmir ; and, in 
consequence, numbers of the shawl weavers 
emigrated to tho Panjab, aud settled in Um* 
ritsur, Nurpur, Dinangar, Tilaknath, Jellapur 
and lioodianah, in all of which places the 
manufacture continues to flourish. The best 
shawls of Panjub manufacture are manufac- 
tured at*Umritsur, which is also an empori- 
um of the shawl-trade. But none of tho 
shawls made in thc^Panjab can compete with 
the best shawls made in Kashmir itself; first, 
because the Puujai< manufacturers are unable 
to obtain the finest kinds of wool, and 
secondly, by reason of the inferiority of the 
dyeing, the excellence of whicli in Cashmere 
is attributed to some chemical peculiarity in 
the water there. On receipt of the raw pashm 
or shawl wool, the first operation is that ot 
cleaning ; this is done generally by women ; 
the best kind is cleaned with lime and water, 
but ordinarily the wool is cleaned by being 
shaken up with flour. The next operation 
is that of separating the hair fr<vn the pashm ; 
this is a tedious operation, and tlie value of 
the cloth subsequently manufactured vai'ies 
with the amount of care bestowed upon it. 
The wool thus cleaned and sorted is spun 
into tblread with tlie common *churka’ or 
native spinning-machine. This is also an 


Pieces. 

Value. 

Years. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

13,405 

£171,709 

185(5-57 

? 

£290,640 

10,594 

146,270 

1857-58 

? 

227,618 

16,711 

215,659 

1858-.59 

? 

310,027 

? 

170,153 

1859-60 

? 

252,828 

? 

197,890, 

1860-61 

? 

351,093 

? 

209,279| 





operation requiring, greaf cave. White pash- 
ineea thread of the finest qualify will some- 
times cost as much as £2 10s. a potmd. The 
tliread is next dyed, and is then ready for the 
loom. The shawls are divided into two great 
classes, viz., woven shawls, called *Teliwa- 
lah ;* and worked shawls. Shawls o£ the 
former class are woven into separate piepes, 
which are, when required, sewn tt^ether 
with such precision that the sewing is im- 
perceptible. These are the most highly 
prized of the two. In worked shawls, the 
pattern is worked with the needle upon a 
piece of plain pashmeea or shawl-cloth. A 
woven shawl made at Cashmera of the best 
materials, and weighing 7 lbs., will cost 
in Cashmere as much as £300. Of this 
amount, the cost of the material, including 
thread, is £30 ; the wages of labour, £100 ; 
miscellaneous expenses, £50 ; dufy, £70. 
Besides shawls, various other articles of 
dress, such as choga, or outer robes, ladies’ 
opera cloaks, smoking-caps, gloves, &c., are 
made of pashmeea. Latterly great com- 
plaints have been made by European firms 
of the adulteration of the texture of Cash- 
mere shawls ; and there is no doubt that 
such adulteration is practised especially by 
I mixing up Cashmere wool with real pashm. 
In order to provide some guarantee against 
this, it has been proposed that a guild 
or company of respectable traders shonld 
be fomed, who should be empowered to 
affix on all genuine shawls a trade-mark, 
which should be a guarantee to the public 
that the material of the shawl is genoine 
pashm, especially as the Indian Penal Code 
provides a punishment for those who eonn- 
terfeit or falsify trade-marks, or knowingly 
sell goods marked with counterfeit or false 
trade-marks. At Delhi, shawls ai'e made up 
of pashmeea, worked with silk and embroidered 
with gold lace. A very delicate shawl is made 
of the wool of a sheep found in the neighbour- 
hood of Ladak and Kulu : the best wool is 
procurable in a village near Ramput', on the 
Sutlej ; hence the fabric is called *Rampnr 
Chudder.’ The other woollen manufactures 
in tlie Punjab aud Peshawur are choga, made 
of the wool of the Dumba sh^ep, and of 
camel’s hair, and choga made of Patti, or &e 
hair of the Cubul goat. The shawl bafs 
or weavers of the Punjab, according to their 
means, keep up an establishment of hova, 
three to four hundrad shagird, or appren- 
tices, cliildreu from five years of aM, 
to oldt ■'•n and women of eighty. ^ IAa 
shawl bat pays to government a eajathtion 
tax of from 16 and 18 to 50 rupebs per 
annum, for each shagird that he employs. 
The Argoun merchants and traders of La^ 
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and Chanthan have made it a point, from about three hnif-pence. Tbougfa the 8bawh> 
time immemorial to advance large sums of weavers of Cashmere are thus scantily* re- 
money for the purchase of pam throughout warded, th| fabric they produce has often been 
the difibrent districts of pam-producing pro- sold in London at from 100/. to 400/. the 
Tinces. .The Cashmere woollen &bric is now shawl. But it is fair to state that the mann- 
mannfactuied in other towns, in the form factuie of a remarkably fine and elaborate 
of shawls, coats, scarfs. Formerly Casbmeye shawl will sometimes occupy a shop for a 
sh^lswereexquisitely woven, with unrivalled whole year, two or three or perhaps four 
elegance and chasteness of design, softness persons, being constantly engaged on it. 
and finish in quality, arrangement of colours Plain shawls are simply woven Vith a long 
and use of dyes, which the finest Paisley and narrow and heavy shuttle, but variegated 
French shawls do not approach. These ex- shawls are worked with wooden needles in- 
quisite shawls of Cashmere became rarer and stead of a shuttle, there being a separate 
rarer every year, and their place has been needle for each colour. In some of the richest 
nsdrped by hand-embroidered fabrics of lower shawls, scarcely a quarter of an inch is corn- 
value, with more showy and more vulgar pletcd by three persons in one day. Some- 
patterns. In the Panjab and in Delhi, of times, in order to hasten the process, a shawl 
late years, workmen have commenced to is made in separate pieces in different looms, 
embroider Cashmere cloths and net with floss and the pieces are afterwards sewed together 
silk and braid, but solely for sole to Euro- This is done with great dexterity, so Jhat it 
peans, who weai* them as tunics, jackets, is not immediately detected. An overseer at 
scarfs, and the like. In the hand-worked each loom, superintends the workmen, and if 
Cashmere shawls, as also in tlie Delhi work, the pattern be new, he directs them as to the 
wooden needles of hard wood are used figures and colours, keeping before him a 
slightly charred, with a hole in the paper-pattern of the device whicfi is to be 
centra of tlie needle to receive the yarn, producted. The rough or inferior side of the 
Cashmere weavers have settled at Umritsir shawl is uppermost on the fmme, nevertheless 
and Jellalpur and other places, and have the pattern is most accurately preserved by 
flourished. Cashmere shawls have still, how- the workers, who sit on benches while so 
ever, a wide-spread fame, on account of employed. The shawls are made both long 
their extreme softness, brilliancy, and ele- and square, the former generally measuring 
gance ; and it has long been tlie aim . of 54 inches wide, and 126 long, the latter 63 
European nations to imitate, and if possible to to 72 inches square. They are exquisitely 
equal them, applying to their manufacture soft and warm, surpassing in these respects 
tile more speedy and elaborate methods every other clothing material. In some parts 
which modern science has placed within of Asia these shawls are worn just as they 
rekeh. The oriental shawls are woven by an come from tlie loom ; but all those destined 
extremely slow process, and are therefore for India are carefully washed and packed 
very costly. The date of the manufacture is near Lahoi’e. The extent of the manufacture 
unknown, but Cashmere shawls have been in Cashmere has been difierently' stated : 
celebrated ever since tlie British estab- some years ago there were said to be 16,000 
lished themselves in India. As far as can looms in that kingdom ; find if it be correct 
be gathered from the observations of various that above five shawls (including the inferior 
writers, the Thibetan wool, being imported qualities : are made on an average at each 
from Tibet and Tartary into Cashmere, is loom during the year, this gives a totel of 
firat bleached to rid it of a greyish hue which 80,000 shawls as the annual produce of tlie 
naturally belongs to it, then spun into yarn kingdom. When Cashmere was tributary to 
by women, and dyed of various colours. The Affghanistan, a considerable portion of the 
yam is next given out to the weavers by a revenue was exacted in shawls instead of 
merchant, who perhaps enters largely into money. 

the shawl trade, and engages a number of The beauty and value of Cashmere shai^ls 
shops in which men work for him ; or else be has led to various imitations, which at length 
supplies a cmrtain number of ovei'seers called have proved snccessfnl, both in France and 
TJstad with yarn, delivering to them at the Great Britain. The government of the fomer 
same time instructions as to the quality, country gave encouragement to a patriotic 
colour, patterns, Ac., of the goods, and these and zealous man, M. Jaubert, who_ exposed 
men cany on the manufacture at their own himself to great risk and hardship, in briug- 
houses, with the help of ordinary weavers, ing from th^e East in 1823, a flock of Tibet 
The TJstad receive six or eight pice a day goats, part of which were successfully reu’ed 
for their wages, the common workmen from at St. Oven, near Faris. The climate suited 
one to four pice, the value of a pice being them well, so that for several years the pro- 
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prietor was enabled to sell a great number of 
male tnd female goats, whiuh were called 
Cusbmere goats. Cashmere wool i^till im- 
ported from Tibet and comes into Europe by 
way of Casan, on the eastern bank of tlie 
Volga. The mills for spinning it are very 
numerous in France where thiee principal 
(descriptions of Cashmere shawls are manu- 
factured, at Paris, Lyons, and Nismes. The 
Paris s^wle, are principally of the kind 
known as'Fi'ench Cashmere, in which, by the 
«id of the draw-loom and of the Jacquard, a 
surface appearance is given precisely similar 
to that of the oriental shawls. Both the 
warp and the weft are the yarn of pure 
Cashmere down : the iigures and colours of 
Indian shawls are faithfully copied, and the 
deception would be complete, did not the 
reverse side show tlio cut ends. What is 
called tjte hindoo shawl, manufactured at 
Paris, has its waip in spun silk wliich reduces 
the price. These imitation shawls are exe- 
cuted by as many shuttles as there are colours 
employed, which are thrown across the warp 
according to tlie requirements of tiie pattern, 
and being in many cases introduced only at 
intervals, tlie yarn remains floating loose at the 
liack of the piece, and is cut off afterwards. 
To contrive a metliod of weaving shawls that 
should be, like the eastern ones, both sides 
alike, was a difficult task, but was at last ac- 
complished by Parisian ingenuity. In this 
case the yarns of the weft are not only equal 
in number to the colours of the pattern, but 
there are also as many little shuttles or pirns 
filled with these yams as there are colours to 
be repeated in the breadth of the piece. Each 
of these small pirns or bobbins passes through 
X)uly that portion of the flower in which tlie 
colour of ilb yarn is to appear and stops on 
the one side and the other of the cloth exactly 
at its limit : it then ilturus upon itself, after 
having crossed the thread of the adjoining 
shuttle. From this reciprocal interweaving 
of the various yarns of the shuttles, it happens 
that, although the weft is made up of a great 
number of different threads yet they form a 
a continuous line in the whole breadth of the 
web, upon which the lay or batten acts in the 
usual manner. The great ait consists in 
avoiding confusion of the shuttles, and in not 
striking up the lay till all have done their 
part. A woman assisted by two girls is able 
to conduct the whole operation. But this 
close imitation of the oriental shawl is a very 
slow process, and tlierefore the shawls must 
be necessarily costly. Lyons is famous, for 
its Tibet shawls, the weft of which is yam, 
with a mixture of spun silk. Tlie shawls of 
Nispies are celebrated for their low price, 
and tlie ingenuity with which spun silk, 
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Thibet down, and cotton, are all worked up 
together. 

The Cashmere shawls are nstially divided 
into three groups, the ** Border Shawl 
the Rizal or shawl of the finest texture, 
and tlie ordinary Cashmere shawl. Cash- 
mere, and the next, in quality Umritsir 
shawls, poMiess unequalled fineness, deliitacy, 
and warmth. These shawls are brought to 
Bombay in large quantities direct from Cash- 
mere, which are almost entirely exported to 
London. The trade is entirely in the hands 
of the natives. 

Tlie great Punjab mart for Cashmere shawls, 
as Amritsar. The largest import is of pash- 
miiia goods, consisting of shawls, needle- 
worked goods (umlikar), embroidered chogas, 
&c., plain pashmiiia cloth, shawls of kinds, 
square, long, and double, both woven and 
worked by hands, tlie latter being called 
“umlikar.” About a. d. 1860 the mahanijali 
of Caslimere, to check the deterioration in the 
quality of shawls manufactured in his do- 
minions, issued tiie following circular : — Be it 
known that in the city of Hiree Nugger, alius 
Cashmere, a Paradise 6u earth, the iinmber of 
men and women employed in tlie occupation 
of shawi-weaviiiu aggregates 70,000, and in 
fact nearly all the iiiliabitants of this far fumed 
city are connected with the trade. That 
owing to the dulnessof the market in England 
and France, caused chiefly by the inferior 
description of shawls manufactured, many 
tradesmen and merciiauts have been subjected 
to heavy loss and some to bankruptcy, and a 
large proportion of weavers have been thrown 
out of employ. On the maharajah’s late tour 
through Cuslii^ere the ciiciimstance occupied 
his chief attention and from the infoitnatioiu 
he obtained lie ordered the following rules to 
be estublisliod in order to serve both manufac- 
turers and traders : 

1. — Shawls to be uniform in size as fol- 
low ; — 

Lady’s sltawls, 3^ yards by 1 ^ 
Turbans, 2 „ by 2 

Jamuwar, „ by 3 

2. — Any shawl liadly wove to to destroyed 
— the value to be recovered by the proprietor 
from the weaver. Should the fault lie with 
the proprietor, he will be punished by the 
Government. 

3. — A designer is at liberty to dispose off 
his designs, but sliould he attempt to conceal 
any part of a design which is purchased from 
him, he will to severely punished. 

4. — Any ^j^Isrson convicted of robbing a firm 
of a design will to severely punished. 

6.— One designer is not at liberty to transfisr 
designs to another, and as the Government has 
now relinquished tlie tax, it is hoped that 
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there will be considerable improveiAcut in the 

nrti 

6. — Not more than six shawls are to be 
wove from one- design, or a heavy fine will be 
inflicte<I. 

t . — Tire seller of a design is not to relniii a 
duplicate or attempt to form another exactly 
like the one sold, in sucii a casg^^ne will be 
levied eqinii to ;|^tii its value. 

8. — In future duty will be levied b)' mcttiure- 
ment of wool and worsted aud not by weight 
as heretofore, this W'tll induce spiniici’s to 
produce a fluer description of the material 
and will be more profitable to the M'earer. 

9. — His Highness taking into consideiatioii 
the distressed condition of all manufatttories 
for want of sufficient funds, aud seeiag that 
tradesmen are not disposed to assist tliem 
with advances, lias placed in the hands of 
Pundit Hunna Nuiidjoe and Hajce Mooktiar 
Sliah, a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 for the pitrcliase 
of raw material, the same to bcdelivenHl pro- 
portionately to inaniif’uctiirers, the value of 
which is to be refunded to Government ou the 
sale of shawls. 

1 0. — His Higliness Ihe maharajah is gi'eatly 
indebted toDewan Kirparam, who from hisex- 
perience had assisted greatly in framing these 
rules and encouraging this important biuncli 
of manufacture. 

Shawl- Weaving, is practised at Nurpur and 
Adinanagar, but with greatest success at Am- 
ritsar ; none of these cities, liowever, equal 
either in fineness of texture oi- beauty of colors 
and design, the genuine fabrics of Cashmere. 
The shawl -weaving of Gujrutand Ourdaspur 
is quite inferior. In Lahore, shawls are made 
from “Kabuli pashm,” a wool wbiclt is infe- 
rior to the Thibetan shawl wool. These shawls 
are plain and not patterned like the others. 
They are called •“ Laliori chaddar.” Shawl- 
weavers of Cashmere have largely emigrated 
into British territoi'y though the maharajah of 
that province usee efforts to prevent their de- 
parture. Pashm wool <;an now be brought into 
Kooloo and Amritsar through Ltiduk, paying 
only a five per cent, transit duty. — Bengal 
Hurkaru, Bee. 15 ; Moorcroft's 7'ravels, 
Vol. ii, pp. 165, 194 ; Cunningham's Hist. 
of the Bikhs, p. 4 ; Powell's Hand-book, 
Econ. Prod., Panjab, pp. 8,9, 181-82; M. 
E. J. K. : Jir. Watson ; Tomlinson, p. 3S7 ; 
Cappet^t Three Presidencies', Faulkner's Com. 
Diet. ; MeCulioeh's Com. Diet. ; Madras 
Ex. onJur. Reports', Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862. 
See Shawls, Wool, Arts and Manufactures. 

SHAl^, a name of Quetta. See Quetta 
Shal. 

SHAWL-GOAT, Eng. Capra hircus, 
JLtun. The Shawl Goat of Spiti, yields infe- 
rior wool to that of Tibet. Shawl Goat’s 
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hair is called Pashm in Hindi, and Kasbnoi 
Lena in Tibetan. The eommou domestic goi 
ofLad^is the well .known shawl-goat., ] 
thrives only in the most elevated districts. ] 
is bred in Nubra, Zanskar and Rukchu, bt 
the finest wool is brought fVom Bathog an 
Gnari, which formerly belonged to Ladak, nu 
from Chang Thang, or the southern and raoui 
tainous districts of Kotan. It is only shor 
once a year, and the wool is at once separate 
from the coarser hair. The hair is manufacture 
into blankettiiig, for tents, coarse sacking; an 
ropes for home consumption. Tlie wool 
exported to Kashmir, and to Nurpur, Amril 
sar, Labor, Ludiann, Ambala, Rampur on th 
Sutlej, and Nepal. To Rampur and Nepal, th 
wool is exported direct from Ruthog and Gnnr 
but Leh is the entrepot between the othc 
shawl-marts and the wool-producing conntrie 
The fine shawl wool is called I^i-na, th 
common wool Bnl, and the hair Pu. The!: 
Tibetan names being the same us the Lati 
lana and English wool. In Kashmir, tli 
wool is sold to the merchants aj; Kashmiri Ri 
4-8, or Co.’s Rs. 2-10 per seer. The averag 
quantity of shawl wool exported from Lada 
to Kashmir aud other places is about 16 load 
or 6,4(K) maiinds of 16 seers each, half c 
which goes to Kaslimir alone. The averag 
prure in Ladak is about two rupees per seei 
or £20,400 a ton. Each slmwl goat yield 
about half a seer. The goats are about 80,00 
in number, and their value £32,000, eac 
goat being pi'iced at four rupees. The shaa 
goats imported by Napoleon were broiigli 
from the province of 'PnliHli, on tho wester 
bank of tlio Caspian. The Kashmirian mei 
chants purchase the wool at Leli, at the rat 
of 80 pul (small handfuls,) for a small rupee 
Shuivl a’ool is produced most abdndantly an' 
of the finest quality in the steppes between th 
Sliayuk and the main branch of the Indus 
About £10,000 worth may bo earned dowi 
the Sutlej to Loodiauah and Delhi. Mi 
Moorcroft estimated the importation int 
Kashmir alone at £75,000 of value, and th 
annual value of the shawl manufacturo c 
Kashmir at £300,000. In Thibet, there an 
two varieties of Shawl wool goats ; one is i 
large animal, with great horns, called Bappoo 
the other smaller, and with slender horns, i 
called “ Tilioo.” The latter yields the fines 
wool, but. they are mixed for ordinary pur 
poses. Dr. Hooker was assured thattbe sheep 
of which he saw large flocks afford the fines 
wool of any. The animals are caught by thi 
tail, their legs tied, the long winter’« hair pull 
ed out, and the remainder cut away with i 
broad flat knife, which was sharpened with i 
scythe stone.. The operation was iflumatl] 
performed and tlie skin much out One of 



most Valuable imports is the Thibetan shawl 
mrool, lAd whidh supplies the siiawl-weaving 
cities of Amritsar, Gujrat, &c., comes from 
<Cliai>gthan vi4 Leh and Bnmpur. Wool, the 
produce of Rampur itself, is also imported.— ' 
Viffne i Cnnuingham ; Kooker's Him. Jow., 
VolW, p. 88. 

SHAWULLA, see Khyber. 

SHAYANG KOTTE, also Shayrang kotte, 
Tah. Marking nut, Semecavpus aiiacardium. 
—Ains. Mat. Med., p. 111. 

SHAYANG COTTE YENNAI, Tam. 
Marking nut oil ; Semecarpus anacardium. 
See oil. 

SHAYUK, a valley and river in the N. W. 
Himalaya, is very bare of vegetation. The 
cause of this difference seems to lie in the 
frequent floods which have at different periods, 
devastated the whole course of the Shayuk 
valley, f»om the glaciers of Sassar. These 
floods, which appear to be due to the block- 
ing up of the upper course of the river by the 
ice, have been most destructive to the pros- 
perity of the A^lley. An encamping-grouiid on 
thfi plain of the Shayuk river, is called by the 
Turki merchants Murgai, by the Tibetans, 
Murgo-chumik ; the former name being pro- 
bably a corruption of the latter. — Dr. Thom- 
Aon’s Travels in Western Himalaya and 
Thibet, p. 422. See Ludak, Tibet. 

SHAYUAIT, Tam. Agnthotes chirayta, 
G. Don. 

SIIAZOUNG, Burm. Euphorbia ligu- 
laria, Roxb. 

SHEA, Hixd. Lonicera glauca. 

SHEA BUTTER is a solid oil obtained 
from the nuts of Bassia parkii, a tree of the 
interior of Africa, the uuts are allowed to 
ripen on the tree, and are gathered from the 
ground in *the morning by women and 
children. The pulp surrounding the nuts 
is rubbed off, and generally eaten. As a 
fruit it resembles an over-ripe pear ; but it 
is too sweet to bo much relished by Euro- 
peans. The nut is next dried by exposiug it 
to a slow heat in large clay caldrons with per- 
forated bottoms. This, besides carrying off 
moisture, causes the nut to shrink in its shell, 
of which it is divested in the next operation, 
viz., threshing. This is done on floors, or 
sometimes it is slightly bruised in large wooden 
mortars instead. The nut, now free, is next 
thmmiighly pounded with pestle and mortar, 
then ground between stones : at' this stage it 
looks just like black mud in paste. This mass 
is washed in cold water, then boiled till the 
batter rises white, and is skimmed from the 
surface. Shea butter remains bard at a high 
temperature when well prepared, and does not 
become rancid with age. Ithasaslightiy smoky 
taste, acquired during its jHXiparaiioii. Some 
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people dislike it. It has been used in cookin g, 
and Mr. Barter ofteu, in the boat, lived on it 
and yams without inconvenience . — Letter 
from Mr., Barter to $ir William Hooker. 

SHEA KAI ELE, Tam., properly Sikaia 
ele, Tam. Leaves of Mimosa abstergens. 

SHEAR GARH, see Kunawar. 

SHEBA, mentioned in Ezek. xxxviii, 13. 
“ The merchants of Sheba and Baamah,” &c. 
Harun and Canneh and Eden, the merchants 
of Sheba, Ashur and Chilmad, &c.” Ezek. 
xxvii, 21-23, is Saba or modern Ard-u's-Saba. 
The Bahid-ul-dahaf, a district of Yemen, is 
the land of Sheba, the Ard-us-Shaba, so call- 
ed to the present day, by the Arabs. There 
are two hills of Baluk in the district, six 
hundred paces apart, between which Balkis 
queeu of Sheba built a masonry d>un, which 
burst, and the bursting is famed as the Sail- 
ul-Aruii ; Bulkees queen of Sheba, was stated 
to Soliman to have hairy legs ; the Koran, 
(Ch. xxii) mentions the plan he adopted to 
ascertain the fa»rt. — Ouselry's Travels, Vol. i, 
p. 336. See Balkis, Nure'h, Saba. 

SlIEBB, also Shabb, Au. Alum. 

SHECHEM, the modern Nablus, has in its 
ueighbourhood the two mountaius, Gerizim 
and Ebal, each about 2,500 feet high with 
Joseph’s tomb and Jacob’s well at the eastern 
end of the valley, the former near the foot of 
Ebal and the latter near the foot of Gerizim. 
One Tur, is the mountain mass near Sinai. 
Another Tur, the Et Tur, is mouut Gerizim 
near Nablus- Shechem was made the metropo- 
lis of the conquering Israelites. Jerusalem 
only be(tame of importance after the vision 
of David in II Chron. iii, 1. It was from 
Gerizim and Ebal that Moses ordered the law 
to be read. It was here that the fleld was 
bought by Jacob, (Gen. xxxiii, 19, and xxxtv, 
2-4.) Shechem of Samaria, was a refuge city. 
See Bast. 

SHEDAKH-NINDI, Ar. Amarantus olo- 
raceus, Linn. 

SHEEAH, followera of Ali, a maliomedan 
sect, and opposed to the Soouneo sect. 

SllEEKAl, Tam. Aca<!ia coucinna. 

SHEELANDEI ARI8I, Tam. Cyperus 
geminatus. 

SHEELASSETTO, Tel. Agathotes chi- 
rayta. 

SHEEM, Bkno., HIstd. Canavalia gladiata. 

SHE EMI or Simi Pooshini-kai, Tam. 
Cucurbita ovifera. 

SHEEN ? — cover for pots. 

SHEENl)! CODEI, Tam. Menispermum 
cordifoliuro, Coeculu^ cordifolius. 

SHEEN-THAN, Bukm. Platina. 

. SHEEOABAD, is re^rded as tiie farfliest 
tows in which the polished Oordoo of the 
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Fb. 

Ovis. 

Gosiand, 

Lat. 


P£B8. 

Gkk. 

Owzi, 

RU8. 

Gbsbk. 

Avi, 

Sans. 

Hind. 

Pecora, Ovojos, 

Sp. 

99 

It. 

Luk, 

Tib. 


SflfiEKAZ. 

quondam m<^al court of Agra is to this daj 
spoken without any taint of rural corruption. 
Tr. of Hind., Vol. i, p. 370. 

SHEEP. 

Brabia, Moutons, 

Bates -a-laine, 
iiohafc, 

Ois, 

Bhera, 

M'henda, 

Peooi-e, 

The shawl-goat, and a dwarf variety 
(black, with short horns), also a race of 
black -faced sheep, and thedumba, or broad- 
tail, are reared in Ladakh in great uumbers. 
Four horned varieties of this sheep are not 
uncommon. The ** black-face,” or Iiunniab, 
stands much higher than any seen elsewhere, 
and is a handsome animal. A herd of shawl- 
goats, and two of the hunuiah sheep were 
brought to the Punjaub. Although the 
former throve very well all the sheep rapidly 
lost flesh and pined away within a month 
after their arrival on the plains. The Yak 
seldom survives beyond a few months, and 
even rapidly degenerates in the valley of 
Cashmere. The heat and insects are evi- 
dently its greatest enemies in the tame as 
well as wild state ; and none of these .animals, 
not even the goats, seemed to care for the 
luxuriant vegetation uf the lowlands, prefer- 
ring whatever resembles their Tartaric furze 
and' bent to the rich clover aud grasses of 
Cashmei'e. — Adams. See Ovis. 
-SHEEP-SKINS. Besides local supplies, many 
thousands are imported into Britain from the 
Capeof Good Hope, British India. Thoseofthe 
Cape are distinguished by the greater width 
of the skin that covers the tail. They are 
simply tanned, and employed for various 
purposes for which a thin, cheap leather is 
re(]uired ; such as for common bookbinding, 
leathering for common bellows, whip-lashes, 
bags, aprons, &c. Sheep-skins also form the 
cheaper kinds of wash-leather for breeches, 
gloves, and under-waistconts ; as also coloured 
aud dyed leathei*8 and mock morocco, used 
for women’s shoes, for covering writing-tables, 
stools, chairs and sofas, lining carriages, &c. 
See Hides, Leather, Skins. 

SHEER, Pans. Milk. 

SHEEBANNEE. On the mountainous 
border of Dera Ismael Khan, the most for- 
midable tribe aro the oheerannee ; they fre- 
quently descended to rab aud murder. Previ- 
ous to annexation, the Hheerannee made 
tliemselves the terror of the border. — Record, 
Govt, of India, No. 11. 

SHEERAZ, is one farsakh, 3| miles in 
circumference ; and is surrounded with a 
shabby-looking wall of sun-dried bricks and . 
mud I outside of which is a moat nearly dry. I 
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SHBIKB BABA OOD BEEN. 

SHEEB-BIBmj, orKheer. 

SHEER-DARAKHT ZEKOOM, Pars. 
Euphorbia caiiariensis, Linn. 

SHEERI-GUMUDU, Hiqn. Qmeliua 
parviflora. 

SHEEB-I-KHASH-KHASH, Pbrs, also 
Ul'yun, Prrs. Opium. 

SHEERU KALLY, a river nearHoondla 
in Nusscerabad. 

SHEER KOLLA, see Kulla. 

SHEERNEE, sweets. 

SHEEBUDEK, Tam. See Gnnta baringa. 

SHEER WATERS are birds of the skim- 
mer (Rhyuchops) genus. 

SHEESH, Ddk. Lend. 

SHEESHAH, Pkrs. Glass. 

SHEET KHYiE, Burm. Semecarpue 
longifolin, McCleU. 

SHEET MA TET, Burm. Asparagus 
acerosus, Roxb. • » 

SHEETALA, Sans. Cold. 

SHEETALA, in hiiidou mythology, the 
goddess who cools the body when affiicted 
with the small-pox, she n^ccives many 
honours from the lower orders of hiudoos.— 
Wards view of the Hindoos, Vol. i.,p 38. 

SHEETALA-PATEE, Beng., Sans., 
from sheetala, cold, and patec, a mat, from 
pat, to move. The mat is from the Marauta 
dichotoma. 

SHEFTAII, or Shafts, culled in Syriac, 
Agal, is a skein of camel’s wool thread, about 
nine feet long, bound at distances of about 
twelve inches with silk and gold thread. It 
is wound round the kufla, forming a large 
turban, and is principally worn by the Aneyseh. 
— Hamilton's Hinai Hedjaz, London, p.l83. 

SHEGAL, lliNi). Pyrus variolosa. 

SIIKGAPU THUNDU KIRE, Tam. 
Amarantus airopurpureus. * 

SHEGAPU - MUNTHARI - MARAM, 
Tam. Bauhinia purpurea. 

SHEGGURU, Sans. Uyperauthera mo-, 
ringa. 

SHEIKH, amongst mahomedans a father 
of tradition, a term given to descendants of 
Arabian origin, some of whom claim Oomar 
as their ancestor, also applied generally to all 
of the Sunni sect other than syuds, pathans 
or moguls. The Sheikh therefore is of the 
most varied origin, and is engaged in all 
avocations, military and civil, as soldiers, in 
regular and irregiuar armies, as police, shop- 
keepers, and a very few, a mere sprinkling 
of them, in learned professions or occupations 
requiring prior education. The Sheiks are 
of three origins, the Koreishee,' Mahomed’s 
tribe ; the Siddeqee, Aboo Bukr’s tribe ; 
and the Farooqee or Oomar’s tribe. 

SHEIKH BAHA OOD DEEN, ZAKA- 
RIA, boraat Cotcaror in Mooltau. He was 
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» grctti tntyaUnv iMviag it i« mid, oTemio 
Turicey, and a diaeiple for some 
time of Sludttb ood Deen, Sohurmurdeo, at 
Bagdad. He died on tke 7th Safur, a. h. 665 
7th September 1266), and was buried 
at Mcioltan. See Sunna. 

SHEIKH FAROOQEE, riieikha descend- 
• ed iiom Oomar. 

SHEIKH MAHOMED ALI, HAZIN, 
JILANI, his tomb is at Buxar, where he 
diedtDA.H. 1180 (a.d. 1766-67), distinguished 
for hie science, learning, and literary talents. 
' He wrote in both prose and verse with equal 
skill.— HerR, p. 432. 

SrfEIKH MAKRANI, see Wahabi. 

SHEIKH QORAYSHEE, Mohummud 
and all his companions and descendants. 

SHEIKH ALI SHADULI, IBIN OMAN, 
see Mocha. 

SHEIKH SALEH, see Lohaia. 

SHAIkH SHARIF boo ALI, QALAN- 
’DAR, born at Paniput, a town thirty coss 
north-west of Delhi, to which capiuil he 
came at forty years of age, and became a 
disciple of - Qootb-ood-Deeii. He devoted 
himself for twenty years to external sciences ; 
after which he threw all his books in the 
.lumna, and began to travel for religions in- 
struction. In Asia Minor he profited great- 
ly by tbe society of Shams Tubreez and 
Muivi Roomi. He then returned home, lived 
retired and worked miracles, and is said to 
have died a. h. 724 (a. d. 1323-24 ?) 

SHAIK SIDDEEQEE, sheikhs, descend- 
ed from Aboo Bnkr, Siddeeq. 

SHEIK SULTAN KULI, see Hydera- 
bad. 

SHEIKH SUDDOO, a Musulman who 
became a demon. Sheikh suddookee kurraeo, 
is a ceremony. 

SHEIKH SHAH, see Malwn. 

SHEIKH UL SHAYUKH, see Mesopo- 
tamia. ' 

SHEIKH UL BALAD, Arab. Presi- 
dent of the municipal affairs of a Turkish 
town. Chief of a village. 

SHEKHAN, see Khyber. 

SHEKHAWATTEE. This country ex- 
tends about eigbfy miles from north to south, 
and less from east to west. It has’ the exten- 
sive dominions of tbe rajah of Jypoor on the 
south ; on the east the dependencies of the 
British Government, and on the west the tenu- 
tories ofBikaneer; on the north-west it has the 
barren country of tlie Battee clan, formerly a 
plundering tribe, remarkable for carrying on 
tlieir depredations on foot, and still more so, 
for the length and rapidity of the incufsions 
thus made : on the north is Hurreeana, the 
scene of the exploits of George Thomas.— 
Eiphiiutone*$ Kmgdom of Caubul, p» 3. 
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SHEK-tJ, Chih. a mineral snbstanee 
used in China as a dentifrice, also as a tiswi, 
in fevers. It is brought from the north 
China and is said^to iM gypsnm or alabaster. 
— Bennett. 

SHE L AH, Hind., of Kohat^ a torrent or 
hill stream. 

SHELANDI ARISI, Tam. Bice of Cy- 
perus butbosus, Vahl. 

SHELL, the protective covering of the mol- 
luscous class of animals widely distribhted 
throughout the earth, the fresh water, and ike 
ocean. This covering is inmost cases exterior, 
and large enough to enclose the whole body ; 
but in some cases it is interior, and only of 
sufiicent size to protect tbe heart and longs. 
Shell is a secretion from the skin which covers 
the back of the animal, and which is of a 
peculiar thickness and fleshy consistence, and 
is called the mantle. This fleshy mantie is 
very evident on the back of tiie common gr^ 
slug, in which it covers only a portion of the 
body, and contains in general, within the sub- 
stance, an internal shell, small,, flat, transpa- 
rent, and oval. The snail affords a familiar 
instance of an external shell. Shells are call- 
ed univalve or bivalve according as they con- 
sist of one part, or of two parts joined to- 
gether by a hinge. The snail is univalve, the 
oyster is bivalve. Bivalves are Inferior in 
the scale of existence to univalves, both -as 
it respects powers of motion and organs of 
sense. The generality of tbe bivalve shells, 
including various oysters, muscles, &c., are 
termed nacreous shells, from nacre, the French 
for mother-of-pearl. The so-called shell of 
the tortoise, is meraly a bony covering, and 
different in structure from true shell : it is 
obtained from Ceylon, the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, France, Trinidad, &c: The beautiful 
lining of oyster-shells, known as mother- 
of-pearl, is manufactured into articles of 
great beauty. Most of the univalve shells 
are of the character called porcelanous from 
their brittleness, translueence, and tbe resem- 
blance of their fractui’e to that of porcelain. 
In the manufacture of Cameos, it is beet to 
leave tlie edge of the Agura quite square, for 
the thickness of about y^fth of an inch. The 
surface of the cameo should be Anished 
as nearly as possible with the cutting tools, 
as all polishing with abrasive powders is 
liable to remove the sharp angles of the 
figures, and deteriorate the cameo by leaving 
the form undefined. When, however, the 
work has been finished as smooth as poBSiMe 
with the eutting tools, the final polisA<ll^y 
be given by a little putty-powder used^^i^j 
,opon a moderately stiff toodi-brush, 
with care, and rather to the dark grewM tittn 
to the carved surface : this is ^ eeMSiMBng 
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jlpmeeM)| after which the cameo is readj tor 
nilBovittg ftom tiie block prior* to mounting, 
llie covering of the tortoise is called its shell, 
bat it partakes of the nature of horn. Sir J. 
£. Tennent tells ns that the trade in shells is 
. one extreme antiquity in Ceylon. The 
Gulf (^Manaar has been fished from the 
earliest times for the large cfaank shell, Tnr« 
binella rapa, to be exported to India, where 
it is sawn into rings and worn as ankles anc 
bracelets by the women of Hindustan, Dacca 
being the chief place of manufacture : an* 
other use for those shells is their conversion 
into trumpets which are sounded in tlie 
temples on all occasions of ceremony. A 
chank, in whudi the whorls, instead of run- 
ning from left to right, as in the ordinary 
shells, are reverse<l, and 'run from right to 
left, is regarded with such reverence that a 
specimen formerly sold for its weight in gold, 
but one may now be had for four or five 
pounds. Co&mas Indicopleustcs, writing in 
the fifth century, describes a place on the west 
coast of Ceylon, which he calls Marallo. 
Thevenot translates this name ‘oysters,* in 
which case Marallo might be conjectured to 
be Bentotte, near Colombo, which yields the 
best edible ‘oysters’ in Ceylon. But the 
shell in question was most probably the chank 
and Marallo was Mantotte, ofif which it is 
found in great numbers. In fact, two cen- 
turies later Abu-Zeyd, an Arab, who wrote 
an account of the trade and productions of 
India, speaks of these shells by the name they 
still bear, which he states to be schenek ; 
which is merely an attempt to spell the local 
term, chank, in Arabic characters. In gene* 
ral, shells are more prized for their beauty 
than valued for their rarity, though some 
of the ‘ Argus’ ‘cowries have been sold as 
high as four guineas a pair. One of the 
principal sources where the Ceylon supplies of 
shells are derived is the beautiful ^y of 
Venloos, to the north of Batticaloa, formed 
by the embouchure of,the Natoor river. The 
scenery at this spot is enchanting. 

Near Singapore, says Dr. Traill, there 
are numerous sheltered bays and inlets, with 
Ikrge tracts of level sand, and in other places, 
shaving .rocks clothed in part with a variety 
'’‘of nlgss. It may, however, be questioned 
whetiier tho {^logical formation of the coast 
ia such as Mvours the* growth of shells; 
naturalists are but imperfectly acquainted 
with the primary formation of the calcareous 
coverings of .^ese animals ; it is known 
that the membrane which is called the mantle 
of the animal, Semites a fluid more or less 
tenacious, which gradually hardens into the 
. conriatmioe of theli, and the manner in which 
it k depositpd^ layer by layer has been 
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minutely desmibed by authors, yet it is. not 
known n-om whence the mineral subslaace.is 
derived, or what change it undergces to 
convert It into the material forming shell , It 
appears probable, however, that sotubl^its, 
or other combinations of lime existing in the 
water, are absorb^ into the body of the 
animal, and from thence by the proper ducts 
convqred to tiie surfbce for the jfbrmarion 
and nourishment of the shell Should this 
be the case it might, cmteris paribus, be ex* 
pected that shells of the largest size would 
be found where calcaraous 1*0018 fringe the 
coast and vice versfi : here indeed an expla- 
nation of the difficulty seems at hand,- for 
there are no rooks of a calcareous nature in 
this neighbourhood ; on the other hand, it is 
difficult to account for the immense extent 
and rapid growth of the corallines which line 
that coast for many miles, and in the elegance 
of their forms, and variety* of their* species, 
almost vie u'ith our land forests. This de- 
scription of animal vegetation, if it may be 
so called, appears also to obtain its nourish- 
ment by absorption from the' sea water ; 
and he considei's it not altogether unlikely 
that this constant and'active process main- 
tained by the corallines may inteifere with 
the growth of shells in the immediate 
neighbourhood. One evident cause of the 
scarcity of many species of shells, near Sin- 
gapore, is, that the poorer Malays and Chi- 
nese use most kinds of shell-fish as food, 
and search the shores for them with such 
diligence as to have caused a dearth of 
such as are common in less frequented parts 
of tlie coast. Among the group of small 
islands, 30 or 40 miles south of Singapore, 
where human habitation is rarely seen, the 
general character of the shells is* similar to 
those of Singapore, but tliey are more abun- 
dant and of larger size, particularly the 
genera Hippopus, Tridacna, Spondylus and 
Chama,* which, especially the two latter, are 
much used as food by the natives. Shells 
are used as a flux in the Beypore blast furnace 
instead of lime and along the coast, near 
Madras the finest plaster is made from cal- 
cined shells. The Placuna placenta or win- 
dow shelf* is still used as a. substitute for 
glass. — Tomlinson, p. 129 ; Journal of 
the Indian ArcJupelago, No. v, Novem- 
ber 1847, p. 228 ; Tennenis Sketches of 
the Nat. History of Ceylon, p. 869-871 ; 
Cosmos Indico-pleustes, in Thevenofs ed., 
t. i, 21 ; Shells of Singapore by Dr.TraiU ; 
Cat, Ex., p. 162. See Ceihent, Chonam, 
Lime, Mollusca. 

SHELLAC or shell-lac. 

OhmU-hu), Dux., Oua, Hum. | Lafc, MstaT. 

The mostcomoioii form in wmriilaoiageae-. 
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h^lcnoinii» IB the BtttM^Miodl^piffled, strained, 
md ihnaed into tiiin transfiwent lamituB.— 
FaittkMr, See Lae. 

SHESLLOK. The Berbw and Bhellok are 
aittamed, warlike tribes, dwelling on the moon* 
t f^iny of N. Africa ; when possible, rovers of the 
sea, daiming fanciful origins, but impatient of 
any so bjection. Th^ are the same race as those 
whom the French call Eabyle and Zouave. 
The Mobra are little idle men, who grow fat 
from indolence, they are lowlanders, traders, 
dwellers in cities, avaricious, perfidious, 
cowardly, cringing and insolent. The Rifi* 
dwellers of Edhiya, Cape Tres Forces, cor- 
respond to the Arab Saheli on the Red Sea 
coast^ the name being evidently from * ripa’ 
a bank. 

SHELLU, Tasi. Termes, White ants. 

SHEM, son of Author, restored three 
cities. .See Calah, India, Nineveh, Semitic. 

SHEM A KaLANGU, Tast. Colocasia 
antiqnorum, Schott. 

SHEMBADAWAR, fishermen of Southern 
India. 

SHEMBRA VALLI, Maleal. Vitis in- 
dica, Linn. 

SHEMBAGTJM, Tau. Michelia champaca. 

SHEMBAU-KAMA— ? Azadirachta in- 
dica. 

SHEMBU, Tam. Copper. 

SHEMGAR, see Affghan, Kabul. 

SHEMITES, see Arians, Iran, Semitic 
races. ’ 

SHEMLTT, Pans. Fenugreek seed, Tri- 
gonelia foenum-grtecum. 

SHEM MARAM, Tam. Amoora rohituka, 
W. ^ A., also Swieteoia febrifuga, or Soy- 
meda febrifuga, one of the Cedrelaceae, Roxb., 
c, 17. The Choar Kulli of N. India. It is 
a large tree, tolerably abundant, timber very 
durable and strong, yet light and easily worked, 
deserving of attention. Its bark is called 
Bohun ka chiVka, Rohim bark. A decoction 
is . made of ten drachms, water two pints. 
In prcpai'ing compound chalk powder, pow- 
dered Rohun bark is substituted for the 
Tormentil of the London Pharmacopoeia, 
which is only used for its astringency. — Beng. 
Phar., p. 404. 

SHEM MULI, Tam., Tel. Barleria prio- 
nitis, Linn. Shemmoolli elley, leaves of Barlo- 
ria prionitis, Linn. 

SHEMOOGAH, a town in North-western 
part of Mysore. 

SHEM PARITI, MalbAi,. Hibiscus rosa- 
sinensis, Linn. 

BHEMTSGHUNG, also Perlu, Bos. 
Pearls. 

SHEM SAQ, an inferior deity of the Kuki,a 
rude block of wood is put up in every quarter of 
a village : to him a goat is offinred, and they 
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{daoebefmre it the heads of the sHyn ia battle 
or tile heads of animals killed in tiie itiiase. 
See Khumia, Kuki. 

SHENBAGA MABAM, Tam. Michelia 
nilagerica, also Michelia chwpaoa. 

SHEN-CHANDANAM, Malcal. Ptero- 
carpus santalinus. ' 

SHENDE CODI, Tam. Coceulus cordi- 
folios, DC. 

SHEN-DOO, a Burmese trib^ who call 
themselves Hen-ma, and dwell in the meun* 
tains north of Arakan. TheEbyoung-tha <nr 
children of the river, are of Arakanese origin, 
speak the old Arakan dialect and conform to 
buddhist customs. The Toung-tha, or child^ 
ren of the hills, are of mixed origin, if indeed 
they are not aborigines of the country. They 
speak numerous dialects and worship the deities 
of the elements and spirits of the hills and 
streams. The Shen-doo occuf^ the very 
remote mountainous countiy at the heads 
of the several rivers. They are said to com- 
prise twelve powerful clans, whose habitations 
extend from the Blue Mountains to Gachar 
and Bumah proper. They are much feared 
but little or nothing is known respecting them. 
Captain Lewin describes them as much taller 
than ordinary hillmen, and of much fairw 
complexion : and the faces of those he saw 
bore no signs of that Mongolian type of phy- 
siognomy, which generally prevails amongst 
the Toung-tha tribes. Both males and females 
are more decorous in their dress than the other 
hill tribes, and field labour as a general rule 
is performed only by the men, and never by 
the women, excepting in the case of poverty. 
The Shondoo possess muskets which do not 
appear to be of European manufacture : the 
stocks are painted red, black and yellow, 
and arc highly varnished. Their powder 
fiasks are made of gyal horns, and are polished 
and beautifully inlaid with silver and ivory. 
Captain Hughes, in charge of the Arracan 
hill tribes, writing in 1872, mentioned that 
they have noKa-mi, or Eoo-mee, or Quqr- 
mee ; Koon, or Mru. The Shendoo tribe divides 
itself into five or six branches, who all speak 
a different dialect ; the most poweiful of 
whom are the “ Shaing Tee” and Tna-krai-mi, 
the latter approaching Bnrmah pr(^r^ Chyn 
orKhyn.” Dr. Mason never before A. n. 1872 
I heard of the ** Tee and Tnarkrai-mi,” but 
thought it probable the names only are 
new. — Dr. Mason in Uteris. See Heuma. 

SHENG, Chin. The sheng are not pro- 
duced by any alteration of the vowel soundj 
for sounds which we can only write with wb 
and the same vowel, as for instance, a m fimf, 
fan ; » in cAn, are pronounced with all tiife 
different nbirngj—Meadowi^ DesuUmrg 
pp. 29-60. 
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. SaENOXZHANIB PU, T4m. Nym- 
IdImm odorata. 

^^ENGHAEF, Pkrs. Cini»t«. 

SHENG-KOTTE, Tax. Eat of 8eme- 
oarpus anaoaixlium. 

SHENl, Hind. Rubia cordifolia. 

SHENKODI VELI, Tam. Plumbago 
rosea, Lima. 

SHENEU, Sans., Tkl. Chaiik shells. 

SHENSI, one of the most extensive Chi* 
uese proviboes, but the western part of it has 
been erected into a province under tlie name 
of Kan-su. 

SHENSOT, one of the two Parsee sects 
in India. 

SHEETU, Tseindu or Shitimdu, see India. 

SHEi^UZAN, see Kabul. 

^ENWARI KHYBERI, a race even 
more infamous for their robberies thnii the 
'Afridi Khyberi. — Moorcroft's Travels, Vol. ii, 
jp. 354. See Khyber. 

SHEO, Hind. Wine. 

SHEOPUR, or Siva-pur, the city of Sheo 
tae Siva, the hindoo god of war, whose battle- 
shout is Hur : and hence one of his epithets, 
as Heri is that of Krishna or Kaniya. 

8BEORA, Bekg. Epi(;ai’pas orientalis, 
Blume^ also Trophis aspera. 

SHEORANEE. Below the Wuzeeree 
limits, a little south of the Goomul river, are 
the Sheoranee hills, stretching from the lati- 
tude, of Dehra Ishmaei Khan downwards to 
n^ly the latitude of Dehra Futteh Khan, a 
distance of fifty miles. In these hills is the 
lofty square-shaped mountain called “ Solo- 
mon’s Throne,” (Takht-i-Suliman) which 
gives its name to the Suleemanee range, 
running parallel fm: 800 miles to the Indus 
and forming the western frontier of British 
India. At the base of this mountain runs 
die important Zerkunuee pass, the high road 
for caravans to and from Kandahar. The 
Sheoranee are of Patban lineage, of inferior 
stature to tlie Wuzeei’ee ; they are warlike 
and predatory, and quite independent. The 
number of theirfighting-men has been setdown 
at 10,000 ; but this is high. They can mus- 
ter 1,000 men within a day’s notice ; in the 
course of three or four days they will muster 
3,000 more. They adjoin the British tracts 
of Tak (paistially) in the north, then Kolachee 
than Durrabund, and lastly Choudwan — all in 
the Debra Ishmaei Khan district, and forming 
the tKvder plains of the Upper Derajat. With 
all the aboye.traptB the Sheoranee, up to a. d. 
1850, had helm at fend. They would be the 
aggressors, attadung towns, buraing villages, 
carrying off prisoners and cattle. The people 
of the plain wtnild make reprisds and ratali- 
ation and thus the feud would be inflamed. The 
'^Sheoranee however were so much feared, that 
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the srabie lands skirting the . base e€ t^^ 
were all left uatiUed and theuei|^boacingpieia 
villages paid them regulariy ene-fourdi of thsh: 
produce to buy off depiwdation i such was 
the state 5f things up to annexation by the 
British, the Sikh government being iiimble to 
lestrain them. See India, Khyter, Paiijab, 

SHEPHALIKA, Bung., Hind. Nyc- 
tauthus arbor-tristis. 

SHEPHERD. The chief shepherds of the 
S. of India, are the Kurumbar race, their 
name being from Kurn, a sheep. In the sonOi 
of India, the shepherds and milkmen, wool- 
sbearei'S, cow-herds, cow-keepers, Oree golla 
wanloo, Coraba golla wanloo, Hunde Coraba 
wanloo, are divisions of the shepherd or cow- 
keeper races who intermany. There are 
several other sections of this people. Golla is 
tlie Greek gala milk. In the Tamil fountry, 
shepherds are divided into many classes, as, 
Manyakarar, Kurukn, Pavalangattee, Sambar, 
and Sival Edyar, &c. &c. They are called 
Pillay and Kouar. The Dhangar shepherd 
race are a very numerous body, known in the 
south as the Kurumbar, from Kurn,” a sheep. 
There are 55,947 Dhangar in the Berars. 
In Hindustan, the Dhangar are in some places 
called Hatkar, and a considerable body of the 
Hatkar tribe dwell in the peninsula from 
Bassim north of Hingolee into Berar, and in the 
hills on the northern bank of tbePain Ganga. 
They are a warlike race, obstinate and quar- 
relsome, independent in bearing and preten- 
sious ill character, and arrange themselves 
into the Poli, Gurdi and Muski claus» They 
eat with the Kunbi ; they bum the dead who 
die in battle or in the chase, but inter those 
who die of disease, seating the body cross- 
legged, w'ith a small piece of gold in the 
mouth of the corpse. This mode of inter- 
ring the corpse in a sitting posture is follow- 
ed by the goldsmith, carpenter, stone-mason, 
blacksmith and brazier, and by all the vira- 
saiva lingaet religionists. 

Another cow-keeper race is the Gatdi or 
Goli people, who have'beieu settled from time 
immemorial along the Satpurah range, and 
once juled the bill country round Baitul. 
It has been suggested that the very numerous 
** Gaoli” of Bengal are Koli, but such a sup- 
position is as regards the Gadi of the Penin- 
sula, wholly untenable, the latter being a tall, 
fair race, evidently of northern origin. The 
Gaoli of Seoni have many sub-divisions. In 
the centre of the peninsula the Gaoli are 
generally robust fair men, and they are scat- 
tered all through the Hyderabad country. 
A settlement in Secunderabad are gtoai^ 
bulky men and women. The shepheim 
India have a custom, which is purely Aiiitic, 
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io^%» la'a ippfeett^pastove, and lead me ^th 
toaide tlte waferaa of oomfort,’* said iW Psalm* 
ait ; and tiie datljT’ custom of the shepherd 
tribe of Hindnstan, proves that this poetical 
8nd beautiftil simtie,vras drawn from the prao* 
tices of common life. The Ahir of Northern 
India now rear cattle, though seemingly in 
former times shepherds. Near Benares, there 
are 16 clans. The A bar of Moraclabud and 
Rohilcund seem identical with the Ahir. The 
Garariya of Hindustan rear sheop and goats. 
The Rewari of tlte Rajputanah oases rear 
waxtiXs.— Campbell, p. 7 ; Posiani Western 
India, Vol. i, p. 196. See Jat or Jet, or Jut, 
Sberring Castes. 

SHBPHERDIA, see Elmagnaceie. 

SHEPHERD’S DOG, see Canis. 

SHEPHERD’S TINDEll, Eng. Chap- 
talia gpssypina. 

SHEPPEY, see Kunkur. 

SHER, Hind. Pyrus malus. 

SHER, Pehs. a lion : a tiger. 

SHERAi;r-KUCHI, also Kiriat, Tam. 
Cheretta. 

SHEREHIST, Hind. Manna from Fraxi- 
uus floribundus. 

SHER KHAN BABI, see Kattywar, In- 
dia. 

SHERWAN, a province of Beluchistau. 
See Kelat. 

SHERAWANE, Hind. Flacourtia sepi- 
aria. 

SHERANI, a tribe who occupy the Takht* 
i-Suliman, with hard features, grey eyes, and 
high cheek bones. They marry late and re- 
ceive a dowry with the bride. They are 
engaged in agricultui'e. See Affghan, Sheo- 
rauee. 

SHERAROW, in lat. 25 ® 2' N., long. 
52 ® 18' E., a small island on the south side 
of the Persian Gulf. 

SHERBET, Eno. Sharbat, Akab., from 
sharb, he did drink, water sugared, and 
generally flavoured, 

Sharab ul laimun. Lemon sherbet. 

„ „ banafsbah, Violet „ 

„* „ toot, Mulberry „ 

„ f, hommeyd. Sorrel „ 

„ „ zebeed, Raisin „ 

Sherl^ts are favourite, cooling, and re- 
freshing beverages used in the east ; and 
made with the juice of limes, pomegranate, pine- 
apples, and other fruit, mixed with water 
and sugar, with the addition of rose-water, 
er some other fragrant ingredient. The Per- 
idan sherbets are most esteemed. — Faulkner. 

SHERE, Hind., of Sutlej and Kanawar, 
Goriaria oepalensis. Wall. 

SHERE AFKUN; the mightiest name 
» the annals of sportsmanship, whose pugi- 
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listie victory nvbr aw eilormOtM tiger is a 
recorded fiMst in Mogul history. He lies 
buried in old Butxfwan far away from the 
place of his birth in Tiirkomania.-r'TV. of 
Hind., Val. i, p. 157. 

SHEREP-UD-DIN, see Kabul. 

SHERGHOT IT, in lat. 24- 38' 4* ; long. 84* 
47' O', in Bahnr, 58 miles N. W. of Hazaribagh* 
Its dak bungalow, 439 feet, Robt. SeMagent ; 
460 feet above the sea, Hook. * 

SHERIF, Aa. Noble ; in British India, 
a title of a mahomeduii whose father was 
a shaikh, and mother a syuduui ; also Bie 
I title of the ruler of Mecca. The sherif 
of Mecca is very en'oueousiy regarded by 
some persons in Europe as a sort of mus- 
sulman pope, a comparison which is utter- 
ly destitute of foundation. He combines 
no spiritual with his temporal power ; tiie 
cadi and the mufti give decisions in law and 
religion with which he cannot interfere, he 
boars the sword, not the crosier ; in the 
house of God he has no distinguishing place. 
Hamilton, an old writer describes the sherif 
of Mecca of tiiis day as having three slashes 
on each side of the face called masha-ly, 
which though then falling into disuse had been 
till lately the mark of all persons borh within 
the sacreil leiTitory. In his hand he carri- 
ed the mashab, the camel stick of almond 
wood, which is undoubtedly the original tid 
the jackal-headed wand with which some' of 
the Egyptian deitiesarei*epresented and which 
is here almost regarded as the symbol of 
royal power. In his Cashmere waist band 
was stuck a poniard with a gold and- jewel 
studded handle. — Hamilton, Sinai, Hedjaz 
and Soudan, p. 1 16. 

SHERI MANIJ, Tel. Anogeissus latlfo- 
lius. Wall. 

SHERKI, Au. The east-wind of scrijp- 
ture. Rich notices an exclamation : ** The 
sherki is come !” As soon as this wind came 
on, the thermometer rose 10 degrees, from 
80 to 90*. The so much-dreaded sherki, seems 
to blow from any quarter, from E. to N. E. 
It resembles the Itijian sirocco, pronounced 
scii'occo, and no do^ the same word as 
sherki, t. e., easterty^ The Koords call it 
Baya Rish, or black ^i^d. — Rich's Residence 
in Koordistan, Vol. i, pp. 125, 145. 

SHERKiST, Guz., Hind., Pebs. Manqh. 

SHERKUN, a six-pointed diagram fbr 
which the brahmans have several mysterious 
names ; but it is generally called Sherituu, 
which means little else than six-pointedi. If 
it have five points, it is also replete with'ioy- 
thological allusions : Siva and Brahma, ha^i' 
or had, five heads. The diagrams hati^Mso 
mathematical properties of a mystoriotti de- 
scription : and they serve, like onr fox and 
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godie or solitaire boai'ds, for a game, played 
with cowries, or with dice, guiding the move* 
ments of the men. It is a popular game, 
and the instruments of play are always at 
hand : the lines drawn in the dust with the 
finger, and a few stones picked up, will fur- 
nish the means of gaming : cowries being 
used as money, two or Aree of them are 
rarely wanting to a party disposed to play. 
The triangle, is called Trikun, which it lite- 
rally means ; and has been explained by a 
brahman as the symbol of certain deities or 
powers, and, tlie type of triune, co-equality : 
and hence applied by some to the three great 
powers conjointly. A point, called Purm, 
represents the deity '; having neither length 
nor breadth, self-existing, containing nothing. 
A circle is Brahm, Eternity ; having neither 
beginning nor end, unity, perfection. — Moor, 
p. 404. 

SHERRY, a well known wine, of a deep or 
light amber colonr. Wheng«K>d, it has a fine 
aromatic odour ; its taste is warm, with some 
degree of the agreeable bitterness of the peach 
kernel. It is principally produced in the 
vicinity of Xeres in Spain. It is extensively 
used as a dinner wine. — Faulkner. 

SHERVAROY HILLS or Slievaroy Hills, 
a few miles N. E. from Salem, are a mass 
of densely-wooded flat topped hills, the mean 
height being 4,600 feet and the highest peak 
5,260 feet. These hills are an irregular muss of 
mountains separated by deep valleys in the 
Salem district of Peninsular Indiit, in the 
MadrasPresidency, iniat. 11* SON., and long. 
78® 20' E. They form the northern boundary 
of the valley in which the town of Salem 
lies. The Shevaroyen or Green-mountain, is 
about 5,200 or 5,300 feet of elevation. Their 
entire length from north to south is about 
17 miles and their breadth 10 or 12 miles. 
The superficial area of the higher plateau 
has been estimated at one hundred square 
miles. The highest portions of the plateau 
are from 4,500 to 5,000 feet. 

SHERZA, Hind. Eagle. 

SHESHA, see Inscriptions, Scslm. 
SHESHA'VAT, Sans., from shesha, the 
end. 

SHETTI, Malial. Ixora coccinea. 
SHETTI KODIVALI, Malkal. Plum- 
bago rosea, 

SHEWA DARU, Hind, Nigella sativa. 
SHEWAN, see Jell, Sehwan. 

SHEWUN, or Sewiin, Mahr. Gtnelina ar- 
borea, Boxb., also Gmelina asiatica. 

8HEYALKANTA, also Sheyala, Beng. 
Yalisneria octandra. 

SHIA, Hind. Dalbergia sissoo. 

SHIAH, mafaomedan sectarians, followers of 
AUandthetwelvelmams. The shiah mahome- 
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dans of India, on the 18th Zihaj, make tiiree 
images of dough, filled with honey to i%pre- 
sent Abu Bakr, Omar and Osman, and stick 
knives into them. Theshiah mahomedan often 
many by the mita ceremony, for a brief 
period. — Wilson's Gloss, See Kajar, Kabul, 
Kashmir, Kazzilbash, Khajah, Khnlm, Ko- 
hat, Sikhs, Mahomedan. 

SHIA-DZA, Burm. Catechu. 
SHIA-DZAON, Bubm. Euphorbia eana- 
riensis, Linn. 

SHIAH TURI, see Affghan. 
SUIAL-KANTA, Beno., Hind. Arge- 
mono mexicana. 

SHIBBEGAM. Across the Moorghab, and 
towards Balk, which city is in the territoiy of 
the king of Bokhara, lie the small states of 
Andkho, Maimuna, Sbibbergam, Siripool and 
Akchee ; a connection subsisted between them 
and Herat, but since they are divided pgainst 
each other, their aid is of small avail. In a.d. 
1830, all of them were engaged in the slave 
trade, and independent, though they send 
presents of horses both to Herat and Bokhara. 

Maimuna is the most im]>ortant of the 
whole : the chief in 1840 was Mirzah Khan, 
an Uzbek of the tribe VVuu, and his country 
extended from Maimuna to the Moorghab, and 
adjoined that of Sher Mahomed Khan, Huzara. 
Maimuna itself is an open town, or rather 
village, of about 600 houses ; but the strength 
of the chief consists in his “il,” or moving 
population, who frequent Uimur, Jankira, 
Sorbagh, Kaffir-Killa, Khyrabab, Kusar, 
Chuckaktoo,Tukht-i-Khatoou, and other sites, 
which can scarcely be called villages. He 
also numbers Arabs among his subjects, many 
of that tribe having been long settled here. 

Andkho, or Andklioee, in 1840, avas ruled 
by Shah Wali Khan, an Affghan Toork, wlio 
settled here, with others of his tribe, in the time 
of Nadir. They were then of the shiah sect, 
but are now soonee. The “ ii” of the chief, 
besides his own race, are Arabs, and ho could 
furnish 500 horses. Andkho has a larger 
fixed population than Maimuna, being in one 
of the high roads to Bokhara, but ' there is 
a scarcity of water in this canton. Wheat is 
here a triennial plant. Andkho was tlie place 
where Moorcroft (>crished. 

Shihbertjum, in 1 840, belonged to an Uzbek 
chief. Shibbergam is considered to be a very 
ancient place, being given to the days of the 
Kaffir (Greek), and still the strongest fort in 
I these parts. The “ark” or eitidal is built 
of brick and mortar, and surrounded by other 
walls of mud. Kalik Ali Beg, a chief of Balk, 
besieged it for seven years without success, 
but it must only be understood to be strong 
against Uzbeks, who are badly supplied with 
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avtiUery. Water i» conducted to it from the 
rivulet of Siripool. 

Siripool, in 1840, an Udiek of the tribe 
of Acbamiielee, governed Siri})Oo1; His il” 
are in Sungcharuk, Faogan, Goordewan, and 
Dagbdrab. Siripool itself is as large as 
Maimuna 

Akhchee is a dependency of Balk, and in 
1 840 was held by a son of Bshaa Khoja, the 
governor of that once vast city. 

All of these chiefships avo situated in the 
plain country, which in general is well-watered 
by rills or Canals, and has an abundance of forage 
for camels and horses, which are numerous. 
The soil is dry, but there are many gardens 
ueai* the towns. The style of building, from 
a scarcity of wood, is that of the tee-hive 
shape. There is a good open caravan road 
from. Meshid to Balk, which is a journey of 
16 da;^s ; thus, from Meshid to Shurukhs, 4 ; 
to the Monghul, 3 ; to Maimuna, 4 ; and to 
Balkh in d days. This is much the nearest 
route to Cabooi from the west. — Burnes, Pa- 
pers, Past India, Cabooi and Affyhanistan, 
pp. 136-37.* 

SHIBLACIT, Hint). Saxifraga ligulata. 

SHIBLING, Hind. Bryonia, sp. 

SHIBLINGI, Hind. Desmodium, sp. 

SHIBS-TVEBAK, Dan. Biscuits. 

SHIBT, Hind, Anethum sown, fennel. 

SHIBUL, Duk. Oardiospermum halica- 
cabnin. 

SHIBUJH, Bbng. Cardiospcrmura hali- 
eacabum. 

SHIELD. 

Daraq, Ab. Tarbil, dadap, Malay. 

Dhal, Hind., Tah., 'I'ei.. Sahikong, » 

Tameng, parts, Malav. 8ix)har, Teks. 

Prisai; Otar-otar, „ | 

The use of the shield or buckler seems to 
have been universal over all the Malay and 
Philippine Arehipelagos before the introduc- 
tion of fire-arms, and is still continued by all 
the ruder tribes. In Malay there are no 
fewer than seven different names for it, four 
of which are native, — .two taken from the 
Javanese, and one from the Telugu. These 
names, however, refer to tlie difiereut forms of 
it rather than constitute synonyms. Wherever 
the sword, the javelin, the spear, the bow and 
arrow, and blow pipe are used as weapons in 
wai’, the shield is still carried for protection. 
—-CrawfnrdHs Diet.,p. 379. 

SHIGAR, three small disti'icts on the 
Scardo frontier, on the rivers of Shigar, Khar- 
taks and on the main stream of the Indus, 
freia. 7,000 to 9,000 feet high. The chief is 
entitled Gyal-po. The Shigar river is a 
feeder of the Indus, north of Balti. 

SHIGRAM, Tam. A somewhat enlarged 
palanquin on wheels. In India they are much 


used principally as hack-carriages. — Frere's 
Antipodes, p. 193. 

SHIGRI, a river of Spiti in tlie N. W. 
Himalaya, with a great glacier, which about 
A. D. 1 830, burst and a great inundation en- 
sued, destroying much life and property. See 
Glacier. 

SHU, Bkng. Euphorbia nivulia. Buck. 

SHURA, prop. Shujra, a list of the saints 
or holy predecessors given by the mnrshid of 
the muhomedans to tlieir disciples. 

SHIKAR, HiKD.,PBas. Game, prey, field 
sports. Shikar-gah, jungle tracts, reserved 
for hunting dynasty.-— Rories. 

SHIKARGAH or “ hunting places 
Bela, as tlie people call them, formed a 
peculiar feature in the face of Sind. The 
Talpur amirs of Sind calculated that evei'y 
I head of deer killed cost tliem £80, and this 
is no exaggeration, duly estimating tlie loss 
of revenue occasioned by converting valuable 
land into hunting forests. The Shikari (bunls- 
meu), or dapher, of Sind are, if possible, 
au even more degraded race than the Bale- 
Shahi. Their second name is probably de- 
rived from the dapho, or broad-headed javelin 
with a shaft six or seven feet long, their fa- 
vorite weapon. The Sindlii deduce from 
the word etymological rea.sons for proving 
that they are descended from a plurality of 
fathers. The Shikari are neither mosicms 
nor hindoos They are very numerous about 
Omerkot and the Thur, where they subsist 
by manual labour, agriculture and hunting. 
In these regions there is something remark- 
ably wild and savage in their appearance. 
The only garment worn is a cloth round the 
wai.st, except in winter, when a tattered 
blanket preserves them from the cold. Armed 
with his usual weapons, the Shikari generally 
seeks the wildest part of the country where 
he can find the greatest number of hogs, 
jackals, lynxes, and a kind of lizard called 
Giloi. — Burton's Sindh, Vol. \\,pp. 82 to 307. 

SHIKARI MEWA, Hind, of Kuhat, Grc- 
wia betulaefolia. 

SHIKARPUR, 27* 55' ; 68* 52', a town in 
Sindh, on the right side of the Indus. Mean 
height 250 feet. Griff, It is -to the west of 
the Indus river and contains 30,000 people. 
It is a great central enterpot, trading with 
Central Asia, Affghanistan and Bokhaitu Its 
hindoo merchants have the whole commerce 
of Central Asia in their hands, through an 
extensive agency, established in Hyderabad, 
Bombay, Jaipur, Bahawalpur, Multan, Deim 
Ghazi Khan, Dera Ismael Khan, Amritsar, 
Khorasan, Peshawur, Kabul, Khnlm, Knn- 
duz, Balk, Bokhara, Mashad, Herat, SUlan, 
Persia, Turkestan, Candahar, Ac., &e. It has 
no manufacture of any description, but derives 
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its clistiniM.ion soU‘ly IVoni its situiilion in tlio 
midst of tin? coinniiMrijil roulos*; 
Caiul-iliar, Slml and Kalat, niv its wosteni 
imiiis ; lioinlia}' an<l Uydorabnd are its 
southern marls. <\-uidahar supplies Sliikar- 
pnr with the silk of‘ Herat, Yazd, and Tun, 
which is sold at a profit of fnan live to three 
and four rupees [hm* seer. It is oidy used hy 
women in embroidery. The city, renowned 
for its wealth, is partieuliirly eeiebrated for 
ils liindoo bankers and ni(»ii(‘y -dealers, whose 
eonneetions are rami li(‘d throuuhont the coun- 
tries of Central Asia ainl of \V(*srern India. 
It is especially the hoin(; of thesis pcaiple, 
where their laniilies an* iixed.and whei e are den- 
tal ned those of tin* ijcomaslah, or :ii:;ents, lo(!at(‘d 
ill foreign countries. As I In* city is no! 
nnd(*rslood tt> be one of s^^n^at aiiti(|nily, it is , 
possible that tin* iiiHnx (d’ hindoos to it is 
not of v<M*y dislani dati*, and that it was 
oeeasioned by ihe tliictiial ions oi‘ pcditieal 
power. 'I'hal. Multan precechMl Sliikarjnir as 
tin*, ifieat money mart, and tliat from it the 
hindoos remov(*d, ctmvcrnn;^ tin*. insiH^niiic.aiit 
villaire <d‘ tin* <*hactf inlo a city (d* the lirst 
rale eons<H|in*nce. Shikarpur, no doiibi, 
attained ils hiijli rank uinle.r the Diirani 
monarchy of Atfbhanislan, and much of tln^ 
|.)ros|)erity of its banki‘rs was due to the 
vicious operati<ui <d' that dynasly. As a 
city, Shiktirpur is iinliiferently (Muistrucled. 
Tlie bazaar is <*xteiisive, with the principal 
parts rudely <*overcd, so tnij to (*x<dn(le or 
wnnlerati^ the heat, wliich is e.xfr(*mcly |)ower- 
fnl. As u<u.al in Indian cities, lhci*e is the 
i^ic.onveifnaic.o of nai row and coiifin(*d st.n‘(‘ts. 
Shikar poor is sixlef*n c.oss distant frfan tin* 
island fort of liakkar in tin* Indus, and 
tweniy-ou(! coss lr<nii Larkhana. Aiiout. 
four coss from il, on the road to Ihikkar, 
is the once consitleralile town of Lakki, 
which, populous and lloui’ishinj^ under the 
Afr<»‘hans, is said to have coiitrihutcd oue lakh 
of rupees as liinnial revenin*. 

Ketween the domain Shikarpur and 
Beinchistaii strctclies a harren, naked tract ; 
known as the “ pat” of Sliikar|)ur. It is las 
tweeu thirty and forty miles across. JMot a 
tr(je or shrub ve<j;ctatcs on tliis expanse. ; 
Westward it extends to the supr*rior hills, ' 
and separates the lands of the iMa^^liazzi, ! 
subjects of Kalat, from those of the Cliaiidi I 
Irilie, dependent on Sind. Jii the liill range | 
ciist of the plain of Kaehi, and intervening! 
lietween it and the proviriC(?s of llarand and 
Dajil, are the abodes of the IJmla Marri, 
who have been there located above three 
centuries. Their principal town Kalian, 
became memorable in a. i>. 1 S40 through its | 
occupation and abandonment by British troops, i 
as well as by the disasters and losses it in- ' 


i volvod. The Marri had long been distin- 
' gnished as daring depredators, and Jiave 
1 proved tliemselv(^s to bo a brave race. The 
j Doda are but a division of the groat Marri 
' tribe, whiidi is widely disp(*rsed. 

i 77ye llarand and Dajil^ provinces border 
j on the river Indus, it is impossilile to con- 
cede to Kaeli (hindava one liuiidre.d thousand, 
or to llio ]Marri hills, with llarand ami Dajil, 
abov(‘ fifty thonsaiid inhabitants. Granting an 
e.(pial number to Saharawan, including Nnsliki, 

' Kalat and rllialawan, and again an equal 
I iinmber to the AVesteni Trovinces, we obtain 
; a total of four humlred and fifty tlionsand in- 
habitants for the territories ol’thc khan of Ka- 
lat ; Numerous asaretlu* ti ibes dis])(*rsed over 
the (*xtensiv<* Baliich regions, iho.^e considered 
Haliich may bo r(‘duc.ed to tlin‘c great classes, 
the Braliiii, llic Kind, ami tlu^ Lnmri. Of 
those not lialuch, there an* the Deli war' of the 
capital and the lixed villag(*s, the dot of 
Katcdi (iandawa, the maritime tribes of t^le 
coast, thi^ Affghan of Shall, ami, to complete 
the riiview, the liindoo resiili nts" in villages 
and towns. The race (railing th(*mselves lia- 
hich, ext(*ml tVom tin* eastern limits of Kach 
(Jamlawa afid the valley of SimI to the fron- 
tier of Persia. In this conimnnity are com- 
prised many trllars of very dill’ercrnt descrout, 
inferring from the }>hysiological distinctions 
whic.h ))n*vail among-l them, setting aside 
tin* vari(*ty in the diahrc.ts spoken by tliem. 
Soim^ of tli(*m liavcr dark coiinteiiaiiees, 

I which savour mucli of an Indian pedigree, 

' wliile Olliers are so mmrh fairer, that we 
■ can scarcely believer tlicm to be of eastern 
origin. If we exair.ine tlie syst(*ni of that 
portion of th(} Ihilmrh community called 
‘ Kralnii, we liml the trilx's acknowledging the 
superiority of om», tier Mirwari, from which 
they select th(*ir li(*ad, or chi(*f. This tribe is 
located in the provimrtrs of Musliki, flow, and 
• Kolwab, which may be coii.sid(;re<l its b(*ad- 
; quarters, ami which are intermediate hetweeu 
the eeiitral provimres of Saharawan, dlialawan 
and tli(r w(*sl(*rn one of K(*j. ^I'here is every 
reason to helie.ve that the Ilralmi entenid the 
central provinces from the we^f, as tli(*ir 
position, demonstrates ; and they (ronsider 
Khozdar as their ancient capital, or that which 
they occupied jirirvious to the acquisition of 
Kalat. Ill Kach Gandava we find them only 
as ))roprietors of land acquired within a 
known perriod, and on a certain occasion. If 
we analyztr the appellation they have assumed, 
we learn little from it, and of that little wo 
may not be certain. It has been conjectured 
to be the equivalent of Varaha, and a race of 
that name figured in contentious with the 
liojputs. The Brahui may be divided into 
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tlii'ee' sections, with reference to the piu tM of 
the otfimtry tliey iubnbit ; 

Skction T. 

Inhabitants of tlieWcstern ProviiKies. 


Mirwari 

.dw^ell in Mushki, Jliow and Kolwali. 

Gitchki 

do. I^aiigliaui and Kt‘j. 

Nnshirwani 

do. Kharaii. 

Hornomri 

. do. Kolwah. 

Mabuiasaui . ... 

, do. Mushki. 

Hodiihi 

do. K<jlwah. 

Kiilmatti. 

, do. at Kalmatand J'ossaiii, on tlu: 

coast of Mokraii, 

Sangur 

G»j;vr. 

, <lo, Malan and r»aU., do. do. 

do. do. do. do. 

Hallada 

do. Jliow. 

Zigger Minglial. 

do. Nusliki. 

Uakbhani 

. do. do. 

>Saka 

do. Grcsliar iu Mushki. 


Section Jf. 

Inhabitants of Sahurawan. 


Fijxhtine: men. 


Hai.sani. . 

iSirphernj^ 

iShirwam 

Mahmuclslialii.. 
Bangui Zai. 


,...dvv€*ll at Masiung, Sli.ill, &c.. 


non 


fl<». (JurghiLia 1,0(10 

ilu. Ma.'^.tmjg 2,00o 

<1<>, <lo. i,r»oo 

tin. a.) 


Kurd lK‘-<l<»vvl*il aiiTl 

Mt.-j-v 


Lari T do. at Mastvnig 

Laiighow do. yLaiig;u:li;ii\. 

Kodani do. 

Gha/zglii do. 

Shokh riusHeui.. 

Samalari, do. 

Sunari do. 


7\.slii Khan and l*nd< n. 
ai.a/g 


r>On 
i,n<io 
1 ..“ion 
loo 
-loo 


do. in lillls, wt-'.st ol'Kh niak. *100 


do. tlo. 
Daslit (luran.,. , 
Sect JON 111. 


<lo. 


fiOO 

200 


Inhabitants of Jhalnwan. 
Zoliri. . . . 


Miiighal. 
Bizunsti. . 


do. 


KaidranL 

Saholi 

d otako 

Lutiaiii 


Dwell in Ztdiri 

do. hill.s, nort h of ha.' . 
aaino lilll.s, \ve,<t 

of Miiigli.d 

liills nc;*.r Kliozdar. 

d<x do. 

hills, east oi Zehri. 
Zchri. 


18,000 

18,ooi)? 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Of the Mirwuri it has luicn alitiady ob- 
served, that it Is the more illn.^liions of the 
tribes, and of the Melinia.^aiii ir may 1 m‘ no- 
ticed, that braiKtlies of it re.^^ide in llu^ pro- 
vince of Seistan, and a^^ain in the hills ofi 
Luristan, W. by N. oi‘ vSliinui. — Mohan i 
haVs Travel Sy pp. 3o;k-llI2; A/nsso7i\s\ 
Narrmtive^ pp. 333 to 3dS ; Tra- * 

vels in Bclooehislan and #SV//r/r, 20 ; 

Potiinf/ers Travels in Ileloochistan and 
8indt\ V. 90. 

SHIKIIOE, Hukm. a Burmese oboisaiuu' 
made by raising the two Jiainls to the ibre- 
head and bowing to the grouiul. — Ynlc^p. 82. 

SlIIKHI VAIIANA, Sans., from .shikhi, 
the name of a peacock, and vuliami, a vehicle. 

SHIKH, Sans., fnen shisliyu, a discijdc. 

SHIKHA, see Hindn or Iliiidoo. 

SHIKHAN. The Sliikhan, Mishti ami 
Ilakeu-khel tribes occui)y districts in tlie 
British territory. 

Slll-KING, the sacred books of the 
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SHIM. 

Chinese, they were translated into Latin hy Fur 
ther Ijttclninne, a Jesuit missionary in China. 

SllIKOII. A darvosli (and likevvi.se a lihi- 
doo) named Balhi Lai who dwell at Dhinapoor 
ill the province of Lahore, the founder of a 
sect culled liaba Laleo. lie hedd frequent 
conversations on the subject of religion with 
Daru Sliikoh, eddest son of Shah Jahan, and 
brother ef Auningzebe, which have been 
1 publistjed in a rersian work by Chundurbhan 
I nanictl Sliah flnliance. 

SH IKOlil All, Ak. Cichoriiiin intybus, £. 

I SI I IKK A, a liavvk ; Shikrah, female ; Chi* 

' pak, mah‘. 

; SJIJKROKN, Hind. Acacia amara. 

SIllKSlIA, Sa.vs. To learn. 

‘ SlllLANClM, see Kelat, Kadjak. 

SlilLANDl, Tam. Cyperus bullmsus, L. 

1 Sill LI, Hind. Lreinurus spcctabilis. 

I SHILI GlIA, ITind. Chrysopogou glau- 

! c(>j)tis. 

Sliri.Id, Hind. Fra.\inus xanthoxyloides, 

; the <*rai)-ash. 

SlIlLLONfi, a mountain in Assam, dii lat. 
20 ^ 30'. long, or 40', with a height of G,12d 
f(?et ai»ove the sea. Sliillong on the Cossyah 
I hills, is about 30 miles noi tli of Cherfa-poon-* 
ijee. It overhangs the nortlnan ridge of the 
raiig<*, overlooking the vallcw of Assam, and 
it is with ndation to Gowhatty as Cherra is 
to Sylind. The southern ridg(‘ of the range 
of hills is precipitous. The northern ridge 
descends hy longer and more gradna! steps* 
j The sea formerly waslnal the has(» of the 
i southern line of hills ami the prospect from 
Cherra is now cuilcMl a marine view. Shil- 
long is not so grand ns Cherra, neither is it 
! so abundant in mountain streams, full of life 
I and ln*alth, refreshing to both ears and eyes, 


i as Cherra, which is called the ••slatioii of 


I streams.’' 1( is how(*ver a fine open station, 
i with a view of the snowy Himalayan range. 

I A road is made liom Shillong to Gowhatty, 

I distance 02 miles. There arc two rivers to 
cross, formidable enough in the mins, and 
causing considerahle iiiconveiucncc. The Shil- 
h>ng mountain is heiweeii Assam and the 
Cossyah hills. It is six thousand feet at 
its apt*x, above the sea lev(d, and is within 
hilt one day's journey of (iowhatty in Assam, 
which is accessible from Calcutta l)y steniner. 
j Shillong is also ajiproaclinhle from the Syl- 
liet sid(5 via Cherra Poonjee. 

81IILPU, S\iNs. An ai t. 

SHIM, Tam., Malavalam. A tree, which 
grows to an enormous size, oominonly known 
as the buttress tree, 4o feet in circumfei'Cnce 
and 1 10 feet long. It has a soft, spongy sort ' 
of wood of a white colour ; not diinible^Vfir^ ^ 
of mindi use, unless it be oiled, when it mWi 
last for five or six y(\ars for canoes or cat 
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maransy {>vovided they are taken out of Uie 
water when not wanted. If it be kept iu 
water, two years wiii render it water-logged 
and useless. — Edye, Forests of Malabar 
and Canara. 

SHIM, Beng. Kidney bean, Phaseolus 
Tulgaris. 

SHIM-BATTRAJEE, Beng. Dolichos 
glutiuosus. 

SHIMBEAMS, in Madras, arc planks 20 
to 30 feet long ; | to 2 feet iu breadtli and 
from 4 to 8 inches thick. 

SHIMLEE, Sans. Cunavalia gladiata, Dc 
Cand., Roxb., IV. ^ A. 

SHIMOOL, Beng. BoinbaxniaIabaricuin,or 
Stilmalia malabaricn, called the silk cotton tree. 

SHIN, HiNU. Dalborgia sisso. 

SHINA, see Dard. The name is derived 

by Pococke from Sinwar, the people of the 
Indus. See Kesra. 

SHINAR of Scripture, ancient Babylonia. 

SHINAZ, Hind. See Shirna. 

SHINDAR, Hind. Pyrus variolosa, also 
Quercus incaua. 

SHINDU, see India, Shendoo. 

SHINDUGA, Tel. Acacia odoralissima. 

. SUING, Hind. Fraxinus floribuuda, also 
tlasminum officinale ; som shing. Hind., is 

SHINGAHAR, Beng. Nyctauthes arbor- 
tristis. 

SHING AN, Bckm. Hopea odorata. 

SHINGARA or Singara, Beng. Water 
caltrops, Trapa bisjiiuosa. 

SHINGARF, Hind. Cinnabar, sulphide 
of mercury, Shiugarfi rang is a vermilion 
or scarlet colour from duely ground cinnabar. 

SHING ARI, Hind. Rosa macrophylla. 

SHING£,Tib., is the Yama of the hiudoos. 

SHINGRA, Duk. Qucrcus serrata. 

SHIN-NONG. In Chinese mythological 
histoiy, a king who instituted agriculture. 

SHINGSHUPA, Beng. Dall>ergia sissoo. 

SHING TIK, Hind. Louiccra glauca. 

SHINKI, see Kurdistan. 

SHIN-TAO, sec Ka-ini-no-mi-tsi. 

SHINTIYAN, is the common sword-blade 
of the bedouins, in Western Arabia, it is 
called Major (from the Magyras ?), and is said 
to be of German manufacture. Good old 
weapons of tlie proper curve, marked like 
Andrew Peraras with a certain number ol‘ 
lines down their length, will fetch, even in 
Arabia, from 71. to 8/. The modern and 
cheap ones cost, about 10s. — Burton’s 'Pil- 
grimage to Meecah, Vol. i, p. 365. 

SHINWALA, Hind. Rhododendron 
companulatum. 

SHIN W ARI, an Affghan tribe, besides their 
portion of the hills, have the lauds immediate- 
ly west of them, and some of the valleys 
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of the Safed Koh range. More westerly still, 
under the same hill range, tliey areefound 
south of Jelallabad, and are the neighbours of 
the Khogaui. 

SHIN^KUBI, Brahui. Alhagi mauro- 
rum.— 7’ottrnc, W. ^ A. , 

SHIONA, Hind. Calosauthes indica, Blume. 

SHIOOLI, Beng., Hind. Nyctauthes 
arbor ti'istis. 

SHIP. 

Safika ; Markib, Ar. 

(yrab ; Zoraq ; Kosal, ,, 

Navi re ; Vaisseau, Fb. 

Schiff, Gkb. 

Nau ; Jabaz, Hind. 

N ave ;N aviglio;Va8Ccllo, It. 

Notices of the various kinds of ships will be 
found given under the head of Boat. On the 
eastern side of the Peninsula of India, the 
ship is built with her keel parallel to the shore ; 
and, as it may liappcn, from 200 to 300 feet 
from low w^ater-mark. When completed, she 
is placed on two strong pieces of timber, 
called dogs, (in the nature of a sledge of enor- 
mous dimensions) ; and on these, a sort of 
movable cradle is constructed, to keep the 
vessel upright. Two long palmyra trees, a 
lever of the second kind, are then applied to 
the ends of the dogs, and by meaus of these 
powers, they, together witli the vessel that 
rests on them, are gradually pushed forward 
over a i)latform of logs, until they arrive at 
the lowest })itch of low water, or as far 
beyond it, as the levers can be used. Tackles 
are applied to the ends of the levers, to 
increase the power : the fulcrums, arc wreaths 
of rope, fastened to the logs on which the 
vessel slides : and are removed forwards 
as she advances. Two cables from the laud 
side, arc fastened to the vessel, to prevent her 
from sliding too rapidly, and thc^e are gra- 
dually let out, as she advances. It is com- 
monly the work of two ilays to transport 
the vessel to the margin of low water. If 
the tide does not rise high enough to float 
her from thence, (which it seldom does, if the 
vessel be of any con.sidcrable burden;, part of 
the cradle is taken away, and the ship left 
chiefly to the support of the cradles till high 
water, when they are suddenly let go, and 
the vessel falls on lier side ; and with the 
fall, disengages herself from tlie remains of 
tlic cradle, and at the same time plunges into 
deeper water. A ship of 500 tons has been 
launched in this manner . — RenneWa Memoir^ 
p. 245. See Boats, Chittagong or Islamabad. 

SHIPKE, see Kuuawer. 

SIIIPU, Tam. Combs. 

SHIR, Hind. Machilus odoratissimus. 
SHIRA, Sans. A fibre. 

SHIKA, Hind. Treacle used iu distilling 
spirit. 


Navis, 

Jabaz ; Kisbti ; Pbks* 
Nave ; Navio ; Bozel, 
Buque, „ 

Gheini ; Tekno, Tubk- 



■ ■ '.SapRlfA. 

SHIBAMI, see Kaysar. 

SmBASH of Beas. Hornbeam. 

SHIRHAWTJ[ BIVEK, falls into the 
Galf of Arabia ; at its embouchure, 'it is 
about one-fourth of a mile in width, and in 
the rainy season some thirty feet in depth. 
This immense body of water rushes down n 
rocky slope for 300 feet, at an angle of 45°, 
at the bottom of which it makes a perpendi- 
cular plunge of 850 feet into a black and 
dismal abyss, with noise like the loudest 
thunder. The whole descent is therefore 1,150 
feet, or several times that of Niagara ; but 
the volume of water in the latter is some- 
what larger than in the former. 

SHIRAZ, a neat bustling town. Its bazaar 
is of great extent, with a lofty arched roof. 
It stands in a beautifully irrigated Vega. The 
tomb of Sadi stands by itself in a recess, but 
that of JIafiz requires to be pointed out from 
a multitude of others around it. The wine of 
Shiim, is a fine powerful dry wine, not so 
dark as brown sherry. Near the Julian Numa 
in Shiraz is a building called (Jiahal Tan, 
“ the forty Codies or persons.” Another, the 
Haft Tan or “ seven persons,” (from the 
number of holy men there buried.) At Shiraz, 
Hassa and other towns, African slaves are 
distinguished by flowery names or epithets, 
expressing beauty and fragrance, in propor- 
tion to their natural ugliness or offensive 
smell, as yasmin the “jessamine,” sumbul 
“ the hyacinth,” jauhar, “ the jewel,” and 
makbnl “the pleasing” “ or agreeable.” — 
Vigne ; Ouseley's Travels^ Vol. ii, ipp. 2, 
158. Sec Jews, Kanat, Kemancheh, Sheraz. 

SHIRESH, Bkno., Hind. Acacia spcciosa. 

SHIRE, an author of Notes on Indian 
affairs, severely and searchingly analysing 
British i-uld in India. 

SHIRI GUM UDU, Tel. Gmelina parvi- 
fiora. 

SHIR-I-DARAKHT-I-ZAKAM, Hind., 
Pers. Gum of Euphorbia. 

SHIRIN, Hind., of Kauuwar. Acacia juU- 
brissin, also A spcciosa ; kut shiriu, is Costus, 
sp. 

SHIRIN, Hind. Sweet. Pers., fresh, as 
of water, not brackish. 

SHIR-I-REWAND, Gamboge. 

SH IRISH, Beng. Acacia sirissa. 

SHIRIVENCIIA, or Siruncha, lat. 18° 
51' N. long. 79° 59' E. in Berar, on the loft 
bank of the Prauhita, 389 feet above the sea. 
— 8chl. Ad. 

SHIRJA, Hind. Coloured cloJK. 

SHIR KHIST, Hind. Manna from Fraxi- 
nus, sp. Khorassan tnaniia, from Khorassau is 
supposed to be the iiroduce from an olive. 

SHIRNA,IIind, The inflated large buflalo 
or bullock skin used for crossing streams in 
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the Himalaya hills. In Kashmir these large 
skins are not used but small ones tied two 
together. 

SHIROKA, Hind. Hordeum hexim- 
tichum. 

SHIROMANI, Sans., from shiras the 
head, and main', a jewel. 

SHIR-THOlIAli, Hind. Euphorbia tirucnlli. 

SHIRVAN, see Peraia. 

SHIR W A, Hind. Brassica rapa. 

SHIRWA, 8 lake on the east of Central 
Africa, reached by Dr. Livingstone. 

SHIRWAN, see Iran, Keiat, Kufra. 

SHIRIWAL, Hind. A kind of rice, in 
Kashmir. 

SHIRZY RAO, Ghatgay, n Mahralta 
leader and minister of great notoriety. Ho 
was the father of Baiza Bai, who married 
Dowlat Rao Sindhiah. 

SHISHAI, or Shisham, Hind. Dalbergia 
sissoo. 

SHISHA-LUN, or Nimak, Hind. Ciyslal 
salt. 

SHISHAM, or Tali, Dalbergia sissoo, the 
sissu tree, it attains full size and becomes use- 
ful in 50 years. Trunk of the tree to the first 
branch 10 feet in length (some say 20 feet), 
and circumference 4, 5 or 6 feet ; wood in old 
tree dark-bay, veined, hard and of great dura- 
bility ; well adapted for all articles of furniture 
and also as timber for building purposes. — 
Bedfour’s Timber Trees of India, para. 151, 
of Mr. Barnes' Settlement Report j p. 33 
of Roorkee Proceedings ; Papers on Gwalior 
"Timber ; Powell's Handbook, Vol. i, p. 542 ; 
Lt. Col. Lake. 

SHI SHOO, Beng. Sissoo tree, Dalbergia 
sissoo. 

SITTAMOOTTI, Tam. Pavonia zey- 
lanica. 

SITTAMUNAK, Tam. Ricinus communis, 
the Castor oil plant. 

SHITTAM TREE, mentioned by Isaiah, 
and also in Exodus, is supposed to have been 
an Acacia. Hippocrates speaks of tlie Egyp- 
tian Acacia and of the white Acacia, distin- 
guished, he says, by its white bark, white wood, 
and white flowers; and from this tree his 
“ white fragrant ointment” was probably made. 
See Gums and Resins. 

SHIT RAJ, Hind. Furaaria parviflora, 
also Plumbago europea and PI. rosea. 

SITTRAPAL ADI, Hind. Euphorbia thy- 
mlfolia. 

SHIVA, one of the chief gods of the hin- 
doos. See Siva. 

SHIVA-NIMBA, Sans. Aspalathus in- 
dica. 

SHIVA RATRi, a hindoo festival oc- 
curring iu the latter end of February or be- 
ginning of March. See Siva-ratri. 
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• BBOMS. BBOKmK ‘ 

SHlVE-00-DOlTNG, n grcnt mass of I generally made of leather, but cloth of 

“ ■ ’ kinds is also used. The shoes, or jjather 

slippers worn by the natives of Southern 
India, arc generally of red lea^ther if for men ; 
SHIVINAU VEMIllJ, Tam. Aspalathus they arc made for the Madras market at 
indica, or Jndigofera uspalathoides, VahL Trichinopoly or Arcot, the patterns are called 
SniVOPAKH YANA, Sans., from Shiva, Appu-sliaheo ; Chanddooroo ; Cliuppul ; and 
oopa, prep., ami akliyana, to speak. Nok-dar. The rich natives use a buff coloured 

SHIU-J)AGON, a budd’liist temple at (doth. The slippers of females are ornament- 
Rangoon, built on the summit of a laterite cd with spangles. Tlieir price is from 4 annas 
Iii^l. This has for two thousand years “ shot toarupiie. Thunberg says that, in his time,, 
upwards, like a pyramid' of fire” athwart the the shoes offlapan were always the shabbiest 
flats of the delhi of IV.gu. The lieight above part of the driiss of the Japanese and being 
the ground level is 4H7 feet, ami above the of straw, they lasted but a little time. But 
* platform 321 feet. See Shooiiy Daikon. ! tlmy werci made in immense numbers, cost 

SIIKA, Cornus niaerophy Ila. • l)Ut a trifle, and could be bought in every town 

SKHO, IIiNi>. Ulinus (aimp(jstris. I a village in the empire. The pedestrian, there- 

SllLONGA-KUSIM, Mauu. Clitoria ter- | fore, throws away the old pair by the road 
iiatoa, Liftn,, Hoxh., cV A. | side, and buys new ones as lie goes along ; 

SHUTI, Hind. Jleilychium spic.atuiii. ivvhilc the more provident man takes two or 

SHAMASHANA-KATEE, Sans. From thrcc‘ pairs with him on starting, rinmeuse 
" shmashana, a cemetery. ' numbers of disiairded shoes were to Ik? found 

SllNE, Hind. Turpentine of Pistacia iiife- ' on the sides of all the roads. In wet weather 
gorrima, Terebinthus. limy wear under the shoe a wooden clog, which 

SIIOA. In 1810, Saliela Selassu*, king of is atfaclied to the foot by ties of plaited straw. 
Slioa in soutliern Abyssinia, expressed a Dignitarii^s sometimes wcair slippm’s made of 
desire to cultivate the frbuidsbip of the Bri- = fine rattan slijis neatly plaited. In Exod. iii, 
tisli Government and wrote to tin? Govern- v. o, the Lonl commanded Moses saying, ‘Put 
ment of Bombay asking to ho fnrnisluHl witli off tby shoes from off tby feet for the place 
guns and warlike stores. Shoa was tlieu one i wliereon tliou standcst is holy ground.’ Tlio 
of the most powerful and important provinces ^ natives of British India never go into their 
in Abyssinia. It is inhabii(?d by tin? Galla j own houses, nor into the houses of others, 
tribe. At the time when f^ahela Sehtssie j witli their shoes on, but always liKive iliem 
made these advances, the steam navigation of! at the door. Jt is a great affront not to attend 
the Red Sea had given an exaggerated import- I to this mark of respect in visiting, and to enter 
ance to the tribes of Abyssinia. It was j a temple or mosciue without pulling off the 
therefore determined to send a mission to the j sliocis, would be an uninirdonable offence. A 
court of Shoa, wilh which country the French ; shoe bearer is a veiy humble office, and in Mat- 
also appeared anxious to esiablish friendly | thew iii, ll, »Iolm says of Christ, He that 
connections. A commercial irenly, w^as | comoth uHer me is mightier than I, whoso shoes 
concluded witli the king on loth November I am not worthy to bear. Luke xv, 22, says 
1841. — TreatieSf Ettr/af/emcfUs and iin?i- ‘And put shoes on his feet.’ In Bengal, 
nuds, VoL vii, 310. shoes of a superior quality make one of the 

a person’s dress. 
[IS much as a liuii- 
are put olf the feet 
(Ex. iii, 5 ; Josh. 
/dais ; American 

The sandal was doubtless the fbot-cdothing | SHOE-KLOVVElt, Hibiscus rosa-siuensis. 
of all ancient times, and the flinging of one See Dyes. 

, on a territory was a symbol of taking posses- SllOGH A, Hind. A kind of rice at IV 
siou. The Psalmist sap ujion tlio land of sliawur. 

Edom do I cast my slice. In In land after the SIKJGIJL, Hind., of Chainba. Pyrus vii-^ 
chief took the white rod, the snb-eliieftaiii i*iolo.sa, wild pear. 

placed sandals ou his cl lief s feet, retained one SIlOI-KIItE, Tam. Fcimiculurn vulgare. 
as an honorable perquisite and threw the other SlIOII^A, Sans., from shila, a stone, 

over bis chiefs head as an augury of good SilUJ VACHAEI, Sans., from Shiva and 

luck. I’hc sandal is still used by the hindoo (uduirin, practice. 

and inahomcdau luitioiis in tin, south of Asia, j SHOJINA,Bkn(j. llyperanthoia moringa. 
shoes as articles of covering /oi the feef, arc i SUOIvllAN -r- ? Goiiiliui uiaculatum* 
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SHOES. 

8cha3nen, 

Soulier, 

i^huhc, 

ijora, 

Juti, 

Scarpe. 


DUT. 

Fli. 

Gku. 

(ilJZ. 

Hind. 

It. 


distinguishing parts of 

Kasiit ; Snjiatu, MaUVY. SOUIO of tlieSc r<llOeS COSt I 
listKclniiaki, Ki s. ! <lretl nipi'os a pair. Shoes 

ChoruiH, ;chai.atu, 'J-rM.' i « rooill, 

ChiJppu, Teu j V, luiulkncr ; Jlrr 

! hlurtWilitlntt in .1'ntifWka nr.* 


mountains which runs parallel tolne irrawaciui 
• lift far as Ainarai»ura, one peak is estimated to ] 
lio 6,000 foot ill lieiKht. 



SHGOTA. 


SBOOKlilRA. 


SHOLAj.oi* Sola, Hind, ^.seliynoraene 
aspor% Its root is made into toys, artificial 
flowers, birds, gnrlauds, floats' for nets, or in 
bundles fol' crossing rivers. When charred 
it answers for tinder. Phool-sola or Bhend, 
is the iBschynomene aspera ; yE. roxburghii 
is the Bhat'Sola j .AC. paludosa is the Kat>sotu. 

SHOLA, in the S. of peninsular India, a 
small forest in a valley or on the slope of the 
hills. In Wynaad, a ravine filled with tree 
thickets. 'J'he forest rules approved by go- 
vernment as applicable to IJtakamund, are ; — 
the whole of the sholas, or woods, in the 
reserved woods at the neighbourhood of the 
station ni*c absolutely reserved, not only for 
their beauty but also from fear of injuring the 
water-springs ; their limits to be marked ; no 
private cutters to be alh»wed inside ; old trees 
to be felled by servants of the department ainl 
brought outside, aud to be sold there by pub- 
lic aueflou. Trees to bo planted where re- 
(juired, in vacant pbices. — Heport of Madras 
Conservator of JPoresls, 1 8»)9-6(), p. 11. 

SHOLAPlJR, a town ami fortress in the 
Dekhan in tkc Bombay pnwidoncy. 

SIIOLAR, Hind. Seojiolia priealtu. 

SHOLA.S.\(JAMANY, Fine rul.ios have, 
from time to time, been discovered in many of 
the corundum localities, particularly in the 
gneiss at Viralimodos and iSliolasiganmny, also 
in the Trichingode talook aud at Mallajiollaye, 
but are comparatively spitaking rare. 

SHOIjI, Sans. tJurcuma zedoaria, Roxb. 

SHOLRl, Hind. Salvia lanata. 

SHOMA. Hind. •Solennnthus, sp. 

SllOM-LUTA, Bknu. Sarcostemma bre- 
vistignia, Sarcostemma aeidnm, Wight. 

SHOM SINGII, Hind., of Lahaul. Pinus 
excelsa, lofty pine. 

SHON,»Bhng. ludian trumpet flower, 
Bignonia indica. 

SHONA, Bkng. Bauhinia purpurea. 

SHONA, or Shyoua, Bung., Hind. Calo- 
santhes indica. 

SHONAMOOKHIOK, Bicng. Senua tree, 
Cassia senna. 

SHONDEK PULLA, Duk. Sulauuni 
pu'bcscens. 

SHONER, see Susa. 

SHONF(.)I.<, Hind. Berchemia, sp. 

SlIONTl, rKD. Ginger. 
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SI ION U LOO, Bkng 
Cathartocarjius fistula. 

SllOOCHEE Sans., Urn pure, from .shooch, 
to purify. 

SIlOOClH-MOOlvHEE, Bi:«g. Sausc- 
viera zeylanica. 

SriOODDIIEE, Pure. 

SHOOKCHINA, liKNG. Smilax eliinn. 

SIIOOKLIKA, S^NS. Oxalis coruicuhiia, 
Rumox vcsicariua. 


SHOOKL A-VARNA, Sans., from shookla, 
white, and varna, colour. 

SllOOl DACtON, a celebrated budd’hist 
temple on a bill at Rangoou. The golden 
Iltee, pre.sentod in 1871-72 to tliis pagoda by- 
the king of Rurniah, was made of solid gold 
ornamented with rubies nnd cost lakhs of rupees. 
A high Biirniesc official, one hundred soldiers 
and tiurneroiis phoongyees, accompanied the 
Iltee as an escort. There is an old Burmese 
prophecy to the effect Unit if ever the king of 
Burmah crowns the Slioay Dagou Pagoda he 
will recover possession of Pegu witliin a year 
from that date. — EutjUshman. See Shiu- 
Dagon . 

SIIOOKR, Ak., Pkus. ThmAis. 

SHOOK RI A, Sliookr-guzari, or Sliookraua, 
j thanksgiving. 

I SIB )OK1M-YELDOZ, a planet. 

: SllOOKlJR-THOO-TEE, Bkng. Kourca 

I sookiirtlioonlee. 

SirOOLl, Bkng. Nyctanthus arbor-tristis, 
SIIOOLIKA, SANs.Curciimazedoaria,yiu:rA. 
SIIOOLPIIA, Bicng. Anetluirn sowa. 

I SlIOOLINEl, Sans,, from shala, a weapon, 

' a lance. 

I SIIOONDOAII, is a tiny ship which liin- 
; <loos launch on the (langes. They have 
j garlands of fiowers and arc illuminated with 
: lamps. It is a ceremony performed by bindoo 
! mothers to propitiate the goddess, in. behalf of 
I their sons. The goddess resembles Ampliitrite. 
i Itis supposed to be.a propitiatory rite handed 
j down from tinnis when the Iiiudoos were en- 
j gaged in maritime avocations. It is held on 
I tin? day on which, according to hindoo astro- 
j nomy, the sun tuins hack from ('apricoruus 
to resume his northern ascension, and when 
j tho stea<ly N. VV. wind blows favourably for 
i outwanl liound voyages. Feastings aro held 
on that day and farewell entertainments arc 
given to the voyagers. 

SlIOONKZ, Arab. Nigella seed, fennel 
flower. 

8IIOON YA-VA1)I, Sans., from shoonya, 
vnciinm, and vadi, a speaker. 

SlK)()ll,orSliookpn, seedunipenis excelsa. 
SIIOORIA MIJKTI, Helianthus 

aniiuus, lio^cb. 

SIIOOSHHNA— ? Kheagnus dulcis, 
SlIOOTAREE, a snbjiiuctiou to name.s of 
thoiiarvesh or faquir : Sliootareea, an order of 
devotees. 

SIIOOTEE-GHAS, Lknc;. Peiinisetum 
holcoides. 

SHOOTIII, Bkng. Zedoary. Curcuma 
zerumbet. 

SnOOTHUGNEE, or SliotIiugiiee,BKNG,, 
Hind, Boerhavia diffusa or B. procumbens. 

SIIOOTA, or Shruta, Sans. What has 
been heard, from shroo, to hear. 
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SHOBBA CAMFHOBIFBBA. 


0 


SHOB, Hutd., Pji. BaiTOD land, which, 
.after rain, shows ' rch’ on the surface. ' 

SHOBA, or Kair, Hind. A sort of soil 
used to remedy knlr or reh. 

SHORA, Hino. Saltpetre. Shorn Kalmi, 
refined saltpetre, crystallized in long prisms 
\^kalm.) 

SHORABAK, lies due east of Seistan, on 
the banks of the Lora, and is occupied by 
the Baraich Afighaus, great camel breeders, 
and acknowledging the supremacy of the 
amir of Kabul. See AfFghan. 

SHORA KAI, Tam. Lagennria vulgaris, 
Ser. 

SHORAPEZ — ? fish-bone, used for sword 
handles. 

SHORE, Sir John, afterw’ards Lord Teign- 
mouth, arrived in Calcutta on the 14th Sept. 
1786, along with Lord Cornwallis. He suc- 
ceeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor-General 
in October 1793. 

SHOREA, Hoxb. A genus of plants be- 
longing to the order Dipterocarpacese, but 
now transferred to the genus Vatica : the fol- 
lowing are the species of vatica and their 
synonyms •• — 

Vatica campborifera, JVif/M, syn. of Shoroa cam- 
phorifera, Jtoxb. and uf Dryobalauopscam- 
phora, Gart. 

„ laccifera, cfc A of the Palghaiitmouutaina. 

„ lancesofolia, lto.rb., Assam, Khossya. 

„ obtnsa, WnlL, syn. of Shoroa obtusa, Wall. 

„ robusta, W.<t' A. syn. of Shorearobusta, 

„ tumbnggaia, W. di A., syn. of Shoroa tumbug- 
gaia, 2lo.vb. 

The genus was named in compliment to 
Sir J. Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, 
then Governor-General of India. Under the 
term lard or hogslurd shorea. Dr. Mason 
describes a species as growing on the moun- 
tains in the interior of Tenasserim, which 
produces au oil of the consistence of lard. 
Wood not known, but being of the same genus 
as the Sal tree, ho deemed it worth inquiring 
regarding. A species of shorea, the Nyaung- 
lan of the Burmese, grows in Amherst. It is 
of a peculiar kind, employed for beams, raf- 
ters, and boat building. The root is u.sed as 
umbrella stocks. Forests of S. robusta ex- 
tend over a narrow belt from Eumaon to 
Assam. The dammar of Biiugal is the resin of 
Shorea robusta. — Jien. Phar. 204 ; Cat, Ex. 
1851 ; Dr. Mason. 

SHOREA CAMPHORIFERA, Roxb. 

Dryobalanops c-amphoru, Caleb. 
afibrds both the camphor and camphor-oil of 
Borneo and Sumatra. Du the' western coast 
of the latter island, this tree grows spon- 
taneously in the forests, and is to be found in 
abundance from the back of Ayers Bongry us 
far as north of Bacongan, a distance of twenty- 
five miles. It is one of the largest trees that 
grows on that coast, several being six or seven 
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feet in diameter, thou^ others are only two 
and a half.— IPlor. Ind:, FbLin, 616 
Rot/U's III. Rim. Bot.^ p. 166. 

SHOREA OBLONGIPOLIA, Thw. A 
large tree of Ceylon, growing at Saflr^am 
and other districts in the south of the island, 
at no great elevation. — Thw, En. PZ. Zeyl., 
p. 3S. 

SHOREA STIPULARIS. Thw. A 
great tree of Ceylon, between Ratnapoom and 
Gallo, at no great elevation, character of wood 
not known.— 77«w. Enum. PI. Zeyl. Vol. 
i,. p. 36. 

SHOREA TALURA, RoxA Syn. of Vati- 
ca laccifera, W. If A. 

SHOREA TUMBUGAIA, Roxb. Syn. of 
Vatica tumbugaia, W. If A. SeeOammer. 

SHORES, Hkij. Hordeiim distichon, 
Linn. Hordeum hexastichon, Linn., Roxb. 

SHORINGENAM, Maleai.. Tragia in- 
volucrata, Linn. 

SHORE KA TEZAB, Hind. Nitric acid. 

SHORKOT, a province of the Panjab, 
capital of the province, perhaps Alexandria 
I sorinne. “ 

81IORLT, Hind. Salvia lanata. 

SHORTT, John, m. d., a Madras medical 
officer, author of a Report on the Medical 
Topography of the South-west Political Dis- 
trict, published by government in 1855. 
Translated Maclean’s Treatise on Small Pox 
into English — modified and adapted it for the 
use of the natives of Southern India into 
Oordoo, Tamil and Telugu, published by 
government 1856-57. For an Essay on In- 
digo — received a prize of 800 rupees from 
the Madras government, 1860. Translated 
Essays on Indigo into Hindustani and Tamil, 
1862. For an Essay on the Culture of 
Cotton — received the prize of 1,000 rupees, 
and the gold medal of the Manchester Cotton 
Supply Association from the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society of India. Author of Hand-book 
to Coffee-planting in Southern India, 1864. 
A Treatise on Vaccination in English, sub- 
sequently translated into Hindustani, Tamil, 
Telugu, Canarese and Ooryah, respectively, 
1865-66. An account of the tribes of the 
Neilgherries, Edited a geographical and 
statistical memoir of the Neilgherry moun- 
tains, by Col. Ochterlony. Author of nuraci-- 
ous Contributions to Societies, Linntean, 
Obstetrical, Zoological, Ethnological, An- 
thropological, Royal Society of Arts and 
Odonlologicul— contributed various Reports 
and Papers to Government, Revenue Board, 
and Agri-Horticultural Society, Madras, on 
Agriculture, General Produce, Stock, Cattle 
Disease, Aboriginal Tribes, &c,, &c., for 
which received repeated acknowledgment and 
thanks from Government, Revenue Board, 
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aod Agi’i-HerticuUnra) Society, contributed 
to Madras Quarterly Jonrual of Medical 
Science, Indian Annals of Medical Science, 
Indian Medical Gazette, Lancet, and on other 
subjects to the local journals. Received a 
second-gold medal from the Manchester Cotton 
Supply . Association for. the successful growth 
6f Exotic Cotton. At Local Exhibition, Chiii- 
gleput in 1859, received 300 rupees in prizes 
for drugs, gums, stock, &c. Madras Exhibi- 
tion, 1862, medals and honorable mention ; 
London Exhibition, 1862, two medals and 
two honorable mentions ; Calcutta Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, prize 50 rupees, Honorable 
Mention, and Exhibitor’s medal. 

SHOTHUGIINEE, Beng. Boerhavia 
diffusa. 

SHOTUL, Hind. Trifolium repens, T. sp. 

SHOTI, IIiND. Iris nepalensis. 

SHOU or Tibetan sbig, Cervis afRiiis, is 
from eight and a half to nine feet in length, 
and from four and a half to five feet high at 
the shoulder. Tlio head is twenty-two inches 
long, nine deep and seven and three-quarters 
wide. The Bars are eleven inches long. The 
tail, less the hair, is three to four inches. 
The foreleg, from mid flexure downwards, is 
eighteen inches ; and the hind leg, nineteen 
inches aud more. The fore hoof is four and 
ahalfiuches long, three aud throe-eighths wide, 
and three high. The hind hoof, four and one 
quarter inches long, three in width, and the 
same in height or depth. The horns are five 
feet long, three to four in. spread between the 
tips, and ten to eleven inches thick at ba.«c. 
The general form of the animal js full of grace 
and vigour ; asslmilate<i to that of the Euro- 
pean stag, but with greater strength of limbs 
and broader hoofs. The head is finely shaped 
with broad flat forehead a little depressed 
before the horns, a slightly arched chaifrou 
and graceful termination forwards, not actually 
thickened, though less attenuated, thuu in 
Hippelaphus, Elaphoides and Axis, or the 
tropical deer ; aud the muffle or nude extre- 
mity of the nose is decidedly smaller than in 
them, perhaps eveu more so than iu the stag 
of Europe. The sub-orbital sinus is likewise 
conspicuously smaller, in skiu and iu skull, 
than iu the tropical deer just cited, or iu the 
muutjacs, though not inferior in size to the 
same organ in our red deer. In the feet there 
are no interdigital pores,- before or behind ; 
nor arc there apparently any calcic tufts or 
glands ; though in one sample a nudity ap- 
pears on the os caleis which has somewhat the 
semblance of this latter organ. The graceful 
and majestic horns aie inserted on the summit 
of the froutals but much before the occipital 
crest, upon a moderate foot-stalk which re- 
cllues considerably and is surmounted by a 
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SHOWBBS OF FISH. 

moderate-sized bum The horns have an 
ample sweep and curve, both spreading and 
reeliniug much, and then approximating 
more or less, and for the most part 
greatly so, towards their tips, thus forming 
large segments of circles, Mi\ Hodgson 
had no doubt llmt the »Shoii is the same 
species as that described by him under 
the name of C, affinis got in the Tarai. 
TheShou inhabits a wideext(?nt of country in 
Tibet, but is rarely if ever found in Chunibi, 
and not at all in the juxta-nivean districts of 
Bhutan ; it cannot therefore be classed as 
Himalayan as well as Tibetan. Captain 
Cunningham assured him that the stag of 
Cashmir is tJie same animal ; but Mr. Gray 
and Dr. Falconer judged otherwise ;and, as it. 
now appears that the Sliou is not found in any 
cis-llimulayaii district, nor even in Ohurabi, 
wdth its half-liimiilayan and Imlf-Thibelau 
climate, he thinks this identity very question- 
able, as also tliat with the Moral or stag of 
Persia. Blyth was inclined to the conjecture 
that the stags of Mongolia, of Manteburia, 
aud of southern Siberia, are all identical iu 
species witli the Shou ; aud that the Stag of 
Tibet is specifically the same with the Wapiti 
of North America, especially that of Canada or 
the Canadian variety, called often the Nortli- 
western stag. See Cervus, Mammalia. 

SIIOUK, BiniM Sour-lime, Citrus ber- 
garaia, Risso Poity Boxh.y W. A. 

SHOUK-CIIO, Burm. Limes. 

SilOUQ-UL-BYZA, Auau. lledysarum 
alhaji, Linn, 

SHOUK-LIENG-MA, or Shouk kliyo, 
Burm. Citrus lim<‘Mii, Rhso, 

StlOlTK-TA-KIlW A, I^ pkm. Citrus mcdica^ 
Roxh,j Linn,y W. I" A, 

SHOUK TUNG, Bdkm. Citrus decu- 
maiiu, lioxb.^ Lhm.^ W, 6[ A, 

SHOULUAREK, small tent, adap- 

ted to hill-marching, generally light enough to 
be carried by two or f.lirec meu.—Afr^. Hcrvvy*s 
Adventures of a Lady in Tartaryy Vol, i, p, 57. 

SHOUNG, a tributary of the Sitang, on 
tlie uorthein boundary of Tounghoo, it is 
occupied by a tribe who call themselves Shoun- 
khi-pho, or sous of the headwaters of Shouug. 
— MasoUj liurmaJif p, 92. 

SHOUNG KHIE, see Karen. 

SHOUU, Hind, I\)tentilla salesovii. 
SHOVANA ADAMBU, Malkal. Jpo- 
inoea pescapne. Sweet, 

SHOWBALA, a mohurrum fuqeer. 

SI 10 W. A RI SI, Ta m . Sago. 

SHOWERS OF FISH. Prinsep on, Jour- 
nal, p. 1833, 34.— Grant on, Trans, of Civil 
Engineers. Naut. Mag. 1838 Bombay 
Times, 1840, p. 652. — Showers of Blood, iu 
Candeisb, in 1828, Rep. Brit. As. 1839.-^ 
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SUHAODHA. 


SHIUDZkA. 



Showers of Gruiii, Ibid. — Showers of Pearls, 
Ihunlmy Times, Jan. 1847.— Showers of Saud, 
ill China, Dr. MaeGowun, in Chiueso ilep., 
m. As. Trans. 1851, p. J72. — (See Sand.) 

SlIOVEL].iElt, Anas olypeata. 

SHRAB, iliNu., Pjsks. Spirits, wine. See 
Sharbat. 

SIIRADDllA, Sans., from shraddha, firm 
faith. 

SMIIADDMA, a hindoo eeroinonial, for tlu; 
repose of thedead.l'heolibiliou eonsists office, 
flowers, water, to tlio manes of the dei'eased. 
There arc three shraddha for (he dead : one, 
eleven days after death ; another, every month; 
aiid another at the clos<> of the year after a per- j 
sou’s decease. Duriim (he ten davs of mourn- 

CT V I 

ing, the relations hold a family e.ouncil, and j 
consult on the means of perfoi niing the slirad- ! 
dha ; on the la^t of these days, after making I 
an offering for the «lead l>y (he si<le of the 
rivei", they arc shaved. 'I'liis ollering con- 
sists of boiled rice, sugar, curds, sweetmeats, 
milk, plantains, &r., made into ten halls, and 
presented with prayers. AInnoo says, What 
sort of oblation given duly to tlie manes, is 
capable of satisfying them for a long lime, or 
for eternity, 1 will now declare, without 
omission, Bralirmms are nnelean lor ten daj's 
after the death of a relation, Ksliatriyas, j 
twelve ; Vaisliyas, tiftcen ; and Sndras, thirty, j 
The next day, after bathing, the family pre- : 
pare an open places for the <‘eremoiiies. If it ! 
he the shraddha of a ri(!h man, all the learned ' 
hiudoos and resiKJctahle people of the neigh- ; 
houriiig villages are iuvit(*d. The company i 
being seated under an awning, the sons and j 


presente large gifts to the brahmans/ as ele- 
pliuiite, horses, palanqueeus, boats, 6he re- 
ceiving of which, howev(?r, is not honourable 
A brahman then marks the foreheads of nil 
present with sandal powder, and guts round 
the neck of each a garland of flowers. To 
the ugrudanee hruhrnans and others are 
now given amidst much confusion among the 
receivers, the sesamum, the morsel of gold, 
the metal, ti large basin full of cowreos, and 
a conch or two, as well as the sixteen dif- 
ferent gifts ; after which the assembly breaks 
up. The son then goes into the house, ami 
I placing a brahman and his wife on a seat, 
covers them with ornaments, worships them, 
and, adding a large present of money, dis- 
misses them. After this, the son of the de- 
ceased nnpiests five brahmans, of some note 
for learning, to offer a male calf; in doing 
wliicdi they take two cloths each, fouj poita, 
four beetle-nuts, and some coAvrees, providtMl 
for the purpose, and go with the company to a 
spot where an altar has been prepared, one 
! cubit high, and four cubits scpiare. Four of 
I the brahmans sit on the four sides of the 
altar, and then worship certain gods, and 
offer a l)ui*nt-sacrific>e. Near the altar are 
placed the shalgnimu, four female calves, a 
male calf, and a vilvu post. I'he fifth brah- 
man reads certain j)arls of a poorana, to drive 
away evil spirits. The female calves are 
ti(‘d to four vilvu posts, and the male calf 
to a vrishii j>ost. To the necks of the 
fi.nnale I'alves foin* small slender baskets 
are suspended, in which are placed, among 
other things, a comb, and the iron in- 


other relations of the. d(‘<-eased, (lresse<l in new j strunieiit Avith which the hindoo women 


garments, ydace tliemselves in the midst of 
the company Avilh tluMi* faces eastward, having 
near them sixteen difrerent gifts, as brass 
cups, candlesticks, umbrellas, shoes, &c. Next 
are brought seeds of sesamnni, a small piece of 
gold, ami another of a diiVereiit metal, Avrapt 
up in new cloths. The soil of tin? deceased | 
iiOAV puts a piece of ih av cloth acKihS his neck, j 
and offers an atonement for the sin of having | 
killed insects in sAveeping the room, in cook- 
hig, grinding spices, and in moving the Avater 
jar; then folloAVsau offering to tlu^ sun ; tlien, 
rising, and bringing his hands forAA^ard in a 
supplictiting posture, he solicits leaA c from the 
company to make the offering ; after Avhich he 
offers the sesamum, g<*hl, and metal, for the 
happiness of the deceas<id ; takes the kosha, 
and sprinkles the sixteen gifts with water; 
then, placing a flower on each, and re- 
peating prayers, ho offers them in the 
presence of the shalgramu, or snlagrainn, 
one by one, in the name of the deceased, 
that ho may obtain heaven. The son after 
ibis, if in circumstances sufficiently affluent, 


i paint tludr eyebroAvs black. A sheet of metal 
! is placed under the belly of the male calf ; on 
! the hack a shec't of* copper : the* lioofs are 
I covered Avith silver, and the horns with gold, if 
the shraddhu he peiformed by a rich man. 
On the hips of th(j male calf marks of Siva’.s 
trident are impressed Avith a hot iron. After 
this, the son of iIhj deceased Avashes the tail 
of the male calf, and Avith the same water 
pr(»sents a drink-offering to his deceased 
an<!(»stors ; and afterwards marries the male? 
calf to the four female calves, repeating many 
formulas, in Avhich they are recommended to 
cultivate love and mutual sympathy. The 
son next liberate.s the female calves, forbid- 
ding any one to detain them, or partake of 
their milk in future. In liberating the male 
calf he says, * I have given the(5 these four 
wi\'cs to live Avith tlicra. Thou art the living 
image of Yuma ; thou goest. upon four legs. 
Devour not the corn of othei’s, go not near a 
coAV in calf, &c. The female calves are gene- 
rally taken by brahmans ; the male call* is let 
loose, to go where he pleases. To this sue- 
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SHBOTBIYA. 


• SHBn^. 

^e<l8 what is pecCiliarly termed the sliraddfaa. 
The aiver side, or the cow-house, or some 
retired place, is chosen ; after cleansing which, 
they collect all kinds of eatables, cloth, sesa- 
mnm, flowers, &c., and place them into dishes 
made of tlie excavated trunks of the- plantain 
tree. The son theu washes his feet, and sits 
with his face towai'ds the east, with a shul- 
gramu before him, and repeats many iucau- 
tatious to purify himself ; he then worships 
the shalgraiuu ; presents to his deceased 
parent the seven dishes placed to the east, 
repeating various incautatious ; and worships 
Oanga, Vishnu, and the household-gods, 
adding an ofieriiig to the ancestors of the king, 
as an acknowledgment for using tlie king’s 
land at worship. ' 

SHRAVAN or Purnima, a hindoo feast 
which oecurs about the middle of August, on 
the IStl^of Shravan Shukla. It is attended, on 
the western coast of India, about Bombay, 
with much ceremonial. The S. W. monsoon is 
supposed to be ended. Coeoauuts and flowers 
are thrown into the sea to obtain favour for 
those who ^re to trust themselves on the 
ocean. 

SHRKE, Sans. A title which signifies 
excellence or greatness, heJice. 

SIIREE PlIULA, Sans. Aigle marmelos, 
Corr. 

Shrec-Shoila, from shrec, excellent, and 
shoila, a mountain. 

Shroe-Vidya, from shrec, and vidya, know- 
ledge. 

iShrec-Kunt’hu, from shi'ee, and kunta, the 
throat. 

•Shree-Rama-Poora, Sans. From shree, and 
llarnn, the name of a god, and pooru, town. 

SHRFiEN, see Khosroo Parvez. 

SHllEE-'PALUM, Corypha umbraculifera. 

SHREW, Eng. Sorex. Natives of India 
believe that snakes avoid the neighbourhood 
of the shrew. 

SHRIKE. The grey wood-shrike is Teph- 
rodornis pondiceriana. The bay-backed shrike 
Lanius hardwickii. They belong to the family 
Laniadac and are divided into tlie Lauiaine or 
True Shrikes: the MuIacontiniB or Bush 
Shrikes ; the Dicruriii.e or Drougo-Shn'kes ; 
the Artaminse or Swallow-Shrikes ; the Cam- 
ploephaginm or Cuckoo Shrikes, the Thanino- 
phiiinae and theTyranninaj. The Sand Shrikes, 
Lanius arenarius, are plentiful in cactus 
Viushes in the open country and iu tlie dense 
foliage of the gardens. See Birds. 

SHRIMPS. Crangonida*, a family of Crus- 
tacete belonging to the division Decapoda ma- 
cronra. The type of tlie family is the common 
shrimp, Crangon vulgaris, and no other genera 
are iucluded in it. The common shrimp, has 
the carapace and abdomen almqst entirely 
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smooth, with the exception of one small 
median spine on the stomachal region. Some 
species of Alphens, a genus of snapping 
shrimps, occur in China and Singapore. See 
Crangonidm. Shield shrimp, a species of the 
genus A pus, one of the Apodidae. — Adams. 

SHRINE, see Dargah, Math. 

SIIROL, II(Ni>., of Hazara, Ulmus uepa- 
lensis, Himaluyau alder. 

SHROLO, Hind. Sedum rhodiola. 

SHROTA, Sans., from shroo, to hear. 

SIIROTRIYA, Sans., from shroota, the 
vedu, H learned brahman. A Kulin brahman 
can marry as many wives as he likes ; but there 
are certain brahmans in Bengal, who find the 
greatest difficulty in getting mari'ied to even 
oue wife, and who generally spend their life 
in single wretcliedness. These are Bangshaja 
brahmans of the Shrotriya class. While a 
Kulin brahman gets for every wife that he 
marries a handsome bribe, a Bangshaja Shro- 
triya brahman has to pay down a large sum of 
money to the father of the girl, whose band 
he seeks to obtain. The consequence is that, 
owing to their poverty, numbers of Bangshaja 
Shrotriya brahmans never get married at all. 
To remedy this evil, in Eastern Bengal, when 
in any village the number of -unmarried Shro- 
triya becomes inconveniently large, one of 
the ghatnk of the place — tlioso under-servants 
of Bidhata who take a prominent part in 
all marriages — goes <o Sbrihatta in Sylhet. 
There, with the assistance of his agents in 
the district, and by means whether fair or 
foul, he procures a number of girls, to whom 
ho bolds out the prospect of a pleasant settle- 
ment iu life. The girls may not all be brahman 
girls — some of them may be of the Chandal 
caste, and others may be young widows ; — 
but whatever may be their caste, character 
and antecedents they are huddled together in 
a boat, often 15 or 16 in number, and taken 
to the ghaut of the Shrotriya village. The 
faces of the old Shrotriya bachelors become 
lighted up with joy, when they hear of the 
arrival of the hymeneal boat. The sensation 
which these highly-favoured boats create iu 
Easten Bengal, is infinitely greater than that 
produced in Calcutta by the orange-boats 
of Sylhet, or the mango boats of Malda. The 
Bangshaja bachelors besiege the boat in 
numbers. Each oue selects a girl according 
to his taste ; a bargain is struck with the 
ghattak ; and the celebration of the rites of 
marriage, according to the forms proscribed 
in the Shastras, sbou follows. The plain- 
looking girl, for whom no Shrotriya may 
have a fancy, is employed as a maid-servant 
either of the ghattak himself, or of any othef 
who may stand in need of her service. See 
Brahman. 
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SHUGHAE. 

SHROATA, Sans., from shrootee, the 
▼etlo. 

SHRUI)DHA,Sans., from shvut faith, and 
dlta, to hold. See Shraddha. 

SHRIJK, Hind. Tritiuum icstivum, also 
Hoi'deum hoxastichiim. 

SHR UL, IIiNi). Iris, sp. 

.SHIUJTI, sec Vetla. 

SHTA, or Slikn, Hinp., of Kmiawnr, Coi‘=- 
nusmacropliylla, dog wo«)d. 

SHTAWARI, Mai.kai. or Malay. Aspa- 
ragus savmentosiis, also applied to the Aspa- 
ragus adsendoiis, J?oa7>. 

SHU, the Tibetan stag. Sec Shon. 

SHUAL, Hkb. Fox. 

SHUB, properly Sliab, Picas. Night. 

SIIUB BKDAEI, wateliing all nigbf and 
repeating mnrsoea, 

SHUB-OAsIIT, Pkrs. Nocturnal pe.nni- 
bultttion, a ceremony ii^cd hy the inaho- 
mednus in India, on occasions of' inarriaijes ; 
circuincifeiou, &c. — Uerk. 

SIlUB-I-IiURAT, Ters. This rnaliome^ 
dan feast is held on the 1 4th, and its aria on 
the J«3th of the eightli month Shaban. 

JSnUlilT, Arai;. Anetlium sowa. 

SHUB-NAM, or Shub-nam, Peus. Dew, 
also a name of u cotton fabric. See Cotton 
manufactures. 

SHUB-PAllA, or Shab-para, Hinik Sec 
Cheiroptera. 

SFIUDDAY, or llllum. 

SHUDGAll Sllll), a tribe of jugglers in 
Deccan, Steve^tson in LomL As, Trans.^ 1834, 
VoL i, jK 283, 

SHUDIMUDI, Beng. Cacalia sonehiiolia. 

SHUDNAJ-IJDSJ, Arau. Kummulite. 

SHUENG-GAJI, Bukm, AsafVetida. 

SHUEll UL JlN,AnAn. Adiantnm lunu- 
Jatum,BuuM,.v;)r., maiden hail', literally fairy’s 
hair. 

SHUGDUF, a litter. The shugduf of 
the Hejaz differs greatly from that used in 
Syria and other creatures. It is composed of 
two-eorded cots, o feet long, slung liorizon- 
tally, and parallel witli the camel’s sides, 
about half-way down — Burton's BUgrimuye 
to Meccah^ VoL i, /?. 343. 

SHUGHAR. At all the elevated passes, 
in tho north-west .Himalaya, there are a 
number of square piles of* stones, called 
Shugliar, upon which [)asscngors usually 
place a piece of quartz, or attaidi rags to 
poles, which are fixed in tlie middle, there 
arc also several Shughar on the neighbour- 
ing heights, sacred to the deota, or sjiirits of 
the mountains, who arc supposed to inhahit 
Iho loftiest and most inaccessible points, espe- 
cially where there is much snow. The 
Shughar at the passes arc elected by travel- 
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Icrs, but those on the higher peaks are tom* 
raoiily made at the expense 'of some wOalthy 
pilgrim not much accustomed to the inoun- 
(ains, who has sucireedcd in crossing a pass 
which is rockoued an arduous undertaking 
hy au inhabitant of the plains. In Kuna- 
war, the greatest height at which ri (?0 
that requires water has boon observed, is 
6,600 loot. Other kinds, which are not 
watered, grow at 8,000 and 9,000 feet, but 
what is produced in Kashmir, which forms 
the cdiief subsisteiic.e of the inliabitauts re- 
cpiires the liehLs to be laid under water, as in 
Bengal. In the higher parts cows are rare, 
and tlieir places is siij^plied by the Yak of 
'rartary, described by Cairt. Turner ; the male 
is called Yhk, Yag, or Yokh, and the female 
Breemo ; the pnuluce between them and the 
cow is eouimoii, the male being named Zo or 
Zofo, and the female Zomo. The Yaks are 
strong and hardy, ami they like cold places. 

SIUKillNAN, a hill state north of Ba- 
I dakhshan, its chief claims a Grecian origin, 
f See Kabul, Kusli or Cush. 

SIllKiUL, or Sliaghal, An. Occupation, 
employment, a tccJiuieal term in the science of 
exorcism. 

SIItniAB--? Safilower. 

SllUlIADAT KA HOZ, lit., the day of 
martyrdom, a ceremony ol' the inaliomodaus. 

SI III HEED, a nmrtyr, of whom with ina- 
lionicMlans, tlieie are twenty grades. 

SHUH AUBA^X), the wife of Iloseiu. 

SllUIlAR-G USHT, city perambulation. 

SllUJA-Ui) DOVVLAIl. In 1764, Shuja- 
ud-Dowlah, the vizier of Oudh, under the 
pretence of assisting Meer K;:c tpo Ally, 
invaded Bcliar, but his army w#J ^ pletely 
routed, and the vizier was ob^^ Vbofs dirow 
himself on the generosity of tlyrUiaisli. 

Nujm-ud-Dowlah ilied on tlie 8th May 
17()6, and was su(‘c,ecdcd l>y his brother Syf- 
ud-DovvIah, a youtli of sixteen. 

Syf-ud-Dowlah was succeeded in 1770 by 
his brother Mubarak- nd-Dowlah, with whom 
a now engagement was made. By this en- 
gagement the Nabob’s stipend was fixed at 
31,81,991 Rupee.s. This is the last treaty 
which was formed with the Nabob. The 
office of subadar had now become merely a 
nominal one, all real power having passed into 
the hands of the Briiish. In 1772 the sti- 
pend was reduced to sixteen lakhs a year, at 
which rate, it is paid to tliis day. 
SlIlM.\NRO()R 'iTRA, See Koliistan. 

fcJIIlJdir, or Milk tree, grows to an enor* 
moiis size on the summit of the lofty hills 
north of Ncpaul. — Smith's NepanL 

SH U JIN A, properly Saliajna, Brno. Horse 
radish tree, Moringa pterygosperma. 
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SHUJRA, see Shnjra, Sliijro. 

SHiJJlMJL-fllN, Arab. Ery throxy Ion 
areola turn* 

SHUK, Ar. OxiMe of arsenic, White. 

SHU KING, or book of records, is a 
work supposed to liave been edited by Con- 
fucius. It contains tlic annals ol China 
nearly to the time of Confucjus. 

Shi King, the sacred hooks of the Chinese, 
were traiiHlated into Latin by bather Lacharme, 
a Jesuit missionary of Cliina. 

Jin Kin, or cdasses of men, is a Chinese 
book of great authority. In it the “Sages” 
occupy the first chapter, ninl in this Confucius 
is placed high above all otliers. 

Li, is a Chinese word of very extensive 
meauing, sometimes remh-rcid, reason, cour- 
tesy, propriety, good breeding. The saying 
is, Li and Wen (learning) make up tlie whole 
sum of human excellen(*i< s. — Bowriug. 

SHUlv-PA, Hind., Tibictan. Juniperus 
exe.elsa, yjencil cedar ; it grows in Cadak. 

SflUKR, Hind. Saciharuni vioIa<-eum. 

SIIUKR-KUND-ALi;, liicNi;., Hind., 
pKBS. Bataftis ednlis, (>on volvulus Imtatas. 

SIIUKSAU, Hind. Areeuiliobium oxy- 
ecdri, Gia Shuk, Hind., is Juniperus com- 
munis. 

•SllUKTKE, Sans. From sliak, to be able. 

SU UKTEE-l) 1 1 AK A , Sans. From shakti, 
an iron spear, and dliaru, to liold. 

8H AK'ri or Sacti. The followers of the 
Shuktee, or female associates of the two great 
members of the Jiindoo triad, are numerous, 
'rhe Saiva and Vnishnava sects, believe in 
Swerga, in Kylas, and in Vykoonth, hut the 
Saiva regards Vykoonth, and the Vaisli- 
nava regards Kylas as merc'ly a second 
Swerga. Each sect believes tliat ihe heaven 
of their opponents passes away with Judrn’s 
paradise at iho Malia Prnlay, hut that their 
own heaven is not so mindi destroye<l as re- 
created, Kylas merging into Maha Kylas and 
Vykoonth being elevated into Co Lok. 

SHUK UK IvHOIH^H^i Jit., eati»ig sugar, 
or shookrana, a mahonuHlan ceremonv. 

SIIUKUH, lUIAT, lit., sugar and rice, 

8HUKUU-ALOO, Ben<;. Sweet potato. 
Pae.hyrrlii/.us angulatus. 

SHUKURKUNDA, BKxa. Pachyrrhizus 
angulatus. 

SHUL, Ahab. Beta vulgaris, Llhit. 

SHUL, Hind*, Pushtu, Pislaciu tcrcbiiithus. 

SHULA, see Hiiiiioo. 

SHUIiGUM, Hind. Brassicii rnp:i, Tiiniip. 

yHULMANI, a race settled iilioiil the Tira 
range, who emno from fho hanks of tlie Kor- 
rnm, which was their earliest locality. They 
M'ere in ITust-nuggiir in tlie l.'ith century, 
wlmnce they were expelled by the Eusofzye. — 
Latham, p. 19 (). 


SIJUMA, Arab. Wax. 
SHUMAC or Sumacli. 

ri« i i « rt 


I’um-tum, An. Siiinakb, Ters. 

Shi-chu-yii, Chin. Humagre, Port. 

Sniak, Di:t. Sumak, KiJS. 

Sumac rourc, Roux, Fii. ^uraaque, Si*. 

Schmack, Sumach, Ger. Sumak, Sw, 

Sommaco, It. 


The true Shuinac or Sumach, sometimes 
called young fustic, is the powder of the 
leaves, iieduindes, and young branches of 
Rhus (toriarin, a small deciduous plant, native 
of the South of Kurope, but which is also 
grown in Syria and Palestine, for its power- 
ful astringent properties, which render it 
valuable for tanning light coloured leather, aiul 
it imparls a beautiful bright yellow dye to 
cottons, which is rendered penuanent by proper 
j monltints. It is principally imported into 
iilngland from the Ionian Islands and the 
Morea. A species grown for the purpose in 
Spain, Poringal, and Italy is R. cotinus, a 
shrub with pale puiple flowers, wlicreas R. 
eoriaria has gicenish yellow blossorn.s. They 
may be propagated by cuttings of the roots 
ainl laycfis. R. typhiria and R. glabra with 
I heir varieties, are No]*th American -8pecie.s, 
which are also used for tanning purposes. In 
Montpellier and the South of France the twigs 
and leaves are known under the name of 
redoul or rondo. They are gathered every 
year, and the slioots are chipped or reduced to 
powder by a mill. The imports into the ^ 
United Kingdom were 

1840, 10,2.50 Ton.s. 1849, 12,590 Tons. 

1847, il,97r> „ 1850, 12,020 

1848, 9,017 ,, 1852, 9,758 ,, 

which were all relained for consumption. In 
1841, came about 9,000 tons from the port of 
Legborn. Ther(^ were exported from Sicily 
iu 15842, I23,30o tons, valued at £08,894* 
It is imported in packages of about a cwt., 
wrapped in (doth. America takes a large 
((uantity of sninadi. The imports into the 
port of Bosion alone, were 19,070 bags in 
1847, 34,524 in 1848, and 30,050 in 1849. 
The prices in Liverpool, duty paid, in the close 
of 1851 were per ewt. 

Messina, 10 to lOi-'f. Verona, 7)^ to 

l*jil»‘rmo, 12 to Tyrolese, 8 to 9^. 

Trieste, 7 to 7J.s. 

The trees producing Shumac, are, 

Jihtis connna^ Hide or Elm -leaved Sumach. 
Sliumuk, Peks. | Tumtum, Arab. 

A native of Persia, Syria, Palestine, and 
the south of Europe, about 8 or 10 feet high, 
divided ijpto numerous irregular branches. 
All parts .Qf tlys plant arc inodorous, but have 
a styptic tuote ; it owes its properties aud 
value in the arts : to the abundance of tannic 
acid, M. Tromsdorf has found in the berries 
a large quantity of hi-malate of lime* Leaf 
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5^7 pairs of villous leaflets, elliptical, bluntly 
' aod coarsely toothed, petioles naked. Flowers 
in' large loose panicles of a wliitish-greeu. 
Drupes villous. This plant is extensively 
used for the purpose of tanning, and it is said 
that all the leather made in Turkey is tanned 
with the bark of this species of Khns, The 
fruit is acid and astringent, and the seeds are 
often used as a tonic for exciting the appetite. 

Wtus cotinusj Venus-surnach, or Wild 
olive* .Flowers hermaphrodite, arranged in 
loose panicles of a greenish-yellow colour : 
leaves simple, entire. This is a very ornament- 
al shrub, and is one of the European species, 
growing wild in various districts of the south 
of Europe. It is made use of, like many 
other of the species, for tanning, in Italy, and 
H called Scotino. The wood is used l)y the 
modern Greeks for dyeing wool, which is said 
to ha of a beautiful rich yellow. It is fre- 
quently cultivated on account of its beauty. 

lOiiis yhhray smooth leaved Sumach. Leaf 
like the Ust, but broader and glabrous. 
Branches also glabrous. Fruit red, covered 
with silky hairs. This species, as well as 
another named R. viridifolia,is considered by 
some botanists as only a variety of 11. ty phina, 
like the last, tl*is species is abundant in North 
America, ovei-ruuuiug sometimes a whole 
district, and forcing a troublesome weed. Its 
fruit is very sojr, but may be eaten with 
impunity. Bees^re very fond of the blossoms. 

JB/iMS iyphina^ (<"ever-rhus, or Stag’s-horn 
Sumach. Leaves with 8-10 pair of leaflets 
and ah odd one, lanceolate-acuminate, serrated, 
pilose beneath. There are two forms of this 
plant ; the She R. arborescens, in the form 
of a tre^ from 10 to 25 feet in height; 
the otlift* It, frute.scens, slirubby, and only 
from ? to 10 feet high. The young shoots 
ai*e covered with down, which, witli their 
^ewhat crooked and stunted branches, give 
“^them the appearance of young stag’s horns : 
hence their name. The flowers are in dense 
spikes, at the ends of the branches, tlie pistil- 
liferous ones developing themselves into 
woolly drupes, which are very conspicuous 
when ripe. It is found in every part of North 
America, and its dark-red leaves add much 
to the beauties of an American autumn. The 
fruit of this plant is exceedingly sour, and on 
this account it is frequently called vinegar 
plant, and is even used in some parts as a 
substitute for vinegar. — McCulloch's Com, 
Dictionary f \ Sinnnond's Coniwercial 

Dictionary ; Hogg' sVeyetahle Kingdom.; Poole's 
Statistiexof Commerce ; (fShaughnessy^ p.282. 

SIIIJMAJ, Hind. Buxns sempervirens. 

SlUJ-MAI.iKHA, see India. 
SHUMAMBU VALLI, Mai.kal. Vilis 
Iptifolia, Roxh. 


SHUMBALI, Dgk. Vitex negundo and 
y . trifolia, 5 and 3-leaved chaste tree, h 

SlIUMBUBBI, Saws. Evolvuliis emar- 
ginatus, 

SHUMBARARI, Sans., from shambara, 
a giant, and ari, an enemy. « 

SHUM-DULAM, Bkng., Hind. Elephan- 
tophus scaber. 

SIIUMI, orShu-meri, Beng. Prosopis 
spicugora, also Premna spicigera, Linn. 

SHUMIM, also Shum, Hebrew. Garlic. 

SUMLA, Hind. The worked or embroi- 
dered end of a turban, or kummurbuud, left 
flyinsr loose. 

SHUMPANGHI-PU, properly Samvangi- 
pu, Tkl. Michelia champaca. 

SHUMSIIAD, Hind. Dodongca burman- 
uiana, also Buxus sempervireus. 

SHUM- SIIUM, a range which forms 
about half the wall of the Aden crater, and 
reaches an altitude of above 1,760 feeL There 
is a huge crack or slip which cuts above a 
third off the eastern side of the vohtauo, and 
through a portion of this, constituting a nar- 
row goi'ge or pass, ten feet widf, and twenty 
or thirty high, the road from Steamer Point 
enters the crater, and leads to the canton- 
ments. Dr. J. P. Malcolmson supposes this 
to have been the remains of the latest great 
eruption of which the effects are chiefly mani- 
fest on the tableland on the eastern buttress 
of Sham-Sliiim ; by this tho ancient cral^er 
was shattered nearly through its centre from 
the northern to the southern pass breaking 
into pieces, and separating the whole of the 
eastern side of the edge of which Seera Island 
is a fragment — and in these views Dr. Bnist 
concurs. 

SHUM UNA, Sans., from shum, equal. 

SHUN, Hind, Salix, sp. • 

SHUNDA, see Chaldeo. 

SIIUNDAPANA, Maleal. Caryota ureus. 

SHUNI, see Vtihan. 

SHUNIZ, Ar. F’eiinel, Nigella sativa, 

SHUNKINI, Sans. Andropogon aciculata, 

SHUNKOO-PUSHPA, Maleal. Clito- 
ria ternatcR, Lmra., Roxb,^ W. 

SHUNKURJUTA, Beng. Uraria picta, 
painted doodia. 

SIIUNKURA, Sans., from sh^g, good, 
and kri, to do. 

SIIUNKU-VANIK, Sans., from shanka, 
a shell, and vanik, a tradesman. 

SlIUNNU, Hind. Fraxinus floribunda., 

SHUN, Beng. Crotalaria juncea, Indian 
hemp. 

SHUK, Hind, Juuiperus excelsa, also J. 
arborea, laiig shiir, Hind., is Juniperus com- 
munis. 

SHUR, Brno., Hind. ? Sindi ? Sac- 
charum eara, Roxb» See Guiminacese. 
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SHURi AwiI(levneB8, a journey of three days, 
is th<a desalt ti'act lietween Suez and Ilowara, 
when*, no water is fouud.-^ WellstetTs 'fra- 
vels, VoL ii., p. 43. 

SHURA GrUNDBA, also Sur, Hind. 
Saenharum sara. 

SHURAH SIIIGGHI, Hind., Puhstu. 
Whetstone. 

SHURANAMA, Sans., from sbasli, six, 
and anana, faee. 

SUURBAT, Eau sacre, suiifar and water. 
Sliarbat khori, (lit., drinking lemonade), or 
Shookraua, a ceremony. Run ka slmrbat, 
war lemonade. 

SHUREEF, Au. The progeny of a sheik 
father and ii syudani, amongst maliomedans. 

SHITREERA, Sans., from shree, injure. 

SHURGIIU, Hind. Juniperus excclsa, 
also J. arborea, Pencil cedar. 

SHUREI, Hind. Corylns colurna. 

SHUTIRA, Au. The precepts of Mohum- 
mud. See ’Sharra. 

SHURUKHS, lies north of the Tiirbnt 
Hyderee tract, and about 100 miles from 
Meshid. ItVas long the seat of Toorkmnns, 
who plundered Khorasaii. In 1832 Rurnes 
saw it rich in the spoils of others, but in a 
few months after It was siir[)rised by Abbas 
Mirza in person, who either ea|)tuivd or killed 
its entire population. Those which were 
ransomed returned to Sliurukhs, but in the 
following year the Khivans, who claim some 
powerover it, insisted on I heir removing furtlier 
into the desert to Merve, where they are 
located. Shurukhs has nlnnidance of culti- 
vable land on the hanks of the Tijind, hut the 
excesses of ils population scared a\yay llie 
traveller and the meu'chaut ; and if not now 
the residence of rohber.s, it lies on the route 
by which these sons of the desert issue to 
plunder on the frontiers of Persia. — Barnes 
in Persia^ p. 

SHURUNGRIT, Hind. Acacia speciosa. 

SHUSH. The ground about Shush is very 
uneven, and numerous mounds, or tepeh, are 
.scattered in ditfercmtdiroction to a considerable 
distance; some of them being partly covered 
with brushwood. The highest tepeh among 
them, of w’hieh Major Rawliuson gives rough 
measurements in his notes on Khuzistan, 
lies to the east of the Shover stream, but 
very near it, and to the west of the river 
Dizful, which is discernible at some distance, 
plying its course to the south-east. Thi.s 
mound, which may be the place where the 
Prophet Daniel had his vision, (although much 
has been written to the contrary,) commands the 
whole country. From the top of it are seen 
the ruins of Ivani-Kherk, beyond the river of 
Kherkheh about a farsang and a half (per- 
haps less) to the Avest. A ininar, or column, 
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with the ruins of Shapur, are likewise dis- 
cernible, in a north-westerly direction, on the 
right side of the above-named river . — Baron 
i\ A. DeBode^s 7 ravels in Luristan and 
Arahistan^ VoL ii, pp. 194-9*3. 

SHUSIIAH, Ar. a tuft of hair on the 
poll. When travelling, the shushah is allow- 
ed to sf>read over the greatest portion of the 
scrnlp, to act as a jn’otection against the sun ; 
and the. hair being shaved off about two inches 
all round the head, leaves a large circular 
patch. Nothing can he ugliei than such ton- 
sure, and it is contrary to the strict law of 
the Pro[)liet, who ordered a clean shave, or a 
general growth of the hair. The Arab, how- 
ever, knows by (‘xpcrience, that though habi- 
tual exposure of the scalp to a burning sun 
may harden the skull, it seldom fails to damage 
its precious c.ontmts. He, therefore, wears a 
.shushah during his wand<‘riiigs, and removes 
it on his return home. — Uurton^s Pilgrimage 
to Mecenh^ VoL i, p. 239. 

SHUSHAN, see Luristan. 

SlIUSTEE, see Slmsti. 

SHUSTER. Th(i Sabeans of Slinster re- 
cognise the divinity of Jesus Christand believe 
in the Holy Trinity. A(*cording to their 
creed, God, whom tliey call Khei-reh, or the 
Great God, although one in his essence, is 
foimed by tln*ee persons, Khei-reh Kadrnoi or 
High and Almighty God ; Khei-tenioni, 
(which Mullah Hatir translated by the Avord 
Nail), or acliiig-assistant), and Khei-Telithoi, 
God the Creator. The last hears sometimes 
the name of Khivelzivos. A learned Mul- 
lah related the history of tlie first man 
and first woman, Adam and lievve, like- 
wise of tlieir son Shitlu?! (Sctli), who ap- 
pears to he the most coii'^pinuons person in 
their l)ook on the ci cation. The Sabeans make, 
likewise, the sign of the cross, beginning 
from the right to the left shoulder, then touch- 
ing the forehead, and lastly, the pit of the 
stomach. Baron Silvester de Sacy entertained 
other opinions of the religious teuets of thi.s 
.sect, foundetl on their sacred books. This 
learned orientalist in the *7oiinial des Savans, 
expresses himself in the following nianaer 
relating to tlie Sabeans The name of 
Christians of St. John is quite as little 
founded in reason, since their doctrine (that 
of the Sabeans) has nothing iu common, 
with Christianity, to which they are gi-eatly 
averse. This name has been bestowed on 
them erroneously by certain missionaries and 
travellers, who fancied they had discovered, 
in certain of fiieir religious ceremonies, re- 
semblances with some of the rites of the 
Christian religion. The Sabeiius recognize 
St. John the Baptist as the gi'eatest prophet, 
whom they call Paighambar Taghia, and 
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lienee their name of the followers of St. John. 
As the mnssulnnins believe in tlie existence 
of Meliiii, the twelfth Imam, so the Sabeam 
are of opinion that 8t. John (Yagliia) is still 
alive, ultlnnigh invisible, ai^d that he inhabits 
Syria (Sham). He is expoeted to retuim 
among them w^iih Shethel (Seth, son of 
Adam), who, for his virtues, is supposed to 
have been taken up to heaven. Indepen- 
dently of their book of Adam, the Sabeans 
have two other works : the one eontains 
the life of Yaghia, and the other is their 
ritual. The first, whieh they call the Sidra, 
is said to contain twelve tliousjuid questions, 
with appropriate answers. — Baron (\ A, De 
node's Travels in Lnristan and. Arnbislan ^ ! 
VoL ii, pp. 172-76. See Arabistaii, Khii- i 
aeistan, Saba. 

SIIUST’HEK, Saks. She wlio is wor- 
shipped on the sixth (slmst'ha) d:iy. 

SHUSTI, the goddess of (eciiiidity, a hindoo 
deity, repn‘.seuted :»s a yellow woman sitting 
on a cat ; regarded by the liindoos, says Mr. 
Ward, as the protectic^ss of children, and is 
especdally worshipped by f(*males who have 
not been blessed with any. She is also wor- 
shipped monthly by women who have lost 
their children, and is generally invoked by 
parents as their pro<e<‘tress. The cat being 
sacred to Sbustee, the liindoos avoid hurting 
one, lest the goddess should injure their 
children. Slie is honoured with six annual 
festivals, celebrated chi<*lly liy females. — 
Ward s Vietv of the Hindoos^ rbL i, p. ; 
Cole. Myth. Uind.^ p. fJpfi. 

SHUSTI, Hind. Scroplmlaria kotscliyi. 

SHIJTA rUSPHA, Hind. Auelliuin 
sown, Ro.ih, 

SHUTAR-KIIAR, also IVshutar-khar, 
Pkrs. Hedysarurn alliaji, Alliagi iiiaurorum. 
SHUTHIF. 

• Curcuma /ecloaria, lifurh. 

Banlmldi, Kakuri, Karcliu- I Kakliura, Hkno. 

ramu llixu. | 

SHUTA, Beng. Curfumu icudoaria. lioxb. 

SHUTllA, in the religious doclriiios or 
philosophical systems of ihe liindoos, an 
aphorism. The body of Vedic literature. is 
immense. In the Brahmanas, moral pre- 
cepts, religious instruction and information 
are conveyed. Professor Wilson sufiposes 
them to belong to the eighth century before 
Christ, and they are said to recognize the 
institution of caste or at least of social dis- 
tinctions from which this institution has 
arisen. Very little is known of tliese works, 
which are less interesting than the Sanhita, 
as being of later date. The Brahmaua are 
chiefly liturgical and legendary, and, in the 
Upanisbads, passing into the rationalized 
state, and becoming metaphysical and mysti- 
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SHUAY DAGON PAGODA. • 

cal. It would be difficult to find two sets 
of opinious moi*e absolutely irreooucileable 
than Vedic hymns and Veduutic philosophy. 
The Shutrii (aphorisms) or Brahmasliitera, 
the chief authorities of the Pantheistic Ve- 
danta school, though much later than the I'est, 
are still luuenionics, us also the Yaiseshka or 
atomic school of Knimdu. I'he study of tliis 
supplementary mass of Vediu literature, in- 
cluding philosophy, cornmi'iitarics, aphorisms, 
&c., might furnish occnpiition for a long and 
laborious life. See Vtnlas. 

SIl UTRAGIINA, Sans., from sliatroo, 
an (‘uemy, and liun, to kill. 

SlllJ'I'lt, or Shootr, Pehs. A camel. 

I SllUTRI HAN(;, Hind. Camel colour. 

SllUTK-MURGH, Pkus. Ostrich. See 
Strii thiouida;. 

SHUTRANMEK, or Jamkhana, Hind. A 
cotton carpet. • 

SIIUTTAM, Tam. Civet. 

SIIIJTIJ-DWIPA, S.VNs., from shata, a 
hundred, and dwipa, an island. 

SIIGTIJ MOOLEE, Bkno., Asparagus 
rai'.emosus. 

SHUTUKA, Sans. A liundrcd. Shiitu- 
munj'oo. Sans., from shata, .a hundred, and 
manyoo, a sacrifice. Slmtu-roojia, Sans., 
from shata, an hnixlrcd, and roopa, form. 

SITU VA-SADHAXA, Sans., from sliava, 
u dead body, and .'^adliaua, to perfect. 

SIIIJW AL, Aiiau. Tlie (enth luonili of 
the niahomedan year. 

SllUYUKIT. lialiy I on was a narrow tract 
along the riv(>r Euphrates from Ereeh or the 
mod(;rn town of Sheikh ul Shnyukh loKulneh 
on ihir Ivhubur river, and eastward till it joined 
As.syria, 

sil W.EP AVU.NG, Burm. Cucurbita maxi- 
ma, Dnch, If ’. 

SlIWAN or Shwawan, Hind. Olea euro- 

pa3a. 

SHWART, Hind. Vitex negundo. 

SHUAY DAGON PAGODA of Ran- 
goon, is ill height 321 feet uliove the plat- 
form rikI -187 I'eet above the ground level. 
The height oi' the great Sliwe Mudan at Pegu 
is 334 feet above the platform, the Shuay Da- 
goii, lies about two miles north of Rangoon and 
is built on a luterite hill that rises gradually 
from the river side to a height of seventy or 
eighty feet, 'fhe pagoda is a stupendous mass 
of solid masonry : and stands on two terraces 
which face the four cardiual points. The 
upper one is 900 feet long and 685 feet broad : 
the face of tho building is octagonal with a 
circumference of 1,35.5 feetL The area on 
which it stands is 800 feet square. Its sur- 
face is one dazzling blaze of gold and forma 
a magnificent object, as it rears its l^ty 
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SHYAN. 


!SiZ\n X'UiSn a.4U'zu.. 


ireigbt an ilie isolated hill, — Vulc^ p. 283 ; 
Burmah, p. 8 . 

SHWK MAl)AN> the great Burmese Pa- 
;odii at Prorae. 

SHWE-OO-DOUNG, see Tsfin-pc-nago. 

SlIWET, Bkno. White, heiute 

Shwetakuiul. The white variety of Calo- 
tropis gigantea, Brown. 

Shwet, or Sada sabuni, Triaiitliema obcor- 

daturn. 

Shwet-baeh, Aeonis calamus, Sw<*(*t flag. 

Shvvet-bariala, Sida rliomboidea, lioxb. 

Shwet-bunina, Haiidea stricta. 

Shwet busuuda, Acalyplui indica. 

Shwet biisuntii, Leucas procuuiheiis. 

Shwet-ehamni, Herpestes monniera, Gra- 
tiola monniera, H. Ji. ^ Knnih. 

Shwet-gotlioo-bee, Oiie-lieaded Kyllinga, 
Kyllinga mouocephala. 

Shwgt-gurjun, Dipterocarpus turbinatus. 

Shwet-hoolee, Zeuxina sulcata. 

Shwet-kamaluta, (iuamoclit album* 

Shwet kcerni, also Shwet kherna, Euphor- 
bia thymifoHa, Lbm. 

Shwel-koouch, Abrus leucospermus. 

Sliwet-ku<liim, Namdoa teti’audra, 

Sliwet-kurnbeis Neriuin odorum, N. albo- 
simplex. 

Shwet-mash, Phaseolus torosus. 

Shwet-moorga, Silvery spiked eo(?kdComb, 
Celosia argentea. 

Shwei-pui, Eleoearpus laura'folius. 

Shwet-paneeimi-ricdi, Downy persicaria, 
Polygonum lanigcrum. 

Sliwet-poorua, Boerhaavia alba, H. pro- 
cumbens. 

Shwet-pudmu, Nclumbium album, N. speei- 
osum. 

Sli wet-pudmu-kurubee, ^N^eriuin albo-pleuum. 

Shwet-nfee, Sinapis alba. 

Shwet-sal, or Shwet-shal, Blackwood tree, 
Dalbergia latifolin. 

Shwet shim, Labial) albiflorum, 

Shwet shiinal, Eriodendron aufractuosum, 
Gossaiupinus vumphii, T)C. 

Shwet-surbujuya, Caimu Suva. 

Slave t-sursha, Enica sativa. 

Shwet-sabunee, Trianthema viridulum. 

Shwei-soorja-muni, Hibi.scus albiflorus. 

Sliwet-upavajita, Clitoria albifloia, C. ter- 
natea, TAnn.^ Roxb.^ W. .'t, 

SHWETA, Sans. White. Shweta-giri, 
white mountain. 

STIWUY-YIN, Chin. . Mercury. 

SIIYAKOOL, Beng. Zizy|dius benoplia. 

SIIYALAI, Bkng Boswellia serrata. 

SHYALEE, Ukia. Bnuhinia vahlii, 

SHYAMA, Sans. Black. 

SHYAMA LIJTA, Beng. Ichoocarpus 
frutescens, R. Brown. 

SHYAN^ or Ahora, sec India, 
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SHYOIJ, or Shyu. Their number is 
about 27, (KK), their language is unwritten. 

SlIYTAN, Au. Satan. A(?cording to maho- 
medan belief he lias four khalifa, or deputies, 
Muliqa, Hamoos, Mubloot, Yoosuf. 

SilY- YOK, a triliutary to the Indus, rises 
near Karakorum pass, runs S, E. to N W., 
into Indus near Iskardo, length 300 miles ; 
it receives the Cliang-Chen-mo, 58, and Nubra 
river 66 miles. See Slmyok, Shyok, 

SI A, IIiNM), Rosa wpi)biana, 

SIACil of Tartary, Ccrvulus pygargus. 

SI All, Pkrs. Black. 

SIAll DANA, Pers. The black 

cummin of Scripture. Fennel seed, Nigella 
sutiva. See Nig(dla seed. 

SI AIT MU SLI, Duk., Pers. Curculigo 
orchioides. St*e Miusli. 

SIAH POLKl, Hind. See Polkee. 

SIAM lT)Sir KAFIR, a name applied 
to a mounfnin race, the ancient Paropamis- 
adic, the literal meaniijg being black-clothed 
infidel. The countries north of the Hindu 
Kush, which lie in the valley of the Oxus and 
its trilmtary rivers, from Balkh upwards, have 
no general d(*signation. Eastwards of that 
city lies Ktiuduz, the Mir of which has sub- 
dued all the smaller provinces, and it has 
anotlier dependency, Baduklishau, further east- 
ward. To the north of this territoi*y are tho 
hill states of Wakhan, Slinghnan, Dnrwaz, 
Kulab and Hissar, whose peoples claim a 
descent from Alexander tho Great. To the 
eastwards of Badakslian lies the plain of 
Pamir inliabited liy the Kirghis and beyond 
the Belut Tagli mountains are Chitral, Gilget 
and Iskardo, that extend towards Kashmir. 
South of Badaklishan is the country of theSiah 
Posli Kafir, who occupy a great part of the 
range of 1 lindii Kiisli and a portion of Belut. 
Tugli. It is bounded on the north-east by 
Kaslikar, or Biidnkhshun, and on the north- 
w(‘st l>y Kooiulooz in Balkh. On the west it 
has liuhu ab and Khost, also in Balk, and the 
Kohistan of C.abnl ; and on the east it ex- 
tends for a great distance to\tards the north 
of (vuslnneer, where ils boundary is indis- 
tinctly known. The whole of this country is 
composed of snowy moiinkains, deep pine 
forests, and small but fertile valleys, which 
produce large quantifies of grapes, M'ild and 
cultivated, and flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle, while tho hills are covered with goats. 
Grain is inferior both in importance and abun- 
dance. The common kinds are wheat and 
millet. The roads are only fit for men on foot 
auil ire often vossed hy rivers ami torrents 
which are passed by means of wooden bridges 
or of swing-bridges made on ropes of with} 
or some other pliant tree. All the villages an 
described as built on tho slopes of hills sotha^ 
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(SIAM: 


the i’oof of one house forms the street leading 
to the one above it, and tliis is said to be the 
eenstant practice of the country. The people 
have DO general name for their nation. Each 
tribe has its peculiar ap[>eIlatiop, for they are 
all divided into tribes, thoui^h not according to 
genealogy, but to geographical position, each 
valley beiug held by a separate tribe. The 
fair complexiou and regular features of the 
Siah Tosh Kafir, the variously coloured ejT, 
and shaded hair, indicate them to belong to 
the European family of nations, and discon- 
nect them from the Tajik, the Hazara, the Uz- 
bek or the Kirghis': The region now iiihal)itcd 
by the Siah Posit is surrounded by the countries 
in which the Greek dynasties ruled, and is en- 
circled by the colonies, posts and garrisons, 
which they are known to liavc^ cistablisiied, and 
by military colonies of Macedonians at Alex- 
andria ad Caneasum, Arigajum and Bazira, aiul 
of the gurrisotis of Nysa, Ora, Massaga, Pen- 
celeotisand Aornis. Those who suppose that the 
Siah-posh Kafir are descendants of tlic Greeks 
have their sjteculations strengthened by the 
fact, that many petty princes and chiefs, 
some of whom are now rnahoniedans, but 
originally Siali-posli, claim descent from the 
Macedonian hero, and have preserved vague 
accounts referrible either to their reputed 
ancestor’s marriage, with the fair Rozaua, or 
to his amour with the captive queen of Mas- 
saga. Mohuii Lai slates (hat the women who 
possess great beauty, manage all the ont-door 
business, while their stout and handsome 
husbands remain in the house, feeding the 
children in their arms. If the Siah-posh place 
their corpses in deal boxes, and without in- 
terring them, expose them on the summits of 
hills, like the people of Tibet ; it is not ex- 
plaineil whether this is a final disposition. 
The Siah-posh sp(?ak a dialectt of the Sanscrit 
and worship the hindoo Mahadeo . — Mofnin 
JLaFs Travels \ Eiphinstoae's Caabool. See 
India, Kafir, Kush or (Jush. 

SIAK RIVER, in lat. T 13' N., long. \2iY 
10' E., on the wcst(?rn side of Bremer’s straits, 
is about I of a mile wide. The natives of 
Asia are all acquniuled with the modes of 
preserving fish. The roe appears among their 
articles of Materm Medica under tlie name of 
Butarookh, but the roc of the fish in the 
Siak river is celebrate<l. Mr. Crawfurdand Dr. 
Cantor inform us, that the roe of enormous size 
of a kind of shad which frequents tJie groat 
river of Siak in Sumatra, constitutes an article 
of commerce. The Malacca cane, the Heotau, 
of Cochin-China, is the long internodes of the 
Calamus scipionuin of Loureiro, of which a 
thousand reach Liverpool annually, to form 
walking slicks. Dr. Griffith believed these 
canes to be produced from the Calamus 
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scipionum, the Hebrtau of Gochin-’Cbina, 
They do not occur about Malacca, bii% are 
brought from Siak, on the coast of Sumatra. 
Some of them are simply mottled or clouded, 
others of a brown colour, in consequence, 
it is said of their having been smoked. 
The most slender specimens, with the longest 
iuLeruodes, arc the most valued.*— 
on palms ; CravrfuriTs IHctionary ; Cantor ; 
Griffiths, See tl chore. 

SIAKAI, Tam. Fruit pods of Acacia ru- 
gatn, Buck. 

SI ALT, Hind. Puoraria tuberosa, also 
Docniia extensa. 

SIALI AN, Ihxn. Cyperus juuicifolius. 

SIALlvANTA,IIixi). Argemoue mexicaiia. 

SIALKOT, one of the most ancient of the 
forts and cities of the Punjaub : it was founded 
by rajah Sala Byne or Siilivuhanna, father of 
Russaloo. The fort, which adjoins the city 
to the westward is a high, oblong mound, 
with rectangular defences of curtains and 
round towers, massively built of brick and 
mortar. Bactria or Indo-Greek coins are 
found in the ruins, but not in afiy numbers. 
The commonest perhaps is the copper coin of 
Apollodotus. — Benff. .‘Is, Soc. Jour.j No. of 
1834, ;i. 146. 

SI ALU, Hind. On the Wardan, Kashmir, 
Mnriea b(‘gonifolia. 

SIAM. .The diplomatic relations of tjie 
British GovernmtMit with Siam may be said 
to have commenced with Mr. John Crawford’s 
mission in 1821. In 1826 a treaty wasnogo- 
tia.te<l by Captain Burney, with the view 
chiefly of preventing the Siamese from co- 
operating with the Burmese during the first 
Burmese war, iii which the liritish Govern- 
ment was then engaged, and of providing for 
the peace of the Malayan peninsufa then dis- 
turbcid, in consequence of the occupation of 
Quedah by the Siamese. In 1850 Sir James 
Brooke was deputed to Siam armed with ple- 
nipotentiary powers from the queen of Qre^t 
Britain. The depemieinu'cs of Siam in the Ma- 
layan peninsula are Quedah, Ligor, Tringanu, 
Calantaii, and Potani. In 1831, afttir the rajah 
of Jiigor had defeated the ex-rajah of Quedah 
in an attempt to recover liis country, the 
Resident of Pinang visited him at Quedah and 
coiniluded an engagement with him regarding 
the boundaries of Province Wellesley, in con- 
formity with the third Article of the Treaty 
of Bangkok. 

Pellegoix estimates the population of Siam 
at six millions, whicli can at best be only 
approximative to the truth ; 

Siamese proper, (theT'hai 


raoe) 1,900,000 

Chinese 1 ,500,000 

Laos ...1,000,000 


Malays,... 1,000,000 

Cambodians 500,000 

Peguans 50,000 

Kareen,Ho&g,&c. 50,000 
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Slam, with its dependencies, may be con- 
siddled as occupied by the dominant race, or 
T’hai, a vast but for the most part migratory 
Chinese population, the Laos people, the Cam- 
bodians in such parts of Cambodia as recog- 
nise the Siamese authority, tlie Peguans in a 
part of the Mon or Pegu ten itory, iiumerons 
Malayan tribes, with a variety of mountain 
races in the state of greater or less subjection 


degrees of N. hit. Borginau estimates the 
whole area of Siam audits dependen(!ies at two 
hundred and ninety thousand square miles, 
I Crawfiird at one liundred and ninety thou- 
sand miles. Siam itself pays tribute to Cliiiui ; 
the king of Siam seeks from the emperor at 
Peking a special recognition of liis right to 
reign. Siam proper may be deemed a vast 
plain from which the mountains rise higher 


to the Govej nmeiit of Bangkok. The Siamese | and higher as we reacdi the Laos dependen- 
are located principally on the two banks of the j 
Meinam, mid on those of the tributary streams i 
which ilow into that great river from the lati- | 
tilde of LT to about 2T north. They also; 
o(U!upy the gulf from the head of th(‘ penin 
sula down to hit. 
racres are settli'd. 

tish possession on the IVoiassorim coast, in 
hit. IP up to lat. l(r 30', about two-thirds 
of tlie.pen insula is peopled l>y Siamese races 
The kingdom of Siam is composed of I'orty- 
one provinces, each goveriuMl by a Phaja, or 
functionary of the highest rank. There are 


cies. What the Nile is to Kgy|)t is the Meinam 
to Siam, with the distinction lliat while 
deserts and desolation bound the green line 
which Jringes the borders of the Nile, there 
is, along tin* hanks of the Meinam, wherever 
/% where the Malayan | labour lias failed to redeem the soil, a vast. 
To the east of the Bri- i fertile and feracious jiingl(% which has to he 

reclaimed. The people of this country, con- 
sist of tlie Siamese proper, the Khauiti, the 
Laos and tlie Shun, wlio form the T’hay or 
Siamesij gronj). The Siamese are physically 
supenior to tlie natives of the Indian Arclii- 
pelago, if we expect those of Bali ; indeed 


a considerai^le nninher of their districts under j the Balinese and Siamese bear a striking re- 


the authoi'ity of officials of lower ranks. 
Tliere ;ire five provinces in the nortli, viz., 
Sang Kalok, Phitsalok or Phitsanulok, Kam- 
pliung Phet, Phixai, Kaheng. Ten eastern 
provinces, viz., Phetxabun, Bua-Huin, Sara- 


semblaiice to each other. Tlie natives of 
Siam often attain a height about the middle 
size, and are generally well made. The hue 
of their skin is a shade darker than that of 
the Chinese, but they have fairer complexions 


Buri, Nophaliuri, Nakhon-Najok, Pa(!hin, Ka- , than the Malays and Javanese. The dress of 


bin, Sasong-Siio or Petriu,Battabong andPha- 
iiatsani Kliorn. Seven western jiroviuces, viz., 
Muang-Sing, Suplian or Snphannaburi, Kan- 
(diHiiabiiri or Pak-Phrek, Rapri or Raxaburi, 
Naklion, Xaisi, Sakhonlinri or Tlia-Chin, 
Sanint-Songkliram or Mei-Ivlilong. Ten 
southern provinces, viz., Paklilat or Nakbon- 
Kliuen-K ban, Paknain or Sanautliaprakan, 
Ibingplasoi or Halahiiri, Rajong, Cliaiitabun 
or Cliantaburi, Tlinng-flai, Phi[)hi i or Phetxa- 
biiri, Jlumplioii, Haija, Halang or Salang. 

Siam lias been divided by Siamese annalists 
into two regions, tlie northern, Miiang-Niia, 
and the southern, iMuaug-Tai ; the northern 
being that first occupied. The southern 
annals are sometimes denominated the ‘‘Re- 
cords of tin? Royal City” (Ayuthia), and 
take their date from tlie period when Ayuthia 
became the (uipital of Siam. The native 


j both males and females consists of a piece of 
cloth wrapped round the waist, one end being 
brought between the legs and fastened behind, 
which gives this portion of their attire the 
appearance of a pair of trowsers. In addition 
to the abovementioned drapery, the women 
wear a piece of cloth wrapped round the body, 
under the arms, hut the men content them- 
selves with the nether garment before de- 
scribed, not even tliosij belonging to the higher 
j classes, cumbering the upper part of the body 
with a single particle of clothing except upon 
slate occasions. Both men and women have 
th(3 hair shaved from their heads, with the 
exception of a small round patch which is left 
between the crown and the forehead. This be- 
ing brushed up, is made to stand on end, which 
gives them ascared appearance. Tlienumberof 
the talapoins or priests is enormously dispro- 


name of the kingdom of Siam is Thai, mean- j portioned to the rest of the inhabitants. In 
iiig the Free, or Muang Thai (the Free ^ Bangkok alone their numbers exceed thirty 
kingdom, or kingdom of the Free). Bi.sIiop j thousand. The Siamese proper, occupy the 
Pallegoix says that the modiMui name, Siam, | lower part of the Meinam. Indeed tlie valley 
is derived from one of the ancient title.s of the | of the Meinam throughout its whole course, 
country, Sajani, meaning “ the dark rice.” In j j.s exclusively T'hay, and the T‘Jiay attain 
tlie Siamese books, border wars between j their liighest civilization, on the alluvial delta 
the Malayan an<l Bunnese races on one side, j of iheir river. The old capital Ayuthia, 
and the (Cambodian and the Cochin-Chinese I founded in 13ol, was abandoned in 1751 for 
on the other, are recorded as of constant occur- j Bangkok, lower down the river. No dialect 
rence ; but the present boundaries of Siam | of the T’hay is intelligible to a Burmese, 
extend from four to twenty or twenty-one ^ The alphabets also differ, but on the whole 
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t^esseotials of their civilization is the same, Migesfy the queen of Great Britain’s Govirrn> 
,^e chief difierence being in the language, nieut included among the presents forwird'^ 
^e Laos alphabet slightly differs from that ed to the sovereigns of Siam n hydrauliu 
of tBe Siamese proper, bat practically speak- press to compress .cotton into, bales. Coffee 
ibg, the language is spoken with remarkable | grows luxuriantly, and is of a superior, de- 
uniformity over Iho whole T’hay area, and I scription ; itmiglit be cultivated to an uu- 
Siamesc proper, the Laos, the Shan din- ! limited extent. A numl>er of woods, the pre- 
lects and the Kharati are one. Many foreign- 1 dnce of the forests of Siam are of importance, 
el's, Chinese and Cochin-Ohinese, reside in | The teak wood is considered the strongest 
Siam, also Portuguese, French, English and j ainl most durable timber of India, or perhaps 
Dutch. Pali is the sacred literature of the j of the world, only the greeuheart of Guiana 
Siamese, and is called Pali, Bali, and Pasa j vicing with it ; but it has become scarce. 
Makata (Bhasha Magadha) the language of! The sa-king might perhaps rival it in size and 
Magada. ^ Gambling in every form, as with j (Quality. Sir B. Sehoraburg saw, at the build- 
'the t!!hiuese. and Malay, is common, in cock- i ing sheds of the first king, a log of this woA'd, 
lighting, fish-fighting, cricket-fighting and j which was being prepared for the construction 
lotteries. The Meinam rises and falls like | iif a war canoe, measuring 13d feet and per- 
the Nile, the Indus, the Ganges, tlie Biah- j fectly sound and without a flaw. It possesses 
raaputra and the Irrnwadi. According to all I the property of being easily bent by artificial 
accounts, Siam is a country abounding in | means. There are many ornamental woo^s, the 
mineral wealth. Gold, copper, andiron of j colour of whichand suitableness toreceive high 
great purity, have been discovered, and lead , polish would render them valuable articles of 
and ti« mines are worked b}' the Government, export. A beautiful dye of a brilliant colour 
Gold was discovered ill Kabin, copper and iron is prepared from the heart of tbo jack tree, 
at Lapaburi, and lead and tin at Kauburi. whieb might also become of importance. Sir 
mountain is celebrated among the Siame.xc It. Schombiirg bad seen silk cloth mauuf'ac- 
as the precious-stone mountuiu where the tiircd in Siam of a green colour, with much 
topaz, the ruby, the sapphire, the garnet, and j more lustre than that from sap green ; this 
others are found. Pallegoix says he himself j green dye, he was told, was extracted from 
picked up precious stones from the ground. | a vegetable substance procured in the forests 
Ohautaburi, one of the ports of Siam, pro - 1 of the interior. A varnish is said to bo oli- 
bably the second in commercial importance, tained by incision from a tree, }irobably tho 
It is at the mouth of a river, which, though theet, on which neither the sun nor the rain 
not long in its course, fertilizes a considerable has influence, and hence it is employed for 
district by its inundations during the rainy securing the gilding of idols ; it might be ad- 
season. The rocks at the entrance of Chantaburi vantageously employed for gilded uiunuments 
present all the appeai'ance of a colo.ssal lion and ornaments which arc exposed, to the in- 
couchaut. Chantaburi, which means the nut- fluence of the atmosphere. The balsamic re- 
meg country, is also a range of mountains east sins of Siam also deserve attention. The betel- 
«f Siam whose defiles are hold by the Xong or nut is extensively cultivated, l.o be'used as a 
Ohing, who are said to be au offshoot from the stimulant; and so is hemp, for the sake of 
Karen. The wax sold by the Xong is tho pro- its intoxicating and narcotic qualities, it being 
dace of a wild bee ofgigantic size, which build used in the preparation of ganja, a considerr 
cells on the top branches of trees at the height able quantity of opium of inferior quality is 
of 150 feet. Sir R. Schomburg, British prodmied in the tributary provinces of Siam, 
Consul at Siam, states that a rapid develop- on thd China border, liilephant^ abound in 
ment of the commercial resources of Siam has the interior of Siam. The hides are sent to 
taken place since the treaty, negotiated in China, wiiere, having undergone a process 
1 855, came into operation. The principal ex- similar to that of obtaining gelatine, they are 
port is of rice to China, and next to it sugar, of considered a delicacy. The horns of the 
which ten times tho present quantity might be rhinoceros are said to possess medicinal 
produced if there were sufficieut labour to be virtues. The Chinese likewise attach fanciful 
had ; hnt' the extraction of the juice of the virtues, inedicinal and invigorating to the 
cane and its manufacture into sugar are carried bones of ;the .tiger and crocodile, and to the 
on without any of the modern improvements hairy-cov^Tfd young horns of the deer, 
for acquiring the largest possible quantity Of savage and predaceous animals in Siam, 
from the «aue ^nd a superior quality of sugai*. tho rivers and swamps are populated diy 
The alluvialji districts might produce as fine crocodiles and rhinoceroses ; the forests by 
cotton as the United States, but there is a tigers, bears, and door of various descrip, 
aearcity of labourers, aud it is bulky for tions. In spite of the buddhistic prohi- 
MWtBporl in canoes down the river. Her bitious, the Siamese chase the latter animabi 
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VnergeUcaUy, and gonerally kill them with 
firearms, whiah any man is allowed to 
possess. Their rhinoceros-liuiiting is re- 
markably daring and peculiar. Armed with 
a bamboo stake, pointtnl and hardened in the 
they proceed in parties of three or four 
into the jungles where they startle the 
animals with shouts and yells. As the rhino- 
eeros does not fly, hut rushes ferociously 
at its assn* Ian tis with widely-opened jaws, the 
Siamese wait for this moment, and thrust 
their bamboo lances down the brute’s throat. 
Then they run off in various dii ections and 
allow tlie animal to become exhausted by 
loss of blood until they can approach with- 
out danger and despatcdi it. There are many 
tigers, spotted and striped, and tiger-cats, hut 
they rarely attack men because they have no 
want of game. There are also two vai‘ieties 
of th^ bear, wliich however, shun the vici- 
nity of man. Stags and deer are also very 
numerous, and' during the inuudations are 
brought by hundreds to the market-place of 
the eapira^ Tiiese animals, as the water 
rises, fly to the higher-spots on the plain 
where they are killed by the Siamese. Apes 
with which the forests swarm, carry on their 
tricks unimf)eded in tlie immediate viciuity 
of Bangkok, and impudently plunder tlie 
gardens. Many otters live in the rivers ; 
they are frequently tamed, and become as 
familiar as dogs. Ruts and mice are an 
enormous nuisance. Amongst the Siamese 
birds, crows exist in extraordinary numbers, 
and when they seek their night-quarters in 
Bangkok — the temples — they almost darken 
the air. Before daybreak they stalk about 
the streets in dozens, to steal eveiytliing that 
4M)ines in the way. They snatch edililes from 
tlie hands of children, and even of elderly 
persons, force tlieir way into tlie kitchens, 
knock off the covers of pots and take out the 
meat, Avliich, if unable to swallow on the 
spot, they try to conceal in some corner, on a 
roof, or upon a tree. They fight boldiy with 
dogs and cats foi* a bone, and when so en- 
gaged will hardly get out of the way of 
passers-by. If shot at, or stomps tlirown at 
them,' they collect in hundreds and make an 
almost unendurable cawing. They combine 
with tJie dogs in acting as scavengers, clearing 
the towns and villages from all rotting sub- 
stances. In consequence of the great quantity 
of water and fish in tlie country, it swarms 
with aquatic birds. Vultures are also seen in 
large fiocks ; especially the black ones’ with 
bare necks, which eat all animal substances 
and devour the dead, for in Siam the dead are 
not buried. The rich and well-to-do have 
their dead burned, while the corpses of the poor, 
whose relations cannot afford to pay the priest 
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for the incremation service, are torii and de- 
voured by vultures and dogs. For this object 
ilie corpses are previously cut into pieces, 
which are laid out on a stone platform. On 
the trees around hundreds^f black vultures 
keep up u constant watch, and plump dogs 
lie about in the neighbourhood. So soon as 
the relations have retired, the animals and 
I birds rush on the corpse, and in a very short 
i time only the bones are left which the rela- 
tions eventually collect and keep iu an uru. 
The eastern shore of the gulf of Siam stretches 
from Bangkok to Chantiboon, and beyond 
Kampoot ; but the lofty range of mountains 
along the coast impedes communication, and 
I the Petrio canal is exclusively used by 
travellers to or from the eastern provinces. 
Piillegoix gives on the whole a favourable 
description of the moral qualities of theif5ia- 
mese. “They are,'’ he says, “g#ntle, cheer- 
ful, timid, careless, qnd almost passionless.” 
Tliey are disposed to idleness, inconstancy, 
j and exaction ; they are liberal almsgivers, 

, severe in enforcing decorum in the rela- 
i lions between the sexes. They are fond of 
! sports, and lose half their time in amuse- 
! ments. They are sharp and even witty 
in coiiversation, and resemble the Chinese in 
their aptitude for imitation. Marriages are 
the subject of much negotiation, undertaken 
I not directly by the parents, but by go- 
betweens.” In the marriage procession a tray. 

1 is carried, gaily adorned with flags and accom- 
panied by music, and is laden with garments, 
plate, fruits, betel, &c. In the centre is a 
luige cake or cakes, in the foi’m of a pyramid, 
i printed in bright colours. The bridegroom 
i accompanies the procession to the house of his 
i future father-in-hiw, where the lady’s dowry 
I and the day for the celebration of the marriage 
: ai-e fixed. It is incumbent on the bridegroom 
, to erect or to occupy a house near that of his 
= intended, and a month or two must elapse 
I before he can carry away his bride. No re- 
I ligious rites accompany the marriage, though 
' bonzes are invited to the feast, whose duration 
1 and <.'xponse depend upon the condition of tlio 
parties. Mut^ic is an invariable uccoinpani. 
incut. Tiioij^h wives or eoncuhiues are kept 
in any number aeeoi’ding to the wealth or 
will of the husband, the wife who has been the 
object of the marriage ceremony, called the ' 
Khun mak, lakes precedence of all tlie rest, 
and is really tlie sole legitimate spouse ; and 
she and her descendants are the only legal 
heirs to the husband’s possessions. Marriagets 
are permitted beyond the first degree of affinity. 
There is an extr|iordiuary usage connected 
with child-birth. The event has no sooner 
taken place, than the mother is placed near 
a large fire, where she remains for weeks ex- 
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to the burning heat : death is often oaus* 
edi i»7 this exposure. So universal is the 
Uaage, so strong the prejudice in its favour 
amottg high and low, that the king himself 
has vainly atteujpted to interfere ; and his 
young and beautiful wife, though in a state of 
extreme peril and suffering, was subjected to 
this torture, and died while “ before the fire,” 
a phrase employed by the Siamese to answer 
the inquiry made *as to the absence of the 
mother. The Siamese have learnt from ibc 
Chinese the art of salting and preserving 
eggs, which, in their estimate, rather improve 
than deteriorate by time. The egg is covered 
with a thick paste of ashes and lime. Kggs 
so prepared may be sent on long voyages, 
and have become a considerable artiide of ex> 
port to California and other places. They 
are fond of ablutions, and their bodies are 
thus kept quite free from vermin. They 
must be deemed a cleanly people : they pluck 
out the hairs of their beard as soon as 
titey clean their teeth, foul breath is scarce- | 
]y known amoug them ; they constantly 
change their garments, exposing them to tiie 
action of the son’s rays. Houses in Siam are 
raised above the iuuudations, to a height of 
twelve or tliirteen feet. They have but one 
floor and the sides and roofs are composed of 
interwoven bamboos. Theascentis by aflight 
of steps. The food is chiefly rice, often cook- 
ed in a cocoanut shell, and the condiment 
used is fish, generally small and often in a 
putrid state. On tlio whole, tlie condition of 
women is better in Siam than in most oriental 
countries. In Siam, with laymen of rank as 
with the priesthood, the dead are embowelied 
and the body preserved embalmed for a long 
period before being consumed in the funeral pile. 
In Ava this practice is confined to the priest- 
hood, and in this case the funeral pile is on 
a car on wheels and the body is blown away 
from a huge wooden cannon or mortar. Im- 
menM crowds are collected on the occasions 
of these funerals which are occasions of rude 
mirth and boisterous rejoicings. Ropes are 
attached to each extremity of the car and 
pulled in opposite directions by adverse 
parties, oue of these being for the consuming 
of the body and the other opposing it. The 
latter are at leugdi overcome, fire is set to 
the pile amidst loud acclamations aud the 
ceremony is consumed. 

Among , the mountain tribes the most re- 
markable are the Kareeu, the Lawa, the 
Ka, and the Hong. The Kareeu inhabit 
the mountain ranges on the Burmese frontier 
up to lat. 21° ; the Lawa, a more numerous 
people, the same regions farther south ; the 
Ka, the moontainous district between the 
Meinam and the Meikoog. The Hong dwell 
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on the hilly region in tlie N. E. angle of the 
gulf of Siam, from the latitude of abo(itf*ll° 
SO'tolS'N., 

The Icings of 8iam, from tAe time die oldieUy 
Aguihia was bmlt, Choola Era 712 n k. n. 
1^1. — Furnished by P’ra Alak, the. chief 
of the king’s scribes, and doubtless with the 
approbation of His Majesty, designed by him 
it is supposed to correct the list of the kings 
piiblislied in the Calendar for 1860. That 
witliin the brackets does not belong to P’ra 
Aliik. 


^ First Dynasty — Names. 

Choonla 

Era. 

A.D. 

Length 
of reign 

1 Somdet P’ra Eama T’ibaw- 



Ys. JJs. 

dee the, I 

2 Somdet P’ra Kamc>.sooau, 

712 

13S1 

20 

— son of the Ist 

who abdicated for, 

3 Somdet P’ra Bawronia-Ra- 

732 

1671 

i 

i 

1 

ch’a-rirat 

4 Chow oo-t’awng Ian, — son 

732 

1371 

13 

of the 3rd 

T) Somet P’ra Ramc-sooan, - 

744 

1383 

7 days 

assassinated the 4th 
being the same person 
of the 2nd reign 

6 Somdet PVaya P’ra-Ram,— 

' 744 

.1382 

6 

sou of the 5th 

759 

1398 

15 

7 Somdet P’ra Kak’awn ‘In... 

8 Somdet P’ra Bawroma Ra- 

763 

1402 

18 

ch’a T’i-Rat,— son the 7th 
9 Somdet P’ra Bawroma Trei 

780 

1419 

17 

Lokanaty-'Son of the 8th. 
10 Somdet P’ra lut’a-Rach’a, 

796 

1435 

16 

son of the 9th 

11 Somdet P’ra Kama-T’ibaw- 

811 

1450 

22 

dee, — the II 

12 Somdot P’ra Bawroma>Ra- 
ch’a Naw P’oot-Tang, son 

832 

1489 

40 

of the 11th 

13 P’ra Itatsat’a T’i-Bat,— son 

871 

1510 

5 

of the J2th, 5 years old... 
14 Somdot P’ra Ch’ei Rach’a 

875 

1514 

0 5 

T’init 

son of the 12th killed by 
the 13th. 

1.5 P’ra Yawt Fa,— son the 

875 

1514 

15 

1 Uh, aged 11 years 

The 15th was slain by 
K’oon Warn won gsa-T’i, 
who took the throne, 
and reigned 5 months. 
Being a usurper, his 
name is not allowed to 
have a place among the 
name 8 of Siamese kings. 
He was assassinated by 
K’oon P’irenat’ep, who 
placed on the throne 
P’ra Teean Raeh’u who 
bore the name. 

16 Somdet P’m Maha Chakra- 

889 

1 

1528 

24 

P’atdi-Rach’a-T’irat 

17 P’raMabinTa-Rach’a-T’irat 

891 

1530 

27 

—son of the 16th 

The Capital of the king- 
dom was taken in 918 
by the King of Hongsa- 
wadee or Pegu. « 

18 Somdet P’ra Maha Tama, 

917 

1556 

1 

1 

Rach’a-T’irat 

19 Somdet P’au Naret,— son 

918 

1567 

23 

of the 18th r** 

20 Somdet PS* a eka-Totsarot 
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1679 
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FiiKt D 3 ma 8 t 7 — Names, 


Ohoonlal 

Era. 


—a yonnger brother of| 
the 19th 

21 Chow Fa Sri-Sawara-F’ak| 

—son of the 20th 
Here closes the- dynasty | 
of Somdet P*ra Rama- 

^ Ti-Bawdee, being 20[ 
different kings, one of 
them having reignedj 
twice. 

Secmid Dynasty, 

22 P’ra Chow Song-T*am, 

slew the 21st and reigned. 
[He acquired a areat name 
by his pretended disco- 
very of Boodha's foot- 
print at P’rabat.] 

23 P’ra Ch’et’a-Otsarot, — an 

elder brother of the 22nd 
The Prime Minister Chow 
P’aya Kralahom Sri Soo 
riwong essassinated the 
2iisd, and placed on the 
throne. 

24 P'la At’itaya Wong,— a| 

brother of the 23rd, 0| 

years old 

Here closes the dynasty 
of P’ra OWiow Song-t’amj 

3 reigns 

llitrd Dynasty, 

The former king was dri- 
ven from the throne by 
the Siamese Nobles and 
Lords, whose place they 
filled by the Pnme Mi- 
nister abovemontioned, 
vis, 

25 P’ra Chow Prasat T’awng. 

26 Chow Fa Ch’ei,— son of the 

25th 

27 Ph:a Soot’amn Rach’a, — | 

killed the 2Gth and reigned^ 

28 Somdet P’ra Narai, — son of| 

25th killed the 27tb 

29 P’ra Pe’t Rach’a,— He isj 

called a usurper, and isj 
not allowed an honorable 
place ampng the kings 

30 P’ra P’oot’a Chow Sua,— 

son of the 27th, 

31 Pra Chow Yoo-hooa t’ei,— 

son of the 30th 

32 PVa Chow Yoo-hooa Baw< 

romakot, brother of the| 
31 b£ 

33 Chow Fa Hawkmadua, 

son of the 32nd ... 

And then abdicated the 
throne for his elde'^ 
brother 

34 P’ra ChowT’inang Sooriya-i 

Marin-t’ara I 

The close of the dynasty 
of Frasat-t’awng, beingj 
9 kings in all, the usur-' 
per being excluded. 

The whole term in which 
the above named 34 
kings reigned is 417 
years, averaging 12*3 
years each. 

{The Burmese sacked the 
capital in theyearl767, 
and carried awav many I 
captives. The chief of| 
the Siamese army ralli 
«d the Siamese underl 
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945 

962 



1584 

1603 


964 


989 


992 


1603 26 


9 

1 2 


16281 


1631 


1 7 


0 5 


992 

1017 

1018 


1631 

|1656| 

I 

1657i 


26 

0 9 

0 2g 


1018 '1657 26 


1044 

1059 

1069 

1094 

1120 


1120 


1683|16 

legslio 


11708 

1733 

1769 


11759 


27 

i 

I26 

10 days 

9 days 


First Dynasty— Names. 

Choolan 

Eiti. 

A.D. 

4.— 

Length 
of reign. 

him at Tout’a-Boorea, 
which is now the site of 
H . R. H. Kroinalooang 
W ongsa-t’iat-sait’s pa- 
lace. He built a walled 
city in this place, and 
reigned as king P’aya 
a5 Tak,l 

1129 

1767 

15 

The. Ath and present Dynasty. 
[A Siamese General of 
great celebrity under 
P’aya Tak, took the 
throne, named.] 

36 Somdet P’ra Bawroma-Ra- 
c.h’a P’ra P’oott’i Y wat-Fa. 

1144 

1782 

27 

.37 P*ra Poott’i Lot-La— son of 
the 36th 

1171 

1809 

15 

38 P’rabat Somdet P’ra Sang- 
Klow,— sou of the 37th ... 

1186 

1824 

27 

39 P’rabat Somdet P’ra Para- 
mendr Meha Mongkut^ 
the present reigning sove- 
reign, — son of the 37th. 
succeeded to the throne. 

1213 

1851 

12 

P’rabat Somdet P’ra Pin- 
Klow, second king do.] 

1213 

1851 



The popuiatiou of Siam is probaWjr nearly 
stationary. Tlie number of the bonzes con- 
clemneil to celibacy, the multitudes of men 
who, being slaves, are unable to marry — the 
prodigious proportion of women who are 
childless in consequence of the practice of 
polygamy,— all seem to check the generally 
prolifi<* character of tropical regions. The 
annual influx of Chinese being confined to 
males, does not bring with it the ordinary 
augmentations of a vast emigration, nor is 
there an adequate supply of women for the 
demand produced by the coustaut fiow of meu 
from Chinn, who are brought down by every 
north-east racusoon. The bulk of the Laos 
people who are subjects of Siam, are spread 
over the great valley through which the 
Meikong, or principal river of Cambodia fiows, 
between the lats. 13^ and 21* N. The countiy 
is reported to be thickly peopled, except in 
the mountainous parts contiguous to Tonquiii 
and Cambodia. Though the limits of Laos are 
not accurately laid down in the maps, and the 
country is but little known, it is Said to con- 
tain more square miles than Siam itself. All 
its princes are tributary to Siam. Though 
possessing a quasi iudepeudence, the Shan 
States of Zimmay, Kahaing, and Labong are 
clearly feudatories of the present sovereign of 
Siam. Written con ti'acts, or agreements 01*6 
necessary with the Shan foresters and timber* 
cutters, and such documents to give them 
a binding effect, must be laid befoi'6 the 
pi'esent Shan chief, who, if approved of 1)y 
him, will direct his seal to be aflSxed to them. 
On the demise of any of the chiefs of these 
States, the king of Siam appoints the suoces- 
' sor, and although it is oustomary to allow 
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tJiQ eUest. f?oii of the foi mer chief, to succeed 
tp the vacaucy, yet on the death about A.u. 1 860, 
of a chief of Zimmay^ one of the minor chiefs 
not of his family, was appointed to the ppst.” 
In Siam, nobility is not lioreilitary. A modifi- 
cation of buddhism is the prevail in<r religion. 
A class of nuns exist, Imt women are not 
admitted till above 50. In Siam, the })ooi*are 
buried or exposed to beasfs of |)rey ; if above 
the lowest class the deceased niter the bowels 
have been extracted, is laid in a wooden c.otRii 
externally lackered and gilt, and this is placc^d 
for some days on a hiuh table. In the mean- 
time, the priests light up tapers, burn per- 
fumes under the eoffin, and chant funeral 
hymns at niglit. A procession of relatives 
and friends dressed in white and eov(‘red with 
white veils follow the corpse. Heside it, are i 
borne figures of various animals or singularly- j 
slmped monsters carvcMl .out of bainl)oo and ! 
the accompanying talapoins exclaim, “ We ! 
must all die, we are all mortal.” 'J'lie mourn- i 
ers attest their . sorrow by lludr t(‘ars and! 
often hire women for the express purpose, i 
Tlie body is then taken from the conin and ^ 
placed naked ou the pile wlncdi is s(*t fire to 
and the remains are scorclied. The body is 
tbeii replaced in the coiiiii ami <lep<)sitcd 
'under one of the pyiarnids erected about the 
temple. Graves are held sacred among the 
Siamese and their violation is consideied as a 
heinous offence. Tliey infuse tlie honor of 
burning to persons killed by accident, by light- 
niug, to the still-born, to those who die in 
child-birth, or from small-pox, and to suicides. 
The remaius of such are either thrown into 
the water or exposed to the beasts of prey. 

Between the bnddhists of Siam and Ceylon, 
there has been much intercourse, and it is 
probable that almost identical doctrines are 
held in the two Countries. During the efforts j 
made by the buddliist monks of Ceylon, in | 
the defence of their religion and in their | 
attacks on Christianity and on Jehovah, the 
king of Siam and one of the native chiefs of 
Kaudy contributed largely towards the pub- 
lication of the numerous traerts, pamphlets, 
and aerials that were sent forth from the 
buddhist printing presses of Ceylon. When 
Siam" was visited by Sir John Bowrjng he 
found a king upon the throne who in early 
life, when a late king bad usurped the throne, 
had withdrawn from political squabbles to 
the safety and sanctity of the religious pro- 
fession, and was residing in a buddhist temple 
from whence he was brought forth to occupy 
the throne, after the seclusion of a quarter 
of a century. 

In -stature the Siamese are shorter than 
the hindoos, the Chinese, or the Europeans, 
but taller than the Malays. The average 
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iieight of twenty men, taken indisoritnH 
nately, was found on trial, to be flfe feet 
three inches, the tallest being ffve feet 
eight inches, and the shortest ffve feet two 
inches. This would make them about an inch 
taller than tlje Malays, an<l an inch and 
a half shorter than the Chinese. Their 
j lower limi)s are well-formed, contrary to 
I what obtains among the natives of Hindostn*n. 
j Their hands are stout, and destitute of the 
I extreme softness ami deli«?acy which charac!- 
i terizc! those of the hindoos. Their persons 
; in general are sufficiently robust and wcll- 
: proportiomMl, being destitute, however, of the 
! grace ami flexibility of the bindoo form. On 
the other hami, tlieir make is lighter, less 
squal), ami bettor proportioned, than that of 
the Indian islanders. Their complexion is a 
liglit.-lirown, perhaps a shade lighter than 
that, of the Malays, but many shacb^s darker 
tiinu that of tlui Chinese. It never ap- 
proaches to the hlacik of the African negro 
or liindoo. Writers on the natiiial history of 
man, judging from the rernoje analogy of 
plants, have heen disposed to uml(*rvalno 
<H)lour as a dismirninating character of the 
<liff(‘rent ra<‘es. But still I>r. Bowring was 
i disposed to consider it as intrinsic, ami as 
; permanent a character, as the form of tlie 
‘ skull, or any othm* which has heen more 
; ndied n])on. The hair of the head is always 
I blm^k, lank, coarse, and abundant. On every 
i other ])art of tlie body it is straiity, as 
with the Malayan ami American races, and 
! the beard C5spe(da11y is so little suitcnl for 
ornament, that it is never woiii, but on 
the conti’ary, plucked out and cradiejated, 
i according to tln^ practice of the Indian 
j islandeio. The IkwI is generally well pro- 
! ])ortioned, and well s(;t 'U}) 0 ii tllie neck and 
I shoulders, but frecpiently of* remarkable flat- 
' ness in tbo occipital jiart. The face differs 
greatly from that of the European or liindoo, 
the features m*ver being bold, prominent, or 
well defined. The nose is small, round at the 
point, blit not ffatt(med, as in the negro, and 
the nostrils, instead of being parallel, di- 
verge greatly. The mouth is wide, but not 
projecting ; the lips - arc rather thick ; the 
eyes are small, having the iris black, and the 
white of a yellow tinge, following as usual the 
complexion of the skin. The outer angles 
are more turned up than in the Western 
races ; the eye-brows are neither prominent 
nor well marked. But, perhaps, the most 
characteristic feature of the whole counte- ^ 
nance is the breadth and height of the cheek , 
bones, which gives the whole face the form 
of a lozenge, instead of the oval figure which 
constitutes the line of beauty among the 
nations of Western Asia and Europe. Upon 
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the whole^ although we often meet among 
the SHimese w^ith couiitenancee that , are not 
disagreeable, and admit that they are i;er- 
taiuly a handsomer people than either the 
Chinese or Indian islanders, beauty, ucconling 
to .British notions of it, is a stranger to 
them. The physiognomy of the Siamese, 
it may be added, conveys rather a gloomy, 
cheerless, and snllen air, and their gait 
is slow, sluggish, and iiiigiHC^^fnl. The dress 
of the Siamese is sufficiently singularly and 
extravagant. Both sexes wear fewer clothes 
than any other tolerably civilizcMl people 
of the East, the head and feet being al- 
ways naked, the upper jiart of the body 
generally so, and the loins and thiglis alone 
therefore being covered. The garment for 
the latter consists of a piece of silk, or 
cotton cloth, of from five to seven cubits long, 
which isj>assed round the loins and thighs, 
and secured in front in its own folds, leaving 
the kiH^es entirely bare, a practice considered 
by their Malayan neighbours — such is the j 
for(!e of custom — at once rude and indecent. | 
The better cfasses permit the ends of the I 
dress to hang loosely in front, hut the lower 
orders tuck tliem under the body, securing 
them behind. This is not a matter which is 
left to the discretion of the parties, but en- 
forced by law, or by a custom equally impera- 
tive ; for the plebian who infringes it is liable 
to summary punishment from the followers of 
any person of condition who may casually 
meet him. The only other material portion 
of dress is a narrow scarf, about four cubits 
long, and commonly of silk. This is worn 
either round the waist, or thrown carelessly 
over the shoulders. When in this last sil na- 
tion it forms an imperfect covering for the 
bosoms of thb females, the lower onlers of 
women wear a tight vest for comfort or 


the whole, from its natural strength, staring' 
and standing upright, so as to convey not 
only a whimsical but a very wild look. 
Women do not shave the hair of their heads 
but always crop it short, leaving also a circle 
on the crown, wliich is effected by plucking 
out the hair in a narrow line from the brows 
backwards. No turban or other covering to 
the head is worn by either sex, with the ex- 
ception of a fantastic conical cap put on by 
the chiefs at certain formal court ceremonies. 
In this respect, as well as in the mode of 
j wearing the hair, the Siamese agree entirely 
with the Kambojans, but differ iVom the 
people of Pegu and Avn, who wear their hair 
long, and cover the head with a handkerchief. 
The Siamese of both sexes in upper ranks 
wear a kind of slipper. The Siamese?, like the 
Chinese and other nations of the farllier east, 
permit the nails of llieir hands to grow to an 
unnatural an<l inconvenient lenath. All the 
nails of botli hands are treated in this man- 
ner, and the practice is general with both 
sexes, and witli persons of all ranks ; the only 
difference being that persons of condition 
carry the practice to the greatest extreme. 
Some suc(!essful amateurs nniy be seen with 
nails two inches long, and as clettniiness is 
not a natioLiHl virtue, this usage inis a very 
offensive appearam;e to a stranger. The Sia- 
mese have the same prejudice against white 
leetli with many other eastern people, and at art 
early age they stain them of an indelible black 
colour, without, however, filing and destroying 
the enamel of the front teeth, like thelinliaii 
islanders. In other respects, they evince no 
disposition to disfigure the natural form of tho 
body, and arc especially to be distinguished 
from theBurinaus and Peguans, by the absence 
of general practice of tattooing the 'wliole 
body, whicli prevails among the two last tribes. 


convenience, when engaged in labour. The j 
colours of which the Siamese are fond are 
dark and* sombre, and light colours or white 
seldom enter in any considerable quantity 
into their dress. The last, except in mourn- 
ing' 'is worn only by the lay servants of the 
temples, and by mendicant nuns, neither of 
whom are much respected. 

The mode of dressing the head is singular 
and grotesque. A man when he is full-dressed , 
ought to have tho whole hair of the "head 
closely shaven, with the exception of a circle 
on the crown, about four inches in diameter, 
where the tiair is allowed to remain of tha 
length of about an inch and a half or two 
inches. the process of shaving the head, 
however, is not vei'y punctually performed, 
it commonly happens that the common hair 
of the head is an inch or two long, and 
thecirclo on the crown double that length. 


Marriage c*oremonies, as in other countries of 
the East, are accompanied by theatrical repre- 
sentation, gymnastics, music, and distribution 
of presents. The actual ceremony is per- 
formed hy the senior male relations; it con- 
sists in joining the right hands of the bride 
and bridegroom with a white cotton thread, 
and passing a similar one round their heads, 
brought into jiixta-position. The priests 
repeat hymns in tjie Bali language, and an 
ehler of the family pronounces the words, 
‘‘Be mail aud wife, and live together until 
death part you.’’ The Siamese week is of 
seven (lays, and these correspond generally 
with those of the other nations of the old 
world. They are as follows : viz., Sunday, 
Athit; Monday, Chan; Tuesday, Angkhau; 
Wednesday, Phut ; Thursday, Prahat ; Fri- 
day, Suk ; and Saturday, San. The nature 
of the marriage contract among tho Siamese 
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does not differ essentially from its condition quite naked. The higher class sometimes 
niAong other oriental people. Indeed, it may wear sandals, and have generally a pi^ of 
be remui'ked, that there is no feature in white cloth hanging loosely about the shottl- 
eastern manners in which there is so general ders, which they sometimes use to wrap 
an agreement as in this. The Siamese round their head. Young women employ a 
suitor usually pays a price for his bride — sort of silk scarf to screen the bosom ; a i-e- 
a betrothing precedes marriage, the marriage finement which, after marriage, is much neg- 
is a civil contract, in which the Talspoius do looted : indeed, no sense of delicacy or im> 
not meddle, except by offering prayers for, propriety appears to be connected with the 
and bestowing benedictions upon the parties, exposure of the body above the waist. In 
and both concubinage and a plurnlity of wives the sun, a light hat, which looks like an in- 
are legal. Divorces appear to be obtained with- verted basket, made of palm-leaves, is used 
out difficulty, and are frequent among the by both ibexes. On all ceremonial occasions, 
lower orders. An unequivocal and reciprocal and in visits from inferiors to superiovs, it is 
expression of the desire of the parties for a usual to wear a silk scarf round the waist, 
separation, seems all that is requisite.' When In the presence of the king, the nobles have 
the divorce is desired by one party only, there a garment with sleeves made of tulle, of the 

most delicate texture, and richly ornamented, 
which they often take from their shoulders 
and fasten round their waist. The women 
who ply on the river wear rather a graceful 
sort of white jacket, fastened in front. In 
cold weather an outer garment or robe is 
worn, whose value depends on the rank and 
opulence of the wearer. There is a universal 
passion for jewellery and ornaments of the 
distribution which the law enacts is remark- precious metals, stones, &c. It is said there 
able, the female children going to the father, is scarcely a family so poor as to be with- 
and the boys to the mother, on the alleged out some valuable possessions of this sort, 
principle that the girls are most likely to Rings of silver and gold adorn the arms and 
prove useful to the first, and the boys to the last, the legs of children, rich neck-laces, ear-rings, 
'J'lie Siamese are a small, well-proportioned and belts, are sometimes seen in sucii profu- 
race, their skin is of an olive hue, they liave sion ns quite to embarrass the wearer. Fe- 
black hair, of which the}' keep a coarse tuft male children, up to the age of twelve or 

thirteen, wear a gold or silver string with a 
heart in the centre, perfoi-ming the part often 
assigned to the fig-leaf in exhibitions of statues. 
To (he necks of children a tablet called a 
biii soma, is generally suspended, bearing an 
inscription as a charm against niischief ; and 
men have a metallic ball attached to a belt, 
of great irilerest and attention in Siam, j to wliich they attribute the virtue of render- 
ing them invulnerable. A neck-lace consist- 
ing of seven lumps of gold or silver ds worn 
by girls as a protecting influence, the panung, 
is one of the garments worn by the Siamese, 
called by the Portuguese panks, the Siandese 
have no family names or titles. Few therefore 
can trace back their descent above two genera- 
tions. In their disposal of the dead body 
of a Khroopacha Acliariya, or spiritual 
guide of superior sanctity, the rewards await- 
for making the teeth black, which is deemed ing those who perforni the funeral rites are 
a sine qu& non of comeliness. The use of innumerable. In a Siamese funeral, the bier, 
betel and areca helps to accomplish this ob- with a layer of wet earth laid upon it, upon 
ject. The ordinaiy dress of the Siamese is a which is placed a heap of a dried fnel, con- 
long piece of cotton printed cloth, passed stitutes the funeral pile. This circumstance 
round the waist between the thighs, the ends distinguished the funeral from a more ordi* 
of the cloth being stuck in behind. They nary one ; for on commoo occasions'the bqdies 
wear no covering over the head, or upper are simply burned upon a low earthen terrace. 
|Mrt of the body ; and the legs and feet are In one case, the pile being preparadj the, 
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The head of a child is frequently shorn. At 
the age of thrae or four the tuft begins to be 
' cared for, but it is more in front than is usual 
alter the time of puberty. It is prettily 
knotted and kept together by a golden or 
silver pin, or, in case of poverty, by a ponm- 
pine quill, but it is generally garlanded by 
a wreath of fragrant flowers. As among 
the Chinese, long nails are appreciated as 
a mark of aristocracy ; and every art is used 


(which has somewhat the appearance of a 
brash) on the top of the head, all around being 
closely shaven. Women adopt the same 
practice of cherishing a tuft of hair, which, 
however, they carefully oil and comb. The 
preservation of the tu ft ami the changes it under- 
goes under different c.ircurastaiices, are objects 


is a little more difficulty. The party suing 
in this case, pays a fine for the benefit of the 
other. In any case of a divorce, each party 
receives back what it originally contributed 
to the common stock, the wife, however, 
receiving no share of the gain or a(!cumuln- 
tion. If the children be grown up, they fol- 
low the father or mother at their own option ; 
but in the event of their being youns, the 
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bod; ig replaced ia the coffin, and carried 
three enccesgire times round it, borne b; the 
sons and BOo>in>lawB of the deceased, and fol- 
lowed by the favourite daughter, uttering 
loud lamentations. It was then deposited upon 
the pile. A number of wax tapers and little 
incense rods were now distributed to the by- 
standers. A priest, ejaculating a prayer, set the 
first fire to the pile, and was followed by the 
rest, and among others, by the European by- 
standers for the spectators had been offered 
tapers, and particularly requested to join in the 
ceremony. As soon as the first fiame had as- 
cended, the daughter began to distribute small 
pieces of money to some beggars who were 
present, and who consisted chiefly of elderly 
women, dressed in white, who reside in the 
temple, and who perform menial services fur 
the priests. The male relations of the deceased 
at th^ same time tied the clothes in a 
bundle, and standing on each side of the pile, 
tossod them over it six successive times, 
taking gi'eat care not to allow them to fall to 
the ground. This ended the ceremony — the 
relations, h’bwever, continuing by the pile 
until th»body was consumed. The Siamese 
practice polygamy. Marriage is only allowed 
beyond the seventh degi'ee of blood affinity, 
but a widow may marry her deceased bus- 
band’s brother, and a widower his deceased 
wife’s sister. Sovereigns may marry a sister 
or a daughter to preserve the royal race. A 
wile may be pawned for a debt. 

On the east the dominions of Siam touch 
the frontier line of the Tenusserim pro- 
vinces. As the crow flies, the British bound- 
ary of Tenasserim and the Siamese capital are 
not more than a hundred miles apart. 

The city of Baukok lies in lat. 13* 58' N., 
and long. *100* 34' E. . It is about twenty 
miles distant from the sea, up the Menam 
river, which is navigable for vessels up to 
two hundred and fifty tous, at all seasons of 
the year. The river is the highway for com- 
munication with all parts of the country, 
though several ancient canals have connected 
rivers in the interior and made passages to 
the coast. The city is divided into three por- 
tions. One section includes the palace, its gar- 
dens, grounds and enclosure, which is entirely 
surrounded by water from a canal and forms 
an artificial, not a natural, island. The 
second portion of the city embraces the abode 
of the settled part of the population. The 
houses stand on both sides of the river, and 
are built pretty much in the same style and 
with the same materials, as they are in Bur- 
mah. All the well to do people live in 
wooden houses, while the poorer class oc- 
cupy huts composed of bamboos and palm 
leaves. The third section of the city com- 
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prises those who live on rafts or other float- 
ing structures. Many of the people have 
their permanent homes on these rafts. They 
open shops and sell bazaar articles on them. 
These floating houses are moored along 
the banks of the river, and 4>hey present a 
most picturesque appearance, as you ascend 
the river from sea. Mauy of the noblemen, 
and connections of the court, occupy brick- 
houses, and of the countless number of 
shrines and temples and pagodas, which are. 
seen scattered about in every direction, all 
are built with the most durable materials 
and in the most costly manner. Bankok is 
supposed to have a population of about two 
hundred thousand people, of whom three- 
fifths are Chinese, and the remainder are 
Siamese, Pcguans, Laos, Cambojans, Tavoy- 
ans, Cochin-Chinese, Malays, Moors, Hindoos, 
and Christians the descendants of Poi*tuguese 
born in the country. All the thrifty enterprise 
and inland trade is with the Chinese. Large 
numbers of these industrious people immi- 
grate every year from the provinces fix>m tlie 
sea coast of China, and particularly from 
Canton. The Siamese population are la^, 
apathetic, and filthy, destitute of all ambition, 
or national aspirations. Europeans and Ame- 
ricans are being attracted to Siam, as either 
temporary or permanent settlers, and they 
receive every encouragement from the king’s 
government. There were in 1863 in Ban- 
kok, one hundred and twelve European resi- 
dents and about thirty-eight Americans, many 
of the two classes having their families with 
them. 

The first and second kings administer the 
aflairs of the kingdom between them, though 
in point of etiquette and in reality, the first 
king is supreme. The executive branches 
are conducted by different ministers, who 
have two audiences each day with the first 
king to receive instructions. The Frahklang 
is the chief minister. The revenues of the 
kingdom amount to about four millions ster- 
ling, and are derived principally from the land, 
a conscription tax for exemption from mili- 
tary service, a poll tax on the Chinese, customs 
duties, opium tax, gambling licenses and pro- 
fits, on the trade conducted in vessels belong- 
ing to the king. In 1 863 the ruling Siamese 
majesty was the fourth sovereign of the exist- 
ing dynasty. He is officially styled Prabat 
Somdet Pra Paramendr Maha Mongh Kuk. 
He is the second eldest son of Pra Pootti Lot 
La, the thirty -sixth king from the foundation^ 
of the monarchy in that country. The second 
king has the title of Prabat Somdet Pra Hn 
Klow, brother of the first king. There hacve 
been four dynasties, of kings. The first 
dynasty had a succession of twmity-one kings, 
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united reigns, extended over h period 
252 years, or from year A. D. 1351 to 
1^3. The next dynasty had three sovereigns, 
who reigned twenty-eight years. The third 
dynasty began by the Siamese nobles putting 
aside a minor of nine years old, and setting 
up the prime minister as king, who began to 
reign in a. d. 1633, and occupied the throne 
for twenty-six years. This dynasty lind nine 
kings, who were in power one hundred and 
thirty-six years, “ when the Burmese sacked 
the capital in 1767 and carried away many 
captives. The chief of the Siamese army 
rallied the Siamese under him, at Touta 
Booree, which is now the site of a palace. 
The ancestor of the present •lyiiast.y was a 
Siamese general, of great celebrity, who took 
the throne A. », 1782 and reigned for twenty- 
seven years. The king ruling in 1863 had a 
family of sixty-one children. Of this large 
number of childi'en, eleven had died up to 
the end of 1 862, seven were by one motlier, 
two royal mothers had five ehildren (^nch, 
one royal mother had four, two of them 
three each, four of them two each, and all the 
others, making the numlter of royal mothers 
up to twenty-seven, one each. Besides these 
twenty-seven wives, the king had thirty-four 
concubines. In addition to this establishment 
there were seventy-five daughters of noblemen, 
who served as maids of honor. Each lady 
receives a salary from the royal treasury of 
from twelve-hundred to two-hundred ticals a 
year. His majesty the second king, says 
the Bankok Calendar, for a. o. 1863, has 
now twenty Laos and five Siamese wives. 
The whole number of his children is 60, of 
whom only 30 are now living. His eldest 
son was born in August or September 1838, 
and is commonly denominated Prince George. 
The name given him in his infancy was 
George Washington. His present official name 
is Krom Mun Bawarawich ei chan. At 
Bankok and its vicinity in 186.‘> there were 
ten American missionaries and families locat- 
ed. The first mission planted in that city was 
by the Baptist sect of Christians in the year 
1833. It has since maintained a very feeble ex- 
istence. A Presbyterian Mission is strong 
in numbers. A Roman Catholic Mission with 
ten priests is stated to have commenced in 
1662. The Vicar Apostolic of Siam, the 
Right Rev. J. P. Pallegoix, Bishop of Mallos 
died on the 18th of July (1862.) The Govern- 
ments of Portugal, America, Great Britain, 
France, Denmark, Hanseatic Republic, Sweden 
and Norway, the Netherlands, aud Prussia 
are represented each by an accredited Consul, 
residing at the Court of Bankok. Connected 
with t hes e Consular establishments are various 
BHiplojds, M interpreters, secretaries, assist- 


ants, clerks, constables and medical officers 
in charge. With all of these European M^o- 
vernments the kings of Siam haVe entered 
into treaty relations. The Portuguese Con- 
sulate takes the lead, in point of priority of 
time, having been established in 1820. The 
othtM’s date from the year 1856. Tiiere is a 
Harbour Master and Master Attendant’s de- 
partment, besides an Inspector of imports 
and exports aud the Bankok Police, all 
umler the executive charge of Europeans or 
Americans. 

The heavy bulk of the trade with Slam 
seems to pass round from Batavia and Siuga- 
pore. Hongkong and other ports in China 
contribute towanl it. The value of the export 
trade for the year 1861 was fifty-six lakhs 
aud a half of ticnis. 

The principal articles of export from Ban- 
kok are rice, sapan wood, sugar, pepper, 
hides and horns, cardamuras, teel set^d, tin, 
stick-lac, silk aud paddy, teak timber, ebony, 
rose-wood and mangrove bark used in tanning, 
gum benjamin or frankincense aird gamboge. 
All the spices of the southern penipsulannd 
the islands seem to grow in that country. 
The growth of sugar is a new branch of in- 
dustry introduced iuto Siam about a century 
ago by the Chinese. 

On the eastern side of the peninsula there 
is a river, called the Xuniphon,” at the Isth- 
mus of Krau. From this river across the 
gulf, to the month of the “Meiiam, chowphya,” 
the distance cannot bo more than sixty or 
seventy miles. 

The Siamese mountains run north to south 
along the Teuasserim provinces, aud at- 
tain elevations from 3,000 to 5,000 foot. The 
mountains iu Ye province, ruu iu three parallel 
ridges, from 3,000 to 4,500 feet high, gradu- 
ally dimiuishiug towards the coast to about 
500 feet. The Buffalo mouutuins, about 700 
miles from Mouhnein, 1,543 feet. Coal of 
excellent quality has been discovered. Iron, 
tin, aud gold are frequently met with. The 
Ahomo who once ruled Assam, were of 
the Siamese race. The alphabets of the Thay 
or Siamese of the Burmese and of the Mon of 
Pegu are of ludian origin. — Latham's Des. 
Sthn . ; Colburn's New Monthly Mag . ; Trct^ 
vels in Siam and Cambodia, by D. C. King, 
Esq •,Jour. of the Royal Geo. 8oc., No. 30, 
p- 177 ; Bowring's Siam, Vol. i, pp. 27, 
83-85, 106, 118-19; Earl's Archipelago, p. 
168 ; Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
No. 4, December 1847, pp. 330 to 368; 
CrawfurJs Embassy, pp. 128, 313, 315, 
328, 394 ; Aitchison's Treatise, p, 315 } Ran- 
goon Times, 1863. See Buddha, India, 
Jakun, Kambogia, Karen, Kartaog, Kedah 
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or Quedah, Laofl, Lawa, Malays, Monsoon, 
Pt^;»da, Wijao^ YulDiia or Jutbia, 

SIAM AN G,— ? SeeSimiadsB. * 

SI A MANGA SYNDACTYLA, see Si- 

miadse. 

SIA.MULIUM, the “ Peepsa,” a species 
of Siatnulium a troublesome, dipterous insect 
swarms on' the banks of the streams uniting 
with the little Eiinsyeet river in Sikkim. It 
is very small and black, floating like u speck 
before the eye ; its bite, leaves a spot of ex- 
travasated blood under the cuticle, very irri- 
tating if not opened.— Him. Jour., 
VoL \,p. 157. See Peepsa. 

SIAO. On the N. E. of Celebes, is an 
island largei* than Tagolanda, and is rendered 
very conspicuous by a high conical volcanic 
peak, in lat. 2* 43' N., long. 123“ 3.5j' K. 

SIAPOSII, a mountain tribe in Central 
Asia. See Kaffir, Siah Posh. 

SlAliD, Hind. Euphorbia autiquorum, 
Linn. 

SIARIT, Hind. Missiessya hypoleuca. 

SIBARU. see Kyaii. 

SIBBAli also Bol siah, Picns. Aloes. 

SIBAYDU, Tel. White lead. 

SIBBEL, Ak. (lit., gratis) wafer offered at 
any time gratis to any person, dispensed in 
the name of God. 

SIBEIRTA, a great region on the north of 
Asia ; the vast steppes of the Gobi, its sandy 
deserts, and high mountain chains, give a 
peculiar character to this region. The tra- 
veller, who attempts to force his way into 
the lands on the South of Siberia will 
find that his rifle will bo required for 
more purposes than obtaining a dinner. His 
courage and determination will bo tested by 
men wjlio seldom show fear, and are ever 
on the aldrt. It is only with a steady hand, 
a quick eye, and skill with his weapon, 
that he can remflin safe from acts of vio- 
lence. Plunder is the common trade ; ami 
what is still worse, the tiaveller^ if not mur- 
dered, is carried off into certain slaveiy. 
Mr. Atkinson commenced his wanderings in 
southern Siberia beyond the river Narym, 
and crossed the Kourt Choum > mountains, 
towards what has been called the Great 
Altai. But this chain can only be found on 
maps — in nature it does not exist. Numerous 
off-shoots from the Altai run down to the 
desert of Oulan-Koum, in which direction he 
turned his steps ; riding over mahy a rugged 
ridge and crossing numbers of picturesque 
valleys, treading his way eastward towards 
Oubsa Noor. There are many peaks in the 
Tangnou chain, rising far above tlie line of 
eternal snow, some more than 1 1,000 feet in 
hhight. His route was eastward, crossing the 
heads of several sti’eams which run from the 
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Tangnou mountains into the Oubsa. There are 
to be seen herds of antelopes and flocks of bus- 
tards, animals characteristic of a steppe ; with 
packs of ferocious wol ves inconveniently nume- 
rous. A heavy sandy steppe — part of the 
Siirkha desert, extends into the Gobi,— and 
vegetation was so very scant, that even the 
steppe glass had disappeared. The salsola was 
growing in a broad belt around the small salt- 
lakes, its colour varying from orange to the 
deepest crimson. These lakes have a most 
singular appearance when seen at a distance. 
The sparkling of the crystallized salt, which 
often reflected the deep crimson around, gave 
them the appearance of diamonds and rubies 
set in a gorgeous frame-work. Fi;om the 
summit is a very extensive view over Sarkba 
desert, and there is no Great Altai but a low 
chain of hills only extends to the south, till 
lost in the Gobi desert. Of the vast network 
of mountains, which separates the enormous 
extent of level territoiy known as Siberia to- 
the north, from the great Mongolian desert of 
(tobi to the south east, a comparatively small 
though lofty chain alone retains the name of 
Altai in Mr. Atkinson’s map ; and thfs is con- 
tinued eastward into the much longer chain of 
the Tangnou mountains, extending from about 
the 90th to the 100th meridians of east longi- 
tude from Greenwich : successively diminish- 
ing ranges occurring northward, till lost in 
the Siberian level of marsh and lowland forest. 
The true Altai, from its position, accessibility^ 
and vast mineral treasures, and the import- 
ant Russian mining establishments there in 
full operation, has perhaps attained undue 
celebrity as the grand mountain system of the 
region ; and the entire group of mountain 
chains, which as a group would appear to be 
tolerably isolated, is currently recognized as 
“ the Altai” in popular estimation. There 
are no elevations comparable to the higher 
summits of the Himalaya ; but the difference 
of latitude compensates, as regards seve- 
rity of climate in the higher ranges. The 
best idea of the magnitude of the mountain 
masses that run through Asia, separating 
Siberia and Mongolia, is by a comparison 
with the Alps, which can be crossed in four 
or five days : the wanderer among the Asiatic 
Alps has lost no time if he contrive to cross 
them in thirty-five. Baron Humboldt, was in- 
formed by Tartar merchants who cross the steppe 
with the caravans, that & volcano exists on aa, 
island in the Ala-kool. But the one nearest 
to this place is in the Gobi desert, and Peshau 
in the Syan-shai:. In all his wanderings in 
the Kai*atou, Alatou, and Actou, Mr. Atkin- 
son did mft discover one crater. Beyond 
the Syan-shan mountains in Mongolia aod 
^ its continuations westward under various 
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lun&eB, is the vast depression of Yarkand. Mr. 
Atkinson’s travels tended from Kokhaii on the 
west to Uie eastern end of the Baikal, and as far 
south as the Chinese town of Tchin>si ; includ- 
ing that immense chain Syanshan, never before 
seen by any European ; as well as a large por- 
tion of the western part of the Gobi, over which 
Chenghie Khan mar<‘hed his wild hordes to- 
ward the west — scenes on which no pencil 
had previously been employed — comprising a 
distance traversed of about 82,000 versts in 
carriages, 7, 100 in boats, and 20,300 on hurse- 
badc— in all 59,400 vei'sts (about 39,500 
miles), in the course of seven years. The 
fauna of Siberia and even of the Altai ap- 
pertains to the same immediate soologi<^al 
province as that of Europe, with Asia Minor 
* and the Caucasus, and to the same general re- 
'gion must likewise be referred that of all 
Middle and Western Asia, with Africa north- 
ward of the Atlas : again in North America, 
the differences are as nothing in comparison 
with the amount of resemblance ; and the 
whole may be comprehended as the great 
northern or boreal fauna (or zoological region), 
with subordinate provinces, such as the Arctic, 
the American, the (Central Asian, and the 
Sibirico-European (the last comprising West- 
ern Asia and Northern Africa) ; while China, 
the mountains of Indo-China, and the south- 
ern face of the Himalaya, having again so 
many peculiarities in common, that an Indo- 
Chinese province might be likewise recog- 
nised. The same types of form, characteristic 
of the region, even prevail in the north-west 
of India, where, as along as the sub-Himalayas, 
they become intermingled, gradually more and 
more to the east and south-east, with distinct 
types, which are mostly characteristic of South 
Eastern Asia and its archipelago, within the 
immediate influence of the mousoons. 

The Saiga ( Saiga tatarica), is a very remark- 
able antelope described by Pallas, whose great 
home is on the Kirghiz steppes, especially about 
the Aitil, Lieutenant Woods’ “ herds of ante- 
lopes,” observed by him on the plain west of 
Kunduz, must have been of this species; for it is 
notprobable that the* Ahu’ (Gazellasubguttu- 
rosa) inhabits northward to the Hindu Koosh ; 
and lower down the valley of the Oxus, the 
Saiga is known to abound, especially about 
Lake Aral, into which that river flows. Once 
Mr. Atk*"* ^" mentions ** a herd of small ante- 
lop^” when hunting with the Golden Eagle 
in Tchungaria ; and these were not improb- 
ably the * Dzeren’ (Procapra gutturosa,) also 
described by Pallas,— whose great home is in 
the desert of Gobi, and which is the * Yellow 
Gout’ of the Ortous of M M. Hue and Gabet, 
and perhaps identical with flie Tibetan * Goa 
(Pr. picaeaudata of Hodgson),— at least Dr. 
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J. E. Gray, of the British mnseum, suspects 
them to be one aud the same animal, the fosmer 
ill its summer coat, the latter iu winter vesture. 
The double-humped camel belongs properly 
to high Central Asia, soutli of the Gobi desert; 
aud would even appear still to exist there in 
a state of nature. Its western boundary, 
where bred, seems to be among the Knzak 
(or Cossacks), north of Bokhara. Lieut. 
Wood, of Sir A. Burnes’ party, who explored 
the Oxus to its source in tlie Sir-i-Kol lake 
in Pamir, **had always supposed it to be a 
native of Uzbeg Tartary ; but we here” he 
remarks, in Wakhan, ** learned that it is bred 
only among the Kirghiz of Pamir and Kukan.” 
Burnes remarks that — “ The Bactriau camel, 
which has two humps, abounds in Turkistan ; 
they are bred by the Kuzzak of the desert 
north of Bokhara.” In its proper and more 
elevated habitat, this auimal is employed toge- 
ther with the yak, as observed in an easterly 
direction by M.M. Hue and Gabet. In a 
westerly, Lieutenant Wood, ascending the 
valley of the Oxns, first encountered yaks 
when passing from Badakshan into Wakhan : 
they wei’e grazing amid the snow on the very 
summit of the rugged pass of Ish Khasm 
(10,9(X) feet). Soon aiterwurds he came upon 
a Kirghiz encampment or horde which consist- 
ed of 100 families, and possessed about 2,0(X) 
yaks, 4,0(X) sheep, and 100 camels — not the 
ugly-looking camel of Arabia, but that species 
known as the Bactrian, aud which, to all the 
useful qualities of the former, adds a majestic 
port which no animal but the horse cau sur- 
pass. This was the first year of their abode 
in Wakhan, and the only instance of the Kir- 
ghiz having made this district their winter 
quarters.” He subsequently remarks, that *‘the 
Kirghiz .camel” (uudoubtedly meaning the 
two-humped) is the beast of burthen in Shag- 
nan, much lower down the valley of the Oxus. 
But other authors (Oolouel James Abbott 
for instance) distinguish the one-humped 
camel of Turkistan as ** the Kirghiz camel,” 
from the two-humped, which they designate 
as “ the Kuzak camel and it is clear that 
the Kuzak of some writers are the Kirghiz 
of others. According to Lieutenant Wood — ^ 

I ** The Kuzak range, the low-lying plains 
between the vast empires of Russia and China. 
The Kirghiz domain is the table-land of Pamir, 
which, buttressed by Tibet, slopes northward 
upon Kokan, having the Chinese territories 
to the east, and the rugged country which 
feeds the rivers Oxus and Sirr to the west. 
Their language does not differ, or only in a 
trifling degree, from that spoken in Kun- 
djuz.” The Kirghiz of the table-laod of 
Pamir employ, the two-hnmped eamed, 
which we follow into Kokan, where the 
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ma^ residence of the “ Great Kirghiz 
hoide”<M8 nnderotood to be on the Test steppes 
bordering die Jaxartes. The Kirghiz 
middle horde” ranges to the north-east, across 
the Alatou chain, on what is called the “Elir- 
ghiz-Kuzak steppe,” right on to the river 
Irtisch, and the eastern portion of which 
steppe was traversed by Mr. Atkinson into 
Tchungaria or Chinese Tartary, east of the 
great lake Tengiz br Balkash Nor, where 
camels abounded with his “Kirghiz,” but of 
what particular kind does not appear. 

In Bokhara, according to Professor Evers- 
mann, there are as many as thi-ee species of 
camel (as he terms them, and we much in- 
cline to suspect correctly), all of which inter- 
breed and produce fertile offspring. The 
descendants of hybrid camels, howevei’, are 
stated by various authorities to degenerate ra- 
pidly. We allude to the particular hybrid whch 
is known as the Armenian or Caramau ian camel, 
which is raised fromamale two-huinped camel 
andafemaleone-humpedcaineloftheTurUistan 
race, (a.) Air, is the twohumped Camelus bac- 
trianus, with IRng woolly hair; (6.) Nair, is the 
one-humped Camelus dromedarius, or common 
Arabian (ramel : and (c.) Luk, is the name given 
to a camel with one hump, larger than the 
other, and having quite crisp, short, dark- 
brown wool.” The last should be the 
ordinary one-humped camel of Turkistan ; 
the true Arab camel, though considerably less 
tall and more robust. According to Colonel 
Abbott, it is a stronger animal than the other; 
while Captain T. Hutton designates it as “an 
athletic dwarf, beside the Arab camel.” 

There is confusion in the writings of sun- 
dry anthors respecting the camel and the 
dromedary. Thus Burkhardt notices the 
two-bumped*species by the latter name while 
numerous writers (and the French especially) 
so term the one-humped Arab species, which 
was named by Linnaeus C. dromedarius. 
Pallas observed no dromedaries among 
the camels which he saw with the north- 
ern Kirghiz. The name ‘ Dromedary,’ how- 
ever, (from the Greek,) properly signifies 
a fleet camel, of racer proportions, the Ashari 
or Mahairi or Barbary, and Smdani of Upper 
India, which is a highly cultivated race 
of the Arab camel, conspicuously different 
from the heavy baggage animal of the same 
species. In Arabia, and in all N orthern Afrma, 
considerable attention is bestowed iu regu- 
lating the propagation of the best breeds of 
cam els, but especially of tlie lighter kinds, or 
dromedaries (properly so called). The small- 
ness of the head is a characteristic feature of 
a well-bred one. “ Those of Oman,” remarks 
Lieut Wellsted, “ enjoy a dewryed celebrity 
for strength and fleetness. Nejd is equally the 
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nursery of the camel as of the horse ; but the 
country ofOman,iu all ages, is celebrated in the 
songs of the Arabs as producing the fleetest ; 
their legs are more slender and straight, 
their eyes more prominent and 8|:iarkliog ; 
and their whole appearance denotes them Co 
be of higher lineage than the ordinary breed 
of the animal.” The ordinary breed of the 
true dromedary we take to be here meant, as 
opposed to the baggage camel of Arabia. 

The one-humped camel of Turkistan, iu com- 
mon with other single-humped camels, authors 
miscall “the dromedary.” According to Capt. 
(Col.) James Abbott, the dromedary ofKhiva is 
a very noble creature. Its strength is greater 
than that of the Indian dromedaiy’, and their 
appearance of power is increased by huge tufts 
of curled hair, which grow upon the muscles 
of the leg.«, and cover the neck. The inter- 
mediate breed between thi.s and the two- 
hum ped camel is more powerful than either, 
and hn.s generally, two humps though the 
contrary is mostly asserte«l. The dromedary 
will carry a burthen of GOOlbs. at the rate of 
30 miles a day, for almost any distance ; pro- 
vided that it be supplied with a sulHcieucy of 
the oil-cake, upon which alone it is fed while 
on the journey ; grain being considered too 
expensive. It walks, under a burthen, about 
2^ miles an hour. The camel of the Kuzak 
is the real, or double-humped (*amel. It is, 
however, of far more delicate make than that 
of Arabia, and it is preferred for the saddle 
to the dromedary. It is the smallest of 
Asiatic camels : long in the back, very fine- 
limbed, and cfivered with hair upwards a foot 
in length. It is a gentle and docile creature, 
better fitted for draught than the drome- 
dary, owing to its greater length of its back ; 
but as a beast of burden it is inferior in 
strength to the dromedary of Khiva and 
Bokhara, which is the finest anywhere 
seen.” It is evident that there must be 
different breeds or races of tlie two-humped 
camel, which require elucidation. The one- 
humped camel of Turkistan is capable of 
enduring the severe winter of the Khiva 
steppe, as described in Colonel James Abbott’s 
narrative of his winter journey over that 
desolate region, from Hirat via Khiva to the 
Cas)>ian. Near the Aral he met with a 
double-humped camel, which he tiien re- 
garded as a curiosity. 

la the valley of the Ob, the Tetery ot 
B lack-cock may be shot in August; Bept- 
chicks or tlie Tree-patridge in September. 
When the first snow has fallen black-cock 
shooting is conducted in this way. A com- 
mon sledge, sometimes with one horse, at 
others with two, is prepared and nearly 
filled with straw ; upon this the eportentMi 
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kito ,down, and the man drives into the ifor* 
est, keeping a good look out. When he 
sees the birds he drives along till within rifle 
distonoe, and then stops. The sportsman 
must shoot the lowest bird ; when this one 
drops, the others look down on their fallen 
mate and remain quite still in the trees. Mr. 
Atkinson more than once shot three out of the 
branches of the same tree, before the brood 
have taken flight. When the birds are going 
the man gathers bp the game, throws it into 
the sledge and drives on again. In these 
woods it is not diiiicult to shoot from fifteen 
to twenty brace of black-cock in a day. This 
can only be done with a pea-rifle, which makes a 
very small report, and is certain in its effect. 
The valley of the Ob has great attra<;tioiis 
for the s[K>rtsmau from about the middle of 
June to the 1st of August. There are thou- 
sands of double snipes to be found on the 
banks of the river and the grass around the 
borders of the numerous lakes formed by the i 
retiring flood. 

2'uuffus, is a general name applied to a po- 
pulation common to a vast area in Siberia 
and China. Their physiognomy connects it 
with the tribes of Northern Asia in general, 
and their language forms a fi'un.4tiun be- 
tween the monosyllabic and agglutinate forms 
of speech. The Tuugus, under the name 
Mantshu, constitute the dominant population 
of China itsolf. The tribes under Chinese 
rule, in Mantshuria, on the watershed of the 
Amur or Sagalin, are termed Mantshu. Tiie 
Maiitsliu proper have a literature with an 
alphabet modified from the Mongol. They 
are agricultural and industrial. 

Danrian, is a Tuugus race dwelling on the 
Upper Amur, all well made, especially the 
women. The secretaries of the muuduriiis 
who are sent to this pjirt, are privileged by 
a letter from the khan to select women or 
young girls, as companions. 

Tho Ibex (Capra hiinalayana) frequents 
many of the lofty ranges of the western 
chains, and is known to the natives by the 
names “ skeen” and “ kail,” which they 
apply indiscriminately in the districts of 
Aserung, Spiti, Kauawar, the Northern 
Cashmere mountains, Ladakh, Chinese Tar- 
tary, and the Altai. It is not clear that the 
European ibex is a distinct species. There 
appears to be a variety in Ladakh with 
shorter hems than the Himalayan, and speci- 
mens of the Siberian ibex possess the same 
peculiarity. Leopards, panthers, wild-dog and 
bearded vulture, are the common enemies of 
the ibex ; the latter preys on the kids only. 
The ibex is found on certain ranges in La- 
dakh, especially on the chains northward. 
The Cgucasian ibex (Capra caucasia) fre- 
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quents the moantaius of Beloocdiistan, and it 
is likewise a native of the Murree an^ other 
ranges on the north-western frontier of Sind. 
Tiie Caucasus, Asia Minor, Syria and Ara- 
bia, are also countries which it inhabits. It 
does not appear to tiravel any great distance 
eastward, and is probably re-placed on the 
higher ranges of Aifghauistan and Feraia by 
its noble congener the Himalayan ibex. The 
Caucasian ibex has the hair short and dark- 
brown, with a black line down the back. 
The beard is also black. Like the European 
and Himalayan animals, the horns are also 
bent backwards but they difler in being more 
slender and tapering. In the latter, more- 
over, the horns are three-sided, and the ante- 
rior and posterior surfaces sharp, and gener- 
ally smooth, with the exception of a few 
irregular tuberosities on the frontal aspect. 
Like tlie other species, it frequents danger- 
ous and inaccessible places, such as bleak 
and barren mountain tops. — Z. (Mr. E. Blyth,) 
in Indian Field, April 10, 1858 ; Latham ; 
Ravenstein's Russians, p. 365 ; Atkinson's 
Siberia, ^c., with reference to \ts Sport and 
Natural History ; Oriental and Western 
SH.eria ; A Narrative of seven years' Explo- 
ration and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, 
the Kirgiz Steppes, Chinese 'I'artary, and 
part of Central Asia, by Thomas Witlam 
Atkinson, 1858 ; Hurst and Blackett. 

SIBERIAN RHUBARB, see Rhubarb. 

SIBI, see Kadjak. 

SIBIA GLOMERATA. 

Thit-pli|e\v, Buum. | ThHjral-ph^-ew, BoRM. 

This tree is very plentiful in Pronie, Pegu 
and Tounghoo, as well as about Donabew, 
and it is a tree abundant on the sea coast 
from Amherst to Tavoy and Mergui. It 
yields a compact and close-gitiined wood, 
seven or eight feet in girth, and adapted for 
fancy work and cabinet-making. Its maxi- 
mum girth is 5 cubits, aud maximum length 
30 feet. Wiieu seasoned, it floats in water. 
Thayat Pew, means white wood, and is a 
name equally applicable to “ Calophyllum 
longifolium,” “Dillenia speciosa,” to a species 
of Dalbergia and to other woods. — Dr. Mc- 
Clelland, Capt. Dance. 

SIBB, Ar. Aloe iiidica. A. literalis, Kan. 
Aloes. 

SIBUKAS,^ Tag. Casalpinia sappan, 
Linn., Roxb., W. .y A. 

SICICA, Hinp. a coin, to coin, a name 
of a rupee now uncurrent. The Sicca 
rupee of Bengal remained at 192 grains, 
but this coinage was discontinued in conse- 
quence of Act XVII of 1835, and since that 
date the Company’s afterwards the Qneen’s 
rnpee of 180 grains has been the only rupee 
coined at any of the government mlote. 
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Bat the main purport of Act VIl of 11533, 
was t# fix the weight of the Furruckabad 
rupee at 180 grains. When the government 
of Indi A decided on 1 80 grains as t he tola, 
they in the same Act declared that this tola 
should be ** tlie unit of u general system of 
weights in all government transactions.” 

SICHEL, a range of mountains, in the 
Dekhan. The Godavery river after entering 
the granitic, table-land of the Dekhan, flows 
at the southern foot of the Siclud mountains 
into a sandstone and argillaceous limestone 
’country. This district is similar to that of 
Bundlecund and Malwa ; it also contains 
diamonds, and has been much broken up by 
erupted rocks. 

SICHU, Hind. Cotonenster obtusa. 

SICKRONA, a river near Shekurgunge 
in Cliuprah. 

SIClUilAN, see India, Khetri. 

SID, or Cid, a mahomedan ruler famed in 
the history of Spain the Arabic Syud. 

SID A, a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Malvaeeje : 34 species of Sida are 
known to oceur in the East Indies : 

S. acuta, Burm., Kureta, Bengal and both peninsulas 
of India. 

S. alba, Linn,j Nag-bula or Nag-barjala, of Bengal, 
Coromandel. 

S. cordifolia, Linn,, Barjala, Bengal, both peninsulas. 
S. cuneifolia, Linn,, 

S. humilis, Willd,^ Bengal, both peninsulas. 

S. raicrophy 11a, Cav , , Bengal. 

S. retusa, Linn,, Bengal, both peninsulas. 

S. rhombifolia, Roxh,, Lal-barjala, Bengal. 

8. rhomboidea, Roxh,, Shwet-bsirjala, Bengal, both pen. 
S. periplocifolia — ? Malayana. 

S. tiliaefolia — ? China. 

The 8()ecies vary much inhabit, and in tlie 
structure of their fruit and secids, but they 
resemble each other in abounding in mucil- 
age, and in some of them having tough 
ligneous fibi^s, which are employed for the 
purposes of cordage iu diflereut countries. 
Several are employed as demulcents in India, 
iu the same way that the mallow and the 
marsh-mallow are in Elurope. S. rhomboidea 
and S. rhombifolia abound in very delicate 
flax-like fibres, which may be used for many 
of the same purposes as hemp and flax ; but 
when the plants are grown for the sake of 
their fibres, they ought to be sown thick, 
under which circumstances, like other plants 
similarly sown, they grow tall awd slender 
without branches. S. periplocifolia, a native 
of the Malay islands, which succeeds well in 
India, may be cultivated for the same object, 
especially as when cut near the earth it 
quickly shoots into long simple twigs which 
abound in flax-like fibres. A species, S. 
tiliasfolia, Eing-ma from Pekin, is cultivated 
for this purpose in China as a substitute for 
hemp and flax. Sida hemp, or Flax of Bur- 
mah is the product of Sida acuta and Sida 


stipiilata, (Burmese, Pyen-dan-gna-len.) They 
are mere weeds, hut the most troublesome in 
Tavoy. — ; Eng. Cyc.^ Wight r leanest 
Roxburgh^ Voigt, Hogg. See Sida stipulata. 

SIDA ACUTA, Barm., Rh., Roxb, W Ic. 


S. lanceolata, Retz, S. scoparLa, Zemr, Rheede. 
S. stauntouia, D,C, 8. acuta. Burm. 


Kurota, Bbng., Hinj>. 
Bariara, Kbaranta, Hind. 
Barjala, , , 

tl or u pana, M a lea l. 

Pata 1 Saxs. 

Arua manopondu, " Tag. 


! Malai tangai, Tam. 

'Maletengi, Tbl. 

Viaba bodi, CbitiaTT.uti „ 
Muttav pulagaiu ebettu „ 
Sabadevi cbettu, Tbl. 


An emolliCMit and demulcent plant boiled 
with rice, said to prove serviceable in dy- 
sentery, flowers small, yellow. It grows wild 
in many parts of the Dekhan ; being a native 
of the peninsula of India, but found also in 
the hilly districts Grows to the height of 
about three feet ; and no doubt, like the S. 
rhomboidea, a good fibre might be procured 
from it. The root resembles common liquorice 
but is very bitter. The infusion of the root 
combined with ginger is given in interraittents 
and in chronic diarrhoea. The leaves bruised 
with oil are applied externally as a poultice to 
accelerate suppuration. Dr. O’Shanghnessy 
used an infusion of the root with some advan- 
tage iu the cases alluded to by Ainslie, but 
could not satisfy himself as to its febrifuge 

ae. tiou. It promotes perspiration, increases 
the appetite, and is in many respects a useful 
substitute for more costly bitters. An elec- 
tuary is prepared, in Bengal, from the ex- 
pressed juice of the Sida and used iu the ti eat- 
iiaent of worms in the intestinal canal, but ex- 
perienced native practitioners say that no rer 
liance can be placed on its efficacy. "An in- 
fusion of the root is a very useful bitter tonic 
and astringent. Dose, one to two ounces, three 
times daily. Caro must be taken not to <*on- 
found the classical name of this plant with 
the Sidli(‘e of the bazaar, which is a mixture 
of the dried leaves and young capsules of the 
Indian hemp, and a powerful narcotic. Pata 
is also the name of Corchorus olitorius. — Drs. 
Roxburgh, Voigt, AinsUe's Materia Medica, 

p. 87 ; Riddell ; O* Shanghnessy,p. 214 \Beng, 
Fhar., p, 304. See Pata root. 

SIDA CORDIFOLIA, Linn., W.A., Roxb. 


S. rotuiidifolia, Car. | S. berbacea, Cav. 

Barjula, Beng. Cbiri benda, Telia antisa/ 

Bariara, Hind. Muttava, Suvarnam, Tbl, 

Kbaranta ; Kbarenti, „ Telia gora cbettu, „ 

Seeds, 


Bijband, Hind. | Kowar, Hind. 

Cbuka; Hamai, | „ | Simak, „ 

A plant of both peninsulas of India, of 
B^gal and the Panjab. It has middle-sized 
yellow flowers. Its mucilage, mixed with rice 
is given in dysentery and fevers, and its seeds 
in colic, tenesmus, and gonorrhosa, also taken 
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as An aphrodisiac. *~-jDr«. Boxb^ Voigt, J. 
L, Stewart. 

SIDA INDICA, Linti., Roxh. Syn of 
Abntilon indicum, G. Don. 

SIDA PERIPLOCIFOLIA, a native of 
the Malay islands, flowering and ripening its 
seed, a great part of the year. Its bark abounds 
in serviceable flaxen fibres, and as it shoots 
quickly into long, simple twigs, particularly 
if cut near the earth, it answers well for 
procuring the fibre of good length for most 
purposes.”— Dr«, Roxburgh, Voigt, Bogle 
Rib. Plant, p. 263. ■ 

SIDA POPULIFOLIA, Boxb., Rheede. 
Syn. of Abntilon indicum, Q. Don. 

SIDA RETUSA, Linn. 

Kuron tndi, Male.\i.. | Karun tuti, Tam. 

A shrub with small yellow Bowel’s growing 
iu Bengal, Malabar and Travaucore, and 
Bengal used in medicine. — Roxb.; Voigt. 

SIDA RHOMBOIDEA, Roxb., fV. .t. 

Sida rhombifolia, WaU. 

Shwet-bariala, Benq. I Safed bariala, Hind. 

,, bat^ida, ,, | Atibala cHetta, Pkx.. 

A plant with small yellow flowers, growing, 
in the rainy season, in Bengal and the penin- 
sula of India, where the plants are indigenous 
the barks of S. rhombifolia and S. rliomboidea 
according to Dr. Roxburgh, yield abundance 
of very delicate flaxy fibres, which he Uiought 
might be advantageously employed for many 
purposes. When tlie seed is sown thick on 
a good soil, the plants grow full and slender, 
-without branches, and are every way fit for 
such purposes. Major Hanney sent from 
Assam to the Agri-Horticultural Society in 
December, 1851, some of the fibre of Sida 
rhomboidea, which grows luxuriantly iu that 
valley. Capt. Thompson thought from its 
length, its similarity to silk, and its groat 
strength, that it would fetch a high price in 
England. A line half an inch in circu'mfer- 
ence after exposure to wet and sun for ten 
days sustained, 400 fcs. — Drs. Bogle, Roxb., 
Voigt. 

SIDA SCOPARIA, Lour., Uheede. Syn of 
Sida acuta, Burra. 

SIDA STAUNTONIA, DC. Syn. of Sida 
acuta. Barm. 

SIDA STIPULATA, this, the most trou- 
blesome weed in Tavoy, produces a very fine 
hemp or flax. The two species, Sida acuta 
and Sida stipulata, are not usually distin- 
guished.— Jfefowu. 

8. abutilon, Roxb. | King-ma, Chin. 

SIDA TILIA5FOL1 A. This is cultivated 
for its fibres in China, near Pekin. Dr. Boyle 
saw plants in the garden at Chiswick, about 
eight feet high. The fibre is strong and pliable, 
very silky in its nature, and the plant of very 
rapid and luxuriant growth, three crops being 
obtained in one year. It may he says be brought 
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into England at an estimated price of £8 per 
ton, which is about one-fifth of the price of 
hemp of the best quality. Some of Dr. Box- 
bui*gh’sorigiilal specimens, marked July, 18C14, 
are still in the Indian House ; the fibres are 
from four to five feet in length, and display 
a fine soft and silky fibre, as well adapted for 
spinning as the jute, but are apparently supe- 
rior. — Orn. Hozb., Rogle. 

SIDA ATSU, Hind. Datisca canuabina. 

SIDA, see Graeks of Asia. 

SI DAL AM, Tam. Tkl. Corypha um- 
braculifera, Linn. 

SIDASHEGHUR, a port on the western 
side of the Peninsula. See Sedasheghur. 

SIDDEE, prop. Syudi, an African or 
.dDihiopian. 

SIDDEE, Tkl. A leathern bottle, the 
dubber of the mahomedaiis. 

SIDDHA, Tel.? Uria. AtreeofGan- 
jam and Gumsur of an extreme height 45 f(^et, 
and circumference of 4 feet, the height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
22 feet. Wood is said to be not liable to be 
attacked by insects, it is used chiefly for 
rafters and is burnt for fire-wood. The bark 
and leaves are employed in tanning leather 
and are also used medicinally. — Captain 
Macdonald. 

SIDDHA. The persons, character, and 
offices of the diflerent inferior races of hindoo 
divinities are very ill defined in the heavenly 
polity of the hindoos. The Siddha and Vid- 
yadhara are a class of ascetics, and a class of 
celestials beings of an intermediate order 
between men and gods, tenanting the middle 
regions above the earth, and are usually des- 
cribed as attending upon Indra, although 
they have chiefs and kings of their own. 
The Vidyadhara have much intercourse with 
men, intermarrying with mortals, and often 
having earthly princes and heroes for their 
kings. The Siddha are of a more retired 
race, and are rarely the subject of fabutonsor 
mythological legend. Charana, and Sura, 
are terms used in place of Vidyadhara, im- 
plying inferior demigods. — Mind. Theot.^ 
Vol. ii, p. 308. 

SiDDHA-MANTRU, Sans., from sidha, 
accomplished, and mantra, an incarnation. 

SIDDHA, Sans. To perfect. 

SIDDHANTA, Sans., conclusion, from 
siddha, proved, and anta, end. 

SIDDHANTACHARI, Sans., from sid- 
dhanta, ascertained or proved, and acharin, 
practice. 

SIDDHARTHA, see Jains. 

SIDDHISHWARI, Sans., from siddha, to 
perfect, and ishwari, a goddess. 

SIDDHEE, Sams., from Sidha, perfeat 

SIDDl, a term by which the Moghul 
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adminl on tiie Malabar Coast was known. 
.It is fwmSiddee and that, again, from Syud a 
lord. See Sidi. • 

SIDEROXYLON, a genus of plants of 
the order Sapotaceas, natives of Araei-ica, 
Africa, East Indies and Australia, of which 
the following species are known, viz ; 

S. cantoniense, — ? China. 

8. cineroum, Lam., MauritiuB. 

S. tomentoBum, JZoa*., Eastern Ghauts. 

S. inermei Lam , — ? 

S. regimn, WM., Pegu. 

S. walUchianum, G. Don., Penang. 

The species of Siderxylou are evergreen 
trees, with axillary and lateral fascicles of 
flowers. They are remarkable for the hard- 
ness and weight of their wood, which sinks 
in water, and the genus has hence derived the 
name of Iron-wood. 

SIDEROXYLON CANTONIENSE. 
Shan-kan-Aii, Chin. I Cornel tree, Eno. 

■ A native of Chinn. 

SIDEROXYLON INERME, Linn. 

llomcria inerinis, Tkunh. 

Has small white flowers. 

SIDETES, sec Greeks of Asia. 

SIDHA IIAT’H-DAWAN-HAT’H, Hind. 
The Right and Left-hand castes of the South 

of India. ' 

SIDHAM, sec Inscriptions, Junagurh. 

SIDHANTA, see Vidya. 

SIDHEE,— ? Cannabis sativa. 

SIDHERA, HiKi). Euouymus fimbriata. 

SIDIIESWAR, seQ Bnrabur caves. 

SIDHOUL, also Sir, and Sutti, Hixp. 
Hedychium spicatuin. Hoyle, Illustrations 
of Himmalayan Botany. 

SIDI, Kabn., Tel. The Charakh is so 
called in Karnatica and Telugoo. 

SIDI, the^term by which the Abyssinian 
and Negro races of Africa are known in 
India. They are often employed in the house- 
holds of native sovereigns. Some of them, 
known as the Seedee or Janjera or Zaujera, 
were long a powerful and independent mari- 
time people, occupying the coast a few miles 
south of Bombay. See Siddee, Siddi. 

SIDILINGAM, Mal. Cinnabar. 

SIDNEY SMITH, a Captain of the Eng- 
lish navy who aided in the defence of Acre 
when attacked by Napoleon I. See Acre. 

SIDON, or Tsaida, is the representative 
of tlie ancient capital of Phoenice. During 
the administration of Joshua, and after- 
wards, Sidon was governed by kings. He 
calls it “Zidon the great” by way of emi- 
nence. During the e.rusades, Sidon fell into 
the hands of the Christians, who lost it in 
A. D. 1111. They recovered it from the 
Saracens in 1250, but were finally obliged 
to surrender it to the latter in A. D. 1289.— 
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Bobinaon's Travels in Palestine and Syria,. 
Vol. i, pp. 268 to 271. See Tyre. 

SIDOR, HOs., Sidra, Sp. Cider or Cyder. 
SIDRAJ ruled Samavat 1151 (a.d. 1095) 
toS. 1201 (a. d. 1145.) In the Komarpal 
Charitra, or history of the kings of Anfanl- 
warra Puttun, the reign of Sidraj is stated 
to have been from S. 1150 to S. 1201, or 
A. D. 1094 to 1146. — Todls Rajasthan, Vol. 
ii, p. 242. 

SIEGESBECKIA ORIENTALIS, Tata- 

rinov. 

Hc-kien, Chin. | Kau-kau, Chin. 

A plant of the China provinces of Se- 
chuen and Honan. It is esteemed for its 
emetic properties and is given in ague and 
rheumatism. 

SIEBOLD, Ph. Fr. do Siebold, 0. J. 
Temminck, H. Schlegel, and W. de Haan, 
authors who have written on the East In- 
dies. See Kamino-mitsi. 

SIEGES and Campaigns, see Statistics of 
battles. 

SIEKRAN, Peus. Hyosciamus niger,IitRn, 
SIEMIE, also Iniauc, Pol. Flax seed. 

' Linseed. 

I SIER AL BALAD, a book of travels by 
Kazvini. 

SIERRAS, Sp. Saws. 

SIEU, also called Subnah, a river near 
Mundasoro*n Sindhiah’s territoiy. 

SIFAN, a race or nation lying between 
Tibet and China, possibly, the same as the 
Gyarung, but with Tibetan forms of speech. 
Sifan, is said to be derived from two Chinese 
words, viz., Si, western, and fan, barbarians. 
— Latham. 

SI-FAN, or Kham-pa, see India. 
SIFERAH, or Sipperah, the Siforah of the 
Arabs, its ruins are within the Medina wall, 
near the southern extremity. See Babel. 
SIFTI-I-IMAN, articles of belief. 

SIGAPU SHANDANAM, Tam. Saunders 
wood. 

SIGAPU SINDURAM, Tam. Red lead. 
SIGARETUS, a genus of molluscs. 
SIGHIMEL, Egypt. The harsh pronuncia- 
tion of Jamal, a dromedary, Camelus drome- 
darius. 

SIGHTA, also Suhota, Hind. Sinapis 
dichotoma. 

SIGILLI, It. Sigillum, Lat. A seal. 
SIGIRI, an ancient capital of the island of 
Ceylon. — Forbes' Eleven Years in Ceylon, 
Vol. ii, p. 1. 

SIGNS of the Zodiac. See Zodiac. 
SIGRUM ALA and Suhajuna, Sans. Horse 
radish tree. Moringa pterygosperma. Hype- 
ranthera moringa. 

81GUB, a pass loading to the Neilgherry 
plateau, it is clothed widi foi'ests. 
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SIHAUU, Hind. Kussieesya hypolauca, 
a shrub yielding a fibrous bark. 

8IH, Prrs. Three, hence, 

Sih-barga, Puns. A species of Trifulimn. 
See Grasses. 

SHt'pabi, a soldier, from the tripod rest for 
his matchlock. 

Sih-pai, a tripod table, a teapoy. 

Sih-yari, a term applied to the shiuh maho- 
medans. 

SIJ, Hini>., Sans. Euphorbia noriifulin, 
also E. uctilfolia, Linn., and K.uivulia, lluc/i. 

SUARA, Malay. See Jahoro. 

SIJDAH, An. Prostration in prayer. 

SIJISTAN, or Seistan. A province south 
of Herat.' 

♦ SUU, Hind. Fraxinns xanthoxylloidcs. 

SIK, a leopard, in Tibet or contiguous 
countries. Tagh, is a tiger. Somb, is a red 
and a black 8|icuies of bear. 

SIILA KAI, Gi:z., Hind., Tam. Acacia 
concinna, A ruguta, Mimosa ubstergcns. 

SlEAKUL, a root like a carrot, brought 
from Cashmccr ; used in A j mere ; as an 
aphrodisiac. — Gen. Med. Top., p. 150. 

SIKAM BARI, see Inscriptions. 

SIKAND, Hind., of Cis-Sutlej, sandy soil. 

SIKANDA, Hind. Rosa webbiaua. 

SIKAND A R, Sikandar Rumi, Alexander 
the Great. Sec Alexander, Kabul. 

SIKANDAR-BUT-SHIKUN, see Zin- 
gaii'i. 

SIKANDERABAD, in lat. 17* 26' 7" ; 
78«28' 0“ long., a military cantonment of Bri- 
tish India, 5 miles north of Hydei'ubad, 
1,830 feet above the sea. Sec Sccuudcmbad. 

SIKARTEN, Ger. Chart. 

SIKAYA, Tel. Acacia concinna. Mimosa 
abstergens, A. rugata. 

SIKERWAL, a tribe, ivhicli never 
appears to have claimed much notice amidst 
the princes of Rajastlian ; nor is there a single 
independent chieftain now remaining, although 
there is a small district called after them, 
Sikerwai*, on the right bank of the Chumbul, 
adjoining Jaduvati, and like it now incorpo- 
rated in tiie province of Gwalior, in Sindia’s 
dominions. The Sikerwai was therefore in 
the early part of the 19th century reduced to 
subsist by cultivation, or the more precari- 
ous employment of his lance, either us a 
follower of others, or as a common depredator. 
They Imve their name from the town of Sikri 
(Futtehpoor), which was formerly an inde- 
pendent principality. 

T/te Byce has obtained a place amongst 
the thirty-^ix royal races, though Tod be- 
lieved it but a sub-division of the Sooryavansi, 
as it is neither to be met with in the lists 
of Cliund, nor in those of the Komarpal Cha- 
ritra. It is now a numerous tribe and has 
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given its name to' an extensive district, 
Bycewata in tlie Doab, or the land between 
tlie Ganges and' Jumna. 

The Bahia was an ancient tribe, whose 
residence was tlie banks of the Indus, near its 
confluence with the Sutlej ; and although 
they retain a place amongst the thirty-six 
royal races, there is no knowledge of any 
as now existing. They are mentioned in 
the annals of the Bhatti of Jessulmer, and 
from name as well ns from locale, we may 
infer that they were the Doha of Alexander. 

The Joyha race possessed the same haunts 
as the Dahia, and are always coupled 
with them. They however extended across 
the Gainh into the northern desert of India, 
and in ancient clironicles are entitled ** Lords 
of Jungul-Desa,” a tract which comprehended 
llurriana, Bhatnulr and Nagore. This tribe, 
like the Duliiu, was, in the beginning of the 
19th century, extinct. 

Mohil . — All that can be learned of the past 
history of this race of Rajputs, is tliat it 
inhabited a considerable tract so lute us 
the foundation of the present state of Bik- 
aner, the Rahtore founders of which expelled, 
if not extirpated, the Mobil. Witli the Mn- 
!un, Mulaui, and Mullin, also extinct, it may 
claim the honor of descent from the ancient 
Mulli, the foes of Alexander, whose abode 
was Mooltan. (qu. Mohil-t’han ?) 

Nicoompa . — Of this race, to which cele- 
brity attaches in all the Rajput genealogies, 
we can only discover that they wore proprie- 
tors of the district of Mandcigurh jirlor to 
the Gchlotc. 

Baj-PaU . — This race, under the names 
of Raj-palicn, or simply Pula, are men- 
tioned by all the genealogists, especially 
those of Saurashtrn,to which in all probability 
it w'us confined. This tends to make it Scy- 
thic in origin ; the conclusion is strengthened 
by the derivation of the name, meaning * royal 
shepherd it was probably a branch of the 
ancient Pali. 

Dahirya . — The Komarpal Charitra classes 
this with the thirty-six royal races. Amongst 
the princes who came to the aid of Chetorc, 
when first assailed by the arms of Islam, 
was “ the lord of Dcbeil, Daliir Despati.” 
Daliir was the despot of Sind, whose tragical 
and in his capital, Debeil is related by Abul 
Fezil. It was in tlie ninety-ninth year of 
the Hegira that he was attacked by Cassim, 
the Lieutenant of the Caliph of Bagdad, and 
treated with the greatest barbarity. Whetlier 
this prince used Dahir as a proper name, or 
as that of his tribe, must bo left to conjecture. 

The Dahima has left but the wreck of a 
great name. Seven centuries have swept 
away all recollections of a tribe who once 
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fifforded one of • t|ie proudest themes for the 
song i>f tl>o bard. The Dahima was the 
lord of Biana, and one of the most powerful 
vassals of the Chohan emperor, Pirthwiraja. 
The brothers of this house held the highest 
offices under this monarch, and the period dur* 
ing which the elder, Kaimas, was his miuistcr, 
was the brightest in thehistory of the Chohan : 
but he fell a victim to a blind jealousy. 

The sanie religion governing the institutions 
of all the Bajpnt tribes, operates to counteract 
that dissimilarity in manners, which would 
naturally bo expected amidst so great a va- 
riety, from situation or climate. We have 
the same mythology, the same thoogony, the 
same festivals, though commemorated with 
peculiar distinctions. There are niceties in 
thought, as in dress, of little interest; the tie of 
a turban and the fold of a robe are distin- 
guishiug badges of tribes. — Tod's Rajustkun, 
Vol. i,p^ ll«, 119, 121. 

SIKH, the name of a religious sect in 
the Panjab who are the followers of Nuutik. 
They are principally of the Jut race and 
under Runjit'Singh obtained sovereignty over 
the Panjab. As a religious sect, the Sikh 
looks before him only ; the ductility of his 
youthful intellect readily receives the most 
useful impression, or takes the most advan- 
tageous form, and religious faith is ever 
present to sustain him under any adversity, 
and to assure him of an ultimate triumph. 
The progress of this sect has not been great, 
and after four hundred years, their numbers 
are only estimated at from half a million to a 
million. The first converts were amongst 
the Jut peasants of Lahore and the southern 
banks of the Sutlej river, and the Jut of the 
Manjha and Malwa districts are mostly of this 
persuasion, but perhaps not one-third of the 
whole population between the Jhelum and tlie 
Jumna, ever embraced the tenets of Nanak 
and Govind, the other two^thirds being 
equally divided between mahumedauism and 
brahminism. The Sikhs in the time of the 
guru Govind, assumed the title of Singh. 
.This literally means a lion, but since the time 
of guru Govind, it is applied to all Sikhs, as 
their distinctive appellation, m£tining metapho- 
rically, a champion warrior. The Sikhs 
should abstain from the use of toimcco and all 
intoxicating drugs, but they all drink heavily, 
the military life, which the most of them 
adopted not being conducive to moral purity. 
The Akali were the zt*alots of the Sikh reli- 
gion, soldiers of God. They wore blue 
dresses and bracelets o( steel and claimed for 
tiiemselves a direct institution by Goviud 
Siugh. They combined warlike a<'tivity wilh 
the relinquishment of the worbl, became the 
armed guaidiaus of Amritsir, but in a phreusy 
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of zeal would win tlieir daily bread at the 
point of the 8woi*d.' It cost Rnt^it Singh 
both timo and trouble to suppress them. 
So strong is tho feeling that a Sikh should 
work, or have an occupation, that one who 
abandons tho world, and is not pf a warlike 
turn, will still employ himself in some way for the 
benefit of tho community. Thus, Major Cun- 
ningliam once found an Akali repairing, or 
rather making, a road, among precipitous ra- 
vines, from tho plain of the Sutlej to the petty 
town of Kecritpoor. Ho avoided intercourse 
with the world generally. Ho was highly es- 
teemed by tho people, who left food and cloth- 
ing at particular places for him, and his earn- 
est persevering character had made an evident 
im pression on a hiiidoo shepherd boy. The name 
of Sikh does not indicutearacc,butu body of re- 
ligionists, who take their name from the hiudi 
word, “ sikhna” to learn, Sikh meaning a dis- 
ciple. Fora slioi't time, the Sikh religionists 
rose into a great nation in the country dying 
between linlinaiid Afighanistan. During tho 
IGth and 17th centuries, Naiiak and Govind, 
of tlie Kiiutrec race with their succeeding 
gurus, obtained a few couyorts to their reli- 
gious views among the Jat peasants of Lahore 
and tho southern banks of tho Sutlej. To- 
wards tho close of tho 18th ceutui'y, they 
grew to bo a great nation, with an iufiuenco 
which extended from the Karakorum moun- 
tains to tho plaius of Sind and from Delhi to 
Peshawur. Their dominions were included 
between tho 28tii and 3Gth parallels of nortli 
lalitude, and the 71st and 77th meridians of 
cast longitude. This tract consists of broad 
plains', slightly above tho sea level, or moun- 
tain ranges, two or three miles high. Tho 
Sikh population of tiie Punjab had commonly 
been estimated at o(X),()00 souls, but Captain 
Cuuniugliam considered a million would bo 
the more correct number. The total iu all 
India is million. In the former Sikh ter- 
ritory, all were not of the Sikh religion. • Tho 
people and dependent rulers of Lttdakh pro- 
fess Luinaic buddhism, but the Tibetans of 
Iskardo, the Dui-dou of Gilghit and Kukka 
and Bimba of tbe rugged mountains, are mn- 
homedans of the shia sect. The people of 
Kashmir, Kishtwar, Bhimbur, Pukli and of 
the hills south and west to the Sailt Kauge and 
the Indus, are mostly sunui intdiomcdaus, us 
tH’o likewise tho tribes of Peshawur and of 
the valley of the Indus southwards, also tho 
iuhubituuls of Mooltaii, and of tho plaius 
northward as far as Piud-dudun-khan, Chu- 
ueeot and Depalpoor. Tho people of tho 
Uimaluyu eastward of Kishtwar and Bhim- 
bur, nrohiudoos of the brolimiuical faith, with 
some Iniddhist colonies to tho north and somo 
mahumedau families to the seuth-wost. Tha 
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Jai of the Manjha and of the Mulwa districts, 
in the Punjab territory, are mostly Sikh, but 
perhaps not one-tliu*d of the whole population 
between the Jhelum and Jumna, has, as yet, 
eihbraced the tenets of Nanak and Govind, the 
other two-thirds being still equallydivided be- 
tween mahomedanism and brahman ism. Most 
of the modem Sikh in no way separate from 
their, tribes and are known as Jat or Khatri 
or brahman Sikh, one member of a family 
being frequently a Sing’h while others are not. 
The written character in use with them is 
oalledGurumukhi. It is the De vanagari, in form, 
but with different powers to the letters. The 
Sikh are the only sect whose religion forbids 
them to smoke tobacco. Thej^ have, however, 
no objection to other narcotics, opium and 
bhang and snuff-taking are not so common. 
Smoking was first prohibited by the 'tenth 
guru, Govind Sing’ll, whose chief objection 
to it appears to have been that the habit was 
promotive of idleness, as people would sit 
smoking and do nothing. The Sikh owes his 
excellence as a soldier to his own hardihood 
of character, to that spirit of adaptation which 
distinguishes every new people, and to that 
feeling of a common interest and destiny im- 
planted in him by his great t(fa(diers. The 
early force of the Sikhs was composed of 
horsemen, but they seem intuitively to have 
adopted the new and formidable matchlo(?k 
of recent times, instead of their ancestral bow, 
and the spear common to every nation. Mr. 
Foster noticed tliis peculiarity in 17^^t3and 
the advantage it gave in desultory warfare. 
In 1805, Sir John Malcolm <lid not think the 
Sikh was better mounted than tlie Mahratta; 
but, iu 1810, Sir David Ochterlony consi- 
dered that, in the confideii(!e of nntri(?d 
strength, his great native courage would show 
him more formidable tliaii a follower of Siiidhia 
or Holkar, and readily leadliiin to face a bat- 
tery of well-served guns. Tlie peculiar arms 
of the contending nations of the 1 Sth <!entiiry 
passed into a saying, and the phrase, the 
Mahratta spear, the Affghan sword, the Sikh 
matchlock, and the English (tannon, became 
a proverb. From the specimen which 
I have seen of the Sikhs, says the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, L should describ(j them as 
a bold, athletic, and uniniated race. The sect 
of the Sikhs traces its origin to jNaijuk, a 
hindoo of the Kshatrya <jast(5, who was born 
in A, D. 1469, at Hulwandi, or Talwaudi near 
Lahore. From liis infancy he was given to 
religious meditation. In riper rnunhood he 
wandered into various countries, and returned 
to his home with bis mind matured with re- 
flection and travel to preach the unity of God 
and charity to men. The new creed spreml 
rapidly, but soon provoked the persecution of 
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the mahomedans. The cruelty with which 
the Sikhs were treated turned them^under 
Govind, their tenth and last gooroo or teacher, 
from a band of religious devotees into a chosen 
religious and military commonwealth or 
Khalsa,” animated with undying hatred to 
the mahomedans. Gooroo Govind waged an 
unequal war with the emperor of Delhi. 
Frequently defeated and broken up, persecuted 
with inhuman cruelty, theSikh religionists were 
driven to hide themselves iu the valleys and 
caves of the hills from the fury of their enemies. 
Openly to profess their religion became a 
capital crime. The sect would soon have 
been exterminated had not the distractions of 
the empire which followed the death of 
Aurungzcb, given them a breathing time 
from persecution. Gradually the Sikhs 
emerged from their hiding places, and gather- 
ing in small parties, established themselves iu 
petty isolated forts. Issuing from these, 
always well mounted, they scoured the country, 
burning and plundering, and giving infinite 
annoyance to the weak mahomedau governors 
of Lahore and Sirhind. After Uie return of 
Ahmed Shah, Abdali, to Cabool, from his fifth 
invasion of India, in which he had broken the 
Mahratta power in the decisive battle of 
Paniput, the Sikhs found themselves strong 
enough to possess themselves of the country 
round Lahore. But they drew down the 
vengeance of Ahmed Shah, wlio, in 1762, re- 
turned to India, disastrously defeated them, 
and destroyed and polluted their sacred temple 
at Umritsur. From this defeat the Sikhs 
soon recovered. In the following year they de- 
featcHl the Affghan governor of Sirhind, and 
spread themselves over the ])lains south and 
east of the Sutlej, as far as the Jumna. The 
eighth invasion of Ahmed Shah, » which took 
place ill 1767, ended in leaving the Sikhs 
masters of the country between the Jumna 
and Hawnlpindee. Within three years their 
authority was extended over the Jumna and 
the Rajputs of the lower hills. The spread 
of the (lomiiiion of the Sikhs south of the 
Snilij received a severe check from the 
Mahrattas, who, re(!Overing from their disas- 
trous overthrow at Paniput, again overran 
Northern India. In 1788 Sindia was in pos- 
session of Delhi, and by 1802 the Mahrattas 
had established their supremacy as far as the 
Sutlej ; and exacted from the Sikh States to 
the south of that river a tribute of three lakhs 
of ru|>ees. But the Mahratta power in 
north was liroken by Lord Lake in 1803 ; lJs8^ 
chiefs of Kliythnl and Jlieend tendered their 
allegiance to Lord Lake, and rendered occa- 
sional service, and all the chiefs of Sirhind 
became virtually dependents of the British 
Government. It was the policy of the day, 
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however, to miuQtaia » strict neutrality in 
t«gar4 to the afturs of the chiefs, north of 
the Jumna, anj beyond establishing the Sikh 
chiefs in the territories which they then held, 
and rewarding those who hod done good 
service, the British Gk>vernment did not inter- 
fere in their afhiirs till 1809, when the Sikh 
chiefs threw themselves on its protection 
from the. encroaohments of Bunjeet Sing. 
One of the sirdars, who earliest raised him- 
self to power and influence, was Maha Sing, of 
the Sookurchakea Misi, one of the weakest 
and latest formed of the twelve clans. To 
him, on 2nd November 1780, was born a son, 
Bunjeet Sing, by his wife, a daughter of the 
rajah of Jheend. During the invasion of Shall 
Zaman, in 1798, Bunjeet Sing rendered 
service to the Aflghan monarch by recovering 
for him several pieces of artillery which had 
been lost in the Jhelum, and he had the ad- 
dress to*procore for himself the appointment 
of Governor of Lahore. By force and artifice, 
Bunjeet Sing gained possession of the city, 
where he established himself, and whence, in 
concert with'Fntteh Sing, Aloowallia, he soon 
extended his supremacy over the neighbour- 
ing sirdars, and meditated the extension of 
his authority beyond tlie Sutlej. In 1803 he 
made proposals to Lord Lake for the transfer 
to the British Government of the territory 
belonging to the Sikhs south of the river 
Sutlej, ou the condition of mutual defence 
against the respective enemies of himself and 
the British nation, ‘ The offer was dcclineil. 
In 1805 Bunjeet Singh was recalled from 
a campaign against the mahomedans between 
the Chenab and the Indus, by the sutlden 
appeai'ance of Holknr in the Punjab, closely 
pui'sued by Lord Lake. With the death of 
Bunjeet Slagh, the career of the Sikhs, as a 
nation may be said to have closed. Interunl 
anarchy led to aggressions on British terri- 
tory from which war twice I'esulted, and 
finally the whole of the Sikh dominions in 
the Punjab, wei’e annexed to British India. 

Tired run til is the name of the saci-ed hook 
of the Sikh religionists. The Gruutli is written 
in the Gooi-oomooki char-acter, a modified 
species of the Nagavi. It is placed in the holy 
temple of Umritsir. 

Nanuk, was the sou of a grain-factor : in early 
life he deserted the humble .shop of his father 
to seek in study and retirement more geniul ' 
occupation for a nutui'ally reflective mind. 
The tenets of the liindoo and the mahomedau 
of that day alike dissatisfied him ; and he 
came forward as a reformer of his country’s 
faith. For the gi’oss polytheism of hindoo 
mythology he substituted what may be 
defined n high philosophic deism, and 
succeeded in collecting together a body 
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of followers, whom he mdled the Sikhs, or 
** disciples from Sikhna, to learn, and these 
be organised under a theocratic forraa of 
polity, being himself recognised as their 
gooroo, or “ teacher.” For many years this 
body of converts continued to lead a peaceful 
meditative life, absorbed in the study of dieir 
holy book, the “ Gruntb,” which contained all 
the recorded dogmas of their founder. They 
gradually spread over other parts of India, a 
college of them was found to exist so far soutih 
as Patna, prol^ably founded by gooroo Tegh 
Bahadur, and of which an interesting acebunt 
is given in an early number of the Asiatic 
Sociefy’s Journal, dated March 17, 1781, by 
C. Wilkins, £sq. But in tire beginning of 
the seventeenth century, Govitid Singh, the 
tenth goor'oo, gave a new character to this 
religious community. He was a man of a 
natur'ally warlike spirit and ambitious views 
and thirsting to be revenged for domestic 
wrongs, soon converted the hitherto contem- 
plative Siklis into a baud of warriors. Tbe^ 
were the men who a century afterwards 
formed tire flower of llunjeet Singh’s army, 
and who animated with a powerful religious 
sentiment, in the 19th century, presented so 
formidable an array on the different battlefields 
during the Sutlej and Punjab compaigns. 

The highestclass amongst theSikbB,arethe ' 
Bedce. Like the Syud, who claim a priority 
over all mahomedans, as being lineal de- 
scendants of Mahomed, the Bedee rank 
frr'St among the Sikii, as being descend- 
ed from gooroo Nanuk, tire founder of tlreir • 
sect. They form, by virtue of their descerrt, 
the hereditary priesthood. They are to be 
found, in greater or- less numbers in ail parts 
of Uie Punjab : in the districts lying at the 
base of the Kaiigra hills, at Gooj ran walla in the 
ntiihlie of tlie lleclina Doab, at Gogura on the 
Ravee, at Shuh))or'e on the Jhelum, and 
a few at Kawul Pindee ; they are also occa- 
sionally to be met with to tire south of the 
Sutlej. But their home and stronghold is at 
a town rtsimed after their founder, Derah 
Baba Nanuk, on the llavco, near Buttalla. 
So notorious has been the crime of infanticide 
among tliem, that a Bedee was genenilly 
known by tlje <)pprobriou8 title of Kooreo 
Mur, or “daughter-slayer.” The Bedee adopt- 
ed as their |>atronytnic the name of Uie tribe 
to which their ancestor, Nanuk, belonged. 
But there are Bedee 'still of that origi- 
nal ti'ibe, who are not descendants of the 
Gooroo, nor, indeed, Sikhs at all. With 
these men, pride and pride alone prompted 
to the crime. The fear of poverty arising 
from marriage expenditure would have little 
weight with them, as, unlike the impoverish- 
ed Rajputs, tlicy wfivo generally men of 
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WQAltii and affluenee ; they held jag* 
heen, and Uieir priestly confers were well 
filled with the <^briDg8 and dues of their race. 
Butin defence of the unnatural custom, which 
they did not attempt to deny, they, like the 
Bajput races, wei'e ready with a traditionary 
obligation laid upon them by an indignant 
ancestor. Major Herbert Edwai'des, after 
the Punjab campaign, held a civil appoint- 
ment in the Julluudhar district, and was then 
brought into close contact with the Bedee, 
and he thus relates their story ; A daughter 
had been mai'ried, and when the bridegroom 
and his party were departing, the two sons 
of Dhurm Chund, as in duly bound, accom- 
panied them to give them the Booksa^ or per- 
mission to depart, leave, or the French ‘conge.’ 
The weather was hot, the party out of temper, 
and they took a malicious pleasure in taking 
the young Bedees further than etiquette re- 
quired. When tlie lads returued home foot- 
sore, Dhurm Chund as^ed ‘if theKhutrees had 
hot bid them to torn back sooner ?’ Tiie boys 
s^id, ‘ Ho and it was then that the old 
man, indignant at all the insults which the 
hridal of his daughter had brought down 
upon him from an inferior class, laid the 
inhuman injunction on his descendants, that 
in future ‘no Bedee should let a daughter 
live.’ The boys were horror-stricken at so 
unnatural a law, aud with clasped hands 
represented to their father that to take the 
life of a child was one of the greatest sins in the 
Shastras. But Dhurm Chund replied, ‘ that 
if the Bedees remained true to their faith, 
and abstained from lies and * strong drink. 
Providence would reward them with none but 
male children ; but, at any rate, let the bur- 
den of the crime be upon his neck, aud on no 
one else’s’. And from that time forth Dhurm 
Ciiund’s head fell forward upon his chest, 
and he ever more walked as one who bore an 
awful weight upon his shoulders. With con- 
sciences thus relieved, the Beedee race con- 
tinued for three hundred years to murder 
their infant daughters, and if any Bedee, out 
of natural feeling, preserved a girl, he was 
excommunicated by the rest, and treated 
as a common sweeper. Through the mists 
of this story it seems clear that religious 
pride, and horror of giving a daughter to 
an inferior caste, and not pecuniary consi- 
deratioDS, first le<l the -Bedees to adopt the 
custom of female infantieidc. 

The Akali are armed Sikhs, religious devo- 
tees. They were first established by tlie guru 
Govind, the founder of the Sikh faith, and 
they zealously supported him against the inne- 
vationsof theasceticBanda, the byragi. Their 
Boonga or temple, is a fine building on the 
side of the holy reservq|r at Amritsir aud Lti- 


hore, but others are met with all amt the 
Paqjab, though chiefly in the Msqja temitoryf 
between liahoreand the Gharrs where Taran- 
tara is their chief town. A considerable numlter 
are settled at Nandair on the banks of the Gio- 
daveiy but they are quiet and peaceable. In 
reality wealthy, they affect poverty and beg t 
but, in the time of the Sikh rale, their begging 
was an insolent demanding, and as they were a 
bold united body who made common cause, 
and did uot scruple to expose their own lives 
or to make false accusations of crimes, these 
wild-looking men enforced their demands 
with an insolent independence, which those 
only could understand who have witnessed a 
baud of drunken Akali, almost in a state of 
nudity, brandishing their naked swords, and 
bawling out abusive aud.obsceue language : 
their power to enforce their demands thei*e- 
fore was very great. They particularly 
showered tlieir angry words oh Eufopeniis ; 
bnt, until Bunject Singh mastered them, even 
his life was several times in danget*. Under the 
British rule, and with power to enforce tolera- 
tion, they are never heard of. They were wont 
to extort alms from chiefs aud otliers, by 
interdicting them from the perfoitnance of re- 
ligious rights, and a chief unpopular witii the 
Akali, wiio made common cause with each 
other, risked his authority. Their uame is 
derived from Akuli-pui'usha, ‘ worshippers of 
the Eterual,’ the word Akal being a com- 
pound of kal, ‘ death,’ and the privative ‘ a’ 
meaning ‘ never-dying, or ‘ immortal.’ It is 
one of tlie epithets of the deity, and. is given 
to this class from their frequently exclaiming 
‘ Akal, Akal,’ in their devotions. They wear 
blue chequered dresses, aud bracelets of steel 
round their wrists, whicli all Sikhs do not 
wear ; though it is indi8peusable*.for a Sikh 
to have steel al)out the person, aud it is {/e- 
nerally in the siiapc of a knife or dagger. 
They formerly initiated converts, and hud 
almost the sole direction of the religious 
ceremonies at Amritsir. The Akali hud a 
great interest in maintaining the religion and 
government of the Sikhs as established by 
guru Goviixl, upon which their iufiuencc 
depended. They often went profusely arm- 
ed with lialf a dozen swords; perhaps a 
inatehloek and several steel discs ou their 
lurlains. 

Another account describes Nanak, the re-, 
ligiuus rerornier, and founder of the Sikh 
faith, as born in a.d. 1469, at the village of 
Kanakutch near Lahore, and be died ut tlie age 
of 80, ut Kurtui'poor on the Bavi, in A. i>. 1549. 
He was a iCliu tree by race. After prolonged 
travel in search of truth, he I'eturned to his 
family and passed his life in calling upctn meu 
to wursliip'thc one Invisible God, to live vir- 
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tnoQfly, and to be tolerant to the failings of 
otbersa His beli^evs were named his Sikh or j 
disciples. The Sikhs believe the spirit of Na> 
nak to have been ineai'oste in each succeeding- 
gurii. The fouith guru vras Ram Das, who 
founded Aniritsu*. A piece of land was pre> 
sented by Akbar to Bam Das, within whieli a 
pool or reservoir was dug,, since well known as 
Amritsir, or the pool of Immortality, but the 
temples and the surrounding huts were at 
first named Ram-Dns-pur, from its founder. 
Aijun, his sou and successor, was the first 
who really understood the put's doctrines of 
Hanak, and made Amritsir the seat of his 
followers. This Arjun was the fifth guru of 
the Sikhs, was born a. d. 1553, and died 
1 606. Hnr Govind, son of Aijuu, the sixth 
guru of the Sikhs, was the first of them who 
became a militaiy leader, as well as spiritual 
teacher. This impulse effectually removed 
the Sikits from the possibility of becoming 
ascetic monks or mendicants. He became a 
follower of the emperor Jehangir. After a 
tumultuous life, during which he was often 
engaged in 'repnising attacks made upon 
him, lie died at Keritpur on the Sutlej in a.i>. 
1645. Govind was the tenth guru of the 
Sikhs. He introduced the Khalsn. He was 
born A. n. 1662, and was killed in his 4Sth 
year by two Pathans, in 1 708, at Nandcr, 
on the banks of the Godavery. Banda, a 
byragi ascetic, succeeded Govind as the 
guru of the Sikhs : he w’as a gloomy man and 
in 1708, was tortured to death at Delhi, in the 
reign of Ferokshir, son of Bahadur Shah. 
Briefly reviewing the several charactei's of 
the principal gurus of tho Sikhs, Ave may 
mention that Nauak disengaged his little 
society of worshippers from hindoo idolatry 
and mahomedan superstition, and placed 
them free on a broad basis of religious and 
moral purity. Umar Das preserved the in- 
fant community from declining into a sect of 
quiotists and ascetics. Arjun gave his in- 
creasing followers a written rule of conduct 
and a civil organization. Hur Govind added 
the use of arms aud a military system, and 
Govind Singh bestowed upon them n distinct 
political existence, and inspired them Avith 
the desire of being socially free and nation- 
ally independent. Gruut’h is the name given 
to the religious books of the Sikbs, tbo first of 
which, theAdi-Gi'aut’h, is attributed to Arjun, 
who seems to have arranged the various writ- 
ings of his predecessors. Mr. Priusop says 
that guru Augad Avrote some of the 6acre.d 
books. In 1581, Arjun Mul compiled the 
Adi Granth. The first Avarlike leader, 
Har Goviud bom 1606, in 1076 reformed the 
• government. Betw'een 1708 and 1774, the 
couutiy was infested by prcdatoiy bands, when 
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Nan-Singh extended his rule, and died in 
1792. The most famed :of t^ Stkhs how- 
ever was Rnujeet ' Singh, horn 1780, who 
in 1805 established the Lahore indepen- 
dency. The Sikh government after his d^tb, 
became torn by iuternai convulsions, was 
checked by Lord Hardinge, and finally 
closed in the time of Lord Dalhousie. 

The Sikh or Nunuk Shahi, in their religious 
doctrines, have seven sects, amongst whom 
may be mentioned. 

The established by DharmaChand, 

the grandson of Kunak. These, as their 
name denotes, profess indifference to worldly 
vicissitudes. They are purely religious cha- 
racters devoting themselves to prayer and me- 
ditation, aud are usually collected in convents 
or colleges called Sangat. They are ascetics, 
though they do not solicit alms, oro generally 
well-dressed, and celebacy does not seem im- 
perative. Many of them are w’ell-read in 
Sanscrit, and are able expounders of the 
Vedanta philosophy, on which the tenets of 
Nanak are founded, aud in the Gaugetic pro- 
vinces, their office consists chiefly in I’eading 
and expound iug tlie Avritings of Nauak and 
Govind Singh, as collected in tho Adi Granth 
and Das Pudshali ki Granth. 

Ganj Bakshi, a small sect of no note. 

Ram Raya, a small political sect, claiming 
for llicir founder, Ram Raya, Avho flourished 
in A. D. 1660. 

Sulhrch Shahi, avIioso priests lead a 
A'agubond life, begging and singing songs of 
a moral or mystic tendency, but are not un- 
frequcntly gamblers, drunkards aud thieves. 
They look up to Tegh Bahadur, father of 
guru Govind, as their founder. 

Govind Sinhi . — Are the most important of 
the Sikh community, aud comprehend, the 
political association of theSikh nation generally. 

The Nirmala, Avho observe celibacy, and go 
nearly naked, in other respects resemble Udasi 
Sikhs. 

Ifaga, go without clothes, bat otherwise 
resemble the Nirmala, and unlike the saiva 
aud A’aislmava Nagas, do not wear arms. 

The Sikhs, as soldiers, are brave and tioist- 
Avortliy, with but a very small care for caste. 
Impulsive beyond any other Asiatic, still they 
think deeply, and fully appreciate a na- 
uon’s means, offensive and defensive. They 
respect aud trust British power, *and are 
proud in being selected as insti'uments for sup- 
porting so great a nation. Gi-eat Britain migl^ 
do worse than consider how far it wQuld be 
Avell to iuti'oduce a system of reliefs amoi^ 
the irregular infantry in India, in the event 
of war with any foreign power, and necessity 
arising for the British Infontiy line bemg 
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employed on the eonlinent or elsewhere, their by a rule which xecognized the right of a |Nura** 
places could be taken in garrison by Sikhs, mount state to succeed in certain casesms the 
The two great clasps of Sikhs are those ultimate heir. In the Jhind successioii case, 
'of the Manjha and the Malwa. The first term where sirdar Sarup Singh, of Baaidpur, 
Manjha, ia applied strictly to the southern claimed the estate of his great grandfather 
part of the Bari Doab near Laliore and Urn- raja Gnjpat Singh, he desired the territory 
ritsur, but vaguely includes all Sikhs to the . to be considered as private property and sub-', 
north of tlie Sutlej. Mahv a comprises ail ject to the ordinary rules of inheritance. But 
to the south of that river as far as Delhi G^pat Singh was a talukdar of the Delhi 
and Bikaneer. The head of the latter emperor, giving him service, and paying 
class is the house of Pathialla with tlie allied revenue, and he was, on one occasion, car- 
families of Nakha, Jhiud, Bhadour, IVlalod, ried to Delhi and kept there a prisoner for 
Badruka, Jiundnn, Dialpura, Laudgharia, three years on account of arreoi's of reve- 
Rampur and Kot Dhunu, and the more dis- nue, by bakshi Naj if Beg ; as, for similar 
tantly connected houses of Faridkot and Ky- reasons, the Pattiala chief was captured and 
thal. Their ancestors were simple Jat pea- taken to Sirhind in the reigji of Muhammad 
sants who migrated from Jeysuhnere about Shah, and as Bhui Lai Singh, the chief of Ky- 
the middle of the sixteenth ceiitui'y. They thal, was carried to Delhi and there tortured, 
continued to follow the hindoo law for a cen- The Malwa Sikhs, when, after a period of 
tury, when they adopted the new faith then comparative independence, they placed them- 
preached by Govind. In the anarchy which selves under the protection of tlie British 
accompanied the decay of (he Mogul power. Government, they assumed to it the same posi- 
the Cis-Sutlej chiefs arose and were saved only tion which they hadbeldtotheemperorofDelhi. 
by British interference from absorption by Their privileges w'ere no greater than before-; 
Bunjeet Singh. Under British firm rule their their competency to alienate estates was no 

further extended ; their relations to the para- 
mount power were no less clearly defined. 
If the right of claiming escheats, on failureof 
lineal heirs, was denied to the British Govern- 
ment, its assumption of the protectorate of the 
states was altogether a mistake. This pro- 
tectorate was a source of constant anxiety, 
trouble and expense. The chiefs, the moment 
that they had escaped the danger of absorp- 
tion by the Lahore maharaja, turned their 
hands against each other, and their perpetual 
disputes and intrigues, gave rise to innumer- 
able political complications and necessitated 
the maintenance of a large force on the' 
north-west frontier. The Gowernment of 
Lahore, rapacious and unscrupulous as it 
might be, was a thousand times better, in 
every way, than that of the Cis-Sutlej chiefs. 
In the procedure followed by Bunjeet Singh, 
the right of collateral succession was al- 
together denied ; and, on failure of lineal male 
heirs, an estate lapsed, unless the maharaja 
re-granted it, as was generally the case, to 
some near relation, on payment of a large 
nazrana or fine. This uozrana, paid by a 
collateral succeeding, was a complete admis- 
sion that such succession was by favour of 
the supreme power, not by right ; yet the 
Sikhs of the Maujha had a far stronger title 
to secure, by collateral succession, the per- 
manency of their chiefships than those of the 
Malwa, for they were true conquerors, pos- 
sessing the lands they had themselves won, 
and independent of the Delhi Government, to 
which the Malwa Sikhs had been subordinate, 
and by conhection with which their privileges 
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law of succession adopted a consistent form. 
The Manjha Sikhs similarly rose to power 
after the last invasions of Ahmed Shah and the 
Affghans, till Runjeet Singh subdued them, 
all except the rajah of Kapurthulla, who 
owed his existence to the fact that his house 
held estates on the British side of the Sutlej. 
Equal division among sons was the ordinary 
rule of Sikh succession, and primogeniture 
was known, though not followed consistently, 
butonly in thetliree great sects of the Phulki&n 
clan, Pathiala, Nabha and Jhind. In theory 
the estate descends to the widow for life, on 
the failure of male heirs, but a widow needs 
protection and hence the custom of marrying 
her to one of her brothers-in-law. But such 
a marriage, even when not Chaddar-dalna or 
Chadr-andazi (throwing a sheet) or iufei'ior, 
hwB never ranked with the vya, shadi, or regu- 
lar marriage with a virgin. In polygamous 
cases that widow has seniority who is of the 
same caste as the deceased husband. The re- 
marriage of Sikh widows is common, and not 
only with brothers-in-law. Third marriages, 
oven, are met with and termed threwa, yet sut- 
tee was prevalent before British rule, the last 
instance being the widow of sirdar Sham Singh 
Attariw^la, who burnt herself with her hus- 
band’s clothes the day after the battle of Sobra- 
on. Most of the principal Sikh families are 
sprang from Chaddar-dalna man-iages, but the 
custom has ceased since the recognition by the 
British Government of the right of adoption, 
the rule of primogeniture and the exclusion of 
females from the speoession. 

The succession to chiefships were governed 
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imd ngtila liad been i«daeed or modified. 
This ^iow h«9 alwnjrs been uplield by tlie 
epurts* and was never questioned till chiefs 
with a grievance began to fee English ofiicers 
to write pamphlets and petitions in their 
favour. It is well for the empire and still 
better for the people of British India that the* 
]aw of lapse^ as followed by iiindoo and ma- 
homedan powers and recognised by ail cdiiefs, 
was put in fonre by all Governors-Gencral 
down to Lord Dulhousie. But when the Bri- 
tish India empire had received its natural 
boundaries and the treading out of the Indian 
mutiny enabled the British at ouce to reward 
loyal ehief's and exact strict guarantees if j 
not for the good government at least against i 
the mis-governmeut of their 8ubje<!t8 in fcuda- i 
tory states, it was no less well that Lord | 
Canning should abolish, or restrict, the law I 
of lapae,0by his Adoption Charter. The Sikh j 
doctrine bears the same relation to the hindoo, ! 
as that of the Protestant Christian does to the j 
Romish. Mohan Lai mentions that the Sikh 
(Tat are polyandrous, and that one brother takes 
bis brother’s wife. Masson also states that the 
Sikhs are polyandrous : but in saying this 
they seem to allude to the custom of Curao, 
also written karao seemingly from “ karana,” 
to cause to do, this being the term given 
among the Jut, Goojur, Ahir, and other races 
and tribes in N. western Himlustun to concu- | 
binage geuerally ; but more especially to , 
marriages of widows with the brother of a [ 
deceased husband. This practice is known to j 
the eastward of the Punjab, by the name of j 
Oorhai, in the Dekhuii of But’hee and, in ! 
other provinces, by the term Dhureecha, is 
followed among several races, bnt is not very 
openly confessed even among them, as some 
degree of dfscredit is supposed to attach to it. 
Amongst the Jat, it is only younger brothers 
who form such connections, elder brothers 
being prohibited from marrying their younger 
brothers’ widows, but among the Jat of Delhi 
even this is not prohibited. This practice has 
been common among several nations of the 
east. The Jews followed it, and in Egypt it 
was admitted for a childless widow to cohabit 
with a brother of the deceased husband. At 
the lime that the laws of Menu were enacted, 
Curao appears to have been a recognized in- 
stitution, but as is not uuusual with the lusti- 
tutes, there is much contradiction between the 
enactments relating to it. From a considera- 
tion of all the passages on the subject, it appears 
that failure of issue was the point on which 
the legality turned. He who was begotten, 
according to law, on the wife of a man deceas- 
ed, or impotent, or disordered, after the due 
authority given to her, is called tike lawful son 
of the wife (Manu, oh. ix, and 176). Fram 
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the fact of Draupadi maivying' the five Paudti 
brothers, it is shown that polyandry must have 
prevailed amongst the heroes of that period ; 
and if polyandry, the practice of Curao was, no 
doubt, not uncommon : indeed, the compiler of 
theMahabhurata,yya8a, was himself appointed* 
to raise up offspring to his deceased l^flier. 
Thi-ve is perhaps no circumstance whidh so 
strongly shows the northerU^'4escent of the 
deified heroes, as the marriaf(e of the five 
Pandu brothers. Herodotus tells us that this 
practice prevailed among the nomadic Scy- 
thians, as it does at present among the Bhotia. 
Tile practice is adopted also with some modi- 
fications by the Nair race of Malabar, between 
whom and the people of the Himalaya, Wilstm 
traces (he obscure vestiges of a ;eonnection. 
Amongst the Jat, (xoojur and Ahir, children 
born to Curao are considered legitimate, and are , 
entitled to inheritance accordingly. Children 
begotten by the women previous to Curao, 
except in the case of fraternal Curao, are 
known by the name of Kudhelura, and do not 
inlierit the property of the father-in-law. 
Sikh-ludies knot the hair at the crown and 
tlirow a white i-obe over it which entirely en- 
velopes the body and gives a conical shape to 
the head. Their features are sharp and angu- 
lar. When a Si^anjee Singh dies, leaving no 
male offspring, his brothers, or his nephews 
of the full blood, assume the right of succes- 
sion, to which the widow or widows become 
competitors. According to the shastra (if 
they may be considered applicable to public 
property and chiefships), the prior title of the 
widows is held ; but, as the Sikhsfollow the cus- 
tom, termed karao or chad’r>dala or chad’r-an- 
dazi, which obtains in every family, with theex- 
ception of those of the Bhaee, the eldest surviv- 
ing brother of the deceased places a white robe 
over, and the uuth, or ring, in the nose of, 
the widow, which ceremony constitutes her 
his wife. This practice accords . with the 
hindoo and Mosaic laws, (Deuteronomy, chap. 
XXV, 5 to 10) and acts as a counter-i^eat 
to the many evils attendant on female rule. 
If tlie free-will of the widow were con- 
sulted, it is scarcely to be doubted, she 
would prefer the possession of power, and 
the charms of liberty, to the alternative of sa- 
crificing her claims to her brother-in-law, and 
taking her station amongst his rival wives. 
Judging from the masculine disposition, wank 
of modesty and of delicate feeling, which 
torm the characteristic features of Sikh females, 
necessity, and not choice, must have led them 
to yield to the adoption of an usage, which 
must often be repugnant to their natures^ and 
disgusting to their thoughts. TigayawoleyH 
says, *' If a brother die without i^e imne, 
let another approach the widow in kiia prioper 
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atesoii.” Aud Menu ordains, ** having espous* They are purely religiotia ohamet^rs ; dsf* 
ed her in duo form, she being clad in a white voting tliomselves to prayer ..and mediilitioii^ 
ix>b6.” The Bhaee tribes of Khytul and and are usually collected in their sangat, col*- 
other places, although they reject the union leges or convents, they also travel about to 
by kurawa, yet set aside the claims of a widow, places of pilgrimage, generally in parties of 
in favour of the brothers and nephews of one some strength. They profess poverty, al- 
dying without male issue. The widows of the though they uever solicit alms; and al- 
, Bhaee tribes receive small jagirs for their sup- though ascetics, they place no merit in 
port during life. Captain Cunningham, writing wearing mean garments, or dispensing al- 
of the Sikhs whilst they were still a ruling na- together with clothes ; on the conimry, they 
tion,say8alivingspiritpossessestlie wholcSikh are in general well dressed, and, allowing 
, people, and the impress of Govind has not only I the wldskers and beard to grow, are not 
elevated and altered the constitution of their > iinfrequently of a venerable and imposing ap- 
iniDds,but has operated materially and given pearance. Though usually practising cell- 
amplitude to their physical frames. The bacy, it does not ap|>ear to be a necessary 
features and external form of a whole condition: they are generally the ministrant 
people have been modified, and a Sikh chief is ; priests, but their office consists chiefly in 
not more distinguishable by Ins stately person | rending and expounding the writings of Na- 
and free and manly bearing than a minister i iiuk and Govind Singh, us collected in the 
of his faith is by a lofty thoughtfulness of | Aili Grant'll and Das Padshah-ki-, Grant’ll, 
look, which marks the fervour of his soul, i With that fondness for sensible objects of 
and his persuasion of the near presence of the j reverence which clniracterizes the natives of 
Divinity. This phy6i<!al change has been I India, the book is also worshipped, and 
noticed by Sir Alexander Burues, ('i'ravels, j rupees, flowers, and fruits are presented by 
i, 285, and ii, 39), by Elphinstone ; (History j the votaries, which become, of course, the 
of India, ii, 564), and it also slightly struck i property of the officiating Udasi. In return, 
Malcolm (Sketches, p. 129.) Similarly, a the Udasi not uncommonly adopts the pre- 
change of aspect, as well as* of dress, &c., may seutation ol‘ the Prasada. Mr. Moorcroft 
be observed in the descendant^ of such members said he had selilom met with persons of more 
of hindoo families as became raahotnedans simple, unaffected, and pious manners than 
one or two centuries ago, and whose personal the U<lasi. 

appearance may yet Ix^ readily compared with The Oanj division is not numerous, 

that of their undoubted braliminical cousins in and little is known of it. 
many parts of Malwa and U|iper India. The The Ramrnyi deriva their appellation from 
whole character of individuals seems ennobled that of Ram Rai (son or grandson of liar Bai), 
on their becoming niahomedans, and the nutu- who disputed unsuccessfully the succession to 
ral dignity of the human race is never more the* pontificate with Har Krisliin, son of Har 
beautii^ully seen than when a mahomedan I Bai. Their uistiiuttion from the other Sikhs 
calmly but proudly says mai moosalman boon : I is more of a political than a religious com- 
and so it is with the Sikh sect whose open plexion. 

manly bearing is a consfdcuous featui’e in The Snthreh Shnhi are more common than 
their character. The Sikhs wear a kind the two preceding; they lead u vagabond 
of breeches instead of girding up their loins life, l>egging and singing songs, mostly of a 
after the manner of tiie hiiidoos. The adop- moral or mystical tendency. They are not 
tion of the “ hutch,” or breeches, is of us inucdi uiifi’equently gamblers, drunkards, and thieves, 
importaiice to a Sikh boy a.s was the iiivesti- and are lield in great ilisrepnte. Th'*y look 
ture with the “ toga vii ilis,” to a Boman up to Tegh Bahadur, the father of guru 
youth. Tile Sikh women are distiiigui.shed Govind, as their founder, 
from hindoos of their sex by some variety of The Govind Shiyhi form the most ira- 
dress, but chiefly by a higher top-knot of hair, portaiit division of the Sikh community; 

TheSikh, or NauukShulii, are classed under being, in fact, tiie political association to 
seven distinctions, all recognizing Naiiuk as which the name is iqiplied, or to the Sikh 
their primitive iii.structor, and ail professing nation genernlly. Although professing to 
to follow his doctrines, but separated from derive their national faith from Nanuk, and 
each other by variations of practice, or by a holding his memory in veueration, the feith 
distinct and peculiar teacher. At the risk of ! they follow is widely different from the quiet- 
some repetitions, the following notices of the ism of that reformer, and is chiefly of a 
sects may be given ; worldly and warlike spirit. Guru Govind 

The Udasi may be regarded as the genuine devoted his followers to steel, and hence the 
disciples of Nanuk, professing (as the name worship of the sword, as well as its employ- 
denotes) indifference to* worldly vicissitudes, ment, agaiust both mabomedaus and hindoos. 
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laatittttiouB he aeperated the Sikhs, in 
politiCel constitution as well as religious tenets, 
from the' hindoos, though thej still worship 
the deities of that people, aud derive their 
legends from the same source. The Croviud 
Singhi pay great veueratiou to brahmids, 
notwithstanding their avowed rejection of 
caste. 

The Nirmala differ but little from the 
Udasi, and are, perhaps, still closer adhe- 
rents to the doc.triues of the founder (as 
the name imports), professing to be free from 
all worldly stain, and leading u wholly reli- 
gious life. They oijserve celibacy, and dis- 
regard their personal appearance, often 
going nearly naketl. They are not, like the 
Udasi, assembled in colleges, nor do they 
hold any particular form of divine service, 
but coniine tlieir devotion to speculative me- 
ditation* on, or perusal of, the writings of 
Nauuk, Kabir, and other Unitarian teachers. 
They are always solitary, supported by their 
disciples or opulent individuals, and are often 
known as sble expounders of the Vedanta 
philosophy, in which tiie bralimins do not 
disdain to become their scholars. 

The Naga or naked mendicants, are not 
distinguishable from tlie Nirmala, except iu 
going without clothes. 

Masson says it is no unusual arrange- 
ment for the many brothers of a family to 
have a wife in common, and he had known the 
soldiers of M. Allard request permission to 
visit their homes, alleging that their brotliers 
had gone on a journey, and their wives are 
alone. The plea was considered a good one. 
Such customs must uot be itnp.utable to them 
as Sikhs, they are rather the rcniaius of an 
ancient and rude state of society. It must 
also be observed, that trespasses on the rules 
of decency must be made by tliemselves and 
amongst themselves ; liberties talceii by stran- 
gers would be held as crimes, aud resented ac- 
cordingly. 

The Sikhs in the time of the guru flovind, 
assumed the title of Singh. This literally 
means a lion, but since the time of the guru 
Govind, it is applied to all Sikhs, as their 
distinctive appellation, meaning metaphori- 
cally, a champion warrior. The Sikhs should 
abstain from the use of tobacco and all intoxi- 
cating drugs. 

The bulk of the Sikh sect are converts from 
the Jat, a great race, along the banks of the 
Indus fropi the Punjab to Sindh and to tlie 
banks of the Jumna in Hurriana, iu the N. 
West Provinces, Bhurtpore, Dholpor and 
Bekanir, some oTwhom according to Wilson 
claim to have come from Ghuzni aud the far 
west and others claim to be descended from 
the -Yftdu, the rajah of Bhurtpore is a Jat. 
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They are supposed to be the descrntdants of 
the Gets and Yue-ehi of antiquity. They are 
a bold industrious people, and there are two 
sub-divisions of them, the Dhe and Hele, or 
Pach-hade and Deswale, but there are many 
tribes. They are partly of the Sikh, partly 
hindoo and partly of the mahomedan religion. 

The Gurumukhi is a modification of the 
Devamigari alphabet devised by the Sikhs : it 
does not differ in shape, but the foi'ms of many 
of the letters are interchanged. The institu- 
tionary di.-«cipline of a young Khalsa Sikh is 
very compendious : when he cun bend a bow, 
wield a sabre, and mount a hoi-se, his iustruc- 
tion is completed. Talking aloud is so habi- 
tual to a Sikh that he bawls a secret in your 
ear, a boisterous and rude habit due perhaps 
to their living almost constantly in a camp, in 
which the voice certainly loses tliut nice 
modulated tone which distinguishes the more 
polished inhabitants of cities. When Ranjit 
Singh died, his corpse was placed upon a 
splendidly gilt car, constructed in the form of 
a ship, with sails of gilt cloth to waft him into 
paradise. It was borne upon the shoulders 
of soldiers, preceded by a body of native 
musicians, playing their wild and melancholy 
airs. His four queens, dressed in their most 
sumptuous apparel, then followed, each iu a 
separate gilt chair, borne upon the shoulders of 
their attendants ; tlie female slaves following 
on foot. Before each of the queens was 
carried a large mirror, and gilt parasol, the 
emblems of their ran k . After them came the 
successor to the throne, the maharajah Kur- 
ruck Singh, attended by the whole of the 
Sikli sirdars, barefooted, and clothed in white, 
none but persons of noble rank being permit- 
ted to join the procession. To the last moment, 
the queens exhibited the most perfect equani- 
mity, far from evincing any dread of the 
terrible death which awaited them, they 
appeared in a high state of excitement, and as- 
cended the funeral pile with alacrity. The 
slaves alsoappcared perfectly resigned, but less 
eiitbusiastic. The body of the maharajah 
having been placed upon the pile, his queens 
seated themselves around it, when the whole 
were covered over with a canopy of the most 
costly Kashmir shawls. Tlie'mahurajuh Kur- 
ruck Singh then taking a lighted torch in his 
hand, pronounced a short prayer, set fire to the 
pile, and in an instant the whole mass, being 
composed of very ignitible material, was in 
flames. The noise from the tom-tom drums 
aud shouts of the spectators immediately 
drowned any exclamation from the wretched 
victims. It was with some difficulty that the 
rajah Dbyan Singh (Buujeet’s minister), under 
strong excitement, was prevented tturow- 
ing himself into the. flames. Coosidsnible 
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4#ttbl hM bedn thrown orer the sincerity of 
intended act of self-devotion ; bnt the 
general opinion was that lie fnity intended, it 
> mm the apparent absence of any motive fur 
'hypocrisy. The ashes of- the founder of the 
Sikh dynasty were afterwards culiected to- 
gether and thrown into the Ganges, in con- 
formity with the religious custom of the 
country.— Afwlcolm’s Sikhs, pp. 7, 116, 129- 
130 : Steinbaeh's Punjaub, pp. 18-19 ; Major 
M. Sdwardet' Jullundhur Report on Infan- 
ticide', Maleolm’s Journeu, Fo/. i, p. 435: 
The Lcne of Inheritance to Chief ships as oh- 
tented by the Sihhs previous to the annexation 
of the Punjab, by Lepel Gri^n, H. C. S., 
asutkor of “ The Punjab Chiefs,” Lahore, 
Punjab Printing Company, Liutited, 1869; 
Barnes Travels, Vot. i, pp. 284-85 ; Major j 
Brovonds observations OH India Tracts, VoLii, 
/». 4 5 Phil. Recherches sur les Egyptiens et les 
Chinois ; Selections from the Mahabharata, 
pp. 8, 66; Elliot's Sup. Gloss Tod's Rajas- 
than, Vol. i, pp. 6, 60, 322, 605 ; Pennant's 
Mindustan ; Chutjieldts Hindustan ; Re- 
cherches sur les Langues, Tartares, pp. 1, 
3 ; Kennedy on the Origin of Languages, 
p. 57; OverlandMail ; Masson's Jour n., Vol. 
iypp- 435, 451 ; Mohun Lai's Jonrn., p.9 ; 
Wards View of the Hindus, Vol. ii, pp. 
273-4 ; As. Res., Vol. xi ; McGregor's His- 
tory of the Sikhs, Vot i, pp. 44, Kl, 236-37- 
Browne' s Indian Infanticide, pp, lld/o 117; 
Prinsep's Antiquities, by Thomas, p. 286 ; 
Professor Wilson, in Transactions of R. As. 
/Society ; Captain Cunningham's History of 
the Sihhs, pp. 3, 9, 79, 90, 118, 185 ; 
Marquis of Hastings' Private Juur., Vol. i, 
p. 287 ; Aitchison, B. C. S., Treaties, Jonrn., 
Ac., pp. 8, 9, 227, 229 ; Lepell Griffin's 
Law of Inheritance ; History of the Panjab, 
Vols. i, ii,pp. 8,9, 120, 123, 130, 147 to 
150, 311 ; See Affghan, Amritsir, Buber, 
Banda, Boonga, Discs, Hindoo, liulin, Jat., 
Jnt, Kajar, Kamaon, Kaudaliar, Khyber, 
Ifabomedanism, Manja, Odassi, Prasada, Buu- 
jit» Scythia, Sikhs, Singh, Tarautara Yeuti. 

SIKHA, Sans. The tuft of hair which 
hindoos ai*e accustomed to leave when shaving 
their heads is called in Sanscrit the Sikha, in 
Tamil the Kudumi ; a considerable number of 
Soropean'missionaries have come to regard the 
wearing of this tuft as a badge of hindooism, 
and reqnire the natives employed in the mis- 
sions to cat off their kudumi as a sine qua non 
to their reteotionof mission employment. The 
idoi-worshippiog hindoos believe tlmt llie top 
of the head including tlie anterior and pos- 
terior fontanelles is the . most sacred pai*t of 
'the body. They say that the fontanel te is 
the resklenee of the deity, and call it the 
*4op eye.’ They think also that it is the 
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fonatein of the generating Said of mih 
which supplies "^t^e lowcfr members df tin 
body when I'cqnired ; they consider that each 
holy and useful parts of the body mnst nht 
without good reason be left uncovered and 
hence they say is the necessity of protecting 
those spots by a tuft. A sect of sanyasi, how- 
ever, walk about with bald heads pretending 
that they have entirely renounced the world, 
passed tlie lower steps of ritualism in the lad- 
der to ascend to heaven and are living in close 
communion with God, constantly looking at 
him with their tup eye. The sanyasi of this 
sect do away with their sacred thread, also, 
evidently showing that they regard the kudumi 
in the same light as the other ceremonies be- 
longing to tlie lower step of tlie heavenly ladder. 
Wlieii a liindoo w’ife is in the family-w'iiy the 
husband allows his hair to grow without being 
shaved. After the coiihnement, if tjiie child 
be R boy, he, on the 16th day, rises up early 
ill tlie morning, performs ablutions, comes 
home with a wet head, enters the room where 
the child is laid, takes a few drops of water 
from his wet kudumi, pours them into the 
child’s mouth and then for the first time sees 
and handies the child. After this ceremony 
he shaves his hair as usual. When the bin- 
doo parents think it necessary to shave the 
Iiead of the.cliild they consult an astrologer 
who fixes an auspicious day when the barber' 
is invited to do his duty. A small image of 
Pillayar, the son of Siva, is made, before wliich, 
on a plantain leaf, a thali or platter filled 
with paddy, a broken cocoaiiut, and some 
pbintaiii fruit are laid and incense offered to 
the image. The barber puts his razor before 
the image and worships it, and then begins 
the sacred rite of sliaving, by putting his 
razor around the “top eye” and leaving a 
circular portion of hair over the sacred 
spot unshaven. The brahmin father holds 
tlie hair of the child at the crown of the 
head, and puts the razor around it, while 
Jiis guru repeats certain mantra and then 
shaves the rest of the hair himself, or asks 
somebody else to do it. It is the custom with 
certain castes to wet the head with the juice 
of the cocoanut kernel beginning with the 
circular portion of hair to be left as kudumi. 
A portion of the jnice thus used is then poured 
at the foot of a palmyra tree as an offenog to 
Parvati, the sakti or consort of Siva. The 
liindoo believes that the way of extracting 
toddy from the palmyra was taught by Par^ 
vati, and to this day it is the costom of. the 
palmyra-climbers to make special offerings 
to her when they begin their career. The 
hair tiiaven from the head of a little child, 
especially from the head of the &«t-herB» 
must not be thoaghtlenly throwa timff 
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as it k derived ii‘om ilie father 
}f die*ehtld, who allowed his hair to gi'ow 
jDsbaveD with a specinl tow for the safety 
>f the child from the time of its coucep- 
don till its birth. Some old men say that 
it was formerly the custom to burn the hair 
arith certain ceremonies as the Nazarites 
of the Hebrews did theirs. The shaven hair 
is now in general carefully enclosed in a silver 
ease, and tied around the waist of the child us 
an amulet to ward off sic.knesC. Some people 
tie them in a cloth and carefully preserve 
them in pots. The circular portion left 
on the head most be carefully kept and oiled, 
while the rest of the hair shaven must thus 
be respectfully treated, otherwise the pros- 
perity and welfare of the child is endangered 
If the parents lose their children successive- 
ly one after another, they keep the kudumi at 
the back pf the child’s head on the posterior 
fontanelle, and if the child survive the period 
in which the one previous to it died, the 
parents go about asking alms, make a feast to 
the paudarams, take oiF the “ tail” as it is 
.called, and then remove the kudumi to the 
front of the head. 

When a boy has become old enough to go 
to school, or has so far advanced in study ivs to 
begin to write on thecadjan or palm leaf, a feast 
is made by the parents and in one corner of the 
house previously daubed with cow-dung, a 
small image of Pillayar is made, before which is 
placed an offering of plain fruit and cocoanuts. 
The schoolmaster writes in a cadjan book, 
respectfully places it before the image, and 
worships it. The boy is then called before 
the image, and while he is standing there 
with great veneration and awe, the scltool- 
m'aster touches him by his kudumi, divides it 
into three parts, and after having plaited them 
together, puts over the kudumi at the crown 
of the head some raw rice and some sacred 
amgu grass and worships it. Some add to 
these tilings, a little raw paddy, sacrad ashes 
and flowers, and tie them in the plaited kudu- 
mi. The schoolmaster then respectful ly takes 
the cadjan book, and delivers it into the hands 
of the scholar, while the scholar respectfully 
puts the ooooanut and the other offerings into 
the hands of the schoolmaster, and while doing 
so, the scholar is taught to repeat some congra- 
tulatory words thus : — “ Book and learning 
to me. Cocoanut and money to the teacher.” 
It was formerly the custom with several 
lads to wear their hair Ipng, tied up in a knot 
at the back of the head nearly after the 
manner in which women usually wear their 
hair. This, however, was not usual before 
they became of age unless under peculiar 
TOWS. The devotees of Parvati believe that 
their god^s is extremely pleased with this 
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fashion, and in honour of her sliil wear 'theiir 
hair in this manner. The Maravar caste in 
South Travaucore wear kudumi until they are 
about 12 years of age« and then allow their hair 
to grow long, and tie it up in a koot/at the back 
of the head. Until very recently each caste 
difiered from anotlier in the way of wearing 
tlie kudumi. A Slianar never dared to imitate a 
brahmin, nor a Pariah a Soodra. AlthoOgh 
the sacred spot of the head ‘which ought to be 
adorned witli the kudumi did not differ, yet the 
manner, quantity and position of the kudumi 
differed in eacli caste. The chief use of the 
kudumi, however is in the performance of a 
funeral ceremony urgently uecessary for the 
salvation of a married man. A Tamil poet ia 
describing the iameutations of a king who 
performed penance for obtaining the gift of a 
son, says that a father can enter Siva’s para- 
dise in no other way than by his son perform- 
ing tho funeral ceremony. Tlie hindoos believe 
that a man so soon as he is married, Commits a 
serious sin that retiders him lialde to hell. 
When he dies he has no alternative but to 
suffer its torments unless prevented by the 
ceremony which his sou performs. In order 
to quench the Are of hell, the son must un- 
cover tlie sacred portion of his bead by .shaving 
off the kudumi, must put upon it a new pot 
full of water, that it may therefrom alisorb the 
virtue of queiichiug the hell fire, musj: walk 
with it three times around the deceased parent, 
each time cutting a new hole in the pot that 
the water may sprout out as he walks along, 
and on the third time must break the pot at 
the head of the bed of the deceased parent, and 
pour a few drops of this sained water into 
tho mouth of the corpse in the same man- 
ner as the parent poured a drop of water 
into the mouth of the son while an infant. He 
also puts a small coin into the mouth that the 
deceased may reward with it the porter of the 
next world. The Romans also did so that the 
deceased might pay Charon the feny-man of 
hell for a passage across tlie Styx. The cutting 
off of the kudumi on this funeral occasion is not 
regarded us a token of sorrow but is consider- 
ed as an essential requisite for perfoming the 
funeral ceremony which is absolutely neces- 
sary lor the eternal welfare of the deceased 
parent. No one .but the heir of the deceased 
cuts off the kudumi, and that at no other time 
but ou the Qocasion of the parent's death. A 
father may 1090 a dozen children but he never 
thinks of shaving off his kudumi as a sign <it 
sorrow. On the 16 th day it is generally the 
custom to oerfbrm another ceremony in ordnr 
to send up the spirit of the deceased to heayea^ 
for, , until the ceremony is performed; tike 
spirit of the deceased is supposed te hover 
about the grave. After this the m» allows 
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IA% hair to pfrowforoue year as a token of is said to be pleased with Kondeiv another 
aorrow, at the expiration of which he ^akes form of the sikba. Parvati the mother of tlie 
a feast to brahmans and oUieri, shaves his world corresponds with Magna Mater, tiie 
hair and wears the kudumi. It is true that grandmother of Bacchus, 
the hindoo races of brahmans styled the A remarkable command is given to the Is- 
twice*born, do not out off the kudumi on the raelites in Lev. xix, 27: — He shall not 
occasion of performing the ceremony for the round the corners of your head or literally 
, deceased parent, bemtise his being regciiornt- *ye shall not go ronud,’ t. e., with a razor, 
ed by the sacred thread, imparts full power ^ the sides of thy head.’ ” The Sepfuagint 
to his prayers and other ceremonial (hat are renders this, ^ Do not make Sisoen of the hair 
absolutely neces^ary for the salvation of the of your head.’ The Greek Lexicographers 
deceased parent. Tlie Chinese who wear their | say that Sisoen though not a Greek word 
hair very much like the kudumi, believe that means a lock, or circular portion of hair 4eft 
unless certain ceremonies are performed with unshaven, and conseerafed to Saturn. This 
a knot in the kudumi, the deceased cannot go Saturn is the grand-father of Bacchus, who 
to heaven. From what certain Tamil poets j is thought to cones pond with Siva. In some 
have sung, it is evident (.hat they have regarded respects Saturn also resembles Siva. Are- 
tlie kudumi ill the same light us tlie saered cent commentator says on the above text, ‘ It 
thread oT the hrahmaiis. One says, ^ What seems probable tliat this fashion had been 
is caste but the sa«*red thread and the kudumi.’ learned by the Israelites in Egyp|^, for the 
Another says, ^ The sacred thread, kudumi | ancient Egyptaius had their dark locks cropped 
and other ceremonies of (he brilliant sacred ; short or shaved witli great nicety, so that ^hat^ 
writings were tliey born with you ?’ In a remained on the crown appeared in the form 
letter sent by a learned caste hindoo, he says, of a circle surrounding tlie head. Frequently 
wearing the kudumi is as important to us as . a lock or tuft of hair was left on the hinder 
the sacred thread is to a brahman. Not to ; part of the iteud, the rest being cut round in 
wear the kudumi renders a man guilty, and ; the form of a ring, as the Turks, Chinese, 
liable to hell, Naraga-prerbathee. The gold- i and Hindoos do at the present day. 
emiths say that their god Visvakarma sprung ■ Poole says, ‘ the Gentiles cut their hair 
from the third eye of Siva with sacred thread j for die worship of devils or idols to whom 
and kudumi, and that his devotees wear ! young men used to consecrate their hair as 
kudumi in order to resemble him just as the | Homer, Plutarch and many others write.’ 
Saivaite devotees wear the Chadci in order | Professor Vitringa looks upon this man- 
to resemble Siva. Herodotus siij^s that the j ner of trimming the hair in a circular form 
Arabians cut their hair in such a manner ; while the rest of the head is shaven, as a 
tliat the circumference of their bead is found ' symbol of the sun equally diffusing his rays 
to be round all about as if they had been cut which the ancients culled liis hair. The 
with a bowl in imitation of Bacidius and in Eomansare said to have worn the liair of the 
honour of him. He says also that the Ma- head uncut, either loose or bound behind in 
cians, a people of Sybia, cut their hair round a knot and consecrated it to Apollos. 
so as to leave a tuft on the top of the head, j The Karamalar, a sudrn race of South Tra- 
We learn from Homer that it was customary vancore, contend that the kudumi originally 
for parents to dedicate to some god the hair belonged to them, and that the brahmins after- 
of their children which they cut off when wards copied it from them. The author of 
they came to manhood. Achilles at the ftine- the Arnunchala Purana describes the de- 
ral of Patroclus, cut off his golden locrks moiis who accompanied Yeeraputram in his 
which his father had dedicated to the river- expedition agaiustDacca, with kudumi. These 
god Sperchias. From Virgil it appears that demons can refer to no other than the abori- 
tbe topmost lock of hair was dedicated to the gines of Southern India, who molested the 
infernal gods. In Athens it is said Hercules Aryans in the performance of their religious 
and Apollos were the chief deities selected ceremonies. See Hair, 
for dedicating the hair, to the first by the SIKH AMHAT, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 

knmbler part of the community, and the latter Nagporc, with a hard, yellow timber . — CaL 
by the more wealthy. Tertuliian speaks of Cat. Ex. 1862. 

an extraordinary rite about the dedication of SIKHABI, a mountain stronghold or hill- 
tbe hair of infants which was practised even fori. — Forbes^ Eleoen years in Ceylon^ VoL 
before they well had any hair, and that cut off ii, p. 2. 

when they were named* One of the rites SIKHI, Hind., of Murree, &c. Euonymas 
pleasing to Siva of the hindoos, is wearing fimbriata or E. bamiltonii. 

Bikha, and his son Fiilayar is invoked when SIKHUNAS, see Jatamansi. 

any infant’s head is to be shaved. Parvati ( SIKI, Hind. Euonymus fimbriata* 
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low and olive^ with a tittle monatacfae on the 
lips: broad chest and strong-armed but small- 
honed with small wrists, hands and feet. The 
Lepcha is honest, timid and peaceful with mild 
and frank features. The Lepeha are a dirty, 
good-natured people, resembling in character 
the Mongol beyond the Chinese Wall. The 
L6pcdia throws over him loosely a cotton 
cloak striped with bine, white and red, and 
uses an upper garment with sleeves in the 
cold weatlier : a broad umbrella-shaped hat 
of leaves and a pent house of leaves in the rains* 
The women dress in silk skirt and petticoat, 
with a sleeveless woollen cloak, TheLepcha 
man carries a long, heavy and straight kinfe 
serving for all purposes to which a knife can 
henpplied. They drink the M urwn, thefermeut- 
to the gangetic valley, it. is open to the full force : ed juice of the Eleiisine coracana, which gives 
of the rnousooii, its rains therefore are heavy, a drink, acidulous, refreshinir and slightly iu- 
nlmost iiyinteiTupled, and are accompanied by ! toxicHting, and not unlike hock or sauterue 
a dense fog and a saturated atmosphere. The ' in its flavour. Their songs and the music of 
.rainy winds sweep almost without interrup- | their barnhoo flute is monotonous. They 
tion up to the base of Kaiichinjanga, (28,178 | marry hefore maturity, the brides being pur- 
feet) tlie loftiest mounlain and most enormous ; chased hy money or serviee. The Lepcha, 
mass of snow in the world. The snow-level like the Borneo Dyak, kindle a fire by the 
is here 16,000 feet. The two principal i friction of sticks. The Lepcha bqrn or bury 
sources of the Teesta river are tlie Lachen j their dead. In their food they use mouii- 
and the Lachung, these run in two valleys i tain spinach, fern tops, fungi and nettles, 
which are separated hy a lofty snowy range | Their ailments are small pox, goitre, remit- 


SIMM. 

^ , 

called See**i by the Nepaulese, 
and the Sikimese themselves is styled 
Becjpii or the Uice-growing place. Sikim 
occupies an intermediate position between 
Nepal and Bliotau : a cousiderable part of 
it belongs to the British, the rest is main- 
tained by British influence and authority. 
Sikim is the country between the Teesta 
river and the Siiighaleela ranges and consists 
of the valley of the Teesta river, which with 
its tributaries druiii the whole territory. Its 
great tributary is the Banjit river which, atfirst | 
separated hy a mountniu range, joins it from' 
the west, flowing for a short distance parallel 
to the plains, through a deep ravine not 1,000 
feet al)t)ve the sea, lo the north of a transverse 
range elevated 28,000 feet. Being opposite 


projected to the south-west, tlie valleys are 
somewhat sheltered, and the perpetual snow- 
line rises to above 18,000 feet. From tiie 
level of the sea to an eleva.tioii of 12,000 feet, 
*Sikim is covered with dense forest of tall 
umbrageous trees. At 10,000 feet, on the 
summit of Tanglo, yew appears. "J'here are 
in Sikim about 2,770 species of flowering 
plants and 150 ferns. In the Darjcling dis- 


tent fevers and rheumatism. Darjeling has a 
mixed population of the Sikim, Nepaul*and 
Diiarina Bhoteiib, also LefHjba and Pahari. 
Dr A. Cninphell tells us that a gradual increase 
of population has taken place under British 
rule ; fi*om a few setattered tribes in 185S 
to upwards of 60,000 in 1870. They con- 
sist of Brahmin.^ and liajpoots, few iii num- 
ber, with a sanscritic tongue, and an Indo- 


trict, ill addition to the Europeans, hindoos and j European physiognomy, confined to Nepal, 
mahomedaiis from the plaiu.s, the population : The Rhu, Majar and Gooroiig, a mixture of 
consists of Nepalese ; of the Blioteah from i hindoos and Mongolians with features of a 
Bhutan, Tibet and Sikkim ; of the Lepcha [ type belonging to the hitter, comparatively 
and Mechi wlio are considered the prior o<!- j free from caste prejudices and speaking the 
cupaiits of Sikim. The Rnjbausi of Sikim j Parbutfu dialect. They are short and squat 
are the Koch or Kooch race, of the same • highlanders, and make good soldiers. The 


desccnias the rnjnli ofCooph Uuliar, on Avhidi 
account tliey call themselves Rajliunsi. In 
the plains of Sikim, tlie Baj-baiisi and Ben- 
gali ai'e in equal numbers. The Mechi in- 
habit that portion of the Terai, which lies 
tinder the hills. They are a migratory race 
who have no caste distinctions and live by 
cultivating the virgin soil. Tiie coiinh'y of 
Sikim and Darjeling is the land of the Lepcha, 
a Bhot race who are hemmed in between tlie 
Newar and otlier Nepal tribes and the L’hopa 
of Bhutan on the east, the Lepcha area being 
barely 60 miles in bi-eadth. His physiognomy 
is markedly Mongolian, stature short, from 4 
feet 5 inches to 5 ; face, broad and flat, nose 

depi'essedi eye oblique, chin beardless, skin sal- 
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Blioteali, Lepclin, and Muormi are buddbist 
and speak the Tibeiaii language. They are 
strong and active and incline strongly to the 
Mongolian race- Tlie Limbo, Sunwai* and 
Chepang possess a small Mongolian type, 
strongest ill the Limbo, and their language 
is referable to either the Tibetan or Indian 
standard. The Mechi, Dhiroal and Gharo 
are lowland tribes with a Mongolian physiog- 
nomy, but are neither hindoos, buddhists nor 
mahomedans. Tiie Tlinroo and Dhunwar are 
buddhists or mahoinednns with fair and barely 
Mongolian features. The Bahir, Kebent, 
Amatti, Maralia, Dhanook and Dom are not 
Mongolian, but a dark race speaking Hindi or 
Bengalee. The Koch or Baj-bansi' are a 
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moe of dftrk hindoo3 inhobitinji' the Teret of 
Kepal and Stkim, hut who have spread ii^to 
British territory. The term Sikim Bhotea is 
applied to thd more recent immigrants from 
Tibet, who h'nve settled in Sikim, and nre an 
industrious, well conducted {leople. The Blio- 
tea, aeain, of Bholan, to the eastward, bear the 
worst reputation (and most deservedly) of any 
of the numerous people who flock to Darjeling. 
These should not be confounded with any 
other Bhotean tribes of Thibet, Sikkim or 
Nepal. The mountain slopes are so steep, 
that the spurs, or little shelves, are the only 
sites for habitations between the very rare 
flats on the river banks, and the mountain 
ridges, above 6,000 feet, beyond wliicJi eleva- 
'tion, cultivation is rarely if ever carried by 
the natives of Sikim. Firing the forest is so 
easy in the drier mouths of the^'ear, that a good 
deal of cultivation is met with on the spurs, 
at and below .5,000 feet, the level most affect- 
ed by the Lepciia, Limbo and Sikim Bhotea. 
The varieties of grain are diflferent, hut as 


' sntat ■■ ■ 
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sajsi in fact the people who hav^ beeh iWi^ 
oeously called Cliioese Tartars and are ij^reality 
of the same race as the Tibetans, beinga family 
of the great division of Eleuth Tartai^s or EaU 
muks. ' Sikim contains the Lepcha and Limba 
dialei^ts. The Sikim Tenii gives us the Dhi- 
mal, the Bodo or Mechi and the Koch which 
latter also occupy the plains of Koch Bahari 
and the northern parts of Runjpoor, Dinaj- 
poor and Purneah. At the base of the Sikim 
Himalaya, under the hill station of Darjeeling 
the great mass of the lofty hills is composed of 
schistoze rocks of various characters consider- 
ably disturbed and contorted. These are de- 
cidedly different from, and more recent than, 
the gneissoze rocks of the greatest portion of 
India. Near the base of the hills, and faulted 
against these rocks at high angles, there is a 
small extent of sandstone and black shales, 
which contain vertebrata,pecopteris,^c., simi- 
lar to those occurring in the great coal-fields of 
Bengal. These fossils are peculiarly inter- . 
esting, from the fact of their being changed 


many as eight or ten kinds are thrown without I into graphite, and occurring in beds which 


iirigatioii by the Lepcha, and the produce is 
described as eighty-fold. Mucli of this suc- 
cess is due to the great dampness of the cli- 
mate ; were it not for this, the culture of the 
grain would probably be abaniloncd by the 
Lept*ha, who never remain for more than 
three seasons on one spot. The average 
rain-fall at Naini Tal i.s 88 inches. Naini 
Tal is elevated 6,500 feet on the last spurs 
of the Gogar, overhanging the plains of 
Rohilkhuud. Alraorah is 15 miles further than 
Naini Tal from the plains and it is at 5,500 
feet, but only ti4 inches of rain-fall. The fall 
at Darjeling is 165 inches. Oak trees, maple 
and other mountain trees throw out great 
knots in the places to which thp Balauophora 
attach themselves. These knot.s are hollowed 
out into the wooden cups by the Lep<;ha of 
Tibet. Some of the Lepcha cups are sup- 
posed to be antidotes to poison ; they are of 


themselves have a very strongly marked 
graphitic character. They are of very limit- 
ed extent ; the greater portion of the sand- 
stones, which in this section exhibit a thick- 
ness of some thousand feet, belonging' to a 
series of a much more recent date, and which 
has been subjected to a much smaller 
amount of disturbance and alteration. This 
upper group contains many large stems, in all 
observed cases prostrate, and in most cases 
giving evidence of great wear and long ex- 
posure previously to being imbedded ; and in 
some of the fiuer and more earthy deposits 
an abundance of leaves occur, of the same 
general ctiai’ncter as those occurring in Bur- 
mah and Tenasserim. This *group was 
therefore provisionally referred to the plio- 
cene age. No traces of the great nummulitic 
series have been observed in this district. 
The whole of Sikim presents a region of 


i peculiar pale coloured wood and <! 0 st a great i flora which is the best investigated of any dis 
sum, but common cups cost only 4d, or 6rf. * xi.. 

They are all imported into Tibet from the 
Himalaya. The Lepcha have no caste dis- 
tinctions, but they speak of themselves as be- 
longing to 9 ne or other of the following sec- 
tions : — 

Burphoong Phoocho. Tunjryeld. 

Uddiiig Phoocho. Linrksom. 

Thuijokb Phoocho. Therim. 

Sundyang. Sougme. 

Sugoot. 

Captain J. D. Herbert, when writing of 
the Lepcha race, described them as the same 
people whom he bad met with at Nailang, at 
Jahnabbi, at Sbipchi on the Sutlej, in Hanga- 
mng, and at Lari in Ladak. They are, he 
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trict easf of Kumaon, and unites the floras of 
Nepal, Bhotan, East Tibet, and the Khassia 
mountains, being hence, in a geographico** 
botanical point of view, one of the most im- 
portant provinces in India, if not in all 
Asia. In Sikim and Bhootan there are twelve 
Conifera;, viz., three Junipers, Yew ; Cn- 
pressus funebris, Abies webbiann, A. brunno- 
uiana and A. smithiaua. Larch, Pinas excelsa 
and longi folia, and Podocarpus neriifolia. 
Four of these, viz., Larch, Cupressus fune- 
bris, Podocarpus neriifolia and Abies brun- 
Doniana, are not common to the north-weat 
Himalaya, west of Nepal, and the other eight 
are common. The region of Sikim is per- 
haps the most productive in fleshy fungi ef 
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noy; in ihe woi^d, bo^ M r^^vds nnmbers 
ndd «|>eoida, and Eastern Nepal and Khassia 
yield also an abundant harvest. The forms 
are for the most part European, though the 
species are scarcely ever quite identical. The 
dimensions of many are truly gigantic, and 
many species afford abundant food to the na- 
tives. Mixed with European forms n few more 
decidedly ti'opical, and occurring amongst 
those of East Nepal is a Lentinus which has 
the curious property of staining every thing 
which touches it of a deep rhubarb yellow, 
and is not exceeded in magnificence br any 
tropical species. The Polypori are often 
identical with those of Java, Ceylon, and the 
Philippine Isles, and the curious Trichocoma 
paradoxum which was first found by Dr. 
Junghuhn in Java, and very recently by Dr. 
Harvey in Ceylon, occurs abundantly on the 
decayed j;i'uiiks of laurels, as it does in South 
Carolina. The curious genus Miti'erayces 
also is scattered here and there, though not 
under the American form, but that which 
occurs in Java. Though Hyraenomycetes 
are so abundant, the Discomycetes and As- 
eomycetes are comparatively rare, and very 
few species indeed of Sphaeria were gathered. 
One curious matter is, that amongst the very 
extensive collections which have been made 
there is scarcely a single new genus. The 
species moreover iii Sikim are quite diffei*- 
ent, except in the case of some more or less 
cosmopolite species from those of Eastern 
Nepal and Khassia : scarcely a single Luc<a- 
rius or Cortinarius for instance^ o<!Curs in 
Sikim, though there are several in Khassia. 
The genus Boletus through the whole dis- 
trict assumes the most magnificent forms, 
which are generally very difierent from any- 
thing iu Ehrope. Toksun, in Sikim, occu- 
pies a very warm sheltered flat and about it 
many tropical genera occur, such as tall bam- 
boos of two kinds, grasses allied to tlio sugar- 
cane, scarlet Ery thrina, and various Araliacese, 
amongst which is one species whose pith 
was of so curious a structure, that Dr. 
Hooker had no hesitation in considering the 
then unknown Chinese substance called rice- 
paper to belong to a closely allied plant. 
The natives of Sikkim collect the leaves of 
many Aralias as fodder for cattle, for which 
purpose they are of the greatest service in 
a country where grass for pasture is so 
scarce : this is the more remarkable since 
they belong to the natural family of ivy, 
which is usually poisonous. Tiie use of this 
food however gives a peculiar taste to the 
butter. In other parts of Sikkim, fig leaves 
are used for the same purpose, and branches 
of bird-cherry, a plant also of a poisonous 
family, sboundiug in prussic acid. The only 
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Aralia occurring 'in 8. £. Asia, is A, papy- 
rifera. Others of this gebus are well known 
in America t and the young shoots and roots 
of Dimorphanthus eduiis are nsed as food in 
China and Japan. — Dr. Latham'$ Descrip- 
tive Ethnology-, Gleanings of Seienee, p. 
939 ; Dr. Campbell in Royal Geographical 
Society's Journal ; Hookei^s Him. Journal, 
Vol. i, p. 359 ; Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom, 
p. 390. See Bhotliea, Himalaya, India, Lep- 
cho, Limbn. 

SIKOFF, see Japan. 

SIKRAM-PO, Tam. A gig, a buggy. 

SIKTHA, Sans. Wax. 

8IL, Hind. Amarantus anardana, also 
Imperata kocnigii, also Celosia argentea. 

STL, Hind. A slab, a stone on which 
spices, &c., are ground, resembling an oilman’s 
grinding stone and muller, but the snr&ces 
are rough. 

SILAAM, Nbp. An oil seed from Nepal. 

SILAHDAB, an armour-bearer, a mounted 
soldier providing his own horse and armour. 

SILAJITU, Tkl. Ophelia elegaus, B.fV. 

SILAB., a river of Rewab. 

SILAEAS, Tkl. Ophelia elegans, Wight. 

SILARUMBA, Sans. Caunaindica. 

SILASSATTU, Tkl. Agathotes chirayta, 
Q. Don. 

SILCHAR, the chief town of Cachar. It 
is 300 miles from Calcutta, on the Barrak 
river. 

SILEIN, Hind. A Inns, sp. , 

SILEN ACE.^, the Dianthus tribe of plants 
comprising 12 genera. They are natives of 
America, ISlexico, Straits of Magellan, Europe, 
the Canaries, tlie Levant, N. Africa, the 
Altai Siberia, Tauria, Caucasus, Arabia, Per- 
sia, Tartary, China aud Japan, 32 species have 
been found in Southern aud Eastern Asia, 
iu Arabia, Persia, Himalaya, Kashmir, ^Ku- 
nawai', China and Japan, all with uuimpor^ 
ant properties but several species are culti- 
vated as ornamental flowering plants. 

DianthuB arbuBcula, Lindl., China. 

„ chinensU, Linn., China. 

CucubaluH hacciferuR, Linn., Europe, Himalaya. 

Silene infiata, Sm., Europe, Himalaya, Kemaon,NepaL 
Sileue viacoaa, Per$., Europe, Levant, Kanawar. 

A species of Silene, grows in China, called 
there, Waiig-puh-liu-hing. Its dark reddish 
roundish seeds, i*esembling turnip seeds, are 
believed to be vulnerary, ..styptic, diuretic, 
gnlactagogue, discutient and solvent, and ate 
a common remedy taken by soldiers after 
injuries. Silene compacta, the Catch-fly, are 
elegant flowering plants, of easy culture 
from seed, the flowers are of various ooloura, 
and require only the same treatment as the 
other species of Lychnis. The Silene inftata, 
or inflated Catch-fly or Bladder campion ; its 
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jMiaiig iAoots oombioe the flsTovr of Mpuw* 
cos amd pees. — Riideltt Voigt. 

SILBNUS VETER, Grog, Blgik, Hortfi 


8( IsoniBS, Show. J InuussDenas, Let».,Jerd, 

KilbAiidar, Bbng. ] NeUamuithiy Maleal. 

Hind. | 

The native country of this monkey, is Tra- 
▼enoore and Cochin. It is black, with a red- 
dish'White hood or beard surrounding the face, 
neck, and tail with a tnft of hair at the tip. 
The Wanderoo is closely allied to the Magot 
and Macaque of the same countries. Its 
hair is a deep-black throughout, with the ex- 
ception of the long beard or maue which de- 
odnds on each side of the face, in the form of 
a Tttff extending downwards over the chest, 
and varying from an ash-grey to a pure white. 
The upper part of the face between the eyes, 
is naked and flesh coloured, the muzzle is 
perfectly black. It has large cheek pouches 
and flesh coloured callosities of considerable 
size. The tail is about half as long as the 
body, and, wi^en perfect, which in captivity 
is not often the case, it tei'minates in a brush 
of tufted hairs. It extends up the west 
Ghats as far as the Bam-ghat, leading from 
Belgaom to the coast. — Jerdon's Mammals 
of India. 

SILEX, known as Tabashir, is secreted by 
bamboos and obtained from their hollow 
interior. Siliceous substances are used in In- 
dia Ebedicinally. The following are princi- 


pally known : 

Rook chrystal. . Bilur. 

Caraeluui..~ Akik. 

Agate t$uUmani. 

Onyx „ 

Flint,.....' Chakmak. 


Mill stone grit..Sang-i 
Assyum. 

Sand Bet. 

Plasma ... .Yaehm. 

SILHET, a district and town in Bengal, 
the town is 260 miles from Calcutta, in lat. 


- Sang-i> Asshsr. 


24® 53' 0",long. 91® 47’ 1", 120 miles N.E. 
of Dacca and about 133 feet above the sea. 
Silhet lies between the Ehasyah hills and in- 


dependent Tippera, it is watered by the 
Barak and Surma rivera. Cachar and Silhet 
are in the valley, or rather marshy plain, 
of the river Surma, which lies to the south 
of the Khasyah mountains, and very much 
resembles the Assam valley in its general 
jflaatnres. It is an open plain, scarcely raised 
above 'the level of the sea, which is three 
hundred miles distant and presenting here 
and rthere a few scattered hills ; below, it 
ezpanda into the j heels of eastern Bengal, 
and, contracts in its upper part as the spurs 
of the Tipperah and Naga hills encroach upon 
it separating fmrtile plains by narrow ridges 
covered wiSi dense forest. The valley of 
the Surma is separated from that of Munipur 
by a meridional range of moderate elevation, 
which is eonUnned to the southward, and 
separates Tippera, Chittagong and Arracan 
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from the kingdom of Asa. Bhse MoaataiiH; 
which lies nearly due west of Ohittaget^, , is> 
said to attain the oonsiderAide elevation of 
8,000 feet, and a peak on the same range for^ 
miles to the south-west, in lat..22®, iselevated 
according to Wilcox’s map, 3, 100 feet.. Sita» 
kuitd, thirty miles north of Chittagong, has 
an elevation of 1,140 feet. The provinces of 
Tipperah and Chittagong are throughout hilly. 
The rain-fall during the monsoon is about the 
same as in Bengal, at least on the sea-coast 
and in its immediate vicinity, averaging 86 
iiiciics annually at Chittagong ; on the^higher 
ranges in tJie interior it is probably much 
more considerable. — Hook. Him.fourna4. 

SILHOUETTE, in lat. 4® 29' S., lon)^. 
.‘>5° 17' E., is the highest of the Seychelie 
Islands. It abounds with timber. 

SILIGOREE. Dr. Hooker here noticed 
a wild hog, tlie first wild beast of any size he 
had seen in the plains, except the hispid hare 
(Lepus hispidus) and the barking deer (Sty- 
locerus ratna.) The hare he found to be the 
best game of this part of India, except the 
teal. — Hooker, Him. Jour., Vol. i, p. 369. 

SILIDITYA, 3rd, was ruler of Balabhi- 
pura, when it was destroyed a. d. 524. 

SILINDHRA, San'S. A tree, the name of 
which has not yet been found in botanical 
works on Indian plants. — Hind. Theai., Voi. 
ii, p. 100. 

SI LING, a Chinese and Yarkand manu- 
facture from the wool of the shawl-goat. 

SILIQUARIA, a genus of molluscs. 

SILK. 


Seolc 

Ktu: kbuz. 
See ; szu, 
Sir, 

•Silke, 

Zijdci, 

Sole, 

Seide, 

Serikon, 

Reshm, 


Anglo-Saxon. 

Arab. 


ClHIN, 

Cobean. 
Dan., Sw. 
Dut. 
Fk. 
Ger. 
Gr, 
Hind. 


Sets, 

Serienm, 

Sutra, 



Ab-resbam,* 

Sheolk, 

Seda, 

Siden, 

Pattu, 


It. 

Lat. 

Malay. 

Manoru. 

Mongol. 

PXRS. 

Bus. 
Sr., Port. 
SWBD. 
Tah. 


The arts of rearing silkworms, of winding 
off the threads spun by them, and of manu- 
facturing those threads into clothing seem to 
have been first practised in China. So many 
of the names applied to this substance by 
the many nations of the earth being from one 
root, this alone suffices to prove t^t they at 
least obtained the substance and its name 
from one region. The name seres by which 
China was known to the western nations was 


either applied to it from silk l^ing a product 
of that countiy or the country gave its name 
to the substance known as silk. The Chinese 


terms see and szu, silk, are found ip the Corean 
language or dialect in the form of sir, in Mon- 
gol sirkek, in Mancha sirghe. Klaproth' 
supposes this word to have given rise te the 
Greek ser, the silkworm, eod swee ^ 
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peci|>le ftmiitAimg dlk, and hence sericmn, 
eitk.e The were brought to Europe by 
monks. The -country from which they 
brought their precious charge is palled by 
Theophaues simply that of the Seres, but by 
Procopius Seriuda. China may be ’intended, 
but of this there can be no certainty. Indeed 
it is possible that the term was meant to ex- 
press a compound like the lndo-Chi|ia, some 
region intermediate between Serica and India, 
and if eo not improbably Khotan. “ It would 
be curious,” says Klaproth, “to know at 
what peri(^ the word silk was introduced 
in the English language. It .appears to be 
the same as the Russian cbelk, which I 
believe to be derived from the Mongol silk : 
this is so much the more likely as Russia 
was fora long period under the Mongol yoke.” 
Silk, then, seems to have given its name to the 
people who first fabricated it, and sent it to 
the west ; and the Seres of the Greeks and 
Romans were evidently the Chinese, whose 
empire was formerly separated by the Oxus 
from that of Persia. M. P. Mailla in his 
I’Histoire generale de la Chine, mentions that 
B. c. 2600, Si-ling-chi, wife of the emperor 
of China, Hoang-ti, was enjoined by him to 
utilize the thread of the silkworm in which 
she succeeded. 

China . — Two of the principal manufactures 
of China are those of silk and porcelain, and 
could the Chinese urge no other claims to 
praise on account of their ingenuity, these two 
alone might serve to give them a high rank 
among the nations of the world. D’Ucrbelot 
justly considers that, as Romo obtained the silk 
manufacture from Gi>eece, and 6ree«'e from 
Persia, so the last was indebted for it, accord- 
ing to the best oriental authors, to China. 
The traditfon, indeed, of the invention is 
thOre carried back into the mythological 
periods, and dates with the origin of agricul- 
ture. Husbandry and the silk manufacture, 
the chief sources of food and clothing, 
form the subject of one of sixteen discourses 
to the people. It is there observed, that “ from 
ancient times the Son of Heaven himself di- 
rected the plough : the empress planted the 
mulberry-tree. Thus have these exalted 
personages, not above the practice of labor 
and exertion, set an example to all under 
heaven, with a view to leading the millions 
of their subjects to attend 'to their essential 
intei*ests.” In the work published by im- 
perial authority, called ‘ Illustrations of Hus- 
bandry and Weaving,’ there are numerous 
woodcuts, accompanied by letter-press ex- 
planatory of the different processes of fkrm- 
ing and the silk manufacture. The former 
head is conffned to the production of rice, 
the staple utide of food, and proceeds from 
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the first ploogbittg of the land*to the packing 
of the grain, the latter deteik all the opera* 
tions connected with planting tlte mulberry 
and gathering the leaves, up to the final weav- 
ing of the silk. Notices of;tke cultivation of 
the mulberry and the rearing of silkworms 
found in Chinese works have been collect- 
ed and published by Mr. Julien orders 
of the French government. From bis work 
it appears that credible notices of the ooltnre 
of the tree and manufacture of silk are fonnd 
as far back as b. c. 780 ; and in referring its 
invention to the empress Siting or Ynenfi, 
wife 'of the emperor Hwang, to B. c. 2602, 
the Chinese have shown their belief of its still 
higher antiquity. “The Shi-king contains 
this distich : The legitimate wife of Hwangti 
named Siting shi, began to rear silkworms.” 
The best silk is found in the provinces of 
Sz’cheun, Hnpeh ; Chehkiang, and Kiangnan, 
but every province south of 45* N. produces 
it of different degrees of ffoeness. Probably 
tlie kind called tsa-tle, brought from Hupeh, is 
the finest silk found in the world. In China!, 
while the worms are growing, care is taken to 
keep them undisturbed, and they are often 
changed from one hurdle to another that tb^ 
may have roomy and cleanly places; the utmost 
attention is paid to the condition and feeding 
of the worms and noting the time for pre- 
paring them for spinning cocoons. Three 
days are required for them to spin, and in six 
it is time to stifle the larva ; and reel the 
silk from the cocoons ; but this being usifai^ 
done by other workmen, those who reaftthe 
worms enclose the cocoons in a jar buried in 
the ground aui lined with mats and leaves, 
interlaying them with salt, which kills the 
pupse and keeps the silk supple, strong and 
lustrous ; preserved in this manner, they can 
be transported to any distance, or the reeling 
of the silk can be delayed till convenient. 
Another mode of destroying the cocoons is to 
spread them on trays, and expose them by 
twos to the steam of boiling water, putting 
the upper in the place of the lower one accord- 
ing to the degree of heat they are in, taking 
care that the chrysalides are killed, -^d the 
silk not injured. After exposure to steam, 
the silk can he rpeled off immediately, but if 
placed in the jars, they must be put into warm 
water to dissolve^-ihe glue, beiore it can be 
unwound. The raw "Wlk is an article t»f 
sale; the sorts usually known in the Canton 
market are tsa-ile, taysaam, and Canton raw- 
silk. The Chinese loom is worked two 
hands, one of whom sits on the top of ihe 
frame, where he polls the treddles, and nnfiMis 
in changing the varions parts of the mndbihie. 
The workmen imitate almostany pattern, exed- 
ling partionkrly in crapes, and flowe^tMtiwi 
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thunasks, for officwl drosses. The com- 
HatMt people wear pongee and senshaw, whicli 
tiicif frequently dye.in gambier to a dust, or 
Mack colour ; these fabrics coustlitato radst 
durable summer garments, and the pongee 
becomes softer by repeated washing, many of 
the delicate silk tissues known in Europe are 
not manufactured by the- Chinese, mo^t of 
their fabrics being heavy. The lo or law is 
a beautiful article, used for summer robes, 
musqneto curtains, festoons and other pnr> 
poses, but is seldom' sent abroad. The 
English words satin, seushaw, and silk, are 
probably derived from the Chinese terms 
sz’tiin, sensha and sze, intermediately througli 
other langui^es. 

Silk in Europe . — About tlie middle of the 
sixth century, the western world received 
a supply of silkworms’ eggs : these w'ere 
conveyed from Cliina to Constantinople by 
two Persian monks, wiio had gone to the east 
as missionaries, and hud observed in China 
the various processes connected witli the rear- 
ing of the silkworm, the nature of tlie trees 
on which they fed. and the preparation of the 
silk. This occurred about the year 652, in 
the reign of Justinian, who gave every en- 
couragement to the introduction of the valu- 
able insect. The eggs were secretly con- 
veyed from China within a hollow cane : at 
the proper season they were hatched, and the 
caterpillars were fed with the leaves of the 
'wiid mulberry tree. The monks continued 
to superintend, at Constantinople, the rearing 
of the insects, and the whole process of ma- 
nufacturing the silk. From this small com- 
meucement the myriads of silkwoms have 
sprung, which throughout Europe and west- 
ern Asia have met the demand for silk, which 
has gone on increasing from that time to the 
present. The silkworm in Europe, is thecater- 
pillarof the mulberry tree moth (Bombyxmori) 
belonging to the tribe Bombycidae. The eggs 
of this moth are smaller than grains of mus- 
tard seed, very numerous, slightly flattened, 
yellowish at first, but changing in a few days to 
n bine or slate colour. In temperate climates 
they can be preserved through tlie winter I 
widioat hatching until the time when the mul- 
beny tree puts forth its leaves in the following 
spring. This insect, in many parts of China in 
the open air, goes through all its changes with- 
out any attention from man, whose only care 
is to gadier in the harvest of silk cocoons 
at the right season. In some parts of China, 
howevm*, the silkworm requires the same care 
in the way of shelter, feeding, and nursing 
which in other epontries is found necessaiy to 
ensure success. The Moras nigra is not the best 
species for the nourishment of the silkworm, 
although the caterpillar feeds readily on the 
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iMVes. The white-fruited malberry, M. alba, 
a.uativeof China,, is tlie bes^ and • is gureatly 
preferred by the insect. The latter ia now cul- 
tivated iuto many parts ofEurope, frequently 
as a pollard by road sides. It comes intodeaf a 
fortnight earlier than the black mulberry, which 
is an advantage in the cul t ure of silkworms. The 
white mulberry does not thrive in Britain, the 
winters being too severe. The Philippine mul- 
berry is a favourite in the south of Fmnce, 
on account of tlie size and quantity of the 
leaves, and tlie ease witli which it can be pro- 
pagated. In the south of Europe, mulberry 
leaves are sold by weight in the market, and 
the buyer chooses them either young or 
mature, according to the age of the insects 
whicli are to feed on them. Youug worms 
are fed on tender leaves, while full-grown 
caterpillars require the stronger nutriment of 
the mature leaf. Attempts have been made to 
store food for the silkworm by drying the 
lenve.s in the sun, them I'ednciug tliem to 
powder, and placing the latter in jars. This 
powder, moistened with water is eaten witli 
avidity by the silkworm and may prove a 
valuable resource in late seasons, or under 
circumstances which aifect the principal crop. 
It is even thought tliat three or four crops of 
cocoons per year may be obtained iu north- 
ern climates, by keeping successive hatch- 
ings of eggs ill warm rooms, and supplying 
the worms with this food during winter. The 
silkworm, when first hatched, is about a 
quarter of au inch long, and of a dark colour. 
If supplied with appropriate food it remains 
contentedly in one spot : this is the case 
throughout its changes, so that there is no 
trouble in retaining it within bounds, as there 
would be with some other caterpillars. After 
eight days’ feeding and rapid increase of size, it 
prepares to change its skin, the first skin 
having become too small for its body. It re- 
mains three days without food, during which 
time a secretion forms on the surface of the new 
skin, wliich helps the caterpillar to cast off 
the old one ; hut the operation is further 
facilitated by silken lines which the insect 
casts off and fixes to the adjacent object : 
these liold the old skin tightly, while tlie cater- 
pillar creeps out of it. The whole covering 
of the body is thus cast off, including that of 
the feet, and of the teeth and jaws, but it is 
done with difficulty, and sometimes the skin 
breaks, and a portion of it remains attached to 
the hinder part of the body, compressing it, 
and usually causing decth. The newly 
moulted worm is pale in colour, and wrinkled ; 
but it immediately recovers its appetite, and 
grows so rapidly that the new skin is soon fill- 
ed out, and in five days another moult beeooMa 
necessaiy. Four of these moults and re- 
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ney«!ftki of the skin bring tiie ceterpillar to its 
full sitip, when its appetite becomes voracious, 
and the succulent parts of the mulbeiry 
leaves disappear with extraordinaiy rapidity. 
The insect is now nearly 3 inches long ; Us 
structure consists of 12 membranous rings, 
which contract and elongate as the body 
moves. There are 8 pairs of leus ; the first 
H pairs being covered with a slielly or scal^ 
substance, which also invests the bead. The 
mandibles are strong, and indented like a 
saw. Beneath the jaw are 2 small orifices 
through which the insect draws its silken 
lines. The silk is a fine yellow transparent 
gum, secreted in slender vessels, which are 
described as being wound* as it were, on 2 
spindles in the stomach ; these vessels, if un- 
folded, would be about 10 inches long. The 
insect breathes through 9 pairs of spiracles 
distributed along the sides of the body. The 
caterpillaf has 7 small eyes near the mouth ; 
the 2 spots, higher up are not eyes, but por- 
tions of the skull. Arrived at maturity, the 
caterpillar is of a rich golden hue; it leaves 
off eating, and selects u coi ner in which to 
spin its cocoon. It first forms a loose struc- 
ture of floss-silk, and then within it the closer 
texture of its nest, of an oval shape : here 
the caterpillar remains working until it is 
gradually lost sight ol' within its own beauti- 
ful winding-sheet. Taking no food and 
emitting this large quantity of silk, its bo<ly 
diminishes one-half, and on the completion 
of its cocoon it changes its skin once more, 
but then becomes an apparently inanimate 
chrysalis or aurelia, with a smooth lirown skin, 
and pointed at one end. It rcmnins in this 
corpse-like state fora fortuiglitor tluee weeks, 
when it comes forili a perfeid. winged insect 
— the silk moth. In escaping from the co- 
coon it puslies aside tlie fibres, first moisten- 
ing the interior of the cocoon with tasteless 
liquid from its mouth to dissolve the gum 
which holds the fibres together. The mouth 
has no teeth, therefore it cannot gnaw its 
way out as generally supposed. In the per- 
fect form, the insect takes no food, and only 
lives 2 or 3 days : the female dies soon after 
laying her eggs, and the male does not long 
survive her. 

The common silkworm is not the only 
caterpillar from whose cocoons silk has been 
obtained for manufacturing purposes ; but 
it is superior in the quality and quantity 
of 4t8 silk to all other insects. The larvie 
of many European moths produce a strong 
silk, the Dative silkworms of America yield a 
material which has been manufactured into 
himdkerohiefs, stockings, &c., by the inhabi- 
tants of dhilpancingo^ Tixtala, and other places 
of South America. The ancient Mexicans used 
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the internal layersof white ooooens, which 
strongly resemble Chinese paper, as a material 
for writing on. A quantity of infmior silk 
is obtained in British India from the Tusseh 
and Arindy silkworms. The ffrst affords a 
coarse dark-coloured silk, which is woven into 
a cheap durable cloth ; the second yields a 
delicate flossy silk, which cannot be .wound 
from the cocoons, and is therefore spun like 
cotton. Of this, a coarse kind of white cloth 
is manufactured, which is loose in texture, 
but so duralile that it can scarcely be worn 
out in a iife-time. 

The domestic treatment of the silkworm has 
been brought to great perfection in Italy. For- 
merly the eggs were hatched at uncertain 
periods, depending on the natural waimthof 
the season, or they were put in manure-beds, or 
were worn in little bags about the person next 
the skin. They are now Jiatcheddn an apart- 
ment lieated to the proper degree by a stove ; 
buttltey are first washed in water, and after- 
wards ill wine, to separate light eggs, as well as 
dirt, and the gummy envelope which surrounds 
the heavy ones. The temperature of the 
hutching-rooin is at first 64% hut is gradually 
raised 1 or 2 degrees daily, until it reaches 
82% which it is not to exceed. Pieces of coarse 
muslin, or of wliite paper pierced with holes, 
are placed over the eggs wlien they are about 
to be hatcdied. Through these the worms creep 
to the upper surface, and are removed as soon 
as possthle to a cooler place. Young leaves 
and sprigs of mulberry are laid upon the mua- 
iiii or paper, wlien tlie worms eagerly tett/e 
on tlie leaves, and can thus be transferred to 
tiy«ys, and rcinoved to the nursery. This is a 
dry room of regulated warmth, with windows 
on liotli sides, so tlint free ventilation may be 
attainable. Chloride of lime should be in use 
to purify the air, and n thermometer and hy- 
grometer to regulate tlie heat and moisture ; 
the latter is apt to abound tvhei'e silkwoims 
are kept, and is very prejudicial to them. 
Moist exhalations arise from the leaves and 
from their bodies ; fermentation, also, soon 
takes place if litter and dung be not speedily 
removed from their trays ; these are fertile 
sources of diiiease among the worms, and may 
carry off tiieusands in a day. One of the 
iliseases to which silkworms are liable consists 
of the formation of a minute cryptogamons plank 
of mildew within the bod^ of the living insect. 
Damp and fermenting food and litter produce^ 
in the first place, among the fatty matter oi 
the body of the caterpillar, an infinite number 
of sporules supported by minute stems. These 
increase to such a degree that the vegetation 
soon pierces the skin, gives a general mes^ 
appearance to the body of the eaterpUluv 
ripens its seed, which is home by the. whoids 
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to every pnr* of the nursery, carrying eonta- 
gioo witli it, and at length causes die death 
of the worms. The dead bodies t)f worms or 
modis (f6r the insect is infected in all stages) 
are sources of contagion unless |mmMiately 
destroyed. This disease is called M uscai'dine 
in France, Calcinetto in Italy ; the French 
name arises from the resemlilnnce of the 
diseased caterpillar to a mealy kind of sugai'- 
plom made in Provence, and sold by tlie name 
of Mdkcardine ; the Italian name also refers 
to the chalky or mealy surface of the skin. 
Various fumigations aud washes have been 
tried, in order to purify infected nurseries, 
aud to preserve otliers from the ravages of 
this malady : a solution of blue vitriol, the sul- 
phate of copper applied to tiic wood-work, 
ft^mes, &c., of the nursery, is of great use iii 
destroying the seeds of the fungus, but 
nothing is so good a preservativeasrigid atten- 
tion to cleanliness aud good ventilation. The 
improved means, first employed in Italy, for 
preserving the health of these valuable insects, 
are due to Count Dandolo, who gave pat‘ti<;u- 
lar and scientific attention to the subject, aud 
superseded many an absurd custom in the 
rearing of silkworms. According to his 
method wicker shelves are arranged in a room 
at convenient distances, and are lined with 
paper on which the worms are placed. Such 
worms only are placed together as have lieeii 
hatched at the same time, the space allowed 
them being, for each ounce of egg, 8 square 
feet during the first age, 1 5 feet fur the second 
age, 35 f(?et for the third age, 82| feet for 
tiie fourth, and about 200 feet for the fifth 
age. The mulberry-leaves arc chopped in 
order to present a large number of fresh-cut 
edges tothe young insect. Four meaU a-duy, 
as a regular rule, and luncheons between when 
the worms are particularly voracious, is the 
liberal allowance for their subsistence. The 
temperature at which silkworms are healthiest 
appears to be from 68* to 75*, though they 
are able to bear a much liigher temperature. 
Alte^tiotts ofjieat and cold are exceedingly 
tqjarieus to them. In Europe, when the 
worms are about to spin they are pro- 
vided with little bushes of broom, heath, or 
«tlier iexible substance, which are arranged 
■prig^t between the shelves, their tops being 
brat into an arched form by the shelf above. 
The boBhes are spread out like fans, to allow 
|4ra^ of space for the cocoons ; for if crowd- 
ed) the worms are apt to fofm double cocoons, 
two working together, and these are worth 
oofy half the price of single cocoons. These 
bodies, laden with cocoons, appear like di- 
Buiutive trees bearing golden fruit. In the 
depertssrat of the Drome, in France, the 
netiiod of mansfiog the insects is dightly 
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different from tliat which now described. 
The culture is so extensive that upwards of 
2,000,000 of mulberry-trees are required to 
supply the food of tlie myriads of woims. 
Instead of wicker shelves lined with paper, 
large bamboo-like rushes which grow on 
the banks of the Rhone, are cut down, 
split open, and attached together so as to 
form long imne bede about 2| feet broad, 
called claies. These are arranged one above 
another on a rnde frame-work erected through- 
out the chamber, spaces being left at intervals as 
passages for the attendants to traverse. The 
worms, as soon as they are hatched, are 
strewed among the claies, and the mulberry 
leaves at the proper moment scattered over 
ami amongst tliem. The attendants make use 
of a short ladder to ascend to the higher claies. 
In other establishments the claies are arrang- 
ed so us to hang frbm the circumference of 
large wiieels placed at each end of Ihe apart'- 
meiit ; by turning these wheels the muges of 
shelves rise and fkll, and are transferred from 
side to side at the pleasure of the attendant. 
Tile manufacturing treatment of the silk, when 
the labours of the silkworm are over, is as 
follows : — When tlie crop of cocoons is com- 
plete it is gathered from the buslies, and about 
oue-sixtieth partis set aside for the production 
of eggs, the finest cocoons as to web aud 
colour being selected for this purpose. A 
difference of weight generally determines 
which are the cocoons of male, and which 
of female insects : the latter are heavier 
aud rounder than the former. Tlie cocoons 
intended to produce eggs are preserved iii 
H very dry room, and in about 10 days, they 
lose in weight to the amount of 7^ per cent. 
The main crop of cocoons is next sorted into 
9 qualities, known in the factories as — 1. 
Good cocoons, which are strong, firm, almost 
equally round at both ends, not very large, 
but free from spots. 2. Calcined cocoons, in 
which the worm has died after having com- 
pleted its work, and is reduced to a powder 
substance. 3. Cocalons, which are larger 
and less compact than good cocoons. 4. 
Choquettes, cocoons in which the worm has 
died before finishing its work. 5 . Dupian, or 
double cocoons, difficult to unwind, and often 
kept for seed. 6. Soufflons, 'cocoons of so 
loose and- soft a texture that they cannot be 
UD wound. 7. Pointed cocoons, in which one 
end rises in a point, which breaks off after a 
little silk has been unwound, and so spoils 
the thread. 8. Perforated cocoons, from 
which the moth has escaped. 9. Bad cho- 
quettes, iu which the silk is spotted, rotten 
and blackish in colour. The vitally of tike 
chrysalis is destroyed previoasly to unwind, 
ing the cocoons : ffais is donecitiier ty 
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sttve' to the too, er hj urtifieial heat, sodi aa 
that of%D ovea after the bread is ‘withdrawn.’ 
The flan eilk is removed from the cocoon by 
opening' it at. one end and slipping out the 
cocoon. In reeling, it is necessaiy to use 
cocoons of <me quality, as didbvent qualities 
require different treatment. The ’natural 
gum of the cocoons is softened by immersion 
in warm water, kept at the proper temperature 
by a charcoal fire, or by a steam pipe. After 
they have remained in it for a few minutes, 
the reeler (generally a woman) gently stirs 
up or brushes tlie cocoons with a short Itindi* 
rod, and to this the loose threads of the cocoons 
adhere, and are thus drawn out of the water. 
They are then taken 4 or 5 together, twisted 
with the fingers into one thread (as many as 
30 can be wound together) and passed through 
a metal loop, which rubs off dirt and impuri- 
ties ; it t]}en passes on to the reel, which has 
a slight lateral motion, so that the thread of 
one revolution does not overlay the other. If 
it were allowed to do so, the threads would 
be glued together before the gum had time to 
harden by exposure to the air. When any 
single thread breaks or comes to an end its 
place is supplied by a new one, that the united 
thread may be of equal thickness throughout. 
The new thread is merely laid on, and adheres 
to the rest by its native gum, and as the 
filaments are finer near their termination than 
at the commencement, it is necessary to add 
other cocoons before the first set is quite ex- 
hausted. The cocoons are not eptirely wound 
off, but the husk containing the chrysalis is 
used, together with the floss silk, under the 
name of waste. Improved methods of reeling 
are introduced from time to time, but they 
are on the same principle as the above. The 
length of filahaent yielded by a single cocoon 
is 300 yards, though some have yielded up- 
wards of 600 yards. Eleven or twelve 
pouuds of cocoons yield one pound of silk 
from 200 to 250 cocoons going to the pound 
weight : thus about 2,817 cocoons are in- 
' eluded in that quantity. The reeled silk is 
made up into hanks for sale and use. The 
form and contents as well as the quality of 
these hanks differ according to the quarter 
whence they are received. 

Madras . — The breeding of the silkworm 
is carried on to some extent in Denken- 
cottah in the Salem district. There are 
abont 41 persons (of all castes) in this 
town who breed the worm, and the value of 
the silk produced yearly is about Bs. 1,000, 
it being disposed of in Salem and Bangalore, 
at Bs. I| per seer. The moth usually lays its 
eggs in- the evening, and they take from 10 
to 1 4 days to hatch, after which 40 days elapse 
before the worm commences to spin its cocotm. 
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In the interval, the worm becomes sickly abont 
4 times for periods of 4, 5, 6 and 7 days res- 
pectively, durinl; which it remains for 30 
hours at a time without feeding. Frwh mnl> 
berry leaves are supplied seven times a day ' 
at intervals of three hours. Half of the worms 
are reported to perish during the extremes of 
hot and cold weather. The moth usnally 
emerges from the cocoons in the morning ten 
or fifteen days after the completicm of the 
cocoon. The male and female moths are 
allowed to remain together till 5 p. m. when 
the males are ejected and the females com- 
mence to lay eggs. When ready to spin, the 
wonns are placred on a bamboo tray (exposed 
to the sun) in which are raised numerous cir- 
cular walls of matting (one within anothei') 
the outer one measuring about four feet in 
diameter. The cocoons are boiled, and after- 
wards placed in hot water, when the silk is 
reeled off: 1,000 cocoons are supposed to 
yield from 2 to 6 Kupees weight of raw silk. 
The mulbeiry trees are planted chiefly in 
black and red soils, and require continuous 
moisture. With care they last ten years and 
yield fresh leaves six times a year, the stems 
being periodically cut down. One yield of 
leaves on an acre of gi’ound sufficed for seven 
bamboo trays of worms, each tray measuring 
about four feet. As each tray of worms is calcu- 
lated to produce one seer of silk, and as the 
trees yield leaves six times a year, the cost of 
production and the net profits on one acre are 
Bupees 27-4-0. 

China. — There seems to be no doubt that 
China is the country where the product of the 
silkworm was first used as a material for textile 
fabrics, and tliat the industry has gradually ra- 
diated from China as a centre, till it covers, at 
the present day, a number of very widely dis- 
tributed areas of very diverse climatic condi- 
tions. The Chinese historians carry back tiie 
cultivation of the mulberry and the breeding of 
silkworms to the period of myths. If they are 
to be believed, the art of silk reeling was known 
in China in the time ofFouh-hi, a century before 
the date usually assigned to the biblical deluge, 
and the empress Si-ling-chi, wife of the cele- 
brated Hoang-ti (2602 years before the Chris- 
tian era) did not disdain to share in the 
labours attending the care of the insect, as well 
as in those of the loom, the invention of which 
seems to be attributed to her, and to have 
raised her to the position of a tutelary genius, 
with special altars of her own. But whatever 
the precise date of the discovery, it appears 
there can be no question of the very high 
antiquity of the knowledge of the 'worm and 
its product in China. A series of imperial 
edicts, and a voluminous literature of praotioal 
treatises, testify to the importance of the mdns> 
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try sad care that was taken to foster an 
art which was considered, according to M. de 
fiosn^r, ‘ best fitted to promote the morality of 
the people and extinguish pauperism in the 
empiie.’ The original cradle of sericulture in 
China, included the country of ‘Yen, lying 
south-west of the present province of Shan- 
toung ; the country of Ts'ing, answering to the 
north-west region of the same province, the 
country of Siu, covering the south of Shan- 
toung and the northern jiortion of Kiangsou ; 
and lastly the country of King, which now 
constitutes the province of Houkouang.’ The 
industry now extends to the whole of China 
except the extreme northern provinces. Not 
even an apjwoximate estimate can be made of 
the amount of silk produced, but, besides 
exporting some 10 million pounds annually 
by sea, the yield is sufficient to clothe in silk 
aU but the lowest classes of a population alleged 
to number 400,000,000. According to Gaj 
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mandfooture made' ho great progress till the 
18th century, when the opening of fre- 
quent communication with China gave a qeiy* 
tain stimulus to the trafEic in silk. At tha 
present day, according to Crawfurd, the indus- 
try has again fallen into disfavour, and the 
few plachs where it still maintains an existence,' 
only produce a small quantity of a coarse 
fabric inferior to the manufactures of Java and 
Celebes. Some Siamese silk now finds its way 
to the looms of Ahmedabad. 

In Labuan, silk was produced, from a 
multivoltine worm, in 1869 and 1870. The 
then Governor was sanguine of success, and a 
report by Mr. Cobb, on the silk and cocoons 
sent from Labuau in 1 870, is favourable. 

Into J ndo-Chitme regions there seems reason 
to believe tliat the knowledge of silk, passed 
from the Western Provinces of China. The 
breeding of silk-worms is now practised in the 
modern kingdom of Avu and tlie provinces of 


tain Bowers, of Sladen’s Expedition, the silk j British Burmah. 
trade in the west of China is now nearly .sus- : Persia . — By the 7th century of the Christian 
^nded. Large quantities used to be raised | breeding of the worm and tlie manu- 

in Yunnan and Szechuen, but the industry : jacture of silk I'abrics had firmly established 
has suffered from the Panthay revolt and con- : themselves in Persia, and probably, where seri- 
sequent disturbances. | culture has taken root in Afighanistan, it is an 

Corea . — The region indicated above, as • offshoot oi' the Persian industry. At the present 
tlie cradle of the silkworm in China, lies over ' day the mulberry grows almost throughout Per- 
against the peninsula of the Corea and the | sia ; but the true silk region lies on the south 
Japanese Island of Kiu Siu, where the civi- 1 shore of the Caspian, between the mouths of the 
lisation of Niphon seems to have fii*st taken ; Araxes and Gurgan, or, in otlier words, the pro- 
root six or seven centuries before the chris- j viuces of Shirwan, Ghilan and Mazenderan. 
tian era. The jealousy of the Chinese Govern- i The first is a Hussian province. The industry is 
ment appears, for some centuries, to have kejit j also carried on in the Persian provinces of Ka- 
the secret from spreading even to the Corea. ■ chan, Meshed and Yezd. A paper in the 


But, aepording to a Chinese authority, the art 
of sUk-reeling was introduced into that penin- 
sula in the 12th century before Christ, and 
spread rapidly throughout the whole region ; 
this account is confirmed by the narrative of 
an embassy from China to the Corea in the 
years 1119-1120 b. c., which describes the 
nobles and the chief officers of the court, with 
their wives, as dressed in the same kinds of 
■illc fabrics as are still to be found in this 
extreme eastern peninsula. 

Amm and Siam. — Later, the industry had 
spread southward in China tar beyond its ori- 
ginal limits, and it reached the Anamite 
kingdoms. M. de Rosny dates its introduction 
there from the third century before our era. 
In Tonquin and Cochin-China the manufac- 
ture of silk took considerable hold, and in 
the 17th century there appears to have 
been a large export of silk from these coun- 
tries. . At the present day the silk is mostly used 
for home consumption ; and it is said to be 
markedly inferior to (hat of China. The Sia- 
mese appear to have, learnt the art in the 
beginning of the 7 (h ^ntury b. c., but the 
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“ Technologist” for I 860 , states that the worms 
are very carelessly treated and the silk very 
variable in quality. England, liussia and 
France import raw silk from Pefsia. But its 
quality is low, it being ill-reeled and irregular. 
The Persian silk crop of 1863-64 is said to 
have yielded 1 ,129,636 lbs., valued at ^734,198. 
The average price was 12«. to 16«.: for the 
best quality 1 8 s. Of this produce 400,000 lbs. 
were shipped to Great Britain, 30,000 lbs. to 
France, and 141,000 fts. to Russia. Within 
tlie last few years the yield has much diminished. 

Japan . — The date of tlie introduction of the 
silkworm inti> Jajian seems somewhat doubtfril. 
But, commencing with the 6 th century of the 
Christian era, tlie industry has rapidly spread. 
In fact (lie people addicted themselves to the 
pursuit with such ardour that, in fear lest othar 
branches of agriculture should be altogether 
abandoned, tlie Japanese Government has, at 
times, 'forbidden the extension of mulberry cul- 
tivation, or attempted, by sumptuary la'ws, tp 
restrict the use of silk garments to '.oertaia 
classes. Sericulture has spread to aJ ffHw t- all 
the islands of the Japanese Archipelago. But 
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the northern ides are somewhat too cold, and Greece, as is apparent from Gibbon’s account 
the southern too hot^ US be a &yorable field for of the manufactures of Corinth, Thebes and 


the enterprise. Accoi*ding to a report by Mr. 
Adams, l^cretary of Legation, the silk dis- 
tricts are confined to the principal island, and 
may be divided into three groups ; the northern 
designated under the general name of Oshiu ; 
the south-western, including those of Ecbizen, 
Sodai, Mashita, &;c. ; and the central, which 
produces the Mayebashi, Shinahiu and other 
varieties of hank silks, as well as the silks of 
the Koshiu and Hachoji.” The opening of the 
ports has considerably increased the growth of 
mulberry in Japan. There are no statistics as 
to the internal consumption of silk : the Con- 
sul at Kanagawa estimated the total yield 
135,000 bales. In 1802-63 the exports rose 
to 25,800 bales (or a little over 100 lbs.) This 
year was exceptional. But the average exports 
of the four following years were about 15,000 
bales. Cbcoons and eggs arc also largely ex- 
ported. The following arc given as the values, 
in dollars, of raw silk, cocoons and eggs, res- 
pectively, exported in 1868 and 1869 : — 

1868. 1869. 

Silk 10,638,041 4,864,990 

Cocoons.... 123,040 177,805 

Eggs 4,1 99,138 2,728,500 

Europe . — In the middle of the 6th century of 
the Christian era the silk-worm was introduced 
into Europe. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
stimulate to competition “ his Christian allies 
the iEthiopians of Abyssinia, who had recently 
acquired the arts of navigation, the spirit ol‘ 
trade and the sea-port of Adulis, still decorated 
with the tropliies of a Grecian conqueror,” the 
emperor Justinian found by a lucky chance 
the means of gratifying his wish to defeat the 
monopoly of silk hitlierto held by the Per- 
sians. This* chance was the advent of two 
Persian monks who had been long resident 
ill China, and who now offered to import the eggs 
of the silkworm. They were liberally encourg- 
ed by Justinian, and Gibbon relates how 
they “ again entered China, deceived a jealous 
people by concealing the eggs of the silk-worm 
in a hollow cane, and returned in triumph 
with the spoils of the east.” Under their 
direction,” he continues, “ the eggs were 
hatched at the proper season by the artificial 
heat of dung ; the worms were fed with mul- 
berry leaves ; they lived and laboured in a 
foreign climate ; a sufficient number of butter- 
flies was saved to propagate the race, and trees 
were planted to supply the nourishment of the 
rising generations. And the Sogdoite ambas- 
sadors acknowledged, in the succeeding reign, 
that the Romans were not inferior to the 
natives of China in the education of the insect 
and the manufacture of silk.” 

Greece * — The industry rapidly took root in 


Argos in the 10th century, and silk is still 
produced in the Morea and in the islands of 
Cyprus and Crete. But the total out-turn 
does not seem to exceed 150,000 ibs. per an- 
num, and the silk is of inferior quality. 

Spain seeijfis to have been the next country 
of Europe to see the silk-worm introduced. 

The secret,” says Gibbon, “ had been stolen by 
the dexterity and diligence of the Arabs, and 
two cities of Spain, Almeria and JLisbon, were 
^ famous for the manufacture, the use, and per- 
haps the exportation of silk.” In ] 842 Spain 
produced about 2,000,000 Ibs., of which Valen- 
cia yielded three-fifths and Murcia and Gre- 
nada each one-fifth. The cocoons are said to 
be excellent, but the silk, reeled by tlie 
peasantry, is irregular. 

In Portuf/al, the silk-worm of the province 
of Traz-os-Montes alone in Europe escaped the 
19th century epizoic. The average annual export 
of cocoons is 7,500 cwt. The industry is more 
generally in the hands of small producers than in 
other parts of Europe. The tree used was the 
black mulberry, which attains the dimensions of 
a forest tree ; but of late many plants of the best 
varieties of French and Italian white mulberry 
had been planted. At the Exhibition at Oporto 
in 1867 ten provinces competed, and beautiful 
cocoons and manufactures are said to have been 
exhibited. A thriving factory had been estab- 
lished and three new reeling machines invented. 

In Italy ^ till the out-break of the 1 9th century 
epizoic, the insect seems to have found a 
most congenial habitat, and sericulture has 
spread mure or less all over the peninsula. The 
estimates of the total produce of Italian silk 
vary exceedingly. The report of the Turin 
Chamber of Commerce for 1870 estimates 
the out-turn of the preceding season at the 
value of 774 millions of francs, representing 
about 13 million kilos of cocoons. It is not 
clear 'whether this is for the whole Italian 
kingdom ; but at any rate it seems to include 
the northern provinces down to Tuscany, Um- 
bria, and the Marches. Mr. Winkworth in 
the ‘‘ Technologist,” on the other hand, esti- 
mates the yield of Italy at upwards of 100 
million pounds of cocoons, or more than three 
times the estimate of the Turin Chamber of 
Commerce. The British Trade Journal, too, 
puts the value of Italian cocoons at 11^ mil- 
lions sterling, or between three or four times 
the value estimated by the Italian authority 
cited above. By the year 1870 the epizoic 
disease had made great havoc in Italy, which 
was then largely dependent on imported seed. 

In France^ the culture of silk does not 
seem to have taken any hold till the com- 
mencement of the 16th century, when 
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. Francis I, , introduced silk-worms from Milan 
to Lyons, and the rearing of the worm was. 
simultaneously commenced in the valley of 
the Bhone. This tract still continues the 
head-quarters of the industry in France, the 
* Cevohnes silk bearing the highest reputation. 
But sericulture had, up to the year 1857, been 
also much extended towards the north and 
west. In 1 789 France produced 1 ,000,000 lbs. 
of raw silk, and in 1853 the out-turn of cocoons 
reached to 26 million kilos (corresponding to 
about 6 million English pounds ofraw silk.J, 
In 1857, however, the fatal cpizoic broke out, I 
and the yield of cocoons had fallen to 13 
million kilos in 1 867. 

In Alfferiu, — France carried the industry to 
Algeria, and in 1861 that province jn-oduced 
4,206 kilos of cocoons. A Government bounty 
was offered to encourage the pursuit, and about 
j 61,000 paid in rewards in the same year. In 
1869 the produce had risen to 22,754 lbs. 
(English) of cocoons. But tlic cocoons had 
carried disease with them. 

Great Britain. — The manufacture of silk in 
England dates from the year 1585, when the 
sack of Antwerp by the Spaniards drove many 
Flemish artisans to England. The industry re- 
ceived a further impetus from the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, just a century later, wljen a 
large body of French weavers crossed the chan- 
nel and settled tlieinselvcs in Spitalfields. The 
manufacture has always been fostered by Go- 
vernment, though not perhaps in the most 
judicious way, and now corLsurnes some 12 
million pounds of raw silk annually. Several 
efforts have been made to establish the breed- 
ing of the silk-worm in the United Kingdom, 
but none of these efforts have been successful. 

United States. — At the end of 1869 it was 
calculated that there were upward of four 
million trees in the State, belonging in almost 
equal proportions to three species, viz., Morus 
multicaulis, M. alba, and M. moretti. The 
last is described as like M. alba, but with a 
purple berry. The worms introduced are also 
of three species, one annual, the second bivol- 
tine, the third* trivoltine. But the first is the 
specif by far most common, and is indeed said to 
pay better than the others. 

New South Wales, South Australia, Victoria, 
and Queensland havn all produced silk, but 
the possibility of commercial success has not 
yet been demonstrated. The Ailanthus worm 
has been bred at Sydney, and both that breed 
and the Bombyx mori seem to have been tried 
in Van Diemen’s Land so long ago as 1862. 

In New Zealand experiments have been made 
with the Ailanthus worm (Attacus cynthia) 
and with Japanese (seemingly) trivoltines. 

In Madagascar j there is said to be an indi- 
genous silkworm of great size, fed in 
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the open fields on the- pigeon-pea (Ambira 
vatry) and yielding very large cacoons. •Little 
attention, however, is paid to it by*the natives. 
This is probably the silk 6( which Mr. Consul 
Pakeftharn writes : — There is another silk in 
Madagascar much esteemed on account of its 
strength, which I am told is collected in a state 
of fioss in the interior, and afterwards treated 
much the same as cotton.” (Compare the 
carding of the Eria silk in Assam.) Mr. Pa- 
kenham states that “ the notorious M. deLas- 
tellc” imported Bombyx eggs from China, intro- 
duced the mulberry and set up a regular estab- 
lishment at Tamatave, which produced “ several 
thousand pounds” of fine silk. The letter con- 
taining these particulars is dated the 11th 
August 18()9. 

Bentjal . — From 1793 to 1835 the supply of 
raw silk 1 roin Bengal fluctuated within wide limits 
as will be seen from the following tabje : — 


Year. 

Company’s 
Bengal raw silk 
imported. 

Private Bengal 
raw silk im- 
ported, ware- 
lioused by the 
ComiKUiy. 

Total. 

1795 

Iba. 

077,988 

lbs. 

91,885 

lbs. 

769,873 

1794 

494,487 


494,487 

1795 

379,543 

1 2,984 

392,627 

ITSKJ 

.340,000 

21,046 

361,106 

1797 

88,219 

88,219 

1798 

552,780 



352,780 

1799 

043,803 

1,018 

645,421 

1800 

454,0(X) 

454,600 

1801 

310,508 


310,368 , 

1892 

78,950 

35,794 

114,744 

1803 

530,189 

68,904 

406,093 

1804 

415,917 

205,793 

621,710 

1805 

400,303 

375,001 

33.5,904 

18(K) 

235,215 

173,308 

408, .523 

1807 

225,984 ' 

207,001 

493, .586 

1808 

325,243 

53,225 

378,498 

1809 

110,124 

40,023 

162,747 

1810 

373,598 

211,120 

684,718 

1811 

258,9.^3 

145,803 

404,766 

1812 

558,802 

423,505 

982,427 


8;il,89l 

252,459 

1,084,360 

8.36,966 

1814 

722,727 

] 14,239 

1815 

522,8J0 

279,470 

802,286 

1810 

381,215 

398,549 

779,764 

1817 

373,459 

128,876 

602,335 

1818 

758,110 

420,800 

1,160,976 

1819 

553,105 

197,922 

761,027 

1820 

811,875 

2W,.572 I 

1,071,447 

1821 

817,625 

172,838 

990,463 

1822 

845,382 

197,235 

1,042,617 

1823 

850,068 

310,518 

1,161,186 

1824 

000,012 

271,037 

931,649 

1825 

699,230 

220,200 

919,436 

1820 

898,.S88 

338,(535 

1,237,023 

1827 

926,078 

99,301 

1,026,039 

1828 

1,039,623 

96,080 

1,136,309 

1829 

1,129,710 

268,044 

1,387,764 

1830 

1,096,071 

90,092 

1,186,163 

1831 

1,030,280 

64,597 

1,094,877 

1832 

760,828 

205,625 

966,463 

1833 

698,861 

62,129 

760,980 

1834 

767,617 

63,124 

810,641 

1835 

721,509 

6,026 

727,685 
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Dr. Forbes Watson’s Textile Fabrics of Ahmedabad has long held a prcnninent 
India’lk includes silk piece-goods, and loon- place as a silk-manufacturing city. Its kin- 
gees” and sarees” of cotton and silk used con- cobs and brocades, though not quite so rich 
jointly from Surat ; embroidery of gold and as those of Benares, are much sought after in 
silver on silk from Sattara ; silk piece-goods, consequence of their durability and non-fading 
from Ahmednuggur ; silk piece-goods and silk qualities of their gold tissues. Its mushroos are 
and cotton “ sarees” from Belgaum ; silk and supposed to be the best in India, and the, ordi- 
cotton “ loongees” from Bombay ; and silk and nary silk cloths are also in good demand. But 
cotton “ sarees” from Dharwar. Bcrhampore the improvement of machinery in Europe and 
nqar Khandesh also manufactures silk, and the extensive traffic in cotton and woollen 
there are small colonies of weavers at Jinjeerra, goods, which flows into this country fiom 
Yeola, Tannaand Rcvdanda (in Colaba.) The England and the Continent, and which places 
establishment of the manufacture at the two within the reach of the Indian people, cloths 
last places seems to be due to the Portuguese, at comparatively accommodating prices, have 
The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, writing affected it to a considerable extent. But the 
under date the 28th December 1 871 , says that trade still gives occupation to a very large 
there is “ no production of silk in any portion section ol‘ the population of this city, whose 

of the Bombay IVcsidency.” At any rate means of support depend wholly upon it, and 

there is no export trade. The raw silk used the expe^rts of kincobs, mushroos and other 
in Bombay manufactures is, according to the silk goods maintain even now a very fair posi- 
samc auftiority, mostly imported from China, tion. Bombay, Kattywar, Kajpootana, Cen- 
Very little Bengal silk is used. The Chamber tral India, Nagpore territory and the Nizam’s 
seems to have overlooked the imports Irorn dominions are among the provinces where 
Mysore. There is a considerable import both these goods find a sale. The various processes 
ol’ China and Bengal manufactured silks. The in their manufacture, from the assorting of silk 
China silk import(?d is (‘hiefly “ punjum,” to the last touches of finish, are all conducted 
a very inferior sort, woi’th from Re. 1-4 in the city itself. Raw silk is imported from 
to Re. 1-12 per lb. A better variety is, how - China, Bengal, Bussora, and Bokhara vm^ia- 
ever, imported in small quantities, and bay, and the quantity brought averages about 
some fine raw silk is imported from the Persian 2,500 Indian maunds, the value of which may 
Gulf, and is in great request at Ahmedabad be estimated at Rs. 15,00,000. The imports 
for fine kinkhohs. The imjjorts of China silk of Bokhara silk are of recent origin ; it was 
into Bombay seem to be gradually increasing, first brought three or four years ago, and the 
For the years 1801-02 to 1805-66 they quantity imported is small. The silk is ready 
averaged about 1,200,000 tt)s. In 1870-71 spun, and is used only for wroof in a loom. Of 
they had risen to 2,043,031 lbs.; the average (4iina silk the consumption is large, and both 
price also having risen from Rs. 3 to 4. Bom- descriptions are imported — white and yellow, 
bay also imports some Bengal silk by sea ; an The hanks or skeins are first reeled off on a 
average of about 100,000 lbs. was thus annually circular bamboo frame, and the thread is then 
imported duwng the five years ending 1870-71. assorted according to quality. It is well 
About 300,000 fts. of China silk and a small known that the entire lengtlb of a hank is not 
proportion of Bengal silk is re-exjwted to of one uniform fineness. The assorting is made 
Kurrachee. /I'he importation of l^ersian silk with particular reference to the degree of fine- 
seems to have fluctuated greatly. In 1861-62 ness or coarseness of thread, and the process, 
86,303ib8. of this silk were imported into Bom- which is carried on also by reeling (a separate 
hay; in 1865-66 the amount fell suddenly reel being assigned for each quality,) depends 
to 23,000 lbs. and in the following year to entirely upon the feel or touch of the silk on 

10,000 lbs. It has now again risen, and in the finger of the person manipulating it. A 

1870-71, 42,5581bs. were imported, valued at hank is divided into five different sorts — 

Rs. 2,12,449. As in regard to Qhina silk so, ]. Tnmbolia, 3. Takra, 5. Koree, . 

here, the price seems to have risen, if the 2 . Scrika, 4. Wana 

custom house valuation is to be trusted. The the value of the silk varies rom Rs. 24 per 
recent increase in the quantity imported is seer for the superior sort to Rs. 1 9 or 

somewhat remarkable, as ot late the silk crop 20 for the inferior description. Nos. 1 and ^ 
in Persia has been short. Indeed, Sir H. Raw- almast invariably for the woof, while 

linson (in his recent evidence on the Euphrates ^o. 4 supplies the warp, and No. 5 is sold to 
valley scheme) speaks of “ a total failure, Putwas w^ho make cords, tassels, &c., of it. 
This must not, it would seem, be understood when cloths of a superior texture have to be 
literally. There is nothing to show accurately turned out, both the woof and warp are taken 

the quantity of silk exported by rail from the from Nos. I to 3. Tlie best Bussora silk is 

Bombay Presidency. valued at Rs. 18 or 19 per Indian seer* It 
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comes in a raw state, and does not yield any 
Tumbolia. The Bengal silk stands in the same 
V estu^tion as the Bussora, and commands the 
same value. Two descriptions are imported, 
viz., Radhanugree, which yields chiefly Tum- 
bolia and, Jadcc or coarse-yielding Takra and 
Wana. A new trade has sprung up very lately 
in Siam silk, which is known here as Singa- 
poree, from the fact of its coming from Singa- 
pore. It is very inferior in quality, and sells at 
Bs. 8 to 6 per Indian seer. It is used for warp 
in coarse manufactures. Manufactures in silk 
are carried on also at Baroda and Surat, though 
not to the extent obtaining in Ahmedabad. 
If silk' were raised in Guzerat it is im- 
possible to say to what extent the trade in 
the articles manufactured from it might not 
be developed fi’om the impetus it wo\dd receive 
from a reduction in the prices of the raw 
material, not to speak of the means of liveli- 
hood the industry would give to hundreds of 
people who now fritter away their time in idle- 
ness and have no fixed occupation of any kind ; 
and if the produce were large enough we might 
also have an export trade in the raw material 
itself to the positive benefit of the province. 

MooUan^ in 1851, according to Mr. Cope, 
imported 370 maunds of Bokhara silk, the 
manufacture of which, minus 100 maunds 
re-exported, gave work to 81 1 persons. Mool- 
tan also imported 60 maunds from Bombay. 
Lieutenant Corbyn, Assistant Commissioner, 
ascertained that about 300 packages of 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd quality raw silk, weighing in all 
760 maunds, the price of which averages Ks. 
3,76,000, are imported annually into Mool- 
tan from Kabul, Bokhara, Khorasan and Herat. 
Of this, 225 maunds, worth Rs. 1,12,500, are 
exported to the following places, viz., Bhawul- 
pore, Kurrachee, Bombay, Dera Ghazee Khan, 
Shikarpore, Sukkur, Hyderabad, Suratbundur, 
Delhi, Furruckabad, Bikaiieer, Sirsa, A j mere, 
Benares, Lahore, and Uinritsur, &c. ; 225 
maunds of cleaned silk, after being dyed 
various colours, valued at Rs. 1,12,500, are 
also exported to Jung, Kurrachee, Pindibhut- 
tian, Chiniot, Bunnoo, Dera Ghazi Khan, Dera 
Ismail Khan, Leia, and Sukkur. The re- 
maining 300 maunds of silk at Rs. 1 ,50,000, 
after undergoing the process of cleaning, are 
applied in the manufacture of dopatta, daryai, 
g^badan, susi, mashree, and lunghi fabrics, 
which are partly used there and partly ex- 
ported to Shikarpore, Hyderabad, Sukkur, Kur- 
rachee, Dera Ghazi Khan, Dera Ismail Klian, 
Leia, Jhung, Chiniot, Kamaliya, Lahore, and 
Umritsur. The approximate cost of dyeing, 
per seer of silk is 

BS.A. BS.A. 

Kirmji, crimson... 2 0 j Zard^ yellow 10 

Babz. green 1 0 Oul-i-anar, scarlet 0 8 

fiiyah, black 1 0 | Safed, white 0 6 


Panjah . — The silks generally manufaotuMi 
in the Punjab are classed by Mr. Cope ^tinder 
two heads: (1) “gulbadan,” very stout and 
mostly broad and of high price ; (2) daryai,” of 
a lighter texture and to be had both plain and 
shot. Mooltan also produced two other kinds, viz., 
‘‘ khes” and “ eklal,” both very broad and much 
higher priced than anything made in Lahore. 
From Lahore come “loongees” of cotton with 
silk ends or borders^ or silk and cotton mixed ; 
rich “ loongees” all silk, and piece-goods of pure 
silk or mixed cotton and silk. Kohat, Leia, and 
Find Dadun Khan produce “ loongees” in which 
silk and cotton are used in conjunction ; Dera 
Ismail Khan sends all silk piece-goods; Jhelum 
“loongees,” either all silk, or silk and cotton ; 
Bliawulpore contributes rich silk “ loongees” and 
silk piece-goods ; Goordaspore and Rawul Pin- 
dee also appear among the silk-weaving dis- 
tricts, sending silk “ loongees.” “ Rutul Mud- 
pore” (sic) is also mentioned as a Punjab silk 
centre. Bunnoo is said to produce mixed cotton 
and silk loongees. 

Central Ana . — With regard to Bokhara, 
Mr. Cope gives the following account by Kha- 
nikoft‘ : 

Among the fruit-trees cultivated with great 
care, although not grown in orchards, is the 
mulberry tree of two sorts ; — 

(1) The donedar, which is properly the 
Bokharian mulberry ; and 

(2) The tut-i-balklii, translated from Balkh. 
The grafting of the one on the other gives a 

third sort called khaseki, the fruit of which is 
sweeter and more savoury than that from the 
former. The tut tree blossoms usually ten 
days after the vernal equinox, but the year we 
were at Bokhara it happened at the close of 
that month. The fruit of the tut is used in 
two ways, to make syrup and wind. 

The value of raw and waste silk free of duty, 
imported from the Khanates, is for eleven years 
as follows : — 

Year. Value in roubles. Year. Value in roubles. 

1857 .. 75,643 1863 .. 51,779 

1858 .. 68,901 1864 .. 45,699 

1859 .. 93,520 1865 .. 35,634 

1860 .. 82,053 1866 .. 146,209 

1861 .. 149,969 1867 ..1,273,088 

1862 .. 156,148 

Of the imports in 1867, Captain Kostenko 
gives the following further particulars. The 
weight of raw silk imported was 7,822 poods, 
the sources of which were as follows : — 

Kirghiz steppe . . 23 I Bokhara %. . . . 6,666 

Khiva 336 I Tashkend 2,887 

Silk fabrics also to the value of 48,818 roubles 
were imported into Orenburg, Orsk, and Troitsk. 
The value of manufactured silk exported from 
Russia to the Khanates was : — 
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Teaf: 

Value in roubles. 

Year. 

Value in roubles. 

1867 

•. . 17,338 

1863 

. . 68,368 

1868 

.. 32,209 

1864 

. . 72,267 

1869 

. . 64,332 

1866 

.. 33,076 

1860 

. . 45,381 

1866 

.. 71,011 

1861 

. . 40,103 

1867 

. . 98,138 

1862 

. . 60,494 




Of the exports of 1867, 45,246 roubles worth 
was destined for the Kirghiz steppe, while the 
value of exports to Khiva was 3,850 roubles. 

„ „ to Bokhara ,,10,902 „ 

„ „ to Tashkend,, 38,410 „ 

In 1867, moreover, 24 poods of raw silk, 
valued at 236 roubles, were exported to the 
steppe. The route of export was by way either 
of Orenburgh or Petropavlovsk. 

Mysore has always produced a little silk. 
In the Bangalore District, in 1859-60, the 
yield of raw silk was estimated at 350,928 ths. 
In 1866^ Signor deVecchj described the 
native reeled silk as the worst he had over 
seen, the thread being bad in colour, “irre- 
gular, flat, knotted and dirty,” and worth in 
Europe not more than 13 or 14 shillings per 
lb. For the fourth time, in January 1870, a 
large quantity of newly imported Japanese 
cartoons was distributed in the Bangalore, 
Toomkoor and Kolar districts. The first re- 
sults were favorable, and the demand for eggs 
was very large, but the worms did not seem 
to thrive in the second generation, and the 
foreign species became extinct. Again, in 
February 1871, 500 Japanese cartoons were 
distributed gratuitously ; but proved a com- 
plete failure. In the Bangalore and Kolar 
districts a small number only of the eggs were 
hatched, and even in these cases the worms 
died within a few days. The symptoms pre- 
ceding death appear to liave been similar 
everywhere f tlie worms assumed a reddish 
colour, their heads became enlarged, and a 
greenish fluid exuded from the mouth. Colonel 
Meade is disposed to attribute the failure to the 
climate of Mysore, to which the cartoons were 
brought direct from Japan, without undergoing 
any preparation for so marked a change, and 
he is of opinion that no advantage would aidse 
from continuing the experiments wdth that 
species of worm. On the other hand, the China 
species has successfully established itself, hav- 
ing been cultivated in the province for very 
many years, and though deteriorated by close 
breeding, it is possible that the cause of the 
sickness and mortality to which it is now sub- 
ject, and which threatens to extinguish the 
industry, may be removed by importing fresh 
seed from the south of China, the climate of 
which approaches more nenrly than Japan to 
that of this plateau. The Mysore Administra- 
tion Report for 1870-71 states that 31 per cent, 
of tlie cultivated land was under mulberry, and 
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the value of the silk produced in the province 
is estimated at 5^ lakhs of rupe^. The Nundi- 
droog division was said to have exported 4,610 
maunds (Madras maunds probably.) 

In the Central Provinc^s^ silk is manufac- 
tured from the imported raw silk of the domes- 
ticated worm, but more largely from the indi- 
genous tusser worm at Raipore, Bilaspore, 
8umbulpur, the Upi)er Godavery, Chandai 
Bhandara, Nagpore, Balaghat, Sconce, Chund- 
wara, Baitool and Narsingapore. Sumbulppre 
is said to yield 3,500 seers of silk, Raipore 
6,000, Bilaspore 900, and Chanda 22,500. The 
quantity used is very considerable, but varies 
greatly from year to year, the collection and 
rearing of the worms being pursued not steadily, 
but as an accessory to other employments. 
The tiisscr silk is, for the most part, wbven up 
and used in the province. It seems to be chiefly 
employed for fringes, or for weaving with cot- 
ton into mixed fabrics, the woof being cotton 
and the warp silk ; cloth all of tusser silk is 
rarely manulactured ; in Seoiiee, according to 
Captain Brooke, only on the order of European 
residents. But, at any rate, in some districts, 
nuiktas (garments worn by brahmans after 
bathing,) choices (women's bodices,) and do- 
puttas and dorwas, seem to be made of pure 
tnsser silk. 

The y?«?sfristhe most important and most wide- 
ly distributed of the wild silk-producers of India. 
It is generally identified with Antheraea paphia, 
but Captain Hutton has shown that there are 
probably several species called under the name 
of tusser. At any rate the insect known by 
this name is found in the Sub-Himalayan tracts 
almost throughout the extent of the range, 
through the hills from Assam to Chittagong, in 
tlie Soonderbuns, everywhere in the great belt 
of hill and forest inhabited by the f^ntal, the 
Kol, the Khond, and the Gond, in the western 
ghats, and in portions of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 'J'hc worm is multi voltine, but it is 
not very clear how many times in the year it 
goes thi-ough its transformations, or whether its 
periods of existence may not vary according to 
conditions of climate. But, on the whole, it 
seems probable that the apparent discrepancy 
in this respect between various accounts arises 
from the fact that in different tracts different 
crops are gathered, the intermediate ones being 
neglected and the worm left to shift for itselft 
It feeds variously on the ber (Zizyphus jujuba) 
the country almond (Termindia catappa), the 
seemul (Bombax heptaphyllum), the asun (Ter- 
minalia alata), the saj (T. tomentosa), the sal 
(Shorea robusta) and other trees. Mr. IVetwell, 
in his paper on silk in Mysore, mentions a wild 
worm spinning large cocoons found in the jungle 
of Coorg and feeding on the Ficus elastica, Ficus 
religiosa and Isonandra acuminata. If this be a 
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taflser, it furnishes here an important addition to 
the list of ti'ees on which the tusser insects feed. 
Pr. Henderson of Shahpoor also mentions a 
wild w'onn as occurring in the Panjab Salt 
Kange and feeding on tlie camel-thorn. This 
inoth is noticed by the Bengal Board of Trade 
in a Minute of 181 9. It is said to be reared 
in all the western forests from Ranighur to 
Midnapore, the goottee or cocoon being of three 
qualities, mooga, tecrah, and bonbunda.” 
The mooga is the “ most coniihon and plenti- 
ful ; the thread coarse, but winds ej^sily the 
teerah is a ‘‘ smaller goottee, said to be the 
male of the mooga the thread is finer, but 
not so easily wound ; the bonbunda is the 
“ largest of the wild silk-worms ; being found 
in forests in its natural state” (as the name 
indicates), “ and not stinted in its food, it at- 
tains a greater size than the mooga, which 
appears to he the only ditfcrencc between them ; 
but it is scarce. Thread coarser, but runs 
easily.” These three kinds arc bred in Septem- 
ber.* The mode of rearing is tlius described : 
** The seed is purchased from the jungle people, 
and plots in the forest aj)propriated, where the 
ashun, sal, and sejah trees predominate, espe- 
cially the first, which is the best food for the 
worm. * * * In all Baud(»on ( August — 

September) the grub eats out, and is imme- 
diately placed on the trees. * * * When eggs 
are produced on the leaves, they are carefully 
folded into a kind of cup, and gently rubbed with 
turmeric. In a few days the young w^orrns 
appear, and are removed to the trees in wliich 
they are to remain. The rearers keep guard 
with pellet-bows. * * * About the begin- 

ning of Assin (middle of September) the 
worms begin to spin, and by the end of that 
month the goottee is finished.” The grubs are 
killed with boiling water. “ The rearers have 
advances from the pykars in money, rice, salt, 
cloth, and other commodities. After the col- 
lection the price is settled, and the advances 
adjusted accordingly. The rearers are of no 
particular caste, but a sujierstition exists 
amongst them that one of the party should 
keep neeaum (a ceremony which enjoins daily 
ablutions and restrictions as to particular food, 
dtc.) for the success of their operations,” I 

According to Dr. Walker, the tusser breed- 
ers of Hyderabad in the Dekhan, and Chinnore, 
at Chilpoor, Madapoor, are mostly Telugus of 
low caste, or Gonds. As the rains commence 
they collect a few cocoons which their experience 
teaches them to be females, and place them in 
a box of' teak leaves dried. When the moths 
eat out the males speedily approach ; the eggs 
number about 60, and are hatched in 10 days. 
The small worms are fed on Careya sphaerica, 
and in six weeks beg^n to spin. The first crop 
cocoons is preserved for seed, and the same 
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process gone through, except that the second: 
brood is fed on Pentaptera tomentosas The 
cocoons yielded by this brood are sold, the 
moth being killed by heat and the winding 
being “accomplished by boiling the cocoons 
and twisting 8 or 10 filaments from as many 
cocoons on the middle of the thigh with the 
left-hand to be, wound on a rude reel.” Dr. 
Smith’s account, obtained from the talookdar 
of Wurrangul, diflPers somewhat from the above. 
According to his account, the trees on which 
the worms are fed are Termirialia alata and 
Zizyphus jujuba; the male and female have 
generally to be ai)proxiTnated (a task requiring 
absolute cei’enioniaJ purity on the part of the 
person perlbrming it ;) the number of eggs is 
much larger than given by Dr. Walker, and 
three bnxxls are reared in the year. The wild 
cocfions too are said to be gathered in the 
mowah season, not in the rains. A mixture of 
“dlH>bees earth” with alkaline asbbs ol’ the 
scsamiim, castor oil plant, or Butea frondosa is 
said to he used for boiling the cocoons. 

Dr. Shortt of Madras, who observed the insect 
in the jungles west of Orissa, describes the eggs 
as of the size of a split peppercorn ; nine of them 
in line occiii)y space oi* one inch in length. 
They arc circular and bi-convex, with a light 
creamy colour. The worm is very small, scarce- 
ly perceptible when first hatched, hut before it 
attains maturity it is from 3 to 4 inches long 
and from two to three lines in girth (? diame- 
ter.) The larva is of a light green colour 
with a slightly yellowish streak on either side, 
the fith and 7th segments are marked with 
an oblong yellow sj)Ot, and on the back are 
several round darker-coloured spots surmounted 
I with a few dark coarse hairs, while smaller ones 
I are scattered all over the body. The larva is 
j chiefly found on the bher or Zizjqfiius jujuba, 
asan or Pentaptera tomentosa, and the teak 
or Tectona graridis. The larva when ready 
I to undergo transformation forms a cord round 
I a twig from a peculiar resinous substance it 
I secretes, and with which it also encircles the 
selected part of tlie* branch and then prolongs 
it to the extent of one or two inches. If the 
branch be thick, the cord is short and stout and 
about a line in girth, but if it be a twig, the 
cord is thin, from 3 to 4 inches long and fasten- 
ed to an uj)per and thicker branch and pro- 
longed to the end of the twig with several inter- 
mediate ties of the same material. From the 
end of the cord, which is solid,, begins the ex- 
pansion of the cocoons which is. reticulated with 
fine fibres of the same stuflP as the cord is made 
of, on the outer surface, thus giving firmness 
and solidity to the cocoon, and as it approaches 
completion, a few of the leaves in the vicinity 
are drawn to line and conceal the cocoon ex- 
ternally, and thus to a certain extent mi^k it 
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frbm observation ; but this occurs onjiy on the 
bher Iree, for he had seen no such leaves 
attached to the cocoons found on other trees 
where the foliage is large and dense. The 
larva now imprisons itseU* within the cocoon, 
and the same secretion that forms the cord is 
freely applied to all parte to make it water-tight. 
Having done this, the transformation commences, 
and lasts nine months (?) before the moth 
is perfected, having its head at the upper part 
next to the cord, from whence it appears to 
discharge an acid secretion which readily dis- 
solves the plastering from the cocoon, and the 
fibres of the silk giving way, the perfected 
moth emerges^ from its prison, as a rule, early 
in the morning about daybreak. That the 
secretion is an acid can be readily ascertained 
by examining an empty cocoon immediately 
after the moth has emerged ; as the part being 
moist, it can be readily tested with litmus, 
when it is seen to give an acid re-actirm. This 
knowledge Dr. Shortt practically applied by ad- 
ding diluted sulphuric acad in the water in which 
the cocoons are boiled to dissolve the gummy 
substance out and loosen the thread, and it can 
then be readily wound off on a hand-roel The 
male and female moths differ in size, the male 
measuring from the tip of one wdng to the other 
between four and five inches, whilst the female 
measures from six to seven inches in expanse 
of wing ; both are of a uniform yellowish brow^n 
having a couple of lunated transparent talc- 
like spots, on each wing, said by the natives 
to resemble Vishnu s “ chakra*’ or discus, 
whence the sacredness of the insect, and it is 
cliiefly in the form of these spots that they 
differ from other moths of the same kind. It 
takes from 10 to 12 days for the eggs to hatch, 
and from *6 to 7 weeks from the extrusion of 
the young Jarva to the completion of the 
cocoon. The cocoon is slightly rough, of a 
greyish white colour and slightly reticulat(jd 
externally with an internal smooth varnished 
surface ; is of an oval form, measuring one and 
a half inches in length and one inch in breadth ; 
the average w^eight with the chrysalis is 150 
grains, that of the chrysalis itself 130 grains, 
the empty cocoon 20 grains, and the prepared 
thread 12 grains. But the cocoons vary much 
in size. 

In the northern half of the district, the 
Dheemuru fishermen is the principal caste en- 
gaged in rearing the tusscr moth, — as a rule, 
they add the production ol* tusscr cocoons to I 
their ordinary calling, but in the jungles of the 
central and southern parts, the Kumhar (manu- 
facturers of earthern vessels), Bussore (bamboo- 
mat weavers), and a few mahommedans are 
also engaged in the trade. In Seonee, the 
silk-producing worms may be said to be in a 
atate of partU domestication, the rearers tend- 
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ing the insects through all their stages, but de- 
pending entirely on the wild cocoons for each 
year’s stock. In the months of May and June, 
wood-cutters and graziers find the wild cocoons 
on the saj (peutaptera tomentosa), lendeya 
(lagerstreemia parviflora), and dhowra (cono- 
carpus latifolia). These they collect and sell 
to the rearers at the rate of 4 cowries for a 
small, and 8 or 10 cowries for each large cocoon ; 
the small cocoons nearly always yield male 
moths, the larger female ; the rule, however, is 
not without exception, although it generally 
holds g(X)d. These wild cocoons, from which 
the stock of the rearers is invariably replenish- 
ed, are called in the north of the district, where 
a pure Hindi dialect is spoken, “ ariya,” and in 
the south bordering on the Nagpur province 
“ ranwat.” When the moths, “phudi,” have 
cut their way through the cocoons, the males, 
“gaura,” and females “kir,”are placed toge- 
ther and allowed to remain so far nine or ten 
hours ; they are then separated, and the wdngs 
of the female broken off ; accepting this process 
as a hint that she is not to leave the place, she 
begins at once to deposit her ova, the larger 
and healthier insects continuing to lay about 
12 hours. The eggs are then tied up in pieces 
of cloth and carefully opened on the same day 
in the ensuing Aveek. The rearers have new 
little sacks made from one or two leaves of the 
tendoo (diospyros melanoxylon), which ar^ 
apparently chosen for their toughness. In each 
of these packets, as soon as tlie worms begin to 
appear, which happens usually on the ninth 
da\s from 50 to 101) eggs are placed, and the 
tendoo leaf sacks are then fastened to lendeya 
trees, \ipon the leaves of which the insects 
begin at once to leed. In a few days they are 
removed to saj trees, and are changed about 
ac(X)rding as they require fresh food. When 
the w^orins show' signs of beginning to spin, they 
arc knowm as dnnihaa.’* Some rearers at 
tills time remove them from the saj to kowha 
trees (peutaptera arjuna), but this is not com- 
mon ; the bulk of the cocoons produced are 
spun on the saj. During the lending time the 
greatest care is necessary to preserve the \vonns 
irom being destroyed by birds and ants. The 
outer covering of the cocoon, consisting of in- 
ferior silk removed by the Koshta before spin- 
ning of the true tusser, is not h^t, but sold to 
iinuther class of weavers called Patw-'a. The 
silk bracelets and armlets worn by all classes 
among the hiudoos, in the month of Sawan at 
the feast of “ rakhi bundun,” are made from 
this refuse. Its value, how'ever, is very small, 
being sold for one rupee per seer. In Upper 
Assam the tusser is not utilized as a fibre- 
producer. It is known as the kutkuri. In the 
Punjab the cocoons, from their extreme tough- 
ness, are cut into strips, and used to bind the 
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' stocks of matchlocks. In Bombay and Madras, 
though found, the^ tusser does not seem to be 
utilized, except, perhap, in the jungles of Gan-> 
jam. M. Perottet, of Pondicherry, says it is 
generally found on the Terminalia catappa, 
(best cocoons) 50 weighed ‘ one French pound.’ 
Syzygium jainbolanum, Zizyphus jujuba, less 
frequently on Pentaptera coriacea. 

These cocoons are exceedingly rich in silk ; 
they reel by means of an alkali, or any other 
solvent, with great facility, and to the very 
. end. The silk they produce is very elastic, and 
of singular brilliancy. 

At the Madras Exhibition^ of 1855, tusser 
cocoons were exhibited from several localities. 
They were formed by caterpillars of several 
species of inotli, belonging to the genus Satiir- 
nia. That >vhich is most commonly met with 
in Southern India appears to be S. paphia. 
The caterpillar feeds on the leaves of the coun- 
try almond tree (Terminalia catappa), whence 
it is often called the almond moth. It is also 
found on the leaves ol* the her tree, Zizyphus 
jujuba, the casuarina, &c. The cocoons are 
ingeniously attached to the* twiggy branches t>f 
the ber by a long stalk, terminating in a ring, 
encircling the branch. In the thicker i’oliage 
of the casuarina the silk is woven among 
tlie leaves without the above provision. It 
has not been obtained in any quautity- 
from this source in the Madras Presiden- 
cy. Considerable quantities of the small 
silk cloth worn by the brahmins at their meals 
are imported into the Northern Circars from 
Cuttack. The only use to u hich the cocoons 
appear to be turned is that of a ligature for 
native matchlocks. They arc cut spirally into 
long narrow bands, with whicli the barrels are 
tied to the stock. 

In Assam, the moonga and eria worms are 
said by Colonel Agnew to be chiefly bred by 
low caste Hindoos, Mikirs, and Cacharees ; 
whereas the pat or Bombyx textor is bred by the 
joogee caste. Colonel Agnew (writing in 18G9) 
puts the price of the cria silk at from Ks. 2 to 
3 the seer. The Attacus cynthia closely re- 
sembles and is nearly allied to the Attacus 
ricini ; indeed, some naturalists hold the 
Attacus ricini to be only a domesticated form 
of the latter. However, the wild Attacus 
cynthia occurs throughout the gi^eater part 
of the Himalaya, in the Debra Doon, and 
in Assam and Cacliar. It feeds on the Xan- 
thoxylon hostile, the Coriaria nipalensis and 
some other indigenous shrubs, and will 
eat the castor-oil plant. In (’liina, and in 
Europe, whither the worm has been trans- 
ported from China, it is fed on Ailanthus 
glandulosa, and Dr. Bonavia, in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to introduce it into Oudh, fed it on 
A. excel^. In the wild state it is annual. 
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Captain. Hutton thinks .by patience it might 
be domesticated. He has crossed it w!ith At- 
tacus ricini. The cocoons are wrapped into a 
leaf, and present the same dif&culty in Reeling 
as the eria cocoons. The silk is at first glossy 
white and changes to dull sandy brown or 
grey. The Attacus cynthia or Ailanthus 
worm was introduced into Europe in 1867 and 
tried in Piedmont, France, and Algiers. In 
1 860, M. Gueriu-Mencville believed that he 
had proved that it could be profitably grown 
in the oj)en air in th(i north of France, yield- 
ing two crojis annually. Fronj examination 
of the Chinese-made fabrics, he maintains 
that the thread must have been in some cases 
wound. 

2yie Attacn^s atlas, tlie largest of the group 
in India, is found at Mussoorie, and is abun- 
dant in Kumaon and eastwards to Cachar. 
At Mussoorie it is found on the Falconeria 
insigiiis, Bradleia ovata and other plants; in 
Ivuinimn on the barberry. The silk is diffi- 
cult to reel, though it yields partially if boiled 
in vinegar. The silk is said by Captain Hutton 
to he “ ilecidedly good.” 

The Anthercpa perotteti was found by M. 
Perottet of l^mdicherry on the Odina W'odier, 
Roxh,^ and he could not make it eat anything 
else. The silk is reported strong, wiry, and 
brilliant, but had to he carded. The worm 
breeds in captivity, undergoes four moults, 
and yields four crops in the year. The chry- 
salis of the fourth generation remains in cocoon 
till the tree it feeds on (which is deciduous) is 
again in leaf. 

Antherma roylei is found at Darjeeling and 
in the Himalayas from Kumaon to the Punjab, 
feeding on Qnercus incana. It is properly 
an annual, but can be made to yield two or 
three cro]>s. Its silk is favorably spoken of, 
but not abundant. The true cocoon is con- 
tained in a large chwely-woven glazed case 
and env(flojH;d on all sides by the leaves of the 
tree, the impri*ssion of the nervures being 
deeply iinpi-inted on the glazed surface. It is 
like the tusser moth, but smaller. It can be 
domesth^ated. 

The Homhyx huttoni, a bivoltine, feeds on the 
wild mull)en’y and ranges westward in the 
Himalaya from Kuimion. Tlie B. bengalensis 
found near Calcutta on the Artocarpus lacoocha, 
is apparently rare. Another species of Bombyx 
resembling the B. huttoni was found in Ran- 
chee, Chf)ta Nagpore, also feeding on the Ar- 
tocarpus lacoocha. The Bombyx religiosa is 
found in Assam upon the pipal (Ficus religiosa.) 
Dr. IlelfeV identified this with Mr. Hugon’s 
Deo-moonga found on the Ficus indica, and 
described as spinning a small cocoon, active, 
under 2| inches long, slender, reddish in colour 
and glazed, the moth resembling the mulberry 
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modi. * The flilk was declared a delicate white 
thread? Mr. Creighton of Maldah in 1839 
mentions a wild, cocoon on the mango tree ; the 
silk was used to' mix with that of the arindy 
worm. «Mr. Hugon also mentions a worm called 

haumpottonee.” It forms an imperfect cocoon, 
feeds on ‘‘most leaves,” is said to go through the 
same stages as other silk-worms, is two inches 
long, brown and covered with hair. The moth 
is of the same colour as the moonga, but only 
Half the size. The cocoon is of a transparent 
yellow, with an opening at one end. The silk 
is capable of being spun like eria silk, but not 
used, because it excites severe itching. This 
is identified by Mr. Moore with the Circula 
trifenestrata which Captain Haughton found 
also at Moulmein feeding on the cashew-nut 
tree (Anacardiura orientale.) Otlier spccias 
are Anthersea frithii, Saturnia sylhetica, Ac- 
tias seleng, Attacus edwardsi, and some kinds 
of Ocinara ; but their value as silk-yicklers is 
unknown. 

Bomhyx mori^ Lin., is the largest of the 
domesticated Chinese bombyccs, originally from 
China, about North latitude 32° to 34°, also 
in Japan. It has been cultivated in Europe, 
especially in France and Italy, as well as in 
Syria, Egypt, Persia, Bokhara, AfFghanistan, 
Cashmere, in one or two localities of the North- 
ern Punjab near the hills, and thrives well at 
Mussoorie, everywhere feeding upon various 
species of mulberry and everywhere an annual 
only except at Mussoorie, where (Captain Hutton 
obtains two crops. This is the worm that lately 
failed in France after centuries of domestication. 
This species has been introduced into Austra- 
lia, where it is said to thrive well. The best 
silk of all is produced by this species, and 
readily sells with good reeling, at 25 sliillings 
per lb. When in health, the silk is golden 
yellow. 

Bomhyx textor^ Hutton, is cultivated spar- 
ingly in several y)arts of India, but its con- 
stitution is thoroughly w'orn-out, and it ought 
to be sent to a hill climate. At Mussoorie 
it thrives well, and although like the last, 
an annual everywhere else, here it yields a 
second or autumnal crop also. It was originally 
brought from China, near Nankin, in North 
latitude 32®, but is fiust fading aw^ay froto 
Bengal. It is cultivated in France and Italy 
and in China, as well as in Bengal, and in 
those countries generally produces a pure white 
silk. This species is often termed the Milanese 
or Italian stock, and in Bengal is known as the 
Burra pooloo, because its cocoon is larger than 
those of the so-called desee worms or poly vol- 
tines. It is cultivated in Assam, and, according 
to Dr. Eoyle, is there and elsewhere called “ Pat 
major/* although it is invariably confounded 
wi& fi. mori, than which it is at least an inch 
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smaller, though in other respects closely resem- 
bling it. The cocoons are of a different texture, 
with more floss. The silk varies in price frotn 
18 to 22 shillings per ft. 

Bomhyx ermi^ Hutton, is the largest of 
the monthly worms, in Bengal it ^passes under 
the native name of the Madrassee or Nistry, 
and is as usual confounded by Europeans 
with B. mori, although the one passes • as 
an annual, and the other as a monthly 
worm. The silk is good, of a golden yellow, 
and the worms thrive best in a temperate clP 
mate ; in Assam according to Hoyle it is known 
as “ Pat minor.” This species is cultivated in 
several parts of India and thrives well at Mus- 
soorie. 

Bomhyx fortunatus^ Hutton, is known to the 
Bengalees as the desee worm, and like the 
otliers is dignified by Europeans with the name 
of B. mori. Silk — golden yellow, distributed 
over Bengal and other parts of Southern 
India. A sure mark of distinction between the 
worm of this species and that of any of the 
others exists in the fact that when near matu- 
rity, it becomes of a dull leaden blue colour. 
This species thrives best in the cold weather; 
It is very small, but yields a good cocoon, 
although the returns of silk are said to be un- 
certain ; there are no dark worms observable 
among them. 

Bomhyx sinensis^ Hutton, is known as 
the ‘‘ Sina” of Bengal, but, like the otheri, 
it originally came from China ; it is very pro- 
lific, and even at Mussoorie goes on yielding 
crop after crop, up to the middle of December. 
The cocoons vary in colour, some being white 
and others yellow, while others even have a 
beautiful faint greenish hue ; all the other 
species hatch slowly during the morning, fipom 
six to twelve o’clock, the Sina worms come 
l(>rth all in a batch, or continue hatching all 
day and all night. 

Bomhyx arracanensis^ Hutton. This, Captain 
Hutton has only once been able to procure and 
the worms died otF soon after hatching. The 
ctjcoon is said to be larger than those of the 
Bengal monthlies. 

Bomhyx huttoni^ Westwood, the Theophila 
huttoni, is a wild mountain species, feeding on 
the indigenoiLs mulberry of Simla, Mussoorie 
and Almorah. Captain Hutton first discovered 
it at Simla in 1837, and afterwards in great 
abundance at Mussoorie. In some years they 
swarm to such an extent, that by the end of May, 
the worms of the first, or spring brood, have 
thoroughly dentided even large forest trees, not 
leaving a single leaf. In this predicament they 
quit the tree in search of another which they 
generally find near at hand, and which is then 
soon thickly covered with cocoons spun in tiiie 
leaves ; but if, unfortunately, they fail to find a 
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' Bt hand, the whole brood perishes, the most 
' Ibyward worms spinning cocoons among dirubs 
. and grass. The trees thus denuded instead of 
•dying are in another month once more in full 
. leaf, as if nothing had happened. It is a strong 
and hardy species, yielding a beautiful, soft, 
whitish silk, and although the worm is too 
intractable and wandering to he trcat^nl in the 
usual mann» in the house, yet he thinks it 
might be turned to good account by collecting 
the cocoons from the trees, as was evidently 
'done in the outset by the Chinese with respect 
to Bombyx mori. 

Bombyx (Theophila) bengalensis, Hutton, of 
CSiotarNagpore, feeds on the Artocarpus la- 
ooocha. 

B. o^nis, Hutton, of Chota-Nagpore, the eggs 
of B. huttoni are pale straw colour, glued to 
the trunk or branches of the tree, and quite 
naked, whereas those of B. affinis arc of an 
orange colour and covered with dark hair. 
This renders it difficult to detect them on the 
bark, and the covering is probably used as a 
non-conductor of heat. The silk resembles 
that of B1 huttoni, and is equally good, although 
from the smaller size of the cocoons there is less 
of it. 

Bombyx (Theophila) sheru>illi, Moore, larva 
is unknown. 

Bombyx (Ocinara) religiosce. Heifer. 

Oeinara lida, Moore, is found at Mussooric 
where it feeds upon the leaves of Ficus venosa, 
the larva being very like that of a geometra, 
and spinning a small white cocoon on the leaf 
or against a stone beneath the tree. It is too 
small to be serviceable. It is a multivoltine. 
It feeds on the wild fig also. 

Oeinara lactea, Hutton, also occurs at Mus- 
soorie, feeding on Ficus venosa and spins a 
• curious little cocoon of a yellow colour, within 
the leaf ; over the cocoon is laid a net-work 
of yellow silk, too small to be of use. It has 
several broods during the summer. The lai'va 
is smooth, whereas that of the preceding is 
hairy. 

Oeinara eomma, Hutton, moth is white, 
with a dark comma-shaped mark on the disc 
of the upper wings ; hence the name. It occurs 
both in &e Doon and at about 5,500 feet of 
elevation below Mussoorie. 

TrUoeha varians, Moore, is a small species 
finmd in Ganara and Calcutta. As a silk 
yielder, it is of no value. 

Oriada trifmestrata, a handsome and curious 
spedes is found in various parts of India, 
sometimes in such numbers in the larva state 
as to become a perfectly destructive pest ; it 
denudes the mango trees of every leaf^ destroys 
the foliage of the cashew-nut, and is even said 
to attack the tea plants. It occurs in Burmah, 
Assam, Moulmein, and Chota Nagpore in Cen- 
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tral India. The eoodons are filmed ih diMtoiB, 
more closely woven and soarobly retStdated 
at all. • This will never prov|‘ produ^ve as 
a silk yielder, unless the cocoons can be redue- 
ed to a gummy pulp, and used for some other 
purposes. 

Aniheraa paphia, Linn., a handsome species, 
is distributed all over India ikon Burmah to 
Bombay ; but there are in this wide range 
several distinct species included under the 
! name. To separate these effectually must be 
the work of time, and until it is done, there 
can no really good Tusseh silk be produced. 
That several of these species are capable of pro- 
ducing a very valuable article of commeroe is 
an undoubted fact, and from its cheapness and 
disability it would be a boon to that class of 
the British population which cannot afford to 
indulge in expensive silks. Tusseh silk is 
compounded by the natives by the ipixture of 
the silks of three, if not four, distinct species 
whose fibres are of different thickness. The silk 
of any one uncrossed species if reeled as care- 
fully as is done with the produce of the Chinese 
bombyces, the product would be good. At 
present the native method is this : At the 
season when the cocoons have been formed, the 
jungles swarm with them, and men sally forth 
to pluck them from the trees. These jungles, 
however, contain several distinct species, a 
thing of which the natives are profoundly 
ignorant ; these cocoons are all promiscuously 
huddled together, placed in hackeries or carts 
and carted off to the dealers. They are then 
sorted according to size, thickness, colour, &c., 
and named accordingly as a kind of trade-mark, 
but without any reference to species. The 
cocoons selected for reeling are treated in the 
roughest manner and all kinds spun off together f 
those that are kept for breeding dre allowed to 
eat out of the cocoon, as it is termed, and to 
interbreed, still without reference to species ; 
and as this has been going on from time imme- 
morial, of course the species have become 
blended into a most confusing cross-breed. 
Hence it results that if a dozen cocoons are 
taken at random, no two moths will probably 
resemble each other. 

AnthertBa nebuhaa^ Hutton, is one of the 
species that has been crossed upon A. paphia, 
and it seems to be not uncommon throughout 
Central India. It is a well-marked species, and 
specimens have been s^nt to England. 

Anthereea pemyi, Guer. Men., was discover- 
ed in Mantchouria to the north of China, where 
it feeds on the oak. 

Antheraa yamamai, Guer. Men., is a Japan 
species and is well thought of both in England 
and in France, where great effcalB have beaa 
made to introduce it, but as yet with v«y 
indifferent success. 
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-ii 4&e Mooga or Moeitgah fib>pe. There are diffioolfiee attending the 
worm 6f 4flsam which produces a very excd- reeling of the silk as there is with all the Attad, 
lent silk, wUch, if well reeled dcilfm hands, but nevertheless the Frettdi have succeeded in 
instead of beixtg carded, would be extremely turning oiit some very good silk pieces. In 
valuable. Captain Hutton found this species England it is not quite so highly thotight of ' as 
in the Dehra Doon feeding upon a tree known it once was. In Australia Mr. C. Brady has 
to the natives as “ Eirkee.” produced silk from it. ' 

Axitherita peroUeH, Guer. Men., is said to Attaeua rusini produces the silk known to 
occur at Pon^cherry. the natives as the Arrindy silk ; it is easOy 

Axithgrasa helferi, is found at Darjeeling, the reared and feeds on the castor oil plant Bicinus 
cocoon resembling that of the common Tusseh. communis. The silk is obtained by carding. 
Antherceafrithi, is anotherDarjeeling species. The chief places of cultivation are Assam, Bung- ■ 
Anthercea royle, Moore, is common at Simla, pore, and Dinagepore, in Eastern Bengal, not at 
Mussoorie, Almorah, and, Capt. Hutton thinks, Dinapore, as stated in one of Dr. Bennetts 
Darjeeling. It feeds upon the common hill oak, lieports. It is also cultivated in smaller quanti- 
spinning a large but thin cocoon between three ties in other places. The Mekir to the eastward 
or four leaves. The outer coating is very strung, possess a very fine kind with white silk. Atta- 
and Captain Hutton does not think it could be cus ricini thrives well at Mussoorie, and has 
reeled ; but within tliis case is the true cocoon, been introduced into France, Algeria, Malta, 
of an ovgl form and yielding a good silk, and other places. 

The worms are easily reared, and sometimes Attaeus guerini, Moore, is known only from 
when treated in the house, give two or a few specimens of the moth in some museum 
three crops. in England, and Captain Hutton regards it as 

Attorns atlas, Linn., is the largest of the real more than an ill-fed specimen of A. ricim. 
silk spinners, is common at6,600 feet at Mussoo. He failed to procure it from any part the 
rie and in the Dehra Doon ; it is found also in ^ongh he h^ seen an approach to it 

some of the deep warm glens of the outer hills. It m his own trays in ill-fed specimens of the 
is also common at Almorah where thelarva feeds under-feeding, or semi-starvation, 

almost exclusively upon the “ Kilmorah” bush exemphhed in some very 

or Berberis asiatica ; while at Mussoorie it will I^^ii'putian specimens of Actm sclene, received 
not touch that plant but feeds exclusively upon a gentleman who reared it at Sei^pore, 

the large milky leaves of Falconeria insignis. Calcutta, where he only supph^ the 

The worm is perhaps more easily reared than twice a day ; the moths are 

any other of the wild Bombycidai, producing a a quarter of the natural size, 
very large and well-stuffed cocoon of a grey Actios selene, very common in a wild state at 

colour and somewhat difficult to unwind ; a Muasoorie, where it feeds on the wild cherry, 
strong ley of jiotash appears to be the best wild pear, walnut, cedrela paniculata, coriana 
solvent. The species is also abundant in Cachar, nipalensis, and several other forest trees and 
Sylhet, and is found also at Akyab, in Arracan shrubs. It occurs also at Almorah, Darjeeling, 
as well as in tlhina. Assam, Cachar, Saugor, and at Serampore near 

Attaeus edwardsi was discovered at Darjee- Calcutta. Mr. C. Turnbull failed to reel silk 
ling, and is much darker in colour than the from the cocoons sent down from this, but it 
other, and rather smaller in. size, but nothing has been reeled, though tliere is not much of it. 
seems to be known of its food and silk. Attias tncenas, Doubleday, occurs at Daijee- 

Attaeus cgnihia, abundant at Mussoorie, feed- ling and is a very large species, but nothing has 
ing on various wild plants ; common in China been recorded of its habits, food, or produce, 
where it feeds on Ailanthus glandulosa ; found Actios leto, is another Darjeeling species, the 
in Assam, Cachar, Saugor. It is comJionly economy of which has yet to be ascertained, 
reported to be under cultivation in different joyretorum, occurs at Darjeeling and 

places, yet such is not the case, the Attaeus Cachar, but nothing more is known of it. ' 
ricini being in India invariably mistaken for it. Satumia grotei, has been found at Darjeeling, 

Indeed, until a few years ago, when Captain and one or two specimens have been captured 
Hutton pointed out the fact, Attaeus cynthia at Mussoorie. Captain Hutton is inclined to 
was not known to occur in India, the other think that the larva feeds on the wild pear 
species piling under that name, as the silk- tree (Pyrw kytul ?) 

worms did under that of B. mori. Attaeus Saturnia lindia, Moore, occurred in a colleo- 
oynthia has been imported into France and tion made by the late^ Captain James lind. 
TCnglaml a,nd reared out in the open air on Sherwill, and is supposed to be from Daijeelii^^ 
trses of Ailanthus glandulosa ; it has likewise or its neighbourhood. It is allied to SaturnM 
suooeeded to some extent in Australia, and it is grotei. 

beUeved they have it also at the Cape of Good Botumta sufosa, Moore, from Captain J. L. 
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4Sberwill*8 ooUeotion also, and from North-ewtem 
India, but we have no information re^rding it. 

' !From its being closely, allied to Satomia pyreto- 
Tum, Captain Hutton is inclined to suppose it an 
inhabitant of Darjeeling or Caobar. 

Neoris huttoni, Moore, found at Mussoorie at 
* about 6,500 feet of elevation, feeding on die 
wild pear tree. The larva are to be found in 
April. The cocoon is an open net-work, and 
would produce no silk. 

C(dig%da simla, occurs at Simla, Mussoorie, 
'and in Kumaon, feeding on the walnut, Salix 
babylonica, wild pear tree, &c., but the cocoon 
is a mere coarse open netr-work through which 
the pupa is visible, and yields no silk. 

Caligula thibeta, occurs at Mussoorie on 
Andromeda ovalitblia, wild pear, and coninion 
quince. It occurs also in Kumaon, but. the 
specific name is a misnomer, the insect never 
approaching Tibet. The cocoon is a coarse ojien 
net-work through which the larva is visible, but 
there is no available silk. 

Loepa l-atinht. West, a very beautiful yellow 
moth discovered originally in As.sam, occurring 
also at Mussoorie. Tlie cocoon may yield silk, 
but there is very little of it. 

Loepa sivalim, Hutton, closely allied to the 
last, and found at Mussoorie at about .5,500 
feet and lower, will probably yield a small 
quantity of silk. 

Loepa tniranJa, Atkinson, found at Darjee- 
ling ; a good and handsome species. 

Loepa sikkimensis, Atkinson, a very beauti- 
ful species found at Darjeeling. It may be 
known from the others, by the smaller size, 
and by the wings, being clouded with maroon. 
Of its economy nothing is known. 

Tliree or four other species of this family 
occur in Darjeeling and Sylhet, but beyond their 
existence, nothing is recorded. Those species, 
which like Actias selenc and Antheraia paphia, 
wqave strong compact cocoons perfectly closed at 
both ends, are furnished on each shoulder with a 
hard wing spur for the purpose of separating 
the fibres when the moth is ready to come 
forth ; it may be heard grating against the silk 
and the point may often be seen protruding. It 
is common to the genera Actias and Antheraea, 
and was discovered by Capt. Hutton. In Atta- 
cus, Neoris, and Loepa, the upper end of the 
cocoon is left open, the fibres pointing forward 
closely arranged, like the fine wires of a mouse- 
trap. No spine is needed in these genera. In 
Bombyx and others, although the cocoons are 
entire, the silk is loosely woven, and the fibres 
being moistened by an acid from the mouth, 
are &en easily separated by the claws on the 
forefeet of the moths. This is about the state 
and extent of our knowledge of the Bombycidse 
of India; that there 'are many other species 
yet to be discovered, no naturalist will think of 
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denying. Nature is the book' through which 
the Almighty teaches man to look fronf eSHh 
to heaven, and as His works and knowledge 
are boundless, so has this beautifrilly illustrated 
book no end. 

Silk husbandry is extensively prosecuted in 
Italy, France, China, Persia, Siam, and India. 
Silk occurs in various forms. Cocoons, knibs 
or husks, are the balls as formed by the worm, 
about the size of u pigeon’s egg, and of a 
gokh'ii yellow colour. Raw silk, the state 
when simply wound off the cocoons into skeins 
or hanks, is the thread composed of several 
fibres nniled by their natural gum. Waste 
silk, is that part which is first wound off the 
cocoons in the operation of reeling, and such 
cocoons ns being eaten through by the W'orm, 
cannot be wound off the I’eel, but are after- 
wards curded and spun. Silk has long been 
imported into India from Chinn. The Earli- 
est notice, though there is some doubt about 
the passage, is in the Mahablmrat where the 
Chcena, lloonn, &c., are said to have bought 
silk, and silk-worms as presents to Yood- 
liistirn. 

For the eleven years 1850-51 to 1860-61, 
the Catalogue of the E.vhibition of 1862, 
gives the ibilowing quantities and values of 
silk gooils (exclusive of Chussums) as ex- 
ported li om India : 
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Thu bulk of these exports were sent 
to the United Kingdom, and France and 
Foreign Europe, America, Chino, Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs, Aden, Suez, Straits’ Settle- 
ments, and other ports, took the remainder. 

Mr. Powell, however, itt his Panjab pro- 
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4n6ti the follewini; a« the' value of the 
exporA of Silk from all India to all parts of 
the world during the years, as under : — 


1860<51 

18«Sl-52 

18d2-d3 

1863-54 

1854- 55' 

1855- 66 


619,318 

688,640 

667,546 

642,475 

500,116 

707,705 


1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 


782,139 
„ 766,673 
„ 799,252 
„ 817,853 
,,1,036,728 


kngaz,is made from therefuseaiid from pSereed 
rouoous uqfit for reeling. When silk is reeled, 
tlie thread as it is wound fimn the coeooir being 
twisted to give it strength, is called singles ; 
two or more singles twisted togedier form 
train, weaving thread, short or weft. 

Central Asia . — The country bordering on 
the river Oxns and the canals and water- 
i courses from Samarkand and Shahr-i-sabz, 


Mr. Powell in the above figures, seems to } is full of muHierry trees, on the leaves of 
have mixed up the exports of Raw' Silk and j w'hitdi silkworms are fed. Aitont ten days 
of Silk Goods. The following is a statement j or a fortnight after the mulbeiTy trees 
of the values of the imports and exports from 
India of these two products : — 
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1849 

1,351 

£123,606 

£713,632 

£302,322 

1850 

184,142 

112,601 

666,094 

441,749 

1861 

240,101 

111,5.54 

619,319 

355,223 

1852 

203,518 

126,064 

688,640 

200,225 

1853 

229,943 

110..546 

667,54.5 

315,305 

1854 

291,067 

116,955 

640,451 

326,571 

1855 

260,768 

197.510 

600,105 

263,453 

1856 

274,337 

138;768 

707,706 

341,035 

1857 

120,130 

1(»0,333 

782,140 

281,450 

1858 

377,990 

108,023 

766,673 

158,224 

1859 

504,903 

147,740 

72.5,655 

1 213,1( J 8 

1860 

307,560 

224,116 

81 7,8.53 

191,509 

1861 

404,870 

259,596 

1,036,728 

134,831 

1862 

413,999 

198,442 

686,083 

168,806 

1863 

392,359 

842,111 

822,892 

165,136 

1864 

385, {507 

456,781 

954,649 

11.5, 465 

1865 

329,315 

443,948 

1,165,901 

106,612 


put forth their leaves, tlie eggs of the 
silkworms are removed from the place 
where they had heeu ])reserved during the 
winter, and heing wrapped in a cloth, are car- 
j ried against the naked breast, or still oftener 
! under the arm-pit. Three to five days are 
quite suifi<‘ient for the little insects' to be 
hatched. TJiey are then placed in a vessel and 
ted with the leaves gathered from the mul- 
berry ; aftei* ten days the worms, according to 
the expression of the Hukharians, fall into 
their sleep or trance, they take no nourish- 
ment three days running, repeating the same 
prof'.ess every ten days, until the time they 
begin to sjiin tlie coeoon. When these are 
finished, the worm inside is destroyed by ex- 
posing the coeoon to the heat of the sun. 
That done, the Bukharians pro(?eed to reel off 
tlie silk threads. The quality of Bukhara 
silk is much inferior to that of China, and 
even to tlie French and Lombard silks, both 
in <*oloijr and softness. The silk annually pro- 
Punjab. — Mr. Powell says the silk trade iu j duced in the Bukhara teiritory is estimated to 
the Punjab is stated by Mr. Davis to be near- i be worth 15 lacs. The greatest quantity is 
ly £200,000. Haw Silk, he adds, is imported : exported to India There are several descrip- 
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from Kokand, Bokhara, Balkh, Khiilm, 
Akhclia, yiiibrgaum, Andko, and Kashmir 


rioJis ofsilk. Lab-i-abi, produced on the banks 
of riv(»rs and canals. Vnrdanzai, produced in 


from Saidabad, Mursliedabad, Itampur-baulia, i the district of that name to the north-west of 


and Radhunagi, in Bengal, and from China 
via Bombay. No silk has been imported 
from Khutan, for tlie last four or five years. 
The raw silk is sent from Amritsur to all 
parts of the Punjab for manufacture : raw 
silk is the staple import by way of Kabul, lie 
describes the silk as secreted iu a double fila- 
ment from two orifices at tlie head of the 
worm, communicating with two secreting 
glands, one on each side ; as they pass out 
the two filaments are glued together into 
one by the secretions from a third central 
gland, of a resinous substance. After boiling 
in a solution of sajji or carbonate of soda, the 
sHk is washed several times with soap and 
water, and finally exposed as in Europe to the 
fumes of sulphur. It loses much weight by 
this operation, (4 or 5 chittack out of 16,) 
showing that the coloring substance is 
separable and ponderable. In Kashmir it is 
Mid tliat paper called reshumi kagaz, or baridi 


I Bukliara. Cliilla jaidar, produced in the en- 
virons of Bukhara, this is the best. A quan- 
tity of Kabul and Bukhara silk is also import- 
ed into Multan and other places, to meet the 
demands of the great silk factories. It has 
been ascertained from the best and most re- 
liable sources that about 300 packages of first, 
second and third quality raw silk, weighing 
in all 750 munnds, the price of which aver- 
ages to Rs. 3,75,000, are imported annually 
into Multan from Kabul, Bukliara, Khorasaii 
and Herat. 

Mulberry Trees . — The wJiite mulberry 
(Moms alba) is infinitely to be firoferred as 
food for the woi*ms of the Bombyx inori, and 
tins has been introduced from China into 
Europe as well as into India. Morns indicia, 
the species most common in Bengal, is thought 
by Dr. Wallich to be only one of its varieties. 
Morns atro-purpurea is a species introduced 
into India from China, where it is employed 
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•a food for the silkworm, tbon^ Dr. Bok- 
tergh siates, that it bad not been found to 
Oaewer for foat purpose in Bengal. 7^0 
▼arieties (one, the Doppa foglia) of the 
Italian white mulbeny, roceired from Saint' 
Helena, were establisWd in the East India 
Company’s botanic garden at Dapooree, in 
the Bombay Presidency. The then Snperin- 
tendent, Dr. Lnsh, forwarded to Calcutta 
yonng plantfi, which, in September 1833, 
were reported by Dr. Wullich to be in a 
flourishing condition. Two ' other species 
are common in the plains of North-western 
India, and others have been introduced there 
from Caubul and Cashmere : one distinct 
species occurs, moreover, in the Himalaya. 
Col. Sykes has drawn attention to the great 
importance of introducing into India the niui- 
berry called Morns inulticaulis, a distinct 
species or variety introduced by M. Perrottet 
into France,' in 1821, from the Philippine 
Islands, where it had been brought from 
China. It is now thought by many, both in 
Italy and France, to be the most valuable sort 
for cultivation, and has become a favourite 
variety in America. Besides growing easily, 
and affording abniidanee' of leaves of the tno.st 
nourishing kind, it is said, to be able to with- 
stand a considerable degree of cold. 

Other trees.— Wild silkworms feed upon 
different trees, such as the Jujube, Ficus 
religiosa or Peepul, the Castor oil plant, 
Terminalia catappa, some of the Laurel tribe, 
and others, which are found in almost all 
the forests of India. Besides the common 
mulberry of China, which differs somewhat 
from that of Europe, they occasionally, in 
feeding the worms, have recourse to a wild 
specimen of the morns tribe, us well as to the 
leaves of another ti'ee, supposed to be a va- 
riety of ash. 

Mulberry . — The principal object, in the cul- 
tivation of the mulberry for feeding silkworms, 
is to produce the greatest quantity of young and 
healthy leaves without fruit. For this reason 
the trees are not allowed to exceed a certain age 
and height. They are planted at a convenient 
distance from each other, on the plan of a quin- 
i!anx,and are said to be in perfection in about 
Ihrae years. The mulberry-tree for silk- i 
worms is chiefly cultivated in Che-keang, 
which province, together with the only three 
ithers that produce fine silk, namely, Keang- 
lan, HooTpe, and Sze-chuen, is crossed by the 
hirtieth parallel of latitude. Che-keang is a 
lighly alluvial country, intersected by nu- 
uerous rivers and canals, with a climate that 
lorresponds pretty nearly to the same latitude 
n the United States of America. The 
)oil is manured with mud, which is dug 
^om the rivers, assisted with ashes or 
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dung } aud ^e spaoei between the trees m« 
generally fllled with millet, pdlse, oi* other 
articles of food. The time for pruning the 
young trees, so as to produce flne leafy shoots, 
is at the commencement of the year. About 
four eyes ai*e left on eveiy shoot, and care is 
taken that the branches are properly 0 iin 9 ed, 
with a view to giving plenty of light and air 
to the leaves. In gathering these, they make 
use of steps, or a ladder with a prop, as the 
young trees cannot support a ladder, and 
would besides be injured in their branches by 
the use of one. The trees, with their foliage, 
are carefully watched, aud the mischief of 
insects prevented by the use of various ap- 
I plications, among which are some essential oils. 
The young trees of course suffer by being 
stripped of their leaves, which are the lungs 
of plants, and this is an additional raason for 
renewing them after a certain time. ,They en- 
deavour in part to counteract the evil effects, 
by pruning and lopping the tree, so as to dimi- 
nish the wood when 'the leaves have been 
stripped, and it is probable that a few leaves 
are left on. It is suprising, however, to ob- 
serve how soon a tree in those climates will re- 
cover its leaves in the summer or autumn, 
after having been entirely stripped qf them by 
a typhoon, or hurricane. Fresh plants are 
procured by cuttings or layers, or sometimes 
from seed. When the trees grow too old for 
the production of the finest leaves, and show a 
greater tendency to fruiting, they are eitlier 
I'cmoved altogether, or cut and managed so as 
to produce fresh and young branches. 

Rearing worms. — Mr. Barrow, who ob- 
served the management of the trees and 
silkworms in Chekeang, confirms the usual 
Chinese accounts, by saying that “ the houses 
in which the worms are reared* are placed 
generally in the centre of each plantation, 
in order that they may bo removed as far 
as possible from every kind of noise;. ex- 
perience having taught them that a sudden 
shout, or the bark of a dog, is destructive of 
the young worms. A whole brood has some- 
times perished by a thunder storm.” The 
chaml)ers are so contrived as to admit of the 
I use of artificial heat when necessary. Oreat 
care is taken of the sheets of paper on which 
the multitudes of eggs have been laid by the 
silkworm-moths ; and the hatching of these 
eggs iseither retarded or advanced, by the appli- 
cation ofcold or heat according tocircumstauces, 
so as to time the simultaneousexit of tbeyoung 
worms exactly to the period when the tender 
spring leaves of the mulberry are most fit for 
their nourishment. They proportion the food 
very exactly to the yonng worms by weigh- 
ing the leaves, which in the first instanee oro 
cut, but afterwards, as the insects become 
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^ven to them whole. The great- 
est pAoaationa are observed iu rogulatiog 
the temperatore of the apartments, and " in 
keeping them clean, quiet, and free from 
amells. The worms are fed nl>on a species 
of small hurdles' of basket-work, strewed 
with leaves, which are constantly shifted 
for the sake of cleanliness, the insects 
readily moving off to a fresh hurdle with new 
leaves, as the scent attracts them. In pro- 
portion to their growth, room is afforded to 
them by increasing the uumlier of these hurdles, 
the worms of one being shifted to three, then to 
six, and so on until they reach their greatest 
size. When the worms have cast their 
several skins, reached their greatest size, and 
assumed a transparent yellowish colour, they 
are removed into places divided into compart- 
ments, preparatory to their spinning. In the 
course oi^a week after the cummencement of 
spinning, the silken cocoons are complete, 
aud it now becomes necessary to take them 
in hand before the pupae turn into moths, 
which would immediately bore their way out, 
and spoil the cocoons. When a certain num- 
ber, therefore, have been laid aside for the 
sake of future eggs, the pupae in the bulk of 
the cocoons are killed by being placed in jars 
under layers of salt and leaves, with a com- 
plete exclusion of air. They are subsequent- 
ly placed in moderately waim water which 
dissolves the glutinous substance that binds 
the silk together, and the filament is wound 
off upon reels. This is put up in bundles of 
a certain size and w'cight, and either becomes 
an article of merchandise under the name of 
raw silk, or is subjected to the loom, and 
manufactured into various stuffs, for home or 
for foreign consumption. Notwithstanding 
the apparent simplicity of their looms, they 
will imitate exactly the newest and most ele- 
gant patterns from England or France. The 
Chinese particularly excel in the production 
of damasks and flowered satins. Their silk 
crape has never yet been perfectly imitated ; 
and they make a species of washing silk, call- 
ed Canton ponge, which becomes more soft as 
it is longer used. 

Mr. Fortune who spent a few days in the 
vicinity of Nan-tsin, the centre of tiie great silk 
country of China, gives a description of 
the cultivation and appearance of the mul- 
berry trees; The soil over all this district is 
yellow loam, well mixed and enriched by 
vegetable matter ; just such soil as produ(;es 
excellent wheat crops in England. Tlie whole 
of the surface of the country, which at one 
period has been nearly a dead level, is now cut 
up and embankments for the cultivation of| 
the mulberry. It appears to grow better up- 
on the surface and sides of these embankments 
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tlian upon level land. The low lands, whieh 
are owing to the formation of these embank- 
ments, considerably lower tlnn die originsl 
level of the plain, are used for the production 
6f rice and otlier grains and vegetables. It is 
therefore on die banks of canals, rice fields, 
small lakes, and ponds, where the mulberry 
is generally cultivated, and where it seems 
most at home But altliough large quantities 
of rice and other crops are grown in the silk 
districts, yet tlie country, wlieu viewed from 
a distance, resembles a vast mulberry garden, 
and when the trees are in full leaf, it has a 
very rich appearance. The variety of mul- 
berry cultivated in this district appears to be 
quite distinct from that whicli is grown .in the 
southern parts of Cliina aud in the silk dis- 
tricts of India. Its leaves are much larger, 
more glossy aud have more firmness and sub- 
stance than any other variety which has come 
under my notice. It may be that tliis circum- 
stance has something to do with the superior 
quality of tiie silk produced in the Hoo-chow 
country, aud is wortliy of tlie notice of silk- 
growers in other parts of the world. This 
popular variety is not reproduced by seeds 
aud hence all the plantations are formed of 
grafted trees. Each plant is grafted from a 
foot or two feet aliove the ground, and rarely 
higher. The trees are pbiuted in rows from 
five to six feet apart, and are allowed to grow 
from six to ten feet high only, for the con- 
venience of gathering the leaves. In training 
them they are kept open in the centre ; the 
general outline is circular, and they are not 
unlike some of those dwarf apple trees which 
are common in European gardens. The 
different metliods of gathering the leaves in 
these districts are curious and instructive and 
show clearly that tiie cultivators well under- 
stand the laws of vegetable physiology. 
Leaves are not taken at all from plants in 
their young state, as this would be injurious 
to their future productiveness. In other in- 
stances a few leaves only are taken from the 
bushes, while the remainder are allowed to 
remain upon tlie shoots until the summer 
growth is completed. In the latter case the 
leaves are invuriably left at the ends of the 
shoots. When the bushes have attained their 
full size, the young shoots with the leaves are 
clipped close off by the stumps, and shoots 
and leaves carried home together to the farm- 
yard to be plucked and prepared for the 
worms. In the case of young trees, the leaves 
are generally gathered in by the hand, while 
the .olioots are left to grow on until the autumn. 
At this period all the plantations are gone over 
carefully, the older bushes are pruned close 
in^ to the stumps, while the shoots of the 
younger ones are only shortened bkek a littk 
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the frame. The other was perrhed over head 
to aupermtend the pattern. ' Tills he ‘did by 
means of vertical tiiieatls tied up in butidles, 
a lai’f^e number of which, distributed ti'nus* 
vei'sely through the threads of the horizontal 
frame beneatli him, were at his disposal. 
'These bo raised according to the ivquirement 
of the pattern, and thus caused that elevation 
in the threads on the frame below that con- 
stituted (he flowered part of the piece.” If 
there was little to notice in these temples with 
reference to buddhism and its rites there 
were objects of another kind which soon at- 
tract'd my attention. The balls and out- 
houses of (be mona.stcry seemed to be con- 
verted for the time into a place for feeding 
first* clipping of the shoots, is curious, and | silkworms. Millions of these Jjttle animals 
striking. As far as the eye can n^ach, in all j were feeding in round sieves placed one above 
ilirections, one sees nothing but bare stumps, j another in open frameworks made for (his 
It looks as if some pestilential vapour had purpose. >So great was the numljer of the 
passed over the plain and withered up the worms that every sieve, and there must have 
whole of these trees, and the view is rendered ; been many hundreds of them, was crammed 
still more striking iiy the beautiful patches of j quite full. In one large hall I observed the 
lively green whi«'h are ohserve«l at this time i floor comph'tely covered with worms, I shall 
in the rice fields and on the banks of the i never forget the peculiar sound which fell 
canals. This system of dipping clo.se in to . upon my ear as I opened the door of this hall, 
the stumps of the old branches gives the It was early in the morning, the worms had 
trees a curious and deformed nppearanee. been just fed and were at the time eagerly 
The ends of the branches swell out into devouring the fresh leaves of the mulberry, 
a cluh-like form, are much thicker there Humireils of thousands of little months were 
than they are lower down. After, says Mr. muiidiiiig the leaves and in the stillness 
Fortune, I had completed my inspection of around this sound was very striking and 
the country near the town of Naii-tsin, I peculiar. The place too seemed so strange ; 
proceeded onwards to the west in the direc- ( a temple — a j)lace of worship with many huge 
tiou of Hoo-chow-foo. A few hours’ sail idols, some from twenty tx) thirty feet in 
on a wide and' beautiful canal brought me height looking down upon the scene on the 
within view of the mountain ranges which floor. But to a Chinese there is nothing im.. 
foi*m the western houiidury to the great plain proper in coiivertiug a temple into a grauary 
of the Yaug-t.se-kiaug, through which I had or a silk-worm estal>lisliinent for a short time 
been passing for several <lnys. The most if it is n'quired, niul I suppose the gods of the 
striking hill which came first into view was place are supposed to look down with appro- 
crowned by a seven-storied pagoda. It had hatUm on such scenes of peaceful industry, 
a large tree by its side, equally striking in the When from the large number of worms it is 
distance, and which hntl prohaidy been planted necessary to feed them on floors of rooms and 
when the pagoda was built. 1 afterwards as- halls, there is always a layer of dry straw laid 
eertained this to he the “ maiden hair-tree” <lown to keep them off the damp ground. 
(Salisburia adiautifolia), a tree which nitnius This mode of treatment is resorted to when 
a large size in this part of Chinn, and is ex- necessary', and not from choice. The sieves 
'tremely ornamental. The greater part of the of the establishment, used in the framework 
silks and crapes used in this part of (.'iiina are 1 have already noticed are greatly preferred, 
nanufactuyed in the adjoining towns of Soo- Whether the worms are fed on sieves or on_ 
chow and Kang chow. Flowered crape, how- the floor they are invariably cleaned every 
ever, a very beautiful production, is made in morning. All the remains of the leaf stalks 
Hoo-tihow. The proc<*ss of manufacture is of the inuiberry, the excrement of the niii- 
thus described by the liev. Mr. Edkiiis in the mals, and other impurities, are removed be- 
" North China Herald”: — “Two men were fore the fresh leaves are given. Much im- 
engaged at a loom in n cottage on the porlance is attached to this matter, as' it has 
aide of a stream. One sat at the end of a tendency to keep the worms in a clean and 
the loom moving five pedals, and direct- healthy condition. The Chinese are also very 
ing the shuttle and all that needed to be particular as regards tlie amount of light 
done with the threads that lay horizontal on which they admit during the period the ani- 
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dr allow iJiero to attain to the desired height. 
The ground is then manured and well dug over. 
It remains in (his state until the following 
spring, unless a winter crop of some kind of 
vegetable is taken off it. This is frequenily the 
ease. Even in the spring and summer months 
it is not unusual to see crops of beans, cal)- 
bages, &c., growing under tlie mulberry trees. 
During the winter months, the. trees n>'e gene- 
rally bai'e and leafless. Those persons who are 
accustomed to live in countries with marked 
seasons, where tl>e wintei's are cold, and where 
the great mass of vegetation is leafless, would 
not be struck with this circumstance in tiie silk 
country of Cliins. But tlie view one gets in 
this country in the summer montiis, after tiie 
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inal| ai^ feeding/ I always observed the 
ro^oss were kept partially'darkened, no bright 
light w^as allowed to penetrate. In many in- 
stances the ownera were most unwilling to 
open the doors, for fear, as they said, of dis- 
turbing them, and they invariably cautioned 
me against making any unnecessary noise 
while £ was examining them. At this time 
nearly all the labour in this part of the coun- 
try was expended on the production of the 
silkworm. In the fields the natives were 
seen in great numbers busily engaged in 
gathering the leaves ; boats on the rivers 
were fraught with them ; in the eountry-raar- 
ket-towns they were exposed for sale in great 
quantities, and everything told that they were 
the staple article of production. On the 
other hand, every cottage, farm house, barn 
and temple, was filled with its thousands of 
worms which were fed and tended with the 
greatest' care. On my way up from II oo- 
chow-foo to Mei-chi, and about the 23rd of 
June, I observed that many of the worms had 
ceased to feed and were commencing to spin. 
The first indication of this change is made ap- 
parent to the natives by the bodies of (he 
little animals becoming more clear and almost 
transparent. When tliis change takes place, 
they are picked, one by one, out of the sieves, 
and placed upon bundles of straw to form 
their cocoons. These bundles of straw which 
are each ab^ut two feet in length, are bound 
firmly in the middle, the two ends are cut 
straight and then spread out like a broom, 
and into these ends the worms are laid, when 
they immediately fix themselves and begin to 
spin. During this process I observed the un- 
derside of the frame-work on which the 
bundles of straw were placed surrounded with 
cotton cloth do prevent the cold draught from 
getting to the worms. In some instances small 
charcoal tires were lighted and placed under 
the frame inside the cloth, in order to ailbrd 
further warmth. In some of the cottages the 
straw covered with spinning worms was laid 
in the sun under the verandahs in front of the 
doors. In a few days after the worms arc put 
upon the sti'aw they have disappeared in theco- 
coonsand haveceased tospin. The reeling pro- 
cess now commencesand machinesfor this pur- 
pose were seen in almost eveiy cottage. This 
appnratusmay be said to consist of four distinct 
parts, or rather, I may divide it into these for 
the purpose of describing it. There is, first, 
the pan of hot water into which the cocoons 
are thrown ; second, the little loops or eyes 
through which the threads pass ; tlurd, a- 
lateral or horizontal movement, iu oi'der to 
throw the silk in a zigzag manner over the 
wheel ; and lastly the wheel itself, which is 
square. Two men, or a man and woman, are 
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generally employed at each wheel; Tht 
business of one is to attend to the fire and t< 
add fresh cocoons as thb others are wound off 
The most expert workman drives' the machine 
with* his fool and attends to the threads ai 
they pass through the loops over on to the 
wheel. Eight, ten, and sometimes twelve 
cocoons are taken up to form one thread, and 
ns one becomes exhausted, another is taken 
up to supply its place. Three and sometimes 
four, of such threads are passing over on to 
the wheel at the same time. The latei^il or zig- 
zag movement of the machine throws the 
threads in that way on the wheel, and I 
believe this is considered a gi'eat improvement 
upon the Canton method, in which the threads 
are thrown on in a parallel manner. The 
watei' in the pan into which the cocoons are 
first thrown is never allowed to boil, but it is 
generally very near the boiling point. I 
frequently tried it and found it much too hot 
for my fingers to remain in it. A slow fire 
of charcoal is also placed under the wheel. 
As the silk is winding, this fire is intended to 
dry off the superfluous moisture which the 
cocoons have imbibed in the water in which 
they were immersed. During the time I was 
in the silk country At this time, says Mr. 
Fortune, I was continually visiting the farm- 
houses and cottages in which the reeling 
of silk was going on. As silk is a very 
valuable production, it is reeled with more 
than oi'dinary care, and I observed that in 
almost all instances a clean, active, and 
apparently clever workman was entrusted 
with the care of the reeling process. The 
old temple at Hoo-shan, which I visited 
again on my way down, was in a state of 
great excitement and bustle. The quantity 
of silk produced here was very large, and all 
hands were employed ; generally all, rather 
averse to work of any kind, were obliged to 
take their places at the wheel or the fire. 
But as the silk was their own, they seemed, 
notwithstanding their habitual indolence, to 
work with hearty goodwill. On the follow- 
ing morning, when I awoke, I found myself 
quietly at anchor close by the west gate of 
Hoo-chow-fOo, my boatmen having worked 
all night. I spent the next few days in the 
country to the northward bordering on the 
T’aihoo lake, and partly near the town Nan- 
tsiii, being anxious to see the end of the silk 
season. About the eighth, or from that to 
the tenth of July, the winding of the cocoons 
had ceased almost everywhere, and a few 
days after this there was scarcely a sign of 
all that life and bustle which is visible every- 
where during the time that the silk is in hand. 
The clash of the w'indiirg-machines, whicl 
used to be heard in every cottage, farmhonse. 
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ii|4 ieinple, had now ceased : the furnaces, 
fkna, and wheels, with all the other parts of 
IIm apparatus in cummou use during the 
winding season, had been cleared away, and 
a stranger visiting tliat country now could 
' scarcely have believed that such a busy bust* 
ling scene had been acting only a few days 
before. During my peregrinations in the 
. silk country 1 made many inquiries amongst 
die natives as to the price of raw silk in the 
districts where it is produced. At Meiche 
the price was said to range from twelve to 
eighteen dollara for 1 00 taels of silk. At 
Hoo-ohow and Nantsin, where the silk is of 
a snperior quality, the prices in 185o were 
from eighteen to twenty-two dollars for 100 
taels. 

The Honorable Mr. Morrison tells us that 
themulbeiTy is cultivated in all the provinces 
of China, except the most northerly, and silk 
is raised wherever tlie tree grows. Tlie best 
raw silk, called taysaam, conics from the 
province of Hookwaug ; the tsaileealso comes 
from that province and Cbeaking ; both kinds 
are called Nanking raw silk, and are chiefly 
exported to England. In 1 833-34, the price of 
the best sorts was from £ 300 to £ 3.50 per pe- 
cnl, and the annual exportation was between ; 
ten and twelve thousand bales ; in 1836-37, 
it was upwards of twenty thousand peculs, 
much of which was shipped otf at S oOO per 
pecut, since that period, for some undiscover- 
ed reason, the quantity brought to market 
has fallen off, and although the prices range 
between S 400 and $ 4.50, still the whole 
amount hardly exceeds 5,000 bales in ii 
twelvemonth. In the new tariff the duty is 
the same on the raw silk from all the provinces ; 
for it is probable, that as the trade extends 
at Ningpo and Sbungliae, inferior qualities of 
silk will be sent abroad ; indeed, if the ex- 
portation of silk and tea does not increase, it 
is difficnlt to see with what commodities the 
Chinese are to buy the large amount of 
foreign goods that are likely to be brought to 
the new ports. The Nanking raw silk ex- 
p6rted the past year will average 4.50 per 
pecul, or S 100 higher than it is set down in 
the statement. The waste or refuse raw silk 
. goes entirely to India. Silk organzine is 
“formed of two, three, or more singles (i. e., 
reeled threads after being twisted), according 
to the substances required, twisted together 
in a contrary direction to that of which it is 
composed are twistpd.” It is included in the 
sfatements of trade under the name of silk 
thuread. Organzine is also called thrown silk, 
though there may be some difference between 
the two, as it is said organzine is not made by 
the Chinese ; it is used in weaving piece 
goods. Silk thread and ribbons go to the 
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United States, and South Anserica. Silk 
piece goods of all kinds ere shipped fon^ the 
most part to the United States, Mexico kiid 
South America ; bat considerable quantities 
go also to England chiefly for re-expdrtation : 
one-seventh of the total exportation in 1836-7 
was in English ships. Instead of the anonal 
export of $4(X),000 stated in the Table, it ' 
should be one million of dollars, and the 
duties put at $ 30,000. Most of the various 
descriptions of silk piece goods usually ex- 
ported are enuinernted in the Table ; there 
are a few otliers, as gauze, crape shawls, 
levaiitines, taffeta, but all description of them 
is here omitted. 

The system of growing Ihe mulberry, as a 
standard tre(‘, has been tried in Bengal, imd, 
with ns little success as attended the experi- 
ment of the St. Helena variety on the Bom- 
bay side of India. The common bush mul- 
Iwrry is very much preferred by tliB people 
at Surdah, oommerciully, Radnagore, and 
all other parts of Bengal, where silk cultiva- 
tion prev'ails. More than one private specu- 
lation with standard frees failed at Chittoor 
and Coouoor, under energetic and intelligent 
European superintendence. 

Hijderahnd in the Dekhan. -The chief of 
the manufactures and the only one for which 
Warungui is fumed is that of Persian carfiefs 
which are made of all sizes and of worsted, of 
cotton, or of silk. Silk cloth, of the width of 
the curtailed guz, is manufactured and sold for 
12 annas ayard, but thequality is very inferior. 
It is dyed red with lac, green with indigo and 
turmeric, or yellow with turmeric alone. The 
tusser cloth manufactured is only half the value 
of the silk. Choices, (women’s bodices) are 
manufactured, but not in suflicient quantity 
to supply the district, as they arc imported. 
The other manufactures in the Circar are tus- 
scr cloths at Hoosainpurty — and Chilpore silks 
at Mutwarrali, 'J'he tusser cloth — although 
the cocoons are the produce of the same insect 
I as those of Bengal — bears no comparison in 
flueiiess or duralnlity with the tusser cloth 
manufactured there. The silks are dearer, and 
the cottons of the same price as those produced 
nearer Hyderabad. Raw silk is imported fi*om 
Madras and mnnufactnred into sarees and 
woraeirs bodices at MutwaiTah, Warungui, 
Maytpilly and AimuivvaiTah, in Elgundel, at 
Maiduek ami other Kusbabs. This manufac- 
ture is entirely for homo use, and no great skill 
or taste is displayed by the weavers, the silk 
pieces are of a quality inferior to those sold at 
the same price in the Hyderabad bazaar, and 
were it not for the transit duties, the manufac- 
ture would become extinct. The silk cloths 
are dyed red with the lac dye and yellow with 
turmeric ; no other dyes are us^. Tauar 
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is made into earees, punchees, and scarfs, scribed as again gone ilihrougfa, with tois ex- 
. at wereral towns of the Circarof Warungui. ception, that the young worms are at . this 
But the chief seat of the tusser manufacture time fed on the leaves of the Fentaptera 
is the town of Mahdapore, on the right bank tomeutosa, as those of the Careya sphseitca are 
of the Godaveiy iu the Bamgheer Circar, by this period of the season, supposed to have 
where the moth that yields it is carefully acquired some influence noxious to the in* 
reared, and from whence raw tusser silk is sect. It is during the progress of the worm 
sent to other parts to be woven into cloth, from the egg to the formation of the cocoon 
The insect iu its grub state is first fed on the that every energy of the lussah breeder is 
tender leaves of the Careya spbserica, and called into action for the preservation of hia 
when more grown, on the leaves of the Pen- charge. Every animal, footed, winged and 
taptera tomentosa ; much watching and ntten- j creeping, is said to bo the enemy of the 
tion are bestowed in rearing the animal, sub- i tussah grub. Ants destroy them, kites and 
ject as it is to destruction from birds, insects, crows prey on tliera, snakes devour thorn, 
and squirrels. The tusser cloths produced at and squirrels are said to make a repast of 
Mahdapore are, in durability and fineness, them. To protect them first from their in- 
very inferior to the clotlis of the same kind sect enemies, the tussali breeder ascends the 
manufactured iu Bengal, they arc; dyed tlie j “ muddy” tree (Peiituptera tomentosa), the 
same colour, and with the same materials as | leaves of which ore the insect’s food, he 
tl>e sill^, of which they are about one-half carefully clears every brauch of the different 
the price. The lussah worm-breeilers are species of ants by which they may be in- 
a class quite distinct from the weavers, and 1 fested, preventing tlie access of others by 
are either Telingas of low caste or Gonds ; | surrounding the trunk of the tree at its foot 
the former resi<lo principally at (Jbilpore, with ashes. The other enemies are kept off 
Mahdapore and Cliiunore. At Mabdupore, by shouting, throwing stones, firing guns, &c. 
which may ho regarded as tlie centre and Their life at tliis time M'ould appear by their 
head-quarters of the tussah breeders, there own account, to be one of the most unre- 
are at least seventy to eighty families em- mittiug toil, to devote themselves to which 
ployed in rearing the insect and iu tlie manu- they forswear not only every indulgence 
faeture of the clotii, which is prepared prin- but every comfort, and it rouses the apa- 
cipally for the Ilydei’ahud market. Tlie tussah thetic peasant of Telingana to eloquence 
hi’ceder never thinks of keeping up the breed when he recounts what privations he under- 
of the insect throughout the year. Wlien goes, what pleasure ho derives himself, and 
the leaf is off the tree about llie middle of j what incessant labour he incurs, while watch- 
Maix'li, lie deems his occupation gone, and j ing the rearing of the worm, and the perfect- • 
lie leaves the object of his former excessive i ing of its work. The tussah butterfly of tlie 
care to shift for itself, thinking of uotliiiig hut Dekhan, is a species ofSaturnia, probably the 
the present ease wliich may lie summed up paphia, described by Dr. Heifer as the most 
in a few words, sloth, a hare subsistence, and common of the native species. From four to 
an occasioflal debauch in his nectar, palm five hundred of the cocoons are sold to the 
toddy. Hut with tlio rains returns his toil, hnuya and weavers for one rupee ; the moth is 
and some little difficulty is experiimecd in killed by means of heat. There are three tus- 
procuring insects for a fresh campaign. If he salt harvests, one at the end of the rains, the 
can gather a dozen of promising cocoons other two in the cold season. The winding of 
which his experience tells him are of females, the silk is accomplished by boiling the cocoons, 
he is quite satisfied. Carefully does he watch separating the floss, of which no use is made; 
tlie bursting of tlie cocoon, mid much care aud twisting eight or ten filatures from ae 
does he take of its winged inmate, having many cocoons on the middle of the thigh with 
previously prepared I'or it a liouse of leak the lel’t hand of the w'orkinan and to be 
leaves dried. The male is not tardy in ap- wound on tlie instrument ; this instrument, 
proacliitig. Impregnation lakes place, the the middle bar of the wood, is held lightly in 
male dies, and in four days after laying her the hand of the workman and m^do to move 
eggs, the female also. The eggs are in mim- in a semi-circle. An ounce and a quarter of 
her about sixlv : of liieso one-Iialf prove silk is the average daily winding of a single 
abortive, while the others are hatclied iu ten workman, his wages are at the common rate 
days. Tlie small insect is led on the tender of one pice for winding the silk of fifty 
leaves of tlie Careya splimric-a, and in six cocoons, about tliroe pice a day, as ho cannot ^ 
weeks spins its cocoon ; tho first brood are wind more silk than from a hundred aud 
spared and allowed to burst their cocoons to fifty cocoons. The pice, however, are large and 
supply a sufficient quantity of ova for the go there by eight to the rupee. Tho enly 
tussah harvest. The saipe process is de- dyes used for the tussah silk, as far at least 
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observation or inquiry lias gone, are. the crimson, with green, blue, or white, yeiiow 
'fiosrers of the psias, Butea frondosn, and with deep crimson and blue, hll pro^icing 
tarmeric ; by the former the usual familiar rich, harmonious, and even goigeous effects, 
colour is produced ; by the latter golden but without the least appearance of or ap* 
yellow is brought out after the thremls are pronch to glaring colour, or offence to the 
for some time immersed in a solution of ashes, most critical taste. They are colours and 
The warp threads are stiffened with rice effects which suit the dark or fair com- 
congee. The tussah cloths produced at plexions of the people of the country ; for 
Madpore are in durability and iineness very an Indian lady who can afford to be choice in 
infei'ior to the cloths of the same kind manu- the selection of her wardrobe, is as particular 
facturad in Bengal ; they are dyed the same as to what will suit her especial colour— 
colour, and with the same materials ns the dark or comparatively fair, as a lady of 
silks of which they are about one-hnif the Britain or France. 

price. . At the London Exhibition of 1862, silk 

Mysore . — The manufactured silks sent to pieces, figured and gold embroidered, -were 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, repre.sen(ed sent fi-orn Bliawiilporc, by H. H. the Nawab. 
in a very partial degree the resources of the The principal places of silk manufacture how- 
country ill this useful as well as ornamental ever are tiie cities of Foshawur, Lahore, 
branch ol' industry. The finest were the shawls j Umritsiir, Mooltan, and the capital of the 
of Bangalore and the silk carpets of Tanjore neighbouring stale of Bhawulpore. I'he silks 
and elsewhere. Bangalore shawls were very of th# latter place are considered the best, 
creditable from the harmony of colours and 1 and the next those of Mooltan. 
elegance of design. They have been much j Assam.'— each householder reels, spins, 
improved of late years both in quality of ; and weaves his own cloth, the holiday attire 
material and in beauty of pattern ; white I of tlie Assamese is usually of silk. In Dur- 
silk pocket handkerchiefs rivalling the China ( rung, athan, of good silk measuring 10 yards, 
silk in softness and richness are also innnii- ‘ can be pnndiased for from 5 to 10 rupees, 
factored at Bangalore. The rearing of silk I according to the fineness. The cloth is oc- 


worms is carried on in all parts of the Mysore { cnsionally ccloqred, but tlie Assamese silks 
country. Still the state of the tradecompared | arc usually of the natural colour as wound 
witli that of the Bengal presidency shows that from the cocoon. 

muchisyetto be done, in 1841, 1,175,308 lbs. Tima /« silk cloth is much used for ladies* 
of raw and waste silk were exported from and cliildren’s dresses, and in most ports in 
-the East Indies and Ceylon, of which nearly India fur native use, being w’orn by hiudoos 
'the whole was from Bengal. Tiie exports for certain ceremonies and while bathing : it 


from the Madras presidency were, in 1853-4, | is an article of export. 


10,478 lbs. of raw silk and 1,688 pieces of 
piece goods. In addition to the exports of 
this material, a great quantity is used In the 
manufactures of this country. The native 
cloths owe their beauty in a great degree to 
the richness of the silk borders. Tiie satins, 
kinkhabs', &c., of Hyderabad are well adapted 
to native costume, but hitherto little progress 
has been made in manufacturing articles fur 
European costume, except in Bangalore. 
The silk of Tanjore and the lesser but elegant 
articles such as gimp, fringe, cords and tas- 
sels, braid for carriages, &c., are of every 
variety' and of great excellence. 

Many of the sarees or women’s cloths, 
made at Benares, Pytuu, and Boorhanpoor ; 
iu Guzerat ; at Narrainpett, and Dhanawaruni, 
in the teiritory of His Highness the Nizam ; 
at Yeokla in Khandesh, and iu other locali- 
ties, have gold thread in broad and narrow 
stripes alternating with silk or muslin. Gold 
flowers, checks, or zigzag patterns are used, 
the colours of the grounds being green, black, 
violet, crimson, purple and grey ; and in silk, 
black shot with crimson or yellow embroidery. 


Dr. Roxburgh in the 7th vol. of the Linnean 
Transactions, described the preparation of the 
tussah silk of Bengal, derived from two differ- 
ent species of Saturnia. One culled bughy by 
the natives of Beerbboom, appears to be the 
same as the Madras species (S. paphia), and is 
staled to feed on the her tree and on the asaua, 
Pentaptera glabra. The other termed jaroo 
by the natives of the same province, is the S. 
cynthia, and is domesticated. The caterpil- 
lars are fed on the leaves of tlie castor oil plant 
(Ricinus) whence it is called the arundy, or 
arundi silk worm, but it also eats the leaves 
of the her and asaua. Colonel Sykes, in the 
3rd Vol. of Trans. Roy. As. Soc^y., London, 
described the cocoons of S. paphia, found by 
him in tlic Dekhan, under the designation of 
the kaliswnr silk worm, which he stated is met 
with on the her tree (Pentaptera glabra), 
teak tree and common mulbeny. The Chi- 
nese tussali is said to be obtained from Sa- 
turnia atlas, which is also to be met with iii 
Southern India. Another species of Satur- 
iiia (S. selene) ; the posterior wings of which 
are prolonged into a tail-like process is com- 
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inon in 8ontltei*n Indin. The cn(erpi)liir 
be observed feeding in cousidemble numbers 
oil, tiie Odina wodier, or Be«sbarm tree, in 
February and March. Its chrysalis is en- 
veloped in a silky covering, so like lhat of 
S. pupliia^that it would probably be found 
to yield a strong and useful thread. It may 
be worth while to direct attention to the silk 
stiun by several smaller specimens of Bom- 
ibyx moths, found on different' species of 
Cassia, Acacia and Phyllanthus. A gregari- 
ous caterpillar (a species of LaKiocainpiis) 
may be observed clustering in great numbers 
on the stem of the guava, the jamoon (Syzy- 
gium jambolanura,) and probably other trees : 

' the silky covering of tliese also seems de- 
serving of examination. Lieut.-Colonel F. 
Cotton sent some of the cocoons gathered by 
hiiri when exploring the Godavery. The 
Saturnia ^euus belongs to the order Lepi- 
doptera and the family Bombycidae. The 
antennse are fringed in the male ; the head is 
small, the wings are very broad and entire ; 
the palpi and trunk are wanting, and some of 
the largest of the Lepidoptera belong to the 
genus Saturnia. Saturnia atlas, the giant 
atlas moth, has wings measuring 7 or 8 
inches across. This species idso with S. 
oecropia and S. luna have their wings pro- 
duced into a tail. The cocoons of S. cynthia 
and S. mylitta are used in India for the pro- 
duction of silk. Latreille states that these 
are the wild species of silkworm of China. 
S. cynthia is the arindi silkworm of India 
(Roxburgh, ‘Linn. Trans.,’ Vol. vi.) At flie 
Universal Exposition held in Paris, in ISoo, 
samples of Indian silk were exhibited with 
the cocoons of the different species of the 
Bombycidae from the Bombyx mori “pat.” 
Saturnia mylitta, (tussah) ; Saturnia nssa- 
inensis, “ mnnga Attacus cynthia, eri or 
eriah. 

The tussah silk moth of Ceylon, Anthenea 
mylitta, 7)r«r//, feeds on the country almond 
(Terminalia catappa) and the Palma christi 
or castor-oil plant. 

China . — The best silk of China is obtained 
from cocoons of worms fed, not on the oak, 
but on tho Tsin-tso-tsze. 

Japan . — The account of the Yama-mai or 
oak silkworm in Mr. Adam’s third report 
upon the silk culture of Japan is of less inter- 
est than his first report of 1870. The para- 
site “ uji” (maggot), as the Japanese call it, 
preys upon the silkworm, and in some years 
kills from 30 to 84 per cent, of the worms, 
and threatens completely to ruin the industry, 
neither M. Guerin-Meneville, nor the En- 
tomologists, nor the Moniteur des Soies have 
been able to arrive at the natural history of 
this insect. The state of mind of the Japanese 
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peasant npop the 'subject is rebuked in a des- 
pairing -despatch from Date, ex-prince of 
Uwajima and Minister of the Home Depart- 
ment. He says, “ Is it not painful to attri- 
bute a plague like that of the uji solely to 
Providence because we have not yet ascer- 
tained its causes ?” The theory regarding 
the uji to which Mr. Adams gave currency 
in his first report was that during the spring 
a fly having deposited its eggs on the mul- 
berry leaf, they wei'e introduced with the 
food into the silkworm’s intestines. The 
better opinion, however, seems to be, as stated 
ill the second report and confirmed in the 
third, that the fly pierces the silkworm and 
deposits its egg underneath the skin, where 
it is hatched into the uji or larva, which, 
feeding upon the body of the silkworm duriqg 
its changes, gradually increases until it is 
nearly as large us tlie chrysalis itself, and in 
the end destroys its way out of the cocoon, 
which thereupon becomes useless. The uji 
then shrinks considerably in the course of 
four or five days into a small chrysalis of its 
own, which on dissection discloses the embryo 
of a fly, although it has not been sufficiently 
observed to ascertain the time of the fly’s 
natural issue. The birth of the fly is, how- 
ever, perliaps correctly supposed to occur 
about the time of the hatching of the first 
crop of silkworms in the following spring, 
when it deposits its eggs, and the existence' 
of the next annual generation begins. This 
supposition is chiefly grounded on the fact 
that the second crop of tlie worms, the sum- 
mer hatidling is comparatively free from tho 
uji. The ignorant Japanese, unfortunately, 
do not destroy the uji issue from the cocoons, 
but merely tlii’ow them away ; and the efforls 
of the Japanese Government to circulate in- 
formation on the subject have hitherto been 
unavailing. One notification warns the popu- 
lation to “ remember the saying, ‘ Fear pos- 
terity,’ and that it is impossible to affirm' that the 
extreme limit of progress has lieen attained.” 
32(),000lbs. weight of silkworms’ eggs were 
exported from Japan to France and Italy in 
18G9. 

Gheelan . — The raw silk of Glieelan is 
the most, important Persian article of ex- 
port. In 1844 the quantity of silk pro- 
duced in Gheelan weighed more than one 
million pound.s, and was worth £4o0,000. 

Burmah . — Eastward of the little Lake of 
Rangoon, lies a suburb which has received the 
name of “ Thay-bue-choung” or the white sand 
creek, from which nearly all the sand is obtain- 
ed, for house-building in town. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the creek, there is quite a settie- 
ment grown up, of Cathays and Muneepoo- 
riaus, who have been attracted from the Bar- 
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mese capital to Rangoou. Manyjeara ago, piece of Barmfse ailk is sold at from two to 
iu the wnra wlihih were waged between the three rupees per cubit. - Ten cubits ivake an 
kings of Burmah and the rajahs of Assam, ordinaiy putsoe, and six a taming. The silk 
victory geiiet-aily crowned the arms of the fabrics of Burmah look coarse, compared 
rulers of Ava. In those wars, the CaUiuys with European manufactured articles, but 
and Miiuneepoorians, whose territories lie on they are very strong and durable, 
the borders of Assam, suffered greatly. Oxus valley ^ — Silk is produced iu consider* 

Large numbers of them of both sexes were able abundance in the valley of the Oxus, 
taken prisoners, and led into a condition of which seems particularly suited to its produc* 
captivity at the Burmese capital. These tion. The best specimens are brought from 
people early turned their attention to different Koubadiau and Hazrat Imam, on the north 
branches of industry, and among them was and south banks of the river Oxus. 
that of weaving silks for tlio use of tho royal j Iteugal. — Dr. Royle, writing on the silk 

family of the kingdom. The king, queen j culture in India, mentions that the silkworms 
and all members of the royal household dress i which yielded the investments of silk, were 
invariably in silk garments. The putsocs j 1st, The lai’ge annual worm reared once 
worn by men is silk and the taming worn by I in the year, and yielding its prodiKte from 
women is also silk. Silk fabrics formed j only the middle of March till May. 2d, 
therefore, a branch of home industry, iu j The Desscey, or indigenous silkworm of 
which Burmese kings and queens and priuces j Ibuigal, of which the cocoons ar^ obtained 
and nobles and ministers and ofScers and j tiuoughout the year ; that is, there are font* 
priests all alike felt an interest. Hundreds i or five collections annually ; of these, the 
of these Munneepooriau and Cathay captives j worm of tlie cold weather, or November 
were put to weaving. All the ingeuuity, ! breeds, and that of the dry weather, or Mansh 
skill, and tact of which the people are ea- , and April breeds, are superior to the others, 
pable, were developed in the prosecution of the ! from tlie more nourishing nature of the leaves 
art of weaving, the art of dyeing and the ; at those seasons. 3<1, The China silkworms 
blending, and arrangement of colours. The , introduced into Bengal, whiith are next iu 
humbler classes among the Burmese are pa.s- : estimation to the annual and country breeds ; 
sionately fond of gay and flashy colours, wdiile i of these, both the yellow and white cocoons 
those about the palace prefer garments which ' are ubundaut iu the Radnagore district. The 
are rich and chaste, to mere gaudy splendonr. , Ni.stry tribe of worms, is said to include three 
These Cathay weavers under-stand oriiamen- ; distinct kind.s, the madra.ssic, sooiiamooky aiid 
tal work, and when they cun obtain silver and ■ cratnee, anil these yield a portion of what was 
gold thread, such as tassels and fringes as j formerly the E. 1. Company’s investment of 
made of in England, they are able to work silk ; .secondly, the tusseli silkworms, of which 
them up, to blend them up with silk, so ns to the inooga, teeraii, and bonbuuda,arc described 
make a very handsome pattern of an oriia- as different kinds ; the cocoons of these are 
mented putsoe or tamine. y\ bout a hundred collected iu September, and are called the 
of the Cathay and Munneepooriau families | Ruin-weather soi ls ; but there ‘are others of 
gi*adually moved down the river, and took up i the dry weather months whieh are denomi- 
their al>ode under British protection. Silk j nated dahlia, and buggoy. Tarroy is an in- 
twist from the Straits and China found its way j ferior sort collected in December. The tusseh 
into tlie hands of these weavers and they ! or tussar silkworm, is very extensively dilfus- 
use it to good purpose. All their weaving is ed, being renivd iu all the western forests from 
done witli the band loom. They have only a liainghnr to Midnapore. Dr. Roxburgh men- 
simple loom and a spiiiiiing wheel, with tions it as u native of Bengal, Behar, and As- 
whiuh to accomplish the whole process of sam, and that it is the same as the bnghy in- 
manufacturing these fabrics. 'I’he silk is sect of other districts. The jaroo is also de- 
imported in hanks. It has then to uiulcj-go scribed as a variety, by Dr. Buchanan Hamil- 
a process of winding and cleaning and spin- ton, and as occurring in the districts of Bha- 
niag and doubling, of throwing and reeling, gulpore and Dinajepore ; by Col. Sykes it 
If the colour of tlie silk is to be changed, it was found in the Bombay, and by Dr. W. 
must then be dyed, w'ashed, dried and wound Geddes in the Madras presidency. Mr. Hugou, 
on bobbins, a delicate series of manipulations describes six species of silkworm as being 
through which it must pass before it can be found iu tlie central part of the Assam, pro- 
woven. The patterns are a mere matter of viiice. Of these, the mulberry silkworm 
personal taste and they can be woven after Bombyx mori ; the tusseh silkworm Satur- 
any fashion or design. The price of silk iiia (Phalaena) paphia, and the Eria, or Arindy 
variM, hut the weaver generally doubles it silkworm, Satiiruia (Phalsena) cynthia, were 
as the value of hui work. An ornamented previously well-known ; but the others have 
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been described by himself and by Dr. Heifer. 
The Mipoga silkworai (Saturnia assamensis, 
JSeffer). . The Joree silkworm (Bombyx re- 
Hgiosai JSelfer)^ is a new species discover- 
ed by Capt. Jenkins on the Peepul tree (Fi- 
cus religiosa). This is said to yield a silk 
certainly equal to that of the mulberry silk- 
worm. Saturnia syihetioa, Heifer^ is a native 
of the Kassia mountains, and of Silhet niul, 
Dacca. It also yields silk, as do two other 
species, the wild silkworm of the Central 
Provinces, and another, wdiii li produces its 
cocoon upon the maiigoe tree. This the 
people of Malda gather, and mix with Arindy 
silk cocoons in spinning The wild silkworms 
do not yield the kind of silk most vslned in 
commerce ; the culture of some in the forests, 
and the collection of all, affords employment, 
to considerable numbers of the people in the 
parts of districts least prodnctive of useful 
occupation.* Silk from the hii-ia, or Arimly 
worm Saturnia (Phalcena) cynthia is the daily 
wear of the poor in Assam, and is used bj' 
every class in winter. It is remarkable for 
its very great durability. The Bombyx liut- 
toni spins in all weathers, whereas the com- 
mon silkworm is apt to be thrown ofl* work 
by a passing cloud. A new process is an- 
nounced of manufacturing silk directly from 
the bark of the mullxTiy tr(‘e. The inven- 
tor’s name is Signor Jjotteri. 

Silk Goods of China, go mostly to the 
United States, and raw silk to England, 
the supply is not equal to the demand, and only 
about ten thousand bales are now exported, 
wliile upwards of twenty thousand were scni 
off, mostly to England, in 1 83fi, some of which 
rate as high as $ oOO a pi<*nl. The refuse 
raw silk goes to India. The exportalion to 
the United States for making silk thread is 
trifling. Silk goods are sliipped to the Unit- 
ed States, Mexico and South America, ami 
elsewhere, to tlie annual value of about a 
million of dollars ; they consist chiefly of 
pongees, handkerchiefs, crape shawls, 8<*Hrfs, 
sarsenet, senshaws, levantines and satins ; rib- 
bons, sewing thread, and organzine or thrown 
silk, are not much shipped. — E. I. Papers; 
Friend of India ; Williani^ Middle King^ 
dom\ Pall Mall Gazette; Sir J. SAe?7, iw 
Markham*s Embassy^ p.‘ 93 ; Pangoon 
IHmeSf January 1863 ; Dr. Royle^ Arts 
and Manufactures of India, p. 497 ; Tbe 
Hon'ble Mr. Morriso7i\s Compendious De- 
seription ; Mr. J. Geoghegnv, Silk in hidia, 
Calcutta, 1872 ; CapU Hutton quoted 
• in do*, do . ; Dr* Horsfield and Mr. Moore's 
Lepidopterous hisects, Vol. ii. ; Harris' 
Nat. Hist, of the Bible ; Chinese Reposi- 
tory iu^Faulkner^s Commercial Dictionary; 
Mysore Exhibition Juries Reports; Pro- 
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ceedings of the A gri'- Horticultural So- 
ciety ; Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Cal- 
cutta, 2^th April 1846; Annals of Indian 
Administration; Surg.C. J. Smith, in let- 
ter dated Bangalore, 11/A August 1849 ; 
Madras Lit. Soc. Journ., No. 35, 1849, 
p. 27 ; No. 38 of 1850, p. 224 ; On the 
Mulberry Trees of China, Davies Chinese 
Chapter, xviii, p. 30, Ed. of IH51 ; Fortune, 
A Residence amongst the Chinese, pp. 343, 
372 ; J. B. H ariug^s Mnster^pieces of In- 
dnstrial Art ; Jury Beports, Madras Ex- 
hibition of \855 ; Major Cnth. Davidson, 
Assistant Resident Hyderabad in Catalogue 
Madras Exhibition ; TermenCs Sketches of 
the Nat. Hist, of Ceylon, p. 427 ; Z?r. IValher 
in Madras Journal of Literntnre and Sci* 
ence; Kapport du Jury mixte International, 
p. 54 ; Eng. Cyc . ; Forbes Watson's Tables; 

I Yule, Cathay, Vol. i, pp. 48, 46 ; Hue, 
Chinese Einpire, Vol. i, p. 349 ; Powells 
Hand- Book, Econ. Prod, of the P nit jab, 
pp. 167-68 ; (Uilcntla Catniogne, Loud. 
Exhibition of ; Mr. J . Rhode's MSS.; 
Dr. J. Forbes Royle on the Arts and Manu- 
factures of India, pp. 210, 231-2; Dr. J. 
F. Royle 071 the Productive Resources of 
India ; Anfmis of Ifidian Administration ; 
Statistical Abstract, British India, 1840 /o 
1865. 

SILKARI, IIiNi). French chalk or stea- 
tite. 

SILK CARPETS are manufacrured in 
i several parts of South India. At the Madras 
i Exhibition of 1855, some very handsome spe- 
cimens were contributed from Tarijore and 
Hyderabad, and Ilis Highness the rajah ofTan- 
1 joi(‘ exhibited a very large silk earpet inteDd- 
j ed as a present for Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
! toria. Tlie colours were brilliant, the pile 
close and velvety, and the pattern harmonious, 
j —M. E. J. R. 

I SILK COTTONS. Tlie products of several 
i plants, the Hombax, Eriodendron, the Och- 
i ronia lagopus, the f(?athery silk-like material 
ill the pods of tlie Calotropis gigantea, and the 
Cryptostegia are so named. There are two 
genera of trees, known under these names 
Cotton tree or Silk cotton tree ; the red and 
white cotton trees, common in many parts of 
India. They belong to the natural family, 
Byttiierincca?. The red cotton tree and silk 
cotton tree, Bombax malabaricum, and white 
cotton tree, Eriodendron anfractuosum. The 
species of Bombax, B. ceiba, B. malabari- 
cum which are remarkable for their gigantic 
stature and their splendid inflorescence, oq 
account of their capsules, which, on bursting, 
display a flocculent substance, often mis*- 
taken by travellers for cotton, and the ti*ee is 
hence called Cotton tree. But as this substance 
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41 is more silky than cotto^ it has been distin* But' Messrs. Tht'esher and O-lenny reported 
guished by the name of Silk cotton. / It diiFers their ability to turn it to account, i&obtain* . 

. also in nor. spinning like cotton. Some difficul* able here in clean, good condition at 35/. per 
ty, therefore, is e.\perieuced in making use of ton. 

this very abundant cotton-like produce ; but The charge of the down is merely that of 
Mr. Williams, of Jiibbnlpore, succeeded the labour employed in collecting it, and the 
in spinning and weaving some of it so as to (diarge incurred ii> packing. It may be col- • 
form a very good coverlet. It might be easily J lected at about 1 B. 8 A. (3s.) per maund 
made use of for stuf!iii£f^ pillows, muffs, or (82 lbs.) The plant is to be found in the 
coverlets, for wadding, or f*)r conversion into greatest abundance everywhere, growing most 
half-stuff for paper-makers, perhaps for luxuriantly in those dry sandy tracts where 
making gun-cotton. In the Trans, of the notliing else will flourish. The down ouglit /o 
Agri-Hortic. Soc., iii, p. 274, there is a re- be collected in May and June, and its collee- 
port from the Society of Arts on two pieces tion is spread at least over two roonths.— -Z)r. 
of cloth made from the Simooi or silk cotton Mason's Tenasscrim ; Dr, JE'orhes Royle, 
tree ; and it is observed that, from tlie shoi-t- Fibres ; Madras Exhibition, Juries Report, 
ness of the staple of the down, and its elasti- SILKEFI, Aa. Cassia lignea. 

city, it could not be spun by cotton-spinning SILK WORM. 

machinery. At the Madras Exliibition of , p„ttoopoocliie, Tam. I Puttoo poorughoo, Tan. 
1855, small samples of the silk cotton from j Keshm ke keere, Dux. 1 

the Bombax, Odiroraa latropns, Calotropis I These are the names of tlie eonfmon sort, 
and Cryptostegia were exhibited, but they j but there is frequently met with in the south- 
appeared to have been put to no other use than i ern parts of Inditi, a large species of caterpil- 
stuffing pillows ; they might be employed for j l«r, of a dirty, brownish, yellow colour, which 
the manufacture of paper, and the silk)' down j produces a very coarse kind of silk, or rather 
of the Cryptostegia Iteing very strong might ! thread, and has, on this account, got from the 
be applied to some textile manufactures. ! weavers the name of “ Nar puttoo pootchie,” 

A trial has been given to the cotton of Calo- | it is nearly three times as big as the common 
tropis gigantea, and Cryptostegia, as a ma- i -silk worm and its body is marked, not with 
tert^ for cloth and cord, but their principal use j seven, but eleven rings The introduction of 
hitherto has been for stufling pillows; they l the silk tvorm into the Roman empire, from 
might be employed as a material for making j Procopius De Bello Gothico. 
paper. Some difficulty is exjjericnced in j Ai’cording to Pusanias, the Greeks called 
making use of the v'ery abundant floss or cot- i the silkworm, Ser. The Tibetans call it Dar- 
ton-like produce of the Bombax un<l Erudeii- ■ kyi-srin, from Si in or Sriii-bu, a beetle, 
dron trees ; but it lias been spun into <;lotb, j Procopins says about a. d. 500-565, certain 
and it might be employed for stufling pilhiws, monks arrived from the (country of the) In- 
mnffs, or coverlets for waidding, or for con- dians, and learning that the emperor Justinian 
version into half ktnff for p«p<T-inakers : per- had it much at heartthat the Romans sliuuld no 
haps for gun cotum. From the shortness of longer hny silk from the Persians, they came 

the staple of the down, and its elasticity, it i to the king and promi.sed that they would so 

could not be spun by cotton-spinning macliin- ! manage about silk that the Romans should 
ery. The silk cotton of the Bombax penfaii- ! not have to purchase the article either from 

drumis used in England for stuffing tlie pads i the Persians or from any other iintion ; for 

of trusses. The seed pods of various geuera it hey had lived, they stiid, a loug time in a 
of plants supply a material which from its j country where there were many nations of 

appearance, is called ‘silk cotton.’ It is i the Indians, and which goes by the name of 

deficient in strength and difficult to spin, on | Serindu. Tiieophanes of Byzantium, writiug 
aecouDt of the smootliness of the individual { at tlie end of sixth century says 
fibres. Some specimens of cloth manufactured “Now in the reign of Justinian a certain 
from an admixture of cotton and the floss of Pi-rsinti exhibited in Byzantium tlie mode in 
the Ak (Calotropis liamiltonii) were shown, wlilch (silk) worms are batched, a thing 
the Madar (Calotropis gigantea), and tiie which the Romans had never known before. 

Ak (C. bamilfonii) produce this floss in This Persian on coming away from the 

great abundance. One or other of these country of the Seres bail taken away with 

grow Ittxariantly in all parts of British him tiie eggs of these worms (concealed) in 
India and should the material, prove of a walking stick, and succeeded in bringing • 
commercial value, it could be finished at them safely to Byzantium, 
a cheap rate in large quantities. Attempts Diseases of the silkworm. — MM. Decaisne, 
in Britain towork.tliis material hy means of Peiigot, and de Quatrefages, were appointed 
machinery have hitherto, practically, failed, members of a committee to investigate the 
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CAUSt of the diseases of the silkworm and seek 
H remedy for it. These gentlemen, having 
visited various parts of France, found the mul- 
berry leaves everywhere" in excellent condi- 
tion, so that the opinion which attributes the 
disease to bad food was deemed untenable. 
Of all the diseases to which the silkworm 
is subject, that most frequently met with 
*is known by the natne of pattes noires or 
poivre in France ; M. de Quatrefages pro- 
posed to call it the maladie de la tache, from 
the s[)ot8 which appear on the worm when 
attacked with it. These spots are often in- 
visible to the naked eye, and can only be 
perceived by the aid of a magnifying glass ; 
and this circnmstaiice explains wliy the mala- 
dy es(?aped the observation of silk-growers in 
the majority .of cases until five or six days 
after tiie worm had <rast its fourth skin. The 
spots exist in all the tissues and organs of the 
worm, and in its subsequent stages of a chry- 
salis and moth. In the latter the spots destroy 
the autemiaB, the legs, or a portion of the 
wings. In the beginning the spot appears 
under the form of a yt*Ilowish matter pervad- 
ing the whole system ; this matter gradually 
becomes darker, and is then con<!entrated 
into a number of tubercles, which are the 
spots in question. That such a diseased state 
should exercise an influence on the quality of 
the eggs is not surprising. An infected silk- 
worm may spin its cocoon when the disease is 
not too far gone, hut tlie insect gen(?rally dies, 
and the ho(iy, instead of putrefying, becomes 
dry and brittle. M. de Quatrefages tried 
several methods of cure ; first, the hygienic 
process, which consists in reariiig the worms 
in open sheds instead of close rooms. The 
leaves of the wild mulberry, not stripped from 
the branche?», he found very efficacious. He 
strongly recomineudssilk-growers to rear small 
lotsof worms apart from the others, solely for 
the purpose of propagating tlie species. From 
his experiments, it appears that the silkworm 
does notrefnse to eat the leaves of the mulberry 
sprinkled with Peruvian bark, gentian, vale- 
rian, mustard, &c., and the two latter powders 
especially would seem to produce good effects. 
But scraped sugar appears for the present to be 
preferable to all otluu* remedies. The worms 
eat the leaves sprinkled with sugar with 
extraordinary relish, and experiments with 
this substance weie accordingly repeated on 
a larger scale in the establishment of M. 
Augliviel, in tlie department of the Gard, 
where one of the silk slieds, fitted up for 27 
trays, was reduced by disease to four. The 
worms of these were transferred to another 
shed and divided into four lots ; the first 
was fed in the common way, the second with 
moistened leaves, the third with sugared 
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leaves, and the fourth was subjected to a 
rigorous abstention of food for 75 hours, and 
then fed chiefly with sugared leaves. At the 
end of 24 hours several worms of the latter 
lot began to spin, and made several small and 
imperfect cocoons on the tray ; the other 
worms began to shrivel up and diminish in 
size, hut on receiving the sugared leaves they 
speedily rallied, and many of them spun their 
coeoous. The worms fed with moistened 
leaves fared very badly, and veiy few of them 
spun cocoons. Those fed in the common way 
preseiite<l nothing remarkable, and yielded a 
certain quantity of cocoons ; but those fed 
with sugared leaves thrived well and spun 
their cocoons sooner than the others. The 
quantities of silk yielded by these four lots 
were respectively : — 1st lot, 210 grammes ; 
2iid lot, nought ; 3rd lot, 392 grammes, and 
of a superior quality ; 4th lot, 152 grammes. 
Now, when it is con.sidered that such a result 
was obtained from the use of sugar on worms 
the state of which was hopeless, it may 
reasonably be cone.bided that its effect will 
be much more satisfactory in less desperate 
cases. At all events, one great fact has been 
put beyond a doubt — viz., that medicine may 
be administered to silkworms in the same way 
as it is administenjd to cattle and poultry.— 
Ainslie\s Mat. Med.y p. 296 ; F. W. ; Yule 
Cathay^ Vol. i,pp. 159, 160; Cat. Sx.p. 62; 
Home News. 

SILK WORM GUT or Silk gut, a bard, 
white, transparent thread, about a foot in 
length, made in Italy and China, from the 
intestines of the silkworm, and used for 
angling. A number of the finest silkworms 
are selected when they are about to spin : 
they are killed by being immersed in strong 
vinegar, in wdiich they are left fof 1 2 houi*s 
closely covered up : should the weather be 
cool they may be left in the vinegar 2 or 3 
hours longer. When 7’emoved therefrom, and 
pulled asunder, tw^o tninsparent yellow green 
cords wdll he observed : this is the silkworm 
gut : the other portion of the entrails are of a 
dark-green colour. If the gut be soft, or 
break by stretching, that is an indication that 
tlie w^orm has been taken out of the vinegar 
too soon. When the gut is fit for drawing 
out, one oiul is to he dipped into the vinegar, 
and tlie other end to he gently stretched to 
the required length, and it must be kept ex- 
tended on a thin piece of board by inserting 
its extremities into slits in the end of the 
wood, or fastening them to pins, and in this 
state it is placed in the sun to dry. — 7om- 
linson. 

SILL A GO, a genus of fishes, of the fiamily 
Trichinidae and group Trichinina, of which 
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the followiog species are knowu to occur in 
the S. aud E. of Asia. 

Sillago sihiima, Forsh^ Red Sea, Indian Seas. 

,, japunica^ Schleg,, Moluccas, Japan. 

„ maculala, Q, ^ G,j AustraliA, Archipelago. 
,, punctata, C\ ^ T., Australian Seas. “ 

„ ciUata, 6\ A F., „ „ 

„ macrolepis, Bleek,, Bntavia, Bali. 

„ cboiidropus, BUek., Moluccas. 

„ domina, <7. A F., Bay of Bengal, Archi- 
pelago, syn. of Ui oscopus o(»gnatus. 
lualabarica, BhcL, SdineUl. Syii. of Scia3- 
na malabarica, BL, Schiii. *PL, Jlimcll, 
cxiii, Sariny. 

„ malabarica. Cm,, R, A ., ii. 

„ iictua, C. & F., iii, 400. 

„ actua, Bleth, Vei'h,, Batav. Gv.n, xxii, 25, 
61-4. “ Ikan Ubi” of the Malays of Pi- 
nang. 

SILLARUS also Meih-siln, Guz., Hind., 
pKRS.,also Miati-lubni and Meih-katar, Arab. 
Liquidainbar altiugia, Liquid storax, Hose 
maloes. 

SILO AM, an artificial pool on the south 
side of Jerusalem, about 24 feet deep. 

SILONG. The chain of islands of the 
Malay Archipelago, is inhabited or frequented 
bj' theSilong. Their language is peculiar but 
undescribed. They are a mild, peaceful and 
houcst race, and little given to crime. Tliey 
believe that nats or spirits dwell in the sea, land, 
air, trees and stones, but they do not invoke or 
sacrifice to them nor are they symbolised. TIudr 
number does not exceed 1,000. They are 
nomadic fishermen living in their bouts or 
beneath trees on the beaches (ill the monsoon 
becomes severe, when they construct slight huts. 
They subsist entirely on turtle, fish and shell- 
fish. They are timid, reserved and difficult 
of approach. All these characteristics they 
possess in common with most of the Oraug 
Laut (Sea men) who frequent the creeks, 
islands, an^ solitary shores of both sides of 
the Malay Peninsula and the Johore Archi- 
pelago, and they are probably a portion of 
the same race. In a small Silonsr vocabulary 
Mr. O’Riley notices its strong Siamese affini- 
ties. But it has relations to other Ultra-Iudian 
and even to Chinese languages which show that 
it is not a mere oif-set of the Siamese, but 
probably a sister language. — 77ie Silong tribe 
of the Mergui Archipelago, by J. JS, Logan 
in Journal of the Indian Archipelago, No, 
\\\^ July 1850, p. 411 ; Dr, Jlelfer, Jour^ 
nal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1839, 
p. 986. See India. 

SILPHIUM. Ancient authors mention 
this plant and its juice, it is the Silphion of 
the Greeks. Two kinds of this substance 
are described ; one, from Cyreno, was pro- 
bably yielded by Thapsia silphium, a native 
of North Africa, and the other was most 
likely assafeetida, which has been employed 
medicinally by Asiatics from very early 
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times, though it has been known by 4his 
naihe in comparatively modern times.** Sil- 
pliium was however remarkable for other 
properties, and hence has attracted the atten- 
tion of modern travellers who have recently 
visited the countries wdiere the Silphium is 
described as growing by the ancients. The 
army of Alexander, in crossing the mountain 
range which Arrian calls Caucasus (iii, 28, 10), 
and whiidi is the same range that he after- 
wards mentions under the name of Paropami- 
sus (v. 5, 3), met with the Silphium. Arrian 
says, oil the authority of Aristobulus, “In 
this part of the Caucasus nothing grows ex- 
cept pines and Silphium, but the country was 
populous and fed many sheep and cattle, for 
the sheep are very fond of the Silphium. If 
a sheep should perceive the Silphium from a 
distance, it runs to it, and feeds on the flower, 
and digs up the root and eats that al^o. For 
this reason, in Cyrene, they drive the sheep 
as far as possible from the spots where the 
Silphium grows, and some even fence in such 
places to prevent the sheep from entering 
them if they should apiiroach ; for the Sil- 
])iiiuni is worth a good deal to the Cyrcnasans.” 
Burnes, in crossing the Hindu Koosh, and 
seeing both the men and cattle eating the 
young parts of tlie assafojtida plant, supposed 
that it must be the Silphium of Arrian. But 
as this author desiu’ibes the country where 
the Silphium growls as abounding in cattle, 
Dr. Royle had concluded that the Prangos of 
Mr. Moorcroft was the Silphium alluded to, 
and which is much fed on by sheep and cattle 
in the present day in Tibet, Mr. Vigne, when 
travelling in these regions, came to the same 
conclusion. It is probable therefore that 
both plants, being umbelliferous, and employ- 
ed for the same purposes in nearly the same 
regions, may have contributed to form the 
accounts which are so brief in ancient authors. 
Eng, Cyc, ; Hogg^s Vegetable Kingdom, pp, 
381, 383 ; Royle' s III, Him, Botany, 

SIL-SAFED, Hind. A species of ama- 
ranth, having a fine white seed, grows on the 
hills and plains of the Panjab. 

SIL-SIYAH, Hind. A glossy black and 
very small grain, the seed of Celosia eristata. 

SILSILLA, Ar., Hind.,Pers. The descent 
of a family ; pedigree ; any continuation. 

SIL8UPAR1, Hind. Quercus incana. 

SILU RIDAS, a family of fishes of the order 
Physostomi. 

SILURUS, a genus of the Siluridse, of 
which the following are species of the South- 
east of Asia. 

S. asotUB, Linn., China, Japan. 

„ affghana, Gthr,, Afghanistan. 

„ cochin-chinensis, C. jr F., Cochin-China. 

„ malabaricuB; C, A F., Malabar. 
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.Parts of the sounds of Silurus glanis and 
barbeh are boiled, but as the glue does not 
entirely dissolve, the liquid is si rained to 
separate filaments from the gelatine. Besides 
these the cnrtiiaginous and tendinous part of 
several fishes are boiled down to form- fish- 


glue. 

SILUnUS MILITARIS, Linn., syu. of 
Arius tnilitaris, Linn. 

SILURUS BOALIS, the Boalee fish of 
the Ganges. See Cotton manufucture.s. 
SILVER. 


Fuzzeh, An. 

N’gway, Burm. 

Yin, Peh-kin, Chin. 

Solv, Dan. 

Zilvcr, Dut. 

Argent, 

Silber, ^ Gkr. 

Nagdi / chandi, Guz. 

Keseph, Hkr. 

Kiipa, Hind. 

Argenfo, • Ii’- 

Salaka, Javanese. 

Argentum, Lat. 

Silver is one of the 


Perak ; salaka, 
li iaki, 

Sim, Nokra, 
Srebro, 

Prata, 

Sorebro, 

Sveta, Rajata, 
Kiipya, 

Peddi, 

Plata, 

Silfver, 

V cllie, 

Vendie, 

most anciently 


Malay. 

Maleal. 

Pers. 

Pol. 
Port. 
Krs. 
Sans 
»> • 
Singh. 
Sr. 
Sw. 
Taai. 
Tel. 
known 


of the metals, is found native and also com- 
bined with sulphur in considerable quaiititii's, 
also as a chloride, and alloyed Avitli otlier 
metals, especially lend, gold, antimony, 
arsenic, copper. It is sefiaratecl from its 
ores by the process of amalgamation. Tlie 
Arabs are thought to have been the first to 
employ it in medicine. In its metallic state 
it is inert, but being little liable to alteration, 
or to be affected by re-agcnts, it is much em- 


ployed for surgical instruments and for vessels 
for chemical purposes. A rich ore of galena 
or sulphuret of lead at Jungumrazpillay in 
the vicinity of Cuddapab, is rich iu silver, 
and is worked by the natives on tliis account, 


but ail the lead is wasted and tlio silver is 


obtained byii tedious, irlumsy, and expensive 
process. Mr. H. L. Pattiiison’s new process 
for separating the metals liy careful, slow- 
cooling and crystalization, is applicable to tliis 
ore The Knrnool ore contains npwartis of 1 
per cent, of silver, or 374ouncesin the ton, the 
quantity of lead and silver together being only 
45 per cent, which was occasioned by there 
being a considerable quantity of gangue disse- 
minated througli the portion examined. Ano- 
ther specimen from Kornool wasfouud to con- 
tain 175 oz. 3 dwts. in tlio ton. At least 
some portions are very ric.h in the precious 
metal, and this accords with the minute re- 
searches of Malagnh and Durocliet who 
fouiul that when sulphide of silver is asso- 
ciated with the sulphides of other meta].s, 
it is always unequally distributed. It would 
be quite impossible to calculate, with any 
approach to accuracy, from the examina- 
tion of any given specimen, what would be 
the average yield of silver iu a silver lead 


mine, until it is actually worked for the 
separation of that metal. Considering how- 
ever that nearly one-bulf of the silver now in 
ciruniation in Great Britain is recovered 
from silver lead ores similar to the above, and 
seeing that it is found to be advantageous to 
separate the precious metal where it exists to 
the extent of only 6 ounces iu the ton, it be- 
comes evident that these ores must be of great 
value provided they can be found in sulfficient 
quantity. The Kurnool galena occurs abund- 
antly iu ail probability ; therefore it would 
prove to be highly remunerative to work this 
mine, both for the lead and silver contained 
in the ores. Silver lias been got, in trifling 
quantities, in Upper India. Mr. W. Main- 
waring found it also in the Madura district in 
a native sulphuret of zinc (blende). Captain 
Arthur was the first who discovered this 
metal in Mysore, both in its native state (in 
tiiiu plates adlieriug to some specimens of 
gold crystallized in minute cubes) and as a 
muriate in an ore containing sulphur and 
oxide of iron. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1857, a ricii ore of argentiferous galena was 
exhibited from Martaban by Dr. Brandis, 
granular or in minute crystals, with silver 
passing through it in thready veins . This ore, 
assayed by Dr. Scott, contains about 80 per 
cent, of silver lead. The quantity of silver 
was found to vary in the portion examined 
from 70 to 300 ounces in the ton of ore. 
It is impossiltle therefore to say what its 
commercial value may be, unless an average 
sample were obtained, but if the ore exists 
in any quantity and of the same quality 
as that examined, it is n most valuable one, 
and would be well worth working by Pat- 
tenson’s mode for separating the silver, as 
the process proves remunerative where only 7 
ounces of silver can be obtained from a ton of 
metal. This is probably the ore referred ^to 
by tlie Rev. Francis Mason, a.m., iu bis pub- 
lication on the natural productions of Bur- 
mah, where, he says, the limestone of the 
Provinces protmbly contains a large quantity 
of lead : in tiie valley of the Salwen there is a 
ricli vein of argentiferous galena, which is 
reported to appear on the surface. A speci- 
men which Dr. Morton sent to England fur 
analysis, was said to be a very valuable mine- 
ral, and destined to make a fortune for some 
one. Professor Mitchell in the certificate 
that ho furiiislied Dr. Morton of the analysis, 
says, it contains lend, sulpliur, silver, gold, 
(traces) lime, magnesia, iron, silica and car- 
bonic acid. It is a sulphui'et of lead or 
galena. The qnantity of lead and silver ap- 
pears to be considerable, but there was not 
suifiiuent of the mineral to estimate either.” 
The ore is seen iu tlie limestone precisely as 
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galena is found in the limestone of the 
Mississippi, one of the richest known deposits 
of lead in the world. In a small band-sped-^ 
men from Martaban the amount of silver was 
found to vary in different portions of it, the 
percentage of lead being about 75. In the 
first trial, the silver was found to amount to 
about 70 ounces to the ton of the ore ; but in 
the second to not less than 300 ounces in the 
ton, or a little less than 1 per cent, Mr. 
O’Riley had a specimen of an ore of silver, 
antimony, copper, and sulphur brought him, 
which produced thirty-five per ceut. of silver ; 
and the Tavoy gold, it would appear, con- 
tains nearly ten per cent, of the same metal. 

Silver is brought from Yunnan near the 
borders of Cochin-Cliina and the mines in that 
region must bo both extensive ^ and easily 
worked to afford such large quantities as have 
been exported. In China, silver is obtained 
from Lieij-chau ; Shnu-chau-fu ; Chaiwhau- 
fu ; 8hau-king-fu ; and Kau-chau-fu (Kwang- 
tung) ; also irom the island of Hainan, from 
Kwei-lin-fu ; Liu-chau~fu ; King-vuen-fu ; 
and Siu-cliau-fu in Kwang-si ; from Wu-tiiig- 
chau, in Yunnan ; from Chang-teh-fu and 
Houan-fu in Houau ; from Si-gnan-fu in 
Shensi and from Kung-chang-fu in Kansiih. 
Silver is associated with lead in various .placets. 
Much silver was brought ibrmerly from Ton- 
quin in Anam in exchange for zinc, and silver 
occurs in Corea, aud is brought from Cambo- 
dia. Gold is found in many parts of the Japanese 
empire, sometimes it is obtained from its own 
ore, sometimes from the washings of the earth 
or sand aud sometimes it is mixed with 
copper. The quantity in the country is un- 
doubtedly great. An old Spanish writer of the 
seventeenth century tells us that in his day 
tbe palace of the emperor at Yeddo, as well 
as many houses of the nobility were literally 
covered with plates of gold. In the la gin- 
ning of the Dutch trade the annual export was 
£840,000 sterling, and in the course of sixty 
years the amount sent out of the kingdom 
through the Dutch alone was from twenty- 
five to fifty millions sterling. Silver mines 
are quite as numerous as tliose of gold. In 
one year the Portuguese, while they had the 
trade, exported in silver £587,500 sterling. 
Copper abounds throughout the whole Japa- 
nese group, and some of it is said to be not 
surpassed by any in the w^orld. The natives 
refine it and cast into cylinders about a foot 
long and an inch thick. The coarser kiiid.s 
they cast into round lumps or cakes. Qui(;k- 
silver is said to be abundant, but this, so far 
as we know, has never been an article of 
export. Lead also is found to he plentiful 
but like quicksilver it has not been sent out 
of the kingdom. Tin has also been dis- 
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covered in small quantities, and of a quality 
so fine and white that it almost equals Idlver, 
but of the extent of this mineral little is 
known. Iron is found in three of the pro- 
viu(*es, and probably exists in others, of 
which they make steel unsurpassed in ex- 
cellency. ‘‘They have no want of coals in 
Japan, says KcompfeV, “they being dug up 
in great quantities in the province of Sikuseu 
and in most of the- northern provinces.” Dr. 
Siebold also speaks of coal as being in common 
use throughout the country, and on visiting 
one of the mines he saw enough to convince 
him that it was skilfully worked. For do- 
mestic purposes they convert the coal into 
coke. Viewed in the light of commercial in- 
tercourse between the two hemispheres, this 
coal is worth more than all the metallic de- 
posits we have enumerated. In a region so 
volcanic, sulphur is, as might h(» ex|jected, an 
ahuiidant mineral. In some places it lies in 
broad deep beds, and may bo dug up and re- 
moved with as much ease as sand. A con- 
siderable revenue is derived by the govern- 
ment from sulphur. On the island of Banca 
there are silver-mines, but the sultan had a 
great objection to tbeir being worked : there 
are silver mines too in the kingdom of Ava. 
We also know this valuable rnelal to be a pro- 
duct of Siam, from which country it is oc- 
casionally brought to India as well as from 
Manilla and Batavia. Crawfurd however says 
that no veins of this metal have hitherto been 
discovered in any of the islands of the Malay 
or Philippine Archipelagos, many of which 
contain such abundant stores of iron, gold, tin 
and antimony, A small quantity of it, how- 
ever, appears to be contained in all the gold of 
these rountries. In Malay, the name for silver 
is perak, and in Javanese salaka*. Both are 
native words of whicli the origin has not been 
traced. Sil ve>r was well known to the ancients : 
it. is first mentioned in Gen. xx, 16 and after- 
wards frequently : in Abrahanrs time it was 
common, and according to Genesis xxiii, 12 
and 15, traffic was carried on with it. It is 
the whitest of all the metals, and capable of 
receiving a lustre wliich is scarcely inferior 
to that of polished steel. In its polished 
state it reflects more liglit and heat than any 
other metal, so that it has a very low radiat- 
ing power for heat, and hence a silver vessel 
retains the heat of the liquid contained in it 
longer than a vessel of any other metal. The 
preference given to a silver pot for making 
tea is founded on correct observation : a black 
earthen-ware vessel is such a powerful radia- 
tor of heat, that a hot liquid contained in it 
rapidly declines in temperature, aud if used 
for making tea, the temperature of the boiling 
water soon falls below the point required for 
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making the infusion. Silver rankS next to 
gold duotility and malleability. Its den- 
sity is 10*47 : it is harder than gold and 
softer than copper, and, when pure, it is so 
soft as to be <‘ut with a knife ; the addition of 
a small quantity of copper increases its hard- 
ness ; it fuses at a full-red heat, correspond- 
ing to 1,873° Fahr. Exposed to the heat of 
a blast furnace, silver throws off metallic va- 
pours, and when fused between the clinreoal 
electrodes of a powerful voltaic battery it is 
readily volatilized. There is a large demand 
for silver not only for the purposes of coinage, 
but also for services of plate, for which it is 
admirably adapted, inasmuch us it is not at- 
tacked iu the slightest degree by any of the 
substances used for food. The large demand 
for the metal thus occasioned is met hy its 
comparative abundance iu the native stale or 


alloyed with various other metals ; it is also 
found mineralized by the non-raetallic ele- 
ments, and also in combination with certain 
acids. It is also obtained in laive quantities 
from lead ores, as noticed under Galena; One 
of the richest and most abundant ores of Chili 
is the chloride, where it is often accompanied 
hy native silver. A laige proportion of the 
silver of commerce is extracted from ores 
which are too poor to allow of their being 
smelted or fused, even supposing fuel were 
abundant in the neighbourhood of the mines, 
wlii<*h is not the case. Recourse is therefore 
had to the process of amalgamation founded 
on the ready solubility of silver and nminy 
other metals in metallic m(T<*ury. The Saxon 
processus adopted at Freyberg differs some- 
what fi'orn the American process. The fol- 
lowing was the 

Foreign countries at Ports in 


Value of Gold and Silver imported iroiii and exj)orted to 
British India in each year from 1834-.S5 to J 808 -01). 



iMronrs. 


Exports. 


YEARS. 



Total. 



Total. 


Gold-- 

Silver. 


Gold- 

Silver. 


1RS4-3& 

il, 976, 570 

£1,97(5,570 

2 : 200 , 9C.0 

i:::(;0,960 

183.5-30 

2,2U9,r)89 

2,209,589 

113,873 

11.3,873 

1836-.37 

2,03 

6,057 

2,036,0.57 

2 (>.‘ 

’•,933 

263,933 

18,37-.'t8 

2,(V10,031 

2,C.40,03l 

.340,228 

340,228 

1838.39 

rsOJo,H90 

3,1 >10,890 

.347,8r)»> 

347,856 

Annual average 

2.374,627 

2,374,627 

253,370 

2.5.3,.370 

1839-40 

1,945,263 

1,945,263 

470,273 

470,273 

1840-41 

l,78(!,253 

1 ,786,253 

.366,485 

366,485 

1841-42 

2.1 89.31 2 

2,189,312 

.51 .• 

),064 

515,064 

1842-43 

.3,(;(; 

2,^(;8 

3,(i62,468 

41. ■ 

>,796 

41.5,796 

1843-44 

4,«70,4(>3 

4.870,403 

1 .1 '-I.' 

>,814 

1,01.5,814 

Annual average 

2,890,740 

2,890,740 

.'»6: 

!,68(; 

5(J2,686 

1844-4,5 r. 

4,21 

2,411 

•1.212,441 

l,IO( 

1,839 

1,1(;h*,,839 

1845-46 

2,(i94,l74 

2,694,1 74 


‘,986 

815,986 

1840-47 

852,839 

2 ,087,082 

2,939,921 

.5,890 

708,833 

714,723 

1847-48 

1,048,778 

922,185 

1,970,963 

9,662 

1,4J 6,.376 

1,426,038 

1848-49 

1,401,748 

2,798,628 

4,2iM),376 

52,8.30 

2,484,724 

2, .537,554 

Annual average 



.3.203,575 



1,320,228 

1849-50 

1,1.59,548 

2.23.5,792 

.3,39.5,340 

42,.5r)5 

962,185 

1,004,740 

IR’iO-f)! 

1,155,310 

2,656,498 

3,811,808 

2,01 (i 

539,273 

.541,289 

1851-52 

1,-338,778 

3,713,280 

5,052,058 

71,165 

847,923 

919,088 

1852-53 

1,341,106 

5,4‘.H),227 

6,831,333 

1,68,805 

885,203 

1,0.54,008 

1853-54 

1,078,708 

3,770,643 

4,849, .351 

17,265 

1,4(41,899 

1,482,164 

Annual average 

l,2l4,(i<)0 

.3,573,288 

4,787,978 

60,361 

9.39,897 

1,(KX>,258 

1854-55 

882,721 

1,145,137 

2,027,8.58 

1,. 51 ,431 

l,ll.5,.5.37 

1,266,968 

1855-56 

2, .508, 353 

8,792,793 

11, .301 ,146 

2,K>8 

598,418 

600,626 

1856-57 

2,176,002 

12,2:17,695 

14,413,697 

84,788 

1,164,448 

1,249,236 

1857-58 

2,830,084 

12,985,332 

1.5,815,416 

47,011 

760,384 

813,395 

1868-59 

4, 437, .339 

8,379,692 

12,817,031 j 

10,886 

651,350 

662,236 

Annual average 

2,.566,fKX) 

8,708,l.'«) 

11,275,030 1 

59,245 

859,227 

918,472 

1869-60 

4,288,037 

12,068,926 

16,.356,9()3 

3,803 

921,363 

925,166 

186(W1 

4,242,441 

6,434,6;i6 

1 (Mm 7,077 

9.872 

1,106,627 

1,116,499 

1861-62 

5,100,432 

9,761,545 

14,951,977 

6,007 

675,089 

681,096 

1862-63 

6,881 ,.566 

13,627,401 

20, .508, 967 

a3,410 

1,077,244 

1,110,654 

1063-64 .1 

8,925,412 

14,0.37,169 

22,962, .581 

27,106 

1,240,450 

1,267,656 

Annual average 

5,905,578 

11,1&5,935 

17,091,513 

16,040 

1,{KH,I54 

1,020,194 

1864-66 

9,875,032 

ll,48Pv320 

21,3(i3,3.52 

.36,068 

1,4(«»,522 

1,444,590 

1866-66 

6,372,894 

20,184,407 

26,557,;i01 

6-18,418 

],.5].5,734 

2,164,152 

1866-67 11 months) 

4,.581,472 

8,65.5,432 

13,236,904 

7.39,143 

1,692,360 

2,431,603 

1867-68 

4,775,924 

6,999,450 

11,775,374 

166,467 

1,406,489 

1,671,046 

186a-69 

6,176,976 

9,978,978 

15,155,954 

17,624 

1,377,966 

1,896,580 

Annual average 

6,166,460 

11,461,317 

17,617,777 

.321,342 

1,480,212 

1,801,664 
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The great range in the quantities imported 
of gold and silver, from two millions in 
IH54^55 to 26^ millions in I860-66, indicates 
that the import is chiefly regulated by the 
requirements of commerce, but it is generally 
believed that a considerable amount is being 
absorbed in India by the manufacture of silver 
and gold ornaments. From the earliest his- 
toric times gold coins have been in use in 
India. The touch of silver in France (where, 
ns in India, it is the legal standard of value) 
is *900. In Britain it is ’925. Silver is 
found in Siam combined with copper, anti- 
mony, lead and arsenie. Silver and gold 
are both raeutioned in Sci-ipture. Joshua 
vi, 18, 19, says, “And ye in any-wise 
keep yourselves from the a<!cursed thing. 
But all the silver and gold, and vessels of 
brass and iron, are consecrated unto the Lord.’* 
It is on this principle that the brahminical 
liindoos act : ihey will reWive from any 
caste, however degraded, gold, silver, &c., 
but to receive from soodrus food, gai*inents, 
&c., would be considered as a great degrada- 
tion. The silver-mines of Japan are described 
as being quite us numerous as the gold-mines, 
and their produce as excellent in quality. In 
one year we find the Portuguese exporting 
2,3o0 chests of this fine silver, valued, in round 
numbers, at £587,500 sterling. To the east, 
of Japan lie two. islands, called, par excel- 
lence, the “gold and silver islands.”— Afc- 
CuHock's Conrmer, DicL^ p, 1037 ; Rof/le, 
Mot, J/ec/. ; SwitJi^s Chwesc Mat, Med. ; 
Madras Ex. Juries^ Reports of 1857 ; Dr, 
Mason^s Tenasserim ; Williams^ Middle 
Kingdom^ p, 144 ; WarcTs Hindoos ; Harriis* 
Nat, Hist, of the Bible ; American Expedi- 
tion io Japan, p. 7&; Ains/ic\s Mat, Ind,, 
CraxcfnrdiS Diet., p, 395 ; ,-\n7uils, Indian 
Administration ; Tomlinson ; Enq, Cyc, f 
SILVER COINAGE. In India, silVer 
is the legall)' constituted medium of exchange 
in all money transactions throughout tlie 
British Indian possessions. Gold coin was till 
about A. D. 1835 a legal tender, at a fixed value 
of sixteen rupees for the gold mohur of Cal- 
cutta, and fifteen rupees for that of Madras 
aud Bombay : but it was not demaudable in 
payment aud was left to find its current 
value in the market. By a notification of 
the government of India on flie 22iid Decem- 
ber 1852, it was declared that on and after 
the Ist of January 1853, no gold coin should 
be received on account of payments due, or in 
any way to be made to the British government 
of India. The motive and object of the order 
was to escape from the consequences of the 
condition of the gold coin of India, and the 
erroneous principles, adopted for its manufac- 
ture, at a time when the gold of California and 
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Australia, began to affect the market. 
first considerable increase iu the impprt of 
gold at Calcutta was in the year 1848-49, 
and a large portion of it was sent to the mint, 
in that and the following years, for conver- 
sion into the low standard lion-device pieces, 
brought out by Act XVII of 1835. The 
seiuling of gold to the mint of this period, 
w'as in reality, a mere sale of the metal to 
government for silver, at the par rate of 15 
to 1, which then began to prevail as the 
'market rate. The mint certificates, obtained 
for gold delivered were immediately paid in 
at that par, iu satisfaction of government 
dues, or were negotiated at the banks, where 
silver was always claimed upon them under 
the option then given of receiving the amount 
in rupees at the par in question. Aud thus 
the gold which had been coined at the mint 
remained as a dead balance in the government 
treasury, owing to its not being issuable at 
the par of 15 to J, in the condition of base 
standard coin to which it had been manufac- 
tured. Besides the ac(mmulatiou produced 
through gold deliveries at the mint of Cal- 
cutta, low standard coin, previously issued, 
began also to be paid into the treasury, at the 
established par rate in ordinary transactions, 
under the Pro(fIamation of 1 84 1 , so that out 
of a total amount of lion-device gold mohurs, 
not exceeding iu value seventy lacs of rupees, 
which was the value of the coinage up to 
that date, more than fifty lacs were, iu^l852, 
in deposit in the government treasury, as a 
dead unserviceable balance. 

In the eight years 1846-47 to 1853-54 the 
total quantities of^iiver bullion minted at the 
three presidencies, was Co.*s Rs. 20,02,27,653 

I 80 G -47 C.’s Ks. 1,78,29,073 1850-51 C.’s Its. 2,27,20,330 

7- 48 „ 02,15,878 I 1-52 „ 3,73,55,808 

8- 49 „ 93.80.998 2-53 „ 5,45,1.3,630 

9- 50 ., 1,93,79,343 I 3-54 „ 3,28,26,087 

At the Bengal IMint, total lls. 10,68,53,021 
„ Madras „ „ „ 1,. 36, 78, 352 

„ Bombay „ ,. „ 7,96,96,280 

The currency in India has been increasing. 
The census for 1873 shows for British India 
1 86, 1 43,859 ; for feudatory India 55,250,000 ; 
for all India 241,393,859. 

The rupee is the? unit or standard measure 
of value throughout Indio, and by the Regula- 
tion, a perfect assimilation in weight and fine- 
ness has been effected in this unit of currency 
of the three presidencies, so that the rupee 
of Upper India, of Madras, and Bombay are 
now identical in value. The great variety of 
coinage which formerly existed, the Arcot or 
Madras rupee, the Furrukhabad rupee, the 
Bombay rupee, the Moorshedabad or Sicca 
rupee, has thus ceased, and it is only in 
independent native states, that other local 
coins are current. 
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The following table exhibits the seheme of 
the British Indian monetary system : 



Gold 

moiiiir 

i 

Anna 

Paisa. 

t 

Calcutta.... 

1 

16 

256 

1024 

3072 

Madras & Bombay 

1 

15 

240 

960 

2880 



1 

16 

64 

192 



• • • 

1 

4 

12 


! 

... 1 

••• 

1 

O 


Copper coin is only a legal tender at the 
established rate of sixty-four paisa to the 
rupee, on payments falling short of a rupee. 

Small shells called Cowiie or Kauri, are 
also made use of for fractional payments and 
are reckoned as follows : 

4 Kauri make I Ganda. 

^20 Ganda „ 1 Pan. 

5 Pan „ 1 Anna, 

but their value is subject to considerable 
fluctuation. 

Silver pieces, of eight annas, four annas, 
and two annas, arc struck of equal propor- 
tionate weight with the rupee : and copper 
coins of half anna, quarter anna, and one- 
twelfth anna complete the coined currency. 

The Qiimerous mints, the great debuse- 
ment of their coinage and the complications 
resulting therefrom, led the Govern men t of 
India, on the 10th September 1824, to resolve 
on the abolition of several mints and to in- 
duce native sovereigns to equiilise their 
rupees 'with those of other mints. At that 
time, none of the coins forming the circula- 
tion of Hindustan, bore any other name than 
that of Shah Alum. 

The British miuts in India are open to 
tlie receptitfb of gold and silver hulliun for 
coinage on private account, and the following 
is the course of proceeding in the Calcutta 
mint. After examination by the processes 
of cutting and burning, to ascertain that 
there is no fraudulent admixture, tiie pro- 
prietor takes a receipt from the Miut Muster, 
for the weiglit of his bullion. A specimen is 
then taken for assay, uiul after tliat opera- 
tion the mint receipt is exchanged at the 
Assay Office, for a certificate of the stuudurd 
value of the bullion in gold or silver money. 
This certificate is convertible into cash at 
the treasury as soon as the new coin may be 
transmitted thither from the mint. A deduc- 
tion is made from the assay produce of bul- 
lion, to cover the expenses of coinage, which 
vary at the different miuts as follows : — 

On Gold Bullion. . On Silver Bullion. 
At tile Calcutta miut 2 per cent. 2 per cent. 

„ Madras „ 3 „ 2 „ 

„ Bombay „ 2^ „ 2 „ 
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Oil the ro-eoiuage of rupees struek at the 
mints of the Bengal presidency, a charge of 
I per cent, only is levied. 

The Ibl lowing notes on the names of the 
coins and the schemes of the coinage of East- 
ern ami Son I hern Asia may be interesting : — 

Askvaft^ Moorshedabad gold muhr, has 
a weight of 190-89o grains troy. 

Adhela^^ from adha, Hind., half, signiiBes 
the half of a paisa. 

The Burmese have no coined money, but, 
like the Chinese, make their payments in the 
precious metals by weight. Like the latter 
nation, also, they make use of decimal divi- 
sions in (?stiinating tlie value or purity of 
gold and silver, ami their systems of weight 
and measure follow the suine convenient scale. 
Major Burney, Resident at Ava, gave the 
following particulars : — 

Vis, Tikal, and Moo are the general terms 
used in the transa(*tioi)S of commerce and 
accounts : their sub-divisions and multiples 
•are, 

1 pe or be. 

2= 1 moo. 

2| = 1 »mat. 

5 == 2 = 1 hkwe. 

10 = 4 = 2=1 kyat or tikal. 

1000 =400 =200 =100= 1 peiktha 
or vissom. 

100 tikals are prcidsely equal to 140 tolas. 

The expressions employed by the Burmese 
goldsmiths in declaring the quality of bullion 
require a knowlegc of the Burmese numerals, 
and a few other words*: 

Numerals. Mf.tai.s. Assay terms. 

1. Ta. 6. Khyouk. Shew, J 4 old. Det. better, or 

above. 

2. Nlieet. 7. Khwoii. Shweiiee. Kedor pure Mec, differing 

R'old. or— 

3. rUouii. 8. Sheet. Nguee, silver. Meedct, better, 

ill assay. 

4. Le. S. Ko. Ge or khle, lead or Meeshyouk, 

alloy, worse ditto, 

6. Nga. 10. Tshuy. Nee, copper. By oo tin. Ma, adulter- 
ated. 

The usual weight of the small lumps of 
silver current in the phu^e of coin is from 
tweuty to thirty tikals (thirty or forty tolas) : 
they bear a variety of names from their 
quality and appearance, the figures given by 
the action of tlie lire upon a thick brown 
coating of glaze (of the oxydes of lead and 
antimony) answering, in some degree, the 
purpose of a dye jmpressiou. 

^ Bn?i signifies ‘ puro^ or ^ touch,’ and is 
the purest obtainable of the Burmese process 
of refiiiage. The word Ban is synonymous 
with the • Baui’ of the * Ayin-i-Akbari Ban-* 
wari is the Indian name of the touch-needles 
used in roughly valuing the precious metals. 

Kharoohaty * shelly’ or ‘spiral circled,’ is 
applied to a silver cake, with marks upon its 
surface, produced by the crystallization of 
the lead scoria in the process of refinement : 
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it is supposed to denote a particular fineness, 
mrliiefa, by Burmese law, ought to be ten- 
uiutlis yowetnee in value, it. e., nine tikaU of 
kharoobat pass for ten of yowetnee silver ; 
or it should contain niueteeu and a quarter ban 
and three-quarter copper. 

red-leafed flowers or star, silver, 
is so named from the starry appearance of 
the melted litharge on its surface. Yowet is 
a corruption of rowek, ‘ leaf,’ and the word 
is sometimes written by Europeans rowanee, 
rouni, rougahuee, &c. Yowetnee is the Go- 
vernment standard of Ava, and contains by 
law eighty-five ban and fiftecjn alloy per crent. 
Taking it at nine-tcniths of purity of kharoo- 
bat, which last is 94*6 touch, its quality will 
be 85*2 fine : which closely accord with the 
legal value. The average of 60,000 tolas of 
yowetnee iu an Ava reinittuiice turned out 
two dwts. worse (90* S) hut there was a loss 
of more thau one per cent, in meltiug, from 
the exterior scoria. 

Dain^ the most common form of Ava bul-j 
lion met with in circulation, is so called from 
an assessment, levied during tlie king’s reign, 
upon villages and horses : daiii signifying ‘a 
stage,’ or distance of two mile.s. Tliese cakes 
also weigh from twenty to thirty tikals each. 
Their prescribed lc?gal quality is ten percent, 
better than yowetnee, wliich puls this species 
of silver on a par with kliaroohat. In prac- 
tice, however, the quality varies from one to 
ten per cent. V)etter(five better to thirteen and 
a half worse) than Calcutta standard. The 
average of fifty-two lakhs of duiu turned out 
three pennyweights better. 

An adulterated daiii silver, stated b)'' Major 
Burney to be similar in quality to yowetnee, 
but in reality mu<*h worse (forty-two and a 
half pennyweigJits worse) wa.«, about A. i>. 
1830, introduced and extensively circulated : 
it was made by admixture of lead, and was 
called Madain. 

The following will serve as examples of 
the mode of valuing bullion : 

Daifi^ ko-moo-det^ is Dain nine per cent. 
better. Nga-moo-det, five per cent, better. 
Towet-nee, standard, (eighty-five touch.) 

Kyai-ge^ or ta-^ishay-ge^ one tikal or tenth 
of alloy (meaning one-tenth weight of alloy 
added to standard.) 

Kyoyk-tshay nga-kyat-ge^ six tens, five 
tikal alloy (meaning sixty per cent, of alloy 
added). Gyan, half yowetnee (and half alloy.) 

Gold. — The purity of gold is exjiressed by 
moss or * tenths’ only ; ten moss, ‘ tshay moo,’ 
(one hundred touch) being esteemed pure 
gold. 

^ King^s gold^' or standard, is called Ka- 
moo-ta pe-le^yowe (nine moss, one pe, four 
seeds), or nine and three-quarter moss fine. 
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. * Merchant $ gold" is Ko-moo-ta^be, nine 
and a half moss fine. Gold muhrs ai*e called 
eight and a half moss fine by the Ava 
assayers. 

Bactria . — In the reign of Autiochus II, 
the third of the Seleucidas, Theodotus, the 
Governor of Bactria, revolted and established 
ail iudependeut monarchy, his capital was the 
modem Bulkli, and liis extensive kingdom in- 
cluded parts of Cahul, Kliorasan and Bokhara, 
by aid of tlioir coins, the names of nine of their 
princes have been brought down to us. Coins 
have beeu discovered a! Surapura and Mathura, 
between Agra and Etawah, and others in the 
Punjab. Indeed both Grecian and Persian coins 
are met with i'requtfiitly iu India. General Ven- 
tura and Sir Alexander Burnes collected many 
Greek coins in Ancient Bactria and the Pun- 
jab. Major Tod discovered one of Apollo- 
dotus and one of Menander at Mathura. From 
the coins, there is reason to believe that the 
Greek priuees were succeeded by buddliist 
rulers. 

Cash^ IIiND. A small coin current in 
Southern India till the earlier part of the 
19th century. Twenty cash being equal in 
value to lour falous. Kas, may be a corrup- 
tion of the Sanscrit word Kiirsha : which is 
mentioned in Colebrooke’s Essay on ludiaii 
Weights, as the same witli the word pan. A 
Karsha, or eighty raktika (rati) of copper is 
called a Puna or Karsha-pana. It is now the 
eightieth part of a pan, but the simple word is 
all that can be identified as having survived 
the changes of system. 

According to the old Madras system, ac- 
counts were kept in star pagodas, fanams 
and kns, 

8 kas = 1 fanam. 

336 „ = 42 (silvtir) fanams^ 1 pagoda. 

The Company reckoned twelve fanams to 
the rupee and three and a half rupees to the 
pagoda. But the bazaar exchange fluctuated 
between lliirty-five and forty-five silver fa- 
nams ]>er pagoda : fanams are also coined in 
a base gold. Copper 1,5, 10, and 20 kas pieces 
were coined iu England, by contract, for 
Madras, so early as 1797. The 20 kas, was 
also called “dodo” and falus. 

The star pagoda weighed 52*56 grains 
and is nineteen one-fifth carats fine. It is, 
therefore, intrinsically worth 7 shillings, 5:^ 
.sterling, but it is commonly valued at 8 shil- 
lings. Many varieties of the pagoda used 
to circulate on the Coromandel coast, but 
sim*e 1833 they have been only obtainable 
when sought for. 

In 1 8 1 1 , a coinage from Spanish dollars took 
place, consisting of double rupees, rupees, 
halves and quarters ; and pieces oue, two, 
three and five fanams, the rupee weighed 
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180*7 grainsr A silver coinage of half and 
quarter pagodas, of dollar fineness, also then 
to<A place : the half pagoda weighed 326*73 
grains troy, and was equal to 1| Arcot rupees. 
By a Proclamation of 7th January 1818, the 
silver rupee of one hundred and eighty grains, 
was constituted the standard coin, gnd all 
accounts and public engagements were ordered 
to be converted at the exchange of tliree 
hundred and fifty rupees per hundred pagodas. 
The proportion between the old and new 
currency then became 3^ rupees per pagoda, 
and in copper (75) seventy-five kas old cur- 
rency = 14 paisa new currency. 

Chinese currency. —Sycee silver, in Chi- 
nese Wan yin, is the only approach to a 
silver currency among the Chinese. In it, the 
Government taxes and duties, and the salaries 
of officers, arc paid ; and it is also current 
among merchants in general. The term Sycee 
is derivcJ from two Chinese words, Se-sze, 
* fine floss silk,’ which expression is synony- 
mous with the signification of the term Wan. 
This silver is formed into ingots, (by the 
Chinese called ‘ shoes’) and by the natives of 
India, khuri, or ‘ hoofs,’ which are stamped 
with the mark of the office tliat issues them, 
and the date of their issue. The ingots are 
of various weights, but most commonly of 
ten taels each. Sycee silver is divided into 
several classes, according to its fineness and 
freedom from alloy ; the kinds most current 
at Canton are the five following : — 

(a) Kwan-heaug, ‘ the Hoppo’s duties,’ or 
the silver which is forwarded to the imperial 
treasury at Peking. This is ninety-seven to 
ninety-nine touch. On all the imperial duties, 
a certain percentage is levied for the pui'pose 
of turning them into Sycee of this high stand- 
ard, and of Conveying them to Peking with- 
out any loss in the full amount. The Iloppo, 
however, in all probability increases the per- 
centage far above what is requisite, that he 
may be enabled to retain the remainder for 
himself and his dependents. 

(J) Fan-hoo or Fan-foo, the treasurer’s 
receipts, or that in which the land-tax is paid. 
This is also of a high standard, but inferior to 
that of the hoppo’s duties, and being intended 
for use iu the province, not for conveyance to 
Poking, no percentage is levied on the taxes 
for it. 

(c) Yuen-paon or Une-po, literally ‘ chief 
in value.’ This kind is usually imported from 
Soochow, in large pieces of 50 taels each. It 
does not appear to belong to any partieuW* 
govei'nment tax. 

(d) Yen or Eem-heang, ‘salt duties.’ It is 
difficult to account for these being of so low a 
standard, the salt trade being entirely a govern- 
ment monopoly. This class is suporior only to 
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(e) Jfut-tocor the name of which, 

signifying ‘uncleansed or nnpurified,’ desig- 
nates it as the worst of all. It is seldom used 
except for the purpose of plating, or rather 
washing, baser metals. 

The tael of Sycee in the East India Com- 
pany’s accounts was reckoned at 6«. 8d. ster- 
ling. When assayed iu London, this metal is 
frequently found to contain a small admix- 
ture of gold. Mercantile account sales give 
the following average out-turn of China bul- 
lion remittances to London, Calcutta and 
Bombay ; that 

( £310 at Ss. an oz- inclading 
per cent, for gold. 

3,078 Sicca rnpoes, or with 
charges 3,062 rupees, at 
Calcutta. 

3335 Bombay Rupees, or with 
charges 3,302 rupees, at 
. Bombay. 


100 taels of Sycoo yield 


Copper coins of India, — Throughout Cen- 
tral India until the middle of the 19th century, 
and even to its close in the Nizam’s terri- 
tories, much perplexity existed in the varieties 
of paisa, and in the greater rauge of their 
value, as iu the coins of the more precious 
metals ; so that every town and village 
almost had its sepiivate currency, and its 
established nirkh, or, rate of exchange, 
with the rupee, to the great inconvenience 
of the traveller and of llio poorer classes. 
In weight they varied from 280 grains 
(the Jaipuri, &c.,) to 34 grains (the Maiwari) ; 
the former passing at about 35, the latter at 
378, paisa for a rupee. From the small ad- 
vantage of melting up eopjH!r money, it hap- 
pens that inueli of the circulation in this 
metal is of very great antiquity ; and not 
only many ancient hindoo coins are mot with, 
but Baetrian and Roman copper coins are 
also lre<iueiitly j)rocurable at fairs and 
iu the neighbourhood of old towns in Upper 
India. 

The paisa was in some cases adopted as 
tlic unit for determining the larger weights 
of the bazaars, as the Gorukhpur paisa, of 
which 530 were held equal to a passeri (five 
seers) at Gliuzipur, and generally tlirough 
the Benares province, 2,881 ‘chalans’ of 
Fatehgarh iu like manner were assumed as 
tlie weight of a man in that district. The 
Delhi paisa, coined till 1818, was twelve 
maslia or one tola iu weight. 

Most of the native paisa contained more 
copper in proportion to their value than the E. 
I. Company’s coin, which was, however, 
originally one tola in weight, and was gradu- 
ally reduced to one hundred grains : the Sa- 
gar mint was for several years employed ia 
converting the native copper money into 
Benares or trisuli paisa of one hundred grains 
weight, and sixty-four to the rupee. At 
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Bombay, tile old paisa were bought up by 
gorernment, for the purpose of remoying. 
them entirely from circulation, and sobstitut* 
ing the new coin. The Bengal government 
also adopted a measure to withdraw the trisuli 
paisa from circulation, in consequence of 
their becoming much depreciated in public 
estimation from a lai^e admixture of spuri- 
ous coin, and other causes ; the Calcutta mint 
being ordered to grant sixty-four new paisa 
for seventy-two trisuli, for an amount not 
under twenty rupees in value brought for ex- 
change. ' 

7*^ Cowrie shell, Cyprsea moneta, has 
greatly fallen in value, in consequence of the 
facilities of commerce. In 1740, a rupee 
exchanged for 2,400 cowries: in 1756 for 

2.500 ; and recently in Calcutta, so many as 

6.500 cowries could be obtained for a rupee. 
In Madras, from 1850, cowries had ceased to 
be used in money, but in Hyderabad of the 
Dekhau, in 1856, 2,688 ^cowries were to be 
had for a rupee. Cowrie, in Persian, is sim- 
ply khur-mohra, literally ‘jack-ass or mule- 
shell,* because mulesvare ornamented in that 
country with trappings of shells, as a Go- 
sain’s bullock and riding horses are in India. 
In Arabic, it is known by Wuda, which Ibn- 
Batuta says were carried in large quantities 
from the Maidive islands to Bengal, where it 
was used as a coin, and therefore no doubt 
can be 'entertained that the Cyprasa moneta 
was meant. It is employed throughout all 
Southern Asia, as an armlet, in sickness, and 
to avert the evil eye, provided the nock-shell 
is split or broken. Among European nations 
these shells, on account of the fancied re- 
semblance of their shape to that of the back 
of a little pig, ai*e known by the names of 
Porceli, Fot'cellaiu, Porcellanen and Porce- 
laine, whence we have Porcellain, the glaze 
or varnish on the China-ware being similar 
to that of the cowrie. If sound be taken, 
our English phrases, ‘ not a cowrie and not a 
cash* would seem derived from these two 
minute Indian monies. 

Dam . — A copper coin of India, now obso- 
lete. In Akbar’s time, forty dams of copper 
were equivalent in account to one rupee, and 
the dam of copper is itself delined at live 
tanks, or 1 tola, 8 masliu and 7 ruti in 
weight, which at 186 grains per tola is equal 
to 323*5625 grains. 

There seems to have been 9*29 chitals in 
each dam, and in the Shir Shahi ruf>ee 371*8 
chitals, instead of the old 320 divisional 
coins of tliat name and value, which went to 
the lighter silver piece of former days. In 
the Ayeen-i-Akbaree, and in most revenue 
accounts, the dam is considered the 40tli part 
of a rupee : but to the common people it is 
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known as the 50tii of « take ; 25, therefew^ 
go to a pysa, and 12j^ to an adhehu • 
Demar, a Persian gold coin, from tile 
Latin denarius. 

Dirham, an Arabo-Persian silver coin from 
the latin drachma. » 

Dilli-All, or Dhili wal. — In A. H. 614, 
the ordinary coin of the country about Delhi. 
The original currency, it is supposed, corres- 
ponded with the billon money of Pritiivi raja 
and others, which was imitatively adopted by 
the mahomedans in the early days of their 
occupation of Hindustan. 

Dumree, or Dnmree is commonly known 
as a nominal coin, equal to 3§ or 3| dams ; 
or between 2 and 3 Guiidas : so that a Dum- 
ree vaides from 8 to 12 cowries according to 
the good-will and pleasure of tlie money- 
changers. 

Fals, an ancient Arabic copper cojn, named 
from the Roman follis, tlie modem fnlous of 
the Persian gulf. 

Ganda, IIind., is four pice. See Cash. 

Indian system of Coinage and Cui'ren- 
cy. The silver rupee was introduced ac- 
cording to Abul Fazl, by Shir Shah, who usurp- 
ed the tlirone of Delhi from llamayun in the 
year 1542. Previous to his time, the Arabic 
dirham (silver drachma), the gold dinar (dena- 
rius aui‘i,)nudthe copper falus (follis), formed 
the currency of the Moghul dominions. Shir 
Shah’s rupee had on one side, the mahome- 
dan creed : on the other the emperor’s name 
and the date in Persian, both encircled in an 
annular Hindi inscription. Since the same 
coin was revised and made more pure in 
Akbnr’s reign, wo may assume the original 
weight of the rupee from Abul Fuzl’s state- 
ment, to have been eleven and a quarter 
mashas. Akbar’s square rupee,* called from 
its inscription, the Jelali, was of the same' 
weight and value. This coiu was called 
Ciiar-yari, from the names of the fojur friends 
and immediate successors of Mahomed, Abu- 
bnkr, Omar, Osman, and Ali, being inscribed 
on the margin. This rupee is supposed by 
the vulgar, to have talismnnic power. 

Masha. Concerning the weight of. the 
mashaof the mahomedans, some difficulty pre- 
vails, as this unit now varies in different parts 
of India. Mr. Qolebrook makes it seventeen 
grains and tbree-eightlis nearly : but the 
average of several gold and silver jelali of 
Akbar’s reign, found in good preservation, 
gives 15*5 grains, which also agrees better 
with the actual maslia of many parts of Hin- 
dustan. By this calculation the rupee origi- 
nally weighed 174*4 grains troy, and was of 
pure silver or such as was esteemed to be 
pure. The same standard was 'adopted 
by the emperor Akbur, and according 
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ly'' we .find coins of AkWs rdgn dug up 
in vaifous places weighing from 170 to 175 
grains. Cabinet specimens of J^iangir, Shah 
Jahan and Aurungzib, have also an average 
weight of one hundred and seventy-five grains 
pure, and the same prevails with little vari- 
ation up to the time of Mahomed Shah, in 
the coins of opposite extremities of the em- 
pire or struck in the subahs of Surat 
. Ahmedabad, Delhi and Bengal, as in the 
Akbari, Jahangiri, Shah Jahani, Deihi Sonat : 
Delhi Sonat Alimgir : Old Surat rupee : 
Murshidabad, Persian rupee of 1745 : Old 
Dacca Mahomed Shahi, Ahmad Shahi and 
Shah Alam of 1772. The Moghul emperors 
thus maintained a great uniformity in the 
currency of their vast empire, and they were 
very tenacious of their privilege of coining. 
On the breaking up of the empire in the 
reigns siieceeding Mahomed Shah, numerous 
' mints were established by ministers and by 
the viceroys of the principal subahs, who 
were assuming independence, and the coin 
was gradually debased as the confusion and 
exigencies of the time increased. The Ma- 
ratti and other hindoo states also established 
mints of their own, retaining, for form sake, 
however, the emperor’s name and superscrip- 
tion, as a titular avowal of Delhi supremacy. 
As the Bi'itish dominion spread, these difier- 
ences gave rise to the difierence in the curren- 
cies of the British provinces, and by a happy 
chance brought those of Madras, Bombay, 
Farrukhabad to a close approximation. Regu- 
lation XXXV of 1793, was the first of those 
of the E. I. Company which treats of mint 
matters. At that time, the differences in the 
values of the currencies were veiy great, 
but the dates of the coinage on each coin 
facilitated the work of the sirrafs or money- 
changers in applying the batta to which the 
known debasement of each coin entitled it. 
In 1793, the E.I. Company resolved to remedy 
the inconveniences which had thus arisen, 
by declaring that all rupees coined for the 
future shouhl bear the impression of the 19th 
year of Shah Alum, and thus by its adoption 
at that early period, it happened that the 
Sicca rupee was the only one of tlie Compa- 
ny’s coins which retained the full value of 
the original Delhi rupee. About the same 
time, the Surat rupee of tlie Moghul emperor, 
weighing 178'314 grains, was adopted as the 
currency of the Bombay presidency. It 
contained 172*4 pure, and was thus nearly 
equal to the Delhi rupee. From deprecia- 
tions made in the Surat coin, by the nawab, 
the coinage’ iA Bombay ceased for 20 years, 
but in 1800, the Surat rupee was ordered to 
be struck at Bombay, and from that date it 
became fixed at 179 grains weight, 164*74 
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pure, and the muhr was equalised in weight 
thereto-. Lastly in 1829, under orders from 
the Home government, the currenqr of the 
Western Presidency was equalled with that 
of Madras by the adoption of the one hundred 
and eighty grain rupee and muhr. The Arcot 
rupee, iu 1788, still retained 170 grains of 
pure silver, and subsequently when coined at 
the mint of Fort St. George, it had a weight 
of 176*4 gi*ains or 166*477 grains pure, until 
the new system was introduced in 1818, and 
the Madras one hundred and eighty grain 
rupee was established. 

The former inscriptions upon the E.I. Com- 
pany’s gold and silver coins were in Persian 
as follow 

Obverse of the Sicca rupee struck at the 
Calcutta mint. 

“ Hami-i-deen-i-Mahomed, Sayah-i-FazllOol- 
lah Sikkah zad bar haft Kishwur Shah Alam 
badshah. Defender of the mahomedan faith, 
reflection of divine excellence, the king Shah 
Alam has struck this coin to be current 
throughout the seven climes.” 

Reverse. “ Struck at Murshidabad in the 
year 19 of his fortunate reign.” 

On the rupee of the Western Provinces, coin- 
ed at the mints formerly of Farrukhabad and 
Benares, and at the Sagnr mint, tlie obverse 
had the same inscription, but on the reverse 
the date and place 7>f coinage was difierent. 

“Struck at Farruckliabad in the year 45 of 
his prosperous reign.” 

The Madras rufiee had a dotted rim on the 
face, and an indented cord milling : that coin- 
ed in Calcutta had an upright milled edge : 
it has the symbol of a rose on the obverse. 
The inscriptions are as follow : — 

The auspicious coin of the warrior king, 
Aziz ood Deen Mahomed, Alamgir, (the 
father of Shah Alum).” ^ 

“ Struck at Arcot in the 20th year of his 
auspicious reign.” 

The Bombay coin had a plain edge and the 
following legend : 

“ The auspicious coin of the warrior ’king 
Shah Alum, 1215.” 

“ Sti'uck at Snrat in the 46th year of his 
propitious reign.” 

As before explained, the Bombay, the Ma- 
dras, and the Farrukhabad or Sonat rupee 
bad fortuitously happened to be of nearly the 
same intrinsic value, 

Arcot rupee pui'e contents. 165 grains. 

Bombay rupee 164*7 „ 

Farrukhabad rupee. . . . 165*2 ,, 

The alteration of the standard of purity in 
1818, did not affect the proportion of pore 
metal, and when the Sagoi* mint was estabUdii- 
ed in 1825, it was ordered to coin the new 
Farrukhabad rupee of 180 grains weight the 
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same as the standard of Madras, or containing 
165 grains pure. 

The inscriptions on the last of the Compa- 
ny’s, afterwards adopted as Her Majesty queen 
Victoria’s silver, rupee areas follow : — 

Obverse — Victoria Queen. 

Beverse — East India Company, 1840. One 
Bupee ; Ek-Roopiah. 

It is milled upright on the edge. 

The Rupee of Queen Victoi'ia, after annex- 
ing India to the crown has 

Obverse^ Victoria Queen, with crowned 
bust. 

Beverse, One rupee. India 1862. 

The anna is the sixteenth part of a rupee ; 
there is no anna piece, in British India, but 
as the last coin of the E. I. Company and 
the first of Queen Victoria have a quarter 
anna and a half anna and a one-twelfth anna 
or one pai coin. That of the E. 1 . Company 
had 

Obverse, a shield supported by a lion and 
a unicorn, rampant, surrounded with a lion 
rampant, and the words Auspicio regis et 
Senatus Angliae. 

Reverse, of half anna, of the East India 
Company, half anna. Do. Pai. 

Reverse of quarter anna. East India Com- 
pany, One quarter anna, Ek-Pae. 

The Pat or one-twelfth anna, has 

Obverse, Victoria Queen. 

Beverse, One-twelfth anna, India, 1862.- 

ISasha, A weight in India vaiying from 
14*687 to 18*5 grains troy ; the average 
being 1 5| grains. The rupee of Akbar which 
was based upon that of Shir Shah weighed 
eleven and a half masha. 

Muhr or mohur, from muhr. Hind, a seal, 
is a gold coin of value fifteen or sixteen 
rupees. 

Nepal coins — Nepal was conquered by 
the Goorkhas in the Newar year 888, corres- 
ponding with a.d. 1768. Prior to this epoch, 
the valley of Kathmandu was divided into 
three sovereignties, Palau, Bhatgaon and' 
Kathmandu, each governed by a rajah. 
Hence, on the Newar coins, three series of 
nyahs’ names are found, those of Bhatgaon 
being generally distinguished by a shell ; 
those of Patan by a tirsool, and those of 
Katmandu by a sword. 

The old coins of the Mai or Newar rajahs, 
are much valued for their purity, and are 
worn by the women, strung to necklaces or j 
armlets, as tokens in memory of their ances- 
tors. 

All money current north of the valley of 
Nepal, as far as the boundaries of Chinese 
Tartaiy, was formerly coined by one or more of 
the Nepal rqjahs, this was a source of consi- 
dendile profit to them, the Bhooteahs giving 
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them weight for weight in silver and gold 
dust : but Banjeet Mai, the last rSigniag 
rajah of Bhatga'on, sent them such base coins 
as to occasion a decrease of nearly one-half of 
their intrinsic value, which was no sooner 
discovered by the Bhooteahs than a desertion 
of the mint took place, and there has been no 
more Bhot coinage made in Nepal. The 
Bhooteahs who now visit Nepal for trade, 
profit by this spurious coin, which they take ' 
in exchange for their goods at five ganda 
per muhr, and they pass off in their own 
country as of full value or ten gnndas. As 
tlte Bhooteahs had no other currency they 
were compelled to cut them into halves, quar- 
tei's, and eighths. They are the only coin 
current in Lassa. 

The Nepalese procure all their silver from 
China, in die form of stamped lumps, as they 
are current in Lassa ; for the Tibetans gene- 
rally follow the Chinese custom in their 
money transactions, of paying and receiving 
by weight, and the merchants caiTy scales 
with them for the purpose. Since the Goor- 
kha conquest the Vikrama era has superseded 
that of Newar for ordinary purposes, and the 
Saka, commonly used in Hindustan, has been 
introduced upon the Nepalese coins. 

Pagoda — A Portuguese appellation of a 
gold coin, the Hoon, derived from the pyra- 
midal temple depicted on one side of the 
coin. The proper liindoo name is Varaha 
“ wild boar,” and doubtless originated in a 
device of the Boar incarnation or Avatar of 
Vishnu upon the ancient coinage of the Car- 
natic, for the same figure appears as the sig- 
net of the rajahs of that country, in some old 
copper grants of lands in the Mackenzie col- 
lection. The hindoo name prob,ably varied 
according to the image of the coin : thus we 
find the Rama tanka having the devicb of 
Rama and his attendants ; and the Matsya 
Hun of Vijyanuggur with four fish on the 
obverse. Other [lagodas have Vishnu, Jaga- 
nath, Vcncateswar, &c., on them : those with 
three Swami or figures are of the best gold, 
and are valued 10 per cent, higher than the 
common pagoda. Hun is the common term 
used by the mahomedau writers, and indeed 
generally by the natives, for the pagoda. It 
signifies “ gold” in the old Carnatic language. 

The Hun was subdivided into fanams and 
kas. Fanam or more properly panam is iden- 
tical with the word pan, known in Bengal as 
one of the divisions of the hindoo metrical 
system, now applied chiefly to a ceiiain measure 
of kauris and copper money. The old fanam 
was of gold only, and was the one-sixteenth 
of a hun. In the Lilavati we find 
16 para = 1 dhai'an ; 16 dharan ss 1 nishk, 
where the dharan (or dharam) seems toac- 
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eoiei with the han, which is identical in 
weif^iTwith the Greek drachma. The Ikkeri 
pagoda contains sixteen fanams : that of 
Varai’i and Anandrui, fourteen, and the Kalyan 
pagoda twenty^eight. The division adopted 
by the British was forty-two. 

Fai, Hikd. a small copper coin in Indian 
currency, the third part of a pice and twelfth 
part of an anna. 

Pice, Paisa, Hmo. A copper coin, the 
one-fourlh part of an anna. 

Panna. The standard of Panna under 
the Peishwa, was called the Aukusi rupee 
from Ankus the instrument used by the 
mahout to guide the elephant : probably a 
symbol marked on the coin. 

The Parthian or Arsahian Monarchy 
was erected by Arsaces, who filled the office 
of satrap in Bactria, in the year 256 b. c. 
Vaillant .wrote a history of this powerful 
dynasty and endeavoured to classify tlie coins 
of the twenty-nine Arsacidae kings. It was 
subsequently absorbed iii the Persian empire 
in the reign of Alexander Severus, a. d. 226, 
Their coins have often been found in Southern 
Asia, the greater number having the Greek 
word Arsakoy, with different epithets. 

Persian ancient Coins . — According to 
Marsden, it was not until the kalifat of Ab- 
dool-Malik, in the year of the Hiji-a 76, (a.i>. 
695) that a distinct coinage was instituted 
with a view of superseding the currency of 
Greek or Byzantine, and Persian, gold and 
silver. 

Pool — Pehlvi, or Phool, Parsi. Obolus et 
res quaevis obolo simiiis ut squama piscis 
simil., (faloos) Borhani Katiu, inde. Be 
Pooloe : Abd-ool-Malik, n. c. Pecunia) defec- 
tus. Abul J’azl says that the Pool of olden, 
days was equal to four tolas, Ferishta again 
gives 1 or 1| tolas. 

Bati — Colonel Anderson considers the 
rati may be assumed as high as 1’93 grains, 
and the rnasha at 15*44 grains. 

Rupee, Rupiya, Hnri). A silver coin 
current in India, value about two shillings ; 
it derives its name from the Sanscrit. 

Sanat, Arab, year, generally used in 
coinage. 

8ihha, Hind. A coining die, applied to a 
coin formerly current in India. 

Tipet. — Mr. Cosmo de Koros states that 
the English rupee circulates freely through 
Western Tibet. The common Chinese brass 
money, with a square hole in the centre, is 
likewise current in Lassa, as generally through 
the whole of the Chinese empire. 

Tola, Hind. A weight in India, equal to 
180 grains troy, the weight of the present 
rupee. . , 

The following statement shows the weight, 
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firmness and sterling value of the coins for- 
merly struck, reckoning the value of gold at 
£3 17«. lO^d. per stan^rd oz., and silver at 
5s. 2d. 


COINS. 

Grains, 

pure. 

Grains, 

alloy. 

Qmiiie, 

gross 

weight. 

Value. 

Gold mohnr 

187 051 
176*923 
106*216 

17*069 

16*998 

16*010 

204*710 

191*916 

180*234 

£ 8. d. 

1 13 2i 22*25 
0 2 Oi 6*25 

0 1 11} 8*25 
‘ 

Bioca Kupeo .. .. .. 
Furruckabad do. . . 


SILVER AND GOLD FILIGREE- 
WORK The native silver-smiths of Cut- 
tack have long been noted for the fineness, 
neatness, and lightness of their filigree 
work. This kind of work is executed, for 
the most part, under supervision, by mere 
boys, whose nimbler fingers and keener 
eyesight are supposed to enable them to 
bring out and put together the minute pat- 
terns with more distinctness and accuracy 
thiin their elders can ; comparative cbeapnes 
is, perhaps, another reason for their em- 
ployment. The ruling rates for this fili- 
gree work fro™ two to two and a half 
rupees, that is to say, taking the first rate, 
two rupees or four shillings is charged for 
every rupee weight of finished silver work, 
namely, one rupee for workmanship, and one 
rupee ns the price of the silver. The fili- 
gree work in gold of Delhi and other places, 
is famed. Next to muslins, and embroidered 
fabrics, filigi'ee work is that for which Dacca 
is most celebrated, but the art is also practised 
in great perfection at Cuttack, and in Sum- 
atra and China. The articles usually made 
at Dacca are ladies’ ornaments, such as brace- 
lets, ear-rings, brooches, chains, necklaces, 
&c., and attar-dans and small boxes for natives. 
A specimen on a large scale could be made, 
such ns a vase for fiowers, a stand for writing 
materials. The design best adapted for dis- 
playing the deli(»ito work of filigree is that of 
a leaf. It should bo drawn on stout paper, 
and of the exact size of tlie article intended 
to be made. The apparatus used in the art 
is exceedingly simide, consisting merely of a 
few small crucibles, a piece of Itomboo for a 
blow-pipe, small hammer’s for flattening the 
wire, and sets of a forceps for inter-twisting 
it. The di'awing of silver and gold (t. e., 
silver covered with gold) wire, used as thread 
in embroidery is extensively carried on in 
several places. Benares is celebrated for this 
art. There ai*o several varieties of silver and 
gold thread (badlal made at Dacca, as “ gool- 
abatoon” for tlie embroidery of mnslius and 
silks ; “ goshoo” for caps and covering the 
handles of chowrles ; sulmah” for turbans, 
slippers, and hookah snakes ; and boolun fmr 
gold lace and brocades. Some of it is drawn 
almost as fine os a hair. In the time ei Au- 
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< rnagiebe a quantity of this article was made 
yearly for the Court at Delhi. A hundred 
etteks covered with it, and plain gold, and 
silver ** badla” to the amount of x2,000 in 
value, appear, among items composing the 
Mulboos Khas Nuzr, or present of royal cloth- 
ing, which was annually sent to the emperor. 
The Trichiuopoly filigree work is as light 
and elegant as that of Malta or Genoa. 
Among the manifold and various manufac- 
tures of China, the gold and silver tinsel cloths 
of Pekin stand deservedly iu high estimation : 
their chief value arises frOm the peculiar 
property which they possess of never tar- 
nishing or becoming discoloured. The gold 
and silver fiiigi’ce work of the Chinese equals 
any ever produced by ancient Venetian mas- 
ters, and their chasing in silver is unrivalled. 

It is desirable that there should not be any 
alloy whatever in the gold or gilt silver thread 
used* This alone will preserve it from tar- 
nish, and as gold thread enters veiy largely 
into the patterns of most native cloths, and it 
would be impossible to make any of high 
value acceptable without it. In the gold 
thread manufacture, a small bar, | inch dia- 
meter, and about 6 inches loug, of the purest 
‘ silver is trebly or quadruply gilt by the high- 
est touch gold, there is no alloy whatever used 
in the highest kinds, but the value of the thread 
depends upon the number of times the silver has 
been gilt with pore gold. The gilt bar is beaten 
out to a thick wire, with cu'efully polished 
flat hammers on a polished anvil, and after- 
wards drawn through a succession of holes 
in a plate, until the requisite fineness is ob- 
tained which is hardly more, probably than a 
fine hair. The wire is wound round upon 
reels, and is fiattened by a delicate and pecu- 
liar manual operation as follows : — Three 
reels of wire are placed upright on the fur- 
ther side of a steel plate perforated, through 
which the wire is drawn, the workman draws 
these wires towards him over a highly polish- 
ed steel anvil placed on a small stool, and as 
they pass, strikes them sharply with a some- 
what heavy hammer, the face of which is also 
perfectly fiat and highly polished. The 
operation is very rapid, and must require 
great skill so as to ensure uniform flatness 
and perfection in the wire thus prepared for 
use. To make it into thread it is twisted 
upon silk thread of various degrees of fine- 
ness, as required, by a simple process as 
follows : The thread passes over a ring or 
hook a few feet above the operator, and is 
wound up<m a spindle with a long shank 
which hangs near the ground. A rapid twist 
is given to it by the workman, by rolling it 
sharply on his diigb, and as it spins, the gold 
thread is directed carefully along, so as to 
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cover the whole exactiy as high as the man 
can reacl^ The spindle is then stopjfbdt 'tite' 
covered thread wound upon it, and the opera- 
tion resumed. It is doubtful perhaps, whether 
any mechanical means would ensure such 
perfection as is attained by these simple manual 
processes, or whether they could ever be imi- 
tated by artizans unused to them. 

The manufactures of NarrainpetandDhar* 
war, I>e8ides being -consumed locally, and in 
tiie adjoining districts, are exported in by far 
the greater quantity to Nagpoor, Gwalior, and 
Indore, Itombay and Poonah, Southern Mah- 
ratta country, Hyderabad, Baroda, &c., and it 
is also asserted, that they find their way to the 
marts of Hindoostau, where they are much 
valued for their texture and durability. The 
following estimate has been given as approach- 
ing nearly to tlie truth. Agents from the 
several places mentioned reside at.NaiTain- 
pett, and forward their consignments usually 
iu the cold weather. Total from 3,86,000 to 
4,58,000. 

To Nan>oor annually, value Bs. 8 to 10,000 

., Gwalior, Indore, l{^pootana,fto:.. „ ij- to ijlaoa 

„ Bombay and Poona. „llaoto 1,36,000 

„ Southern Habratta country, Sat- 

taro, &c.... „ 76,000 to i lao. 

„ Hyderabad ,,10 1616,000 

„ Haroda. 60,000 

„ Shorapoor,&c 8,000 

Colton and silk sarees and roomals are the 
most material of the manufactures of the dis- 
tricts adjoining Shorapoor. Those of Gudwall, 
which are principally silk, were formerly more 
extensive and, have been supplanted by the 
sarees and dooputtas of Pyetun and Boorhan- 
poor. Which arc largely used and are of much 
superior quali ty. The principal trade at Gud- 
wall is at the annual fair held in February, 
when purchasers, chiefly from the southward, 
attend and transact business. ' 

Gulburgah cloths are sent to Sholapoor 
and Poonah, as also to Hyderabad and other 
markets in the Dekhan ; but the trade and 
manufacture have decreased considerably in 
late years. 

Muktul manufactures. — The weavers at 
Muktul are comparatively few, and no great 
value of manufacture is attained. Shorapoor 
consumes a considerable amount of Muktul 
manufacture, and the cloths are also exported 
to the Southern Mahratta country, &c. The 
dyes of the Muktul sarees are considered more 
permanent than those of Narrainpett, and as 
the texture of the cloths is improving in 
quality, it is probable that the mauufactures 
may increase. 

Amurchinta Manufactures are principally 
turbans, selahs, or scarfs, dotees, roomals, &c. 
Ac., and are held in much estimation for the 
fineness of the fabric and its 4urabili ty. These 
manufactures are exf>orted to i^lapeor, 
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Poooali and the SouthOTo Mahratta coontry, 
and machof the finer plain aelabs and tarbans 
to Hyderabad. 

The tlwtad or yam$ from -which the ma- 
Bufactures of Nainunpett, Dfaarwar, Muktul, 
Amurohinta and'Gudwal are woven, is spun 
an the districts adjoining in which Shorapoor 
is included. The spinners are uniformly 
dhers, a claels of the lower caste, but who are 
unrivalled in this branch of industiy. They 
purchase the cotton in the seed, which is the 
produce of Bhorapoorand the country around, 
and it is cleaned entirely by the hand, as the 
use of a churka or other cleaning implement 
they allege breaks or injures tlie fibre. The 
spinning wheel has a loi'ge circumference, 
and is in some instances worked by a treadle, 
and the spinning is carried on in a close room 
from whence wind is carefully excluded. Up 
to A. D. 1851 no English yarn had found its 
way iuto tbe countiy except of low quality — 
what was used, was principally red, orange, 
and green which is employed in place of silk 
for the borders of the lower priced sarees, 
dhotees, and roomals. It is considered too 
hard and too much twisted, to be used in the 
manufacture of whole pieces. 

Wages of Weavers. — The expenses of 
weaving, as far as can be ascertained from the 
manufacturers, are already detailed in the 
memorandum of cloths, and the weavers 
would appear to have very fair amount of re* 
muneration, if the prices of labour of other 
descriptions prevalent in the country is taken 
into consideration. The wages, average from 
8 to 12 rupees per month, and independent 
of this, the weaver liad a considerable profit 
in the excess of 'material, silk, cotton and 
gold thread which it is customary to afibrd 
him for the Manufacture of each article. 

Sarees of JJhortoar are superior in point 
of textui'o, sarees, perfectly plain, and with 
naiTOW silk borders, are made to the order, 
some rajas in Central India and Hindoostan 
to the value of 60 and 80 rupees. 

The perfection of the cotton manufactures 
of Narraiupett, Dharwar and Muktul as well 
in regard to colour as texture, is attributed 
by the native weavers to the quality of the 
water, in regard to which they, are most par* 
ticular, and to the clays and earths obtainable 
near those places iu which tlic thread is 
washed after its long oil process. The water 
is represented as hard and unfit for culinaiy 
purposes or washing, yet without salt, and 
-ivhich, in washing the thread, and brushing 
it as stretched on the loom, contracts the fibre 
and renders it clean and smooth in working. 

There can be no doubt of the peiTnanency 
ef the colours, and that all the madder reds 
and browns improve with washing. In imi- 
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tating these manafadtures therefore, it should 
be a point of essential importance to use none 
but permanent colours, as any others subjected 
to the rough treatment of ludihn washermen, 
would speedily fade or change, and would be 
useless and unsaleable however fine, in com- 
parison with native manufacturers. 

The silk dyes, are perhaps less permanent 
than the cotton, but still they are sufficiently 
fast to last many years, and bear frequent 
washing. In the finer kinds of silk manufac- > 
tore, none but China silk is employed ; as the 
value decreases, it is mixed with Mysore silk, 
and the lowest description of silk sarees are 
made from Mysore silk alone. These, as those 
of Gudwall, and Gulburgali, are at once 
known by their rough texture and great 
weight in comparison of the finer kinds of 
Narrainpett cloths. 

Cotton-printing of Sholapore. — There is a 
branch of cotton-printing carried on at Shola- 
poor. The patterns of various kinds are printed 
upon coarse cloth, and are used for floor 
coverings, bod coverlets, &c. &c., the latter 
by the poorer classes. The colours are very 
permanent, and will bear any amount of 
washing, but are confined to mudder reds, 
and browns, black, dull greens and yellows. 

The other manufactures of the country are 
of an ordinary description, dhotees or men’s 
cloths, sarees, roomals for the head, and hand- 
kerchiefs, the coarser descriptions of muslins, 
turbans and selahs, and both for local use 
and exportation to the Southern Mahratta 
country, Poonah, Bombay, &c. They do not 
differ materially from ordinary manufactui-es 
in other parts of India, uud could only be va- 
luable iu reference to price, texture and dye. 
— Colonel Meatlows Taylor, 30//t September 
1850,^). 2i)0 of Madras Ex. Jur. Report % 
Sirr's China and the Chinese, Vol. i, pp, 
384, 386. See Dacca. 

SILVER FIR, Abies smithiana, also Abies 
picea. Abies : coniferse ; Fir : the Deciduous, 
silver fir is Abies brunoniaua, SieS. 

SILVER FLOWER, Deudrobium formo- 
sum. 

SILVER-FISII. The bodies of the genus 
Chauda are more or less diaphonous. The 
name Chaud is from the hiudi word chaudi, 
silver. 

SILVER-LEAVED CONVOLVULUS, 
Convolvulus argentaceus. 

SILVERY GIBBON, see Simiadm. 

SIM, Pans. Silver. 

SIM, Hind. Jasminum officinale. 

SIMA, Tkl. Foreign, not indigenous ;hence, 

Simai-atti pallam, Tam. Figs. 

Sima uvisi or Metta tamara, Tel. Cassia 
alata, L. 

Sima chinduga, or Sima cbinta, Inga dul- 
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W. ^ 829; 198 ; R. iy 

^6 ; Cor., £^. 

Sima chitra mulam, Fedilantbas titbyma* 
Imdes, Poit, 

Sima chunambu, Tah. Chalk. 

Sima ippa chottu, Tel. Achras sapota, 
Willd. Diospyroa sapota. 

Stmaipusiai kai, Tam. Cucurbita ovifcra, 
Linn. 

Sima karpnram, Meriaudra beugalcusis, 
Benth. 

Sima mirapo, or Golnkonda mirapa, Cap- 
sicum frutescens, L. 

Sima sunnam, Tel. Chalk. 

SIMA, or Simbii, the ccivmony, after religi- 
ous rites, of pointing out u boundary. 

SIMA, Tel. Capsicum frutesceus, Linn. 
SIM-AB, Pebs. Literally silver-water, 
mercury. 

SIMA- BARA, see Japan. 

SIMAGH, Ab. Gum. Simagh-arabi, gum- 
arabic. 

SIMAI GUDDA, Tei.. Chintz. 

SIMAK, Hind- Sida cordifolia. 

SIMAO MANIS, Malay. Citrus auran- 
tiUm, Linn. 

' SIMARUBACEiE, Rich. The Quassia 
tribe of plants comprising 3 genera, 6 species, 
viz., 1 Quassia amara, 2 Samadera, 1 Nima. 

SIM AN, Hind. ? A tree of Chotsi Nag- 
pore, with hard, grey timber. — Cal. Cat. Ex., 
1862. 

SIM AN G, the capital of the Bor Abor. 
SIMANG AND BILA In the northern 
portion of the Malayan peninsula, within the 
territories of the Malay provinces of Oveda, 
Perak, Pahang and Tringanu, is a Negro race 
known to the Malays under the names of 
Simang and Bile. The complexion of these 
is blac^ or sooty, the hair woolly, the fea- 
tures approaching to the African, and the 
stature dwarfish. An adult Simang male, 
said to be of the mean lieight of this people, 
was found to be only 4 feet 9 inches high. 
Some of the Simang, or Bila, have fixed 
habitations, and practise a rude agi'iculture, 
but the majority lead an erratic life, gather- 
ing the rude products of the foi’est to ex- 
change with the Malays for the necessaries of 
life, or subsisting by the chase. The Simang 
and Bila appear to have several tongues, and 
that of the Simang though containing Malay 
and Javanese words is considered by Mr. 
Crawihrd to be an original tongue- The 
Simang like the Philippine negroes are of 
diminutive stature. The average height of 
the Simang is said to be under five feet. 

In the remoter portions of Asianesia, some 
of the black tribes possess all the tmits of 
the Guinea negro, but the Simang and Min- 
copi of the Andamans appear, like the greater 
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number of the Asianesian neg^o tribes, fh 
have been partially modified by mixture with 
other races. This is certainly the case with 
the Simang, some of whom are Australo- 
Tamulian in appearance, while others differ 
little save in their frizzled or spiral hair and 
dark complexion, from some of the adjacent 
Binua. The average height of the adults of 
a party of Simang Bukit on the Ijan, a feeder 
of the Krian was four feet eight inches, tlie 
highest four feet ten inches. Head small, 
ridged, that is, rising above the forehead in 
an obtuse wedge-shape, the back rounded and 
markedly narrower than the zygomatic or 
middle zone ; the face generally narrower 
and smaller than the Malay ; eye-brows very 
prominent, standing out from the forehead 
and pi-ojccting over the ocular furrow which 
extends across the face, the root of the nose 
sinking into it and forming a deep angle with 
the base of the superciliary ridge. The nose 
short nud somewhat sharp at the point, and 
often turned up, but the aim spreading ; eyes 
fine, middle-sized and straight : iris large pierc- 
ing, conjunctive membrane yellow, the upper 
eye-lushes, owing to tlie deep ocular depression 
or prominent ridges are compressed or folded, 
the" roots of the hair being hidden. The 
cheek-bones generally broad, but in some 
cases not remarkably prominent, save with 
refercucc to the narrow forehead. Moutlr 
largo or wide but lips not thick or projecting ; 
the lower part of the face oval or round but 
not s(piaro. The deep depression at the 
eyes and sinking in at the root of the nose 
give a very remarkable character to the head 
compared with the Malay. The projecting 
brow is in a vertical line with the nose, month 
and chin, and the upper jaw is not projecting 
or prognathous. The person is blender, the 
belly, protuberant, owing to their animal life 
in the jungle nud preenrious food. This in- 
duces them to cram themselves whenever they 
can and the skin of the abdomen thus becomes 
flaccid aud expansible like tliat of an ape. The 
skin generally is fine and soft, although often 
disfigured by scurf, and the colour is a dark- 
brown, but in some cases lighter and approach- 
ing to the Malay. The more exposed hordes 
are black. The Simang of Tringanu are not 
of such a jet-black glossy colour as the Eidah 
tribe. An individual who, many years ago, 
was brouglit to Piuang, and who has hitherto 
represented the race in European ethnology, 
probably belonged to such a horde. His lips 
were thick, and Mr. Anderson says he exacts 
ly resembled two natives of the Andamans, 
who were brought to Pinang in 1819. Mr. 
Anderson adds that a Semang of Tringanu, 
who lived in Pinang was ‘ not of such a jet 
black glossy appearance* as the Somoag from 
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Sidnh whom be^aWi and the two Andaman!. 
The hair is spiral not woolly and grows 
thickly on the head in tufts* They have thick 
mustaches, the growth being much stronger 
than in the Malay race. The head is neither 
Mongolian, nor Negro of the Guinea type. It 
is Papua-Tamulian ; the expression of the face 
is mild, simple and stupid. The voice is soft, 
low, nasal and hollow or cerebral ; a line of 
tattooing extends from the forehead to the 
cheek-bones. The right ear is pierced, the 
orifice being large. The hair is cropped save 
a ring or fringe round the forehead. The j 
Simang are found in all the rivers of* Pern 
and are classed as the Simang Paya who fre- 
quent the low and marshy alluvium between 
the sea and the hills ; the Simang Bukit who 
wander in the forests of the hills, and the Sakai 
who are conlBried to the mountains of the 
interior. There are said to V)e tliousands of 
the Simang in the interior of Paiani, Ti in- 
gauu, Kidah and Pera, wherever tlie country 
is covered with forest and there are few or 
no Malays. Simang tribes of Kidah and Pera 
have a language mainly dissyllabic like other 
Asianeaian ones. Simang, is a Malay word and 
is applied by the mahomedans of Kedah, Perak, 
Tringanu and Salangore, to the pagan tribes 
of the interior, though the Semang Paya 
reside on the plains or borders of the mor- 
asses, the Semang Bukit, are the occu- 
pants of hills, the Semang Bakow reside in 
the neigbonrhood of the sea, in the creeks and 
districts where the mangrove grows, frequent- 
ing the sea-shore, and occasionally taking up I 
their quarters in the mangrove jungles. The 
Semang Bila are those who have been some- 
what reclaimed from their savage habits, and 
have had intercourse with the Malays. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Earl, the Semang are a mere 
remnant of tribes which, according to iiutive 
tradition, occupied a considerable portion of 
the interior of the peninsula at a compara- 
tively recent period. At the present time the 
race is only known to exist on the mountain 
Jerei, in the Kedah territory, a little to the 
north of Penang ; in the neighbourhood of the 
mountain range which lies immediately op- 
posite to the latter settlement ; and in the up- 
lands of Tringanu, on the east coast of the 
peninsula ; but it seems probable that scat- 
tered remnants are to bo found in several 
other spots, which have not yet been visit- 
ed by Europeans. The Sakai and Allas 
tribes of Perak, whicdi have hitherto been 
classed with the Semang, or woolly-haired 
, race of the neighbourhood of Pinang, have 
curly but not woolly hair ; and although 
they retain the Papuan custom of boring the 
septum of the nose, and also mark their skins 
with cicatrices tliey cannot be considered as 
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Papuans ; indeed their language and leading 
characteristics show them to be wild tribes of 
the Malayan race. The Semang, however^ 
who are identical in every particular with the 
Pangau of the interior of, Tringanu, are 
Papuans in all their purity, with woolly and 
tufted hair in every respect similar to other 
uiimixed tribes of the race'. Of the origin of 
the Semang the Malays possess no tradition. 
Certain it is, however, that the tribes of them 
which inhabited various parts on both sides 
of the peninsula were much more numerous, 
before many of the present Malayan colonies 
were founded by emigrants from Sumatra. 

They are at present most numerous in the 
interior of Jan, a small river to the north of 
the Mirbow, near the lofty mountain Jerei, 
ill the Kedah territory. There are small 
parties also in tlie mountains, inland of Jura 
and Krian, opposite Pinang. Their huts or 
temporary dwellings, (for tiiey have no fixed 
habitations, but rove al)out like the beasts of 
the forest), consist of two posts stuck into 
the ground, with a small cross-piece, and a 
few leaves or branches of trees laid over to 
scemre them from the weather. Some of 
them, indeed, in the thicker parts of the 
forest, where the elephants, tigers, and other 
wild animals are most abundant, make their 
temporary dwellings upon the clifik and 
branches of large trees. The Semang sub- 
sist on the birds and beasts of the forest, and 
roots. They cat the elephant, rhinoceros, 
monkeys, and rats, and with the exception of 
the scanty supplies they obtain from the 
Malays, they have no rice or salt. They are 
very expert witli the sum pit, a blow-pipe for 
projecting small darts, and poison the darts 
w'ith ipoh poison, jiroeured from the juice 
of various trees. They handle the bow 
and the spear with wonderful dexterity and 
destroy the largest and most powerful ani- 
mals by ingenious contrivances. It is sel- 
dom they suiFer by beasts of prey, as they 
are extremely sharp-sighted, and as agile in 
ascending the trees as the monkeys. Their 
mo<Ie of destroying elephants, in order to 
procure the ivoiy, or ttcir flesh, is most in- 
genious. They lie in 'wait in small parties 
of two or three, when they have perceived 
any elephants ascend a hill, and as they de- 
scend again, which they usually do at a slow 
pace, plucking the branches as they move 
along, while the hind legs are lifted up, the 
Semang, cautiously approaching behind, 
drives a sharp-pointed bamboo, or a piece of 
neebong which has been previously well- 
hardened in the fire, and touched with poison, 
iirto the sole of the elephant’s foot with ail 
his force, which effectually lames tlie animal, 
and most commonly causes him to fall, 'When 
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the whole party rush upon him with spears 
«ud sharp-poiuted sticks, and soon despatch 
him. Tlie rhinoceros they obtain with even 
less difficulty. This animal, which is of 
solitary habits, is found frequently in mai'shy 
places, with its. whole body immersed in the 
mud, aud part of the head only visible. The 
Malays call the auimal ^‘Badak Tapa'’ or the 
recluse rhinoceros. Towards the close of 
the rainy season, they are said to bury them- 
selves in tliis manner in different ))laeess and 
upon the dry weather setting in, aud from the 
powerful effects of a vertical sun, the mud 
becomes hard aud crusted, and the rhinoceros 
caunot effect its escape without considerable 
difficulty and exertion. The Avild buffaloes 
of North Australia are often found in a simi- 
lar predicament, and are sometimes shot by 
the hunters before they can extricate them- 
selves. The Seraang prejmre themselves 
with large quantities of combustible materials, 
with which they quietly approach the 
auimal, who is aroused fiorn his reverie by 
an immense fire over him, which being kept 
-well supplied by the Semang with fresli fuel, 
soon coHiidetes his destruction, and renders 
him in "a fit state to make a meal of. Tiie 
projecting horn on the snout is carefully 
preserved, being supposed to bo possessed of 
medicinal properties, and highly prized by 
the Malays to whom they barter it for their 
tobacco, &c. The adjacent Biuua also tattoo. 
The practice is Indian among the Koiids, the 
higher Abor tribes, &c., also ultra-Indian and 
Asianesian. Although the right ear is pierced, 
the orifice being large, they do not pierce the 
septum of the nose like one of the adjacent 
Biuua tribes of Perak, and many of the Asia- 
ncsian Papuas. The hair is cropped save a 
ring or fringe round the forehead. 

The ^ Semang Bila occupy the southern 
part of the Malay peninsula, along with the 
Semang, in the provinces of Queduh, Perak, 
Pahang and Tringauu. 

The people of Kidah more often apj)roxi- 
mate to the eastern Negro type tlian in 
southern Malaya, and Mr. Logan was 
particularly struck with the repeated occur- 
rence of the deep nasal depression of the 
Semangs, the Australians and Papuans. 
Small heads, Avith all the features as it were 
contracted or compressed, were common. — 
Mr. Logan in Jour. hid. Arch.^ Vol. ia’^, p, 
427 ; Mr. Earles Indian Archipelago. See 
India. 

SIMBAL, Hind. Bombax lieptaphyllum. 
SIMBALU, Beng., Hind. Vitex trifolia. 

SIMBUL, an umbellifer, resembling the 
**jira,”or cummin seed, it has an edible bul- 
bous root said to be much relished by bears. — 
CleghonCe Eunjab Report^ p. 100. 
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SIMEON SETH, at the command of Alexit 
Comuenis, made a Greek trauslation %f the 
fables of Bedpai. 

SIMIADJe, or monkeys, a family of the 
mammalia of the order Primates : viz., 
Order. Primates. 

Fam. Simiadee, Monkeys. 

Quadrumanar, I Catarrhian, Geoffrey. 

lieopitlieci, van Uasven. | 

Sub-Jam. Simiause, Apes. 

Troglodytes iiiger, Ohinipauzee, Africa. 
Troglodytes gorilla, Gorilla, Africa. 

Simiu satyrus, Orang-utan of Borneo. 
Simla morio, Orang-utan of Sumatra. 
Simanga syndactyla, Baffles^ Sumatra. 
Sub-J'atH. llylobatinoD, Gibbous of Indo- 
Chinese countries and Mulayana. 

Hylobates hoolook, Hoolook of Assam, Ca- 
char, Khassia, and Sylhet. 

Hylobates lar, Gibbon of Tenasserira. 


Hylobates agilis, Gibbon of Malay penin- 
sula: others from the Malay Islands. 


Gen. 

Sub-jamily^ Monkeys. 
Preshytis illiger. 


Hanuman, 

Semnopithecus, F. Cuvier. 
Hind. | Langur, 

Hind 

Preshytis en tel Ins. 



Bimia, 

Dufresu. 

P. anchises, 

Ell 

1. augur, 
Hanuman, 

Hind. 

Makur, 

Maiih 

»» 

Musya, 

Can 

Wamir, 

Mahu. 

Bengal Langur, 

Eng 


Common in Bengal and Central India. 


Preshytis scliistaceiis, Hodgs.^ Horsf. 
Himalayan Langur, Kng. 1 Langur, Hinp 

Kubup, Bhot. I Kfcjnba Suhii, Lepch 

Occurs throughout tlie Himalaya. 
Preshytis priamus, A7/., Bly.^ Uorsf. 
Madras Langur, Eng. | Gandangi, Tkl 

Inhabits the eastern side of the peuinsulu 
and the north of Ceylon. 

Preshytis johnii, Jerdon. • 


Bimia joliiiii, Fisher, 

Benmopithecus Dus- 
micrii, Schinz. 

Semnopithecus johnii 
var. Martin. 


Bomnopithecus cucul- 
latus, Geoff 

Semnopithecus hypo- 
leu cos, Biyth, Horej 


Tho Mtilabai’ Lnngur, of Tranvancore 
Cochiu, Malabar aud South Canara. 

Preshytis jubatus, Jerdon. 

Bemnointhecus johnii, Wagner^ Blythf Martin. 

The NeiJgherry Laugur, of Neilgherries 
Annmalluy, Puluey and Wyuaad, not - below 
2,500 and 3,000 feet. 

Preshytis pileatus, Blyth, Sylhet, Cachar 
Chittagong. 

_ Preshytis barbel, Blylh, interior of Tip 
pernh Hills. 

Preshytis obscuras, Reid, Mergui. 

Preshytis phayrei^ Blyth, Arrakan. 

Preshytis albo-ciuereus, Malayan Peninsula 

Presbytia cephalopterus, Blyth, Ceylon. 

Preshytis ursinus, Blyth, Ceylon. 

Sub-fam, Fapiouinae, Baboons. , 
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■ The true baboons of AfriOa and monkey- 
like bIboons of India. 

Inuus siieuus, Jerdon. Lion-raonkey. 
Simialeonina, i/i/hn, I Silenus vetor, Orayy Bly.y 

Nil-bandar, Beitg. ' Hors. 

Siabbandar, Hini>. | Nella-manthi, Mal. 

Western Ghauts, Cochin, Travuucore. 
Inuus rhesus, 


Inuus eryfchraaus, Schreb, 

Morkot, Beno. 

l*iyu, Bhot. 

Bengal monkey, Enc. 

Bandar, Hind. 


Pithex .oinoi' ^ , Hody.y 
Hors.y JiL 


Marcut-banur, 

Banur, 

Suhu, 


Lisp. 


given to the Patiala rajah, but again obtain- 
ed from him as a sanitarium. Simla has 
1,000 Europeans ami 14,000 natives in the 
season. 

Tho range on whi(;h the Simla station 
has been formed bears wild thyme, wild 
strawberries, various oaks, pines, the deodar 
and all the forms of Europe. The hill dogs 
are covered with black wool which forms an 
artif.Io of trnttic, they are large and ferocious 
to but are useful as sheep-dogs, and 

are provided with an iron collar to secure the 
dog J’rom a leopard’s teeth. Simla district 
and town in the Wc?sterii Uimalaya, is in the 
district o( llohilcurid. Simla is outlie main 
(Cis-Siulej) chain, and has an elevation of 
7,0(K) to ; a little further nortii 

I at Nagknnda it rises to ^,300 and to 10,700 
, at tiie Peak of Hattii. Th* Choi; rnounlaiii, 

' one of the most remarkable isolated peaks in 
, the Himalaya is 12,100 feet. It is situated 
, on a branch of the main Cis-Sutlej chain and 
is only ililriy miles from the plains : tliebed of 


Inhabits nearly all India. 

Inuus pelops, Jerdon. i 

Hacaous assiainenHis, McLelland, Ifitrif., Blpth. i 
luuu. ISikkameuBis.'/crit.? | Macacus HikauioiiHis, //»</</.? ( 

The Hill uioukoy, high up on the Mussoorie , 

Hills. , , . ' 

Inuus nemestriuus, Jerdon, Teiiasseriin ' 
and Mulayana. ' 

Inuus leoniiius, Blyth, Arrnkan. 

Inuus arctoides, Js. Geoff roy, Arnikan. 

Gen. Muc^aeus rudiurus, Jerdon. 

Simia sinica, Linn., Ell., Blyth, Ilnrsf. 

Munga, Cas. I AVaniir, Mahk. of Sykes. | Hie outU'j is cverywiiere veiy low, being at 

Madras Monkey, Kno- Kerda, Mahii. oi Ghauts, j IjOf'O and at linnpur 51,300 feet. 

ETu, Mahr. VelkMunthi, iS 1 the foot of tho Simla hills attain 

All over Southern India. ! l>000 feet elevatioii and the outer ranges are 

Macacus pileatus, Shaw, of Ceylon. lower than those of Gurhwal and Ivnniaou. 

Macacus carhouarius, i^. C-Mater, of liurmah. Bupur, elo.se to tho Sutlej amongst the outer 
Macacus cynomolgos, TAtin., of Ilununh. — ’ hills, is under 1,000 feet. Suhathu, a little 
Jerdon ; Blyth Cut. ; llorsfield. ! ini ther in, is 4,200 aiid Kussowlee 6,500 feet. 

SIMI AGATI, Tam. Cassia alata, Linn. \ Kashmir, eastwards, all tho easily ac- 

SIMIAN, Hind. Vermiee li. j cessible portions of tlie Himalaya are oc- 

SIMI ATTI-PALLAM, Tam. Figs. | copied hy Arian hiinloo ns far as Uie east- 
SIMI, Boiitia, Sokpa. Cat. Felis catus. i herder of Kumaon and the Kali liver 
SIMI OMUNAMBIT, Tam. Chalk. ; seiKirating Kumaon from Nepaul— the Tibe- 

SIMI ELUPKI MAll.AM, Tam. Aehras i tuns being liere eonlined to the valleys about 
sapota, WiUd., Diospyros sapota. ’ heyond the snow. People of Tibetan 

SIMI K^VI-KALLU, Tam. Bole aimc- j hlood nave migrated into NepanI, throughout 
nian. i ivhole length, and have formed mixed 

SIMILOE, also Tamlme, Fk. Pinchbeck, i tribes, whose appearance and lungnage is 

SIMITAKALI PALLAM, 1 'am, Sola- 1 "toro Tibetan than Indian, but whose reli- 

num lyeopersicum. j gion and nianners are hiudoo. East of Nepal, 

SIMJANG, Hind. A tree of Cliota Nag- i i" Sikkim and Bhootaii, the hiudoa element 
pore. Soft, yellow Avood. — Cal. Cat.B.r., 1862. j almost disappears, and tlie Tibetans are alto- 
SIMLA, in lat. 31* 6' 2" N., long. 77“ 9' | gather dominant. From Simla, for several 
4" E., (taken at the church), is a hill stalion j hundred miles to the east all the passes 

and sanltarinin, 40 miles distant from the 1 through the snowy range are occupied by the 

southern foot of the Himalaya. The en- j Hhoti. They have a monopoly of the trade 
trance to the church is 7,156 I’eet above the 
sea. The height of Simla, takeu trigonome- 
trically, is exactly 7,206^ feet 
level of the sea, measni iiig 


loading 


abovo 
from tlie 


netic obsei'A'atory. The mountain called 
n^acko, said to have been so named from the 
myriads of monkeys found all over it, is much 
higher, and house's arc built not only on the 
slopes of tho hid, hut to the very summit. 
The name is the hindi Shyea Malay, or blue 
house, from a house of blue slate. Simla 


across the Himalaya, are earners, 
the goods on the backs of sbeep. Koli is the 
j name given to the lower class of cultivators 
mil"- ' in the 8imla hilks. The Kaiinit are an agri- 


the 


cultural race in the Simla hills and east of the 
SiuleJ, holding most of the land in the Simla 
hills. They are inferior in position to Rajputs, 
more perhaps of the level of the Kurmi aiul 
Louiii, but they are often educated, and are 
generally ministers to the Rajput chiefs. 
Their women are very nice-looking, and all 


was taken from tho -Inn rajah in 1815, and' the tribe who are not (in the upper hills) in 
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contact 'vrith Tartars are quite Arian, though 
not very large. In certain places there is a 
partial and local practice of polyandry among 
thenii but it is not the general custom of the 
tribe. The hillmen of Simla are offspring of 
the dark Kaet races and Rajputs Mrho have, for 
eight ceuturies becu fljiug to the niountaius 
to escape mahomeduu invasions. They are 
filthy in their persons : they have clear almost 
Anglo-Saxon complexion, many have goitres 
and they hate mahonii Jaus. Their chiefs, as 
the Dati and Katranas, are of Rnjput origin, 
and they have a iiiuiiicipal system with Sha- 
milik or commons and a lombardur or mukliia, 
i. e., chief. Tolyaudry prevails among the 
hillmen beyond Kotghur, but it is oii the 
decline, polygamy often taking its jdace. 
In the winter the men almost hybernate 
spending mouths in eating and sleeping. 

The trees furnishing the supply at Simla, 
are cliiefly 

Qnerens incana, | Pinus oxcelsa, 

Kliododejidrou nrboreum, I and 

Andromeda ovalifo]ia, I Cedrus deodara. 

The fruit of tho ‘ trimal,’ or Ficus ma- 
crophylla, is sold in the bazaar at Simla. 
Besides an extensive bazaar or collection 
of shops, which may now almost be designat- 
ed a small native town, Simla contains nearly 
400 houses, scattered along the crest of dif- 
ferent mountain ranges. Its situation is a 
most favourable one, on lluj main range of 
mountains south of the Sutlej river, at a 
point where a massive peak rises to a height 
of 8,100 feel, and on the nearest part of the 
ridge to' the plains of India, which is suflici- 
eotly elevated, well-wooded, and situafed j 
favourably with regard to water. TJie greater j 
part of the station is built on the main I’unge, J 
partly surrounding the peak of Jako, and : 
partly on the ridge running north from it, at •; 
an elevation of about 7,000 feet, as I'ur us a ! 
smaller culmiuatiug point of the range, which ! 
is by the iulmbitaiits named Prospect Point. I 
At this point the main lange turns sharply ; 
to the west, and the station is continued for - 
nearly a mile on a spur which runs towards ; 
the north, passing through the station oCj 
Jutog. From the scattered po.si I ion of the! 
houses, the extent of Simla is mucJi more ' 
considerable than the biu-e statement of the 
number of houses might lead one to suppose. \ 
The northern i-idge extimds almost four i 
miles, end the circuit of Jako by the priiici- j 
pal road, which is from 500 to 1,000 I'eet 
below the summit, measures five miles' 

Pinus excelsa is very common tree at 
Simla, particularly ou the southej-ii face of 
Mount Jako, which is the highest part of the 
ridge. Abies smithiana is rare, a few trees 
only occurriug in a shady ravine facing the 
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west ; while the deodar is common on the 
southern and western slopes of Jako, •above 
7,000 feet; and again in shady groves at 
the bottom of the valleys on both sides of 
the ridge, as low as 5,000 feet. This beau*- 
tiful tree, the cedar of the Indian mountains, 
seems limited to the western half of the 
Himalayan range, extending from the most 
part westerly of Nepaul, as far as the moun*. 
tains of Affghanistau. It was first described by 
Roxburgh from specimens sent to him from 
Kumaou, at a time when the western Himalaya 
was almost inaccessible to Europeans, under 
the name by which it is known to the inhabit- 
ants of that province, as in Kashmir. It is, 
however, singularly miougb, not known by 
that name in the Simla hills, where it is called 
Kelu, another conifer, Cupressus torulosa, 
a rare tree in the district, having usurped the 
name, as well us the sacred eliaracter, of 
deodar. 

The view from the peak of Jako is one of 
the most agreeal)Ie and di versified, in any part 
of ilie Himalaya ; although, from the_ rather 
too level top of the mountain, and the intrusion 
of the forest almost to the very summit, the 
whole panorama cannot be embraced at once. 
Immediately under the eye are the numerous 
s))urs and ridges covered with scattered 
houses, and the deep ravine which terminates 
the sleep slopes below the station ; towards 
the plains, the whole valley of the Gambar is 
seen, with the stations of Sabathu and Kus- 
sowlee, the chiUTh and esplanade of the former 
appearing low down almost within a stone’s 
throw, while the brilliant white of the houses 
of Kuss(»wlce, more nearly level with the eye, 
sparkle in the sunbeams. The ridge of Kus- 
sowlee in one place excludes the view of the 
plains, l)ut to the right they ihi\y be seen 
stretc.liing away in the distance, and only 
recognizable at last by the track of the 
Sutlej river, whicli from the very remarkable 
curve close to its exit from the mountains, 
may be traced as far as vision can extend, a 
dislance of 116 miles. To the north a valley 
stretclujs from Simla as far as the Sutlej river, 
distant about fifteen miles, so direct that the 
greater part of it is seen, though the river 
itself is concealed. East of north a long 
partially wooded ridge, about four miles dis- 
tant at its nearest point, running parallel to 
the valley just mentioned, excludes the view 
of the nearer part of the Sutlej valley ; but 
the lofty ranges north of that river, covered 
with dense forest, and backed by masses of 
hrilliaiit snow, close in the view in that direc- 
tion. Due east lies the Makasu ridge, covered 
ou the Simla slopes with a dense forest of 
deodar ; and to the south, across the valley 
of the Giri, towards which numerous 
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nigged riJges run, is the mountain called 
the Cher, the highest peak of the range which 
separates the Giri from the Tons, tlie crest of 
which is upwards, of 12,000 feet in height. 
Finus longifolia is common at the western 
or lower extremity of the Simla station, and 
prevails, to the exclusion of any other tree 
on the dry sunny spurs which run towards! 
the south, at elevations from 7,000 to 5,000 
feet. This species is, of all the Indian pines, 
(except its near ally P. khasyana), that 
which is capable of enduring the most heat, 
and at the same time the greatest varia- 
tion in amount of moisture ; as it is found 
at elevations of not more than 1,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, equally in the 
hot humid valleys of Sikkim, where it enjoys 
a perpetual vupour-hath, and on the dry 
sandstone hills of the upper Punjab, on which 
rain hardly ever falls. It is only, however, 
at low elevationa, where the mean tempera- 
ture is high, that it is capable of supporting a 
great amount of humidity. — CaL Review^ Ao. 
xci, Nov. 1867 ; iJr. liiomson^s Travels in 
Western Himalaya and Tibet^ pp. 16-19, 
22-24; Adventures of a Lady in Tartary^ 
Mrs. Harvey^ Vol. i, p. 386 ; Hooker and 
Thompson^ Flora Indica^ p. 202 ; Ann, 
hid. Adm.^ Vol. xii, pp. 63, 78 ; Campbell^ 
pp. 88, 147-8, 168. 

SIMLI, Hind. Zizyphus flexuosa. 

SIMLOTUN, a river near Baepoor in the 
Sabadioo district. 

SIMLU, Hind. Berberis aristata. 

SIMOA-MANIS, Malay. Orange. 

SIMODA, S(5e flapan. 

SI MONO, Himalaya. 

SIMOOM, a hurti'ul hot wind which pre- 
vails in the hot season on tlie Dasht or plain | 
of Battekott6e between Ilazar-nao and Jel- | 
lahibad, though ils mountains on both sides i 
are covered with perpetual snow. It is ' 
said to be generally fatal to all men, horses' 
aud cattle who encounter it. It is as rnalig- | 
uantin its effects in the night as in the day. j 
Besides earthquakes, Arabia is subject to | 
sudden and most violent storms ; one kind of j 


a meeting of the chief Arghyle, and of Hie 
Aenizeh sheikhs who accompanied the last 
caravan of 2,000 camels from Baghdad, aud 
though some of them had traversed the 
desert, in all directions, for 30 years past, 
they never heard of a caravan, nor even of a 
single animal or man, being buried alive ill 
the sand raised by a whirlwind. They stated, 
that, generally speaking, the surface soil in 
the countries which they traversed, would not 
admit of being raised in columns sufficiently 
dense to inflict such a calamity, aud that 
whatever may .have occurred in the African 
desert, nothing of the kind, to their know- 
ledge, lias taken place in Arabia, The simoom, 
however, tliey added, is hot and suffocating, 
and l|^is frequently caused tlie death of persons 
who have been unable to shelter themselves 
from its deleterious influence. They asserted 
also that earthquakes are experienced in the 
country, Ferrier s.'iys this terrible hot blast 
inflicts upon animals the same tortures as on the 
j human race, it is called Sirocco in the south of 
i Europe, Khamsin in Egypt, aud Saum aud Si- 
I iiioorn iu Arabia and Persia, and is the Sharkia 
or East wind of Scripture ; in Egypt, Damas- 
cus, Arabia, aud Baghdad, it blows by sudden 
squalls, the approach of which is indicat- 
ed by a certain perturbed stale of the atmos- 
phere. But M. Ferrier here alludes to the 
ordinary hot blast of the deserts, and not 
I the real saum or simoom. The latter seems a 
poisonous current of air, probably electric, 
of rare occurrence, and causing instant death, 
and peculiar to the deserts of Arabia. It 
; has no injurious effect on vegetation, perhaps 
becaus<? it does not come in contact with it, 
as it rarely approuelies within one or two 
feet of the ground. The camel, instinctively 
being aware ol‘ its approach, kneels down, 
and lays its lie.ad close to the ground, .thus 
escaping its deadly effects. Rain is unusual 
and uncertain in Sindh, as it does not come 
within the influence of the south-west or 
north-west monsoons, though equinoctial 
storms and gales are generally experienced. 
Where the hot winds or simum blow, thev 


which is the well-known simoom, samiel, or 
samm ; the khamsin of Egypt, and the har- 
mattan of the coast of Guinea. It is describ- 


ed as being hot and pestilerous, sweeping 
over the country with such speed and fearful 
violence that according to some statements, 
men aud animals are often overwhelmed by 
clouds of moving sand ; in fact, it is said, 
persons who have the misfortune to be tra- 
velling during one of these storms might be 
stifled in a moment ; unless they throw them- 
selves close to the burning sand aud cover 
their faces with their cloths. Mr. Werry, 
Consul-General for Syria in 1838, had however 


often become above Sehwnn, dangerous iu 
their effects. The natives, aware of their 
power, avoiil travelling at this season. — 
phratcs and Ttyris. CoLChesney^ Vol. i, pp. 
578, 579; Hvpcdition^ V oL iv ; FgrrieVs 
Journ,^ p. 272 ; Postan^s Personal Ooserva^ 
Hons, pp. 14, 15. 

SIM RANG, Hind., of Kanawar, Rhodo- 
deiulrou campanulatum, Alpine rhododendron. 

SIMUKH, Hind. A wild grain of Dera 
GbaziKhuii, a species of Amaranth. 

SIMUL, Beng., Hind. Bombax mala* 
baricum. 
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SINAPB5-ALBA, 


SINAPIS DICHOTOMY. 


SIMY ILUPI MARAM, Tam. Achras 
aapota. » 

SIN, Hind. Withania coagulans. 

SIN, or Aba-sill, a uame of the river Indus. 
Sin is a Seythic word for river (now unused) 
80 applied by the hindoos. According to 
native carpenters the Indus or Aba-siu 
timber is the best, beiug more resinous. The 
next is the Swat timbei^ whiidi is very good 
and free from kuots. The Kabul river wood 
often appears to be immature . — Cleg horn's j 
JPanjab Report^ p. 216. i 


countries in thesouth of Europe. ItisfVequant?/ 
cultivated, and when young is eaten as a salad. 
The seeds of the S. alba yield by expression 
36 per cent, of a bright yellow, pleasant 
tasted, edible oil, having a strong smell, and 
slight taste of mustard. The seeds of S. 
nigra yield only 28 per cent, of an oil in all 
respects similar to the above. The average 
price of mustard seed in eighteen large sta^ 
tions, in all parts of the Madras presidency, 
for the quarter ending 31st October 1854, 
was Rs. 1-2-8 per maund of 25 lbs., the 


The oil is not exported from Madras, but the 
seeds have iieen shipped as follows 


1847- 48... Cwt. 

1848- 49... 

1849- 50... 


5,8281 

6,767 

9,435 


1850- 51. ..Cwt. 9,909 

1851- 52... „ 3,636 

1852- 53.. „ 16,075 


SiN, Chin. The gods. Among existing | maximum beiug Rs. 1-11-6 at Caniiauore, 
religions of China, the Sin-tu (Sin, the gods, I and the minimum As. 15-5 at Nagpore. In 
and Tu faith) and the buddhist are the most I Vizagapatum it costs Ks. 208 per Sicca garce. 
extended. The Sin-tu embraces a cosmo- ! '“ 
gony, hero-worship, the Teii-sio-dai-siu the j 
Sin goddess, being the principal obje^'t of | 
worship. The religion has a trace of bud- ; 
dhisrn. See Japan. 

SINA-BAJ, Pers., Pusht. A variety of | 
the cold musk melon of CauJaliar and Cabul. ; 

SINADIKA, Sans. Boerhaavia tliaudria. 

SINA NAGA, Tam. Eugenia jambohuia, ' 

Zam., Roxb. 

SINAI, a mountain in Arabia, eelebrat- 1 
ed, amongst the followers of the Hebrew, | 

Christian and mahomedan religions, as that • 
near which the Israelites encamped in their j 
road from Egypt to Palestine. It was from i 


Tlie mustard plant is officinal on account of 
its seeds, or rather of tiio flour of the seeds, 
or mustard. Dr. Pereira was informed that 
the best flour of mustard is prepared by crushing 
the seeds of both black and white mustard 
between rollers, and then pounding them in 
mortars, when they are twice sifted to yield 
pure floiirof mustard. Two bushels ofblack,and 
three of white seed yield, when ground, 145 
pounds of flour ; which, to diminish the pun- 


niandments. The Arabs indicate Jubl Tur as 
the site. 

SINAPIS, Mustard. 

Sarson ; Rae ; Bunga- 
Sarsoii ; Toorm, Hind. 
Sarshuf. rKiis. 

Kajika ; Sarshapa, Sans. 
I’uverica, ,, 

Surai-bij, SiNi>ii. 

Gari-iiba* I^ata-aba,SiNciii. 
Kudai^lioo, Tam 

^ Avaloo, Tel. 

The Sinapis genus of plants, belongs to the 
natural order Cruci ferae. There are 40 or 50 
species, all of them known as mustard plants. 
S. alba aud S. nigra, the white and black' 
mustard are best known in Europe. Five 
oV six species are cultivated in all parts of 
India, for the sake of the valuable oil they 


Sinai that Moses proclaimed the Ten Com- j gency and improve the colour, is mixed with 
” - . gg pounds of wheat flour and two pounds of 

turmeric ; and the acrimony is restored 
without the pungency, by the addition of a 
pound of (capsicum) cliilly pods, and half a 
pound of ginger. Common mustard consists 
of the flour of the seells of the black mustard, 
though generally mixed with that procured 
from the see<ls of the white raus'tard, or Sinapis 
alba, and deprived of fixed oil by expression. 
Both species have been long used in medicine, 
being the vmrv of Hippocrates, and the Siuapi 
of the Romans. 

The Oil. 


Kabbr, Ak, 

Sanchi-sarson, Beng. 

Rae;Ban-rae; Bul-rae, ,, 
Sbwet-rae; Sada-rae, „ 
Jooni-rae, n 

Mustard species, Eng. 

Napu, Greek. 

Kliardal, IIeb. 


Mustard oil, Eng. 

Rai ka tel, iUvA.., IIlno. 
Sarshapa-tailuin, Sans. 


Kadaghoo yennai, Tam. 
Avaloo and Sursava 
noona, Tkl. 


This valuable oil is used in most parts of 
India in cookery, and is considered superior 


yield, those most frequently seen are S. glauca, to all other oils for anointing the body, which 


toria, racemo8a,ramosa,dichotoma and juncea. 

— E. J. R. 

SINAPIS ALBA. 

Peh-lui; flu-lui, Ciiis. 

White mustard, Eng. 


I Sarshapa, Sans. 

Kadughu, 1am. 

1 Avalu ; sursava, 1'kl. 

is from the Latin mus- 


Safed rai, Hind. 

The word mustard 
turn ardens. In China, the white mustard 
crop is sown in the autumn and the herbage 
is picked in the winter and s[)ring for a pot- 
herb. A mustard seed was the buddhist unit 
of long measure. Sinapis alba, or white 
mustard, is u native of Great Brituiu aud most 
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i it is supposed lo invigorate. In medicine, it is 
i sometimes given internally, but is more fre- 
1 quently applied as a rubefacient.— Eng. Cyc. ; 

I M. E. J, It ; Rot/le. See Mustard. 

I SINAPIS BR'aSSICA. 

I Kurm kulla, ^ Hind. 1 Badshaheo rai, Hind. 

I Cultivated in the Subaru upore garden. 
SINAPIS DICHOTOMA. 


Burm. 


Tha-ba-mee, 

Moung-ngyeen, „ 

Toreea, Hind 

Cultivated in British India, 
for its oil. — McClelland. 
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Buhota, Hixd. 

Sighta, „ 

Kali Burson, ,, 

Much prized 



SIND. 


SIND. 




SINAPIS JUNCEA. 

Bunga niraon, | Tsz'e-kai, Chin. 

SIN APIS ERYSIMOIDES. 

Raee, I Mukura raee, 

SINAPIS GLAUCA. 

Huatard, Eng. | Raee, ^ Punj. 

This is found in the Sullej valley between 
Bampur and Suuguam at elcvatjons up to 
1 1,000 feef., and is much cultivated. Several 
species of Siuapis are grown in the N. W. 
Himalaya as salads and condiments. — Cleg- 
horn^s Punjab Report^ p- 68. 

SINAPIS RAMOSA, lioxb. 

Rai, Beno., Hind. Kudagu, Tam. 

Indian muetard, Eng. Avalii, Tel. 

Kadnga, Maleal. 

The seeds are much used as a condiment. 
SINAPIS RAJIKA. 

SINAPIS RAGOSA. 

Bliotea raee, I Badslialiee raee, 

SINAPIS CHINENSIS. Linn. 


Sinapis sinensis. 

Kbirdull, An. Siisavi, Mat.av. 

Moung ngyiu, BniiM. Tuklim-i-sipidan, Fkrs. 

Raina, Kajaca, Bans. 

'J'arautula mustard, Eng. Kadugliu, Tam. 

Rai, Giiz. Avalu, Tel. 

Sarshuf rai, Hind. 

. — Ainslie^s Mat.. Med.^ p. 264. 


SINAPIS TRILOClII.AIilS, Mustard. 

Rai, Di’k. 

SINATROCES, see Greeks of Asia. 

SIN-BAW-KARAWA, lluini. Cnhebs. 

SINBOME-DZA-LI, Burm. Cassia ulata, 
Lifin., ^ A., W. Ic. 

SIND, a river of Gopalpore iu Gwalior, 
uear Butwah. 

SIND, Hind. Daphne oleoides. 

SIND, a province of British India in the 
lower course of the Indus river, whiidi runs 
through it. The name of this province is 
also written Scinde, aud Sind’h, and seems 
to be derivetl from Sin, a Scythic name for a 
river, from which also have come the terms 
Hind aud Ind for India — the letters s and 
h on the Western parts of British ludia 
being transmutable. To the Western Arabs, 
all eastwards of the Persian Gulf was known 
us Hind ; but they distinguished the two i 
regions on aud beyond the Indus river by 
the terns Hind-o-Siud. The name of Sind 
is of great antiquity, and is mentioned both 
by Pliuy and Arrian, the one writes it 
SinduB and the other Sind. Wo learn from 
the Nubian geographers that the Arabians 
called it Mekran. India, however, is sup- 
posed to have obtained its name from the 
Indus, the Sin, Sinda or Hindu or Hapta 
Hinda, the Aba-Sin of tho Arabs, the great 
river met in the route from Europe and from 
Western aud Central Asia. It is true that 
so far back as the reigu of Darius Hystaspes, 
B. c. 521, the early writers placed Indians 
on both sides of the Indus aud made India 


extend westward to Kandahar (Gandhara), 
embracing perhaps the fourteen Iranian pro- 
vinces or nations, enumei'ated on the Naksh- 
i-Rustum as lying between Sogdiana and the 
Panjab and subject to Darius. But eastward 
of the Indus, the country was always India, 
and this name seems to have been chiefly 
used in the south of Asia for it first occurs 
in the Bible, in the book of Esther (i, 1 ; 
iii, 9) as the limit of the territories of king 
j Ahasuorus in tho east, as Ethiopia -was on 
I the west, and the names are similarly cou- 
I nected by Herodotus (vii, 9). The term 
1 ‘ Hoddu’ used by the Hebrews is an abbrevi- 
I atiuu of Honadu which is identical with the 
I names of the river Indus, for, to the present 
I du 3 ', all along the course of that river, the 
i iettm-s S and H are interchanged, and, in 
|,t.lie Vendidad, the Panjab is described as the 
I ‘ Hapta-Hindu’ and the native fomn ‘ Sindus’ 

. is noticed by Pliny (vi, 23.) The India of the 
I book of Esther is not the peninsula of Hin- 
' dustau, but tho country surrounding the 
i Indus — the Panjab, and perhaps Sind — the 
Indi.H wlticli Herodotus describes (iii, 98) as 
forming part of the Persian empire under 
Darius, and the India which at a later pe- 
! riod was conquered by Alexander the Great. 

I The name occ.nrs in tho inscriptions of Per- 
j sepolis aud Naksh-i-Bestum, but not in those 
ol‘ Beliistuu. Tlie Sind territory lias been re- 
peatedly overrun by conquerors, by Alexander 
of Gretice, by hindoo dynasties, by the Arabs 
of the Caliphate, by the Moghul of Turkistan, 
by the Mogul rulers of India, by the Baluch 
and b}' tlie Affghans, by whom it was arrang- 
ed iu various political divisions. The British 
iu India, usually distinguish but two parts. 
Upper or Nortliei’n Sind and Lower or South- 
ern Sind, which the people of the country 
term Siro and Lar. Each of these divisions 
has its particmiar climate, soil and productions, 
and is otherwise distinctly marked by physi- 
cal peculiarities. Northern, or Upper Sind, 
comprises all that tract from Sehwun upwards 
to the Bhawulpur territories ; and Southern 
or Lower Sind, that from Sehwun, including 
the delta of the river to the sea. Each has 
I its capital. But, the hindoo races occupying 
I the valley of the Indus, arranged it into three 
portions, viz., Siro orUpper Sind, the capital of 
which was Alor ; Vichalo or Middle Sind, 
with Bralrminabad for its capital aud Lar or 
Lower Sind, of which Patala was the chief 
town. In the second century of the Christian 
era, Minnagar, the capital of the Min was 
the capital of Lower Sind. In the seventh 
century, Sind was divided into four prioqipa- 
lities, viz.. Upper, Middle and Lower Sind, 
and Cutch. 

The river Indus flows through the three 
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purlM, and at some comparatively recent time, tants, Sindhava or Saindba, as it is aatfaHy 
It has changed its bed, but the old l)ed still pronounced. Their stronghold, or (sapital, 
exists under the name of Nara, and its coui*8e would therefore have been called Saindbava- 
has been surveyed from the ruins of Alor to stiiana or Saiudhu*8tban, which by the elision 
the Bun of Cutch. From Alor to Jukrao, of the nasal, becomes the Sadostan of the 
a distance of 100 miles, its direction js neai*ly Arab geographers. 

due south. It there divides into several chan> The district of Lar or Lower Sind, the 
nels, each bearing a sepanite name. The ancient Fitasila, is the delta of the Indus, 
most easterly cliannel, which retains the name from Hyderabad to the sea. Ptolemy has 
of Nara, runs to the south-east by Kipra and preserved the names of several places, as 
Umrkot, near which it turns to the south- Barbara, tiousikana. Bonis, and Kolaka, of 
west by Wanga Bazar and llonnika Bazar, whicli the first is most prolmbly the same as 
and is there lost in the great Run of Cutch. the Barbarike emporium of the ‘Periplus,’aud 
The territory of Sind, as, until a. d. 1845, perhaps also the same as the Barce of Justin, 
possessed by theBiluch chiefs of Talpur, lies In the time of the author of the ‘ Periplus,’ 
between the 23d and 2.Qth degrees of north »he capital of Lower Sindh was Minnagara, 
latitude, and 67th to 70th degrees of east whicli the foreign merchants reached by 
■ longitude, having the river Indus nearly in ascending the river from Barbarike. la the 
its centre, and comprising all the portion of i middle of the seventh century, Hwen Tlisang 
its valley between the Bhawulpore territories '< mentions only Pitaslla, or Putala. About tho 
to the north, the oceau to the south, east and comuieiiceinent of tliu christiau era, the Rat 
west to the desert tracts which intervene dynasty ruled fi’om Kashmir and Kunouj to 
between it and tlie province of Cutch, and the Makra and the port of Dabal on tlie shores 
mountainsseparatiugitfromthehighercouutry «f the sea of Oman, and from Surat to Kan-' 
of Beloochisfan. Northern Sindh, which ex- dahar and the Solaiman range. The com- 
tends from Schwun to Subzulkot, is an unintcr- mencement of this dynasty lias not been 
ruptedlevel, through which iuserpentinecourse ' ascertained, but in the time of rai Dwaij the 
flows the river Indus. Tliere are few conn- capital was Alor. He was a pow'erful chief 
tries more devoid of natural beauty than ! wJio contracted alliances with the rulers of 
Sind. Pyramids seem only wanting to ren- ■ India. Ho was siniceeded by his son rai Si- 
der its scenery Egyptian, and viewed from j haras L Rai Sihasi was the celebrated son of 
any eminence, the neighbourhood of Kur- 1 rai Sibaras, and the next was Siharas II, 
rachee is by no means prepossessing. North- [ who reigned 42 years, and was killed in battle, 
wards as far as the eye can reach, is one vast i Ho was a contemporary of Nousherwau. 
plain of sand, studded w'itli scrubs, or lieaps | Alter Saharas II, a braliman dynasty succeed- 
of shingle. Westward, in the distance, are ed. The reign of the Rai seems to have ex- 
seen the desolate and sun-burnt mountains of tended to 137 years and to a. d. 479. 
Beloochistan. During December, and the Several places on tiie Indus are named after 
two succeeding months, the cold at night is the Ciiach dynasty, viz., Chachpur, Chachar, 
often severe, being frequently 32* Fahrenheit Chachgaon, Chachi. Chauli wa« a brahmin 
at day-break, while at noon it often mounts who usurped tlio kingdom of the Rai dynasty 
to 75* or 86* in the shade. In tho time of of Sind. He was a contemporary of the Shah- 
Alexander the only place.s mentioned are ram, or Slialirear, and he is supposed to have 
Sindomana and a city of Brahmans named ; invented the game of chess. He seems to have 
Harmatelia, by Deodorus and Sindoraamnna ! reigned about a. n. 2, and to have been succeod- 
seems to be the modern Sehwan. The ma- ed by his brother. 

homedans built a city which they called Man- Sind was subject to pei’petual incuraions 
'aura close to Bahmanwa. In the middle ages, from the Gh or i, Khiiji and Taghalujc dynas- 
the great cities wera Sadusan, Brulimana, or ties of Delhi and the Punjab as well as the 
R ahman w«, and Nirunkot, tliemodcrn Hydera- still more ruinous devastations of the Moguls, 
bad. At the present day the principal towns In the middle ages Debal was the chiefsea- 
of Middle Sind are Sehwan, Nala, Hyderabad, port of Sind, hence called Debal Sindi. It 
and Umarkot. McMurdo says, Sehwan is was the emporium of the Indus, and seems to 
undoubtedly a place of vast antiquity ; per- have been situated on the western bank of 
haps more so than either Alor or Babmana. the Baghan river, below the junction of the 
The present name is said to be a contraction southern branch of the Ghara or Sagara 
of Sewistan, which was called after its in- branch, five miles to the north of Lari Bandar, 
habitants, the Sewis, or Sabis. The Sindo Lari Bandar has been deserted and the pre- 
of tile Greek and the Sadu of the early ma- sent part of the western half of the Della is 
homedans, point to the Sanscrit name of Dharaja, a few miles east of Lari Bandar, 
the country, Sindhu, or to that of its inhabi- Dewal, or Debal, means a temple and several 
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Sind terns, had it as a prefix, as Debal Thatta, 
Debal* Eangra. Debal Sindi seems to have 
been the port at which Zabeida of the Ara- 
bian Nights landed from Bussorah and found 
ail the people turned into stone. In the reign 
» of Walid (a. d. 705 to 715), Sind was invad- 
ed, and that caliph is said to have rendered 
all India to the Ganges tributary to him. 

Al-Mausoor, when only the lieutenant of 
the caliph Abbas, held the government of 
Sind and of Indian and made the island of 
Bekher on the Indus, and the adjacent Arorc, 
the ancient capital, his residence, naming it 
Mansoora ; and it was during his government 
that Bappa Rawul abandoned Cheetore for 
Iran. The celebrated Haroon-ur-Bashid, (ton- 
temporary of Charlemagne, in apportioning 
his immense empire amongst liis sons, gave 
to the second, Al-Mumoon, Kliorassan, Za- 
bulisthan, Cabulisthan, Sind, and Hindus- 
than. Al-Mamoon, on the death of Haroou, 
deposed his brother, and became caliph in 
A. H. 198 or A. D. 813, and ruled to 833, 
the exact period of the reign of Khoman, 
prince of Cheetore. The domestic history of 
the Rajputs brings the enemy assailant of 
Cheetore from Zabulisthan ; and as the 
leader’s name is given as * Mahmood Khorasau 
Put,’ there can be little doubt that it is an 
error arising from ignorance of the copyist, 
and should be Maraoon. Withiu twenty years 
after this event, the sword of conquest and 
conversion was withdrawn from India, and Sind 
was the only provincre left to Motawakal, 
(a. D. 850), the grandson of Haroon, for a 
century after whom the throne of Baghdad, 
like that of ancient Rome, was sold by her 
prsBtorians to the highest bidder. 

From this time we find no mention what- 
ever by mahomedans, of Hindusthnn, or even 
of Sind, until Soobaktagin, governor of Klio- 
rassan, hoisted the standard of independent 
sovereignty at Ghazni. In a. h. 365 (a. i>, 975) 
be carried his arms across the Indus, forcing 
the inhabitants to abandon the religion of their 
ancestors, and to read the Koran from the 
altars of Bal and Krishna, Towards tlic close 
of this century he made his last invasion, 
accompanied by his son, the celebrated Mali- 
mood, destined to be the scourge of the hiiuloo 
race, who early imbibed the paternal lesson 
inculcating the extirpation of infidels. Twelve 
several visitations did Mahmood make with 
his Tartar hordes, sweeping India of her 
riches, destroying her temples and architec- 
tural remains, ainl leaving the (tonnfry plunged 
in poverty and ignoi*am?e. From the effect of 
these incursions she never recovennl ; for 
though she had a respite of a centuiy between 
Mahmood and the final conquest, it was too 
short to repair what it had cost ages to rear : 
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the temples of Somnatfa, of Cheetore, and Gir- 
narare but ty|r>eB of the magnifi<*ence of past 
times. The memorial of Sacti Komar proves 
him to have been the *cou temporary of Soo- 
baktagin, and to one of his son Mabmood’s 
visitations is attributed the destruction of .the 
city of the Sun (Aitpoor), Sacti Kooroar’s 
capital. The first recorded attack on the Mori 
prince of Clieetore, which brought Bappa into 
notice, was either by Yczid or Mahomed bin 
Kasim from Sind. Tiiough in the histories 
of the caliphs we can only expect tofind record- 
ed those expeditions which were succsessfuL 

The ArghiUy a Sind dynasty who held a 
brief sway from a. d. 1 521 to 1554-5, a period 
of 34 years, during which Shuja Beg and his 
son Mirza Siiah Hussain reigned. Arghun 
Khaii Tarkhan, was grandson of Hulaku, 
grandson of Chengiz Khan. 

The Knllorah and Talpoori are tribes of 
celebrity in Sind, the first furnislied a late, and 
the other the lastdynasty of rulers ; and though 
the oue has deduced its origin from the Ab- 
basides of Persia, and the other has advanced 
pretensions to descent from the prophet, both 
were alike Beluchees, who are said to be 
essentially Jit or Gete in origin. TheTal- 
poori have their name from the town 
(pooru) of palms (tal or tai*) and are said to 
amount lo one-fourth of tlie population of 
Lohri or Little Siiul, which misnomer they 
affixed to thedominiou of Hyderabad. There 
are none of the Talpuri in tlie t'hni. 

The Rajput dynasty who ruled iu Sind 
are said to have Ixien conquered about A. p. 
711, by inahom(»dans from Arabia. About 
A. 1). 1025, the country was annexed to the 
Gliaznivi empirti by Mahmud, and after 
various changes of rulers it was incorporated 
into the Dcllii empire by Aklmr in 1591, 
from, which it was again dissevered in 1740 
by Nadir Shall, who exacted from it a tribute 
of above twenty lakhs of rupees. After the 
assassination of Nadir Shah, Sind became 
subject to theDourani emperors of Candahar. 
Previous to tlie invasion of Nadir Shah, the 
Ivalora, a religious sect, had risen to power 
in Siinl, and tlie chief of the tribe, Noor 
Mahomed had been recognised as governor 
of the province. It was during the rule of his 
brother Gliohim Shah that tlie connection of 
the British government with Sind, <jom- 
inenced by ihe establishment of factories at 
Tatta and Shah-bunder in 1758. In that 
year Gliolam Shah granted an order for the 
establishment of the factories and for certain 
immunities to trade. This order was re- 
newed in 1761. During the rule of Sirfaraz 
Khan, the eldest son of Gholam ShUli, how- 
ever, the trade was so mindi interfered with 
that iu 1775 the British govermneut found 
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it necessary to withdraw their factories. 
The violence and tyranny of Sirfaraa Khan 
and his successors, who from jealousy put to 
death three of the chiefs of the Talpoor 
tribe, led to the overthrow of Uie Kalora 
dynasty. The Talpoor are a Beluch tribe, 
whose chiefs had long held the first place in 
the service of the rulers of Sind. To avenge 
the death of their chiefs the Talpoor tribe 
rose, .and, headed by Mir Futteh Ali Khan 
Talpoor in a. i>. 1786, expelled the Kalora 
ruler Abd-ool-Nubbi. The measures which 
Futteh Ali Kkan took to establish his autho- 
rity alarmed his relatives, Mir Sohrab and 
Mir Thara, who fied, seized on Khcirpore and 
Shah-bunder, and renounced the authority of 
their kinsman. Mir Futteh Ali Khan was 
never again able to extend his authority over 
the whole province, which henceforth re- 
mained divided into three separate principa- 
lities, viz., Hyderabad or Lower Sindh under 
Futteh Ali Khan, Kheirpore or Upper Sindh 
under Mir Sohrab, and Meerpore under Mir 
Thara. In Hyderabad, Futteh Ali divided 
his power with his three brothers, Gholam 
Ali, Kurm Ali and Murad Ali, and from their 
real or apparent unanimity, the brothers re- 
ceived the appellation of the Char Yar or 
four friends. 

In 1799, ‘the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the British government and Sind was 
revived, and Futteh Ali Khan issued an 
order granting certain privileges in favour of 
British trade. 

Sind fell to the Indian government, from the 
mahomedan Talpur dynasty, after the battles 
of Meeanee, on the 17th February 1843, and 
of Hyderabad, on the 24th March 1843, both 
fought by Sir Charles Napier, and this gave 
the course of the Indus up to Multan. 

In August 1842, Sir C. Napier was ap- 
pointed to the military command in Sindh 
and Beloocliistau, and invested with authori- 
ty over all civil and political officers in these 
territories. On the 14th February J843 the 
ameers, except Nusseer Khan of Kheir- 
pore, signed the Treaty, leaving Mir Roos- 
tum^s rights to future investigatiou. Next 
day the residence of Major Outrom was 
attacked by 8,000 of the troops of the 
ameers. After a most gallant defence the 
escort made their way to the main army. 
The battles of Meanee and Dubba subjected 
the whole of Sind to the British govern- 
ment, with the exception of the possessions 
of Ali Murad, who was established as chief 
of Kheirpore in the territories which belong- 
ed to Mir Roostum, both by inheritance and 
in right of the turban, as well as in the 
lands of which he himself stood rightfully 
possessed at the time of the conquest. 
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All the territory of Sind, with the ex- 
ception of a portion continued to All ^rad, 
was confiscated by the British government. 
But a fraud was clearly established by a com- 
mission, which met in 1850, and Ali Murad 
was degraded from the rank of rais of Kheir- 
pore, and deprived of all his territories, except 
those which he inherited under his father’s will. 
The revenue of his possessions in a. O. 1860, 
was estimated at 3,50,000 Bs. with power to 
try for capital offences any persons except Bri- 
tish subjects. After the conquest, the deposed 
ameers were removed from Sind and pensions 
were granted them by the British government 
Their descendants continue to receive liberal 
pensions. 

The Desert of Sind lies between the 
frontier of Rajputanah and the valley of the 
Indus, and from Dawudputra on the north to 
Buliari on the Runn, 220 miles long and 80 
I broad or 17,600 square miles. It is one en- 
■ tire I’hul, with few villages and a few shep- 
herds ; 50 miles without water, the wells 70 
to 500 feet deep, and the sand-hills, little 
mountains. It was through this tract that 
Hamayun sought refuge to the Dbat country 
and its (capital, then Oomerkote, where Akbai 
was born. Arore, there, is a ruined town. 
Oomerkote was wrested from the Soda race by 
the Rah tor tribe of Marwar, and since then 
the chiefs of the expelled clan have dwelt in 
Chore, 15 miles N. E. of Oomerkote. At one 
time, every third year brought famine. The 
Soda women of this desert tract of Dhatta are 
proverbially handsome. In this desert and ic 
the valley of the Indus, are the Soda, Catti 
and Mallaui, descendants of the Sogdi, Cat’lii 
and Malli, of Gete and Yuti, many of whom 
call themselves Baluch, or keep the ancient 
name of Nuinri, whilst the Zj’hiit or Jut, re- 
tain their primitive appellation. Also remains 
of the Johya and Dahya who with the Gete, 
Jut or Huu, hold places amongst the 36 royal 
races of ancient India. The Baraha and 
Lohana tribes are there, the Sahrai, the great 
robber of the desert, the Bhatti, Kahtor, 
Joda, Cholian, Mullani, Kaorwa, Joshya, 
Sooltauo, Lohana, Arorab, Khoomra, Sindil. 
Maisuri, Vishnavi, Jakhur, Sliiug, Ashiag 
and Pooriiah. 

The origin of the mahomedan Kallora and 
Sahrai is doubtful, but the following profes- 
sors of maliomedanism are Nyad’’ or pro* 
selytes from Rajput or other hindoo tribes 
viz., Zj’hut ; Rajur ; Oomra ; Soomra ; Mail 
or Mer : Mor or Mohor ; Baluch ; Lumrii 
or Looka ; Sumaicha ; Mangulia ; Baggreah : 
Dahya ; Johya ; Kairooee ; Jangurea : Oon* 
dur ; Berowee ; Bawuri ; Tawuri ; Cbrendea ; 
Khossa ; Sudani ; Lohana. These converti 
are ferocious and intolerant. 
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The Soda is scatteredi oTer the desert, some 
are niftomedans, the ^matcAa is a mahome* 
dan proselyte from the Soda. 

Kaoortoa, a peaceable nomade race, , chiefly 
in the t*hul of Dhat, rear cattle. 

DAote or DAatti, like the Kaoorwa, a pas- 
toral race of Dhat, their cows give 8 or 10 
seeie of milk daily. 

Ztohana, numerous in Dhat aud Tulpoora, 
they are scribes and shop-keepers. 

Arorah, a thrifty race, tradesmen aud far- 
mers. 

Bhattiah, formerly martial, now traders 
and like the Arorah, and both tlicse have 
commercial agencies all oyer India. 

Brahman, Bishnnvi, cultivators and gra- 
ziers, numerous in Dhat, some in Chore, in 
Oomerkote, Dharnas and Mitti. 

Rebarri, a race who in Hindustan profess 
mahomedanism aud rear camels, here are a 
tribe who rear camels, or with the Bhatti, 
steal them. 

Jakhur, Shiag'h and Pooniah, harmless, 
industrious, in the desert and the valley, are 
denominations of the Jit race, but most of 
these sections have become mahomedans and 
call themselves Zj’hnt. 

Sahrai, is the most numerous of the ma- 
homedan tribes of the desert, of which he is 
the terror. The Khossa is a branch of the 
Sahrai, whom in habits he resembles, plunder- 
ing on camels, but they are cowardly and 
faithless. 

Sumaicha, converts to mahomedanism, 
from the Soda race, some are pastoral, some 
are plunderers. They are dirty, and never 
shave. 

Rajur, a convert from the Bhatti, cultiva- 
tors, shephej’ds and thieves and evil-livers. 

Oomra and Soomra, are converts from the 
Pnar or Pramara race, have mixed largely 
with mahomedans. 

The Munchar Lake in Sind, was described 
by Professor Orlebar, Postans and Knight. 

Mr. Campbell says the Sindi people and 
language arealmost confined toLower Sind, and 
there the Sindi has much Arabic mixed with it. 
The Sindi people are well grown and robust, with 
dai*k skins, immoral and idle, and given to 
hunting, fishing and pastoi'al pursuits quite 
as much as to cultivation, aud the delta and 
country of the lower Indus, seem to be ill and 
insufficiently cultivated (p. 141). Mr. Campbell 
supposes a mixture of Arabic, Persian and 
Kol blood. The tribes in Sind are so mixed 
up one with another that excepting that just 
on the borders no part of the country can be 
marked off as occupied by any particular tribe; 
even on the borders, there is much intennix- 
ture. The great Murri tribe of Balooch, for 
instance, has a large, and the strongest, part of 
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the clan in the hills to the, north, and outside 
of the Sind border ; but there are a great 
many of the Murri located in different parts of 
Sind even down to 100 miles south of Hyder- 
abad. Thefullow’ing list of the tribes and races 
in Sind was prepared by GeneralMereweather, 
and it is believed to be very accurate 
Kurraehee Colleetorate. 

Syuds. — Shirasee, Shakroor, Alabi, Ifashedi. Mai* 
indranee, Areefee, Rezuri, Bokhari, Ameerkhanee, 
Lukalivi, Mootalivi, Istrabadee, Khabrotee« 

The Syuds originally descended from these tribes. 
Their forefathers came to Sind from different places 
on the Asiatic Continent. 

Kooreshee, — ^Alvi, descended from Huzrut Alifrom 
Iran. 

Abasee derived from Abas from Irak. 

Seedeekee do. Ababukur Seedeek. 

Pharookee do. Ameer Oomur. 

Oosmani do. Ameer Oosman. 

Belooch, — Rhind, Juttoee, Chandia, Noohanee, 
Khosa, Chang, Lusharee, Kupree, Julbanee, Goon- 
ganee, Nizamanee, Almanee, Gopang, Moongwanee, 
IJiuwanee, Sunjranee, Jnmallee, Jnrwar, Kolachee, 
Pitabee, Mugsee, Murree, Khowad, Daruck, Lugbaree, 
Muhesnr, Talpoor and Boogdee. 

The Rhind tribe is the head of all the BelooQb from 
Beloochistan, and from them the several tribes named 
have descended. The Talpoors, however, became rulem 
in Sind, while the Rhinds remained dependents. 
The Belooch generally are said to have come origi- 
nally from Aleppo in Syria. They have all the 
characteristics of Arabs, sharp, well-defined features, 
and well knit limbs. All these divisions merely de- 
note families or descendants of men of renown whose 
names the families bear. 

Kurrumatee, — Pubrauee mahomedans, Beeghsd, 
Gubole, Bayee, Kachree, Ktimba, Moogra, Ahme- 
danee, Ruzeeda, Soopad, Miirwa, Ladia, Muheree, Sah- 
tia, Alloora, Jingianee, Morsur, Beeramanee, Khir- 
turec, Thuanee, Rajwanee, Soteeanee, Parwaree, 
Cheeranee, Gocha, Rahwanee, Gorewanee, Shereek- 
hanee, Mindiar, Goramanee, Kulree, Mochir, Sho- 
lanee, Boonbanee, Dewauee, Jumallee, Said, Dura- 
yaee, Toremanee, 

These have descended from the Belooch tribe, 
but have been sub-divided into the several tribes 
named. 

Asmndee^ descendants of a tribe from Mooltsa. 

Moguly do. do. from Persia. 

TborwA', or Turks, do. do. from Khorasan. 

Affghnny do. do. do. 

Arglionees came to Sind during the reign of the 
Siimma, whom they overthrew. They succeeded 
the Summa, as rulers of Sind about the year 927 
Hijree, and continued so until their defeat by the 
Turkhanee, in Hijree 962. The Turkhaiieo came 
to Sind, about the same time. They succeeded the 
Arghanee, as rulers of Sind about the year 962 
Hijree, and were in power until Hijree 1021. 

MisceUm^mus, 

Foreign tr^)e8, — Tukzi, Tumeenee (Tbainr), Alt- 
Mogelra (now known as Moria) Powanhar, Jubee- 
seea, Alootba, Bin walla, Soofean, Koral, Bayar, 
Soopeea. 

Desemdauts of Harromu — Mukranee, Loodee (now 
know n os Loodea) Hubsha, Sidee, Jungeeanee. 

Summa,— Buda, Shora, Suhta, Ageel, Ottur, Amra, 
Hajana, Rathore, Puria, Jansimwar, Nalica, Char- 
shoo, Sind Summa, Chugra, Buttee, Koraja, Notiir, 
Oodhar, Oodha, Lookba, Muhur, Sootia, Potor,LfOUlld, 
Qouur, Babria, Boongua, Gooba, Phool, LuU]^, 
Munapya, Munabiya, Kaka, Tukhra, Pullee, Sand- 
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Uieer, M^oura, Sutnma, Sumaja, Notia, Abra, 
Waliu49 Naliia, Phoolifabia, Koria, Disaur, Mindra, 
Loodia, Odbaja, Kidri*Pota, Loond-Summa, Kakaja^ 
Kara, /araja, Hingora, Jugseea, Virriah, Hingoja, 
Derra-Sumani, Halla, Oodbahingora, Jasingora, Rama- 
bey, Sahad-Siiiuma, Tellanija, Nuria, Hapra, Rahooja> 
Joona, Grauoe, Ibihawa, Lukhatia, Sooinra, Jamla- 
kha, l^odaria-Summa, Joona-Summa, Biidio, Saheb, 
Huoinia, Oto-Sunima, Shekbab-Snmma, Beeya, Bodia** 
Chellaria, Muugra, Abraja, Coor-Hingora, Sooltanote- 
N umria, J okia, J utt. 

Summa^ claim to be descendants of Sam, son of 
Noah. Tbey have been the original inhabitants of Sind, 
and were in power as rulers from Hijree 752 to 927, 
when they were overthrown by the Arghanee. 
There are other numerous tnbes from Siimmaa. All 
the above sub-divisioiis are from one and the same 
tribe, and can be considered as merely surnames. 
These remarks are applicable to other sub-divisions 
under different tribes. 

SumrOj claim to be descendants of Samra, Ku> 
xneerpota, Meetopota., Budeepota, and Noriingpota. 

The word “ Samra” has been corrupted into 
*^Soomra,” and under this, tlie several tribes are 
found in the Kurrachec collectorate. They came to 
Sind about Hijree 445, and became the rulers of the 
Province in 609, from which year they were in 
power up to 751, when they were overthrown by the 
Summa. 

Mi^llantous Tribes — Siiidee Mussulmans. 
Nakhooda, Machee, Solangoe, Mochee, Meuion-Kho- 
waja, Memon-Sayata, Guda, Chuwan, A wan. 

Hindoos, 

BrahmiM * — Kokanist and Deshast from the Dek- 
kan. Goozrathee and Nagar from Goozrat. Gowar, 
Saraat (Sindee) Pokarna, from Jeysulmere. 

Khatri^ or Khastria, 

Vuish, — Containing the following tribes; — Wan- 
hia, Kanooga, Amil, Meranee, Gadee, and Mahajan. 
Miscellaneous Hindoos, 

Doghra, Rathore, Meghwar. 

Hyderabad Collectorate. 

M ussulmians, 

Bdooch, — TalpoDr, Rind, Lasharree, Lugaree, Juni- 
allee, Murree, Cbandia, Hajana, Nizamauee, Khosa, 
Gubole, Gadee, Mugsee, Kunbhiree, Kuppree, Noo- 
hanee, Biiglanee, Chulgree, Hote, Nadandb, Chang- 
Juttoee, Porkhurree, Loond, Jiilbanee, Kurniee, De- 
wanee, Mubranee, Rusmanee, Mushoree, Kulloee, 
Zore, Kolachee, Buldee, Mungal ja, Roose, Bhoorgree, 
Jiskani, Mari, Siirgani, Lakhani, Hisbanee, Gubchain, 
Khatrian, Sanjarani, Rustomanee, Bozdar, Janwaree- 
Shaer, Amandanee, Kurrouttee, Zindpooree, Sha> 
honee, Korai, Dulwanec, Sukranee, Nath-Konee, 
Goreehanee, Daidano, Dreeshuk. 

The same remarks apply here as to the Bel<;och in 
Kurrachee. 

Peers, — Nukshbundee, Jiiblanee. 

Soomra , — Cultivators and oil manufacturers. 

Ruzvee, Bookharee, Barawala, Mutalavee, 
Katchee, Sunaimee, Lukiyaree, Nagoree, Quranee, 
Shirazee, Khabratee. 

These are land-owners and extensive cultivators. 
Originally came from Arabia and Persia, 700 years ago. 
The several divisions derive their names from some 
distinguished ancestor, or from the place, where 
they originally lived, or where they settled down, 
when they came to Sind. Ruzvee from Imam 
Moossa Kuza^ Shirazee from Shiraz. Lukiyaree from 
LukkL 

Kureshee^^^AhBMee, Usdee, Kalhora, Quasi, Insaree, 
Dukhiya, Sidikee, Faruki, Alanee, Humzori. 

The Cazees are cultivators and scribes. Originally 
came from Syria. 


Sfimatra^ or Summa . — Summai UnaTi Abra, Gan* 
dhai, Sahta, Dhera, Mitira, Bhawwar, Sethore^iBha^ 
Daliar, Bhawwaree, Sethaiua, Nangor, Ma;ngria, 
Gangra, Kiria, Haliah, Hariah, Gundall, NuUpotra, 
Udynn, Maihiar, Pima, Tunia, Depar, Lakha, Pari* 
har, Chana, Agara, Chachok, Patu, Sadar, Phail, Da- 
hari, Bihan, Wagan, Buriara, Detha, Manlahan, Ma- 
hisar, Bughia, Kakepotra, Dahraja, Bhan, Malak, 
Laiijara, Pali, Waria, Theba, Hathipotra, Sukhra, 
Gaba, Hingora, Rahu, Kak^ Juneja, Kaurija, Vis- 
tan^ Wasan, Aradinja, Chanika, Juna, Kanreja, Sira- 
chaja, Maira, Bhanoja, Mamar, Dokeja, Manahin, 
Buga, Bhurt, llalleepoota, Powahar, Suheja, Shora, 
Soomra, Numriah, Jokhia, Kaloor, Pul lee ja, Jugsia, 
Thom, Sama, Keeria, Chunchur. 

The above are cultivators — ^Aborigines. 

Sheikht or Metnon,— Hudokut, Quazee, Khebrana, 
Surha, Akhoond, Patolee, Katiyar, Puggir, Loosee, 
Bandroo, Kussabee, Mirzapooree, and Rhiwaja. 

These, originally Hindoos, are cultivators, shop- 
keepers, workmen, &c. Distributed throughout the 
collectorate. The Khwaja descended from the Me- 
mons, but are Sheeas, and call themselves descend- 
ants of Khwaja Sullitnan Pharisee. 

Sheedee, Kubshee, Khaskelee, Sindee, and 

Zemghur. 

These were slaves in former days. 

Khiwaja , — Were also converted Hindoos. 

Ktiashclec . — Are the descendants of slaves pur- 
ch;ised by the Belooch and others from foreign 
countries. 

Raza, Lubar, and Wadha or Dakhan, are different 
tribes, and are called from the trades they follow. 

Dhobi, Pinjara, are of varied origin. 

Kalri, Kori, Mochee, Sonara, and Thathara. Some 
foreigners and some Sindees. 

Muhana, Baleshahee and Machee. Machee and 
Shikaree are the lowest of the Sindee tribes, and 
are generally cultivators and fishermen. 

Miscellaneous Races, 

Goorjee, Mungri, Khokur, Hore-wala, Dubgiir, 
Pooree, Patan, Silawut, Satee, Peenjora, Chakee, 
lyakhateo, Dhobee, Kumagur, Niikash, Solungee, 
Raza, Lohar, Matchee, Zurdoze, Dhingaee, Bazaee, 
Nagoree, Khudliaree, Butliora, Hujjam, Siyal, Boora, 
Girana, Ghuryalchee, Kiinjur, Gabee, Marwaee, 
Koraee, Siyal Kudra, Sahita, Maganhar, Hulya, Raj- 
pur, Chabook, Dahirree, and Bubbur,«Dyatra (Can- 
zat), Sial, Babar, Julwar, Samtra Mushori, Naich, 
Subag, China, Buk, Dul, Panihar, Subaki, Jora, Lis- 
hari, Goracha, Pifera, Isran, Setar, Bhaugir, Watia, 
Tagar, Ghanga, Dashk, Motimal, Zurdori, Naneal, 
Dridona, Majdona, Vidyola, Dangroj, Nougraj, Jok- 
hia, Khokhar, Hatar. 

Hindoos, 

Brahmins^ — Gowar, Drawar, Barhi, Bawanjahi, 
Seikar, Silar, Kawunchiindra, Sarsad, Pokarna, lUtri, 
Sydpar, Dukhnee, Poorubee, Maharashtra, Tilling, 
Carnatic, Kokunt, Gujur, Sureesalee, Pokuma, Poor- 
lee, Goond, Sarsedh, Canouj, Kankubh, Mital, 
Brahmpoot and Bhoochak. 

-Mangoh, Munijan. 

Waw/i. -Lohaiia, Bhatia, Bhabira, Amil, Pun- 
jabee, Mehesirree, Oosuwar, Suhwanee, Khalsa and 
Shahdad pooree. 

Khitree, — Gooroopota. 

Soodur, — Khuttee, Sonara, Sootar, Bagoee, Sochee, 
Lohar, Mochee, Tumboolee, Kulal, Jakhiree, Jeysul- 
meranee, Kurmee and Ode. 

Lohanas and Sarsoot Brahmans, descended from 
Sree Ramcliund, Pokurna, Babra, Punjabaei Khoo- 
dabadee, Sehta. 

Oodasee and Suvmasee. 

Sonaras, descended from Denee. , 
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Hindoo aoeotm* 

8 unti* 0 ee, Beragee, Joge^, Jungum, Oodasee, 
Bhuguti Barra, Thukur, Bhut, Jajak, BirmOharree. 
Shikarpoor CoUectorute. 

MuiBulmanB. , 

1, Syud ; 2, Patan ; 8, Mogul ; 4, Brahoee. 

5, Belooch ; Ehind, Juttooee, Talpoor, Chandia, 
Khoaa, Luggaree, Mugsee, Booldee, Laaharree, Jul- 
banee, Loond, Jumalee, Bunglanee, Boogtee, Muz- 
aree, Qadee-Dooudkee, Nizamanee, Bang-Jukranee, 
Dhootukee. 

Jhutt ; Siirrai. 

Sindee, Abra, Collora, Pholpota, Gopang, Mua- 
aem, PoiTur, 8eea], Soda, Boogia, Budda, Sukta- 
Turrio, Macliee and Bhutto. 

Hindoos. 

Brahmin, Chuttree, Bunyas, Amil, Thukkoor. 

Upper Sind Frontier. 

Btlooclm . — Tribes the same as given above, viz ; 
Ehind, Dhoomkee, Jukranee, Murree, Boogtee, 
Lasharee, Goorchanee, Muzzaree, Boordee, Cosah, 
Jumallee, Mugzee, Chandiah. These people have 
all tire characteristics of Arabs, both in features 
and customs. They are restless, and unwilling to 
labor, but will undergo the most wonderful fatigue 
for the purpose of stealing a camel or bullock. 
They have sharp, well-defined features, and very 
spare, but w'el 1-knit bodies and limbs. All their 
traditions agree that they originally came from 
Syria, probably about 1,200 years ago. 

Khyherec, are a priestly set who attached them- 
selves to the Belooch on their wfi}^ eastwards, from 
Aleppo, joining them from Tabreez. In importance 
among themselves, the Belooch rank as follows : — 

l,Kliind ; 2, Lasharee ; 3, Jut<»ee ; 4, Dhoomkee ; 
6, Jeekranee ; 6, Murree, 7, Boogtee ; &c. 

BraAoofC. — These have a different origin from the 
Beloochees, and have remained for the most part in 
the mountains of Beloochistjin, giving the Khan to 
the co\intry. The traditions of the Brahooee are 
not BO clear as the Belooch, but they came also 
from the 'west, entering Beloocliistan from Kerman, 
by Mekran. 

Jhutt . — This is a wandering race, but attaching 
themselves to Beloochet^, and other tribes. They 
were generally hindoos ; are squarer, and stouter in 
their build, and have broader features than the 
Belooch. Th^y are all camel-breeders and dealers, 

Hindoos . — Arc principally of the Bunyah caste. 

Thur and Parknr. 

The Thur and Parkur district is inhabited by hin- 
doos and mussulmans, more equally divided than in 
any other part of Sind. Each of these include 
several tribes which are divided into classes. Their 
manners and customs resemble those of Cutchee. 
They are naturally inactive. The chief occupation is 
breeding and grazing cattle, for which they evince 
greater preference than for agricultural pursuits. 
The language in use is a combination of Sindee, 
Marwarree, and Guzerattee, and is called Datee. In 
some parts of the district, they carry on business in 
Guzerattee, but the generality use the Datee, with 
which they are more familiarized. 

Mussulmans. 

IjSyuds ; 2, Beloochee, viz., Ehind, Chandia, Goor- 
gage, Kullohee, Bunglanee, Dulwanee, Sugranee, 
Dhownkee, Luggaree, Nattikanee, Murree, Kuppree, 
Bhoorgee, Khoso^ Noomriah, Bootraneo, Lusharee, 
Bubber, Koriah, Nora, Kolachee, Ziudpooree, Be- 
rohee. 

JhvU. — Cbacher, Kalroo, Kokur, Syal, Poosiah, 
Thyme, Arie, 

otimma^— Summa, Summaja, Dull, Eoahma, 
Oomur,Bumbrai Qailra, Pullee, 8aita,Eajur, Nookry, 
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Powur, Powbore, Hallapotra^ Molla, Diaiy, Dam, 
Sukkerdeonpotra, Kotriah, Vikiab, Dadpotra, Ke- 
riah, Sungrasee, Tbabba, Noree, Seahra, Joga, Jinjee, 
Joonaja, Hingorja,* Hingora, Babun, Kullur, Bakoor, 
Durpar. 

Hindoos. 

Brahmin, Pooskuma, Veeas, Ackaraj, Cavata, 
Josee, Basoo, Cbangangree, Jundria, Probut, Maaara, 
Dhowra, Lora, Mabdave, Yeeasurra, Takoor, Heerow, 
Panah, Kullab, Hojob, Sarsood, Nooriajoor, Sanea* 
churree. 

Soda. 

Sooltan, Bbojraj, Gungdass, Bijara, Sadnor, 
Bhoojbur, Kaluii, Sungrasee, Virjue^, Bbar-MuU, 
Askaran, Ooda, Bbowta, Gagilra, Sutta, Muddat. 

Commercial Tribes. 

Lohana, Kerar, Ooswur, Kutree, Cbepa, Sonara, 
Durze-e, Mallee, Sootar, Ooda, Barber, Eajpoot, 
Dohut, Balwaro, Kavrio, Charnee, Bhuttee, Ehye, 
Dhur, JesBore, Chowan, Jaraja, Purwar, Yurbun, 
Joga. 

Broken tribes. 

Mengwar, Bheel, Colee, Balashaee and Shikaree. 

Miscellaneous races. 

Shaik, Memon, Kunibranee, Gudda, Bujeer, Mo- 
hana, Jokiah, Doukur, Koliah, Amunda, Bbopa, 
Maliur, Hakra. 

Cnptain Postans tells us that the Jut, like 
all the tribes in the Sind countries, are divid«- 
ed into innumerable sub-divisions called 
Koum, and are a liard-workiug oppressed 
race, occupying themselves in rearing camels, 
feeding flocks, or cultivating the soil. They 
are invariably found in large communities, 
often living in temporary huts or ‘wands,* 
and migrating all over Sind and its confines, 
as shepherd?, in search of pasture. Where 
tliis is not the case, they are iarm-servants 
either of the Biluchi chiefs, or wealthy za- 
mindars, who repay their labour with a modi- 
cum of the produce. The Jut in Siud, area 
(juiet inoffensive class, and exceedingly valu- 
able subjects, but have hitherto been much 
depressed. Their women are, throughout 
the country, noted for their beauty and, to 
their credit be it also spoken, for their chas- 
tity. They work as hard as the men, and 
the labour of tending, driving home their 
flocks, milking the cattle, &c., is fairly di- 
vided. The Jut are very numerous and 
form a large division of the population of 
Siud, though seldom found in its towns, be- 
ing dispersed over the whole face of the 
country particularly eastward to the desert 
tract which separates Sind from Outch, 
known as the Ruiin on which this tribe rear 
large flocks of camels. There are other pas- 
toral and peaceable classes besides the Jut, 
of maliomedan persuasion, such as the Khosa 
in Upper Sind, Sikh Lohana in the Delta, 
and emigrants from the Paujab, who have in 
many instances become amalgamated with 
the people of the country. The Khosa be- 
come a predatoiy tribe on the eastern con- 
fines of Sind, verging towards the Catch 
territories, where ^jputs are located they 
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ire yery troublesome. They are also in the 
eastern boundaries, as wandering herdsmen. 
The Daod Putras who inhabit generally the 
country of that name in the north are to be 
met with in vanous parts of Sindh. The 
Sumah are Juts, though they are generally 
known by the former title. Such also are the 
Machi and numerous other 8ub>di visions of 
the Jut ti'ibes. The Jut is as inseparable 
from the camel throughout Sindh, as the 
Arab from his horse in Arabia ; they are in- 
variably camel-drivers and feeders, and are 
consulted on every occasion where the health 
or efficiency of this invaluable animal is in 
question. According to one authority, the 
Jut occupying parts of the ancient Sikh 
territories, are sprung from barbarous hordes 
who emigrated from the plains of Upper Asia, 
but who have now long held the brahman lan- 
guage and belief. Butiftlie Jut of Sind and 
Kauh Gandhava be of the same stock, these 
have become mahomedans. The Jetki is 
everywhere, according to Mr. Masson, the 
language of the Jut. 

The few AfTghan zemindai's settled in the 
north of the province still use the Pushto of 
their forefathers ; but the dialect is not suf- 
ficiently diffused among the people to be in- 
cluded in the languages of Sind. The same 
is the case with pure Panjabi, it is confined 
to the small number of Sikhs who are settled 
in the different cities and towns. The 
generally known tongues are the Belochi, 
the Jataki, the Persian, the Sindhi. 

The Beluchi is a rude, mountain dialect, 
spoken throughout the country called Belu- 
chistan, and by those hill tribes who have mi- 
grated to the plains of Sind. It belongs 
to the Indo-Persian class of languages, and 
though uncultivated, is said to be veiy an- 
cient. It is remarkable for its similarity 
to modern Persian one-half of the words 
appear mere corruptions, or possibly similar 
forms of the polished tongue. Like its sis- 
ter dialects, Braliuiki and Pushtu, the voca- 
bulary contains a few Sanscrit and Arabic 
roots, together with a considerable proportion 
of other words. The latter, however, ap- 
pear not to be the remains of an aboriginal 
tongue, otherwise they would be those ex- 
pressing primary ideas : they are probably a 
new element, introduced by Isolated position 
and the want of a standard of language. As 
must happen among a people divided into 
elans, and separated from each other, the 
dialect abounds ia diversities of words and 
idiom, and being naturally poor, it borrows 
many vocables from the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Its literature is confined to a few 
tales, legends, war songs, and the productions 
of the bhat or Beluch bards. 
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' The earliest names of the inhabitanis 
arb those to be found in the Beglat'^ijiiali 
of A. u. 1625, where Bina, Tak and Nabu* 
miya, are named. The Tahfat-ul-Keram 
names them as the Banya, Tank, Munid and 
Mahroir, but Lieut. Postans names them Nube- 
tell, Tak and Momeed. Of all these the Tak 
alone are now to be traced. Tlie Bina and 
Banya may be the baniah or shop-keeper 
class : the Nabumiya, perhaps foreigners, 
from na not and bhumiya of the soil ; and the 
Nubetah, may be the nao-aita or new-comers. 
Tiiough the older residents in Sind have 
become mahomedans, down to modem times, 
mahomedan converts have been allowed to 
retain their hindoo names. 

The Jat, Jot, Jet, Jut or Jhnt, partly 
hindoo, partly sikh, and partly mahomedan, 
occupy the north-west and bordering provinces, 
also the Paujab and Sind. They all refer to 
the west of the Indus and to Ghazni as their 
original seats, and the Dhe or Pachade reach- 
ed India from the Panjab about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The other section 
is the Hole or Deswale. The Jat seem to 
have descended by the Bolan pass, occupied 
the high pastoral lands about Quettah and 
thence descended into the plains of the Indus 
and to the districts on the east, which they 
still occupy. 

Guda, a race in Sind, from intercourse 
between Siud’hians and Sidi women, they were 
equally slaves with their mothers, and could 
be bought or sold at will. 

When a Sindhi is seen to be in the sakarat 
state (the agonies of death), all present recite 
the shahadat, or confession of the mussulman 
faith. If water from the sacred well, Zam- 
zam, be procurable, it is squeesjed into the 
man’s month, and a traditional saying of the 
Prophet informs his followers that it is a me- 
ritorious deed : the holy fluid, however, is 
not common in Sind. 

The Sindhi very are fond of fighting Ghata 
(rams). The best breed is the large and 
strong black animal of the hills. 

The two gi’eat families of sayyids, viz., 
Hasani and Uosayni, are both numerous 
in Sind. Individuals belonging to the latter 
class have the title of Pir, as Pir Bhawan 
Shah. The Hosayni race is termed Sayyid, 
as Sayyid Jendal Shah. As is usual in 
the Sind province, these two large bodies 
am sub-divided into clans, called after their 
original place ■ of residence, as Bokhari, 
Mathari, Shirazi, Lakhirai, . Lakrulai, &c. 
Most of them are of the Shiah or Rafizi 
persuasion, and therefore they suffered se. 
verely during the various Affghan invasions. 
Many of these Sayyids are learned men, 
much respected by the commonalty, in spite 
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<>f tbe discrepancy of belief. Under tiie 
KaUiosa dynasty they became possessed of 
large landed estates, granted as luam (or free 
gift) in perpetuum. When the Taipurs 
came into power the priesthood declined. 
The other i*eligious families in Sind are — 

1. Kurayshi, or Siddiki, descended from 
Abubakr. They are sufficiently numerous, 
and have the title of Maklidum, or master, 
as Makhdum Nuh Siddiki. Under the head 
Kurayshi (descended from thoKoreisli tribe), 
are included the Faruki family, that claims 
descent from Umar. Their name usually 
begins with Miyan (^ master’), as Miyan 
Ibi-abim Faruki. 

2. Alawi, the posterity of Ali by any of 
his numerous wives, except Fatimah. They 
are all Shiahs, are not often met with, and 
bear the title of Khwajo, ‘ sir,’ e. g., Khwajo 
Murad Ali. 

3. Abbasi, the descendants of Abbas, very 
numerous in Sind. They are called Mullo 
(‘priest’), or Buzurg (the ‘great’), e. g.^ 
Buzurg Maaruf Abbasi. 

The other families, such as the Hatnzawi, 
Musawi, Razawi, Mahdawi, &c., &c., so com- 
mon in different parts of the mahomedan 
world, are here either unknown, too inconsi- 
derable to merit any notice, or included under 
the above three heads. 

The Affghans, or Pathans, are generally 
found about Hyderabad, and in the north of 
Sind. Many of them have been settled in 
the country for some generations, and be- 
come possessed of considerable lauded pro- 
perly. 

The women of Sind dress gaily, in bodices 
worked over with variously coloured silks in 
many patterns, into which they frequently 
insert pieces of looking-glass. There was, 
in Sind, in the time of the Amirs, a system 
of slavery eommon to it and all the countries 
to the north-west, viz., that of fathers selling 
their daughters as wives when very young, 
as also of the sale of girls for the zenanas 
of the wealthy. The Affghans are particu- 
larly distinguished for this traffic in Sind, 
but it is after all very limited. Hindoos are 
dispersed over the whole of Sind : in the 
wildest fastnesses of theBeluchi tnountaitis, 
in the deserts and smallest collection of 
huts ill the jungles of the plains, a hindoo 
and his shop of tobacco, spices, groceries, 
or cloths, is sure to be found ; but their 
principal localities are in Northern Sind 
at Shikarpur, and in Southern Sind at the 
port o^ Karrachi. The hindoo merchants or 
bankers have agents in the most remote parts 
of Central Asia, and could negociate bills 
upon Candahar, Kelat, Cabul, Khiva, Herat, 
Bokhara, or any other of the marts in that 
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direction. The population of Sind has been 
estimated in round numbers at about a 
million. Hindoos seem to have come from 
Amritsur, Multan and the north. They are 
divided into two great classes, Lohana and 
Bhotia. The language of Sind is of hindi 
origin, being a still greater corruption from 
the Sanscrit than that spoken in the Guzerat 
peninsula : it is written in a peculiar charac- 
ter, called the Khuda Wadi, and the hin^ 
does keep all their own accounts and cor- 
respondence in it. The higher orders of the 
Sindiare' fond of being uncivil to strangers, 
particularly if the latter permit it, but like 
true orientals, they seldom venture upon 
rudeness when they expect a rebuff. The 
easiest way of treating such individuals, is by 
a display of anger proportioned to the offence, 
or by some fiercely satirical reply. Sindi 
women are of fairer complexion and finer fea- 
tures and form than those of Western India : 
the latter, however, are superior in grace and 
delicacy of make. Sindi women are most 
indecent in their language, especially in abuse; 
they have very few expressions peculiar to their 
sex, but deliberately select the worst words 
used V>y the men. The prostitutes in Sind 
are of two kinds. The Rangeli, or Khobli, 
is a low courtezan of the Jatki race, from 
the districts of Ubbo and Jhangsiyal. They 
inhabit villages on the main roads, and support 
themselves and the men by tlie contributions 
of travellers. Some of these women have very 
fine features and forms, particularly in early 
youth. Another and a more respectable class 
is the Kanyari, who, like the niiutch girl of 
India, generally unites the occupation of 
dancing with the immoral part of her pro- 
fession. The principal of the cultivating and 
pastoral classes in Sind are the Jut, who in 
I all probaliility are the aboriginal hindoo in- 
habitants converted to Islam Um. The Sindi- 
ans, those particularly of Upper Sind and 
the interior, are a very pastoral people, who 
breed and tend vastiiuml^rs of cattle. 

Rennell, and Pottinger, notice the striking 
resemblance between Sind andEgypt,theievel 
plain of each, the noble river annually overflow- 
ing and fertilizing the soil to a <*ertain distance 
on both sides, and the sandy desertand range of 
mountains on right and left, Strabo, (Geogr. 
Lib. XV,) and Arrian, (Hist. Itul., c. 2,) com- 
pare the Del ta of the river Indus to that formed 
by the Nile ; and both, after Eratosthenes, 
declare India limited by the Indus westward. 
Yet, in this direction, modern Sind extends 
considerably beyond the river ; whilst, it m 
generally assigned to. The more habitable 
part of Sind is a long narrow tract of coun- 
try, yearly fertilized by the inundation of the 
Indus, with shifting sand-heaps on the east, 
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;|Hid Imik stony moantsins oh the west. East- 
ward, Sind is bounded by some of the most 
desert portions of Bkawulpore, Jeysulmir and 
Balmir, a dependency of Joodhpur, and the 
eastern portions of Sind itselii for from ten 
to sixty miles within the frontier, are desert 
wastes. Northwards and westwards are 
rugged ranges of inliospitable stone heaps, 
Yaiying in height from 2,000 to 5,000 feet, 
where inhabitants, animal life, vegetation 
and water ara altogether wanting and divide 
the province from the territories of the many 
Belooch clans that comiiose the kingdom of 
Kelat. In the Delta of the Indus, expansive 
lakes called “Dhund” abound ; from the 
easternmost mouth of the Indus to the Kura- 
chee harbour, nearly the whole coast is a net 
work of channels, marine, lagoons, and of 
sand-banks and mud-banks, more or less cover- 
ed by each advancing tide. The contrasts 
presented by this province are striking : in 
the central tracts liable to inundation, are 
picturesque looking villages with, in the cold 
season, waving fields, beautiful small lakes, 
and the laud throughout its length and breadth, 
partitioned by numerous canals and irrigation 
channels, but outside of the fertilized tracts 
are bare mountains and sandy deserts. To 
the west the Mekran coast, as far as Gwader, 
much I'esembles Sind and tlie Kelat hills and 
the immediate neighbourhood of Muscat and 
the coast for a few miles on each side of 
Muscat is much like Aden. 

The method of closing water-courses adopt- 
ed by labourers is peculiar to Sind : they 
are attended in their work by musicians, 
and the excitement is kept op by beating 
drums and blowing horns : without the.«e they 
make no progress, but w'ith them the canal- 
diggers of Sindh will do more manual labour 
than any natives of India ; they work unin- 
terruptedly for twelve hours, and use a large 
hoe called a powrah, with a short handle. 
The period for clearing the water-courses is 
the first appearance of a rise in the river 
(March or April.) The seasons for crops in 
Sind are two, Uabi, or spring, and Kliarif, 
or autumn, the produce varying in portions 
of the country : these divisions of the year do 
not apply to climate, for they hardly exist. 
Saltpetre abounds in the soil of Sind, par- 
ticularly the lower country, and is collecl«<l 
iu great quantities. In many districts the 
surface of the land is covered with a saline 
effloresence. Sind is not a wool-producing 
country, though it is to be obtained in its 
western confines to a great extent, particu- 
larly in Cutchi and the Jhalawan mountains 
of the Brahui : the hindoos of tlie country 
carry on the trade, and thus much of the 
article coming into the Bombay market 
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through Sind is misnamed Sindkn wool.; 
many districts, however, accessible tSiroii^h 
Sind and the Indus, yield this important 
article abundantly ; that furnished by tlie 
Kelat ten'itories finds its way to Bombay vift 
the mountainous road to Sonmiani. The 
timber .of Sind, though it may be con- 
sidered inexhaustible in quantity, is generally 
■inditferent. The principal jungle trees are 
the tamarisk and baiibul (this latter is a spe- 
cies of Acacia.) The hunting grounds are 
rich in the babul and other Acaoese. 

The alcoholic drinks principally used are 
two in number, viz., 1, (}ura jo darun, made 
from molasses with Babnl bark and other 
ingredients. Though fiery and disagreeable 
in flavour, the people of Sind are remarkably 
I fond of it, and some will finish as much as a 
I bottle a day ; they drink it out of small cups, 
containing about a tea-spoonful, and repeat 
the dose every quarter of an hour ; 2, Kat- 
tala jo darun, a spirit extracted from dates, 
and very generally drunk by the lower orders. 
It is hot and nauseous. The principal wines, 
if they can be so called, are — 

Anguri, made of the Sindh grape at 
Hyderabad, Sehwan and Shikarpur. It is 
generally qualified with the spirit of Gur. 
When wine is made of dried grapes, it is 
called Kishmishi. 

Sonfi, extracted from aniseed with Gur 
brandy ; it is considered a superior kind of 
drink. 

Mushki, perfumed with musk and oilier 
perfumes. 

Turanji, extracted from citron peel. 

Misri, made with sugar-candy, and per- 
fumed. It is one of the most expensive pre- 
parations. 

Gulabi, perfumed with rosewater. 

Kaysari, coloured with saffron. 

Very few Sindi would be restrained from 
theft by a feeling of honesty, or sense of 
duty ; though at the same time, the name 
of thief is ofieiisive to them. This is not 
always the case among uiicivilized tribes. 
Some of the chiefs of elans did not object to 
onl 'i* robbery and divide the spoils with the 
thieves. Many took a pride in this proce- 
dure, as the non-interference of the native 
governments was considered to be a tacit 
admission of their being superior to the laws. 
The robber chiefs on the frontier were paid 
l>y the Ameers, and yet levied a black mail 
from travellers, and on occasions robbed them 
also. . The people of the plains erected 
Thullee or Martello towers, capable of con- 
taining from twenty to fifty men, or built 
mud forts, with ramparts and battlemeuts, 
surrounding a space of. level ground, where 
their cattle might be in safety wheo a raid was 
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Jalii of the Oxus, who are coupled together 
expected. Towards Kusmore, on tlie north- 
west frontier, (he former traveller would im- 
mediately remark the number of maimed and 
wounded cultivators. Before the British took 
possession of the country, this was one of the 
points which the hill robbers often attacked. 

In Siinrii the ‘son’ or “sugnn” is a kind of 
divination by means of the position of birds 
and beasts, their cry, the direction of their 
flight, and other such particulars. 

In Lower Sind, in the Kurracdii oolleo- 
torate, are brahmins from the Kokun and 
Mahratta country, Guzorat and Nagar. There 
are also, however, Gour brahmans, tlui Sar- 
sat or Sindi and the Pokarna from .rcysuhnir. 
In the Hyderabad <lisirict, they are ev(Mi IVoiii 
more distant countries, from the Drkhaii, 
Telingana, Dravi la, (he Carnatic and ICanonj. 

Kkatri, or KshtUri^ occur both in Hyder- 
abad and Knrra(di(‘e. | 

Vaish^ of these arc several tribes, seem- j 
ingly embracing all who engage in tralfic and j 
banking. In Kurracheeare the Amil, Godi, 
Kanooga, Mahajan, Merani and Waiihia ; 
and in Hyderabad also the Lohana, Bhaitia, 
Bhabera, Panjabi, Mehisirri, Oosuwar, Suh- 
wani, Khalsa and Shahdadpuri. 

Sndra hindoos, are the Bagoi, Jakhiri, Jey- 
sulmiri, Khutti, Kulul, Kunni, Lohar, Mochi, 
Ode, Sochi, Sonara, Sootar, Thnmboolee. 

General Cunningham mentions tiiat the 
Maud tribe have occupied Lower Sind in 
great numbers from the beginning of tin? 
Christian era. Kdrisi describes the Maud as 
a numerous and brave tribe who occupi- 
ed the desert on the borders of Sind and 
India, and extended their wanderings as far 
asAlor on ihe north, Mek ran on the west, 
and Mamehel for Uuiarkot) on the east. Ilm 
Haukal records that “ the Mauds dwell on 
the banks of the Mihran, from the boundary 
of Multan to the sea, and in the desert be- 
tween Mekran and Famhal (or IJmarkot.) . 
The-y have many cattle-sheds and pasturages, . 
and form a large population.” Ilashid-ud- I 
din locates them in Sind at a still earlier; 


by Pliny, must be the Sacae Indo-Scytliians, 
who occupied the Punjab and Sind, and 
who under the name of Mand and Zut of 
the early mahomedau authors, were in full 
possession of the valley of the Indus towards 
the end of the 1 7 tli century. Lastly, Wilford’s 
surveyor, Moi^al Beg, writes Mandy ala, which 
is also the loim that Ife received from two dif- 
ferent p(M*sons, while in General Court’s map 
it is spelt Mamriala. To this people lie refers 
the name of Miimagar, or * city of the Min,’ 
which was the capital of Lower Sind in the 
second century of the Christian era . That Min 
I was a Scythian name in use is known from 
i its occurrence in (he list of Isi<lor of Kharax 
as one of the efties of Sakastcnc or Scjistaii. 

I The actual position of Minnagar is unknown 
j and there arc but few data to guide us 
I in attempting to fix its site. If right in 
identifying Min-nagar, or the ‘city of the 
Min,’ with Manabari, or the ‘place of the 
Mand,’ tliere can bo little doubt that the 
great Indo-Sc^j^thian eapitnl \vas at Thatha. 
He adds that the Agari is a wtll-knowii 
caste, of low degree, who are employed in 
the manufacture of ^itchcson\s Tvea^ 

ticSj Engagements and Sunnudsy VoL vii, 
/)/?. 14-1»3; 'fod^s Rajasthan^ Vois. i, vi, 
pp. 244-45 ; Elliot's [lisiory of the Punjab^ 
j V oL i, pp. (53, 489, 498; Postft7i\s Personal 
I Observations^ pp, 3, 9, 64, 65, 66, 69, 73, 

I 74, 86,88, 95, 99, 1 10 ; Massoit's Journeys^ 
j VoL i, p. 374 ; VignCy Travels ; Posfdit's 
Sindh „ p. 359 ; Barton s Sindh ^ pp, 164, 
167-68, 232-34, 276, 288, 296 to 299, 376, 
390; Oaselvjfs TrftvffSy Vnl. i, />. 149; 
Hindoo Infanticide^ p. I 70 ; l\tn7tant's 
doosta7i^ Vol, i, p/;. 1 and 2 ; Renncirs Me- 
nwi7\ pp, 94-98; Rawli7ison, llei'ody Vol, ii, 
p, 495 ; Smith's Dictionary of the Bihle^ Vol, 
i, p. 867 ; Catntinghatn s Ancient Geoy, of 
India,, pp, 251, 265, 278, 290-92; Geid. 
Mereweather in lilteris. See Bljiamta, Hindoo, 
Iinlia, Inscriptions, Jat, Jell, JnnagnrghjKalora, 
Kandahar, Kattywar, Kclat, Khajah, Khosah, 
Kiang. Khyber, Krishna, Kurrachee, Punjab, 
Sanatoria. 


period. According to his account, Med and | ^IXDABAL, sec Chenah. 

Zat, two descendants of Ham, tlie sou of ! SINDBAI), a voyager, well known to 
Noah, were the progenitors of the people of Europe us having his history incorporated in 
Sind prior to the Mahahharata. The name! ; tli(5 Thousand and one Nights, Injt they form 
is variously written as Mer, Med, Mand, in Arabic a distinct and separate work, which 
in all of which forms it is found even at j Baron Walkciiaer (in Noiivelles Annales des 
the present day. To these ho would add j Voyages, tom. liii, p. 6) regards of equal 
Mind, which is the form of (he name given : value with those of SoUrnan and Abu Said, 
by Masndi. He identifies ibis people^ with Ilis first voyage app(‘ars to have been to the 
the Medi and Mumlrneni of the classical Western Coast of India when the Bejaniiggur 
writers ; and as their name is foninl in dynasty ruled, as he calls it ^laharaj. Rlhn, 
northern India from the beginning of the was the termination of his second voyilge, 
Christian era downwards and not before that and was probably the Malay Peninsula as )io 
time, he concludes that the Mandrucui uud describes it as producing camphor. And in 
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his third Toyage the island ferocious 

savages seems to liave been the Andamans. 
Hie fourth voyage would seem to have been 
the coast of Malabar, whence he went to the 
island of Naoaus apparently the Nicobars, 
thence in six days to the island of Kela, 
w'hich Baron Walkenaer recognises as Que- 
dah in the Malay peninsula. In his filYli 


8IKPIA. 

tical with the indigenous names of the river 
ludia, “ Hindu,” or ** Sindliu,” and agaih with 
the ancient name of the country as it appears 
in thQ Vendidad, “ Hapto- Hendu.” The 
native form “Sindus” is noticed by Pliny 
(vi, 23). But though the name of ludia 
occurs so seldom, in the Old Testament, the 
people and productions of that country 


voyage where he is shipwrecked and becomes i must have been tolerably well known to 
the victim of the Old Man of* the Sea, the site is j the Jews. There is undoubted evidence 


Supposed again to be tlic Malabar Coast. 
After his escape he visited the Maldives, Cape 


that an active trade was carried on between 
India and Western Asia: the Tyrians estab- 


Comoriii, for aloes wood, and to the Gulf of i lished their depots on. the shores of the 
Mauar for pearls. In bis sixth voyage, lie is ) Persian gulf, and pi*ocured “liorns of ivory,” 
thrown on an island where superb aloe wood ‘‘ broiilered work and ricli apparel” (Kz. xxvii, 
trees, Saiity and Comari, ^vere growing, lo, 21), by a route which crossed the Ara- 
whence he finds his ^vay to Serendib, tlie I bian desert by land, and then follow^ed the 
present Ceylon, which was the object of his ! <!oasts of the Indian o(;ean liy sea. The trade 
seventh and last voyage where he was sent ! opened by Solomon with 0|>hir through the 
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as an ambassador from calijdi llaroou oor 
Kaslieed. — Ind, in the 1 o Cent. 

SINDIIAKATEi:, Saxs., to cut a pass- 
age, from sindha, ami krit, to cut. 


Red Sea chiefly consisted of Indian articles, 
algummim, ‘‘sandal-wood,” kophim, “apes,” 
rliucciim, “peacocks,” are of Indian origin, 
(Humboldt Kosmos, ii, 133); to which we 


SINDI, the language of Sind. Some of j may add the Hebrew names of the “topaz,” 
the Hindi tongues, such a.s Ka.Jimiri, Uria | pitdah, derived from the Sanscrit pita . — MnU 
and Gnzerati are the languages spoken in the ler^s Lectures^ p. 2lo. See Hindoo, India, 
smallest limit. But the Jalaki, Simli, Panjabi, ludu.s. Jat, BliaratJi, Bliaratu Versha, Sind. 
Ilarauti, Marwari, ami Konivani, are other . SINDI A, the title of the ruling family of 
Hindi dialects. This tongue has the dialect of Gwalior. The Simlia I’amily, now tlicG walior 
the Siraiki of UpperSind, containing numerous | rajas, camb from a family near Sattarah. The 
Jutki words. The Kaclii, has in it elements ; first, 1724, Kanoj(‘.e Siiidia was an oflicer in the 
of the Guzorati. That of the lnnit(*rs and pesliwu's army : in lH2o, Baiza Bai, widow 
tanners. l)c<II\ is another dialect, l)Ut tlie of Doulut jtao, adopted Jankuji, who assumed 
language of Lar is purest. See Hindu. j th(5 n‘ins ol' government in 1833. Uajputunali 

SINDIIIT, or Indus river, see India. [<>»dy has 123,000 scpiaro miles, with a popu- 

SINDHU. India was first knoAvn fo the' lation of ten millions. It eonlains the British 
Chinese in the time of tlic empe ror Wu-ti of district of Ajinir, ami Mlmirw^Hrah ; M(‘y>var, 
the late Ilaii dynasty, in the second <!entniy ; Marwar and Jeypoor, are considered first 
before Christ. Il was IIkmi called Yuan-In, riass principalities ranking wdthSindhia, Hoi- 
or Yin-tii, that is Hindu, and Sliindi, or Sin- kar and Bliojial, ami tlieie are eighty of the 
dhu. At later dale it was named Thian- second class and eighty of the third class, 
tu ; and this is the form which the historian Jeypore is the most \vf‘altliy and its public 
Mnt-waii-lin has adojited. Siudlm was taken , revenue amounts to £440,000 or nearly Jiulf a 
from theRomans, the Romans f rom the Gre(*ks, : million sterling ; this is excluding the in- 
the Greeks from the Pei sians. It is only in i comes of its vassals, which amount to nearly as 
Persian that an initial .vis changed int(»//, which mmdi more. The revenues of five other 
initial Awns as usual <lropped in (ireck. It ; piiiicipalities range between £200,000 and 
is only in Persian that tin? conniry of the J £300,000, and three more btdween £100,000 
Sindliu (Sindhii is the Sanscrit name for and £ 1 oO.OOO. In all, the revenues of the 19 
river), or of the seven Sindliu, could liave , slates are estimated at £2,3o0,000, of which 
been called Ilindia or rmlia instead ofSindia. ' £l,o00,000 are raised from the land. If to 
Unless the foilowersofZonister had pronounced this lie added flic income of va.^sals holding 
every s like h. we should m;ver liave heard j their estates on feudal and military tenure, 
of the West Indies. The iiamcj of India i. e., ! the gross pnldic revenno wdll amount to 
//orfrf/z, does not occur ill flu; J>il)Ie l»(d*ore the i .about £4,o00,000 sterling. In most of tho 
book of Esther, where it is noticed as the chiefsliips, the land revenue is raised in kind, 
limit of the territories of Aliasucrus in the i The ediielV share of the gross produce varies 
east, as Ethiopia was in the west (i, 1 ; viii, 9) ; | in difl'erent localities from 30 to 55 per cent., 
the names are similarly connected by Hero- j which is much higher than ordinary in dis- 
dotus (vii, 9.) The Hebrew form “ Hoddu” i tricts of British India. After the land rc- 
is an abbreviation of ilonudu. which is idcJi* i venue that from the customs and tribute, 
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form thfe chief items. The courts have no 
written codes, but many civil cases are settled 
by arbitration or puncbayet, and about four or 
five hundred iuterfeudatoiy cases are dis- 
bursed by courts of vakils, presided over by 
the political agents. Jey pore has a good col- 
lege, and, as alsoBhurtpore and Mliow, have 
good central and district and village schools. 
The Odeypore school also is well spoken of. 
The principal centres of trade are Bailee in 
the S. West ; Jaira Puttun in the S. East 
and Ajmir and Tonk in central Rajpntannh. 
The military establishments and armed jK>li<^e 
maintained by the chiefs number llj^OO 
horse and 63,000 foot, but by calling out 
feudal quotas, the horse could be doubled and 
the foot largely increased, but tln^y are all 
badly mounted and equipped. As tributaries^’ 
against a disciplined foo, tlioy would be valu- 
less exee])t to guard communicarioiis or aid 
in the defence of fortified positions. M)liole- 
pore in Rajputanab has 1,250 sq. miles wifb 
192,382 inhabitants. Sbekawaitccs j)eople 
from the earliest times have been rob))ers and 
a<ldicted to the most cruel ami worst of 
crimes; up to 1868, it continucnl simply a 
country of robbers. Tliey <!arry on their 
depredations at long distances from their 
homes, to which they return by rapid inarclies, 
and share their plunder to i)ay for the pro- 
tection at times wliich their own chiefs afford 
them. Ranajee, tb(3 first memb(‘r of the 
Sindia family of note, commenced bis career 
as the carrier of the slippers of Balajee 
Rao, peisliwa. His care in the p(!rfbrmance 
of this. menial duty attracted his master’s 
attention, who appointed him to a command 
in the pagah or stable horse. From this his 
rise to the fyst rank of Mahratta chiefs was 
rapid. He died in Malwa where he had acquir- 
ed some possessions, and was succeeded in the 
headship of the family by Madliojec Sindia, 
his second sou. Madhqjee Sindia was pre- 
sent at the battle of Paniput, in wl)ich lie 
was severely wounded. After the disastrous 
flight of the Mahrattas, Siudia’s family, like 
other Mahratta chiefs, lost their jiossessioiis 
in Malwa. On the return of the Mahrattas 
to Hindostan in 1764, the most active of the 
predatory leaders was Sindia, wJiose formid- 
able army, organised under French officers, 
made him in reality the ruler of Hindostan, 
though nominally the servant of the peish- 
wa. Madhojee Sindia played a most im- 
portant part in the struggle which took 
place for the peishwnship after the death 
of Madho Rao, Bulbd. lie was the chief 
support (If the party of Nana Furnaves. 
Pea(;e was concluded witli iIkj Mahratta by 
the treaty of Salbyo in 1781, Sindia being 
the mutual guarantee of both powers for its 
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observance. Under the 3rd Article of this 
treaty, the right of the British government 
to the Pergunnah and town of Barooch was 
recognised. By the treaty of Salbye the in- 
dependendent power of Madhojee Sindia, in 
his relation to the British government, 
first recognised, but in all other respects he 
continued ostentatiously to proffer subjection 
to the peishwa. Madhojee Sindia died in 
1794 and was succeeded by his grand nephew 
Dowlut Rao Sindia who was too young to carry 
out any ilangerous designs which Madhojee 
Sindia who died in 1794 might have! ent(»rLain- 
' ed. During the distractions which followed 
I on the peishwa Madho Rao Narain, Sindia "was 
I able to place Baji Rao in power. The power 
of Sindia, whose army was commanded by 
' French officers, was at tliis time most danger- 
; ous to the British government. When by 
; the treaty of Basseiu the British government 
! bad recovered its influence at Poona and 
I established a subsidiary force there, Dowlut 
I Rao Sindia entered into a league with the 
i rajah of l>ei*ar to defeat the objects of the 
j treaty, and he oppos(»d General Wellesley’s 
plan. In the campaign which followed, the 
! power of Sindia was completely broken, both 
in Upper and Central India| and he was 
compelled to sue for peace, and to sign tlie 
treaty of Surjee Anjeiiguam in 1803, by 
I which he was strip[)ed of liis territories in 
! Hindustau and south of the Adjunta hills, 

! with the exception of some liereditary vil- 
i iages, and resigned his claims on his former 
: feudatory rajahs with whom the British go- 
' vernineiit had made treaties. A subsequent 
! treaty was concluded on the 23rd Novem- 
; her 1805, but Sindia countenanced the pin- 
! darahs in 1817. The subsequent open defee- 
I tion of the peisliwa and the rajah of Bemr 
I shook the steailfastue.ss of Sindia to his 
I engagements. The strong fortress of Aseer- 
I gurh was not surrendered as stipulated by the 
I treaty, and it therefore became Rfecessary to 
reduce it by force. lu the captured fort a 
lett(n* was found in which Sindia directed tJie 
governor to obey all orders of the peishwa, 
who, by attacking the Residem^y at Poonah, 
had declared war with the British govern- 
ment. In consequeiurc of this want of good 
faith Sindia was required permanently to 
cede the fort of Aseergurh. Dowlut Rao 
Sindia died in March 1827. He left uo 
sou, and had repeatedly evaded the advice 
of the Resident to adopt a successor, leaving 
it to the British government to do what 
they might thirik proper. In accordance, 
however, with what was believed to be the 
last wislies of Dowlut Rao, a youth of eleven 
years named Moogiit Rao, of an obscure 
brancli ol* the family, but declared to be tlie 
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nearest relation of Dowliit Rao, was adopted, 
anarried to the grand daughter of Dowlut Bao 
by Baiza Bn! and placed in power with the 
title of Ali Jah Jankojee Rao Sindia under 
the regency of Raiza Bai. Tlie Baiza Bai 
acknowledged this succession most reluc- 
tantly, and maintained that it was her lute 
Imsband’s intention that she should hold 
the regency during her life. The I'es- 
traints under which the youth was held 
by the regent became at last intolerable \ ended in the total defeat of the Gwalior 
to him and he dcd from the palace and took ! army, and the conclusion of a treaty by 
refuge with the Resident. A reconciliation l which it was agreed that territory yielding 
was with diiUcnlty effected, but ns govern- eighteen lakhs a year should be ceded to the 
ment gave no dednite decision on the rights British government for the maintenance of a 
of the parties, the seeds of dissension remained contingent force, and other hinds for the 
and the quarrel final ly came to a crisis in i pn}'nicut of the debts of the state to the 
1833. The Buiza Bai’s rule had become British government and the expenses of the 
most unpopular and the cause of the young war ; that the array should be redui’od 
maharajah was espoused by a large portion ‘ to 6,000 cavalry, 3,000 infantry and 200 
of the army, the Bai was compelled to retire j gunners with 32 guns ; that the government, 
from the Gwalior territory, and the malm- during the minority should be conducted ai;- 
rajah was acknowledged by the British go- cording to the advice of the British Resident ; 
vernment. To such a length was the prin-.l and that the just territorial rights of the 
ciple of absolute neutrality carried at this Gwalior state should be mnintuined by the 
time, that government declared its indiffer- British government. From this time till the 
euce as to which of the two ruled. Rajun mutinies of 1837 there was little change in 
Khan, a Pindarec leader, brother of the no- ! the ridations of the British government with 
torious Chectoo, had received a life-grant ! the Gwalior state. By the mutiny of the con- 
oflan ds in Shuja Wnipore. The rule of tingeut in June 1837, the political agent was 
maharajah Jankojee Sindia was very weak, forced to quit Gwalior. In June 1858 the 
Although the Baiza Bai had no strong maharajah was deserted by his troops on the 
party within Gwalior territories she did not approach of the rebels under Tantia Topee. 
' cease to intrigue and to use freely for this Uc and his minister were compelled to flee 
purpose a sum of Rs. 37,00,000 which she to Agra. On J 9th June, Gwalior was re-taken 
had been awarded as her private property, by Sir Hugh Rose’s force and the maharajah 
Jankojee Sindia died on 7th February 1843, was re-established in his palace. From that 
, he had no children and hud expressed date the confidence of tJie maharajah was eu- 
no wish regarding the succession altlioiigh tirely withdrawn from his minister to whom 
repeatedly and earnestly urged by the Rcsi- he conceived an intense dislike. DinkurRao 
dent to do so. Tara Ranee, however, the was at last removed from office in December 
maharajah’s w'idow, a young girl of twelve 1859, and Balajee Chimnajee was appointed 
years of age, with the concurrence of the in his stead with the concurrence of the 
chiefs of die state and the army, adopt- British govcruinent. Since that time the 
ed Bugeerut Rao, sou of JIunwunt Rao, maharajah has him.se]f superintended the 
usually called Babajee Sindia, the nearest whole of his affairs. For liis -services during 
though a very distant relative of the maha- the mutinies, Sindia received a Sunnud 
rajah, and the adoption was recognized by the conferring on him the right of adoption. 
British government. The boy was then He was also informed that lands yielding 
about eight years of age. He as.sumcd the three lakhs of rupees a year would be added 
title of Ali Jah Jyojce Rao Sindia. The to his teiTilories ; that permission would be 
Mama Sahib, who appeared to possess the given to him to raise his infantry from 3,000 
greatest influence and was attached to Brit- to 5,000 men, and his artillery from 32 to 36 
ish interests, was chosen by tlie chiefs as guns ; that the arrears due to the British 
regent. But troubles again arose through government on account of the deficiency in 
the instigations of Dada Khasji 'Wala who revenues of the districts assigned under the 
was at length delivered up. Tt remained treaty of 1844 would be remitted, and that no 
now only to uegociate measures foi* the payments would in futuro be claimed should 
formation of an efficient government and these revenues fall short of eighteen lakbs ; 
the reduction of the army. For this pur- and the annual payment of rupees 10,000 out 
pose an interview was agreed upon be- of the revenues of Burwa Saugor in the 
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tween the governor-general and the n^aha- 
rajnh whidh ^as to take place' at Hiitgoonn 
on 26th December 1843. The day passed 
\yithout the appearance of tlie mahai-anee 
and her son, -who were hold in restraint by 
the mutinous troops. On the 29th Decemlier 
when the British army was-takiug up its ad- 
vanced ground, it was fired on by the Gwalior 
troops. The battles of Maharajpore and 
Punniar were fought the same day and 
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JbanBi district would be heredilaiy. These 
modtfitiatioQs of^ the treaty of 1844 were 
embodied in a new treaty concluded on 
12th December 1860. The rajah of Amjhe- 
ra, tributary to Siiidia, paid annually to the 
Gwalior state a tribute of rupees 35,000 
uuder an engagement mediated by the British 
government. This tribute was part of the 
sums assigned in 1844 for the payment of the 
contingent, and is now payable by Sindia to 
the British government under the treaty of 
1860. Besides this the mahartijah eon tributes 
Halee rupees 20,000 towards the payment of 
the Malw^a Bhccl corps. Formerly Sindia 
contributed only rupees 8,000 to this corps, 
and the rajah of Anijhera contributed rupees 
4,000. But when Amjliera was confiscated 
and made over to Sindia in cons(?(|uence of 
the rebellion of the rajah in 1857 it was 
made subject to a payment of rupees 20,000, 
no further contribution being required on ac- 
count of Gwalior. Including the cessions to 
Sindia under the treaty of 18()0, the territories | 
of the Gwalior state are estimated to confain 
a population of about 2,500,000 souls and to 
yield a revemue of rupees 9o,09, 102, of which j 
rupees 78,38,900 are derived from the land j 
tax, rupees 14,70,202 fi om customs, and the j 
rest from the tribuies of f(‘udatories. The 1 
customs revenue is realized from transit duties j 
on iron, tobacco, sugar, and salt, all other | 
articles being free, and from Jaghire and 
other local taxes. No transit duties are 
tiiken on the portion of the Agra and 
Bombay road and its branches passing ■ 
through Siiulia’s territories or on the roads 
connecting Gwalior w'ith Etawah and Fur- 
rukliabad, Duttia and flhansi and Calpee. 
After the capture of Gwalior by the force 
under Sir l\ugh Hose iu 18o8, the fort ol' 
Gwalior coiitiiiucd to be lielJ by Britiuh 
troopa. During the negocintious, however, 
which ciulod iu the treaty of 12th December j 
1860, Lord Canning promised that the fort] 
should bo restored to Sindia, when this could j 
with safety lie done. It was, however, final- 
ly decided in 1 864, that the cantonmeut of 
Moi’ar should be maiutained, and it therefore j 
became necessary that the Gwalior fort sliould ' 
continue to be garrisoned by British troops. 
Gwalior is the capital of the maharajah 
Sindia. — Treaties, Engag,eme»ts and Sun- 
nuds, Vol. iv, pp. 199, 200, 203-204, 207- 
208, 211-12. vii,p. 391 ; Annals of Indian 
Administration ; Friend of India, October 
1868. See Perron, Thomas, Mahratta govern- 
ments in India. 

SINDICA, also Punarnava, Sans. Boer- 
faaavia tuberosa, also Diospyros embiyopteris. 

SINDl EODl, Malbal. Cocculus cordi- 
foliue.^ 


SINDJAVI, see Kurdistan. 

SINDOMANA, or Sehwan, capital of Sam- 
bus. See Kabul. 

SINDOO, Cheeueh, Vuraitcli, Chhuttfaeh, 
Sidhoo, Kureka, or Kurreal, Goudul, &c., 
are Jat sub-divisions iu the Panjab. 

SINDIIOL, Hind, llhurnniis virgatus. 

SINDU, or Suruswati, see Hindu.- 

SINDUB, Guz., Hind, lied lead. 

SINDUllA, Sans. Red lead. 

SlNDUllAM, properly Senduram, Tel. 
Red lead. 

SINDURI CIIETTU, Tel. Rottlera 
tiuctoria. 

SINDUVA CHETTU, Tel. Acacia spe- 

ciosa. 

SINDUYA, Sans., also Siudhuka, Sans. 
Vitex negundo. 

SING, Cluz., Hjnd, Horn. 

SING. No nation is more cIo.sely united 
by the ties of elun.^ihip, which they designate 
by the word sing, than the Chinese. All the 
many millions are divided into rather more 
than 400 sing ; those who belong to the same 
sing, consider encli other as relations, descend- 
ed from the same ancestor, and bound iu duty 
to lend mutual help. This excelleut custom 
degenerates frequently into that exclusive 
partiality, which is so repugnant to the spirit 
of true philanthropy. Une sing is opposed to 
the other, one clan oppresses the otlier ; they 
proceed even so far as to engage in open hos- 
tilities. The ties of nearer relationship are 
still closer. A Chinese is taught by his sages 
to love his relations. — Gutzluff's Chinese 
Uistnry, Vol. i, p. 207. 

SINGAHAU, Bend. Nyctauthes arbor 
trlstis. 

SINGALESE, the people of Ceylon. See 
Singhalese. 

SINGAPORE. The island of Singapore, 
at the southern extremity of the Malay 
peninsula, in lat. I’17“N., long. lOS'oO* E., 
is separated from the continent by a narrow 
strait, iu some places less than a mile iu 
width. The island is 23 miles in length, and 
about a third of that distance iu breadth, has 
nil area of 206 square miles, and a population 
of 60,000, of whom a very large proportion 
are Chinese emigrants. 

The settlement was obtained by purchase 
from the sultan of Johore ou the mainland iu 
the year 1819, and has since rapidly risen to ■ 
importance. It is attached to the Bengal 
presidency. The town of Singapore, on the 
S. E. coast of the island, contains a number 
of public edifices, several churches, and an 
Anglo-Indian college. The island consists of a 
number of low hills and ridges with narrow 
and rather swampy dats intervening. In 
several places the sea-face is elevated but the 
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SIXOAPORE. SIXQARA. 

gi*eater portion of the cii‘cumferonce is fring- The Chinese catty weighs 22| Sp, dollars, 
ed by a pretty deep belt of mangrove forest. Rice is sold by the royan of 40 piculs.^ The 
Bukit Timah is a granitic hill, about 530 feet native merchants buy imported produce from 
High, but the i*e6t of the island is <*ompo8ed j the islands by the Malay picul, but sell it by 
of sedimentary rocks, amongst which sand- j the Chinese picul. Singapore timber is con- 
stone occupies a prominent filace. There are j v<yed in huge rafts, 500 or 600 feet long and 
other elevations on the island known as 1 60 or 70 feet broad with atap-leafed houses 
Oxleys, Scoits, Guthries, iSbc., hills. Singa- | on the top : each raft containing about 2,000 
pore was first settled in a. d. 1160, by Sri | logs, bound togetluT by rattan rope. In 1852 
Snra Bawana. From an inscrijition now j the value of the British exports to Singa- 
destroyed on a samistone rock on a narrow 1 pore was 637,98 IZ. ; in 1860 it had risen to 
point to the left of the entiance of the Sin- 1 1,671,092/. The imports from Singapore 
gapore river, it would appear that raja Stiran ■ amounted in value, in 1854, to 794,105/., and 
of Amdan Nagara after conquering the state ! in 1860 to 4,054,042/. In 1852 the exports 
offlohore with his kling or Coromandel troops i of cotton goods to Singapore were of the 
proceeded to Tainask, about a.d. 1201, re- : value of 452,927/. ; in 1860 they had risen 
turned to Kling or Bejanagar, and left this ! to 1,079,098/. The Singapore of 1861, was 
stone monument. Tam Sack is also called a great city of 90,000 inliai)itants stretching 
Singapura. In 1836 the population was ’ upwards of five miles from the Peninsular 
29,984, in 1840 it was 39,681, in Nov. and - and Oriental Company’s station at New Ilar- 

: hour on ilie west to the vast coeonnut planta- 
tions on the east. Spacious roads covered 
with Chin(‘se, Kling, Malay, Jew and Arab ; 
churches, town-halls, institutions and court- 
houses. Oovernment hill is about 160 feet 
high. Tliere are no hills higher than 300 
feet in or near town. The higliest hill Buket 
Tiuimh is in the centre of the island and 
about 500 fec‘t high. Kor a sum of 60,000 
dollars and a y<‘arly stipend of 24,000 dollars 
for life, the sultan of rJohore made over the 


Dec. 1849, it was 59,043: 

Europeans 3(10 | Jews 

Eurasians 902 ! IVlalays. 

Armenians 

Arabs 394 

Balinese 149 

Boyancse 7<»3 

Bugis 2,209 

Caffriea 3 

Chinese 27, OHS 

Cocliin-CUinese 27 

Javanese 1.049 


22 
r2.2<T; 

Nativ(?s of India (i,2<il 

Barseos 23 

Siamese i 

^Military 009 

(Joiivicts l.r»48 

In Ships 2,995 ' 

Others 1.000 


Total...... 59,043 

The gross value of the imports and ex- 


porte at Singapore at statod intervals, during | yf Singapore to tho British in the year 

the 31 official years 1 82 5-26 to 1854-55, was, 1^19, Sir Starnfor' 


Years . 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Grand 

Total. 

182.5-26 

1830-31 

1835-36 

1840-41 

1845-46 

1850-51 

1854-.55 

£ 1 £ 
1,407,46.511,202,97.5 
2,000,3731 1.948,406 
1,6.54,089 1,562,864 
3,178,543^2,673,381 
2,89.5,22712,356,872 
3,08.5,58712, 55 1,700 
3,976,280i3,409.934 

£ 

2,610,440 

13,948,784 

3,216,953 

.5,851,924 

5,*252,099 

.5,637,287 

7,386,214 


Stamford Raffles lived hut a few 
j years to lay the j’oundation of the <:ommerce 
I of the port. Singapore was settled on the 6th 
j Fehruury 18:9. Singapore was finally ceded 
' by treaty on 2nd August 1824 to the British 
j hy the sultan of Joliore. The population of 


The shipping frequenting the port equals 
I that of Bombay and the trade is yearly on 
Singapore is a free port, the only charges j t},e increase. The prosperity of the island 
being the Straits Light Dues, which are one i may be attributed to the fact of its ports 
anna or 2| cents, jwsr l egisUiied ton on mer. : jj^ing free of ebarge to all nations and to the 
chant vessels. All national ships are free of j encouragement being given to tlie innumer- 

able native craft to convey thither the rich 
produce from the innumerable Eastern Archi- 


fhis also. 

In Singapore, measures of capa(rity are 
rarely used, and these only with certain ar- 
ticles, such as tobacco, &c. 

16 tael make 1 catty equal to 1 lb., .5 oz., 
5^ grs. or H lb. avoirdupois. 

100 catties, make 1 (Ohiiiese) picul == 133^ 
lbs. avoirdupois. 

40 (Chinese) piculs, make 1 royan. 

2 (Malay) piculs, make I char. 

The Malay catty weighs 24 Spanish dollars. 

.'10ft SI 


pelago group of islands, which tliey barter 
for piece goods from the home market.— 
Quarterly Review, No. 222, p. 513; Co/- 
eutta Review, No, Ixxiii, pp. 36-38 ; Trains 
in America, pp. 83-90 of No. iii, Sep. 1847, 
of Jour, of hid. Arch. See India, .Takuii, 
Johore, Kyans, Malays, Pedra Branca, liaffles. 

SINGARA, Beno., Hind. Trapa bispi- 
nosa or uatans. 
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• SINGH. 

8INGARDAN, a toilet bag for confniuing 
i lookiftg-glass, comb, tougue-Bcmper, meesee, 
ioorma. 

SINGARHURjBbng., Hinu. Nyctanthes 
U’bor tristis. 

SINGASUN is the ancient term for the 
tiiinioo throne, signifying ‘ the lion-scat.’ 
Dharuns, bards, who are all maliarajas, ‘great 
princes,* by courtesy, have tlieir seats of the 
hide of the lion, tiger, panther, or bla<!k 


SlNGHAtESi!. 

which ceremony constitutes her his wife.— 
Sieinbacfis Punjab, pp. 79-80 ; Wilwn. 

SINGHARA«iA, a ruler of Kandy in Cey- 
lon, a history of whose cruelties is given 
by Knox, who escaped in 1679. — Knox's 
Relation, 

SINGHALESE, natives of Ceylon. The 
population in 1844 was estimated at 1,442,062, 
and ill 18.'57 it amounted to 1,697,975 besides 
about 30,000 soldiers and foreigners. Since 


then an estimate has been made, which shows 
a population close on three millions. There 


antelope. — Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 293. 

SINGBIIUM, that part of it called the 
Kolchaii is the country proper of the Ho, 1 are various statements as to the races occupy 
and is for about 60 miles and from 35 to 60 in ! ing Ceylon. The Euroyiean population ^ is 
breadth u series of fair and fertile plains j small, under 4,(M)0, consisting chiefly of Bri- 
studded with hills. In Singbhum, occasion- j tish emigrants employed in the civil and mili- 
ally, in the markets, a young man will pounce i tary service or on the plantations. Descend- 
on a girl and carry her oflp by force, his : ants of Europeans, or Ceylonese, are about 
friendreovering the retreat. Singbhum was j 15,000 or 20,000. 

never Mahratta, and in 1 857 its chiiif, the rajah ‘ Burgher is a term properly applicable only 
of Poorahat, joined in the rebellion, many of j to white persons of pure Dutch descent, of 
the Lurka-Kol following him. A Christian ' whom there are now but very few in Ceylon ; 


mission went to Chota Nagpore, in 1845, 
and has made much progress amongst the 
Dhangar race. — Dalton, pp. 163, 181. 

SING-BRANG-KUN. Lurcii, Gordonia 
wallichii, a timber of the Himalaya, univer- 
sally adopted for ploughshares and other 
purposes rofiulring a hard wood. It ascends 
4,000 feet on the mountains. In very dry 
soils it is replaced by “ sal” Vateria robusta, 
and more rare the Pinns longifolia. 

SINGESHWAR, an ancient bnddhist 
temple in the Chayagang T)uar, a southern ^ the Tamulai- of the peninsula, 
division of Kamroop. It has been appropri- lose thcm-selves, however, do anything but 
ated by the hindoos. favour this idea. They rcganl the Tarauls 

SING-GE-CH IJ. The Gnro river is the with dislike, as foreigners who warred on them 
81ng-ge-chu or Indus, also called there G.ar- and i-onquered the noi-thern part of the island. 
iun”-chu, and there is no great (‘astern Inti'rmai riagcs are exceedingly rare, and the 


but the name has, by eourtesy, been given to 
all those who in India are styled Indo-Bri- 
tons, Eurasians, Anglo-Indians, Kast-lndians 
or half-castes, namely, the descendants of 
Europeans by native women, therefore a race 
of mixed European and native origin. 

The coast people of Ceylon are of a Tamn- 
lian or Dravidian stoek. Those of Kandy, 
with theii* habits of polyandry, would seem 
to be more allied to the people of Coorg, 
l:mt the coast tribes are of the same race as 

The Singha- 


branch as some suppose. At (Jaro, accord- 
ing to Moorcroft, it is a very insignilii-ant 
stream. — CopL (icranrs .-fnotnU oj Koona- 
Wfir^ to 144. S(*c Indus. 

SINGH, Ilixn, from tlie Sanscrit Sinh or 
Sinha a lion, is a suffix to the names of the 
military castes of llajpnts, also of Sikhs, 
when fighting men. When a Manjhee KSingh 
dies, leaving no male offspring, his brothers, 
or his nephews, of the full blood, assume the 
right of succession, to whi<di the widows 
become competitor'^. According to the Shas- 
ters (if tliey may be considered applicable to 
public property and cbiefships,) the prior 
title of the widows is held ; but the Sikhs, 
with a view to avoid an open and direct vio- 
lation of a known law, have ci custom termed 
or 


Siiiglial(‘se i>f any position \\ho formed such 
a union would be considered socially degraded. 
There are a few wihl ont-caste races, the 
Gahaleya, llhodialiand Veddah in the forests 
and unfrequented parts. The Singhalese 
range themselves under the heads of Knndiaus, 
low-coiintiy Singlialese, Kluuliah and Yed- 
dah. TJie Tamul people of Ceylon belong 
to the surflB race as the Tumnlar of Southern 
India, and consist ciflicr of those Avho have 
be(»ii on the island for centuries or who are 
recent emigrants. They are cliiefly to be 
found in the north-east portion of the island, 
and the two towns to which they chiefly re- 
sort are Jaffna and Triucomallee. Battiealoa 
is the centre of the dense Tamul population. 
Their main occupation is agricultural. The 


kurawa or chadur-dalna, which obtains in ' labourers of the island arc styled coolee also a 
every family, with the exception of those of i Tamul word. They come over in large num- 
the Bhaee, the eldest surviving brother of 1 hers from the continent during the coffee 
the deceased places a white robe ovef*, and > season. 

the uceih, or ring, in the nose of the widow, « Lord Vulentia who travelled iu Ceylon, 
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in die begtniun^ or the ceiitui^, eflys the is a moderate price for a tortoSse-shen back 
racesare the Ritjiili Waiisaya, the king’s caste, comb, which increases in value accoi^ing to 
Brahmantt tVansat/a, the caste of brah- the size and quality of the shell : hair pins 

J mins skilled in science. This race belong to of tortoiseshell are worn by the women ; 

the Tamnl family, following the hindoo re- gold and silver being substituted for full dress; 
ligion. The highest of the Singhalese races these hair pins are among the articles pur- 

is the Velala nr Goya. chased by passengers in the steam-boats. 

Wauija Wanmya, the merchant caste. The rich and vrell-watered delta between 
Gowi vaausaya, the caste of Gowi, who Colombo and Galle is an overgrown wdste. 
cultivate the ground, known in Ceylon by The Singhalese, whose property it is, have 
the name of Vellala, which however is not a covered it with cocoanut, bread-fruit and 
Singhalese word. These Gowi or Vellala are jack-fruit trees, and on these tliey are conteirt 
of the highest caste of Singhalese on the island, to live, or rather exist, passing the great part 
Chandnlayo, iidiabitants of the woods, urho of their time in sleep, while the women of 
strip the skins of animals to make leather their household work. 

thongs. Kandians are the inhabitants of the hill- 

Veddo, a people who live wild in the woods, j country, and are a hardy robust race, never 
and kill wild beasts. i till recently intermingling with their low 

Duravo caste, commonly called Chando, ! country-brethren. Their language is made 
which is not a Singhalese word. The inunc ; up of three component parts, Klu (or Singha- 
Duravo is compounded of two words, which ^ leso pure) the Pali, and the Sanscrit. They 
signify come from afar. ! possess an extensive literature, and their re- 

Karatoo. There nre nine sub-divisions of ■ ligion is buddhism. The low country Singa- 
this race, which is commonly called the fisher- ; lose are either Buddhists, Roman Catholics, or 
man’s caste ; it derives its name from a com- j Protestants. The influence of Koman Catholic- 
pound word which signifies “evil-doers,” he- i ism is very great, and the peopleare divided into 
cause the occupation of the caste is the de- ; classes according to their occupations. Among 
stroying of animals, which by the religion of i the Kandyans, polyandry was prevalent till 
Buddha is forbidden. declared illegal in 1 856, and the wife had the 

Sirr in his Ceylon says, the principal castes possession of all the brothers. The children 
are four, viz : call the eldest brother, father. A man can 

The Surya Vanse or royal race ; this has bring in another not a relation, to have joint 
two divisions, viz : marital rights with himself ; indeed the first 

Goe Wanse, a division of the Surya or husband, can so introduce, us many as the 
royal nice, cultivators, the most numerous in j wife will consent to receive us husbands, 
the island, and to it belong the noble.s, chiefs, According to Polybius, polyandry was prac- 
pricsts, and nearly all the government scr- tised in ancient Greece, and in Book vii, we 
vants. read that it was an old and habitual practice 

jCille Jdaknref/fi, or shepherds, is the in Sparta. In Kandy, in the Beenu marriage, 
seemnd ilivision of the Surya. the husband went to reside in the wife’s house, 

Bra/miina Wanse, descendants of brah- and the woman shared the family inheritance 
mins. with her i>rothers. The husband, in this 

Wiepa Wanse, is divided into two classes, marriage, can be dismissed summarily, by the 
cultivators and shepherds. ! family of the wile. In the Dcega, a more 

Kshflodra Wame, which has sixty sub- I respectable marriage, the wife leaves her own 
divisions. The Singhalese are a small race, house for that of the husband — forfeits all 
and by no means good-looking. Their com- claim on the lu’operty of her parents hut ac- 
plexiou is the same as that of the hindoos ; quiring some claim on that of her husband, 
but their features are of the European type, ! and the wife cannot obtain divorce, unless 
and their skin is far' fairer than that of (he : with the full consent of the husband. Di- 
Tnmnl race in Ceylon. 1 vorces are constantly sought for by women, 

The costume of the men is a long petticoat, ■ on trivial pretences. A child born within 
fastened round the waist and reaching to the : nine months of the divorce, must be maintain- 
heels. Tortoise-shell combs are worn by men j cd by the husband. The Kandyans are n 
as well as women. In the numerous excesses larger race of men than the Singhalese of the 
into which European costume has been carried, i coast provinces. They have a saucy,inde- 
the size of the back comb worn by ladies has pendent mien, but are exceedingly indolent 
never attained that of the Singhalese men, and thriftless. 

who also wear a naiTOW long bent comb across Gahalcn/a, are an outcaste predatory mce, 
the forepart of the head — the lighter coloured near Mutclle in Ceylon who acted as exeeu- 
bLell is most esteemed by them. Five pounds I tioners in the limes of the Kandyan kings. 
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' C7a^roo, aAoatCMtemeemCeylon. 

Veddak, are hunters, and are supposed to be 
amongst the first occupants of the isiaud. They 
are a Wild semi-savage race residing in the in- 
terior. The forest Veddah dwell in hollow trees 
or caves, subsist on game wluch they kill with 
rudely fotined bows aud arrows, wandering from 
jungle to jungle, as the game becomes scarce- 
They will not hold the slightest intercourse 
with any natives but those of their own tribe, 
and their language is said to be unintelligible 
to all others. The village Veddah dwell in cer- 
tain districts, hold but slight intei'course with 
the other inhabitants of tlie island, will not 
intermarry nor mix with them. They can 
make themselves understood to the Singhalese. 
Their sole clothing is a strip of cloth wliich 
hangs down in front, and is fastened by a 
coir cord, which passes round their loins. 
Their hair, beards and whiskers are never 
shorn or cleansed, but hang down in matted 
masses. Tenneut describes the Veddah as 
miserable objects, active but timid, athletic 
though deformed, with large heads and mis- 
shapen limbs. Their long black hair and 
beards fall down to tlie middle in uncombed 
lumps, they stood before him with their faces 
bent towards the ground, and their restless 
eyes twinkled upwards with an expression of 
uneasiness and apprehension. The children 
were unsightly objects, entirely naked, with 
misshapen joints, huge heads aud protuberant 
stomachs ; the women, who were reluctant 
to appear, were the most repulsive specimens 
of humanity he had ever seen in any country. 

The forest Veddah are dexterous hunters, 
and especdally skilful in snaring tlie wild ele- 
phant. The two sections of the tribe do not 
intermarry, as they mutually distrust each 
other. The Veddah generally deposit their 
dead in the jungle to be devoured by wild ani- 
mals. They are said to worsliip the planets, ? 
evil spirits and the spirits of deceased ances- 
tors. Thej' liave their own headsmen whom 
they elect and obey. They use bows aud arrows 
aud clubs of iron wood. They occupy a district 
about 90 miles long and 45 broad in the south- 
eastern side of Ceylon, lying between the sea 
and the base of the Badullah and Oovah hills. 
According to Mr. Sin* they are a remnant of 
the Yakko, the original inhabitants of Ceylon, 
who, 2,000 years ago, after tlic conquest of the 
isiaud by Wajayo and liis followers, retired 
into the wilds as the Kuli in G-uzerat, the 
BhilinMalwa, tliePutwa in Cuttack, theKoud 
in Gondwnna, and tlie Beda in Mysore retired 
liefore conquerors. The Bisadic, or Bosadse, 
v&hicli in inediwvul Greek is called Vesadm, 
are alluded to in tiio tract of Palladius de 
Moribus Brachtnanoriim, written about a. d. 
400, aud ilie same name is applied by Pluleiuy 


to a similar race inhabiting northern India. A 
tribe in. Mysore, known by the name of Beder 
or Beda, is said to have formed part of the 
army of TipuSahib ; the Beder of Mysore and 
up to the Kistnah river are an active agricul- 
tural people though predatory and from tliem 
the term Pindara came to be used. The Veddah 
of Ceylon live by hunting and use the bow, in 
drawing which they employ their hands and 
their feet. They are omniverousaudeatcarrion 
and vermin, roots, grain, fruit,brrds, bats, crows, 
owls, and kites, but refuse the bear, elephant 
and buffalo. Their language is a dialect of 
Siugbulese, free from Sanscrit or Pali, but the 
vocabulary is vety limited aud they have re- 
coui'se to gestures and signs. Tliey have no 
knowledge of God, nor of a future state, and 
Iiave no temples, idols, altars, prayers, or 
charms, but have a devil-worship. They do 
not bury, but cover their dead with leaves 
in the jungle. They are regarded by the 
Singhalese as of high descent. 

R/iodia, a little uumerous outcaste, scarce- 
ly civilized, race, in Ceylon, forbidden to ap- 
proach a temple, or any of tlie higher castes. 
According to one tradition, tliey were hunters 
who, on the eve of a solemn occasion, failing 
to obtain game, &c., murdered a cliild and 
sent its dismembered body for the king ; but 
another tradition is to the effect tliat this caste 
persisted in eating beef after its use as food 
had been prohibited. The native laws for- 
bade a Rliodiu to approach a tern pie of buddba 
or the gods ; to build bouses or to live in any 
abode enclosed within walls, nor even to cul- 
tivate the soil or possess land ; and, even to 
this day, their ilwelliiigs are mere sheds. 
'I'hcy were forbidden to approach much less 
to touch or breathe upon a caste man, and all 
things tliey touch are deemed uncle(in. The 
men wniuler about in parties or tribes seeking 
tlieir precarious subsistence. Their woiucn 
perform feats of legerdemain, and tell fortnues, 
their want of chastity is proverliial. Their 
numbers do not exceed a thousand, and tliey 
are principally in the Kandyan province, at 
Saffragnm, Dombera, Wallepaue, &c. Nomi- 
nally buddhist.s tliey arealsodevil-worshippera. 
liodeya or Roddn, in Singhalese, literally means 
filth. In their social degradation, they re- 
semble the Cagot and Caqiieax, who from 
lime immemorial have been held in abhorrence 
in tlic valleys of the Pyrenees and the plains 
of Bretagne, Poitou and Guieuiie. 

C/talin, the cinnamon-peelers of Ceylon, 
claim to be superior to the- Veliilar race. The 
Chalia were the founders of the Amerapura 
sect of buddhists in opposition to the secta- 
rian tyranny of the ortiiodox buddhists. 

Amongst the Singhalese buddhists, the. 
term buddha is understood to mean, beings 
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Bis&BAXA. ' ■ mxGaamt. '-' .'.-'v'v: 

wlio appear ia the world at interrals, aad are ing this importaiit arttele of food a{qpMri to 
id>Ie to teach men the way to attain nirwana, have been extirpated ftcm the tanks M«Sottth> 
and they recognize Anomadassa as a Buddha era India, but it has been preserved in ^ 
pinor to Gautama. Their literature is in Mahratta country and the Dekhan. There are 
Pali, and the Dipavansa contains a history more than one species which produce tiie 
of buddhism in that island which breaks off Singhara or Wafer nuts. The large seeds of 
with the death of Mahusoua A. D. 302. Traps bicornis, a native of China, and oi 
The Mahawansa was compiled by Maha- T. bispinosa and T. natans, species indigenous 
wana who lived about A. d. 500, was to India, are sweet and eatable, and the aqua* 

• brought down by successive writers to the tic plants which furnish them are hence an 
eighteehth century and was translated by tlie extensive article of cultivation. In Cashmere 
Htm’ble G. Turaour of the Ceylon Civil Ser> and other parts of the east they are common 
vice. The Singhalese language according to food, and known under the name of Singhara 
Bask belongs to the Turanian family of nuts. In Cashmere the government obtains 
speech, but in Ceylon, where the Ariau and from these nuts £12,000 of annual revenue. 
Dravidian element is intermixed, a remnant Mr. Aloorcroft mentions that Kuujeet Singh 
of buddhists is still to be found who use derived nearly the same sum. From 96,000 
the Pali scriptures. In the whole line ofjto 1 28,000 loads of this nut are yielded an- 
coast in the extreme south-east, south and nually by the lake of Ooller alone. The nut 
soutli-west of the peninsula of India, a large abounds in fecula. In China the kernel is 
part of the population of Ceylon is of foreign used as an article of food, being roasted oi'' 
blood. boiled like tlie potato. The Siughara grown 

Singhalese seems to bear towards Sanscrit in tiie pools near the Julluudhur cantonment 
and Pali a relation similar to that whicli the j is considered very superior. Dr. Royle writes: 
£iiglish of the present day bears to the com- . tliat a species of Singhara forms a consider- 
bination of Latin, Anglo-Saxon and Norman- 1 able portion of the food of the inhabitants 
French, who fonn the bases of tiie language, i of Ca.slimere, and we learn from Mr. Forster, 
In Singhalese, words connected with rural | that it yielded the government £12,000 a year 
life and used to denote the ordinary wants of ; of revenue; aud Mr. Moorcrofi mentions near- 
mankind before society liad attained organis- j ly the same sum as Runjeet Singh’s share, 
ation, are pure Singhalese. Terms applicable ; from 96,000 to 128,000 ass-loads of this nut 
to science and art ai-e from Sanscrit, and being yielded by the lake of Oiler. The long 
those of the national religion arc taken from stalks of tlie plants reacli up to the surface 
the Pali. of the water, upon wliich tlieir green leaves 

. The names of their week days are : — float, and their pure white flowers expand 

Sunday Irida, from Iru, the Sun. beautifully among them in the latter part of 

Monday Sai..^;Ja,fromC'handuya, the Moon. | the afternoon. The nut grows uuder water 

Tuesday.... Angaharuwada, from Aijgaharawa, ; afUu- tlie flowers decay ; it is of a triaugular 
Mars. shape, aud covered with a tough brown iu- 

Wednesday.Badada, from Buda, Mercury. tegument adhering strongly t6 the kernel, 
Thursday... Brahaspatindu, from Brahusputi, which is white aud esculent, and of a fine 
Jupiter. cartilaginous textime. They ripen in the lat- 

Friday Sikurada, from Sikurn, Venus. ter end of the rainy season and are eatable 

Saturday. ,..Sena6arada,fromSeuusu!a,SHturu. till November. In tho Paujab, the variety 
The men as well as tlie women, have Jong called Singhara purbiya, the eastern or down 
petticoats, with their hair fastened with a tor- country water caltrops, is deemed of supeiior 
toiseshell or silver comb, in a coil at the hack quality.— S/eeman’s Rambles of an Indian 
of the head. There is very little difference Official ; M. E, J. R. ; Simmotids; FowelCs 
in the dress of the men and the women, the Hand-book, Eeon. Frod., Fanjab, p. 262 ; 
men all wear long hair, which is black, Valentia's Voyage aud Travels, Vol. i, p. 
floe and straight. WiiiJe batliing tho men 492 ; Rhode's MSS. ; Sirr, Vol. ii, p. 316. 
let their hair down, but at otlicr times it is SINGIIU, Sans. A lion, from singa, to 
drawn tightly off the face, aud rolled In a injure. 

kuob at the back.— Horf/y, pp . 4, 5, 83, 84, SINGH U-VAHINEE, Sans., from sing- 
286, 290, 291, 303, 433 ; Erere's Antipodes, hu, and vuh, a vehicle. 
p. 146 J Teuneni's Ceylon; Sirr's Ceylon, SINGHBUM is situated in the Singhbum 
Vol.n, p. 216; Yule Cathay, Fo/. ii,p. 371. district, and the inhabitants pay a nomieal 
See Ceylon, India, Bhodia, Spinifex squar- obedience to tiie maharajah of that province, 
rosuB, Wijao. but the greater proportion of this population 

SINGHARA, Hind. This is the spinous is more under the influence of tiie riyaliof 
fruit of Trape bispinosa, &c. The plant furnish- Mokurburj than of any of the other powerful 
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' cAtitfs itt ihat jpkrt But even 

hk erderg are obeyed onlj wliere they are 
supposed to tend to the advantage of the 
Kol themselves. Upon the whole U may be 
said of this singular ^people that, living in a 
primeval and pati'iarohal manner under their 
Moondas and Mankies, they have managed to 
preserve a sort of savage independence, making 
themselves dreaded and feared by their more 
powerful and civilised neighbours. The 
Kolehan with its wilds and jungles is divided 
into different peer, as they are termed, ur 
petgnnnahs. These peer ai e, generally speak- 
ing, not of any great extent, two or three 
moderate marches carry you tlirough each of 
them. There can be little doubt, and such 
is the tradition among the people themselves, 
that the Lurka Kol came originally from 
Gliota-Nagpore, and are descendants of the 
old Moonda or Moondaree of that district. 
They emigrated finding the romantic hills 
and valleys of Chota-Nagpore too confined 
for their increasing numbers. Tlie same cast 
of countenance prevails in the two mces, 
though, perhaps, tinged with awilder and more 
fierce expression in the Lurka Kol. The 
Uraou, who inhabit great part of Chota- 
Nagpore, regard these Kol as a trilie infe- 
rior to themselves, and do not intermarry with 
them. The villages in the Kolehan are ruled 
by Moondas and Mankies, as in Chota-Nag- 
pore. The former, the Moonda, is the pro- 
prietor of one village ; while the latter 
holds six, eight, or twelve. These village 
potentates used frequently to wage fierce 
war with one another, and bitter and long 
existing feuds have often prevailed amongst 
them. There is this peculiarity in the Kol 
character, however, that, serious and bloody 
as may be tfie domestic quarrels, no sooner 
are they threatened with hostlilities from with- 
out, than all their animosities are laid aside 
and forgotten for a time. The villages are 
generally built on some elevated spot sur- 
rounded by trees, and, at some little distance 
from the principal entrance to the villages, 
the Kol standard or ensign, a pair of buffalo 
horns, is suspended in a conspicuous situation. 
The dress of botli sexes, is alike, a strip of 
cloth brought round the loins and passed 
between the thighs forming their only cover- 
•ing : tlie women wear a profusion of coloured 
beads suspended from their necks, and have 
their. ears pierced with a number of small 
brass rings. Their diet is of a vejy promis- 
cuous nature ; everything almost that can be 
considered eatjtble being relished by them, 
and much of what we consider carrion is 
eagerly sought for and devoured. In this 
respect they do not differ from the Kol of 
Chota>iNftgp<Mre. They are greatly addicted 
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to dronkennem ; the religioa of the Lu^ 
Kol is nothing bat a superstitiem of the 
grossest kind. Their great divini^ is the 
sun (surnj), next to the snn ranks the moon 
(chaodoo), and then the stairs, which they 
believe to be the children of the latter. They 
uniformly, upon solemn and great occasions, 
invoke the sun, and by him many of these 
lawless men have, at times, sworn allegi* 
ance to the East India Company. Another 
form of oath used by them is that of swearing 
upon a small quantity of rice, a tiger’s skin 
and claws, and the earth of the white ants 
nests ; besides the snn and moon, other infe- 
rior divinities are supposed to exist, to whom 
the Kol offer up sacrifices of various kinds. 
These spirits are supposed to inhabit the trees 
I and topes in and around the village. It has 
not been distinctly ascertained what degree 
of power is attributed to these penates, as 
I we may call them ; but the belief the Kol 
j entertain of the power and infiuence of the 
! Bhongas must be considerable, as they will 
I on no account allow those trees to be de- 
nuded of their branches, and still less cut 
down. It is the universal custom in the 
various Kol villages, that when a woman is 
seized with the pains of labour, she is imme- 
diately removed to a lonely hut, the door is 
shut upon her, offerings of various kinds are 
suspended near it to propitiate the Bhongas 
and no one ventures near till all is over. 

I The female sex, it ma}' be observed, is not 
j kept secluded and shut up. Not amongst 
I the least singular of the customs of the Kol 
j is that connected with their maniage. When 
j a youth has fixed his affiiction on a lass, 
generally the inhabitant of some neighbour- 
ing village, she is waylaid and carried off to 
his house by himself and his friends. So 
soon as information of this reaches the parents 
of the girl, they proceed to the village of the 
ravisher, not however, in general, with any. 
hostile purpose. Interviews take place be- 
tween the friends on either side, and at length 
matters are brought to a final settlement ; the 
new husband paying to the father of hit 
spouse a certain number of cows, goats, or 
I buffaloes, according to his means, or the 
beauty and comeliness of his bride. After 
this a scene of feasting and intoxication gene- 
rally follows, in which women and children 
as well as men participate. The Kol bam 
their dead, carefully collecting the bones and 
ashes and burying them with offerings of rice 
in or near their villages, placing perpendi- 
cular or horizontal slabs of stone over each 
particular grave. Those grave-stones form n 
remarkable object., and strike the eye of. 
every stranger on approaching a Kol villugeil 
The only weapons used by the Ktd, whetbrnr 
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in ' war or banting are the bow and arrow, 
and the tulwa or axe.— ^oaraa/ of the JR. A, 
Vol. xviii of 1861, pp. 870-375. See 
India, Kol. 

SINGHIA, IIiKD. Acouitum hakkra 
aingi. Hind. Pistacia integerrima. 

SINGHPO or Siutipho, a people in- 
habiting the eastern districts of Assam 
to the head of the Bralimapntra. Accord- 
ing to their own traditions they descend- 
ed from heaven ; bnt it is known that 
about fonvpr five centuries ago they migrated 
from a mountainous I'egiou on the borders of 
China, gradually advanced to the mountains 
skirting Assam, and towards the close of the 
8th century established themselves on tlie low 
lauds which they at present occupy. The 
peoples called Muttuk, Singhpo proper, and 
Jili, form tlu*ee divisions of the Singhpo 
group. The country of the Muttuk lies at a 
short distance from where the Brahmaputra 
river enters the Assam valley, dwelling close to 
the banks and principally on the southern 
side. The people ai*c called Muttuk, Moran, 
and Moamen'ia or Mowameria, and are sub- 
jects of the Bursenapati, a vassal of the raja 
of Asam ; they are vaishuavahindoos. They are 
in tribes, as the Khaphok, Khauung, Khulang, 
and Nognum, and their language issaidto con- 
tain seven dialects, so different as to render them 
almost unintelligible to one another. The 
Singhpo proper are a powerful intrusive popu- 
lation residing partly in Assam and Manipur, 
and pai'tly in the unexplored east. They are 
of a mixed Buddhist and Pagan creed, and 
live in separate villages under chiefs called 
Gam. There are four tribes known — the 
Thengai, Mayang, Lubraug and Mirip (Miri 
Ifru, &c.) They have a domestic slavery, 
such bondsmen being called Gum-lao. They 
praotise polygamy. Property is divided 
between the eldest and youngest brotlier, the 
intermediate remaining with these two as ; 
'clansmen. The Jili are conterminous with 
the Singhpo proper. Their language being 
§ Singhpo and ^ Garo. The Kaku religi- 
on is more or less buddhist, and the chief 
object of Uieir worship is Gautama. But 
they likewise worship the elements and : 
their gods, amongst whom are Megh Duta I 
and King Shi, to the latter of whom they I 
dedicate skulls of buffaloes and the skulls of | 
their enemies whom they kill in buttle. Dr. 
Latham considers the words Kaku, Kuki, | 
Kakui and Kakhyen to be identical. i 

Bnt the word Singhpo is said to be 
merely a word for mau in the languages of the ' 
tribes to whom it is applied. The great nur- 
seiy of thesetribes isalong the Sgiu-maee-kba, 
or great eastern branch of the Irawadi. The 
wilder tribes are Khakbyen or Kakoo, and 


these sweep the Shan villagas on :w9ildh ’ 
exeixsise the greatest cruelties. The Matcnk kia 
bmneh of the Singhpo group, and the people 
are called Muttuk Moamen'ia or Mowametia. 
Their country is a ehort distance fi<om where 
the Brahmaputra river enters the Asam valley, 
and they .dwell close to the banks, and prin- 
cipally on the southern side. The principal 
tribes on the frontier of Upper Assam are the 
Muttuk, the Khamtee, and-the Singhpo. The 
Bur Seunputtee or chief of the Muttuk 
branch of the Siughpo entered into an engage- 
I ment in May 1826, whereby he acknowledged 
I the supremacy of the British, and bound him- 
I self to supply 300 soldiers in time of war. 

I The management of the country was left in 
his own hands, except as regards capital of- 
feuces. In January 1835 the obligation to 
supply troops was commuted to a money 
payment of rupees 1,800 a year. In 1826, 

; similar agreements w'ere made with the 
j Khamtee chief of Sudde^’a, but in 1839 thqr 
; attacked the town of Suddeya, and many per- 
I sons, as also Colonel White, tlio Political 
I Agent, were slain. Agreements were also 
. made in May 1836 with the Singpho. 

I These tribes were implicated in the Khnm- 
tee rising in 1839, but they were allowed to 
i surrender under conditions. Many of the 
Singpho clans have become extinct, and the 
I main body have left Assam for Hookong, in 
; Upper Burmah. The Singpho and Muttuk, 

■ on the north are bounded by the Brahma- 
putra or Loliit ; on the west by the Nago 
tribes ; and (m the south by tbo Patkoi range, 

I on the southern side of which are other 
j Singpho in Burmese territory. The Singpho 
j march on the N. W,, with the Misli-mi who 
’ occupy the e.'istern mountainous extremity of 
the basin of the Brahmaputra* and on the 
W. and S. W. with the Naga and Muniiipuri 
tribes. In the interior of Arrakan and 
between it and tho Kynduayn river, several 
tribes are scattered over the highlands to the 
south of the Kuki, Naga and Mauipuri tribes. 
The Singpho, from their great extensiou over 
i the upper basin of the Irawadi and their 
comparative barbarity, it may be inferred, are 
in fact descended from the stock from which 
the Burmaiis were immediately derived. It 
is probal)le that the Burman tribes spread 
into Arrakan and wore modiffed by the in- 
fluence of the gangetic race, before they re-en- 
tered the lower basin of the Irawadi and success- 
folly contested its dominion with the Mon. — 
Dr. iMtham's Descriptive Ethnology, Cote. 
Myth. Uind.,p. 326 ; AiichesoiCs Engage^ 
ments. Treaties and Sunnuds. See Ka-khyen 
or Kakoo. 

SIN6IA MOOBA, see Haldia noon. ' 
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aiir&IN JANASCHA, Hmi>. Syn. of 
CdnsboriiH otrtoi'ius, lAnn, 

81NOKEA MOON. A^fisTiiog town in 
Cbusui, at the S. E. extreme of &e island, 
tsloee to the water’s edge. 

SINGO, Himo. One of the Umbellifene. 

SINGOOR, a river near Cawnpur and 
near Moonjh in Etawah. 

SINGOOR NADDI, a stream near Cawn- 
pur. 

SINGRAM, see Kattyawar. 

SINGREE, a river of Rewah near Mun> 
gawa, on the right hank of the Nerbudda 


hindoo code are^ atealing gold, drinking spiri- 
tuous liquors, murder of a brahmin, adoltery 
with the wife of a spiritual teacher, and as- 
sociation with a person guilty of any of Uiese 
crimes.— fftndoo Theatre, p. 80. 

SlNSAR CHOND.a rajah famed in hindoo 
story who is supposed to be identical with 
Sandracottus. 

SINSBING, Pupain javanioa. 

SINSYN, see Kami^no-mi-tsi. 

SINTIPHO, see Singhpo. » 

SINTOH, a gigantic creeping plant which' 
grows spontaneously, extensively used both 


in GuiTawarra, uearNursiugpoor cantonment, j by natives and Europeans in making a lye or 
SINGROWLA, Nkp. Cassia ligiiea. j wash for the hair, which it is said to clean 
SING SALOH, see Kelat. | and strengthen in a remarkable degree. 

SINGYA JAR, or Singya-khar Hind. ! glN-TU. This religion is prevalent in 
Aeonitum ferox, &c. . Japan, but its followers are less numerous 

II, see Mewar, Mahratta governments ; jj,an the buddliists; the term is derived from 

.... • , ‘ sin the gods, and tu faith. A prominent fea- 

SIN II, Si or sih is the usual abbreviated amongst the Japanese is the variety of 

T. 11 . T. I religious beliefs.. One of which is that of 

SINHA, see Buddha, Burabur caves. Buddha, but the Sin-lu prevails to as great 

SIMIALA, a buddhistkingof whose corona- extent. The priests of the buddhist reli- 
tion a l•epreseutation occurs in the caves of Chinese language in their wor- 

T T 1 'tT A 1 ^ except in their poetry which is in the 

’ *^^A 1 ^ • .• 1 Japanese tongue. There is, at present, no 

SINIIASAAA, Hind. A throne ;m hindoo religions persecution, and members of the 
temples, the sinhasuu or throne, is very hand* ; ,sanie family are often of different persuasions, 
some ; the usual supporters, are the Sinha q'|,g spiritual emperor is the high*priest of 
or lions rampiuit, trampling on elephants : nncient Japanese religion. The Sin-tu 

couchaut, and ridden by amazons armed with • jg j,n ancient religion of Japan, and, like the 

shields anu swords. See Burabur Caves. nlj pagan religion of Europe, consists of 

feINH.A VAllM.-V, see Inscriptions. i apotheosis of all great heroes or saints 

SINIIGARH, 18 21 9 ; i 3 44' 4, in ^^hom the Japanese include Buddha, 

the Dekhau, a large fort, 15 miles b. \v . of | ^yhich explains the great consideration shown 

Iroona. . j bj' the various sects there. See Japan, Eami- 

SINHGI, Tam. Myrobalan. ! 

SINH-KA-BAB, a name of the Indus. i 1 tt t.- . . 

SIN-HO'A. The country named Aureaj « 

chersonesus, by thegreatGeographer Ptolemy, i >-1001 1 EL, Bxng. >Miite rose, Rosa 

has been shown by D’Auville to be the , „ 

Malay peninsula, and his Sin IIoa,the western i oii-. . TTr^rr ” a 

part of CochinChina.-/«J..« the Uth CetU. ■ ’ ’ ^ 

SINJET, also Sinjilla Pans., Pusht. A ! «*• 
species of Elmagnus, in Kabul. ; Sipah-salar, command- 

SINJAD, Hind, see Sanjad. 

SINJAL, or bal Siujal, Hind. 


Rhamnus 

pnrpureus. 

SIN JAR, see Mesopotamia. 

SINJI, Hind. Melilotus leucantha. 
trefoil grown specially by Europeans to feed 
horses. 

SINJLI, Hind., of Kaghan,Zizyphusflexu- 
osa. Sur sinjii, is Cratsegus oxyacanthu. 
SINK, Hind. Anatherum muricatum. 
SINKEL, a river on the west coast of 
Sumatra, in lat. 2* 13' N. 

SINNAEES, see Graeks of Asia. 

SINNX7, Hind. Fraxinus floribund^ 
SINS, Hind. The five great sins in the 
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j er-iu*chief, Sipah-dar, &c. 

Sl-PAIT, Malay. Meaning the 'bitter 
wood,’ is the root of a tree of Sarawak. In 
substance, appearance and lightness, it pre- 
A j cisely resembles the Plye ; but, while Flye is 
tasteless, Si-pait is very bitter to the taste. 
(Pait, in Malay, means bitter). — Low's Sara- 
wak. 

SIPHA, see Hindu or Hindoo. 

SIPHAL, Bsng., Hind. ASgle marmeloB. 
SIPHAR, Pkrs. A shield. 
SIPHOCAMPYLOS, one of the Lohdt- 
aceae, small pretty shrubs, growing weU in a 
light sandy soil, and propagated by aee^ Wkd 
cuttings.— JRtcfifel/. 
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SIPHONANTHUS PRAGRANS. 

Hatti-kanm l>tnc. r 

' Double variety. A native of CkiUa^ Rid- 

deli. 

SIPHONANTHUS INDICA, Linn. 

Clnodendron siphonanthtui, S. Br. 

Burnngee, Duk. t 

A tali, erect-growing, soffrnticose plant, 
with linear leaves ; flowers white or cream 
coloured, with long tubes. — Riddell. 
SIPHONARIA, a genus of Molluscs. 
SIPHONIA ELASTICA. 

Hevea guianen.sis. 

A tree 50 to 60 feet iu height, common in 
the forests of Guiana and Brazil, and which 
haa been introduced into the West Indies. 
Coudamine frequently mentions it iu his voy- 
age down the Amazon. Caoutchouc is the 
milky juice of the plant, which exudes on in- 
cisions being made and solidilics on exposure 
to the air. — Eng. Cgc. 

SIPHONID.A., a section qf the Conchifera, 
order of Molluscs. See Molluscs. 

SIPI, Duk. a shell, a mollusc, Cardium 
edule, oyster. 

SIPIL, Hind. Biipleurum maiginatum. 
SI-PI-TO-FA-LA-SKE, Chiskse, 
SIPPAI MUTHU, Tam. Ptairl. t 

StPPEllAH, the Sifferah of the Arabs. 
See Babel, Oojein. 

SIPRA, a river nearSonwah in the Indore | 
rajah’s teiTitory near Kaluhera in Malwa, in j 
Sindhiah’s ten'itory, and near Oojciu ; also a 
river at Mahidpoor. 

SIFBAKA, sec Andhra. 

SIPU, see Hindu. 

SIR, — ? Hedychium spicatum. 

SIB, Purs. Allium sativum, Linn., Garlic. 
SIR, Hind. Imperata koenigii. 

SIR, Hind. The head. Sir booland, ex- 
alted, high, arrogant, hence Sardur, a chief. 
Sir-pesh, a forehead jewel. Sir-kar, a go- 
vernment, a superintendent. Sar-posh, a 
cover, ^r-band, or head-binder, becomes 
with the Turk’s turban. 

SIBEOTAHA, Hind. Level land, seer 
cultivation, on the plains, means the land that 
a man retains for his own individual culti- 
vation. 

8IBA, Tei.. Ink. 

SIRA, Gnz. Rhubarb. 

SIRA, Hind. Chionanthus, sp. 
SIRAGADAM, Tel. Ehretia IsRvis, Roxb. 
SIRAGAM, Tam. Cumin seed. 

SIRAH, Goe., Hind. Rhubarb. 

8IRAH, Gdz. Hebradeudron garabogi- 
oides, Graham. 

SIRAF, Arab., Hind., Pees., a banker, 
a money dealer, a cashier ; it is from the 
Arable -sarf, expenditure. 

SIRANAGAFU, Tam. Cassia buds. 


SIBA-PAPI7, Tvs,, Ohiinogiai sapfAlk 
Sirapappn none, Tbl. Chirongioil. • : 

SIRA-SHEHGALNIB, Tam. ¥enK»ia 
cinerea, Less. 

SIRASWATI AKU,Tbl. Clerodendroa 
viscosum. 

SIRDAR, pRRS. A chief ; in India, an 
officer, a European, a title of the rulers of 
Candahar. See Affghans, Kandahar, Pindara. 

SIRDEHI. A small tribe residing at 
Sirdeh, S. E. of Ghizni. — Dr. Latham, 'p. 197. 

SIRDHANA, 29° 8' 8" ; 77° 86' 1", in 
Hindustan, 12 miles N. W. of Miiath ; locality 
undefined 882 feet above the sea. 

SIREE, a river of Subathoo. 

SIREKU, Malral. Audropt^on schatn- 
anthus, also A. citiatum, Linn. 

SIREN. 

Zeiren, Greek. 

SI RENIA,IIerbivorus cetacea, a sub-order 
of the cctaceae, as under ; 

Order. — Cetacese, "Whale tribe. 

2 Fatn. ; 8 Gen. ; 21 Sp. viz. ; 

Fam.— -DelplnuidK, 5 gen.; 14 ap. ; Porpoise*; 

Delphiuus, Ssp. ; Steno, 2 sp. ; Neutneris, 

1 sp. ; Platanista, 2 sp. ; Globiocepkalus, 
1 sp. 

Fam . — Hiiltcnid®, Whales, 4 gen.; 7 sp. 

Bnlaeiiojitcra, 1 sp. ; Ba] 2 eua, 4 sp. ; Physe- 
ter, 1 sp. ; PhoesMia, 1 sp. 

Sub-Order. — S irenia herbivorous cetacea. 


gen. Halicore, 3 sp. 

SIRGOO.)AII, a mountainous tract rising 
600 to 700 feet above the level of Chota-Nag- 
pore. Chota-Nagpore, properly Chuttiu Nag- 
pore, i.s the country on the eastern part of the 
extensive plateau of Central India, on which the 
KocI, the Subuiireka, tlie Damudali and other 
rivers have their sources. It extends into 
Sirgoojah and forms what is called the “ Upar- 
ghat” or highland of Juspur, and it is con- 
nected by a continuous chain of hilis with 
I the "Vindhyau and Kymor ranges from which 
flow affluents of the Ganges, and with the 
highlands of Amerkuntuk on which are the 
sources of the Nerbudda. The plateau aver- 
ages 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea with an area of about 7,000 square 
miles. It is on ail sides difflcult of acpess. 
It is a weli-wooded, undulating countiy, 
diversified by ranges of hills, and has a geuial 
climate. The population, in 1866, was esti- 
mated at about a million, and is formed of a 
number of non-Arian tribes who had fallea 
back to that refuge from the plains, more 
thau half of them being the race known to 
Europeans as Eol. On the south-west fron- 
tier of Bengal, besides Chota-Nagpore, are 
Sirgoojah, Palamow, Ramgurh, Hazaroebagb, 
Mynpat and Amerkuntuk. The elevation of 
Chota-Nagpore, is 2,000 to 8,000 feet with 
hills running E. and W., but of little height | 
Sirgoojah is mountainous, risiog 600 to 700 
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iiaetmbov^^ level of Chota-^Negpore. Bfyn- 
pat io a tableoland, about 80 miles S. £*, 
from Sirgoojah town and aboot 3,000 or 
8,800 feet high. Palamow district is very 
mountainous. Hasareebagh town, 24^, 85^ 
54', 1,750 feet. Slope of the country is S. 
towards Sumbulpore. N. and £. parts of 
the district, very mountainous, but level and 
even' depressed towards the Malianuddy. 
Sumbulpore town, only 400 feet. Orissa 
table-land then rises on the southern side of 
Mahanuddy, in some places to 1,700 feet 
backed by the chain of £. Ghauts, Amer-- 
kuntuk, jungle table-land, 22° 40', 81° 5’, 
3,500 feet. The soil in the plains is gene- 
rally fertile, producing abundant crops of 
wheat, barley, rice, pulse, excellent vegetables, 
cotton and sugar-cane. The cultivated parts 
are overrun with a coarse grass. There are 
21 mohals which form the S. W. frontier, 
and which may be classified in four groups, 
the Sumbulpore, Patna and Sirgoojah groups, 
and Singbhoom. 

The Sumbulpore Group. 


Sumbulpore pro- 
per. 

Burgurgh, 
Kuigurli. 


Suktee. 
Gaiigi>oore. 
Sarunghur. 
Bunnie. 


Bamra. 
Hehra Cole. 
Boncpore. 


Patna proper. 
Phooljnur. 


The Patna Group. 

I Bora Samur. | Bindra Kowa- 

I Khuriar. | gurh. 

The Sirgoojah Group, 

Sirgoojah proper I Oodeypoore. I Chang Bukar. 

Jusbporet | Korea | 

The Singhhnm group. 

The territories comprised in the Sumbulpore j 


and Patna groups were ceded to the British j seriboo, Miq. 


Etmher and Bheni,'wi<& its feBderi'^Mafor 
Dalton’s Antials of Indian, ddministratiou ; 
AUchesoris Treaties, Ac. See Kol, Siogbbuia. 

8IRGUNDA PALA, Tel. Hemidesmus 
indicu., R. Brown. 

SIBHIND, the capital of the province of 
that name, is now a town in the state of 
Patiala. Its gardens are described by Abnl 
Fazul as laid out by Hafiz Rahmat, a grandee 
of Humayuu’s court. Thauesar in Sirblndy 
on the route from Kuraal to Loodiana, is 
celebrated as the object of one Mahmud of 
Ghazni's iconoclastic expeditions. It is still 
surrounded by a ruined wall evidently once 
of considerable height Connected with which 
is a dilapidated fort with numerous towers.— 
Cal. Rev., Jan. 1871. See Kattyawar, Kura* 
Khet. 

SIRI, Sri or Siris, was one of the princi* 
pal deities of Arabian and Ethiopian theolo- 
gies. Deodorus says the Greeks prefixed an 
O, and made it Osiris. 

Slltl, The ancient name of the ancient 
city of Delhi ; prior to its capture in ▲. H. 
o87, A. D. 1 191. — Prin. Ind. Ant., 326. 

SIRI, Jav. Lemon grass. 

SIRI, Malay. Betel-leaf. 

SIRI, or Siris, Hied. Acacia speciosa. 

S IRIAN, see Rangoon. 

' SIRIANNEM, Tkl. Briedelia scandensy 
Willd. 

SIRIARI, Beng., Hind. Tiai'idium iudi* 
cum. 

SIRIBOO PEPPER, Eng. Chavica 


Indian government by the treaty of 1830, 
with Ragoji Bhonsla, were all, except Kai- 
garh, restored in 1806, and finally revert- 1 tious. 
ed to the British in 1 826. The Sumbulpore ^ SIRI MANU, Tel. 
and Patna *group8 are in tlie circle of the ' Rorb. 

Cuttack tributary Mahals. Singbliooin was 
never Mahratta, and 18o7 its chief, the raja 
of Poorahat, joined in the rebellion, many 
of the Lurka Kol, following him. The terri- 
tories forming the Sirgoojah group were ceded , speciosa. Sirin or sares the Acacia speciosa at- 
in 1817, tmd in 1818 the British government j tains full size in 50 yeara ; grows to a great 
sent.a Superintendent to Sirgoojah to restore i height, length of trunk to first branch 12 feet 


SIR-l-BUL, see Kashmir. 

SIRI LAKSIIMIVABMA, see Inscrip- 


Conocarpus latifoliai. 


SIRIUS, see Bachus osiris. 

SIRIN, or sires Hind. Pji. Acacia sirissa 
also Acacia speciosa, also A caciastipulata. Chiti 
sirin, is Cedrela toona. Kali sirin, is Acacia 


order in the country, which bad become dis- 
tnutted by domestic feuds. In 1820 and 1825, 
engagements were made with the chief of 
Sirgoojah. In 1819 engagements were also 
taken from the chiefs of Jushpore and Korea, 
of which latter state Chang Bukar was then 
a feudal dependency ; but, in 1848, separate 
settlements w.era made with Koraa and Chang 
Bukar. The Sirgoojah mountains, are in 
length 90 miles ; breadth 85 miles, and lie 
between 22* 34,' 24* 54', and 82® 84® 6.' 

Sirgoojah is rugged and mountainous, from 
500 to 600 feet above the adjoining table- 
land of ChoUpNagpore. Drained by the rivers 
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and girth 6 feet. Sap-wood white, and heart- 
wood of old trees of a dark colour, heavy and 
strong ; used as building timber, and by ze- 
mindars for mills and boats. It is considered 
unlucky to employ this wood in house- 
building.— J/r. Barnes’ Kangra Settlement 
Reportfpara. 152 ; Lt.-Colonel Laie,quoting 
Balfour's Timber Trees, p. 26 ; Roorkee /Vo* 
ceeding papers on Owalior Timber, p. 27 ; 
Powells Hand'book, Vol. i, p. 542.. 
SIRINGRI, Hind. Pleclrauthus rngomn, 
SIRINJI, Tel. Grislea tomentosa, 
SIBI-MINIAK, an oil of Sumatra»^|^r!|K 
pared from the lemon-grass. 
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SIBlPOOLt see Andkho. 

StBIS, Hind. Acacia epeciosa. Safed 
' luria, w Acacia elata. The ** siria” Acacia 
yields a coarse gum used by calico 

printers. 

SIBSA TREE, Enq. Acacia speciosa 
WiUd., W. S; A. 

SIRISHA, Bbno. Acacia speciosa. 

SIRISHT, Goz., Hind Glue : size. 

' SIR-I-SHUR. see Taklit-i-Solimau. 
SIRITETH— ? Gingelly seed. 

SIRI ULAVA, Tel. Rliyuchosia rufe- 
scens, D C. 

SIRIUS, see Iswara. 

SIRKA, also Khali, Hind. Acetic acid, 
Tinegar. 

SIRKAR, a government, a head of a depart- ; 
meat : In Calcutta, a supplier. I 

SIRE! and Kauna, stems of Sacchariim 
muuja and of Sacch^rum sara, also thatch 
made of the tapering top of the flower stalk 
of muoj grass. 

SIR-KAP, part of Taxila. Ilatial is a 
strong fortifled position on the west end ' 
of a spur of the Margala range, and im- ; 
mediately to the north-east of the Bir mound, . 
from which it is separated by the Tabra 
Nala. The fortified city of Sir-kap is situ- ; 
ated on a large level mound immediately at ' 
the north foot of Hatial, of which it really ■ 
forms a part, as its walls are joined to those \ 
of theKot or citadel .— Ancient 
Geog. of India, p. 1 15. 

SIRKUNDA — ? Saccharum procerum. 

BIRMOOR, or Nahun. In recognition of 
the services rendered by rjyah Siiumsher 
Purgass during the mutiny, he received a 
khillat of rupees 5,(KX), and a salute of seven 
guns. The family is Rajput. The revenue 
of Sirmoor may be estimated at a lakh of 
rupees a year. The rajah maintains a small j 
force of drilled sepoys, numbering 2.50 men. | 
The population, according to the latest • 
census, amounted to 7 .5,595 . The rajah pays i 
no tribute, but is bound to render feudal ser- : 
Tice. In Sirmoor some women are to be seen 
delicate in form and feature, but to the ' 
northward, the female countenance is ge- ; 
nerally good humoured, l>ut the form <;oarse i 
and highly vulgar. — Fraser’s FLimaluyan : 
Monntains, p. 205. | 

SIBNA,IIind. When Moses, after the Exo- • 
dus, made a division of the lands of Canaan i 
amongst the Israelites, and appointed six i 
cities to be the refuge of him who hud slain I 
an wittingly, from the avenger of blood, the \ 
intentioii was not to afford facilities for : 


the high-^ies^ which event appeira to lave 
been considered as the termination revenge. 
In India the infraction of political sanctuaiy 
(sirna torna) often gave rise to the moat 
inveterate feuds ; and its abuse by the priests 
is highly prejudicial to society. Moses liipited 
priestly interference, by appointing but six 
cities of refuge to the whole Levite tribe. 
The privileges of sirna, or * sanctuary,’ when 
claimed by the unfortunate or criminal, is 
sacred in the eye of the Rajput. Kal-Yamun, 
was tlie foe of Krishna, ere his apotheosis, 
from whom he fled to Dwai'ica and thence 
i acquired the name of Riuchor. Within the 
I sacred bounds of Mount Aboo is the sanc- 
tuary (sirua) of Kaniya, where the criminal 
is free from pursuit ; nor dare the rod of 
justice appear on the modnt, or the foot 
of the pursuer pass the stream ; neither 
within it can blood be spilt, fur the pastoral 
Kaniya delights not in offerings of this kind. 
The territory contains within its precincts 
abundant space for the town, the temple, and 
the establishments of the priests, as well as for 
the numerous resident worshippers, and the 
constant influx of votaries from the most dis- 
tant regions. — Tods Rafasthan, VoL i, pp. 
525, o26 { Fol ii, p, 3/b. 

SIBNAGA-PU, Tam. Cassia buds. 

SIRKATH GHOSI, see Inscriptions. 

SIROCCO, the sirocco wind in the Medi- 
terranean, on the healthy has little effect, 
but the weak and diseased are materially 
injured by its depre.ssing influence. The term 
has an Arabic origin from Sharq, the east 
i iviud. 

I SI ROES, see Sassanian kings. 

SI liOHI. The Dcora of Sirohi is a branch 
i of the Cholian tribe, one of the four Agnicula, 
a race sprung from lire. — 'Tod’s ' Hajasthan, 
Vol. ii, p. 115. See vol. i. 

SIRONCIIA, the head-quarters station of 
tlie U pper Godavari district, pleasantly situated 
on the left bunk of the Prunhita, two miles 
above its confluence with the Godavari, and 
120 miles south-south-east of Chanda, the 
nearest station of the Central Provinces. It is 
520 feet above the sea-level according to tlie 
topographical survey maps, but only 360 ac- 
cording to the levels of the Public Works De- 
partment : forty miles above Sironcha Oi^curs 
w'hat is known us the third barrier, which is 
a far more formidable obstruction te naviga- 
tion than either of the other Godavari barriers. 
The river has a broad, sandy bed, which iu 
the rainy seasons is full from bank to bank 
with a rushing flood, but in the d«‘y weather 


eluding justice, but to check the hasty im- 1 consists for the greater part of broad reaches 
pulse of revenge ; for the slayer was only to i of sand, with small and shallow streams 
be protected untrl be stood before the con- ' flowing through them, 
gregation for judgment, or until the death of I bIRUPA, Uie Rajpoot term for a khillii mr 
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robeof honoar^ properly Sir-a-pa (from ‘bead,* 

Bir« t<5 * foot* pa,) and means a complete drass ; 
in short) cap-a-pied.— 'STocfa Bajasthan, Vol. 
i, p. 265. 

SIRPMEBRA, a tribe, who reside in eum> 
mef in Gurghina, and winter inKachGaudava. 

SIRA, see Kelat. 

SIRB, salt takes, throughout the whole of 
the Indian desert, are termed sirr, though 
none afe of the same consequence as those of 
Marwar. The largest is at the town of SiiT, 
so named after the lake, which is about six 
miles in circumference. There is~auofher at 
Chaupur about two miles in length, and 
although each of them frequently contains a 
depth of four feet of water, this entirely 
evaporates in the hot winds, leaving a thick 
sheet of saline incrustation. The salt of both | seed 
is deemed of inferior quality to that of the 
more southerly lakes. — Tod. 

SIRRAS, Mahr. Acacia odoratissima, 
Acacia sirissa, and Acacia speciosa. 

SIRBI, of Amboyna, Audropogou schoe- 
nanthus, Linn. 

SIRBISHT, GtJz. Glue. 

SIBRI-TEKKU, Singh. Gunta baringa ? 

SIRBOO-KALUNG, Tam. Flectranthus 
rugosus. 

SIRRU CALAKA PALLAM, Tam. Ca- 
rissa spinarum, Linn., Don. 

SIBRUGHU, also Sirrughu kuttale, Tam. 

Aloe litoralis, Koenig. 

SIBRU KANCHURI, Tam. Tragia can- 
nabina, Linn., Goz. Size. 

SIRRU KANGOEI VER, Tam. Root of 
Tragia cannabina. 

SIRRU KATTALAY, Tam. Aloe lito- 
ralis, Koenig. 

SIRRU l[^IRE, Tam. Amarantus campes- 
tris, Willd. 

SIRRU KALAKA PALLAM, Tam. Ca- 
rissa spinarum. 

SIBRU KORRUTTIVER, Tam. Root 
of trichosantbes incisa. 

SIRRU KURA, Tel. Amarantus cam- 
pestris, WiHde, 

SIRRU KURUNGA VER, Tam. Root of 
Periploca sylvestris. 

SIRRU NAGA, Tam. Eugenia jambo- 
lana, Lam., Boxb. 

SIRBU-PULE, Tam. JErua lanata, Ille- 
cebrum lanatum. 

SIRRU SANUL VEREI, Tam. Linseed. 

SIRRU VALLI KALANG, Tam. Dios- 
corea aculeata. 

SIRSA, Hind. Acacia odoratissima, Roxb. 

SIRSA. The principal products of the 
Sirsa district are grains of all kinds ghee, 
wool, sujji, moonj, red pepper, bullocks and 
camels. They are tiansported mostly to 
Harwar on camels, to meet the demand 
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for food occasioned in that part of the eotra- 
try, by an apparently chronic slate of famine 
existing there.— Ann. Ind. Adm., V6l. xii, 
pp. 104-5. 

SIRSEE. Maharajah Dowlut Rao Sindia 
in 1 820 i^anted three-fourths of the reve- 
nue of the talooka of Sirsee to Bbarut Sah on 
condition that he would pay the remaining 
one-fourth and honestly discharge the duties 
entrusted to him by reducing the Grassias, 
&c., to obedience. 

SIRSHUF, Pers. Mustard seed. 

SIRSOOTI. There are 24 dams on this 
river, between T’hanesur and Sagara, where 
it joins the Caggar river, the dry river bed 
under Sirsa. 

SIRSUN, also Rajika, Saks. Mustard 


SIR-SUK-ka-KOT, part of Taxila. 

SIRU KIRE, or Sirru kire, Tam. Amaran- 
tus campestris, Linn. 

SIRU PADI, Tam. Coldenia procumbens, 
Linn., Roxb. 

SIRUTALl, Tam. Ipomma gemella. Both. 

SIS, Hind. Crotalaria burhia. 

SISA, or Sheesha, Guz., Hind. Lead. 

• SISAGI, Hind. A tree of Chota-Nagpore, 
with hard, white timber. — Cal. Cat.Ex. 1862. 

SISAKA, Sans. Lead. 

SISAUUS, Hind. Lcucas cephalotes. 

SISAMU, Tfx. Lead. 

SISAN, Sind. Crocodile. 

SISANBAR, Arab. Thymus chamaedrys. 

SLSHA, also Shish. Hind. Lead. 

SISHAM, or Sisu, Hind. Dalbergia sissoo. 

SISI, Hind. Glass. 

SISIK KURAKURA, also Sisik panu, 
Malay. Tortoise shell. 

SISKE, Hind. Sambucus ebulus. 

SISKIN. The Himalayan Siskin Car- 
duelis spinoides is common in the forest, and 
generally seen in flocks. 

SISPARA, a ghaut on the Malabar side of 
India, 6,742 feet above the level of the sea. 

SISSA, Can. Dalbergia acuminata, Ains. 

SISSAI, Hind. Crotalaria burhia. 

SIS,al8oSissai,MeiDi,Poia, Trans-Ikdus. 

; Ufotaiaria burhia. Ham., Buck. 

SISSOO, Hind. Dalbergia acuminata, 
Ains., also Dalbergia sissoo, Boxb., is one 
of the most valuable of the timber-trees of 
India, and with the Saul, is more extensively 
employed than any other in north-west 
India. The 8hi^huildei*8 in Bengal select it 
for their crooked timbers and knees ; it is 
remarkably strong, its colour is a light grey- 
ish-brown, with darker coloni*ed veins. In 
structure it somewhat resembles the finer 
species of teak, but it is tougher and ttCfra 
elastic. There are two kinds used respec- 
tively in Bengal and Bombay, the latter is 
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ihilcli darker in colour. The Indian black 
roae>i^oo<l (Dalbergia latirolia,) is a superior 
species of sissoo, from the Malabar coast; 
Cuttack forests are composed of teak, sal, 
sissoo, elH>n}% Peutaptera buchanania, and 
other trees of a dry soil, aud that require a 
dry season alternating with a wet one. These 
are unknown in the Chittagong forests, which 
have Jarool, Lagerstrosmla, Mesna,. Diptero- 
carpi, nutmegs, oaks of several kinds, and 
many other trees not known in the Cuttack 
foi*ests, and all typical of a perennially humid 
atmosphere. — Holt ; Hooker s Him. Jour., 
Vol. ii, p. 340 ; Edye, 

SISSOO-WOOD OIL, see Oil, Wood-oil 
from Chittagong. 

SISSOWA, Urta. Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb. 

SISSU, Tel. DaUiergia sissu, Roxb. 

SISUM, Gi:z., IIi-ND., Mahr. Dalbergia 
latifoiia. Blackwood. 


control. When, therefore, Bavnnk lieeatte 
an apostate foom his duty to tlie gods, ^iPa 
Chandra was appointed the instrument of 
his destruction. The Grecians bad their 
Homer to render imperishable the fame ac- 
quired by their glorious combats in the Ti*o- 
jau war ; the Latins had Virgil, to sing the 
prowess of Eneas ; and the hindoos have 
had their Vitlmiki, to immortalize the mar- 
tial deeds of Rama, and his army of mlinkeys, 
in subduing the giant Ravanu and his hosts 
of inany-hended monsters. The Ramayano, 
one of the finest epic poems (in spite of its 
{ many extravagances) extant, beautifully de- 
I scribes tlie incidents of Rama’s life, and the 
I exploits of the contending foes. The deity 
whose fame is thus celebrated, is, in the pic- 
torial representations of him, usually describ- 
ed as a green man, seated beneath an um- 
brella, the emblem of sovereignty, on a 


SISUNAGA, a Maghadba dynasty in 
India, that succeeded the parricide Battj'a 
B. C. 446, by the murder by Sisunaga of the 
last Bhatty. 

Sisunaga reigned 18 years B. c. 446. 

Kalasoka ,, 23 „ „ 428, 

.. .. - ^■ 2 - 

The last brother Pingamakha, was de- 
throned by Nanda. — Vol, iii, p. 541. Seo 
Bbattya. 

SISW.A SAII, see Inscriptions, Junngurh. 

SISYMBRIUM ATROVIBENO. 


throne : a quiver of arrows hangs at his 
back ; in one baud he holds his destructive 
bow, and in tlie other a fiower of the sacred 
lotus. By Ills side is placed Sitn, who is 
depicted as a goddess of transcendant beauty, 
of a deep-yellow complexion. The incarnate 
deity, Kama, wliose exploits are recorded by 
the poet Ynliniki, is considered by Sir William 
Jones to be the same as the Dionysos or 
Bacchus of the Greeks. Tliis Dionysos, or 
Bacchus, whom he imagined to be Rama, the 
■sou of Cush, is said to have invaded India 
and other countries with an army of satyi's. 


Ting-liU, Chin. 

A plant of several parts of China given in 
dropsy, fevers, amenorrlioea. 

SISYMBRIUM IRIS. 

Khub, Kalan, Khakshi. 

Small oval bright yellow seeds. Used for 
coughs, but seldom. Formerly used as a pot- 


commanded by tlie sylvan deity Pan, and Sir 
William .Tones concludes that this army, or 
probably part of it which be thinks may 
have been composed of hardy mountaineers, 
gave rise to the poetical tale of the feats of 
Rama, aided by tlie heroic Hangman and his 
host of monkeys. We shall, however, obtain 
a more consistent, as well as a bettor under- 


herb in England. — Powell's Hand-book, Vol. '■ stood comprehension of Rama, in considering 
i, p. 327. him to have been the son of Desaratha, of 

SISYMBRIUM NASTURTIUM, Unn. the solar race, king of Ayodhya, now termed 
Garden cresses. Oud’h, a potent sovereign of Hindustan, who 

• SISYPHUS BOWRINGII, two of the having been banished by his father in conse- 
Coleoptera of Hong-kong are S. Senegalensis, qnence of the machinations of his queens, 
the lai^est known species of Sisyphus on retired to the banks of the Godavery, ac- 
reeord and the S. bowringii White, re- companied by his brother Lakshmana, and his 
markable for the extraordinaiy spinal pro- wife .Sita and lived in the neighbouring 
jections from its coxas. Similar spines oc- forests the austere and secinded life of an 
car in S. senegalensie.^ ascetic, but Sita having been forcibly taken 

SIT, Borm. Acacia elata ; Acacia serissa. from him by Ravaus, the king of Xsioka 
SITA, Sabs. Anona squamosa, Linn. (Ceylon), Rama, with the aid of Sugriva, the 
SITA, Spouse of Kama: in Hindoo my- sovereign of Karnala, invaded the kingdom 
thology an incaruatiou of Lakshmi, to accom- of Havana, and having conquered him, 
puny Vishnn incsniate as Rama. Rama placed his brother on the throne of Lanka 
Chandra had been brought up in the paths in bis stesd. The Godavery is a sacred 
of religion and virtue, and had been tanght stream, and its banks appear to be . 

that one of the first duties of a prince After ^e recovery of Site, Rama sulgeeCed 
was to subjugate his own passions to their > her to the fiery ordeal, to discover whetlwr 
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Srr-AM A)7 AKU YEKNAT. 

Iter yiriu^i Jbi«4 iaffbred while thus forcibly SITA MANOHABAM, Tei.. Pergu.lai^ 
sepailited. ^ odoratissima, Linn. 

The hindoo gods are supposed to be ex- SITA MERDU, Malbxu CoccuIus cor- 
empt from the momentary elevation and dtfolius. D C. 

defuessiou of the upper eye-lid, to which SITA MULI, Hind. Syn of Pavonia zey- 
mortals are subject, and to look with a firm lanica. 

unintermitted gaze. Hence a deity is termed SITAMMAPOGU NULU, Tel. Cuscute 
Animisha and Animesba, one whose eyes do reflexn, L ; it., VoL i, p. 446 ; Cor. 104. 
not twinkle. Various allusions to this attri- SITAMMA YAKL SAVARAM, or Lanja 
bute oecur in poetry. When liidra visits savarum, Tei.., Iponioea filicaulis, Bl. 

Sita to encourage her, he assumes at her I SITA MULI, Hind. ? 
request the marks of divinity — he treads the i SlTANA. Below Derhund, lies the district 
air, and suspends the motion of the eye-lids. ; of Silaua, about 15 miles north of Torbaila, 
when Agni, Varuna, and Indra, all assume near the base of Muhubun, and onthebankof 
the form of Nala at the marriage of Duma- ' the Indus. The Syuds of this place are the 
yanti, she distinguishes her mortal lover by ! remnant of the followers of SyedAhmefi, who, 
the twinkling of his eyes, whilst the gods arc | gathering the handful of Gazee,” (warlike 
stabdha lochana, fixed-eyed. And wlien the | devotees^, from various parts of India, raised a 
Aswini Kumura practice the same trick upon ! formidable rebellion iuPeshawur. After win- 
the bride of Chyavaua, she recognises her'ning and losing Peshawar and Eusufzye, the 
husband by this amongst other indications, j Syud was eventually slain at the mouth of the 
The notion is the more deserving of attention, j Kaghan glen by Sheer Sing, the son of maha- 
as it is one of Uiose coincidences with classi- ; rajah Kunjeet Sing. Most of his adherents, 
cal mythology which cun scarcely be accident- | chiefly foreigners to the Punjab, dispersed, and 
al. Heliodorus says: “ The gods may be i the remainder settled at Sitaua. These Sitana 
known by the eyes looking with a fixed people are evil-intcutioued and ill-conditioned, 
regard, and never closing the eye-lids and They endeavour to rouse the bigotry of tho 
he cites Homer in proof of it. Ati instance, surrounding mahomedan tribes, and especially 
from the Iliad which he has not uoticed, may j of the Swatee. They endeavour to intrigue 
be cited perhaps as an additioual confirmation, | with Wahabees and such like fanatic religion- 
and the marble eyes of Venus, by which | ists among the muhomedau population iu vari- 
Ilelen knew the goddess, and which the com- ! ous parts of India. — Papers, East IndiOf 
mentators and translators seem to be much j Cabal and Affghanistan, 1859, p. 20. 
perplexed with, are probably the stabdha i SITANG, a river of Burmah, rises in 
lochana, the fixed eyes, of tho hindoos, full, lut. 21° 40', long. 96° 50' S., ruus into the Gulf 
unveiled even for an instant, like the eyes of, of Martaban, length 420 miles; Yeuuan, 
a marble statue. — Hindoo Theatre, VoL i, 115 ; Saar, 12C miles. It is a navigable river 
p. 137. See Asoka, India, Inscriptions, Ma- for about 190 miles, forms the boundary be- 
habharata, Pudma Ptiraua, Rama, Rumauaudi tween the Tenasserim provinces and Pegu, 
or Bamawa^ Ramayana, Sacti, Sects, Vishuu. i Its valley is the A'alley of Pegu. The whole 
SITABBOGAM, see Oryza saliva. i extent of the valley is about 350 miles, of 

SITABALDI, 21° 10' ; 79* 6', iu Bcrar, i which one-half lies within the British provin- 
a large station adjoining Nagpur. Mean : ces of Pegu and Martabau. Its mouth is 
height of the plain, 1,169 feet. The hill of about fifteen leagues eastward from Rangoon 
Sitabaldi, standing close over the Residency, bar, and is the easternmost and principal 
consists of two eminences joined by a narrow brauch of the Pegu or Sirian river, 
neck of ground, about 300 yards in length, of SITANIKA, Tel. Epicarpus spinosa, 
considerably lesser elevation than either of R. W. 
the two hills. The wltole surface is rock, SITANTA, see Meru. 

— Schl., Ad. See Statistics of battles. SITANUK, one valveofa miiscleshell, with 

SITA-KI-PUNJERI, Duk. Lavandula the dried fish attached. The punsarisof Ajmir 
vera. <^all it “ the small head of a sea animal used 

SITAL, Hind. Nyctanthesarbor-tristis. in Ajmir as an aphrodisiac, an -J also said to 
SrPAL PATI, Beng. Marunta dichotoma, cure the cyuaneke of children : comes from 
Wall. Grows in Bengal abundantly, makes Bombay via Pali : one seer costs two rupees, 
a fine reed mat. — Genl. Med. Top., p. 132. 

SIT AL SINK, munshi to the raja of SIT.\PA CHETTU, Tel. Smilax ovall- 
Benares, author of a history of the various folia. 

hindoo sects. SITA-PHAL, Duk. Syn. fruit of Antmit 

SIT-AMANAKU YENNAY, Tam. Ri- squamosa, named after Sita— wife of Ranne. 
ciuMS coimmuuis. It is smooth and soft outside, and in 4iEpe.iiot 
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SITTAMtrrTL 

very conical. It is fiuicied to resemble the 
mamma of the human female ; and legends 
are popularly related of the origin and ap* 
plication of these appellations, but it is not 
always that the popular legends ofhindoo 
fabulists will bear expounding to a European 
reaiier. — Moor. See Bhilva, Sita. 

SITAPA CHETTU, or Konda tamaia 
Tan. Smilax ovalifolia, R. 

SIT^PHALAM, Tki.. Anonia squamosa, 
A., K., ii, 657^ 21 ; Rheede, iii, 29. 

SITA^ or Sitara, a musical instrument 
similar to the Cithera, supposed to have ob* 
tained its name from the Sib-tara, the three- 
stringed, and believed to be the source of the 
word guitar. See Kemauuhi. 

SITASAVARAM, also Sitamma rari sa- 
varam, Tel. Ipomoca filicaulis, Bl. 

SITASIVA, also Seleya, Malkal., Sans. 
Dill seed, Anethum sown, Roxb. 

SITAVANAKU, Maleal. Kicinus com- 
munis, Linn. 

SITA-VER, Hind. Asparagus adsccndens. 

SITAWAR, Hind. Asparagus liliciuus 
and A. racemosus. 

SIT GURJUX, Beng. Dipterocarpus 
turbinatus. 

SITHAI-NAR, the Umbrella tree. Screw 
Pine or Vacoa, Pandauus odoratissimus. 

SITHA SABMI, see Inscriptions. 

' SI-THO-TOO NAN-TOO CHYKIA, 
see Chinese. 

SITI, Beng. The noble Magnolia, Mag- 
nolia insignis. 

SITKOKF ISLAND, according to a Ja- 
panese geographer, cited byKarapfer, contains 
many mountainous and barren districts,und is, 
on the whole, less fertile than the other large 
islands. 

SITODIUM CAULIFLORUM, Omrt. 
Syn. of Artocarpus iutegrifoiius. 

SITPHAN, also Setphan, Bi;bm. A tree 
of Moulmein. Its wood is used in common 
purposes of building. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

SITRA MUTI, Ta.m. Puvouia zeylauica, 
Cor. 

SITS, Ddt. Chintz. 

SIT-SAL, Beng. Dalbergia latJfolia, Roxb. 

SITTA Hind. A kind of .sweetmeat. 

81TTA CINNAMOVENTKIS, S. euro- 
pasa and S. C(B.sia, &c., birds of India. Sittu 
Syriaca, or ‘Eock Nuthatch’ of S. E. Europe, 
and Asia Minor, ora species of similar habits 
(most probably the same), inhabits Affghau- 
istan. 

SITTAMUTTI, Tam. 


Faronis zeylanica, 

Cavan. 

Bulla, 8a.vs. 


Mutti-ver, Tam. 

Tsinna mootapola- 
ghun vayroo, Tel. 


This root, as it appears in the bazar.«, has 
little sensible taste or smell. An infusion 


of it is ordered as a drink in fovers.— 

Mttt.Med.,p.\\!i, * 

SITTAVINDl, Tel. Ricinus communis, 
Linn. 

SITTRA.PALADI, Tam. Euphorbia thy- 
mifolia, Linn. 

SITTU, also Situn, Hind. Boucerosia 
edulis of Edgeworth. A curious plant in 
the Multan division, eaten as a vegetable. 

SITUS-HOOKA, Rus. Hordeum hexas- 
tichon, Linn., Roxb. 

SIVA, one of the hindoo deities and the 
object of worship of the saiva sectof hindoos, 
the most numerous of all the hindoo religion- 
ists. Neiu'ly all the Rajput races, most of the 
hindoos in the valley of the Ganges, and tliree- 
fourths of all the hindoos of the south of India 
worship the god Siva, in some of his emble- 
matic forms, the most received of which is tliat 
of the liiigam. Magniiicent temples have 
been erected to him, all aver British India, to 
each of which from thousands, to hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims annually resort. Those 
in the Madras presidency are grand. Siva 
and his worship are confined to British India. 
The name is variously pronounced and written 
Siva, Shiva, Siviu,Seo, Sheo, Shev, Seb, S’biu, 
Shivu and Chiviu, and the earliest mention of 
this god is in the Book of Amos, (Ch. v, 
25, 26.) “ Have ye offered unto me sacrifices 
and offerings in the wilderness, forty years, 
O house of Israel ? But ye have borne the 
tabernacle of your Moloch, and Chinn, your 
images, the star of your god, which ye made 
yourselves ; therefore will I cause you to go 
into captivity before Damascus.” And it is 
evident from this that even then, b. c., 955, 
the emblem under which Siva is still wor- 
shipped and the marks, which biB followers 
put on their foreheads were both well-known, 
llis attributes are many. Siva, as the de- 
stroyer, is named Isa or l.swara ; Rudra ; 
Hara ; Sambliu ; Mahadeva or Mahesha. 
Siva is time, the Sun ; he is Fire, the destroyer, 
the generator. His consort, Parrati, is the 
symbol of created nature, and in that charac- 
ter named Prukriti. As the deity presiding 
over generation his type is the liuga, the 
origin doubtless of the phallic emblem of 
Egypt and Greece and Rome. As the god 
of justice, which character he shares with 
Yaina and other deities, he rides a bull, the 
symbol of divine justice. He holds, as hia 
commonest attribute, a trident, called Triaula. 
in this and in some other points resembling 
Neptune. His colour, as well as that of the 
bull, is white, and hishair of a reddish colour. 
He is sometimes represented as with two, 
four, eight, or ten hands, and with five faces* 
He has a third eye on his forehead pointiog 
up aud down, a distinction peculiar to him 
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«Bd hifl avatars. As Mahadevs, he is abuoi- 1 any other of thehindoo idols ; as are the iram- 
danU/ decked with serpents, emblems of im- bers of the worshippers of this symbol, be* 
mortality, and common ornaments to many yond comparison, more extensive than the 
deities. He is often represented with his woi-shippers of the other deities or their em- 
trisnla or trident, in one band ; as also the blems. The Binlang stone is also sacred to 
pasha, string or rope, also often depicted in Siva. Besides the daily worship of the linga 
the hands of his consort Kali, for binding and in the temples, there are several other periods 
strangling incon'igible offenders. Serpents, in which images of Siva are worshipped under 
emblems of eternity, form his ear-rings, called different forms ; and these are to be seen in 
Nag-nnndala : his pendent collar of human numbers, conveyed through the streets of 
heads, his Mund*Mala, marks his character of Calcutta, after the festivals in honour of Siva, 
destruction or Time ; and his frontal crescent to be cast into the river. In the month 
■points at its most obvious measurement, by Phulgunu be is worshipped for one day as a 
the phases of the moon. Occasionally, in his mendicant. On the following day the images 
hands, is represented the warlike mace, of him, with a Bloated countenance, matted 
{Gadha or Parasha), and Mrigu or Sasin, a locks, and inflamed eyes, are carried in pro- 
name for the antelope, given also as an at- cession, attended by a large concourse of 
tribute of the god Chandra the Moon. Fre- people, dancing, singing, and playing on 
quently Siva’s loins are seen wrapped in a various instruments, and thrown into the 
tiger’s skin, and the river goddess Ghtnga i river. In the month of Mughut, there is 
smiles serenely from his Mugut, or headpiece, another festival in honour of him, called Hari 
Another author writes, “ To Siva is given i Gauri, in which he is represented riding on 
three eyes, probably to denote his view of ! a bull, with Parvati on his knee. But the 
three divisions of Time, the past, the present, ! most celebrated occasion of his worship is in 
and the future. A crescent on his forehead j the month Choitru, at the time that the cere- 
pourtrays the measure of time by the phases . mony of the churka, or swinging by hooks fas- 
of the moon ; a serpent forms a necklace, to 1 tened in the flesh of the back, is performed, 
denote the measure of time by years : a second | Thisfestival derives its name (churakhorchak- 
necklace formed of human skulls marks the [ra, a wheel or discus,) from the circle perform- 
lapse and revolution of ages, and the extinc- j ed in the swinging part of it, that terminates 
tion and succession of the generations of man- | the ceremonies, which should properly last a 
kind. He holds a trident, to show that the ^ lunar month ; but the term is now much short- 
three great attributes are in him assembled ' eued, and the observances of it are limited to 
and united : in another hand is a rattle, called . the followers of Siva. The higher classes do 
a damaru, shaped like an hour-glass. Siva is not engage in it, altbougli they conti'ibute to- 
also called Sri Virupaesha or the three-eyed wards the expense of, and countenance it. The 
god . This name of Sri Virupaesha is, however, initiatory ceremonies of purification, abstinence 
differently translated by different Sanscrit / and exercises of devotion, take place several 
scholars, ^he earliest renders it as above : days before the commencement of the rites, 
another, “ with a disgreeable countenance a during which time the sanyasis, or worship- 
third, “the auspicious deity with uneven eyes:*’ pers, form themselves into parties, and wan- 
and as the title is also given to an inferior der about the streets with horns, drams, Ac., 
deity, who is not fabled to have three eyes making a most intolerable and horrid din. 
(Nirut), perhaps the latter interpretations are ' The first exhibition is that of suspension, 
to be preferred. Professor Muller in his . which is performed by two posts being erect- 
* Results of Turanian Kesearclies,’ interprets \ cd, on the top of which is placed a strong 
Siva’s triumph over Tripura, and the Garudas bar, from which the sanyasi, or worshipper, 
devouring the Kiratas, as traditions of the i is suspended by his feet over a fire, kindled 
conquest of the Ni.shada races by the Aryans, beneath him, into vvhich rosin is occasionally 
Siva is principally worshipped under thfi form ' cast. His head is then completely enveloped 
of the linga. Someof these emblems, usually ■ in the smoke, though sufficiently high to be 
of basalt or dark coloured green stone, ai*e beyond the rcac.h of the flame. On the fol- 
of an enormous size ; and they are also | lowing day the sanyasis dance and roll them* 
made, morning and evening, of the clay selves upon the -beds formed of various de* 
of the Gauges, which, after worship, are scriptions of prickly plants. Their next 
thrown into the river. The linga is never ceremony is called the Jamp Sanya, or jump- 
carried in procession. The temples dedicated ing on a couch of pointed steel, which Im 
to it are square gothic buildings, the roofs of been thus described. A bamboo scaffidding 
which are round, and tapering to a point. In of three or four stages is erected, on whldh 
many parts of Hindustan they are more uu- the saynasis stand, tier above tier, the pirin- 
merous than those dedicated to the worship of > cipal and must expert occupying the Uf^per 
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MW, which is cometimes between twenty and I which are of a moi'e durable detcriptlm i 
thirty feet high. A kind of bedding, sap- such as carrying the arm erect over the 
ported by ropes, is stretched beneath the head till it become so fixed that the miser- 
Bcaflfolding by a number of men. Upon the able devotee is unable to bend it : sitting in 
mattrass ai*e attached several bara of wood, the same manner with 1)oth the arms or legs 
to which ara fixed very loosely, and in a similarly placed, clinching the band, and al- 
position sloping forward, semi-circular knives, lowing the nails to grow through it to a con- 
upon which the sanyasis throw themselves siderable length from the back, sliding back- 
in succession. In geuenil, the effect of the full wards and forwards on their bellies, from 
is to turn the knives flat upon the bedding, which posiciou they will not stir, preserving 
in which case they do no harm ; but occa- asittiugposture,frora which they never move; 
sionally severe wounds, and even deatli are dwelling surrounded by fires, and beneath a 
the consequences of this rite. Before they scorching sun in tlie summer, and exposed to 
take their leap, the performers cast fruits, therigours of the seasons in the winter. These 
such as cocoauuts, betel, plantains, &c., among and mauy otiter self-inflicted tortures, might 
the crowd, on which tliere is a great scramble I formerly be daily witnessed in tlie streets of 
for them, as tliey are supposed to possess the Indian cities and their neighbourhoods, 
much virtue. Women desirous of progeny The wretched fanatics were covered with filth 
are very anxious to get these donations, and and ashes, and, even until the close of the 
those of the first families send persons to ob- | 19tli century, go entirely naked, except a 
tain and bring them for tbeir private eating. | small piece of cloth between the thighs, fixed 
The ensuing day is spent in revelling and j round the waist with a cord. Mauy of them 
dancing among burning ashes, and afterwards i are robust, powerful, sleek-skiuucd men in 
casting them at each other. On the follow- , no way indicative of ascetic lives. On the 
ing day they again infest the streets, attend- I day of the charukli, or swinging ceremo- 
ed by music of such an abominable descrip- ; ny, posts about tliirty-feet in height are 
tion, that the old British instruments of : erected in the suburbs of a town, across the 
hymeneal serenade would be almost celestial upper part of which are loosely suspended 
harmony to it. In the immediate neigh- ' long bamboos, so as to enable them to traverse 
bonrhood of Calcutta, at Kaligliat, stands the ; freely. To one end of the bamboo two hooks 
celebrate temple of Kali, the energy of Siva ; are fixed by ropes, which are run tlirough the 
in his destructive character of Kal, or Time, | fleshy parts or the back, near the shoulders, 
cn 'whose altars myriads are annually ’A rope is also fastened to the other end of 
sacrificed. To this temple the collected . the bamboo, wbicb, as soon as the party who 
crowds, from miles round the Indian metro- ' i.s to swing is secured to the books, is pulled 
polls, pour, like a living stream of frantic ; by several men, wlio thus raise the other end 
baccl^nals, and till recently exhibiting in ; somewhat higher than the post. They tlien 
their progress sights of which tlie imagi- go round with it, witii considerable velocity, 
nation of those who have not witnessed i by which means the man at the other end de- 
them could scarcely form a conception. ■ scribes a circle of about thirty ‘feet in dia- 
Ott this occasion they practised the most ! meter. Sometimes u cloth is tied round the 
painful self-inflicted tortures, piercing I body and secured to the hooks, to prevent, if 
their tongues and sides, and sticking in ] the flesh should be torn away, the man from 
the holes heavy pieces of iron, arrows, canes, ; being dashed to pieces, but such is frequent- 
' living snakes, &c., &c., with which tiiey ' ly not the case, and the party fulling is 
dance with indecent gestures, to the obsceue ; often killed upuii the spot. Some of these 
songs of the surrounding multitude. Mr. ' men, while swinging, often amuse themselves 
Wsrd says that in one year, a man thrust his ' in smoking and throwing fruit and flowers 
finger through the tongue of another, and (wliicli tliey take up on purpose) among the 
they thus proceeded dancing with much inde- ^ spectators. Mr. Ward relates a story of a 
coney togetlier through the streets ; and that ! man who had a monkey’s collar run through 
another had his breast, arms and other parts ' Iiis binder parts, in which state the roan and 
stuck entirely full of plus, as thick as nails ! monkey whirled round together, and on ano- 
or packing-needles. In Madras, in 1849, ! ther occusion, of a man who took a large 
a little boy was led through the crowd with log of wood in his moutii, and swatig for a 
a wooden skewer transfixing both cheeks. : cousideruble time, witliout having any cloth 
These acts are devotional, and are con- | round him to preserve him from falling. He 
sidered proofs of holiness and merit.* Tlte j also states, that in the year 1800, five women 
tortures, however, thus inflicted are tem- | swung with hooks through their backs and 
porary : but some of these I'eligious men- { tliighs in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
dicauts impose upon themselves others ! The parties sometimes swing for a oon- 
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«iderttb1« time, and make vety Hgbt of 
the bnBiness. A gentleman, in Calcutta, 
missed, on one of these festivals, one of his 
bearers or palanquin can iers, and, as- he was 
going out, left home without him. On his 
-return he found him carrying his palanquin, 
and when he arrived at his home, questioned 


eally, resembling the flame of a taper, is 
a distinguishing mark on the foreheads of his 
votaries. The eye in the forehead is one 
peculiar characteristic of Siva and of his con- 
sort when armed with his terrors. The 
second of Vishnu’s ten . grand avatars, or 
incarnations, was in the form of a tortoise. 


him where he had been ? The man coolly ! and hence called the Kurma avatara, the 
answered, he had only been performing {'principal incident in which was churning the 
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ocean with the mountain Mandara, the huge 
serpent .Sesha serving us a rope to whirl the 
mountain round withal, and Vishnu, iu the 
shape of a tortoise, sustained the vast load. 
The result was fourteen precious articles, 
called gems, orchaoda ratni, (more classically 
I Chatiir desa ratna), and one of the fourteen 
was poison ; but, 

“ To soften human ills dread Siva drank 
The poisonous flood that stain’d his azure neok.** 

It might perhaps have been more in cha- 
racter, if the preserving power had averted 
' from mankind the calamities incident to the 
production of this “ poisonous flood,” but the 
' legend, which is very popular, gives the ac- 
> tion to Mahadeva, whence the epithet Niia- 
I kantlni, or blue throated, is a name of Siva. 


charakh,” that is, had been swinging, and, on 
his master inspecting h1s back, tiie spots, 
pierced by the hooks, were conspicuous enough. 

The wounds are veiy simply treated. The 
parts are first well-pressed with tlie flat palm 
of the hand, or trodden on with the sole of 
the foot, to cause tlicir re-union. Clarified 
bntter is then spread over on a leaf, and the 
place is bandaged, this dressing is renewed two 
or three times. In 1849, in Madras, on the 
second day after the swinging, a lascar of the 
Medical Store Depot who had swung, was 
seen contentedly at work, iu the Depot. 

To judge by the number of shrines de- 
dicated to the only form under which Siva 
is worshipped, that of the I.inga, his 
worship appears to be the most prevalent 
and popular of all the modes of adoration. | With the saiva sect it is now not an uncommon 
Yet these temples are little lesorted to hy { name, usually pi'onounced, as is that of the 
votaries, they are regarded with comparatively j deity, Nilkant. The opposing worshippers 
little veneration by the hindoos, and flowers | of Vishnu and Siva, long desolated India with 
and fruit are thrown witli little solemnity j ware and persecutions. Siva is gratified by 
before the image. The only exception to | severities. He gave Aijuna a weapon, 
this is the temple of Visweswara at Benares, I Krishna appears to have been opposed both 
which is thronged with a never-ceasing crowd ^ to the Siva and Indra sects. If any credit 
of admirers. Along the banks of the Ganges ! could he given to the liindoo legends, Ravan, 
the worship of Siva is not the prevailing nor i who reigned over Ceylon and the sonthern 
the popular condition of the hindoo faith, and I part of the peninsula at the time of Rama’s 
it is only in the south of India that the ! invasion, was the bead of a civilised and 
people possess popular legends regarding him. I powerful state; but, by the same accounts. 
His worship in northern India, is confined to ! he was a hindoo and a follower of Siva. The 
the brahmans, and tiiose who practise the | liiudoos who worship both Siva and Vishnu 
rites of the Vedas, or who profess the study ^ are of the sect of Bhagwat Sampradai or 
of the Sastras, who receive Siva us their tu- ; devotees of a two-fold deity, these being 
telar deity, wear his insignia, and worship | ordinarily the lingam and yoni as emblems of 
the Linga, either in temples or in houses, or , Siva and his sakti (devi) and of Krishna, of 
on the side of a sacred stream, providing in j the Yadu form, with Lakslimi. Vaishnava 
the latter case, extempore emblems kneaded j brahmins will never worship Siva nor any 
out of the mud or clay of the river-bed. And ' emblem 
this example of the brahmans, and the prac- j 


tice of ages, maintain the veneration usually 
offered to the type of Siva. 

Siva, from his destruction of the three 
cities of a demon, is thence named Tripura or 
Tripurasura, the supposed origin of the 
modern "Tippera. Siva is represented with 
three eyes ; hence is title of Triuitira and 
Tri-lochnn, and in this form he is the 
Tri-opthalmic Jupiter of the Greeks. From 
tile fire of the central eye of Siva is to 
proceed Pralaya, or the final desti'uction 
of the univerte : this eye placed verti- 
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of that deity, nor even enter his 
temple, nor fast on the days of Siva’s fast 
days. Saiva people generally worship all 
deities ; they are iu truth, polytheists, but 
Vira-Saiva Lingaets and Smarta brah- 
mins and those^^who racognise the Rig 
Veda do not ik^rAip at the vaishnava 
temples. The period of sectarian intoleraneo 
is now past ; and as far as observation 
goes, the ministers of Vishnu, Siva, and 
Budha, view each other without maligai^ $ 
which feeling never appears to have inflisoM- 
ed the laity of either sect, who are indla- 
criminately respectful to the miaiatera of oilier 
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nligionS) wliaterer be their tenets. It is 
Bnfficient that tlieir office is one of sanctity, 
and that they are ministers of the Divinity, 
who, they say, excludes the homage of none, 
in whatever tongue, or whatever manner he 
is sought ; and with this spirit of entire 
toleration prevailing, the devout missionary 
of the Christians or moolla of the mahomedaus 
would ill no country meet more security or 
hospitable courtesy than among the hindoo 
races. They must, however, adopt the tole- 
ration they would find practised towards them- 
selves, and not exclude, as some of them do, 
thoraces of Surya and Chandra from divine 
mercy, who, with less arrogance, and more re- 
liance on the compassionate nature of the 
Creator, say, he has established a variety of 
paths by which the good may attain beatitude. 

Every hindoo has a sect mark on liis 
forehead, of white eariii, red ochre or sandal 
wood. The worshippers of Vishnu place the 
mark perpendicularly, and two perpendicular 
Hues and a dot between denotes a worshipjier 
of Vishnu as Rama or Krishna. The wor- 
shippera of Siva mark horizontally. Any 
conical or triangular mark is a symbol of j 
the linga. About 500 years «.c. the pantbe- i 
* ism of the Vedas became transformed into the | 
idolatry of symbolical embodiments of Siva or 
Vishnu. In the sixth centuiy b.c., there sprung 
up a school of religious philosophy culled the 
philosophy of the Vedauta or Mimansa, the 
search after Wisdom, (the end of the Vedas 
.-~the aim of learning.) It was in direct 
opposition to the Sunkhya philosophy (de- 
liberation— contemplation — knowledge deriv- 
ed from pure raasou.) The vedanta or 
mimausa philosophy is treated as a scholastic 
philosophy which liasing itself on the sacred 
books and the popular religion seeks for 
unity of thought only as a means of intro- 
ducing order amid the divine personages and 
legends, and has sought to give a spiritual 
import, a sort of new birth, to the gods of 
brahmanism. In the Vedauta philosophy, 
Brahma is placed in the foreground as the 
soul of the universe. The Primal Being 
which alone has true Existence. To this school 
not matter only, was a semblance, — even 
the soul was a transient phenomenon. The 
Sankhya philosophy is contrasted with it, as 
an atheistic or purely pantheistic system. 
In this view this philosophy has broken com- 
pletely with the popular creed, and with the 
doctrines of the Vedas and the Brahmans. The 
Sankhya philosophy occupies itself more with 
life in manifestation, therefore especially with 
the life of the individual spirit connected by 
its body to the outward world. Both of these 
leave the Vedas unassailed, nay, the whole 
hrahmauic religion in so &r as it cmcerus 
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rites and customs/ The Sankhya philesojAiy 
is no more atheistic, than the system ' which 
culminates in Brahma, as the Primal i^ing. 
Both are alike pantheistic with a sense of a 
universal piesence of god in all things 
which produces a mental Intoxication gradu* 
ally destructive of all healthy religious percep- 
tion. The prieslliood did not declare war on 
the Snukliya philosophy. 

One distinguishing mark of the faith of 
Siva is a crescent on the forehead : w'itii 
his ascetic devotees the hair is braided 
and forms a tiara round the head, and 
with its folds a chaplet of the lotus-seed 
is often entwined. They smear the body 
with ashes, and use garments dyed of an 
j orange hue. They bury their dead in a sit- 
ting posture 5 and erect uimnli over them, which 
are generally conic'iil in form. At a cemetery 
of these, each of very small dimensions, 
which may be described as so many con- 
centric rings of earth, diminishing to the 
apex, crowned with a cylindrical stone pil- 
lar, as Colonel Tod looked on, one of the 
disciples of Siva was performing rites to 
the manes, strew’ing leaves of an ever-green 
and sprinkling water over the graves. Col. 
Tod says it is not uncommon for priest- 
esses to officiate at the shrines of Siva. Siva 
I is represented with his person powdered with 
I the greyish white ashes of burnt cow-dung, 

, termed nibhnti, which is consequently used 
' iu a similar way by all the saiva and by many 
! of the vaishuHva ascetics. The season of 
! autumn, or that following the rains, is said to 
be invested with a similar whiteness, from the 
kasa grass, or Saccharum spontaueum, with 
which the country along the Ganges, and the 
banks of rivers iu general, are qvei'spread at 
this period. This grass grows *from ten to 
^ fifteen feet high, and the base of the flowers 
is surrounded with an immense quantity of 
bright silver-coloured wool, which whitens 
all the fields. Part of Siva’s scanty raiment 
' is the skin of an elephant, or more properly 
of an Asura or Titan killed by him nuder 
that form, and thence named Gajasura. 

Inferior enjoymeutin heaven is notan object 
of desire to the more enthusiastic of the hindoos, 
as it is but finite, and after its cessation the in- 
dividual is born again iu the world, and ex- 
posed to the calamities of afrail existence. The 
great aim ofdevotiou isunionwith the supreme 
and universal spirit, in which case the 
soul no more assumes a perishable shape. 
The character of the benediction to this 
effect in the drama of the Hero and the Nymph 
corresponds with that of Sakuntala and the 
Malavikagnimitra, and indicate the anthoPs 
belonging to tliat modification of the hindoo 
faith in which the abstract deUm of the 
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Y«diitto ii qualified hf idMtifyiag the an* 
pnm9t iutiaible, atid ioappreeiable apiHt 
with • delosiye fonot wbieli was the person 
of B*odre or Siva. It is of a more practical 
chapter, tiierefore, than pure Vedautism, 
and it is equally difihrent from both the meta> 
pliysical and theisticai Saiikhya. It is, in 
fact, the doctiine of the Saiva Fnraitas (As. 
3Re$,t Vol. xvii). The bi-ahmans of the south 
and west are mostly of this sect ; and whatever 
Sankara Swami may have tauglit, it is that of 
his descendants the Das^nami Gosains. The 
eect is probably the oldest of all now existing in 
India. To Siva, are dedicated the Jonesia 
Bsoca, Cnsalpinia pulcherrima, Sw. : Jas- 
minum unduiatum : Guetturdia speciosa, 
Calophyllum inophyllum : Origanum maijo 
rana ; Ixora vandhuca ; Artemissia austriac; , 
Nerium odorum : and Chrysanthemum indi- 
cum. The last eight ai*e also dedicated to 
Vishnu. The sects of the hindoos merge 
into each other ; for, in consequence of the 
interposition of Vishnu to appease a physiolo- 
gical diffisrence between Mahadeva and Par- 
vati, or the worshippers of the Liuga and 
Toni, his (Vishnu’s) navel, says Major Moor, 
came to be considered as the same with the 
Yoni, confounding the youija with the vaish- 
nava. The saiva sect are all worshipper's of 
Siva and Bhavani conjointly ; and they adore 
the linga, or compound type of this god and 
goddess, as the vaishnava do the image of 
Lakshmi-Narayana. There are no exclusive 
worshippers of Siva besides tlie sect of naked 
gymuosophists, called Lingi ; and the exclu- 
sive adorers of the goddess are tire Sacta 
sect The saiva and sacta delineate on 
their foreheads three horizontal lines with 
ai^es obtained, if possible, from the hearth on 
which a coitsecrated fine has been maintained ; 
they add a red circlet which the Saiva 
make of red sanders, and which the sacta, 
when they avow themselves, mark either 
wiUi saffron, or with turmeric and borax. 
The left-handed path, or indecent mode of 
worship of the several sects, especially that 
of the sacta, is founded on the Tantra, whi<!h 
are, for this reason, held in disesteem. The 
worshippers of Vishnu, Siva and the Sakti, 
are not to be confounded with the orthodox 
adorers of those divinities ; few brahmans of 
learning, if they have any religion at all, will 
acknowledge themselves to belong to any of 
the popular divisions of the hindoo faith, 
although, us a matter of simple preference, 
they more especially worehip some individual 
deity as their chosen or Ishta Devata. They 
refer also to the Veda, tlie books of law, the 
Purana, and Tantra, ns the only ritual 
which they recognise, and regard all piacticos 
not derived from those sources as irregular and 
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profane. Yishnu uod all other the hln^ 
deities have their different avatars orinoama* 
tions, in all of which, except diiitof the 
sacti themselves, they have their saetis dr 
enei^ies of their attributes. These have again 
ramified into numerous nmnes and forms. 
The great point of difference amongst the 
sectaries is as to the claims of respective 
deities to be regarded as the First Cause* 
Some assert that as Vishnu (the preserving 
spirit of God) was sleeping on the serpent 
Auanta, or eternity, on the face of the waters, 
after the annihilation of a former world, e 
lotus sprung from trisula, the trident of Siva. 
It is considered to be in continual motion 
over the face of the universe to guard and 
preserve its creatures. To oppose its course 
would be to incur immediate death. Its mo- 
tion would appear to be regular, but varying 
according to the days in the week. Thus it 
is imagined that it is unlucky to proceed to- 
wards the westward on Sundays and Fridays, 
to the northward on Tuesdays aud Wednes- 
days, to the eastward on Saturdays and 
Mondays, aud to the southward on Thurs- 
days. The trisula or trident symbol of 
Siva was once used on a copper paisa weigh- 
ing 98| grains for circulation in the province 
of Benares only. Siva, as Afahadeo is often 
represented sitting on a tiger’s-skin, with a 
Nag-snake araund his head. In the different 
. terrific forms of Siva and Durga, a necklace 
of skulls, forms, an invariable decoration, as 
does the crescent or lialf-moou on the forehead ; 
and the moon is considered to be the peculiar 
reservoir of Amrita or the beverage of immor- 
tality. Aghoraglmnta, invoking Chamunda, 
says of Durga, a sacti of Siva, 

The elephant hide that robes thee, to thy steps 
Swings to and fro ; the whirling talons rend 
The crescent on thy brow ; from the tom orb 
The trickling nectar falls, and every skaU 
That gems thy necklace laughs with horrid life. 

Siva is said to have five faces, his designa- 
tion Trimurti is said to relate to his three 
eyes. — Cole., Myth.^ Hind.,pp.^to70;2'otrg 
Rajasihan, Vol. i, p. ol? ; Hind. Theat.^ 
Hero and the Nymph,Vol. ii, jpp. SB, 195-196 ; 
Prinsep's Indian .tntiquittes; Major Moor's 
Oriental Fragments ; Major Moor’s Hin- 
doo Pantheon. See Hindoo. 

SIVA-BAKHT, see Hindoo. 

SIVA-CHIPAGA-WANLOO of Bellary, 
are worshippers of Siva. The Siva-chipegeiee 
or Nngaieka-balji wanloq, worebip Siva in the 
form of a snake. 

SIVA-DUTA, messengers of Siva. 
SIVAGNABODHA, a small celebrated 
saiva work. 

SlVAJla o^ebrated chieftain of the Meli- 
rattas, aud founder of the mahratta emiare, 
which lasted nutil the year 1817. /Dm 
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VbiliriltM remained almost whdlj nnnotio- 
^ in Indian Histcny until the reign of 
Anrungzeb; probably prior to the time of 
Serajee, the mahratta country, like other 
parts of the Dekkan, was divided into little 
principalities and chiefships,'many of which 
were dependant on the neighbouring maho* 
medan princes, but never completely brought 
under subjection. Sivajee, the first Mahratta 
commander who combined the efforts of these 
discordant chiefs and tribes, was bom in A.i>. 
1626, and died in 1680. His genealogy 
being obscure, his adherents were at liberty 
to invent the most illustrious, and accordingly 
traced his origin from the ninas of Odeypoor, 

. (the purest of the Khctri caste), who claim a 
descent, from Nowshirwan tlie just, but to- 
wards the close of the 18th century, they 
suddenly started on a career of conquest 
during which tliey obtained the control over 
a great portion of British India, and estab- 
lished governments of shorter or longer dura- 
tion at Poonab, Sattarnh, Gwalior, Nagpore, 
Indore, Gujerat and Travaneore. — Moor, p. 
241 ; Cole., Myth., Hind, p. 28d. See Mah- 
ratta government, Sevajee. 

SIVALAYA, a temple of Siva, from Siva, 
and alaya, an abode. The Sivalaya in old 
Burdwan consists of 108 temples in two 
large amphitheatrical circles, one within the 
other. — Tr. of Hind., Vol. i, p. 157. 

SIVA LING A, see Inscriptions, Kala, 
Friyanath. 

SIVA NAB AY AN A, a Unitarian sect of 
the people of India who do not worship or 
regard any object of hindoo or mahomedau 
Teneration. They admit alike hindoos, ma- 
homeduns and Christians, as proselytes. 
Their cardinal virtues are truth, temperance 
and mercy. Polygamy is prohibited ; the 
founder was Siva Narayana, a linjput, who 
flourished about a. d. 1735, in the reign of 
1 Mahomed Shah. See Hindoo. 

SIVA-RATRI, or Maha Shiva-rotri, the 
great night of Siva, the festival of the 
Bights of Siva, is held about the 1 1 th March 
by saivites in honour of Siva, during 
which they worship the lingam, the priapus 
of the Romans and phallus of the Greeks. 
The 14th of the dark half of Magha is so 
held. On the 29th of each month the lin- 
gam is worshipped by all saivites, but in the 
worship on the Maha Shiva-ratri, the thou- 
sand different names of Siva are repeated 
over the lingam and a leaf of the iBgle 
marmelos dropped on it at eacdi name. Siva 
seems to have been a warrior w’ho came to 
India towards Guzerat bringing with him 
the physiological worship of the phallic em- 
blem, with the Tak or snake spreading its hood 
over the lingam, or he may have been a Scythic 
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warrior who added the nudee to the liagatu. 
Vishnu and his nine avatars are deified war^ 
riors, with distinct heroic acts, generally 
exercised to destroy oppressors and root out 
oppression. 

SIVA’S SACTI, see Linga. 

SIVA SITA, see Inscriptions. 

SIVATHERIUM, a gigantic fossil, fonr- 
homed, ruminant like animal, discovered by 
Dr. Falconer in the Sewalik hills, whiidi he 
considered had been furnished with a trunk 
like the Tapir. He also discovered fossil apes. 
The term Slvatheriom is from Siva, an Indian 
deity. It is a genus of extinct animals belong- 
ing to the family Elephantidse. The remains of 
species of this remarkable genus were found' 
by Dr. Falconer and Colonel Cautiey in the 
valley of Mackanda, in the Sewalik hills of 
the Himalaya. Two species of this genus, 
S. giganteum and S. perimense, have been 
described. A cranium, lower jaw and teeth, 
and bones of the extremities of S. giganteum 
are now in the British Museum. The skull 
of this animal is nearly as long as that of the 
elephant, the neck was shorter and stronger 
than in the Giraffe. The posterior portion 
of the skull is greatly developed, and formed 
of cellular cavities, as in tiie elephant. The 
face is short, and the nasal bones are re- 
markable for the manner in which they are 
prolonged into a pointed arch above the ex- 
ternal nostrils, indicating a trunk, or probos- 
cis. The very inclined direction of the front 
of the face in relation to the triturating sur- 
face of tlie teeth imparts a physiognomy 
altogether peculiar. Two horns arise from 
the brow b<?tween the orbits, and diverge 
from each other, and it is probable that the 
posterior pi'otuberances of the forehead also 
supported a pair of short massive horns. 
When living, the Sivatherium must have re- 
sembled an immense Gnu, or antelope, with 
a short thick head surmounted with two pairs 
of horns. The front pair of these horns were 
small, whilst those behind were probably 
palmated. The eyes were smalL and it had 
a nasal proboscis, an organ unknown amongst 
the Ruminaiitia. — Mantell, JPetrefactions and 
their Teachings; Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety ; Eng. Cye. ; Falconer's PaUezoie re- 
mains. 

8IVA-VAKYA, the name of a well-known 
work treating of Siva as the supreme being. 

SIVION, or Siviim, or Sivon, Hind., 
Mahr. Gmeiiiia arborea. 

SIVlRA, or Seoree, a raco in Ghazepur, 
Gorukpur, Behar, Benares and Mirzapur, 
whom Buchanan thinks identical with the 
Kol and the Cberu.— 

SIVITE, or Saiva, a follower of the hindoo 
god Siva. 
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SIWAL, also Kali aiwd,LalBiwal, aodSiwa- 
l«ra, Hihd. Amarantus aoardana. 

SIWALIK HILLS. Low down, on the 
' Boudiern elopes of tlie Himalaya monntaine, 
at an elevation of from 8,000 to 1,500 
feet, there are found uplifted stratified rooks, 
consisting of hornblende rock and slate, lime- 
stone, sandstone, great beds of quartz, clay, 
mica, chlorite, and talc slates, resting on the 
gnesis and granite ; and lower still at altitudes 
of 3,000 to 2,500 fbet above the level of the 
sea, gravel, boulders, marl with coal, recent 
clays and sandstone form the Siwalik, or 
sub-Himalaynn mountains. It is in these 
hills that extensive fossil remains wera dis- 
covered, and the low alluvial tract know'n 
as the Terai, is the valley formed by the 
junction of the Siwalik w'ith the Himalayan 
inclined rocks. The term Siwalik is restrict- 
ed by A. Cunningham to tlie lowermost range 
of the Himalaya, composed of sandstone. Si- 
walik hills were shown by Messrs. Cauticy 
and Falconer, to form the tertiary strata, of 
which the Subathu beds constitute the base. 
The Siwalik tract, includes the range so called 
by Europeans, lying under and external to the 
Himalaya at from 1,000 to 2,500 and occa- 
sionally rising to 3,000 feet. Many of the 
trees, shrubs, &c., which grow in that tract 
extend to some distance within the Himalaya 
in the valleys of the great rivers to a similar 
height, and where a similar climate prevails 
to that of the -Siwalik. 

SIWABJI, See Cairn, Hindu, Kelat. 

SIWIN, Hind. Voimieelli. 

SI YAH, Hind. Black, hence 

Siyah bhor. Hind., the colour of the black 
humble bee^ “ bhor.” 

Siyah chob. Hind. Fraxinus, gp. 

Siyadanah, PxRS. Nigella indica. 

Siyah Musli, Hind. Anilema tuberosa. 

Zira siyah, Carum carui. 

Siyahi, Hind. Ink, lamp black. 

Siyahi, Hind. Smut of Triticum ssstivum. 

Si YAK A, see Inscriptions. 

SIYUL, Hind. Sil, a slate, a slab. 

SIZE. 

Siras, Ouz. | Sirisht, Hum. 

A gelatinous substance, obtained from 
parchment, shavings, fish skin, and several 
animal membranes. It is less adhesive than 
glue, and is used by book-binders, paper- 
hangers and painters. — fVaterston, Faulkner. 

SIZGAj, Hind. Brassica griffithii. 

SJARANK, Egyi'T. Ganjah. 

SJERIA SAMSTllAVAUI, Malbad. Bar- 
ringtonia. acutangula. 

SJO-COMFASS, Sp. Compass. 
SJOVANN A AMELPODI - ? Ophioxy- 
loii serpentiuum. 


BKHOIIA LAVBSOLA. 

SJOVANN A^POLA-TALI — ? Crimim 
latifolinin. 

SKAMMONIEN, Gib. Scammony. 

SKANDA, a name of Snbhi'amanya. See ' 
Saraswati. 

SKANDA GUPTA, see Buddha, In- 
scriptions. 

SKANDA PUBANA, a holy book of the 
hindoos : it is read through once a year in 
the temples of Siva. See Purana. 

SKANDA 8HASTHI, a fast and festiva! 
observed in honor of Skanda. 

SKANDA SIVA, see Linga. 

SKANNA BHATTA, see Inscriptions. 

SKAB, Hind., Pushtu. Crude soda, trans- 
mutation of Khar. 

SKARDO, 35® 20' 2" ; 75® 44' 0", in Balti, 
the capital of the province, on the left bank 
of the Indus. Level of the Indus at the 
rock * Mendok Kar’ 7,255 feet. It is also 
written Iscardo. Skar-ma-m-do, means the 
starry place, one of its name is Balolo. Little 
Tibet, is called Skardo by the people, as also 
Iskardo. It was conquered in 1840, for the 
rajah Gholab Singh, by his general Zorawar 
Singh, with his Dogra troops. The people 
grow corn, irrigating the land, and using ma- 
nure and are fond of out-of-door or manly 
games. Skardo, or Iskardo, or Little Tibet, 
is a Bhot tract, but the people are mahmne- 
dans. Skardo is also design.nted Bulti, Bultiyul, 
Balor, Palolo, and Nang Koa. The people 
are strong and hardy, they grow com and cot 
watercourses like the people of Bongdo. 
Skardo is called by the Lam.*is of T.a da k , 
Skar-ma-m-do, meaning the enclosed place or 
the starry place. Iskardo, is the Arai^raaho- 
medan pronunciation, who fail in all atteihpts 
to pronounce the double consonant beginning 
with S, requiring to prefix an I. The double 
consonants in S and V foim a shibboleth 
for the mahomedans. — Latham's Descriptive 
Sthnology : Adolphe Schlagentweit. See 
Balti, Gylpo, India, Iskardo, Maryul or Low- 
land. 

SKECHO, Hind. Iris, sp. 

SKEEN, Hind. Male of Capra ibex Hima- 
layana, Blyth. See Skeen, Skyin. 

SKEN JEHIL, Pgrs. A beverage, in use 
with the native hakims, a syrup of vinegar, 
diluted with water. 

SKIMMI, Jap. Illicium auisatum ; Star 
anise. 

SKI^MIA LAUREOLA. 

Liinonia, Wall. 

Ncr of Jlieluni. | Slialaugli of BavL 

Durroo of Kavi. | 

A common small plant of the Himalayi. 
It has been introduced into English garden 
from the north-west Himalaya, and is greelfy 
I admired for its aromatic, evergreen, foliage, 
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Mid elttsten of soorlet beiriM. It is s carious 
fiutt, that this plant never bears scarlet berries 
in Si&kim, apparentlj owing to the want of 
snn ; the frait ripens, bnt is of a greenish^red 
or purplish colour. — Hooker's Him, Jour.^ 
Vol. i, f, 1JJ7 : Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

SEIMMIA BEEVESIANA, Fortune. 


Skimmis j^Mnica, Lindley. 


On the same stage, with an Azalea Fortune 
says, he observed a fine new shrub, which 
he mistook for a holly. It turned out to be a 
species of Skimmia, and Dr. Lindley described 
it as Skimmia japonica. It is, however, quite 
a different plant from that known by the name 
in the gardens of England, and he proposed 
to call it Skimmia reevesiana. — Fortune's 
Districts, p. 329. 

SKIMMIA JAPONICA, Thbg. A tree 
of Japan. 

SKINNERIA CCESPITOSA, Choisy. 
One of the convuivulaceas, a plant of Bengal, 
Assam and Penang. 

SKIN, also Skeen, Skyin, Sakin, Iskin, 
Tib. Capra sibirica, Meyer, Ibex ; Blyth. 

SKINANGr, Hind. Equisetum debile. 
SKINS. 


PeaUy Fr. Charm, Pers. 

Fella, Gbr. Pelles, Port. 

Chaniro, Guz. Charma, Sans. 

Chemra, Hind. Pieles, Sp. 

PcUi, It. Tol, Tam. 

Kolit-belulang, Mai.at. Tolu, Tel. 

This term is applied in commercial Ian* 
gui^e to the skins of calves, deer, goats, 
lambs, &C., which, when prepared, are used 
in the lighter works of book.binding, the 
manufacture of gloves, parchment, &c. ; 
while the term hides, is applied to the 
skins of the ox, horse, &c., which, when 
tanned, are used in the manufacture of shoes, 
harness, &c. Salted and tanned hides, and 
also sheep and goat skins, are exported from 
Bombay to London and Liverpool, and after 
the middle of the 19th century, the trade from 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay more than 
doubled. The greatest portion was from Cal- 
entta, after which comes Bombay. The fol- 
lowing were the values from all India 


1851- d2...£ 803,089 

1852- 53... „ 337,849 
1858-54 .. „ 402,365 

1854- 55... „ 402,386 

1855- 56... „ 434,729 
In India, the hides 


1856- 57 ...£572,530 

1857- 58... ,,639,702 

1858- 59... ,,544,680 

1859- 60... „ 444,537 

1860- 61 656,629 

of tlie bison, sambre. 


bullock, horse, cow, sheep, goat, kid, dog and 
iguana are ail tanned. Iguana skins are 
and dyed black, or are left of their 
natural colour. They are thin, even, soft, 
tough and granular, green-like in external 
ap pe aran ce . From the absence of gloss, the 
appearance of ^is leather is not much in its 
fiivonr, bnt it bids fair to be a durable article 


for light slippers, and a gobd noireriag fer Hw 
commoner kinds of instrument boxes, such 
as are still done over with diagreen. In the 
manufiustures of Madras, tanned and coloured 
skins for book-binding purposes and boot- 
linings, are even, soft and pliant. Sqme of the 
coloured leathers are veiy brilliant Sheep 
and kid skins are tanned white, for the better 
kinds of gloves, and for the pui^se of tlie 
apothecary. Parchment skins take ii& very 
wall. 

Wash leather skins are prepared with oil, 
in imitation of chamois or wash leather, ex- 
cellent, so far as thickness, softness, plian- 
cy and colour are concerned, they beai* com- 
parison with the European article, and suitable 
for cleaning brass aud harness. As potass, 
soda, and dry pure deodorizing air are abun- 
dant in British India, a very little additional 
care would ensure the production of a per- 
fectly inodorous chamois leather. Buff* leather 
for accoutrements, are good in quality very 
economical leatliers for manufacturing pur- 
po-ces. The best tanned leather from buffalo, 
bullock and cow-hides i^t the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1 855, were contributed from the Horse 
Artillery tannery at Bangalore, along with 
specimens of leather prapared from the hog, 
calf, goat and sheep skins, of unexception- 
able quality. Python skin, when tanned, 
makes excellent boots, much prized in Eng- 
land for their strength, pliability, and great 
beauty, as they are handsomely marked. 
Boots made from snake’s skin are pliable and 
easy to fit ; perhaps owing to the accommo- 
dating nature of the snake’s skin when in a 
live state. Boots of Norwegian manufacture, 
are made from the skin of a salmon. In cer- 
tain of the southern States of America the 
skins of young alligators are tanned, convert- 
ed into leather, and the leather manufactured 
into boots. Skins were exhibited at the La- 
hore Exhibition from the hills around Kangra 
and Simla ; a few of thorn had been imported, 
such as the sable from Russia, and the Kara- 
kuli lambskins of Bokhara. Karakuli are so 
called from Karakul, a province 20 cos sooth 
of Bokhara ; as much as 10 lacs worth of these 
lambskins with the hair on, are exported to 
Persia, Tartary, Kabul and India ; other dis- 
tricts of Bokhara produce them, but all are 
called Karakuli. The religions hindoo stu- 
dent sits on the skin of an antelope or tiger, 
and in the south of India the same is used 
for weddings. The soft black lambskins of 
Karakul are immensely prized for making 
postins and for coats ; they are prepared by 
taking the skins of the young iambs immedi- 
ately on their being born : this of course is 
an expensive method, and the skins are ]»ro- 
portionately high-priced. -vOiiil. of M. E, % 
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; taci<ciiAfijA3m 

fjgrt. JjtaMtMSAib. 9f 18fiS} MoOuUoeh*$ 
Commercial DUtumarjft p. 651 ; Daoiei' 

ileper*t Appendix xxii ; FawelPt Handrhooh 
of Eeoa* I^d.^ Punjab, p, 15^ ; Faulkner •, 
Madraa Exhibition^ Juried Rq»ort$. 

SE10CH« Hikd. EuoDymus fimbriata. 

SKIFIDAR, Bus. Turpentine. 

SKIPPETABIAE, the old Eperotic and 
Illyrian. The language is still well>known. 
It is the Skippetarian or Albanian or Amaut. 
It is a distinct Indo.Europeau idiom, and is 
one^ of the great Asiatic-European- stock of 
languages. 

SKIRBET, Eno. Slum sisarum, Wight. 
One of the umbelliferse, the sisarou and the 
elaphoboskou of Dioscorides, the siser of 
Pliny. 

SKODZE, Hnn>. Allium, sp, 

SKORODON, Gn. Garlic. 

SKBEI TORSK, Dan. Cod. 

SKRIPIZII, Bos. Fiddle. 

SKUANDI, Singh. Amethyst. 

SKURU, Tib. A praying cylinder of 
wood, four or live inches long, revolving on 
an iron spindle, on which are wound written 
prayei's and interjections. The lower end of 
the spindle forms the handle by which the 
cylinder is twirled. It is of the same 
character as the praying drums of China. — 
Cunningham. 

SKY-BLUE IPOM.SA, Tpomtea cserulea. 

SKY-CLAD JAINS. The Jains are at 
present divided into the Digambara or sky- 
clad, t. naked, and Swetamba^ t. e., the 
white-ro^d, the former of whi<'h is the 
widest diffused, and seems to have the great- 
est claim to antiquity. All tlie Jains in the 
Dekkan and in western India appear to be 
Digambara Jains. Indeed the term Jain 
seems a latdr appellation, for in the early 
philosophical writings of the hindoos, they 
are styled Digambara or Nagna, bat in the 
pl*eBent day, the Digambara do not go naked 
except at meal time, but wear coloured gar- 
ments. The Digambara assert that the 
women do never attain Nirvan, but the 
Swetambara admit the fair sex to final annihi- 
lation. There are clerical as well as lay 
Jains, or Yati or Jati and Sravaka, the 
former of whom lead a religious life and sub- 
sist on the alms which the latter supply. 
The Yati aro sometimes collected in maths, 
called by them Pasala, and even when abroad 
in the world, they acknowledge a sort of 
obedience to the head of the Pasala, of which 
they Wei'S once members. The Yati never 
officiate as priests in tl'.e temples, the cere- 
monies being conducted by a member of the 
orthodox priesthood, a brahman duly trained 
for the purpose. They carry a brush to 
sweep the grownd before they tread upon it, 
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never eat nor dthili is the dadk, lest ttiegr 
should inadvertently swallow an insect^ and 
sometimes wear a (bin doth over their months 
lest thedr breath should demolish some of the 
atomic ephemera, that frolic in the Ban-beams. 
They wear their hair cut short or plucked 
out from the roots. They profess dmtinenee 
and poverty, and pretend to observe frequent 
fasts and exercise profound abstraction. 
Some of them are engaged in ^offic, and 
others are proprietors of maths and templea, 
and derive a comfortable support from tiie 
offerings presented by the secijar votaries of 
Jina. 

SKYIN, Tib. Wild goat or ibex, Cabm* 
ibex, of Ladak, with horns 4 feet, 3 inches in 
length. It frequents the most inaccessible 
rocks, but about one and two hundred are 
killed in Balti every winter, when they are 
forced to descend into the valleys. In Ladak 
they are snared at night and shot in the grey 
dawn of the morning when they venture to the 
streams to drink. Their hair is black, long, 
coarse and useless, but the soft under-fleece^ 
called Tus, or in Kashmir Asl-Tus, is an 
exceedingly fine soft wool of a light brown 
colonr, used in Kashmir as a lining for diawls, 
woollen stockings and gloves. It is also woven 
into a very fine cloth, called Tusi, of asoft and 
delicate texture, much prized for Its warmth. 
The term ibex is given in India to several 
animals of the genus Capra or goats, bul^ 
Capra-ibex Himulaynna, Blytk, is the Hima- 
layan-ibex, the Skeen, Skyn, Sakeen or Sikeen 
of the Himalaya, the Kyi of Kashmir. These 
are the names of the male, that of the female, 
in Tibet, is L’damuo. It inhabits Ladakh 
and Kashmir. A wild species of ibex, called 
‘ Paseng* by the Persians, occurs in Mid^ 
and North Asia, but it belongs to the genus 
.^gagrus. See Capres, Skeen, Skin. 

SLAMBOOGHA-POO, or Shamboogha-poo^ 
Tam. Michelia champaca, Linn. Its flower. 

SLATE. 

Ardoisfl, Fa. Pizarra, p. 

Sohiefer, Gbr. Kalpalagi, Tam. 

Sil, Hind. Rat! palaka, Tsi- 

Lavangna, Laatra, It. 

A laminated rock, of which there* are many 
kinds ; though the only one of commercial 
importance is clay slates employed for roil- 
ing, and as writing slates. The principal 
slate quarries in Britain, are in Wales, Cum- 
berland, Southampton. True slate is capable 
of almost infinite division, thin plaiea or 
slabs splitting with tolerably even surfaces of 
considerable size, the Eumool slabs and the 
same material found in other parts of Indie 
are incapable of this infinite diviuon, 

The Kumool slabs are unfitted for sloi^jm 
roofs ; they cantaot be procured in slabs dht^ 
ing naturally of such size and W 
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, trotild adapt them for rocdhi flawing them I tliMnfldvas { alid th^ Ihrhaid It in. 
ikronid, even if pranticible, be too expensive ; possible ease. Etodns, xxi, 16 : 'iXs ^wt 
tiie slabs thus pi'ooored would be either too stealeth a man,’ says the Law, * or soiled a 
tiiin to give the requisite strength, or if man, or hath one found ou his hands, shall be 
of sufficient strength, would be too heavy put to death.* Nevertheless, slavery was 
and thick for economical or effective use. a recognisant condition amongst the He- 
But for flat roofs and floors, they may brew races, as may be observed from reading 
be used with advantage. Mr. Oldham M: t hew xviii, 25, M'here the Lord Jesns 
adds, stone slab floors, whei'e the proper illustrated his sermon by the remark tiiat 
material can be procured with a moderate as he had not to pay, his lord commanded 
amount of carriage, and at a fairly reasonable him to be sold, aud his wife and children, 
rate, will prove much more durable, econo- and all that he had, and payment to be made, 
mical, and more cleanly in every respect. The hi iidoo law recognises 15 kinds of slaves: 
Slates are occasionally brought down from — 1. Grihajatu, tlie child of a female slave ; 2. 
the Himalayas and will be so more fre- Krita or purchased ; 3. Labdha or gifted ; 4. 
quently as the roads are improved and the Dayadupagata or iuherited ; 5. Anakalabh* 
quarries worked more cheaply ; they are of rita, taken in time of famine ; 6. Abita, 
excellent quality. Slates from the Balbousie pledged; 7. liinadasa, voluntarily a slave 
quarries are deemed medicine by natives, and j iu payment of a debt ; 8. Yuddprapta, taken 
called Sang-i-Musa, “Moses* stone,” These in a war ; 9. Panejita, won in a wager ; 10. 
slates are the products of tlic hilly tracts of Tavavabam, voluntarily; 11. Pfavarajyn- 
tlie Sonah, Pali and Firozpur pergunnahs of vasitn, an apostate ; 12. Erito, voluntarily 
the Gurgaon district. — PowelPs Hand-book, for a time ; 13. Bhakta>dasa, a slave for his 
Sean. Prod., Punjab, p. 38; McCulloelit food; 14. Varavahrita, one whobymany- 
Com. Diet., y. 1042 ; 2)r. Oldham* s Report ing a female slave, becomes a slave ; 15. At- 
Oft Kurnool ISlates. mani krayi, one who sells himself as a slave, 

SLATEl-PENCIL, writing-slates, and the In Malabar the Kanakan or Kanaka charma 
slate-pencil for writing on them are imported are predial slaves, supposed to be a sub-divi- 
into the East Indies from Europe. The ma- sion of the Palayar. 

terials used in the Indies in lieu of wi'iting- Charumar are predial slaves whose name 
are slabs of wood, and tliick slabs of Wilson derives from *Chera” Malyalam, tiie 
paper, for which pencils of soapstone are soil. They|follow ‘ the rule of Maruma-kar- 
used. In Cuttack, “ kharee” is used for tlie tayam. They are very diminutive with a 
manufacture of pencils and balls, for writing very black complexion and not unfrequently 
on the ground or floor, in all rural sirhools, woolly hair. 

and by native accoputauts. — Cat. Ex. 1H63. The Mukkavan is a fisherman caste of 
SLAVE. Malabar, also called Makwa and their women 

Daa ; Daaa, Hisd. I PuUtikai, Tam. Makoti. 

Ghalam, Hum., Pebb. I The Toddy-drawer of Malabar is called 

Slavery, in one form or other exists Katti Karan. • 

throughont the East Indies ; Okkaiu Jama- The Ashnry, in Malabar, is the carpenter 
dalu. In Coorg is a predial slave attached caste. In common with the brass-founder, 
to the revenue-lauds. They are the per- gold and iron-smiths, tliey there continue the 
sonal property of the proprietors and may be practice of polyandry, but in civil inheri- 
sold or mortgaged at pleasure. The Bhumi tauce follow from father to son, and not the 
Jamadalu slaves are attached to the land old Italian practice of maternal descent, des- 
and transferable with it. census ab utero. The elder brother marries 

2'he Badava-hrita, is a man who becomes and the wife is common to all the brothers, 
a slave Aat he may marry a female slave in If a junior wish to many ho must live apart 
the family. By the custom of the mahomedan and sot up business apart, but if any of his 
countries, a servant marrying a slave becomes younger brothers reside with him, his wife is 
also a slave. Slave-dealing, from immemorial common to them. 

fJniAB has been practised in the northern pro- The Panui Malayan are a servile caste of 
Vinces of Persia. Among all nations, slaveiy, Malabar. 

with its accompanying horrors, was the lot The Adiyan of Malabar is a slave, serf ^r 
of a weaker neighbour ; but even in the case vassal who lives under the protection of a 
of an enemy conquered in battle, it was by rajah or religious establishment, 
the Egyptians smnetimes allowed to stand in The Mulayan of Malabar, seem to Im the 
place of the more triumphant cruelty of same as the Palayan. 

slaughter. The Israelites had learned the The Nair are the ruling race of Malabar, 
evils of slavery, from having groaned under it they profess to be sudras. They were for- 
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;«ceMtoin«d to doefliog. Tiie prM^iee 
eotted Ankam, and hired champimis were 
often aobstituted ; thqr have many alavea. 

The FuUehi ia a foreat tribe in Malabar, 
who are deemed ao unclean that they are not 
allowed to approach other castea. 

, The Uradi or Urali of Malabar are a aervile 
race. 

The Tiyar race in Malabar are toddy- 
drawera and agricultnnata. 

. The Pulayan or Pulian of Malabar is a 
aervile caste, often slaves, and is doubtless 
identical with the Pullar. 

A writer of the 17th century when noticing 
the i^ces of Cochin says, the slave castes, the 
members of which belong to individual 
masters, are : — 

The Cannekaa, who gather the cocoauuts ; 

The Bettoa, who make saltpans and collect 
the salt : these two are the most honourable 
of the slave castes ; 

The Pulleah who are again sub-divided 
into several classes : the Collamary or smiths ; 
the Weltoe Caren, the Beltoe Pulleah, and 
the Canna Pulleah, whose occupation is agri- 
culture, sowing, planting and cutting the 
Nely, for which they receive both from their 
proprietors and from strangers one sheaf 
out of every ten they cut. There was then 
a dispute between the Cannekaa and the 
Pulleah as to which is the higher caste ; the 
first maintaining that their caste ranks first, 
whilst the Pulleah aver that they enjoy more 
privileges, as for instance that they may em- 
ploy barbers, and may wear a fillet on their 
heads and a long garment reaching to the 
knees, which the Cannekaa may not do. 

Alandadey, Tam. A class of slaves in the 
Tamil country. 

Anakala hhrita, Saks. One of the fifteen 
kinds of slaves allowed by Hindoo Law : a 
man who has become a slave voluntnril}', for 
the sake of sustenance at a season of famine. 

Balute, in tlie Mahratta countries means 
the village officers, several of whom are pre- 
dial slaves, as the Mahr Holeyar or Dher. The 
Chakili, or Chamar ; the Talari ; tiie Mang. 

Badava hrita, is a female slave, also a man 
who becomes a slave that he may marry a 
female slave in the family. 

Bandak, a mahomcdan slave: Bandi,a slave 
girl. 

Barda or Burdu, Hikd., Pbrs. A slave. 

Ana-kala-bhrita, is a person who has vo- 
luntarily become so, at a season of famine. 
In the Tamil countries about Chingleput the 
Alaudadey are a class of slaves. The slaves 
of the Braliui are of two classes, negroes 
brought fromMuskat, and the descendants of 
captives made in war, with the people of the 
westwu provinces of the country, as Koj, 
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Tnrbal, &c.; some liave» at various ^es,- 
been brought from Cashmir and the eastern 
provinces of Persia. Theserin colour and 
features, in no respect vary frmn dietr mas- 
ters, and some of the females are remarkably 
handsome. They are better treated than 
their negi’o associates in bondage, and less 
onerous duties are assigned to them. Few. of 
the negroes, and those only who are really 
useful, are even decently clad, and it is com- 
mon for them so to multiply, that their mas- 
ters, from inabilily to clothe and feed them, 
dismiss them to provide for tliemselves ia 
other lauds. Until the early part of tins 
19th century. Great Britain permitted her 
colonies to retain slaves, but from the efforts 
of Wilberforce, Clarkson and others, Britain 
then abolished slavery in her colonies as had 
already been done in the British Islands. 
Until after the middle of the 19th ceutniy, 
the United States of America held in slavery 
about five millions of the African races and 
their descendants of mixed blood, but the 
slave law was then changed after a civil war 
in which a multitude of men were slain. 
During the 19th century Britain made vast 
and costly efforts to suppress the slave trade 
from the West Coast of Africa, but till the year 
1873 it continued in great force on the eastside 
of Africa, principally canied on through 
Arabs and hiudoo natives of India. Ma- 
Ihoordas Khetsee, a hindoo merchant of 
Zanzibar, who visited Europe and resided 
at Zanzibar aud other slave-trafficking dis- 
tricts of Africa for a period of seven years 
for the purposes of trade, at the close of 
the year 1872, gave the following account 
in the ‘Bast Goftar’ of his experience of 
the slave-trade. “ Kilva and the surround- 
ing districts are the principal seats of tite 
sluve-tru«le. In Zanzibar aud the neighbour- 
ing places the trade has been monopolized by 
Arabs, as British subjects are restnuned 
tiiere. Mozambique, Veeboo, and the Gooja 
territories being under the Portuguese rule, 
the trade fiourishes iu them. On the north, the 
trade is still moderately carried on between 
Burawa aud Central Madagascar aud down to 
Sofiala. Britisli influence has succeeded in 
making this trade a matter of risk. The tra- 
ders proceed with strict secrecy into the in- 
terior of Africa to catch slaves. Ivory 
being a commodity commonly received on the 
coast and ou the islands from the interior, 
these traders carry on the slave-ti'ade under 
cover of the ivory trade. The inhabitants id 
India mostly Bliattia, Buuuia, 'Khoja, and 
Borah, had the greatest sharo in the slave- 
ti'ade. Altliough Borah merchants are notf 
known to be slave-ti'aders, a large number of 
them reside at the principal towns. Vesaete 
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tern Bombay proceed by tbe eoait Bemr 
Butiiwoae feres S<^Sde. The aativemer- 
idiento ^ Semoo, Mombasa, Zansibar, 
sure, Qneelowe, Mosambique, Madagascar, 
Soffida aed Kurmani. In 1 872 there were only 
from fire to ten Khoja, about serenty-five 
Bhattia and a very lai^ number of Damaun 
andDirBunnia inMosanibique. Madagascar, 
called Bookin by the natives, contains about 
a thoasand Borah and Koja. Up to 1872, they 
had their families with them. In Zanzibar and 
such other ports the number of the Bhattia, 
Bnnnta, and Khoja, are nearly equal. There 
were about five Parsees in Zanzibar, about the 
same number in Mozambique, two or throe 
fa Veeboo, and one or two others here and 
there. They are all inhabitants of Damaun 
and Div. They put on Parsee dress, and al- 
though they appear not to have anything to do 
with slave-trade, tliey are strongly suspected 
of having some particifmtion in it. The Cut- 
chee Bunnia generally reside in Mombasa and 
Lomoo, while the Damaun, and Div Bunnia 
live in Mozambique and the southern ten'i- 
tories. l%e vessels from Damaun and Div 
proceed direct to the African Coast with 
&ese merchants. These latter go there fVom 
their infancy and spend their lives in Afrion. 
They live for about thirty to tliirty-five 
years, collect money and return to their na- 
ttve coontiy to get married. The Cu tehee 
Bunnia and Bhattia also go to Africa without 
their wives or families, but they keep African 
•mistresses with them in their houses. These 
women generally come from Bookin and 
other central towns of Africa, where they 
are to be had for a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty dollars. They have white skins and 
handsome complexions. At Zanzibar aud 
other welt-'known places the merchants keep 
their mistresses concealed in their houses, but 
in smaller towns they take them out for a 
walk. In Mozambique, Veeboo, aud other 
Portuguese towns, Portuguese women, and 
aometimes even European women, live with 
Aese hindoo merchants. The western coast of 
India has a close mercantile connexion with 
Aese places. Grey goods, sugar, ghee, wheat, 
apices, false pearls, utensils, aud irou are the 
{Nrlncipal commodities imported into the coast 
•towas of Africa by large native firms tiiere. 
These firms correspond with hindoo and Khoja 
fi rms ki Bombay. Parents send their chil- 
drm in their minority to Zanzibar to get an 
insight into the intricacies of trade. A poor 
pmnott at first obtains a living of say 40 dlrs. 
a Tear as cook or menial in some firm. After 
seme years he trades on his own account. 
An intelligent man who can read aud write is 
more appreciated and gets better pay. In- 
dian merchante have pushed in so far that not 
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a tingle toWh is witfaofit at Jeasl eaeef'tliiia. 
Fr<Mn tea to twmi^ thoueaDd Haves wt 
stud to pass yearly throng^ KilWa on their 
way to the vorions parts of the SowHiili and 
to Arabia. The hindoo races have been 
settled as traders on die east coast of Africa 
from the most ancient known times. When the 
Portuguese first doubled the Cape, they 
found Banya traders established at every 
great port, and it was from them diat Vasco 
de Gama and his successors learned tbe secret 
of die easy approach to India, by the aid ot 
the monsoons. They have held in their bands 
the trade of the east coast of Africa, and are 
still to be found as far south as Delagoa Bay. 
All the trade between that coast and Europe, 
America, or Asia, passes through the hands of 
some branch of the Banya community, pur- 
chasing goods wholesale from the European 
or American importer and selling (hem in retail 
for the interior. For many years. Dr. David 
Livingstone, a native of Scotland, devoted 
himself to travelling in the interior of eastern 
Africa, for geographical discoveries and to sup- 
press tbe slave trade, aud actuated with the 
same noble motives, Sir Samuel Baker moved 
southwards along the banks of the Nile river. 
Lord Brougham’s Bill 5, George IV, c. 113, 
had made it felony for any subject of Great 
Britain to engage openly or secretly in the 
slave trade, and at the close of tlie year 1872, 
a party under the leadership of Sir Bartle 
Frei’e went to the east coast of Africa to put 
it down. The Zanzibar dominions there ex- 
tend for 350 miles from the equator to ten 
degrees south latitude and include the islands 
of Momfia, Pemba aud Zanzibar. The last is 
the seat of government, aud is sepai'ated from 
the mainland by a channel about twenty-five 
miles wide. There is an internal trafiic along 
the coast line from Zanzibar, but by far tlie 
greater portion of the traflic is with tbe coast 
of Arabia, a certain amount with Persia, and 
to a smaller extent with Madagascar. Nearly 
all the slave caravans come from the interior 
to the port of Kilwa, on the southern border 
of the Zanzibar dominions, where the slaves 
are embarked in dhows for the market in 
Zanzibar. These dhows are from 30 to 120 
tons aud carry from 100 to 250 slaves packed 
so extremely close, that many die in the 
voyage. In the year 1870, about 20,000 
slaves were annually re-exported from Zanzi- 
bar. The wuudi of British cruisers, though 
unable to prevent, has made the trade hazard- 
ous aud the slaves have been carried more 
secretly, with a corresponding increase of 
mortality, a whole shipload have died of 
small-pox, and os the dhows when cliased are 
run ashore, many slaves are drowned. In 
April 1855 a treaty was entered into wi^ lira 
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SOBiidi. The 4th Article, April 1855, runs 
thus : — ** The traffic in slaves throughout the 
Ifobr Owel territories, inclodvg the port, of 
Berbers, shall cease for ever ; and any slave 
or slaves who, contrary to this engagement, 
shall be introduced into the said territoriea, 
shall be delivered up to the Britiah, and the 
commander of any vessel of Her Majesty’s or 
of the Honorable East India Company’s Navy 
shall have the power of dematiding the sur- 
render of such slave or slaves, and of support- 
ing the demand by force of arms, if neces- 
sary.” The treaty itself was obtained from 
them under pressure of a blockade institut- 
ed in consequence of an outrage on Captain 
Burton’s party, and the murder of Lieutenant 
Stroyan, and, when compared with similar 
agreements, made with other native tribes, it 
will be seen that powers equal to those exact- 
ed in this instance were never before de- 
manded, or if demanded never conceded. 
Moreover, any person well-acquainted with 
the constitution of the Somali tribes knows 
full well that the ten elders who signed this 
treaty no more represented the aggregate of 
the people than any ten old men in Bombay, 
respected merely for their age and wisdom, 
could be justly regarded as a national repre- 
sentation of that island presidency. The 
* Lady Canning’ returned from Berbera on the 
18th April 1869, bringing eighty liberated 
slaves from that place ; mostly young boys 
of the Galla and other inland tril)es. lu all, 
upwards of 135 boys and girls were rescued in 
two trips of fite ‘ Lady Canning,’ and if the ; 
traffic is thus largely carried on only 120 
miles from Aden, there can be no doubt that 
it flourishes with impunity along the more 
eastern and southern parts of the same coast. 
In the first Instance, which occun'ed chiefly 
at Bunder Siyara, a number of slaves were 
known to be secreted on shore, and the elders 
refusing to surrender them, a shot from the 
steamer was fired wide of the fort, which soon 
led to their being brought and delivered up to 
Captain Playfair, the Assistant Political Kesi- 
dent, who directed the expedition. In the 
last instance a party of armed seamen from 
the * Lady Canning’ landed at the same place, 
and seized a herd of sheep and camels, which 
were detained as ** hostages” (so they w’ere 
described), until the slaves collected in the 
loealily were given op to the commander of 
the steamer. One seizure made consisted main- 
ly of marriageable Somali girls. Another seizure 
was of boys, and these were sent to Bombay. 
It got abroad among the natives of Aden that 
they are to be brought up as Christians, make 
them Abyssinians, said a respectable mussul- 
man, but they are Gallas, and the Galias are 
not Christians. Neither are they mahome- 
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dans.” Two small screw steamers to watch 
the whole line of the opposite coast during 
the trading season, with power to search 
every native craft which left it, and each car- 
rying a person competent to decide whetiier 
any of the individuals on board were bonii fide 
slaves for a season or two might not prevent 
the transport of slaves from the interior to 
the coast ; but there would be no buyers, and 
the market would soon cease to be supplied.' 

Through the depopulation of the line of the 
coast the slave trade has extended further 
and further inland till in 1870, slaves wera 
being brought from the west of Lake Nyasa, 
on which the Arabs had dhows to carry their 
captives aitross traversing a distance of 500 
miles, a three months’ journey, during which 
the sick are left behind to die, and any hesi- 
tation is met with instant death. TheMa- 
nyema, a cannibul nation, are constantly at- 
tacked by the Arab sluve-tradei’s. The Ma- 
nyema arc honest, industrious cultivators. 
Their women do not pailake of the cannibal 
feasts, many of them, far down Lualba are 
very pretty, bathe three or four times a day 
and are expert divers for oysters. The men 
are tine tall fellows, not like negroes, they 
use long spears and are only conquered by 
the Arab fire-arms. 

A firman issued in 1 854 by the emperor of 
Turkey recognized *‘man as the most noble of 
all the creatures God has formed ; in making 
him free, selling people is contrary to the will 
of the Sovereign Creator.” The pasha of 
Egypt described slavery as“ a horrible insti- 
tution inconsistent w’ith civilization and hu- 
manity, and therefore, it must be abolished.” 
Six of the chief moolinh of Persia delivered to 
the king their deoision that ** selling male and 
female slaves is an abomination ; according 
to the roost noble faith, the worst of men 
is the seller of men ; God it is who knows,” 
and the shah of Persia then' issued a firman 
to the governor of Pars, and another to 
the governor of Ispahan and Persian Arabia, 
reciting, at the request of Great Britain, that 
“ with a view to preserve the existing friend- 
ship between the two exalted States, a decree 
should be issued from the source of magni- 
ficence, the shah, that hereafter the import- 
ation of the negro tribes by sea, should be 
forbidden, and this traffic forbidden ; pledg- 
ing that no negro slave shall be imported in 
the vessels of the Persian government. Trea- 
ties to the same ellect were concluded 
between the British government and the 
Arab chiefs, and with the imam of MtMcat' 
and the sultan of Zanzibar. The sultan of 
Muscat engaged to prohibit under the sevw- 
est penalties, the export of slaves £ram hta 
African dominions aud thoir impoctetiaB into 
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Iu8 dom'mions fi'om any part of Africa and to 
use his influence with all the chiefs of Ara- 
bia, the Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf, in 
like manner, to prevent the introduction of 
slaves from Africa into their respective ter- 
ritories : and he pei'mits the seisure and 
coniis^Uou by British cruisers of all vessels 
carryingik slaves, except between the allowed 
limits of the internal trade in the port of 
l2amoo to the north ofKeeluhu or Kilwa to 
the south.” Lainoo has long been a centre of 
die African slave-trade, and, the former im- 
porters of slaves into British India were 
called the ‘ Lamau.’ 

The East African slave-trade by the j'ear 
1872, had depopulated much of the sea coast 
line. To the south of Pangani is the territory 
of the heathen Wasegua tribe and the great 
centre of the traffic. The Arabs of Zanzibar 
come here, and for muskets, powder and shot, 
purchase the slaves from the Wasegu chiefs. 
In the Netherlaml possessions in India, slavery 
was abolished about the middle of the 19th 
century. Slavery still exists in Chinn, and 
in all tlie countries surrounding British India. 
In British India slavery is illegal, but there are 
many slaves in the feudatory States, and tlie 
nou-hindoo races in many of the villages of 
British India, the pariah and tanner races are 
predial slaves. The Abid, is a slave, of which 
the maliomedan law recognizes only two 
kinds, viz., infidels made captive in war and 
their descendants : in practice, however, a 
title to slaves may be acquired by purchase, 
donation or inheritance. The Adavi slave of 
Canara is a serf, an unpaid labourer. The 
Tamil and Malealam Adima or Udima, means 
any slave ; a predial slave attached heredi- 
tarily to the land and only transfcrrable with 
it. In Malabar, amongst tlie Nair, it means 
a feudal dependency. 

The Malealam Ailiyan, pi. Adiyar,is a slave, 
serf or vassal in Malabar, a low-caste man 
under the protection of a rajah or a religious 
establishment. — WilsotCs Glossary ; Mas- 
son's Narrative, p. 50 ; Times of India ; 
Dr. Livingstone, Mr. H. A, Fraser, Dr. 
Kraff, Cot. Rigby, Mr. AUington, Rev. 
Horace Waller, lion. C. Vivian, in the 
Souse of Commons Report, 1872 ; Sharpe's 
History of Egypt, Vol. i, p. 84 ; Vigne's a 
personal Narrative, p. 145. 

SLAVONIAN and Slavonic are terms ap- 
plied to races and their languages now found 
in the east of Europe and all Turkestan east- 
wards to the China Sea. The Slavonian and 
Sarmatian dialects comprehend the languages 
of eastern Europe, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, 
and the dialects in the greater part of Europe 
subject to the Turkish empire. Of the Slavonic 
languages, properly, so called, the easleru 
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branch comprehends the Russian with various 
Ideal dialects ; the Bulgariau and the Illy- 
rian. It is oap of the Aryan tongues.— ->!/«/•• 
ler's Lectures, pp. 187-8. See India, Sanscrit. 

SLEEM AN, Colonel, of the Bengal Service, 
was long Resident at Lucknow, having previ- 
ously been Political Agent at Gwalior. He 
wrote Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
Official, Lond., 1843, 2 Vols. 8vo. See Cal. 
Rev. of 1845, No. v. — Dr. Buist. 

SLEEPERS for railways in India, are now 
of iron ; wooden-sleepers utterly failed, their 
production bared the country, and their pur- 
chase impoverished tlio Companies. Iron- 
sleepers are a great success. Every wooden- 
sleeper on an Indian railway cost from three 
to four rupees, and required to be renewed 
every six years, and cost twelve and a half 
lakhs of rupees unniially on the East India 
line alone. The difficulty of finding wood, at 
once cheap, durable and in sufficient quantity, 
led to experiments with iron sleepers, tlie 
rails being laid above iron supports like in- 
verted saucers. The earliest railways in Eng- 
land were laid down on stone blocks by the 
Stephensons, but wood was soon found to be 
so much more clastic, that slone was not per- 
severed with. Mr. Lackland, a civil engineer, 
took out a patent ibr cerfaiu improvements 
to the ordinary railway chair and to the rail 
joint, wliereby that, vail is ludd firmly in its 
position without llie use of wooden keys. — 
Friend of India, Oct. 2. 

SLEEPING IIOUSES for the unmarried 
young men and girls, the lads apart and the 
lasses apart, are in use amongst the Bor and 
Bor Abor and others of the races in Assam, 
Sirgoojah and in tlie Eastern Arehipelago. 
In Fiji there are two kinds ; those in which 
the men sleep (Bure ni sa), and those dedicat- 
ed to the gods (Bure kalow.) The sleeping 
bure may aptly be coin^mred to the European 
clubs. In buildings or bure like these, all 
the male population, married, sleeps. The 
boys, until they have come of age, erect a 
bure of their own, often built on raised stages 
over the water, and approachable only by a 
long narrow trunk of a tree. The women 
I and girls sleep at home, and it is quite 
against Fijian etiquette for a husband to tako 
his night’s repose anywhere except at one of 
the public bure of his town or viltajge, though 
he will go to his family soon after dawn,— 
Oalton's Vacation Tourists, pp. 253-4. 

ELEIN AN ACllD, G aelic. The mahome- 
daiis in India often cast lots, and in Sind is a 
practice similar to that of the mountaineers 
of Scotland, called Sleinanachd, or, “resding 
the speal-bone,” or the blade-bone of a shoulder 
of mutton. The poet Drayton alludes to the 
practice of this divination strange” amongst 
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SLIPPERS* 

ihe ^^Dutcb-made English/ settled aboutPem- 1 worship/the visitor enters either on his bare 
brokeshire, inhisPoIyalbioD^Song 5. Camden feet or on his stockings. It is a part of the 
notices the same superstition in Ireland. — customs of eastern races, from which they 
JRichard F. Burtons" Sind^ p. 404 ; ToeTs never deviate, amongst themselves. Simt- 
Rajasthan, Voh\,p.l\. larly, no person changes his position without 

SLENDER LEMUR, Eng. Loris graci- first shaking his raiment, and no roan can 
lis, Jerdon. quit the ground from which he has risen uttil 

SLEVOGTIA VERTICILLATA, I). Don. he has, in the words of Nehemiah, « shook 
Syn. of Cicendia hyssopifolia, Adams. his lap,” and thrown out the impurities be 

SLIPPERS. could not but have collected from his manner 

Juki; Jom, Hind. | Papoos, Tam. of sitting down. As the slippers are always 

pai-posh, Pers. 1 Siipata, Tam. left at the outer door, it is very common to 

In Turkey, Egypt, amongst tlie Persians, strike them two or three times on the pave- 
and throughout British India, slippers are ment before putting in the feet, and thus shake" 
removed as a mark of respect just as the hat off the dust. 

is in Europe. To enter a room with slippers In the Zend Avesta itself there is nowhere 
on, would belike wearing oiuj’s hat in a London any particular statement made regarding the 
saloon. The Persians and all malionieduns propriety or impropriety of taking off the 
and all hindoos always take off their bools or shoes, when entering a room. The word 
slippers when they enter into a nios(iue or 1 ; for ‘shoe’ is in Zend ‘aotlira,’ and of com- 
tcniple, or visit the shrine of tlieir holy men, | paratively rare occurrence in the sacred 
the mnhomedans giving as a reason, that j texts. In a vocabulary to the Zend texts, 
Moses was commanded by God to leave his he found the words in the following passages 
slippers on approaching the burning bush, only. In the Vendidad, fasgard 13, verse 39, 
because he was treading on holy ground : the dog is said to have been created by Ahur- 
lu Persia, a native never enters a room in amazda as“ga aothra, t. e., having his own 
boots or slippers ; and when a foreigner at- (natural) shoes on. 

tempts any transgression of this usage, it is In the Aban Yashi, which is devoted to 
looked upon as the iieight of ill-breeding, if the praise of Anahit, the celestial water, this 
not quite a premeditated insult. In some angel is said (In verses 64-78) to appear before 
cases, where it has beeu intimated, reasons of her worshipper in the shape of a beautiful girl 
policy have compelled an apparent toleration “aothropaitis mukhta,” i.e., having tied up 
of the obJec!tion, by providing the expedient her shoes. Paitis mukhta really means “tied 
of receiving such visitors in the opcu air, but up,” and not “loosened,” taken off, as some 
the necessity is always remembered with re- 1 scholar.s perhaps might be inclined to explain, 
pugnance to the exactors. The custom of | starting from the original meaning of the root 
leaving the outward covering of the feet at the mueh” to shake off, to liberate, (wheueje 
door, is of very ancient, practice all over the j comes the celebrated Sanscrit word “mukti,” 
east, and esoecially so, when the place to be j final liberation from re-birth, the everlasting 
trod on, is connected with any religious ideas, j bliss of the hindoos) is shown by the Vedic 
We find it recorded, so far V)ack as in the book , sister language (being nothing but another 
of Exodus, (iii, 5,) at dthe account of Moses ■ dialect of the Zend language). In the White 
turning aside to observe the burning bush | Yajurvefla (6, 8), we find in a formula recited 
where it is written : “ The Lord called to up to this day by one of the sacrificial priests 

him, and said, Put off tliy shoes from ofi* thy | previously to canying the sacrificial goat to 
feet, for the place whereon thou slandest is j the slaughter tva pacena pratimuQChtmi, i. e., 
holy ground.” And again, we re:nl in the j I hind thee with a cord. The comiikeiitatbr tm 
book of Joshua, that when that, great captain I this passage informs us, that, the root •‘much” 
of Israel was encamped in the plain of (iilgal, ; “to loosen,” if the preposition prhtt, (which 
the same Divine Being appeared to him, and j is identical with paiti, paitis in Zend) is 
said to hii|) also, “ Loose thy shoe from off! joined to it, means “to tie.” In the Ram 
thy foot ; for the place whereon thou staudest j Yasht we find (verse o7) the angel Mino Ham 
is holy. And Joslina did so.” J'hese two invoked as Zaranyouothrem, i. e., having on 
notices of the custom, are selected on account golden shoos, 

of their antiquity, from many others which it In the Aban Nyayish ( the prayer, which 
is needless to add. In British India about the Parsces generally repeat at evening time 
A. D. 1850, the richer hindoos and mahome- when standing before the water) the dative 
dans who visited amongst Europeans, began plural (in the sense of an instrumental) aoth- 
to wear patent leather shoes or boots to obvi- rabyo “with shoes” occurs ; but is veiy diffl- 
ato the necessity of taking off their slippers, cult to decide from the context which appears 
but at native Courts, and at their places of to be disturbed, as to whom this expresstou 
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nferB, T^ether to tho worshipper, or to the 
Migel invoked. According to the present 
etete of the text it is more advisabie to refer 
it to the worshipper. The meaning then is, 
**l will worship Anahit with the shoes on.” 

From ail these passages no other fact is to 
be established bnt the existence of the custom 
to wear shoes in ancient times, and to tie 
them with a cord or thread. Although we 
nowhere find direct precepts given as to the 
necessity to have always the shoes on, it is 
decidedly against the spirit of the Zoroastrian 
reiigion to walk barefooted, or even to appear, 
without having one’s shoes on, before any* 
body. The reason is, that everything coming 
from the human body, like such as the breath, 
sweat, &C., is i^garded as unclean, and pol- 
luting the pure elements. The priest, when 
standing before tho sacred lire, must even 
cover his mouth with a cloth in order to pre- 
vent the pure element from becoming polluted 
by tho breath. The earth is sa<u'ed, and 
regarded as an archangel who would he de- 
fil^ by being touched with the naked foot. — 
Sutton's Scinde, Vol. ii, p. 16 ; Barron 
C. A. De Bode's Travels in Luristan and 
Arabistan, p. 374 ; Porter's Travels, Vol. i, 
pp. 239-40 ; Skinner's Overland Journey, 
Vol, ii, p. 51 ; Times of India, April 24 ; 
Essays by Dr. Martin Huug, Ph. D ,pp. 170, 
194. 

SLIPPER PLANT, Euphorbia thyma- 
loides. 

SLOKA, a Sanscrit word, a couplet from a 
Shastra. A stanza or verse ; the Malays proba- 
bly derived the term for their poetry styled 
” Shair” from the Arabs, and that of “ Sloka” 
from the hiudoos. Tlie origin of the Malay 
word Pantun is not so easily decided from 
its name, one word used is Jiar-I)eit which 
is from the Arabic bait, a couplet, bnt jier- 
haps pantuu itself is a Malayan word. — 
Jour. Ind. Arch., Vol. v, No. JI. 

SLOTEN, Dl’t. Socks. 

SLOTH BEAK, Eng. Ursus labiutus, 
Blain, Bly., I'll. 

9 SLOTH OF MADRAS, Loris gracilis, 
Jerdon. 

SLOW-PACED LEMUR, Eno. Nycti- 
oebus tardigradus, Jerdon. 

SMADIKA, Sans. Boerhuavia diaudria. 

SMALT, Fb. Smalte. 

SMALL ALOE, Eng. Aloe litoralis. Keen. 

SMALL DATE PALM, Plueuix farini- 
fera, W. 

SMALL FENNEL FLOWER, Nigella 
sativa, W. 

SMALL FOX-BAT, Eng. Cyropterus 
marginatns, Jerdon. 

SMALL-FEUITED DOLICHOS, Doli- 
chos caljang, W. 


SMALL-FBUITED KIDNE Y ' BE AN, 

Phaseolus mnngo, Linn, 

SMALL HIMALAYA SQUIRREL, Sciu- 
ruB fi^aolellandi, Horsf., Bly. 

SMALL-LEAVED ELM, Ulmns oam- 

peetris, L. 

SMALL-POX. 

Mata ; Sitlo, Hind. | Amoor, Tax.,Tx£, 

Small-pox is regarded by the hindoos as a 
manifestation of tho hiudoo goddess called 
Devi, Mata and Sitia, whoissupposed by them 
to be H i'orm ofKali, tbewife ofSiva. In India 
as in Europe, the mortality from small-pox is 
great. By way of impressing the ravages of 
small-pox in tlie pre- Jenuerian period on peo- 
ple’s minds in a manner more picturesque than 
that of ordinary statistics, Dr. John Gairduer 
mentions tiie history of a few Royal Houses. 
’Phus, of the 42 liueal descendants of Charles 
I of Great Britain, up to the date 1712, five 
werekilled outright by small-pox — viz.,his60U 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester, and his daughter 
Mary, wife of the Prince of Orangcand mother 
I of William III ; and three of the children of 
James II — viz., Charles, Duke of Cambridge, 
in 1677 ; Mary, Queen of England, and wife 
of William HI, in 1694; and the Princess 
I Maria Louisa, in April 1712. This docs not 
I include, of course, severe attacks not fatal, 

I such ns those from which both Queen Anne 
j and William III sufiered. Of the immediate 
I descendants of his contemporary, Louis XIV 
iof France (who himself survived a severe 
I attack of smnll-pox), five also died of it in 
; the interval between 1711 and 1774 — viz., 
his sou Louis, the Duuphiu of France, in 
April of 1711 ; Louis, Duke of Burgundy, 
sou of the preceding, and also Dauphin, and 
the Duuphiness, his wife, in 17 1C; their sou, 

: the Due de Bretagne, and Louis XV, the 
great-gruudsuii of Louis XIV. Among other 
Ruyul deutlis from small-pox in the same 
period were those of Joseph I, Emperor of 
Germany, in 1711; Peter II, Emperor of 
i Russia, in J730; Henry, Prince of Prussia, 

1 1767 ; Maximilian Joseph, Elector of Bavaria, 
December 30, 1777. — British Med. Journal. 

SMALL PURSLAIN, Portulaca oleracea, 
II. S. 

SMALTE. 

Hmalt, Fk. Laior, * Bug. 

Sclinialz, Geu. Egmultc, Azul-azur, Sr. 

Smalto azzurro, Smal- 
tiuo, It. 

An oxide of cobalt, melted with siliceous 
earth and potash. It is a sort of glass, of a 
Iteautiful deep blue colour ; and being ground 
very fine, is known by the name of azure or 
blue powder. It is in great demand for 
tho paiutiug of earthenware, in Uie colouring 
of paper, and for other purposes in the arts*. 
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gwiftU is prineipBllj rnsnafftotered ia Ger. 
m«af and Norway. . The Chinese use it for 
painting on porcelain and glazed copper 
vessels ; the consumption, which was never 
very great, has fallen off, and the price de- 
clined the last few years. — Morrison j Mc- 
Culloch's Com. Diet., p. 1051. 

SMALTO, It. Enamel. 

6MALTO AZZUBBO, also Smaltino, It. 
Smalte. 

SMABA, see Krishna. • 

SMABAGD, Gbb. Smaragdus, Lai. Eme- 
rald. 

SMARTA, a sect of the brahman race of 
India, followers of Sancara Achari. They 
are generally called saivites, but are in fact 
free-thinkers, equally willing to adore Siva 
and Vishnu. Their creed may be found in 
the Mahabharata, the Bhagavat aud the Ba- 
mayaiia, all of which are entirely rejected by 
the disciples of Busava. There are iudeed, 
some few Siva bralimins who officiate as 
priests in the saiva temples, theSmartas refuse 
to i*ecei ve the holy vrater and rice (tir tha prasad) 
from their hands. The Smarta sect regard 
Brahma aud Vishnu, as mauifestatious of Siva, 
and Siva or Para-brahma, the supreme, or 
rather the universal, spirit, aud they mark 
their forehead with three (sometimes only 
one) horizontal lines of pulverized sandal- 
wood with a reddish or blackish round spot 
in the centre. Smarta brahmins never perfoi-m 
Chakrankitum or burning on the two arms. 

SMART-WOOD, Liu Chin., is the Poly- 
gonum amphibium, an acrid plant, with seeds 
acrid, emetic and stimulant : the seeds are 
applied to scald head and to wounds. 

SMASAN, Sans. 

Shndu-ka-du, Tam. I Stnashanam, rudra 

Stnaahanam, %ans.,Tam., bliumi, Sans., Tel. 

Tkl. ; 

The place of incremation of the hiudoo 
dead, the place where bodies are burnt ; tem- 
ples of Durga in some of her terrific forms 
are usually erected in or near it, and monu- 
ments of stone or brick are not uufrequeiitiy 
reared where the funeral pile has stood. — 
JJind. Theat., Vol. ii, p. 55. 

SMELLING SALTS, Eno. Carbonate 
of Ammonia. 

SMERALDO, It. Emerald. 

SMER6L10, also Sraeregio, It. Emery. 

SMILACEAil, R. Hr. The Smilax tribe 
of plants comjil'isc 11 gen., 61 sp., viz., 1 
Trillipm ; 1 Paris ; 1 Stretopus ; 1 Smila- 
cina ; 9 ]?olygonatum ; 27 Smilax ; 4 Tupis- 
tra ; 2 Stemoub ; 4 Teta ; 10 Liriopo ; 1 
Bulbospermum. They are found in all parts 
of the world, and species of Smilax are use- 
ful as medicinal plants. 

SMILACINAi is a pot hcih growing in 
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Tibet, north of Kiochtnjunga. This beau- 
tiful plant grows from two to five feet 
high, aud has plaited leaves and crowded 
panicles of white bell-shaped fiowers, like 
those of its ally the lily of the valley, 
which it also resembles in its mucilaginous 
properties. It is called ‘ ChcAlibi,’ and its 
young flower-heads sheathed in tender green 
leaves, form an excellent vegetable. — Hooket^s 
Him. Jour., Vol. ii, p. 47. 

SMIL AIL A genus of plants which gives its 
name to tlie natural order Smilacese. The 
name occurs in the Greek authors, Theophras- 
tus aud Dioscorides, bnt was applied to several 
different kinds of plants, as tlie yew-tree, a 
species of Phaseolus or Convolvulus X/i/Aaf 
rpaxeia is Smilax aspera, which belongs 
to the present genus. The species form 
evergreen climbing shrubs, of which a few, 
as S. aspera, are found in temperate, but the 
majority in warm and tropical regions of both 
hemispheres, and extend south to Australia, 
and north to Japan, North America, and the 
south of Europe, those celebrated for yielding 
the difierent kinds of Sarza or Sarsaparilla are 
natives of South America. But S. aspera 
still continues to be employed for medicinal 
purposes in the south of Europe, where it is 
called Sarsaparilla italics. Smilax china, has 
a tuberous root abounding in fecula,and there- 
fore probably useful as a demulcent, though' 
the Chinese esteem it invigorating, and 
ascribe to it other virtues. It is remarkable 
that two Indian species, which, like the 
Chinese species, have tuberous roots, should 
he called in Sylhet Huriua-Sbook-China aud 
Gootea-Shook-China. These are Smilax gla- 
bra and S. liincetefoliR, aud their roots caunofc 
be distinguished from the China-root, or Chob- 
chinee, ns it is called in India. A similar 
species is common in the southern parts of 
North America, and has been called Smilax 
pseudo-China, though there is reason to be- 
lieve that more than one species may be con- 
founded under this name. S. glycyphylla is 
an Australian species, which hafs received its 
specific name from the sweetish* taste of its 
leaves, aud has been called Sweet 'J'ea from 
its employment in the form of infusion, and 
is probably alterative aud diaphoretic, as well 
as slightly tonic. It is probable that somo'of 
the speefes found in the Old World will be 
discovered to be possessed of virtues equal to 
the American species. 

S. ancepB, Willde, Mauritius. 

S. bona-nox, Linn., Carolina. 

S. elegans, Dshra Uhoon. 

S. glabra, Jtoxh., Garrow Hills, Sylhet. 

S. raudifolio, Linn,, Concaus, Dekhan, BengaL 
S. grandia, fTatt. — ? 

8. herbaoea, Zsna., North America. 

S. lanceaduUa, Aoxft., Bylhet. 
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8. maoulata^ Nepal, Kumaon, Miaauri. 

B. ovalifolia, Boxh., Concaus, Bengal. 

S. prolifera, „ Itajmahal, Bengal. 

S. pseudo— China, /tna., Virginia, Jamaica, Garrow 
Hills. 

S. retusa, Boxb., Benpil. 

8. roxbuighiana, Garrow Mts., Khassya Mts. 

8. sarsaparilla, Linn.^ Virginia, introduced in India. 
8. sUpulacea, Bojtr^ Mauritius. 

S. villandia, Morung Hills. 

8. aeylanica, Wiyht^ Ceylon. 

Together with these may be noticed, S. 
Boxburghiaim, or Koomnre shook China/’ 
and S. oxyphylitt, or “ Chotee or small 
koomaree f S. rigida and ferox, are Nepau- 
lese species. S. elegans, extends to the 
Dehra Doon, and S. maculata is found in 
N^paul, Kumaon, and Missourie. S. prolifern 
occurs very generally, and S. Villandia on the 
Morung lulls. Dr. Royle also mentions a j 


which comes to Ajmere vi& Bombay is a 
largish, insipid, whitish rpot,^in slices : is %ijken 
as restorative and aphrodisiac in milk, one 
tola is a dose : used also in mesaUhs : one 
seer costs two rupees^ Natives suppose that 
this is the root of the ** hazari,” marygold 
Tagetes erecta, after being in the ground 
three years. — O' Shavghvessjf^ p. 645 ; Oen. 
Med. Top.j p. 131 ; Smithy p. 198. See Sar- 
saparilla. 

SMILAX; GLABRA, Roxb. 

Oooteoa shook China, Bexo. 

A climber with a large tuberous rliizome, 
a native of Sylhet, the GaiTow Hills and 
the adjacent country. The stem and branches 
are thornless, leaves lanceolate, pointed, pale 
j green beneath. Flowers umbellate, axillary, 

I sessile and solitary. The root is identical in 


root sold in tlie bazaars under the name of Ash- j appearance with the China root of commerce, 
oba miigrabee. This is translated sarsaparilla I The natives use the large tuberous fresh root 
in dictionaries, and tlic root much resembles in decoction for the cure of sores and syplii- 
that drug. Its origin is unknown. The litic eruptions. — O' Shang haessf/, p. 6i5. 
natives of India use the roots of the S. glabra SMIL AX LANCEiEFOLIA, lioxb., not 


iu venereal and leprous ulcers, and they also 
employ the S. lanceiefolia very extensively 
for the same purpose, and in the treatment of 
rheumatism. Both these species deserve at- 
tentive examination. It seems, however, that 
the Ununtamol (Hemidesmus indiciis) is 
likely to supersede all the varieties of sarsa- 
parilla not only in Indian but in European 
practice. There are two or more species 
of smilax in Tcuasserira jungles, one of 
which is used by the natives as medicine, 
to supply the place of a species of sarsapa- 
rilla, whose dried roots are sold in the bazaars. 
—O^Shaughnessg, pp. 645-46 ; JSng. Cyc.^ 
Dr, Mason. 

SMILAX ASPERA, syn.of Hemidesmus 
iudicus, Rheede^ R- Brown^ W. Ic. contr. 
SMILAX CHINESIS, Ains. 

Suiilax china, Linn, 

Jhook-chtna, Beng. Ka8na,Sngandamula.SANS. 

rseiii-apho-ta-roup,Ih’KM. China-alla, SiNtai. 

ru-fu-ling, Chin. Poringay, Tam. 

2Jhiaa root, Eng. Oali cliukkii, Tel, 

[Jhinese smilax, «« Piraugi cliakka, „ 

[7hob ebini, Hixn. 

Dr. Smith, in hi.s Chinese Materia Medica, 
ipplies the above Burmese and Chinese names , 
,0 the tuberous root of Pacliyma cocos. 

The Roots. 

;hook-china, Beng. | Chob-chinee, ^ Hind, j 

Grows wild in China, Trom whicli it is ex- | 
>orted to Burmah and to India ; the rhizome ; 
8 hard, large, woody, knotty, brown or j 
dackish externally, white in substance. I 
rhe root is one of the China roots of the j 
»azaars, it is much, and it is believed advan- 
agcously, employed as a substitute lor sar- 
aparilla. It is largely imported into Cal- 
5utta from the eastward, and much employ- 
id by native piuctitiouers. The China root ! 


S. lanceolata, fVall and Loureir. 

Hurria shook China, Beng. 

Much resembles the former, the leaves 
I are lance-shaped and three-nerved, umbels 
: stalked. Its large tuberous roots are 
' much used by the natives of India, in medi- 
i cine. — O' Shauqhftessy. 

I SMILAX OVALIITILIA. Roxb., W. Ic. 

• Kooniarika, Bkxo. Konda tamara, Tel. 

i Ku kui Bitum. Kisiapatamara, „ 

! Wild Harsaparilla, Kn(L Konda gurava tige, „ 

I Kari viLnuli Maleal. Kuinniaru baddu, „ 

■ Krill koddy nar, Tam. Konda dantena, „ 

I Sitapa chettu, tel. 

I A plant of Bengal and the Coucans, used 
for tying bnndies ; is indigenous at Dapoorie, 
and possesses perhaps the virtues of the 
genuine sarsaparilla.— Afasow ; ^pry s Sng» 
gcst'wn. p. 6S, 

SMILAX PAPYRACEA, S. Pseudo- 
China, S. Syphilitica, S. Sarsaparilla, see 
Sarasapurilla. 

SMIlKiEL, Oku. Emery. 

SMIRIS, La'i. Emery. 

SMITH, Colonel W. Baird, an officer first 
of the Madras, and subsequently of the Bengal 
Engineers. He establisheil a Museum of 
Economic (ieology for N. W. Provinces, of 
which see Bl. As. Trans., 1841, Vol. x, p. 
779. — Was aut hor of Memoir on Indian Earth- 
quakes, Ihid, 1841 and 43 ; and Edin. New. 
Phil. Jl., 1842, Vol. xxxiv, p. 107. — Wrote 
an account of the delta of the Ganges, Cal. 
Jl. Nat. Hist., Vol. iii. — And ou the Irrigation 
of the N.W. Provinces, Pam jihlet, 8vo., 1849. 

SMITH, Licut.-Generul Sir Harry George 
Wakelyn Smith, Bart., g.c.h., died 1860, at 
the ago of seventy- two. Ho was born in 
1788 at Whililesea, in the Isle of Ely where 
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fatber was a Burgaon, he entered the 
army in 1805 as second^ieutenant in the 
Ride Brigade, and took part in the siege, 
storming, and capture of Montevideo utuler 
General Sir Samuel Aucbmuty, and in the 
attack on Buenos Ayi^s under Brigadier* 
General Crawfurd. He was also present at 
the capture of Copenhagen, under the Earl 
Catlicart, and afterwards employed in Spain 
under Sir John Moore, he took an active part 
in the leading engagements of the peninsular 
war, from the battle of Vimicra down to tlie 
embarkatiou of the troops at Corunna. Re- 
turning to the peninsula again in 1809, he 
took an active, part in the action on the bridge 
of Coa, near Almeida, where he was severely 
wounded, and commanded a company in pur- 
suit of Masseiia, from the lines of Lisbon, and 
in one or two subsequent engagements of 
lesser im{)ortance. Having been appointed 
brigade major to the 2nd light brigade in the 
Light Division, he was present at the battle 
of Fuentes d'Onor, and at the sieges and storm- 
ing of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, the 
battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthes, and 
Toulouse, and in several lesser engagements, 
indeed, in every important battle through- 
out the war, with the exception of Talavera. 
He was present at th(3 capture of Washington 
under General lioss, Avhere he was assistant 
adjutant-general. His next battlefield was New 
Orleans, whither he proceeded as military 
secretary under Sir Edward Pakenham, who 
fell in his arms mortally wounded. He was 
soon afterwards ap|>oinied military secretary 
to Sir John Lambert, under whom he took 
part in the siege and capture of Fort Bowyer. 
He acted as assistant quarter-master general to 
the sixth division of the army at Waterloo, 
next serving as Deputy Adjutant General 
successively at Halifax, Nova Scotia, and in 
the West Indies, whence he was transferred 
in 18*^7 to the Cui^eof Good Hope, and com- 
manded a division under the late Sir B. 
D’Urban, throughout the operations against 
the Cafire tribes in 1834 and the following 
year. In 1839-40 he was appointed adjutaut- 
geueral to the forces in India, and was prest‘ut 
in that capacity at the battles of Gwalior and 
Maharajpore, ibr his gallantry in Avliich action 
he was nominated a K.c.n. Subsequently he 
took a leading part in the Punjab campaign 
of 1845-6 ; he Avas in command of a division 
at Moodkee, and of the reserve at the battle 
of Ferozepore, where he nobly supported the 
late Sir JoJiu Littler in his charge upon the 
guns of the enemy. A few days later the 
Sikh forces, crossed the river Sutlej, nearLoo- 
dianah, and took up their position at Aliwal. 
Lord Gough immediately despatched Sir Harry 
Smith, with 7,000 men and twenty-four guns 
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to relieve Loodratiah, and this object he suc- 
ceeded in effecting. On the 28tli of January 
1846, Sir Harry Smith led the main charge 
in the battle of Aliwal, carrying that village 
at the point of the bayonet, and capturing all 
the enemy’s guns, to the number of sixty- 
seven — a success Avhich enabled him to come 
to the assistance of the Commander-in-chief, 
and to join in the final and crowning victoiy 
of Sobraon (February 10), which crushed 
the lust hopes of the Sikli leaders and their 
troops, and secured the possession of the 
Punjab to the British forces. For his con- 
I duct on these occasions. Sir Harry Smith was 
highly commended in the despatches of Lord 
Gough, who attributed the victory of Aliwal 
mainly to his valour and judgment. The 
Earl of Ripon in the House of Lords, pro- 
posed the formal thanks of that House to Sir 
Harry Smith for Iris distinguished services in 
India, and it was supported by the testimony 
of the Duke of Wellington. At the same 
time Sir Hai ry Avas presented with the freedom 
of the city of London and the thanks of the 
Ilon’ble East India Company, and not long 
afterwards w^as* created baronet, and further 
rewarded by being advanced to the dignily of 
a G.c.B, He had not long returned to England 
when he Avas appointed to the colonelcy of 
Uie Rifle Brigade, and in September 1847, he 
was nominated to the Governorship of the 
Cape of Good Hope, together Avith the 
command of the forces in that colony. There 
he conducted Avitli great ability all the opera- 
tions of the Caffre war of 1851-2, until suc- 
ceeded by Sir George Catheart. In 1854 Sir 
Harry Smith Avas promoted to the rank >of 
Lieut.-Geiieral, and in the same year Avas ap- 
pointed to the military cnininand of the 
northern and midland districts, Avliich he held 
for the full term. He married in 1814, a 
Spanish lady, the Donna Juana Marin de los 
Dolores de Leon, by whom • he Lad no issue ; 
and the baronetcy became extinct* by his 
death. 

SMITH, Sir James Edward, author of 
Notes on Indian Plants in Rees’ Cyciopsedia. 
SMITHIA SENSITIVA, Ait., Jtloxb. 

Kul Kualianda, Beng. | Muyyaku ponna, TKt.. 

An annual Avith small yellow flowers, makes 
good hay. — R. Brown. 

SMOLA GESTA, Pol. Tar. 
SMOLA-GUST AJA, Rus. Pitch. 
SMOOTH-LEAVED HEART PEA, 
Cardiospermum halicacabum, Linn. 

SMOR, Dan. Butter. 

SMUT or Dust Brand, Uredo segetum, 
is a disease produced iii Avheat by a fungus, 
and is said to infect cliaif, straw, seeds aud 
leaves^.— Hassell. See Siahi. 

SMRITI, Sans. Is the body of the re- 
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SKAftB. 


iMHrded or remmbered hindoo law, the cere- 
monial and l^al institutes of the hindoos,;,. 
tradition, profuue literature. — fPits. 

SMBUTI, «ee Tidya. 

SMRUTI CHANDRIKA, see Hindoo. 

SMURU or Smara, Saks. From smree, 
to rememiier. 

SMURU HURU or Smara Hara, Saks. 
From smara, Cupid, and rhee, to destroy. 

SNAHUH,Saks. See Oil. 

SNAKE. 


8hie^ 

Chin. 

Oiiph, 

Her. 

Serpentv 

Eng. 

Afah, 


Schlange^ 

Qeu. 

Serpens, 

Lat. 

OphiB, oms^ 

Gr. 

Serpa, 

Sans. 

»» 

Ahe, 




Pambu, 

Tam. 

Python, 

Gr., Lat. 




Snakes or Serpents are alluded to in the 
most ancient of the writius^s and traditions of 
the world. They ai-e very numerous in many 
parts in the south of Asia, admired but dread- 
^ by many, but protected and worshipped by 
other, of the races. The colours of the backs 
of such as creep on the ground are generally 
of a brownish hue, much resembling the ; 
soil on which they move. The colours of the | 
dendrophidae or tree snakes are of various | 
shades of green : so that, aided by their quiet i 


of India south of the Vindhya monQtains» the 
cobra snake is everywhere wtmfaipped,. ttoUt. 
alive and as stone images and many ptories 
are told by the people relating to their beliefs. 
Two guests, says an author, came once on a 
time to the house of a.Shrawuk Waneeo. The 
master of the house was at the market, and his 
wife, after she had made her friends sit down, 
was obliged to go away to the well for water. 
While the guests sat waiting for the master of 
the house a large snake made its appearance. 
One of them jumped up and pinned it to the 
ground with a stick, while the other set to 
work to find a split bamboo, which people keep 
I I'oady in their houses for securing snakes. 
Meanwhile the woman camo bock with the 
water, and seeing the snake pinned to the 
ground, cried out, * let him go ; let him go ; 
he is our Poorwiij Dev ; he used to get into 
my mother-in-law’s head, and set her a- 
trembling, and then he would mention the 
name of my father-in-law, who died some- 
time ago, and say that it w'as he. He said 
also that his soul had been wrapped up in his 
property, on vrhich account he had become a 
snake and was going to live in the house. 
One day he bit a neighbour of ours, and the 
Jutee came to cure the man. Poorwnj Dev 


gliding motion, snakes though numerous 
unless looked for are seldom seen hy any per- 
son. But a search in the least promising places, 
will always produce to the naturalist some 
specimens. The backs of tlio water-snakes, 
the Hydridae ai‘e also usually of a brownish 
colour, from which in the green sea- water or 
in that of quiet lakes or tanks they are detected 
as readily as the tree and land snakes escape 
observance. It has long been known that 
though the non-scientific world regard all 
snakes as poisonous and though many deaths 
do occur rt’om snake bite, the numbers of 
poisonous snakesare not great. Of 43 species 
examined by Dr.* Russell, only 7 were found 
with poison fangs. Dr. Davy in Ceylon, found 
4 poisonous out of 20 species, and the fatal 
accidents which follow from bites are the re- 
sults of the deadly character of the poison 
with which the poisonous kinds are provided. 
The difficulty of detecting and avoiding them 
is known to all. Amos, v. 19, says a man may 
flee from a lion and be met by a bear, but 
leaned bis hand on the wall, and a serpent bit 
him. Snakes are very frequently found in 
old nnplastered walls, built of bricks, and fatal | 
accidents are not uncommon in such houses, 
as well as in those built only witti mud. In 
the district of North Canara, in the Taluk of 
Cumpta, is a place called Naga Tirtha. There 
is a small well-built tank around which are 
small artificial caves containing thousands of 
serpent images. Throughout all the south 


then set the neighbour a-trembling, and said 
‘ he had bitten him because he fought with his 
I son, and that he would quit him when he got 
I security thatthcre should be no more quarrell- 
j ing. In this way he quitted him. From that 
day forth if the snake go to our neighbours 
houses no one molests him. If at any time 
we were to set him down at a place twenty 
miles off he would come back to this veiy 
spot. Ho has often touched my foot, but he 
never bit me ; and if I happen to be gone to 
draw water, and the child cries' at home, he 
will rock him in his cradle. This I’ve seen 
him do many a time.’ In this way she pre- 
vented their interfering with the snake, and, 
releasing him, paid him obeisance. The 
guest, too, who had seized him, took off his 
turban, and said, * O ! father snake, forgive 
my having pinned you to the earth. I am 
your child !’ after a short time, a cat having 
killed the snake, the people of the house took 
the pieces of it and burned them on a pyre, 
offering, in fire-sacrifice, a cocoa-nut and 
sandal-wood, with clarified butter.’ This was 
to perform the snakes funeral rites and it 
was customary till the end of the 1 9th cen- 
tury. A brahmin, having purchased premw 
ses in the ancient town of Dholka, set to work 
to make excavations for a new building, and, 
in so doing, came upon a subterranean chamber, 
which contained a great deal of piH)perty. 
There was, however, a large snake stationed 
there to protect the treasure, which soik e ap- 
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peared to the brahmin hj night in a dream, and 
said to him, ^ this property is mine, and I live 
here for its protection ; therefore you must not 
injure the chamber nor covet the treasure which 
it contains. If you do so, I will cut off all 
your posterity. In the morning, the brahmin 
poured a vessel of hot oil into the chamber, 
BO that the snake died. He then destroyed 
the chamber, having first removed the 
treasure, and burned the body of the snake in 
due form in the yard of Ids house. With 
the treasure he had thus obtained he erected 
splendid buildings, but he never had a son, 
and his daughter remained childless, and 
whoever received any part of the property, or 
became his servant, or acted as his agent or 
as his family priest, was childless too. These 
things happened, it is said, about forty years 
ago. Similar stories are very common in 
Guzerat, and it is the general holier in India, 
that serpentsare always to be found wherever 
a hoard is buried. 

In Ceylon, the rat snake’s domestication is 
encouraged by servants, in considerutiou of its 
services in desti* 03 dng vermin. One day 
says Sir J. E. Teunent had an opportunity of 
surprising a snake that had just seized 
on a rat of this description, and of cover- 
ing it suddenly with a glass shade, befOi’e 
it had time to swallow its prey. The ser- 
pent appeared stunned by its own capture, 
and allowed the rat to escape from its jaws, 
which cowered at one side of the glass in the , 
most pitiable state of trembling terror. The j 
two were left alone for some moments, and on 
his return to them the snake was as before in 
the same attitude of sullen stupor* Ou set- 
ting them at liberty, the rat bounded towards 
the nearest fence ; but quick as lightuing it 
was followed by its pursuer, which seized it 
before it could gain the hedge, through which 
he saw the suake glide with its victim in its 
jaws. In parts of the Central Province, of 
Ceylon, at Oovah and Biutenue, the house- 
rat is catenas a common article of food. The 
Singhalese believe it and the mouse to be 
liable to hydrophobia. 

The laud snakes often enter the water of 
lakes and tanks and quest round their borders 
for frogs and other prey. The true sea snakes 
are seen around tho coasts within soundings, 
a water snake (Hypotrophis jukesii), men- 
tioned by Macgillivray as four feet two inches 
long, was caught several miles oil' the land at 
Keppell’s island. Snakes breed in captivity. 
A ilusseirs Viper (Daboia elegans) which Dr. 
Sbortt had kept (or some seven weeks, measur- 
ing three and a half feet in length, on the SOtli 
July 1872, produced thirty-nine young. Each 
little one n^easured eight and a half inches in 
length, and one out of these when about six 
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hours old, in an experiment, killed in ten 
seconds a young partrUge weighing nine and 
a half tolalis or 171<P grains. This proves 
how prolific these deadly snakes are* Snakes 
lay from 11 to 15 eggs, and, as a rule, all 
these perfect, but allowing for destruction by 
man and animals, nearly half the brood at- 
tain maturity. The Taugli snake of Assam 
causes much anxiety from its fierceness, a 
pair of them in possession of a bamboo clump 
in tiie rear of a house, kept the whole family 
in a stale of great alarm for da^^s. Unable to 
move about tlieir house, but with the greatest 
precaution, they applied for relief, which was 
afibrded by shooting the pair. The Tangli 
is quite as active in the water as on dry 
i land. Wliilst pursuing in a canoe over inun- 
dated ground, a large deer happened to pass, 
one of these snakes when first noticed, must 
have been nt least thii ty yards off, but raising 
his head, he made for the canoe with such 
velocity that though it was paddled by four 
strong men, it overtook the canoe and would 
inevitably have been aboard, if it bad not been 
prevented by a shot. The Hydrid® or sea 
snakes are venomous. They appear to live on 
sea-weed. They lay their eggs on the shore and 
coil themselves up on the sand. They are 
found at sea all along the coast, within sound- 
ings, and their appearance always marks the 
approach to land. They are often thrown 
ashore by the surf and they are occasionally 
carried up rivers by the tide, but they cannot 
live in fresh-water. Fishermen greatly dread 
these snakes. The following genera and spe- 
cies occur in the south and east of Asia ; 

Pelamis bicolor, Pacific Ocean. 

,, ornata, I'orneo. 

Lapemis curtu», Madras. 

„ bardwickii, Borneo. 

Aturia belchcri, N. Guinea. 

„ ornata, Indian Seas. 

Microcephalopbis gracilis, kadel-nagam of Madras. 

Eubydrina bengalensis, ^ladras. 

„ valakadyen, Madras. 

Hydropbis obscura, tbe sun shooter, Madras. 

„ liiidsayii, China. 

„ fascia ta, Indian Ocean. 

„ nigrocincta, tbe korril, Bengal. 

„ doliatii, tbe black-headed kerril, Austr. 

„ subcinota, Shaw’s chittul, Ind. Ocean. 

„ subla?vis, tbe chittul, China & Ind. Ocean. 

„ inentalis, tbe pale chittul, Indian Ocean. 
„ ocellata, tbe e^’ed chittul, .^ustnilianSoos. 

„ Rjuralis, tbe shiddil, Indnin Ocean. 

„ Bubannulata, tbe ringed sea snake, India. 
„ aspem, the rough sea snake, Singapore. 
„ cwrulescens, tbe bluish sea snake, Bengal 

Cbitulia iuornata, Indian Ocean. 

„ fasciata, Indian Ocean. 

Kerilia jerdonii, tbe korilia, Madras. 

Hydrus major, the sea snake, India A Australia. 

„ anuulatus, tbe ringed sea snake, Singapore. 

Touuigaster e3*douxii, Indian Ocean. 

Stepbauobydra f usca, J uke’s hypotrophis, Damley. 

Cbersydrus anuulatus, Madraa • 

„ granulata, tbe Madras ohersydrus. 
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Acrooliordus javaniciis, Java. 

BrpetoniDa erpeton, . 

,, tentaciilus, Ae erpeton* 

Cerberus cinerous, the karoo bokadam, India. 

„ acutus, Borneo, 

„ unicolor, I’hilippineB. 

„ australis, Australia. 

Homalo];)sis buccata, Java. 

„ hardwickii, India. 

Phytolapsis punctata, India. 

Tropidophis schistosus, the chittee, Ceylon. 

Myron richardsonii, Australia, 

,, trivittatus, India. 

Hypsirhina plunibea, Borneo. 

„ hardwickii, Penang. 

„ Aer, the Ular Aer, Borneo, 

„ bilineata, China. 

„ chinen.sis, China. 

„ boiicttii, China. 

Fordonia loucobalia, Timor. 

„ unicolor, Borneo. 

Kaclitia inclica, India. 

Miralia alternans, Java. 

Xenodermus javanicus, the Gonionotc, Java. 

Buf, fortunately for the fishermen, who 
sometimes find them unexpectedly among the 
contents of their nets, sea snakes are unable, 
like other venomous serpents, to open the 
jaws widely, and in reality they rarely inflict 
a wound. Dr. Cantor believes, that they are 
blinded by the light when removed from their 
own element; and he adds that tliey become 
sluggish and speedily die. Those found near 
the coasts of Ceylon are generally small, from 
one to three feet in length, and apparently 
immature, and it is certain that ilie largest 
specimens taken in the Pacific do not attain 
to greater length than eight feet. In colour 
they are generally of a greenish-brown, in 
parts inclining to yellow, with occasionally 
cross bauds of black. How numerous the 
reptiles of India are is well illustrated by a 
writer of “ Trif,e$ from Ceylonj^ in All the 
Year Round. The centipedes, scorpions, a 
stranger in Ceylon soon learns to take it 
for granted that they may be found wherever 
there is shelter for them. Although, how- 
ever, there are reptiles in almost every 
house, accidents are comparatively rare. 
I have been a good many years in Cey- 
lon, and yet I have only once been bitten 
by a centipede. He fell on me while asleep 
in n bed without curtniu.s, and nipped me in 
the arm. The pain was sharp for a time, 
but subsided before long. Some persons suf- 
fer agonies from the bite. A stiffish whip is 
the best thing to use, as it is pliable, and 
bends over a snake or other creature, while a 
stick can only touch them in one part. Every 
one can speak of some narrow escape. Twice, 
on nearly the same spot, did I drive over a 
deadly snake. It was near a coral wall at 
Point Pedro. One snake was a cobra, the 
other a tic polonga. My wife one day open- 
ed a drawer, and was going to put in her 
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hand, when she saw a venomous snake lying 
coiled up in a basket. She remained quiet, 
and I despatched it with a stick. Some 
years previous, when still unmarried, she and 
another young lady, climbing about the rocks 
at Trincomalle, at a pic-nic, found their feet 
within the coi*.^ of a python, which they had 
inadvertently disturbed in liis sleep. The 
narrowest escape I ever had was at Point 
Pedro, where 1 placed my foot on a cobra-de- 
capellu, and actually stood on him for an 
instant, while I could hear him beating the 
ground with the rest of his body. After the 
liouse had been closed for the night, when I 
was going to bed, I saw a snake coiled up 
near a door. I went for a stick and despatch- 
ed a cobra, between four and a half and 
five feet long. Evidently it had taken re- 
fuge within the house after I had trodden on 
him, and lay quiet behind the door. He 
had remained there without moving, wliilo 
my wife and myself had been drinking some 
lemonade at a table within a few feet of 
where he lay. He had remained quiet and 
unnoticed when the servant shut the door, 
although he must have been exposed to light. 
And there he still was when my eye fell on 
him. The rat-snake, a harmless creature, 
very like the cobra, but without a hood, is a 
very active snake, and moves away with 
great rapidity. A house which we occupied 
a few months ago was much infested by 
snakes. Standing on the verandah one after- 
noon I saw a cobra deliberately move to- 
wards the house. Of course I at once put an 
end to him. Rememliering what Sir Emerson 
Temieiit says about snakes of this kind being 
generally found in couples, I was not surprised 
by the breathless announcement jny little girl 
made on my return home some days after- 
wards. There was a fine banyan-tree in front 
of the house, into which the children used to 
climb and regale themselves with imagiuaiy 
breakfasts— sumptuous curries of all kinds, 
skmbals of delicious flavour, and other luxu- 
rious dishes, really made of gravel and served 
up in cocoanut shells. It appeared that as 
they were regaling tliemselves on one of these 
gorgeous repasts, Fanny had spied a cobra : 
on which they scrambled down the tree and 
alarmed the household, and the cook valiant- 
ly broke a door-bar over the cobra, and then 
dragged him by the tail out of a hole into 
which he was creeping ; after which he was 
(I suppose from the natural love cooks have 
for roasting and boiling) cast into the fire 
and burnt. His head was, however, raked 
out of the ashes, in corrobpration of their 
story, and triumphantly shown me. A groom 
and his wife were sleeping in the stable of a 
friend of mine, when a cobra bit the woman 
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In the head. Probably the reptile had coiled 
himself near her for warmth, and the woman 
had, in her sleep, disturbed him. Immedi- 
ately the mau carried her into his master’s 
house ; but before she had been in the room 
five minutes, death ensued. I have seen 
snake-charmers bitten and have seen the snake 
stone applied, but there was no evidence of 
a satisfactory nature that the poison of that 
particular snake had not been extracted. I 
remember one evening striking with my shoe 
at a cockroach, and bringing it down within 
a few incdies of a deadly snake which I had 
not before observed. Two men in the civil 
service of the island were out shooting to- 
gether. A herd of deer were scieu a short way 
off^ and they commenced stalking them. One 
of the two, an old sportsman, wislied to 
give his friend the first shot : so ho whisper- 
ed to him to advance first, while he followed 
a few paces in the rear. The foremost of 
the two, with eyes intently fixed oii the deer, 
advanced on tiptoe. His friend behind, to 
his intense horror, saw him put down his 
foot exactly over one of the most deadly 
snakes in the island, as it lay across his path. 
It was too late to warn him ; but providen- 
tially, walking as lie did on tiptoe, he trod so 
that the heel did not press on the reptile ; he 
passed on, and so, unknown to himself, escap- 
ed deadly danger. A Singhalese toddy- 
charmer was once bitten in the finger by a 
deadly snake ; on which he laid the finger 
against a tree, raised his sharp bill-hook, and 
with one blow severed the finger from the 
baud. Snakes, remarks Yiseountess Falkland, 
are really sensible to the charms of music. 
Educated snakes, who have been for some- 
time in the hands of a snake-charmer, are, of 
course, more susceptible thau wild ones, and 
manifest their pleasure with less reserve, 
possibly, because they have become used to 
the musician’s appeui*auce, and aio less in- 
clined to try to escape, which would probably 
be the first impulse of the wild one. But all 
the family have naturally a taste for nuisic, 
which may be proved by any one who has 
kept one of the harmless English snakes as a pet. 
The animal will always pay attention to any 
rather monotonous tune played on a flute or 
flageolet. This taste, by the way, is shared by 
many of the lizard tribe, by some pigeons, and 
very generally by hedgehogs ; at hiast, she 
says, I have known three or four instances 
of it on the part of a hedgehog, kept in the 
lower story of a house, as an exterminator of 
blackbeetles and (tockroaches. If after night- 
fall, when tlie hedgehog generally awakes 
and runs about in search of prey, he heard the 
sound of a violin or piano, he would always 
endeavour to make his way to the place 
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whence the sound came, and if admitted into 
the room where the instrument was, he 
would stand entranced as long as the music 
continued. I mention this merely as a proof 
that several of the lower animals are attracted 
by music. But as regards Indian snakes, 
1 have, she says, seen cases in which I had 
no room to doubt that the charmer, by his 
monotonous piping and dnimraing, did tempt 
really wild snakes from their hiding places. 
It is not often, however, that the charmer 
trusts entirely to his music. I have known 
them, when sent for to catch a large, and ap- 
parently very dangerous cobra, which had a 
iiole in a dry stone wall, inconveniently near a 
gentlemnifs house, come provided with a 
tame cobra, whose fangs liati been extracted. 
The cobra was carried in a bag, very clever- 
ly concealed under the arm of one of the 
charmers. The musician commenced piping, 
and all the spectators naturally directed their 
attention to liim. He walked along the wall, 
and when ho got near the supposed hole, 
piped more vigorously than before, and direct- 
ed his own eyes and those of the spectators 
to a particular spot. On a sudden liis accom- 
plice gave a loud cry, and on looking at him, 
he was seen on the ground, grasping the neck 
of a large enbra, whi(*h he appeared to have 
seized as it was in the act of issuing from 
u hole in the wall, aiUl whose tail was twisting 
round the man’s arms and body. The other 
charmers came to his aid, and the snake was 
at. length duly deposited in a basket, and (covered 
with ucloth The imposture was di.scovered by a 
gentlemau wlio owned the house insisting on the 
shooting the snake. The charmers remon- 
strated, said ‘ it was their god, had eome out 
in consequence of their invocations, and 
would, if killed, haunt and ruin them, &c. 
The gentleman was obstinate, but at last told 
the charmers he would spare their snake, if 
they confessed the cheat he suspected. This 
they did, and showed him the bag in which 
the reptile had been concealed under the arm of 
one of their number, and satisfied him that 
the snake was destitute of fangs, and must 
therefore have been previously caught, and 
deprived of his weapons of offence. Tliere is 
no doubt, she says, that there are particular 
individuals who are very little obnoxious to 
snake bites ; Just as there are particular 
people whom bees will never sting. She 
learned two very decided and well authenti- 
cated instances of this. One was a half- 
witted boy of the wild tribe of Blieels, in 
Candeish. He Avas found by his rehitious 
playing with wild snakes, and had tho power 
of attracting and taming them. He had num- 
bers of ail kinds of snakes in the jungle, near 
the hut where bis parents lived, aud these 
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snakes would come to him and allow them to 
handle them with impunity. After some months 
he began to be known to the people round about 
as a prodigy, but as the part of the country 
where he lived was very remote, it was long 
before his fame spread to any distance ; and 
soon after he had been heard of by the 
government officials, and official enquiry had 
been made to an extent sufficient to verify 
the main facts of the story, the poor boy was 
bitten by one of his favourites and died. The 
other case occurred in the Sattara territory, 
about twenty-five years ago (about a.d. 1815.) 
It was noised abroad that the son of a brahmin, 
not far from Waee, had the power of attract- 
ing the most venomous snakes and handling 
them with impunity. Numbers visited him, 
and seeing the story was true, spread his fame, 
and his relations finding that his reputation 
was likely to be profitable to them, added all 
sorts of marvels to the current tales. He was 
one of the promised avatars of the God 
Krishna, which are yet to come. He was to 
restore hindooism in its purity, and re-estab- 
lish brahminical superiority in the Deccan. 
Thousands flocked to see him, and pay their 
respects, and bring oblations ; and so great 
was the excitement, that the raja of Sattara 
and the English government officials got 
alarmed. The poor boy, however, like the j 
Caudeish Bheel, was not permanently proof 
against snake bites, and was bitten and died 
just when his village had become the point to 
which every devotee in the Deccan was hasten- 
ing, and the excitement subsided as quickly as 
it arose. ’ lu the Madras Presidency with 
about thirty millions of inhabitants, the 
deaths from snake bite in 1866 were 1,894, 
and in 1867, 1,810. It may be mention- 
ed that a snake visiting a house is always 
looked on as a sign of luck ; and when a snake 
discovers how to get at the eggs and milk in 
the lai’der, no native will on any account, kill 
what he regards as the good g(’nius of the 
house. The cobra or hooded snake, is often 
persouified iu Indian stories. In many parts of 
western India, after killing a cobra, the non- 
Aryan races give it all the honours of a cre- 
mation, assuring it, with many protestations 
that they are guiltless of its blood, that they 
slew it by order of their master, or that they 
had no other way to prevent its biting the 
chicken or the chickens. The possession of 
a poisonous salivary secretion is confined to 
a few kinds of snakes, and most of these are 
very rare. Out of the twenty-one families 
into which Indian snakes are at present di- 
vided, there are four families of venomous 
snakes. These twenty-one families include 
about 90 genera, of which 20 are venomous, 
but only 13 of these are laud snakes. The 
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species now number about 400, of which 
about 80 are venomous, but as 43 of these are 
sea snakes, we may . reduqe the proportion to 
37 venomous land snakes, out of a total of 
about 360 species ; but by far the great- 
er number of these are either very rare 
or confined to some particular part of the 
East Indies. All snakes have a long bifid 
tongue, which, usually retracted in a sheath 
below the windpipe, is capable of rapid and 
vibrating protrusion through a chink in the 
rostral shield ; it is moved by means of two 
long elastic bones extending along the greater 
part of its length in the form of a long V 
with the tongue rising perpendicularly from 
the angle of tlie V, muscles convert these 
bones into lovers which jerk the tongue np 
and down with groat celerity and freedom of 
play. This tongue is hot peculiar to snakes ; 
the largo water lizards (Varanus) for instance 
have this bifid organ still more developed. 
Harmless snakes have a row of about six to 
.sixteen teeth in each upper jaw, besides 
generally two rows of palate teeth. In the 
venomous kinds the maxillary teeth are gene- 
rally replaced by a single tubular tooth of 
variable length, buthardly cxceedinga quarter 
of an inch in an adult cobra,, and half an inch 
in an adult chain-viper (Daboiaelegans.) The 
often mentioned erection of the fang takes 
place to a very slight extent in the cobra, 
which is unprovided with any special erective 
apparatus ; the fang is always recurved back- 
wards at an angle of about forty-five degrees 
and received into a depression in the lower 
lip. In some of the vipers there is a special 
erective muscle, but in every case the un- 
covering of the fang is a passive act as re- 
gards the snake*, being effected by the gingi- 
val envelope being pushed up mechanically 
by the object bitten. The fang is at the an- 
terior extremity of the upper jaw-bone while 
the poison gland is situated on the cheek be- 
hind Ihe eye ; the poison on being ejected 
either by direct muscular action or by a re- 
flex nervous action similar to that excited in 
the human mouth by the idea of eating lemon, 
proceeds along a duct which passes below the 
eye over the jaw-bone and terminates at the 
bottom of the gingival envelope of the fang, 
and Just in front of the superior orifice of its 
canal. There is no continuity between the 
orifice of the poison duct and thkt of the 
poison fang. They are merely in opposition, 
and the poisonous salivary secretion is direct- 
ed into the fang by the retraction of the gin- 
gival envelope round the fang in the act of 
biting. Every tooth in the snake’s mouth, 
whether simple tooth or poison fang, is enve- 
loped more or less in a gingival envelope 
which contains at its base the matrix of a 
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series of other teeth ; these young teeth are 
TOuatantly growing, and the eldest of them 
periodically replaces the fixed tooth and 
becomes fixed until it is shed in its turn. 
This shedding is a gradual process com- 
pared to the shedding of the epidermis, 
but the two operations coincide in time and 
take place about once in two months. The 
common exceptions are the cobra, and the Bun- 
garus. In India, the usual snake of the latter 
genus is Bungarus arcuatus, the white-arched 
bungarus ; it has a white belly from which 
pairs of white arches cross the black bactk. 
In Burmah this is replaced by Bungarus fas- 
ciatus, the yellow and black-banded bungarus ; 
it has alternate complete rings of block and 
yellow. The Hamadryad, Ophiophagus 
elaps, a member of the Elapidae family, is 
extremely rare ; it resembles a huge cobra. 
This family is also distinguished from the rest 
of the shield-headed or harmless eolubrine 
snakes by the absence of tlie loreal -shield, a 
small shield usually separating the antocular 
shield from the posterior nasal, so that there 
are but two shields instead of three between 
the eye and the nostril. The sea-snakes 
which have shielded heads are also an excep- 
tional family, being all or nearly all venomous. 
They are known from other acquatic snakes 
by their perpendicularly flattened tail, A 
scaly head (that is, the crown covered with 
scalesas on the rest of the body) is generally the 
sign of a poisonous snake. The scaly-headed 
snakes are usually vipers. The Viperidae have 
usually ahigh flat head, very d is tine tat the neck 
and broad behind the jaws. They have long, 
more or less erectile fangs, with an erect pupil. 
The only one fatal to human life is the chain- 
viper, Dabqia elegans, known by a triple 
chain of oval black links and an indistinct 
yellow on its head. The green tree viper, 
Trimesurus, is a short stout snake, very dif- 
ferent in build from the long slender green 
tree-snake ; it is venomous in a very slight 
degree. As exceptions to these general re- 
marks however, the Erycidae and Acro- 
chordidm have also scaly heads ; a com- 
mon sand snake, Eryx johnii, might possibly 
be mistaken for a viper, but its small lieud is 
very different from that of the vipers. It 
is a popular belief that the male and fe- 
male cobra are very different in appear- 
ance. The origin of this error appears to be 
as follows : The Ptyas (mucosus or korros), 
dhaman in Hindustani, sarai or sara pamboo 
in Tamil, chera pamboo inMalayalura, lem-we 
in Burmese, is generally supposed by natives 
of the South of India and of Burmah, to unite 
with the cobra, producing a very venom- 
ous hybrid offspring, of doubtful identity ; 
hence it is frequently called the male cobra. 


Pytas, the dhaman, is indifferently known as 
tlie whip snake, the rat snake, the rock snake, 
in Madras ; whilst in Bengal the name rock 
snake is usually given to the Python. Any 
snake found near or in the water is usually 
called a water snake, from ignorance of the 
fact that nearly all snakes can swim and will 
readily take to the water if necessary. In- 
deed a snake which rejoices in the highly 
terrestrial name of Psammodyuastes puiveru- 
lentus, thedusty kingof thedesert, was captur- 
ed whilst it was swimming across the Rangoon 
lake. Also, if any word could be more inap- 
propriate and deceptive than another, it is the 
term Miood’as applied to the broad expansion 
produced by the elevation of the cervical ribs 
of Naga tripudians and Ophiojdiagus elaps. 
The native terms used to describe it, putum 
in Tamil and Malayalum, meaning a cloth, a 
picture, a map, and phun in Hindustani, both 
I give an idea of bi’eadth and expansion entire- 
ly wanting in the terms ‘capclla’ and ‘hood’ ; 
So cautiou.^Iy do serpents make their ap- 
pearance that the surprise of persons long 
resident is invariably expressed at the rari- 
ty with whicli tliey are to bo seen. Mr. 
Bennett, who resided much in the south-east 
of Ceylon, ascribes the rarity of serpents 
in the jungle to the abundance of the wild 
pea-fowl, whose partiality to young snakes 
renders them the chief destroyers of these 
reptiles. It is likely, too, tliat they are 
killed by the jungle-fowl; for they are frC'- 
queiitly eaten by the common barn-door- 
fowl in Ceylon. This is rendered the more 
probable by the fact, that in those districts 
where the extension of cultivation, and 
the visits of sportsmen, have reduced the 
numbers of the jungle-cocks and pea-fowl, 
snakes have peiceptibly increased. The deer 
also are enemies of the snakes, and the 
natives who have had opportunities of watch- 
ing their encounters assert that they have 
seen deer rush upon a serpent and crush it 
by leaping on it with all its four feet. As to 
the venomous powers of snakes, Dr. Davy, 
whose attention was carefullj^ ilirected to the 
poisonous serpents of Ceylon, came to the con- 
clusion that but four, out of twenty species 
examined by him, were venomous, and that of 
these only two (the tic-polonga ( Du boia elegans, 
Dawrf)andcobra-de-capello), (Naja tripudians, 
Merr^ Were capable of inflicting a wound 
likely to be fatal to man. The third is the cara- 
wala, (Tringonocephalus hypriale, Meru) a 
brown snake of about two feet in length ; and 
for the fourth, in like manner, the tic-polonga, 
particularised by Dr. Davy, is said to be but 
one out of seven varieties of that formidable 
reptile. The word ‘ tic’ means literally the 
‘ spotted^ polouga, from the superior clear- 
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II688 of the markings on its scales. Another, 
the nidi, or ‘ sleeping’ polongi^ is so called 
from the fact that a person bitten by it is 
soon prostrated by a lethargy from which he 
never awakes. These formidable serpents 
so infested the official residence of the Dis- 
trict Judge of Triucomallee in 1858, as to 
compel his family to abandon it. In anotiier 
instance, a friend of Sir J. E. Tennent going 
hastily to lake a supply of wafers from an open 
tin case which stood in his office, drew back 
his hand, on finding the box occupied by a 
tic-polonga coiled withiu it. During Ten- 
nent’s residence iu Ceylon, he never hoai'd 
of the death of a European which had been 
caused by the bite of a snake ; and in the re- 
turns of coroner’s inquests made officially to 
his department, such accidents to the natives 
appear chiefly to have happened at night, 
when the auimal, having been surprised or 
trodden on, inflicted the wound iu self-defence. 
For these reasons the Singhalese, as indeed 
the natives of all India, when obliged to leave 
their houses in the dark, carry a stick with a 
loose ring, the noise of which as they strike 
it on the ground is sufficient to warn the 
snakes to leave their path. 

There is a belief in Ceylon that the bite 
of the rat-snake, Coryphodon hlumenba- 
chii, though harmless to man, is fatal to 
black cattle. The Singhalese add that it 
would be equally so to man were the wound 
to be touched by cowdung. Wolf, in the in- 
teresting story of his Life and Adventures in 
Ceylon, mentions that rat-snakes were often 
so domesticated by the natives as to feed at 
their table. He says : “ I once saw an ex- 
am{)le of this in the house of a native. It 
being meal-time, he called his snake, which 
immediately came forth from the roof under 
which he and I wore sitting. He gave it 
victuals from his own dish, which the snake 
took of itself from off a fig-leaf that was laid 
for it, and ate along with its host. When it 
had eaten its fill, he gave it a kiss, and bade 
it go to its hole.” Major Skinner, writing to 
Sir J. E. Tennent on 12th December 1858, 
mentions the still more remarkable cause 
of the domestication of the cobra-de-capella 
in Ceylon ; “Did you ever hear,” he says, “of 
tame cobras being kept and domesticated about 
a house, going in and out at pleasure, and iu 
commonwith the rest of the inmates ? In one 
fa m ily, near Negombo, cobras are kept as pro- 
te«tor8,in the place of dogs, by a wealthy man 
who has always largo sums of money in his 
house. But this is not a solitary case of the 
kind. I heard of it only the other day, but from 
undoubtedly good authority. The snakes 
glide about the bouse, a terror to thieves, 
but never attempting to harm the inmates. The 
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Egyptian juggler is said to take up in hie 
luiiids the Haga or small viper, and pressing 
a’finger on the nape of its neck, puts it into a 
catalepsy, which makes it motionless and 
stiff like a rod ; and when it regains its power 
of motion, the cheated by-standers fancy that 
the magician’s rod has been changed into a 
serpent. 

Snakes cast their skins periodically, and 
the Chinese and hiudoo physicians use the 
skins medicinally. Snakes are said to avoid 
the fennel plant ns well as all places where 
the fennel seed (Nigella sativa) is strewed, 
— Macgillivray's Voyage, Vol. i, p. 66 ; 
Madras Mail, .ingust 2, 1872 ; McCulloch's 
liecords, G. I. F. D., pp. 31-2 ; Eng. Cyc.; 
Tennent' s Shefehes of the Natural History 
of Ceylon, pp. 311, 395-99; Sharpe's His- 
tory of Egypt, Vol. i, p. 59 ; Ward’s View 
of the Hindoos, Vol. ii. Tod’s Kafusthan, 
Vol. i, p. 5‘65 ; Forbes Rasamala ; Davy’s 
account of Ceylon, Ch. xiv ; Once a Week, 
See Serpents. 

SNAKE BITE. Dr. Shortt, m.d., a medi- 
cal officer of the Madras Army recommends 
Liquor Potass® internally, for the cure of 
persons wounded by poisonous snakes and 
several persons have recovered with whom it 
was used. Surgeon J. Fayrer of the Bengal 
Army recommends Liquor Ammoni®. In 
the year 1866, so many as 1,894 persons died 
from snake bite in the Madras Presidency, 
and in 1867 the deaths were 1,810 ; all 
stimulants are useful, spirits and the essential 
oils of cinnamon, peppermint, &c. 

SN AKE KA TER, Capra mcgaceros, Hutton. 

SNAKE GOURD, Trichosauthes anguina, 
a curious contorted gourd, peculiar to India, 
and in vei'y general demand for vegetable 
curries. The plant is of eas^ culture on 
trellises around the doors of the native cabins, 
and the I'ruit often grows two feet long, beau- 
tifully striped, small, and tapering, so that 
streaming down from the trellis, they imme- 
diately remind one of striped snakes suspended 
from the foliage of trees. — Mason. 

SNAKE FRUIT, Eleagnus conferta. 

SNAKE Race. The Snake race, or the 
Takshac race, was one of the most extensive 
and earliest of Higher Asia, and celebrated in 
all its extent, and the Ramayana relates that 
the sacrificial horse was stolen by “ a serpent 
(Takshac) assuming the form of Ananta.” 
The snake race of India, were the foes of the 
Pandu. The Mahabhai'at records constant 
war from ancient times amongst the children 
of Surya (the sun), and the Tak or Takshac 
(serpent) races, and mentions that the horse 
of the sun, liberated preparatory to sacrifice, 
by the father of Rama, was seized by the 
Takshac, literally rendered, the snake. The 
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Kiiccessor of Janmcjaya carried war into the 
seats of this Tak or serpent race, and is said 
to hare sacrificed 20,000 of them in revenge; 
but although it,is specifically stated that he 
subsequently compelled them to sign tribu* 
tary engagements (penameh), the brahmins 
have nevertheless distorted a plain historical 
fact by a literal and puerile interpretation. 
The Parata(!ae (Mountain Tak) of Alexander 
were doubtless of this race, as was his ally 
Taxiies, which appellation was titular as he 
W’as called Omphis till his father’s death. It 
is even probable that this name is the Greek, 
in which they recognized the tribe of the Tak 
or Snake. Taxiies may be compounded of 
‘lord or chief,* silla, ‘rock or mountain,’ 
and Tak, ‘lord of the mountain Tak,’ whose 
capital was in the range west of the Indus. 
We are indebted to the emperor liaber for 
the exact position of the capital of this cele- 
brated race, which he passed on his route of 
conquest. We have, however, an intermediate 
notice of it between Alexander and Baber, in 
the early history of the YaduBliatti, who came 
in conflict with the Tak on their expulsion 
from Zabullst’han and settlement in the Punjab. 
How soon after the flood, the Surya, or sun- 
worshippers, entered India proper, must ever 
remain uncertain. It is certain that they 
were ant(3rior in date to the ludu races 
who trace their descent from the moon (Ind) ; 
as the migration of the latter from the central 
lands of Indo-Scythia was antecedent to that 
of the Aguicula, or fire-worshippers, of the 
snake race, claiming Takshac as their original 
progenitor. The Surya, who migrated both 
to tiie east and west, as population became 
redundant in these fertile regions, may be 
considered t^e Celtic, as the ludo-Getae may 
be accounted the Gothic, races of India. To 
attempt to discriminate these different races, 
and mark the shades which once separated 
them, would be fruitless ; but the observer 
of ancient customs may, with the imperfect 
guidance of peculiar rites, discover tilings, 
and even names, totally incongruous with the 
brahminical system, and which could never 
have originated within the Indus or Uttuc, 
the Bubicou of Gangetic antiquarians, who 
fear to look beyond that stream for the origin 
of tribes. The Sauromatia, or Sarmatians 
of early Europe, as well as the Syrians, 
were most probably colonies of the same 
Suryavansi, who simultaneously peopled the 
shores of the Caspian and Mediterranean, 
and the banks 6f the Indus and Ganges. 
Many of the tribes described by Strabo 
as dwelling around the Caspian, are enu- 
merated amongst the thirty-six royal races 
of India. One of these, the Sacaseni, supposed 
to be the ancestors of the Saxon race, set- 
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tied themselves on the Araxes in Armenia, 
adjoining Albania.— Rajazihan^ Vol. i, 
pp. 536, 556-58, 580-81. 

SNAKE ROOT. Polygala senega. 
SNAKE'S HEAD LILY, Amaryllis frit- 
tilaria. 

SNAKE-STONE. 

Pambu kallu, Tam. 

Snake stone is a term employed in tropical 
countries to various absorbent substances appli- 
ed to snake bites. That in use in Ceylon, is 
(•barred bone. The bezoar and magnesian 
limestones, and ehalk are also used. The vir- 
tues of these depend on their absoi*beiit quali. 
ties, and earth lias been recommended. Dr. 
Davy’s belief was that a piece of charred bone 
is filled with blood perhaps several times, 
and then carefully charred again. Evidence 
of this is afforded, as well hy the apertures 
of cells or tubes on its surface as by the fact 
that it yields and breaks under pressure, and 
exhibits an organic structure within. Dr. 
Davy, on the authority of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, says the manufacture of them is 
a lucrative trade, carried on by the monks of 
Manilla, who supply the merchants of India, 
and his analysis confirms that of Mr. Faraday. 
Thnnberg was sliown the snake stone used 
by the boers at the Cape in 1772, which was 
imported for them “from theludies, especial- 
ly from Malabar,” nt so high a price that few 
of the farmers could afford to possess them- 
selves of it ; he describes it as convex on one 
side, black, and so porous that “ when thrown 
into water, it caused bubbles to rise and 
hence, by its absorbent qualities, it served, if 
speedily applied, to extract the poison from the 
wound. Mr. Hardy furnished Sir J.E. Tennent 
with an account of the piedra ponsona, the snake- 
stone of Mexico: — “Take a piece of harts- 
horn of any convenient size and shape ; cover 
it well round with grass or hay, enclose both 
in a thin piece of sheet copper well wrapped 
round them, and place the parcel in a char- 
coal fire till the bone is sufficiently charred. 
When cold, remove the calcined horn from 
its envelope, when it will be ready for im- 
mediate use. In this state it will resemble a 
solid black fibrous substance, of the same 
shape and size as before it was subjected to 
this treatment. The wound being slightly 
punctured, apply the bone to the opening, 
to which it will adhere firmly for the space 
of two minutes ; and when it falls, it should 
be received into a basin of water. It should 
then be dried in a cloth, and again applied to 
the wound. But it will not adhere longer 
than about one minute. In like manner it 
may be applied a third time ; but now it will 
fall almost immediately, and nothing will 
cause it to adhere any more. 
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SNAKE-WORSHIP, In all mythologi- 
cal language the snake is an emblena of 
immortality ; its endless figure, 'when its 
^11 is inserted in its mouth, and the an- 
nual renewal of its skin and vigour, af- 
ford symbols of continued youth and eter- 
nity, and its supposed medicinal or life- 
preserving qualities may also have contri- 
buted to ^e fabled honours of the serpent 
tribe. In liindoo mythology serpents are 
of universal occurrence and importance, and 
the fabulous histories of Egypt and Greece 
are also decorated with serpentine machi- 
nery. Ingenious and learned authors attri- 
bute this universality of serpent foms to 
the early and all-pervading prevalence of sin. 
The allegories of sin and death, and the 
end of their empire, contain nlliisioDS to the 
Christian dispensation in the traditions of the 
hindoos. Krishna crushing, but not destroy- 
ing the type of sin, has been largely discuss- 
ed. Garuda, the vahan of the hindoo god 
Vishnu, is also the proverbial but not the 
utter, destroyer, for he spared one, they and 
their archetype being, in refei’eiice to created 
beings, eternal. Ilis continual and destined 
state of warfare with the serpent, a shape 
mostly assumed by the enemies of the virtu- 
ous incarnations or deified heroes of the 
hindoos, has been supposed to be a continued 
allegory of the' conflicts between vice and 
virtue so infinitely personified. In tins view, 
Garuda, appears the coadjutor of all virtuous 
sin-subduing efforts, as the vehicle of the 
chastening and triumphant party, and con- 
veys him on the wings of the winds, to the 
regions of eternal day. But, the accepted 
explanation of the traditions of the Garuda 
and his victories over the snakes, is that Ga- 
ruda is the type of the religion of Vishnu 
and the snakes alluded to are the uaga, or 
snake-race who followed the budd’liist faith 
of Sakya Muni. There is ample reason to be- 
lieve that at one time the ophite or snake- 
worship extended all over India ; and every- 
where throughout the peninsula and Ceylon 
snakes are to this day worshipped. In the 
holy books of the hindoos, the destruc- 
tion of the entire serpent-race by the rajah 
Janamejaya, the son of Paricsliit, is cliro- 
nicled as a historical event, but probably it is 
merely a typical and eihblematical shadowing 
forth of the actual fact, t. e., that the faith 
of the Vedas was founded on the ruins of the 
original iand local superstition of the Nagas, 
when Janamejaya subverted the ancient 
Ophite worship. At all events, there is no 
doubt whatever that this singular superstition 
existed originally in Cashmere, as snakes and 
snake-deities play an important part in the 
legendary history of the valley. Abul Fazl 
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(alluding to an epoch about 850 or 400 years 
B.C.) mentions ** that there areseven hundred 
places whore carved snakes are worshipped in 
in the province*,” and up to the close of the 
19th century, in every town in the south of 
India the cobra snake, both alive and m 
the form of carved images is worshipped. The 
hindoo races worship three classes of deities, the 
gramma devata or village god ; the kula devata 
or household god, and the ista devata, the 
personal or patron god. Snake-worship is 
general throughout peninsular India, both of 
the sculptured form and of the living creature. 
The sculpture is invariably of the form of 
the Nag or Cobra, and almost every hamlet 
has its serpent deity. Sometimes this is 
a single snake, the hood of the cobra being 
spread open. Occasionally, the sculptured 
figures are nine in number, and this form is 
called “nao-nag,*’ and is intended to repre- 
sent a parent snake and eight of its young, 
but the prevailing form is that of two snakes 
twining in the manner of the Esculapian rod. 
Some hindoos wlio have been educated in the 
schools established by the British hold that 
the living snake is not worshipped as a 
devata, by any hindoo sect, but is reverenced 
in commemoration of some ancient event. 
Others however maintain that it is as a devata, 
the snake is worshipped. But whatever be 
the origin of the adoration, the living snake is 
worshipped everywhere throughout Southern 
India. Oq these occasions, the worshippers 
resort to the snake’s residence, called in Urdu 
the samp-ki-hut, which they ornament with 
streaks of Vermillion, and daubs of turmeric 
and of whe«at flour mixed with sugar, and they 
hang garlands of flowers near, strung on white 
cotton thread and placed over wooden frames. 
Also, in the mouth Sravan, which occurs iu 
the rainy season, the nag-panchami festival 
occurs, on which hindoos go in search of 
snakes or have them brefught to their houses 
by the “ Sampeli,” the snake-charmers, who 
snare them. The snakes are then worshipped 
and offerings are made to them of milk, and near- 
ly in every house are figures of snakes drawn 
on wood or on paper, and these are fixed on the 
walls and worshipped. Those who visit the 
snakes’hut, plantsticksaround the aperture and 
wind white cotton thread around and over the 
sticks. The Mahratta women go a number 
together to the snakes’ ‘^hut,” and, joining 
hands for five times, circle round and round it, 
singing songs, praying for their desires and 
then prostrating themselves. Alike in the 
several Vihara and the Cliaitya at Adjunta,are 
sculptured figures of snakes. The gramma 
devata of Assaye, where Sir Arthur Wellesley 
defeated the Mahrattas, is a figure of Hanu- 
man with a lingam, and the Naudai or Basavai 
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ibe vsliAii bull of Saiva aud the tulsi plant 
growing near, but on its western wall, a 
oobra anakeas sketched, in white colours, in 
the wavy form which snakes assume when 
moving on the ground. The worshippers 
believe that it is travelling to Lanka (Cey- 
lon),^ but they smiled ou it being remarked 
to them that it would be a long time on its 
journey. Figures of the cobra snake are 
often drawn on paper and in sculpture with 
the hood spread, like a canopy over the lin- 
gam, the emblem of Saiva or Mahudco ; aud 
this deity is often represented sitting on a 
tiger skin with a cobra snake wound around 
his head. Vishnu, in his prolonged sleep, 
while passing from one avatar to another, 
is shaded by the canopy of a cobra’# head. 
Saiva is fabled to have drank up the poison 
produced in the churning of the ocean, and, in 
his agony, to cool himself to have wrapped 
snakes around his neck. 

In Southern India, the deity under whose 
name the snake is worshipped is Subrarnani, 
whose shrine is said to be in the western part 
of Mysore, and flie image there is described 
as a shapeless lump of earth. The editor has 
only once seen living snakes in the form of the 
Esculapiun rod. It was at Ahmediiuggur, in 
1841, in a clear moonlight night. They 
dropped into the garden, from over the thatch- 
ed roof of the house, and stood erect ou their 
tails. They were all cobras, and no one could 
have seen them without at once recognising that 
tliey were in congress. Captain Havelock, 
to whom the editor showed these remarks, 
mentioned in reply that he once in broad 
day-light, in the jungles, saw pythons 
in the attitudes here described, in the singular 
form of the Esculapian rod, but many natives 
of India mention having seen this sight and 
recognise it as the serpent’s “Laq,” Natives 
of India believe that it is most fortunate to wit- 
ness snakes so engaged, and that if they can 
throw a cloth at the pair to touch them with 
it, the cloth becomes a representative form of 
Lakshmi, of the highest virtue, and is taken 
home to their houses and preserved as such. 
No hindoo ordinarily will kill a snake but 
turns aside, on seeing it. Young men who have 
been educated at English schools, however, 
have no such great reserve, aud a Mahratta 
brahman so educated, informed the editor that 
he had killed three of them. Snakes are kept in 
houses iu Ceylon aud Guzerat, partly, seem- 
ingly, as objects of worship and partly to de- 
stroy rats, but no similar pra(!tice prevails in 
the 8. E. of the peninsula. In Guzerat no 
one will kill a snake but it is taken outside 
the town and released. Ksculapius, amongst 
the Greeks and Romans, was the god to whom 
the cure of medicine and .luiuUh pertained. Es- 
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mun, the snake-god of the Phoenicians, is iden« 
tided by Bunsen with the Egyptian Hermes, 
called Tet and Taautes in Phoeuician. Esmun ^ 
Esoulnpius is strictly a Phoenician god. He was 
especially worshipped atBerytus. AtCarlhage, 
he was called the highest god, together with 
Astartc and Hercules. At Babylon, Bel 
corresponded with him. According to Jambli- 
cus and the Hermetic books, the Egyptian 
name of Esculapius wasKameph. ThoAswini- 
Kumara, the sons of Surya, amongst the hin- 
doos, correspond with the western Greek and 
Roman Esculapius. The Esculapian Rod has 
becju supposed by some to be the stem of 
a Bauhinia plant. It is more probably, however, 
the form that serpents assume when in congress 
and which is represented iu every hindoo ser- 
pent shrine. The idea of the medicinal virtues 
of these snake forms is very old in India ; a hiu- 
doo attacked by lever or other diseQj!>e, makes 
a serpent of brass or clay, and.pcrforms certain 
ceremonies to its honour, in furthei'ance of 
his recovery. Such ceremonies are particu- 
larly efficiieious when the moon is in the 
naksliatra (mansion, sign, or asterism,) called 
Sarpa, or the serpent ; called also Ashlesha. 
The snakes when in congress rise ou the tips 
of their tails and approach each other not 
twining as represented in the esculapian rod, 
though, at a little distance, they seem to be 
twining. Mr. James Fergusson wrote on 
the 6th March 1868, acknowledging notes ou 
snake-worship, which the Editor sent from 
Hingolee and Omraoti, which have since been 
published as appendix D to his work on Tree 
and Serpent- worship. In his letter he expresses 
liis belief that serpent- worship mixed with 
buddhism must have prevailed all through 
the Nizam’s country and Berar or ratlier Nag- 
pore, from at least the 4rh to the 10th or 12th . 
centuries, and that there must be temples of 
the Ophite budd’liism still existing especially 
about Waraiigal and its neighbourhood. A great 
serpent is said to have been worshipped at 
Sumbulpore on the Maluiuuddy ever since the 
world began. The snake-worship of the Tac- 
shac travelled front Scythia to Cashmere and 
thence to lliudustnn. — Bnnsen^s Egypts 
place iff Unirersal Uisiory^ VoL iv, /);).256-7- 
9 ; The Editor in Appendix of Fergus- 
sons Tree and Serpent Worship; ItasMala 
Hindoo Annalsy VoL ii, 389-90 ; 
fures of a Indy in Tavlary^ tS'c., hy Mrs* 
flervey^ VoL iii, /^/;. 156-58 ; Travels in the 
Interior of Mexico^ published in 1830, R* 
W* //. Hardy ^ Uath^ QOlh January 1860; 
TennenCs Sketches of the Natural Ilistory 
of Ceylon^ p. 4l2, 317 ; Thunberg^ VoL i, p. 
155. See Paiidu, Surya.- 

SNAKE-WOOD, Letter or speckled wood, 

' is the wood of Piratonorn guianeiisis of South 
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4^rtea, aim of tibe Stiychnos colabrina of 
iha £. Indies. A wood bearing this name 
. Is used at Demerara, Surinam, and along 
' the ' banks of the Orinoko, for the bows 
of the Indians. The colour of the wood 
is red hnzie, with numerous black spots 
and marks, which hare been tortured into 
the resemblance of letters, or of the scales 
of the reptile ; when fine it is very beau- 
tiful, but it is scarce in England, and 
chiefly used for walking sticks, which arc ex- 
pensive ; the pieces that arc from 2 to 6 inch 
^nmeter, are said to be the produce of large 
trees, from three to four times those diameters, 
the remainder being sap. Dr. Bancroft says, 
*‘Bourra courra, ns it is called by the Indians, 
by the French Bois du lettro, and by the 
Dutch Lettro hout, is the heart of n tree 
growing 30 feet in height with many branches,” 
&o. The£fa/ijica paisc, No. 64, in Mr. Mov- 
ney’scollectionofBrazilian woods, issomewbut 
like snakewood, but less beautiful ; it is 
much less red, and the marks are paler and 
larger. If notan accidental variety, the wood 
would be worth seeking. The above must 
not be confounded with the snake-wood of 
the West Indies and South America, the. 
Cecropia, of which there are three species all 
furnishing trees of straight and tall growth, 
and a wood of very light structure, presenting 
sometimes distinct and hollow cells. The 
Balsas, or floats, used by the Indians of South 
America for fishing, &c., are very (iomraonly 
constructed of this wood. — HoUzappfel. 

SNAKE WOOD TREE, Eng. Syn. of 
Strychnos colubrinn, Linn. 

SNANU, Sans., from sna, tq purify. 

SNAP DRAGON, Eng. Antirrhinum 
majus, Linn. 

SNATHAKA VABATTAM, see Hindu. 
SNAPS, Dan. 

Tester, 6br. I Kissljs clitxliy. Buss. 

Quass, Ross. I 

Secalc cereale. 

SNEEZE WORT, Artemisia sternutato- 

ria. 

SNIPE. The snipes, so well known to all 
sportsmen, are birds belonging to the family 
Scolopacidae, sub-family Scolopaciuaj, viz. : — 
Fam. Scolopacidte, 16 gen., 32 ep. 

’ 4 Ibidorhynchus ; 4 Totanus ; 3 Actitis ; 0 Tringa ; 

1 Terekia ; 2 Limosa ; 2 Numenius ; 1 EurinovhynchuK, 

1 CUidris ; 1 PhiloiuachuB ; 1 Strcpsilas ; I I’hiilaropus ; 

1 Scolopax ; 1 Macrorhaniphus ; C Galliiuigo ; 1 KLyn- 
ehtaa. 

The solitary snipe is the Galliuago solitaria. 
It is found throughout India, northwai'ds 
to the Himalaya where, in the lonely glen, 
by the side of the mountain-torrent, where 
the pine grows tall and dense and the 
sun’s rays seldom ijenetrate, may be found 
the great snipe (Galliuago solitaria), from 
the lower to tho upper ranges of the forest 
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region. The paioted species, the BbyBobasa 
beugalensis, beltmgs to a difibrent genus from 
the true snipes, flir more diverse thau the 
closely akin one of the woodcocks. Sports- 
men acknowledge this when they refuse to 
allow it to count in the game-bag. It is not 
a migratory bird, and both eggs and young 
have been obtained in the vicinity of Calcutta. 
Indeed, Mr. Blyth has taken the egg froin the 
oviduct of a bird brought to the bazaar. Its 
flight is not in the least like that of a real 
snipe, and has been aptly compared to that 
of a huge moth fluttering over the ground. 
One remarkable peculiarity of the painted 
snipe consists in the dissimilarity of the sex^ 
the female being the larger and more finely 
coloured bird of the two ; while the young in 
their first plumage resemble the mature male. 
Tho same has been observed of the Austra- 
lian painted snipe (R. australis), which ex- 
ternally diflers little from the Indian except 
in having shorter toes. Nevertheless, the 
female only of the Australian painted snipe 
has an exti'aordinary prolongation of the tra- 
chea or windpipe, as describea by Gould, which 
i.4 not the case with that sex of the Indian 
species. Whether it occurs, also, in that of 
South Africa (R. enpensis) is not known, but 
so curiou.s a difference of structure existing 
in two species which externally are so much 
alike as the painted snipes of India and Aus- 
tralia, is a most remarkable fact. 

The Macrorhamphus combines the form 
and exact bill of the snipes, with the plumage 
and seasoned changes of colouring of the god- 
wits, knot, &c., becoming rufous in the breed- 
ing season. Blyth once obtained this bird 
ill the Calcutta provision bazaar, and the 
specimen was preserved in the Asiatic Society's 
museum. A second example was obtained 
in the Madras presidency ; and it is a bird 
that should bo looked for on the sea coast. 

‘ Shore snipe’ should indeed be its popular 
name. Whether the species be identical 
with that common in North America, end 
now and then met with in Europe, is a dis- 
puted point ; the lato prince of Cauino (a 
high authority) considered them to be the 
same, but we presume, without having seen 
an Indian specimen ; nevertheless, being fa- 
miliar with M. grisous, he could estimate the 
vjilnc of the allegetl distiuction of the Indian 
bird, upon which the name M. semipalmatus 
was founded, and he is probably right there- 
fore in assuming the specifical identity. 

Gallinago scolopacinug, (Scolopax galli- 
nngo,) the ’common snipe’ of Europe, Asia, 
North Africa : is veiy common in India. 

Gallinago gallinnla, (Scolopax gallinula) 
the ’jack snipe’ of Europe, Asia, Barbary, ia 
common in India. 
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* These are migratoiy, coming over the 
Himalaya in October, but the Galliuago ste 
nura snipe precedes them, though few sports* 
men discrimiuate it from the common British 
snipe which makes its appearance somewhat 
later. 6. steuura is nevertheless a difPercut 
bird, at once distinguished by iiaviug a set 
of curious pin-feathers ou each side of its 
tail, whereas the British snipe, which is 
equally abundant in India, has a broad fan- 
shaped tail, as unlike that of the oilier as can 
well be. The pin-tailed is the common snipe 
of the Malay countries ; aud is unknown in 
Europe, excepting as an exceedingly rare 
straggler from its proper habitat, the East 
The ^ double snipe’ is the Gallinugo major of 
Europe, distinct from the two species of 
large or * solitary snipes’ of the Ilimalaya, 
G. solitaria and G. uemoricola. The snipes 
may be thus shown : — 

Fam. Scolopaoidae. 

Sub-fam. Scolopacinie ; 6ni])C8. 

Scolopax ruBticola, Litin. The woodcock, all India. 

S. saturata, Horsfidd^ Java. 

S. minor, GmeLin, 

Gallinago nemoricola, Hodg, Wood flnipo, all India. 

G. solitaria, Hodg, Solitary snipe, Hiinala)'a. 

G. stenura, T.emm. Pin -tailed snipe, all India. 

G. Bcolopacinus, Bonap. Common snipe, all north- 
ern latitudes. 

G. gallinula, Linn. Jack snipe. 

Rhynchpsa bongalensis, Linn* Paiifted snipe. 

SNOW. 

Mo-bwing, Buem. | Barf, Hunp. 

Snow is not known to fall in any part of 
British India south of the Hiraatuya. In every 
part of the Himalaya, and of Western Tiliet, 
wherever the mountains attain a suilicieut 
elevation to be covered with perpetual snow, 
glaciers oi'e to be found. In the lofty chain 
of the Cis and Trans-Sutlej Himalaya, and 
of the Eouen-lun, whose peaks rise to a 
very great height aud collect in winter 
enormous depths of snow, they are of great 
length. In tlie central parts of Tibet which 
are often lower, and even in their loftiest 
parts are less snowy than the bounding 
chains, the glaciers are of inferior dimensions 
where the enow-bed is at once cut off 
abruptly in an ice cliff, which can hardly be 
said to be in motion or rather whose motion 
must be almost entirely from above down- 
wards. Moraines, which, on the larger gla- 
ciers and among mountains of easily decay- 
ing rocks, are of astonishing dimensions, form 
the margins of each glacier, and also occur 
longitudinally. The annual rising of the rivers 
Indus and Ganges depend to a great extent on 
the melting of snows on the mountains. The 
}HM*munent flooding of the Euphrates is also 
caused by the melting of the snow in the 
mountains along the upper part of its course. 
This takes place about' tlie beginning of 
March, aud it increases gradually up to the 


time of barley harvest, or about the last days 
in May, when it is usually of its greatest 
height. In the report of the Proceedings of 
*the Magnetic Survey it is mentioned tliat the 
phenomenon of the illumination of snow-clad 
mouptaius after sunset (analogous to tlie 
glowing of the Alpine snows) was seen 
several times in those nights when tliere was 
no moon. It was seen particularly well near 
Chibra, to the north of Karakorum. Judging 
of it, as seen tliere, it was thought to be 
quite independent of a spontaneous develop* 
ment of light from snow, and evidently 
caused by ati ilium iuatiou of the snow-fields 
from the west-north-w^esterii parts of the sky. 
This illumination is only visible after a cer* 
tain time after the sun has set, namely, when 
the projection of the earth’s shade has reach- 
ed an angular height exceeding that of the 
mountains, aud when the atmospheric light 
has decreased so mucli that the atmosphere 
behind the mountains reflects less light than 
the snow-clad slopes of the mountains exposed 
to the west-north-west. The Lachen valley, 
says Hooker, remains almost level for several, 
miles, the road running along the east bank of 
the Lachen. Shoots of stones descend from the 
ravines, all of a white iine-grained granite, 
stained red with a minute conferva, which has 
been taken by Himalayan travellers for red 
snow ; a phenomenon Dr. Hooker never saw 
in Sikkim. Red snow was never found in the 
Antarctic regions during Sir James Hoss*s 
South Polar voyage ; nor does Dr. Hooker 
know any authentic record of its having been 
seen in the Himalaya. — Hookef'^s Sim, Jour,^ 
VoL ii, p. 118; Report on the Proceedings 
of the Maffnetic Surveg of India^ p, 8. 

SNOW BEAU. Eng. Ursus isabelliuus,.&ef*. 
SNOW LEOPARD, Eng. Felis uncia, 
Ibcln'cbcr^ Rly,^ Hodg, 

SNOW PHEASANT, Tetraogallus hima* 
Icnsis. 

SNOW LAND, see Lhassa, Balti. 

SNUFF. 


Tabac eii i^oudre, Fa. 

Sclinupftaback. Gee. 

Nils, Hind. 


Tobacco da naso. It. 

Nosowoi tabak, Rua. 

Tabaco de polvo, Sp. 


Snuff is tobacco in a powdered state, and iu 
general use as an errhiue. Other articles are 
sometimes added to vary its pungency, scent, 
&c. The snuff of Masulipatam used to be 
found throughout the peninsula of ludia 
wlierc many hiudoos aud muliornedaiis use it. 
Snuff is very little used by the inhabitants of 
the Punjab plains, but the Biluchi and UiH 
tril)es of the Derajat use it more frequently. 
Ir is }>reserved in small egg-sliapod boxes, 
with a little ivory stopper, some of them are 
very prettily carved out of the fruits pf 
Ferouia elcidiautum. — Powell's Hand-book 
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SOAP. ^ 

F 9 I. i, |». 291 ; McCulloch', Faulkner. See 
Tobacco. 

SNUHI, see Serpent. 

SOA, Hind. Hordeum hexastichum. 

80A, Hind. Morus serrata. 

SOA, Jhotak or Shiroka of Ladak. 

SOA GANDAL, Hind. Asparagus pun- 
jabensis. 

SOALUM, Tam. Soi^hum vulgare. 

SOAM, a river oeai’ Billaspoor in the Um- 
balla range. 

SOANE, a river near Kuttesur in Patna, 
the Hyraniabhya of the ancient Magadha and 
Frachii, and the Erranaboas of Aman and 
Pliny. Palibothra was situated as stated by 
lilegasthenes at the junction of the Ganges 
and Erranaboas. — 7V. of Hind, Vol. i, p. 225. 

SOANJNA, Hind. Moringu pterygospcrma. 

SOAP. 


Sabnn, Ab., Ouz., Hind. Sabun, Malat. 

Pa&-kie&, Chin. Sabun : Sujah, Malbal. 

Zip, Dut. Sabao, Port. 

Savon, PR. Mulo, Uos. 

Seife, Oeb. Sep, Scotch. 

Sapone, It. Jabon, Sp. 

I^po, liAT. Natsowcaram, Tam. 


The manufacture of soap was known to 
the Remans, and has long been practised 
in India, but the identity of its names in 
different regions shows that its manufacture 
was learned from one source. Hard or Castile 
soap is made by beating together olive oil and a 
solution of caustic soda. Chemists conceive that 
at the time when soap is formed, the claine and 
margarine are, by a re-arrangement of their 
elements, converted into two acids, called 
elaic and margaric acids, and that these com- 
bine with the soda forming eleates and mar- 
garates of soda. But with the formation of 
the acids, a new substance, glycerine, is also 
produced, and becomes dissolved in the water 
which forms one of the constituents of soap. 
Some oils and animal fats contain stoariiio, a 
substance closely allied to margarine : in that 
some stearic acid' is also formed. All 
soaps ore slightly alkaline, feel soft and 
slippery, and are detergent. The watery 
solution is readily decomposed by acids, also 
by earthy and many metallic salts, hence, 
when water holds any of them in solution 
instead of dissolving, the soap becomes de- 
composed. Such waters are called hard, 
while those which are comparatively pure are 
called soft wateni. Castile soap is composed 
of 9* to 10'5 of Soda, 76-5 to 75‘2 of Oleic 
and Margaric acids, and 1 4*3 to ]4‘5 of water. 
Common soap made of tallow and soda, 
and ydlow soap of tallow, resin, and soda, 
are not so well adapted for medical use. The 
soaps of Europe, a mixture of an alkali with 
some oily or fatty substance, are not known 
to the Chinese who use the native soda (Kan ; 
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Kien) : or the pods of the Aeaeia concinoa (Fei« 
tsau-toh). Soap seems to have been introduced 
by the mahomedans into India, though the hin- 
doos have longused alkaline leys, obtained fbom 
the ashes of plants, for many of the purposes 
of soap ; and they have a substitute for soap 
in several berries. Soap is made at Dacca, 
of fine shell lime, 10 mds. ; saji muttee, im* 
pure carbonate of soda, 16 mds.; common 
salt, 15 mds.; sesamum oil, 12 mds.; goat’s 
suet, 15 seers. It is made of good quality 
at Saharunpore ; and some marine soap, 
of excellent quality though in small quantity, 
was sent to the Exhibition of 1851 from 
Calicut. The soap made at Dacca, is con- 
sidered the best in India ; and like the 
soap of Tranquebar, which is also of an ex- 
cellent quality, it was formerly an export to 
Mauritius, Pinang, Sumatra, and the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. The manufacture 
of this article is carried on by the mahomedans, 
by whom it appears to have been 'introduced 
into India. The Arabic word saboon indeed, 
is the origin of the names given to soap in many 
countries, as that of sabun in the Crimea, and 
savum at Genoa. At the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1855, several samples of soap were 
exhibited. The best appeared to be a cake 
of castor oil* soap, exliibited by Dr. G. W. 
Flynn, for which the Jury awarded a 2nd 
Class Medal. 

Soft, soap, as used in the arts, is made 
with caustic potash and hsh-oil and talloW ; 
is semi-transparent, of the consistence of 
honey, browni.sh coloured, and nauseous, 
that referred to by the British Colleges is made 
with potash and olive oil. Dr. Pereira was 
unable to meet with it and found on inquiry 
that common soft soup is usually substitut- 
ed in making Ung. Sulphuris comp. — Dr. 
Clarke's Travels in Russia and on the Don ; 
Royle's Arts., ^c., of India, p. 484; Dr. 
Tai/lor; M. E. J. R. ; Smith's Mat. Med. 

SOAP ACACIA, the Acacia rugata. 
Buck. The dried pods of this plant are sold in 
the bazaars of all the East Indies, and used as 
a substitute for soap in cleansing the hair— — 
Mason. 

SOAP-BEAN TREE, see Dyes. 

SOAP NUT, Emarginated. 

Bnro ritah, Bkno. Arishta, Phenila, Sanb. 

Soa)) berry, Eno. Puvandie oottay, Tam. 

Eniarginatod „ „ Manay pungung-kai, „ 

Itita, Aritah, IliND. Kumulti gCincaltt, TsL. 
Barak, Malay. Kank koia, „ 

Biudak-i-hindi, Peus. 

The Sapindus emargiuatus Vahl., yields this 
product. The capsules contain black seeds, 
which have a singular sweetish bitter taste, 
and a smell not unlike that of an over-ripe 
mango. They are used medicinally by native 
practitioners ; and form, when bruised and 
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moA. 


soAP-wo&m 


Egitdt^d io water, a kind of end, like that of 
common Boap, which is extensively used by 
the natives in India for washing the hair of 
their heads ; and by washermen for clean- 
ing silks. The pounded seeds are said 
to be a valuable remedy for epileptic paroxysms 
add other diseases. Soap nuts are procurable 
in most bazaars. 

The Oil. 


Rithay-ka-tel, Hind. 
Poovanday kotte-yonnai, 
Tam. 


Pood gum kai yonnai.TAM 
Kooncoodi uunay, Tel. 


Thesemi-solid oil is used medicinally by the 
natives, and is extracted from the kernel of the 
soap-nut. Its cost prevents its general use. 
77ie Tree. 

Rit*ho ka jliar, Hind. I Kooiikoodoo tnanu, Tel. 
Poovanday maram, Tam. j 

The soup-nut tree grows all over the East 
Indies. — JV. Ic.^ Us^ul Plants ; M. E, J. R. 
SOAP-STONE. 


Chin. 


Eng. 

Guz. 


Sunkjiri, 

Siiiikjoeroo, 

Bulpani, 


Hind. 


Tam., Tel. 


Ilwah-shib, 

Hwah-shwiu, 

Pot-stone; Steatito, 

Sutikjiri, 

This^mineral has a soft and greasy feel ; is 
of a yellowish white or greenisli gra}' colour : 
sometimes spotted or veined ; with little 
lustre or transparency. It is composed of 
silica, alumina, oxide of iron, and water, 
in various proportions, according to the 
variety and the placje whence obtained, in 
many parts of India, and is constantly for sale 
in the bazaaivi, being used to write with on 
black boards, as Europeans use chalk. In 
Burmuh it is abundant. — M. E. J. i?.. 

SOAP-WORTS. The Soap tree of China, 
Sapindus chinensi.«i, is a large tree bearing 
round berries resembling the fruit of the 
Melia,' Th§ tree is called by the Chinese 
Wa-hwan-tsze and Fei-chu-tsze. The berries 
are sometimes used in making rosaries, and 
when roasted are eaten by the Chinese, not- 
withstanding their apparent acridity. In the 
form of tincture of the berries, they were 
used in skin-diseases. The followers of the 
Tau faith, employ sticks of this tree to ex- 
orcise demons. The soap-wort, soap-fruits 
and soap-nuts in tropical climates furnish 
substitutes for soaps, of a more or less useful 
chai*acter, and the dried berries are to be 
found in almost every bazaar, being used 
throughout India for washing silk, or hair, 
or woollens and cloths of various kinds. The 
soap-berries of the W. Indies and the conti- 
nent of America are from the Sapindus snpo- 
naria, and in Java, Sapindus rarak. In India, 
several species, as Sapindus laurifolius, Sapin- 
dus acuminatus, Sapindus emarginatus, and 
Sapindus detergens, yield berries, used simi- 
larly. The fleshy part of the$e sapindus 
beiTies is viscid> and when dry and rubbed 
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with water, they form a lather like soap, mid 
tho bark and roots have similar properties, 
though it is said that articles washed by the 
root and bark rapidly corrode. Hindoo phy- 
sicians deem the endocarp a' useful expecto- 
rant, and it is said the seeds, pounded with 
water and a small quantity put into the 
patient’s mouth often put an end to the epi- 
leptic paroxysm. The tincture or extract, of 
the soapy matter of the capsules of S. sapouiiria 
has been used in chlorosis. The berries, 
which are about the size of cheiTies, inclose 
black shining nuts which take a fine polish, 
and were formerly much used in England for 
making buttons after having been tipped with 
gold, silver or other metal. They are also 
made into beads, necklaces, &c. The kernel 
contains an edible oil, wliich is sometimes used 
for burning. In India the nuts of the rheeta, 
S. emarginatus, are eaten by young people, 
and in the West Indies, the fruits of S. sene- 
galeusis and S. escnlentus are deemed as 
palatable as the hazel nut and almond. S. 
rubiginosus has a close-grained, hard wood, 
and foims an excellent timber. Saponaria 
vaccaria, is well known in India, and is iden- 
tical in its properties with S. officinalis, a de- 
coction of the root, frothing like a solution of 
soap. Eritz, kris, or kreess, the root of some 
parasitical plant, but of unknown origin, is 
used in Cashmere to wash the shawls, soap 
being used only for the white shawls. It is 
used also medicinally, and fordyeing the colour 
callcdna-furmanee. — Smith^p. 199; Symonds. 
See SapiinlaeeaB. 

SOIIANJAN ? Hind. Clitorca ternatea. 

SOBIIAVATI-NAGARA, the birthplace 
of the Buddha Kanaka-muni, identified with 
Subhay pursa. 

SOBRAON, battle of, on the 10th Feb. 
1846, was fought by the British Indian 
army against the Sikhs. 

SOCCUS GRANOSUS,i?MwpA, andSoc- 
cus luuosus, Rnmphy are varieties and syno- 
nyms of Artocarpus iucisa, Willde. 

SOCHUL, Hind. See Bit laban. 

SOCIANKA also Socian Rus. Barilla. 
SOCONUZCO— ? Chocolate. 

SOCOTORA, or Soktra Island, extends 
nearly 71 miles E. and W., and its greatest 
breadth is 22 miles. It is high and moun- 
tainous with granitic peaks. The town of 
Tatnareed, on the north side of the island, is 
in lat. 12'’ 39' N., long. 54° 0^' E. — Horsfield. 
See Abdnl Koory, Nicolo-di-Conii, Neibuhr* 

SOCRATES, a Gi*eek philosopher, known 
to the eastern races as Socrat. 

SOD, Hind. Anethum sowa. 

SODA, Dut. Barilla. 

SODA, Tel. Pauicum paludosum, i?odr6. 
SODA, a Biijput race, scattered over the 
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SODA. 


SODA. ' 


ideserly 8<nne are mnhomedans. The Sumfliuha 
ts a nsahomedan prosolyte from the Soda. 
Alui'e, an ancient city on the Indus was the 
' capital of the Soda dynasty. The Soda tribe 
is an important branch of the Pramara (Puar) 
race. The Soda tribes over whom the emi> 
{{rants of the Ganges obtained the mastery, 
dwelt from the Jumna to the Indus, and the 
Garah river to the Aravalli hills. First, on the 
east, the Cuchwalm, under Miiaisi, whose 
father, Bao Pujoon, was killed in the war of 
Ganouj, Ajmir, Sambhiir, and the best lands of 
the Chohan, fell rapidly to the mahomedans, 
tiiough the strongholds of the Arnvalli yet 
sheltered some, and Nadole continued for a 
century more to be governed by a descend- 
ant of Bcesuldeo. Mansi, rana of the Eendoh 
tribe, a branch of the Pui-ihar still held Muu- 
dore, and the various Bhumia around paid 
him a feudal subjection as the first chief of 
the desert. Northward, about Nagore, lived 
the community of the Mobil (a name now ex- 
tinct), whose chief place was Aureeut, on which 
depended 1,440 villages. The whole of the 
tracts now occupied by Bikaner to Bhatnair 
were partitioned into petty republics of Gete 
or Jit. Thence to the Gaitih river, the Johya, 
Dya, Cathas, Laugaha, and other tribes whose 
names are now obliterated, partly by the 
sword, partly by conversion to mahomedanism. 
The Bhatti had for centuries been established 
within the bounds they still inhabit, and little 
expected that this handful of the Kahtor 
was destined to contra<;t them. The Soda 
princes adjoined the Bhatti south, and the 
Jharejah race occupied the valley of the Indus 
and Cutch. The Solanklii Kajputs intervened 
between them and the Pramara of Aboo and 
Chandravati, which completed the chain by 
junction with Nadole. Various chieftains of 
the more ancient races, leading a life of fear- 
less independence, acknowledging an occa- 
sional submission to their more powerful 
neighbours, were scattered throughout this 
space ; such as the Dabey of Eedur and 
Mehwo ; the Gohil of Kherdhur ; the Deora 
of Sancliore; the Sonigura of Jhalore; the 
Mobil of Aureeut; the Sankla of Siudli, &c.. 
All of whom have either hud their birthrights 
seized by the Bahtor race, or the few who 
have- survived aud yet retain them, are en- 
rolled amongst their allodial vassals. The 
Soda, who has retained the name of hindoo, 
has yet so far discarded ancient prejudice, 
that he will drink from,^he same vessel and 
smoke out of the same hooka with a inus- 
snlman, laying aside only the tube that 
touches the mouth. With his poverty, the 
Soda lost his reputation for courage, re- 
taining only the merit of being a dexterous 
idtief, and joining the hordes of Sehrae and 
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Kossa who prowled from Daodpotra toGuce* 
rut. Ttie arms the Soda used chiefly, about 
A. D. 1820, were' the sword aud the shield, 
with a long knife in the girdle, which served 
either as a stiletto or a carver for his meat: 
few had matchlocks, but the primitive sling 
was a general weapon of offence, and they 
were very expert in its use. Their dress 
partakes of the Bhatti and mahomedun cos- 
tume, but the turban is peculiar to them- 
selves, and by it a Soda may always bo re^ 
cognized. The Soda is to be found scattered 
over the desert, but there ai*e offsets of his 
tribe, now more numerous than the present 
stock, of which the Sumaicha is the most 
conspicuous, whether of those who are still 
hindoo, or who have become convei'ts to Islam. 
General Cunningham is of opinion that the 
Sodrse or Sogdi, or Massanas, of Alexander’s 
historians, are the same as the Soda Bajput. 
He says that on leaving the confluence of 
the Punjab rivers, Alexander sailed down the 
Indus to the realm of the Sogdi, Soy^ot, where, 
according to Arrian, he built another city.” 
Diodorus describes the same people, but under 
a different name : — “Continuing bis descent of 
the river, he received the submission of the 
Sodae and the Massann, nations on opposite 
banks of the stream, and founded another 
Alexandria, in which he placed 1 0,000 inhabit- 
ants.” From these accounts. General Cuuning- 
I ham considers it evident that the Sogdi of Ar- 
! rian and the Sodrae of Diodorus are the same 
people, although the former have been identi- 
fied with the Soda Rajputs by Tod and M’Murdo, 
the latter with the servile Sudras by Mr. 
Yaux. The Soda, who are a branch of the 
Pmmara, now occupy the south-eastern dis- 
trict of Sindh, about Umarkot, ljut according 
to M’Murdo, generally a most trustworthy 
guide, there is good reason to believe that 
they once held large possessions on the banks 
of the Indus, to the northward of Alore. In 
adopting this extension of tlie territory for- 
merly held by the Soda Rajputs, General Cun- 
ningham is partly influenced by the statement 
of Abul Fazl, that the country from Bhakar to 
U markot was peopled by tlie Soda and Jhareja 
in the time of Akbar, and partly by the belief 
that the Massanaeof Diodorus are the Musamei 
of Ptolemy, wiiose name still exists in the dis- 
trict of Muzarka, to the west of the Indus below 
Mitimnkot. He would identify the Sogite or 
Sodrte with the people of Seorai, which was cap- 
tured by Husen Shah Arghun on his way from 
Bhakar to Multan. In his time, a. d. 1525, 
it is described as “ the strongest fort in that 
country.” Now in this very position, that is 
about 8 miles to the north-east of Sabzak- 
kot, the 0 I 4 maps insert a village named Sir*- 
wahi, M'hich may possibly represent the Sets* 
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rki of Sindhian history. It is SS miles in a 
idireet line below Uchh, and 85 miles above 
Atore, or very nearly midway between them. 
The most frequented ghat for the crossing of 
the Indus towards the west, vi& the Gandava 
and Bolan Pass lies between Fazilpur on the 
left bank, and Kasmir on the right bank. 

Sir H. Elliot writes the name Sodha, and 
says that amongst this tribe, the Wairsi was 
the chief clan, and a cognate clan was called 
Waisa. The Sameja tribe is a branch of the 
Sodha. The Sodha or Soda tribe is an offshoot 
of the Pramaia, and for many centuries has 
been an occupant of the desert tracts of West- 
ern India, into which they have been driven 
forward from the banks of the Indus by more 
powerful neighbours. They may, he says, 
possibly bo the Sogdi of Alexander’s time, 
and the Sodrte of Diodorns. The Sodha at 
one time held possession of Amarkot, from 
which they were expelled by the Talpur 
dynasty of Sind. The present representa- 
tive of the Sodha family still retains the title 
of rana. He resides at Chor, a few miles 
N. E. of Amarkot, but shorn of all power and 
hard-pressed for the means of subsistence. 
The Sodha Grassia ore Bajputs of the Sodha 
tribe, whose women are famed for their beau- 
ty and are much sought for by surrounding 
raahomedans and Bajputs. They sell their 
.female children to the mahomedans. A Sodha 
father reckons his wealth by his number of 
daughters. Sodha Rajputs occupy Parkur, 
engage in cultivation.— -Tiwr# Iiajasth>in, 
VolAXfp, 12; Cunningham's Ancient Geog. 
of India, p, 253-4 ; Elliot's History of India, 
pp. 531-2. 

SODA. 


Sagimen, • Aa, 
Jumd ohenea, Ahab. 

Mujocara, Can. 

Kan kien, Chin. 

Hydrate de Soudo, Fa. 
Aatz-natron, Gaa. 


Sedjoe Mitteo. Sajee- 
knar (iinimro carl»o- 
nate) Papwdkhar (sub- 
oarbonate,) Guz., Hind. 


Noter, Heb. 

isajji-uoon, Hinii. 

Charum, Mal. 

Sajee-khar, Papud- 
kliar, Peus. 

SarjicaiSarjikashora, Sans. 

Karum, Ponlieer ka- 
rum, Tam. 

Sa vittie.m unnoo-oo p- 
poo, Tki,. 


The substance known in commerce by the 
name of soda is a carbonate of soda, but 
mixed with various impurities, according to 
the source whence it has been obtained ; that 
is, either from the Natron lakes, from the 
soda soils, from the burning of sea-weeds, or 
from the decomposition of other salts of soda. 
Barilla is the ash obtained by burning plants 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, of the 
Bed- Sea, and Indian Ocean. Kelp used to 
he prepared on the coasts of Scotland and its 
islands, also on those of Ireland and Wales, 
and on that of Normandy in France, by burn- 
iug a great variety of sea- weeds. In its 
original state, soda is of a grey colour, and 


fracture vitreous : it is an artitde of the. great- 
est importance in the soap-glass, and othor 
manufactui-es. The Arabic name, sagimen, 
seems to be derived from the hindoo saji-noon, 
that is, sajji salt, or soda salt. Dr. Taylor 
gave the following as Asiatic salts of soda 
Soda, from ashes of species of salsola and sail- 
cornia, on the Coromandel coast. 

Sujjee or carbonate of soda, in Tirhoot. 

Oosur salt, Mirzapore, &c. 

Lanee kharee, Sind. | 

Natron, from Lonar Lake, in lat. 2QP, and 
long. 76® 30'. 

Mineral alkali, Bombay. 

Salt, common, (chloride of sodium,) Tumlook, 
Balasore, Tanjore, Beliary. 

„ or Samur, Samur or Samur Lake. 

„ Bock salt, Salt Range of Punjab. 
Borax, Kemaon and Gurhwal from Tibet. 
Khara noon, (sulphate of soda,) Gyah, Tirboo^ 
&c. — Royle's Arts, ^c,, of India, p, 463. 

SODA BIBORAS. 


Boorak, 

Let-khya, 

P’uDg-sha, 

P’ang-fiha, 

Yueh-shih, 

P’wan-sbah, 

Borate of Soda, 

Borax, 

Biborate of Soda, 
Tincal, 

Crude borax. 


Ar. 

Burm. 

Chin. 

Eng. 
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flydratod bi-borateof 
Soda, Engt. 

Boraxsaures natron, 

Borax ; Borate de 
Soudo, Fb. 

Sohaga, Hind* 

Sodae biboras ; Borax, Lat. 
Sodas boras, ,, 

Catteri ; Pijar, MaleaL. 
Tankar, Pers. 

Tincana, Sans. 

Yelligaram, Tam. 


Borax is supposed to have been known to 
the Greeks and Komaiis, and to have been 
the chrysocolla of Pliny. The hindoos have 
long been acquainted with it ; it is their 
sohaga, Snnscrit tincana, and one of the 
kinds of Booruk of the Arabs. Its nature 
was first ascertained by Geoffroy in 1732* 
It is produced by spontaneous evaporation 
ou the shores of some lakes in Tibet, in the 
same country, with Musk and Rhubarb ; is 
brought across the Himalayan Passes into 
India, and imported into other countries by 
the names of Tincal and Crude Borax. It is 
also obtained Jby saturating the Boracic Acid 
of the lagoons of Tuscany with Carbonate of 
Soda. Crude Borax is in pale greenish pieces, 
covered with an earthy coating, and feels 
greasy to the touch. The natives of Tibet 
are said to cover it with some fatty matter, 
to prevent its destruction by efflorescence. 
It is purified by calcining, which destroys the 
fatty matter, or by washing with an alkaline 
ley, which converts it into a kind of soap, 
thou dissolving and re-crystallizing. Sp* 
Gr. 1*35. It is colourless, transparent, some- 
what shining. It has an alkaline reaction 
on turmeric. The crystals efflorescent slightly 
in the air, are soluble in 12 parts of cold and 
2 of boiling water. When heated, they lose 
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-irater, swell up into a porous substance called 
Borax usia v. calcinata, and at a red heat ran 
into a transparent glass called Glass of Borax, 
much used as a flux. Another variety, more 
useful in the arts, crystallizes in octohedra, 
which are permanent in the air. Borax in- 
creases the solubility of Cream of Tartar, and 
converts mucilage of Lichen and ofSalepiuto 
a tliick jelly. — Rayle's Materia Medica ; 
Smithes Materia Medica^ p. 41. 

SODA, Carbonate of 


Kan ; Kien, Chin. 

Neutral carb. of soda, Eng. 
Mono-oturb. of „ „ 

Carbonate of „ 
Bossil alkali, „ 

Impure oarb. of „ „ 

Barilla, „ 

ifirated mineral al- 
kali, f, 

Soudes de commerce, Fit. 
Boudes brutes, „ 

Zwei-fach'kohlensau- 
ro8 natron, Ger. 

Eohlensaures natron, „ 
Neter, Hbb. 

Soud ; Soudoo, Hind. 
Chowr ki matti, „ 


Cbowr ke phool ka 
namak, Hind. 

Khar, „ 

Sajji noon, „ 

Bodse uitrum ; Car- 
bonas impurus, Lat. 
Sodse sub-carbonas, „ 
Sodas scsqui-carbonas, „ 
Sargica, Sans. 

Ohoutoo munnoo, Tag. 
Karuin, Tam. 

Punliir-karum, /V 

Ovar-munnoo-karum, „ 
Poong karum, ,, 

Saviti munnoo oop- 
poo, Tel. 


This was formerly obtained from kelp or 
barilla, ashes obtained from burning sea weeds 
and species of salsola. In Europe it is now 
almost entirely made from common salt, by 
its conversion first into a sulphate with 
sulphuric acid, afterwards resolving the salt 
ihto a sulphuret, and then a carbonate by 
combustion with small coal and chalk. This 
is one of the kinds ofNitrum of the an- 
cients, and is tlie neter of the Hebrews. It 
was known to the early liindoos, and is by 
them now called Sajji-noon, («. e., Sajji salt or 
soda salt) ; it is the Sagimen vitri of Geber. 
The natron lakes of Egypt were known to 
the ancients, and it was early employed in 
glass-making, &c. Carbonate of soda is a 
very valuable article of commerce being large- 
ly used not only in medicine but in arts and 
manufactures ; but it is made from common 


salt on a large scale in England, and so cheap 
that the Indian article, though a natural pro- 
duct, could not compete with it in the market. 
Plants mostly of the natural family of Che- 
nopodem, and chiefly of the genera Salsola, 
Salicornia, Suasda and Cheiiopodium, are 
burned on the shores of the Mediterra- 


nean, the Bed Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
to obtain the ash. This is barilla, and con- 
tains 25 to 40 per cent, of carbonate of soda. 
The soda is no doubt derived by the plants 
from the soil. Sajji is produced in Sirsa and 
Gugaira, &c., by burning various saline 
plants of the Salsola tribe, which abound in 
the ^ thals’ or deserts during the rainy sea- 
son ; it is exported principally to the other 
districts within the province. 


Mineral tiarbanate of Soda. 

Dhoby’s eiurtU, Eno. I Chouroo munudb, Tax* 

Soud, Hind. { Ovarmunnoo, „ 

Soudoo, „ I 


The earth so called occurs in many parts 
of India, in marshy places. 'It occurs in 
a whitish soil over granitic rocks or over 
alluvium. The earth is collected and used 
by washermen instead , of soap for washing 
cloth. There is from 5 up to 30 per cent, 
of dry carbonate of sodp, obtainable : but 
in the earth this is mixed with muriate of 
soda and other salts. It is very abundant in 
some places. It is a sesquicarbonate and 
occnsionally used in baking. 

Rearl ash is obtainable from potashes. 


Barilla^ 

Soudes brute, Fu. 

„ de commerce, „ 
Natron, Gek. 

KuliJeusaures natron, „ 
Khar, HlNJ). 

Sargica, Sans. 


Karum, Tam. 

Poonhir, „ 

Poong-karura, „ 

Ovar-munnoo karuiD, „ 
Saviti-munnoo oop- 
poo, Tel. 


is tlie ash obtained by burning plants, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, of the Bed 
Sea, and Indian Ocean. These plants be- 
long mostly to the natural family of Che- 
nopodeae, q. v. ; and chiefly to the genera 
Salsola, Salicornia, Suseda, and Chenopodiuro, 
The quantity of carbonate of soda in the ash 
varies from 25 to 40 per cent, and is pro- 
duced from the combustion of the oxalate and 
other salts of the vegetable acids. The soda 
is no doubt obtained from the soil, for Du 
Hamel planted soda-plants inland, and they 
yielded only potash. Infusion of a Salsola 
in cold water afforded by evaporation, two 
salts, carbonate of soda and chloride of sodi- 
um. A portion of the chloride is no doubt 
converted into the carbonate during the in- 
cineration. — Murr, Chem.^ FoZ.'ii, p. 612. 

Kelp used to be prepared on the coasts of 
Scotland and its islands, also on those of 
Ireland and Wales, and on that of Normandy 
in France, by burning a groat variety of algae 
or sea-weeds. The ashes when cold form 
kelp, which is in hard cellular masses, of a 
bluish grey colour, and of a disagreeable 
alkaline taste, continuing from 3 to 8*5 per 
cent, of carbonate of soda and other salts, as 
in the case of barilla, but also some potash 
and iodine. Carbonate of soda is, however, 
now obtained very cheaply from chloride of 
sodium or sea-salt. This is first converted 
into sulphate of soda by the action of sul- 
phuric acid then mixed with pounded small 
coal and chalk, and heated in a reverberatory 
furnace and stirred. The carbonaceous matter 
abstracts oxygen both from the sulphuric acid 
and from the soda ; Sulphuret of sodium is 
formed, aud decomposed by the lime ; ear- 
bouato of soda, insoluble oxi-sulphurot of 
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calcium, caustic soda, aud carbonaceous 
matter being the result. The insoluble parts 
are separated by lixiviation, and the sulphur 
subsequently ^urnt away ; during which the 
soda is completely carbonated. The mass 
now contains about 60 per cent, of soda. 
Being lixiviated and evaporated, the carbon 
nate is obtained in large crystals. The 
carbonate of soda produced as above is pure 
enough. Ainslie tells us that some of the more 
enlightened vyteaus knew how to prepare car- 
bonate of soda from saline earths which con- 
tain it, such as ovar munnoo, aud poonheer. 
The soda prepared from the first, the hakeems 
of lower Hindustan called “ chowr ke iratti 
ka namak,” that from the second they call 
“ chowr ke phool ka namak. — Boyle's Ma- 
teria Medica ; Smitlis Materia Medica ; 
JBoweUJs Hand-book ; Murt\ Chem.^ VoL ii, 
p. 612 m Boyle ; Aiuslie's Mat Mcd»^ p. 43. 

SODA, Muriate of 

Melh, An. Sal-gemmae, Lat. 

Tlieing-dau-hsa, Bukm. Sodaj chloridum, ,, 

Shih-yen, Chin, Sodae muriaa purixm, ,, 

Ojmmun salt, Eng. Sal fossilo ; Sal mar- 

Uhloride of Sodium, „ inum, „ 

Muriate of Soda, „ Garaiii, Malay. 

Chlorure de Sodium, „ Namak, Hind, Pkiw. 
Chlor natrium, Gku. Uppu, Tam., Tel. 

Namak, Nun, Lun, Hind. 

The common salt is obtained from the I 
mines of the Salt Range, as rock salt from 
the saline lakes and wells of Asia aud from 
the sea water, by evaporation, and from the 
saline soils by solution and mineral salt 
of very fair quality was exhibited from Ban- 
galore, Bellary and Hyderabad, aud is known 
to occur also in the Guiitoor and Neilore 
districts, and to be almost invariably accom- 
panied with gypsum, magnesian limestone, 
sandstone, sulphur, red and brown iron ores, 
and alum slate : Muriate and carbonate ofsodu 
is obtained from the Loonar lake in the 
Hyderabad territories. The following is a j 
condensed epitome of the Report, and of the i 
chemical composition of the Loonar salts : — j 

Dulla, a carbonate of soda with a faint trace j 
of muriate of soda and about 2 per cent, of | 
impurities. | 


Travertin contains 

Carb. of lime . , . 78 1 Choloride of sodium. 8 
Garb, of magnesia. , 4 Water . . ..2 

Insoluble matter with 

oxide of iron, &c. . 9 

The natron lake of Loonar occurs in the 
Circai s of Meiiiker, soubah of Berar about 45 
miles N. W. of Tiingolie in lat, 20 N.; it is 
aboutolO feetbelow the level of the surround- 
ing ground in a kind of crater of 5 miles in 
circumference, the lake being about 3 miles 
ill circumference aud surroutidcid by luxuriant 
vegetation ; springs of clear soft' water occur 
close to the lake, wl!i<*.h has evidently been 
extending its bounds lately, as numerous 
dead trees are standing within its margin, 
and a well of sweet water protected by a 
wall is now completely surrounded by the 
water of the lake. An intolerable stench of 
} sulphuretted hydrogen is emitted by the lake 
during the h(»at of the day and its waters 
prove destructive to animal and vegetable life, 
and tliongli flocks of duck and teal dot the sur- 
face of its whalers, its aspect is dreary. There 
are two saline springs near the centre of the 
lake and about half a mile apart. These never 
become dry. It is supposed that the muriate of 
soda from this source coming in contact with 
the carbonate of lime which abounds in the 
vicinity causes the deposition of the carbonate 
of soda or natron salt in a greatei* or less state 
of purity. The dej)th of the lake near the 
salt springs varies from 6 feel; during the hot 
moiiths to 12 or 14 feet during the rains. 
The salt is raised by divers who bring it up 
in their hands, it is much prized and finds a 
ready sale in Berai*, Aagpore, C’andeish, and 
Poonah, to wldch plac(‘s it is carried in bam- 
boo baskets and retailed by dealers. Up to the 
year ]8o6, the lake ha<i not been regularly 
Avorked since 1836, in which year 2,136 can- 
dies of the dilliTcnt salts were raised, valued 
at Rs. 60,08 1 . Ini 853, Major J ohusoii raised 
35 candies valued at Us. 1,461-4-0. Common 
salt is abundantly diflused in nature, and, 
must have been known from the earliest ages. 
It exists in large quantities in the solid form 
as rock-salt, or in solution in saline lakes 


Nimmuck Dulla, is nearly pure muriate of 
soda. 

Khuppul is carbonate of soda with water 
aud about 2 per cent, of impurities. 

Puppree is nearly pure carbonate of soda. 
Madkliar is an impure salt containing 


Carbonate of soda, ...27 ( Common salt, 17 

Clay and sand, 30 Water about 25 


Bliooskee is also a crude impure substance 

Containing neutral carb. Water . . .1.5 

of soda . . 26 Common salt • • 2 

Insoluble matter chief- 
ly Baud aud clay . . 58 


and springs, and everywhere in sea-water. 
From these it is obtained by evaporation^ 
when it crystallizes with slight variations of 
appearance, according to differences in the 
pi’oeess. Tliese varieties are known by dif- 
ferent names in eonnncrc.e, as butter, stone, 
and basket salt, also sea salt, aud, in large 
crystals, as maiden, fishery, and bay salt. 
Most of the kinds of salt contain other salts, as 
alkaline and earthy sulphates and chlorides, 
especially of magnesium and of calcium. 

Ill China, salt is obtained by the evapoiti- 
tiou of the saline inland waters of wells aud 
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of the sea water. The wells of Sech’nen vary 
from 500 to more than 2,000 feet in dep.th 
and are only a few inches in diameter. The 
brine is brought up by means of a bamboo 
tube, which is alternately lowered and raised, 
the contents being retained by a strap at the 
' lower end, until the tube reaches the top, 
when the strap is removed and the brine dis- 
charged into cisterns and then evaporated. 
In Clieh-kiang, salt water is let in upon pieces 
of ground from three to five hundred yards 
square, and evaporated by solar heat, as in 
British India.— iZoy/e ; Smith ; M. E. «/. JR. 
SOD^ SESQUiCARBONAS, L. 

S. bicarbonas. Natron, Eno., Fr. 

Sodas Carbonas. Bicarbonate de Soude, „ 

Bicarbonate of Soda. Anderthalb kohlcn- 

Oarb. of Sodaof thesliops. saures Natron, Ger. 

Sesqiii-carbonate of Zweifacb koh Ion- 

Soda, Eng. siiuros Natroo, Gr. 

The Tronn found near Tripoli in Africa, the 
Kati'on of the country to the west of the delta 
of the Nile, and that of the Loonar lake de- 
scribed by the late Dr. Malcolmson, are all 
sesqui-carbonates of soda. 

The bicarbonate of soda is the same salt as 
the sesqui-carbonate of soda. That which is 
met with in commerce is usually a pure salt, 
but occasioually mixed with a small portion 
of the carbonate. It exists in some mineral 
springs highly acidulated with carbonic acid, 
as in those of Vichy. As usually sold, it is 
colourless, in powder, or iu minute scale-like 
ciystals, having a saline, slightly alkaline 
taste and reaction. — Hoyle. 

SODA, Nitrate of, 

Cubic Nitre, Eng. I Wurfclsalpetre, Ger. 

Nitrate de Soudo, Fk. | 

It consists of nitric acid and soda, and is 
similar in its properties to saltpetre, differing 
chiefly in being more pungent in taste, more 
soluble in cold water, more inclined to attract 
moisture from the atmosphere, and iu crystalliz- 
ing in a rhomboid form. It is highly esteemed 
as a manure for pastures, and for all other sorts 
of agricultural produce, except that grown in 
heavy wet soils. It is also applied to many of 
the purposes for which saltpetre is used, though 
being more deliquescent than that salt, it is not 
adapted for the manufacture of gunpowder. 
This salt is found in immense quantities in 
deposits in South America, particularly in the 
districts of Atacama and Turapaca iu Peru. 
Indifferent samples of this salt were exhibited 
at the Madras Exhibition of 1 8o7, from Bel- 
laiy and Hyderabad, where it seems to form 
a natural efflorescence. Its chief use is as a 
substitute for saltpetre for the manufacture of 
nitric and other acids and chemical substances. 
It is too deliquescent for making gunpowder, 
though it aaswei*s well for some descriptions 
of fireworks.— fVuterston in IPaulkner ; M. 
E. J. B. 


SODA, Sulphate of, 

Malb, Ab. Kbara namak, HnrD. 

Poh-siau, Chin. Kbara mina,' „ 

Pib siau, „ Kbari nun, „ 

Hi’uen-ming-fen, „ Sal catbarticus, Lat. 

Peb-lung-fen, Coch-Chin. Natrum vitriolatum, „ 
Sulphate of Soda, Eng. Sal mirabile glauberl, „ 
Glauber’s salt, ,, Sodn sulphas, „ 

Sulphate de Soudo, Fr. Namak, PSBS. 

ScliwefelsauresNa- Oopoo, Tam., Tel. 

tron, Gbr. 

The Chinese names are : — 

Mineral Glauber Artificial Olauher. 

P’ob siau, Hiuen-ming-fen, 

Pi-siau. Peb-lung-fen. 

It exists in sea-water, in the ashes of many 
plants, and is found effloresced on the soil iu 
India. It exists in the water of some lakes 
and mineral springs, also in Glauberite. It is 
found iu the ashes of many plants, aud in some 
animal secretions. Iu Bengal, an impure sul- 
phate of soda is extracted from earth in which 
the salt exists, in the proportion of from ten to 
fifty per 100. It is prepared in large quanti- 
ties by simply washing the earth. It is usu- 
ally sold in crystaline dirty brown masses. 
These are purified by a simple process. In the 
Chinese provinces of Chong-ti-fu, iu Se-chueu 
and Ts’iug-chau-fu in Shantung, this occurs, 
native, as an efflorescence on the soil, from 
which it is brushed up dissolved in water aud 
coarsely eryslalised. In this form it is a 
natural salt like the Reh of the Doab of 
Northern India.— Smitlis Materia Medica 
of China. 

SODIIYA, Sans, called sobhacritu in the 
Carnatic, wrongly written Sodhyum. A con- 
stant number to be subtracted iu certain com- 
putations, to fit the rule to a particular 
epoch, being the negative of Cshepu. 

SODO, a wood resembling the walnut, 
scarc.e. 

SO-E, Chin. A garment of leaves, which, as 
well as hats, is fabricated by the agricultural 
laborers of Nortliei ii China, from the leaves of 
Chamserops excelsa, a palm indigenous in the 
Northern aud Central parts of that country : 
but in the Southern districts of China, the 
So-e, is made from the leaves of the bamboo 
and of other broad leaved grasses. 

SOE-KOMPASS, Dan, Compass. 

SOENAIR. Colonel Tod relates that a 
Rajpoot ruler iu the fulness of his pride, had 
divine honours paid him in the rite Soeuair. 
This distiiujtion, which involves the most 
august ceremony, and is held as a virtual as- 
sumption of universal supremacy, had in all 
ages been attended with disaster. In the 
rite of Soeuair, every office, down to the scul- 
lion of the ‘‘ Rusorah,^’ or banquet-hall, must 
be ' performed by royal personages . — TodCs 
Rajasthan^ VoL ii, p. 8. 

SOFAIDA, or safeda, Hind. Fopulus 
alba, white poplar or abile. 
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SOFALA, a distript on Uie Afi’ican coast 
to which (he ships of the Hebrews voyaged. 
See Somal, Beei^as*soinaI. Ophir. 

SOFFaB, means a worker in copper. 
The Soffiii'ide dynasty began, according to 
some, Heg. 259, according to others, 248, 
and lasted for three generations, till it was 
replaced by that of the Sapanides, about 
the end of the same century of the Hegira. — 
Merrier' » JourH,p. 323, quoting D" Her helot. 

SOPIAN, a little place, which is within 
the lines of a dreadful buttle fought A.n. 1 585, 
between the Turks and Persians : and which 
gave a signal overthrow to the former power, 
by the arms orHamzeh Mirza, who cotnmaud* 
ed the Persians. The distance from Sofian to 
Tabreez is twenty-four miles, over a pretty 
good road, running south-east, — Porter's Tra- 
vels, Vol. i, pp. 219-20. 

SOFT GLOBEFLOWER. Sphwrauthus 
mollis. 

SOGDIANA. According to Bunsen (iii, 
584) the separation of the Arians was prior 
to their leaving Sogd. The Arian emi- 
gration from Sogd to Bactria, after the sepa- 
ration, took place b. c. 5,000, consequently 
before the time of Menes. The immigration 
into the Indus country about b. c. 4,000 and 
Zoroasters reform in Bactria about the time of 
Menes or half a century later. Sogd is said 
to be the birth place of Arsaces I of the 
Arsacidae. Sogdiana in Samarcand, formed 
the first settlement of the Anans : Sughda, 
afterwards spelled Sugdia and commonly Sug- 
diana, is pre-eminently the country : as being 
the home of the Fire-worshippers. It is 
described in the Yendidud, as in the 38th 
degree of latitude, where Mara Kanda (Sa- 
marcand) is situated, a paradisiacal land, 
fertilized by the river Sogd, so that Sogd and 
Paradise are used synonymously by the later 
writers. The Vendidad (ii, verse 5) says it 
was created os fhe second best of the regions 
and countries. — Bunsen, Vol. iii, pp. 584, 
586. See Arians, Hindoos, Kabul, Soda. 

SOHAG, Hind., ornaments worn by mar- 
ried women while their husbands are alive. 

SOH AGIN, Hind., a married woman. 

SOHAGEEA, Hind., a class of fuqeers. 

SOHANJANA or Sohunjuna, also Moon- 
gay ka-jhar, Hind., Ddk., is the Horse rad- 
ish tree, Moringa pterygosperma. See Mo- 
ringa root, Moringa, Bon. 

SOHAGA, Hind. Borax, biborate of 
soda, Sodoe biboras, used ns a medicine. 

SOHAGA, Hind. A flat piece of heavy 
wood dragged over fields after ploughing ahd 
sowing, to smoolh down the clods. 

SOHAWAL. This state was entered in 
the sunnud granted to rajah Kishore Sing as 
a feudatory of Punnah. Separate snunuds 
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were granted to the chiefs of Kotee and 
Oocheyra on the British occupation of Bundel- 
cund. The area of Sohawal is about 300 
square miles, and the population about 50,000, 
the revenue is Rs. 80,000.-^Aitehison's Trea- 
tises, i'c., p. 247. 

'SOH-LOH, also Sohdoh-shu, Chin. The 
green die of China. See Dyes. 

SOIIOL, Bus. Sable. 

SOHALEEAN, Hind. Thin wheaten cakes. 

SOHDI, see Khutri. 

SOIIOJOMAREE,Tel.? UniA? A tree 
of Ganjam and Gumsur of extreme height 
25 feet, circumference 1-^ feet, and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 8 feet. Tolerably common in 
Bodogoda, where it is burnt for firewood but 
not in G umsur. The bark is used medicinal- 
ly. — Captain Macdonald. 

SOHRAT, see Kelat. 

SOHUNJUNA, or Moongay ke-jhar, Duk. 
Moringa pterygosperma. 

SOIIURWURDEE, an order of maho- 
mcduii devotees. 

SOIE, or Soia, Beno., Hind. Ancthum 
sowa or A. graveolens, 

SOIE, Fit. Silk. 

SOIES, Fr. Bristles. 

SOI KEERY, Tam. Grows in the southern 
parts of the Peninsula and is eaten as greens 
by the poor. — Ainslie's Mat. Med., p. 257. 

SOIL. In the south of India, throughout the 
entire of the peninsula there are four markedly 
distinct kinds of soil in which cultivation is 
conducted. These maybe briefly named as the 
red soil over the granitic tracts, the black soil 
or regur also called cotton soil, over the rocks 
of volcanic origin, the alluvial soil, and the 
sandy soils along the coaSts, in the valleys and 
in the beds of rivera. There are patches of black 
soil in various parts of the Ceded Districts, 
but it is to be seen over all the great volcanic 
outburst in the N. W. Dekhan. The rad soil 
tract lies over the granitic regions in the east- 
ern and southern parts of the peninsula. The 
regur or black soil is naturally very retentive 
of moisture and very fertile, and all the coun- 
try where it is found is well under cultivation. 
The field crops grown are cereals, pulses 
and cottons. Throughout the central and 
western parts of peninsular India, the culti- 
vators regard hedges and trees as injurious 
to crops, which are annually enclosed by the 
branches of thorny trees, consequently when 
the crops are off the ground the whole teni- 
tory has a treeless aspect, and in many places 
fire-wood bears a veiy high price. Thera are 
great tracts, however, w'hich could be bene- 
ficially planted with trees. Near Musery, on 
the banks of the Cauvery, black soil with its 
accompanying calcareous strata of marl and 
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tuff, rest in common on [nrranite, indicated by 
racks of this nature appearing above its sur- 
face ; and, on the oilier hand, a red soil pre- 
vails where sienite forms the apparent ground- 
work. It would seem from this that granite is 
at the bottom of all, and sienileis only super- 
imposed, for the latter appears only in the 
elevated or higher parts of the country, and 
the former in the lowest. 

The Himalaya range does not abound in 
volcanic rocks, like the chains of Cential and 
Southern India ; and the soils which are there 
formed from the detritus, contain, in conse- 
quence, less phosphoric acid, and are less 
adapted to the growth of that numerous 
class of plants which cannot live without 
phosphates. The volcanic rocks form a pla- 
teau upon the sandstone, of almost all the 
hills of Central and Southern India ; and the 
soil, which is formed from their detritus, is 
exceedingly fertile, when well-combined, as 
it commonly is, with the salts and doubhi 
salts formed by the union of tlje organic acids 
with the inorganic bases of alkalis, earlhs 
and oxides, wdiich liave become soluble, and 
been brought to the surface from below by 
capillary attraction, also the basjdtic plateaux 
upon the sandstone rocks of Central and 
Southern India are often surmounted with a 
deposit, more or less deep of latcrite, or in- 
durated iron clay, the detritus of which 
tends to promote fertility in the soil. There 
never is any other d(*poslt than this iron 
clay or laterite above the basaltic plateaux. 
The centre of the great table-laud of the Dek- 
lian for about eighty miles around iJeder is 
covered wdxh great hills of laterite wliich 
occurs also north of Oomraoti, in lierar, and 
near Madras, along tire Malabar coast, and at 
Rangoon. Laterite is never found in any 
part of the Himalayan cliain. In Ijundelcund 
and other parts of Central and Southern India, 
the basaltic plateaux are sometimes found re- 
posing immediately upon beuls ofgraiiite. The 
soil called ‘ doomnteea’ in Is . India, is of 
a light-brown colour, soon powders into fine 
dust, and requires much more outlay in ma- 
nure aud labour than the ‘ muteear’ soil. The 
* oosur’ soil appears to be formed out of both 
by a superabundance of one or other of the 
salts or their bases, wliich are brought to the 
surface from the beds below, and not carried 
off or taken back into these beds. It is 
known that salts of ammonia arc injurious to 
plants, unless combined with organic acids, 
supplied to the soil by decayed vegetable or 
animal matter. This matter is necessary to 
combine with, and fix, the ammonia in the 
soil, and give it out tp the plants as they 
require it. It is possible that nitrates may 
superabound in the soil from the oxydize- 
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ment of the nitrogen of a superfluity of am- 
monia. The natives say that all land may 
become ‘oosur* from neglect; and, when 
oosur, can never be made to bear crops, after 
it has been left long fallow, till it has been 
flooded with rain-water for two or three sea- 
sons, by means of artificial embankments, 
and then well-watered, manured aud plough- 
ed. When well-tilled in this Way, all but 
the very worst kinds of oosur are said to 
bear tolerable crops. In the midst of a plain 
of barren oosur land, which has hardly a 
tree, shrub or blade of grass, we find small 
oases, or patches of low-land in which accu- 
mulated rain-water lies for several mouths 
every year, covered with stout grasses of 
different kinds, a sure indication of ability to 
bare good crops, under good tillage. From 
very bad oosiii* lands, common salt or salt- 
petre, or both, are obtained by digging out and 
wasliing tbe earth, and then removing the 
water by evaporation. Tbe clods in the 
rnuteear soil not only retain moisture, aud 
give it out slowly as required by the crops, 
l>ut they give shelter and coolness to the 
young and tender shoots of grain and pulse. 
Trees, shrubs and plants of all kinds, every- 
where derive carbonic acid gas and ammonia 
from the atmosphere and decompose them 
for their own use, in the same manner. 

Doctor O’Shaughnessy states, tliat the reha 
earth, from Onde, is identical wn’th the sujji 
mutt(‘e of Bengal, and contains carbonate of 
soda and sulpbateof soda as its essential charac- 
teristic ingredients, with silicious clay and 
oxide of iron. But in Oude, the term ‘‘ sujji’^ 
is given to the carbonate and sulphate of soda 
which remain after the silex has been re- 
moved fi’oin the l elia. The reha is fused into 
glass after the cai'boiiic acid and moisture 
have been expelled by lieat, aud the snjjee is 
formed into soap, by the ’addition of lime, fat; 
and linseed oil, in the following proportions : 
6snjji, 4 lime, 21 fat, and II ulsee oil. The 
sujji is formed from the reha by filtration. 
A tank is formed on a terracje of cement. 
In a hole at one corner is a small tube. Rows of 
bricks are put down from one end to the other, 
with intervals between for the liquor to flow 
through to the tube. On these rows a layer of 
stout reeds is first placed, aud over them an- 
other layer composed of the leaves of these reeds. 
On this bed the coarse relia earth is placed with- 
out being refined by the process described in 
the text above. Some coarse common salt 
(kharee nimuck) is mixed up with the reha. 
The tank is then filled with water, which 
filters slowly through the earth and passes 
out through the tube inlo pans, whence it is 
taken to another tank upon a wider terrace 
of cement, where it evaporates and leaves the 
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sujji deposited. The second tank is com- 
monly made close under the first, and the 
liquor flows into it through the tube, render- 
ing pans unnecessary. It is only in the hot 
months ,of March, April, May, and part of 
June, till the rains begin to fall, that the reha 
and sujji are formed. During the other nine 
months, the Loonea caste, who provide them, 
turn their hands to something else. The 
reha, deprived of its carbonic acid and mix- 
ture by heat, is fused into glass. Deprived 
of silex by this process of filtration, it is 
formed into sujji, from which the soap is 
made. On this process of filtration, Doctor 
O’Shaughnessy observed : — “ that he docs not 
in this process, clearly understand the use of 
the common salt, used in the extraction of 
soda. But many of the empirical prac- 
tices of the natives prove, on investigation to 
square with the most scientilic precepts. 
For example, their proportions in the manu- 
facture of corrosive sublimate are piecisely 
identical with those wliicli the atomic theory 
leads the European cliemist to follow. Every 
district where there are low lands, which 
are inundated either by natural or artificial 
means, produces some rice ; heavy dakar 
soil suUs it. It is one of those crops that 
requires raising first in a nursery, after 
which the seedlings are planted out. In 
the Punjab, the upper valleysof Kangra are the 
granaries of ri(!e. Here are combined the 
abundance of water witli high tomperatui e and 
a peculiar soil, which makes rice so exclusive a 
product. The British Government having 
solicited information as to tlie mode of reclama- 
tion of saline land in vogue in the Utah ter- 
ritory, the secretary of the Dario County 
Branch of tlie Desert Agricultural aud Manu- 
facturing Society, wrote to the President of the 
Desert Agricultural and Manufacturing Society, 
from Farmington, Davis County, on the 11th 
January 1 872. He stales that the efforts of 
many farmers who own lands bordering im- 
mediately on the shores of the Great Salt Lake 
Iiave been very successful, in almost every in- 
stance, by flooding with fresh water during 
the spring and winter months, thereby wash- 
ing the land and leaving a deposit of sand aud 
mud washed down from the land through 
which tlie stream passes. Some of the farmers 
are now cutting from, two to three tons of fine 
hay per acre, and from fifty to seventy-five 
bushels of small grain ai*e raised per acre 
on land I'aised by this treatment. Some farm- 
ers have been successful by hauliug sand 
and mixing with the soil. These are the only 
modes of treatment that have proved suc- 
cessful. 

In the Punjab and along the course of the 
Ganges Canal, a saline substance called reh, ef- 
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floresces on the soil. It is composed princi- 
pally of sulphate of soda and chloride of so- 
dium, with, in some places, carbonate of 
soda. The sulphate and carbonate of soda 
are very efiloresceiit salts and melt partly in 
their water of crystallization at a temperature 
of about 98° while they are rather sparingly 
soluble, when the temperature falls below *60°. 
Hence, during the hot weather, the reh melts 
and percolates the ground to some consider- 
able depth : hut as the weather becomes cooler, 
crystals form in this soil and form a capillary 
net-work, up which the solution travels till it 
arrives at the surface where the salt gives off 
its water of crystallization, aud falls into a 
dry powder by efflorescence highly injurious 
to vegetable life. It has been proposed to 
remedy this condition by adding nitrate of 
lime, which converts the sulphate and carbo- 
nate of soda, into nitrate of soda a delique- 
scing salt, while the lime is changed either 
into the insoluble carbonate or sparingly soluble 
sulphate of lime, neither of which are efflo- 
rescent nor in any way injurious to vegetation. 
The plains of the Punjab are vast expanses 
of alluvial clay and loam, and the main dis- 
tinction in the soils is that they are sandy, or 
as is most frequent, rich loam or clay. Rohi 
soil, is a stiff loam ; the do-shahi is the dumat 
of Hindustan and is a good quality of clayey 
soil, on which when manured, are grown 
cotton; fine wheat, barley, sorghum, zea mays, 
melons. 

Rohi is the finest natural soil, a stiff loam, 
which breaks up into large clods, 

Doshahi is the ^ dumat* of Hindustan ; a 
clayey soil, generally of good quality, ma- 
nured by cattle being folded on it ; when 
manured, it grows cotton, fine wheat, barley, 
joar, makai, melons, &c. 

Mera, a mixture of clay and sand, the 
‘ rusli’ of Hindustan, has many varieties ; 
some very good aud equal to the best * do- 
shahi,’ 

Tibbah, nearly all sand, the * bhuP of the 
provinces, worth very little, and only grows 
tlie inferior crops of moth, mash, &c. 

High and somewhat sandy tracts in the 
centres of ‘ doabs,’ and equi-distant from river 
influence on both sides, are almost universal 
called ‘bar.’ 

In the Cis-Sutlej States, the main divisions 
of the soil, to a certain extent corresponding 
to the uetnr and utar, are the low lands, 
being called ‘ khadar lands which have at 
one time been the beds of the rivers, or have 
been flooded ; and ‘ hangar,’ high land, re-^ 
quiring irrigation by wells. These great divi- 
sions are sub-divided as ^ nyain,’ loamy land 
cultivated with manure and artificial irriga- 
tion ; ‘rusli,’ good loam; < dakaii^^Aittlr- 
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lying stiff clay, productive of rice and gram ; 
and ‘bhur,’ an inferior laud with a large 
proportion of sand. Land that is inundated 
is generally unproductive for want of drainage, 
is called ‘choil.’ In some of the sandy districts, 
the names vaiy considerably. In the Gugai- 
ra district, for instance, where the soil is very 
bare, there is but little scope for all the varie* 
ties of inundated, irrigated and other lands ; 
if land is cultivable at all it is fortunate, and 
there is but little variety to distinguish. The 
most geiiernlly recognised names of the de- 
scriptions of culturable soil are ‘gusrnh,’ ‘si- 
Icand’ and ‘retli.’ In the Settlement Records, 
the name * dakar’ which is locally unknown, 
was introduced by the Hindustani ameens 
employed on the measurements. 'J'he equi- 
valent term is ‘ gusrah.’ ‘ Retli,’ as its name 
implies, is land with an excess of sand, and 

* sikand’ is a stiff clay soil, suited for rice ; it 
is called in some parts ‘ pakki chikni.’ 

The ‘kalr,’ is a salt efflorescence, which is 
observed in many places. Sometimes it ex- 
tends over large tracts of land, rendci-ing them 
almost entirely unproductive ; they are called 

* kairi zamin.’ 

Some kinds of plants like the kair soil, 
among these may be mentioned garden stocks 
and wall flowers, and other Vjrassicuceous 
plants ; and also tobacco is said to thrive. 

In the hill districts bordering on the Amballa 
d i visions, and Kotaha in th e A m bai la d i strict the 
land is divided into ‘ kulahu,’ land watered by 
kuls (water-courses supplied from an artificial 
pond formed by damming up the hill sti’eams,) 
and ‘ obar,’ which is the same as barani, land 
dependent on rain for its irrigation. 

Obar land is of two kinds, ‘ todah’ and 

* khil.’ Toda are those little hanging fields 
like steps rising one above another, and are 
built up at their lower edge with stones, and 
which are liable to destruction by being wash- 
ed down when the rain is violent. If the 
land is good, it is called ‘^awal kism’ or first 
class ; if stony and bad, ‘ duyam kism’ or 
second class. ‘Khil’ land is that which is 
broken up with the hoe on the steep slopes 
of the hill ; it is too steep to be ploughed. 
These kinds of soil are observable through 
many hill districts. 

The Kangi'a valley, locality is singular as 
to its climate, soil, and meaus of irrigation. 

In the N. W. Provinces, the deterioration 
of land by reh first attracted serious atten- 
tion in the villages along the 'Western Jumna 
Canal, and its branches, about Delhi, Paniput, 
Bohtak, and Karnal. In 1857, Mr Sherer, 
Joint Magistrate of Allygurh, went on depu- 
tation to examine the tracts of conntiy de- 
terioi-ated, and the picture presented by him 
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of the suffering in some of the villages wae 
truly deplorable* Out of 580 canal villages, 
59 or nearly 10 per cent, had been injured 
in degrees ranging from severely to partially, 
6 per cent, being severely injured. The 
maximum appeared to be reached in Paniput 
where 46 villages, or 19 per cent, were in- 
jured out of 242. The salt effloresces in 
sevoi'al parts of the Punjab, where there are 
no canals at all ; in these places it appears in 
land irrigated from wells where the water is 
very far from ihe surface. The salt itself 
consists of sulphate of soda with a variable 
proportion ol'chloride of sodium (commonsalt). 
Ill some of the instances given by Dr. O’Shangh- 
ne88}% the percentage was high at Jagu, in 
Paniput it was 20 per cent., and this con- 
sisted of abundance of carbonate of soda with 
sulf>hate, and chloride of sodium and lime. 
As far as experience goes, lands near canals, 
like the old Hosli, in the Lahore district, 
constructed at but not below the ordinary 
level of the watershed, are usually fouud to be 
free from Reh efiSloreseciice. It is admitted 
by the advocates of re-alignment, that drainage 
is to a certain extent a palliative and a cure. 
Generally speaking, tlie farmers assert that 
fully impregnated Reh land is incurable 
and valueless. In gardens and small plots, it 
has been found useful to dig out the soil to the 
depth of 2 feet or so entirely, and put in fresh. 
Dr. Brown, Chemical Examiner for the Pun- 
jab, has demonstrated that nitrate of lime 
would succeed. 

In the Punjab, the classification of land ac- 
cording to meaus of irrigation is understood 
everywhere. Even where terms descriptive of 
soil are employed, any or eveiy class of land 
may also be described as ‘chahi,’ if it is 
watered by wells ; ‘ obi,’ if by ponds ; or 
‘ chalar’ to be described hereafter ; ‘ sailabi,’ 
if by flood and inundation of rivers ; * pani 
’mar,’ if damaged by drainage floods ; and 
‘ barani,’ if dependent on rain. These means 
themselves indicate the source of the water of 
irrigation. 

The plain districts of the Punjab are sub- 
divisions of Doabs. The names of the Doabs 
are in all instances (excepting the first or Ja- 
landhar Doab) the result of a rude attempt 
to join the names of the rivers on each side 
into one word. Thus passing the Jalandhar 
Doab, between the Sutlej and the Beas, we 
come to the Bari Doab, (Beas and Ravi.) 
Then between the Ravi and Chenab, the Rich- 
nah Doab ; between the Jhilum and Chenab, 
is the Jach Doab. The last Doab up to the 
Indus, takes its name from that river, and it is 
called Sind Sagar, ‘ the ocean of the Sind* 
(Indus river), f. c., tracts of countiy between 
two rivers. 
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i*, sdjvri. 

■ or nyain, is a term applied only to 

luids in tiie vicinity of wells and villages, 
^bidh are abundantly irrigated and manured. 
Actual desert soil is called * thul.’ 

In Cis-Sutlej, the two great divisions of land 
are khadir and hangar. Khadir are low lands 
that owe their depression to having once 
been the beds of rivers, or levelled in some 
way by the influence of river action. i 

The other term, bangar, includes the higher 
lands, answering to the generic terms ‘ dcs’ 
and ‘ mahjah’. In this tract the wells require 
to be sunk deep. The water is met with at 
Aom SO to 60 feet. 

These terms are however descriptive rather 
of tracts of country according to situation, &c., 
than kinds of soils. 

‘ Nyai,’ is rich land near villages. 

* Bausli,’ is a light loam producing all crops, 
except rice. It is soft and easily worked, 
consisting of clay and sand ; it is mostly like 

' though superior to the ‘ doshahi’ in the Pun- 
jab series. 

* Bhur,* answering to ‘ maira,’ is a light 
sandy soil, the better kinds of it produce 
bajra, moth, mash, and jawnr. Low lands 
that receive the drainage of neighbouring 
uplands, and cannot cany it off so that 
it lies, are called ‘ choil.’ They are un- 
productive for want of drainage, lligli tracts 
from which the water drains off quickly, arc 
called magra and thalli. 

‘ Matyar’ is the equivalent Hindustani term 
of * rohi,’ misar of ‘ misi,’ and ‘ domal’ of 
* doshahi.’ 

In the hill districts, including both hills and 
intramontane valleys, 

The best land is called ‘ bari.’ 

The second quality of land is called * ek- 
fasli.’ 

The third quality is distinguished by the 
name * shand,’ this is allowed to lie fallow for 
two harvests, and is then cultivated only for 
&e rabi. 

The fourth kind is * math,’ it is a good 
quality of land, and is retentive of moisture, 
and will, if manured, yield tw'o harvests in the 

year. 

The flfth kind is ‘regi,’ that is mixed with 
Mnd, or adjacent to the bed of a nullah or hill 
stream, * shelah,’ which has washed down 
quantities of sand. 

The natives give the generic name * da- 
man-i-koh’ or * kaudi,’ to the low hills that 
form the bases of the higher ranges, and 
in which such hill states as Kotahah, and 
others are situate.— -Ptiw/aft Products, pp. 
138-202 ;SIeeman, Cat. Ex. 1862. 

SOINGHIKEYA, Saks. The son of Sin- 
ghika. ' 

SOIVYA, Sams. The disciples of Siva. 
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SOLA. 

SOJA, a genus of plants balongiag to the' 
natural order Leguminosie. hispidA 

{Manth), S. japonica {Savi), the DolidiCI 
soja, (Linn.), is a native of Japan and the 
Moluccas, and abundant in the peninsula of 
India, though probably introduced there. 
The seeds resemble those of the haricot^ 
Prench or kidney bean, and are used by the ’ 
Chinese to form a favourite dish called 
‘ ten-hu,’ or ‘ tau-hu,’ which looks like curd, 
and which, though insipid in itself, yet with 
proper seasoning is agreeable and wholesome. 
The Japanese call the seeds ‘ miso,’ and put 
them into soup, of which they sometimes 
partake three times a day. They likewise 
prepare with them the sauce termed * sooja,’ 
which has been corrupted into ‘ soy.’ Soy 
; is only sparingly used as a sance in Great 
Britain. It has the character of being a 
useful stomachic, ‘but not more so than any 
of the other condiments when used with 
moderation. — Engr. Cyc. 

SOJA HISPIDA, Mwnch, W. ^ A., Grah, 

S. japonica, Savi. Dolicbos soja, L„ Boxb, 

Gari kniay, Brno. Sahnea bean, Eno. 

Soy-bean, £ng. Bhut, PaKJAB. 

This plant gi’ows in the N. W. Himalaya, 
in Nepal, at Taoug Dong, in China, Japan 
and the Moluccas. It is found in the Sutlej 
valley between Bampur and Sungnaro at an 
elevation of 6,000 feet. It is cultivated in 
many parts in the north of India. This is 
the well-known Chinese bean, which consti- 
tutes Bucii a large article of trade between 
the northern and southern parts of China. 
Of all vegetable substances, it is richer in 
nitrogenous or flesh-forming matter than any 
yet discovered. The Sahuca bean, is the 
white Soja hispida. India Museum. 

SOJNA, or Dawut, Hind. 1‘he science of 
exorcism. 

SOKA, Hind. A blight, from want of 
water, when the sugar-cane dies. 

SOKKAR, a river of Nagpoor. 

SOKPA, a colony of pure Mongols. 

SOL, also Aurum, also Rex Metallorum, 
Lai. Gold. 

SOL, the sun : see Osiris. Saraswati, San, 
Surya. 

SOL, Rus. Salt. 

SOLA, Hind. Plectranthus rugostis ? 

SOLA, Bbng., Hind. 

uEacbynoraenc aapera, L, I Hedysarum lagenarium, 
.di!, lagenaria, Lour. | BmA, 

Sola, IliNO. I Pbool sola. Hunt. 

A plant of Bengal, Coromandel, Sylhet, A^ 
sam, Saharuiipoor, common in moi8Lr*^ces, 
in the rainy season. The lower n^>t of the 
stem is rough and scabrous, atil^ell as the 
legumes. The plan ts are ren^rkable for their 
light and spongy texture, ^nd seem ind^ to 
be composed almost enti^-ely of pith. The 



Aieker fitomned plants are collected in tihe 
dry mondiB of April and May, and the light 
eubstaoce applied to making some kinds of 
toysi the floats of fishermen’s nets, and 
cut ioito thin slices and pasted together, for 
making batSf which, being light and haring 
broad brims, ai*e well suited for protecting the 
head from the influence of the powerful 
Indian sun, especially if a handkerchief be 
put loosely into the crown of the hat. This 
Bubstanee has also been employed for lining 
drawei*8 of natural history, and in its texture 
very much resembles the substance called 
rice-paper, which is the pith or stem of a 
malvaceous plant cut into thin slices. Tlie 
larger plants are particularly light, white and 
spongy.— VoigL^ M. E. J. 

SO L ADI-TU RT A V A, 0(jy mumhasil i cum. 

SOLANACEiE, LindL The night-shade 
tribe of plants, comprising 7 gen., 44 sp., viz., 
81 Solanura ; 4 Physalis ; 1 Auisodns ; 5 Da- 
tura; 1 Hyoscyamns; 1 Atropa; 1 Lycium. 
Lj^cium afrum, Z., Korth Africa, Spaiu. 

„ barbarum, Z., S. Europe, Africa, N. Aaia. 
,, chineuee, Ooohiti-Chiua, Canton. 
Capsicum annuiim, Z., Jioxb., South America. 

„ baccatum, Z., Tropical America, Guinea, 
India. 

. „ chamfloceraaufl, Nees, Moluccas. 

„ fastigiatum, Biding South America. 

„ frutesceua, Z., East Indies. 

„ groHsum, Wiilde, Nepal. 

„ sinense, Jacq,, China. ^ [Mauritius. 
Solan utn ssthiopicum, Z., ^Ethiopia, China, Japan, 
„ tetrandum, 72. Br,t New Holland. 

„ macrodon, WaUf Khassya Mountains. 

„ crassipetaium, TIW/, Nepal. 

„ denticolatuin, Bhin. Sylhet. 

„ gigauteuni, Jacq,, Neilgherries. 

„ anriculatum, Ait., Madagascar, Bourbon, 

Mauritius. 

„ byrsinum ? Mexico. ^ • 

„ campechienso, Z., Campechi Bay. 

„ decemdentatiim, Roxb., Singapore, China. 

„ ferox, Z., South Concan, Coromandel, 

Bengal, Penang, Singapore, 
incertum, Dun., Benpl, Sylhet. 

„ indicum, Z.,^ All British India. 

„ jacquiui, WlMde, All British India. 

„ macrocarpon, Z., Peru. 

„ melongena, L, Palestine. 

„ nigrum, Z., Europe. 

„ nc^iflorum, Idcq., Brazil, Guinea, Mau- 

ritius. 

„ pentapetaloides, Roxb., FlraziL 

„ pseudocapsicum, Z., Madeira, 

Physalis peruviana ? 

„ Btramonifolia, Wall, Gosainthan. 

„ BQdomeum, Z., Europe, North Africa, 

North Holland. 

„ tuberosum, Z., W. Coast of S. Ameriga. 

„ verbascifolium, Z,, All India. 

„ rubrum, MiU., British India. 

„ spirale, Roxh., Sylhet, Assam. 

„ torvum, Swz., Bengal. 

LycoperBicum cerasiforrne, Dun., Peru. 

„ esculentum, MiU., America. 

„ hpinboldtii, Dun., South America. 
PhyBaliB alkekengi, lAnn., Europe, Persia. 
n angulata, Z., East and West Indies, ^ 
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PliysaliB mhuoub X., 441 Esst Indies, Arch^bgot 
Nat>ah Nsw Holland. 

„ . peruviana, Z,, Perui Bast Indies. 

pubeBcens, Z., America, India. 

„ Bomnifera, Atees, Coromandel, Conoanii 
Guzerat. 

Nicandra physaloides, Gtertn., Peru, Chili, North 
America. 

Datura alba, Rumph., All India. 

„ ferox X., Himalaya, Nepal, Cod^nHChina, 
China. 

„ inermis, Jatjq., Abyssinia. 

„ metel, Z., Canaries, Africa. 

„ stramonium, Z., South America, Europe, 
North Africa, North Asia. 

„ suaveolens, Wiilde., Peru, Chili, Mexico. 

„ tatula, Linn., America* 

Nicotiana bonariensiR, Lehm., Buenos Ayres. 

„ cerinthoides, ZTomm. ? 

„ fruticosa, Z. ? 

„ glutinosa, Z., Peru, South America. 

„ paniculata, L., Peru. 

„ plumbaginifolia, Viv., Hio Grande. 

„ quadrivalvis, Pursh., North America. 

„ rustica, Z., Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 

„ tabacum, Z., All the world. 

Petunia nyctagini flora, Juse., South Aolerica. 

Hyosciamus alb us, Z., Europe, Tauria. 

„ canariensin, Ker., Canaries. 

„ muticus, Z., Arabia, Egypt. 

„ niger, Linn., Europe, Caucasus, NorUi 

India. 

Atropa belladonna, Linn. N. Europe, Kanawar. 

Withania somnifera— ? East Indies. 

Mandragora officinarum. 

Some of this family are deleterious, some 
have narcotic qualities. The tubercles of 
such as produce them are amylaceous and nu- 
tritive. Tho leaves are generally narcotic, 
but lose that quality by boiling. The fruits 
which ai‘e red or yellow are acid and eatable, 
as the alknkcngi, tomato and capsicum : those 
which are black or purple are deleterious, as 
the mandrake, belladonna, thorn apple, hen- 
bane, cestrum, &g. Atropa belladonna, L., th^ 
suchi of the Sutlej, is found wild in Kanawar 
at 8,500 feet. It is stated to be burned in 
order to kill fleas. — Dr.J, L. Sieioarif i/.D.; 
Voigt. 

SOLANEE, a river near Landhoura, 
Kheree and Hurowrah in Saharunpoor.' 

SOLANDS, see Kyan. 

SOLANGKA is the Mongol name of the 
northern pni-t of the Sungari river, Klaproth 
in Yule Cathay, Vol. ii, pp. 267-268. 

SOL A NK I or Cluilook . Though we cannof 
trace the history of this branch of the foui 
Agnicula Rajputs to such periods of antiquity 
as the Frnmara or Gliohau, it is from the de- 
ficiency of materials, rather than any want 
of celebrity, that we are unable to place it, ii 
this respect, on a level with them. The tra 
dition of the bard makes the Solanki impor 
taut ns princes of Sooru on the Ganges, befor 
the Rahtor obtained Canouj. Their oapl 
tal was to India what Venice was to Evmp 
the entrepot of the products of botib H 
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soLAiftnc 80 uamir^ui<mim 

'^aitern ■ and western hemispheres. It fully I Khsya* mrWwt, • bnui. j Us ysa Beiir» 

rtcovered the shock «ren by Mahmud and ” Kl»y«pa»«, 


the desultory wars of his ’sncceesors ; and we 
find Sid Bao Jey Sing, the seventh from tlie 
founder, at the bead of the richest, if not the 
most warlike, kingdom oC India. The lieu- 
tenants of Shahab-n-Din disturbed the close of 
Komarpafs reign ; and his successor, Ballo 
Mooldeo, closed this dynasty in S. 1284 (a.d. 
1 228), when a new dynasty, culled theBaghela 
(descendants of Sid ^e) under Beesildeo, suc- 
ceeded. Though the stem of the Solauki was 
thus uprooted, many of its branches (Sacbae), 
had fixed themselves in other soils. The most 
conspicuons of these is the Bhagela family, 
which gave its name to an entire division of 
Hindustan ; and Bhagclkhund has now been 
ruled for many centuries by tlie descendants 
of Sid Rae. Besides Baiuloogurh, there are 
minor chieftainship still in Guserat of the 
Bhagela . tribe. Of those, Peetapoor and 
. Theraud are the most conspicuous. One of 
the chieftains of the secoud class in Mewnr 
is a Solanki, and traces his line immediately 
from Sid Rae: this is thechief of Roopnagurh, 
whose stronghold commands one of the passes 
leading to Marwar, and whoso family annals 
would furnish a fine picture of the state of 
border-feuds. The Solanki is divided into 
sixteen branches. The name of the Bhagela 
subdivision is from Bhag Rao, the son of Sid 
Rae : though the- bards have another tradition 
for its origin. — Todts Rajasthan, Vol. ipp. 
97-99. See Agui ; Komarpal. 

SOLANUM, one of the natural order 
SolanacesB. Upwards of 400 species of plants 
belonging to this genus have been enu- 
merated, including many with apparently 
very opposite properties. The esculent 
tomato, the egg-plant, and the invaluable 
potato, with the various species of poisonous 
ni^ht-shades, are found united so closely by 
botanical characters that it is impossible 
generally to separate them. The properties 
of these plants, however, do not differ in kind 
but in degree ; and the berries and leaves, 
and even the tubers when uncooked, of the 
potato, possess in a mild degree the narcotic 
properties of the poisonous night-shades. 
Many of them have also very handsome 
fiowers, and are much cultivated in English 
gardens and green-houses. S. jacquiui is con. 
aidered by the native practitioners of India as 
an expectorant ; S. bahamense is used as a 
gargle for sore throat in the West Indies ; 
8. mamosum, S. paniculatum and S. cernuum, 
have the reputation of being diuretic and as- 
tringent. In the Tenasserim provinces four 
species have been observed, but have not been 
determined*, viz. 


— Eng. Cye . ; Masrms Tenasserim, 
SOLANUM .aJTHIOPICUM, ^Ethiopian 
night-shade, is a native of Ethiopia, China, 
and Japan. There are two varieties record- 
ed : one, the j^, violaceum, is a native of 
China, and the fruit is frequently eaten in that 
country as a dessert. It has a large spheroid 
oval beny of a red colonr. The other variety 
is the S. sesculentum, having a prickly stem, 
and small yellow beiries of the size of peas. 

SOLANUM CANESCENS, DL, Rheede. 
Syn. of Solatium indicum, Linn. 

SOLANUM DIFFUSUM, Roxb., Syn. of 
var. Solanum jacquini, Willd. 

SOLANUM DULCAMARA. 

Woody night'shade. Eno. I Uoobabarik, HlKD. 
Bitter-sweet. Emg. | 

Stem shrubby, thornless, climbing, flex- 
uous ; leaves cordate, upper ones jagged $ 
corymbs almost opposite the leaves. It is a 
native of Europe, Asia and North America, in 
hedges and amongst bushes. It is plentiful in 
Great Britain, and it or a variety of it is found 
on the Choor mountain, and in the Panjub 
Himalaya at 7,000 to 7,600 feet. Its leaves, 
&c., (or those of S. nigrum,) are officinal under 
the above name. It has purple fiowers and 
crimson berries. It is a native of temperate 
climates, is a shrubby twining plant, with 
scarlet, oval, bitter and juicy beiries, which 
latter may be mistaken by children for red 
currants, a mistake that has sometimes been 
attended with fatal consequences. These are 
acrid narcotics, and poisonous in moderately 
large quantities. The young stalks and tops 
have been much used in medicine as a dia- 
phoretic and alterative, especially in the treat- 
ment of cutaneous diseases, and < in asthma ; 
in lepra, psoriasis, and similar affections, it is 
said to be employed externally with good 
effect. It is on the whole, however, an un- 
important article, and not likely to be much 
prescribed in Indian practice. — Eng. Cye . ; 
Royle ; O'Shaughnessy, p. 462 ; Dr. J. L. 
Stewart, M. D. 

SOLANUM ESCULENTUM, Dun. Syn. 
of var. of Solanum melongena, Litut. 

SOLANUM FEROX, Linn. 

S. involucratum, Bl, S. hirsutnm, Boxb. 

S. ksiocarpum, Dun. S. niamtnosum. Lour. 
Ram began, Beno. Ana ohuada, Malbal. 

Yatai-ajakulo, Cax. Anachunda, Tak. 

A scarce shrub but found on the coast line 
of Southern India. A species of wild briqjal 
(without thorns) and is eaten by the natives 
on the Malabar coast. It is used in fever and 
rheumatism.— WtRshV, p. 246. 

SOLANUM GRACILIPES, Vem. Ha- 
lun, gagra. Hind.— P otael/’aAfaiti^fioofi, Vol. 
i, p. 863. 
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SOXJlinJX 

SOLAKUM HIRSUTUM, M<ncb^ 8yn. of 
Soltuum ferox, Linm* 

SOLA^UM INC£BTUM, Dun. 
Eul>a*barik, I Maanattha-kaUe, Tam 

The leam are used as a pot-herb. The 
fruit and leaves in the preparation of chat- 
aies ; cultivated by the natives commonly. 
It contains a peculiar alcaloid, solnnine, and 
acts as a diaphoretic, diuietic and alterative, 
especially in skin diseases as pepra. — Jaf- 
frey^s Hints io Amateur Gardeners: PowelVs 
Mand^^bookj FoL i, p. 363. See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

SOLANUM INDICUM, Linn. 


BOUsmuaaBsu. 

yellow.— Dofi’s Miller^ Vol. iv, p. 444 
Jaffreys, Hints; RiddelTs Gardening. See' 
Vegetables of Southern India. 

SOLANUM MELONGENA, Linn. 


Yar. S. vigerum, Dun. 

S. pseudo undatum, Bl 


S. esculenlum, Dm, 
S.ioDgui]Qi,i2a00&.,J2A 


S. Tiolaceum, Jxxcq, 
Byakur, B«no. 


S. canescens, EL, Ehetde. 

Mulli, Tam. 

Kaka machi, Tsl. 

Telia mulaka, „ 

Telia nela mulaka, ,, 


Byaku , 

Kohi, Duk. 

IndianNight-flliade, Kno. 

Kandyaree, Hind. 

Oheru-cliunda, Malval. 

This slirub grows 
used in medicine. 

SOLANUM INVOLUCRATUM, 
SOLANUM JACQUINI, WiUde. 

van S. diffusum, Boxb. ] S. virgitiianum, ./acg. 

S. xauthocarpum, WiUde. 


all over India. It is 


BL 


Chudra kanta kari, Beno. 
Kanta kari, „ 

Dorle ka phal, Duk. 

Kutaya, Hind. 

Kuntakari, Sans. 

Kandau-gatri, Tam. 

Kundun gbatri, n 


Oundungkatri kai, 
Vakuda-kaia, 

Nela mulaka, 

„ muUaku, 

„ vakudu, 
Piniia mulaka, 
Telia U'ela mulaka, 


Tam. 

Tel. 


>• 

«» 

•t 


This 18 a low growing prickly (medicinal) 
plant, the fruit used only by tlie common 
people. — Ainslie, p. 239. 

SOLANUM LASI0CARPUM,2?Mn. Syn. 
of Sohinum ferox, Linn, 

SOLANUM LONGUM, JioxA Syn. of 
var. of Solanum melongena, FJnn. 

SOLANUM LYCOPERSICUM, Linn. 

Lycperricon esculentum, MUl, 

Pomum amori*, Blackw. 

Eng. 


SimiTakali pallum, Tam. 
Thttokkali, „ 


Wolf peach, 

Tomato, L«ve>apple, „ 

Tamatie, Malay. . 

This is chiefly cultivated by the European 
iohabitants as a valuable ingredient in soups 
end stews, also as a preserve and for sauces, 
cliatnies, garnishing, soups, &c. It produces 
the best fruit when trained on a trellis ; more 
a luxury than valuable as a vegetable. The 
large*lobed red and very succulent ben'ies, 
contain much malic acid. The plant is i 
native of South America, but it is much cul 
tivated and well-known in Southern Asia, 
United States of North America, and in 
France, Germany and Italy. Near Rome and 
Naples, yviiole fields are covered with it, and 
scarcely a dish is served up into which it 
does not enter as an ingredient. There are 
several varieties cultivated ; the best are call* 
ed the large and small cherry and pear-shaped, 
red, and &e large and small or cherry-shaped, 
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Badangan, Ab., Somais 
K ooli begoon, Bbno 
W an gee, Bombay- 

Kba-yan, Bubm- 

Egg-plant, Brin jal, Eng • 
Mad-apple, Jew*i 
apple, 1, 

Baingan, Hind.' 

Badangan, „ 

Mala iusana, Lat. 

Trong, Malay. 

Nila valuthana, Malbal. 

Several varieties of 


Valoothala, IIalbal. 

Budanjan, Fmbb. 

Hingolee, 8 aN 8. 

Vartta, Bong, „ 

Bartakoo M^otee, „ 
Wangau, SiND. 

Wambatoo, SlNOH. 

Kuthirikai, Tam. 

Valutbal^ Vankai, „ 
Vanga obiri vanga, TsL. 
Metta vankai, „ 

Niru vanga, „ 

this are everywhere 


cultivated iu the E. Indies. It is a native of 
the E. Indies, and also said to be of Arabia. 
The fruits large, ovoid, firm, innocent aud 
insipid. It is one of the most useful of In- 
dian vegetables ; and is used in culinary pur- 
poses in various ways. The large Cape va- 
rieties are the best ; require good soil and 
abundance of water. Stem herbaceous, woody 
at the base, clothed with star-shaped hairs ; 
ovate serrated leaves ; fioweriug peduncles re- 
flexed ; fertile peduncle solitary, sterile one 
racemose ; calyx eampnnulate ; corolla angu- 
lar, purple flowers, and bears large, smooth, 
shining berries, which are the shape and size 
of a small hen’s egg. S. ovigerum has the 
stem, calyx, aud leaves without thorns ; and 
ill S. esculentum, these parts are more or less 
covered with thorns. Several sub-varieties 
of both these are recorded, varying in the 
shape and colour of the fruit. The berries are 
white, yellow, red, purple and black. The 
fruit of this plant, the oval-shaped white, the 
globular-shaped white, and the purple or 
violet-coloured of both forms are used by the 
French and Italians in stews and soups. The 
natives of the Panjab regard this vegetable 
as hot and dry, it is said to prevent sleep and 
produce unpleasant dreams, owing to vitiated 
bile. Leaves are said to be narcotic .—Sng. 
Cye . ; O' Shaughnessy, p. 463 ; Gen. Med. 
Top.y p. 183 ; Jaffrey ; Hiddell ; PowelTi 
Hand-book^ Vol. i, p. 363. See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

SOLANUM NIGRUM. 


Anub-nB-salep, 
Communie, 
Night-Bhade, 
Common „ 
Garden „ 
Fox-grape, 


Ab. 

Duk. 

Eng. 


Mako, Maokoe, Hind. 
Pilak ; Kaknachi, „ 
Kuba tarbtto, Pebs. 
Kaka maobie. Sans. 
Munna takalipullum,TAK. 
Gancbie pundu, Txl. 


Solanuni nigrum grows in waste places in 
most countries. Throughout Europe it is a 
weed in cultivated ground, and is also found 
in Africa and Asia. It has white flowers, 
producing small berries of a black colour, and 
is employed as a nai'cotic by the hakems of 
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SOUSmit . 

kiWIa. The frolte ere vwy dengeroos, «ftd 
in the seme manner as those of the beiia* 
donna and mandrake. The extract -of the 
whole plant, accoiding to Orfila, acts like lac* 
tacarium. Ainslie says, the small black berry 
of a low growing species of niglit'Shade, 
although it has been reckoned poisonolis in 
Europe, is eaten by the natives of India, and 
as far as Ainslie learned, with impunity. It 
is sweetish, but not very palatable. Solaniim 
nigrum is considered by natives cool and moist, 
and is used in fever, diarrhoea and ulcers, also 
in disorders of the eye^sight, and in hydro* 
phobia, both externally and internally. It 
contains a small amount of solanine in the 
juice of the stem and berries, but it may he 
eaten as food, as in 'E ranee.'— O'Shaughnetty, 
p. 462 ; Ainslie, p. 228 ; Eng. Cye . ; PoweKs 
Hand-book, Vol. i, p. 363. See Dulcamara, 
Mako, 

SOLANUM OVIGERUM, Dun., 

Brinjal, Exo. I Wan-lcai, Tel. 

Baingan, IIinu. j 

This var. of Solanum meiongena, Linn., 
or egg plant, is distinguished from meiongena 
by its pulpy fruits, which are stated to be 
narcotic. — O'Shaughnessy, p. 463 ; Useful 
Plants, p. 410 . 

SOLANUM PSEUDO-QUINA, False 
quina nightshade, is a native of Brazil in the 
district of Curitiba, in St. Paul without the 
tropics. The Brazilians use tliis for the same 
purposes as the Quina or Jesuit’s bark. It is 
intensely bitter, and may with advantage be 
used as a substitute for that bark. — Hogg's 
Vegetable Kingdom, p. 550. 

SOLANUM PSEUDO-UNDATUM, Bl., 
Syn. of var. of Solanum melongeiui, Linn. 

SOLANUM PDBESCENS, Willde, Boxb., 
W.Ie. 

S. verbascifolium, L. 

Uruss, Be^o. Sunday-kai, Tau. 

Sboadek pulla, Dok. . Wustay-kaia, Tel. 

Katubie, Sans. Kaii uste, „ 

Mailum-chun<lay,MALEAL. Karoeswara uate, „ 
Cbunday-kai, Tau. Kasa gadi tuanu, „ 

This is about the size of a small marble 
and grows wild in tlie woods. It is some- 
what bitter and like the toodoo-vullay (its 
congener) is commonly oaten fried, having 
been previously sprinkled with a little salt 
and viater.—AinsUe, p. 288 ; Useful Plants, 
0.411. 

SOLANUM RUBRUM, Mill. 

Var. 6. melanospermum, RoA)., W. 

S. erythropyrenum, Roxb., W. 

Oaja 'diettii, Tel. I Kacbi-erra a^d Nalla 

Kaaaoohi ahatta, n I kamanchi, Tv» 

The gorkbeeis the red-seeded variety, both 
have small white flowers. Thoy^ grow 
throughout the E. Indies and E. Archipelago. 
^Vaigt, p» 511, 


. 'WQtA0lM 


Bari nutubari, 
Sfahari, 

Tingi, • 


Bnto, 


n 

ff 


SOLANUM SANCTUM, Linm. 

Lamna lut, Aa. 

Paleatine e^.fdant^ EnO. j 
Lot’a lemon, n 

Maiaghune, Huid. . 

Qrows in Palestine s supposed by Dr. Wil- 
son to be tlie vine of Deut. xxxi, 82. Also 
grows west of the Indus and in tike Salt 
il^Dge* Stem shrubby, tomentoset leavei 
ovate-repaud, oblique at the base, clothed with 
hoary tomentum on both surtaoes. Berries 
nearly globose. In some places the fruit is eaten 
fresh and in pi.ckle< — Punjab Plante,p. 160. 
SOLANUM SODOMEUM. 

Sodom egg-plant. | Apple of Sodom. 

Is a native of the north of Afriea and the 
south of Europe. Fruit white, and about the 
size of a walnut. It is very subject to the at- 
tacks of an insect which deposits its eggs 
within tile germen, and as the fruit enlarges, 
the larvse of the insect, as in tiie case of 
many otlier fruits, destroy and pulverise the 
whole of the interior whilst the rind is 
left unchanged and entire. When the flrait 
is gathered under these circumstances, it 
is crushed to pieces by the hand ; or if con- 
veyed to the lips, the month becomes filled 
with an ash-like powder, exceedingly bitter to 
the taste. To these lorries remarkable pro- 
perties have been assigned by Josephus, 
Tacitus, and others. Mandeville, an old 
English writer, says, speaking of the Dead 
Sea, “And there besyden grown trees that 
baren fulle faire apples and faire of colour to 
beholden, butte wfaosoe breaketli them or 
cuttethe them in two, he shall find within 
them coles and cyudres.” Milton finely al- 
ludes to this fruit in the iines 

“ Greedily they pluck’d 
The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Koar that bituminous lake where So'dom flamed. 
This more delusive, not to touch but taste 
Deceived ; they, fondly thinking to aUay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes." 

It seems to be quoted in Deut. xxxii, 32, 
33, aud in Isaiali, who says of the future 
Israelites, their vine is from tbe vine of So- 
dom and from the fields of Gomorrah.— £far- 
ris' Nat. Hist, of the Bible, p. 187} Voigt, 
p. 512 ; Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom, p.549. 
SOLANUM TQRVUM. 

Sunday-kai, Tam. | Wustakida, Tan, 

A weed used as a vegetable by the native^. 
— Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom, p. 550. 

SOLANUM TRILOBATUM, Z., Borb„ 

W. Ic. 

S.'acetoBSBfolium, Lam. 

3-lo:bedNighi.Bhade,ENe. Uchista kora, Tat.. 

Achudah ? Alarkah, Sams. Telia uste, 

Tuda valle, Tam. Uohehinta, 

Mnlla muste-uste, '1^. 

Boot-leaves and tendral sheoto used oedU 
cinally. 


ff 

If 
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ThefmSt, 

VovMdky lE»fi Tax. | MopndlAlnooatekl^ Til. 

is i^tid and sually being not much larger 
than a marrow fat pea^ It Ium a some- 
what bitter taste not nnlihe that of its con- 
g^ei^ tiie cfaootidaykai, and is commonly eaten 
fried* having been previously sprinkled with a 
little salt and Water.-^idinah'e, pp. 245-dd7 ; 
Uaeful Pl(tHtg,p. 411 ; Voigt, p. 513. 

SOLA.NUM tuberosum, Linn. 

Alu, Dux. Hind. Bsta-innla, Sinoh. 

Psteto, Eno. Alb gaddalb, Tel. 

Vbi: Eaatang, Halat. 

The common potato is one of the plants for 
which the world are entirely indebted to 
America. It is found native in the great- 
est abundance on the western coast of South 
America. Like most plants 'which are most 
cultivated, an abundance of varieties have 
been produced from tiie original plant, and 
in the leaves, colour of the dowers, shape, 
size, and colour of the tubers, it has a great 
tendency to depart from its normal character. 
Two other species of Solanura, namely, S. 
valenxuela and S. montanum, produce edible 
tubers, but they are little used. The potato is 
a useful esculent* contains a large amount of 
starch, and when dried it is used as a substi- 
tute for salep. It is cultivated throughout 
British India as a cold weather crop, and in 
the Himalaya up to 9,000 feet, where they 
are cooked and oaten with buckwheat. — Sng. 
Cye. ; Masori ; PowelVs Hand-hooh, Vol. i, /». 
362 ; Punjab Plants, p. 160; Voigt, p. 510. 

SOLANUM VERBASCIFOLIUM, Linn. 


S. pubescens, Roxb. 


Ola, Beas, Ravi. 

Una, Beng. 

Tiari, Chenab. 

Mttllaib'leavea Night- 
shade, • Eng. 


Kala-mewa, Hind. 

Mullum chande, 'J am. 
Rusa gaddamanu, Tel. 
Kharaw'unej Tb. Indus. 


This is a native of Asia, America, and the 
tropical parts' of Australia. Grows in the 
Siwalik tract up to 4,000 feet and W. of the 
Indus. This plant is frequently cultivated. 
Every part is covered with a powdery white 
tomentum. The flowers are white and the 
berries are of the size of small cherries, and 
used in curries. — Useful Plants, p. 411 ; 
Pdnjab Plants, p. 160 ; Hogg's Vegetable 
Kingdom, p. 551 ; Voigt, p. 511. 

SOLANUM VIOLACE.EUM, Jacq. Syn. 
ofSolauum iudicum, Linn. 


SOLANUM VIRGINIANUM, Jacq. 
Syn. of var. of Solonum jacquini, Willd. 

SOLANUM XANTHOCARPUM, Willd. 
tiar. of Solanum jacquini, Willd. 


Kandari, 

Hbt-katara 

Qiat-khatai, 


Beas. I Waramba, Hind. 

„ I Rharion maragheone, ,, 

„ I Chhoti maohari, Ravi. 

Hind, j Mahori, „ 

„ I Hamauli, . Sutlej. 
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Fruit. 

Katela, Hnn>. | Bat-katejw, Hum. 

Grows common throughout the Fuigab 
plains and occasional to 5,000 feet in the 
outer hills. The seeds are eaten, they are 
applied for bruises and earache, and the fruit 
is bruised and applied for pain. Considered an 
expectorant useful in coughs, asthma and con- 
sumption. — Powell's Hand-book, Vol. i, p. 
363 ; Punjab Plants, p. 161. 

80LARA, Hind. 

Cymbopogon iwaranuhus, I'C. laniger. Ruf, , 

Sehult. I 


These plants grow abundantly in many 
parts of the E. Indies. The smell of C. iwar- 
anchusa is that of lemons, but mol's turpent- 
iny, and is sometimes very perceptible to 
passers by. It is said to be much more 
powerful at certain seasons than at others. 
Edgeworth supposes' tliis to have been the 
Nardus of Arrian and mentions that the cat-" 
tie in the Amballa tract much like it aud 
Vigne states that near Hassan Abdul the 
people extract from it a stimulating oil, which 
is used externally in rheumatism, and is simi- 
lar to the grass oil of Nimar. 

SOLAR DYNASTY. In the northern 
part of the dominions, now called British 
India, there were, in ancient times, prior to 
the Christian era, two dynasties, wlio strove 
for mastery, viz., the Solar dynasty descended 
from Rama, and the Lunar dynasty descend- 
ed from Yadoo. Tite Solar dynasties at 
present remaining are three, viz : 

Qrahilote or Gehlote or Geholote with 24 Sahka or 
branches, of which the iSiHodia is the most distin- 
guished. The Rana of Udayapur is a Grahiloto, 
Rahtore, said to be descended from Rama by Kusa hit 
second son. It lias 24 branches, aud the maheUnja 
of Jodhpnr or Marwar belongs to this tribe. 
Kachwaha also sprung from Kusa. The rajah of 
Jeypur is of this tribe. It has 12 kotri or houses. 


The Lunar dynasty is sprung from the 
moon, through Yadu or Jadu, and is called 
Yadn or Jadu. It has 8 branches, of which 
the Jhareja and Bhatti in Cutcb aud Jeysul- 
mir are the most powerful. 

The Agnikula have four tribes and 87 
branches, viz : 


S 


Pramara with SSbraaohes I Chalukya „ 16 branches 
Parihara ,,12 ,, | Chouhon ,. 24 „ 

Among the 36 royal triltes there are some, 
the origin of which is not known, such as. 


Chaura or Cha- 
wara, 

Tak or Takshak, 
Jit or Jat of the 
Punjab, Jumna 
and Gauges, 
Hun, 

Katti, 

Batta, 

Jbalamakwnhana, 

Gohil, 


Sarwaya or Sari, 
Aspa, 

Jetwa, 

Kamari. 

Dabi, 

Gor, 

Doda, 

Gerhwal, 

Chandela, 

Bundela, 

Biigujar, 
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Sengar, 

Sikharwal, 

Bais, 

Dahia, 

Jobya, 

Mohil, 


Nikumba, 






SOLAS BTNASrr. 


TlMfbll9wia|ilUtoftlwtliirt7-ibcTCjridfMNof m itt n i i . 


( AMlent H88.* 

Chand Bardal. 

Komar Pol Cbarltha. 

KlneohlaBiUd.t 

Oonntadltittr. 

OohwdlM 

Idhshwaoa, 

Soorya, 

fioma or Chan- 
dra, 

Yadu, 

S. Chaliuraan, or 
Cholian, 
Framara, 
Clialook or So- 
lanki, 
Purihara, 
Chawura, 

10. Dodia, 
lialijore, 

Gohil, 

Dabi, 

Macwahana, 

15. Norka, 
Aswurea, 

Balar or Silara, 
Siiida, 

Sipiit, 

SO. HunorHoon, 
Kirjal, I 

Huraira, 
Bujptili, 
Dhuiipali, 

25. A^nipali, 

Jhala, 

Bhaaaola, 

Motdan, 

30. Moha, 

Kuirair, 

Kuijeo, 

Chaillea, 

Pokara, 

Niooompa, 

36. Sblala, 

BaryaorSoorya 

Bnhsa or Soma, 

Yadu, 

Caoooatha, 

5. Pramara, 

Chohan, 

Chalook, 

Chunduk, 

Silar, 

10. Abhini, 
MMCwaliana, 
Gohil, 
Chupotkut, 
Purihara, 

15. llahtore, 

Deora, 

Tak. 

Sitidoo, 

Anuiiga, 

20. Patuk, 
Pritihara, 
Didhita, 
Karitpul, 
Kotpala, 

25. Uooi, 

Gor, 

Nicoompa, 

Ki^palica, 

Kaiii, 

30. Kalchoruk or 
Koorchurra, 

Saniorit £^- 
tionOdSS. 

Icshwaoa, 

Soma, 

Yadu, 

Pramattu 

5. Chohau, 

Chalook, 

Chunduk, 

Silar (UujUlae, 
Chapotcut, 

10. Pritihara, 
Sukruiika, 
Coorpalo, 
Chundail, 

Oliil. 

15. Ptiluka, 

Mori, 

Macwahana, 

Dliutipala, 

llajpalica, 

20. Dahya, 

Ttiurunduteeoa, 

I^icoompa, 

Hooii, 

liallu, 

26. Hureal, 

Mokur, 

Pokara, 

GnaeratUDUeet 

MSS. 

Gotohar Gohil, 
Uni Gohil, 
CatliorCaPhi, 
Kiaair, 

5. Niooompa, 

Burbeta, 

Bawurea, 

Sfaroo, 

Macwahana, 

10. Datiima, 

Dodia, 

Balia, 

Bhaffel, 

Yadu, 

15. Jaltwa, 

Jareja, 

Jit or Gate, 

Solanki, 

Pramara, 

20. 

Chawura, 

ChouraBiina, 

Khaut, 

Khyera, 

26. Kawuii, 
Musaiiia, 
Palani, 

Balia, 

1 Jhala, 

30. Dahiria, 
Bahuriu, 
Sarweya Cha- 
trya tyn Sar, 
Purihara, 
Chohan, 

Gehlota, 

Pramarab 

Chohan, 

Solanki, 

6. Kahtore, 

Tuar, 

Birgrojar, 

Punhava, 

Jhaia, 

10. Yadu, 
Cuiohwaha, 
Gor, 

These sub-di- 
vide: tne fol- 
lowing do not, 
and are called 
YekaorSiugle 
Balia, 

15. Dahima, 

Dahya, 

Byce, 

20. Gherwal, 
Nicooinpa, 
Dcwut, 

Johya, 

Sikerwal, 

25. Dabia, 

Dodo, 

Mori, 

Mokarra, 

Abhira, 

30. Kalchoruk 
(Hya race,) 
Agnipala, 
AswariaorSarJa 
Bool. 

Manutwal, 

Mallia, 

Chahil, 

leshwaea, C»- 
•ooBtha, or 
Soorya^ 

Unwye, Indo; 
SoBkrOrChaiie 
dra, 

Grahiloto or 
GelOotesaohnaa 

Yadu 4 

5. Tuar 17 

Rahtore. ,....13 
Cushwalw or 
Ctttohwaha, 
Pramara ... 36 
Chahuman or 
Chohan .... 20 
10. Chalook or^ 

lanki 10 

Purihara ....la 
Chawura,Single 
Tak, Tauk, oi 
Takshac, 

Jit or Gete, 

15. Bun or Boon, 
Catti, 

Balia, 

Jhtila, 

Jaltwa or Ca- 
mari, 

20. Gohil, 

Sarweya, 

Silar, 

Dabi, 

Gor, 

26. .DodaorDorr 
Gherwal 
Birgoojur.r.. 3 
Seiigar, single, 
Sikerwal, do. 

30. Byce, do. 

Bahia, 

Johya, 

Mobil, 

Niooompa, 

KkJpali, 

36. Banima, do. 
Extra, 

Boo), 

Dahirya. 


Most of the oula or races are divided into 
numerous brauches or sucha, and these sacha are 
sub-divided into immediate clans or gotra. A 
few of the cula never ramied : these are termed 
eka, or ‘ sitiglu’ : and nearly one-third are eka. 
Ikshwaku, was the first king in tiie Solar line, 
amd, according to hindoo mythology, reign- 
ed at the commencement of the Treatu-yug. 
He was the son of tlie 7th Menu, or patri- 
arch, the offsprjng of the sun. Ills posterity 
was culled, iu consequence, the dynasty of the 
Solar princes, in the same manner as Buddha 
was reputed the head of the Lunar line. 
Modem commentators bring the time of his 
accession down to the year 1320 before 
Christ. A passage in the Agni Poorana in- 
dicates that the line of Soorya, of which 
Ikshwaku was the head, was the first colony 
which entered India from Central Asia. But 
^e patriarch Buddlia was his contemporaiy, 
he being stated to. have come from a distant 
region, and to have married Ella, the sister 
of Ikshwaku.' Amongst the Arian bindoos, 
the Kjthatrijra was a warrior branch taking 


social rank after the hiiidoo brahmins. Manu 
writing of their duties says to defend the 
people, to give alms, to sucrf^ce, to read 
the Vedas, to shun the allurements of sexual 
gratification are in a few words the duties of 
a Kshutriya. How this soldier branch broke 
up is extremely obscure, but it is generally 
supposed that none of the races now^in India 
cun trace their lineage to that tribe o*f Aryans 
though most of the Rajput families doubt- 
less belong to them. Their quarrels amongst 
themselves seem to have led to their own 
destruction. There seem to have been two 
branches of the Kshatriya tribe, the Solar who 
traced up to Ikshwaku and the Lunar who 
traced up to Buddha, who married Ha or 
Ella, daughter of Ikshwaku. TheseEshaitiya 
soldiers do not appear to have adopt^ 
brahminism readily, and the brahmins to 
overcome them consecrated by fire, on Mount 
Aboo, a warrior body who still remain, 
and are known ns the four Agoicula mjltiit 
tribes. A common spelling of the word is 
Kshatriyr. 







The etxteen chief nobles of Mewsr, their Titles, Names, Clans, Tribes, Estates, nnmber of Villages In each, and thdr ralne. 
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VjfNsa gives bat fifty-seven princes of the 
Solar line, from Vairaswats Mena to Rama ; 
and no list wbicdi bad come nnder Colonel Tod’s 
observation exhibits fur the same period, more 
than flf(jy-eight,'of the Lunar race. How dif- 
ferent from the Egyptian priesthood, who ac- 
cording to Herodotus, gave a list op to t^at 
period of 330 sovereigns from, their first 
prince, also the * sun-bom Menes !’ Iksh- 
wuku was the son of Menu and the firat whd 
moved to the eastward and founded Ayodia. 

Buddha (Mercury) founded the Lunar line, 
but we are not told who established their 
first capital, Poomg, though we are authoriz- 
ed to infer that it was founded by Poom, 
the sixth in descent from Buddha. A suc- 
cession of fifty-seven princes occupied Ayodia 
from Ikshwaku to Bama. From Yayat’s sons 
the Lunar races descend in unequal lengths. 
The Hues from Yadu, concluding with 
Krishna and his cousin Kansa, exhibit fifty- 
seven, and fil'ty-nine descents from Yayat, 
while Yoodishtra, Sul, Jarasandha and Va- 
lioorita, all cotemporaries of Krishna and 
Kansa, are fifty-one, forty-six and forty-seven 
generations, respectively, from the common 
ancestor, Yayat. The author, after the invo- 
cation to “ the mother protectress,” Om 1 
sacombbnri mnta ! says, “ 1 write the name 
of tlio thirty-six royal tribes.” The bard 
Chund says, “ of the thirty-six races, the four 
Aguipniu are the greatest — the rest are born 
of woman, but these from fire.” 

Rama of the Kamnyuna is described as the 
son of Ikshwaku and grandson of Mann. His 
original abode is described as the mountains 
of the west. lie was the first of the dynasties 
of Oudh. 

There are, as above, three solar dynasties: — 

Gruhiiote or Gchlote with 24 sakha or 
branches, of which the Sisodea is the most 
distinguished. The raua of Udayapur is a 
Gruhiiote. 

Ruhtore, said to be descended from Rama 
by Kusa, his second son. It has twenty-four 
branches, and the rajah of Jodhpur or Mar- 
war belongs to this tribe. 

The Kach’hwahu is a distinguished tribe 
of the solar race of Rajputs, who claim 
desceut from Kusa or Kushn, tthe son of 
Rama, and form the ruling race iu Amber of 
Jaypur, the rajah of which is of the Kach ’- 
hwalm clan. It has twelve kotri or houses. 

An interesting ceremony took place in 
Oodeypore on the occasion of the installation 
of the young prince as rann of Mewar. Ho 
was the grand-nephew of the late maharana 
Suroop Singh, and was the first instance in 
which the adoption policy inaugurated by 
Lord Canning had been exemplified. The iu- 
stallutiou was held in the court-yard 6f the 
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painoie. (^neral St. P. Lav«;i«nce» Governor* | BrahminMiip, eventtmllj trmatl^ed' ; the 
{^erdV agent for the ^jpQtana States, solar line first sncGumbed to atsJnflaence. 
Vas present and delivered a congratulatory The hingly power still remained with the 
address in the vernacular. Costly presents Kshatrya race, but every office in the 
from the Governor-General were given to state was filled by a brahmin, so that all 
the young prince, and the ceremony was power was virtually in their hands. The 
rendered moi*e imposing by ' 'salutes from very books which set forth the prowess, or 
Boyal artillery and the presence of a large body the noble deeds of the Kshatrya were tamper- 
. of British troops. The race was, at an early ed with, and so altered as to suit the ideas of 
period, divided into two great Solar and the the brahmins, and to familiarize those ideas 
Lunar dynasties, the former having its seat of to the popular mind. The lunar line of 
empire in Oudh, and the latter iu Delhi. The Kshatrya resisted for a longer period, the 
head of the solar line was Ikshwaku, son of pretensions of the brahmins, and this was due, 
Mauu, whose father or grandfather bore the in great measure, to the fact that it was oon- 
titleof Soorya or the Sun : and thehead of the stautly receiving fresh immigrants from the 
Lunar line, was, Buddha, the son of * Soma,’ ancestral home of the Aryans, who kept alive 
or the ‘Moon,’ who married Ila, a daughter the independent .spirit of the warrior race 
of Ikshwaku. Struggles for the pre-eminence but universal ascendancy came to the 
were canned on with sanguinary obstinacy brahmins at last. Parasu Rama, tho champion 
between these tribes. Their wars reduced of brahmin interests, is represented as having 
tlie numbers of the military class, and cleared the earth twenty-one times of the 
paved the way for tlio destruction which Kshatrya race. This hero is now said to have 
overtook it eventually. ‘ To fight,’ was the been an incarnation of deity. That their ex- 
duty of the Kshatriya, as Krishna told the termination was so fur complete as to render 
hero Aijuna, smitten with sorrow at the idea them powerless and insignificant, there can 
of slaughtering his own kinsmen in battle, be no reasonable grounds for doubt. Making 
* 0 Krishna, said the hero,’ I seek not victo- ail allowance for eastern exaggeration, it is 
ryuor a kingdom. I will not fight ! What im])Ossi\>Ie to read the Mahabhurata, without 
shall wo do with a kingdom or with life itself, feeling that a great slaughter had overtaken 
when we have slain all these ? Krishna them, and so great was it that Kshatrya 
had no such qualms. ‘You belong,’ here- widows and daughters were fain to lay their 
plied, ‘ to tho military class, and your duty is honor and their virtue at the feet of the 
to fight.’ And Arjuna fought ! The Ksha- triumphant brahmins. The pure Kshatrya 
triya of all theJkryau immigrants were the caste has disappeared from the land of 
successful opponents to braiiminical preten- Bbarata ; in the Punjab and other places are 
sions, and to the grasping after power by - still some, who affix ‘ Singh’ to their names ; 
the priesthood. To re.sist a brahmin whose and the class known us ‘Rajputs,’ claim to 
prayers were sufficient to destroy kings with be Kshatryus, but their pretensions to the dis- 
their powerful armies and elephants, was no tiuctiou are of a most questionable chai'acter. 
light matter. Yet the Kshatriya and Visvu- In Southern India, where the brahminical 
mitra successfully opposed them, so did king system w'as at no time so strong as it was 
Janeka, insisting on his right to sacrifice, in the north, it is doubtful whether the 
In a Sanscrit drama entitled ‘ Chaunekya,’ Kshatrya ever established themselves in suf- 
Chaunekya enters a royal chuttrum, and ficieut numbers to render their race powerful 
takes the place reserved for some brahmin or or conspicuous ; certainly there are no Ksha- 
other of eminence ; the princes shortly after- trya there at present. It is impossible to read 
wards enter also, and observing Chaunekya the grand old Indian epics without regretting 
seated, they order their servants to eject him, the destruction of the warrior race. In the 
which tliey did with great indignity, seizing whole range of Indian literature there is 
him by the lock of hair upon the crown of nothing so noble, or so inspiriting as these 
his head. The brahmin, maddened by rage, epics. While reading them, we are, as it 
uttered a fearful imprecation, and vovi'ed to were, brought face to face with men whom, 

. wreak vengeance on tlie sacrilegious princes ; we instinctively feel, that we could admire, 
but the only efifect this produced upon them Bama and bis beautiful wife Seeta, are 
was to cause them to indulge in most up- characters that it would be impossible to 
roarious laughter at his expense ; but in the excel i in fact they are too good for this 
career he marked out for himself, he world of ours x but what a high idea the 
never once faltered, untU be had destroyed Aryan poet had of what human nature should 
the royal family, and placed on the throne of be ? This circumstance proves (Hat, in that 
bis king, a soodra named Cbondragupta, the early period Aryan civilization had reached 
Sandracottus of the Greeks. a high state of perfection. Again, thero is 
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i 

tiie yotfEhftd Ai}an»alBO, who* whether in the 
joust or tonraainent, or on the fieU <rf battle, 

Is the very bean'ideal of a heiH). He is brave, 
jnneroos, and htghMninded. So long as the 
flght lasts, nothing daunts him, he is ever in 
the post of danger, he fights with right good- 
will, his blows descend rapidly and heavily, 
and in the spirit-stirring words of the poet, 
we almost fancy we hear the thud of his blow 
resounding from the shoulders of his foe-man. 
After the battle, .however, the sight of tho 
mangled corpses of his friends and foes, 
plunges him into deep grief, despite old 
vyasa’s attempt to place it to the credit of 
* destiny and in Aquna bowed down with 
grief for tho loss of his kindred, we have the 
type of a ti ue man. One cannot but experi- 
ence regret that the i*ace to which so great 
a hero belonged has passed away from India. 
Tod considers that the Solar and Lunar races, 
the Surya and Chandra, were established in 
India about 2,256 years before the Christian 
era, about which period (I^gyptian, under 
Mismim, b. c. 2188 ; Assyrian, 2059 ; 
Chinese, 2207 ;) the Egyptian, Chinese, and 
Assyrian monarchies ai’o generally stated to 
have been established, and about a century 
and a half after the flood. The Lunar dynasty 
of the Ra,iput races, sprung from tho moon, 
Soma, or Chandra, through Yadu or Jadu, 
is called Yadu or Jadu. It has eight 
branches, of which the Jhareja and Bhatti in 
Cutch and Jeysulmir are the most powerful. 
The dynasties which succeeded the great bea- 
cons of the Solar and Lunar races, are three 
in number ; 1st, Tho Suryavansa, descendants 
of Rama ; 2nd, The Induvansa, descendants 
of Paudu through Yudishtra ; 3rd, The Indu- 
vansa, descendants of Jarasandha, monarch of 
Rajgraha. * Tho Bhagvat and Agni Pooranas 
are the authorities for the lines from^ Rama 
and Jarasandha ; while that of Pandu is from 
the Raj-Taringiui and Rajaoli. The existing 
Rajput tribes of the solar race claim descent 
from Lava and Cush, the two elder sous of 
Rama ; and Colonel Tod does not believe that 
any existing tribes trace their ancest^ to his 
other children, or to his brothers. From the 
eldest son. Lava, the rana rulers of Mewar 
claim descent ; so do the Birgujar ^’ihei 
formerly powerful within the confines of the 
present Amber, whose representative now 
dwells at Anupshahr on the Ganges. Froin 
Cush, descended the Cushwaha princes of 
Nirwar and Amber, and their numerous 
clans. Amber, though the first in power, 
is but a scion of Nirwar, transplanted about 
one thousand years back, whose chief, the 
representative of the celebrated priuce Nala, 
enjoys but a sorry district of all his ancient 
possessions. The house of Marwar also claims 
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desoent from ^is stem, wbkdi appean to 
originate in an error of the genealogists, 
confounding the race of Cosh ^ with the 
Cansika (tf Cauooj and Caosambi. Nor do 
the solar genealogists admit this assumed 
pedigree. The Amber prince in his genea- 
logies traces the descent of the Mewar family 
from Rama to Sumitra, through Lava, the 
eldest brother, and not thi'ough Cush, as in 
some copies of thePuranaB,and in that whence 
Sir William Jones had his lists. WhStever 
dignity attaches to the pedigree, claimed by 
the Amber prince, whether true or false, 
every prince and eveiy hindoo of learning, 
admit tfie claims of the princes of Mewar as 
heir to * the chair of Rama ; and a degree of 


degree 

reverence has consequently attached, not only 
to his person, but to the seat of his power. 
When Madajee Siudia was called by the rana 
to reduce a traitorous noble in Cheetore, 
such was the reverence which actuated that 
(in other respects) little scrupulous chieftain, 
that he could not be prevailed on to point his 
cannon on the walls within which consent 
established ‘ the throne of Rama.’ The rana 
himself, then a youth, had to begin the at- 
tack and fired a cannon against his own an- 
cient abode. In the very early periods, the 
princes of the Solar line, like the Egyptians 
and Romans, combined the offices of the 
priesthood with kingly power, and this 
whether brahminicnl or buddhist. Many of 
the royal line, before and subsequent to Rama, 
passed great part of their lives as ascetics ; 
and in ancient sculpture and drawings, the 
head is as often adorned with the braided lock 
of tho ascetic, as with the diadem of royalty. 
Forisbta, also, translating from ancient au- 
thorities, says, to the same effect, that “ in 
the reign of Mahraj, king of Canouj, a brah- 
min came from Persia, who introdnced magic, 
idolatry, and the worship of the stars : so 
that there is no want of autliority for the in- 
troduction of new tenets of faith. Even now 
the rana of Mewar mingles spiritual duties 
with those of royalty, and when he attends 
the temple of the tutelary deity of his race, 
he performs himself all the offices of the high 
priest for the day. In this point a strong re- 
semblance exists to many of the’races of an- 
tiquity. There seems to be no doubt that 
amongst the Aryans, whilst they were ap- 
proaching India’ and whilst the worahip of 
nature under the Vedic system of religion 
prevailed ; the householder was his own 
priest and performed all the religious duties^ 
in sacrifices and worship. Tho head of the 
house was in fact his own household priest, 
and to the present day every head of a hindoo 
house performs all tlie religious sacrifices of 
his household. 
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SOXJDA. 

SOLAR SYSTEM. Thoprineipalel 


Time of Rota- 
tion. 


1 

Q 
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aaiaassaas 

Maas (denomi- 
nator of frac- 
tion, the Sun 
being 1.) 
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Mean dis- 
tance from 
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0- 723332 

1- 000000 
1*523691 
6-202798 

9 538152 

19*18273 

30-03627 

1 00000 

4 

00 

1 

Mercury.. 
Venus.. .. 

The Earth 
Mars...... 

Jupiter. .. 
Saturn ... 
Uranus .. 
Neptune.. 
The Sun . . 
The Moon. 


lementt. 


The Solnr, i. e. really, the eiclorcal year 
called the “ Sbubooor Sun,” or vulgarly, the 
“ Soor Sun,” of the Mahrattas that is, tlie year 
of (Arabic) months, was apparently introduced 
into the Dekhan by Toghluk Shah, between 
A. D. 1341 and 1344, and it is still used by the 
Mahrattas in all their more important docu- 
ments, the dates being inserted in Arabic 
words written in lliudee (Mahratee) charac- 
ters. 


A Sidereal year is. 

A Common .or Tropical year is... 


A liUnar Synodic month is 

A Lnnar Tropical month is 

A Lunar Anomalistic month is.. 


A Solar (averaae) day is. . 

A Sidereal day Is 

A Lunar (average) day is.. 


Days. Hrs. Min. 

Sec. 


. 365 

6 

13 

49 3 

yy 

. 365 

6 

9 

10*7 


. 366 

6 

48 

47*8 


0 

0 

0 

0 596 

yy 
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8 

48 

84*44 

yy 

. 27 

7 

43 

11-6 


. 20 

12 

44 

2*87 

yy 

. 27 

7 

43 

4*7 


. 27 

13 

18 

37*4 


1 27 

6 

6 

36 

yy 


24 

0 

0 

yy 


23 

66 

4*09 

yy 


24 

60 

28*32 

yy 

Sun 

J > 

Ravi 

vara, 

yy 


madhya graha, mean place in the Sidereal 
Ecliptic, ]^ri panchanga, the Solar Calendar, 
Ravi phala, Anomalistic Equation, Sayana, 
longitude. — Warren's Kala Sankalita. 

SOLAR A, Hind. Cymbopogon iwai*an- 
cusa. 

SOLARIUM, a genus of molluscs. 

SOL ASEE, a variety of magic square. 

SOLAYMAREE, Hind. The onyx stone. 

SOLDA also Barilha, Fort. Barilla. 
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SOLE. The Plagusia, of Tenasseriiii) ie a 
small fisb gpf the sole family that grows .to 
nine inches or a foot long. It has no pectot'fil 
fins, and the dorsal, caudal and ventral fins are 
united. The natives think that two of tliem 
always, swim together, with their flat, un** 
coloured, sides united. — Mason. 
SOLECURTUS, a genus of Molluscs. 
SOLEGNATHUSBLOCKlI,iBfee*er, the 
Sea-ueedlo of Block, a long spindle-shaped 
fish, with round needle-shaped body. 

SOLEI, Hind, Plectraiithus rugosus. 
SOLEMYA, a genus of molluscs. 

SOLEN, a genus of molluscs. 
SOLENOStOMIDiE, a family of fishes 
of the order Lophobrancliii : the order may be 
thus shown : 

0 RDKR V .— Lophobranchii. 

Fan. I. Solenostomida). 

Bolenostoma cyanopterum, Blhr.^ Zanzibar to 
China. 

„ paradoxum, Pall^ Amboyna. 

„ brachyurum, Blkr, * 

Fam. II. Syngnathidffi. 

First Group. Syngnathina. 

Syngnathus phlogon, Risso. Cape of Good Hope, 
Atlantic, Mediterranean. 

„ acuB, Z., Cape of Good Ho^ie, Atlantic 

Mediterranean. 

Bchlegclia, Kaup., Japan, China, 
alternans, Qthr,y SeychelleB. 
semifaBciatus, Gthr,^ South AuBtralia, 
Tasmania. 

temminckii, Kaup.^ Cape of Good 
Hope. 

pelagicus, Oshech, Mediterranean, 
MauritiuB, N. Zealand, China, S. 
Australia. 

modestuB, Gthr.y N, Hebrides, S. 
Australia. 

brevirostris, Rupp,^ Red Sea. 

BerratuB, Schleg., China, Japan, Siam, 
longirostris, Kaup.^ China, 
intermedius, Kaup.^ China. or Japan, 
ceylonensis, Gthr,^ Zanzibar, Ceylon, 
zanzibaronsis, Gthr.y Zanzibar, China, 
grayi, Kaup,y Japan, AuBtralicu 
tetrophthalmuB, Blkr.j Cocos. 
cyanospiluB, Blh\y Zanzibar, Mozam- 
bique, £. Archipelago, 
margaritifer, Ptrs.^ New South Wales, 
penicillus, Cant,^ Pinang. 
tapeinosoma, Blhr,y West Java, 
hunuii, South Sumatra. 

Bpicifer, Rupp,^ Indian Ocean. 
I)cecilolcQmuB, Ptrs.^ S. Australia, 
conspicillatus, Jen,, Africa to Pacific, 
martensii, Prts,, Pulo-Matjan, Borneo 
retzii,, Blkr., Celebes, 
bicoarctatus, Blkr,, Amboyna. 
budi, BOcr,, Celebes, Batavia. 
brac^rhynchuB, Kaup. 

BundaicuB, Blkr, 
vittatus, Kaup. 
fucicola, Benn, 

flavofasciatus, Rwpp,, Bed Sea. 
punctipinnis, GiU. 
tenuis, Blyth, * 

IchthyocampuB carce, H. B,, Malabar, Bengal, 
Assam. 

belcheri, Alorup., China. 
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,X^ihyooaiiipiiii^ ^calaria, Oihr.^ Australia* | 

„ filum, Othr., New Zealand, Aus- 1 

tralia. 

Kannoc^mpuB siiboaseuB, Othr., Freycenet^s har- 
bour. 

Urooampua nanas, Othr»j Manchuria. 

DoryichthyB beterosoma, £lkr.^ Borneo. 

„ boaja, Blhr,, Siam, China, Sumatra, 
Borneo. 

deokhatoides, Blhr,^ Sumatra, Borneo, 
mento, Blkr,^ Eastern Africa, Celebes, 
cuncatup, H, B., Malabar, Ganges, 
caudatus, Ptrs,^ Samar, Java, 
bheekeri, Day^ Malabar, 
auronitens, Kaup,y Macassar, 
bemsteinii, Blhr,^ Halmalieira. 
millepunctatus, Madagascar, 

Bourbon. 

brachyurus, Eastern Archipel- 

ago, Pacific. 

manadensis, Blkr.^ Celebes, 
pleurostictus, Ptr».^ Lucon. 
sciilptus, (Jthr,^ Fiji, 
dactylopliorus, Bllcr,^ Java, Amboyna. 
excisus, Kaup», Bed Sea. 
valenciennii, Kaup.^ Bourbon, 
deocata, .//. D. 
jagorii, Ptrs, 

Coolonotus liaspis, Blkr^^ Java. 

„ biocellatus, Gthr.^ Eastern Archipelago. 

„ ai'guluB, Pirs.f Johanna. 

Stigmatophora argus, Australia. 

„ nigra, Kaup., „ 

Nerophis dumerilii, Stctndachner^ Bombay 
Protocampus hymenolomus, Jlich^ Falkland Islds. 
Second Gronp, Hippocampina. 

Gaatrotokeus biaculeatus, Bl,y Indian Ocean to 
China and Australia. 

Solenognathus hardwickii, Gray^ Chinese and Aus- 
tralian Sens. 

„ spinosissimim, Othr.j Tasamania. 

„ lettiensis, Blkr, 

Phyllopteryx foliatus, S.'Australia, Tasmania 

,, eques, Othr.y Australia. 

„ tteniophorus, Gmy^ Australia. 

Acentronura gracillima, Kaup,^ Japan. 

„ tentaculata, Othr, 

Hippocampus abdominalis, Lm,^ South Australia, 
• New Zealand. 

„ antiquorum, Leach^ Mediterranean, 

Atlantic, Australia, 
breviceps, Tasmania, Australia, 
angustus, Gthr,, Frey cent’s harbour. 
novaehollandiaQ, Sicind.y N. S. Wales, 
longirostris, Cuv,, Japan, China, 
guttulatus, Cuv., Tropicjil Atlantic, 
Ind. Ocean, E. Archipelago, Japan, 
trimaculatus, Leach^ Penang, Tenas- 
serim, China Seas, 
comes, Cant,, Penang. 
Camelopardalis, Bianc,, Zanzibar, Mo- 
zambque. 

coronatuB, Schjeg,, Japan, 
lichtensteinii, Kaup,, Ked Sea, 
mohnikei, Blhr,, Japan, 
hystrix, Kanp., Japan, Zanzibar, 
erinaceus, Qthr, - — t 
fuscus, Rupp,, Red Sea. 
SOLlETELLINA, a genus of molluscs. 
SOLENOSTEMMA ARGEL, Arghel, 
of Egypt, a native of Syria. The leaves are 
purgative and are employed in Egypt to adul- 
terate senna. — Sogg. Veg. King^ VoL ii, p. 5 ; 
Simmonds. See Cassia. 
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SOLFATO D1 FEBBO, It. Sulphate of 
iron, Green copperas.* 

SOLIGABU, according to Buchanan are a 
rude tribe inhabiting the southern ghants, 
which separate Coimbatore from Mysore.—* 
Hindoos^ Vol. i. See India. , 

SOLI KORAWA, see India, Eorawa. 

SOLIMAN, H mahomedan merchant who 
travelled to India several times and who 
wrote A.D. 850. He notices the abstaining from 
wine of tlio hindoos. He voyaged to India 
and China, in the beginning of the ninth cen> 
tiiry. His principal establishment was pro* 
bably at Busrah. — Ell., Hist. p. 7 ; India in 
the 15th Century. 

SOLIMAHI, is said to be the name by 
which the A rabs call the Affghans. 

SOLIMAN MOUNTAINS. The Soli- 
tnan range commences at Ihe lofty mountain 
which has derived the name of Suffaid £oli, 
or White mountain, from the snow with 
which it is always covered. Suffuid Kob stands 
to the sou tb of the projection of Hindoo Koosb, 
and is only separated from it by tlie valley of 
the Kabul river, from which it rises with a 
very steep acclivity. It is connected with 
Hindoo Koosh by the hills of the Otmaun- 
khail, and other subordinate ranges extend* 
ing across the Kabul river, in which they 
cause numerous rapids, in some places almost 
amounting to cascades. Ou tliese grounds, 
the Soliman range ought, perhaps, to be 
regarded as a branch of Hindoo Koosh, and 
even as a contiuuation of Bcloot Tagh, but 
it will, nevertheless, 1)6 couvenient to con- 
sider it separately. From Suffaid Koh, the 
highest ridge of the range runs south-south- 
east, and passes through the Janjee country 
near Haryab, twelve miles south of which it 
is pierced by the river Koorrum. The Aff- 
ghans more frequently call the Suffaid Koh 
mountaiu, Speeugar. The former has the 
same meaning in Pushtu that the latter has in 
Persian. The height of the Soliman range, 
though much inferior to that of Hindoo Koosh, 
is still considerable. The part inhabited by 
the_Wuzeeree eJan, is probably as much raised 
above tlie surrounding country, as that which 
belongs to the Jadraun ; but its absolute height 
is inferior, as the country at its base slopes 
much to the soutliward. In the southern part 
of the W uzeeree country, where this range is 
passed through by the river Gomul, it is low 
in both senses, but it rises again in the Shee- 
raunee country, and forms the lofty moun- 
tain of Cussay Ghur, of which the Tukht-i- 
Soliman, or Solomon’s Throne is the highest 
peak ; snow lies on this peak for three months 
in the year, and on the surrounding moun- 
tains for two. The country of the Zmnrree 
is certainly as high as most parts of Cosaay 
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J^hor. Iliero aro two minor rao^s {wndlel deep and rapid river. The Farittli-rbodl^ 
to the range of Soliman, which accompany near that Ia8t»mentipned, and is a mnoh more 
it on its eastern side from tiie sontheru considerable stream. It is uncertain whether 
borders of Affghanistan, as far at least as it reaches the lake of Seestan or is lost in the 
Eughsee, in latitude 82^ 20*. The first of sands ; bat, in either case, its conrse is not 
these ranges is lower than the principal less than two hundred miles long. The plain 
ridge. The second is still lower, and be- of the 'Indus from the sea to Sungur is 
tween it and the first is a rugged countiy included in Sind. The part which extends 
which is cultivated by the Sheeraunee. Ail from the sea to Shikarpore, is called Sind, by 
of these ranges are pierced by valleys which the British ; more properly. Lower Sind, 
run from the high country on the west and From Shikarpore, inclusive, to Sungur, is 
send out streams into Damann : other streams called Upper Sind. The part of it which 
rise in the principal range and run through lies to the west of the Indus, is chiefly in- 
valieys which cat the lower ones. habited by Beluches ; and, with the exception 

The next branch, which may be called the of a small tract nortli of Shikarpore, is 
Salt Range, shoots out from the south-eastern directly under the government of Cabul. 
side of Sutfoid Koh, and extends in a south- Above Sungur, as far as the eastern branches 
easterly direction, by the south of Teeree to of the Soliman range, is Damaun. The hills 
Kala-bagh. It there crosses the Indus, south of the Salt Ifitnge, aud the plains and 
stretches across part of the Punjab and ends valleys which they enclose, are also generally 
at Jelialpoor, on the right bank of the Hy- included in Damaun. The plain, imme- 
daspes. It becomes lower as it gets farther diately on the right bank of the Indus, 
from the mountains of Soliman. This range and north of Sungur, is inhabited by tho 
is both higher and broader than the last. It Beluch ; and is sometimes distinguished from 
abounds in salt, which is dug out in various Damaun, aud called hy tlie Beluch or 
forms at different places. To the eastward, Hindustani name of IMuckclwaud. Da- 
it yields a rock salt of a brownish colour, maun is then only applied to the skirts 
which is imported into Hindustan, and known of tho hills, which indeed is the original mean- 
by .the name of Lahore salt. Between the ing of the word. In this sense, the southern 
range of 34° aud the Salt Range, lie some part of Damaun is inhabited by the Stureeau- 
plains and valleys, belonging to tho tribes of nee, after whom, to the north, are the Bau- 
Bungush and Khuttok. I'hey slope towards boor, Meeauukhail, G-undehpoor, Doulutkhail, 
tlie Indus, but are separated from the river by and Murwut ; all Affghan tribes. To the 
a low range of hills running north and south, north of the latter, and along the utmost bound- 
In tho northern part of the space between the ary of Damaun, in this extended sense, are 
Salt Range and that of Funniallee, the valleys the Affghan tribes, who inhabit Khost, Dour, 
of Dour, Bunuoo, Shutuk and Esaukhail, de- and Bunnoo, and that of Esokhail. In 
scend like stops from the Solimanee ridge to the same extent of the Solimaun range, live 
the Indus. The gi’eatest of the rivers, which the Zmurree, Sheeraunee, Wuzeeree, and 
mn through the west of Affghanistan, is the Jadraun. The Janjee aud Toree inhabit a 
Helmund, or Etymander. It rises at Koh-i- deep valley, which appears to be cut by the 
Baba, twenty or thirty miles west of Cabul, KooiTum in the Soliman range ; between 
on the eastern edge of the Paropamisan range, the salt range and that of 34% are hills and 
It runs through those mountains for upwards valleys, inhabited by the tribes of Bungush 
of two hundred miles, and then issues into and Khuttuk. The latter, in some places, ex- 
tbe cultivated plains of the Dooranee. This tends to the south of ihe salt range, and 
tract, however, is not at the place alluded to, even crosses the Indus about Mucknd. To 
of any great breadth ; and the Helmund' soon the north of the range of 34* is the rich and 
enters a desert,' which extends to its termina- extensive plain of Peshawur, watered by tlie 
tion in the lake of Seestan. The immediate river of Cabul, and bounded on the east by 
banks of the Helmund, and the country within the Indus. The Khuttuk extend over the 
half a mile or a mile of them, are everywhere south-eastern part of this plain. The northern 
fertile, and, in most places, well cultivated, part belongs to the Eusofzyes, who inhabit 
The whole length of the conrse of the Hel- also the countiy among the hills of Boonere,' 
mund is about four hundred miles. Though Swaut, and Punjeora. Some of the Eusofzye 
fordable for most part of the year throughout tribes extend to the east of the Indus. The 
the whole of its course, the Helmund is still rest of the plain of Peshawur belongs to cer- 
a considerable stream : even in the dry season, tain tribes, often comprehended in the name 
it is breast-deep at the fords nearest to the of the tribes of Peshawur. The plain of 
place where it leaves the mountains ; and, at Peshawur is bounded on the west by the sul^; 
the time of the melting of the snows, it is a ordinate range, which crosses from Hiula 
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Soi9i^ tp. Si^i4 Koh* The sontheni of 
these hills, which is uak^iend barren, helongs 
to the upper Momunds. The northei’a part is 
covered with pines, and belongs to the Ot- 
maunkh^. To the west of this'range of hills, 
is the spacions valley of Bgjonr, which runs 
into that of Punjcora, and which is surmount* 
ed (m the west by the southern projection 
from Hindu £oosh. On the right bank, there 
is first the country, of the Khyberee ; and, 
farther west, the rich plain of Jellallubad. 
West of Jellalabad, are Gundamuk, and 
Jugdilluk, which, with all the high countiy, 
extending' from the plain of Cabul to the 
hills of the Khyberee, bounded on the south 
by Suf&id Dob, and on the north by the plain 
on the Cabul river, is called Kimgrahaur or 
Nungnehaur. Tho Cohistaun of Cabul has 
been described : south of it, is the plain of 
Cabul, which is spoken of as enchanting by 
all who have seen it. It has the Faropamisan 
mountains on the west, part of the Kohistaun 
on the north, the valley of the Cabul river, 
and the hills of Miugrahaur and Logur, 
connected with the range of Soliinaun on the 
east. There is no marked limit between the 
bason of the Abistadeh, and the countiy 
west of the meridian of Mookkoor ; the 
latter, however, has a western inclination. 
It is included between the Faropamisan 
mountains and the range of Khojeh Amraun, 
and may be divided into the valley of the 
Urghessaun, that of the Turnuk, and the high 
country between those rivers. The former is 
not broad, nor remarkably fertile : it slopes to 
tho north-west. It is inhabited by the Doorau- 
uaee ; and the month of it extends to the 
neighbourhood of Candahar. To the south- 
east of it, is a hilly and pastoral country, ex- 
tending to • Shorabuk. The country be- 
tween the Urghessaun and Turnuk, is com- 
posed of the ranges of Alookkoor and Torkau- 
nee, and the plains which they enclose. The 
general slope of the val ley of Turn uk, fx'om Moo- 
koor to Kelauti, Ghiijie, is to the south-west. 
The breadth of this valley is about sixty 
miles, and the length of the part I have de- 
scribed is very little more. It is inhabited 
by Ghiizie. The whole of the countiy from 
Kelat-i-Ghilzie to Herat, except Seeahbund 
and Subzaur, is inhabited by the Dooranee 
tribe. Returning to the neighbourhood of 
Ghuznee, we find Zooimool divided from 
Sirufza on the south, by a branch from 
£oh-i-Soliman. Sirufza Oorghoon and Wauna 
have been described as descending in stages 
to the Gomul. They are divided from each 
other by branches of the Solimoni moun- 
tains, find have little cleared plains among 
mountaius, covered with forests ■ of pines. 
They fire high and cold countries ; but 
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all tiiese ipiditiea ir» feaad less ^ (he 
southern ^rts thim the northern. Sirufza 
belongs to the Kharatee tribe of the Ghii- 
zie, as does the southern part of tiie plain 
of Oorghoon, under the name of Seroba. 
Oorghoon itself belongs to the.Fermooliees, 
a Persian tribe. Wauneh belongs to an- 
Affghan tribe called Dumtaunny. To the> 
west of Wauneh, beyond a range of hills, is 
the mountainous country of Mummye, the: - 
slope of which is east towards the Gomul. . 
Mummye is divided on the west by the same 
branch which passes to the west of Sirufza^. 
from the basin of the Abistadeh. ZawnrS' 
is much narrower than Tul-Chooteeallee, but 
both are fertile, and inhabited by the Speen 
Tereen, a division of the Affghan tribe that 
possesses Pisheen. On the north-east, Zhobe 
opens on the valley of the Gomul, and on 
the east it has the hilly countries under 
the Solimaun range, the most northerly of 
which belong to tlie Hun'epaul division of. 
the Sheeraunee, to the south of whom are a 
division of the Bauboor, and then Caukeiy 
in some places mixed with Belueh. 

Pesbawur is situated on a low plain, siir- 
rounded on all sides except the east, with hills. 
The air is consequently much confined, and! 
the heat greatly increased. In the summer of 
1809, which was reckoned a mild one, the 
thermometer was for several days at 112** 
and 113”, in a large tent artificially cooled, 
which is as high us in the hottest parts of 
India. The duration of this heat is not, 
however, so gi-eat as that of an Indian sum- 
mer, and it is compensated by a much colder 
winter. To the south of tho Berdooraunee 
country, Bunnoo appears to he as hot as 
Peshawur, and the Esaukhail perhaps hotter., 
Khost and Dour, as they are higher than 
Bunnoo, are probably cooler. The Murwut 
country is made up of bills and plains, and 
consequently has not a uniform climate. The 
plains, at least, are very hot, and parched up, 
by the heat of summer. Largee was fitr from 
cool, even in January. ThU winter of Da- 
maun is very agreeable, being colder than 
any part of Hindustan. Frost ‘is common 
iu the morning. The ‘name of Affghan, is, 
probably, modern. It is known to the Aff- 
ghans themselves only through the medium 
of the Persian language. Their own name 
'for their nation is Pushtu ; in the plural, 
Pushtauneh. The Berdooraunee pronounce 
this word Pookhtauneh ; whence the name 
of Pitan, by which the Affghans ore known 
in India, may probably be derived. All ac- 
counts agree t^t they inhabited (he moun- 
tains of Ghore at a veiy remote period, and', 
they seem early to have possessed the moqp- 
tains of Solimaun ; which term, in its moet 
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exteo^od s6Dsei eompre bends all the southern 
iponatains of Affghanistan.*--^/jnAi»*toiie’s 
Kingdom of Cabut, pp- 99-108, 115-16, 
191-25, 132, 135, 151-52. 

. SOLLYA HETEBOPHYLLA, one of 
the Pittosporsoess, ornamental little shrubs 
with bright blue bell flowers, cau be grown 
* in a loamy soil, and are propagated by seed 
or cuttings. — Riddell, John's Ind. Arch., Vol. 
i, p. 289. 

SOLIM, are supposed to be the aborigines 
of Siberia, and are described by Bell under 
the name of Tongusians. — Staunton's Nar- 
rative, p. 66. See India. 

SOLO, Ros. Bacon. 

SOLOMON, the son of David, was king over 
the Judah and Benjamin tribes of the Hebrews 
or Israelites. He is famed in history for his 
building of the temple of Jerusalem, for his 
great wisdom and great wealth. He began to 
build the temple b. c. 1014. He founded 
Hamath in the country of Galilee, and Tad- 
mor in the wilderness, or Palmyra, and many 
other cities of store, (I Kings ix ; v, 8,) (II 
Chron. viii ; v, 4,) or emporia, for tlie com- 
merce of India, and Tyre, Sidon, and all 
the surrounding nations. His father David had 
introduced the custom of a vast polygamy 
which Solomon continued. His commercial 
.trausactions extended down the Red Sea to 
India and the Aurea Ghersouesus supposed to 
be Malacca. — Arrian Periplus, p. 152 ; Peti- 
nant's Hindustan, VoL i, p. 4. See Hindu, 
Kamran, Saba. 

SOLOMON’S POOLS, are three large 
reservoirs built on the slope of a hill about 7 
miles S. from Jerusalem. 

SOLOMON’S SE.4L, Convallaria polygo- 
natum. 

SOLOMON’S TEMPLE, of Cashmere, stands 
on the summit of a little hill to the east of 
' Srinagar city. Its height is 6,263 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

SOLOMON’S TEMPLE in Jerusalem, 
was dedicated to Bal, and all the idolaters of 
that day ^pem to have held to the grosser 
tenets of modern hinduisra, 

“ Poor his other name, when he enticed 

“ Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile.” 

— To Js Rajasthan, Vol. i,p. 76; Paradise 
Lost, Booh /. 

SOLO, or Sulo archipelago. North-east- 
ern Indonesia comprises Formosa to the 
Solo Archipelago and Mindanao, all included, 
and embracing the Philippine and Bisayau 
groups, &c. From all historic times uninter- 
ruptedly to the present day, the sea basins 
whose ethnic influence has been in operation, 
are the Chino, Malacca, Java, Mangkasar, 
Sulo, Mindoro, Molucca, Banda, Papua, Jilolo, 
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Fapoan, Baptn AhstralUm and BspiwlfieR)-' 
nesian seas, and the Arobipelagian seas of 
Johore, the Trans-Javan or Timorean chain,, 
the Bisayan group, the Moluccas, Eastern' 
Melanesia and the different Polynesian and 
Micronesian groups. All of these ai'e broad 
highways throughout the Archipelago^ permit 
foreign navigators and the natives of the 
islands to traverse them freely and permit of 
constant intercoui'se with- the rivers on the 
continent, thereby bringing the whole under 
the operation of foreign civilizations, and, 
opening as they do info each other, they are 
as broad highways traversing the whole 
Archipelago in different directions, and unit- 
ing it, both for foreign navigators and for the 
more adv^auced and enterprising of its native 
communities. The most important ocean 
stream of the western pacifle is the Great 
Solo, which winds through a course of 356 
miles, though traversing only 140 miles from 
its rise to the sea. Along the waters are floated 
flat-bottomed boats, bearing from 5 to 200 tons; 
some of them well-built, and furnished with 
cabiiis. Solo, or Sulu, is an island of the Sulu 
Archi pelago. Sooloo equals Cagayan in beauty, 
surpasses it in the cultivated richness of its 
slopes, while an improved magnificence is 
communicated toil from the mountains in the 
interior. Its length, from east to west, is 
about ten leagues, and its breadth four. There 
is a good sprinkling on the sea of fishing and 
trading bouts of picturesque build and rig. 
In 1775, the Sooloo people attacked and 
drove the British fi-om Balambangan. Sooloo 
had, even tiien, long been un emporium 
not only of regular traders from most nar 
tious, but the head-quarters of piratical ma- 
rauders who there found a ready market for 
enslaved victims and heterogenedus plunder, 
and whose descendants, to this day, are both 
proud and emulous of the deeds of their 
ancestors. — Keppel's Indian Archipelago, ■ 
Vol. i,pp. 56-57. See India. 

SOLOll, is an island lying to the east of 
Flores and to the north of Timor, under 
which presidency it is placed. The inhabit- 
ants of the coast of tliis island are inahome- 
duus in name, but they are nevertheless hard 
arrack-drinkers, and gain their livelihood by 
fishing, the produce of which they exchange 
with the mountaineers for maize, the pro- 
duction of the ground, which the population 
cultivate for their subsistence, the soil there 
being of too volcanic a nature to grow rice. 
These inhabitants of the shore are hardy 
mariners and fishers, and think nothing of 
approaching the whale with their little bouts, 
eight feet long, to attack the unwieldy monster 
and tow him to the shore. The village 
which most applies itself to the whale^shery 
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k 'Jj uuk t m vA tiM DorA-eMft part of the 
ielMfd of Solor, and lying witiliin tiie Strait 
It is the largest, most prosperous and most 
popoloas. The four other mahomedan vil* 
uiges are Layayong, Andanara, Lamahala and 
Trong, Jof which the three last are situated on 
the island Andanara. The coast tribes of Solor 
are remarkable for their skill in managing 
their prahu and canoes, and are the most 
expert fishermen in these seas, frequently 
capturing the black-fish, a small variety of the 
cachalot, or sperm-whale, which no other 
fishermen in these seas will venture to attack. 
The blubber or fat obtained from them is used 
as food, and also as an article of barter with the 
inland inhabitants ; and the oil and spermaceti 
is sometimes disposed oiF to the Bughi and 
Macassar traders, who prefer it to cocoanut- 
oil for burning in their prahus. Several Solor 
fishermen are always to be found at Coepaiig, 
the Dutch settlement on Timor, chiefiy iu the 
service of government, from whom they 
obtain a fixed allowance of rice and maize. 
These men, who are relieved by others every 
year, are sent in compliance with an old 
treaty, by which the coast natives of Solor 
agreed to furnish an annual quota of men for 
the public service. As all the youths have to 
take their turn, the system makes them ac- 
customed to intercourse with Europeans, and 
is attended with very beneficial results. — 
Journ. of the Ind. Arch.^ No. xii. Dee. 1850, 

f ip. 766-767 ; Mr. Earl. See Archipelago, 
ndia, Timor, Lant. 

SOLOTO, Bus. Gold. 

SOLTYKOFF, Prince, a Bnssian noble 
who travelled in India in 1841, and wrote 
Voyage dans I’lndie. 

SOLV, Dan. Silver. 

SOLUNKI, a Rajput tribe, see Ehatri, Raj- 
put, Solanki. 

SOM, Beng. Sarcostemma viminialis. 
SOM, also Sum, An. Allium sativum, 
Linn. Garlic. 

SOMA, the juice of the moon plant, Sar- 
costemma vimiuiuiis, an iutoxicating drink 
ofiered by the ancient hindoos to their gods : 

The gods themselves with pleasure feel 
King Soma’s influence o’er thorn steal ; 

And Indra once, as bards have told, 

Thus sang in merry mood of old. 

This Soma is a god ; he cures 
The sharpest ills that man endures. 

He heals the sick, the sa<l ho cheers, 

He nerves the weak, dispels their fears, 

The faint with martial ardour fires, 

With lofty thoughts the bard inspires. 

The soul from earth to heaven he lifts 

So ^eat and wondrous are hie gifts. i 

Men feel the god within their veins. 

And cry in loud exulting strains ; 

“ WeVe quaffed the Soma bright, 

“ And are immortal grown ; 

*' We've entered into light, 
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** And an tile gods have known. 

“ What mortal now osn harm, 

“ Or foeman vex os more ? 

“ Through thee beyond alarm ■ 

‘Immortal god we soar.” 

Thus personified the Soma god, beara 
a certain analogy to the Greek Dionysus. 
The two verses above are a nearly literal 
translation of Rigveda, viii, 48, 3. The 
Somn plant of the Vedas is the l^rcostigma 
brevistigma, W. ^ A. It derives its name 
from the circumstance that it was gathered 
by moon-light. An intoxicating beverage 
was brewed or distilled from it. The, Rig 
Veda, ix, says. The purifying Soma, like the 
sea rolling its waves, has poured forth songs 
and hymns and thoughts.” 

It was gathered by moonlight, henceits name 
from Soma, Sans., the moon, and carried to 
their homes on carts drawn by rams, and a fer- 
mented liquor was prepared by mixing its 
juice, strained through a sieve of goat’s hair, 
with barley and clarified butter or ghee. This 
beer or wine was used at all their religious 
festivals, and was* used by tlie rishis, at their 
meals. The Soma sacrifice was an ancient 
Aryan rite, a sacrifice to Indra (Zeus). It 
was an intoxicating potion, consisting of fer- 
mented j uice of plants mixed with milk. The 
Soma juice and its effects is repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Vedas, (Vol. i, pp. 21, 139, Vol. 
ii, pp. 169, 233 and 260 ; and VoL iii, p. 
470. Indra, according to Bunsen, (iii, 587, 
8, iv, 459), is the prototype of Zens, and was 
a personification of ether. Soma was ofiered 
to, him in sacrifice. The leafless asclepiad 
Sarcostemma viminialis, has white flowers in 
terminal umbels, which appear during the 
rains in the Dekhan. The Soma juice was 
the oblation, or libation, of the Vedic worship 
and the Homa of the Farsi ; and allusione 
to it, are met with in almost every page, of 
the Vedas. The use of the Soma in their 
worship seems sufiiclent to indicate the origi- 
nal country of the Arians. Drinking the 
juice of the plant is a holy ceremony, to 
which constant allusion is made in the Vedas, 
and not uufrequently in Manu. Prof. H. H. 
Wilson (Introduction to the Rig-veda, p.36) 
says, “ The great importance attached to the 
juice of this plant is a singular part of the 
ancient hindoo ritual. Almost the whole of 
the Soma-veda is devoted to its eulogy, and 
this ic lio doubt little more than a repetition 
of the Soma-mandala of the Rich Veda. The 
ouly explanation of which it is susceptible is 
the delight which the discovery of the exhi- 
larating properties of the fermented juice of 
the plant must have excited in simple minds 
on first becoming acquainted with its efihots.** 
The veneration of the Soma-plant does not 
appear to have proceeded from any worriiip 
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of the xhoon or planets, which aro not, like 
the sun, objects of special adoration in the 
Veda. The Soma is mentioned in the fol- 
lowing passages of Manu, iii, 85, 158, 180, 
197, 257 ; V, 96 ; vii, 7 ; ix, 129 ; x, 88 ; 
xi, 7, 12. All the ancestors of the brahmans 
are styled Soma-pa, * moon-plant drinkers.* — 
Bunsen^ s Egypt ; BtidhaH)ara^ Wednesday^ 
p. 6. Rig-Veda ; William^s Story of Nala^ 
pp, 247-8. See Budh, Chandra, Gayatri, 
Graba, Hindoo, India, Rajput, Solar Line, 
Lunar Line. 

SOMA, or Chandra, the Moon : Budd’ha is 
ope of the names of Mercury — also a godhead, 
also the founder of a religious sect, which is 
followed in different parts of India, and in all 
China. The epoch of the institution of 
Buddha’s religion is referred to the year 540 
before Christ. According to hindoo my- 
thologies, one Buddha was the son of Soma 
(the Moon) and the head of a dynasty, called 
on that account, the Lunar line of princes. 
He flourished in the beginning of the Treta 
yug. Modern commentators place his birth 
in the year 1424 before Christ. 

SOMA DEVA BHATTA of Kashmir, 
collected the popular stories current in his 
lime and published them towards the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century under the title 
of Katha-sarit-sagara, the Ocean of the Rivers 
of Stories. 

SOMAJII, From the religious septicism 
which is the most remarkable result of 
western education in Biilish India, has 
sprung a sect of free-thinkers, among yie 
more thoughtful and earnest of the hindoos, 
which, from the great progress it is making 
and the high character of its morality, bids 
fair to become a power destined to have a 
great influence over the future of educated 
India. Thinking men cannot rest in mere 
barren disbelief, but must carve out for them- 
selves some system which, either from its 
intellectual charms, or its apparent suitability 
for enabling a man to find some moral rest 
among the difficult problems of human exist- 
ence, will command at least their passive 
submission if not their active love. Just 
such a system of high but barren morality, 
well-fitted for the intellectual, forgetting and 
scorning the ignorant, lias, under tlie name of 
Brahmoism or the Soma j, taken the place of the 
old Puraiiic superstition in tlie minds of the 
eduqpted Bengalee people. TheBrahmo soci- 
ety resembles in its organization of preachers, 
members and hearei’s, the various sects of 
Christians. They eschew idolatry in every 
form, build chapels on the model of a 
Christian church, and except that the Bible is 
seldom referred to and Christ is only treated 
as a great and good man, would seem to be 
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an Indian form of a Christian oommnnKy* 
They have fixed paid ministers, lay itiner- 
ating agents who receive no salaiy for their 
labour of love, and now have ^adopted the 
missionary agency of the European churches; 
the committee of the Calcutta Brahmo Somaj 
determined to send out a few trained mission- 
aries for the propagation of theism. The chief 
difficulty they had to contend with so long, 
was the general unwillingness of devout 
Brahmos to accept a farthing from the funds 
of the church. To meet their conscientious 
scruples the president of the Somaj under- 
took to offer special contributions from his 
own pocket for that object. This arrange- 
ment, however, will not affect the gra- 
tuitous character of Brahmic ministration. 
The work of ministration will continue to 
be, as heretofore, a labour of love ; intelligent 
and pious men, destitute of means of livelihood, 
will be selected and employed on moderate 
pay for the propagation of Brahmic know- 
ledge and worship. About the year 1870 
the society had, as members, the most ener- 
getic, well-informed, and respected of their 
countrymen, many of them being men of high 
social position and gi'eat wealth. Sadagopah 
Charloo of Madias though outwardly a strict 
hindoo, mentally believed in something far 
higher and purer tliaa the superstition of the 
masses around, and took refuge in what in 
Southern India is called Vedaiitism, which 
pretends to extract from hindoo fables a clear 
and worthy idea of God, and of the relation 
that man ought to hold towards him. This 
Vedautism only stopped one step short of 
Brahmoism at present, tliough it is one of 
the steps through which the latter has gone. 
The founder of the BrahmoSomaj was Rararao- 
hun Roy, a man of great abilities." He studied 
the Vedas in Sanscrit, the Koran in the Arabic, 
and the Bible in the original Greek and 
Hebrew. The result was that he became a 
believer in one great and pure God, whose will 
was revealed in the Vedas, but was most 
easily explained and illustrated in the Bible, 
which, tliough not the most sacred, was in- 
comparably the most elevated in its relation 
to man. llenco he aljured liindooism in its 
modern form, with all idolatry and polythe- 
ism ; and, while publishing a book entitled 
* The precepts of Jesus the guide toHappiness,' 
gave his assent to the Vedas as his religious 
guide. With wonderful industry and energy 
ho then endeavoured to propagate his new 
faith, and for this purpose translated all the 
more religious portions of the Vedas into 
Bengalee, deliberately entering on the path 
of the reformer much in the same spirit as 
did Wyckliffe in England. His desire was 
to bring the people back to the pure faith of 
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their attoestor8» which had been corrupted by 
a hqadred generatioua of brabminical forge- 
ries. Wherever he went bis faith was Die 
theme of his coarsot while his house was a 
centre of discussion with all who chose to 
come. . His energy and zeal were, however, 
lost upon his countrymen, who could not un- 
derstand such feelings. Strange to say, how- 
ever, he was more successful with Europeans 
and, by degrees, gathei’ed round him a little 
cifcle of believers in the divinity of the Vedas, 
and purely human character of the Bible. 
Stranger still, one of his first converts was a 
missionary named Adams, who was for some 
years the high priest of the party, under the 
presiding genius of Bammohun Boy. Accord- 
ing to Dr. DufiT, to whom we are indebted 
for much of our knowledge of this sect, their 
first place of meeting was the office of the 
‘ Harkaru,’ newspaper, whose editor, we pre- 
sume, was one of the initiated. Thus mat- 
ters went on for some years w'ith but little 
change. They called themselves “ the Uni- 
tarian Church of Calcutta,” and, when Eam- 
mohuu Boy went to England, ho was on the , 
strength of this title, received by the Unita- 
rians as a brother ; while most persons look- 
ed upon him as a Christian, though of an 
heterodox section. The only bond between 
him and the English Unitarians, however, 
was one which mahomedans and many others 
might claim as common to them ; for in 
every other respect, except his belief in the 
unity of God, Bammohun Boy was altoge- 
ther opposed to those of the same denomin- 
ation of Britain. As time passed on the Somuj 
altered its character. Its European adher- 
ents fell away or went home, and in their 
place came, about the year 1 840, a large in- 
fiux of hifldoo disciples. The sceptical 
movement had in the minds of the more 
thoughtful of the alumni of the Calcutta 
High School, gone through its cycle. Infide- 
lity had found its need of something to be- 
lieve — something to satisfy the craving of 
the mind for rest and peace. Hence, when 
Bammohun Boy came before them with his 
plausible scheme of vedantic purity, and 
asking from them nothing in the way of su- 
perstition or conformity with the debasing 
ceremonial of the hiudoo religion, baiting his 
views by their apparent return to the reli- 
gion of their ancestoi's, they came to him in 
crowds. Debendra Nath Tagore, who joined 
in 1 839, was, however, tlie first well-known 
man who openly adhered to the new school ; 
and it is only from this date that we can 
speak of the Somaj as nu important instito- 
tiou. They now went fully into the cause of 
progress. The * ludiau Mirror’, the best native 
paper iu India, was established as the organ 
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of the society, and by its moderation and 
ability it did much to ez;tend its prin- 
ciples. Branch churches and good schools 
were now opened in different parts of Cal- 
cutta to catch both old and young, and the 
society turned the critical point of its exist- 
ence, coming to the present time on a flowing 
tide. See Brahmo, Hiudoo, Ratnmohun Bai. 

SOMA LATA, Tkl. Sarcostemma aci- 
dum, Voigt. 

SOMAL or Beer-us-Soraal, the country 
of the Somali, to the south of Cape Guarda- 
fui, au account of which, and of its inhabi- 
tants, was given in Lond. Geo. Trans. The So- 
mali country lies between the equator and the 
1 1 th degree of north latitude, is high iu the 
north, and on the west is separated from the 
Galla nations by the river J ub, a large and fer- 
tilising stream which rises in the mountains of 
Southern Abyssinia and debouches in theludian 
Ocean. Capt, Speke states that the Somali are 
the descendants of a baud of mahomedans who 
were driven from Mekka iu a. d. 1413, and 
crossed over to their present site, from which 
the Galla and Abyssiuiaus were subsequently 
dispossessed. Those at Aden are of a mixed 
race ; tall, slender, light and agile, w'ith thin 
lips, Grecian noses, but curly woolly hair. 
They are boisterous and warlike. The Somali 
people in their own land are wandering pas- 
torals, but have settled villages on the coast 
line with a patriarchal government. There 
are no ceremonies on birth-occasions, and no 
purification of women amongst these people. 
In the case of abortion or of a still-born child 
they say, “ he hath returned,” that is to say, 
to home, in earth. When tlie mother perishes 
in child-birth, the parents claim a certain sum 
from “ the man that killed their daughter.” 
Neither on the continent nor at Zanzibar do 
they bind with cloth the head of the new- 
born babe. Twins, here called Wapacha, and 
by the Arabs of Zanzibar Shukul, are usually 
sold or exposed in the jungle as amongst the 
Ibos of West Africa. If the child die, an 
animal is killed for a general feast, and iir 
some tribes the mother does a kind of penance. 
Seated outside the village, she is smeared with 
fat and flour, and exposed to tiie derision of 
people who surround her, hooting and mock- 
ing with offensive jests and gestures. To 
guard against this calamity the Wazaramu 
and other tribes are in tlie habit of vowing 
that the babe shall not be shaved till manhood, 
and the mother wears a number of talismans, 
bits of wood tied with a thong of snake’s skin, 
round her neck, and beads of different shapes 
round her head. When carrying her off- 
spring, which she rarely leaves alone, she 
bears in her hand what is technically called a 
kirangozi, a “ guide” or “ guardian,” in the 
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fonn of two sticks a ftw ioobes ia length, 
bound with bands of parti-coloured beads. 
This article, made by the Mganga or medioine- 
: man, is placed at night under the Child’s head, 
and is carried about till it has passed the first 
stage of life. The kirangozi is intended to 
guard the treasure against the malevolent 
spirits of the dead ; that almost univer- 
sal superstition, the Evil Eye, though an 
article of faith amongst the Arabs, the 
Wa-sawahili, and the Wa-mrima, is un- 
known to the inner heathen. A name is 
given to the child without other celebration 
than a debauch with pombe. This will some- 
times occur at the birth of a male when he is 
wanted. The East Africans, having few 
national prejudices, are fond of calling their 
children after Arabs and other strangers ; 
they will even pay a sheep for the loan of a 
merchant’s name. There must be many 
hundred Sayyid Said and Sayyid Majid now 
in the country ; and as, daring the eighteen 
months’ peregrination of the East African 
Expedition, every child born on and near the 
great trunk line was called Mhzungu — the 
white’’ — the Englishman has also left his 
mark in the land. The period of ablactation, 
as in South Africa, is prolonged to the second 
or third year : which may account, in part, for 
the healthiness of the young and the almost 
total absence of debility and deformity ? In- 
deed, the nearest approach to the latter is 
the unsightly protrusion of the umbilical re- 
gion, sometimes to the extent of several 
inches, owing to ignorance of proper treat- 
ment ; but, though conspicuous in childhood, 
it disappears after puberty. Women retain 
the power of suckling their children to a late 
age, even when they appear withered gran- 
daines. Until the child can walk without 
danger, it is carried by the mother, not on 
the hip, as in Asia, but on the bare back for 
warmth, a sheet or skin being passed over it 
and fastened at the parent’s breast. Even in 
infancy it clings like a young simiad, and the 
peculiar formation of the African race renders 
tiie position easier by providing a kind of seat 
upon which it subsides ; the only part of the 
body exposed to view is the little cocoanut 
head, with the small, round, beady black eyes 
in a state of everlasting stare. Finally, the 
**kigogo,” or child who cuts the two upper 
incisors before the lower, is either put to 
death, or is given away or sold to the slave- 
merchant, under the impression that it will 
bring disease, calamity, and death into the 
household. The Wa-Sawahili and the Zanzibar 
Arabs have the same impressions : the foimer 
kill the child ; the latter, after Ehatmah 
or perfection of the Koran, make it swear by 
nodding its hwd, if unable to articulate, that 
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it will not ipjure those about it. Eveodit 
Eprope, it may be remembered, tbo old pre^ 
judice against Obiidren bom with teeth is not 
wholly forgotten. The Somali area purely 
nomadic race, totally unacquainted with agri** 
culture, and subsisting chiefly on the produce 
of their inexhaustible flocks and herds. They 
trade in sheep, cattle, ponies, ghee, gums, 
hides, &c., which tliey bring from the interior 
to the great annual fairs held at Berbera and 
other places on their coast, or themselves 
bring to Aden during the north-east mon- 
soon. At other seasons, when the sea is too 
dangerous for their small craft to venture 
across, they proceed inland to tend to their 
flocks, and collect gum, myrrh, ostrich 
feathers, ivory, &c., for the next seasoh’s 
trading. They are a good-tempered, though 
lazy and indolent race, but easily excited to 
anger ; on which account, in Aden, they can- 
not even be ti'usted to carry sticks. In their 
own country they are much addicted to 
plunder ; in Aden they are inveterate thieves 
and gamblers, and require to be watched with 
the greatest care. In person they are hand- 
some, active, and long-limbed ; of a purely 
Caucasian caste of features, capable of under- 
going great privation and fatigue, but not 
easily induced to engage in hard manual 
labour ; nevertheless some, tempted by high 
wages, take employment as out-door servants, 
and on board the coal vessels in the harbour. 
Their personal appearance is not unfrequent- 
ly rendered extremely grotesque, from their 
habit of staining the hair of a red colour, and 
teazing it out into a woolly mass ; but their 
carriage is always graceful, and the drapery 
' of their dress picturesque. Dr. Latham con- 
siders the Somali tribes as a member of the 
Galla or Ilmormo family, and this term to be 
the same as Suwaliili and Sofala. The term 
Suwahili is doubtless from the Arabic plural, 
Suahil, Sea-coasts, whatever that of Somali 
may mean, though these are also dwellers on 
the coast, from a little to the south of Babel- 
Mandeb. In 1827, a British vessel trad- 
ing at Berbera was a ttacked and plundered 
by the Habr Owul tribe of Somalee. Berbera 
is a port to the east of Zaila and Tajowra 
and nearly opposite to Aden. In consequence 
of unhealthy winds it is deserted for six 
months every year. During the rest of the 
year it is visited by caravans of different 
tribes from the interior of Africa. A vessel 
of war was sent to punish the tribe for 'the 
outrage which they had committed. On 6th 
February 1827 a treaty of peace and ernn- 
merce was signed by the elders of the 
tribe. An expedition was sent in J 854 to 
explore the country between Berbera and 
Zanzibai'. On the 1 8th April 1 855 the par^ 
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mcldeBlj attacked by SoBMilee of the Mungo$ fa^tdut; Herpeetes fhsciatiittf 
Bl ifoosa tribe; two Ifoitisfa offieere were Desmarest: ViTerra mongo, Ktmpfer', T. 
wounded, one was killed, and the entire pro* ichneumon, Sehreber (from Buffint, iii, t. 19); 
perty of the expedition was carried off. The )3. eebra, Ruppell; Rysasna soricata apud’ 
murderers were not delivered up but a treaty Children, (Appendix to Clapperton’s Travels), 
WM entered into. In 1855 the elders of the called the kadaf. These animals run about 
Hmt Gerhagi and the Habr Taljala tribes of in large batches, and defend themselves savage- 
Somatee entered into an engagement with ly when wounded. They inhabit the pla^u, 
the Political Resident at Aden to prohibit the burrow deep, and when pursued endeavour to 
slave trade. escape by hiding themselves : yet with char* 

The following are the chief of the Somali acteristic curiosity, they must peep out of 
mammalia. theirasylumafter a few minutes’ concealment. 

Oanis mriegatuB, Ruppell. ** The Somali Felis caracal, Sehreber, colled by 
Jackal.” He carries off kids and lambs, Somali ‘Jumbul,’ is principally found in 
rather disdaining gurbage ; and unless driven the plains. 

away by dogs, he is capable of doing great ATm/s ruhf/ans ; Sciurusrutilans, iZ«p>pe/f : 
damage to the flocks. The Somali call him X. brachyotus, Hemprich and Ehrenberg, 
Dowao. apod Gray ; Ground squirrel, called Dalm- 

ffyanacrocuta? (Erxleben), var. ? Bright kalla. It abounds all over the country, bur* 
fulvous hynua, with dark spots not very dis- rows especially into deserted ant*hills aud 
tinct, and a black tail-tip: probably of the under dead trees. The testes of the male are 
race termed H. crocuta rufa by Fischer, and enormous ; and the colour of the coat is 
which Dr. Gray refers to H. brunnea, Thun- glossy and brilliant. 

berg (H. rufa, Cuv. and H. fusca, Qeoffroy ). ) P^tinator Spekei, Blyth, * Common rat. 
This name more probably refers to the' Barabdubl. Inliabits stony ground, like 
specimen in the Paris Museum described the Hyrax.’ This highly interesting ro- 
by Cuvier, Oss, Foss, vii, 318 (4th edition), dent belongs to a peculiar N. African 
and which is evidently H. villosa, A. Smith gi'oup, of which one species only appears 
(Lin. Trans., xv, pt. 1, 461) from South hitherto be tolerably known, the Ctenodac- 
Africa (Port Natal); but which is not the tylus massonii, Gray., a notice of the anatomy 
* Strand Wolf of the Cape colonists (who of this animal, was given by Mr. Yarrell, in 
term the common spotted hyasna the ’Tiger Proc. Zool. Soc., 1831, p. 49. A second 
Wolf) or H. villosa, A. Smith, which Dr. species would seem to exist in the Mus gundi. 
Gray considers to be a S. African variety of Rothman, or Guudi marinot of Pennant'e 
H. striata, Zimmerman, the common striped ’ Zoology,’ which, beiug described to be of 
hyena of Asia and N. Africa. H. villosa the "size of a small rabit,” and of a ’’testaoe- 
is a distinct species, nearly aflined to H. striata, ous-red colour” can scarcely (as remarked by 
but with the solitary true molar less developed, Dr. Gray) be specifically identical with Ct. 
though more so than in H. crocuta. Vide also massonii, even though from the same country, 
Cuvier, Oss, Pbsa, vii, 319(4th edit.) Dr. Gray Barbary. The fur of Ct. massonii is pale 
even institutes n genus Crocuta, to which he yellowish-brown ; and its tail is described by 
refers as species C. maculata (Canis crocuta, Mr. Yarrell to be one inch long. The 
Erxleben, Hysena maculata. Numb., v. H. Gundi is merely stated to have a "short tail.” 
capeusis, Desmarest), the ordinary spotted Accordingly, the following (obviously another 
hysbna, and C. brunnea (with synonymes as of the same group and region), with rudimen* 
before cited). The Somali animal is probably tary tail "but just perceptible to the touch,” 
the latter. The Somali call it Waraba, or is probably a third species, which was ob* 
"Durwa.” It is common to all the Somali served by Captain Lyon in the mountains 
country, whines about the camp all night, north of Tripoli. That traveller informs us, 
and devours anything it can find during the that, it much resembles a Guinea-pig in 
day, pulling down camels and even children, form, but is of a light brown mouse-colour. 
The natives have many superstitions about Fur longer than that of a rat, and very silky ; 
this 'animal, and a man is often called eyes black, large and prominent Orifices of 
Waraba after his proper name, the idea ears, which are quite flat against the sides of 
being that by rubbing certain plants over the the bead, also black, and free from hair ; the 
body the magician can convert himself like tail, or rather a little stump in place of one, is 
Mars into a wolf. In the cold season when just percepljble by the touch, and from it 
the Waraba is hungry he attacks man. The grows a tuft or bunch of long black haira. 
Somali all declare this animal to be a herma- The body is very round and fat, and partien* 
phrodite. (Vide 'Pliny, viii, 30 ; as cited larly broad at the shoulders. These animals 
1^ Cn'Her, Oss, Foss, vii, 8 12, 4th edit.) barrow amongst the rocks. They are eaten wiA 
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Ifiwt relilflh by the native^, and no doubtnre very 
good, as the desh is exceedingly white and 
. ikiy and resembles that of a rabbit« The 
animals of this group are clad with delicately 
soft fur, have very loug moustaches, aud four 
toes only on each foot. The palms and soles 
are naked, the latter to the heel or tarsal joint ; 
and the entire length of the tarse is brought 
to the ground M'hen walking. Over each 
claw is a curving tuft of stiOish bristles, more 
conspicuously developed on the hind-feet } 
and the innermost toe of the hind-foot has a 
peculiar combing apparatus, which has been 
described by Mr. Yarrell in the instance of 
Ctenodactylus massouii. “ With this comb- 
like instrument,” remarks that naturalist ‘‘the 
little animals were observed [in the London 
Zoological garden] to be continually dressing 
their soft fur ; aud the facility with which 
they managed to reach every part of each 
lateral half with the toe of the foot on that 
side, as well as the rapidity of the motion, 
were very remarkable.” The muzzle is com- 
pletely furred ; and the rudimentary owehort 
tail is furnished with long hair (as in the 
Sciuridffi). The rodential tusks are narrow 
and rounded ; and in Ctenodactylus there are 
only three molars on each side above and 
below, and which are surrounded with enamel, 
the upper having one deep indentation external- 
ly, the lower being indented on both sides. In 
the new genus there is a small and simple 
fourth molar anteriorly above aud below : and 
the next to it above is smaller than the third 
and fourth, and seems to have no distinct in- 
dentation (the molars being, howevei', much 
worn away by attrition in the specimen ex- 
amined). The lower jaw of Pectinator is 
very remarkable for showing no indication 
even of a coronoid process ; a fact not men- 
tioned by Mr. Yarrell in his description of 
the anatomy of Ctenodactylus. The condyle 
is small, and articulates on a level with the 
crowns of the molars. The auditory bullse 
are remarkably large and are seen from above 
(as in Chinchilla.) The antiorbital foramen 
is large. Palate contracted, narrowing to 
the front ; aud the post-palatal emargina- 
tion is continued forward to a line with 
the middle of the last molar ; externally, 
Pectinator is distinguished from Ctenodacty- 
lus by having the tail and ear-conch well-de- 
veloped, a smaller eye ; and apparently a 
general adaptation for more diurnal and less 
fossorial habits. The eyes are scarcely so 
large as in a common rat. The auricles are 
broadly ovoid, subnude, with a fringe of 
whitish hairs on their anterior margin, and a 
patch of dense whitish fur at base on their 
outer surface. Length of P. spekei, from 
nose to base of tail, about 6 inches ; and tail 
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probably 2| int^es ; or with hair 3^ inches } 
Tarse with toes If inches. Auricle (measured 
posteriorly) 4 inch. The skull measures If 
inches in length and l.jy in greatest 
breadth (at the zygomata posteriorly) j 
between the orbits somewhat exceeding 
I inch. Fur, soft and moderately long, of a 
sandy grey-brown colour, slightly washed 
with rufous especially on the crown ; the 
basal half of the piles pale dusky : at the 
nates, the fur is more dense and woolly, and 
rufescent-whitish or pale isabelliue : the 
moustaches are chiefly black, aud the longest 
of them measure about 3 inches ; the hairs 
upon the tail are shorter towards its base, 
then lengthened as in the squiiTels ; these 
loug hairs being of a sullied or Isabella white 
for the basal half, and then black with a white 
tip : hence, in the living animal, the bushy 
tail would appear whitish along its middle, 
with broad black lateral aud longitudinal 
bands, which again are fringed externally 
with dull white : hairs upon the feet whitish, 
the tufts or brushes over aud impending the 
kind-claws showing conspicuously : the comb- 
ing apparatus of the innermost hind-toe con- 
sists of some exceedingly hai'sh and stiff short 
bristles immediately impending (but shorter 
than) the claw, and above these again are 
some equally short bristles which are not 
quite so rigid ; over which is finally the long 
incurved tuft of finer bristles, the loweimost 
of which are shorter aud more rigid than the 
upper: on the next toe the same I’emarkable 
structure is seen, and more easily felt, but is 
considerably less developed. This discovery 
of a second generic form of a peculiar group, 
hitherto represented only by Ctenodactylus 
(which has long stood quite isolated among 
other Podentia), will be hailed with some 
satisfaction by those who have paid attention 
to the classification of the order, and will tend 
to remove such doubts as may exist of the 
propriety of recognising this as a separate 
family (however limited, according to present 
knowledge), about equivalent to the Chin- 
chillidae of South America, to which, upon 
the whole, the Pectinatoridse would seem to 
be more nearly afiiued than to any other 
known form. It is highly probable, how- 
ever, that more species and even generic 
forms remain to be discovered of this peculiar- 
ly African family ; and that it will prove to 
be at least as extensive as the Chinchillidm ; 
and perhaps that even Fetromys should be 
admitted within its extreme confines. Capt. 
Lyon’s Tripoli animal, with tail reduced to a 
mere tubercle, is certainly one species which 
has not yet been scientifically examined ; 
and the Gundi marmot of Pennant is pro:-> 
bably another : but these little moose-tx^oured 
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rodents sdidom attract the attention of un« 
Bciebtifle collectors.; unless, indeed, it should 
BO happen that their attention had been 
especially directed to them. 

Hyreue habessinicus, Hemprich and Ehren- 
berg : Ashkoko of tbe Appendix to Bruce’s 
Travels ; recognised as a distinct species by 
Dr. Gray ; but referred by Dr. Buppell to 
H. damar, Cuvier, v. syriacus of Schreber. 
Half-grown specimen. “ The Somal call it 
Banni. It inhabits rocky ground aud delights 
in sunning itself, running about the rocks, 
and living in chinks and holes. Neither Lt. 
Speke nor I ever saw it in the plains. The 
Arabs here eat it, but the Somal do not. 

Gazelle ? Heads of male and female, 

of one of the several species which have been 
more or less confounded under G. dorcas ; 
and quite distinct from the common Aden 
Gazelle, which is frequently brought alive to 
Calcutta. One marked peculiarity consists in 
the ears being of an ash-grey colour, con- 
trasting strongly with the hue of the neck 
and doubtless also of the body. Horns robust, 
curved backward and then upward, and di- 
verging but slightly ; much longer, and with 
the annuli wider apart, than in the Aden 
Gazelle, though the animal would seem to be 
of the same size. The horns of the female 
are very much stouter than we have seen in 
any other female Gazelle, and follow the same 
curve as in the male, having rudimentary 
annuli. Muzzle whitish, with a strongly 
contrasting black nose-patch. The society 
possesses a species of Gazelle (habitat uncer- 
tain), which much resembles the Aden Gazelle 
except in being considerably larger, with 
proportionally longer and more distantly 
knobbed horns, much as in the present race : 
but'both of these have the eai’s rufescent and 
not ashy. At present, we are far from being 
satisfied with the manner in whudi Dr. Gray 
has brought together sundry of these affined 
races of Gazelle, in the Proc. Zool. Soc. for 
June 11th, 1850. (Ann. Mag. N. H.,viii, 1851, 
p. 131). It seems like cutting rather than 
unravelling of the tangled knot. Lt. Burton 
writes — “A kind of Gazelle called by the 
people Dera, as you may observe that there 
is an elevation of loose replicated skin upon 
the nose. It seems to live during tho dry 
season without water, and afiects the desert, 
not being very shy in presence of man, but 
avoiding jungle. They are found in flocks.” 

Madoqua saltiana ; Antilope saltiana, 
Blainville ; A. madoqua, H. Smith. A beau- 
tiful skin of a male ; and heads of two other 
males and of a female. This little ante- 
lope is called Sagaro, by the Somal ; Beni 
Israel in Abyssinia ; and Ghazalak by the 
Arabs. It abounds throughout the country 
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generally in pairs, and is fond ctf ravines under 
hills, the beds of nullahs, and patches of desmrt 
vegetation. In the northern Somali country, 
these antelopes are caught in snares : else- 
where they are run down on foot, taking half 
a day on account of their great swiftness. 
The jackal (Canis variegatns) cannot catch 
them. They sleep by day under the trees ; 
and in the plains their dung (which becomes 
peculiarly foetid with a 'musky odour in tbe 
sun) is found in heaps as if they assembled 
for that purpose. Many animals resort 
habitually to one place to deposit their dung ; 
among them the Indian rhinoceros, which in 
the Bujmahal hills is watched for and shot by 
the natives at such places ; and the In- 
dian four-horned antelope exhibits the same 
propensity, when tame and loose in a large 
enclosure. 

Oreotragus saltatrix ; Antilope oreotingus, 
Forster: A. saltatrix, j&orfdoerit. The ‘Klip 
springer’ of the Cape colonists., A kind of 
antelope called Alakrut. They live in the 
higher ranges of the mountains, only in pairs, 
and are not unlike the musk-deer in coat. 
They are by no means shy, seldom flying be- 
fore tbe foot-fall is heard. They hop in an 
awkward manner on the points of the hoof at 
no great puce or distance at a time. The 
people of the countiy prize the venison.— 
Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds, Vol, 
vii, p. 319; Mr. Blgth in Beng. As. Soe. 
Jour., Vol. iv, 1855, Specimens sent bg Capt. 
Burton from Somali country. 

SON.^LU, Bbng. Cathartocai'pus fistula, 
Pers. 

SOMANATIIj or Deo Futtnn, also called 
Puttuu SomanathorSomuathPuttun, isa town 
with a temple of great sanctity in the south of 
Guzerat ; its gates were carried away by 
Mahmud of Ghuzni, in 1024 and brought 
back from Aflghunistau in 1843 by the 
British troops. Somanatha or Someswara, is 
tho name of the type of Siva. The temple of 
tlieidol,wassupportedby56 pillars in rows, the 
idol was of polished stone, about five cubits 
high, of proportionate thickness, and two cubits 
were below ground. Mahmud took tho place 
by storm, and himself entering the temple he 
broke the lingum with a heavy mace. Some 
of the fragments he conveyed to Ghuzni and 
they were placed at the door of the great 
mosque. One portion brought back by the 
English soldiers, after the Aflfghan war, in 
1842, was offered to the temple by Lord 
Ellenborough but the offer was not accepted. 
This idol is related to have been brought 
to India from the Kaaba, on the advent 
of Mahomed ; brafaminical records, however, 
refer it to the time of Krishna. The Soma- 
uath idol, in fact, was one of the twelve 
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fMti ihen set up in Tsiions parts of which rose nine feet in height above Hut fhor 

J^a, s^eral of which were destroyed by the of the temple and pmieferated six &et below it* 
early muhniwa dan oonqueron. It seems e«- Two fragments of this object of idolatrona 
tablished that the worship of Siva, under this worship were, at the king’s order, taken off, 
^pe prevailed throughout India at least as that one might be thrown at the threshold of 
early as the dth er 6lh oentuiy. When the the public mosque and the other at the court 
8omnath temple was plundered by Mahmud of gate of his own palace of Ghuzni. Other frag> 
Ghazni in a. n. 1024, Byram deo, (Brahma mepts were reserved to grace the holy cities 
deva) of Guzerat was deposed. The temple of Mecca and Medina. While Mahmud was 
stood in the country of Soreth ; a province of thus employed a crowd of brahmans offered an 
the peninsula of Guzerat, which is now more enormous ransom if the king would desalt 
generally known under the name of Katty war ; from further mutilation : — Mahmud hesitated : 
and which is 'celebrated in the Furauas for' but after a moment’s pause, he exclaimed that 
eontiuaing five inestimable blessings. First, he would be known by posterity not as the 
the river (xoomtee ; second, beautiful women ; idoUseller but as the destroyer. The work of 
third, good horses ; fourth, Somuath; and fifth, destruction then continued and was rewarded 
Dwan^a. Among the many places in Soreth by the discovery in the vaults below the ady- 
that ai*e held sacred by the hiudoos, Somuath turn of untold ti'easures. Thus fell Som- 
or Somuath Pattan, as it is more generally nath. Its gates wei'e taken to the mosque of 
termed, has always been one of the most re> Ghuzni from which they were removed when 
markable. It stands one or two miles from the British troops returned from the occupa* 
the sea, at the junction of three rivers, the tion of that country in 1842. On this oo- 
Huma, Kupula, and Sersutty, at a distance of casion. Lord Ellenborough issued the follow- 
three miles to the east of the port of Belawul. ing notice in the form of a Proclamation from 
The idol itself, “ Somnath, is one of the the Governor-General to all the princes and 
twelve symbols of Mahadeo, which are said chiefs and people of India : — My brothers and 
by hindoos to have descended from heaven friends, — Our victorious army ^rs the gates 
to the earth. The holy image was, ac- of the temple of Somnath in triumph from 
cording to mahomedan authors, destroy- Affghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of Sol- 
ed by Mahmud, but in late years Ahela tan Mahmud looks upon the ruins of Ghuznee. 
Bbai, the widow of a prince of the Mah- The insult of 800 years is at last avenged, 
ratta family of Holkar, erected a new tern- The gates of the temple of Somnadi, bo long 
pie on the exact site of that which was the memorial of your humiliation, are becmne 
demolished. A symbol of mahadeo has the proudest record of your national glory- 
been placed in this temple, which is deemed the proof of your superiority in arms over the 
peculiarly propitious to those who desire off- nations beyond the Indus. To you, princes 
fl{H‘ing ; not far from this, the hindoo pilgrim and chiefs of Sirhind, of Bajwaira, of Malwa, 
is shown a solitary peepul tree, on the bank of and Guzerat, I shall commit this glorious 
the Sersutty river, which he is assured stands trophy of successful war. You will, your- 
<m the exact spot where the Sri Krishen selves, with all honour, transmit the gates of 
received the mortal wound from an arrow that sandalwood through your respective terri- 
terminated his incarnation. Mahmud left tories, to the restored temple of Somuath. 
Ghuzni, on his expedition against Somuath, The chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed at 
in September A. D. 1024; his numerous army what time our victoi'ious army will first de- 
was accompanied by crowds of volunteers, the liver the gates of the temple into their guar- 
flower of the south of Turkistan. Ajmir and dianship, at the foot of the bridge of the Sut- 
Anhilwara fell before him. Advancing against lej. My brothers and friends, — 1 have ever 
Somnath, for two days, his most devoted fol- relied with confidence upon your attachment 
lowers were beaten headlong back by the va- to the British Government. You see how 
lour of the Rajputs, fighting for heartli and worthy it proves itself of your love, when, re- 
sitar. On the tliird day, Mahmud led a garding your honour as its own, it exerts the 
furious charge in person, five thousand bin- power of its arms to restore to you tlie gates 
floos lay dead and the day was won. When he of the temple of Somnath so long the me- 
entored the shtine of Som Iswara, he beheld morial of your subjection to the Affghans.. 
n superb edifice of hewn stone, its lofty roof For myself^ identified with you in interest and 
supported by pillars curiously carved and set in feeling, I regard with all your own en- 
with precious stones. In the adytum, to tbusiasm the high achievements of that heroic 
which no external light penetrated and which army, refiecting alike immortal honor upoa 
was illuminated only by a lamp suspended my native and upon my adopted country. To 
from’ the centre by a golden chain, appeared preserve and to improve the happy union of 
the symbol of Som-Iswara, a stone cylinder our two countries, neeessaiy as it is to the 
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wcilftre of both) is the constant object of my 
th^ghts. Upon that union depends the 
security of every ally, as well as of every 
subject, of the British government, from the 
miseries whereby, in former times, India wtis 
afflicted ; through that alone has our army 
how waved its triumphant standards over the 
ruins of Gliuznee, and planted them n|)on the j 
Bala Hissar of Cabul. May that gqod I 
Providence, which has hitlierto so manifestly | 
protected me, still extend to me its favour, j 
that I may so use the power now intrusted to J 
my hands, as to advance your prosperity and 
secure your happiness, by placing the union 
of our two countries upon foundations which 
may render it eternal. But the gates never 
reached their destination. Public opini- 
on stopped them en-routc. Some of the 
fragments of the linguin were conveyed 
to Gliuzni and placed at the door of the 
great mosque. One portion brought hack hy 
the British army after the Affglian war, in 
1842, was offered to the temple by Lord 
Ellen borough, but was not accepted. When 
Somnath temple was plundered by Mahmud 
in A. D. 1024, Byram deo (Brahma deva) of 
Guzerat was deposed. Captain Postaus says, 
the situation of this great fane of liiuduism, is 
as imposing as it is itself magnificent, as a 
structure of other times. Crowning a bold 
promontory, the thundering and eternal surges 
lash the walls which protect it, and a wild ex- 
panse of ocean begirts the cliff on which it 
stands. The exterior is richly adorued with 
finely-chiselled sculpture, on which, unfortu- 
nately, the wing of time has not flapped 
harmless or the alternation of seasons left un- 
touched. Tlitjre is nothing in the vedas, 
puranas and other brahminical text-books, to 
illustrate the origin and history of the Somnath 
temple. The earliest notice that we possess 
of Somnath is contained in the brief accouut 
of the successful campaign of Mahmud of 
Ghuzni. According to Fcrislita the fortified 
city of Somnath was situated on a narrow 
peninsula, washed on three sides by the sea. 
It was the residence ot* the rajah, and Nahar- 
wahi (a transposition of Anhalwara) was then | 
only ‘‘a frontier city of Gujarat.” This 
agrees with the native histories, which place 
the close of the Cliaura dynasty of Anhalwara 
in S. 998, or a. i>. 941, when the sovereignty 
passed into the hands of the Chalukya prince, 
Mula raja, who became the paramount ruler 
of Somnath and Anhalwara. After the time of 
Mahmud, Somnath would appear to have been 
aharidoned hyits rulers in favor of Anhalwara, 
which is mentioned as the capital of Gujarat 
in the time of Muhammad Ghori and his suc- 
cessors Aibeq. It was still the capital of the 
kingdom in a. h. 697, or a. o, 1 297, when 
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the country was invaded by the army of Ala- 
ud-din Muharamud Ebilgi, which occupied 
Nahrwala, or Anhalwara, and annexed the 
province to the empire of Delhi About a 
century after their explusiou from Balabbis, 
about A. D. 758,Bappa or Yappaka, founded a 
new kingdom at Cliitor, and his son Guhila, 
or Guhaditya gave to his tribe the new 
name of Gnhilawat, or Gahilot, by which 
tho}' are still known. About the same time 
a chief of the Chaurii tribe, named Ban raja, 

. or the ‘‘jungle lord,” founded a city on the 
bank of the Saniswati, about seventy miles 
to the south-west of Mount Abu, culled 
Anhalwara Pattan, wdihdi soon became the 
most famous place in Western India. Some- 
what earlier, or about a.i>. 720, Krisliun, the 
Pahlava prince of the peninsula, built the fort 
of Elapura, thob(?au(y of which, accoriiing to 
the inscription, astonished the immortals. In it 
he eslablislicd an image of Siva adorned with 
tli(5 crescent. Following this cine General 
Cunningham inclines to identify Elapura with 
the famous city of Somnath, which, as the 
capital of the peninsula, was usually called 
Pattan Somnath. According to Postans the 
old city of Pattan is built upon a projection 
of the mainland, forming the southern point 
of the small port and bay of Verawal. This 
name Gon(‘ral Cunningham talces to be the 
same as l^lapura, or Elawar, which, by 
a transposition that is very common in India, 
would b(5came Erawal. Thus Nar-sinh has 
he<jomc Ran-si, and Raiiod is used indifferently 
wtih Narod, and the ancient Varul is the 
modern Elur, or Elora. General Cnnniugham 
saysPuttau Somnath was famous fora temple 
of Siva, which enshrined a figure of the god 
bearing a crescent on his head as Somnath, 
or the “lord of the moon,” This appella- 
tion was therefore tho proper name of the 
temple, and not ol' the eity, which he concludes, 
must have been Elapura or Erawal, the modern 
Verawal, butSoina Nath is the title of Swayam- 
natli, or Self-existing and the religion was, 
of old, eommon to Arabia and India, and 
there is reason for believing, what the early 
mahomedan authorities assert, viz., that the 
Lat, worshipped by the idolaters of Mecca, 
was a similar deity to tho Svvayam-nath of 
the hiudoos. — Postans^ Wesiern Indiet^ Vot. 
ii, pp. IS, 19; Ifist, of Guzerat, translated 
bff Or. Bird ; Cfumiug ham's Ancient Geog. 
of India, 318-320 ; Prinsep, p. 284 ; 
Historg of Persia, VoL 1, ch. ix ; Wilson ; 
Townsend's Outram and Havelock' s, p. 49, 
See Lingum. 

SOMA SIDDHANTA, see Varalia. 

SOMA YAGA, the Soma juice presented 
as an oblation and then drank. — Wilson, 
SOMBBEIRO, see Nicobar islands. 
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SOMBREROS, Sk Hats. 

BOMB IT, Tam. Pimptaella antsum. 

> SOMENDILLA, Tam., Malbal. A 
tree yielding the best and most useful 
wood in Ceylon for naval purposes. It 
is commonly called Ualmilile and Hameniel, 
by the Dutch and Portuguese. It grows 
straight, from twenty to forty feet high, and 
from twelve to thirty inches in diameter. 
This tree, with the satin wood is the most 
plentiful and valuable found in Ceylon ; and 
can be obtained at a moderate rate: it may be 
considered superior to any wood for capstain 
bars, cross and trnssel-trecs, cask-staves, bat- 
tens for yards, fishes for masts, boat-building, 
&c. At Madras, it is highly valued for 
coach work from the toughness and fineness 
of its gr.niu. Halmililo is the Berrya am- 
moiiilla, the Trincomallee wood of commerce. 
—~Edye, on the Timber of Ceylon ; Mendis. 

SOMESWARA, or Somnatli, ‘ lord of the 
moon,’ a title of Siva ; also applied to Surya, 
the Sun-god. — Tody’s Travels, p. 508. See 
Kala, Priyanath, Katiwar. 

SOMIDA MANU, Tel. Soymida febri- 
fuga. Ad. Juss.; Swietcuiafebrifuga, ii!. ii, 
398. 

SOM-ISW AR A, see Knttyawar, Somanath. 

SOMINTA, Tel. Sesbania a?gyptiaca, Pers. 
JEschynomeue sesban, R. iii, 332. 

SOMMACO, It. Sumach. 

SOM AVAL LI, Tel. Tcuospora cordifo- 
lia, Miers, 

SOMAVALLl, Hind. Jivanti inanapala. 

SOMBRE BAT, Eng. Nycticejas atrutus, 
Bly. 

SOMNATH PATTAN, its temple is the 
counterpart of Balbek. The ling or phallus, 
there was one of the twelve in several cities 
of India. Somnath gah^s, are now quietly 
laid up in a corner ofthohall. The gates, eleven 
feat long by nine broad, verify h'eristah’s ac- 
count of Somnath to have been five yards 
high. The beautiful arabesques carved on the 
marble, attest to the taste of Mahmud, ac- 
quired from the hiudoo architecture of autc- 
mahomedan India, and the Cufic characters on 
the borders record his triumph over hindoo 
idolatry. — Tr. JJiiid., Vol. i, p. 403 . 

SOMNEE, a river near Muudesore, in 
Sindhiali’s territory. 

SOMNI, Hind. Dicliptern roxburghiana. 

SOMPA, Tel. Anethum sowa. Aniseed. 

SOM-RAJ, Beng. Veruonia anthelmin- 
tica, Willd. Seeds of Couyza (or Serra- 
tula) anthelmintica — a worm medicine often 
sold in the bazaar instead of Zeei'a seeuh, or 
black cai'raway. — 'Ben. Phar. 

SOM SUING, Hind. Piuus cxcelsa. 

' SON, also iruycl, Bunn. Horse. 

SON. To have a son, a male child, is 
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the great desire of the married hindoo, and 
if a son be not born to a hindoo, he adopts 
one. The Sanscrit word meaning a son, is 
said to mean deliverer from hell. Since the 
son delivers his father from hell (Manu, ix, 
138).. This accounts for the extreme desiro 
entertained by the hindoos for male off- 
spring. Thus Bhima, like Dasaratba in the 
Ramayana, and many others, performed the 
holiest acts for the sake of obtaining a son. 
The son alone by the offering of the funeral 
libation (srnddha) is supposed to procure rest 
for the departed spirit of the father.— 
Hams' Story qfB’ala,p. 178. 

SON A, Lefcu, Ursus tibetanus, F. Cuv., 
Bly. 

SONA, Ddk., Hind. Gold. 

SONA, Hind. Bauhiuia purpurea, also 
Bauhinea variegata. 

SONA GULLI, see Pir Panjal range. 

SONA, a river near Puttureah, in the 
Saugur district. 

SONAGAEU, Tel. — ? Ochre. 

SONAGIBI, one of the five hills of Ra- 
jagrilm. 

SONAI, a river near Mattee Cutta, in 
Sylhet. A river in Comillah. 

SONAI KOLAWARU, see Korawa. 

SONALT, also Sonalu, Beng. Cartharto- 
carpus fistula, liosob., also Tetranthera qua- 
dri folia. 

SONA-LUTA, Beng. Common rue, Ruta 
graveolcns. 

SONA-MAKIII, Hind. Cantharis visica- 
tor in. 

SONA-MOOG, Beng. Phaseolns aureus. 

SONA-PAT, Beng-, also Sona-mookhee, 
Hind. Ca-s-xia elongata. 

SONAPUR, see India. , 

SONAR, a river near Puttureah in the 
Saugor district, a river of Dumoh. 

SONAR, Hind., from sona, gold, a work- 
er in gold and silver. One of the five artizan 
castes of the hindoos, the other four being 
the iron-smith, brazier, stonemason and 
carpenter. 

SONARl. A little village situated on a 
low spur of a sandstone hill between the 
Betwa and Besali rivers, six miles to the 
souih-west of Sanchi, 21 miles N. E. of Bhu- 
pul. It contains numerous buddhist topes. 

SON BALLAIIA SENA, see Inscriptions. 

SON-BALLI, Hind. Croton plicatum. 

SON-BHANDAR, a cave at Rajagriha. 

SONCHAL, of Ravi, Malva parvifolia, 

SONCH AL, Hind. Pink clover of Kashmir, 

SONCHUS CILIATUS, Lam. 

S. oleraceus, Roxb., W. le. 

Sow thistle, Eno. Etrinta, Til, 

Bodak, Hind. Adavi mullangi, „ 

Ka’t mulingi kiri, Tau. 
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■J^ native of Earope, of the.Patiijab plains, coarageons from constant exposure to danger, 
Bndupto8,S00 feet, also of Peninsular India, but invariably naarked by an equal want of 
It yields a milky juice on incision. Cattle honour and of shame. We never see in them 
are fond of it. Used in the, Neilgherries as any of those gleams of generous and cbival- 
a pot herb by the natives. Also the Kash- rous spirit, which now and then bi%ak forth 
mir people are said to use it as a vegetable, to redeem the feelings, and even thO' vices, of 
and it is probably the ‘ dwarf sow thistle’ true Bajpqts. The vanity of this race has 
the shoots of which the Ladaki use in a simi- lately been flattered by their having risen into 
lar way, according to Moorcroft, though this such power and consideration, that neighbour* 
may be the Tragopogon (q. v .) — Juffrey ; ing Rajput chiefs found it their interest to 
J. L, Stewart, M. 1). ' forgettheirprejudices,and to condescend so far 

SONCHCS ORIXENSIS. as to eat and drink with them. The Bheelalah 

Bhanm, Hind. Dughdika, Hind, and Soudi chiefs were the only robbers in 

Kalabhangra, „ Sahadevi, „ Malwa, whom under no circumstances travel- 

Bari (H.) Jangli-tamaku. Similar to Lac- lers could ti'ust. There are oaths of a sacred 
tnca in its pi'operties . — FowelCs Hand-book, but obscure kind among those that are 
Vol. i, p. 355. Rajputs, or who boast their blood, which are 

SONDALI, Bkno. Cathartocarpus fls- almost a disgrace to take, but which it is as- 
tula, /%»•«., also Tetrauthern quadrif’olia. sorted, the basest was never known to break be- 
SONDELI, Can. Sorex caerulescens, fore Muudroop Singh, a Bheelalah, and some 
Shaw, Blyth., also Sorex iudicus, Oeoff. of his associates, plunderers on the Nerbudda, 
Musk -rat or Shrew. showed the example. — Malcolm's Central 

SONDI, a predatory tribe of Central India. India, Vol. 15, 153 to 156. Sse Baugri. 
The principal among tho illegitimate, or, as 80NDBE BREBI, or Sondi Brcri. An 
they are often termed, hallcaste Rajputs, ebbing and flowing spring near the Berengi 
in Central India, are the Soudi, who river in Kashmir. It appears about the Ver- 
have spread from Sondwarra (a country to nal equinox. It seems to bo an uuderground 
which they give the uurac) to many adjoin- continuation of the Berengi river, 
ing districts. This tribe is divided into SONE. The fishermen settled along the 
many classes or families, which take their coast from Gheriah to the north, near Surat, 
names from Rajput ancestors ; but all in- and at Colaba, in Bombay, are Koli of 
termarry. Second marriagcjs among their tho Sone tribe ; a few of them, notwitb- 
women are very common, and from the stric.t standing, enter on board bf vessels, as 
usages of the Rajputs upon this point, there mariners, but the vessels must be manned 
is none on which they deem the Sondi to by natives, the Sone fearing to lose caste, 
have so degraded the race from which they which would take place did they sail with 
ai’e descended. The Sondi have been either Europeans. Tlie chief Patel of this tribe 
cultivators or plunderers, according to the resides at Angria ; he is looked on as a 
strength or weakness of the government legislator, being endowed with power to 
over them ;* but they have always had a adjust the affairs of the Sone Koli, settle 
tendency to predatory war, and have cherished their disputes, &c. The women of the Sone 
its habits, even when obliged, to subsist by Koli wear choli, or jackets, and have a num- 
agriculture. Their dress is uearly the same as ber of glass bangles on their left-hand ; they 
that of the other inhabitants, though they arc frequently seen in Bombay assisting their 
imitate in some degree the Rajputs in tlie husbands in fishing and importing fish into 
shape of their turbans. They are, in general, the fort and outside market. When they 
robust and active, but rude and ignorant to a marry, tbe ornaments which were intended 
degree. -No race can be more despised and to adorn their right wrists are consecrated, 
dreaded than the Soudi are by the other in- and thrown into the sea, as an offering to the 
habitants of the country. Another tribe is deity who presides over that element, and an 
the Bheelalah, who have sprung from Rajputs invocation to defend her husband from the 
of the Bheel tribe: they derive their name dangers of the ocean. Nut a caste meeting of 
from associating with the Bhecis, among the Sone Koli can lake place without large po- 
whom, from the superior raidi of their sires, tatiousof raawa flower arrack being imbibed ; 
they obtain respect and consequence. The and they frequently give any quantity of fish 
chiefs of tbe Bheels in the Vindhya moun- for half a tumbler of raw brandy. The chief 
tains are almost all Bheelalah. This class tribes of Koli are the Raj Koli; SolesyKoli; 
combine with the pride and pretemsions of Tonkry Koli ; the Dhour Koli ; Dungry 
Rajputs, the cunning and roguery of the Koli ; tho Bhil Koli ; Mullar Koli ; the Aheer 
Bheels ; and appear to be, almost without ox- Koli ; Murvy Koli ; the Sone Koli and a few 
ception, a debauched and ignorant race, often others. In Bombay, Tannab, Bhewndi, 
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KrIKkd, Bassein, Daman, &c , are a great 
iaomber of Christian Koli, said to have been of 
the Soue section and to have been forcibly 
converted by the Portuguese, but, terrified by 
the cholera in 1820 - 21 , a portion reverted to 
paganism. 

SONE, a tributary to the Ganges : it rises 
on the Ainarkantak table-land, lat. 22^ 44', 
long. 82® 7' ; from. 3, 500 to 5,000 feet above 
the sea ; runs N. 30 ra. ; N. W. 80 m. ; N. 
40 m. ; Diuapoor. — Length, 465 m. receives 
the Koel, 140 ; Kunlier, 130 ; Johila, 
100 m. Indudiiig tliePhalgu and other rivers 
falling into the Ganges above Bajmahal, 
42,000 sq. milesdrained. The navigation of the 
river is not considered available for purposes 
of important utility higher than Daudnagud, 
60 miles from the confluence with the Ganges. 
The plains of Bewiih are fertile ; but the 
valley of the Sone to the south of the Kymore 
range is desolate. The people are indolent 
and untrustworthy ; though widely different 
in other respects, there is one characteristic 
common to the BaghclofKowah, theBundela 
of Bundelcnnd and the Rajput of Gwalior and 
Malwa, a dislike to labour or service away 
from their homes, they generally leave tilling 
of the soil to the inferior and servile classes, 
and are 'regarded as the heads of the local 
society.' Many of the Rajputs lu the states of 
Central India, give themselves up to sloth and 
the immoderate use of opium. Malwn and 
Gwalior are great centres of ti'ade. In Malwa, 
the towns of Indore, Bhopal, Oojcin, Mutidipore, 
Ilutlam,Dhnr, Jowra, Augur, Neemuch, Shoo- 
jawulpoor and Bhilsa are the principal marts. 
The Sone river, traverses the province of Buhur. 

SONEPUT, was one of the five pat or 
prastha assigned over to the Pandava, brn- 
thera, and has derived its name from raja 
Sonee, the son of Bhoput, who reigned 920 
B. C. A little image was here turned up in 
December 1864 when sinking a well. It 
is of clay, baked and polished like Cliunar 
pottery. The figure is sitting cross-legged 
with a club in each hand. Below the left 
knee is observed a very short inscription 
in a very old Kagari character. General 
Cunningham has read this inscription and 
supposes the idol to be an Aditya or image 
of the sun. The age of it, he thinks, to 
be at least 1,200 years. 'This agrees with 
the period of the seventh century when the 
hindoo Puranism had assumed a hundred 
heads and forms to contend with buddhism. 
There were then followers of Brahma, Indra, 
Ganesha, Surya, Chandra, and a host of 
gods, all of whom succumbed to the power, 
ful Shivites and Visbnuvites. The only 
trace of the worship of Surya found in the 
nineteenth century, in Northern India, is 
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in Benares, where, in a comer of the 
quadrangle of the temple of Unna-poorna, is 
a small shrine dedicated to the sun. The 
idol representing that luminaty’, however, is 
seated in a chariot drawn by seven horses 
with a glory round his head, a representation 
of tlie old Sol of Homer.— of Hind ^ 
Vol. ii, p. 384. 

SONEBILA. The prettiest little annual 
in the neighbourhood of Tavoy is a species of 
of Sonerila. Its bright purple blossoms peep- 
ing up in the grass attract the attention of the 
most casual observer. — Mason. 

SONF, Hind. Indian Fennel, Focnlculnm 
panmorium, Ben. Fhar., p, 226, also F. vul- 
gare. Aniseed. 

SuNF, Due. Piropinella anisum. See Con- 
fection of black pepper, Periii-siragum. 

SONF, Duk. Fennel. Nigclla sativa. 

SONG, Eng. 

Sir, Heb. I Sur, Sans. 

Gtiut, Hind. | Guta, „ 

Out of the 64 sciences of the hindoos, five 
belong to music, viz.. No. 22, The modulation 
of sounds ; 23, Art of playing on stringed 
instruments ; 24, Art of playing on wind 
instruments ; 25, Art of beating the tam- 
bourine ; and 26, Art of beating the symbals. 
The musical notation extensively used by 
Curwen, resembles the hindoo system. 

The accessible sources of knowledge of 
Indian mUsic are still only two — Sir William 
Jones’ Essay on the Musical Notes of the 
Hindoos, publislied in the third volume of the 
Asiatic Ilesenrdies, p. 55, and J. D. Patter- 
son on tlie Grama], or musical scales of the 
Hindoos, Ibid., ix, 445. The chief points 
established in these essays are tliiis given in 
the fourth volume of Lassen’s Indische Alter- 
thumskunde, ss. 832,833. The' native musi- 
cal literature is tolerably copious, and the 
Indians are acquainted with four systems, 
whose founders, as usual with them, are 
mythical personages. The first system is 
ascribed to Devarshi Narada, who in the epic 
poetry appears as well-skilled in stories, and 
goes about between the gods and men, to 
recite tales to them. From liim Isvara or 
Siva received this system. Tlie author of 
the second system is Bharata, the mythic in- 
ventor of the dramatic art ; the author of the 
third, is the divine ape Hanuman, and that 
of the fourth, Eapila, the founder of the San- 
khya-philosophy. These assertions of course 
only mean tliat the hindoos attached a high 
valub to the practice of music ; and this view 
is confirmed by the circumstance that in the 
epic mythology the Gandharvas appear as 
musicians in Indra’s heaven. For the anti- 
quity of song amongst the hindoos, it is im- 
portant to observe that the Udgatar, i. the 
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pr^ who sings the samao, belongs to the 
Vedio period. As to later times we may 
refer to the fact that,' in the Mricchakatiha, 
Bebhila is praised as a renowned singer. The 
hiudoos are acquainted with the European 
scale of seven tones, and denote them by let- 
ters (so, rt, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni). They 
admit, moreover, six raga or modes, and the 
musical treatises contam miuute directions as 
to the employment of tliem in the six seasons 
into which the year is divided. Tlie liindous 
have also mythologised these ideas, and re- 
gard the six raga as god-like beings, whose 
consorts are called Bagiiii and are eight in 
number. These couples produce forty-eight 
sons called ragaputra, by whom the various 
mixtures of the chief modes are denoted. 
This view fuinishes a very striking example 
of the boundlessness of hindoo imagination, 
as it is impossible really to distinguish so 
many modes from one another. In some 
MSS. are found portraits of the.se two and 
sixty male and female genii. 

Nearly the whole of Tamil literature, in- 
cluding works on medicine, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and even dictionaries!, is in poetry. 
With the exception of the commentaries on 
poetical works, prose composition may almost 
be said to owe its origin to European influ- 
ence. Only a very imperfect idea of Tamil 
poetry can be given. In some respects na- 
tives alone can fully appreciate Its excel- 
lence ; while, on the other luiud, they are 
blind to some of its defects. 

Beschi, in an Appendix to his high Tamil 
grammar, I'emurks that “ the Tamil poets use 
the genuUte language of poetry. They rare- 
ly mention any object to which they do not 
couple some ornameulal epithet. When they 
speak of a \ree, they describe it cither as 
green, or loaded with flowers, or shady, or 
majestically large, or as having all these quali- 
ties. They never mention a mountain, with- 
out representing it as rising among woods, or 
watered by foantains, or decked with flowers. 
Sometimes they employ this embellishment 
to excess. ' They are full of metaphor and 
allegoiy. They are at times extravagantly 
hyperbolical. In the Tamil Naishadam, it is 
said of Damayanti, the consort of the hero, 
that when Brahma had created her, her 
beautiful form had only one rival in the uni- 
verse, and that was the fair moon. But 
Brahma, determined that every beauty should 
centre in Damayanti, took -a handful of beau- 
ty from off the face of the moon, and threw 
it into that of Damayanti. The deformity 
thus made, is still apparent, in the moon. 
The Tamil poets delight in similes as all 
eastern poets do. They indulge in fiction, 
and poy httle regard to nature. Their Far- 
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nassus is FadiySmalai, near Cape Comorin. 
Th^ have neither Apollo nor Mercury. 
Tbelr Minerva is Saraswati. They invocate 
Ganapati. Pathos and sweetness rather than 
vigour, ore the characteristics of Indian 
poetiy. They are not ‘ thoughts that breathe 
and words that bnru,’ so much as thoughts 
that please and words that charm. Milk and 
honey flow, hut sncli milk and honey, as to 
prove an unwholesome diet to some minds. 

Dr. Caldwell pbserves that “Whilst an • 
elevated thought, a natural expressive de- 
scription, a pithy, sententious maxim, or a 
striking comparison, may sometimes be met 
with, unfortunately elegance of style, or an 
affected, obscure brevity, has always been 
preferred to strength and truthfuluessj and 
poetic fii'e has been quenched in an ocean of 
conccite. Nothing can exceed the refined 
elegance and ‘linked sweetness’ of many 
Telugu and Tamil poems ; but a lack of heart 
and purpose, and a substitution of sound for 
sense, more or less, characterise them all ; and 
hence whilst an anthology composed of well- 
selected extracts would please and surprise 
tlie English readci-, every attempt to trans- 
late any Tamil or Telugu poem in extenso 
into English, has proved to be a failure. To 
these causes of inferiority must be added a 
slavery to custom and precedent at least 
equal to what we meet with in the later San- 
scrit. Literature could never flourish where 
the following distich (contained in the * Nan- 
nul,’ or classical Tamil grammar) was accept- 
ed as a settled principle ‘ On whatsoever 
subjects, in whatsoever expressions, with 
whatsoever arrangement, classical writers 
have written, so to write is denoted propriety 
of style .’ — Dravidian Comp, Gram,, p, 89 ; 
Madras L,. S, 1864 ; Rev. II. Bow€i\ 

SONG BIRDS. The European visitor to 
tho E. Indies, is much struck with the prevail- 
ing silence of the jungle, and the paucity of small 
birds even in the cold season, so different 
from the woods and gardens and hedge-rows 
of Britain, teeming with small feathered in- 
habitants, among which are so many pleasing 
songsters of all degrees and merit. The 
chief families amongst whom the faculty of 
song is found, are Merulidse ; the Ssxicoliuie ; 
Sylviadse, Larks, some finches, a few shrikes 
and fly-catchers, and some starlings. All of 
them, by their soug, contributing to the gra-' 
tification of man. 

SONGPU, a rode tribe near the source of 
the Irawadi. The Koupooee comprise twO 
tribes, the Songpoo and Fooeer-on. 
Koupooee occupy the hiils between 
and the vallqr of Munipore in their 
breadth, a direct distance of about ^1^^ ‘ 
miles : and fi'ont 25P north 
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Ipnnerly extended over nearly an equal dia- 
tance to the south. The whole of the tract 
was formerly thickly studded with villages, 
some of them of considerable siee, and Song* 
poo tradition givei^, as the place of their 
origin, tlie mountain towards the south of 
the valley named Tliungching. They and all 
. the otiier races of hill people coifgregate in 
communities, composed usually of families 
connected with one another by blood-ties. 

. The superior elevations being the most healthy ; 
their villages are usually to be found on them. 
Before the subjugation of the Songpoo tribe 
to Munipore, almost oveiy village was at 
war with its neighbour. On their subjuga* 
tipn this warfare was put a stop to, but the 
remembrance of their feuds remains, and, they 
would break out afresh to-morrow Were the 
restraining hand of Munipore withdrawn. 
Munipore has been able to exert so much 
influence, amongst the Koupooee as to pre- 
vent feuds being openly carried on, but a 
state of active feud appears to be the one 
natural to all the tribes from Cape Negrais to 
as far north as we have any knowledge. 
The Koupooee are much attached to their 
viliages, which are pei'manent. The village 
and its immediate precincts form their grave- 
yard, and when, for a time, from whatever 
cause, they have been obliged to desert their 
Tillage, they more often express their wish 
to return to it as being tlie grave of their an- 
cestors than to it as being their own birth- 
place. Their attachment then to their village 
is created quite as much by its holding tlie 
tombs of their ancestors as by its being the 
place of their birth. The mountain-land 
around the Koupooee village, within certain 
fixed hounds, is usually the property of the 
village. This they cultivate with rice in ele- 
vations suited to it, and with other crops in* 
situations unfitted for that kind of grain. 
The spot cultivated this year, is not again 
cultivated for the next ten years ; it having 
been found that that interval of time is required 
for the formation of a cultivable soil by the 
decay of the vegetable matter that again 
springs upon it. Every village has three 
hereditaiy oflScers, namely, Kool-lak-pa, Loop- 
lak-pa and Lum-poo, and officers, besides 
these, are elected. If the hereditary chief, 
or Kool-lak-pa, be a man of wealth, he will be 
also a man of influence. The Koupooee are 
sub-divided into families, Koomul, Looang, 
Angom and Ning-than-ja. A member of any 
of tliese families may marry a member pf 
any other, but intermarriage of members of 
the same family is strictly prohibited. Though 
not attended to with the same strictness, this 
prohibition, in regard to marriage, and tliis dis- 
tiuetidn of families under the same desigua- 
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tion, exists amongst the Munipooree facet 
Ail the hiil-pepple are diiiy, but amongst 
them the Koupooee ' is cmnparatively clean, 
be frequently bathes, though he does not 
devote much time to the purification of his 
skin. He is omiiiverous, and of course with- 
out prejudice of caste, but one species of 
food he never touches, milk to him is an 
abominatiou. In appearance, manners and 
customs, there is no essenfial difference be- 
tween the two divisions of the Koupooee, the 
Songboo and Pooeer-on, but tliough so much 
alike in these respects, between their lan- 
guages there is so great a difference, that 
when they wish to communicate with one 
another they have to resort to the language 
of Munipore. The Pooeer-on do not appear 
at any time to have been numerous, and they 
are at present confined to a few viliages situ- 
ated in the north-eastern corner of the space 
before indicated as the region of the Koupooee 
tribe. See India. 

SONG-FAI, a money of account of Siam, 
the half of a fuang, and worth about l^d . — 
Simmontfs Diet. 

SONG-SONG, also Paying bawat, Jav. 
Umbrella. 

SONKHAllSA, Hind. A kind of rice 
grown in Sirsa and elsewhere. 

SONMAKKI, Hind. Properly copper 
pyrifes, but usually applied to iron pyretis. 

SONMEANY, a sea port of Lower Sind, 
advantageously situated on tlio southern 
bank of the Pooi’ally river. In the early 
part of the 19th centuiy it contained about 
250 huts ; it is completely defenceless, and 
on the side towards Bela, is overlooked by 
hillocks of sand. The bar at the mouth of 
the river has only two fathoms on it at low 
water, but boats lie close to tlie village in 
six and seven : In the early part of the 
19(.h century the inhabitants generally sub- 
sisted by fishing, and with the exception of 
a few Hindoos were wretchedly poor. — Pottin- 
gers Travels f in Beluchistan -ff Sind, p. 11, 

S0N-NA1)I)Y. A little gold is found in 
the bed of the Son-naddy, but, hardly repays 
the trouble of searching for it, as even after 
(leaning it is somewhat impure, and only 
fetches from ten to twelve rupees a tola. 

SONNERAT. A French naturalist who 
settled atPoudicherry, and made immense bota- 
nical collections which seem to have been ti'ans- 
mitted to France. These have not been des- 
cribed in any regular form, but such speci- 
mens as wore presented to Lamarck, have. 
l>een introduced into his Encyclopedic Metho- 
dique, a work from 'which much information 
is obtainable although its alphabetical arrange- 
ment renders it very difficult of consultatioti, 
particularly in those genera which have heqn 
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aauoli sabdiyided of late 7 ear 8 , Soonerat is 
-well>keowa by his * Voyage a la ’Nouvelle 
Guinee,’ and his ‘Voyages aux lades Orien- 
tales et a la Chine.’ lie made known many 
new plants. 

SONNEBATIA, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Myrtacese, so 
named by the younger Liunseus in compli- 
ment to M. Sonncrat. Dr. Hooker found 
Sonneratia, Heritiera littoralis, and Cnreya, 
forming small gnarled trees on the banks, in 
the Suuderbuns, with deep sliiuing green- 
leaved species of Carallia, Khizophora, and 
other mangroves. Occasionally the gigantic 
reed-mace (Typha elephantina) is seen, and 
tufts of tall reeds (Aruodo). The pith of the 
roots of a species of Sonneratia are valuable 
for lining insect boxes, and making setting 
boards. 8. Alba, is a species of the Moluccas, 
and S. apetala, a native of Durmah, near Kati- 
goon, as well as in moist situations along the 
Burmese coast. 

SONNERATIA ? species ? 

Thaumma, Uuuitr. 

A small tree of Tavoy, wood not known. — 
Dr. Wallich. 

SONNERATIA ACIDA, Willde, Linn. 


Khizophora caseolaris, Linn. 
Maugiuiu caseolara, Humph. 


Ta bu, 

Burm. 

Tamu, * 

>> 

La-moo, 

Orchaka, 


Beng. 

Sour sonneratia, 

Eng. 

Paga-pato of Sonnerat, „ 


Polaiof Feiiang,Sinagpore 
I’lye, of Jtorneo. 

Blutti.M.VLEALof Hheede. 
Gedde killala-gaaa, Minch. 
Tewar, Sinuh. 


This tree yields a light soft wood. Its 
branchlets are tetragonal ; leaves oval, oblong ; 
calyx 6-cleft ; petals 6 ; berry globose. The 
tree grows forty feet high, and is a native of 
New Guiueaatid the Moluccas, as well as of the 
Malabar coast and of the delta of the Ganges. 
It grows in Ceylon, on the coast at Caltura 
and Negombo and other places ; grows also, 
on tlie western and eastern coasts of penin- 
sular India, at Salsette and, in the delta of the 
Indus, the supply is said to be inexhaustible. 
It grows in the northern Circai’s and, also in 
the deltas of the Gauges and of the Irawady. 
In British Burmah, it abounds in the man- 
grove swamps and on the banks of almost 
every stream on the coast as far as tide-waters 
reach, the natives use it for various econo- 
mical purposes, and it is said to be a better 
substitute for coal in steamers than any other 
kind of wood. It grows in Malacca, Pinang 
and Singapore : it has an acid eatable fruit. 
It is abundant in the delta of the Indus. In 
Ceylon it grows to a large handsome tree along 
the marshy banks of the large rivers. Spindle- 
shaped excrescences, called Eirilimow in Sing- 
halese rise from the surface of its roots, four 
or five feet above the surface of the ground. 
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Th^ are of a firm and dose textnre, nearly 
devoid of fibrous structure and take a roodd- 
rate polish, sdme of the transverse cnttings 
being two feet long and two to three inches 
wide. The finest pin passes in with ease, and 
the thin slices are invaluable for linings of 
insect boxes. The roots of S. acidaand S. alba, 
spread far and wide through tlte soft mud of the 
marshy banks on which tliey grow ; and, at va- 
rions distances send up like the avicennia, ex- 
traordinarily long spindle-shaped excrescences 
four or five feet above the surface. These arb 
invaluable for setting boards and for lining . 
insect boxes. — Hooker^s itim. Jour,, Vol. ii,- 
p. 355 ; Wight and Arn., Vol. i, p. 327 ; 
Roxb. Rl. Ind., Voigt, Dr. Mason ; Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862; Thw. En. PI. Zeyl., Vol ii, p. 
123; Uartwiq. 

SONNERATIA APETALA, Buck. 

Khonra, Bbno. I Thnnm-nia, BURW. 

Keora, „ Myuak-guo, „ 

Kam-ba-la, Bdbh. I 

A pretty large and elegant tree, which 
grows in the western side of India, in the 
delta of the Ganges, and is found under the 
parallel of Rangoon. It fiowers in the hot 
season. It yields a strong hard wood of 
coarse grain. It is the timber of which 
boxes for packing beer and wine are made in 
Calcutta, is of a red colour, strong and adapted 
for house-building. It grows in the low wet 
lands near the mouths of some of the Tenasserim 
rivers, and is well deserving of a place in our 
cities. It bears a strong resemblance to the 
weeping w'illow and is one of the most grace- 
ful trees in the country. The casuarina has 
been removed from the coast to our compounds, 
and the sonneratia is quite as deserving. — 
Roxb.', Voigt', Drs. McClelland ; W. ^ A., 
Vol. i,p. 327; Mason. 

SO NO KLING of the Malaya, a tree of 
Java, the colour of its wood is a deep brown, 
inclining to black, used for furnitures. 

SONO KOMBANG of Java, used for 
furnitures, which has some resemblance to 
the lingoa wood of the Moluccas. 

SONPAT, Hind. A kind of rice. 

SON PUR, was formerly a chiefship sub- 
ordinate to Patna, but was constituted a sepa- 
rate State by raja Madhukar Sa of Sumbulpoor 
about the year a. d. 1560. Since then it has 
been counted among the cluster of eighteen 
GfU'hjat states. It is now attached to tlie 
Sumbulpoor district, and is situated between 
83° 20' and 84° 18' of E. long., and between 
20° 4 1 ' and 2 1° 1 0' of N. lat. It is bounded 
on the north by Sumbulpoor proper and a 
portion of Bairakhol, on the south and south- 
east by Bod, ‘on the east by Bairakhol, 
and on the west by Patna. 'The non-agri- 
cultural castes are Brahmin, Mabanti, Baj- 
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. ; and tbe agricultural castes are, Tassa, and Bhumij races Jhare suffisred in esteen 

Xolta, Agharia and Good. in consequence jof the human sacrifices 

SON RAJA, Kesava Sena, see Inscriptions, offered at the shrine of Kali as Buafcint, 
SONTA or Asa, Hind., a club carried by but these races personally do not much care 
devotees. for this goddess, at whose shrine the establish- 

SONTANA. ment and ritual are essentially brahminical. — 

SONTH, DaK. Hind. Zingiber officinale, The SoothalaDdBajmaha!iarenlarkedlydiffer- 
' Roseoe. Ginger, dried ginger root. ent in habits, appearance, manners and national 

SONTHAL, are the indigenes of ChotS'Nag- cliaracteristics, and on the Chota Nagpur 
pore,audthe partsaboutPaiumow. Since the plateau these differences are very marked. The 
beginning of the present century they have in- Sontlialuro a very ugly race, with fiat broad- 
truded themselves into some of the Rajmahal nosed features. Theyare a moresimple, mild, 
disti'icts, which therefore now contain two industrious race than the Kajmahali, Goud or 
populations, allied to each other, but speaking Khond. Though the Sonthal are geogra- 
languages said to be mutually unintelligible, pbieally near the plains, they seem to lie more 
They rose in rebellion in 1856, and gave much shy and more socially isolated than the Muii-* 
and prolonged annoyance to the British, dab, Bhnmi and Ho. They have kept much 
The Sonthal, Muuda, Biiuml and Ho speak to themselves, preferring locations surrounded 
languages nearly identical. They occupy by jungle and segregated from the world, and 
most of the British districts of Chota-Nag- cultivating the lower lauds of their country, 
pore, Singhbum, Maubhum and the hilB' but they liuve latterly taken to labour for hire, 
part of Bhagulpur, (the Rajmahal hills ex- The Sonthal and Male or Kajmahali are 
coptedj now known as the Sonthal pergunnuhs ; regarded by Mr. Logan as a displaced portion 
also, parts of west Burd wan, Midiiapore and of the prior inhabitants of the country. The 
Cuttack — an extensive country west of Cal- Male and Kol tidbes are supposed by him to 
cutta. The Sonthal are a simple, industrious resemble the coarser Binua tribes of the 
people, honest and truthful, and free from Malay peninsula, mure than the Burman the 
cast prejudices. Their country is healthy, Malay, or other Indonesian tribes. But the 
their numbers are increasing, and they are same type as the Male and Kol are found 
much sought after and prized as labourers, by amongst Malayas and Burmans, although 
the Bengal indigo planters, and on the rail- generally softened, and the short and turned 
ways, and other works of western Bengal, up nose are Binua, as also is the small stature 
and in the Assam tea plantations. These and the vertical, turned up head. The Male 
tribbs live apart in detached houses or Isolated or Bajinaludi are described as mostly veiy 
hamlets. The Sonthal are a branch of the low in stature, but stout and well proportion- 
Mundah Kol. They seem to have sepiirated ed. There are m/iny less than 4 feet 10 
from the Mundah and fell back on inches and pei-haps more under 5 feet 3 
Chota Nagpur from the Damudah river, thau above that standard, but 5 feet 3 inches 
which the Sonthal cull their sea, and they is about the average height of the men. 
preserve the ashes of their dead until an op- Their no.se is flat and their lips thick, though 
portunity occurs of throwing them into that less so (ban the Kafir of Africa, but their lips 
stream or burying them on its banks. The are thicker than those of the populations of 
Sonthal are now most numerous in the Sou- the neighbouriug plains. Buchanan Hamil- 
thal Perguuuahs but there are many iu Mo- ton says that the features and complexion re- 
hurbuuj, and there are several <'oiouiea <»f scinblc those of all the rude tribes whom he 
them in the Singhbum district. They are an had seen on the hills from the Ganges to 
erratic race ; but, Lt. Col. Dalton thinks that Mal.ibar. Their noses are seldom arched and 
they left their chief settlements on the Damu- are riilher thick at the points, owing to their 
dah river, from having been pressctl by the nostrils V)eing circular. Bishop Heber says 
Koormi. The Sonthal, Bhumij and JMiiiuiah j that the Mule nose is rather turned up than 
tribes have long been known to lie intimately | flattish, but they are not so diminutive as the 
connected, and they have affinities with the noses of the Tartar nations, nor flattened like 
wild clan of the Korewah of »Sirgnjah and those of the African Negro. Their faces 
Juspur, the Kheriah tribe of Chota Nagpur are oval and not shaped like a lozenge, as 
and the Juanga of the Cuttack tributary those of the Chinese are. Their lips are full, 
mahals. Since the beginning of the nine- but not at all like those of the Negro ; ou 
teenth century they have intruded themselves the contraiy their mouths in general are very 
into some of the Rajmahal districts, which well formed. Their eyes, instead of being 
thei'efore now contain two populations, allied hid in fat and placed’ obliquely like those of 
to each other, but speaking langimges said to the Chinese, are exactly like those of 
be mutually unintelligible. The Sonthal the Europeans. Their women, though hai'd 
4.88 S 4.88 
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wollced are ftr from ImTing harsh fratares. 
Bishop Heber safe that the Malay or Chinese 
character of their features is lost, in a great 
degree, on close inspection. The Male head 
like that of the Kol has more of an elongated 
oval than that of a loeenge shape. The fore- 
head is not narrow and the lateral projection of 
thesygomata i&conrparatively small. Nothing 
is sauI respecting the shape of the back of the 
head, a very important point in comparing 
Turanian tribes. The Male, or Hill man is 
described by Captain Sberwill as much shorter 
than tho Sontbaland of a much slighter make. 
He is beardless or nearly so, is not of such a 
cheeiTul disposition nor is ho so industrious. 

In tho mountains S. W. of Calcutta, are 
tho Dhanga> Oraon, the Kol, the Lurka K(d 
or Ho, and tho Khond. The Ho are a 
comparatively small tribe. Their coun- 
try proper is tho part of the Sin^bhum 
district, called Colehan, a scries of fair and 
fertile plains stud<led with hills. It is 
about 60 miles from N. to S. and from 35 to 
60 in breadth, and has, to the South and S. 
£., the tributary estates Mohurbhunj, Keonjur, 
Bonai and Gangpnr, inhabited by Uryah 
speaking hindoos ; to the east and north, the 
Bengali perguunah of Dhulbhnm and district 
of Manbhum ; and to the N. and N. £. the 
Hindi district of Lohar laggah. 

For the Male or Bujmahnii, the most eastern 
dialect, and those which it might have been 
supposed, were longest in contact with tlie 
east Gangetic, wo have vocabularies by Major 
Boberts (A. R., iv, 127) and by Mr. Hurder 
(in Mr. Hodgson’s series, J. A. S., xviii, 553.) 
The Uraou vocabulaiy of Colonel Ousely 
(Hodgson’s series) has so much resemblance to 
the Male that it may safely be set down as a 
dialect of the same language. It frequently 
agrees with the Mule where it differs from 
the co-dialocts, with which it is now in con- 
tact in Chota-Nagpore. This may be (consi- 
dered as eoniirmiug the tradition of the Uraon 
that their original country was Rotas and 
parts of Rewa, or the hills along the northern 
bank ofthe Sone (to the southward ofBenares.) 
According to the tradition, they were driven 
across the Sone by the intrusion of Gangetic 
hindoos into their native land, and ultimately 
settled in Chota-Nagpore, the country of the 
Kol tribe of Mundu or Ho. At a later 
period hindoos pushed into this territory, 
reduced the more civilized Uraon to slavery, 
drove the wilder Kol into revolt, and eventu- 
ally forced them to migrate to the southward 
and eastward into the land of the Bhuian. 
The more northerly of the eastern emigrants 
passed out into tho low country, and mixing 
with the Bhumij and Bhuian natives, formed 
the class of Tumariu. The more southerly 
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moved into Stogbbom and Kolehan, Itvhig at 
peace with the Bhuian pre-oceopants until the 
intrusion of hindoos from Marwar, who first 
leagued with the Bhuian against the Kol and 
then with the Kol against the Bhuian, and 
finally appropriated Singbhundf leaving Kole- 
han or Hodesam to the Kol or Ho^ as this 
southern tribe call themselves. Remnants of 
the Kol are still found to the northward 
nearer Chota-Nagpore, and they appear to be 
also spread to the northward towards Baj- 
mahal. One tribe, the Sonthal, is found in 
Chota-Nagpore and in the skirts and valleys 
of the Bajmahal hills. It is enumerated by 
Mr. Stirling in his list of the Kol tribes of 
Cuttack, and according to Captain W. S. Sher- 
will its range is from Cuttack through Chota- 
Nagpore to Rewa, thus embracing the teiTi- 
tory of both divisions of the eastern Yin- 
dhyan. 

The Male and Uraon languages are mainly 
Drnvidian, and it is remarkable that although 
the Male are now confined to the N. E. extre- 
mity of tho Vindhya, where the Ganges washes 
and bunds round the chain, and are separat- 
ed from the southDravidian nations by theKol 
race, their language is more Drnvidian than 
tho Kol itself. Tho pronouns and numerals, 
for instance, arc Druvidinn, while those of the 
Kol are Gangetic, Himalayan and Ultra- 
Indian. The explanation is probably to be 
found in tho circumstance of tho Uraon andi 
Malo having, originally, formed an uninter- 
rupted continuation of the Goud tribes and 
dialects that extended from the Godavery to 
tho N. E. extremity of the Vindhya. The 
Kol, again, must have formerly had a greater 
extension either on tho north, breaking 
through tho Male Goiulian bund, into the 
Gangetic valley, or on the south to tho sea- 
board of Cuttack and the lower valley of the 
Ganges, where they would be exposed to the 
infiueiKte of the maritime visitors and settlers, 
Ultra-Indian and Gangetic. But as both the 
Kol and the Male-Uraou are physically Ultra- 
Indian more than Dravidian, and the occupa- 
tion of the eastern Vindhya and the hills on 
the opposite side of the Gangetic valley by 
Ultra-Indians implies that the valley itself 
was at one time possessed by the same race, 
the simplest conclusion is that the Kol were 
an extcnsiou'of the ancient Ultra Indo-Dra- 
vidian population of the Lower Ganges and 
the highlands on its eastern margin. The 
peculiarities of Kol, when compared with the 
S. Druvidiun, and the Malo-Gondian or purer 
north Dravidian dialects, are chiefly glossarial. 

The Fahariah of tho Sonthal pergunnah 
are arranged into two tribes, those who live 
in the Raimalml hills, and the Naiga Paliariah 
on the plains to the west. The former live 
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hy grain crops reared on the slopes of the 
htills, and by bartering in the plains the hill 
bamboos, the grass and timber which grow in 
luxnriant profusion in every direction. The 
Pahariah are given to great lying and 
drunkenness. The Bha^olpore Hill Rangers 
are principally composed of this people. But 
since Mr. Cleveland’s settlement in the begin- 
ning of the 1 9th century many of them receive 
pensions. The other body, the Naiga Faha- 
riah, have more than all the vices of their 
tribe on the hills, but are worse off, having no 
right of forest or well wooded hills and readily 
take to brigandage. Both the Pahariah tribes 
are low in the social scale. 

The Sonthal and Male or Rajmahali are re- 
garded by Mr. Logan as a displaced portion 
of the prior inhabitants of the country. The 
Male and Kol tribes are supposed by him to 
resemble the coarser Biuua tribes of tlie Malay 
peninsula, more than the Burmans, the 
Malays or other Indonesian tribes. But the 
same type as the Male and Kol are found 
amongst Malays and Burmans, although gene- 
rolly softened, and the short aud turned up 
nose caused by it are Biiiu.n, as also is the 
small stature aud the vertical, turned up head. 
The Male or Knjmahali are described as mostly 
very low in stature, but stout and well pro- 
portioned. There are many less than 4 feet 
10 inches and perhaps more under 5 feet 3 
than above that standard, but 6 feet 3 inches 
is about the average height of the men. 
Their nose is flat and their lips thick, thoiigli 
less so than the Kaflrs of Africa, hut their 
lips are thicker than those of the populations 
of the neighbouring plains. Buchanau 
Hamilton says that the features and com- 
plexion I’csemble those of all the rude tribes 
whom he had seen on the hills from the 
Gauges to Malabar, that is, on tlie Viudhya 
mountains. Their noses are seldom arched 
aud are rather thick at the points, owing to 
their nostrils being circular. Bishop Heber 
says that the Male nose is rather turned up 
than flattish, but they are uot so diminutive 
as the noses of the Tartar nations, nor flatten- 
ed like those of the African Negro. 'J’heir 
faces are oval aud uot shaped like a lozenge, 
as those of the Chinese are. Their lips are 
full, but not at all like tlioso of tho Negro ; 
on the contrary, their moutlis iii general are 
very well formed. Tlieir eyes, iiistea<] of 
being hid in fat and placed obliquely like 
those of the Chinese, are exacdJy like those of 
tho Euroi)eaii8. Their women, thougli hard- 
worked, are far from having harsh features. 
Bishop Heber says that the Malay or Chinese 
character of their features is lost, in a great 
degree, on close inspection, Tlie Male head 
like that of the Kol has more of an elongated 
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oval than tluit of a loaenge shape. The fore* 
head is not' narrow and lateral projection 
of the zygomata is comparatively small. 
Nothing is said respecting the shape of the 
back of the head, a very important point in com- 
paring Turanian tribes, the Male, or hill-man, 
is described by Captain Sherwill as much 
shorter than the Sonthal and of a much slighter 
make. He is beardless or nearly so, is uot 
of such a cheerful disposition, nor. is he sp 
industrious. 

Captain Walter S. Sherwill, revenue sur- 
veyor, in his ‘ Notes upon a Tour through 
the Rajmahal hills,* says the Sonthal has the 
honour of being aboriginal to India. It was 
his forefathers who first occupied and iuha- 
bited the land then known under the name 
of Colar. From them the country was usurp- 
ed by invaders from the Ariana of the Greek 
geographers. The Aryan followers of Brah- 
ma first settled in the Panjab, the Sapta 
Sindhoo of the Vedas and the Hnpta-hindo 
of tho Zendavesta, and the Sonthal is singled 
out by his short make, his thick lips, high 
cheek-bones, flat nose and small eyes. He 
has little or no beard. The Sonthal race are 
usually quiet, but in 1855 they were impel- 
led by a sense of wrong to a headlong rebel- 
lion aud then gave much and prolonged an- 
noyance. In the suppression of the rebellion, 
half their numbers perished. They occupy 
the district surrounded by Bbagulpore, Ber- 
hampore and Birbhum, and are now ruled by 
a commissioner. The Kumea in the Sonthal 
pergunnnhs was a person who for a period 
voluntarily bound himself to slavery. Tho 
Sonthal are truth-telling, patient, kind of 
heart, honest and ingenuous and characterised 
for their simplicity. They are reserved and 
phlegmatic. The Sonthal believes in Chanda- 
Iiuiiga, an all-pervading deity, to whom, once 
in 3 or 5 years, he sacrifices a goat on a 
Sunday. Holding the goat under his arm, 
he stands on one leg, and looking heaven- 
ward he calls on Chandabunga, kills the goat 
and outs it. They have fi>ur gods of the 
woods (Dryads) called Jaihirira, Monikoh, 
Marnngljuru and Gosaira, who seem to re- 
semble the Lares and Penates of the Ro- 
mans. These are represented by four stones 
buried in a clump of trees called the Jairtban 
and no Sonthal village can be settled till the 
Jairthan is established. A familiar deity is 
Maiijiharam in the shape of a stone, which is 
buried in the centre of the village in a small 
open shed. Tho shed is called Buddhathan, 
for Maiijiharam is also called Bnddah Manji, 
a Manji and Sonthal being syuonymous. The 
panchuyets of the Sonthal assemble here. In 
the months of April and May, when the 
leaves are bare, 2,000 to 4, OCX) Sonthals as- 
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semble willi bows and arrows, for Aeir great 
Seudra or bunting expedition, during which 
they make great circles to enclose and kill all 
the smaller game. They eat the flesh of 
eveiy animal. Their most solemn oath is 
taken when touching a tiger’s skin. They 
dance in bodies of one or two hundred to the 
wild, gloomy, monotonous, music of flutes 
and drums. The men go round one way, 
while the women circle tlie otlier. The men 
step in time without much action, but the 
women drop their heels and toes in a double 
shuffle, and bend their bodies forward to a 
half-kneeling position, as though paying 
homage to the men. Peacock’s feathers enter 
largely into the paraphernalia required in 
some dances. They marry at will, but can 
be divorced through the panchayet. When 
death occurs, the body is burned and the ashes 
taken to the Damudah. In the mission school 
in their neighbourhood about 300 boys were 
under education. The houses of the Sonthal 
are in enclosures made with the green boughs 
of the Sakua, planted in the ground and tied 
together : they keep each family distinct fi-om 
its neighbours, they generally contain a Sou- 
thal and his wife, several married children i 
and their families, a pig-sty, butfalo-shed, 
and a dove-cot, a wooden stand holds the 
water-pots, the water from which is used for 
drinking or cooking, tliere is also a rude 
wooden press for expressing oil from the 
mustard seed. In a corner of the yard there 
will be a plough or a couple of solid-wheeled 
carts, whilst numbers of pigs and poultry are 
seen in every direction. Each of these euclo* 
sures contains on an average, ten souls. 

The Sonthals worship a conspicuous hill 
called Mai*qpg Boroo. In times of drought 
they go to the top of the sacred mountain, aud 
offer their sacrifices on a large flat stone, 
playing on drums and beseeching their god 
for rain. * They shake their heads violently, 
till they work themselves into a phrensy, and 
the movement becomes involuntary.’ They 
go on thus wildly gesticulating, till a little 
cloud like a man’s hand” is seen. Then they 
arise, take up the drums, and dance the 
kurruu on the rock, till Marang Boroo’s 
response to their prayer is heard in the dis- 
tant rumbling of thunder, and they go home 
rejoicing. They must go “fasting to the 
mount and stay thei’e till there is a sound of 
abundance of rain,” when they get them down 
to eat aud drink. My informant tells me it 
always comes before evening. This curiously 
resembles the well-known scene in the life of 
Elijah, when lie recalled Israel to the old 
faith by producing ruin when the priests of 
Baal had failed to do. — Tr. of Hind., Vol. 
i, p; 181 ; Journal of the Indian Archipe- 
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logo. Nos, iv and v, April and May 1333, 
pp. 196-98 ; Major DaU&n ; Sir John Lub- 
bock on Civilization, 

SONTHAL FERGUNNAHS, see India. 

SONTHI, or Allam, Tbl. Zingiber 
officinale. Rose. 

SOOBAHDAR, a native officer of the 
British Indian army in India (lit. a holder of 
provinces.) 

SOO-BAN, Burm'. a shrub cxceediog- 
ly prized by the Burmaiis, as yielding the 
best red dye of any wood they have. It is 
sold at n ticul per viss, and seems rather rai'e. 
The leaves are a favourite article for curry. 
— Malcolm, Vol, i, p. 191. 

SOOBANREEKA RIVER rises in Chota, 
Nagpoor table-land, runs N. E., E., S. E., S. 8. 
E., E., S. E., S., into Bay of Bengal. — Length, 
280 miles ; receives the Karow, 80 miles. 
About 12,000 square miles drained. 

SOOBHADRA, Sans., from soo, beauti- 
ful, and cliadra, good. 

800BHAGNA, (of good fortune) an only 
child, at once a maiden and a widow. It is 
I’elated of her that having learned from her 
preceptor the solar incantation, incautiously 
repeating it, the sun appeared and em- 
braced her, and she thence became preg- 
nant. The affliction of her father was 
diminished when he discovered the pa- 
rent ; nevertheless, (us others might be less 
charitable,) he sent her with a female attend,-, 
ant to Baiabhipooi'a, where she was delivered' 
of twins, mule and female. When grown up 
the boy was sent to school ; but being eternally 
I plagued about his mysterious birth, whence 
' he received the nickname of Ghalbi (‘ conceal- 
ed),’ in a fit of irritation he one day threatened 
to kill his mother if she refused to disclose the 
author of his existence. At this moment the 
sun revealed himself: he gave the youtll a 
pebble, with which it was sufficient to touch 
Ills companions in order to overcome them. 
Being carried before the Balbara prince, who 
menaced Ghaibi, the latter slew hiin with 
the pebble, and became himself sovereign of 
Sauraslitra, taking the name of Silladitya 
(from silla, ‘ a stone or pebble,’ and aditya, 

‘ the sun’) : his sister was married to the 
rajah of Bai-oach. Such is the literal trans- 
lation of a fragment totally unconnected with 
the history of the Bana of Mewar’s family, 
thoughevidentlybearingnponit. The father of 
Silladitya, according to the Sandcrai roll and 
other authorities of that period, is Sooraj (the 
sun) Kao, though two others make a Soma- 
dityu intervene. The Jessulmir annals affirm 
that the whole Turkish (Toorshka) race of 
Chagitai are of Yadu stock ; while the Jam 
Jhareja of Kutch traces his descent from the 
Persian Jamslud, coteraporary with Solomom' 
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.l%«ae are curious claiins, but the Rtins’s 
Ikmily wouM consider such vanity criminal, 
to pm'nsing this fragment we are struck by 
'.ihe similarity of producticMi of these hindoo 
Heliadse and that of the celebrated Tatar 
dynasty from which Jaughiz Khan was 
descended. The Nooranyon, or ‘ children of 
liffht,’ were from an amour of the sun with 
Klaucua, from which Janghiz Khan was the 
ninth in deseetit. Authorities quoted by Polis 
de la Croix, in his life of this conqueror, and 
likewise by Marigny, in his history of the 
Saracens, affirm Jaughiz Khan to be a de- 
Bcendaotof Yezdegird, the last Sassnnian prince. 
Janghiz was an idolater, and hated the very 
name of mahomedau. A courtier telling 
Aurungzeb of his celestial ancestry, gravely 
quoting the affair of the mother of the race of 
Timoor with the sun, the bigottcd monarchy 
coarsely repiled, “ Mama caba bood,” which 
we will not translate. — TotiCs Rajasthan, Vol. 
i, p. 234. 

SOOBH-I-KAZIB, Peus. A false dawn, is 
a transient appearance of lighten the horizon, 
which often appears about an hour before the 
soobh-i-sadik, or real dawn of day. 

SOOBURNUK, Bkng. Cassia dstuln. 

SOOCEY, Hinu., a mixed striped fabric 
of silk and cotton in India. 

SOOCOO, a name in Bencoolen for the 
fourth part of a real, and valued at 1«. 3<i. 

SOQDALI, Beno. Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Pars. 

SOODHANGSHOO,Sans., from shoodha, 
the water of life, and uug-shoo, rays of light. 

SOODHANIDHEE, Sans., from soodha, 
the water of life, and nidhee, a treasure. 

SOODOONIKKA GASS, Singh. Vitex 
negundo, Linn., Roxb. ; W. Ic. 

SOODBA, see Sudra. 

SOODURSHUN, Beng. Amaryllis, Cri- 
Dum defixum. See Scokh-dursun . 

SOOE-PAT, Beng., see Jogi or Yogi. 

SOOFEE, mystices of the east ; mahome- 
dan philosophers. 

SQOGHEE, Can. Boiled coarse rice. 

SOOQOONDHI, Ukia ? A tree of Gan- 
jam and Gumsur, supposed to be a Calophyl- 
ium, extreme height 2d feet, circumference 2 
feet, and height from the ground to the inter- 
seetion of the first brancli, 7 feet. This tree 
is tderably common, but no use is made of 
the wood except for firewood, the leaves are 
used medicinally for rheumatism and wounds 
of long standing. — Captain Macdonald. 

SOOGBIVA, Sans., from soo, beautiful, 
and griva, the back of the neck. 

SOOIA, a pickle prepared in Japan fi'om 
the Dolichos. — Simmondt. 

SOOJEE,' the Semolina of Indian wheat, 
ground but not pulverized, the Italians, 
4.QS S 


SOOLOO ABOBOPELAOO. 

I Befiong, S^mida, Semoletta, and Semola raHta, 
; are parts of wheat flour. See Wheat, Se^* 
molina. 

SOOKASA, Sans. Cucumis sativus, Linn, 

SOOK CHINA, Beng. China I'oot, RmA, 

SOOKEYT MUXDI, a district in the 
Kohistan of Julluudhur. 

SOOKHA, Hind., dry tobacco, eaten with 
betel leaf. 

SOOKH-DURSUN, Beng., Hind. Cri- 
num asiaticum, also Criuura zeylanicum, Sin- 
ghalese crinum, aud Crinum defixum. 

SOOKHA-MAYA, Sans,, from sookha, 
happiness, and mayn, fulness. 

SOOKNA, or Sookahua, a river near 
Munnimiijra in the Umballa circle. 

SOOKSMA, Sans. Very small. 

SOOKSOEE, a river near Beeltriaganj in 
Azimghur. 

SOOKTA, Panjab. Chaptalia gossypina. 

SOOKTA, a river near Beeltriaganj in Sin- 
dhiah’s territory, 13|- miles from Azimghur. 

SOOKTOWA, a river near Kaisla in Bai- 
tool. 

SOOKUL PACHA, see Belanus, 

SOOLOO ARCHIPELAGO, is that chain 
of islands which stretch across from the N. E. 
point of Borneo to the island of Mindanao. 
Tlie islands are numerous. Sooloo island, 
from which the Archipelago is named, is 
high and of considerable extent, being 35 
miles long aud from 5 to 10 broad; it lies in 
long. 121° E. near the centre of the Archi- 
pelago. Great Sooloo is about fifty miles in 
length, and twenty-five in breadth, being tlie 
largest of the group of islands forming the 
Sooloo Archipelago. This group of iidands 
is inhabited by a fierce and warlike race, 
bearing in their personal appearance a strtmg 
resemblance to the Malays, although the two 
languages differ materially frpra each other. 
Great Sooloo, the residence of the sultan, is 
very mountainous. Many of the mountains 
are wooded to the summit, while others are 
covered with patches of cultivation. These 
islands are thickly populated; and if the 
islanders do not practise piracy as a profes- 
sion, they are always ready to aid, assist and 
protect those who do. The town of Sooloo is 
well known to be the principal rendezvous of 
pirates, who, whenever they have made a 
capture, resort there to dispose off their law- 
less booty. The great islands of Mindanao^ 
Palawong, and the Sooloo group of islets, 
forming the southern limits of the Philippine 
Archipelago, contain many nations and tribes 
speaking many languages of which little has 
b^n published. Mr. Crawfurd on the informa- 
tion given by Mr. Dalrymple ihforms us that 
even in the little group of the Sooloo islands, 
a great many different languages are' spdten, 
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nod lie gives a short specimen of 88 words of 
one of those most corrent. Sodoo has for 
many years been the market where the Lanun 
and other pirates disposed of much of their 
plunder, aud in former times itself was de* 
cidedly piratical. The mahomedan religion 
has made much progress in Mindanao and the 
Sooloo islands, as has the Malay language, tlie 
usual channel through which it has at all 
times been propagated over the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. Mr. Crawfurd remarks 
that whether the principal languages of the 
Philippines be separate and distinct tongues 
or mere dialects of a common language, is a 
question not easy to determine. Certainly, 
the phonetic character of the Tagala, tlio 
Bisaya, the Pampangan, and Iloco are, sound 
for sound or letter for letter, the same. 
Words of the Malayan languages are to be 
found in the language of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Formosa, or Taiwan ; and as this 
large island, about half as big as Ireland, 
stretches as far north as the 26° of lat , this is 
the extreme limit in a northerly direction to 
which they have reached. The aborigines of 
Formosa are short in stature, of tawny com- 
plexions and lank hair. Although inhabiting | 
a great and fertile island, affording to all 
appearance a fair opportunity of development, 
they never made any progress in civilization, 
and at present seem to live in a state of bar- 
barism. They are thought by Mr. Crawfurd 
to belong to, or much to resemble, the brown 
complexioned race of the Archipelago of 
whom the Malays are the type. — Horsfield ; 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago i Mar- 
ryat's Indian Archipelago, p. 41. 

SOOLTANA, Beng. Sweet-scented Calo- 
pbyllum, Calophyllum inophyllum. 

SOOLTAN SURWUlt, oblations offered 
to this saint. 

SOOLTAN SURWUR, a mahomedan 
saiut whose shrine is at Balooch, four coss 
from Mooltau. He was distinguished for 
piety and purity of manners, aud died as a 
martyr with his brother, fighting against a 
ti'oop of idolaters, and was buried with his 
wife (who died of grief) and his son, in the same 
tomb. Several miracles are related as having 
happened at his tomb. A camel’s leg, when 
broken, was forthwith made whole ; the blind, 
the leprous, the impotent were cured. Arae$h- 
i-Mahfil. 

SOOM, Beko., Hind. Sarcostemma bre- 
vistigma. See Soma. 

SOOMALEE, Sans. From soo, good, and 
maid, a necklace. 

SOOMBOOL, Hind. Arsenic. See Sumbul. 

SOOMCHOO, see Knnawer. 

SOOMEROO, Sans., from soo, good, and 
meroo, a boundary mark. 
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SOOMRA BACE^ entered Sind about i.k 
445, and became the rulers of Sind in a. r. 609, 
from which year they continued in power till 
A.H. 751, when they were overthrown by the 
Summa. The name was originally pronounced 
Samra. The tribes in Euirachee district are 
the Kumeerpota ; Meelopota, Budeepota and 
the Horungpota. In the Hyderabad district 
the Soomra are cultivators and oil manufac* 
turers. See Sind. 

SOOMUNA, Sans. Triticum sestivum, L, 

SOOMURUN or Gujta, Hind. Bracelets 
made of coloured thread, worn at the Mohur* 
rum, and of flowers worn on other occasions. 

SOON A BIRTHA. The Nepal lands are 
divided into four classes of tenures — first, 
crown lauds ; secondly, Kroos or Soona Bir- 
tha, belonging to brahmins or Newara ; third- 
ly, Kohriya or Bari, barren lands granted for 
cultivation ; aud, lastly (and this is the most 
extensive class of the four), Kaitb, in which 
the proprietor is at all charges of tilling, 
dividing the produce with the cultivator.— ■ 
Oliphant's Journey, p. 1 79. 

SOONAMOOKl, see Tripati. 

SOONAREE, Ukia. Cathartocarpns fis- 
tula, Fers. 

SOONDA, a district in the south of the 
Bombay presidency, bordering on north 
Cauara. It contains large forests, which, up 
to 1855, were under the charge of the Bom- 
bay Conservator, but were then transferaed to 
Madras. Dr. Gibson’s Reports indicate that 
by A. D. 1850, the timber had greatly decreased 
iu amount. In the transfer of Canara to Bom- 
bay, this district was re-transfen'ed along wilJi 
it. — Gibson's Bombay Forest Report, 1849 to 
1856, p. 60, also 1857-60, p. 17. 

SOONDANY, a river near Nebeenuggur 
in Purneah. 

SOONDERBUNS, see Sunderban. 

SOONDHI, Beng. Nymphoea cyanea. 

SOONDOROGOYAN BANSO, Tnl. ? 
Ukia ? In Ganjam and Gumsur, circumfer- 
ence 3| feet, extreme height 30 feet, two spe- 
cies of bamboo which are not common. — Capt. 
Macdonald. 

SOONDREE, Beng. Heritiera minor, 
Lam. Syn, of H. femes. A gloomy-look- 
ing tree that may be distinguished from all 
others for many miles distant. It is remark- 
ably characteristic of a peculiar soil. Where- 
ever the tides occasionally rise and inundate 
the land, this tree is sure to be found 
throughout the whole Tenasserim Coast, but 
is never found either on the high diy kads 
on the one hand, nor in . the wet mangrove 
swamps on the other. It was descried 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who aocomputied 
Symes’ embassy, as Heritiera fomes. It is 
the toughest wood that has been tested in 
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■ liMlia. When Rangoon 'teak broke with a 
weight of 870 pounds, sooiulree sustained 
1,312 pounds. It is not a very durable wood, 
bnt stands without a rival in strength, al- 
though so common on the other" coast, as to 
give name, as Captain Munro thinks, to the 
Soonderbuuds, yet the tree grows much larger 
in the Tenassei'im Provinces, and affords finer 
timber- — Mason. 

SOONDllOO, see Knnawer. 

SOONDARA, Sans. Beautiful. 

SOON GNA,gum of Moriuga pterygosperma, 
SOONGNUM, see Kunawer. 
SOONISHUNNA, Sans. Achymnthes 
polygonoides. 

SOONKASOOLA WOOD. 

Saakesur ke lakreo, Hin. I Sookcsooloo, Tct. 

Vadee aaroiain, T.va. | 

SOONNEE. The Soounee sect of mahome- 
daus contend that the lawful succession to 
Mohamed rested in the four Imams, Aboobu- 
kur, Omar, Othman, and Ali, while the Shiah 
mahomedans strenuously contend that Ali 
alone, as the nephew and son-in-law of the 
Prophet, had that right. — Fottinger's Tra- 
vels in Beluehistan and Sind, p. 61. 

SOONNUT JUMMAUT, the doctrine of 
the Soonnee mahomedans is so called. 
SOONNUT, the ti'aditions of Mohamed. 
SOONT.AN, Hind. Circumcision. 

SOOP, Hind. A winnowing basket. 
SOOPAREE, Hind. Areca-uut, betel-nut. 
Nut or tree of Areca catechu. Penang nut. 
See BeteUnut. 

SOOPLEE, Hind. A kind of basket for 
winnowing corn with. j 

SOO-PUDMU, or Soo-padma, Sans., from 
soo^ good, and padma, a w'ater-lily. 

SOO-PURNU, or Sooparua, Sans,, from 
soo, good, and parna, a leaf. 

SOOR, a bass or drone to the shuhnaee. 
SOOR, a mahomedan dynasty who ruled 
at Dehli, during the 15 years of Humayoou’s 
displacement. 

SOORA, Ar. a chapter of the Koran ; 
l^ra-i Alhumd, or Soom-i Fateeha, the first 
chapter of the Koran. 

Soora-i Alum, or Ullum-turkyf, or Feel, 
the 15th chapter of the Koran. 

' Soora-i-Buqr, or A. L. M. the 2nd. ditto 
Sbora-i-Char Qool. 

Soora-i-Chahul Qaf. 

Soora-i-Easeen. 

Soora-i-Eezaja or Nusser. 

Soora-i-Fateeha, or Alhumd. 

Soora-i-Feel, or Ullum-e-turkyf. 
Soora-i-Innafut-huna, or Inna. 

Soorari-Iqra, or Ulluq. 

Soora-i-Qool boo Allah. 

Soora-i-Mozummil. 

SotHtixi-BahiDsn. 
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SOORPA-RAERA, 
Soonr-i-Tub'ut. 

Soora-i-Ullum-turkyf, or Feel. 
Sooru-i-Ulluq or Iqra. 

SOORACHARYA, Sans., from soora the 
gods, and ac.harya, a teacher. 

SOORAH, a river of Puraeah. 

800BI TREE, Eno. Cedrela toona, Boxb. 
SOORI. The town of Zerni is forty par- 
sangs from Herat, the population does not 
exceed twelve hundred, Soori and Taymooni, 
there are also a few Gheber families, the only 
ones Ferrier met with in Afighauistan. — Fer- 
rier's J ourn.,p. 248. 

SOORINJAN, Hind. A root in appear- 
ance like the pignut, imported via Pali, is 
bitter and sweet in taste, used us an aphro- 
disiac. — Oen. Med. Top., p. 150. 

SOORIVA MABRA, Singh. Under this 
name, Mr. Meiidis describes, as a species of 
Mimosa, a plant of the central province of 
Ceylon, the wood of which is used for build- 
ings and common furniture. A cubic foot of 
it weighs 42 lbs , and it is calculated to last 20 
to 30 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

SOORIYE. A hard, though somewhat 
coarse and open-grained, heavy Ceylon wood, 
of a deep chesnut colour. 

SOORKH, Picks. Red. 

SOORKII RUD, an afiSuent of the Kabul 
river. 

SOORLA, a river of the W. Ghauts, rises 
in lat. 19“ 54', long. 73* 24', runs W. S., into 
Indian Ocean. Length, 68 miles. 

SOORMA, a river of Sylhet About 70 
miles up the river Soormah, the mountains 
on the north, which are east of Jyntea, rise 
4,000 feet high, in forested ranges like those 
of Sikkim. Swamps extend from the river 
to their base, and penetrate their valleys, 
which are extremely malarious : these forests - 
are frequented by timber-cutters, who fell the 
jarool “ Lagerstrocmia reginse,” a magnificent 
tree with red wood, which, though soft, is du- 
rable under water, and therefore in univeraal 
use for boat building. 

SOORMA, Hind. Preparations of antimony 
or of lead ore with which Indian women anoint 
the edges of the eyelids, the dark colour it im-' 
parts bring thought to give bnlliancy to the 
eyes, while its cooling qualities are supposed 
to be useful as a preservative. Any ointment 
for the eye, thus, has obtained the name of 
soormah. 

SOORMA-DAN, a box for holding soorma. 
SOORNAMOOKY RIVER rises in the 
table-land, lat. 13° 26', long. 79° 11' runs N. 
E. to Bay of Bengal, length 99 miles. * 
SOOROO, a river near the Cossyah hills. 
SOORPA-NAKHA, Sans., from soorpa, a 
hand-winnowing fan, and nakha, the finger- 
nails. 
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f^KliKPUNNl, Caet. CaljBaecion aagasti- 
folia. 

SOOBPUR, an ancient city on the Jumna, 
the capital of the Yadn race. 

SOOBPUR, an ancient cify, once the 
capital of the Tadu race, its site is on the 
Jnmna. 

SOORSAUT, is an allowance authorized 
by Government to be levied on the inhabitants 
of towns and villages, by travellers and others. 
It is supposed that a deduction is made in the 
collection of the revenue ou this account 
whenever it occurs, but the cultivatoi's never 
reckon upon any remuneration, for, even 
though it should be admitted, the chief of the 
place usually appropriates the advantage to 
himself. This ruinous system is peculiarly 
distressing, when a mission passes through 
the country, as all the followers fancy that 
they have a right to the same indulgence, and, 
if not checked, would not hesitate to help 
themselves. Pottinger saw the mules of one 
party driven into fields of standing grain, 
when the villagers refused to obey the war- 
rant. — Pottinger's Travels in Beluchistan 
and Sind, pp. 235-6. 

SOORUJ, Hixd., the sun ; see Rajputs. 

SOORUN, Maiik. Amorphophallus cam- 
panulatus, £1. 

SOORU-PATI, Sans., fromsooru, the gods, 
and pati, lord. 

SOORUN, Mahr., Hind. Colocasia escu- 
lenta, Seh. 

SOORWAL, (prop. Shilwar). 

SOOSEE EEZAR, trowsers made of soo- 
see cloth. See Soo-eeq. 

SOORYA, SiNGii. A timber tree of the 
central and western provinces of Ceylon, 
wood admirable for carriages, hackeries, and 
gun-stocks, also useful for blocks and build- 
ings. A cubic foot weighs 49 lbs., and it is 
calculated to last 20 to 40 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

SOORYA, Sans. The sun. 

SOORYA VANSA, the race of the sun 
claim descent from Rama. The existing 
Rajput tribes of the solar race claim descent 
from Lava and Cush, flie two elder sons of 
Rama. The present princes of Mewar, Jey- 
pore, Marwar, Bikanir and their numerous 
clans, claim descent from Rama. See Solar 
dynasty. 

SOORYA AYOPIA, was the first city 
founded by the Soorya race. 

SOOSHUNI-SHAK, or Soosni-shak, Beng. 
Marsilea quadrifolia, Linn. Four-leaved iiepper 
wort. 

SOOSUNI-ALOO, Beng. Dioscorea faseP 
culata. 

SOOSWAH, a river near Khansroo Choki 
and Luchecwala in the Dhura district. 
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SOOT, or Soota-Naddi, dr Yar Wafodar, 
a river near Moomhedabad and Bisowlee in 
Bareilly. A river near Aoulaganj in the 
Bareilly district and in the Moradabad circle. 

SOOTEE, a river near Kaida in Rnaseera* 
bad. 

SOOT’HNEE, Ddk. Dioscorea faacicolata, 
the Yam. Consists of many tubers, about the 
size and shape of an egg. They are covered 
with alight coloured thin skin ; internally they 
are white. They are not only eaten, but 
starch is made from the roots.— Riddell. 

SOOTHSAYER of Ceylon, Mantis super- 
stitiosa, Fab. 

SOOTRA, Sans. To stitch. 

SOOTREEAN or Chnkoleean, a particular 
kind of cloth. 

SOOTINOG, a river near Eetah Kollah in 
Sylhet. 

SOOTRADHARA, Sans., from sooti^ a 
cord, and dhree, to hold. 

SOO YARN AKA, Beng. Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

SOOVARNA VANIK, Sans., from soo- 
varna, gold, and vnnik, a tradesman. 

SOOWUNREKA, a river near Gwalior. 

SOOJRYIJ-MUNI, Beng. Phoenician 
hibiscus. Hibiscus phoeniceus. 

SOOR.TMOOK-HEE, Beng. Sunflower, 
Ilelianthus aunuus. 

SOPHAGESENUS, the name given to 
Asoka by the Greeks. Evidence exists that 
Antioclius the Great was slain by an Indo- 
Scythian prince, called by the Greek writers 
Sophngasenus. SeeKnbiil. Sophir or Sauvira. 

SOPHORA, a genus of plants belouging to 
the natural order LeguminostB, said to be so 
named from an Arabic name (Sopbera) of one 
of the species. Some are ornamental shrubs 
and trees, found in central and tropical Asia, 
also in the warm parts of North America and 
the equinoctial and sub-tropical parts of South 
America. The species best known iu England 
are S. japouica and S. cliinensis, which, being 
from the northern latitudes of the countries 
from which they are named, are hardy 
enough to withsUiud the climate of England ; 
and it has been proposed to engraft the 
Nepnul S. velutina ou the Japonica. Being 
handsome trees, with both leaves and trees dif- 
fering muesh from European trees, they are well 
Hilaptcd fur standing singly in lawns. They 
are raised from layers, but also from seeds aud 
require a little protection when young. 
Wight gives Sophora glauca, heptaphylla, 
robusfa. — Fng. Cyc., Hogg, W. Ic., Voigt. 

SOPHORA GLAUCA, Lesch. Smooth- 
leaved iSophora. A Neilgherry plant, with 
middle-sized white flowers, tinged with rose 
colour. — B, Brown. 
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SOPHOBA OCCIDENTALIS, Linn. 
%iu of Soph<H« tomentosa, Linn. 

SOPHORA ROBUSTA, MeClell. 

Tbeet wa gyee, Bcbu. 

SOPHORA TOMENTOSA, Linn. 

S. oocidentalis, Zina. j Downy-leaved Sophora. 

A shrub, native of Southern Asia, with 
pretty yellow ftowers. 

SOPHYTES, or Sophites, or Sopeithes, an 
ancient king of the westeru'Paujab, including 
the Salt Range of mountains. 

80PILLA, It. Crape. 

SOPU, also Sompa, Tsn. Anethum sown, 
Roxb. 

SORA or Chola, see Kurumbar, Faudiya. 

SORAHEE, Hmu. Gugglet, or goglet 
(prop, goblet.) 

SORA.EAYA, Tel. Lagenaria vulgaris, 
8err, 

SORANI, a ferocious tribe, who call them- 
selves Yezedi, after a caliph of Damascus of 
that name. They inhabit the mountains of 
Sindjar, a country to the north-west of Bilbos. 
They are the greatest robbers of all the 
Kurdish tribes. — Porter's Travels, Vol. ii, 
jt. 450. 

SORAPOOR, a town near the left bank 
of the Kistnah river, usually called Beder 
Sorapoor, because it was occupied by the 
Border or Beder race. See Hindu, India. 

SORBUS, see Kuhnar. 

SORECIDiE, the family of Shrews, viz : 

Fam. SoRKCiu^, Shrews. 

Sorex caerulescens, Shaw, Blyth. 


Sorex indicus, 

1 8. sonnerati. 

Geoff. 

8. giganteue, 

1 S. myosurus, 

Gray. 

Sondeli, 

Can- I Musk-shrew, 

Eng- 

Musk rat, 

Eng. I Chachuudi, 

Hind. 

All India. 



Sorex muiinus, Linn., Blyth. 


8. swiuhsel, 

Blyth. 8. myosurus, 

Pallas. 

8. viridescens. 



Mouse-coloured shrew, EnGs 


Sorex nemorivagus, Hodgson, 


Nopal wood Shrew, 

Eng. I 8. murinus. 

Horsf. 


Nepal, Sikkim. 

Sorex Griffithii, Horsf, Khassla hills. 


Sorex serpentarius, Js. Geoff. 

8. kandUnui, KeUuirt. \ Rafescent shrew. 

Ceylou, S. India, Burmah Tenasserim. 
Sorex heterodou, Blyth, Khassya hills. 
Sorex saturatior, Hodg. Daijeeling. 
'’Sorex tytleri, Blyth. The Dehra shrew. 
Dehra Dhoou. 

Sorex soccatus, Blyth, Jlodgson. Hairy- 
footed shrew. Nepal, Sikkim, Mussoorie. 
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Sorex niger,' Ml., Bwttf. HetlglieRy 
wood shrew. Neilgherry hills. 

Sorex leocops, Rodgs. 

Long-tailed shrew, Exe. 

Nepal. 

Sorex hodgsonii, Blyth. 

Nepal Pigmy shrew, Exo. 

Nepal. 

Sorex perroteti, Duvemoy. 

Neilghorry Pigmy shrew, Eng. 

Mysore, Neilgherries, Dekhan. 

Sorex micronyx, Blyth, small-clawed pigmy 
shrew of Western Himalaya. 

Sorex melanodon, Blyth, • Black-toothed 
pigmy shrew of Calcutta. 

Sorex sikimensis, Hodg. Darjeeling. 
Sorex homourus, Hodg. ,, 

Sorex oiigurus, Hodg. ,, 

Sorex macrurus, Hodg. „ 

Sorex holo-scriceus, Hodg. „ 

Sorex tcnuicaudus, Hodg. „ 

Sorex ferrugineus, Kel. Ceylon. 

Sorex montauus, „ „ 

Sorex kelaai'ti, „ „ 

Soi'ex purpurascens. Temp. „ 

Sorex horslicldil. Tomes, ,, 

Sorex fuliginosus, Blyth, Tbnasscrim. 
Sorex uudipes, ,, „ 

Sorex atratus, „ Khassya. 

Sorex albinus, „ China. 

Sorex pulchellus, Licht. Central Asia. 
Soriculus nigrescens, Jerd. 

Corsira, Orag, Blyt/t, I S. soooatiiM, Hodg. 

S. atorrimuB, „ | S. sikimensis, Horsf. ,, 

Ting-Zhing, Bhot. | Tang-Zhing, Lap. 

Mouse-tailed shrew of Sikkim, Nepaul. 

Crossopus himalaicus. Gray. . 

Choopitsi, Bhot. 1 Oong-lagniyu, Lbpch, 

The Himalayan water-shrew of Sikkim. 
Corsira alpina, Jerdon, 

Sorox caudatus, Hodgson, Jilg. | Alpine shreW, Emu. 
Europe, Sikkim. 

Corsira Newera-elia, Kel. of Ceylou. 
Feroculus inacropus, Kel. 

Sorex maoropus, Myth, 

Ceylon. 

The scaly tails of Myogalea (mygale) or 
Musk ratof N. America are imported into India. 
Mr. Edward Blyth says, that in general the 
shrews of tropical and subtropical countries 
are distinguished by their comparatively large 
size, aud slaty hue of every shade from pale 
grey to black, with rufous tips to the fur more 
or less develope<l, though in some scarcely 
noticeable. In at least some species, the ruf- 
ous tips would appear to increase with age ; 
aud, to a considerable extent, the colour of 
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tlwM aaimali is darlrar, sceording to the in- 
crease ef altitude iohabit^ bj a species. The 
eai^oonch is oonspicaously visible above the 
far ; the tail thick, taperieg, and furnished with 
acatterad long hairs, which certiun species also 
exhibit upon the body ; and the teeth are 
wholly white. To this there is a remarkable 
exception in the instance of* Sorex melanodou. 
and of tbefullowing type of'stracture. The su- 
perior frontteeth are large and strongly hooked, 
and much longer than their posterior spur ; 
while the inferior have rarely so much as a 
trace of serrated upper edge ; of four upper 
presmolars anterior to the earuassiez, the first 
is large, the second and third are much smaller, 
the fourtli is diminutive, and the third ex- 
ceeds the second. This group of shrews is 
familiarly exemplified by the common large 
musk shrews of Asia and Africa, and consti- 
tutes the restricted Sorex, L., or Pachyura, 
de Sefys Longchampa. Certain small spe- 
cies of temperate climates were detached by 
Wagler from the ordinary shrews of those 
climates (with picious tipped teeth, &c.,) by 
the name Crooidura (or Suucus, Ehrenherg, 
apud Gray) ; viz., S. araueus, S. leucodon, 
8. etruscus, &c., but it is doubtful whether 
these are separable from the above ; and cer- 
tainly the various pygmy shrews of India are 
typical Sorices, except that some only of them 
want the odoriferous glands on the sides of the 
body. There is evidence of the existence 
of a small brown Sorex in Lower Bengal, 
about the size of S. araueus, the remains 
of one were found in the stomach of an 
Elanus, shot about 60 miles above Calcutta. 
In Ceylon four shrews are enumerated by the 
names Sorex murinus, S. montauus, Kelaart, 

5. feroculus, Kelaart, S. macropns, Blyth, 
and S. ferruginous, Kelaart, the last des- 
cribed with fur soft, ferruginous-brown, 
washed with blue ; smaller than tlte S. mou- 
tanuB ; feet and legs naked. Large secreting 
glands in the pubis, odour very disagreeable. 
No sebaceous glands could be traced on 
the other two species, nor had they any of the 
smell. From this last remark, it is inferred that 

6. ^roontanus and S. ferruginous of Dr. 
Kelaart ure brought together under the name 
montanus. If so, Biyth still thinks them to be 
identical. With reference to the *' large 
black shrew. Dr. Kelaart adds : *' There 
are two other and larger black shrews than 
any of those now described — one in the pos- 
session of Mr. Th*waite8 of Peradeuia, and the 
other has a very powerful musky odour, 
stronger even than in S. murtnus, occasion- 
ally seen in tbegodowns at Kandy. 

8ortx araneue, see Sorex. 

Soretc dfratua, Biyth. Of this, Blytb had 
only a headless specimen which was found 
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impaled upon a thorn hy some shr^e, at 
Cberra Punji in the Khassya hills. The same 
fact he had observed in England of Laniua 
colluris and Corsira vulgaris : these dimluur> 
tive shrews foiling an easy prey to the 
“ Butcher-birds while the larger members 
of the same genus ai‘e ferdciously predatory 
upon any hapless birdlet they may chaime 
to seize,— as is likewise the case with moles 
and doubtless other soreoidm of adequate size 
and strength. The species is remarkable for 
its very dni'k colour, extending over the feet 
and tail which is even blackish underneath. 
Length of tail 1 inch. ; and of hind-foot 
inch. Fur blackish-brown above, little tinged 
rufescent, and with dark greyish underneath ; 
the feet and tail conspicuously furred, besides 
the scattered long hairs upon the latter. 

The Museum of the Bengal Asiatic Socie- 
ty formerly possessed a specimen of one of 
the minute shrews, which was found in a 
cellar in Madras. Biyth formerly considered 
it identical with S. mieronyx; so that it 
could scarcely be so with S. melanodoh of 
Bengal : it was, however, darker than S. micro- 
nyx ; and more probably S. perotettii, (veraus) 
if not distinct from the whole of the fore- 
going. It is oven probable that several more> 
Indian species of these most diminutive of all 
mammalia remain to be discriminated. Upon 
minute comparison of five specimens in the 
museum, be immediately detected four well- 
marked species, and presently afterward! 
obtained the S. melanodou fresh. He once 
found the nearly digested remains of an 
adult small white-toothed Sorex, rather larger » 
than a common mouse, in the stomach of an 
Elanus which was shot on the banks of the 
Hooghly, about 15 miles above Calcutta. 

Feroculua. Another form of white-toothed 
shrew, with thick and tapering tail having 
scattered long hairs upon it, is exemplified by 
the Feroculus, Kelaart. Teeth small ; the 
upper quasi-incisors shorter and less strongly 
hooked than in restricted Sorex with the pos- 
terior spur large; the lower quasi-incisors 
serrated, showing two depressions and there- 
fore a row of three coronal points, four small 
upper, prssmolars preceding the earuassiez, 
the two medial being of equal size, the first 
rather large, and the fourth small. Feet 
remarkably large. The ear-oouch scarcely 
visible above the fur. 

Feroculua maeropua. 

Sorex feroculus, Kelaart. | S. maoropus Biyth, J, 4. 

S,, XX, 163 . 

Length about 6|ia.; of which the taU 
is 2^ in. ; bind-foot with claws nearly i in. ; 
the fore-foot i in. broad, with long aud but 
slightly ourvea claws, that of the middle digit 
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in. in length. Fur somewhat long and 
▼eiy soft, uniform blackish, very faintly 
tinged rufescent ; the extreme tip of tlie tail 
naked and of a flesh'roloor. Inhabits Ceylon. 

CroBSopus. Another white-toothed Indian 
■ shrew exists in the Crossopus himnlayicns, 
Gray, but filyth telt much doubt of its being 
correctly refeived to Crossopus. 

Myosorex, Gray, is founded on a Cape 
species, the Soi'ex varius, Smuts, with ear- 
conch concealed amid the fur, and a slender 
tail (without scattered long hairs ?) the teeth 
white, and the dentition slightly modified 
upon that of restricted Sorex : lower qiiasi- 
incisors “ with an entire sharp upper edge.” 
The greater number of small shrews inhabit- 
ing the temperate regions of Europe, Asia, and 
N. America, have the teeth always tipped 
with ferruginous or pitch-colour, a slender 
monse-like tail with no scattered long hairs 
upon it, and (save in Otisorex) the ear-conch 
concealed amid the fur. There are two dis- 
tinct types of dentition. In one, the upper 
quasi-incisors are much longer than their 
posterior spur (as in restricted Sorex) ; and 
the lower have but a single posterior spur 
more or less rudimental : the lateral small teeth 
which follow in the upper jaw are four in 
number (as in restricted Soiex) ; the first 
two being equal, the third somewhat smaller, 
and the lost (as usual in all shrews) minute. 
With this type of dentition Mr. Blyth distin- 
guish. 

Sorex caeutiens, or S. Minntns, Lam., has 
a wide range • in India, for it has been ob- 
tained in the Neilgherries, in a cellar at 
Madras, from Almorah and from the Te- 
nasserim coast. 

Sorex cceruleseens, Shaw, 

S. pilorides, Shaw. S. myosurus, 

S. jrigantens. It. Oeoffry. S. myosurus,apud,M aiA-’cr, 
8. murinus, L., apud in Calc. .7. N. II. iii. 
ftviv:figuredinllard- Common Musk shrew 
wicke’s 111. Ind. Zool, ‘Musk rot,’ of Bengal, 
as S. indicus, Oeoff, SiC. 

This is very different from the ‘Muskrat,’ 
or Mushquash — Fiber zibeticus of N. Ame- 
rica, which is a rodent nearly affined to the 
Voles— Arvicola. The Musk rat of Bengal 
is described by Mr. Hodgson in the Ann. 
Mag. N. H., XV, 269, (1845); but the 
length of the tail (as given), 3| in. is 
possibly a misprint for 3|[ or 3| in., or 
more than half of the length of the head 
and body, which is given as 6 in. Num- 
ber of caudal vertebras, 24. Total length 
of skull of adult male, with fronl^teeth in 
situbns,eomewhatexceeding If in. ; of female, 
somewhat under greatest breadth of skull of 
former, in. ; of latter, f in. Colour uni- 
form pale-grey, slightly tinged with ferru- 
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ginouB, and more conspicuously on the lower 
parts i the naked pai'ts flesh-coloured. This 
is the common large musk shrew of Bengal, 
Nepaul, and, we believe, the valley of Assam, 
becoming rare in Sylhet, and wholly - dis- 
appearing in Arakan. In Nepaul, Mr. Hodg- 
son styles it ‘the common house shrew of the 
plains, and also of the hills, up at least to 6,000 
feet. Mr. Blyth had seen specimens from 
the neighbourhood of Agra : but whether it 
be the common musk shrew of S. India is 
doubtful on present evidence ; though Dr. 
Eelnart’s description of the Singhalese animal 
corresponds. It certainly does not appear to 
inhabit tho eastern coast of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, from Arakan to the Straits of Malacca. 
Dr. Horsfield gives as its habitat ‘ India ge- 
nerally, and the eastern islands ;’ and he notes 
a specimen from Bhutan, presented to the 
India-house collection by Major Pemberton. 
Blytb suspects that its reputed existence in 
the Malay countries, needs confirmation. In 
addition to the names above cited. Dr. Gray, 
in his catalogue of the specimens of mamma- 
lia in the British Museum (1843), refers the 
following name and synonymes to this spe- 
cies : — 

S. muriniis, L. S. sonneratii. It. Geoff. 

S. myosums, Pallas. S. crasBicaudatus, Liflit. 
S. indicus et capensis, 8. nipa1ensis,/rodi/«o»,and 
Qeoffroy. S. mosckatus, Rclnnson. 

Bore.v erassimudus (nec crassicaudatus), 
Lichtenstein, refers to a musk shrew in- 
habiting Egypt, and stated to be com- 
mon about Suez ; which may therefore 
be presumed identical with Dr. Bnppell’s S. 
indicus from Suez ; and the description cer- 
tainly seems to approximate that of S. cssru- 
lescens (length 5| in. ; tail 2| in.) : and S. 
capensis, Ge.offroy, is termed S. francicus 
by Prof. Schinz, who gives Mauritius as its 
habitat (length 3” 8’”; tail 1” 9’”). 

Sore^ mwlatus, Hodg., Bly. syn. of Corsira 
alpina, Jerdon. 

Sore,v feroeulus, see Sorex. 

Sorex ferrugineus, Kelaart. J. A. S., xx, 
185: S. montanus apud Blyth. The dimen- 
sions of the specimen described in J. A. S., 
XX, 163, accord with those assigned by Dr. 
Kelaart to the next species ; and he states 
that the two are nearly of the same size, and 
that the smell of the present species is veiy 
powerful. 

Sorex heterodon, Blyth. Veiy similar to 8. 
soccatus in general appearance, but less darkr 
coloured, with' shorter fur, and pale instead 
of blackish feet and tail underneath: the feet, 
too, are broader, especially the hind-feet ; and 
they have a hairy patch below the heel. The 
skull, of the same length, as in S. sooeatus, 
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. find with equally large teeth, is much more 
narrow and the upper quasi^incisors are con- 
spicuously less strongly hooked than in that 
. and other typical Sorices. From Cherra 
Punji, in the Khasya hills. 

Sorex indieus, Geoffroy, or S. Sonnera- 
til, Is. Geoffroy, is accepted as a distinct 
species from S. cserulesuens in Dr. Horsdeld’s 
Catalogue of the specimens of Mammalia in 
the India House Museum (1861) ; and a spe- 
cimen is noted from the Dekhaii, presented 
by Col. Sykes, and the following habitat given 
for the species, viz. : “ Continent and islands of 
India.” Col. Sykes terms it the Cheochonder 
of the Mahrattas, being the same name 
which is applied to S. caerulescens in Bengal, 
spelt Choociiundr by Dr. Cantor (J. A. S., xv, 
191), and the latter author gives “Chiucho- 
rot of the Malays of the Peninsula” as the 
name of the very distinct species referred by 
him and others to S. murinus, L. ; which lat- 
ter was originally described from Java. Ac- 
cording to Colonel Sykes, these troublesome 
and disagreeable animals are very numerous 
in the Dekhan, but much more so in Bombay. 
The sebaceous glands in an old male were ob- 
served to bo very large, and the odour of| 
musk from them almost insupportable ; while 
in an adult female the glands were scarcely 
discernible and the scent of musk very faint. 
It is tolerably strong in the female of S. cmru- 
lescens ; though more or less so, perhaps, 
with reference to sexual condition. “ The 
Sorex indieus and S. Gigauteus,” it is added, 
“ are regarded by Col. .Sykes as specifically 
identical, he having killed them in the same 
room, and seen them frequently together.” 
(P. Z. S., 18.'{1, p. 99). Prof. Schinz accord- 1 
ingly assigns S. Gigauteus, Geoff. Ann. du | 
Mus , XV, pi. 4, of 3,” as a synonyrne of S. | 
indieus : but the reference is erroneous, the i 
Memoiresdu Museum, tom., xv, (to which! 
Blyth had not access), being probably intend- j 
ed. S. gigauteus. Is. Geoff, Voy de Belanger, 
refers to S. cwrulescens of Bengal. 

According to M. Isidore Geoffroy, the S. 
indieus (his S. sonneratii) is a smaller animal 
than S. cmrulescens (his S. gigauteus), with 
tail forming always a quarter of the entire 
length. Lengtli of the head and body of 
adult, a little under 4 inches (Fr) . Fur ashy, 
washed with russet-brown ; and pale ashy 
below. Inhabits the Coromandel coast, and 
also the Mauritius. If truly a distinct species 
from S. cmrulescens, its natural habitat is pro- 
bably W. India : but Mr. Blyth had vainly 
sought for information of such an animal. 

In Dr. Ruppell’s printed catalogue of the 
specimens of mammalia in the Frankfort 
Museum (1842) examples referred to S. iudi- 
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cus. L. (Fr. Car. Mamm. 11, t. 28), are 
noted from Java, and also from Massowa and 
from Suez ; and a supposed variety termed 
by him S., indieus, var ; cinereo-ssnea, from 
Shoa : and he elsewhere suggests that these 
animals have probably been introduced by the 
shipping from S. £. Asia and its islands, and 
so found their way ovef to Shoa, where a 
different climate had affected the colouring of 
the fur. On ship-board they could of course 
subsist on Blattse. 

Sorex kaitdianus, Kelaart. Sorex serpen- 
tarius, Is. Geoff. 

Sorex macroiiug, Bly. Ferooulus macro- 
pus. — Kel. 

j Sorex melanodon, Blyth, from the remark- 
I able colouring of its teeth, which are piceoos 
and white-tipped, exhibiting thus the reverse 
coloration of those of Corsira, &c. Length 
of adult fenrnle 1| inch ; tail l-j-V inch : hind 
foot and claws |>^ inch. Colour uniform 
fuscous, without any rufous tinge ; scarcely 
paler below : the feet and tail subnude, save 
the usual scattered fine long hairs upon the 
latter ; and with the ears and snout, of a livid 
colour, paler below ; claws white and distinctly 
visible. Procured in Calcutta. 

Sorex mieronffx, Blyth, of Kumaon and 
Landour, length of head and body If inches ; 
tail somewhat exceeding inch ; hind-foot 
and claws -y-l- inch : skull i inch, teeth white. 
Claws with fine hairs impending them^ and so 
minute as to be scarcely discernible without 
a lens. Fur of a paler and, more chesuut 
j brown than any other of these minute species 
j examined, and also more silvery below. Feet 
I and tail sub-nude, or thinly furred, showing 
the colour of the skin through ; browner 
above, whiti.sh (or perhaps fle^h-coloured) 
below. 

Sorex montanus, Kelaart, (iiec apud 
J. A. S., XX, 163.) Length of head and 
body 3^ inches ; of tail 2^ in. ; of hind- 
foot § inch. Fur, above, sooty-black, without 
any ferruginous smear ; beneath lighter-co- 
loured ; whiskers long, silvery -grey : lower 
part of legs and feet greyish, clothed with 
appressed hairs. Claws short, whitish. Ears 
large, round, uaked ; the outer margin lying 
on a level with the hair of the head aud neck, 
and being thus concealed posteriorly. Moun- 
tains of Ceylon. 

Sorex murinus, L. 

S. myosurus, Pallas. i 8 griffitliii. (P) Hors- 

S. CJBrulesccns, var., | field. 

There is every reason to suspect that this 
species replaces S. casrulcscens along the 
whole eastern eoast of the Bay of Bengal^ 
and thence through the hilly country north* 
ward, to that skirting the valley of Assam. Dr. 
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* HorvSeld <ineht.io»s a Nepalese speoimeo« pre- 
Metedt'Othe India-lioase museum byiDr.Hodg* 
^een : but this species is unnoticed in the latter 
tgeiitleiuaii’s catalogue of Nepalese animals 
and especially in his descriptive notices of 
the Nepalese shrews. With the exception 
of the small S. tenuis, Muller, from Timor, 
it appears to be the only well-established 
species of shrew throughout the great orien- 
tal Archipelago. In the Tenasserim provinces, 
the liev. J. Mason states — there are -at 
least two species of musk shrew, both of 
which emit an offensive odour.” (Qai., S. 
murinus and S. serpcntarius ?) In S. muri- 
nus, according to Dr. Cantor, “ the smell of 
musk, emitted by the adult animal, and which 
in the young is barely perceptible, is much 
less iutonse than in the Bengal musk shrew.” 
S. serpentarius, according to Dr. Kelaart, has 
a powerfully offensive musky odour. S. mn- 
rinus has larger ears than S. caerulescens ; 
and Dr. Cantor describes it as — ‘Dark brown- 
ish-grey above’ beneath light brownisli-grey. 
Feet and tail flesh-coloured in the living 
animal, changing to cinereous after death. 
In the young the colour is more of a bluishr 
grey, slightly mixed with brown on the back. 
A stuffed specimen from the Khassya hills 
has the fur longer and less dense than in S. 
cserulescens, the piles somewhat curly : aud 
colour dai'k-ashy at base, with rufous-brown 
tips which give the prevailing hue. Mr. 
Blyth suspects that S. griffithii, UorsfieM, is 
S. mul'iuus from tho Arrakau and Khassya 
hills, although described from Aflghauistaii : 
S. griflltbii is described to be afiiued to S. 
morions, bat differing essentially by the 
uniform deep hlackish-brown tint, and the 
shortness, delicacy, and softness of the fur. 
Colour deep blackish-brown throughout, with 
a slight rufous reflection in a certain light. 
Length of head and body, 5| inches ; tail 2^ 
inches. 

Sorex murinus, Horsf. Syn. of Sorex ne- 
morivagus, Hodgson. 

Sorex myosurus. Gray. Sorex cserulescens, 
Shan, Sly. 

Sorex myosurus, Pallas. Syn. of Sorex 
murinus, Linn., Ely. 

Sorex nemorivagus, Hodgson, differs 
from the ordinary type by a stouter make, 
by ears smaller, and less entirely nude, 
and by a longer and more tetragonal tail. 
Colour sooty-black With a vague reddish 
smear ; the nude parts fleshy grey. Snont 
to rump df . in. ; tail 2 in. ; planta, 

Found only in woods and copices. — Ann. 
Mag. N. H., Vol. xv, p. 269. 

Sorex niger, Elliot, described in Dr. Hors- 
- field’s eatal(^ue (1851). Length of tbe 
head and body 8^ inches ; of tail 2^ indies. 

m S 


fiOttBCEDA 

Tail equal in length to fhe entire aaiiiml, e|E* 
'elusive of the head ; gradually tapering to ia 
point. Snout gieatly attenuated. /Cciottr 
blackish-browii, with a rufescent shade to the. 
upper parts : abdomen greyish. From Ma> 
dras, (Qm. Madras presidency?) 

Sorex nudipes, Blyth, n. a., remark- 
able for its naked feet and very large ears ; 
also for the odoriferous gknds on the sides 
l)eing strongly developed, whereas we can 
detect them in no other of these minute 
species. Length of female, If inch ; tail 1-^ 
inch ; hind-foot inch. Ears conspicnous- 
ly larger than in the otiiers : tail almost nude, 
save of tiie scattered long hairs : and the 
fore-feet and toes of the hind-feet are conspi- 
cuously naked, and apparently flesh-colon red. 
Fur nuiform browu above (like the back of 
Corsira vulgaris), a little grizzled and glist- 
ening ; -tile lower parts with a silVery gloss : 
tail brown above, jiale (probably flesh-colour- 
ed) below i somewhat thick and uniformly 
tapering. Specimen procured at Amherst 
iu the Tenasserim provinces. 

Sorex perottetii, Devernoj'. Prof. Schiiiz’s 
description of tliis species, is as follows : — “ S. 
uotseo saturate fusco-uigricante, gustraeo cu- 
nesecute, artubus pedibusque pilosis, auricu- 
lis magnis, uouspicuis. Long, corporis I ” 4 ’”, 
cuudae 1 1 ’”. From the Nilgiris, but Mr. Blyth 
had a Darjeeling female which approximates 
this description, aud may prove to be of the 
same species. Head and body inch ; tail 
1 inch : bind-foot aud claws iuch. Skull 
somewhat exceeiiing ^ inch. Teeth white. 
Colour uniform brown, with a slight tinge of 
chesnut ; aud scarcely paler below. Feet 
and tail distinctly furred, besides the usual 
scattered long hairs on the Ia4:tei'. Claws 
whitish and conspicuous. Tail brown above, 
pale aud perhaps flesh-coloured beneath ; 
more probably, however, of a livid hue ; and 
tapering evenly throughout. If new, Mr. 
Blyth names it S. hodgsonii, Blyth. 

Sorex pygmaus, Hodgson, nec S. pyg- 
mseus, Pallas : if the small European 
species referred by Sebinz, Rnppeli, and 
others to the latter be correctly identified, S. 
pygmseus, Pallas, apud Schtnz, is placed by 
the latter Zoologist among the species with 
brown-tipped teeth, and in the division of 
them which corresponds to Corsira, Gray ; 
and the description— cauda basi constricta 
auriculis brevissimis ; — will certainly not 
apply either to Mr. Hodgson’s animal, or to 
various other minute Indian shrews hitherto 
undistinguished from it : and therefore Mr. 
Hodgson’s name for the present speeies may 
stand, as he states the straetore of the animal 
to be typical. 4^fter writing the aAwve, Mr. 
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BOBBCSD^. ' 


Blystli saw the figure of Sorex pygnimis, PaU 
ias and Lastnu^un^ (8. miuutos, L.j 8. exilis, 
a.nd S. minimus, Geoff.) in the Act. 
Acad. Leop., Vol. xiii, pt. 2, t. 25 (1827) ; 
and be says the species is widely different from 
all the pygmy shrews here described, and is 
evidently ,a Corsira. The following is his 
descriplion— ‘snout to vent, less 2 inches; tail, 
1^ in. ; head, in. ; pulma, ^ in. ; plants, 
§ in. 8tructur^ typical, save that no odor- 
ous glands were detected, nor had the animal 
any ftiusky smell. Colour sooty-brown, paler 
below. Naked parts of* a dusky-flesh hue. 
Hab. Nepaul, where it dweils in copices and 
fields, and is rarely found in houses.’ Of 
numerous specimens of minute Sori<*e8 from 
various localities, the only one which ap- 
proaches to the above description is a species 
which Mr. Blyth procured in Calcutta. 

Sorex ierpentariuSj Is. Geotfroy, 8. kan- 
dianus, Kelaart^ described iu J. A. S., xxi, 
350, from a skin sent by Dr. Kelaart as 
‘ the large godown shrew of Kandy ;* though 
scarcely corresponding with his indications. A 
second skin of pre(dsely the same species, and 
also an adolescent specimen entire in spirit, 
W'ere subsequently forwarded from Mergui 
by Captain Berdmore, as noticed in A. S. J., 
xxii, 412. In both adults, the tail (vertebrae) 
2^ inches ; and the head and body (allowing 
for some extension of the skin) about4i inches. 
The Kandyan specimen is more rufescent 
than the others ; but Mr. Blyth could perceive 
no further difference whatever; indeed, to judge 
from the two Mergui examples, it would seem 
that this animal becomes more rufescent with 
age. Dr. Kelaart states that its odour is as 
offensive ns that of the large musk shrew of 
Ceylon. The Coromandel coast and the Mau- 
ritius are ^ven as its habitats. Colour 
dusky ish-grey with dark rufous-brown tips to 
the fur, more or less developed according to 
age, and the under parts somewhat paler. 

Sorex soccatus, Hodgson. A Sikim spe- 
cimen which Blyth refers to this species, bears 
considerable resemblance to the last, but is a 
good deal darker, with well-clad feet and 
tail ; and the head and limbs are proportion- 
ally larger. Entire length of skull with 
front teeth in situbus, li*k inch; breadth, 
Inch, (nearly) ; entire range of upper 
teeth, f inch ; ditto of S: serpentarius, barely 
exceeding ^ inch. Tail (vertebrae), inch; 
compressed towards tip, which is furnished 
with a pencil-tuft of stifiish hairgi. Mr. 
Hodgson thus describes his animal. Size 
and proportions of S. nemorivagus, H. (near- 
ly) ; but distinguished by its feet being clad 
with fur down to the nails, and by its de- 
pressed head and tumid bulging cheeks (mys- 
taceal i^egion). Ears large and .exposed. 


Colour a uniform sordid or brownish slaty- 
blue, extending to the clad extremities. Suout 
to rump, 3^ iu ; tail, 2^ inch ; planta, in. 
This animal was caught iu a wood plentifully 
watered, but uot near the water. It had no 
musky smell when brought dead. * Hub, 
Nepaul and Sikkim. 

Sorex sonnerati^ Geoffroy. Syn. of Sprex 
caerulescens, Shaw^ Blyth. 

Sorex swinhm^ Blyth. Syn. of Sorex 
murinus, Linn.j Bly. 

Sorex tenuis^ a shrew of Timor. Mr. Blyth 
in the Bengal Asiatic Sociely’s Journtil. 

Sorex viridescensj Blyth. Syn. of Sorex 
murinus, Lifin.^ Bly.-^Jour. As. Soc., Vol. 

pp. 165, 185; Ann. Mag. N. //., Vol. 
XV, pp. 269, 270 ; TennenCs Sketches of the 
Natural History of Ceylon^ p. 63 ; Mr. 
Blythes Report ; Mr. Blyth in the Journal 
of the Royal Soc. of Bengal^ Vol. xx. p. 
164 ; Ann. Mag N. Vol. xv, p. 269 ; 
Journ. As. Socy ^ Vol, xxii, p. 413; 
HorsfieUs Catalogue. 

SORGA-LOCUM, Saxs. Heaven. See 
Hindu, Swarga. 

SORGHUM BICOLOR, Willde. 

HoIcub bicolor, Linn. | Andropogon bicolor, Roxb. 
ICalo-deb-dhan, Bekq. 

Cultivated in India : grain much used as 
food. — Voigt. 

SORGHUM CERNUUM, Willde. 


S. halepehse, Persoon, 
HoIcub ceruuuB, Willde. 

Koonkie, E. Bengal. 


Andropogon cemuus^ 
Roocb. 

Andropogon laziiB, RcaAm 
Soondia, of Broach. 


Cultivated by the natives of Munipore and 
other mountainous districts immediately east 
of Bengal. 

HOLCUS DURRA, Forsk. Syn. of Sor- 
ghum vulgare. — Fers. 


SORGHUM SaCCHARATUM, Pers. 

Andropogon sacebaratus, Roxb, ? ? 

„ callrorum, Kunth. ? ? 
Holcus BaccharatuB, Linn. 

Broom com ? '? of America ? ? ? 


Deo'dhan, Bemo. 

Luh’Buh; Tih-che, Chin. 
dhaloo, I>UK. 

Sorgho; Sorgo, Eng. 

Chinese northern sugar- 
cano, ,, 


Sorgh o-Bucre , Fr. 

Joar-valaiti, Hindi. 

Salu, Marb. 

Devata dhanyamu, Trl. 
Jonna, „ 


This is a plant of Northern China. About 
the year 1855 it was introduced into the 
south of France and England, and since then 
into the United States. It w^us introduced 


into the Madras presidency by the Editor in 
the year 1859. Dr. Birdwood, however, says it 
is simply the Slialoo of the Dekhan and the 
Deo-dhan of Bengal. But Roxburgh (i, 271,) 
doubts if his A. sacebaratus or Deo-dl^, 
the H. saocharatia of Linnaus and it 
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SOfiQHUU SAOdHABATUM; 


M having seed oval, and Voigt calls jt sadadeo* | has been made in the United States from th» 

nvKtlcif tlia Itluill. whi<*h IiKa 1 Atnllfia. anil in 1^l*an#iA fkaa«r /Ivta A 


dhai]| white, whilst tlie plant which the Editor 
Introduced iu 1859 has a black grain different 
from that of the Iraphee and the Sorgho, which 
the Editor also introduced from tlie Cape of 
Good Hope, all of which was yellowish white. 
Ill China the black seeds are sown iu April, but 
the plant is largely propagated by cuttings. 
It grows to the height of twelve to eigli- 
teen feet, with an ample inflorescence con- 
sisting of eight or ten separate stems, which i 
group together to form ihe tuft of the plant. I 
The large leaves, whi<rh make ex(*.ellent 
green food or dry fodder, for cattle, spring 
from the nodes of the gradually tapering 
stems. The seeds, at first green, become j 
brown, and finally of a purplish black colour, | 
being produced only on the head of the plant. | 
They are very nutrient and the colouring | 


stalks, and in France they dye silks of a 
beautiful colour with the purple colouring 
matter of the hulls or brau, of the graiu. It 
is so hardy as to grow from Florida to* 
Maine, and produces abundance of syrup which 
according to Mr. Hogg, can be formed into dry 
sugar, as easily as from the syrup of the true 
sugar-cane. In the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Patents, however, iu which the Editor 
first saw mention of the Sorgo, the Commis- 
sioners mentioned that difficulty in crystallising 
it was experienced, and that it was sold in t.ho* 
form of syru p for sweeteni ng. One grower stated 
tlmt on ordinary soil, he liad obtained from 
346 to 468 gallons of syrup from an acre, and 
that every farmer can make his owu syrup at 
a cost of not exceeding fifteen cents, per 
gallon. In Illin()i.s, a grower procured 


matter has been used in China to tint wine of j 384 gallons from an acre, whhdi he sold 
a deep colour. The plant is not much cailti- I atone dollar a gallon. As a forage plant, cut 
vated in China. Dr. Birdwood says it is culti- 1 while young, it is highly valuable and nutri- 
vated in the Bombay presidency, and that its j tions. The ‘ Indian Field’ In 1858, writing of 

Iniphee, as sugar-yielding 


seeds are there called shalloo. In Mysore, 
since a. d. 1870 it has been largely culti- 
vated for fodder. In the Kangra district it 
is used as a valuable fodder for cattle, as 
it can be cut down, three or four times a 
year, and it sprouts again. Stalks have 
been seen there at least 12 feet high, and 
raw sugar (goor) is extracted from the same, 
but winch has a less value in the market than 
that taken from country sugar-cane, ami 


the Sorgho and 
plants, says the Count de Montigny, the Con- 
sul of France at Shanghae, (who introduced 
several other useful Chinese plants into France)^ 
sent seeds of the ‘ sorgho’ under the title 
of “ the sugar-cane of the north of Chinn,”' 
to the Geogiaphical Society of Paris. Mr. 
Leonard Wray, (who Jiad been several 
years previously residing 


It i gar 


plantej), forwarded 


in India as a su- 
also to France u 


seemed a doubt if the staple would pay. Pro-! quantity of seeds of a plant, having apparent 


fessor Arduino, {Jonrn. Botaniqne^ iii, 168,) 
gives an account of his experiments on the ex- 
traction of sugar from tliis species and they 


ly the same properties, and almost the samfe^ 
appearance as the sorgho, from the south- 
east coast of Africa, iu the country of the 


were extremely •satisfactory. This has been | Zulu Kaffirs. Attracteil by the appearance 


lately recommended iu the United States as a 
sugar-producing plant and for the sake of its 
juice. There its stalks furnish three impor- 
tant products, sugar, which is identical with 
that of cane, — alcohol, and a fermented drink 
analagous to cider. This juice, when obtained 
with care and in small quantities, by depriv- 
ing the stalk of its outer coating or woody 
fibre and bark, is nearly colourless and con- 
sists merely of sugar and water. Its density 
varies from 1,050, to 1,075 and the proportion 
of sugar contained iu it from 10 to 16 per 
cent., a third part of which is sometimes un- 
crystallisable. The Chinese merely chew the 
sweet stalks iu place of the sugar-cane. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Collins excellent beer spirit 
and vinegar may be occasionally made from 
thejuice, one gallon of good alcohol coming out 
of twenty-three gallons of the juice. In the 
United States, good Sorgho sugar-cane can 
be produced for about five cents, the pound, 
whereas in S. Carolina sugar sells at from 
fifteen to seventeen cents, per pound. Paper 
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of the plant, and its great yield of saccharine- 
juice, he was induced to investigate the sub- 
ject more closely, and the result was the dis- 
covery, in Kaffir-land, “of no less than six- 
teen distinct kinds of imphee, of various de- 
grees of saccharine richness, and differing 
very widely iu the time required for their 
maturity.” Mr. Wray, after introducing the 
plant into England, France, and other parts 
of Europe, conveyed it to the United States j 
where, it would appear to be much appreciated.. 
The gift he made thus to agriculture, ob- 
serves an American author, — may be estimat- 
ed, when we reflect that we have almost every 
range of climate known in the world, from 
the torrid and fervent heats of the tropical 
zone, to the most rigorous winters of the north ; 
and as Sorgho plants, require, in some in- 
stances, but ninety days to run through the whole 
course of vegetation and ripen their seeds, — 
othera of greater sacchariue richaess requiring 
a more lengthened season than is necessary 
for the ordinary sugar-cane,— Mr. Wray 
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iiM jthais given to the farmers of every section 
of the country, the opportunity to select from 
out of his collection of varieties, some one 
peculiarly adapted to the latitude in which here- 
eides. In his treatise, which forms an appendix 
to the American publication, Mr. Wray gives 
a. minute account of the different varieties of 
impliee he met with in Kufiir-laud ; the 
mode of cultivation adopted by the natives ; 
and the manner in which he recommends 
they should be grown. One peculiar charac- 
teristic of tlie plant is the perfect immunity 
it^ujoys from the attacks of whiteants. In 
Natal, the white ant, it would appear, is as 
numerous and fully ns destructive as it is in 
this country, consequently none but low 
lying swampy grounds can be used in that 
colony for sugar-cane cultivation ; and this 
fact, Mr. Wray observes, places a restriction 
upon its extensive culture in Natal, which no 
human art can overcome, — whereas these 
most destructive insects never touch the 
imphee. “ I have grown,” adds the writer : 
** a fine crop of imphee on a sandy hill-top, 
where it would have been utterly impossible 
to grow sugar-cane on account of the white 
ants.” 

The writer next devotes a chapter to the 
pi’oduction and value of Imphee, in com- 
parison with beet-root and sugar-cane. His 
plant, he states, will yield 2 tons of fair diy 
sugar per acre, and 20 bushels of grain ; the 
latter, useful not only for feeding animals 
and poultry, bill: also serviceable, in the form 
of fiour, as food for man ; while the leaves 
and long tops form excellent food for homed 
cattle, sheep, horses, &c., “ being much more 
delicate than the coarse leaves of the sugar- 
cane.” He further observes that one crop of 
imphee occupies the ground from three to 
four mouths only ! and (hat as this comes ofi, 
another crop is immediately springing up 
from the same I’oots, to be ready in another 
three months ; and even a thii'd crop will be 
produced, provided the weather be warm 
enough ; thus giving three crops in less than 
one year ! Whereas, as we know, it takes 
seven months to mature the beet, and about 
twice that time for the sugar-cane. Mr. 
Wray then enters into calculations, as to the 
comparative yield of sugar from imphee, 
cane and beet, into which we cannot follow 
him ; but proceed, in conclusion, to notice 
briefly the sorgho, th(f rival of the imphee, in 
the affections of the United States’ plantoi’s. 

Though only recently introduced into the 
United States by the year 1856, about fifty 
thonsand acres of land are already under culti- 
vation. Its hardiness is a great point in its 
favor, its standing uninjured, when Indian 
was destroyed by frost, is another ; its 
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ability to withstand drought; its nutritive 
qualities ; its rapidity of growth ; and, lastly, 
its saccharine richness, from 16 to 20 per 
cent., while the sugar-beet contains only 8 to 
10 per cent. Of its value as a forage crop, 
the American farmers have not any doubts, 
and we now quote the words of the Patent 
Office Report of the United States, for 1855: 
— “Aside from other economical uses, its 
value for feeding to animals alone, in every 
section of the Union, where it will thrive, 
cannot be surpassed by any other crop, as a 
greater amouut of nutritious fodder cannot be 
obtained so cheaply in a given space, within 
so short a time ; and without wishing to 
present the question in an exti'avagaiit light, 
it may be stated, that tliis crop is susceptible 
of being cultivated within the territory of the 
United States, to an extent equal to that of 
Indian corn, say 25,000,000 acres per annum ; 
and estimating the average yield of dry or 
cured fodder to the acre at 2 tons, the yearly 
amount produced would be 50,000,000 tons, 
which, to keep within bounds, would be 
worth at least 500,000,000 dollars, besides 
the profits derived from the animals in milk, 
flesh, labor and wool.” But it is not in the 
United Stales only that the sorgho is ap- 
preciated for its sugar-yielding properties. It 
has been grown, with more or less success, in 
various parts of France, specially in Provence ; 
in Algeria, its cultivation was commenced 
on a more extended scale, that it is likely to 
succeed there, the climate being, apparently, 
well adapted to it. Mr. Hardy, Director 
General of the Government Nurseiy at Ham- 
mn, in Alsreria, reports very favorably of it, 
and the French Government proposed, in 
consequence, to take it up energetically. In 
India, this valuable plant it is said has hitherto 
been cultivated for its grain only, which forms 
so extensive an article of diet to the inhabi- 
tants of Behar and the Upper Provinces. 
Whether it can compete successfully with the 
sugar-cane and date-palm, as a sugar-yielder, 
remains to be seen. Major E. Boddam 
writing of it in the * Bangalore Herald’ 
on the 8th July 1872, says, this remark- 
able plant is a native of the north of Chi- 
na. Its giant growth, and it is beautiful 
and graceful appearance and refreshing 
greenness in the driest season, and the expect- 
ation of finding in it a rival to sugar-beet 
induced the French Consul at Shanghai to 
send some sorgo seed to his government. In 
1854, Mr. Browne, Agent of the United States* 
Patent Office, took to America some French 
seed, which was distributed by tile govern- 
ment. The plant was cultivated by a few 
farmers, but it received little attention until 
an ex-govemor of South Carolina reported 
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tbe reMltff of his trids to a farmw’s club, 
which brought sorgo into notice. Since 1855 
its cnltiTation steadily increased, and it soon 
became one of the gi-eat crops of the country. 
It is grown in France and Algeria for alcohol 
chiefly, but in America for seed, forage, sugar, 
eyrup, alcohol, vinegar and beer. lu the teu 
North-western States, where it flourishes, 
there were in 1864, 360,670 acres of sorgo, 
and sorgo sugar was selling at Chicago at 
4|rf. per ft. For sugar, however, sorgo has 
turned out a failure. Its great merit as a forage 
plant is its principal recommendation, and on 
this point an ofHcial report of the United States 
Agricultural Department has declared that 
the value of sorgo for feeding sto(;k cannot be 
surpassed by any other crop as a greater 
amount of nutritious fodder can be obtained 
by it in a shorter time within a given space 
and more cheaply. Wliile grass yields a ton 
or a ton and a half of hay, sorgo will yield 
IVom 2 tons to 9 tons of dry fodder. Sorgo 
TLoo-tseh) flourishes wherever Indian corn 
flourishes. 

In China, the seed is sown for transplanting 
on warm ground, finely broken, in the middle of 
April. The young plants are watered with li- 
quid manure so soon as they appear, and in three 
or four days watering is repeated night and 
morning if the weather is diy. They are 
pricked out, when 6 inches high, in rows 3 
feet wide and 6 inches from plant to plant, 
and are again watered with liquid manure 
when a foot high. Weeds are kept down by 
hoeing until the cane matures, about Novem- 
ber. The crop begins to come to market, how- 
ever, early in September, or as soon as tbe 
stalks are sufficiently sweet for chewing. A 
Chinese laborer earning lOrf. a day, can culti- 
vate about 2 acres during the six months that 
the crop needs his labor. 

In America, sorgocan be successfully grown 
on all lands where a fair cropof Indian corn can 
be grown. Deep loose warm soil, even of poor 
quality, produces the sweetest and most juicy 
stalks. Irrigation is recommended, but can 
Mldom be attained in the United States. In 
dSep black loam sorgo reaches a height of 16 
f«etorl8 feet. The juice of tbe giant-growth 
b not so sweet, nor is it easily crystallized. 
The seed should be soaked 24 hours in tepid 
water, in which 1 oz. of saltpetre is dissolved 
to Overy 6 gallous. It is iben dusted with 
gypsum, aod drilled 2 feet apait and 20 seeds 
per foot (for forage). In seven or eight days 
ft horse 8ttb>S(^ plough is put between the 
rows, up one side down the other. This 
cultivation is repeated as tbe crop advances, 
hut the plants, mast not be earthed up. Tbe 
upper roots spring foom tbe stalk above the 
ground, and they 'must be left exposed. The 
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first cutting may be made as soon as the 
is large enough fur stock, and in ordinary 
seasous two others will follow. To diy the 
crop it should be set up ia shocks, and the 
shock built with precautions for veutilatiou. 
One mau with a sub-soil plough cau cultivate 
10 acres. 

In Mysore, Major Boddam says, the Chinese 
and American methods of cultivating sorgo 
will answer each at its proper season. If the 
crop is to be sown in the early rains of April 
and May, the Ciiiuese system is recommended, 
as there is less risk of failure from drought by 
sowing in a nursery bed and subsequenfly 
planting out in rows. Failure must sometimes 
occur when the seed is sown in drills at this 
season, as the rain often holds off for a fort- 
night or three weeks, and the sprouting seeds 
of seedlings perish from want of moisture. 
Later, when the rains are regular and copious, 
the American system will be more suitable 
with the following modifications : — 

Plough the land well and deeply, apply 
manure liberally, say from 6 to 7 tons of farm- 
yard manure per acre, and if saltpetre is pro- 
curable and cheap, add it at the rate of 100 
lbs. per acre. Plough this manure crosswise 
to the first pk>nghiDg, harrow and leve1,-thea 
sow the seed in drills 26 inches apart, and 20 
seeds per foot. In seven or eight days put a 
bullock hoe or cultivator, between tbe rows 
up one side and down the other, or hoe tbe 
rows by hand. Continue the cultivation as 
the crop advances, but in no case earth up 
the plant stems, as they send out roots above 
ground, which must be left exposed. The 
first cutting should be made just before tbe 
canes show signs of flowering ; tbe plants 
will send outside shoots 2 or 3 at a time for 
successive cuttings, affording a supply of ex- 
cellent green fodder, extending over a period 
of six or eight weeks. If the crop is to be 
used for dry fodder, the canes when cut, 
should be set in shocks, and the shocks built 
with precautions fur ventilation. If the crop 
is required for seed only, the leader of the 
.canes should be left to flower and mature its 
seed, while all the side shoots may be cut for 
fodder. Under this system of dry cultivation 
and high farming at Hunasuru near Mysore, 
a plot of 1,296 square yards of every rich 
land which had long been under cultivation, 
and was heavily' manured before-band, pro- 
duced 12,657| lbs. of fodder and 1,498)1 lbs. 
of seed, equivalent to 21 tous, 1 cwt., 1 qr. 
and 10 lbs. of fodder per acre, and 2 ttms, 9 
cwt., 3 qrs. and 5 lbs. of seed. This vei7 
large outturn is attributed tq the extremo 
richness of tbe land, a favorable season An4 
high farming. Again, in the Toomkoor dis- 
trict, in the rich black soil of Gobbi, wbfttt 
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WM tried, the oenes •ttshied the 
hwghf of 18 feet, and a very heavy crop of 
fodder was cut Uafortuuately the weight 
per acre was not recorded. On the average 
light soil of Bangalore with a moderate sup- 
ply of manure upwards of 10 tous of fodder 
were cut per acre. Even this last-mentioned 
crop far surpasses the out-turn of any grass 
grown in Mysore, and is sujwrior to the aver- 
age 'out-tnrn of an acre of the country 
jowar or cholam. So raucti for the results 
of high farming ; no doubt in favorable seasons 
a fairly remunerative crop might be raised 
even under the native system of light plough- 
ing, scanty manuring, and careless weeding. 

The seed could be sown with the Sudiki, 
Sadde, or Kal-kurige (See Buchanan’s Mysore, 
page 261, plate xi), or country pulse drill, 
three of these pulse drills tied to the native 
harrow and served by three men would do for 
the sowing process followed iu due course by 
the country bullock hoe. 

There arc now known in the agricultural 
commerce of Africa, Europe, America and 
British India, a great many kiuds of so called 
sorgo, (the two real sorts are the imphee or 
red seed already known in parts of India, and 
the black seed of North China,) the latter con- 
taining most saccharine matter. As the 
several kinds hybridise freely, they should 
be grown separately never near each other ; 
when the seed is formed the crop must be 
watched and birds scared ; parrots are parti- 
cularly fond of tlie seed and destroy immense 
quantities if left undisturbed. 

Tosum up, thesuperiormeritsoftheSorghura 
sacuhaiiitum over grasses, these consist in (1) 
its heavy crop ; (2) the rapidity of its growth ; 
(3) its abounding in saccharine matter ; (4) 
its power of standing heat and drought ; and 
of being grown nearly all the year round, 
especially in the dry and hot months, when, 
every kind of grass is burnt up ; and lastly, 
that with high farming it is a most remunera- 
tive crop. — FoweWs Hand’book, Eeon. Prod., 
Punjab, p. 237 ; Report of the American 
Commistionere of Patents, p. 220 ; Madras 
Mo,il, 26th July 1872 ; Ro^b. Flora Indiea, 
Vol, i, p, ; Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom, p. 
832 ; Voigfs Hortus Subnrbanus Calcutten- 
sis, p. 704 ; Smith’s Chinese Materia Me- 
dusa, p. 205 ; Birdusood's Bombay Products, 
p. 260 ; E. Boddam, Bangalore Herald, 
8th July 1862 ; Proceedings of the Madras 
Board of Revenue, No. 739 of Zrd Feb. 
1862 ; Surgeon Edteard Balfour in Records 
af the Government Central Museum, Madras, 
1856 to 1859 ; Indian Field, Calcutta, 1858; 
jir. Mason's Tenasserim. 


S0E6HUM yULOARE, 

8. oommone, Seam. | Holeos dam, Porje, 
Holcui Borgbom, Xian. | Andropogon aoi;ghum,J!pas2l. 


Dnm; Zunrat; Zara. As. 
Joar, Bebg., Hind. 
Pyoung, Beau. 

Jolafa, Ca.n. 

Juari, Dok. 

Kaydee, Eatpr. 

Great millet, Eno. 

Indian „ „ 

Kalamboki, ' Gbebk. 
Juvar, GOZ. 

Joundri, Hind. 


Toar, Kaogra. 

Joar-Kiar, of Eangra. 
Chavela, MatBAii. 

Zoorna, ZAin. 

Oholam;Soalttin, Tam. 
Jonnaloo; Jonaa, Tit. 
Gidda-jonna, „ 

Konda-jonna, „ 

Faoch’hu-jonna, ,, 
Uamudi talambialu, ,, ’ 
Jugeri, Turk. 


Sed. 


Bed juari, Akolo.-Hind. ] Sagappoo eoalum, Tam. 

Lai juari, Hind. | Yerra jonnaloo Tbu 

Brown. 

Brown juari, Ang.-Htnd. I Soalum, Tam. 

Jooaree, Hind. | Jonnaloo, Tbl. 

White. 

White juari, Ano.-Hind. | Vellai loalam, Tait. 

Sated juari, Hind. | Telia jonnaloo, Tbl. 

The etalk. 


Karbi, Hind. 

Sorgiium vulgare grows on light sandy soils 
and requires little moisture. Its seeds are 
smaller than other cereals, but the numbers on 
each stalk counterbalance. The great millet 
is grown in Egypt, and iu all the countries of 
^ the south and east of Asia, its graiu being used 
as food for man, in the form of cakes and 
i porridge, and for horned cattle; and its stalks, 
i the karbi of India as fodder for horned cattle 
I and horses. It is grown in all the table-lauds 
of India, is found iu the Sutlej valley between 
i Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
6,000 feet, but is grown in the N. W. Hima- 
laya only in the valleys. It grows on a reedj 
I stein to the height of eight or ten feet, and 
bears irregularly shaped clusters of innumer- 
able round grains about twice as big as 
I mustard seed. It is common all over the 
Levant, under the name of dnrra (or dourrah) ; 
and in Greece, where it is called kalamboki, 
there is likewise a coarse sort in Italy, called 
Melica rossa, or Sorgo rosso. This plant is 
mentioned in Macartney’s Travels to China, 
Vol. ii, p. 157. On the south-east of Pe- 
king he saw fields of this saccharine plant 
(Holcus sorghum), which was of an extra- 
ordinary height. It grows to the height of 
ten or twelve feet, and yields, on a mode- 
rate calculation, many liundred fold. Major 
General Sir J. B. Hearsey, k.c.b., sent from 
Barrack pore, on 5 th March 1858, the seed 
gathered from one plant which came up acci- 
dentally during iheearly rainy season of 1857, 
and grew to nearly eleven feet in height, he 
had it supported by a strong bamboo ; it 
spread out four ‘ shoots from the stem close 
to the ground, j^and these stems also threw 
down roots. This often occurs with the 
Hoicus sorghum, us also with the Zea miiya. 
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head from the prinoipel shoot^waa very 
' large ; the side shoots also headed, but these 
were small. The number of seeds receiTed from 
this one plant was 12,700. This millet is 
largely grown in the Chittledroog and in part 
of the Nuggur division of Mysore. It is 
sown during the thunder showers between the 
end of April and May ; and the crop is leaped 
in September and October. The great defect 
in thU grain is that it will not keep, being 
soon destroyed by insects ; and the ryots have 
difficulty in preserving sufficient quantity of 
it for seed ou the following year. The seed 
grain is mixed with ashes, and packed with 
paddy straw ; in spite of which, however, 
insects obtain admittance. The stems or straw 
of this grain when well preserved from rain, 
will keep for about ten years, and are used as 
fodder. This is often grown by the Karens, 
and occasionally by the Burmese. This is the 
millet designated iu Ezekiel iv, 9. — Cleghom's 
Punjab Report, p. 66 ; Elphinstone's History 
of India, p. 12 ; 'fimkotoskts Journey to 
Peking, Vol. i, p. 301 ; PowelVs Hand-book, 
Vol. i, p. 888 ; Indian Field, 1858 ; M. E. 
J. R. of 1857 ; Dr. Mason's Tenasserim; Ma- 
cartney's Embassy to China, Vol. vii, p. 157. 

SO^ALOO, Bkno. Dioscorea nummu- 
laria. 

SOBI, Hivd. Bignonia indica, Linn. 

SORIAI'EAI, Tam. Lagenaria vulgaris, 
Serr. 

SOBICULUS, Blyth., a genus of mam- 
mals, with the hind-feet of ordinary form and 
proportions, unadapted for aquatic habits ; 
and the tail tapering and a little compressed 
at itsextremity. See Sorecidse. 

SORICULUS ATERBIMUS,B/ytA. Sori- 
eulus nigrescens, Jerd. 

SORICULUS NIGRESCENS, Jerd. 

Corsin nigreaoens, Gray, | Sorez sikimensis, Sfodg- 

Ann. Mag. N. H., z. I son, Horafield’s Cats- 

261, (1842.) I logue, (1861.) 

Length of head and body, 3^ inch ; of 
tail, l| inch ; hind-feet and claws, f inch. 
Number of caudal vertebras 15 besides the 
extreme tip. Colour throughout blackish, a 
little tinged with rufous ; the feet and the 
claws pale. Very common in Sikkim : and 
was formerly sent by Mr. Hodgson from 
Nepaul. 

SORICULUS SIKIMENSIS, Hod., Horrf. 
Soriculus nigrescens, Jerd. 

SORICULUS SOCOATUS, Body. Syn. 
Soriculus nigrescens, Jerd. 

SORICULUS CBOSSOPUS, Wagler. 
Hydrosorez, N.Bmiemoy. | Pinalia, Gray. 

With the hind feet large and ciliated, and 
flia tail also compressed andaciliated beneath 
towards its extremis ; in adoptation to aqua- 
tic habits. S. fodicns, (y. Hydrophilus), Pal/as, 

RtiR 


Mid other watnr direws of Bttrope and fr« 
America constitute the types of this division } 
and Dr. Gray refers to it a Himalayan spe- 
cies which, having white teeth, Mr. Blyth 
suspected will prove to differ in other and more 
important particulars ; even though it may, 
exhibit the adaptive characters of an enlarged 
and ciliated hiud-foot and compressed and 
ciliated tail-tip. It is thus described : 

Crossopus himalayieus. Gray, Ann. Mag. 
N. H., X, 261 (1842). Length of head and 
body 5| inches ; tail 3 Inches ; hind-foot | 
inch nearly. Slate-coloured black, with scat- 
tered long hairs, which are longer and white- 
tipped on the sides and rump : lower part of 
the throat and the middle of the belly 
rusty-brown : tail elongate, scaly, with oppress- 
ed dark brown hairs above and elongated 
rigid whitish hairs beneath, and brown elong- 
ated rigid hairs near the tip : feet rather naked, 
whiskers numerous, elongate brown. Teeth 
white, probably from the neighbourhood of 
Simla or Mussuri. 

In the other type of dentition the lower 
quasi-incisors are distinctly serrated, with 
three or four coronal points ; and the anterior 
point of the upper quasi-incisors is not pro- 
longed beyond a level with its posterior spur: 
the lateral small teeth which follow in the 
upper jaw are live in number, and diminish 
gradually in size from the first backward. 
Tail cylindrical, not tapering and furnished 
with a stiffieh brush at its extremity. Such 
is the Common British land shrew, S. vulgaris, 
L., (for^ierly confounded by British writers 
with S. araneus, Schreber), and which is the 
type of Corsira, Gray (v. Amphisorex, No. 1, 
Duvernoy, apud Gray). There are many 
other species. Blaria. Gray, jy, Blarina, 
Lesson) is founded on S. talpoides. Clapper, 
Zool. Journ. v. 28, referred by Blainville 
to S. brevicaudus. Say : a N. American spe- 
cies, which, we believe, only difiers from Cor- 
sira in the large size of its fore-feet, and in its 
very short tail : — and Oti-sorex, Dekay, is 
founded on two minute N. American species, 
which do not appear to differ from Corsia ex- 
cept in having the ear-conch large and conspi- 
cuously visible above the fur. We refer to 
it doubtfully. 

Crossopus{f)eaudata ; the Sorex eaudatus, 
Hodgson, Horsfield’s Catalogue (1851): the 
description seems to indicate a species closely 
affined to the European S. alpinus, Schinz ;S. 
alpinus is ranged among the species having 
the Corsira type of dentition by Prof. Schina 
iu his Synopsis Mammalium its tail however 
is naked and compressed at tip. Length of the 
head and body 2^ inch ; of the tail the same, 
slender, nearly naked, and very slightly 
attenuated. Colour saturate blackish-broini 
a Kaa 
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v«tf ilightly rnfesoeiit Jn eertMn Mpeote. 
SROUt moderately elongated, famished at the; 
sides with long delicate hair. 

SOSAN, or Sosnn, Hind. Iris nepalensis, 
any of the lilies. 

> SOSANBAB, Arab. Thymus chamaidrys. 

SOSIRATE, see Luristan. 

SOSBI’RANG, lilac colour of iris 

or lily. 

SOSSI, see Chronology. 

SOSUN, Pass., Pushtu. A small sweet 
smelling iris. Hence the English Christian 
name Susan. 

SOTER MEGAS, b. c. 70, the nameless 
great Soter king, had coins with an Arian 
legend which James Prinsep and Professor 
Lassen ascribed to Azes. On all is a peculiar 
monogram with three prongs. The same 
monogram was continued to coins of Ead- 
phises and of the Eanerki, but it is not 
found in those of the Hercules type derived 
from Hermaeus. Mr. H. T. Prinsep considers 
him to have been contemporary, but not iden- 
tified, with Vickramaditya, and that he as- 
sumed the title of Soter Megas, which was 
continued down by the Eadpbises* kings. He 
considers that the nameless kings, with those 
on whose coins are tho words Eodes or 
Hyrkodes, although mere local chiefs such as 
now rule at Eulm, Euuduz and Balkh, pre- 
ceded the conquest of the Panjab by Yikra- 
maditya, B. c. 56. See Greeks of Asia, Eabul. 

SORINJAN, Abab. Colchicum, Meadow 
saffron. 

SOBMA, Hind. Lepidium sativum. 

SORO, see India. 

SO BON, or Sukara-Eshetra, an old town 
on the Ganges. 

SOROO-POTTREE MOEE, Ubia ? Tel. ? 
A true of ‘Gaujam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 40 feet, circumference 24 feet, lieight 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 18 feet. Used for planks, doors, 
boxes, posts and ploughshares. It is tolerably 
common.— -Captoin Macdonald. 

SORREL, Enq. Oxalis corniculata, Lt»n. 
also the Rumex acetosa, used as spinach 
and salad, of little value, the French sorrel, 
R. Bcutatus is a very delicate vegetable, of easy 
culture in light soil. This is grown by sow- 
ing the seed broadcast and thinning the plants 
to the distance of eight or ten inches from 
one another. It may be sown at the com- 
mencemeift of the rains. — Jaffrey, Riddell. 

SORU PENEA, Tel. Cuttlefish bone. 

SORWABNA, Hindi. An offering of 
money, to a beloved friend or relative, to be 
distributed in alms. 

SOTHALI, Hind, .ffischynomene aspera, 

SOTTAELA, Tam. Flacourtia eepiaria, 
Rosb,^ fF. if A., Rh. 
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SOUBXh, Ab., Fxbs., Hum. A provihi^ 
a district. According to tho Institutes 
Akbar, a sonbah should ctmsist' of twen^* 
two circars, a drear of twenty-two per^ 
guunahs ; apergunnahof twen<y-two tnppah'g 
and a tuppah of twenty-two villages ; 
this divisional strictness wps never carried 
out. According to this rule, a soubah would 
be about three times the size of Ireland.— 
Malcolm's Central India, Vol. ii, p. 6 ; Ad- 
ventures of a lady in Tartary, ^c., by Mrs. 
Hervy, Vol. iii, p. 249. 

SOUBAIHA, au Arab tribe, in the Lahej 
district of Yemen, who have been termed the 
gypsies of Arabia. 

SOUBALLI, Bbno., Hind. Crozophora 
plicata. 

SOCCAR, Anglo-Hind. A banker, a 
money-changer, from sahoo and kar. 

SdUDE,also Soudes brute,FB. Barilla. Soda. 

SOUF, or Souf. Hind., Pebs. Fruits of 
Anethum graveolens, A. panmoriand A. sowa. 
See Souf. 

SOUFFBE, Fb. Sulphur. 

SOUJIE, Hind., the hard inner part of 
the grains of wheat obtained by sifting the 
coarsely ground wheat. 

Bread of wheat. — One process is first 
thoroughly to clean the wheat, and for this 
one woman will clean 430 9)s. in a day ; and 
in the evening the cleaned wheat is placed on 
a table and thoroughly wetted and the water 
left to drain from it during the night. The 
next morning the still moist grain is ground 
in hand-mills by women ; a woman grinding 
lbs. 40 in a day. It is then sifted and as 
much fine fiour and soujie as can be obtained, 
are laid aside. The remainder, then termed 
“ Naka,” is subjected to a more powerful mill 
and au inferior kind of soujie and a second 
sort of fiour obtained from it. The residue 
is then ground in a large mill, and yields B 
coarse fiour and bran. 

Bran is what remains of wheat after the 
flonr and soujie is extracted. 

Soujie is the heart of the wheat tmd is ob- 
tained by eoarsely sifting the coarsely ground 
wheat with sieves and soopas by which all 
the small particles of the bran are separated 
from it. One woman can clean lbs. 50 a day. 

Flour. — The first sort of flour is produced 
by finer sifting from the first grinding of the 
wheat. Second sort flour is sifted from the 
first grinding of the wheat. Second sort flour is 
sifted from the first grinding after the fine is 
extracted and also from the second grinding. 

Bread. — The materials for bread are Ibe. 
60 of 1st sort soujie, lbs. 20 of 2ud sort or 
naka soujie, and lbs. 20 of 1st sort flour, 
lbs. 100 of these ingredients produce ebotti 
Ibsi 128 of bread. 
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* 

MiteuU i> made from 2nd sort aonjie 
sad flour mixed in the proportion of lbs. 76 
naka soujie, and lbs. 86 of 2nd sort flour, 
is produces only about lbs. 85 of biscuit, 
Mhieb, after being well baked is dried for 
tire days in a kiln. 

Barm or Yea$t, sufficient for 800 loaves, 
lb. 1 each, is made of brown sugar lbs. 2; 
potatoes, lbs. 1 ^ ; hops, oz. with half a gallon 
of water. Boil and mash the potatoes: boil 
the hops until none appear on the surface of 
the water, strain and dissolve the sugar in 
the liquid. The potatoes are then added and the 
whole is strained into a jar or small tub. 
This quantity produces about 3^ pints and is 
generally ready fur use in 12 hours. The 
addition of a small portion of the old barm 
hastens fermentation. Bombay wheat is whiter 
and heavier compared with that from Katty- 
wai\ and produces a greater quantity of soujie 
and flour. That of Kattywar is smaller and 
darker, and produces good flour though 
smaller in quantity, with less soujie. — Mc- 
Culloch's Commercial Dictionary, p. 1243. 

SOULAMIA AMARA, bitter soulamia, 
is a shrub with crowded ovate leaves tapering 
to the base, quite entire and veiny. It is a 
native of the Moluccas, and has white race- 
mose flowers, the size of those of the vine. 
The fruit is compressed, thin at the edges, 
dry, with 2 seeds iu each cell resembling 
cucumber seeds, but smaller, each lying iu a 
small cavity of the cell. — Eug, Cyc. 

SOULIER, Fu. Shoes. 

SOUM, Hind. Balantios .mgyptiaca. 

SOUMYA, or Soamya, Sans. The son of 
Soma. 

SOUNG-YA, Bukm. This plant grows 
six or eight feet high. Fruit, the size of aii 
apple, elongated, deeply fluted, brilliant yel- 
low, contains teu seeds iu live a{>artinents. 
Chiefly used to acidify curry. — Malcolm, Vol. 
i,p. 188 . 

SOUNG YA L..^, Burst. Aucislrolobus 
cornea, McClelland. 

SOUR, the ancient Tyre. 

SOUR, Sowrah or Saur, is a term, identical 
with Sairea, and is given to populations occu- 
pying the fastnesses of the eastern ghauts, along 
with the Khoiid and Kol. TheSoura are wholly 
within Telingaua, and extend from the Goda- 
very to the southern frontier of the Khond, 
a large district aud dependency of Bustai', 
in Central India, is surrounded by the Tiling 
in the south, Khond and Mari Gond on the 
east^ and bindoos to the north. Tod says 
they possess the same moral aud physical pro- 
perties as the Bhil, though without the bad 
qualities which mark the most degraded of 
this tribe iu the west. The Sairea are almost 
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omnivoroos. — Toi^s TrasseU, 46^7. S^e 

Sowrah. 

SOUBABAYA, inlat. 7* 13'8;,loiig. 112* 
46|' E., is one of the chief towns of the 
island of Java, situated on the main land on 
the shores of a narrow strait, which divides 
it from the large island of Madura. It is the 
only perfectly secure harbour on the north 
coast of Java, and the only one also in which 
the shipping can be well defended by batteries 
on shore ; therefore, iu the event of a war 
between Holland and any powerful maritime 
state, Sourabaya will be even of more import- 
ance than Batavia. The north channel into 
the harbour is defended by a strong fort 
erected upon a low island, about nine miles 
from the town, but the eastern channel is un- 
protected. except by the shallowness of the 
water. The town itself, which is a mile and 
a half from the sea, is divided by a river 
thirty yards wide, which is navigable by boats 
one hundred miles from the sea, and is suf- 
ficiently deep at the entrance to admit vessels 
of two hundred and fifty tons. The land in 
the vicinity is very low, being little above 
the level of the sea ; but it is not of so 
.swampy a nature as that of the site of Batavia. 
A considerable number of Arabs and their 
descendants are settled at Sourabaya ; while 
Grissik, a sea-port town, about five miles dis- 
tant, may almost be termed an Arab colony, 
for it is principally occupied by these people 
and their slaves. There are fish-ponds, exten- 
sive tanks of salt water, iu which sea-fish are 
fattened for the table. These are highly 
prized by the Chinese, who spare no expense 
to procure them. — Mr. Earl, pp. 47 to 78. 

SOUR LIME, Eng. Citrus bergamia — 
Risso 4" Poit., Roxh., W. A. 

SOURNA MAYHARl, Sans. Cassia 
sophora, Linn. 

80UR0NT0N ISLAND, an island lying 
off the south-west part of Caramata, 1,400 
feet high, aud visible from a distance of 27 to 
30 miles. 

SOUR SOP, Anona muricata, Linn, 

SOURU or Soara, Sans. The disciples of 
Soorya. 

SOUR WOOD OIL TREE, see Diptero- 
carpus. , 

SOUSEE, Hind., a striped cotlqn cloth : 
a kind of sousee is produced in France, 
blue striped, closer in texture tlian the 
Indian, perhaps, but belonging to the 
same class or category; and another called 
‘ grivas,’ in particular near Vichy, both ex- 
cellent and fast-coloured fabrics, and both 
used for trousers aud blouses. The Indian 
sousee are always striped or cheeked, woven 
in narrow patterns, with coloui'ed yarns, blue 
and white, black and blue, red and bine 
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ftilhrt irhite, and bine, green and (diooelate, 
M detailed in Dr. Watson’s list ; and thej are 
worn, fine and coarse, Hteralljr by millions of 
the people of the middle and lower classes. 
Sonsee is manufactured principally in the 
towns of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Sfc Thomd 
or Mylapore. Those of Tanjore and Tri- 
ohinopoly are made of silk and mixed with 
eottou of various colours and sorts ; but 
Mylapore weavers work only in cotton : they 
ai-e 7 yards by 1, the silk pieces are sold at 
from 8 to 20 Bs., those of cotton at 2 to 7 Bs. 
each. These are used for undergowns, or 
lungahs, by the mahomedan women and as 
trousers for men. See Soucee. 

SOU-SOU of India, Platanista gangetica. 

SOUTCHEOU, see Kalkas. 

SOUBI, see Inscriptions. 

SOUTH ARGOT, a revenue district of 
the Madras presidency, in which the chief 
town .is Cuddalore. The best coarse grind- 
stones are from Virdachullum in South 
Areot, Triputty, and Ootramaloor in Chin- 
gleput, KurseMungalum near Vellore, Woon- 
timetta and Chellamacoor in the Cudda- 
pah district, and Podelay and Woodiagherry 
in Nellore. A soft sandstone suited for filters 
occurs at Rajahmundry, and hard gritty 
kinds, like the Bhurr-stone of France, in the 
Peddaredapully talook of Nellore an.d near 
Ghooty. Some of the sandstones of the Gun- 
toor, Bellory, Madura and Mysore districts 
are very similar to those used as. grindstones 
and flour mill-stones in England. The best 
dry whetstones are those of Nuggnr, Matoor 
hill in Guntoor, Triputty, Arnee and Needa- 
cheria in Bellaiy. Fine grained sandstones 
of a sharp cutting quality 0 ('cur at Gootemo- 
koda and Dyda in Guntoor, at Chellumacoor 
and Chettywarreepully in Cuddapah and in 
the Pedelay talook and Woodingherry hill 
in Nellore. The finest speiiimens of common 
earthenware are the ancient funeral, <lomestic 
and cooking vessels, which been dugout of the 
old tombs in the districts of Coimbatore and 
South Ai’cot. This kind of pottery has been 
found in many parts of India in tombs usually 
arranged in circles, each tomb being built of 
six slabs of stone and occasionally surmounted 
by large mounds of loose stones and earth. 
They have been thought to I'csemble the 
Druidical tombs of England, and are supposed 
to be of great antiquity, there being no re- 
cords of them extant. The pottery found in 
them usually consists of tall narrow cinerary 
urns of 18 or 20 inches in length, with three 
or four clumsy feet, four inches in length, 
and of a variety of round oval and flattened 
vessels of diflerent shapes and sizes, some 
having apparently been used for cooking and 
others as drinking vessels. The tall urns 
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usually contain burot bamau bongs, teeth tod 
ornaments of brass, or copper, they are made 
of a coarse clay, and have not been finished 
with care, some of the fiattmied oval and 
rouuded vessels are made of a fine dgnse clay 
that has been carefully prepared, the surfaces 
are variously ornamented with wavy or crossed 
lines of red and yellow, carefully painted; 
The pottery appears also to have been smeared 
(it I'esembles the potterie antique vernissee 
et lustree, figured by M. Brongniart.) There 
is great purity of form in most of the vessels 
which resemble the Etruscan in the precision 
of the curves and in the angles at which the 
diflerent surfaces meet. The art of pottery 
appears to have deteriorated in India, since 
these samples were made and one branch of 
it is apparently lost, viz., the smearing or thin 
glazing on the surface. 

SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, see Somal, 
Beer-el-somal. 

SOUTH ASIATIC, see India. 

SOUTH BABYLONIA, the countiy east 
of the Tigris, Susiana. 

SOUTH CACHAB, see Kuki. 

SOUTH CANAEA. The district lies 
between the sea and the high plateau of 
Mysore and Coorg ; most of its rivers conse- 
quently take their rise in those provinces. 
South Canara has a seaboard of 120 miles 
besides about 404 miles of estuaries. In Ca- 
nara, fish are almost the sole meat food of the 
people. Hindu mythology says that the whole 
of South Canara was formerly uude^' the 
ocean, the boundary of which was the edge 
of the Mysore plateau, and that the sea was 
dried up by a flaming arrow of the god 
Parasu Bnma. More modern science robs the 
fable of its poetry, but leaves it its ground- 
work of truth, by ascribing the existence of 
Camira to volcanic action. There are also 
extensive littoral upheavings. Canara and 
its boundary hills are the first land that meets 
and receives the full force of the south-west 
monsoon, and the annual rainfall on the coast 
is 1 30 inches. 

SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA. The ances- 
tors of the present occupants of South-east- 
ern Asia, reached the sites which they now 
occupy by the valley of the Indus, the 
passes of the Himalayas, and the valley of 
the Bramhaputra. Others of them have 
come from Arabia, Eastern Africa, Madagas- 
car and the south of Persia, across the Ara- 
bian Sea. Amongst the races now occupying 
these regions some are of Mongol and Mancha 
origin, of the Negro, Tartar, Semitic and 
Aryan families of mankind. See India. 

SOUTHERN CROSS is visible to 19® N. li. 

SOUTHERN INDIA, is a term applied 
sometimes to all the peninsula of todia, 
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‘ imiih of ihe Norbndda rivOr or to that portion 
of it lying south of the Kistnah river. In the 
latter restricted sinoey it is occupied by the 
' Canareee, part of the Telugu, Tamil, Malya- 
lam and Tulu-speaking races and comprises 
part of the ciroars, the kingdoms of Mysore, 
Cochin, and Travancore and the British provin> 
ees of Nellore, Guntoor, the Ceded Districts, 
Chingleput ; N. and S. Arcot, Salem, Tanjore, 
Tinnevelly and Coimbatore all largely culti- 
vated. In Southern India, tattooing is not 
unusual ; almost all Sudra and Pariar 
women have tattooing marks on them. A 
blue line runs down the forehead to the 
root of the nose, a practice which some 
of the Sudra men and women of the Smar- 
tha brahmins also follow. The women 
also have their forearms tattooed with flowers, 
and the men put a scorpion on the hollow be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of right hand. 
These hand and forearm marks are for orna- 
ment, but the forehead mark is now regarded 
as a sectarian hindoo mark. The Khoud, the 
higher Abor tribes tattoo, and the practice 
prevails among the Simang and Binua and 
other Ultra-Indian and Asianesian tribes. 
The architecture and ornamentation of the 
temples of Southern India have been made 
known by the representations and descrip- 
tions of Bejapoor, Dharwar, Ahmedabad 
and other cities, by Mr. Fergussonand Col. 
Taylor, and they are by far the most in- 
teresting and complete memorials of the 
sacerfiotal and regal grandeur of Southern 
India which are in existence : and give a 
striking impression of the former splendour 
of those empires. The Dharwar sculptures 
are the records of Chalukya, Hoi Sala, 
Belial, and other local dynasties, some of 
the figures are clothed with defensive armour, 
and there is no trace of a sewn garment. All 
the men’s figures have short waistcloths or 
dhotees, like kilts with an end in some cases 
cast over the shoulder. The women are in 
the same costume, but both in the earlier 
memorial-stones and on some of the profuse 
sculpture on the temple at Hullabeed in 
Mysore, (Dhara Samoodra, tenth to twelfth 
century, A. i>.), they wear bodices, tied in 
front, as hindoo women wear them at present. 
Many temples in the south and west of India, 
as also in Guzerat and Orissa, &c., are known 
to belong to- periods as early as A. d. 500. 
Groups of figures on them are numerous be- 
yond description, the men wear head-dresses 
in the form of conical crowns richly covered 
with ornaments, their bodies are naked, and 
their breasts and arms show necklaces and 
armlets of very ornate patterns. From the 
loins to the knee, or middle of the thigh, they 
have in most instances kilts, as it were, also 
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composed of ornaments, and muy are filte* 
gather naked, both male and female, with a 
girdle of ornamental pattern round the loins. 
These figures abound among the sculptures 
of Kllora, and upon the hindoo temples of 
Dharwar and Mysore of the eighth to the 
thirteenth century ; also upon the * Chola* 
temples at Conjeveram and elsewhere, pro- 
bably of the same era. In the Jain sculpture 
the male and female figures are invariably 
naked ; but ornamented in general with neck- 
laces, bracelets, armlets and zones of exceed- 
ingly intricate and beautiful patterns, in imita- 
tion, probably, of the chased goldwork of the 
period. The existing tank irrigation, in 
Southern India, is chiefly ancient, and 
comprises innumerable tanks of all sizes, 
from what might be termed lakes down- 
wards. These may be divided into three 
classes: 1. Those formed by the closing 
of the passage of a considerable river through 
a narrow gorge, in a range of hills, by 
means of a high dam or “ bund.” 2. Those 
formed in the plains, by embankments carried 
across the drainage of the country, and im- 
pounding the water of one or more streams ; 
these tanks being often of great superficial 
area but shallow. 3. Tanks which mighty be 
considered intermediate between the other 
two, having in general a great length of dam 
than the first, and a greater depth of water 
than the second. Few examples of the first 
kind remain entire. The ruined Mudduk 
Masoor tank, one of this class situated on the 
borders of Dharwar and Mysore, has a length 
of the main bund on the crest, 550 yards ; 
present height from 90 feet to 108 feet ; 
width at the base, from 945 feet to 1,100 
feet ; area of the lake at 90 feet depth, 40 
square miles ; contents about 1,400 million 
cubic yards of water. The area of the drain- 
age basin, which was on the inner slopes of 
the western ghauts, was 500 square miles. 
Mih Gordon was engaged on a proposed res- 
toration of this tank ; but it was found that 
the present average rainfall would not sufiice 
to fill much more than one-half of its ancient 
basin, and it was suggested that the depth 
should be reduced from 90 to 70 feet. This 
diminution in the supply was supposed to 
be attributable partly to tlie diminished 
rainfall and partly to the construction of 
small tanks on some of the feeders, at a date 
subsequent to the completion of the Great 
tank, which was assigned, by tradition, to the 
14th or 15th century. The main bund was 
supplemented by two smaller ones, placed on 
saddles at some distance from it, in the range 
of hills ; and it was by the breaching of one 
of these that the tank was ruined, as the 
principal embankment remained entue. There ' 
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'ftero no tnem of a waste weir or byewaih 
of any kind. Of the second and third classes 
of tanks, some are ancient ones of great 
dimensions, such as the rained Poonairy Tank, 
in the Trichinopoly district, of which the 
embankment was 30 miles in length, and the 
Yeeranutn tank, still in action, with a bund 
12 miles long. 

Channel irrigation, only rivers of the larger 
class, which had a continuous flow for several 
months are available for extensive irrigation 
projects; The smaller rivers are merely tor- 
rents, which quickly carry off heavy falls of 
rain,'and then became dry again. The water, 
however, is in many cases intercepted by 
chains of tanks, of the second or third class, 
built across these torrents. 

The deltas of large rivers, being the most easi- 
ly irrigated lands, have been so treated forages, 
and the works have been much extended and 
improved under the British government, by 
the construction of permanent weirs of great 
lengths, at the heads of the deltas, such weirs 
being built on the sandy beds of wide rivers 
subject to heavy floods. This seemed to have 
been beyond the skill of the ancient native 
rulers. They, however, built many weirs on 
the large rivers in the middle part of thoir 
courses ; the situations being skilfully chosen, 
Mt the construction was rude and imperfect. 
They were generally built on a reef of rocks, 
with loose rubble, faced with large blocks of 
granite laid dry, and sometimes fastened with 
iron clamps. The modern weirs in similar 
situations are of masonry, with a vertical or 
slightly battering face on the down-stream 
aide, and with heavy copings. In rivers 
having sandy beds, it is usual to build the 
body of the, weir on a foundation of brick 
wells, sunk to the low water level, and filled 
with concrete. On the lower side there is 
an apron, having a slope of 1 in 12 from the 
crest, with a toe wall ; and if the slope be 
long, intermediate wails are also built *on 
wells, and below all there is a broad layer of 
rough rubble of large dimensions. 

The ancient irrigation channels were gener- 
ally defective in design, being too small, and 
having much too great a fail. In consequence 
of these channels being so near the river, 
they irrigated only a narrow strip of land ; 
and the current being too great, excessive 
annual repairs were required. This system 
necessitated numerous off-takes from the river, 
involving the expense of many weirs, and a 
great aggregate length of unproductive chan- 
nel from the off^take to the point where the 
channel reached such a level as to command 
the surface of the country. On the other 
hand^ a canal of large dimensions, taken off 
from one head, having a slower current and 
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less fall, would soon so gain on the level ci 
the river, that it would reach districts remote 
from it, and consequently more in need of 
artificial supplies of water.; and it woqld 
also command a much larger extent of coun- 
try than it could supply entirely with water. 
This was an advantage, because it would be 
many years before a district could be com- 
pletely changed from dry to wet cultiva- 
tion, as it would require to have its populap 
tion trebled. It also afforded means of assist- 
ing dry crops in years of drought, and thus 
preventing famine. In many districts com- 
plete failure of the crops now grown occur- 
red every few year's, and a good crop was a 
rare occurrence. There should, therefore, be 
facilities for completely irrigating detached 
areas at considerable intervals, and of giving 
occasional irrigation to dry crops. 

Distribution was effected from the second 
class of tanks directly, by means of sluices 
in the bund. From the third, and more 
especially from the first class, it was com- 
monly effected indirectly ; thus, the natural 
channels of the river or rivers, which bad 
been dammed to form the tank, were used to 
carry part of tlie water for irrigation, weirs 
being built across them at suitable places, and 
artificial channels taken off from above them. 
By these means the surplus of the water, 
which was generally wastefully used by the 
ryots was saved, being collected by drainage 
into the stream, and redistributed at the next 
weir. Distribution was most economically 
effected from a canal, when the latter ran 
along a ridge ; but as this could rarely be. 
accomplished in the case of a canal taken off 
from a main drainage, it was next best 
effected by leading the main distribution 
channels down the ridges crossed by the 
canal. Distribution could be carried out in 
tlie Ceded Districts for 5s. per acre, including 
sluices in the main canal, and all necessary 
road and water crossings, but excluding the 
cost of terracing the land to prepare it for 
wet cultivation, this being done by the occu- 
pier. The nature of the ground was such, 
that, in many districts the drainage was effected 
naturally, no works being required for that 
purpose beyond small open trenches in the 
rice-fields. 

The value of water to the cultivator is shown, 
first by contrasting the yield of dry crops with 
that of rice and sugar-cane, and second from 
actual experiments. From these it appeared 
that the net profit per acre on dry crops was 
8r. 2\i . ; on rice, £4 16«. and on sugar- 
cane, £18 6s. 6(f. In the two last cases, a 
I very low rate for the water was assumed. Tic : 

1 12«. per acre for each crop of rice; and 24s. 

I per acre for each crop of sugar-cane, as pro- 
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, VuiODftlljr fixed by government, A cerapiri- 
ROD has been made between dry crops and 
rice, and dry crops occasionally fiooded, 
iMued on the average price of grain ex- 
teyding over five years, and deducting one- 
fourth from the gross value of the crop 
in the case of dry crops, and one-sixth 
in the case of wet crops, to cover loss in 
bad years. Without deducting the water- 
rate, the difference in the net value of the 
crops is as follows: between dry crops and rice, 
taking the most unfavourable comparison, 
25s. 7<f. : between dry crops and the same 
occasionally irrigated, 30s. bd. ; and between 
two dry crops and sugar cane (which occu- 
pied ten months of the year), £8 2s. Sd. But 
if water is stored, so as to allow a second crop 
of rice to be grown, the advantages are nearly 
doubled, and provided a water-rate proportion- 
ed to the value of the water were fixed, irriga- 
tion would benefit the cultivator to the extent 
of 8«. 6d., or 50 per cent., and yield a gross 
return on the outlay of 14#. 9d. per acre ; 
and if water were stored fur a second crop, 
the gain to the cultivator would be 19s. 9d., 
or more than 100 per cent., and the return to 
the agency supplying the water 37s. 3d. per 
acre, the cultivator uot having to expend any 
capital in improvements. Of the 37s. 3d. 
per acre profit, 22s. 6d. was about the sum due 
to the storage of water, supposing such storage 
works to be added to distribution works al- 
ready constructed. The cost of large works 
of irrigation might be safely reckoned at £7 
per acre on an average, or £8 15s. if 5 per cent, 
on oue-balf the capital for ton y^ars during 
construction were added. If the pi'ofits made 
by the application of the water were divided, 
in the propoi’tion of oue-third to the cultiva- 
tor and two-thirds to the agency supplying 
the water, works of channel irrigation would 
benefit the cultivator, as above stated, to the 
extent of 50 per cent., and yielding a net 
return of 7*4 per cent, on the capital expended. 

With respect to the cost of tanks, the con- 
struction of flat country tanks of the second 
class, or even of the third class, offer a very 
doubtful return, although in some cases it 
might pay tlie cultivators to construct them. 
Great profits had been made by government 
in several cases, by restoring or repairing 
tanks, and also channels which had become 
rained ; each net profits amounting to from 
10 per cent, to 45 per cent., and in one in- 
stance, which was cited, to 250 per cent. 
The construction of large storage reservoirs 
would return a high per-centage on the outlay. 
Further, it appears probable that, in the most 
favourable localities, 7,000 cubic yards of 
water could be stored for £l, and in others 
4,250 cubic yards, while the restoration (in 
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part) of the aoeient tank of Maddnk 
would yield 9,600 cubic yarda per £l. 

The loss by evaporation in the reseryoira of 
7o feet and upwards in 'depth would vtarj 
with their depth, and the time in which they 
were emptied. It was found, by observations 
of the evaporation in the locality of three 
proposed reservoirs, to vaiy from 5 per cent, 
to 7i per cent, of their contents. A further 
loss from the same source would occur in the 
passage of the water to the countiy to be irri- 
gated, varying of course with the distance, 
&c. For the purposes of calculation, the 
correction for evaporation was assumed at 12 
per cent., and the quantity of water required 
for the cultivation of an acre of rice, at 6,000 
cubic yards. At the most unfavourable rate 
of storage (4,250 cubic yards per £], and 
adding, as in the case of the channel works, 
25 per cent, for interest during construction) 
3,400 cubic yards per £l, the prime cost 
after all deductions, would be £1 9s. 5d. 
per acre, for giving a second crop of rice, or 
a crop of sugar-cane ; while the cost at tlie 
rate at which the restoration of the Mudduk 
tank was estimated would be I4<. lOd. per 
acre. An outlay of £l 9s. 5d. would yield a 
net return of about £1 Is., allowing a large 
margin for the construction of reservoirs in 
still less favourable situations and supposiilg 
the reservoir to be constructed in addition to 
a system of distribution works already exist- 
ing. With regard to the large and very 
remunerative works in the Kistua, Godaveiy, 
and Tanjore deltas, the works in the latter 
yielded, after deducting repairs and 5 per 
cent, on the capital, 23^ per cent, direct 
profit, and those on the Godavery from 50 per 
cent, to 60 per cent. All the deltas are 
occupied as to offer no opportunity for 
new undertakings on a large scale, while 
in other districts such enterprises would ne- 
cessarily be more expensive. Mr. Gordon bs^ 
arrived at the following conclusions: lat, 
That irrigation would benefit the cultivator to 
such an extent as to enable him to pay a 
water-rate equal to two-tliirds of the increased 
value of his crop, apd still leave his own pro- 
fits from 50 per cent, to 400 per cent, in 
excess of those derived from dry cultivation ; 
2nd, That the most profitable application of 
capital would be found in the construction of 
storage reservoirs as on addition to distribu- 
tion works already in existence, and that these 
would yield a net return of 46 per cent., after 
paying oue-third of the gross revenue to tlie 
existing works, and increasing the revenue 
of such works by 4^ per cent. ; Srd, That 
the arbitraiy water-rate of 12«. per acra was, 
on the data assumed by government, inaufil- 
cient to yield a fair I’etitm direetlj Qn 
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80UTHXKK MAHBATTA COUNTRY. 

average of sew irrigation works, unless these 
included the storage of water for a second 
crop; 4th, That the profitable employment 
of capital in in*igation depended chiefly on 
the recognition of the principle, that the 
water-rate should be fixed with reference to 
the value of the crop produced by and the 
cost of the works in each case, and that 
otherwise many very beneficial projects would 
remain unexecuted. 

SOUTHERN MAHRATT A COUNTRY, 
constitutes .the British zillah of Dharwur, and 
ought, likewise, geographically speaking, 
to include the small province of Sunda. The 
general boundaries are the rivers Kistuah 
and Bhima on the north and north-east ; the 
Tumbudra river on the south ; the Nizam’s 
territory on the east, and the Syhadri range 
of mountains on the west. The latter are gene- 
rally called the western ghauts ; a term which 
however properly applies only to the passes 
leading through them. The general face of 
this tract is much diversified, and affords a 
great variety of elevation and of geological 
structure, thereby materially affecting the 
distribution and the habitat is a different 
species of animals existing within its limits. 
The whole of the western portion of the thick 
forest, extending from the outskirts of the 
mountainous region of the ghauts to their 
summits, and clothing the valleys that ex- 
tend between their different ridges, abounds 
with the teak and various other lofty forest 
trees, festooned by enormous perennial 
creepers. The bamlioo forms a thick and 
luxuriant underwood in some places, whilo 
others are entirely open, and the banks 
of many clear and rapid streams flowing 
through it, ^abound with the black pepper 
plant, the wild cinnamon and other odori- 
ferous shrubs. Portions of this forest are 
often left entirely untouched by the axe or 
knife, forming a thick impervious shade for 
the growth of the black pepper, cardamom 
and Mari palm (Caryota urens). These 
are called kans and are favourite resorts of 
wild animals. To the east of the regular 
forest lies a tract called the Mulnad, or rain- 
country (though the natives of the plains 
often include thejliari, or forest, under the 
same denomination) in which the trees de« 
generate into large bushes, the bamboo almost 
entirely ceases, and cultivation, cliiefly of rice, 
becomes much more frequent. The bushes 
consist cliiefly of the kaniiida, the pallas, &c. 
It abounds in tanks and artificial reservoirs 
for purposes of irri*:ation. East of the Mul- 
nad is a great extent of alluvial f)lain, pro- 
ducing fine crops of wlieat, cotton, maizes, 
millet, * Holcus sorghum, Panicurn iiali- 
cum, Cricer arietiuum, &c. Aud on the Nizam’s 
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frontier are found a succession of low dry 
hills, with tabular summits, often rising in 
abrupt scarped precipices, and intersecting 
and traversing the plains in various directions. 
They are clothed with low thorny jungle of 
babul and acacia, and their buses, and the 
valleys between, composed of a light sandy 
soil, are cultivated with millet, vetches. 
Panicurn spicatum, Panicurn miliare, Phaseotus 
max, Phaseolus mungo;' &c. The first or 
mountainous division consists chiefly of mica- 
ceous clay, and other schists, which to the 
northward are succeeded by basaltic or trap 
formation. The Mulnad is composed of un- 
dulating clay-slate hills, which become cover- 
ed with basalt to the north. This trap form- 
ation extends in a slanting direction from 
S. W. to N. E. nearly coinciding with a line 
drawn from Sadaahegliur on the coast, to 
Bejapoor and 8liolapoor — and, what is re- 
markable, is almost coincident with that 
marking the separation of the two great 
tribes ol the population using totally distinct 
languages, the Maliratfas and Canarese. The 
hills to the N. E, and E. are all of primitive 
sandstone sometimes resting on schists, some- 
times immediately on grange, which latter is 
the rock nearest the surface in the central 
and eastern plains. A well-defined range of 
hills to the S. W., called the Kupputgud, is 
basaltic. The extensive plains lying between 
these different lines of hills and eminences 
are composed of the rich, black mould 
called regur or cotton ground, resulting 
from decomposed basaltic rocks. To the 
N. E. a considerable tract of limestone is 
found, resting on the sandstone, about 
Bagal(!Ote, Badami, Hungund, Mudibihal, &c. 
The species of Mammalia found in the 
Southern Mahratta country, were deso'ibed 
by Mr. Walter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice in the Madras Literary Society’s Journal, 
July 1839, and he gave the distribution in a 
tabular form, some of them being general, 
actions confined to one tract only. 

SOUTHERN WHALE BONE WHALE 
of Nunn, Balsena australis, Des Mouluis. 

SOUTHERN WOOD, Artemisia abrota- 
Dum, LUm. 

Downah, Hind. | Dawanum, Tcl. 

Marikolundoo, Tam. | 

The Tamil people sometimes mix the fine 
powder of it with gingillie oil and anoint 
themselves with it after bathing. The ma- 
homedans prize it for its fragrance as a 
flower ; and it is one of the many sweet 
smelling shrubs that are strewed before the 
hiiidoo gods at religious ceremonies. — Ain$. 
Mat, p. 44. 

SOUTH POLE, Badabanala, Sans. 
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SOUTH SEA ISLAND COTTON, neo 
Cotton. 

SOOTHWELLIA BALANGHAS, China 
ohobout : Heeds when roasted, highly pala- 
^ table. 

■ SOU TONG, a river near Hobrigunj in 
Sylliet. 

SOWA, see Soya. 

SOWA, also Shuta-pooshpa, Gnz., Hino. 
Anethum sowa, Roxb. Dill seed ; or Bishop 
weed, Anethum graveolens, Linn. 

SOWA, Hiku., of Spiti, a kind of barley. 

SOWAR, Hind. A trooper ; a inouuted 
soldier, belonging to the irregular eavaliy. 

SO WAY DO, Burm. A tree of maximum 
girth cubits and maximum length 10 or 
12 feet, very abundant on the sea coast and 
on the banks of rivers in tiie Tenasserim 
provinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
The wood is much recommended for gun- 
stocks with but one fault ; that it is crooked 
and therefore not more than ten or twelve 
feet can be procui'ed between the bends. 
This wood is commonly sold to Burmese at 
half a rupee for a piece large enough to make 
one gun-stock . — Cajrtain Dance. 

SOWEAJYA, see Inscriptions. 

SOVINDA, Tbt.. JBscbynomene sesban. 

SOW-YEW, Burm. The Egg-tree of the 
Karenese, Chisel-hHiulle ti'eeof the English in 
Burmah. This is stated by Dr. Masou to be 
a species of Dalbergia. Its maximutn girth 
2^ cubits and maximum length 10 feet. 
Found scattered all over the Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui forests, inland ; always 
found in undulating ground only, not near 
water. When seasoned it floats on water. 
It is used by Burmese in preference to any 
other for handies of chisels and tools, also for 
helves of axes, and hatehcts. It is a very 
hard, fine grained wood, which is strongly 
recommended for helves and handles of ail 
kinds of tools, and is unequalled for those 
tools, such as chisels, which are struck with 
a hammer or mallet. This wood is of a yel- 
lowish white in colour with patches of black 
interspersed, looking as if iron had in some 
manner been drawn from tbe soil, and 
incorporated in the w’ood. Though widely 
scattered, it is in such demand as always to be 
procurable in the markets. — Captain Dance. 

SOWRAH. A tribe iuliabiting a small 
tract of country situated between 83° 30' 
and 84° 80' east longitude, and between 18° 
80' and 19° 30' north latitude. Their name 
is also written Saur, Sour, and Saireah. In 
the Namalingaua Shiisanam of Amara, an 
ancient hindoo writing descriptive of the 
various races inhabiting the Indian penin- 
sula, the Sowrah (Shabarah) are classed 
under the general head of Sudras, they are 
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simply described as people who dress in. 
leaves and are placed in asqb-family wUh^w 
Kiratab, persons who dress in 
feathers, Ac., and the Poliiidah, persons who 
only know one language. This sub-family is 
described as a variety of the Gbandalah,pariab8, 
out-castes. There is no distinction of caste 
among them, but by the progress of civiliza- 
tion they have gradually become divided into 
two bodies ; Ist, the Kapu Sowrah who are 
dispersed over those hills of Purlah Eimedy 
and Palkonda which are situated in tbe more 
opeu country, and who, fi'om frequent inter- 
course with their neighbours, the Telugu and 
Oriya people have picked up their language 
and someof their civilization. Many of the Kapu 
Sowrah now live in villages in the plains and 
at the foot of the hills, and lead a quiet and in- 
dustrious life ; 2udly, the Ivoudu Sowrah or hill 
Sowrah who inhabit tbe dense forest of hills 
to the north of Purlah Kimedy. These men 
are utterly uncivilized and retain all the cus- 
toms, manners and instincts, which originally 
characterized the race, and to them therefore the 
following description will be confined. A large 
portion of these Sowrah are uomiunlly under 
the control of the Bissoyi or hill chiefs of 
Goomah and Gibau, Soringhee, Byagudda, 
Wogayagudda, Jeriughee and Coipooram. But 
the greater number who go by the name of 
the Omanyah Sowrah are independent of all 
control, and as fur as is known, have no chiefs 
among themselves. 'I'he hills they inhabit 
are never visited by the inhabitants of the 
plains — they are bounded on the north by the 
country of the Khond, another hill tribe, on 
tbe east by the zemindaries of Pcdda Kimedy 
and Cliinna Kimedy, on the south by Purlah 
Kimedy, and on the west by Goonipooram, a 
taluk of f he Jeypore countjy. As viewed from 
the summit of Mabendrugiri, a lofty mountain 
on its confines, this country appears to consist 
of a continuous mass of hills which rise 
behind one another, range after range, like the 
waves of the sea. Cultivation of dry grains is 
Carried on, on the slopes of the hills, often at an 
angle of 43 degrees with the plain, while here 
and there crops of paddy are raised on the 
small level patches between the hills, ad- 
vantage being taken of the numerous springs 
and hill streams. Besides the forts or places 
of residence of the Bissoyi above-mentioned, 
there are a few villages of tolerable dimen- 
sions among tbe bills, and there is reported to 
be a large village called Tummalo in the 
Omanyiah Maliahs consisting of more than 200 
houses, but the Sowrah generally live in huts 
perched singly on the hill sides or in small 
grou ps of 4 or 8. Of the language of the So winb, 
little is known. It is of course unwritten, and 
is entirely different from that of the Ehond 
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or ai^ij other neighbouring hill tribe. To the harvest, soon after the crops of gantetu^ 
ear it sounds veiy monosyllabic, and is pro- korralu, maize, &c., ripen, every individual 
notineed In a short quick way, the Sowrahs Sowrah fetches a stone, fixes it in the ground 
seldom indulging in long sentences. For the a span upwards, and calls it by the name of 
imperative ‘^go” their word is ‘‘ma,” and Tor mountain god.” He brings a little of each 

‘‘come,” “ya.” They sing a particular kind * ' ' ^ ^ 

of song which they call “ Kellangiya.” They 
are not peculiar in what they eat. Flesh of 
all sorts, snakes, red ants, mice, monkeys, 
birds, fruit, vegetables and grain were all 
enumerated in a list of the articles of food is born, they assign to it the name of the 
given by one of themselves, — but like the day on which it was born, or that of the 
Khonds, they have a peculiar objection to the 
use of milk in any of its forms. The dress 
of the Sowrah consists of a piece of coarse 
cloth manufactured among themselves by 
a set of persons who are called by the 
people of the plains the Arasi Sowrah. This 
cloth is fastened round their waists by the 
women, and reaches to their knees. The 
men merely wear a langooty, or piece of rag 
fastened to a string round their waists and 
passing between their legs. Their ornaments 
consist of nose rings and ear-rings, bangles, 

&c., made of brass or bell metal, and as many 
strings of coloured glass beads worn round 
their necks as they can accumulate. On 
festivals, the men decorate their hair with 
peacock and other feathers. The women 
in their own hills never wear anything above 
the waist. As the cold weather approaclips, 
the Sowrahs up to tlje year 1855 Avere in 
the habit of making incursions into the 
plains of Kimedy and Goonipooratn, in small sent to her parents «nd finally the young man 
parties of 5 or 10, and way-laying travellers himself goes, ))earing a pot of toddy or other 
to rob them of their cloths — and as they are present. If the consent of the parents is ob- 
utterly re^»kle8S of life, several murders occur- tained, the ceremony is commenced by fixing 
ed annually. It was hoped that the newly 3 posts in the ground, between which the 
organised police would do much to check bride and brich^grooni with their respective 
these depredations, but it was thongljt friends assemble, and a feast; is commenced, 
that they can never be finally stopped at which nearly every person gets drunk upon 
till the Sowrah are brought into more toddy. The bride and bridegroom sit to- 
frequent contact Avith the inhabitants of the i getlier wliile turmeric water is poured ou their 
plains, and opportunity is afforded them to ; lieads. Presents of cloth, beads, rings, &c., 
possess themselves by honest ineaiKs of those I are exchanged. Fowls, and if procurable, 
necessaries whicrh they now obtain by plundef. i sheep are sacrificed to propitiate tlie demons. 
There are openings into the Maliahs from I and the flesh is then cooked, made up iuto 
Kimedy and Goonipooram which might be balls with some sort of grain, and distributed 
improA’^ed at no great outlay into gootl roads, ! among the party ; on these occasions they all 
and probably a route might be found leading | join in a dance which seems to consist priiici- 
from the former to the latter pla<*e at the pally in hopping from one leg to the other, at 
back of the Maliahs, and thus placing the each movement snapping their fingers and 
whole country within easy reach of the plains, uttering an ejaculation, while at intervals 
Their religion is principaUy demonolatry. the Avhole of the dancers come bumping to- 
They ascribe every disease and other evil to gether and again separate. If the p.Hrent8 
file influence of a demon who must be propi- of the bride refu.se to consent to the marriage, 
tinted to prev(Mit their occurrence, or obtain it frequently happens that the friends of the 
their remoA^al. Tliey are also said to worship bridegroom watch their opportunity, and if 
Rama and Bheema, and to have village god- the girl is found alone, they seize and cany 
desses, hut the worship prevails probably only her off. The relatives of the girl then pursue 
among the Knpu Sowrah. At the time of < and attack the opposite party, but even though 
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presiding evil spirit, the latter being de- 
I termined by a sort of soothsayer or priest 
called by them Vejju.*' If born on Sunday, 
the child is called Adya on Monday, 
“ Somburn on Tuesday, “ Mangada ou 
Wednesday, “Budu on Thursday, *‘Lakya; 
on Friday, “ Sukku,” and on Saturday, 
“ Sanya.’^ These names of the days of the 
Aveek are the same as those among the Telii- 
gu and Oriya people, Telugu Adivaram. So- 
mavaram, Mangalavaram, Buduvaram, Laks- 
manavaram, Sukravarum and Sauivaram. Tho 
mother is not considered unclean for a period 
after the birth as among the hindoo.s generally.^ 
A stimulant prepared of roots and bark is ad- 
ministered to her immediately after the birth, 
and on the 4th day she is generally able to 
resume her ordinary occupations. The ce- 
remonies observed at a marriage are as fol- 
lows:— A young man, or his friends for 
him, having selected a bride, messages are 


Kinu oi crop ana lays ii; oeiore vae sume ; , 
be then sacrifices a fowl, gets some toddy, 
and after dedicating to the god, he mixes 
tiiem all togetlier, and with his friends and 
relatives, enjoys the feast. When a child 



SOWKAH. 

Miecei^ful in retaking her, they are prohibited 
, by their customs from giving her in marriage 
to any one else. Shbuld such a thing be at- 
tempted, the parties would have to fight it 
out in a more serious manner with bows and 
aiTows. 

The Sowrah burn their dead, and the 
* following day bury the ashes on the same 
. spot over which they erect a rude pandal ; on 
the Sth day the soothsayer or priest is call- 
ed to the place and makes an offering of 
toddy, sacrificing at the same time fowls 
or animals according to their means, to the 
spirit of the dead. Another portion of the 
ceremony consists in placing round a pot of 
toddy a number of leaves to represent the 
ancestors of the deceased ; upon each leaf tlie 
priest sprinkles a little toddy while pro- 
nouncing the name of the person represented, 
after which the toddy is divided among the 
party. At the end of the 1st and 4th years, 
ceremonies are observed which also consist in 
feasting on various articles of food which are 
first dedicated to the spirit of the deceased. 
Though the Sowrah race is considered far more 
wild and savage than the Khonds, they have 
no share in the Meriah or human sacrifices 
performed by the latter. The weapon in 
most general use among the Sowrah, is 
the bow and arrow. The bow is made of 
a section of strong male bamboo, about 
a yard in length, the string being made of 
a thin slip of the outer coating of the bam- 
boo, firmly bound on at each end with sinews. 
The aiTOws are of light reeds, "iVnthered, with 
a head of fiat beaten iron, liaving two or three 
pairs of barbs. They generally aim at the 
stomach or thigh of their victims, and the 
wounds are consequently dangerous and very 
often fatal. Their mode of attack is to lie in 
wait in some bushes close to a road whence 
they shoot their arrows at any passer by. 
Some of them also carry rude iron knives, and 
a hatchet call(5d tungi.” Besides carry- 
ing on cultivation, certain of them called 
Mull Sowrah work in iron, making ar- 
row heads, knives, &c. ; otlmrs called 
Medari Sowrah make ,inats out of bam- 
boos, while the Arasi Sowrah weave 
coarse cloths. They are, generally speaking, 
extremely muscular, us an instance of which 
a man w;ho was apprehended on suspicion of 
belonging to a party who liad committed 
murder, seized the bayonet of one of the 
armed constables in his hands, and actually 
bent the blade double. A pleasing fea- 
ture in their character is their complete truth- 
fulness. They do not know how to tell a lie. 
They are not .sufficiently civilized to be able 
to invent. The hilly tracts of India, from 
Hoorshedabad down to Gaujam, and south- 
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wards on the skirts aiid in the valleys of 
the mountains as far as Cape Comorin, are 
peopled by hundreds of small tribes, who 
form amongst themselves independent na- 
tions, who have not yet felt the effects 
of civilization and, as with the Sonthul, 
the Sauriah and the Khond, occasionally 
rise in open rebellion against the British 
power. Since 1857, the Khonds of Kimedy 
iiave been surging up, from time to time, but 
the true objects are not known, though tho 
reasons given are their hope of renewing the 
Meriah. It was known, in 1833, that the 
Khonds were addicted to the sacrifice of 
human beings, — Meriah, — to the earth goddess 
and, ever since then, the British government 
liave made continuous efforts to suppress this 
rite. An insurrection in 1858 was neither 
aided uor led by Khonds. The priucipal 
actor in the affair was a man named Danda 
Sina, of Grarbah Goomah, a village occupied 
by this Sowrah tribe of savages, armed with 
bows and arrows and battle axes, who 
occupy the hilly tract which extends from 
Purla Kimedy to Berhampore (Gaujam.) 
It is bounded on the east by the narrow 
belt wdiich separates the hilly tracts from 
the sea, and on the west by the Khond clans 
of Cliiima Kimedy and Jeypore. The Sowrah 
in habits and barbarism bear a strong re- 
semblence to the Khond. Danda Sina was 
sometime before apprehended by the authori- 
ties of Ganjum, on a charge of dacoity. He 
was convicted, and sentenced, but the sen- 
tence required confirmation, and in the interim 
he contrived to effect Ins escape. Flying to 
his own village, he collected a large body of 
his clansmen, and with 10,000 followers at- 
tac.ked the manager of Purla Kimedy. Seven 
peons were killed upon the spotj and though 
the manager escaped, the whole country was 
immediately in a state of excitement. The 
Sowrah had previously been irritated by the 
execution of two of tlieir number for murder- 
ing the headman of a village, and had openly 
threatened vengeance for their deaths. An 
old device also was employed to stimulate 
them to action, and give additional coherence 
to the moveincut. As in the Sonthal rebellion, 
an avatar descended. He was not, it is true, 
in the shape either of a cart wheel or of a 
piece of paper. The Sowrah appear to be 
ad\'anced beyond tl^at pc^vt in theology, and 
their idoMs a little brazen image. But in all 
other respects the device was identical with 
that before employed among the Sonthals. The 
avatar issues, commands, the active leader is 
sole interpreter of them, and the commands 
authorise armed resistance to regular ^luthority. 
The Sowrah are wholly ^Telingana, 

and extend from the Godiiver;v^i*:die southern 
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l-ootiar of the Khood. The Sowreh coantiy 
s .one' of the most difficult in the world, a 
lilly tract covered with, a jungle as deadly to 
lepoys as the lowest swamp in the Sonthal 
pergunnahs. 

Mr. Campbell observes that the Soor while 
described as small, mean, and very black, 
and like the Sonthals naturally harmless, 
peaceable, and industrious, are also said to be 
without moral sense. — Mr. W. S. Hooper, 
Principal Asst. Agent to the Governor in 
Oanjam ; Mr. Campbell. 

SAUBA or SURIA, are a hindoo sect and 
true worshippers of the Sun ; and some of 
them, adore the dormant and active energies 
of the planet conjointly. This sect, which 
is not very numerous, is distinguished by 
the use of red sanders for the horizontal 
ti'iple line, as well as for the circlet on their 
foreheads. 

SOY. 

Tiiiwg-yu, Chiw. I Soya, Jap. 

This well-known sauce is made from the 
Soja hispida which grows in China aud 
Japan. In Java it is procured from the 
Phaseolus radiutus, the green gram, haree 
moong or putchay payroo of India. The 
beans are boiled soft with eqnal quantities of 
wheat or barley, and left for three months to 
ferment, salt and water are then added when 
the liquor is pressed and strained, 1,108 
piculs oftsoy were shipped in Canton in 1844, 
for London, British India and Singapore ; 100 
jars, or about 50 gallons of soy were received 
at Liverpool in 18.‘>0. Its price is about 6s. 
per gallon in the London market, and the 
Japan soy is superior to the Chinese. Ge- 
nuine soy is well flavoured, thick, brown, and 
clear ; and when shaken in a glass, it should 
have a coat 5u the surface of a bright yellow- 
ish-brown colour. It is obtained from Can- 
ton ; but the best is exported from Japan, by 
way of Batavia. Soy, is made in some parts 
of the east, from a species of the Dolichos 
bean (Soja hispida) which grows in China 
and Japan. In Java, it is procured from the 
Phaseolus radiatus. The beans are boiled 
soft, with wheat or barley of equal quantities 
and left for three months to ferment, salt aud 
water are then added, when the liquor is 
pressed and strained. Good soy is agreeable 
when a few years old, the Japan soy is supe- 
rior to the Chinese. Large quantities are 
shipped for England and America. The 
Dolichos bean is much cultivated in Japan, 
where various culinary articles are prepared 
from it, but the principal products are a sort 
of butter termed mico, and a pickle called 
Booja. The flavour and ingredients of soy 
vary considerably, even among the people 
who make it, and much of that exported is 
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supposed to be more or less adulterated. 
Leguminous aud cruciferous plants occupy 
the largest part of the Chinese kitchen garden ; 
many sorts of peas aud beans are cultivated, 
aud the pods and seeds of two species of Doli- 
chos are eaten, and the beans of another species 
made into soy by boiling and powdering the 
kernels and then fermenting them with yeast, 
and mixing other ingredients, according to 
the taste of the maker or purchaser. The 
widely diffused and extensive tribe of Legu- 
minossB holds an important place in Chinese 
botany, affording many esculent vegetables 
and valuable products. Pens and beans form 
important objects of culture, and the condi- 
ment called soy (a word derived from the 
Japanese soya), is prepared chiefly from a 
species of Dolichos. One of the commonest 
modes of making this condiment is to skin 
the beans, and grind them to flour which is 
mixed with water and powdered gypsum, or 
turmeric. The common Chinese eat few 
meals, without the addition of one form or 
other of the ‘ bean’ curd, or ‘ bean’ jelly. Thjp 
soy was at one time largely used as a condii- ' 
ment in the several countries of Europe 
but has latterly been displaced for others.— 
Waterston ; Faulkner ; Simmonds* ; Com 
mercial Products, p. 313 ; Williams' Middle 
Kingdom, Vol. ii, pp. 283,402, 403 ; Morrison. 
SOY BEAN, Anolo-Jap. Soja hispida. 

SOYA, or Sown, Hind. Anethum sowa, 
Roxb. Dill, an umbelliferous plant cul- 
tivated in India. Its aromatic seed is 
much used by the natives in cookery, as 
well as for medicinal purposes ; the green 
parts also are cut down and sold in the 
bazaars, as the plant is used as a vegetable 
both by mussulmans and hindoos. The seeds 
arc the shiibit of Avicenna, which is uiiually 
translated Anethum ; by the Arabs it seems 
to have been considered the Anethon of Dios- 
corides. — E?tg. Cye. Ben. Ph., p. 226. 
SOYMIDA FEBRIFUGA, Ad. de Juss. 

Swietenia febrifnga, Roxb. Cor. PL, W. A A. 

„ rubra, RoHler. 


Rohuna, Rohan, 

BKlfO. 1 

Rohuni, 

Mark. 

Swamy, 

Can. I 

Rohuna, 

Patranga, 

Sans. 

Kouen ; Ruhun, 

Duk, 

,1 

Red wood troo, 
Bastard cedar. 

£no. 

• B 

Wonga maram, 
Shem niaram. 

Tan. 

Febrifuge soymeda, „ 

Choar kullie maram. .. 

Rohuna, 

Hind. 

Wond maram, 

If 

Kobitaka, 

It 

Sumi ; Somi, 

Tni,. 

Kheyn, 

Mahb. 

Somida manu, 

St 


This large forest tree, is a native of several 
of the mountainous districts of India, in the 
Coimbatore and Cuddapah districts, of the 
Godavery forests and the Rajahmundry cir- 
cars, the Chunar hills, and the jungle to 
the south of Hazareebaugh. Royle, indeed, 
states that it oecui's in all the central and 
southern parts of India, also, in the northern 
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B<Mnbay forestii, where ' it is more com- 
' moo ia those inland, os on the SatpUra 
than in the forests of the coast, 
it is in considerable abundance, however, 
in various parts of Guserat, also at the 
Sindhwah ghaut and in the Adjunta and 
Jowar jungles. It is very abundant in Nag- 
pore, and grows in the Ciiunar hills and in the 
jangles south of Hazareebaugh, indeed in all 
the central and southern parts of India. The 
wood is red-coloui'ed, light and easily worked, 
and is reckoned durable and strong, and good 
for indoor or cabinet purposes, but not adapted 
to those requiring exposure to sun and wea- 
ther. Captain Beddome, however, says it 
never rots underground. In the Cuddapah 
district it ia much used in buildings. In 
Nagpore logs are obtainable from 17 to 20 
feet long and 4 to 3| feet in girth, at 5 annas 
the cubic foot. In weight, the wood is much i 
greater than water, but by all native accounts 
it is, there far from a durable wood, on ex- 
posure splitting greatly, and when seasoned 
becoming extremely brittle. It has a fine 
straight grain, and is not so difficult to work ns 
its great weight and compactness would lend 
one to imagine. But, notwithstanding this 
and the fact that it rivals the finest English 
oak in strength. Captain Sankcy hesitates to 
recommend it as a building material. The 
bark is a useful tonic in intermittent fevers, 
exactly similar to the mahogany bark, useful 
where astringent tonics are applicable, but of 
very questionable efficacy as a true anti- 
periodic, for mild ague, in which doubtless 
like all other astringent tonics it will often 
succeed, it may be given in the form of 
extract in the bazaars in Bengal, Nux 
vomica bark is often sold for it, and from 
this Mr. Piddington, procured a salt, which 
Dr, O’Shaughnessy found to be one of Bru- 
cine. Dr. O’Shuughnessy never succeed- 
ed in obtaining an alkaloid from the true 
Rohuti, which, it may be ol»8crve<i, is of a dull 
red-colour, with rougli grey epidermis, and 
yields a red powder. The value of this 
bark as a febrifuge lias been attested by 
Roxburgh, Duncan, Breton and Spilsbury. 
Dr. O’Sbaiighnessy does not think so highly 
of this bark as others do. He accounts it useful, 
like its congener, mahogany, where astringent 
tonics are applicable, but of very questionable 
efficacy as a true aiitiperiodic ; he thinks it 
may aucceed where otlier astringent tonics will 
80 . From the reports of dispensaries it seems 
of considerable use, though by no means 
etjjuai to tiie fiat'beris. The reporters say, that 
when taken bey'oud the quantity of 5 or 6 
drachms in the course of tlie day it produced 
vertigo and other head symptoms.” This is 
confirmed by Dr. Spilsbury, wiio says large 
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doses were found to produce vertigo.— Hr#. 
fFigkt, Gibson, O’ Shaugkneisy, ftp. 247-9 ; 
and Oleghorn, Voigt, Roxb. FI. Ind., Vot. ii, 
p. 398 ; W. Sf A,, Vol. i, p. 122 ; Captain 
Sankeg ; Eng. Cye., pp. 802, 8o9 ; * Jnd. 
Ann. Med. Science, 1856, p. 191. 

[ 80ZILI — ? Fish maws. 

SPAIN, a country in Europe, part of which 
was long held by Arabs. In the East Indies, 
Spain holds the Phili ppine Islands. See India, 
Philippines, Koran, Semitic races, Papuan. 

SPALAGHZAI, of N. W. Himm. Fagonia 
cretica, Linn. 

SPA-LEN, Burm. Audropogon schsenan- 
thus, Linn. 

SPALMAK, Panj. Calotropis procera, 
R. Hr. 

SPALYGIS, see Greeks of Asia. 
SPALYPIUS, B. c. 75, had many coins is 
two languages, he was a vice regent, son of 
Vonoues and perhaps brother of Spalirisus. 
About this time, as indicated by his coins, was 
a ruler, whose name is not known, styled Soter 
Megas, B. c. 70, the nameless Great Soter 
king, who had coins with an Arian legend which 
James Prinsep and Professor Lassen ascribed 
to Azes. On all, is a peculiar monogram with 
three prongs. The same monogram was con- 
tinued in coins of Kadphises and of the 
Kanerki, but it is not found in those of the 
Hercules type derived from Hermmus. Mr. 
H. T. Prinsep considers him to have been 
contemporary but not identified with Vikra- 
maclitya, and that he assumed llie title of Soter 
Megas, which was continued down by the 
Kadphises kings. He considers that the 
nameless kings, with those on whose coins 
are the words Kodes or Hyrkodes, although 
mere local chiefs such as now rule at Knlm, 
Kunduz and Balkli, preceded the conquest of 
tlie Pniij.nb by Vikramaditya, b. c. 56. 
Spalirisus, n. c. 85, sometimes read Ipaliri- 
sus, supposed a Parthian king. See Greeks 
of Asia. 

SPATULA CLYPEATA, Linn.. Shovel- 
lers. 

SPAN, or Krok, Hind., or Pan, of Kana- 
war; Picea webbiunu, Picea pindrow, the 
silver fir. 

SPANG JHA, Hind. Potentilia Inglisii. 
SPANIEL. King Charles’ breed of 
spaniels is supposed to have been brought 
from Japan by Captain Saris in 1613. Dogs 
always form a part of a .Japanese royal gift. 

SPANISCHE FLIEGEN, Gbr. Cantha- 
rides. Spanish flies. 

SPANISCHER PFEFFER, G*k. Cay- 
enne pepper. 

SPA NISH FLIES, E.ng. Cantharis vesl- 
catoria, Latrielle. 

SPANItSH JUICE, Eng. Liquorice juice. 
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SPANISH PEPPER, Ekg. Capsicum i 
unDuum, Linn. 

SPANMAL, Sw. Com. 

SPARADRAP D’ANGLETERRE, Fk. 
Court-piaster, a thiu coatiug of isinglass with 
A little tincture of benzoin spread o» Mack sar- 
senet. Isinglass is also emplejred for giving a 
lustre to some kinds- of woven fabric ; but it 
is more extensiveljr used for clarifying dif- 
ferent liquors such as wine, beer, and coffee 
than for any other purpose. The inferior 
kind called cake isinglass being brownish 
coloured and having an unpleasant odour is 
only employed in the arts and for the purposes 
of glue. The great consumption of isinglass, 

the inferior kinds, is 


off the coast of Aoaln^ whieh approach the 
genus Deortex, but have two strong canine 
teeth m front of each jaw, between which 
sometimes are two or four much smallei* teeth ; 
the other teeth are minute, prickly, close to- 
gether, and arranged in a single row in each 
jaw. The genus Crenidens is distinguishable 
by the foremost row of compressed teeth 
being dilated at the apex and notched ; . be- 
hind these are numerous small globular 
teeth. There is but one species, the C, Foro^ 
kalii, Chv. and VaL, an iubaldtant of tite Bed 
Sea. — £ng. Cye. ; Ounter, Vatal. of Fishes. 

SPARLEI-GUL, Hind. Arnebia echioides. 

SPARROW . The cinnamon-coloured 


necessarily however of u.e cimiamomeus) is often seen 

cliiefly by Jthe levvei in le process o ning. j the pine-woods of Kussowlee, and in 

the jungles along the lower hills. See Passer. 

SPARROW-HAWK. The Sindian, like 
the English, sparrow-hawk, preys entirely 


isinulass which 


This he effects by the use of 
he dissolves in sour beer to the consistence of 
thick mucilage. A little of the solution being 

added to the liquor to he clarified causes the ^ 

subsidence of all the suspended mutter in the ! opou birds. She flics exactly like the gos- 
course of a few hours when the liquor remains hawk, low, and frequently takes advantage of 
perfectly transparent. The sounds of cod | n shelter to tall unexpectedly upon her quan-y. 


fish are said to he employed for the same pur- 
pose, though tlie principal import into Eng- 
land is in a salted state for food. — liogle, p. 
12 . 

SPARAXIS. Is a pretty flowering genus 
of plants, one of the Irideae, and is cultivat- 
ed by dividing the roots. — liiddell. 

SPARIDiE, a family of fishes. 

Fitst Group. — Cantharina. 

9 Cantharus, 3 Box, I Scatharus 1 OblaU, 1 Creni- 


The Bashali, a kind of sparrow-hawk, aud 
its mate the Bashin, a small, short-winged, 
low-flying bird with yellow eyes and dark 
plumage in her first year, whi(;h afterwards 
changes to a light ash colour, marked with 
large grey bars, are very much valued in Sind 
on account of the rapid way in which they 
fill the pot, especially with partridges. As 
they remain in Sind during the cold weather, 
and retire in summer to the hills around, those 


dens 1 Pachymetopon, 1 Diiiterodon, 1 Protera- | trained are “ passage hawks,*' or “ birds of the 


canthus, 4 Qifella, 1 Doydixodon, 2 Tephneops, 1 

Oymnocrotaphus. 

Second Group. — Haplodactylina. 

5 Haplodactylus. 

Third ^roujo.— Sargina. 

17 Sargus, ICharax. 

FouHh tfrowp. —Pagrina. 

2? Lethrinus, 2 Sphaerddon, 12 Pagrus, 7 Pagel- 
lus, 18 Chrywiphrys. 

Fifth Group. — Pimeleptenna. 

Gen. 6 Pimelepterus, 1 Boridia. 

The Spaiidae, or Sparoides, family of fishes 
belong to the section Acaiithopterygii, which 
are distinguished by the possession of a single 
dorsal fin, the anterior half of which is sup- 
ported by spinous rays, and which is not 
divided, nor is it protected by scales ; the 
operculum is spinous, the palate destitute of 
teeth, the branchiostegous membrane has five 
or six rays, and the pyloric appendages are 
few in number. The body is usually of au 
ovate form and covered with large scales ; 
the mouth is not protractile. The species of 
this family feed chiefly upon the animals of 
small shell Crnstaceae, &c., for crushing which 
their strong teeth are admirably adapted. 
The genus Pentapus is founded upon certain 
Sparoid fishes found in the India seas, and 
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year ; " their low price, 8?. or 10«., makes it 
scarcely worth while to mew them, so they are 
let loose when the moulting season commences. 

The Shikrah and her tiercel the Ciii- 
pak, are the common English sparrow- 
hawks. They are fiown at partridges, and 
I by their sw-iftness and agility afford tolerable 
sport. At the same time they are opprobri- 
ously called “ dog-hirds” by the falconer on 
account of their ignoble qualities, their want 
of staunchess and their habit of carrying the 
game. They may be bought ready trained, 
in most parts of Sind, for a shilling or two. 
— Burton’s Falconry Valley of the Indus, jp. 
20 . 

SPARTA, see Polyandry. 

SP.4RTO, see Esparto. 

SPARTUM SCOPARIUM, see Coffee. 

SPA THE (the Greek avaOij), is a term 
applied to the sheathing involucrum of many 
plants, considered by most botanists to be a 
modification of the bract. It is seen in the 
greatest perfection in the flowers of Palmaceas 
and Aracese, where, during the flowering of 
the plants, it embraces the entire inflorea* 
cence.— JF»y. Cye. 

S 
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8PAtB01>8A BHBXDII. 

8PATHIUM OHINENSE, Lottr. 
Aponogeton iaonoit»chy®, Linn, fit., Roxh, Corr., Xh, 
.Ootti gaddi, Tkl. I Namma dumpa, Tu. 

SottiAai If i 

The roots are much prized as food by the 
Yanaili. lu Teuasserim one or two species 
of Spnthium, grow in the water ; one of 
which, Voigt says, is fouud on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy, and has routs * nearly as good 
as potatoes.’ — Mason. 

SPATHIUM ROOT, Anglo-Lat. Spa- 
thinm uhineusis. 

SPATHODEA, a genus of )ilants belong- 
ing to the natural order Biguoiiiaceae. Cue 
Burmese species, the Tlnt-liuda, Bukm., has 
a white wood not much used. A cubic foot 
weighs lb. 63. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet, and average girth, 
measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 6 feet. 
It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Bran- 
dis. 

SPATHODEA ADENOPHYLLA, Thw. 

Palol, SlNQH. * 

A small tree, occasionally fouud in Ceylon 
gardens. It was introduced into the agri- 
hortioultural gardens at Madras. — Thwaites, 
Cat. Madras Gardens. 

SPATHODEA ARCUATA, Wight, Icon. 

Mer-singi, Mahr. | Ran-paUi maram, Tau. 

A small or middle sized tree, common in 
the Walliar forests of Coimbatore, and in the 
forests on the Bombay coast. It furnishes a 
strong wood, used by the turner. — Dr. 
Wight, Dr. Gibson. 

SPATHODEA CHELONOIDES, DC. 
Prod., W.Ic. 

Bignonia chelonoides. | Loonoo-uiadala-gass, Sinoh. 

The tree is very abundant in Ceylon, near 
the sea, but occurring up to an elevation of 
2,000 feet. — Thwaites. 

SPATHODEA INDICA, Pers. Syn. of 
Bignonia indica, Linn., and of Calosauthes 
iudica. Blame., W. Ic. 

SPATHODEA LONGIFLORA, Willd. 
Syn. of Bignonia chelonoides. 

SPATHODEA RHEEDII, Spreng. 

Spathodoa longifolia, Kent, 

Bignonia spathacea, Aoxd., PI. Jnd. 

„ faloata, Acen’t MSS. 

Mar*Singi, Bohbat. Vodi, Tel. 

Tha-khoot-ma, Bubm. Udi, „ 

Nir pongilam, MalbaIi. Wodi, ,, 

Deya danga*gaai, Sinoh. Ganora karra, „ 

KanpiUay maram, Tam.? 

This small thin tree, a native of the west of 
Ceylon, in the hotter parts of the island and 
in the foi*ests of the coast, is met with in the 
peninsula of India, in the forests of the 
Northern Circars and of the Godavery and in 
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SPATUtdL OtiTPEATA 

BritiBh Bunnali. l^he truDk is very frrdgu- 
lar. In a full grown Hree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the 
branch is 30 feet, andj at 7 feet from the 
ground, the average girth is 7 feet. A cubic 
foot of the wood weighs lbs. 35. It is stilmg, 
of a whitish colour, and in Burroah, where it 
sells at 8 annas the cubic foot, it is used for 
yokes and cart poles. — Mr. Latham ; Roxb. 
JPL hid . ; Eng. Cyc . ; Dr. Brandis ; Cap- 
tain BeddomCy Dr. Birdwood. 

SPATHODKA ROXBURGHII, Spreng. 

Bignonia quadrilocularis, Roxh.y Fl. lnd.y iii, 107. ^ 
Bare-kalagoru, Beno. | Baro kalagoru,HiND.? TSL. 

A large tree, with a straight trunk and of 
considerable height. It is a native of the 
Northern circars, flowers in the hot season 
with spreading branches and largo rose co- 
loured and delightfully fragrant dower.s, and 
is remarkable for its leaves. Roxburgh says 
its wood is used for many purposes by the 
natives, but other accounts describe it as 
worthless. Buffaloes are very fond of the 
leaves. — Roxb.y JPl. Ind.j Vol. iii, p. 107 ; 
Voigt ; Captain Beddome ; Eng. Cyc. 

SPATHODEA SERRATULA, is the 
Ma-lwm of the Burmese. 

SPATHODEA STIPULATA, Wall. 

Bignonia etipulata, Roxh.y FL, Ind., iii, 108. 

Bet-than, BuitM. I Palol, SiNOH. 

Paet-than, „ | 

A large tree of British Burmah, wood used 
for bows and sptmr handles, also for paddles 
and^oars. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 48. In 
a full grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet and average girtli measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 4 feet. — Roxb.^ Fl. Ind.^ 
Vol. iii, p. 108 ; Dr. Brandis. 
SPATHODEA SUAVEOLENS, Z?C. 

Bignonia euaveolena. | Palol, SiNOH. 

Grows in the south of Ceylon, in the 
’neighbourhood of buddhist temples, and Mr. 
Thwaites could not hear of its occurring truly 
wild. Its roots are much valued by the natives 
as a tonic mediciue, and they attribute the same 
properties and give the same name (‘Palol’) 
to those of Spathodea adeuophylla, which is 
occasionally found in gardens. — Thwaites. 

SPATHODEA UNCINATA, a trailing 
creeper, this genus of plants are showy and 
handsome, the colour of the flowers being 
yellow, pui ple and red ; they are easily pro- 
pagated by seed or cuttings, and require a 
good garden soil. — Riddell. 

SPATTALLA, a genus of the Proteacece, 
all Cape plants, and require the same treat- 
ment as other Proteacese. — Riddell. 

SPATULA CLYPEATA, ( Anas clypeata, 
Circuit of northern regions, N. Africa: toler- 
ably common in India. See Shoveller. 
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Sjl^AWN. Itt Oaowi, men seunh k ibe 
the riven for hillocks wherein spawn has 
been left, gather tiie ova and make it into 
cakes, which are oonsidend a delicacy. The 
eggs of the kari and kalmuri are highly 
prized. The quantity of spawn contained in 
each fish has been but slightly tested. So 
far as examination has been made, Indian fish 
seem to be as prolific as others. A mnbseer 
of 6^ lbs. contained 13,219 roe, which is 
2,116 to the lb. ; a mubseer of 11^ lbs. con- 
tained 10,587. 

SPEAR GRASS, Andropogon acicnlatus. 

SPEAR-MINT, Mentha viridis, cultivat- 
ed for the fragrant leaves, which are used 
in sauces, tea, &c., requires rich soil, shade 
and plenty of water, propagated by division 
of the plant.— i7q/f>‘ey. 

SPECERYEN, Dut. Spices. 
SPECKLED WOOD, Eng. Syn. of Snake 
wood. 

SPECK, Ger. Bacon. 

SPECTRE BUTTERFLY of Ceylon, 
Hestia jasonia. 

SPEEDWELL, Enq. Veronica beccabunga. 

SPEELGOED, Dut. Toys. 

SPEEL-KAEDEN, Dux. Cards. 

SPEETEE, see Kunawer, Spiti. 

SPEK, Dut. Bacon. 

SPEKE, a captain of the Bombay Army, a 
gallant soldier, who bore himsei f bravely in some 
of the bloodiest battles in the Indian wars, and 
a sagacious and enterprizing traveller, who by 
sheer pluck and endurance solved a problem 
which had vexed the curiosity of mankind 
since the dawn of history. It is not necessary 
to exaggerate the merit even of having solved 
the great geographical problem of the source of 
the Nile, and there is not claimed fur Speke a 
precedence over thegeuius of Sturt, or Burke, 
or Wills ; but bis was a brilliant exploit. He 
had won the trophy, he was still battling for 
its possession against other candidates who 
would fain have taken it from him. A mixed 
crowd of curious and scientific folk were await- 
ing with forgone conclusions, or, at least, with 
a prepossession in his favour, to witness a great 
display of fence between him and his chief 
adversary. At the moment when every 
eye was turned in quest of him, word was 
brought that the great traveller, who had sue- 
eessfully confronted a thousand perils, who 
bad been among the expecting multitude but 
a few hours before, and who was waited for 
as the disputant of the day, lay dead in a 
stubble field, shot to death by his own gun. 

As a subaltern ofiicer in the Indian army 
he had made the campaign of the Punjab, 
under Lord Gough, and, in the four suc- 
cessive victories of Bam nuggar, Saddelapore, 
Gbilliuawallab and Guzerat, acting througb- 
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out this terrible time with Sir Colin Campbell's 
divieiion. He used to make hunting and ex- 
ploring expeditions over the Himalayas, and 
in the untrodden parts of Thibet. A botanist, 
a geologist, and especially a lover of natural 
history, he toiled to collect specimens of 
every animal, every plant, and every mine- 
ral to be found in those wilds; shooting, 
collecting and mapping the conutiy as he 
went, he taught himself all the knowledge 
which he required to enable the traveller to 
appreciate and utilize all he sees. He obtained 
his annual leave of absence easily, because he 
brought back such good proofs of the use he 
made of it. These were his preparations for 
his after travels in Africa, where he first 
struck upon the great lake which is the foun- 
tain of the Nile, reaching it from the north, 
and then proved what was at first but a sagar 
cions conjecture by tracking the river upwards 
to this same lake from the south. 


Capt. Burton was once slumbering under the 
shadow of the very highest prize of all. Speke 
and Burton were companions in the expedition 
during which the lake of N'yanza first became 
known to European science. Speke was more 
impressed with the importance of the intelli- 
gence than Burton was. In fact, Burton was 
ill and Speke was well ; Speke was shooting 
Egyptian geese and catching perch in the 
lake while Burton lay in his hammock. More- 
over, Speke had the happy sagacity to guess 
the vast importance of the discovery on which 
he had lighted. Burton was very near gain- 
ing this blue riband of the geographers, but 
he did not gain it . — London Times, 

SPELANE, Hind. Peganum harmala. 

SPELDA, Hind. Populus alba. 

SPELTER, Dut., Eng., Fk. 


Pi-yuen, 
Sang-busri, 
'futeungue. 
Zinc, 

Zink, 


Chin. 
IIUK. 
Enq. 
Eng-. Fa. 
Ger. 


J a8Hud,Ouz. , Hini).,Pbb8. 
Zinc is a metal of 


Zinco, It. 

Zincum, Lat. 

Dasta, Kbp. 

Schpiauter, Bcs. 

Zinco, Ginek, Sr. 

Ttttu nagum, Tau., TBi. 

blucish-white colour 


and lustre. Cheap, light, and when superfi- 
cially oxidized, long resists the further action 
of air and water ; it is now employed as a 
substitute for lead in lining water-cisterns and 
roofings : alloyed with copper it forms brass ; 
and several of its compounds are used in 
medicine. Zinc is obtained either from Cala- 
mine, a native carbonate, or Blende, a native 
sulphuret : it has never been found in a 
state of purity. Spelter, in China is used 
in the manufacture of brass ; it is in plates 
of half an inch thick of a whitish-blue colour. 
There was formerly in China a monopoly of 
spelter, so that no foreigner could either buy 
or sell it.— ^erruon ; JPaulkner. See Zinc. 
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SPmtHAZST. 

SMaJK-I-AWAL, Pek8., Pushtu. A 
flgusk melon of Candahar. 

SPERAWAN, Hiiro. Populns euphratiea. 
SPEBAWANA, Hind., Pushtu. Buddleia 
oHspa. 

SPEBA WANNE, Hind. .£rua bovii. 
SPEB CHEBAI, Pushtu., white oak. 
Quercus incana, heavy oak, also Q. ilex. 

SPERDOR, Hind., or Spelda, Trans - 
Indus. Populus alba, white poplar or abile. 
SPERMACETI, Eng. It. 

Blanc de Baleine, Fa. | Spermazet, Rub. 

Spenne de Baleine, „ Bsperma de Ballcna, Sp. 
Wallrath, Gbb. | 

The produce of a species of whale, Physeter 
maci'ocephalus, found chiefly in the South 
seas, called tlie Cachalot, or white whale, is 
of immense size, frequently 60 or more feet 
iu length, of which the head constitutes one- 
third. This part is the chief reservoir of the 
spermaceti, which however is found in several 
other parts of the body, mixed with the sperm 
oil. it is mostly lodged in two large cavities 
of the upper jaw, one above and the other , 
below, divided from each other by the nos- < 
trils. These cavities are sub-divided into ‘ 
numerous cells of unequal size by ligament- 
ous or tendinous partitions ; these partitions 
are of tlie same nature as those which sepa- 
rate the fat in other animals, but, owing to 
the great size of the creature, of a larger and 
Btrbnger kind. The purest spermaceti is con- 
tained in the largest and least ligamentous 
cells. The part iu which it is lodged is quite 
distinct from the cranium containing the brain 
which spermaceti was at one time supposed 
to be. During the life of the animal the 
spermaceti is iu a fluid state, and on the 
head being open has the appearance of an 
oily clear while liquid. On exposure to 
the air the spermaceti con(;retes and deposits 
from the oil. They are then separated and 
put into diflFerent barrels. Spermaceti is of a 
white colour, with a peculiar lustre, is brittle, 
smooth, but not greasy ; smell peculiar, but 
weak. It burns with a brilliant flame, with- 
out smell ; and is used in the manufacture of 
candles, also for medical purposes. — Eng. 
Cye. ; Faulkner ; History of Japan, Vol. ii, 
». 51. ; MeCulloclis Com. 'l>ict.,p. 1072. 

SPEEMADICTYON, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Bnbiaceie. 
The species form shrubs, with white and 
light blue very fragrant flowers, with leaves 
lance-shaped, shortly petioled ; stipules short. 
They are natives of Hindustan. S. suaveolens, 
the S. hamiltonia of Roxburgh, ascends the 
Himalayas to elevations of 3,000 feet, and has 
been cultivated in Great Britain as a stove- 
plant.— Cyc. 

SPERMAZET, Eus. Siieimaceti. 
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SP£BME DE BALEINE, Fh. SpAM 
eeti. 


SPERM whales, Phyaetcridm. 
Catodon mderoeephalue. Cachalot. 


Physeter macrocephaluB^ 
Linn. 

Fhjseter gibbus of 8eh. 

,, trumpo, Bonnaterre* 


Catodon trttinpo,(?emircf. 
CetuB maorooephalua. 
Oken. 

Northern Spann whale. 


Its principal food are the aepiade or cuttle 
fish, but it swallows small fishes. Its largest 
recorded size is 76 feet long by 38 feet in 
girth, but the average is 60 feet, and the adult 
female does not exceed 30 feet or 35 fedt. 

Catodon colneti. The Mexican sperm- 
whale is au inhabitant of the North Pacific, 
the south seas, and the equatorial oceans. 

Catodon polycyphus^ South Sea Sperm- 
whale. 


I Cachalot. | Sperm whale. 

Inhabits the southern ocean. 

Catodon kogia^ Gray, taken near the Cape 
of Good Hope. It has a short head, and is 
supposed to be the young of C. polycyphus. 

Beluga kingii^ lias been taken off the 
coasts of Australia, where it represents the 
white whale, B. catodou, Catodon macroce- 
phalus. — Hartwig. 

SPERMACOCE HIETA, RottU Syn. 
of Spprma(;oce hispida, lAnn 
SPERMaCOCE HISPIDA, Linn., W. # 
A., Boxb. 

Sperm acone hirta, Bottl, | Spermacoee Bcabra TTtV&fe. 

Shaggy button weed, £ng. | Madana : Medina, Txl, 
Thai-tavel, Maleal. I Madana qrandhi, „ 

Nutti churi, Tam. | Madana budata kada, „ 

This plant grows in southern India, and is 
employed iu decoction as a substitute for 
sarsHparilln. 

SPET PANNI, Hind. Delphinium bru- 
nonianuin. 

SPEZEREYEN, Ger. Spices. 

SPEZeJ, also Spezierie, It. Spices. 
SPII^NOCARPUS, Sp. 

Mo-Qyo-ban, £urm. 

SPHJERANTHUS. Of this genus, 
Wight gives Sphterauihus amarantboides, 
and hirtus. 

SPHit:RANTHUS HIRTUS, Burm., fV. 
Conty Willde. 


S. molllB, Boxh.^ Bheede, | S. indicus, Rosdt. 


Dookkon, Ab. 

Cliagul niidi, £bng. 

Moondi, Duk., Sans. 
Indian Globe flower, Kng. 
Globe flower, „ 

KhamadruB, Hind. 

Gork-muntli, „ 

Gurak moondi, ,, 

It is common near ti 


Zakhm-i-Hyat, Hind • 
Moondi Booti, «« 

Ghoondi, Jap. 

Adaka majyen, Malbal. 
Kottang kamndei, Tax. 
Bodasaram Til. 

Bodataram, „ 

Bodatarapn chettn, „ 

:ie Ana-Sagur ; used by 


the natives in medicine and near water banka 


at Ajmeer and in the Eastern and Central 
Punjab. Has a round pink blossom : eousiil^ 





I spies laLAinML 


SPB1Q0>JE. 

sd lissting : cleanses the blood : sphrodisiae : 
e^'openstlie bowels: the flower and seed 
oapenles are used. The small oblong seeds 
and receptacles of this low-growing herbace- 
ous plan^ (2) are reckoned by the Yyteans 
amongst their anthelmintics and are prescrib- 
ed in powder. Bheede tells us that the pow- 
der of the root is considered as stomachic, 
and that its bark ground small, and mixed 
with wh^, cures the piles. Id the Panjab 
the officinal flowers are highly esteemed as al- 
terative, depurative, coolinir, and tonic. Roots 
anthelmintic. — Gen. Med. Top., pp. 135, 206; 
Aint. Mat. Med., p. 85 ; Powell’s Hand-book, 
Vol. i, p. 858 ; J. L. Stewart, M. D. ; W. Ic. 

SPH.dSBIA, see Fun^i. 

SPH.®RIA MILITARIS, see Dry rot, 

SPIl®ROCARYA EDULIS. This tree 
is a native of the forests of Nepaul, and has 
alternate, ovate-entire, exstipulate leaves, 
with axillary and terminal villous racemes of 
-small greenish-coloured flower.s, which are 
without odour. Its fruit is eaten and relish- 
ed by the Nepaulese, though not vei-y pala- 
table to a European taste. — Eng. Cyc. 

SPH.®ROCOCCUS, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Algae. A 
great number of species have been described 
including amongst them some of the most use- 
ful of the sea-weed tribe. These species 
have been distributed by later botanists into 
the genera Rhodomenia, Gigartina, Chondrus : 
Golidium and Phyllophora and the genus 
SpherococcuB has now only one species, the 
S. coronopifolius. The genus Chondrus af- 
fords the Carrageen moss, which is so much 
used as an article of diet. It is a species of 
Gelidium, with which, as some assert, the 
swallows build their nests in the Eastern 
Archipelago hnd which are so highly valued 
as articles of food by the Chinese. The gela- 
tinous substance of which the nests are com- 
posed, however, seems, really, to be a natural 
secretion from the swallow itself. — Eng, Cyc. 
See Edible Sea-weed, Gigartiva, Gracillavia. 

SPH.SROCOCCUS LICHENOIDES, 
Agardh. Gracillaria lichenoides, Greville. 
Ceylon moss. 

SPH.®ROSACME FRAGRANS, Wall., 
a tree of Nepaul with very small yellowish 
fragrant flowers. 

SPHJSROSACME ROHITUKA, Wall. 
Syn. of Amoora rohituka, W ^ A. 

SPHENOCLEACEuE, Martins, Pongati- 
omindicum, grows all over India ; Sphenoclea 
xeylanica, is an annual, with alternate entire 
leaves, without stipules ; found in marsh 
situations in all parts of ludia. It is the type 
of the order. — Eng. Cyc. 

SPHEGID.E, the family of Wasps. See 
Wasp^. Mason wasp. 
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SPHENOCABPUS GBANDIFLOBUS, 
Wall. Cat. 

Liriodendron gnmdiflomm, Sosdt. FI. Ind., ii, p. fl5S. 

,, indienm, Bprmg. Syst., ii, p. 642.. 
Magnolia pterouarpo, Rotdt, Oorom., PL iii, t. 266. 

, Doolee-champa, Bins. 

A shrub of Chittagong, Sylbet. Flowers 
large, white, fragrant 

SPHENUBID.®, 24 gen., 78 sp., vis. 

I Spbeuura; 1 Megulurus; 1 Sphenteacus; 
2 Dumetia ; 9 Mulacocercus ; 10 Drymoica ; 
6 Priuia ; 1 Neoruis ; 3 Orthotomus ; 1 Ho- 
rietes ; 2 Cisticola ; 1 Pellornium ; 1 Turdt- 
rostris ; 10 Pomatorhinus ; 1 Xiphorhampus ; 
1 Turdinus ; 4 Trichostoma ; 2 Malacopteron; 
9 Alcippe ; 1 Macronous ; 2 Mixornis ; 4 Ti- 
malia ; 1 Chrysommn ; 4 Stachyri. 

SPHINX In front of the pyramid of 
Egypt, lies the huge Sphinx, a lion with a 
man’s head, the second in size, fifty yards 
long. Niebuhr mentions 'that, in his time, 
the famous Sphinx was sinking still deeper 
in the sand ; and a great part of the body 
was already buried. It seems to be form^ 
out of the rock upon which the pyramid 
stands. He found the chin of the Sphinx to 
measure ten feet six inches in height ; and 
the whole length of the countenance nearly 
eighteen feet. — Sharpe’s History of Egypt, 
Vol. i, p. 27 ; .Niebuhr’s Travels, Vol. i, p. 156. 

SPHODRINIDJE, a family of the Coleop- 
tera. The genus Sphodrus occurs in Nepaul, 
and the anomalous form of Mormolyce iii; 
Java and Singapore ; which last has been 
ranged with this family, but appears to *be 
sadly out of place, as it is most likely a sub- 
cortical feeder. 

SPHONES, according to Plutarch, a name 
of the brahman Calanus who accompanied 
Alexander. See Calanus. 

SPHOOTA, see Graha. 

SPHOOTEE, Bxng. Cucumis momordica. 
SPICE ISLANDS,or Molluccas,iu the Mo- 
lucca aud Banda seas, consist of many islands 
with numerous languages. Next to Java, of 
which they form a sub-government, the Mo- 
luccas are the most important of the Dutch 
possessions in ludia. The islands to which this 
term is applied are Amboyua, Banda, Ter- 
nate, Tidoro aud smaller islands in their 
neighbourhood. The islands are small, vol- 
canic, unproductive in grain, but fertile in 
fine spices. But the ruinous policy of the 
Dutch nation in their greed to secure a mo- 
nopoly of this class of products, led them, for 
years, to root-up and destroy, at a great cost, 
often by force of arms, every uutmeg or clove 
tree not required for the production of that 
quantity of spices which they calculated they 
could dispose of. Rosingain, near Banda, 
was almost abandoned after the extirpation 
52.3 
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•fits ipioe treea, it* people emifpstiog to the 
i^eighbouring islands in search of a liveli* 
hood. The people are of the MBlayaa 
race, short, squab and darker in complexion 
than the Malays or Javanese. The Amboy* 
nese are of a middling height and welhform* 
ed. They are gentle, very sober, brave, 
easily managed, and make good mounted and 
foot soldiers aud a considerable number of 
them have embraced Christianity. Banda is 
very unhealthy, and is subject to frightfu 
earthquakes. When first discovered by 
Europettns, the inhabitants had made consi- 
derable advance in civilization, but one stil] 
much inferior to that of the Malays and Ja* 
vanese. Sir Stamford Bafiles has furnished 
specimens of three of the languages of this 
furthest east portion, viz. : those of Ceram, 
eon'ectly Serang, of Ternate, correctly Tar- 
nati, and of Saparuwa, one of the Banda 
isles. Of the language of Ceram, nine of the 
words are Malay, two Javanese, 17 are com 
mbn to these two languages. Ceram Laut is 
the great place to which the Bugis carry the 
Papuan slaves whom they steal from New 
Guinea. No kind of native writing can be 
traced to the Spice islands which, notwith- 
standing their rich native productions, are 
incapable of yielding corn, iron or cattle, the 
rough staples of early civilization, aud with- 
out the presence of which, letters have never 
been invented or existed. In the great island 
of New Guinea, with its savage negro popu- 
lation, and with the same deficiencies, the 
presence of any kind of writing is not rea- 
sonably to be looked for. No trace of a writ- 
ten character has been found in the wide 
extent of the islands of the Pacific. Most 
of them are, probably, too small to have 
furnished a population, at ouce sufficiently 
numerous and concentrated, to generate the 
amount of civilization requisite for the pur- 
pose. In the great islands of New Zealand, 
with their comparatively energetic race of 
inhabitants, the discovery of letters would, 
most probably, have been made, as among 
some rude nations of Sumatra, had the civi- 
lization necessaiy not been precluded by the 
absence, as in the smaller islands, of the 
larger animals for labour, and of all the 
cereal grasses for food. — Jour. Ind. Arch., 
Dee. 1848, />. 774. See India, Moluccas. 

SPICE LILIES, the Scitamineae, includes 
the cardamom, turmeric (curcuma) aud ginger. 
SPICES. 

Rampak-rampak, Halat. 


toeoeryea, Dot. 

Kpioenes, Epioat, Fa. 

Spesenyen, Gbb. 

Cwm-miiHala, Hind. 

.Spesj, Spesisrie, It. 


Bnrubu, 

Eapeciaria, Pobt* 

Pranue koreaja, Bus. 
Eapeeias, Espeoerias, Sr. 
Sambaram, Tam., Tbl. 


Sjdcea ia the term applied to all pleasant 
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or pungent arenatie vegetable wbalatfoea, 
used for fiavonring food and condimenis, aneii 
as nutmegs, and mace, cinnamon, pimehto, 
ginger, and pepper, cloves, allspice, car- 
damoms, Ac. Spices and condiments are 
largely employed by the people of India. 
Some are imported and many of them are ex- 
ported to a considerable extent. They are 
obtained from the barks, the dried seeds, the 
fruit, flower-buds, and root-stocks of different 
plants. The chiefly aromatic barks are the 
cinnamon and Cassia lignea ; the seeds and 
fruits include pepper, cardamoms, coriander, 
cummin seed, star anise, nutmegs and chillies. 
The flower buds of some furnish cloves and 
cassia buds, and the roots supply, ginger and 
turmeric. The English and botanical names 
of the principal of tho series are given below 
and their descriptions will be found under 
their several heads: 

Areca or betlenut, Areca catechu. 

Betle leaf or pan... Piper betle. * 

Caesia bark Laurue cassia. 

Cassia buds. Cinnamomum inera. 

Cinnamon Cinnamomum aromaticum. 

Cloves Eugenia caiyophyllata. 

Mace & nutmege.,., Myristica moschata. 

Cardamoms Elletaria cardamomum. 

Do. wild... 

Pepper, Piper nigrum. 

Do. long. ... Piper longtim. 

Chillies. Capsicum, (var. sp.) 

Ginger Zingiber o&cinale. 

Turmeric Curcuma longa. 

Coriander Coriandrum sativum. 

Cummin.. Cumiuum cyminum. 

Mustard Siuapis, (var. sp.) 

—SimmoTufs Diet. ; Faulkner ; Madras 
Exhibition of 1857 ; McCulloch's Commer- 
cial Dictionary, p.\, 0*1 5. See Condiments. 

SPIDER, Capt. W. S. Sherwill commu- 
nicated to Mr. Blyth the following on 
the bird-devouring habit of the Epeira a 
species of spider. This interesting com- 
munication on the contested subject of bird- 
eating spiders originated in his request 
that the author would commit to paper 
the observations of which he had assured 
him in conversation. During one of my 
rambles, he says, in company with four other 
officers in the army, amongst the Earrapur 
hills, in the immediate neiglibourhood of 
Mongbyr, on the Ganges, I fell in with seve- 
ral gigantic webs of a large black and red 
spider, which, stretching across our path in 
many spots, offered from their great strength 
a sensible resistance when forcing our way 
through them. The webs are of a bright 
yellow colour, and we found them stretching 
from ten to twenty feet, that is, including tiie 
great ropes which are generally fastened to 
some neighbouring tree or a clump of bambooi^ 
the reticulated portion being alnive five fbel 
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in c^fNMtsr, in ibe centre of whidi tbe spider 
etts nwititif for its prey, he is of a darii>blaek 
hne with rad about him, but at this distance 
of time, now three years, I cannot remember 
his exact appearance. 1 brought one down 
with me from the summit of the mountain 
Maruk, which is eleven hundrad feet above 
the Ghinges, and he measured six inches across 
the legs when set up. It was in the web of j 
this very spider that I found the bird en- ' 
tangled, and the yonng spiders (about eight 
in number and entirely of a brick-red colour) 
feeding upon the carcase. The bird was 
much decomposed and enveloped in web, but the 
beak and feet being visible 1 sketched them, a 
copy of which sketch I enclose for your satis- 
faction. The bird is a Kectarinia apparently, 
and probably N. asiatica : it bung with his 
head downwards, his wings were closely 
pinioned to his sides by the entwined web, 
and was nearly in the centre of the web. 
The old spider which I secured was above 
the bird about a foot removed. Had we not 
been a half-starved party, we should have 
bottled the bird, spider and young ones, but 
we were at the end of a five-days’ roam 
amongst these steep hills, covered with wet 
grass, without beds or covering, in the height 
of the rainy season, so you may imagine our 
commissariat was at too low an ebb to afford 
brandy for such a purpose. This communi- 
cation fram Capt. Sherwill is the more inter- 
esting, since the total demolition of Madam 
Merian’s account of a bird-eating spider in 
Surinam, by Mr. W. S. McLeay, in the * Pro- 
ceedings of Zoological Society,’ 1834. The 
spider remarkable for the “ bright yellow 
colour” of its web, is a species of Epeira, 
ft>und by Captain Sherwill, 1,100 feet high, 
on the summit of Maruk, south of Monghyr. 
Some of the webs including the guy-ropes 
were from 10 to 12 feet in diameter, the reti- 
culated portions being about 5 feet, in the 
centre of which the spider, of a formidable 
size and very active, sits waiting for prey. 
In one web, was found entangled a bird about 
the size of a field lark, and eight young spi- 
ders feeding on the body. It was near the 
centre of the web, and its wings has been com- 
pletely pinioned by the entwined web. The 
old spider sat about a foot above the bird. 
It was six inches across the legs and 
had a formidable pair of mandibles. Wa- 
Ickenaer has described a spider of large 
size, under the name of Olios Taprobanius, 
which is very common in Ceylon, and con- 
spicuous from the fiery hue of the undersur- 
face, the remainder being covered with gray 
hair so short and fine that the body seems 
almost denuded. It spins a moderate-sized 
web, hung vertically between two sets of 


skrong lines, stretched one above tiie other 
athwart the pathways. Some of the threads 
thus carried horizontally from tree to tree at 
a considerable height from the ground are so 
strong as to cause a painful check across the 
face when pioving quickly against thmn, and 
more than once in riding. Sir J.E. Tennent had 
his hat lifted off his bead by one of these cords. 

There is a Ceylonese spider with legs which 
would span an ordinary-sized breakfast-plate ; 
and it seems to be a fact, now pretty well 
authenticated, that they seize small birds. 
The webs of such spiders are strong enough 
to entangle and hold the small birds on which 
they are said occasionally to feed. Smalt 
house lizards will also be seized and devoured 
by these spiders . — Builder ; Mr. E. Blyth^ 
in Beng. A a. Soe. Jour., No. vi, o/ 1850, 
p. 474 ; Goase, j>. 239 ; Proc. Ent. 8oe., 
November 1852; Tennent' a Shetehea of 
the Nat. Hiat. of Ceylon, pp. 469-70. 

SPIDER-WORTS. Several species of 
spider-worts are abundant in Tenasserim. 
One Commelyna csespitosa, a creeping species 
of Commelyna may be often seen trailing up 
the sides of fences. Another Aneilema her- 
bacoum with blue flowers like the former, 
but with a different habit, is sprinkled among 
the grasses at almost every door. There are 
also one or two other species common . — Maaon, 

SPIEGEL ENTLEIN, also Kriekente, 
GtKR* 

SPIEL-KARTEN, Ger. Cards. ! 

8PIELSACHEN, also Spielzeug,GxR.Toys. 

SPIESGLANZ, Geb. Antimony, 

SPIESGLAS, Dot. Antimony. 

SPIGELIACE.®, Mart. The wormseed 
tribe of plants. The root of Spigelia fruticulosa, 
is used in N. America as a vermifuge. 

SPIGHWAL, Hind. Flautago amplexi- 
caulis. 

SPIKENARD. 


Snnbul-ul-Tib, Aa. 
Bal-chur, Beno., Hind. 
Kan-Bung-hyan, Cbin. 
Harden, Nardos, 6 b. 
Jettamansi, Chebur, Guz. 


Snmbul, Him). 

Nardum, Lav. 

Hardin, Harawaitv,UAUT 
Shad-a-mangie, Tam. 

Jettamassie, Tm- 


The Nardostachys jatamansi of the Hima- 
layas and mountains of High Asia is now 
generally recognized to be the spikenard of the 
ancients. Its root is of a blackish colour, and 
resembles the bushy tail of the ermine. Its 
odour is strong and fragrant; and is much 
esteemed by all eastern nations. The plant is a 
native of the mountains of the north of India, at 
very great elevations ; and the roots are also 
brought to India from the Persian GUilL. 
Spikenard has enjoyed celebrity from thft 
earliest period of the world’s bistoiy. It waa 
esteemed by the Greeks and Romans, and ia 
mentioned in the Bible, the Nard of Scripture 
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‘ hieing «ii{>po 8 ed to be tbA same aubstance at 
me NaMos of the ancients called also Nardo- 
■tachys and hence spikenard^ 

the word stachjs being rendered by the word 
Bpike. Dioscorides, in. the first chapter of 
his first book, treats of the various aromatic 
and stimulant substances which were known 
to the ancients, and among these of the various 
kinds bfNard. Of the first kind, simply called 
Nardus notices two varieties, the 

one Syrian, the other Indian ; the former so 
called, not because it comes from Syria, but 
because the mountains in which it is produced 
have one part turned towards Syria and the 
other towards India. This may refer to the 
Hindu-Kush. The other variety is. called 
Gangitis from the river Gauges, near which, 
while flowing round a mountain, it is produced, 
bearing many hairy spikes from one root. 
These are strong-smelling, but those growing 
in moist situations less so than those found on 
the mountains. One variety, he further says, 
is called Sanphariticon, from the name of a 
place. The second kind he calls Celtic Nard 
(•>dpt 0 f KfXrtK^,) and the third kind a Moun- 
tain Nard (yif^os opuv^). Nardostachys 
jatamansi, is highly esteemed in the east;, and 
is the spikenard of the ancients. The Valeriana 
officinalis, Linn., the wild Valeriana is also a 
Nard, Valeriana celtica and Valeriana saliunca 
are imported, into India through the Bed 
Sea from Austria for perfuming the bath. 
On consulting Avicenna, we are referred from 
Narden to Sunbul, pronounced Snmbul, and 
in the Latin translation from Nardum to 
Spica, under which the Roman, the moun- 
tain, the Indian, and Syrian kinds are men- 
tioned. This pi’oves, as has been already 
stated by Sir William Jones, that Sumbul, &c., 
was always considered by Arabian authors as 
synonymous with the Nardos of the Greeks. 
In Persian works on Materia Medica, all 
translated from the Arabic, as, for instance, 
tile * Mukhzun-al-Adwiah,’ or ‘ Magazine of 
medicines,’ we have four different kinds of 
Sunbul: — 1 , Sunbul Hindee ; 2 , Sunbul 
Rooine, called also Sunbul Ukletee, and 
Narden Ukletee, evidently the above Celtic 
Nard, said also to be called Sunbul Italion, 
tiiat is, the nard which grows in Italy ; 3, 
Sunbul Jibullee, or Mountain Nard : hence 
it is evident that the kinds described by Dios- 
oorjdes are alluded to, and in fact the ac- 
counts given are merely translations of his 
descriptions. The fourth kind of Sunbul ap- 
pears to be a hyacinth or polyanthus. But 
the first is that with which alone we are at 
present concemed. The synonyms given to 
it are— Ababic, Sunbul-al-Teeb, or Fragrant 
Nard iGbrbk, Narden ;LATiK,Nardoom;and 
Hixdbs, Balohur and Jatamansi. Dr. Royle 
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when at Saharunpora, in 80* N. lat., 

80 miles from the foot of Hinmlayas, 
learnt that Jatamansi, was yearly brought 
down in considerable quantities from the 
mountains, such as Shalma Kedarkanta, near 
the Ganges and Jumna rivers, to the plains. 
He planted them both in the East Indian Com- 
pany’s Botanic garden, and in the mountains, 
in a iiurseiy attached to*it. The plant pro- 
duced was found to belong to the natural 
order Valerianacese, and has been named Nar- 
dostachys jatamansi by De Candolle, and; 
formerly Patriuia jatamansi by Mr. Don, 
from plants sent home by Dr. Wallich, from 
Gossaiuthan, a mountain of Nepaul. Mr. Don 
obtained the additional corroboration that 
spikenard bought in a chemist’s shop by this 
name exactly corresponded with the roots of 
the jatamansi. Hence there can be no doubt 
that the Nardos described by Dioscorides is 
the jatamansi of the hindoos, and probably 
the same substance which has been mentioned 
by such writers as Hippocrates ; and there 
is nothing improbable in its being the Nard 
of Scripture, and it has been shown to be a 
plant belonging to the natural order Valeria- 
nacete. It is curious that the Celtic and 
mountain nards are also Valerians, the former 
being yielded by Valeriana celtica and V. 
saliunca, still exported from the mountains 
of Austria to Egypt, whence it has spread 
into both Africa and Asia, being valued for 
its fragrance, and hence employed in perfum- 
ing baths ; and the other by V. tuberosa. 
Dr. Royle mentions it as a curious coincidence, 
if not allowed to be a sign of accurate know- 
ledge, that the Persains should translate the 
001 ' of Dioscorides, which he also calls Wild 
Nard, Foo of the Arabians, by the term 
Bekh-i-Sunbul, Boot of Sunbul. * The plant- 
correctly ascertained by Sibthorp has been 
named by him Valeriana dioscoridis. Dr. 
Smith says it is met with in Cochin-China 
and iu China, and is the fifth of the five 
odorous plants of the Chinese, viz., lign-aloecf, 
cloves, sandalwood, Aglaia odoratu and spike- 
nard. Sir W. Jones identified Nardostachys 
jatamansi as the spikenard tof the ancients. 
In South India, the term is also applied to the 
sweet-smelling tubers of various species of 
Cyperus, and iu Upper India, to the lemon-grass 
(Schccnanthus) and other species of Andropo- 
gon, which are also known under the names of 
Askhar and Sikhunas (vx^rof). Nard is 
twice mentioned in the Canticles, iv, 13, 14 ; 
St. Mark xiv, 3, tells of the ointment of 
spikenard very precious, and John xii, 3, men- 
tions a pound of the ointment worth three 
hundred denarii. — Harris*, Not. Hist, of the 
Bible ; Faulkner ; Smith’s, MateriaMediea^of 
China ; Elliots Flora Andrica; Royle’ slUutU 
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- ■■■ , , 

SHKNiNO. 


BoUmpyp. 242 ; Simmondi' Diet. 
MeCuaoeh*a Com. Diet . ; Eng. Oge . ; Boggle 
Vegetahie. Kingdom. See Jatamaasi, rfar- 
dostadiys; Yaleriaa. 

SPIK£R,6br. Nails. 

SPIKSO, Hind. Arundinaria falcata. 
SPILGOED, Dot. Toys. 
SPILANTHES ACMELLA. 

Hiu-ka-la, Bubh. 

. This species of spilanthes is planted by the 
natives of Tenasseriis for its medicinal pro- 
perties. — Maeon. 

SPILANTHES OLERACEA. 


Akarkarha, Hikd. | Pokarmul, Hmc. 

Considered by natives a powerful stimulaut 
and sialogogue, useful in headache, paralysis 
of the tongue, affections of the gums and 
throat, and for toothache, also in fever, cough 
and special diseases. — Powell’s Hand-book, 
Vol. i, p. 357. 

SPILECHA, Hind., Poshtd. Fothergilla 
involucrata, also Farrotia jacqueraontiana. ■ 

SPILSBURY, a medical officer of the 
Bengal Medical Service, wrote an account of 
fossil bones on the Nerbudda in Bl. As. Trans., 
Vol. vi, 351, 487 ; Ibid., 1839, Vol. viii, 950; 
Ibid., 1833, Vol. ii, 151, 205, 580. Also geo- 
logical notes on the valley of the Nerbudda. 
Ibid., 1834, Vol. iii, 388. On fifteen varieties 
of shells in the Saugor and Nerbudda terri- 
tories. — Ibid., 1839, Vol. viii, 708 — Dr.Buist. 

SPINACIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Chenopodiaceae. 

SPINACEA OLERACEA, Wight. 


Abab., Pers. 


Ispaosj, 

Common spinage, Eno. 
Paluk, Hind. 


Sag-paluk, Hind. 

Isfanaj ; Isfanak, „ 

Vusayley-keeray, Tam. 


Is well known on account of its use in the 
kitchen. It.has an herbaceous stem, one or 
two feet high, branches, and hollow, arrow- 
shaped leaves ; male flowers in long spikes, 
abounding with pollen ; female flowers on 
another plant, axillary, herbaceous, and small. 
The fruit is a small round nut, which is some- 
times very prickly. Both Spiuacea oleracea 
and New Zealand Spinach are commonly cul- 
tivated in all gardens, as culinary vegetables. 
It grows in rich soil, requires f)leuty of water, 
should be sown thinly in drills or broadcast 
every month or six weeks, may lie had during 
the hot months in sheltered situations, with 
attention to water. — Jaffrey. See Vegetables 
of Southern India. 

SPINACIA TETRANDRA, Roxb , W.I. 


Dunfipa bachchali, 
Biwhchali, . 
Mattu baohenali. 


Tbu 


Piniih, Bsae., Hixd. 

Ohooliu, „ 

MaaaJ, Pebs. ... 

The hindustani name is indifferently 
given to Spiuacia tetrandra, Tetrandous spi- 
nach and Amarantus polygamus. The former 
ia a common sort of native greens, and, when 


boiled, resembles spioadi ; it is prommhle 
nearly til the year round. The latter is mudi 
cultivated by the natives. ' It is sown broad- 
cast in beds from June to March. The 
leaves are sold in the bazaar at one pie the 
seer. Used as a greens and also in curries. 

New Zealand Spinage, is a hardy an- 
nual, with fleshy leaves and numerous 
branches, and as a spinage, it is as valuable as 
the orache. If watered, grows freely, and 
produces leaves in the hottest weather.— Rtd- 
dell, Jaffrey. Sep Choolaee. 

SPIN AGHZAI, Hind. Astragalus mul- 
ticeps, Ballota limbata. 

SPIN BAJJA, Hind. Withania coagu* 
Ians. 

SPINDLES, of the hindoos have been 
made from time immemorial from a species 
of Euonymus. 

SPINDLE TREE OIL, Oil of Euony- 
mus europseuB. 

SPINDLE TREES, or Spindle wood, 
species of Celastracee. See Celastrus pani- 
culatus. 

SPINEL, a precious stone, composed of 
alumina, magnesia, silica, protoxide of iron 
and chromic acid : it occurs in the bed of 
the river Maha-welli-ganga, at Kandy in 
Ceylon, also iu Siam, the Malay peninsuln,' 
the eastern side of the Peninsula of India and 
iu Sweden. It is of various shades of red, 
violet or yellow, and is sometimes black, the 
blue variety is called Ceylon stone. Byj 
lapidaries, the scarlet-coloured, is termed 
spinel ruby ; the rose-red, balas ruby ; the 
yellow or orange-red, rubicelle ; and the 
violet-coloui'ed, almandine ruby. The first ia 
the most valuable. Spinel is not so hard as 
the oriental ruby ; and is readily distinguish- 
ed both by its colour and crystallization. . 

SPINELLE RUBY, see Ruby. 

SPINIFEX 6QUARROSA, 8pret>g, Rh. 

Sea pink, Eno. I Maha-Rawana-rsewula, SiNOB. 

Water pink, „ | Kavana suruni misalu, Tbl. 

This curious dicecious grass grows abun- 
dantly on the Coromandel coast. When the 
seed is ripe, the spherical head of the plant is 
detached and blown before the wind. — See Is. 
XV, 11 and 13 ; and Psalm Ixxxiii and IS. Its 
great seed bulls are known to the Singhalese 
as Muha-Rawana-rsewula, the great beard of 
Rawanaor Rama. See Sand-binding plants. 

SPIN KHALAK, Hind. Aristidadepressa. 
SPIN KHARNAR, Tbans-Indcs. Ver- 
bnscum thapsus, Linn. 

SPINNING, of yarn, for weaving, is prac- 
tised by all classes of women iu India ; 
even the highest at one time used to amuse 
themselves with the spinning-wheel. Among, 
the agricultural classes the occupation is eou- 
staut, or fills up time not required for other 
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tsmnrma. mmoM, 

kamAMoeeapatitmt. At the latter part off superior fisMieas, but also for ti>e duiuyi^ 
tile 19th eeutHiy, the imports of yum into of the Dacca over the European &biic; ^ 
British India, had increased enormously, and as already a very great advance has been 
the weavers had also largely increased. But made in the spinning of yarn by maobineij, 
at the early part of the century, Dr. Bucha- it may be possible, perhaps, to raise the stand- 
nan, estimated the annual produce of yarn ard of quality, both in fneness.and strength, 
hand-spun in one district alone at thir- to that of Dacca. The manufacture -of these 
teen lacs of rupees n £130,000. The spin- very delicate muslins is, however, not confined 
die in use is not much thicker than a stout to Dacca. At Nandair on the Grodavery, and 
needle. It is from ten to fourteen inches at Muktul, Dhanwarum and Amerchinta, all 
in length, and attached to it, near its low- towns in his Highness the Nisam’s dominions, 
er point, is a ball of unbaked clay to give and at Arnee near Madras — muslin, which ri- 
it weight in turning. The spinner holds it in vals thatof'Dacca, ismadein considerable quan- 
an inclined position, with its points resting on tides, and is sold in Madras and Hyderabad, as 
a piece of shell, and turns it between the well as supplied to the west and south of India, 
thumb and forefinger of one hand, while she In these localities, the process of spinning by 
at the same time draws out the single filaments the spindle is the same as that of Dacca ; but 
of cotton from the roll of cotton in the other as the climate is dryer, the spinners who are 
hand, and twists them into yarn upon the both men and women, work in partially 
spindle. Dryness of the air prevents the darkened rooms, the floors of which are 
filaments of cotton from being sufficiently watered to produce the necessary amount of 
attenuated or elongated, and is therefore un- moisture. The manner of dressing the thread 
favourable to the spinning of fine yarn. A and weaving it, does not difier from the 
certain degree of moisture, combined with a Dacca system in any great degree ; and 
temperature of about 82 degrees, is the con- if the muslins are probably not so fine as 
dition of the atmosphere, best suited to the the Dacca, they have an advantage in su- 
earrying on of this operation. The Dacca perior clearness and transparency. The hand- 
Bpiunera usually work from soon after dawn spinning of fine thread used for Brussels lace^ 
to nine or ten o'clock, and from three or four according to Mi*. PalliBei‘’s account of it, 
in the afternoon till half an hour before sun- is spun by women in darkened rooms. The 
set. The finest yarn is spun early in the manufacture of muslins of such qualities as 
morning befoi*e the rising sun dissipates the are produced at Dacca, and indeed in Europe, 
dew on the grass; or, when this is wanting, must necessarily be always of a very limited 
and the air is unusually di'y, it is not unfre- character, and their use confined to very rich 
queutly made over a shallow vessel of water, purchasers. For the masses of the people, 
the evaporation from which imparts the neces- the British manufacturer sends to India the 
Bary degree of moisture to the filaments of plain and striped dooria, mulmul, aghabani, 
cotton, and enables the spinner to form them and other figured fabrics, which have estab- 
into thread. As a proof of the fineness of the lished themselves there, and which, both from 
yarn thus delicately spun, Mr. Taylor mentions their good quality and moderate prices are ac- 
that one skein which was carefully weighed, ceptable to the numerous classes who make 
proved to be at the rate of 250 miles in length use of them. Some of the chintzes of Masuli- 
to the pound of cotton. Dr. Watson gives the patam and of the south of India are as beauti- 
result of microscopic examinations of French, ful in design as they are chaste and elegant 
English and Dacca muslins, in an elaborate in colour. Printed cloths are worn occasionally, 
table ; and he reports that the diameter of the as in Berar and Buudlecund, for sarees ; and 
Dacca yarn is less than that of the finest the ends and borders have peculiar local pat- 
Eut^pean: that the number of filaments in terns. There is also a class of prints on 
each thread is considerably smaller in the coarse cloth, used fur the skirts or petticoats 
Dacca than in the European yarns. That of women of some of the lower classes in upper 
the diameter of the ultimate filaments or fibres India ; but the greatest need of printed cloths 
of which the Dacca yam consists is larger is for the kind of bed cover called palampore, 
than the European. That it appears from the or single quilts. 

investigation that the superior fineness of the In the costlier garments woven in India, 
Dacca yarn depends solely on the fact that it the borders and ends are entirely of gold 
eontaius a smaller number of filaments. These thread and silk, the former predominating. 
eauBes, cmnbioed with the ascertained result. Many of the sarees, or women’s cloths, made 
that the number of twists in each inch of at Benares, Pyctun, and Boorhanpore, in 
length in the Dacca yarn amounts to 1 10*1 Guzerat, at Narrainpett and Dhanwa- 
and 80*7, while in the English it was only rum, in the Hydcirabad territory, at Teohla 
68*8 and 56*6. not only accounts for the in Kaudesh, and in other loealities, have gold 
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in broad and narroir atripei altomatiog least to a rety weai«bte oondition. Tiie do» 
8^ or miisUii. Gold flowers, chedce, or puttas of Pyetun, and indeed most others el> 
sigsag patterns are used, the colours of the cept Benares, are of a stronger fabric. Many 
grounds being green, black, violet, crimson, of them are 'woven in fast colours, and tlm 
purple, and grey ; and in silk, black, shot gold thread— silver is rarely used iu 
With crimson and yellow, crimson, with green, is more substantial than that of Benares. On 
blue, or white, yellow with deep crimson and this account they are preferied in Central 
blue, all producing rich, harmouious, and even India and the Deccan } not only because they 
gorgeous effects; but without the least ap- are ordinarily more durable, but because they 
pearance of or approach to glaring colour, or bear washing or cleaning better. In point of 
offence to the most critical taste. They arc delicate beauty, however, if not of ricboess, 
colours and effects which suit the dark or they are not comparable with tlie fabrics of 
*fair complexions of the people of the country ; Benares. Scarfs are in use by every one— 
for an Indian lady who can afford to be choice plain muslius, or muslins with figured fields 
in the selection of her wardrobe, is as parti- aud borders without colour ; plain fields of 
cular as to what will suit her especial colour — muslin with narrow edging of coloured silk, 
dark or comparatively fair — as a lady of or cotton (avoiding gold thread), aud narrow 
England or France. ends. Such articles, called * sela’ iu India, 

Another exquisitely beautiful article of are in every day use among millions of hindoos 
Indian costume for men and women is the and mahomedaus, men aud women. They 
doputta, or scarf, worn more frequently are always opeu-textured muslins ; and the 
by mahomedan women than hiudoo, and by quality ranges from very ordinary yarn to 
the latter only when they have adopt- that of the finest Dacca fibres, 
ed the mahomedan loouga, or petticoat ; The textures of the dhotee, saree, loonghie, 
but invariably by men iu dress costume. By manufactured iu Britain and sent to India, are 
women, this is geueruliy passed once round notthoserequired by the people; nor what they 
the waist over the petticoat or trousers, thentte are accustomed to. It is in general too close, 
across the bosom aud over the left shoulder too much like calico in fact, which of course 
and head ; by men aci'oss the chest only, makes the garment hot, heavy in wear, and 
Doputtas, especially those of Benares, are difficult to wash. Again, the surface becomes 
pei'haps the most exquisitely beautiful of all rough, and, as it is generally called ‘ fuzzy,’ 
the ornamental fabrics of India; aud it is in use, from which the native fabric remains 
quite impossible to describe the effects of gold free. Comparatively few native women ofi 
aud silver thread, of the most delicate and any class or degi'ce wear white ; if they do 
ductile description imaginable, woven iu wear it, the dress lias broad borders and ends, 
broad, rich borders, and profusion of gold and But what all classes wear arecolourcd clotiis ; 
silver flowers, or the elegance and intricacy black, red, blue, occasionally orange aud 
of most of the arabesque patterns of the rib- green, violet, aud grey. All through Westeiti, 
bon borders, or broad stripes. How such Central, and Southern India, sarees are strip- 
articles are woven at all, and how they are cd and cliecked in an infinite variety of pat- 
woven with their exquisite finish aud strength, terns. Niirrainpett, Dhanwaram, and Miiktul, 
fine as their quality is, in the rude handlooins in the Nizam’s territories ; Gudduk and Bet- 
of the country, it is hard to understand. All tigherry in Dharwar ; Kolupoor, Nassik, 
these fabrics are of the mo.st delicate and de- Yeola and many other manufacturing towns 
lightfui colour ; tiio creamy white, and shades in the Deccan ; Aruce in the south, and else- 
of pink, yellow, green, mauve, violet, and where send out articles of excellent texture 
blue, are clear yet subdued, and ahvays ac- with heautiiully arranged colours and patterns, 
cord wi^h the thread used, and the style of both in stripes ami checks. The costly and 
ornamentation whether iu gold or silver, or .snperb fabrics of cloths, of gold and silver 
both combined. Many are of more decided (Kimkhab), and the classes of washing satins 
colours — black, scarlet, and crimson, chocolate, (Mushroo and Ilemroo) even if European 
dark green, and madder ; but whatever the skill could imitate them with the haiid-loom, 
colour may be, the oriiainentatiou is chaste and it vvouhi be impossible to obtain the gold and 
suitable. For the most part, the fabrics of silver thread unless they were imported from 
Benares are not iutouded for ordinary wash- India. The Jiativo mode of making this 
ing ; but the dyers and scoiii’ers of India thread is known, but the result achieved by 
have a process by which the former colour the Indian workman is simply the effect of 
can be discharged from the I’lihrlc, and it can skilful and delicato manipulation. The gol4 
tiien be re-dyed. The gold or silver work isi and silver cloths, kimkhabs, are used for state 
also carefully pressed and ironed, and the piece dresses and trousers, the latter by men and 
is 'restoi'ed, if not to its original beauty, at women, aud ladies of rank usually possess 
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petticoats or skirts of these- gorgeous fabrics. 
Mushrooaud hemrooare not used for tuoics, bat 
for men’s and women’s trousers and women’s 
skirts ; as also for covering bedding and 
pillows ; they are very strong and durable 
fabrics, wash well, and preserve their colour 
however long worn or roughly used ; but 
they can hardly be compared with English 
satins, which, however, if more delicate in 
colour and texture, are unfitted for the pur- 
poses to which the Indian fabrics are applied. 
For example, a labada or dressing-gown made 
of scarlet musbroo in 1842, had been washed 
over and over again, and subjected to all kinds 
of rough usage ; yet the satin was still in 1 867 
unfrayed, and the colour and gloss as bright 
as ever. Many of the borders of loongees, 
dhotees, and sarees are, like plain silk ribbons, 
in some instances corded or ribbed, in others 
fiat. The manufacture of Cashmir shaAvls is 
peculiar to that province. Those formally 
issued from that province were exquisitely 
woven, with unrivalled elegance and chaste- 
ness of design, softness and finish in quality, 
arrangement of colours and use of dyes which 
the finest Paisley and French shawls do not 
approach. The exquisite shawls of Cash- 
mir grow rarer and rarer every year, and 
their place has been usurped by hand em- 
broidered fabrics of lower value, with more 
showy and more vulgar patterns. In the Pun- 
jab and Delhi, of late years, workmen have 
commenced to embroider Cashmir cloth and 
net with fioss silk and braid, but solely for 
sale to Europeans, who wear them us tunics, 
jackets, scarfs and the like. In the hand 
worked Cashmir shawls, as also in the Delhi 
work, wooden needles of hardwood are used 
slightly clmrred, with a hole in the centre of 
the needle to receive the yarn, JJr. Watson. 

SPIN TERIN, or white Teriu. See AflF- 
ghan, Kaker. 

SPIN WP:GE, Hind. Aristida depressa. 

SPIRiEA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Kosacete. Thuuberg names the fol- 
lowing as plants of Japan : — 

Spiraea japonica, Sieb. 

„ betulwfolia, Pall. 

„ piilmativ, Tlilti/. 

„ ariincsiis, Z. 


Spiraea calloaa, Thbg. 
•„ chameedrys, „ 

„ Tkunbergii, S&Z. 
„ , prunifolio, „ 

„ ohaiassdryfolia,Z. 


sitlicifuli.'i, Z. 

Fortune mentions amongst Chinese shrubs 
the Spiraui callosa and Spiraea reevesiano, and 
lie found Reeves’s Spiraea and Spiraea pruni- 
folia in great profusion. Several species of 
the Chimooanthns or Japan allspice, Forsy- 
thia viridlssima. Buddies lindleyaiia, and nu- 
merous Daphnes, Gardenias and Azaleas, 
were also met with. Many kinds of mosses and 
Ly copods were growing out of the crevices 
of the moist fock ; amongst the latter, and 
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very abundant, was a, fine species, mmed 
Lycopodium wilidenovii . — Fortmufs Tea 
Districts, p. 57. 

SPIR.£A KAMTSCHATIKA, used in 
Kamtskatka to make an ardent spirit. - 
SPIRJEA ROXBURGHIANA, fFaU.,iB 
a plant of China and Japan. 

SPIB.®A HYPOL^JUCA, S. cullosa and 
S. lindleyana, occur in the N. W. Himalaya. 
SPIRA2A LINDLEYANA, Walt. 


Eapru, Kurkni, 
Kanthul, 

Kikri, 

Karkni, 

Dor: Bat-Pis, 
Sarbashtai, 


ClIENAB. 

Jhelum. 

Kaohan. 

Kangha. 

Pushtu. 


Dodal, 
Kangtar, 
Boogli, 
Krust, 
Kanoori, 
Sar-lakh-tei, 


Rami. 

SUTLBJ. 


Tr. -Indus. 


A shrub with fine wliite flowers, the haud- 
somest aud oue of the coramouest of the 
Himalaya. It resembles the English Meadow- 
sweet, especially S. kamschadica 8. Liudleyami 
grows from 4,000 to 10,500 feet, up to and 
beyond the Indus. Is of no special use. It 
is a plant of Kaglmn. — Dr.J, L, Stexoart^M.Dc 

SPIR^A PRUNIFOLIA, see Edgwor- 
thia ehrysantba. 

SPIRAXIS, a genus of molluscs. 

SPIRIT. 

Ar’k, Ar. Bram : Chu-ar’k, Malay. 

Daroo, Ar’k, DuK. Sopi gilang, ,, 

Daru, Guz., Hind. Shrab, Pebs. 


All iuflamumble liquids obtained by distilla- 
tion as arrack, braud}^ rum, gin, votkey, 
whisky, &c., are comprised under this desig- 
nation. 

Tlie arrack of Madras is made of jnggri 
and the bark of the Acacia leucophloea. A 
spirit distilled from rice is the only distilled 
spirit used l)y the natives of (Janjarii and that 
only by tl)ose of the lower classes. It is the 
same to the use of wliich the wild tribes of 
Orissa, the Khoiul, Sahar, and Kol are so 
addicted. It is unpalatable and nauseous. It 
is made 25 below London proof, 1 mauud of 
rice making 8 gallons. An intoxicating 
spirit is distilled also in the Sumbulpore dis-- 
trict, chiefly from the fruit or flower of the 
Bassia hitifolia, met wdth throughout the 
forest jungles. Its sweet flower is a favourite 
food of wild animals, especially the beai-, and 
it is believed that the saccharine matter, 
which apparently abounds in the flower, 
might be turned to the very best account. 

Rico arrack, from Penang rice, is made at 
Penang. 

The country spirit, Joobabee, is made at 
Calcutta. 

An ardent spirit distilled from eugar*cane 
is used by the liindoos of the lower order. 
Baekerkatee is the spirit distilled in whioU 
cardamom is put and weakened with water, 
aud called ^ Alluchee,’ ^ Cumlaka’ with orange 
peel : ^ Joobabee,’ and * Pattaha’, are adul- 
terated with tobacco leaf aud * Atturee’ is 
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Mentedwitii uttar. * Annisli’ is the only pure 
spirit distilled firom aniseed. 

Mango spirit is prepared from the mango 
fruit. The taste of the spirit is not unlike 
whiskey, and far superior to anything of the 
sort sold in the Indian basaars for every pur- 
pose to which the latter is applied. — Dr. 
l.'kompMn ; Cat. Ex. 1862 ; Faulkner. 

SPIRITO ARDENTE, It., also Spirito 
divino, also Aqnarsente, It. Alcohol. 

SPIRITS OF HARTSHORN, Eng. 
Liquor Ammonia. 

SPIRIT OF SALT, Eng. Muriatic acid. 

SPIRIT OF VINEGAR, Eng. Vinegar. 
SPIRITS OF VITRIOL, Eng. Sul- 
phuric acid. 

SPIRITUS LETHALIS, Lat. Carbonic 
acid. 

SPIRIT-WORSHIP, has been practised by 
all races and up to the close of the 19tli 
century continues to be a form of belief, every- 
where in the south and East of Asia. Ances- 
tor worship is a I’ecognitiou of the existence 
of spirits freed from the body. This faith 
was exhibited, from early times, by the Egyp- 
tians, it was as a faith deeply-seated also, in 
Greece and Rome it has always been and 
still is the popular religion of the Chinese, 
and it forms the belief of all the aboriginal 
races and of most of the hindoo religionists 
of India. The Egyptians were the first to 
teach the immortality of the soul. The 
Egyptian belief in the transmigration of the 
human soul into the bodies of animals, was 
connected with it. Animal-worship, there, 
dates from the earliest times in Egypt and 
soon after the time of Menes (b. c. 3,400,) it 
became the established religion throughout 
the empire. . This form of faith had evidently 
its origin in their belief in the identity of the 
principle of life in all living beings, and in 
the identity of the soul with life ; ground- 
ed in a consciousness of moral responsibility 
and a belief in tbe personal indesti’uctibility of 
the human soul. At the point of death, the 
deeds of this life are examined, judged and re- 
warded or punished, in tbe latter case con- 
demned to be degraded from human to animal ' 
life, and one regulated by brutal instincts. 
In Virginia and Florida, the evil spirits were 
worshipped and not the good, because the 
former might be propitiated, while the latter 
was sure to do all the good he could. The 
Balinda of South Africa look on the dead as 
vindictive spirits whom they regard with more 
fear than love. Ask tbe negro, says Mr. Du 
Ghaillu, where is the spirit of bis great grand- 
father, he says he does not know ; it is done. 
Ask him about the spirit of his father or 
brother who died yesterday, then he is full j 
•f fear aiid. terror ; lie believes it to be gene- 
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rally near the place where the body has been 
buried, an^d among many tribes tiie village is 
removed immediately after the death of <me 
of tbe inhabitants. According to Thomson, 
the natives of Cambodia assumed that tbe 
deity did not uuderstand foreign languages. 
TheKyoung-tha of Chittagong are buddhisis. 
Their village temples contain a small stand of 
bells and an image of Boodb, which tbe 
villagers generally worship morning and even- 
ing, first ringing the bells to let him know 
that they are there. The Sin-to temples of 
the Sun-goddess in Japan also contain a bell, 
intended to arouse the goddess and to awaken 
her attention to the prayers of her worship- 
pers. According to the brahmans two things 
are indispensably necessary to the sacrificer 
in performing the religious ceremony, several 
lighted lamps, and a bell. The Chinese of 
Kialka thought that eclipses were caused by 
the evil spirit placing his hand on tbe moon, 
in whose defence they immediately made as 
much. noise as possible. The Stiens of Cam- 
bodia, like the Cambodians themselves, ac- 
count for eclipses by the hypothesis that some 
being has swallowed up the sun and the moon ; 
and, iu order to deliver them they make a 
frightful noise, beat the tomtom, utter savage 
cries, and shoot arrows into the air, until the 
sun re-appear. During an eclipse the Suma- 
trans also make a loud noise with sounding 
instruments, to prevent one luminary from 
devouring the other as the Chinese do to 
frighten away the dragon ; a superstition that 
has its source iu the ancient systems of astro- 
nomy, particularly the hindoo, where the nodes 
of the moon are identified with the dragon’s 
bead and tail. 

The natives of Mysore at the new moon 
observe a feast in honour of deceased parents. 
The Kurumbnr of the Dekhan also sacrifice 
to the spirits of ancestors, and the same is tbe 
case with the Santhal, and all the aboriginal 
tribes of Central India. Among the Tipperahs 
of Chittagong, if a man die away from home, 
his relatives stretch a thread over all the in- 
termediate 8tre.'«ms, so that the spirit of the 
dead man may return to his own village ; it 
being supposed that without assistance spirits 
are unable to cross running water ; and the 
streams therefore are bridged. A somewhat 
similar idea existed in Europe, and it occurs 
also, in the Fiji Islands. Among the 
Kol of Nagpore, as Colonel E. T. Dalton 
tells us, all diseases in men and in cattle 
are attributed to one or two causes, the 
wrath of some evil spirit who has to be 
appeased, or the spell of some witch or 
sorcerer ; the Circassians and some of the 
Chinese have also the same belief. Hence it 
is ■that mad people are. iu many countries 
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vtgftrded widt so much reverence, since they 
nre looked on as the special abode of some 
deity. Dr. Mason remarks that when Thales 
taught that the whole universe is pervad* 
ed by spirits, he was proclaiming both the 
primitive and the existing faith of all India 
and China. They are not recognized as 
objects of worship ; they are not thought 
to be gods, but beings subordinate to some 
greater power whose ministers they are and 
with whom men have to do, and the people 
are in the constant habit of offering them 
food. In Guzerat, in British India, Bhoots, are 
« perturbed spirits,” who wander still in this 
world of men. The Bhoot and the Fret 
reside, it is said, in the place where funeral 
piles ai*e erected, in trees which are not used 
fbr sacrificial purposes, such as the tamarind 
and the acacia, in desert places, at the spot 
where death occurred, or at crossroads, for 
which reason people set at these places food 
for the use of the Bhoot. He is most at a 
loss for water to drink. The pipe of his 
throat is, it is said, the size of the eye of a 
needle, and he is continually thirsty enough 
to drink twelve gallons of water. The watch> 
men of the god called Wuroon Dev, however, 
ara stationed wherever there is water, to pre> 
vent the Bhoots from drinking, and their thirst 
is therefore as continual as it is intense. The 
Bhoots feed upon all kinds of refuse. The 
goblin of the best class, he, that is to say, 
whose funeral ceremonies have been duly 
perfomed, but who lias been debarred from 
liberation by his own intense affection for 
earthly objects, is called a “Poorwuj Dev, "and 
resides in his own house or in a sacred fig- 
tree. The Poorwuj Dev, like the Etruscan 
Lar, or the Grecian hero, is regarded as 
hovering about his former abode, averting 
dangers from tlie inhabitants and bestowing 
blessings upon them. He frequently appears 
in the character of a serpent, and is then 
treated with great respect by the inmates of 
tile house near which he resides. It is a 
common belief in Guzerat, that serpents are 
always to be* found wherever a hoard is 
buried, and that these are the Bhoots of the 
deceased owners who have remained upon 
earth from affection to tlieir wealth. In the 
ahraddhu or funeral ceremonies of the hiudoo 
of Guzerat the son repeats before an image 
many incantations, to the following purport. 
Before thee, Obramhun, I perform my father’s 
sbraddhu. He next offers to his deceased 
parent, on a plantain-trunk dish, seven blades 
of kooshu and seven of doorva grass, flowers, 
dry rice, cloth, red paint, and a brass lamp. 
He next cleanses the place before him with 
his hands, and scattering upon it a few blades 
of kooshu grass, presents other offerings to 
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his deceased father, reputing many iacaota* 
tions, which contain the names of the ofibrings, 
and an invitation to the deceased father to 
partake of them. From what remains of 
these offerings the son makes two bails, the 
smallest of which is offered in the name of 
those of the family who have not received the 
benefits of the sbraddhu, and the other he 
presents to his deceased father, and then lays 
it on some kooshu grass as before, and wor- 
ships it, presenting flowers, water, &c. He 
now places both hands open against a lamp 
which is burning, as though he were warming 
himself ; after wliich he prostrates himself to 
the sun, and presents a fee of from one rupee 
to five to the officiating brahmin ; salutes all 
the brahmins present, and makes prostrations 
to the shalgramu, which he afterwards sends 
into the house. All the offerings are sent to 
the houses of brahmins. The family now 
return home, where an entertainment is pro- 
vided, both for brahmins and others, consist- 
ing principally of sweetmeats, milk, curds, 
sugar, cakes, &c. The brahmins eat in an 
enclosed spot, the uninvited brahmins near 
the house, and the poor in the street or road. 
At the close of the entertainment, if the per- 
son making the sbraddhu be rich, he gives 
presents to all those who are hot guests, 
whether brahmins or the poor, and thus dis'^ 
misses them. The next morning he dismisses 
the learned brahmins with presents : to the 
most learned he gives five rupees per- 
haps, and to those less learned one. The 
brahmins who were invited are also dismissed 
with presents. About one o’clock a feast is 
provided for the relations who are dismissed 
the next morning with presents of money, 
cloth, and on this day another dinner is 
provided for nearer relations. At the close of 
the shreddhu a number of meudicantmusicians 
play on certain instruments of music, and sing 
verses celebrating the rivals of Krishna ; they 
are often dismissed with large presents. 
The next day the family return to their ac- 
customed diet; but the sons, for twelve 
months after the decease of the father, must 
refuse eveiy gratification, and cook with their 
own hands, or eat what has been prepared by 
a wife, or some near relation dwelling in the 
house. Gunga Govindu Singhu, a person of 
the writer caste, head servant to Mr. Hastings, 
expended, it is said, 1,200,000 rupees at bis 
mother’s sbraddhu ; and Raja Nuvu Krishna 
of Calcutta, nearly as much in the shraddba 
for his mother. This expense was principally 
incurred in presents to the brahmins, such 
as bedsteads, at two or three hundred rupees 
each ; water pitchers of silver and gdd, smue 
worth a thonsand, and others two thoosaad 
rupees; dishes of silver and gold, at fire 
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two huBdred and 0 De hundred. 
At time of batbinf;, ibe person who will 
perform the shiwddhu, purifies himself by 
putting water, seeds, fruits, &c., in parts of 
the tranks of four plantain ti^ees, repeating 
incantations. He sends some of this water 
home to purify the family. 

The monthly shraddhu for the first year 
after the death of the parent, is upon a i 
▼ery small scale, and the expense is from ^ 
ten inipees to twelve annas. Besides these, 
there are other shraddhus for deceased an- 
cestors, as, in every month at the total wane 
of the moon ; on the last fifteen, or ten, or 
five days of the moon in bhadru ; once during 
the first fifteen days of the moon in ugruhayu- 
tiu ; and again in tlie same month, iii poushu, 
and' maghu, on the eighth of the wane of the 
moon ; in voishakhu and shravunu, on any of 
the first fifteen days of the moon. At some 
of these times all hiiidoos perform this cere- 
mony ; at other times only a few persons. 
The expense is trifling, as scarcely any persons 
are entertained at them. In fins shraddhu 
the flesh of cows was formerly offered in 
sacrifice. In the kali-yogn this is forbidden, 
and thatof deer or goats is substituted, herbs, 
bread and barley are used, as also fresh rain 
water. 

After death, the spirit of thehindoois con- 
veyed by the messengers of Yama througli the 
air to the place of judgment. After receiving 
sentence, it wanders about the earth for 
twelve mouths, as an aerial being or ghost ; 
and then takes a body united to liis future 
condition, whether he ascend to the gods, or 
suffer in a new body, or be hurled into some' 
bell. This is the doctriue of several poorauas ; 
others maintain, that immediately after death 
and judgment, the person suffers the pains 
of hell, and removes his sin by suffering ; and 
then returns to the earth in some bodily form. 

The facility with which the hindoo gods 
are formed is showm in many ways. An 
officer of the Bombay army, who died 
about 1830, and was buried near Siroor, on 
the Gor naddi, was worsiiipped by all the 
people near. The late Brigadier General 
Nicholson, who was killed at the siege of 
Delhi, while serving on the Panjab frontier 
was so reverenced by the people as a perfect 
embodiment of physical mental power that 
they formed a sect, ^to Nicher Singhi, in his 
name, recognising him as their Pir, and no 
harshness on his part sufficed to prevent their 
reverence of him. A little west of the village 
of Assaye, is a fine banyan tree, growing on 
ibe right l^nk of the Jin naddi, at the place 
where the left of Siudiah’s guns were placed 
oa the battle. Beneath, it is a tomb, now in 
ruins, of some officer, at which, brahmins 
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excepted, all die hindoo Tillage^ both men 
and women wotvbtp on the full moon aad 
on moonlesB daje, the punnani and a war 
and on other days at their pleasure. They 
sacrifice gouts and sheep at the tomb, they 
offfer mulidnh, a mixture of ghee, and 
goor and flour, part of which they spiinkie 
at the foot of ibe tomb, they burn frank- 
incense, tbe ood, and bow down tliere in. 
reverence, paon pariia. The person who was 
interred beneath is recognised by them as a 
deo, under tiie name of Assil Sahib maban^ 
(Russel Sahib) whose shade, (chnya) is ever 
present there. He is a beneficent deity. 

Sacrificial offerings are taken home by the 
worshippers, and used as food as is allnded 
to by St. Paul, I Cor. ix. “ Do you not 
know that they who minister about holy 
things live of the sacrifice j and they who 
wait at the altar are partakers* with the 
altar ?” and it is when such are offered to idols 
that Christians arc forbidden to eat them. 
In the northern districts of Bengal, if an 
infant refuse the mother’s brejust, and decline 
in health, it is said to be under the influence 
of some malignant spirit. Such a child is 
somelunes put into a basket, and hung up in 
a tree where tliis evil spirit is supposed to 
reside. It is generally destroyed by ants, or 
birds of pi'ey ; hut sometimes perishes by 
neglect, though fed and clothed daily. If it 
should not be dead at the expiration of three 
days, the mother receives it home again, and 
nurses it : but this seldom happens. 

As an instance of the hindoo belief in the 
powers of demons. Col. Tod tells us that Oodi 
Sing died thirteen years after his inauguration 
on the cushion ofJoda, and thirty-three yean 
after the death of Maldeo. About A. D. 1645, 
when he was returning home from court he 
beheld a girl whom he determined to have. But 
she was the daughter of a brahmin, an Aya- 
Punti, or votary of Aya»Mata, whose shrine is 
atBai-Bliilara. These sectarians of Maroo, he 
says, are very different from tbe abstinent 
brabinins of Bengal, eat flesh, drink wine^ 
and share in all the common enjoyments of 
life with the martial spirits around them, and 
as tliere was no other course by which the 
father could save her from pollution but by 
her death, on that he resolved. He dug a 
sacrificial pit, and having slain his daugh- 
ter, cut her into fragments, and ming- 
ling therewith pieces of flesh from his own 
person, made the * homa,’ or burnt sacrifice to 
Aya-Mata, and as the smoke and flames ae- 
cended, he pronounced an imprecation on the 
nijah : “ Let peace be a stranger to him 1 Mid 
in three pahar, three days and three jeart, 
let me have revenge 1” Then exolaitning, 
** My future dwelling is the * Dabi Baori !’ 
afiS 
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tjnning into ti>e flaming pit* The horrid tale 
was related to the rajah, whose imagination 
was haunted by the shade of the brahmin ; 
and he expired at the assigned period, a prey 
to unceasing remorse. 

’ Up to the close of the 16th century, it was 
customary to place food for demons. In the 
dialogue of Dives and Pauper, printed by Rich- 
ard Pynson, in 1493, among the superstitions 
then in us^ at the beginning of the year, the 
following is mentioned : — ‘ Alle that take hede 
to dysmal dayes, or use nyce observances in the 
newe moone, or in the new yeere, as setting of 
mete or drynke by night on the benche to fede 
alholde or gobelyn.’ So in British India, 
to the pi’esent day with hindoos, Chitapiudu 
or funeral cakes are offered at the pile, at tiie 
time of burning the body. On tiie 4th day 
after decease, Chaturtha-pinda, funeral cakes, 
are again, ofiered. On the thii'teenth day 
after decease the Pret, or newly-embodied 
spirit, is compelled by the emissaries of Hades 
to set forth on his journey towards Yumpoor. 
Its attendants aggravate the miseries of the 
wicked soul by their threats and upbraidings. 
They cry to the Pret, “Come quick, evil one I 
We will carry you to Yaina’s door ; we will 
cast you into Koombheepak, or some other 
hell!” The Bhut-bali of the hindoos is an 
offering to evil spirits, ghosts. On the 14th 
,of the dark half of the month Aswin, the 
Bhuta Chaturdasi offerings are made to evil 
spirits, and the Bhuta devata is a spirit wor- 
shipped as a deity. 

Mr. Forbes in the Ras Mala (p. 378), says, 
the Bhoot and Pret are said to reside, at the 
place where funeral piles are erected, in 
trees which are not used for sacrificial pur- 
poses, such as the tamarind and the acacia, 
in desert places, at the spot where a death has 
occurred, or at cross-roads, for which reason 
people set at these places food for the use of 
the bhoot. He is most at a loss for water to 
di'ink. The pipe of his throat is, it is said, 
the size of the eye of a needle, and he is con- 
tinually thirsty enough to drink twelve gallons 
of water. The watchmen of Wuroon Dev, 
however, are stationed wherever there is water, 
to prevent the bhoot fi'om drinking, and their 
thirst is therefore as continual as it is intense* 
The bhoot feed upon all kinds of refuse. 
The goblin of the best class, he, that is to say, 
whose funeral ceremonies have been duly per- 
formed, but who has been debarred from 
liberation by his own intense affection for 
earthly objects, is called a “ Poorwuj Dev,” 
and resides iu his own house or in a sacred 
fig tree. The Poorwuj Dev, like the Etrus- 
can Lar, or .the Grecian hero, is regarded as 
hovering about his former abode, averting 
dangers from the inhabitants and bestowing 
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blessings upon them. He frequently appeatt 
in the character of a serpent, and is then h^at' 
ed with great respect by the inmates of the 
house near which he resides. It is a common 
belief in Guzerat that serpents are always to 
be found wherver a hoard is bnried, and that 
these are the bhools of the deceased owners- 
who have remained iipoti earth from affection 
to their wealth. The Arabian Jin alsofreqnents 
cross-roads ; and the fairies of the Scottish 
low-lands carry bows made of the ribs of a 
man buried where three laird’s lands meet, 
as in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” (Act 
iii, Sc. 2 : — ) 

“ Damned spirits all, 

“That in croB»-wa;s and floods have burial.” 

“Desert places,” in Guzerat, correspond 
exactly with the “ dry places,” {awlpuir 
‘loirwv) assisriied to the evil-spirits in Matthew 
xii, 43 ; Luke xi, 24. 

The bhoot and pret can take possession of a 
coi'pse, and speak through its month ; they 
exhibit themselves in the form which they 
possessed when living ; they enter into a living 
man, and cause him to speak as they please y 
sometimes they afliict him with fever, or 
various other diseases ; sometimes they assume 
the forms of animals, and frighten people by 
suddenly vanishing in a flash of fire ; some- 
times, remaining invisible, they speak in 
whispers. A bhoot has been known to come 
to fisticuffs with a man, and to caiTy a man 
off and set him down in a distant place. It is 
even said that women ai’e sometimes found 
with child by blioots. 

The Jain shastras teach a different doctrine 
in regard to spirits from that which is taught 
by the puranu. They assert that there are 
eight kinds of Vyuntur Dev, and eight of 
Wan-Vyuntur Dev, who reside below the 
earth. Each of. these has two Indra, or 
sovereigns, ruling respectively the northent 
and southern regions, and who are in colour 
black, white, or blue. The Vyuntur and 
Wan-Vyuntur Dev appear upon earth, where 
they possess the bodies of men, exhibit them- 
selves in various shapes, and peidhrm many 
strange feats, whence their common name 
of Eootohulee (or surprising) Dev. Below 
them I'eside the Bbuwunputee Dev, who, 
also, sometimes appear on earth. Below them 
again are the Narkina or infernal spirits. 
Above this earth, in the atmosphere, five 
kinds of “Dev of splendour” reside:— the 
suu, mooD, stars and others. Abpve them, 
in twelve Dev-Loka, the Dev who ride in 
chariots dwell; these, sometimes drawn by 
their own desire, or compelled by charms, 
appear in the world; but they do Iiam to 
no one. Above them are nine classes of 
Grivek, and five of Unootur Veemaoi. They 
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ai?e of gvMt {K>w6r and never visit the earth. 
Men who have lived a life of austerity and 
Jl'ighteooshess are born again in these classes 
of upper or lower Dev, but the sinner is not 
born in them. Of old, a man who had per- 
formed the rite of *^Uthum” by fasting for 
three days, acquired the power of calling 
the Dev to him, but now, it is said, these Dev 
never visit the earth at any one’s call. 

In Gazerat, where people wish to prevent 
the removal of a jungle tree, they paint a 
trident upon it with vermillion, or, if that 
be inconvenient, they collect a number of 
stones and throw them down at the root of 
the tree. Whoever, after this, passes by, is 
eure to add a stone or two to the heap, believing 
•the place to be the residence of a bhoot. Some, 
however, throw without taking heed to what 
they are doing. If the place be one where 
stones are not easily procurable, a bit of old 
rag is thrown so as to adhere to the tree, and 
every one who passes by follows the example 
once set. They call the spot the Rag- 
uncle’s.” In places where trees are scarce 
these uncles are very common, and people are 
much annoyed with the dread of touching 
them. The name ^‘uricle” is given to the 
bhoot by women as a term of respect. Men 
are less superstitious. Similarly, whenever 
in any place there is a hillock or mound upon 
which a few stones have been piled one above 
the other,- every passer-by considers himself 
bound to add a stone to the heap, considering 
that the spot is the residence of some Dev, 
and that if any one raise a little temple tliere, 
his house will flourish. Such monuments are 
jilso set up in places where a person has been 
elain or wounded. Cairns” of tliis kind are 
frequently connected with the dead — 

“ On many a cairn’s ^?rcy pyramid, 

“ Where urns of mighty chief’s lie hid.” 

We may imagine man primeval worship- 
ping the elements as spiritual existences, 
which henefitted him or injured him at their 
will, and which had to be propitiated with 
presents of food and drink such as he himse lf 
liked. Thus, with the Aryans, Agiii, or lire, 
became the principal deity, because it con- 
sumed the butter and rice given to it, orcarried 
them away to Indra and the other gods. But, 
the tendency of the human mind being to per- 
sonify such conceptions, the elements became 
persouifled into gods and goddesses until they 
were shaped into tangible forms. The hymns 
in the Veda are simply invocations to those 
deities to give abundant harvests, plenty of 
children, and especially plenty of cattle, and 
to endow the worshipper with health, wealth, 
strength, good fortune, and victory over 
enemies. Then, agais, the benefits supposed 
to be couferred by the elomeuts were regarded 
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as the achievements of the gods, whose 
praises were to be miugled with the invoca- 
tions. The nature of toese sacrifices, which 
appear to have been confined to the Arian 
race, were of a very simple character as 
compared with the bloody offerings, orgiostic 
worship, dancing, torturing, and other abomi- 
nations practised by the Turanian or aborigi- 
nal races of India. The sacred kusa grass 
was cut and strewn upon the ground, which > 
might be within the dwelling-house of the 
family or in the open air ; the logs of wood 
were brought for the fire, and the offerings in 
most cases appear to have simply consisted of 
melted butter and wine, which, under the 
names of ghee and soma juice, were poured 
upon the mysterious flame which was in it- 
self an emblem of the deity. During this 
ceremonial the hymns of the Veda were 
chaunted or sung ; and perhaps we cannot do 
better than lay before our readers one of these 
simple prayers. It is an invocation to Iiidra, 
which will be easily understood from its sim- 
plicity, and which probably is one of the most 
ancient that have yet been published. It is 
from Wilson’s translation, vol. i, p. 73 : — 

1. Voracious drinker of the soma juice, 
although we be unworthy, do thou, Indra, of 
boundless wealth, enrich us with thousands 
of excellent cows and horses. 

2. Thy benevolence, handsomeand mighty 
lord of food, endures for ever : therefore, 
Indra, of boundless wealth, enrich us with 
thousands of excellent cows and horses. 

3. Cast asleep the two female messengers 
of Yuma (death) ; looking at each other, let 
them sleep never w'akiug : Indra of bound- 
less wealth, enrich us with thousands of ex- 
cellent cows and horses. 

4. May those who are our enemies, slum- 
ber,' a*nl those, O hei'o, who are our friends, 
be awake: Indra, of boundless wealth, enrich 
us with thousands ofexcellent cows and boi*ses. 

5. Indra destroy this ass, our adversary, 
praising thee with such discordant speech : 
and do thou, Indra, of boundless Wealth, en- 
rich us w^ith .thousands of excellent cows and 
horses. 

6. Let the adverse breeze, with crooked 
course, alight afar off on the forest: Indra, 
of boundless wealth, enrich us with thousands 
of excellent cows and horses. 

7. Destroy every one that reviles us ; slay 
every one that does us injury : Indra, of 
boundless wealth, enrich us with thousands 
ofexcellent cattle and horses. 

Out of this ancient simple form of nature 
worship, acted on and moulded by the progress 
of history, sprang that wild and complicated 
mythology which is set forth in the Furauas, 
and forms the ground-work of the popular 
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"irtWiMW bdief of the modern hindooB. The 
in the chain of development are still 
obeenre, though we believe they may be re- 
covered by a rigid sifting of the ideas which 
find expression in the Epics and Furanas, and 
wo predict that the results will prove to be 
flomewhat as follows The Veda worshippers 
were originally Arians who invaded India 
from the North West at some remote period, 
and gradually penetrated towards the South. 
Of their early history, which must have 
spread over several thousands of years, three 
if not four great events took place, which 
have left a lasting impress upon the religion 
and institutions of the masses in Bi'itish India, 
the first was a primeval struggle between the 
priests and the soldiei-s, of which, strangely 
enough, a counterpart is to be found in the his- 
tory of Egypt as recorded by Herodotus ; in 
both countries the struggle terminated in the 
triumph of the priest over the soldier, or, to 
use Indian phraseology, in the triumph of 
the brahman over the Kshatriya ; and which 
apparently led to that deification of the 
brahman caste which still exists though in a 
greatly modified form. The second event 
was the Arian conquest of the south, which 
is rapresented in the epic of the Ramayana ; 
and this event may have given strength and 
definiteness to the division into four castes 
which is scarcely recognized in the Vedas. 
The' third event was the great civil war 
known as the Mahabahrata ; and the fourth 
was the introduction of Buddhism as opposed 
to the caste system, which, after maintaining 
a firm hold in India for many centuries was 
at length fairly vanquished in its turn and 
driven out by the persevering and ever-intri- 
guing brahmans. These events added many 
heroes to the hindoo pantheon, who were 
regarded after death as incarnations of deity ; 
it likewise added many rites and ceremonies, 
and even forms of belief, which were bor- 
rowed from the aboriginal or suVyect races. 
Meantime, whilst hero worship, snake wor- 
ship, monkey worship, &c., found their way 
into the hindoo ritual, that process of perso- 
nification, which in the Vedas was apparently 
confined to the elements, or powers of nature, 
was extended to the human passions ; and love 
and anger, hope and terror, were transformed 
from mere affections into imaginary deities. 
But still from beneath this mass of eiTor and 
superstition, the human soul obeyed that up- 
ward instinct which leads men to yearn for 
the spiritual and the pure ; but though they 
attained grand ideas they could not get out of 
the slough of speculation ; and such truths as 
they succeeded in apprehending were wanting 
in that inspiration without which tlie mass 
could not be even leavened, and certainly 
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never eould be purified. It was dKonag Mm 
later developesent, when the casto paleB, 
which are not to be 'found in tiie Vedas^ 
wero in full working order, that the code 
of Manu seems to have been compiled, not 
as a utopian body of laws, as some have 
supposed, but as a body of substantive laws 
suitable to the requirements of the age. It 
was, in fact, an abridged codification of the 
Puranas, and as such it should be considered 
more by the light of the Puranas than that of 
the Vedas. 

The Revd. Dr. Caldwell in bis work on the 
Devil-worship of the Shanars, has shown how 
continuously the people of India are making 
new deities or demons. Sir Bartle Frere 
mentions that he accidently found an order in 
existence at Government House, Dapoorie, 
handed down by each iiou-commiasioued offi- 
cer for the native sentry on guard to present 
arms if a cat or dog, jackal or goat entered or 
left the house or crossed near his beat during 
certain hours of the night, because it was the 
ghost of a former goveimor who was still re- 
membered as one of the best and kindest of 
men. The rajah of Wauparty, one of the 
Keddi race who have founded small princi- 
palities along the banks of the Kistnah river, 
died in 1868 , at Hyderabad. He had led a 
turbulent life and retained to the last much of 
the spirit of his youth. At the close of that 
year, an out-break of cholera occurred in that 
neighbourhood which the people attributed 
to the spirit of Wauparty, aud they made a 
clay image of him, riding on an elephant, and 
placed near him the clay of a Biujarni, aud 
worshipped all with the great Mababala 
sacrifice. The superstitious fears of the hin- 
doos extend to innumerable objects: they 
dread the wrath of the following invisible 
beings ; the messengers of Yama, bhoots, 
prels, pish-ache, dakiuee, yoginee, haki- 
nee, ynkhsliu, rakshusu, shunkiiiee, gooma, 
brumhii-doityu, uluya, &c. They also fear 
the cries of the following animals, at par- 
ticular times, aud in certain situations ; vii:., 
jackals, owls, crows, cats, asses, vultures, 
•logs, lizards, &c. They also dread different 
sights in the air, and many kinds of dreams. 

It is tiie universal opiniou of the hindoos, 
that all the tricks of jugglers are performed 
by the aid of au attendant sprite : — 

“ the fiend 

“ Who dictates and inspires illusiye feats 

“ For knavish pueposes.” 

KingJnmesI.thoroughlybelieved the same, 
and confesses it unblushingly in the preface 
in his Demonology : — “ They (magicians) can 
sndUenly cause to be brought unto them all 
kinds of dainty dishes by their familiar spirit^ 
since ns a thief he delights to steal, aud as a 
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MB iabtilely Avd saddenly esoti^ 
tmiupert the mmAi’* To obtain snob a sprite 
fbr A familiar, is, as might be expected, a 
irork of no ordinary diffiuolty. The two fol- 
lowing receipts were presented by a hitidoo, 
of the peninsula, as having been tried and 
fonud efficacious. 

In the dense darkness, at the time 
of new-moon, let the person who would 
obtain a devil, walk naked into a lake, 
and standing in the water up to his mid- 
dle repeat the ronntrii (a ciiarin previous- 
ly tauglit him by some proficient), the ap- 
pointed number of times, taking care of his 
reckoning by casting into the water a pebble, 
a jasmine flower, or a pepper-corn, from a 
collection which he has previously counted 
and brought with him. At every repetition 
of the mantra let him give himself a stroke 
with a rattan. The charm is to be repeated 
boldly, and without mistake, or the devil will 
certainly kill the charmei*. 

Or, go to the temple sacred to tho demon 
whose services are required. Having closed 
all avenues by w'hich so subtile a subject 
may escape, stand on the threshold of the 
temple and boldly conquer the demon by 
a powerful mantra. Then you must raise the 
pedestal on which the image of the demon is 
placed, and take from under it the money 
placed there when the image was inaugurated. 
Instead of this money place there a copper- 
plate on which you have engraved a kolam 
(magical inscription.) From that day tiie de- 
mon becomes your slave, and will perform fbr 
you any service, or bring you whatever you 
may require. Some say the spirit must, when 
caught, be confined in a little golden box,culled 
a Simil. 

A devil sometimes appears in visions of 
the night, and promises under certain condi- 
tions, to conduct the dreamer to hidden ti'ca- 
Bures and to become his servant fbr life. The 
usual condition is that a human sacrifice 
should be offered, and the more closely relat- 
ed, in kin or friendship, the victim is to the 
ofierer, so much tiie more grateful to the 
demon is the sacrifice. All these demons 
are much under the power of spells, man- 
tra and charms, and there are many tales 
of demons vanquished by the power of 
the poet. As grammar took the rank of 
‘grammoiye’ in the dark ages of Europe, it 
still holds a rank not much less mysterious 
in the vulgar opinion of India. And not 
altogether without reason, for to the uniniti- 
ated the Sutra (grammatical rules) of many 
of the vernaculars are, as Sir William Joues 
long ago observed of the Saus«;rit, ‘ dark as 
tlie darkest oraeles.’ An examination of a 
mauuscript book of spells, kolam and uuba- 
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listio figures^ oolleeted by a TamU man of low 
caste, shows that very many of the ineaota- 
tions oommenoe with the saored syllable Om! 
or the mantra *Nama.8ivayab,’' salutation to 
Siva. The invocation is never addramd to 
either Brahma or Vishnu. The fediowing is 
a specimen of a charm given by Mr. Murdoch 
in his catalogue of Tamil books 

Om ! Adoration to the Supreme power» * 

Kali, ratri, black night ! 

To whom the bloody floah of man is dear ; 
Whose very form is fate and death 
Seize, seize on the life of such a one 
Drink blood I drink blood ! 

Devour flesh ! devour flesh I 
Make lifeless ! Make lifeless. 

Hum ! Phut !” 

It seems to have been the practice of the 
brahmans (founded perhaps partly on tlie 
policy of conciliating the children of the soilp 
but more ou a secret terror,) to adopt the 
local demons into their pantheon, disguised 
under Sansci it names. Hence almost eveiy 
town, high hill, green grove, and fountain of 
water throughout the peninsula, has its deity/ 
its tern pie and its sacred legend (stliala puraua.) 
And in process of time, so low did brulimanism 
sink, that every animal, be it beast or bird| 
was made either itself a god or the vahauam 
(vehicle) of some deity, so that, in fact, there 
was only tlie broom-stick left to serve as a 
vehicle for the witches of tbo west. Still, 
the pride of caste has never yet allowed the 
priestly tribe, openly and collectively, to wor** 
ship the demons of tho people as such. It 
has been computed that in South India, the 
number of Sivit(38 to that of Vishnuvites is 
as four to one. The Sivite brahmaus accom* 
moduted that system most to popular notions, 
especrially in the adoption and worship of 
the Phallic emMera ; and hence they obtain* 
ed a firmer footing in the south, the last 
stronghold of the aborigines. The greater 
part of tlie southern sudras have become 
converts to saivism, doubtless, from finding 
its genius more consonant than vaishnuvism 
with the fierce and bloody rites of their 
demon-worshipping forefatliers. The highest 
brahman authorities have taught that the 
case of the devils themselv#»«, is not altogether 
hopeless. There is a well-known aphorisoi 
in the Sankhya, which is illustrated by the 
story of a devil (Pisacha) who was enlighten- 
ed and olitained felicity by ovorheai’ing the 
religious discourse between Krishna and Ar-» 
juna. Burns, it will bo remembered, ex- 
presses a like hope for the * puir dells - 

“ But fare ye well, auld Nickie ben I 
0 wad, ye tak’ath thought and men I 
’ Ye aiblinB might— I dinna ken, 

Still ha’e a stake, 

Pm wae to think upo* your den 
0 ' E’vn for your sake.*’ 
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:'^oi it it in the extreme south of the jMnin* 
n3l^ trhetf devil-worship is found least iutet*- 
mixed with image-worship or with any of 
other forms of bralimiuical institutions. 
Indeed the whole race of Shanars (except in 
tile Christian villages), may be said to be 
wholly given to demonolatry. Though they 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, yet they 
never pay him any worship, and they seem 
to have no lielief in the future life — the me- 
tempsychosis in which the other inhabitants 
of India so firmly believe. They dread the 
devils puraly on account of the physical evils 
which they believe them to have power to 
inflict } and to avert these evils by propiti- 
atory sacrifices and cei'emonies, constitutes 
their religious worship. And it is worthy 
of remark, that every word in the Tamil 
language denoting an image, is from the San- 
scrit, and thei’efore introduced by the brah- 
mans, while the terminology of demon-wor- 
ship is, in the south, pure Tamil. Among 
the Shanars too, are most common the devil- 
dances not unknown in other parts of India. 
The devil-dancer dances all but naked ; the 
body being painted with stripes of black, yel- 
low and red paint ; bells dangle from the 
wrists, waist aud ankles ; sometimes a burning 
torch is placed under tlie left arm, sometimes 
pans of fire on the head. Ue dances, burning 
himself with the torch, cutting himself with 
knives aud yelling. When at length he is 
fully possessed, he strikes in his frenzy the 
head from a goat, and then he is believed to 
be inspired with knowledge of the future. 
Women flock round him to ask for offspring ; 
sick people to enquire about their diseases ; 
and farmers to know whether their crops will 
succeed, or where they will bo likely to find 
cattle or property, ‘lost, stolen or strayed.’ 

It has been conclusively shown on the evi- 
dence of language, that the Tamil races be- 
long to the great Scythian or Turanian fami- 
ly ; tlverefore it is the less surprising to find 
such a similarity between the Siiaraanite 
demonolatry of High Asia aud the Di'avidian 
or Tamil demonolatry of South India. We 
are, at tlie same time, free to confess, that we 
should have considered such similarity, if it 
had beeu unsupported by philology, very un- 
satisfactory evidence to be adduced in proof 
of identity of race, for the rites of demonola- 
try have been practised by Arians and Se- 
mites as well as by Turanians from remote 
antiquity. The fear of demons aud the desire 
to propitiate tbcili,'Seem in fact, as Scott re- 
marks, to be natural to the human mipd and, 
like the common order of vegetables^hich 
naturally spring up in every climate, Ihese 
iiaturaliy arise in every bosom. A tropical 
country will best favour the growth of such 
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saperstitioDS ; and when we wonder moat at 
what appears to us, the extraordinary creda- 
lily of orimitals, we are apt to omit to take 
into account the peculiar influences to which 
they are subject. Striking the key-note 
which has since been sounded by Professor 
Kingsley, Humboldt says the forces of 
nature exercise a magical power over us so 
long as their action is shronded in mystery 
and darkness.” The inhabitants of tropical 
countries are brought into the most intimate 
communion with nature, and therefore in 
those climes tliis magical power will be most 
felt. Statistics too have shown that the na- 
tives of South India are peculiarly suscep- 
tible to nervous affections, to attacks of hyste- 
ria aud epilepsy. When therefore we witness 
the exti-aordiiiary gyrations and paroxysms 
of the Tamil Shamans or devil-dancers, it is 
not necessary for us to suppose the existence 
of imposture or insincerity. These paroxysms, 
it is true, can, as Sir John Lubbock observes, 
be always apparently produced under given 
couditions ; still there is a mystei'y, and the 
mystery is probably none other than the 
graud mystery of the pathology of the nerv- 
ous system. 

Col. Tod thus describes a custom in Harawa- 
ti: — “^Hulf way we passed a roofless shed of 
loose stones, containing the divinity of the 
Bhcels ; it is in the midst of a grove of thorny, 
tangled brush-w’ood, whose boughs were here 
and there decorated w'ith shreds of vai'ious 
coloured cloth, ofi'erings of the traveller to the 
forestdiviiiity fur protection agaiustevil spirits, 
lie adds, in a note, that the same practice is 
described by Pai’k as existing in Africa, 
The mahoinedans of the south of Asia believe 
in spirits, aud in the science of dawat or 
exorcism, to which they have recourse to 
command the presence of genii or demons, 
who when it is required of them, cause any- 
thing to take place. The genii spirits are 
believed to reside in the lowest firmament, 
and possess the pow^er of rendering themselves 
visible to human beings in any form they 
please. The evil spirits are called shaitan. 
Tiie spirits of muhomedans are supposed to 
rest in the graves till the resuiTectiou ; on 
being laid in the grave, the two angels Nakir 
aud Muukir, interrogate the departed as to 
his life: dogs, women and horses are not 
allowed inside the burial ground. Aonually 
oblations culled Ooroos are offered in the name 
of Mahomed, or in the names of the Fir or 
spiritual guides, or in the names of the Walli 
or saints. Khajah Khiz^, a mahomedan 
saint often appears to travellera Iq different 
guises, but generally as an old man. The 
people of Sind believe in the Bijal-ul-gbaih t 
in the Jin or Genii; in Bhut, ghosts or 
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ditflenibodied spirits; ia Ghool, or demons 
of the wilderness : in Pari, fairies, and in 
Dey, Rakat and Pap, powerful deads, cor- 
rasponding with ' the Arab Marid.” The 
Dakan or Der, is the same as our witeh, 
usually an old woman, decrepid, poor, of 
humble family, and angry disposition. She 
has the power of turning men into beasts, 
killing cattle, flying to any distance on a tree 
by reciting a maud (magical formula) and 
mounting a hytena. Unlike the Arabian 
witch, she is, however, unable to ride a 
besom. The Bandh and Mann are frightful 
beings, half-female, half-hellish. They live in 
the hills and jungles where they frequently 
appear to travellers, are covered with hair 
like bears, have large pendant lips, and live 
on fruits and herbs. The Sliir is a creature 
that partakes of the satanic nature. He, 
generally speaking, appears like a low caste 
man, very dark, tall, and frightful : sometimes 
as a headless body. He lives in the makam, 
or burial ground, where he lights tires, and 
amuses himself by throwing the brands about, 
frightening folk by vociferating their proper 
names, or pursuing them ia the form of some 
beast. 'Hence the universal fear of approach- 
ing a burial ground by night. The shaitan 
(satan) curious to say, is only seen by learned 
and religious men, to them he appears as a 
young man of white complexion and handsome 
form which he can change at discretion. It 
is interesting to observe that in Sind, as nearly 
all the world over, popular superstition has 
created Marhun Machhi (mermen and mer- 
maids), by mistaking some kind of flsh 
for a human being. The science of Osteo- 
moncy is the Ilm-el-Aktaf (knowledge of the 
shoulder-blades) of the pagan Arabs and some 
Bedouin tribes of the present day, the II m- 
i-Shaneh of the Persians and Aflghans, and is 
known to the shepherd clans of Sindhis and 
Beluchis by the name of Phannia-jo-fannu. 
The instrument of divination is the scapula of 
a sheep divested of its muscles and integu- 
ments. The dorsum is considered. The Ilm- 
i-EIaf, or Palmistry, is common among mos- 
lems and hindoos, but better known in Cutch 
than in Sindh. The “ canons of true and 
catholic chiromancy” are much the same in 
Asia as in Europe, and the pages of Torre- 
blanca, or the notable volume which boasts 
Aristotle’s name, prove that the art is of purely 
oriental origin. The Sona-jo-Ilm, or know- 
ledge of omens, taken from the flight of birds, 
the appearance of beasts, and other similar 
phenomena, closely resembles the art of the 
Indian Thugs. The ^eluohis are considered 
great adepts in this branch of the occult 
aoiences, and the Sindhis have a short trea- 
tise upon the subject called Suagan-namo. 
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Isaiah viii, 12, says ** Neitherfearyetbeirfear, 
nor be afraid.” Superstitions of the groMest 
fype have always been known to take root 
and cling to India, after having been driven 
out of Europe and the greater part of Asia. 
The religious and social life of hindoos is but 
a reflection of superstition, in a great measure. 
Bishop Hebcr was right. To a native of India 
the famous “ePedo— quiaimpossibile,” of Ter- 
tullian is, in effect, the most conviucing siv 
gument after all. Friday night is a danger- 
ous one, fur these local ghosts go about intent 
on destruction. Each marsh has its unseen 
evil genius. The dryads of the wood are an 
evil company. The nymphs of the rushing 
streams delight to gaze upon the corpses of 
drowned men. In the south of the Madras 
presidency, especially, localized demons have 
exercised this mysterious, yet therefore not less 
potent, power for centuries. A man dies 
under the slightest exceptional circumstances 
— and lo I his spirit goes abroad ! It lurks in 
yonder hut, it crouches under yonder banyan 
tree. It must be propitiated with plantains 
or fruit, rice or sweet toddy. There is an 
English ghost in Tinnevelly. It is the ghost 
of a certain gallant captain who died in the 
storming of the Travancore lines early in the 
19th century. Mortally wounded, and retreating 
to the northwai'd, his body was left behind 
by his affrighted servants. The poor man 
breathed his last near a village in which, 
latterly, a Mission of the 0. M. S. has been 
established, and which is called Gospel town, 
•Suviseshapuram in the vernacular. The 
dead man, nflei' his death, was deifled by the 
simple instincts of the neighbouring Shanars. 
He has a rude hut to his honour. And the 
offerings which appease him are brandy 
and cheroots. He may be invoked. His 
opinion may be elicited. — Rajattlian, Fo/.ii, 
p. 662; Burtons Sindh, pp. 175, 176, 189, 
194 ; Ward's View of the Hindoos, Vol.\\,pp. 
140-7 ; Forbes' Ras Mala or History of 
Ouzerat, Vol. ii, pp. 378-80, 386-87 ; Sir 
John Lubbock's' Origin of Civilization. 

SPIliULA, a genus of molluscs of the 
family Spirulidae. There are three recent 
species. 

SPITI, a British province, forming portion 
of the Ladak country, comprises the whole 
valley of the Spiti river. Its mean area is 
1,900 square miles, and mean elevation of its 
inhabited parts 12,986 feet. The inhabitants 
of Spiti trade with their neighbours on 
the other side of the Himalaya ; the exports 
are wool, borax, salt, and blankets ; and the 
imports are articles from the plains, and a 
great deal of iron. In Spiti, in the N. W. 
Himalaya, when a person dies, the body ia 
sometimes buried, or burnt or thrown into 
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tifi/e, tir «nt into small pieces and burnf^ 
^aiimoiiitHras aro made over the body to tJie 
departed spirit, such as do not ti'ouble yoor- 
: self, yon cannot enter it (meaning the dead 
body,) in summer it quickly becomes coiTupt, 
in winter it fteeaes and is too cold for you. 
Spiti has a peculiar importance as being the 
only portion of British territoy bordering on 
Chinese Tibet. Spiti forms a valley in 
the extreme north-east angle of British India, 
the inhabited portion is said to have an ele- 
vation of nearly 12,986 feet. The valley of 
Spiti .was annexed principally with the view 
of preventing the evils which would result 
from allowing a foreign territory to intervene 
between the districts of Kangra, &c., and the 
wool-producing Valle 3 's beyond. Spiti is ap- 
proached, says Captain Hay, from our own 
territories and Kanawar, by six different 
routes, and from Ladakh and Tartary by 
three routes, through the two chains of moun- 
tains ; many of the pusses are at groat eleva- 
tions, varying from 14,000 to 18,000 feet. 
Spiti is bounded on the north by the Parang 
range, separating it from Ladakh to the north- 
east by inaccessible mountains ; on the east, 
a valley called Kurateetakpo separates it from 
Chinese Tartary, on the south and west, it is 
enclosed by the portions of the snowy range, 
dividing it from Bishahr, Kulu, and Lahoul. 
The Ghoput is a hill-breed of horses of the 
Himalaya mountains, generally small, strongly 
made, hard-mouthed, and sometimes almost 
unmanageable. In ascending hill faces, or 
passing along the declivities of mountains, it 
is best to let them have their own way, for 
in an intricate passage they often show more 
sagacity than the rider ; their common pace 
is a kind of amble, and they stop every now 
and then to breathe, when no application of 
the whip will move them ; they are sure- 
footed, and sometimes halt at the edge of a 
precipice, to the terror of the rider ; they are 
not so quick in ascending hills asthe l(»w country 
horses, but they descend with double the 
speed, and endure great fatigue. The ghoont, 
tliPngh a useful animal, seldom carries any 
burden but a man, tlie total number in Spiti 
is 295 ; they are bred chiefly for sale. They 
have two breeds, one a small ghoont, never 
above 12 hands high, peculiar to the country ; 
and the other a large breed, from 15 to 13^ 
hands high, is bought from the Chinese, and 
usually comes from Choomoortee, for a 
Chinese ghoont two years old they give a 
Spiti ghoont four years old. All are equally 
hardy and kept out the whole winter, except 
the yearlings, which are housed. During 
winter the ghoont live on the roots of the 
stunted bushes, and are very expert at scrap- 
.ing snow from off diem with their fore- 


feet. The breed of ghoont mightbe hiqfirotitid 
with a little care. Many 'are kiiled during 
winter by wolves and leopards. < A liquor is 
distilled in Spid from barley, and ciaiied 
“ Chang,” and is sold atSOputtabs for the rupee. 
A “ puttah” is a liquid measure of 2 seers ■■ f 
of a pucka seer. “ They consume,” writes 
Captain Hay, ** large quantities, and one man 
is said to drink on occasions of festivity as 
much as four puttahs.” *' Chang” can be 
made from other grains besides barley, that 
made from rice is superior, the wealthier 
classes in Spiti, &c., use a weak spirit, 
called nrak which is distilled from. rice. 
The Spiti river, rises near the Boralacfaa 
pass, the ranges to the north are 20,000 
feet. Spiti is in 5 kothee or sub-divisions, 
each underaGyntpo orelder . — Powelts Hand- 
book, Econ. Prod., Panjab, Vol. i, pp. 
124-25, 312 ; Capt. Gerrardts Account of 
Knnawar, p. 112. See India, Ladak, Mary til 
or Lowland. 

SPITZEN, Ger. Lace. 

SPIUG, Hind. Aruudinaria falcata. 
SPIZAETCS ALBOGULARI8, Tickell. 


Limnaetus kienierii. j Spizaetus limnaetiis, Hvrtf. 

The race of these birds in the Dehkanand 
Ceylon are I'atber more crested originating 
the Sp. cristatellus, of authors . — Tenncnts 
Sket. Nat. Hist., p. 245. 

SPIZAETUS MILVOIDES, Jerd. Syn. 

of Aqnila pennnta, Gmel. 

SPIZAETUS NIPALENSIS, Hodgson. 
Peculiar, so far as previously observed, to tho 
Himalu^'a. 

SPIZALAUDA, see Mirafra. 

SPLINT COAL, see Coal. 

SPOGEL SEED, Plantago ispaghula. 

' Fuslian, Oa. 

Ispagul, P»B8. 

Ispoghul verei, Tau. 


Ar. 


Buzr kaluna, 

Barz-katuui, „ 

Buzth kotuna, „ 

Eaubgul, Ispagul, Hind. 

The seed of the plant Plantago ispaghula, 
grown in the upper provinces of India, Guae- 
rat, Persia, &c. The seeds are of a very cooling 
nature, and foim a rich mucilage with boiling 
water, wliicii is much used by native practi- 
tioners, and occasionally by European medical 
men in India, in cases with inflammation of 
mucous membranes. The seeds met with in 
Bombay are brought from the Persian Gulf, 
Guzerat and Sonmeeanee. In India the 
Plantago ispaghula is cultivated during the 
cold season for the seeds, the seeds are used as 
an emollient and light article of diet for con- 
valescents. In making a decoction of Ispa- 
ghool take of Ispaghool seeds two dratdims, 
distilled water one pint. Boil and strain ; 
this preparation is a simple demulcent. That 
of Ispaghool is used iu dysenteries, and wot 
recommended by Mr. Twiniug.—.^’oiilAiMr; 
0'8kaugkne»typ,6l0. 
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BJMmOM KAH&IFBEA. 


jm. The Hog-plum 
tribe of plants compiMsing 2 genera, 7 apeciee, 
viz., 6 epondias, 1 poupartia. 

SPONDIAS ACUMINATA, RoxB. 

Ambut, Duk. 

A moat elegant middle sized tree, with shin* 
iiig leaves. It grows on the western side of 
India, being sufficiently common in all the 
Bombay forests, both coast and inland. The 
.wood, in its natural state, is not of any value, 
butcould becreosoted with advantage. — Roxb.^ 
FL Ind,^ Vol. iif p. 453 ; Drs. Gibson and 
Riddell. 

SPONDIAS AMARA, ham. Syn. of Spon- 
dias mangifera, Pers. 

SPONDIAS DULCIS, is much cultivat- 
ed in the Society Islands. Introduced into 
Bombay. In Fiji, /ri, it yields a kind of Hog- 
plum, Riddell. 

SPONDIAS ELLIPTICA, Rottl. Syn. of 
Buchanania latifoiia. 

SPONDIAS MANGIFERA, Pers., Roxb., 
W. ^ A., Vol. i, p. 173. 


Spondias amara, Lam. 

„ amra, Ham. 

„ panic ulata, Roxb, 


Mangifera pinnata, Keen. 
Poupartia mangifera, Bl. 
Condondoug of Humph. 


Amra, Beno. 

Ambalam, 

Kan-am, BomB/VY. 

Ky-wm, Bubm. 

Bahamb, Chenab. 

Jnngli am, Duk. 

Wild mango tree, Enq. 
Hog plum tree, m 

Amra, Hind. 

Ambalam, „ 

Amb, Mahb. 

Ambalam, Malsal. of 
Kbeede. 

Kat ambalam, Maleal. i 
A mrataca, Sans. | 

This is a large 
mountains, but as a 


Canana amra, Sans. 

.diliubfe-rsella, Singh. 

Kot>dong-dong of Rumpb. 
Kat<mavu, Tam. 

Kat maaam maram, „ 
Mini-niangi maram, „ 
Kat mavu, 

Ambara, 

Amra, 

Ambala chettu, 

•Ivuru mamidii 
Pita vrikshamu, 

Amatum, 

Adavi mamidi 
Ambud’ha ? 

tree in the Coromandel 
cultivated plant, it is 


Tku 


Ur”a. 


email. It flowers in the hot season. It grows 
in various parts of India, in some, as in Gan- 
jam and Gumsur, is sufficiently common. It 
there has a straight trunk and attains an ex- 
treme height of 30 feet, with a circumference 
df 2i feet, and its height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, is 7 feet. 
The wood is soft and of little or no use, ex- 


cept for firewood. From wounds made into the 
bark, in the beginning of the hot season, very 
large quantities of a transparent juice issue, 
which soon hardens into a mild insipid gum, 
like gum-arabic. The fruit got its name from 
its resemblance to a mango, but it is harsh 
and little deserving of notice : on the Ma- 
labar coast, the root is considered as em- 
meoagogue ; the bark is supposed to be of use 
in dyeentei'ic aflfections and a decoction of the 
wood serviceable in gonorrhoea. The Karens 
have a. tradition that in those golden days 
when God dwelt with men, all nations came 
hafiare him <» a certain day, each with an 


oil 


offering from fhe fruits of their land, and tiie 
Karens selected the bog plup for their 
oblation ; which gave sneh offence, that God 
cursed (he Karen nation and placed it lowest 
among all the nations by wh<Hn ^ey are 
surrounded. The fruit is eaten raw when 
ripe, and befoi'e ripe is pickled, put into cur- 
ries, made into tarts, &c. The fruit wbmi 
fully ripe is of a pale yellow color of a plea- 
sant flavour, but a little too acid. The sour 
leaves are used in chatney^. — Ainslie, p, 221, 
222; Box6., Vol. ii, p. 451 ; PVight a$td Ar- 
nott, Vol. i, p. 173 ; Voigt, p. 143 ; Capt, 
Macdonald ; Mr. Jaffrey ; Drc. Riddell ; Jfo- 
Clelland ; Mason ; Kohde, MSS . ; Col. Lake ; 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, Punjab plants ; Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, Asiatic Researches, Vol. iv, 
p. 284. 

SPONDIAS PANICULATA, Roxb. Syn. 
of Spondias mangifera, Pers. 

SFONDYLUS, a geuus of molluscs: the 
species called Bpondylus regius is so rare 
that only three broken shells exist in Europe. 

SPONGE. 

Isfauj : Isfenj, Ar. 

T.ok-tsa-ya, Buku. 

Hai-jung : Shwni. 

p’au-uyen, Chin. 

Ling-siau-kwa, „ 

Esponge, Vr. 

Sohwamm, OxR. 

Mna-badul, Gitz., Hind. 

Sponges from the coasts of Asia Minor and 
Syria are dived for by the people of Calymuos, 
Clialee, Syrae and other islands near Bhodes. 
In May a little fleet of caiques set sail from 
Calymnos manned by the greater part of the 
able-bodied of the male population and they 
return in the autumn and sell to tbeir richer 
townsmen who trade in sponges, and these are 
despatched to Trieste, Syria or Smyrna. A 
diver can descend to thirty fathoms and 
remain for 3minntes. A caustic fluid at the root 
of the sponge is apt to cause ulcers. They 
ai'e cleaued and dried in the fields, and then 
filled with sand to ensure equality of sales. 
Numerous species are known, with soft porous 
bodies, traveraed by tortuous canals ; but the 
officinal sponge is imported from the Mediter- 
ranean and Bed Sea; some of the coarser 
kind from the West Indies. Those of the 
British seas would probably answer equally well 
for burning. When collected, sponge contains 
numerous small fragments of corals and mi- 
nute shells, from these it must be freed before 
it can be used. Sponge is composed of gela- 
tine and coagulated albumen. When • bum^ 
its ashes give carbon, and some siiex, car- 
bonate and phosphate of lime, carbonate of 
soda, chloride and iodide of sodium, bnunide 
of magnesia, with a little oxide of iron. 
That known as Turkey sponge, the Spoor 
gia officinalis of Linntens, of the mta- 
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Spunga, 

It. 

Uniwatta, 

Jap. 

Spongia offioinalia 
HalispoDgia, 

1 Lat. 

Bunga-karang, 

MaIiAT. 

Abar-murdah, 

PXBS. 

Esponja, 

Sr. 



spoxfiiti SFoiimsrd Binra-ALO. , 

i»l order SpoD){i«e, is the peculiar skeletoo, thesea.— iVetcton’slieoant;^. 2I|S; 
whole, aad is produced in southern and eastern Royh ; jPtpitter, pp. U6>121 ; Madras JSafi 
eeas, though imported into Great Britain Jur. Rep, 

from Turkey. The imports are in cases, SPONGE TREE^ Eno. Vachellia far- 
each contaiuing about SOO sponges of various nesiana, W. Sf A. 

siaes, averaging in value about o5s. per pound. SPONGIA, a genus of Zoophytes, from 
The following imports took place into Liver- which as also Calaspongia and Halispongh^ 
pool in the years the sponges are obtained. 

18.51 .. . .95 cases. 1854. . . . 163 cases. SPONGIA OFFICINALIS, see Sponged 

1852.. ..175 „ 1855 146 „ 8PONGITE.®, see Corallinacea. 

185.4.. . .110 ,„ SPONIA ? Npccics ? 

Sponge is a zoophyte, a word made from Telia kakamuslitee, Tib, of Ciroars. 

the Greek Cwov animal, and 0 vtov a plant. Captain Beddome says that this appears to 
The characteristic example of this creature beCeltiswightii of Wight’slcones, andhasone 
is to be seen in the coral, and the best authors of the hardest woods he had ever met with— 
divide them into light coloured and well worthy of attention.— 

i. — Protozoa, including Infusoria, Forarai- Captain Beddome. 

nifera, and Spongiadae. SPONIA ORIENT ALTS, Voigt, 

ii. — Polypifera, including the Hydr», Ser- Papyrus sphserica, Kampf. 

tularia and Peiiiiatularia. Celtis oriontalis, Roxb^ FL Ivd, 

iii. — Echiuodermata or Sea-urchins and Star Chicolee, , Beno. I Moral! chettn. Tea. 

fishes. Jeebun, * „ | Bndu muru, „ 

TheProtozoa class of Zoophytes, are divided A small erect tree of Ceylon, the Coroman- 

into Rhizopoda and Infusoria. The Amibse, del coast, common along the foot of the ghauts, 
Foraminifera and Noctiluo.se, are three ordersof ““d occuiTing in the Keunery forests, Salsette, 
Rhizopoda. The Infusoria exist in all waters, in Nepaul, Bengal, Sylhet and Assam. Rox- 
They aresaid to have 71 species. The Ganges says I*- is Jieither useful nor ornamental, 

annually transports them to the ocean, to Voigt mentions that the tinder bai‘k consists 
the extent of six or eight times the size numerous reticulated fibres, and forms a 
of the great pyramid of Egypt. And the natural cloth used by the Garrow race, and 
waters at a depth of 22,000 feet between the that its leaves are used for polishing horn.— - 
Philippines and Marianne Isles, yielded 116 Roxb. FI. Ind., ii, p. 65 ; Voigt, p. 294 ; 
species. Polypifera, the polypi, correspond Andh, ; Mr. IV. Jacob. 

with the Polype of science and the Acalephous SPONIA WIGH Til, Planch. 

zoophytes of Cuvier. In nearly all the polype, Marni, Bzas. | Kanghi, TJuballa. 

the sexes are separate. They are arranged A small tree, found very sparingly in the 
into the classes. Sponge, Alcyonidse, Zoau- Siwalik tract up to the Beas, and occurring 
tharia, Discophora and Cteuophora. The also in the Salt Range, occasionally west of 
sponge animal lives at the bottom of the the Jumna, in some parts of India its exceed- 
sea, and consists of a mass of light elastic ingly harsh rough leaves are employed to 
tissue. Nearly three hundred species are polish wood and born. — Dr. J, L. Stewart's 
known, amongst them are the Feather, Fan, P. Plants, p. 210 ; PowelVs Hand-book. 
Bell, Lyre, Trumpet, Distaff, Peacock, Tail SPOOKDIER VAN MEN ADO or the 

and Neptune’s Glove sponge. River sponges Ghost animal of Menado, which is adapt- 

are irregular sandy masses, piled on plants and ed for climbing in trees, being provided 
solid bodies in fresh water. The sea sponge with sharp-nailed toes on its four legs, 
is found in the Mediterranean, Red Sea and The animal is about eight inches high, covers 
Mexican Gulf, attached to rocks, at from 5 to ed with greyish hair, has large flabby ears, 
25 fathoms deep. The Syrian fishermen piercing eyes, and a long thin tail on which 
fish for sponges from June to October. In the hair stands out at right angles, 
the Red Sea, the Arabs dive for them and SPOROTRICHUM, Dry Rot. 

sell them in Egypt and at Aden. The SPORTING BUFFALO. In the thick 

Spongia, Calcispongia, Halispongia and Spon- forests which cover the Passdun Corle, to the 
gella constitute a group of which the consti- east and south of Caltnra, the natives of Cey- 
tnent structure is known. The Geodia, Ion use the sporting bufiblo to assist in huiit- 
Casloptychium, Siphonia, Myrmecium, Scy- ing deer and wild hogs. A bell is attached to 
phia, Eudea, Halirrhoa, Happalimus, Cnemi- its neck, and a box or basket with one side 
dium, Jerea and Tethium constitute another open is securely strapped on its back. This 
group, depending on characters of surface and at nightfall is lighted by flambeaux of wax, 
general figure. Sponge is gathered from the and the bufialo bearing it, is driven sloirly 
rocks of Viza^patam, at about T2 feet below into the jangle. The huntsmen, with tiieir 
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BnOKGS. 

ifowKog k«ep dose under the dnrkened 
side, MM as it moves slowly onwards, the 
wild animals, startled by the sound, and 
bewildered by the light, steal cautiously 
towards it iu stupified fascination. Even 
snakes, Tennent was assured, will be attracted 
by this extraordinary object, and the leopard 
also falls a victim . to curiosity. — Tennent' s 
Sketches of Nat. Hist., p. 55. 

SPOTTED DEER OF INDIA, Chitra, 
Sanbobit ; and Chittal, Hindi of Continen- 
tal India and Southern Mahrattu country of 
the Malayan peninsula, is the Axis maculata 
of Gi'ay and Ham. Smith and the Cervus 
axis of Ei*xleben and Elliot. 

SPOTTED HEMLOCK, Enox. Conium 
macu'latnm. 

SPOTTED HOGDEER, of Hodgson, 
Axis manniatus. Ham, Smith, Gray. 

SPRAT. TheBristle-finned sprat, Setipinna, 
a small fish of the herring tribe is found in 
Burmah seas. It is, however, easily distin- 
guished by a long filament or bristle, which 
is attached to each pectoral fin. This and 
another species are often called sprats by 
Europeans, and they belong to the same tribe. 
—Mason. 

SPREADING CYPRESS, see Ever- 
greens. 

SPREADING HOGWEED, Boerhaavia 
diandria, Boerhaavia tuberosa, Boerhaavia 
procumbens. 

SPRENGEL, author of Sy sterna Vegeta- 
bilium. 

SPRENGER, a medical Officer of the 
Bengal army. A philologist, who contri- 
buted much to illustrate Persian and Arabic 
literature. 

SPRINGS. The Tenasserim Pi'ovinces 
are well supplied with hot springs ; and some 
of them are probably not inferior in their 
medicinal qualities to the fashionable Spas of 
Europe and America. Though their waters 
have never been subject to any minute analysis, 
yet we know there is a great variety iu the 
properties of difierent springs. TJiey may 
be arranged in three different classes,— car- 
bonated, sulphureous, and saline. 

Carbonated Thermal Springs — The hot 
springs on the Ataran, according to Dr. Heifer’s 
description, belong to the carbonated class. 
They are situated within two miles of the old 
town of Ataran, and Dr. Heifer thus writes : 
“ There ai’e ten hot springs or rather hot 
water ponds, of which I could only examine 
the nearest, as the access to the others was 
through deep water at 1 30* Fahrenhei t. This 
one. was a semi-circnlar pond about fifty feet 
in oircumfei*ence. In one place it was thirty- 
five fieet deep. The quantity of carbonic acid 
which the springs evolve, seems to render the 
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neighboorhood peealiarly adapted to rapport 
vegetable life. The ground aronnd the spring 
is strongly impregnated with iron, and the 
water which runs over the ochre mud has a 
strong styptic taste. * The springs on the 
Ataran approach in their composition nearest 
to the celebrated waters of Tosplita. Their 
medical properties would render them excel- 
lent remedies iu a*number of diseases : liver 
complaints would find a powerful remedy in 
them. If Amherst should be selected as a 
resort for invalids, the hot springs on the 
Ataran could easily be turned to advantage. 
In a direct line, they would be only four or 
five hours distant, and a road could be cut 
through the country without difficulty, so 
that patients could be removed there and 
bathe in loco.” Dr. Morton found on analy- 
sis, that the waters contain a considerable 
quan.tity of calcareous matter, and that the 
tufa, which it deposits on the border of the 
springs, is a carbonate of lime. They appear 
to arise from the mountain limestone, and thus 
to hold a geological position similar to that of 
the hot springs of Great Britain, most- of 
which rise from strata below the coal, and 
hence from, or through, the limestone. 

Sulphureous Thermal Springs. — About 
fonr miles below Matah at the forks of the 
Tenasserim and a few miles north of the 
latitude of Tavoy, there are hot springs 
highly charged with sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, so readily recognized by its smell which 
is precisely that of the washings of a gun- 
barrel ; the odour in both instances being pra- 
duced by this same gas. All the stones in 
the springs are of a bright brass-colour, pro- 
duced apparently by the deposition of the 
sulphur ; and although the virtues of these 
waters are hidden from roan, they appear to 
be well-known to the beasts of the forest. 
To judge from the tracks around in themorn- 
ing, the most incongruous parties held hei*e 
every night. The delicate little tread of 
the chevrotain and barking deer, are seen 
side by side with the massive steps of the 
elephant and rhinoceros ; and the tiger, and 
the leopard seem to lay aside their fierceness, 
and peaceably walk away satisfied with a 
draught of the much coveted beverage. Dr. 
Heifer said these springs belonged to “ the 
class of sulphureous mineral waters, tinged 
slightly with chalybeate, like the water of 
Brighton.” Their heat above the atmosphere 
is not great. Mr. Bennett at a recent visit, 
found the thermometer to rise in the hottest 
spring to only 119*. They rise from the 
slate rocks, like the warm springs of a con- 
siderable part of Germany. 

Saline Thermal Springs. — On the margin 
of the granite range east of Tavoy, either 
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Mar thd Jubotioo of the elate bod i^ranitei or 
in f^ranite itsellf is a series of the hottest 
ffprings in the proTinnes. I have visited, says 
Mr. -Mason, four or five in a line of fifty or 
sixty miles, and found them uniformly of a 
' saline character. Around one nearly east of 
Tavoy, the stones are covered with an efflore- 
scence resembling epsom or glauber salt. 
Mr. Bennett found the thermometer in this 
spring, to rise to 144*. Major McLeod visit- 
ed one of the series at Palonk, and writes : 
“There are two spots where the springs 
show themselves. One immediately on the 
right bank of the river, and another two or 
tliree minutes’ walk to the north-east inland. 
There must be 30 or 40 bubbling up along a 
line of about 50 feet by 20. The hottest 
was 196®, another 194°. No disagreeable 
smell or taste.” The hottest springs are at 
Pai, ten or fifteen miles north of those visited 
by Major McLeod, and according to Phillips 
they are hotter than any on record out of 
volcanic regions, with the questionable ex- 
ception of three springs in China, which, 
probably exceeded the temperature of the 
air from 70 to 120 degrees. The principal 
spring at Pai, — for there are several, — is in a 
little sandy basin in the midst of granite rocks 
on the margin of a cold-water stream, where 
it babbles up from three or four vents, and 
on immersing the thermometer into one, the 
mercury rises to 189®, within fourteen degrees 
of boiling-water. Its location is rather pecu- 
liar, not being in a valley like the others, 
but on the side of a hill more than a thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and surrounded 
by large masses of coarse grained granite 
rocks, which seem to have been detached from 
the summit above. 

The districts, richest in mineral waters, 
appear to be the Teuasserim provinces. 

A mineral spring occurs in theSaugurtalook, 
Nuggur division of Mysore. A district round 
Hazareebaugh stretching in almost every di- 
rection for about 130 miles, in many places 
literally teeming with hot springs, the upper 
part of the Julluudur Doab, or rather the 
'hills beyond its northern boundary, the Salt 
Bange and Northern and Western Sind ; 
next is the Concan, and, though not to be 
compared with any of the foregoing, the 
penina nlo of Guzerat. Sulphurous springs 
appear to be pretty equally diffused : several 
in Hazareebaugh, some in the Nerbudda, 
eome in the Concan and Guzerat, some in 
Sind and the Salt Bange, many at the base of 
the Himalaya, and in the upper part of the 
JullundurDoab. Only one has been noticed in 
the Madras presidency, (Chittoor is scarcely 
an exception to this,) and no true one in Te- 
nasserim. The great majority of them are 
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thermal. The most fieqoent of aQ a^jilsar 
to be the hot springs witbodt any very 
strong mineral impregnatioa, which are so* 
abundant in the Tenasserim provinces and 
in the Hazareebaugh districts, in some parts 
of the Himalaya, in the Concan, also in Sind^ 
where, as in many other places, an impr^ 
nation with carbonate ot lime is ccxnmon. 
One or two such have been found in Rajpoo- 
tana and the Dekhan. 

The Sulphuretted Spring at Chauneb is 
only twenty miles from the terminus, and 
about three miles off the Gi'and Trunk Road. 
It is prettily situated, not far from the Pa- 
chete hills, and there is a colliery near. ■ But 
there is a much more abundant and hotter 
one called Tauloie, on the banks of the Da- 
mooda, two or three miles off. Those at 
I Bum fiuklesir are about fifteen miles from 
Muugulpore and the same distance from 
Sooree : they are further off the high road, 
but ore more powerful and abundant. The 
hot spring at Lakurakoonda is not far off, and 
there is said to be another near at Hisshun. 
The elevation of all them may be about 300 
feet above the sea level. Of these places. 
Bum Buklesir, is particularly deserving of 
an early investigation, for no analysis of its 
waters has yet been made. There are four 
or five springs, the temperature at least of 
the hottest, which is 162*, exceeds that of 
the most popular springs of the kind, Aix la 
Chapelle, or Bareges and Cauterets in the 
Pyrenees. During the four cold weather 
months the climate is probably not inferior 
to that of any of those places in their short 
bath season. 

Doctor Gerard notices, a few mineral 
springs impregnated with salt, iron and alum, 
that may possess medicinal virtues, and the 
famous wells of Zungsum, at the meeting of 
the Spoetee and Paiati rivers, 4 miles north 
of Shealkhur, where inscriptions in the Tar- 
tar language on tablets of stone describe 
the particular virtues of each spring, are 
scarcely beyond the limits of Kunawur. 

Within two days’ sail of the port of Kur- 
rachee, within a hundred yards of the sea, 
commences the group of mud volcanoes known 
by the name of the Koop of rajah Rama 
Chuudi'a, believed to be of divine origin, and 
to be possessed of miraculous virtues. - Three 
of these were visited by Captain Hart ; a 
fourth was seen by him at a distance, and 
they are said to be veiy numerous, and to 
extend some way along the shpre, and far 
into the interioi*. About two miles from the 
wells of Tilook Pooree, three hills, of ex- 
tremely light-coloured earth,rise abruptly fioiu 
the plain. The centre hill is conical, slightly 
flattened and divided at the top : it is about 
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400 ibM high : itosoathern and western sides 
Mie naore precipitous than the others. The 
second of ^e group is about half the height 
of the first ; the two are connected by a 
causeway about fifty yards in length. The 
third covers a greater area than either ; its 
apex seems destroyed or broken off, other* 
wise the characteristics of the three closely 
resemble each other. They are all indented 
at the base with numerous chasms and fissures, 
which run into the interior, and their sides 
are stroked from the summit down as if with 
sluices of mud or water overflowing from the 
crater. A basin of liquid mud about thirty 
yards in diameter occupies the whole summit 
of the largest of the three. Air bubbles and 
jets of mud arise from the basin continually, 
the semi'fluid mass within being constantly 
disturbed by them. The whole summit of 
the hill is crusted over with caked mud. The 
same appearances almost exactly are present- 
ed by . the craters of the two other hills, — 
with this difiei'encc, that in the case of one 
of them the mud was said to rise and fall, 
occasionally overflowing the crater, some- 
times sinking in it above 15 feet. A fourth 
hill, similar to those just described, occurs at 
some six miles off. The water and mud all 
round is salt. The ground at the base 
of the hills is full of cracks and rents. The 
same volcanic agency, most probably, which 
gives rise to the hot springs of Peer Muggen, 
that supply the famous crocodile tank, feeds 
or stimulates the mud volcanoes. Abund- 
ance of brimstone is found at no great distance, 
and one eminence some twelve miles off is 
known by the name of the sulphur mountain.” 
Capt. Bobertson describes the whole district, 
for an area of probably not less than 1,000 
square miles, from the Hara range westward as 
covered with mud cones, active or quiescent. 
He spent a fortnight amongst them in 1 849 
and could discover no particular day on 
which they were unusually affected : Captain 
Hart had been told that on Monday they were 
more active than they were on other days. 
There is an aperture in the rock three inches 
in diameter, from which, until of late years, a 
jet of flame used to issue ; it was called the 
peii’s fire by the natives, and is believed to 
have become extinguished on some infidel 
having bathed in the neighbouring well. 

There is a very copious hot and sulphurous 
spring at Gurrumab or hot well, in the Bolan 
Pass, about 200 miles to the northward. 

The area of the volcanic field of Beila has 
never been precisely determined : it extends 
some fifty or sixty miles inland, and at least 
three times as much along shore. 

Vaypi island on the north side of Cochin, it 
is said rose from out the sea in the year 1341 : 
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the date of its appearance is determined by its 
having given rise to a new era amongst the 
hiudoos, called Fuduvepa, or the new intro- 
duction. Contemporaneously with the ap- 
pearance of Vaypi the waters, which during 
the rainy season were discharged from the 
ghaut, broke through the banks of the chan- 
nel which usually confined them, overwhelmed 
a village, and formed a lake and a harbonr so 
spacious that light ships could anchor Where 
dry land formerly prevailed ” 

Some of the thermal springs, as the Seela- 
kand, at Monghyr, the water of which is 
highly prized and often carried on long voy- 
ages, are probably slightly carbonated, and 
observers talk of Indian springs effervescing, 
for instance the so-called chalybeate at Ban- 
galore. 

There are hot springs in Ladak, Nepaul, 
and Sikkim, at Uchebul in Cashmere, and 
hot sulphur springs near Kajourie, in Goolab 
Sing’s territoiy. 

The thermal springs of the southern Concan 
do not appear to be powerful, and they have 
no advantage as to climate. 

At the Lukkee Puss, hot springs appear to be 
of exactly the same description as those at Peer 
Muggen their position in all likelihood due to 
volcanic influences of comparatively recent ex- 
istence. The hot springs of Peer Muggen, 
attain a temperature of from 100 to 160, and 
yield a very copious discharge. The w'ater 
is perfectly pure, and fertilises the soil around. 
The hot spring takes its name from Peer 
Muggen, a mahomedan saint, whose shrine is' 
close by. The coincidence of the sound with 
the designation given to the long-snouted 
crocodile (muggur) has led to the inference 
that it was Peer Muggur, the crocodile saint. 
The crocodiles in the tank are of the kind 
called Garial : they are precisely similar to 
those of the Nile and Ganges. One of the 
tanks contains nearly 2U0 crocodiles : there is 
a spring at no great distance which affords 
large deposits of sea salt. At Hinglaj, 
are a sei'ies of mud volcanoes, very simi- 
lar in point of form to those of Chedoo- 
ba, along the sea board of Los, and now 
in great activity. Here there is no appear- 
ance whatever of there ever having been any 
eruption of lava. 

Almost all strongly carbonated springs in 
other parts of the world are found in the 
neighbourhood of extinct volcanoes, as in 
Auvergne, the Rhine provinces, the Caucasus, 
or near active ones as at Ischia, they are 
scarcely to be looked for in India. Hot 
springs are not necessarily indices of volcanic 
action ; they are most common at points of 
great displacement of strata, pr at the junction 
of stratified and unstratified rocks. 
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1. iSulfhuretted Mineral Springs. 

Malacca, thermal, Ward. 

Sprinfzr, 27 miles N. from Hazareebagh, thermal— 
B. H. Wilson. 

Bum Buklesir, thermal, 13 miles, W, and S. of 
Booree in Bheerbhoom. — Sherurill. 

Jorya Booree, not far from Chaunch, near meeting 
of Barakiir and Damooda rivers, thermal— 0/d^m. 
Tantloie, near it, on other side Damooda, thermal 
Tata Pani, Sirgoojah, Chota Nagpore, thermal. — 
Breton. 

2 springs at N. base of Maha Deo mountains, Ner* 
b u dd a, thermal . — Spilsburp . 

Well at Gwalior. — Col, Tod. 

Below Landour. — Murray. ^ 

i\t Sonah, 30 miles from Delhi, thermal — Ludlow. 
At Lousah, in moorpore.-^^Marcadieu. 

At Bishisbt, in Kiilloo, thermal — Gerard. 

In the Bukh Ravine Salt Range, thermal --Pltmg, 
At Jubba in Salt Range, 10 miles K. of Indus, do. 
Chihalee Pass, W. of Indus below Kalibag, do. 
Mittah near Esau Kail, W. bank of Indus, do. 
Peer Mungal and Guzoo Peer in Sind, thermal. — 
Major Balcer and Lieut. MeLagan. 

At Lukkee Pass, near Sehwaii, thermal— 

Within high watermark in Ka tty war. — Sandwich. 
Temple of Somnath in Giizerat. —Col, Tod. 

Arowlee in the Concan, thermal— /Iwnccrn. 

At Bhadrachelliim on the Godavery, thermal — 
lieyne : Malcolmson. 

At Chittoor, slightly thermal — Hardy, 

2. Saline. 

Several springs at Sooroojkoond near Belcii ppeo and 
Burkutta, Grand Trunk Road. — Sherwlll and Booker^ 
thermal 

Tevah in Kangara district. — Marcadien, 

Mukhdoor llusheed in Multan. — Edgeworth, 
Shahpore near Jhung. — Neelmaduh Mooherjee. 
Lahard Kbad on Sutlej above Roopur. — Wade. 
Universal throughout Salt Range.— 

Siimoondur and Kullur khar lakes in Salt Range P 
— Fleming. 

Doozeekoostuck, Sind, thermal.-- Viccary. 

Ooch, Sind. — F*f;ra7’y. 

Lnkkee Pass. — Gibson. 

Well at Banda ?—Prin«rp, 

Near Hyderabad Deccan.- 
a. brine. 

Sambher lake ? 

Many springs in Salt Range.— iFVemiw^. 

Old spring near Jeypore in Assam ? 

Brine springs in Becaneerand Jessulmere, — Irvine, 
Cacbar Hills. 

Peer Muggen, Scinde. — Baker and McLagan. 
h. alkaline. 

Loonarlake, 50 miles from Jaulnah. — Malcolmson f 
At Mean Meer, and others in Punjab.— J5a<frfcZ;/. 
Kairi water, or Soda water wells in Ajraeer.— 
Irvine, 

Well at Jowali Mookhi ^•^Marcadieu. 

c, aluminous. 

Well below Landour.— ilf array. 

* d. iodine. 

Traces of iodine in well at Jowali Mookhi and 
Arlim in Kangra.— ilfarcadwM. 

Ditto, Thunga Bara near Hurripore.— Jfarcadicti. 
Strong iodide of potash well at Jawali, Mr. Marca- 
dieu states, that though bronchocele is very common 
in the district— the inhabitants of Jawali are exempt 
from it. — Mareadieu. 

t. litM. 

Mai^y in Murree hillsabove Rawul VmAee— ^Fleming. 
Peeth in Hala mountains, thermal— Ffccayy. 

Kyein ditto, thermal.— A. Young. 
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Near Sunjabund^ Kumool, thermal, (JfswMd) 
temperature decreasi^. 

/. silieious. 

Biirrare and Bbeem Bhand, Kiirruokpore Hills, 
thermal.— iS7terti7^ and M*Cletiand. 

Umhalla. 

Hot springs at Jiimmotrie, Gungotrie. 

Redarnath and Buddrinath in Gurhwal, valley of 
the Sutlej* 

Chalybeate at Nageonda. 

Springs and fountains have with most races 
been objects of worship, and continue to be so 
ill India. In the great majority of instances, 
they have been regarded by the natives of the 
country as emanations of a deity, and as ob- 
jects of worsh i p. Wherever there is a hot spring, 
there is pretty sure to be a temple, visited 
by pilgrims. Many waters have, however, 
been used medicinally. Some of those, which 
appear to be most resorted to, for their healing 
virtues, arc the springs at Malacca, those at 
Sonah near Delhi, where considerable build- 
ings have been erected for the convenience of 
bathers, at Munnee Karn, and at the Lukkee 
Pass. All of them are thermal, and except 
Munnee Karn, are sulphuretted, and natives 
have undoubtedly faith in them in certain 
cases. Such springs might easily at a small 
expense be made more extensively useful to 
natives. Europeans can scarcely be said to 
have ever made a fair trial of any of the 
mineral springs of India. 

The worship of springs and wells was 
practised by the followers of Baal, the Scy- 
thians and tlieir, descendants, but also by the 
Hindoos, the Chinese, the Moors, the Mahome- 
dans, the Celtic races and the Indian nations 
of North America. In England, under the 
reign of Canute and Edgar, edicts were pro- 
mulgated against venerating devils. The 
Irish Colts suspended pieces of linen to the 
branches of trees as preservatives against the 
geasa-dravidect, or sorceries of the Druids, to 
keep their cattle from epidemics and to obtain 
the favour of the davini maithe or fairies. 
The Irish peasants throw pieces of butter 
into Lough Cin as a preservation against the 
geasa dravidect. The fountain of Jobbar-na- 
Molcht at Tubrid, is one of the most cele- 
brated in Ireland and is resorted to on Satur- 
day to drink the water of the fountain. The 
Zunis of North America make annual offer- 
ings to the spirit of fountains. The Peru- 
vians and Mexicans, like the red Indians wor- 
shipped the sun, the moon, the stars, the earth, 
the fountains and the rivers. The Lares of 
the Peruvians were generally stones. — Jkfa- 
son ; Dr. S. R. Oswald^ M. D . ; Cat. M. 
E. of 1857. See Mineral springs, HotQ!). 
SPRUCE FIR, Exo. Abies smithiana, ifooir, 
SPUDUKEI, Hind. Microrhynchus nudU 
caulis. 
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SQUiBRBUS* 

North of AfricSy and the Levant, and one 
species occurs on the coasts of India. The 
bulbs are pear-shaped, and vary in size 
from that of the fist, to the compass of <a 
child’s head. The I'oot is vety nauseous, 
intensely bitter, acrimonious, and causing, 
infiammation when rubbed in the skin. As 
met with in the shops, squill is commonly in 
the form of the dried shreds of the root. . It 
is one of the most useful remedies in the 
materia McCulloch's Com. 2?ic., 

p. 1077 ; Faulkner. 

SQUILL, COUNTRY. Indian squill. 

Eiythronium indicum, Rot. \ Scilla indica, RojA. 

Nurriala SiNon 

Nurri vanj^ayum, Tam 
N iirri vnnjay\mi, 


rnsool, Inked, Ar. 

Junglie piaz, Ddk. , Ouz. 
Kanda; Junglie piaz.H INI>. 
Brytkroniuiu indicum Lat. 
Scilla indica, „ 

Poyaz-i-dhashtia, Pers. 


-Addivi-tella guddalu, Tel. 
Kanda, „ 


SQUILL. 

SPULMEl, PiTirj. Calotropis procera, JR. Br. 

SPUMA DI CERVOZIA, It. Yeast. 

SPUN, Hind. Picea webbiana. 

SPUNK, Eno. Amadou. 

SPURGE, Eno. Euphorbia lathyris. Eu- 
. pborbia tirucalli, Linn. 

SPURGE FLAX, Eno. Daphne gnidium. 

SPURGE OLIVE, Eno. Daphne mezcreum. 

SPURGE, TRIANGULAR, Eno. Syn. 
of Euphorbia antiquorum, Linn, 

SPURGEWORTS, Euphorbiacese. 

SPURSHANA, Sans., from sprish, to 
touch. 

SPYKERS, Dut. Nails. 

SPYUG, Hind., of Kanawar, Aruudinaria 
utiKs, bill bamboo. 

SQU ALUS BARB ATUS, or Watt’s Shark. 

See Fishes, Sharks. 

SQUALUS CARCH ARIAS, Linn, or 
White shark. Sec Fislies, Sharks. 

SQUAMIPINNES a family of fishes, ns 
under 

Fam. 8. — Squamipinnes. 

First Group. — C hietodontina. 

Oen. 67 Chsetodon, 5 Chelmo, 4 Hutnochue, 

30 Holacanthus, 1 Pomacanthus, 5 Scatuphagua, 

4 Ephippua, 1 Drepane, 1 Uypsinotus. 

Skcond Group. — S corpidina. 

Gen. 3 Scorpia, 1 Atypua. 

Third Group. — Toxotiua. 

Gen. Toxotea. 

The Squamipin nes, include the Chaetodons 
and other curious fishes, us tiie Coachmeu, 
the Horsemen and otluu's. 

SQUARE-STALkED VINE, Eno. Vitex 
quadrangularis. Wall., W. k A., W. Jc. 

SQUARE ISLAND, in the Straits of Singa- 
pore, a name of Barn island. 

SQUARE-HOLED COIN. Tempo, says 
Hodgson, is a hand-^ome copper coin, with a 
square hole in the centre for a string to pass 
tlu’ough ; when he arrived at Nagasaki he ob- 

wined aft,-wo tempo for one Mexire.i dollar. | jj. 

When he eft Japan m Oofcoher 1860 , the trea- i ^ * 

1 malabancus. ' ® • e ..-i 


The Indian squill, seilla indica, resembles 
the true B(|uill in medicinal virtues. Ainslie 
did not fiud the native medical practitioners 
employ it. Farriers are in the habit of usiu^ 
it, in conjunction with other articles, for 
horses, in cases of strangury and fever. It, 
grows in abundance in waste, sandy soils. — 
Ains. Mat. J/erf., p. 44. See Scilla. 

SQUILLA MACIILATA, see Stomapodn. 

SQUILLA STJLIFERA, see Stomapoda. 

SQUINANTIIUM, a species of rush called 
Sweet rush or Gamers hay, sometimes brought 
into China from Turkey and Arnl)ia, tied up 
in bundles about a foot long. The stalk, in 
shape and colour, resembles a barley straw. 
It is full of fungous pith, like the British 
rush, leaves like those of wheat. When iu 
perfection, it lias a hot, bitterish, not unplea- 
sant taste, and a very fragrant smell. It was 
formerly used in medicine. — Comp. .Descr. 
SQIJINE, also Esquine, Fr. China root. 
SQUIRRELS, belong to the genus Sciurus, 


8. elphinstoiiei. 
8. niacruroidets. 
8. Jiiacrourus. 
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Bury at Hakodate gave htty-one. — Iiudysons | s.imiximua. 
Nagasaki, p- 23. 

SQUASH GOURD, Cucurbita mnxitnii. 

Buck. See Cucuibitu melopepo. Vegetable 
marrow. 

SQUATABOLA HELVETICA (S. cin- 
erea; ‘Grey Plover.’) Circuit of northern 
region., Japan, Java, N. Guinea, Australia : 
tolerably common in India. 

SQUID, FLYING, LoUgo sagettutus. 

SQUILL. Scilla muritinia. 


S. lokriuli. 

8. barbui. 

8. curopscuB. 

S. laticaudatuB. 
8. lokrioldeB. 


8. palmarum. 

S. tristriatuB. 
S. layardit. 

8, BubliiieatuB. 

I 8. maclcllaiidi. 


Ansttl, An. 

Peu-luy -pa-dein. Bean. 

Sea onion, Kno. 

Oignon niarin, Scille, V&. 
Meerswiebel, Ger. 


Kanda, Hind. 

Scilla ; Cipolla marina, 1t- 
Scilla, Lat. 

Celiolla alharranay SP. 
Nurri vangayaiii, Tam. 


Squill is a perennial bulbous-rooted plaut 
fouud ou the shores of Spaiu, rortugul, 
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Sciurus layardi, which eats the coffee ber- 
ries, is common on estates, the pulp alone is 
digestible, and the coffee beans are dropped 
on logs of wood and on the ground. Two 
kinds frequent the mountains of Ceylon, one 
which is peculiar to Ceylon is the Sciurus 
teiiiientii. Its dimensions are large, measur- 
ing upwards of two feet from head to tail. 
It is distinguished from the S. macrurus by 
the predominant black colour of the upper 
surface of the body, with the exceptiou of a 
rusty spot at the base of the ears. 

The luug tailed Squirrel, of N. S. Walea 
is ouc of the Pliulaugistidm. 
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'' The flying squirrels, are the genera Pete- 
rotnyeand Sciuropterus. 

Ft. era! TideeU. I Pt. petauriata, PaSat. 

flying squirrel. I Sc. fimbriatua. 

Pfe. inomatuB. I So. albonigar. 

Pt. magnificua. Sc. Tilloaua. 

Se. oanioepa. I Sc. fuacocapillua. 

— Tennent'i Sketches of Nat. Hist, of Cey- 
lon, pp. 41-42 ; Jerdons Mammals. 

SKADADEVA, see Surya-vansa. 

SBADDIIA, amongst thehindoos, an obse- 
quial ceremony, in which food and water 
are offered to the deceased ancestors of the 
sacrificer, or to the Petri or manes collectively. 
The Preta or Dasapinda Sraddha is an 
offering of a ball of rice to a deceased person, 
by the next of kin, increased by one, daily, 
for ten days, other Sraddha are 

Ekadasi Sraddha. 

Masika or Anwaharya Sraddha. 

Sapindana and about 13 others. 

The Ekoddishta, or Ekadasi is the obse- 
quies for one (Ek) deceased individual. 
The Abhyu dayaka sradda, is an offering to 
deceased ancestors, or to the manes collec- 
tively, on some prosperous event, as the 
birth of a son or the like. The Adya Srad- 
dha, is the first obsequial ceremony after a 
peraons decease. The obsequies performed 
monthly, on the day of the new moon are 
called Anwitharya-sraddha. The social or 
legal uncleanness of the hindoo, is called 
Asauch, and occurs from the death of a rela- 
tive or the like. The day pre(!eding a srnd- 
dha, is held as a fast day, and culled Ativasa. 
Srad’has, as commonly understood are ob- 
sequies paid by hindoos to the manes 
of deceased ancestors, to effect, by means 
of oblations, the re-embodying of the soul 
of the deceased after burning his corpse, 
and to raise his shade from this world (where 
it would else, according to the notions of the 
hindoos, continue to roam among demons and 
evil spirits) up to heaven, and then deify him, 
as it were, among the manes of departed an- 
cestors. A hymn is recited among the cere- 
monies of the Srad’ha, and followed by the 
music of flageolets, lutes, &c. In the Srad’ha, 
in honor of deceased aucestors, Lakshmi 
is among most other deities, earnestly invoked, 
particularly when a votary, l.y gifts to brah- 
mans, is “desirous of obtaining celestial bliss 
for the defunct.” — Cbleman, p. 162; Moor, 
p. 73 ; Wilson's Glossary. See Hindoo, 
Lakshmi, Narayana, Spirit worship. 

SRADDHA DEVA, see Havana, Surya- 
vansa, Yama or Dhermarajah. 

SBADHA VEDA, see Yama or Dherma- 
riyah. 

SBADMA, or Sranma, Tibet. Peas of 
Zaugskar. 
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' SBXB-OBUSD. 

8RAMANA, see Inseriptioiis, S^auui, 
Brahman. 

SBAVAKA is the generic term of the 
Jain laity, and Savanga Dhamma tabo bodu, 
for Sravaka Dhermalabba bhavatu asosed by 
Jivasiddhi in one place, is still the ordinal^ 
salutation a Jeti, or religious Jain, proffers to 
the. laity. See Jains. 

SRAVAN, see Rahtor. 

SRAYANA, Sans. The fourth month of 
the hindoo solar year, when the sun is in the 
sign Car(;ataca, answering to the Tamil Audi ; 
also the fifth month of the Luni-solar year, 
owing to that sort of year beginning with 
Chaitra. 

SRAVANA, Sans. The 22d Lunar man- 
sion. See Serpent, Varsha, 

SRAYASTI, in Puli Sawalthi, or Sewet, a 
famous city in ancient Oudh, now called 
Snhet-Mahet. It is on the Kapti, and is famous 
for Buddha’s preaching. The position of 
this famous city, one of the most celebrated 
places in the annals of buddhism, long 
puzzled the best scholars. The ruined city 
of Suhet-Mahet is situated between Akaona 
and Bali-ampur at 5 miles from the for- 
mer and 12 miles from the latter, and at nearly 
equal distances from Bahraich and Gonda. 
Sravasti is said to have been built by raja 
Sravasta, the son of Yuvanaswa of the solar 
race, and the tenth in descent from Surya 
himself. Its foundation therefore reaches to 
the fabulous ages of Indian history, long 
anterior to Rama. — Cunningkanis Ancient 
Geography of India, pp. 408, 410-41 1. See 
Sakya Mnui. 

SRAWANI, see Hindu. 

SREKRO, Pol. Silver. 

SKEE-CHUND, a son of Nanuk, one of the 
founders of the Sikh faith. The Sikh sects 
are as under — 

1st. — Oodasee, founded by Sree-Chund, a 
son of Nanuk. The Oodasee were rejected 
by Ummer Das, as not being genuine Sikhs. 

2nd. — Behdee, founded by Lukshee Das, 
another son of Kanuk. 

3rd. — TcL'hun, founded by Gooroo Unggud. 

4th.— Bhulleh, founded by Gooroo Ummer 
Das. 

5th. — Sodhee, founded by Gooroo Bam Das. 

The Behdee, Teehun, Bhulleh and Sodhee 
are rather Sikhs of the sub-divisions of 
Kshu trees, so called (t. e., of the tribes of 
certain Gooroos,) than distinct sects. 

6th. — Ram Rayee, seceders who adhered to 
Ram Baee when Tegh Bahadur became Goo^ 
roo. They have a considerable establish- 
ment in the Lower Himalayas, near Hurdwhr. 

7th. — Bunda-Punt’hee, i. e., of the sect of 
Bunds, who succeeded Govind as a temporal 
leader. 
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8(ii.<^Ma88nndee, Mnssund ic simply the 
name of s sab-division of the Eshutree ; but 
it is also specially applied to the followers of 
those who resisted Goviod ; some say as 
adherents of Bam Baee, and others as insti- 
gators of the Gooroo’s eon to opposition. 
The more common story, however, is that the 
Mussund were the hereditary stewards of 
the household of the several Gooroos and 
that they became proud and dissipated, but 
nevertheless aiTogated sanctity to themselves, 
and personally ill-used many Sikhs for not 
defering to them ; whei’eupon Govind, re- 
garding them as irreclaimable, expelled them 
all except two or three. 

9th. — Ruugret’ha, con verts of the sweeper, 
and some other inferior castes, are so called. 

10th. — Bamdasee, t. e., Buo or BaeeDasee. 
Sikhs of the class of Chuinars, or leather-dres- 
sers, and whot race to the Bao Das, or Baee Das, 
whose writings are inserted in the Grunt’h. 

11th.— Muzhubee, converts from mahome- 
danism are so called. 

12th.— Akalee, worshippers of Akal (god), 
the most eminent of the orders of Purists or 
Ascetics. 

13th. — Nihung, the naked, or pure. 

* 14th — Nirmulleh, the sinless. One who 
has acquired this title usually administers the 
Fahul to others. 

15.— Gheinnee, the wise, or perfect. A 
term sometimes applied to Sikhs who are at 
once learned and pious. 

16th. — Soothra Shahee, the true, or pure : 
said to have been founded by one Sootcha, a 
brahmin. 

17th. — Sutcheodaree, likewise the true or 
pure ; the founder not ascertained. 

18th. — Ehaee, literally, brother. The or- 
dinary title of all Sikhs who have acquired a 
name for holiness ; and it is scarcely the dis- 
tinctive title of a sect, or even of an order. — 
Cunningham's Hist, of the Sikhs, pp. 378-9. 

S REE MUNGALA VADOO. Tkl. Barber. 

SREEFHUL, Bekg. Bengal quince, ACgle 
marmelos. 

SRI, Sans. All hindoo books ai'e com- 
menced with this word, written at the top 
of the first page, it is an invocation to 
Ganesh thegodoflearning,tofavourthe under- 
taking. It is similar to the V Greek and Ro- 
man invocation of Jupiter, the alif, initial of 
the mahomedans, the Laus Deo of the Chris- 
tians. Sri is now a hindoo honorific appellation, 
answering to Lord when applied to deity, and 
Mr. when used for man. Sri Rangapatuam, 
is the hindoo name of Seringapatam : in all 
letters to hindoos, Sri is prefixed as an 
honorary appellation. 

SRI, a name of Laksbmi, the goddess of 
prosperity but also very frequently used as 
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SBIKOA TAKAMTT. 

an adjective, meaniDg illustrioas. Sri, is 
the Venus Aphrodites of the Indians, 
born like the Grecian Venus from the 
sea. According to the hindoos, every city 
has its own Sri, its own fortune or prosperity, 
which in former times seems to have been 
represented by an image with a temple of its 
own. The practice amongst the ancients of 
considering a city under the protection of 
well-known divinity is more familiar to Euro- 
peans, but an analogous superstition with that 
I of the hindoos also prevailed amongstthepoly- 
I theists of Europe. Thus in the seven chiefs 
I before Thebes, the Theban women seek their 
I shrines of the gods who are the guardians of 
the city.— Theat., Vol. ii, p. 64.. See 
Lakshmi and Krishna. 

SRI-AI-TAURKUM, Sans. Calotropis 
gigantua. — Brown. 

SRI ANAND, see Vaiiagi. 

SRI BHAGAVATA PURANA, see Bha- 
gavata, Kama. 

SRI BUAGHAyAT,8eeAvataram,Iswara. 

SBI BHATARKA, see Inscriptions. 

SRI BUTAN, see Tibet. 

SRI DARGA BAJA, see Inscriptions. 

SRIDHABA SENA, Ist, 2ud and 3rd. 
See Inscriptions. 

SBIGALA,Sans. JackalCanisaureus,£tnfi. 

SBl-GANDA, also Srigunda, Can. Sandal- 
wood. 

SBI-GANESA, see Inscriptions. 

SRI GHATOT KACHA, see Inscriptions. 

SRI GUPTA, see Inscriptions. 

SRI HARISCHANDRA DEVA, see In- 
scriptious. 

SRIilARSA, see Inscriptions. 

SRIHASTINI, also Bhurumdi, S.iNS.? 
Heliotropium indicuin. 

SRI JAYA VARMA DEVA, see luscrip- 
tious. 

SRI-KAYA, Malay. Anona squamosa. 

SRI-KRISHNA is the 9th, and Sri-Rama 
the 7 th in<rarriations of Vishnu, as a Kshetria 
and a Dwarf Brahmin, the anuiversaries of 
which incarnation are observed. 

SRIM AT L AKSH MAN A, see Inscri ptions. 

SRINAGAR, the capital of Cushmir is 
5, 1 46 feet above the sea. 

SRI-NAGA R, the ancient capital of Gurh- 
wal, in lat. 30* 14' N., and long. 78* 37' E., 
was built in the l6th century, on the bank 
of Alakanauda, the principal branch of the 
Gauges, formerly the residence of the rajas 
of Gurhwal. — Cal. Rev., Jan. 1871. 

SRI NANDA RAJA, see Inscriptions. 

SRINAT’H DWAB,seeRudi-aS8mpradayi. 

SRINATH GHOSl, see Inscriptions. 

SRI NETRI BHANJA, see Inscriptions. 

SRINGA TAKAMU, Tel. Trapa bispi- 
uosa, Linn. 
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^ SBIPAOA, 

SBmaAGBI GURU, see Bbaroti. 

.SBINGAVERA, the modem Suagroor. 
Sfingavera was a city on the north bank of 
tiw Ganges (or more properly a village, as 
^e country on both sides of the Ganges was 
Iiero a forest), inhabited by Nishadas or wild 
tribes, of whom Guha was the chief, by 
whose assistance Rama, Lakshmana and Sita 
were ferried over to the south bank of the 
Ganges, a day’s march above its junction 
with the Jumna. — Hind. TAeat., Fo/. i, /v. 300, 

SRINGERI, near the Tumbudra famed as 
a monasteiy established by Vyasa. 

SRINUGGUR, is on the south bank of 
the Alacnanda, about twenty miles above 
its junction with the Bhagmuttee at Deo 
Prague, where a strip of level ground 
stretches along for three or four miles, form- 
ing the Talley known by the same name as 
the town. The people of Gurhwal are Bhot, 
dwelling in the pusses and their neighbour- 
hoods, at heights above 6,000 feet. The pass- 
men state that ridges which within the memory 
of man were covered with forest and pasture 
lands are now covered with snow, showing 
the extension of the snow zone. The Bhot, 
here, as elsewhere is an agriculturist, and 
is assisted by slaves who live under the roofs 
of their masters. 

SRIPADA, or Adam’s Peak, is in lat. 6* 
51* N., long. 80" 35' E., in Ceylon. 

Top of peak 7,385 ft., F. or 7,420 ft. Teun. 
Source of Kalu Gauga... 4,345 feet F. .y iS. 
Bangalow, foot of Sri- 

pada peak 5,114 „ F. ^ S. 

Lower limit of Rhodo- 
dendrons, on the slopes 

of Sripada is 6,550 „ F, ^ 6’. 

Sripada is the impression of the foot- 
mark of Buddha, on Adam’s Peak, Ceylon, 
left on his departing. It is noticed in that 
part of the Mahawanso, written by Muha- 
naama, prior to b. c. 301. Models of this 
are shown in the Alu Wihara at Cotm aud at 
other temples of Ceylon. 'I'lie buddhists are 
the guardians of the Sripada, but the devo- 
tees of all religions meet here freely around 
the object of their common adoration. Chris- 
tians, mahomedans aud hiudoos have rever- 
ence for the impressions of feet. This on 
the top of Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, is a natu- 
ral hollow artificially enlarged, said to be the , 
impression of a foot of Budd'ha. It is, how- 
ever, called by the hiudoos, Sripada, or Sripad, 
meaning the divine footstep, Vishnu hav- 
ing, tliey say, alighted on that spot — in 
his avatara of Rama, although mahorae- 
dans and Christians have also claimed that 
foot-mark as of their religious relics. Hiudoos 
TYiaka pilgrimages to the Sripada in Ceylon and 
in other places, where similar proofs of an 
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avatar or desemit have been dbeovim^ 
Christians aud mahomedans ascribe the mark 
to Adam. See Serapada. 

SRI PABVATA means the same as Sri 
Saila, the mountain of Sri or Lakshmi, a place 
of sanctity in the Dakhan, near the Krishna 
river. It still retains its sanctity, but has 
lost the splendour it formerly seems to have 
possessed by the extensive ramains of sculp- 
tures, on the mountain, and great labour and 
cost bestowed on the causeways by which it 
is approached.. It is described by Col. Mac- 
kenzie iu the 5th and 6th Vol. of the Asiatic 
Researches, and was a^erwards visited by 
the late Dr. Voysey. In this temple was one 
of the twelve great Lingas, the worship of 
which seems to have flourished particularly 
about the period of the first mahomedan in- 
vasion. Prior to the same date, also, it seems 
to have been a place of great resort for 
Yogis or saiva ascetics. — //iud. 7’Aeal., Vot. 
ii, p. 18, 277. 

SRIPHAL, the fruit of Egle marmelos so 
called by the biudoo poets because it sprung, 
they say, from the milk of Sri, the goddess of 
abundance ; who bestowed it on mankind 
at the request of Iswara. The Anoiia reti- 
culata, is called Ramphul, or the fruit of 
Rama. Another, the Anoua squamosa, 
is uamed Sitaphul, after Sita. See Bhilva, 
Kurma, Lakshmi, Saraswati. 

SRI-PllAL, IIiNo. marmelos. See 

Bhilva. 

SRI-PUNJEMI, see Saraswati. 

SRI RAMA, see Inscriptions. 

SRI RAMPURA, see Topes. 

SRI RANG A, a famous temple and place 
sacred to Vishnu near Trichinopoly. Of the 
great religious institutions in the south of 
India arc Sri Sailam in Cuddupah, Conjeve- 
rara, Ohellambram, Srirangam, &c. There 
are also many religious edifices of great archi- 
tectural merit very worthy of being depicted 
and preserved fur the beauty of their sculp- 
ture and elegance of their design, such as the 
stone mantapain in the Fort at Vellore sinc^e 
use«l as an Arsenal and CutcheiTy,the temples 
at Tanjore, Gaugoudaram and Tribhuwanaro, 
the ruins of Bijauagar, the pagodas at Leepichi 
in Bellary, aud of 'I'udputi'y iu Cuddapah, 
with many others equally worthy of admira- 
tion, in secluded and desert places, little 
known beyond their immediate neighbour- 
hood. Nearly all the finest buildings of early 
times have been constructed- of stone, while 
the edifices of modern times, that is since 
about the fourteenth century, comprising 
some of the most stupendous piles at present 
to be met with, are of brick. See Sri Sam- 
pradaya. 
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BBl SAllfBAnATA. ' 

SRI BAN6A-PATAN, the town of Serin. 

gapstam. 

SRI RtTDRA SENA, see Inscriptions. 
SRI SAMFRADAYA or Ramanuja, a 
vaishnava sect founded about a.d. 1 150, by Ra- 
manuja Acharya. He was born at Ferumbur, 
and studied at Kanchi or Conjeveram, and 
afterwards resided at Sri Banga, or Seringa- 
patam. He then visited various shrines pro- 
pagating his reformed views, and reclaiming 
the shrines for the worshippers of Vishnu, 
particularly the celebrated temple of Tripati. 
The sect -worships Vishnu and Lakshmi and 
their several incarnations. They decorate 
their temples and dwellings with the Salagra- 
ma stone, and Tnlasi plant, and set up in their 
houses, images of stone and silver, which are 
daily worshipped. The temples appropriated 
to Vishnu and his consort are resorted to, and 
the pilgrimages made to Lakshmi-Ralaji, Ram- 
until, Ranganath, in the south of India, and to 
Bndrinath, in the Himalaya, Jogannath in 
Orissa, and Dwaraka on the Malabar Coast. 
This sect in general prepare their food indi- 
vidually and in private, and if a stranger’s 
look fall on the food, the cookiug is stopped 
and the food buried. They must not eat in 
cotton garments, but having bathed, must put 
on woollen and silk. Their chief religious 
tenet is the assertion that Vishnu is Brahm, 
that he was before all worlds, and was the cause 
and creator of al I . In opposi tion to the V edan ta 
doctrine.«, they deny that the deity is now of 
form or quality, but regal'd him a.s endowed 
with- all good qualities and with a two-fold 
form. The supreme spirit “Faramatma,” 
or cause, and tlie gross one, the effect, the 
universe or matter. Their doctrine is there- 
fore called the Visishthadwuita or doctrine of 
unity with attributes. In these assertions 
they are followed by most of the Vaishnava 
sects. They assert three predicates of the 
universe, comprehending the deity : it con- 
sists of Chit or spirit ; Achit or matter ; and 
Iswara or god, or the enjoyer, the thing en- 
joyed, and the ruler and controller of both. 
Besides his primary and secondai'y form as 
the creator and creation, the deity has as- 
sumed, at different times, particular forms 
and appearances, for the benefit of his crea- 
tures. He is, or has been, visibly pi'eseut 
amongst men in five modifications ; in his 
Archa, objects of worship, as images, &c., in 
the Vibahaya oravatara, asthe fish, the boar, 
&c., in certain forme called Vyuha, of which 
four are enumerated, Vasudeva or Krishna, 
Balarama, Frady umua, and Amraddha : fourth- 
ly, in the Sukshma form, which, when per- 
fect, comprises six qualities. Blood-offerings 
at the temples are prohibited by all vaishna- 
▼as. Their reward for good acts is laid down 
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as the perpetual rraidence in Vaikuntlia or 
Vishnu’s heaven.— -Pressor Wilion. See 
Mantra, Hindoo. 

SRI TALAM, Saks. Cory plia taliera,Rox5. 

SRI UDDYADITTA, see Inscriptions. 

SRI yiRUPACSHA, see Siva. 

SRI VAISHNAVA, see Hindu, Sanyasi. 

SRI VATI, see Inscriptions. 

SKI YASO VARMAD£V,8ceInscriptions 

SRI YUDDHASURA, see Inscriptions. 

SROK KUMAI, is called Cambodia by die 
people. 

SROL, IIiKD. Alnus, sp, 

SRONGl DBZAN GAMPO, see India. 

SRUGHNA, now Stigh, a famous city on 
the old Jumna, near Jagudri. 

SRUTl, Sans. Revelation. 

SRU VA, Sans. The lustral spoon, figured 
as held in the hand of the god Brahma. 

SSE-TCHOUEN, (Four valleys) also writ- 
ten See-chueu is the largest province in China, 
and perhaps also the finest. Its tempera- 
ture is moderate, both in winter and summer,- 
and neither the long and terrible frosts of the 
northern nor the stifling heats of the southeru 
provinces are ever felt in it. The Yang-tso- 
kiang, one of the finest rivers in the world, 
traverses this province from south-west to 
north-cast. Its fertility 'is such, that it is 
said the produce of a single harvest could 
not be consumed in it in ten years. Great 
numbers of textile and tinctorial plants are 
cultivated in it ; among others the herbaceous 
indigo, which gives a fine blue colour, and 
a kind of hemp or thistle, from which ex- 
tremely fine and delicate fabrics are pro- 
duced. On the hills are fine plantations of 
tea, of which all the most exquisite kinds are 
kept for the epicures of the province. The 
coarsest are sent off to the people of Tibet 
and 3'urkistan. It is to Sse-tchouen that 
the pharmacists from all the provinces of 
the empire send their travellers to lay in 
their stocks of medicinal plants, for, besides 
that immense quantities are collected in the 
monutains, they have the reputation of pos- 
sessing more efficacious virtues than those 
found in other countries. The wonder of 
Sse-tchouen, and one that deserves to be 
placed even before the famous Kouang-ti, is 
what the Chinese call the Yen-tsing and Ho- 
Csing, wells of salt and wells of fire. M. 
Imbert, long a missionary in this province, 
but subsequently appointed Vicar Apostolic 
in Corea, where he was martyred in 1838, 
says the number of salt wells is very consi- 
derable ; there ara some dozens of theni in 
a tract of country of about ten leagues lonf( 
by four or five broad. Eveiy one hero who 
has made a little money, looks out for a 
partner, and begins to dig one or more wdls. 
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If dtera be a depth of three orfonr feet of soil 
<m the sarface, they plant in this a tube of 
holloir wood aumoounted by a atone, in which 
an orifice of the desired aiae of four or five 
inehea has been cut. Upon this they begin 
to work in the tube a rammer of three or 
four hundred pounds’ weight, which is notched 
and made a little concave above and convex 
below ; a strong man, very lightly dressed, 
then mounts ou a scaffolding, and jumps 
all day long on a kind of lever that raises 
this rammer about two feet, and then lets it 
fall by its own weight. From time to time a 
few pails of water are thrown into the hole, 
to soften the material of the rock, and reduce 
it to pulp. The rammer is suspended to a 
. rattan cord, not thicker than finger, but 
as strong as the ropes of catgut. This cord is 
fixed to the lever, and a triangular piece of 
wood is attached to it. And at night these 
two are replaced by another pair of workmen. 
When they have bored three inches, they 
draw up the tube, with all the matter it is 
loaded with, by means of a great cylinder, 
which serves to roll the cord on. In this 
manner these little wells or tubes are made 
quite perpendicular, and as polished as glass. 
Sometimes the ground is not rock all through, 
but beds of coal and other materials are found, 
and then the operation becomes more dilB- 
eult, and sometimes even entirely useless ; for, 
as these substances do not all offer equal re* 
aiatance, it may happen that the well loses its 
perpendicularity ; but these cases are rare. 
Sometimes the large iron ring that suspends 
the rammer, breaks, and then five or six 
months* labour are needed before it is pos- 
sible, with the help of other rammers, to break 
up the first and reduce it to a pulp. When 
the rock is good, the work advances at the 
rate of two feet in twenty-four hours, so that 
about three years are required to dig a well. 
To draw water from it, a tube of bamboo, 
twenty-four feet long, is put down, at the 
bottom of which there is a valve or sucker ; 
when it has reached the bottom, a strong man 
sits on tile rope, and shakes it, so that every 
■hake opens the sucker, and makes the water 
rise. The tube being full, a great spindle- 
■haped cylinder of fifty feet in circumfer- 
ence, upon which the rope is wound, is 
worked by two, three, or four buffaloes, till it 
is drawn up. This rope also is made of rat- 
tan. The buffaloes, however, are very 
ill suited to this labour, and they die in great 
numbers. The water of these wells is very 
saltish ; it gives, on evaporation, one-fifth, 
or even sometimes one-fourth. The salt is 
also of very aorid quality, so much so as often 
to inflame the throat to a painful degree ; and 
it is then neoeamry to make use of sea-salt, 
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whteh is brought from Canton or Tonqnia. 
The air that issues from these wells is highly 
inflammable. If when tiie tdbeful of water is 
near the top yon were to present a torch at 
the opening, a great flame, twenty or thirty 
feet in height, would be kindled, which would 
burn the shed with the rapidity and explo- 
sion of gunpowder. This does happen some- 
times through the imprudence of workmen, 
or in some cases from a malicious desire to com- 
mit suicide in company. There are some wells 
from which fire only, and <no salt, is obtained, 
they are called Ho-tsing, fire wells. A little 
tube of bamboo closes the openiug of the well, 
and conducts the inflammable air to where it 
is required ; it is then kindled with a taper, and 
burns continually. The flame is of a bluish 
colour, three or four inches high, and one 
inch in diameter. Here the fire is not suffi'- 
cient to boil the salt, but at about forty leagues 
off* there are much larger fire wells. Show- 
men often fill bladders with it, and cany it 
about the country ; they make a hole in the 
bladder with a needle and kindle it with a 
taper, to amuse lookers on. This is no doubt 
what the chemists call carburetted hydro- 
gen. Sse-Tchquen, the most remarkable 
of the eighteen provinces of China, is that in 
which Christianity is the most flourishing. It 
counts nearly • a hundred thousand Christians, 
mostly zealous and faithful in the fulfilment 
of their duties. — Hue’s Chinese Empire^ VoL 
i, pp. 288 to 303. 

SSIPAN DAGH. The mountain called 
the Ssipan Dagh rises to the height of 10,000 
feet, and lies between lake Van and the 
Murad Tchai or Eastern Euphrates. The 
river there is crossed on a raft, supported on 
inflated skins. The mountain appears to rise 
abruptly from the plain and is covered with 
perpetual snow. 

STACHYS. A genus of plants of no great 
beauty, weedy nature and hardly worth culti- 
vating.— fiirfrfe//. 

STACHYS MALABARICA, &'e6. Syn. 
of Anisomeles malabarica. 

STACHYTARPHETA JAMAICENSIS, 
Vahl. 

Jamaica butard verbain,'Eira. | Rata-nil-nalcata, Oar. 

An annual, with blue flowers in terminal 
spikes ; common. — Riddell. 

STACHYTARPHETA MUTABIMS. 
A shrubby plant with variegated scarlet 
flowers in terminal spikes ; propagated by 
enttings. -^Riddell. 

STADMANNIA TRUUGA, Spe. Syn. 
of Schleichera trijuga, fFilld. * , 

STAFF CORPS a system of ofSceriog 
the native army of British India, introduced 
into India by the Royal Warrant of 16th 
January 1861. 
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STAFF, a Btnff with a crooked head is 
carried hr Arabs. The Darresh carry a staff. 

STAFF TIIKE, Celastros paniculatus, 
Wilble, Staff-tree oil, oil of Celastrus paDi- 
culatiu See Malknngnni. 

STAG. The sub-family Cerviii© of the 
family Cervidie, are the true stags, and com- 
prise the Kashmir stngor Cervus waliicliii ; the 
Sikim stag or Cervus affinis. 

Cervus wallichii^ Cuv., Blyth, F. Cur. 
The Kashmir sra<r. 


C. caHhmlriensis, Falconer 
C. nareyaims, Hodgson. 

Maral, Pebs. 


0, caspiaxiiiA, Fulconer^ 

C. elapUuB, Pallas. 

Barasinglia, 11 INI). 

Hangul ; Honglii, Kash. 

The Kashmir stag is about 7 or 7^ feet long 
and from 12 to 13 hands liigh with a tail about 
5 inches. It is found in Kashmir, and ns far 
as the Black Sea in Central aud Western 
Asinf and it is common in Persia. Its liorns^ 
in the adult arc usually bifurcate in the 
extremities. In summer its hair is bright 
rufous, passing into liver-brown or brigJit palo 
rufous ehesnut. It nearly approaches the red 
deer of Europe. It inhabits the magnificent 
pine forests, usually, in summer, at a height 
of 9,000 to 12,000 feet, but coraiug much 
lower in autumn and winter. Tlie horns are 
perfect in October when the rutting season 
iiegins, and the stags may be lieard bellowing 
in the woods all day long aud they aro then 
easily stalked. The females gestate till April. 
The Kashmir stag flies before the tare and 
markhor, when the two latter ore driven by 
the vigors of winter to seek food and shelter 
in the deer forests, for it is seldom they leave 
the diz^sy crags or the rnountaiu-tops unless 
forced hy severity of weather. 

Cervus qffinis, Hodgson, Blyth. Sikim stag. 
Sis rupchii, I Shou, TiB. 

The Sikim stag is about 8 feet long, and 
about 4^ to 5 feet high with pale smooth 
horns bifurcate at the tip. In summer it is of a 
pale rufous colour, in winter a fine clear grey 
with a moderately large white disk. It 
nearly resembles the Wapiti of Canada. It 
inhabits Eastern Tibet and the Choomlii 
valley on the Sikim side of Tibet. It is pro- 
bably the great stag of N. China, the Irbisch 
of Siberia and the Alain of Atkinson. 

Cervus barharus^ Bennett. Stag of N. 
Africa. 

Cervus siha^ Schlegel. Japan stag. 

Cervus niantchuricus^ Swinhoe. Stag of 
Mantchurca. 

Cervus taiouensis^ Swinhoe. StagofFormosa 

Tarandus rangifer^ the reindeer of the 
glacial regions. 

Dama vulgaris is the fallow deer of Europe 

Aloes machliSf Ogilby. Is the elk or mouse 
deer from the marshy forests of the E. and W 
continents, is six feet high . — Adamif Jerdot 
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OTAT.AO ItfPrBa OVAIilFOLIA- 

, STAGMARIA VEENICIFLUA, one of 
Ibe black varnish trees of China.— 0 oA. 

STAGNATA. It. Tin ? 

STAGNO, It. Pewter ? 

' ST AGP A, Hwi>. Betula bhojputra. 
STAHL, Gek. Steel. 

8TAL, Rus., Sw. Steel. „ , 

STALACTITE and Stalagmite. Stalacti- 
tic carbonate of lime occurs tihiefly in long 
masses suspended from the roofs of caverns 
in limestone rocks. Stalactites appear to be 
continually forming ; water containing car- 
bonate of lime held in solution by carbonic 
acid, trickling through crevices in the roofs 
of the caverns, gradually during its exposure 
to the air loses its carbonic acid, and conse- 
quently deposits its carbonate of lime ; the 
water passing over the portion first deposited 
gradually adds to it, and eventually gives the 
carbonate of lime its great length and stalac- 1 
titic character. The latter deposits, called 
stalagmites, are formed on the floor of the 
cavern by the water there depositing that 
portion of its carbonate of lime which is not 
separated during the formation of the stalM- 
tite. Caverns are sometimes nearly filled with 
these deposits. Carbonate of lime, is a very 
abundant mineral in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces and embraces several varieties. Sta- 
lactical carbonate of lime is one of these. All 
the Tenasserim limestone caves have stalac- 
tites hanging from their roofs ; and stalag- 
mites raised on their floors. The Siamese 
Karens often bring over bite of limestone of 
the shape of a shell, and when broken, a shell 
usually of the genus melania appears, that 
has been encrusted with carbonate of lime. 
Mach of the alabaster of which ornaments 
are made is stalagmite ; but all the ala- 
baster images of the Tenasserim coast are 
made of marble : and not of compact gyp“ 
sum, which they much resemble. — Eng. Cyc., 
Maton. 

STALAGMITES CAMBOGIOIDPIS, see 
Dyes, Clusince®, Gamboge, Hebradendron, 
Oosara i*ewand. 

STALAGMITES OVALIFOLI A, Brown 
aAtf Graham. 

Xanthoohymm ovalifolins. 

A native of the southern provinces of India 
and Ceylon. The seeds were sent from 
Ceylon by General Hay MacDowal, to the 
Cnlcntta earden, under the Singhalese name 
Ambul ghorka ; in 7 to 10 years the trees 
began to blossom during the whole of the hot 
B^on, and in July 1812, when ten yeaw old, 
they produced perfectly ripe fruit. Dr. Wight 
was oYopinlonthat this tree yields one kind of 
the gamboge of Ceylon.— Eo»A., Vol. ii, p. 
632'} O'Shaughnessg, p. 236. 
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STALAGMITES PICTOEIDS, G, Don. 

Xanthoehyxnus pietorius, Xoxb. 

Dampel, Beno., Hym j Kata Ohorka, ^ Sinoh. 

A native of the mountainous districts of 
India ; leaves opposite, linear, lanceolate ; 
flowers in lateral Cascicles, berry ovate, point- 
ed. Fruit ripens in November and December, 
and the tree yields a large quantity of inferidr 
gamboge. — O'Shaughnessy, p. 286. 

STAN, or St’han, Sans., Pebs. A place, 
a country, as Hindustan, AfFghanistan, Belii- 
chistan, the country of the Hindoo, Affghan, 
Beluch. 

STAN-GYUE, see Koros. 

STANIZYE, are an agricultural, and the 
Ahmed Zye a pastoral, tribe of Affghans : 
these as also the Kaisur Khcil and Suin- 
mulzye or Ismail Zye, who have migra- 
tory habits, but dwell to the south and 
east of Ghizni, are sub-divisions of the 
Suliman Kheil. The Shirpan are an as- 
sociated body, formed out of the other kheil. 
Ghizni is a Ghilzye town. See Affghan. 

STANLEY, a traveller who went in 
search of Dr. Livingstone into the interior of 
Central Africa, 

STANLEY, Lord, was the first Secretary 
of Slate for India, and ex-officio President of 
the India Council, On the resignation of Lord 
Ellenborough, in May 1858, Lord Stanley 
resigned the Colonies into tho hands of Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, and became President of 
the Board of Control. The latter board 
merged into the Council of State for India, 
tho result of a bill to that effect introduced 
by Lord Stanley during the Parliamentary 
Session of 1857-58, and which received the 
royal assent in July 1858. 

STANNUM, Lat. Tin. 

STANNUM INDICUM,Lat. Zinc. 
STAFELIA, an extensive genus of plants, 
belonging to the Asclepiadcai with curi- 
ously marked flowers like a toad’s back, 
they are star-shaped, and grow from the 
roots ; these plants being succulent, are 
apt to drop off if grown in too rich or moist 
a soil, they give seed and may bo cultivated 
from it, but more readily from slips shaded 
partially, and watered sparingly — Riddell. 
STAPELIA BUFFONIA. 

Karalum, Dux. 

Toad-like Stapelia. 

STAPELIA GRANDIFLORA and S. 
variegata. — The species are stemless plants 
with foetid flowers, star-shaped, colour re- 
sembling a toad’s back : the plants should not 
have much water or be exposed to the sun ; 
easily propagated by seed or cuttings. — Rid- 
dell. 

STAPELIA VIRGATA, Rottl. 
Callymolian, Tax. | Koondana Komooloo, TKi. 
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Sl'At^BlLINID^, Leach^ a familj of 
the Crustacen, comprising the genera, 

Frognatha, LtOr. 
Leptoohirus, Perty, 


Oc^pus, KMy. 
Philonthus, Leaek, 
Xantholinus, DaM. 
Sunias, Leach. 
(Edicbinia, Erich. 
Poederus, Fabr. 
Stenus, Latr. 
OsoriuB, Leach. 


Ozytelus, Orav. 
Trogoiihloous, Mann, 
Taprobance, WUe. 
Omalium, Urav. 
Aleochara, Orav. 
Diuai’da, Leach. 


STAPHULINOS, Git., of Dios. Carrot. 

STAPilYLEA, the type of tlio natural 
order Staphylenceae. One species is a native 
of Europe, one of North America, one of 
Japan, two of Jamaica, one of Fern, and one 
of the Himalaya. — Eng. Cyc. ; Voigt. 

STAPHYLEA EMODI, Hoyle. 


Guldar, 

Chual, 

Ban-shogali, 

„ ImkTiura, 
Serpent stick, 


Bkas. 

CUKNAU. 


Exo. 


Chitra,kurkni, JiutnuM 
Tliiuiari, Ravi 

Mar-chob, Pkks. 

Nap-dan, Sutlkj. 

Kaghania, 


A small tree found by Dr. Koyle in the 
Himalaya, at an elevation of 7,000 feet, 
not uncommon in Murree and Hazara. Bark 
of branches speckled, wiicnee, on the 
doctrine of signatures, arises the belief 
that a branch or stick of it kept by one will 
drive away snakes. It is often found in the 
Himalaya from 6,0(K) to 9,000 feet, up to the 
Indus, and beyond it. Dr. W.nllich, procured 
it from Srinuggur, Dr. Roylo found it on 
Urukta, about 7,000 feet of elevation, also near 
Burkote, and had it brought to him from near 
Peer Punjab — Royle, 111. Him. Rot., p. 165; 
Hoyle., 111. Him. Hot., p. 166. 

STAR. Niebuhr considers that the stars 
are brighter in Norway than in the Arabian 
deserts. Burton says he ncve.r saw them so 
bright ns on the Noilgherry hills. 

STAR-ANISE 
Badian-i-khatai, An.,PEKS. 

Hwai-liiong; IVhwai- 

hiang, Chin. 

Pah-kcih-hwin-hiang, „ 

Anas-iihool, Dnc. 

Star-anise is the fruit of the Illicium ani- 
satiim of Linnaeus, a shrub or small tree, which 
grows in several places in the south eastern 
parts of Asia, in China, Japan, the Philippines, 
and the countries extending from China to 
Japan from23|®to 35 N. hit. The name is given 
from the clustering star like form assumed 
by the capsules or pods, five to twelve in number, 
joined together at one end and diverging in 
rays generally fine. These are used all over 
the east, as a condiment. They are prized 
for the volatile oil obtained from them, and for 
their aromatic taste. The barks have a more 
aromatic fiavour than the seeds, but they are 
not so sweet. In China, their most common 
use is to season sweet dishes . In Japan they 
are placed on the tombs of friends and pre- 
sented as offerings in the temples. They are 
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Anise d’etoile, Fn. 
Badian, IIiNn. 

Skiniini, .1ai*. 

Anasi-pu, Ta.m. 


, STASOH. 

chidity exported direct to Indio, England, and 
the north of Europe^ at the average value of 
8 | dollars per picul. In 1850,695 piculs 
were exported from Canton, valued at 8,200 
Spanish dollars. In India they are much 
used in seasoning cuiTies and flavouring 
native dishes, and large quantities are used in 
Europe in the preparation of liqueurs. 3,000 
piculs of anise are exported aunually from 
Cambodia, and, in 1848, 81 piculs of oil of 
aniseed, valued from 1 1,900 dollars were ex- 
ported from Canton. In preparing a spirit of « 
anise, the Star Anise, may be used instead of . 
common anise. In England, it is from this 
fruit that the oil of anise is prepared, and it 
imparts the peculiar flavour of Anisette de 
Bourdeaux. — Burton's HUgrimage toMeccah, 
Vol. i, p. 308 ; Morrison ; Simmonds ; 
Faulkner ; O'Shaughnessy, Beng. Phar., p. 
421 ; Vegetable Kingdom, 23. See Hlicum 
anisatum. 

STAR ANISE OIL, Oil of fi-uit of Illi- 
cium anisatum. 

STAR APPLE, Eno. Chrysophyllum acu- 
minatum. 

STARBITS, Hind. Hippophac rhomnoides. 
STARCH. 

Abgoon, Ar. 

Kiiu, Buum. 

AmidoD, Fa., Sr. 

Aniidan, Oku. 

Ganji, JHiND. 

Amito, Amodi, It. 

Thestarch of commerce is procured general- 
ly from wheat flour and potatoes. The best 
kind is white, soft, friable, and easily reduced 
to powder. It is insoluble in cold water and 
alcohol, but readily uflbrds a gelatinous solu- 
tion in warm water, which is largely employ- 
ed for stiffening articles of wearing apparel, 
and for dressing some descriptions of goods 
after weaving. It is also much employed by 
calico printers, and others. Stai’ch is very 
generally present in the vegetable kingdom. 
It occurs in the forms of irregularly-shaped 
granules enclosed in the cells of plants. It is 
easily detected in the cells of plants under the 
microscope, by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of solution of iodine which immediately 
gives to the starch granules p blue colour. 
Starch can be readily separated from the tis- 
sues of plants, on a large scale by bruising 
them and stirring them in water ; when left 
at rest the cellulose of the tissue falls to the 
bottom of the vessel, and the starch floats in 
ihu water. If the water con taiifing the starch 
be now poured off and allowed to stand a few 
hours, the starch will fall to the bottom of 
the vessel, and is easUy collected. In this 
way it is obtained for commercial and dletetj- 
cal purposes. Starch is thus found to 
diffusible through water, but not soluble in it. 
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Kanjif GaruB, MalaT* 

NishaBlita, Pers. 

Kruchmal, Rus. 

Amidon, AlmidoUi 
Goda rube mao, Tam. 
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Sl;at*ch differs from cellulose, on the one liatid, 
by its diffiisibility through water ; aud ou 
the other, from dextrine, sugar, and gum, by 
its insolubility. In composition it resembles 
tliese substances, and during the growth of^the 
plant it is evidently converted into one or the 
other according to the necessities of tlie plant. 
Sturcli is easily manufactured, and is large- I 
Jy used in several of the arts, as well as an i 
article of diet. It can be obtained from a 
great variety of plants, and many of the most 
^ productive of it are natives of the tropical j 
countries in the East. Starch occurs in the ! 
forms of irregularly-shaped granules enclosed 
in the cells of plants, and can be easily sepa- 
rated from the tis.sue.s of plants, on a large 
scale by bruising them, and stirring them in 
water ; when left at rest the cellulose of tlie 
tissue falls to the bottom of f he vessel, and 
the starch floats in the water. Starch is one of 
the constituent parrs in all mealy farinaceous 
seeds, fruits, roots, aiul other parts of plants. 
In the West Indies, the Maraiita arundinucea, 
allornyca, and nobilis and vai ious species of 
Caniia furnish this fecula. Two varieties of 
Cassava furnish a very superior (juality, which 
is known in commerce aslJraziliau arrowroot, 
the amylaceous matter from Zamia putnilaand 
other species at the Cape of Good Hope has 
been sent us arrowrooii, a similar product is 
obtained in Chili from Alstroineria pallida, 
aud the Singhalese get a kind of starch from 
the nut of the Cycas cindnalis by pounding 
the fresh kernels. The following are the 
chief fecula or s(arcli-like sul).stances of the 
East and may be consulted separately also 
under the heads Arrow Hoot, Food liud Maran- 


tea. 


Arrow root, West Indian, . .Maranta aruiidinacea. 

. lMarant.aramossissima,al 80 Ciir- 

, Arrow root, East Indian, ^ cuma angustifolia. 


Do. 

Do. 


do. 

do. 


. . from other species of Curcuma. 


Do. Mercul, 
Tapioca, 
Oassava-meal, 
riantain moal, 

Sago, Singapoor, 
Sago, Malabar, 
Sago-meal, 

Saiep, 

Nelumbium aeeda, 
Binghara seeds, 
Yams, 

Telinga potato. 
Sweet potato, • 
Ceylon muss, 

Kotee kalangoo, 
Farina of 
Ohara kelangoo, 
Cham^, 

Sago, Indian, 


. .Tacca piiinatillda. 

. . Jatroidia nianihot. 

Do. 

. . Musa paradisiaca. 

. . Arenga succliarifera. 

. .Caryota ureuR. 

. . Phjjmiix fariiiifera. 

..Habenaria, &c. 

. .Nelumbium spcciosum. 

. .Trapa bispinosa. 

. . Dioscorea, ^var. sp-) 

. . Amorpliuphallus cainpanulatus. 
. . Hatatan esculciita. 

. . Plocaria Candida. 

. . Apodogetou monostachyon. 

. . Parkia biglobosa. 

. . Plcctranthus tuberosus. 

. . Calatlium nyinidiifollum. 

. .Cycas revoluta. 

..Cycas circinalis. 


The specific qnnntity of starch derived from 
several plants varies from I 41 Jo 1*47, and 
probably those specimens prepared from dry 
seeds, such as wheat and maize starch, which, 
as commercial articles at least, are less pure 
than those prepared from Recently dugi’oots, 
liave also the lowest densi/y. As an article 
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of diet, the most tenacious varieties of starches 
are preferred, on account of the economy of 
employing an article of which a less quantity 
will suffice, and the same is true wlieu applied 
to starching liiien, provided the jelly l>e not 
deficient in clearness. In respect to tenacity, 
there is a very great difference between the 
jellies prepared from the different starcltes, 
a disc, of jelly prepared from sweet Cassava 
breaking with 7H grains, while that of a jelly 
from the Tons les mois, of the West Indies 
did not break with a weight of 2,446 grains. 
Experiments of a similar kind are required 
to test the starches of India. When starch 
jelly is used for the purpose of starching 
or glazing linen, or cotton goods, the most 
transparent varieties are preferred, provid- 
ed they also ]>ossess the requisite tenacity, 
but on this point, also experiments regarding 
the Indian starches are necessary. KStarclies 
from different plants are best distinguished 
from one another by examining either as 
transparent, opaque, oiyeets, their grains or 
globules with a microscope, for though in the 
same s{>ecies, tliere are considerable difiereiices 
in size and form, the different kinds are on 
the whole quite distinguishable* This is of 
the more importance because the adulteration 
of starches is chiefly effected by mixing a 
cheap variety with a higher priced one, and 
in pructic.e when the observer has a number 
of pure and authentic specimens before him 
to have recourse to as standards of com- 
parison, the discrimination is by no means 
difficult. In making a decoction of starch 
for medicinal purposes, instead of European 
starcdi, Indian arrow-root (tikoi*,) can be em- 
ployed. The mabomedans of lower India 
prepare starch from wlieat as in Europe ; 
tliey also sometimes make it from some of the 
edible roots, such ns the Kooa, a variety of 
Cureumaauguslifolia. 

Wild ginger grows everywliere in the 
Chittagong district; it is very difficult to era- 
dicate it from land, as the smallest root or 
piece of a root that lias an eye will spring up 
again. The plant dies off in Uecemher. The 
yield of starch from it was estimated at 1 
ounce from 1 pound of the root. The supply 
of the root being inexhaustible, p.uy quantity 
of starch might be extracted from it yearly, 
and it might be found a valuable article of 
commerce. There would ho no expense for 
cultivation, and allowing for the cost of dig- 
ging the root, aud manufacturing the starch 
by bruising and macerating the root in water 
aud drying the deposit, tlie product would be 
cheaper than Amicnu rice, which is lielieved 
to be largely exported to Europe to be used, 
not as food, but in manufacture for glazing 
linen, &c. 
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STAULINOS. 

Gluteu h iilenticul with fibriue, and is 
a form of protein. The straw of wiieut, 
and the cliulff or the culm, and the flowei s, 
also contain 79 per cent, of organic mat-- 
ter. This cutidists principally of imazotis^ 
ed vegetable matter, and may therefore be 
used us an article of diet forcattle. The 
culms of wheat are also used for the pur- 
pose of making ()lait from whirli straw 
hats and bonnets arc made, a manufacture of 
considerable importance in some parts of 
Europe. The ultimate dietetical action of all 
starches is the same, and the preference given 
toaiTowrootis due to its flavour alone. Itnmkes 
a good jelly, but it smells and tastes sliglitly 
of linseed oil, and leaves a faint hitter taste 
upon the palate ; and unless this is due to 
want of care in its preparation and can be got 
rid of, it would not be acceptable to Europeans. 
As to the nutritious quality of starch, modern 
research has shown it to be deficient in flesh- 
producing properties, and that it can only be 
called strengthening when mixed, as it usu- 
ally is with milk, or flour contaiiiiiig gliiien. 
It would theretore appear to be a mistake to 
suppose that as an article of <liet it can be 
equal to twice the quantity of flour of Eani- 
cum grossarium, which in pll probability, be- 
sides its starch, coiitaifis a considerable 
quantity of gluten. Tlio starch granuh^s in 
C. tuberosu are compound, and they have in 
consequence a very different shape from the 
various arrowroot starches from which they 
can he easily distinguished with the micros- 
cope. They vary much in size, the smaller 
having a diameter less than 1-1 l,000t!is of an 
inch. They dipolarize, and the usual black 
dot can be seen in granules of 1 -5,000ths of an 
inch in diameter. — Roxb, ; AutsliCj p. 336 ; 
Herd. James Jb\ Kearns^ Missionary 8,P,0, ; 
^^tpiam J. Mitchell i Officer in charge of the 
G tvL Centl. Museum j Madras ; McCulloch'' s 
Com. Dict.^ p. 1078 ; Faulkner ; Madras 
ISxhibition o/’1857; English Cyclopcedia ; 
Simmonds' Commercial Products ; Ilassall. 

STAR FLOWER, Eng. Callistephus Chi- 
nensis, DeCand. 

STARGA, lliXD. duL’Ians regia, Walnut. 

STARLINGS, are birds of the genera 
Sturnus and Sturnopastor of the sub-family 
siuruium and family sturnidro. The spor- 
ted winged starling (Saraglossa spiloptera) 
a native of the hills, although not com- 
mon, as many as lialf-a-dozen may he seen 
at one time among the woods and jungles of 
the lower hills during the hot months. In 
winter it may possibly retire to the hot Hima- 
layan valleys^ The Sardinian Starling or 
glossy black (Sturnus uiiicolor, Marmora) is 
likely to be confounded with the common 
starling, to which it assimilates in habits as 
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well as general appearance. It is glossy 
black without white sj^cks. J3ometimes both 
species are seen feeding together on dunghills 
and iu fields ; and although the former is the 
more common, the latter was often observed 
by Dr. Adams during rambles on the banks of 
the river. It is found in the south of Europe, 
north of Africa, Western Asia, Sindh, the 
Punjab and Cashmere, and builds iu holes of 
decayed tre(?s. 

The Common Starling. 

StaniUH vnlpri**, Lhkn, I Stiiriiu8apJendenB,re?i^?». 
SturiuiH indicus, JJodij. | 

Tidia-nniia, IliND. I Niiknlii tcliaof Agra,lllND. 

Tilora of Ghazopore, ,, 1 Tilgiri of Cashmere, „ 

Is glossy-black with a pale whitish or 
brownish tip to each feather, giving the bird 
a pretty spec^kled appearance. It is found 
from Cashmere southwards toPurneali on the 
Ganges. It associates in large flocks feeding 
both oil grain and on insects among cattle, 
associating with the (*ommon and black mynas 
and roosting on high n^eds at night. In 
Cashni(»re it breeds in holes and bridges, of 
tall trees, &c. 

The Pied Starlmg. 

Sturnopastor contra, Z. i PaKtor jalla, TIorsf. 

St. capeiisis, Z. I 

Ablaka gosalik, Bkno. | Guiadeggra, Tel* 

Ablaq inaiiia, HiNl). | Veudn-gorinka, „ 

The pied starling is found throughout tho 
north of India southwards to Hyderabad in 
the Dekhan. Its head, neck and tlie upper 
part of its breast are glossy-black, and back, 
wings and the tail, also black, slightly glossed. 
Ear-coverts white ; extending in a narrow line 
to the nape, upper tail coverts, also white, 
also an oblique bar on tho wing. It has a 
pleasant song and is a great imitator of other 
birds. 

8tnriir)})astor .suporciliaris, occurs in Malayans. 

Pastor jalla, „ „ 

„ tricolor, Jiorsf,^ Java. 

,, temporalis, ItW/y/cr, China. 

Sturnus ciiieraccus, Ttinm., Japan. 

STAR OF INDIA, an order of knight- 
hood, Communders and Companions, established 
by Queen Victoria for British India. It con- 
sists of the Sovereign of the Order ; Her 
Majesty the Queen, of the Grand Master, the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India of 
Knights Grand Cornmanderp, Knights Com- 
manders and Companions. In A. D. 1871, the 
Knights Grand Commanders, the Knight 
Communders, and Companions of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India, w'ere as 
under: — 

SOVKREION. 

Her Majesty the Queen. 

Grand Master. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General. 

Knights Grand Commanders (q.c.s.i.) 

The Prince of Wales. 

The Duke of Edinburgh. 

The Maharajah of Gwalior. 
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Lord Harris, (Madras.) 

Dhuleep Sing. % 

The Maharajah of Cashmere. 

Sir George 11. Clerk, k.o.b. (Bengal c.s.) 

The Maharajah of Indore. 

The Quicowar of BarOda. 

Lord Lawrence, a.c.B. (Bengal c s.) 

General Lord Strathnalrn, (i.c.B. 

General Sir George Pollock, g,c.b. 

TJie Maharajah of Jeypore. 

The Maharajah of Rewa. 

Sir H. B. E. Frere, k.c.b. (Bengal c.s.) 

The Maharajah of Juudpore. 

Sir Robert Montgomery, k.c.b. (Bengal c.s.) 
The Maharajah of Travancore. 

General Sir W. R. Mansfield, k.c.b. 

Lieut. -Geiveral Lord Napier of Magdala, a.c.B. 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, (Bombay.) 

The Maharajah of Puttiala. 

Sir Jung Bahadur, g.c.b. 

Honorary Knight Grand Commander. 

H. H. the Viceroy of Egypt, a c.b. 

Knights Commanders (k.c.b. i.) 

Sir Cecil Beadon. 

Sir Salar Jung (Hyderabad). 

Sir D. F. McLeod, c.b. (Bengal c.s.) 

The Maharajah of Deo, in Behar. 

Sir Henry Ricketts, (Bengal c.s.) 

The Maharajah of Vizianagrani. 

Sir H. B. Harington, (Bengal c.s.) 

The Maharajah of Bulraniiuior (Oude.) 

Sir Walter Elliott, (Madras c.s.) 
Shiirf-ul-Oomrah Bahadoor (Madras.) 

Sir Thomas Py croft (Madras c.s.) 

The Rajah of Gidhore. 

Sir J. M, McLeod (Madras c.s.) 

The Rajah Dink(?r Rao, 

General Sir I. C. Coffin. 

General Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, c.b. 

The Rajah of Drangdra. 

General Sir O. M. Slicrer. 

The Rajah of Benares. 

General Sir A. T. Cotton, R.E. 

Meer Shere Mahomed. 

General Sir N. B. Chamberlain, k.c.b. 

Rajah Sahib Dyal Missar. 

Sir Georgp Yule, c.b. (Bengal c.s.) 

Sir Madava Rao, (Travancore.) 

Sir C. J. Wingfield, c.b. 

The Thakoor of Bhownuggur. 

Hakeem Saadut Ali Khan. 

Colonel Sir A. B. Kemball, c.b., r.a. 

Sirdar Nihil Singh Chachi. 

Colonel Sir Robert Wallace. 

Colonel Sir W. H. R. Green, c.B. 

Major Sir George Wingate;. 

General Sir H. M. Durand, c.B. 

Sir W. Muir, (Bengal c.s.) 

Sir Daniel Elliot, (Madras c.s.) 

Sir G. F. Harvey, (Bengal c.s.) 

General Sir William Hill. 

General Sir Vincent Eyre, c.b., r.a. 

The Rajah of Nadwea. 

Sir Henry Anderson, (Bombay c.s,) 

Sir Richard Temple (Bengal c.s.) 

Colonel Sir Arthur Phayre, c.b. 

Maharajah Maun Singh. 

Colonel Sir W. W. Turner. 

Colonel Sir W, I<. Merewether, c.b. 
Major-General Sir E. L. Russell. 

The Rajah of Cochin. 

General Sir J. Campbell. 

Sir William Gray, (Bengal c.s. 

Prince Qholam Mahomed. 
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OoiCrANIONB (0.8.1.) 

Sied Ajs^har Ali Khan. 

F. William, (Bengal o,8. 

Fouzdar Khan. 

G. Raikes (Bengal c.s.) 

The Rajah of Sirgooja and Ode^poor. 

S. Mansfield (Bombay c.s.) 

Pertab Chunder Singh. 

Shuttoshurn’ Ghosal. 

C. P. Tlionihill. 

The Rajah of Venkatagiri. 

W. Ford (Bengal c.s.) 

The Rajah of Myni>o()ri(;. 

W. U. Robinson (Madras c.s ) 

Colonel C. T. (.■hamborlain. 

The Rajah of Kashepoor. 

Colonel R. Stra(diey, r.e. 

The Rfijah of Morsan. 

Colonel It. G. Taylor, c.B. 

TliC Rajah .Teawuntrao of Rbiwab. 

Colonel Sir A. T. Wihh;, K.C.B. 

The Rajah of Bansee, Gtu’iickpoor. 

(Colonel W. F. Marriott, r.e. 

Tlie Rajah of Kntyaree. 

The Raj.ah of Morarow. 

J. W. Slierer, (Bengal c.s. 

The Dewan (fiieboj) Lama. 

J. 1). Gordon, (Bengal c.s.) 

Tlie Dewan of Patna. 

Colonel E. G. Laki;. 

Soorut Sing of Benares. 

Colonel .T, 0. ITaiighton. 

Syad Azimoodeen IJasaun Khan. 

W. Mackenzie, M.D., c.b. (Madras.) 

Syud ITassun of Sikat. 

Colonel R. J. cade. 

The Chief of Vinchoor. 

Major R. 11. Kealinge, v.c. 

The Jagliirdtir of Bunganapalle. 

ProHunno Coomar Tagore. 

Majtn* fl. W. Younghusband. 

Amend anath Roy of Nattore. 

E. B. Powell, (Madra.s.) 

Juggah Kao of Raj almi undry. 

^ Shot Naoimiell. 

J. Fleming, (Bombay.) 

Gajalu Lakshrnin.-rrasu Seth. 

Abdoolah Sassoon, (Bombay.) 

Major J. A. Grant, c.b. 

H. Riddell, (Bengal.) 

L. B. Bowring, (Bengal c.s.) 

Colonel Primrose. 

Colonel G. W. Hamilton. 

Dr. Stovell, (Bombay Medical Department.) 

E. Hare. 

The Rajah of P.irricod. 

Mr. J. D. Sim, (Madras c.s.) 

Pundit Nuphal. 

Mr. R. H. Davis, (Bengal c.s.) 

Gholam Hussan Khan. 

Mr. J. C. Marshman, (Bengal.) 

General Frederick Conyers Cotton, 

Colonel A. Broome, 

„ A. Fytohe. 

„ C. H. Dickens. 

„ E. T. Dalton. 

„ 0. E. Rothney, 

„ L. Pelly. 

„ J. B. Dunsterville. 

„ T. Rattray. 

Major Frederick R. Pollock, (Bengal.) 

Dr. Joseph Payrer, (Bengal Mediwil Dopartm^ni) 
Mr, John H. Oliver. 

Mr. Frank Souter, (Bombay.) 

Edward C. Bayley, (Bengal c.s.) 
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STATISTICS OF B AITLES. 


STAUNTON. 


Colonel H. ThuilUer« 

Colonel J. 0. Anderson, lUB. 

Colonel M. Dillon, r.b. • 

Colonel H. E. Longden. 

*Alex. J. Arbuthnot, (Madras o.s.) 

Colonel Michnel Dawes. ' . 

Baboo Shiva Persad. 

Kajah Emy Kischen Doss. 

STATICE, Sea lavender. Many of the 
spedes bear pretty purple, white and bine 
flower, and are mueh eultivated in Britain ; S. 
arborea is a very handsome shrub and re- 
quires a large space for its spreading roots, is 
propagated by seed, in good garden soil. — 
Rirldell, 

STATICE CORIARTA. sec Dyes. 
STATISTICS OP BATTLES. At Water- 
loo, the Duke of Wellington, lost in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 6. In that l)attle, out of a 
British force of 36,273, there were killed 
1,417, making about 3-9 per cent. ; but, in- 
cluding 362 men killed of the King’s Ger- 
man Legion, the ratio rises to 4*9 per cent. 
The total force, British and allied, under tlie 
Duke of Wellington, amounted to 69,686, out 
of which there was a total killed of 2,947, or 
a grand total killed of 4*2 per cent. British 
and allied. The Indian returns show the 
following l atios : — 


1845.. . Mabarajpore..! to 6 

1846.. . Battles of the 

Sutlej 1„ 5 

1848.Chillianwallab.l „ 7 


1803.. .ABsaye 1 to 3 

1804.. .Dieg 1 „ 4| 

1817.. .Mehidporo..l „ 6 

1817.. .51.albiildy..l „ 44 

1818.. .Korygaum..l „ 34 
The loss of the defeated in every affair, 

except perhaps the last, greatly exceeded 
that of the British. Seringupatam, in 1799, 
was stormed and captured by 4,376 men, in 
two columns. The loss in the assault was 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

European Officers 22 45 0 

„ N. C. 0. and Soldiers. 181 122 22 

Native Soldiers 119 420 100 

makin^r n total, killed, wounded and missing, 
of 1,031 men. Of the above officers, 25 wore 
killed and wounded in the assanlt. Lord 
Lake, with an original force of 9,000 men, 
augmented afterwards by the force from 
Bombay, according to Major Hough, appear- 
ed before Bhurtpore in Janunry 180.5. Dur- 
ing four successive assaults, each increasing 
in desperation. Lord Lake was repulsed with 
losses of killed and wounded on each occa- 
sion, as follows: — 

First assault 468 I Third assault 894 

Second do 673 | Fourth do 987 

Total 2,910 men killed and wounded. 
There were of officei’s killed 15, and 85 
wounded, making a total of officers, killed and 
wounded, 100. Major Thorn gives the loss, 
in all the operations, at 3,100 men and 102 
officers, killed and wounded. During the 
expedition to Walcheren in 1809, 1*67 per 
cent, of the entire force was killed in action, 
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and 32*2 per cent, perished by disease, mak- 
jiig a grand total of 34*69 per cent, in that 
fatal and ill-directed attempt. Of the.losses 
in the earlier campaigns of the French revo- 
lutionary war we receive but the following 
general statements : — In 1794, says Mr. Fer- 
giisson, the French army in Flanders, com- 
posed principally of mere boys, many of them 
of five feet, three or four inches in height, 
kicked us before them like a foot-ball through 
Flanders and Holland into Germany, destroy- 
ing in their conrso full tbree-fourtlre of our 
army. The same authority, speaking of the 
same campaign, says that “ by disease, by 
famine, by the rigour of the season, and by ' 
the sword, out of a host of fully 30,000 men, 
when the retreat from FIandei*s first began, 
scarcely 8,000 remained to witness its com- 
pletion.” In the Peninsular ai*my, again, 
under the Duke of Wellington, taking forty- 
oiio months during which the war was cairi- 
ed on witli the utmost vigour, an annual 
morUility of about 4 per cent, occurred in 
battle and from wounds, and 12 per cent, was 
from di.sea8e, being nearly 16 per cent, of 
those employed ; whereas, in the first year 
of tho Burmese war 3^ per cent, of the 
British troops were killed in action, and 45 
per ceni. perished by disease, making a total 
loss of 48^ per cent. ; consequently each per- 
son employed throughout that year encoun- 
tcrod more risk of life than in three Peuiusu- 
iar campaigns. In the second year of the 
Burmese war, the losses in action, and by 
disease, were about one-half of what oc- 
curred in the first, making a total for two 
years of 5^ per cent, killed in action, and 67^^ 
by disease, or a grand total for the two years 
of 72f of the European force employed under 
Sir Archibald Campbell. The official records 
exhibit a loss of 61 officers of the British 
army alone, killed, wounded and died of 
disease, — “ a very heavy loss indeed,” says 
Col. Tulloch, “ considering that the average 
nnmlx'i* of officers present did not probably 
exceed 150.” The expedition to Rangoon, 
during the first Burmese war, was therefore 
(he n)ost fatal of which we have any record. 
-^Major Hough ; War Office Siatitiical 
Report, presented to both Houses of Farlia- 
ment, by command of Her Majesty ; The 
Lancet, No. xi, Yol. ii, ^pt. 10, 1853. 

STAUNTON, Sir George Thomas, Hart, 
oh. August 10, 1858. Was born atMilford- 
honse, near Salisbury, in 1781, and suc- 
ceeded bis father, the first baronet, in 1810. 
He was educated in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. After leaving, he was appointed 
chief supercargo for the East India Company, 
and was President of the Select Committee 
at Canton, and Commissioner of Embassy to 
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V ST. daVid, 

Pekin in 1816. . In 1818 lie was elected | 


ineinl)er for the borough of St. Michael’s, J 


STEEL. 


STEAM WOOD, see Ahvimaratn. 
STEARIN^,, the hnrder portion' 



Iwrough abolished by the Reform Bill. In j scaly, ci-ystnls, which is largelv emploTed hi 


■ 1832 he was elected member for the south- 
ern division of Hampshire, which he iinsnc 
eessfully contested in 1835 niul 1S37. In 
March 1838 he was returned for Portsmouth, 
and sat for that borough 14 years — namely, 
until July 18.52, since which time lie hud no 
seat in Parliament. Sir George was the 
author of a translation of the Penal Code of 
China, and wrote several works, which are 
held to be authorities on the subject, on 
British relations with thnt country. His 
father, the* first baronet, was Secretary to 
Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras, and 
received his title after the negotiation of the 
peace with Tippoo Sultan in 1784. lie was 
subsequently Secretaiy of Legation during 
Lord Macartney’s well-known embassy to 
China in 1 792. With the death of Sir George 
Staunton, the baronetcy became extinct. 
With the embassy of Lord Amherst, were 
present Sir Gorge Staunton, who made the 
well-known and well-done translation of the 
Chinese Penal Code ; and Sir John Davis, 
subsequently author of “ the Chinese,” and 
translator of several works, and who was 
then, as a young man, chosen to accompany 
the embassy precisely because he di<l know 
the language. Lastly the interpreter of the 
embassy was Dr. Morrison, author of the 
best Chinese dictionary in existeniie ; and 
whose knowledge of the Chinese language, 
people and institutions was great. 
STAONTONIA LATIFOLTA, /?. Rr. 

HoUbollia latifolia, Wall. 

Ramkfla. I Gophla. 

A twining shrub of Nepal and Kemaou, 
at elevations of 5,000 and 6,000 feet. The 
fruit has a sweetish pulp, and is eaten by the 
people. — Foifft. 

8TAUNTONIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, R.Br. 

Hollballia angiistifolia. Waff. 

A plant of Nepal, Foil//.. 

ST A WIN Mahr. Alstonia scholai'is,R. 
Sr. Son. 

ST. BABBE, called Pnlo Paneeky Bessar, 
by the Malays, is in lat. 0® 7’ N., long. 107° 

16' E., 9 miles east of Caspar Island. It is 
high, of a triangular form, about 3 miles long. 
When first discerned it appears like two or 
three islands, being lower at the centre than 
at the N. E. and W. parts. 

ST. DAVID, or Free-will Islands, N. W. 
of New Guinea, in lat. 0® 55' N., and long. 
184 ® 21' B., form a close group four in num- 
ber. — Hortjield. 


I- i soapandcandle-raaking.- Waterston ; Faulh- 
I- I ner, .Sec Candles. 

STEATITE is (tommon in Sonthem Asia, 
and of all sorts and colours. At Kurnool 
and at Salem aiui near Mysore there are very 
fine and beautifully wliite soapstones, and 
near Cliittoor there is a valuable description, 
(similar to the Cornish serpentine) procurable 
in large lilocks and suitable for many statuary 
and decorative purposes. There is a quarry 
of excellent potstoiie at the Nagery Hills, 
whicii i.s likely to become a valuable addition 
to the Madras trade. Tlie stone is of fine 
grain, easily worked with the chisel and sus- 
ceptible of a high polish, when oiled this 
stone resemliles in a great degrae black 
marble. Some interesting specimens ofmanu- 
factuie in this material show a considerable 
advancement in design and exocntion.—Ai.,E. 
J, R. See Soapstone. 

SIECHAPFEL, GeR. Thorn apple. 

STECKNADELN, Ger. Pius. 

STEEL. 


Acier, 

.Stahl, 

Foulail, 

Acoinja, 

Ohalybo, 


Fa. 
Obh. 
Hi.sn., I’Kas. 

It. 
L,vt. 


.Stal, 

Aooro, 

Stal, 

Ki.'U, 

Wukkn, 


RtJS. 

Sr. 

Sw, 

Tau. 

Tau 


Baja ; waja ; lola ; 
niaiola kaluli, M,vi,at. 

Steel is iron combined with a small quantity 
ofcarbon.lt is brittle, resists the file, cuts glass, 
affords sparks when struck on flint, and retains 
the magnetic virtue for any length of time. 
It loses this hardness by being ignited, and 
cooled very slowly. Steel is used for making 
razors, surgeon’s instruments, swords, forks, 
&c. 


RoHosamoondvim S/cpI, is made at several 
villages in the Circar of Elgundel atlbrahim- 
putnum, and JCoiiapore in the Ivnraolla pur- 
gunnah, and at Atmacore and Chiiitulpet in 
the Volloorla Talooka, it formerly was pre- 
pared at several other places, but the steel 
furnaces in them are now abandoned. The 
teepoor ns it is called, the raw material of 
the steel, is manufactui'cd at Maytpilly, a 
village twelve miles south of the Godavery, 
belonging to Balmookimd, from a ferruginous 
sand procured from gneiss by roasting, pound- 
ing and washing. The whole process of the 
manufacture of this steel is detailed with ac- 
curacy and minuteness by Dr. Voysey in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Society’s Transac- 
tions, and also by Dr. Malcolmson in the 
Geological Society’s Transactions of 1839. 
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Both (hose geatlemen Tisited the steel fur- 
naces at Konasamoondrum in the adjoining 
district of Neermnl which supply the material 
fVom whiclf the Damascus blades are manufac- 
tured. The steel manufactured at these 
villages is very inferior to the Konasamoon-. 
drum steel — and does not fetch half its price. 
Yet the teepoor is used for both, and the 
'same care is apparently bestowed in the pre- 
paration, the only difference that could be de- 
tected was that the pure iron which along 
with the teepoor and the bran is placed in the 
crucible, as in the case of the Konasumoon- 
drum steel prepared from the yellow clay 
iron ore, found in the iatorite at Tantpilly, 
while at Ibrahimputnum and the other villages 
any iron without refererxie to the ore from 
which it is smelted is used. The exact 
<;hemical condition of the metal under the 
form of steel has as yet evaded scientific in- 
vestigation which renders it probable that 
the inferiority of the Ibrahimputnum steel 
may be attributable to this one neglect. The 
Mogul who rented the Konasamoondrum fur- 
naces would seem to be of this opinion as he 
holdsa strict raonopolj'^ over the Taatpilly iron, 
insomuch that Voysey had some difficulty in 
procuring a specimen of the metal. In the steel 
furnaces, five men are employed, viz., the i 
principal workman who has the care of the 
crucibles, which he is continually moving 
about the furnaces by means of a long iron 
rake, and four bellows men. The daily pay 
of the chief is two seers of rice, and two annas 
a day. The others receive half the rice and 
money, if the steel comes out of the crucible 
at all blistered or unequal on the surface, it is 
rejected as worthless. There are two kinds 
of crucibles, the large and the small, each of 
which contains a lump of steel of from one to 
two pounds in weight. The cost of the fur- 
nace varies from four to six annas for the 
smaller pieces, and from eight to ten annas 
for the larger. The workmen complain that 
the Hyderabad market is now lost to them, 
their steel being undersold by steel from 
Europe, which is there preferred for the 
manufacture of arms. The chief consump- 
tion is confined to the country about, where 
it is used for hatchets, sickles, &c. At Liu- 
gampilly and another village, both close to 
Aimulwarrah, barrels for pistols and match- 
locks are prepared. All kinds of old iron, 
old moat buckets, agricultural instruments, 
&c., are collected ami formed into rods of the 
thickness of a man’s finger. These are then 
twisted by aii instrument for the purpose ; 
three or four of these rods are joined together 
lengthways, another band of iron of the same 
breadth and of the thickness of a third of an 
neb is taken and welded to this, both being 
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formed into a band which is twisted and after- 
wards beaten into a solid cylinder which is 
bored by a bard steel chisel. Pistol barrels are 
made after this manner, but less trouble is 
bestowed in the manufacture of a coarser kind 
of matchlocks — the process commencing with 
simply twisting a band of metal. Pistol bai'- 
rels manufactured by the first process ara 
sold for rupees twenty nud upwards, and 
matchlock barrels so prepared for double that 
amount, the last made after the simpler manner 
are much cheaper. Swords, daggers, biillum 
and spear heads are manufactured at Elgun- 
del from the country steel. The manufacture 
of steel is a branch of industry for which 
India has long been celebrated. This sub- 
stance can be made of good quality in small 
quantities and at a comparatively trilling cost ; 
the process is more carefully conducted than 
that of making iron and the results are on the 
whole more satisfactory. Some defects how- 
ever are found in the cast steel of' India, 
which interfere materially with its sale in 
the European market. These are the hard- 
ness of the external surface of the melted 
lumps, nud their inequality, few being alike. 
The hardness is caused by the lumps cooling 
too rapidly on the surface from the small 
size and thinness of the crucibles. This 
branch of manufacture is susceptible of im- 
provement in India, and there isa great abun- 
dance of rich ores, fluxes, and refractory 
clay in most of the districts of this Pi’esi- 
dency. The great desideratum, however, is 
a bed of good coal that would convert into 
coke. Some of the black sandstones and band 
irons exhibited in this class with their accom- 
panying strata of lime, fire-clay, white pipe- 
clay and thick beds of yellow and red sand- 
stone, are very similar to those found in the 
coal-Wring strata of Bengal and other coun- 
tries. 

The steel wire of Chinnapatam, in My- 
sore, has long been known : a specimen 
exhibited by the Superintendent, Bangalore 
Division, was worthy of honorable mention. 
The ore froip which Wootz or Indian Steel 
is made is a magnetic oxide combined with 
quartz, generally in proportion of 48 parts of 
quartz to 52 of oxide of iron. It is found in 
many parts of the south of India, but Salem 
is the chief seat of the manufacture, and there 
the ore is prepared by stamping and separating 
the quartz either by washing or winnowing. 
The furnace in which the ore is smelted is 
from three to five feet high from the surface 
of the ground, and the ground is hollowed out 
beneath it to the depth of eight inches or a 
foot. It is somewhat pear-shaped, being 
about two feet diameter at the ground and 
tapering to about one foot diameter at the 
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STEBG SJPBHIi. 

U is built entirely of clay. Two tneu I perfect the sarfaoe of the cake has a honey* 
can finish oue in a few hours, it is fit for use combed Appearance, caused probably by piirti- 
' the next day ; the blast is furnished by a pair cles of scoi'ite and unreduced oxide in the bar 
of bellows each being a goat skin with a bam- iron, and often contains projecting lumps of 
boo nozzle ; a semi-circular o{>eniug about a iron still in the malleable state. The natives 
foot and a half high and a foot in diameter at prepare these cakes of steei for being drawn 
the bottom is left iu the furnace, and before into bars by annealing them for several hours 
each smelting it is filled up with clay: the in a charcoal fire actuated by bellows, the cur- 
furnace is then filled up with charcoal, and rent of air from which is made to play upon' 
kindled, a small quantity of ore, previously the cakes whilst turned over before it at a 
moistened to prevent jts receiving the char- heat just short of that sufficient to melt them; 
coal, is laid on the top of the fuel, and char- by this means the excess of carbon is detach- 
coal is thrown over it to fill up the furnace: ed. The process of smelting iron differs 
in this manner ore and fuel are added and according to circumstances in different parts, 
the bellows plied for four hours or there- In some, the ore is collected iu the form of 
abouts, when the process is stopped, and the sand from the beds of rivers ; the iron stone 
temporary wall in front of the furnace having is collected either from the surface or from 
been broken down, the bloom is removed mines. — Major Cuth. Davidson., Assistant 
by a pair of tongs from the bottom of the Resident', M. 0. C.for Ex. ; Rohde, 

furnace, and is then beaten with a wooden MSS. Mad. Lit. Jonrn. ; M. E. J. R’ 
mallet to separate as much of the vitrified STEEL, Sir ScudamoreWiade Steel, K.C.B., 
oxtde as possible : and, while still rod hot, it an officer of the Madras army died at the age of 
is cut through with a hatchet and in this state 76. He entered the E. I. Co.’s service in 
sold to the blacksmiths, who perform all the 1806 ; was employed in the Mahratta country 
subsequent operations of forging it into bars, from 1808 to 1810; iu 1812-13 with the field 
and making it into steel. The process of force in the Southern Mahratta country; at 
forging into bars is performed by sinking the Eurnool in 1816-16 ; served during the Mah- 
blooms in a small charcoal furnace and repeat- ratta war in 1817-18 as assistant quarter- 
ed heatings and hammerings to free it as much master-general with the army of the Deccan ; 
as possible ft’om the vitrified and uni-educed present at the reduction of the hill forts in the 
oxide of iron : it is thus formed into bars Gung-terry, and at Rsijdehr ; he was slightly 

about a foot long, au inch and a half broad, wounded in the head with a matchlock ball, 

and about half an inch thick. In this state it atthesiegeofMallegnum ; several timeshonour- 
is full of cracks and e.\ceediagly red short, ably mentioned in despatches ; served in Kan- 
These barsai'e cut into small pieces to enable deish in 1819-20 as assistant quartermaster- 

. them to pack in a crucible. A quantity general ; served as assistant quartermaster- 

amounting to a pound and a half to two pounds general to the Madras troops throughout the 
is put into a crucible along with a tenth-part whole of the first Burmah war iu 1824-26; 
by weight of dried wood of the Cassia auri- and was engaged in eveiy action, assault, 
culata chopped small ; these are covered with escalade, or operation from the commencement 
oue or two green feaves of the Galotropis gi- to the close of the war ; seven times thanked 
gantea or Obulus laurifolius and the mouth of in despatches, and twice thanked by the 
the crucible filled up with a handful of tern- Governor-General in Council ; employed as 
pered clay, which is rammed so as to exclude deputy quartermaster-general with the Nag- 
the air perfectly. As soon as the clay is dry, pore subsidiary force from 1827 to 1 833 ; I’e- 
twenty to twenty -four of the crucibles are ceivedthauks,onleavingofiice,fromthequar- 
built up in form of au arch with their bottoms ter-master-general of the army; planned the 
inwards, in a small furnace urged by two goat campaign for the reduction of the principality 
skin bellows, charcoal is heaped up over them, ofCoorg, and was present during all the opera- 
aud the blast kept up without intermission tiousofl834; thanked in despatches by the 
for about two hours and a half, when it is Governor-General ; in 1835 appointed roili- 
stopped and the process is considered com- tary secretary to the Government of Fort St. 
plete. The crucibles are removed from the George, with the rank of lieut.-colouel, being 
furnace and allowed to cool, they are then the first officer in the army ever selected for 
broken and the steel which has been left to that important post ; retained that office till 
solidify is taken out in a cake having the 1866; repeatedly thanked by the Governors 
form of the bottom of the crucible. When and the several members of Council ; was senitn* 
the fusion has been perfect, the top of the commissioner in Coorg in 1 S39-40 ; thanked 
cake is covered with strin, radiating from the fer that service both by the Governor-General 
eentre, but without any holes or rough pro- and the Honourable the Court of Diaeetors ; 
eotious on it : when the fusion has been less appointed military auditor-general in 1846 ; 
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reeeiired the tiianks of Government and the] S. niddns, Tkw^ at Pesdoon oorle, a middle- 
Court of JDirectora ; promoted to brigadier- i sized tree, at no great elevation. Thwaites also 
^neral on the staff in January 1849; placed i mentions, S. oblongil'olius, S. petiolaris, S. 
in command of the Madras division of the I reticulatns, S. rigidus, and S. wightii, a great 
army of Burmah in 1852 ; was present at the j tree, the Vateria ceylanica of Wight, and S. 
relief of Pegu in December 1 852 ; twice j apicalis, a great tree of the damp forests, at 


thanked in despatches ; in Januaiy 1853 de- 
tached in separate command of the Marta lam 
column to Toughoo, through a country never 
before traversed by a disciplined force ; 
thanked by the Governor-General in Council, 


an elevation of 1,000 to 2,000 feet, the 
“ Ooroo-kannoo gass” of the Singhalese. S. 
apicalis, Thv>., (the Uraudru apicalis, 
ill Hooker’s Kew Jonrnal of Botany,) grows 
in the damp forests at an elvatioii of from 


and his despatches published in the London ! 1,000 to 2,000 feet. It is a large tree, its Sin- 
Gazette; in 1854 was specially appointed to ! ghalese name is Oorookannoo gass. — TAu>., 
command the Pegu division and Murlabau j p. 43. 


provinces, which he retained tillJnnuary 1856. 
Sir Scudamore Steel bore a prominent part in 
neai'ly every campaign in which the Madi-as 
troops were engaged in the drst half of the 
18th century. He received the India War 
Medal and two clasps for Nagpore and Ava, 
and the Pegu Medal ; was nominated o.b., 
20th July 1838 and on the 19th December 
1853 K.C.B., for his services in the second ! 
Burmah war. His commissions bore date as ! 
follows:— Ensign, 27th June 1806; Lieuten- 
ant, 11th September 1806; Captain, 27th 
March 1821 ; Major, 15th December 1832; 
Lieut.-Colonel, 9th April 1838 ; Lieut.-Colonel 
Commandant, 13th September 1847 ; Colonel, 
8th March 1849; Major-General, 28th No- 
vember 1854; Lieu (.-General, 2nd Septem- 
ber 1861. 

STEENKOOLEN, also Steenkull, Dux. 
Coal. 

STEGOSTOMA, a genus of fishes see 
Squalidse. 

STEINKOHLEN, Geb. Coal. 

STEKLO, Rds Glass. 

STEINKOHLEN, Ger. Coal, Eng. 
STELLARIA MEDIA, Sm. 

Kaaray montha kiray, Tam. 

The genus Stellaria is one of the Alsinaceae 
orChickweed tribe of plants. S. media grows 
on the Neilgherries, and S. triandra, 
in Nepaul. This chickweed is used by the 
natives on the Neilgherries as a pot-herb, 
eaten alone, and mixed with others, probably 
introduced. — Jaffrey. See Vegetables of 

Southern India. 

STELLATES, see Galiace®. 

STEMONOPORITS, Tim. A genus ofj 
Ceylon plants, small or large trees. The 
8. affiuis, TAw., is a large tree, growing in the i 
Huuaegiria district, at an elevation of 4,000 j 
feet. S. canaliculatus, TAw., a moderate- 
sized tree, of the Hinidoon and Reigam cories, 
at no great elevation. S. gardiieri, Thw., a j 
great tree, near Adam’s Peak, at an elevation | 
of about 5,000 feet. S. luuceolatus, TAw^ { 
is a small tree near Ratnapooya, at no great ' 
elevation. S. moonii, TAw., near Maturatte. ' 
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STEMONOPORUS WIGfITII, TAw. 
Syn. of Valeria ceylanica, W. HI. 

STENACTIS, a showy purple flower and 
well adapted for borders ; it is a native of 
California and propagated by cuttings or 
dividing the roots. — Riddell. 

8TENKOL, Sw. Coal. 

STENO MALAYANUS. 

Dolphiniis rlutnbeus diisRumier, Cuv. 

Dolphiiius lUHlayatius, Lesson, apud Cuv. 
l‘nram pii.an, Laut., M alay. 

Dulphiu ventre roux of Paris museum. 

Inhabits the Malabar Coast and coasts of 
Penang. It is numerous and rather heavy in 
its movements, but is nirely captured, except 
by chance in the stake nets. It eats small 
fishes, Clupeu and Glyphisidon cuelestiuus.— 
Cuvier. 

STENO FRONTANUS, inhabits the In-, 
dian Ocean and the Pacific. 

STENOPS JAVANICUS, Anctor. Syn. 
of Nyctic^ebus tardigradns, Jerdon, 

STENOPUS, see Palemonidas. 

STEPHAN, a Byzantiun writer, mentions 
Aden. 

STEPIIANOllYDRA, see Ilydridm. 

STEllCULlACEiE, an order of plants of 
the E. and W. Indies, S. America, Mexico, 
Madagascar, all Southern Asia and New Hol- 
iiiiid. The order comprises 82 genera and 
upwards of 100 species. They are trees, 
or shrubs, sometimes climbing or twining 
plauKs, and are all remarkable for the abun- 
dance of (heir mucilage and the tenacity of 
their fibres. 

A. Hulictereae, Schott and Endlicher. 

Isora corylifolia, Sck. and Ena'l., all India. 

„ grewi® folia, Endl., Timor. 

Ii«eve.ria thyrsoidea, Mndley, China. 

Helicterea hu'suta, Lour., Ouch-China, Malay Arch. 

„ angiuitifolia, Liiin,, China. 

„ elougata. Wall., Tauog-Dong. 

„ virgata, WaU., China. 

„ pulchra, Wall., Burmah. 

B. Storculie®, Schott and Endlicher. 

Pterygota rozburghii, Sch. and EndL, Bylhet, Chit- 
tagong. 

Heritiera minor, Lam., Sunderbuns. 

„ littoralis, Ait., Mauritius, Pen. of India. 
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Bwitiera macrophjlla, WdU Mumpore. 

„ acuminata, WM.^ Hills N. B. of Bengal 
Triphaea africana, Laur,^ Mosambique. 

Btereulia f cstida, Z., all B. Indies, Moluccas. 

villosa, Roxh,^ Pen. of India, Hurdwar to 
Jumna. 

guttata, Roai^.<, Pen. of India, 
lancetefolia, Roxh,^ Khassya. 

acerifolia, Cunningham f 

pallens, WalU^ Nepaul. 

campanulata, ? Khassya. 

ornata, Wall.^ Burmah. 

Southwellia balanghas, Sch, and Endl-^ China. 

nobilis, Saliah.^ India. * 

versicolor, EndL^ Segain. 
lanceolata, Endl.y China. 

„ coccinia ? Sylhet, Penang. 

„ angustifolia ? Nepaul, Penang. 

„ parviflora ? Tipperah, Penang. 

Cavallium ureiis, Z., Peninsula of India. 

„ comosum, Sck and Endl.^ Amboyna. 
Hildegardia populiflora, Sch. ds Endl.^ Coromandel. 
„ candollii, EndL^ Timor. 

„ maorophylla, Endl.^ Pondicherry. 

Erythropsis roxburghiana, Lindl.^ Pen. of India, 
Khassya, Hurdwar. 

Firmiana platanifolia, Sch. and China, Japan. 
Scaphium wallichii, JEndl.^ Martaban. 

Ochroma lagopus, Swz.^ Jamttica. 

Durio zibethinus, Z., Eastern Archipelago, 
Gossampinus rumphii, Sch. and Endl.y £• Indies, 

E. Archipelago. 

Salmalia malabarica, Sch. and Endly all India. 

„ insignia, ScK and EndLy Burmah. 

Bombax ceiba, Z., East and West Indies. 
Adansonia digitata, Z., West Africa, all India. 

i), Bombeyeie, DC. 

Euizia cordata, Cav.y Bourbon. 

„ lobata, Cav.y Bourbon. 

„ variabilis, Car., Bourbon. 

Pentapetes phsenicia, Z., all East Indies. 

Dombeya palmata, Cav.y Bourbon. 

tomentosa, Cav.y Madagascar, 
angulata, Cav.y Bourbon, 
ferruginea, Cav.y Mauritius, 
acuta ngula, Cav.y Bourbon. 
yy punctata, Cav.y Bourbon. 

Melhania hamiltoniana, WaU.y Burmah. 

„ abutiloides, Am.y Peninsula of India. 

PteroBpermum suberifolium, Lam.y Ceylon, Penin- 
sula of India. 

rubiginosurn, Heyne.y Courtallum. 
heynianum, WaU.y Giiigi, Courtallum. 
reticulatum, W. A., Pen. of India, 
acerifolium, Willde., Pen. of India, 
Assam. 

obtusifolium, Wight.y Courtallum. 
accroides, Wall., Martaban, 
lancesefolium, Roxh.y Assam, 
semisagittatum, Buch. 

Astrapsea wallichii, Llndl.y Madagascar, 

Kydia calycina, Roxhy Peninsula of India, Nepaul, 
Hurdwar to Jumna. 

„ fraterna, Roxh.y Circars. 

E. Wallichea, DC. 

Wftllicbia quinquelocnlaris, Pulney Hills. 

Briolssna candollii, WaU.y Prome. 

„ Wallichii, DC.y Nepaul. 

F. ByttneresD, DC, 

Theobroma cacao, Z., S. America, also T. guia- 
nense, T. bicolor, T. angustifolium. 
Abroma augustuin, Z., Penin. of India, Moluccas. 

„ fastuoBum, G(Brtn.y Timor, N. Holland. 
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Guasumatoinestonum, 8. America, Culti- 
vated in India. 

„ idmifoltum, Zam., West Indies, 

Gommelyna echinata, FoTBty Penang, Singapore^ 
Moluccas. 

„ plf^typhylla Andr.y Moluccas. 

Byttnera herbacea, Roijd).y Circars, Vellore, Bombay. 
„ pilosa, Roxh.y Sylhet. 

„ aspera, Colehrookey Sylhet, Chittagong. 

„ catalpsefolia, Jacq.y Caraccas. 

„ carthagenensis, Carthagena. 

Kleinhovia hospita, Linuy Peninsula of Indiai 
Penang, Moluccas. 

Actinophora fragrans, Wall. 

0. Hermanniese, JutB. 

Lochennia supina. Am., Peninsula of India. 

„ corchorifolia, Arnott.y all India. 

Riedleia borbonica, DC.y Bourbon. 

„ guazumaefolia, Rich.y Mauritius. 

Visenia velutina ? Java, Mauritius. 

Waltheria indica, Linn.y Ceylon, Pen. of India and 
Malacca, Bengal, Debra Dhoon,— 

STERCULIA, a genus of plants of the 
order StcTculiaceaB. One species, the kun- 
nun-ini of the Burmese, an enormous tree, 
grows at Tavoy, as also does another species, 

! called in Tavoy Thi-ka-doo, a species of the 
‘ genus is common in Wyiiaad on the higher 
I elevations ; its bast called nar is ns durable 
as ordinary Russian bast, but inferior to the 
best Russian bast. One species in Afi'ica, and 
I another in India, S.fflctida, yields a tragacanth- 
like gum. S. guttata, grows in Malabar, the 
bark of the younger parts of the tree gives 
very strong, white, flaxen, fibres, from which 
the Wynaad inhabitants fabricate a coarse 
cloth. The tree is felled when ten years old, 
cut into pieces, tlie bark stripped off and 
chopped, washed and dried in the sun and 
without further process it is fit for clothing. 
S. villosa, tlie ‘ OadaP of Assam, is a native 
of the mountainous countries east of Bengal. 
Bags are made of its hark, and its fibres are 
made into cords to bind wild elephants with. 
The rope is A’^ery strong and lasting, and little 
injured wilh wet. Rope made from the inner 
layers of hark are finely pliable, and the outer 
fibres yield a coarse rope. Sterculia acuminata 
yields the KolaorGonganut, of which immense 
quantities are carried to the interior of Africa. 
Each nut of the Gonga variety sells for 100 
cowries, and 2,500 cowries at Rabba on the 
Kevorra, value a dollar of 4^. Ad. Bitter 
KoU fruit is about the size of a peach, rose- 
coloured and very pretty. Tlie bitter Kola 
nut is intensely bitter, hot astringent like 
common Kola, and is used for medicinal 
purposes. Sterculia urens, is a native the 
mountains on the coast of Coromandel, as 
well as of Hindoostan, and yields a gum 
exceedingly like tragacanth, which has been 
imported as such into England. S. guttata 
yields a bark that the Malabars convert into a 
flaxy substance of which the natives of 
Wynaad make a sort of clothing. As the 
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(seeda^of Steronlia chieka are eaten the 
Braailiana, ao in India, are those of S. bdan- 
ghas, S. areas and 8. fcatida,. after being 
roasted. A species called Kodalo in Telugu, 
not S. fcetida, is a tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, 
extreme height 39 feet, circumference 3 feet 
and height from ground to tlie intersection of 
the first branch, 8 feet Gives a light wood, 
used for planks, doors, boxes and scabbards ; 
it is also used for fire-wood, being tolerably 
plentiful. Six species of Sterculia, four of 
which, viz., Sterculia ramosa, S. fcetida, S. 
campanulata, S. piperifolia, are very plentiful 
throughout the Pegu province, yield a gum 
which is known in the bazaars of Bengal 
under the name of Kotheela. The other two 
species, Sterculia balangas and S. ralorata, 
are not so plentiful. This gum is probably 
analogous to the tragacanth, which Dr. 
Lindley states is obtained from a species of 
Sterculia at Sierra Leone. S. Fcetida, JAnn.\ 
is a large tree very common in the cen- 
tral province of Ceylon, where a cubic foot 
weighs 26 lbs. It grows in the peninsula 
of India, generally, but chiefiy on the 
western coast in Malabar and Mysore. On 
the Bombay side of India, it is not common 
in the forests, but more frequently found 
about cultivated Iioldings on the coast, where 
it grows up small and very straight. It is 
common on the hills and plains of British 
Burmah, whei'e a cubic foot weighs lbs. 33. 
In a full-grown tree, on good soil, the average 
length of tlie trunk to the first branch is 50 
feet, and average girth, measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 10 feet. Dr. Brandis 
tells us that the wood is not used there. But, 
in Ceylon, it is used for common house-build- 
ing purposes, on the western coast and in 
Mysore, it is applied to a number of useful 
purposes, and is one of the trees believed to 
furnish the smaller poou spars of that coast : 
indeed. Dr. Gibson tells us that it is used as 
a substitute for the true poon spars in small 
country vessels. It makes a good avenue tree. 
Tlie seeds are eaten by the Si nghalese. In the 
cells of this fruit tliere are contained certain 
white kernels which iiave a very pleasant taste 
inter camem ossiiiulum locator oblongo-ro- 
lundum nucleum continens candidum amaro- 
dulcem. The flower has a most offensive 
smell and hence the Tamool name. The 
fruit is used in the treatment of gonorrheea. 
The leaves are deemeil aperient, and a decoc- 
tion of the fruit mucilaginous and astringent. 
The seeds are oleaginous, but are deemed un- 
wholesome. The semi-solid oil obtained by ex- 
pression from the seedsof this largejungie tree 
is thick at all seasons of the year, appears to 
contain a large per-centage of stearine, but it 
is doubtful if it can be obtained in large 
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quantities : it was Mnt to the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 frmn Bombay.— Ifr. Mendu ; 
Dr, Brandit ; Dr. Gibton ; Dr. Riddel ; 
Wight and Arnott, Vol. \,p. 63; Thwaitet, 
/». 29 ; Hort. Mai. Phar., Vol. iv, p. 76 ; 
Ainslie, p. 230 ; Mftson ; Madras 'Agri-Hort, 
Gardens; Mr. Melvor; Eng. Cyc.; McClel- 
land ; Dr. Cleg horn; Captain Macdonald ; 
Roxb.'sFl. Ind., Vol.\\\,p. 149 ; Boyle's 111. 
Him. Bot.y p. 102 ; M, E. J. Report. 
STERCULIA ALATA, Roxh. 

Shaw-nee, Bubh. I Buddh’sooooannt, Eko.. 

Dodelee mara. Can. | 

Grows to an immense height in Canain and 
Suuda, in deep ravines and sheltered places 
below the ghauts but is used there only as 
a support for pepper vines. The wood is said 
to be too spongy for spars, for which its 
I height and straightness otherwise well fit it. 
It is a handsome tree in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, bearing a large fruit whose winged 
seeds are sometimes eaten by the natives.*— 
Drs. Gibson and. Mason, Boxb., Vol. iii, p, 
152. 

STERCULIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Boxb. 

Southwellia angustifolia. 

A middle-sized tree, a native of Nepaul.— 
Boxb., Vol. iii, p. 168. 

STERCULIA BALANGHAS, Linn. A 
tall and straight tree, of the hotter parts of 
Ceylon, common in the forests of the Bombay 
coast, where it may readily be distinguished, 
at certain seasons, by its large pink fruit. The 
wood is of open grain, so that it probably 
could, by being creosoted, be made useful in 
various waj's. The seeds are described by 
Bumphius, as being roasted and eaten by the 
natives of Amboyna and the capsules burned 
for the preparation of the colouring matter 
called by the natives kusnmbha.— Dr. Gib- 
son ; Thtoaites, p. 29 ; Eng. Cyc. ; W. A., 
Vol. i, p. 62. 

STERCULIA COLORATA, Roxb. 

Bhai T Dux. | Karaka, Ddk. ? Tbl. 

A large tree of the Dekhan and in the 
Godavery forests, which is deciduous in tlie 
cold season, and flowers in March and April. 
Grows at Courtallum, the wood is said to be 
useless. Pa I mated, five-lobed leaves ; deci- 
duous in the cold season ; flowers in March 
and April ; carpels of ai bright red, some- 
what resembling tiie broad pod of a pea 
opened, with tlie peas adhering ; the tree 
when covered with them has a strange appear- 
ance.-!— Dr. Riddell ; Captain Macdonald ; 
Captain Beddome ; W. ^ A., Vol. i, p, 68. 
STERCULIA FOLDS DIGITATIS, Ains. 

Hill ooeoanut, Eno. { Konda than-kaia, Tn.. 
Malai taynga, Tam. | 

The edible seeds of this tree are eaten by 
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Hut poor. They M'S contained in follicles, 
CMrah of which is nearlj as lai^e as two hands 
joined. — Ainslie, p. 227. 

STERCULIA guttata, Boxh. 

Ctoldar, I Ramena pa maratn, Tam. 

Pi maram. Tam. | 

A large erect forest tree, of Ceylon, and 
Malabar, bat occurring in the Dekbnn. It 
grows in Ambagamowa district, at no great 
elevation ; leaves long, petioled, villous under- 
neath; flowers in simple terminal rtfcemes, 
pubescent on both sides, outer and inner of a 
pale yellow colour, marked with purple spots, 
deciduous. Carpels the size of a large apple, 
three or more growing together, of n reddish 
colour ; seeds size of a cliesnut, roasted and 
eateu by the natives. The bark of the younger 
parts of the tree abounds with very strong, 
white, flaxen flbres, of which the inhabitants 
of Wynaad manufacture a kind of coarse 
cloth, whi(;h derives its name from the first 
process of its manufacture, viz., the chopping 
the bark into small pieces,' from aurngoonoo, 
to cut It is not usual to make use of the 
bark until the tenth year, when its size will 
be equal to that of most forest trees. The 
tree is felled, the branches lopped off, and the 
trunk cut into pieces, of six feet long, a per- 
pendicular incision made in each piece, the 
bark opened, and taken off whole, chopped, 
washed, and dried in the sun, by these meiins, 
and without any further process, it is fit for 
the purposes of clothing. From Wynaad, Capt. 
Dickenson sent the seeds to the Botanic gar- 
den in 1802, and the young trees reared there- 
from blossomed for the first time in Decem- 
ber 1809. They were then about twenty feet 
high, and the trunk twenty-one inches in cir- 
cumference four feet above the ground — Th, 
En. Plant. Zeylanicum, p. 29 ; i>r. Riddell ; 
Jdr. Rohde ; Dr. Wight ; M. Ex. J. R . ; 
Boaeb., Vol. iii, p. 149 ; W. ^ A., Vol. i, 
|». 62 ; Useful Plants, p. 339 ; Boyle Fib. 
PI. ; W. et A. Prod, i, 62, cum syn. ; Wight's 
Jeon.,t. 487, c. p. 2723. 

STERCULIA ORNATA ? Wall. Shan 
dung, Burm, ? 

STERCULIA PARVIFLORA, Roxb. 

Small flowered steroulia. | Ram-julparee, Hind. 

A middle-sized tree, a native of the hills 
east of Tipperah : wood unknown. It is 
abundant in the jungles of Ajmeer. — Boxb., 
Vol. iii, p- 147 ; Oen. Med. 'Pop., 202. 

STERCULIA POPULARIFLORA, Roxb. 
This tree is a native of the Coromandel side 
of India. The bark is peculiarly smooth in 
young treee.— Roxb., Vol. iii, p. 148. 

STERCULIA RAMOSA, a tree of Pegu. 
The inner bark affords a strong and durable 
rope, in common nse.— -McClelland. 
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STERCULIA URENS, Roxb. 


Built Bbho. 

Kateria kali I. Hind. 
Kur kutila, „ 

Katira, „ 

Kundul, Haub. 

Kavali, „ 


I VeUebutaUe maram, Tam. 
I Vellayputalli maram, „ 
Kavali ! m 

Thabri, Tel. 

Kavali, Tel. of the 

Qodaveiy. 


The gum. 


Tehaw, Burm. | Katila ka gond, Hied. 


This large tree is a native of Ceylon and of 
most parts of India, occurring in the penin- 
sula, and on the western const, common iu the 
inland and coast forests of Bombay, growing 
in the Ajmeer hills and Eotah, and in the 
mountainous countries of India generally. It 
may always be recognised by its peculiar bark, 
which looksasifpainted of a light-colour. Wood 
according to Roxburgh, is soft, spongy and 
loose grained, only fit for the most common 
purposes. According to Dr. Gibson, it is worth- 
less. Its seeds are roasted and eateu by the 
natives, and the leaves and tender branches 
are of great use iu certain cattle diseases. 
The leaves when soaked in water, render it 
I ropy and glutinous. The bark yields a gum 
resembling tragacanth. Leaves round, cor- 
date and flve-iobed ; deciduous iu the cold 
weather; flowers in February and March, 
very small ; the carpel is covered with 
rigid bristly hairs, which puncture like 
the Mucuna pruriens. The bark of the 
trunk is white, and gives thb tree a dead 
appearance. The gum, called kutila gond, 
is obtained in great abundance from this 
tree ; the seeds of the stinging pods ara 
palatable when rousted aud very whole- 
some : many bushels must be yielded by 
one large tree, and the poor in famines should 
collect the seeds for food. The seeds are 
roasted and used by the natives as an article 
of diet and also as a dainty : the star-shaped 
pods are covered with stinging pubescence. 
The wood of this tree is soft and spongy, 
towards the centre of large trees, it is I'eddish. 
Mr. Rohde says, that the water in which he 
kept the greeu branches for examination 
became thick, like clean glutinous jelly. 
Bark exceedingly astringent, tinges the 
spittle reddish. It yields a gum not unlike 
tragacanth, and has been sent to Loudon 
as such, but the artists, who used the gum, 
did not find it answer. The gum, which 
exudes spontaneously during the hot season, 
occurs iu large, light-brown, or white, trans- 
parent tough musses. Immersed iu water, 
these swell like a jelly, bat do uot dissolve 
unless by protracted boiling. The solution is 
not adhesive, aud is destitute of the thick- 
ness of solutions of ordinary gum. The uses 
of this gum are very limited : the want of 
adhesiveness renders it unsuitable for Um> 
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arts, while its diAcoIt solubility renders it 
iuferior to most other gums for medicinal 
purposes. A similar gum also called Kutirs, 
is afforded by the Gochlosperum gossypium 
of Coromandel, Travancore and Ceylon, a 
large tree, with bright yellow flowers. The 
seeds, contain starch and fixed oil, when 
roasted, they have much the flavour of clies- 
nuts, and are eaten by the natives of this 
country. The wood is soft and loose- 
grained, only fit for the most common 
purposes. The leaves when soaked in 
-water have the property of rendering it ropy 
and glutinous. The white transparent gum 
is tasteless: swells exceedingly when placed 
in water but does not dissolve : in medicine is 
considered cooling and astringent, and given, 
in Ajmeer, in ‘dai’ and ‘luddoo’ Sterculia 
rnmosa, S. foetida, S campaimlara, S piper- 
folia, are very plentiful throughout the Pegu 
province, all yield a gum which is known in 
the bazaars of Bengal under the name of Ko- 
theela. Other two species, Sterculia bainngas 
and S. calorata, are not so plentiful. Ti-aga- 
ennth. Dr. Lindley states is obtained from a 
species of Sterculia at Sierra Leone. Ku- 
teera gum was known as false trngacanth 
before the tree which produces it was correct- 
ly determined. This gum resembles a coarse 
tragacanth, and is employed in India^ as a 
substitute for the genuine gum, whidi is the 
produce of tlie south of Europe. — Drs. Wight, 
Gibson and Riddell ; Roxh., Vot. iii, p. 14«) ; 
Jrvine*s Gen- Med. Top., p. 202; Rohde’s 
MSS.; O’Sliaughnessg ; Bengal Dispensa- 
tory ; Thwaites’ Bnum. Plant. Zeylan., p. 
29 ; W. et A. Prod., Vol. i, p. 63, cum syn., 
c, p. 2858 ; McClelland. 

STERCULIA VILLOSA, Roxb. 


Gul-kandar, Chenab. 

Kuri, ,1 

Gul-bodla, Hazaba. 

Oodbal: Oodial, Hum. 
Oul'kandal, Jamoo. 


Kurdula, Mabb- 

Osha, Sutlej. 

God-gvdala, „ 

Mii«8u, Sutlej, Ravi. 


A large tree of the Dekhan and in the 
mountainous countries to the eastward of Ben- 
gal, common in many places in the outer hills 
of the N. W. Himalaya to 3,600 feet or more, 
up to the Indus, and occurs in the Salt Range. 
It has a straight trunk with a smooth bark, 
leaves palmated, five or seven lobed. The 
bark can be stripped off from the bottom to 
the top of the tree with the greatest facility, 
and fine pliable ropes may be made from the 
inner layers, whilst the outer yield coarser 
ropes. The rope is very strong and very 
lasting, wet doing it little injury, in Southern 
India, elephant ropes, and in Bombay bagging 
are made of it. In Debra Doon good paper 
bus been made from it.— Drs. Riddell and 
JRoyU; Eng. Cye.; Roxb., Vol. iii, p. 158; 
can 


Mr. Thompson ; Cteghom’s Penjab Plants ; 
Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

STERCULIA WALLICHII. 


Bbas. 

CaiEAB. 


Ulu. 


Bavi. 


yela.pathri manun, Tam. 
„ padri „ 


Wulena, 

Kuri, 

A shrub of the Paujab occasional to 8,500 
feet. 

STEREOSPERMUM. Of this genus, Wight 
gives, in leones, S. chelonoides and S. suaveo- 
lens. The former is a large tree, common in 
Wyua*Bd. The wood of which is used for build- 
ing and making cases. — McTvor, M. E. 

STEREOSPERMUM CHELONOIDES, 
W. Ic.; DC. 

Bignonia chelonoides, Ztnn. 

Tba-koop-poo, Bubu. 

Padri, Hind, 

Padul, Mahb. 

This, though not a large, is a very hand- 

some tree, with very fragrant beautiful pinkish 
flowers. It grows in Coimbatore, it is not 
common in tlie forests of tlie Bombay presi- 
dency, it is fouiuli^ especially in those of the 
coast and ghauts, but has not been observed in 
the inland jungles. Its wood is there used 
for interiors of buildings, but is seldom pro- 
curable of a size fit for anything but posts, 
lu British Burmah in a full-grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the first brani-h is 30 feet and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 5 feet. 
It sells in Burmah at 8 annas per cubic foot, 
and is used in liouse-building, the flowers are 
very fragrant. It is probable there is some 
confusion in the trees called paderi, in Tamil. 
One pndrie mnrum is reddish, and another is 
called the white padrie. The trees are very 
like, being principally distinguished by the 
colour of the flowers, yellowish on this, brown- 
ish-purple in that. Hence, perhaps the two 
names, black and white pautherie.— Dr*. 
Wight, Gibsoji aad Brandis; Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1852; Rhode. 

STEREOSPERUM SUAVEOLENS, W. le. 

Bignonia suaveolens, Roxb. 

Ooloonanthri mara. Can. Padul? Uabb. 

Padeel? Mahb. Padri maram, Tax. 

Purrul, „ 

A middle sized tree, with pinnatic leaves, 
and panicled inflorescence, frequent in the 
Walliar jungles in southern India. It abounde 
in the Soonda forests ; is very rare in other 
Bombay forests, but is occasionally found in 
the Koiiknu, near temples, where it has evi- 
dently been planted for the sake of its beauti- 
ful flowers. The wood is dark coloured, 
stroug and serviceable, is said by Dr. Wight 
to be elastic and fitted for making bows.— 
Drs. Wight, Cleghom and Gibson ; Mf. E. 
J. R. 

STERIS AQUATICA, Bdhm . Hydrolea 
zeylanica, Vaht. 
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ST. BSTBiT. 

" 8TERNBERGIA, see Drecmna. 

StEENIN-iE, the name of a sub-fwnily of 
web-footed, loug-winged birds, which are 
(wmmoniT known as Sea Swallows and Terns. 
Tehari, Hind. Kivi, Gond. 

Gangs ohil, (Ganges Ramadasni Tix. 

Idto), It Saindrapu-kidca (sea- 

Ifaoh-Iouka (Fish crow), n 

snatdher), ,, 

Terns spend the greater part of their lives 
on the wing, and always seek their food when 
flying. 

i.— J/iarsfc Term. 

Sylochelidon caspius, Latham, Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 

Sylochelidon strenus, Gould, Australia. 

Gelochelidon 8ngli(;as, the Sterna anglica ; 
* Gull-billed Tern,’ inhabits the warmer regi- 
ons of the old world, extending also to Ame- 
rica, Java, and is common in India. 

Hydrochelidou indica, Stephens, Europe, 
Asia, Africa. 

Term. 

Seena aurantia, Gray,. Ceylon Buvmah, 
South China. 

Sterna nirundo, Linn., or ‘Common Tern’ 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, S. India, Ceylon. 

Sterna javanira, Horsf., all India. 

Sterna paradisea, Brunnich, or Sterna 
dougalli ; ‘ Roseate Tern’ of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, Australia : coasts of India. 

Sterna miuuta, Linn., is Sternula minuta, 
the ‘ Lesser Teru’ of northern hemisphere : re- 
placed in South America and Australia by 
nearly affined species ; common on the west- 
coast and in parts of South India. 

iii.— Term. 

Thalasseus cristatus, Stephens, Bed Sea to 
China Sea. 

Thalasseus bengalensis. Lesson, Bed Sea to 
Bay of Bengal. 

iv.— Oceanic Term. 

Onychoprion melanancheu, Temm., Bay of 
Bengal to Australia. 

Onychoprion anasthselus, Scopoli, Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean. 

Onychoprion serrate, Forster, P. Islands. 

Anous stolidus, Linn., the Noddy. 

Anous tenuirostris, Temm., White-headed 
Noddy, Indian Ocean. 

RyUchops albicollis, Swainson, all India. 
STERNOCERA CHRYSIS, its elytra are 
used in India, to embroider muslin. 
STEBNOPTYCHID.®. 

Fikst Gboup. — S temoptyohms. 

Oen. 4 Argyrpelsous, 1 Stemoptyx. 

SbOOM) Gboup.— C oocina. 

Oe*. 1 Cco<»a^4 Maurolious. 

Thibd Gboup. — C hsuliodontina. 

Gen. 1 Gonostoma, 1 Chauliodus. 

ST. ESPRIT, a group of about 12 islands 
in the China Sea, in lat. 0* 36' N. These 
islets are high, with deep clear channels be- 
tween them.— JSTorjj/feW. 
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STEVENSON, Beterand J., o. Chap- 
lain of St. Andrew's Cbnridi, Bombay, authbr 
of numerous publications. He wrote on the 
Aiiti-Brahminical worship of the hindoos, ia 
Lend. As. Trans., vols. vi, 239, viii, 380.-^ 
On the Maliratta language. Ibid., vol. vii, 84.— 
On the modern deities worshipped in the 
Deccan,- Ibid., 105.— On the Bauddbo-Vaish- 
navas of the Deccan, Ibid., 64. — On the inter- 
mixture of Buddhism with Brahminism in the 
religion of the hindoos of the Deccan, Ibid., 1. 
— Analysis of the GanesaPurua, Ibid.,vol.xiii, 
319. — Remarks on the relation between the 
Jain and Brahmiuical systems of Geography, 
Bom. As. Trans. 1847, vol. ii, 411.— Ou 
specimens of Saurushtra coins found near 
Junir, Ibid., 377. — On the Brahmiuical man- 
ner of constructing their images, Ildd., 396.— 
Translation of Buddha inscriptions near Nas- 
sik. Ibid., 452. — Observations on the Gram- 
matical structure of the vernacular languages 
of India. Ibid., 1849, vol i, 171, 1850, vol. iv, 
1, vol. vi, 196. Dr. Stevenson has given 
some comparative lists of words of the Indian 
languages tracing analogies in the Mongolian, 
Celtic and Hebrew tongues. Dr. Stevenson 
says that there exists a great resemblance in 
the grammatical structure of the chief modern 
languages in the north and in the south of 
India, proofs of which he produces from the 
Hindi, Bengali, Gujerathi, Margthi on the one 
side, and from Telugn, Carnatica, Tamil and 
iSiughalese on the other. He thinks that 
there is more agreement in the construction 
with the Turkish than with the Sanscrit, so 
that he thinks it likely that the original 
language of India may be the connecting link 
between what the Germans have called the 
ludo-Germauic family and the Turkish family 
of languages. — Dr. Buist ; Muller's Rep. 
Brit. Ass., 1847, p. 381. 

STEVIA EUPATORIA, Willd. 

8.hys8opifolis,(7av.,£ap. I Ageratampunctatain,0et. 
S. punctata, Pers. | Mustelia eupatoiia, 1^. 

A Mexican plant with purplish white flowers. 

STEVIA PURPUREA, is a pretty, smaU 
flowering plant, native of new Spain and 
Mexico, propagated by seed, cuttings and 
division of the roots in any good garden 
soil— Riddell. 

STEWART, Charles, anther of History of 
Bengal to its conquest by the English, 
London, 1813. 

S'THALI, Saksorit, arid or diy land, 
which in the con'upted dialect becomes t’hul, 
the converse of the Greek oasis, denoting 
tracts particularly sterile. Each thul has its 
distinct denomination, as the * t’hul of Kawtir, 
the * t’hnl of Goga,' &c. Maristbali, front 
the Sanscrit mri to die, and st'hali if • name 
I of the desert of Bajputanah. 
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SOrBAPATrA. STILLIKGIA SESIFEBA. 

St^HAN, Sans., a place or station, st’han, * STH’NANUM, Sans., Tam., Tal. Bathing. 
Bthaba, Stan, istan or estan, added to the Tacitus infoma ns that the first act of a Ger- 
name of a thing, expresses the place wherein man on rising was ablution, but it will be 
it abounds or is contained ; as Gulistan a conceded, that this habit was not acquired in 
fiower>garden, or bod of roses ; Hindu-stan the cold climate of Germany, but must have 
the country of hindoos or blacks ; Negaristau been of eastern origin ; as were the loose 
a cabinet or gallery of pictures.— flowing rube ; the long and braided hair, tied 
Travels, Vot. ii, p, 74. in a knot at the top of the head ; with many 

ST’HANESWARA or Thanesar, consists other customs, personal habits, and supersti- 
of an old mined fort, about 1,200 feet square tious of the Seythic Cimbri, Jut, Catti, Siievj, 
at top, with the modern town on a monad to analogous to the Getic nations of tlie same 
the east, and a suburb called Bahari, or “ with- name, as described by Herodotus, Justin, and 
out,” on another mound to the west. The name Strabo, and which yet olitaiu amongst the 
of Thanesar, or St’haneswura, is said to be iiajput sacha of the pi'cscitt day. 
derived either from the Sthuna or abode of STHUL-KUMUL,ulsoSthnl-pudmu, Beno. 
Iswara, or from the junction of his uumes of Hibuscus plenus. 

Sthanu and Iswara, or from S than u and sar, ST’HLJPA, a buddhist tumulus or tope, 
a ** lake.” The town is one of the oldest and an expression used for a mound or burrow as 
inostcelebrated places in India, but the earliest, far west as Peslmwiir. See Cairn, Pagoda, 
certain notice of it under this name is by the Stupa, Tope, Tumuli. 

Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsaiig, in a. d. 634, STIBIUM, Lat. Sulphuret of antimony, 

although it is most probably mentioned by STICK IN.SECT, or spectre, the Phas- 

Ptolemy as Batun-ka-isara, for which we midte, like the Phylliuin, live on vegetables, 
should perhaps, rend Satan-nisara, for the STJLAGO, a genus of plants sometimes 
Sanskrit Sthanes-wara. But the place was united with, at other times sepaiiited from the 
more famous for its coiiuection with the his- genus Antidesma, belonging to the natural 
tory of the Pandus, than for its possession of family Antidesmeae, which by some botanists 
a temple of Maluuleva, whoso worship, in In- is called Stilaginaceui. The species are few in 
dia at least, must be of much later date than number, forming shrubs and moderate-sized 
the heroes of the MaliJiliharata. 'Allthecoun- trees, which are found in Madagascar and 
try immediately around Thanesar, between Mauritius, as well ns in some of the Indian 
the Saraswati and Drishadwatl rivers, is islands, and in India, where the species ex- 
known by the name of Kuru — Kshetra, tend even to the northern parts. The leaves 
that is, the “ field or laud of Kuru,” who is of the Antidesma alexiteria are employed in 
said to have become an ascetic on the bank of the Mauritius as an antidote against snakc- 
the great holy lake to the south of the town, bites. Cordage is made with its bark, as well 
This lake is called by various names, us Brah- as with that of A. zeylanica in Ceylon. The 
ma-sar, Rama-hrad, Vaya, or Vayava-sar, and small fruits of both species are eaten and 
Pavaua-sar. The first name is attributed to pi’eserved: the fruits of A. pubescens (Stl- 
Brahmo, because he performed a sacrifice on lago), Bunias, and Diaudra, are eaten by the 
its banks. The second name is derived from natives of India. Wight, in leones, gives 
Parasu Rama who is said to have spilt the Stilago bunias, lauceolariu, pubescens, tomen- 
blood of the Kshatriyas in this place. The tosa. — W. Ic. 

last two titles are derived from the names of STILAGO BUNIAS, Linn., Roxb. Syn. 

the god*of Wind, on account of the pleasant of Antidesma bunias, Spr. Sys. Veg. 

breezes which blew over the waters of the STILAGO D IAN DBA, Willde. 

lake during Kuru’s period of asceticism. This Antidesma diandrum. 

lake is the centre of attraction for most pil- lengtiri, Beno. I Telia gumudu, Tel. 

grims ; but all around it for many miles is Asary pulie maram, Tau. | 

holy ground, and the number of l>oly places This tree, is a native of the mountainous 
connected with the Kaurava and Pandava, psrts of the Circars. Roxburgh says its 
and with other heroes of antiquity, is very wood is put to various uses. The berries 
great indeed. According to popular belief, are eaten by the natives when ripe. The 
the exact number is 360, but the list given in wood serves for various uses.— MSH. 
the Knrukshetra Mahatyma is limited to 180 STTLLINGIA SEBIFERA, Willde, Mi- 
places, of which one-half, or 91, are to the cheaux. 

north along the line of the venerated Saras- Sapiuinsebiferum, Jtoxi. I Croton sebiferum, Linn. 
wati river. — Cunningham's Ancient Geogra- Chelatpipul, Bexg. I China Tallow tree, Exo. 
phi/ of India, pp. 330, 331. Mom china, „ | 

ST’HANOO, Sans. From St’ha, to stay. ‘ This tree, which Voigt says had been dO- 
STHAPAXTA, see Vidya. mesticated about Serampore, grows all over- 
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TKie eastern part of China and in Chnaan, an^ 
Hfhen fuUy grown is a beautiful tree, re» 
'sembiing the aspen in shape and foliage, and 
* with a straight trunk. It was introduced into 
India, and in Dr. Boxburgh’s time was com- 
mon near Calcutta. We learn from Dr. 
Jameson, that it grows luxuriantly in the 
Deyra Dhoon and Lower Himalayas. There is 
some reason to beliere it to be indigenous in 
the hills of Kumaon, especially about Almora. 
The tree has now been successfully accli- 
matized in the Punjab and its extended 
cultivation would be extremely advantageous 
from the quantity of tallow and oil extracted 
from the seeds. It grows to the height of a 
jiear tree, with trunk and branches like the 
cherry and foliage like the poplar. Its ker- 
nels ai'e coated with a pure white tallow, 
which is steamed oif and collected. It is 
used for candles and as oil for lamps, but Dr. 
lloxburgh says it is not equal to eoconiiut 
oil. At one timo it atti'acted considerable 
attention, and was introduced into various 
European colonies in the East and West 
Indies. It may be met with in English hot- 
houses. It is found iu China on the borders 
of rivulets and is also cultivated. It grows 
to the height of a pear tree, having a trunk 
and branches like the cherry, and foliage 
like the black poplar, but which turns to 
red iu autumn. It was met with in Chusan 
by the late expedition, and seeds sent home 
by Dr. Cantor, were sown in the Horfci<!ultui’nl 
Society’s garden at Chiswick. The seed- 
vessels and seeds are bruised, and then boiled 
in water. The fatty particles rising to the 
surface are skimmed off, and on cooling 
condense into tallow. To give it greater 
consistence some wax is added, together 
with linseed-oil iu the proportion of three 
parts to ten of the tallow. The candles 
made with it ai'e beautifully white. Some- 
times they are coloured red by the addi- 
tion of vennillion. These candles are some- 
times said to be coated with wax procured 
from another Chinese tree (probably Ligus- 
trum lucidum,) which forms an external 
crust and prevents them running. Stillingia 
tallow is also employed iu medicine instead 
of lard. It consolidates through the cold to 
the consistence of tallow, and by boiling, 
becomes as bard as bees’ wax. A similar 
fatty product is obtained from the Myristica 
(Yirola) sebifera, a shrub in British Guiana. 
According to Mr. Williams the Stillingia sebi- 
fers occurs over all the eastern part of China, 
and when fully grown is a beautiful tree, 
resembling the aspen in its shape and foliage. 
The seeds grow in clusters like ivy ber- 
ries, and are collected in November ; when 
ripe^ the capsule divides, and falling off dis- 
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covers two or three kernels covered with 
the pure white tallow. When the taliow is 
to be prepared^ these are picked frqm Hie 
stalks and put into an open wooden cylinder 
with a perforated bottom, in which they are 
well-steumed over boiling water. In ten or 
fifteen minutes, the tallow covering the seeds 
becomes soft, and they are then thrown 
into a slone mortar and gently beaten with 
a mallet to detach it. The whole is then 
sifted on a hot sieve, by which the tallow 
is separated from the kernels, though con- 
taining the brown skin which envelops the 
latter, and presenting a dirty appearance. 
The tallow in this state is enclosed in a straw 
cylinder, or laid upon layers of straw held 
together by iron hoops, and subjected to 
pressure in a rude press from which it runs 
clear in a semifluid state, and soon hardens 
into cukes. The candles from it become soft 
in hot weather, and are sometimes coated by 
dipping them in coloured wax. The Stillingia 
sebifera is abundant in the valleys of Chusan, 
and large quantities of tallow and oil are 
yearly extracted there from its seeds : tallow 
mills are erected iu several parts of the island 
for this purpose. Dr, Kawes, of the Madras 
army, who was some time a resident in 
the island of Chusan, says the seeds are 
picked at the commencement of the cold 
weather, in November and December, when 
all the leaves have fallen from the trees ; 
this he saw at Siug-koiig when out shooting 
in the Sah-hoo valley close by army quarters, 
through the village. The seeds are in the 
first place taken to the building where the 
process of making the tallow is carried on, 
and picked and separated from the stalks. 
They are then put into a wooden cylinder, 
open at the top, but with a perforated bottom. 
This is placed over an iron vessel (about the 
same diameter or rather larger than the wooden 
cylinder, and about six or eight inches deep) 
containing water, by which means the seeds 
are well steamed, for the purpose of Aftening 
tlie tallow and causing it more readily to 
separate. The furnace had four or five 
iron vessels in a row, was about three feet 
high, four or five feet broad and eight or ten 
feet long. The fire was placed at one end 
and fed with the husk of the rice, diy grass, 
and such like cheap materials which make a 
great flame, and the flue was of course carried 
directly under the whole of the iron vessels. 
When the seeds have steamed ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour, they are thrown 
into a large stone mortar and are gently 
beaten by two men with stone mallets for the 
purpose of detaching the taliow from the 
other parts of the seed. They are than 
thrown upon a sieve heated over the fire and 
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lifted; by wbiob ftroceu the tillow is sepa* 
rated, or nearly so, although they generally 
undergo the process of steaming, &c., a second 
time^ that nothing may be lost. The other 
part of the seed is ground and pressed for oil. 
The tallow now resembles coarse linseed 
meal, but with more white spots iu it and 
derives its brown colour from the thin cover- 
ing over the seed (between it and the tallow) 
which is separated by the pounding and sift- 
ing. In this state it is put between circles 
of twisted straw, five or six of which are laid 
upon each other, and thus forming a hollow 
cylinder for its reception. When this straw 
cylinder (we may call it so) has been filled, it 
is carried away and placed iu the press, which 
is a very rude and simple contrivance, but 
which, like everything Chinese, answers the 
purpose remarkably well. The press consists 
of longitudinal beams of considerable thick- 
ness, placed about a foot and a half, or two 
feet, asunder, with a thick plank at the 
bottom, forming a kind of trough, and the 
whole is bound together with iron. The 
tallow is pressed out by means of wedges 
driven in very lightly with stone mallets, and 
passes through a hole iu the bottom of the 
press into a tub, which is sunk there to 
roceive it. It is now freed from all impu- 
rities, and is a semifluid of a beautiful white 
colour, but soon gets solid, and in cold 
weather is veiy brittle. The inside of the 
tubs which collect the tallow are sprinkled or 
dusted over with a fine red earth, well dried, 
which prevents the tellow from adhering to 
their sides. It is thus easily removed iu a 
solid state from the tubs, and in this condition 
the cakes are exposed for sale in the market. 
As the candles made from this vegetable tal- 
low have a tendency to get soft and to melt 
in hot weather, they are commonly dipped iu 
wax of various colours as red, green and 
yellow. Those which are intended for reli- 
gious purposes are generally , very large, and 
finely ornamented with golden characters. 
The cake, or refuse, which remains after the 
tallow has been pi'essed out of it, is used for 
fuel, or to manure the land, and so is the 
refuse from the other part of the seeds from 
which oil is extracted.” Stillingia sebifera, 
grows luxuriantly in the Dehra Doon and 
lower Himalaya, and in the Kohistau of the 
Punjab. There is an interesting paper on it, by 
Dr. Macgowuu in the 7th Vol., p. 164 of the 
Journal of Horticultural Society of India. It 
flowers in June and during the rains. In addi- 
tion to the' tallow obtained from its seeds and 
used iu making caudles, a black dye is obtain- 
ed fiDm its leaves. — H. ; Voigt ; RoxbJt FI. 
Jnd; Vol. iii, p. 693 ; Dr. Ratees ; Eng. 
Cgc, i Williams' Middle Kingdom, p. 107- 
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282; Fortune's Wanderings, p. 67. See' 
Croton sebiferum, Dryandra cordata, Oils. 

STIMMI, Gr. Sulpburet of antimony. 
STINKING-WOOD, Eno. 

Ghee neb, Bosx. 

This wood, of maximum girth 4 cubits,, 
and maximum length 22^ feet, is abundant in 
Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, it sinks 
in water. The flowers of this wood have an 
intolerably fetid, sickening smell, hence its 
name; it is used by the Burmese for boxes,, 
tables, &c., and is a long fibred, tough wood 
when new, but rots so readily that, with a 
whole tree in Captain Dance’s possession, he 
could not cut out a decent specimen. — Capt,. 
Dance. 

STINK-TREE of Ceylon was called by 
the Dutch Strunt-hout, and by the Singhalese 
Ureiine, on account of its disgusting odour, 
which resides especially iu the thick stem and 
the larger branches. The smell of it so^ per- 
fectly resembles that of human ordure, that 
one cHunot perceive the smallest diflerence- 
between them. Thunberg says the ti’ee was 
neither the Anagyris foetida nor the Sterculia 
foetida. — Thunberg' s Travels, Vol. iv, pp,. 

^^mN-KULL, Dan. Coal. 

STIPA, a genus of grasses belonging to> 
the tribe Stipacese. It has stalked florets, thj» 
palese coriacreous, the inner entire. S. pennata, 
the only British species, has a very long 
twisted feathery awn, with a glabrous base.. 
It is a very beautiful plant, and is commou 
in English gardens. Found on rocks in long 
Seadale near Kendal, and is grown in gardens 
for the sake of the beautifully feathered heads. 
— Eng. Cyc.\ Riddell. 

STIPA TENACISSIMA, see Esparto. 
STIPE-CLASPING BRAKE, Pteris am- 
plexicaulis. 

STIRRUPS were probably never used in 
Persia before the musselman conquest — 
Ouseley's Travels, Vol. i, p. 246. 

STI'VOLI, Rus. Quills. 

STIZOLOBIUM, a genus of plants which 
was so named by Persoon, from avlfw to 
prick, and X.oj3os, a lobe or pod, from the pods 
of the several species being covered with his- 
pid hairs. The species have now been re- 
moved chiefly to Pachyrhizus (Dolichos) and 
to Mucuna. — Eng. Cgc. 

STIZOLOBIUM ALTISSIMUM. 

Aisam bean. Eno. / Kalee seem, Dttx. 

This beau is grown like most others, aud 
may be first sown at the commencement of 
the rains aud continued during the cold season. 
— Riddell. ' 

STIZOLOBIUM GIGANTEUM,-Sprciisr. 
Syn. of Muuuua gigantea, DC. 
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STOMAPODi!^ 

■' BT. JOHN, two moderately elevated sloping 
ielands in the Straits of Singapore.- //or</fe/rf. 

ST. JOHN’S BREAD, pods of Ceratonia 
Biliqua, so named from the idea that it is the 
locust tree on which, St. John the Baptist fed 
in the desert. 

ST. JULIAN, a small island in the China 
Sea, in lat. 0° 54' N., and long. 106° 48' £.— 
Hornfield. 

ST. MARY IS LES, off the coast of Canara, 
extend from lat. 13° 28' to 13° 17' N., the 
outermost of the range being 5 miles from the 
shore. 

ST. MATTHEW ISLANDS, in lat. 5° 
18' S., long. 124° 16' E., are two islands ex- 
tending 12 to 15 Hors field. 

ST. MATTHEW or Elephant Island, 
one of the Mergui Archipelago, is about 5J 
leagues in length, extending from lat. 10° 4' 
N. to 9® 50^' N. It is 14 miles from the 
continent, and the highest peak in the island 
is nearly 3,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Hastings or Gage’s Hai’bonr on its 
northern part, is a spacious bay formed by 
the islands of St. Matthew, St. Luke and 
Hastings, is sheltered from all winds, and 
capable of containing the largest navy in the 
world. — Horsfield. 

ST’NANUM. St’uanara abhiangann, amongst 
hindoos, a ceremonial, on the wedding day, 
when the bride and bridegroom are anointed 
withoil. 

STOCKS, an officer of the Bombay Medical 
Service, ob. 1858. He was Superintendent of 
Forests in Sind. Wrote on the babool trees 
in Sind. His extremely valuable collections 
from Sind and Beluchistan, amounting to 
about 1,500 species. — H. et 7’.; Bom. As. 
Trans., Vol. ii, p. 390 ; Dr. Bnist. 

STOCQUELER, J. H., was Editor, Bom- 
bay Courier, afterwards of the Bengal Ilnr- 
karu, and ultimately of the Calcutta English- 
man till 1844. Author of Fifteen months’ 
pilgrimage through untrodden tracts in Kur- 
distan and Persia, 1831-32, London, 1832, 2 
. vole., Svo.— Dr. Bnist. 

STODDART, Colonel, a British officer who 
was long imprisoned at Bokhara and ultimately 
helmaded along with Captain Conolly of the 
Indian Army. 

STOIC, see Vedas. 

STOKPO, Lad. Urtica hyperborea, Jaeq. 

STOMAPODA. M. Milne-Edwards com- 
prises in the order Stomapoda all the Po- 
dophthnlmous crustacea, which ace deprived 
df thoracic branchi® lodged in internal cavi- 
ties. This division is entirely composed of 
Swimming Crustaceans, whose body is elon- 
gated, and whose general form often ap- 
proaches closely to that of the Macrouvous 
decapods; but iu those animals the coucentra- 
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STONX. 

tion of the rings of die hehd and thOraz » 
carried less far. 

LwAfer tjipHs, diffbrs fromL. reynandii, 
(which was found iu the Indian Ocean by M. 
Reynaud) in the form of the median piece of 
the caudal flu, which is lamellar, and without 
any notch below, in the more considerable 
length of the middle blades, and in the ap- 
parent absence of a separation between Hie 
carapace and oculiferous prolongation. 

Squilla maculata, length from 10 to 12 
inches, inhabits the Asiatic seas. 

Squilla stilifera, length about 3 inches, 
is a native of the island of Mauritius. 

Qonodactylus chiragra, length 'about 3^ 
inches, found in all the seas of .warm climates: 
the Mediterranean, American coasts, Seychel- 
les islands, near'l'i'incomallee and Tongataboo. 

Onnodaelylus scyllarus, length about 4^ 
inches, is found in the Indian Seas and on the 
coasts of Mauritius. 

STtlMATELLA, a genus of Molluscs. See 
Turbinid®. 

STOMA TIA, see Haliotid®. 

S'l'OMATOPODES, an order of crustacea. 

Fam. — C ardioides. 

T niBE. — M ysiens. 

Acetes iudiciis. Kdwg., Ganges mouth. 

Lucifer reynaudii, £dm., Indian ocean. 

„ typuB, Edm., ludi.au ocean ? 

STONE. Stones have been objects of 
worship of all nations and are largely so 
used by the hindoos, generally smeared with 
red-lead. In New Zealand, rc'd is a sacred 
colour, and the way of rendering anything 
tapu was by making it red. When a person 
dies, bis house was thus painted ; when the 
tapu was laid on anything, the chief erected 
a post and painted with the kura; wherever 
a corpse rested, some memorial was set up ; 
often times tho nearest stone, rock, or tree 
served ns a monument, but whatever object 
tvtts selected, it was sure to be painted 
rod. The Arabians down to the time of Ma- 
homed worshipped a black stone, and this is 
now let into the wall oftheKaaba. ThePhmni- 
cinns also worshipped a deity under the form of 
an unsha[)ed stone. There was a sacred stone 
in Jura round which the people used to 
move ‘ deasil,* i. c„ sunwise. In some of 
the Hebrides the people attributed oracular 
power to a large black stone. In some cases, 
as for instance in India, it is far from easy to 
distinguish between a group of stone-gods 
and a sacred fane. In fact, we may be 
sure that the very same stones are by 
some supposed to be actual deifies, while 
others more udtanced regard them as sacred 
only because devoted to religious purposes. 
Some of the ruder Hindustan tribes actual- 
ly worship upright stones ; but Colonel 
Forbes Leslie regards the saci^d stt^nM 
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as a place of worship^ Mther ilian as actual 
deities ; and this is at any rate the case 
with anothw group similarly painted, which 
be observed near Andlee, also in the Dek- 
kan, and which is peculiarly interesting 
from its resemblance to the stone circles of 
Great Britain. Stone-worship, however, in 
its simpler forms, has, a different origin from 
this and is merely a form of that indiscrimi- 
nate worship which characterises tlte human 
mind in a particular phase of development. 
The Asaga of Mysore woi'ship a god called 
Bhuma Devam, who is represented by a 
shapeless stone. One thing is certain, says 
Mr. Hislop, ‘the worship (of stones) is spread 
over all parts of the country from Berar to 
the extreme east of Bustar, and that not 
merely among the hindtiised aborigines who 
had begun to honour Kundova, &c., but 
among the rudest and most savage tribes.’ 
He is generally adored in the form of an 
unshapely stone covered with vcrmillion. 
Two rude slave castes in Tnlava (Southern 
India), the Bakadara and Betadara, wor.ship 
a benevolent deity named Buta represent- 
ed by a stone kept in every house. In- 
deed in eveiy part of Southern India four or 
five stones may often be seen in the ryots’ 
field, placed in a row and daubed with red 
paint, which they con.sider as guardians of 
the field and call the five Fandu. Colonel 
Forbes Leslie supposes that this red paint is 
intended to represent blood. The god of eacdi 
Khond village is represented by three stones. 
His PI. iv, represents agroup of sacred stones, 
near Belgaum in the Dekkan, from a figure 
given by Colonel Forbes Leslie in his inter- 
esting work. The three largest 8too<l in 
front of the centre of two straight lines, each 
of which consisted of thirteen stones, 'riiese 
lines were close together, and the edges of 
the stones were placed as near to each other 
as it was possible to do with slabs which, 
although selected, had never been artificially 
shaped. Seating a king on a stone seems 
to have prevailed throughout Europe on iii- 
anguration. Monnrehs of Sweden were seated 
Upon a stone placed in the centre of twelve 
lesser ones, and the kings of Oeumark were 
crowned in a similar kind of circle. The use 
of the Inaugural Stone isofCanaanitish origin. 
Abimelech was made king by the plain of the 
pillar of Shechem. Jehoash was anointed as 
he stood by the pillar as tiie manner Avas. The 
Gael used the standing stone, which was tra- 
ditionally considered a supernatural sacred 
witness of any solemn covenant and especially 
of that between an elected king and his people. 
Jack Cade touched London stone and exclaim- 
ed “now is Mortimer, Lord of London city.” 
Amongst the Irish, the inauguration of a 
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chief was eelebn^d at a stone with ^ im- 
pression of two feet, believed to be the size of 
the feet of the patriarch chieftain who first 
acquired the territory. Every great tribe bad 
its installation stone and other specialities 
such as sacred trees, and rath-hills or entrench- 
ed places of meeting dedicated to the inau- 
gural rite. TlerodotnB shows that the practice 
of carving the impression of the feet of mighty 
heroes on huge stones was older than his time 
as he mentions that the Scythians showed 
the mark of the foot of Hercules upon a rock. 
Spenser the poet writes that some of the 
stones on which the chief lords or captains 
of the clan was placed had a foot engra- 
ven, which was regarded as the measure of 
their first captain’s foot. On inauguration 
the new chief stood thereon and took oath to 
preserve all the former customs of the country 
inviolable. His feet were placed in the im- 
pression while the heads of the law relating to 
the clan were read to him. — LubbocK$ Origin 
of Civil., pp, 207-10, 244. See Bethel, Bin- 
lang, Hindoo, Khassya, Salagrama. 

STOIn E-CHAT.. The pied stone-chat 
(Saxicola picata) may be seen hopping about 
in the Dokhan. It is plentiful in and ai'ound 
Kurrachee, and is, the “robin” of Sind. 

STONE-CUTTERS. Workers in stone, 
polishing the hardest snrfaces, engraving 
its surface with imperishable records, and 
sculpturing it into various forms, even ex- 
cavating giirantic temples out of the solid 
rock, are all departments of sculpture and en- 
graving to which the hindoos have paid atten- 
tion from the earliest times ; and their build- 
ings are conspicuous for a quality for which 
those of Egypt have often been admired, that 
is, the exquisite polish and glass-like appear- 
ance of some of the hardest granite, &c. Dr. 
Kennedy has fortunately given usan accouutof 
the process by whicii they effect this : “ The 
tools,” he says, “ which the hindoos use are 
a small steel chisel and an iron mallet. The 
chisel, in length, is not more than abont twice 
the breadth of the hand of the hiudoo work- 
man ; which, as is well known, is very small ; 
and it tapers to a round point like a drawing- 
pencil. The mallet, also in iron, a little larger 
than the chisel, but not weighing more than a 
few pounds. It has a head fixed on at right 
angles to the handle, with only one striking 
face, Avhich is formed into a tolerably deep 
hollow and lined with lead. With such sim- 
ple instruments they formed, fashioned, and 
scooped the granite rock which forms the 
stupendous fortress of Dowlatabad, and exca- 
vated tile wonderful caverns of Ellora ; for it 
seems by no moans probable that the hiudoo 
stone-cutters ever worked with an^ other 
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toolt." Dr. Kennedy adds, *' The traces of or .taro spindles sach as this, are made nse t^. 
^ pointed chisel are still visible on the rooks The spindle is terminated by a small a{Hke of 
of Dowlstabad,asthey arealsoonsome ofthe iron about an inch i<»ig, ending in a little 
great works of Egypt. The stone having been circnlar saw or button, from a tenth op to 
brought to a smooth surface, it is next dresS' half an inch in diameter. To this^ emeiy 
ed with water in the usual way, And is then paste — that is, powdered corundum mixed 
polished in the following manner. A block with oil — is from time to time applied, while 
of granite, of considerable size, is rudely it is spun round with a bow. The engraver 
ftshioned into the shape of the end of a large holds the seal up betwixt his fingers and 
pestle. The lower face of this is hollowed thumb, and a'sweep or two of the bow causes 
out into a cavity, and this is filled with amass a mark outlie seal. This is deepened and 
composed of pounded coruudum-stone, mixed extended as desired — the larger discs being 
witli melted bees-wax. This block is moved employed for long straight strokes. The 
by means of two sticks, or pieces of bamboo, work turned out is by no means very fine, 
placed on each side of its neck, and bound to- hut the celerity of execution is surpassing, 
gether by cords, twisted and tightened by Diamond dust is very rarely used in India,—* 
sticks. The weight of the whole is such as corundum, koorund. or samda stone as it is 


two workmen can easily manage. They seat 
themselves upon, or close to, the stone they 
are to polish, and l>y moving the blo(;k back- 
wards and forwards between them, the polish 
is given by the fri<!tiou of the mass of wax 
(and lac ?) and corundum.” Nearly the same 
materials, and with a still greater degree of 
success are employed in polishing such delicate 
articles as beads and bracelets ; elegantly shaped 
cups, or the models of cannon. Of the process- 
es employed a very interesting account, which 
is published in the “ Illustrated Catalogue,” 
is given by Mr. Summer of Cambay. The 
stones are first fixed on a steel spike, and there 
roughly rounded with an iron hammer, and 
then polished with a composition of lac and co- 
rundum varionsly applied. The holes are bored 
with a steel drill, tipped with a small diamond. 
Cups and saucers and similar hollow articles, 
arewrought, according to the required external 
shape, on the steel spike, and a rough polish 
given on the rough polishing stones. Tlie 
cavity is formed by the diamond-tipped drill 
to the deptli of one-fourth of an inch ail over 
the space, until it exhibits an honey-combed 
appearance ; the prominent places I'ouud the 
holes are then chipped away ; and this pro- 
cess is repeated until the depth and form de- 
sired are obtained. They are then polished 
upon prepared moulds of convex forms, and of 
the same composition as the polishing-plates 
which are attached to the turningwheel. 

The seal-engraver’s wheel consists of a slight 
frame ballasted below to keep it firm, with two 
uprights about eighteen inches in length and 
eight inches between. Betwixt the two is u 
small spindle. Tliis turns at one end on a screw 
or pivot, some limes of cornelian : the shoulder 
is kept ill its place by a neat iron clump — it is 
steadied by a piece of rag wrapped round it and 
enclosed in the collar. Why so much pains 
ahould betaken to diminish friction by a corne- 
lian pin at one end, while it was increased by 
this at the other, we cannot explain. A dozen 
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called, being the chief material employed in 
polishing gems, marbles, and metals. Tbia 
mineral is found chiefiy iu granite or the de- 
tritus of grauite rocks iu the Mysore country 
and in the neighboui hood of the south- western 
ghauts. It is bi'ouglit iu considerable quan- 
tity to Bombay, aud is occasionally exported 
to Europe. It is packed iu orange-shaped 
parcels with meridional cordings : the pieces 
are from the size of filberts to that of the 
hand : they are generally amorphous or frag- 
ments of crystals, often contaminated with 
felspar, mica, and other granitic minerals. 
Sometimes fragments of crystals perfectly 
pure are to be met with weighing from ten to 
twenty-five pounds, but these are rare. 
Though excessively hard, it is by no means 
tough — it flies in pieces after a few strokes of 
the hammer, and is easily pulverized in a 
mortar. The natives generally beat it on an 
anvil or stone, keeping it from flying about 
by a collar of cotton rope. The fine particles 
are separated from the coarse by sifting — it is 
not certain that the home process of lixi- 
viation is i-esorted to. For sharpening swords 
or hurni.shiiig metal it is generally used like a 
whetstone or burnisher ; for polishing gems, 
it is either made up into a cake with lac or 
into a paste with oil or grease. It is never 
employed for the manufacture of emeiy.— 
Rojfh's Arts, S[c. of India, pp, 513, 515. 

STONEHENGE, a celebrated circle of 
stones, in England, is not a Druidical, nor 
a liomnti, iior a Danish structure. It is a piece 
of budditist architecture and is own brother to 
the circle of upright stones at Amravati on 
the Kistiia, and to many others iu the South 
of India. 

STONE PINE, Eng. Pious pinea. 

STORAGE, It. Storax. 

STORAX, Eng., F». 

Usternk, Salajet, Au. Storace, It. 

Aleah, ,, Styrax, . LaT. 

istyrax broojn, Gas. Azambar, 
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STORMS OF DUST. 


ThS produce of Styraz officinale,' grow- 
ing in the South of £urope-' and the Le- 
TBnt. It is usnally met with in tears, 'which 
is pure ; and in lumps or red storax, which is 
mixed with saw-dust and other impurities. 
Storax has a fragrant odour, and a pleasant, 
sub-acidulous, slightly pungent, and m-omatic 
taste ; it is of a reddish browu colour, and 
brittle.— jlfeC«i/ocA. 


STORAX, LIQUID. 


Sillftrut, Miati-lttbni Ab. 
Meih-kattr, „ 

Rose malloM, Eno. 


Sillarui, Meih-aila, Guz. 

Hind., Pbrs. 
Raia-mala, Mai.at. 


Liquid storax, a term in India given to 
Rose malloes, the sillaris of the bazaars : and 
the solid storax or salajit, is the solid Rose 
malloes. It is obtained from theLiquidamber 
altingia. Liquid storax is usually more or less 
opaque, of the consistence of bird-lime, 
grayish colour, warm balsamic taste, and pe- 
culiar vanilla-like odour, if pure. Small 
quantities are impot'ted annually into Bombay 
from Suez and the Arabian gulf in skins ; it 
is re-exported to England and China under i 
the designations of Rose mallows (Rasa-mai- 
lo) and Sillaris, in barrels of about four 
imperial gallons capacity each. — Faulkner. 
See Ambar, Liquid, Liquidambar. 

STORAXWORTS, see Styracese. 

STOREY, see Leedes. 

STORIANI, a frontier tribe whose winter 
station is in Beluchistau and summer station 
in the high country belonging to the Musa 
Khel .— LoiAam’s Descriptive Ethnology. 
See Affghan. 

STORMS OF DUST, are caused by spi- 
ral columns of the electric fluid passing 
fi*om the atmosphere to the earth ; they have an 
onward motion — a revolving motion, like re- 
volving storms at sea — and a peculiar spiral 
motion from above downwards, like a cork- 
screw. It seems probable that in an exten- 
sive dust-storm there are many of these columns 
moving on together in the same direction, and 
during the continuance of the storm, many sud- 
den gusts take place at intervals, during which 
time the electric tension is at its maximum. 
These storms, in the Punjab, mostly commence 
from north-west or west and in the course of 
an hour, more or less, they have nearly com- 
pleted the circle, and have passed onwards. 
Precisely the same phenomena, in kind, are 
observable in all cases of dust-storms : from 
the one of a few inches in diameter to those 
that extend for fifty miles and upwards, the 
phenomena are identical. It is a curious fact 
that some of the smaller dust-stoims occa- 
sionally seen in extensive and arid plains, 
both In the Punjab and in Afghanistan 
above the Bolan pass, called in familiar lan- 
guage ** Devils,” are either stetitmiiry for a 


long time, that is, upwards of an hour, or 
nearly so ; and during the whole of this time 
the dust and minute bodies on tlie ground are 
kept whirling above into the air, in other 
cases these small dust-storms are seen slowly 
advancing, and when numerous, usually pro- 
ceed in the same direction. Birds, kites and 
vultures, are often seen soaring high up just 
above these spots, apparently following tbe 
direction of the column, as if enjoying it. 
They may be looking for px*ey, or involv- 
ed in and unable to fly out of, the invi- 
sible part of the electrified aerial column, 
of which the lower part only is visible 
to us by the dust raised. The phenomena 
connected with dust-storms seem to be iden- 
tical with those present in waterspouts and 
white squalls at sea, and revolving storms 
and tornadoes of all kinds : and they appa- 
rently originate from the same cause, viz., 
moving columns of electricity. In 1847, at 
Lahore, an observer being desirous of ascer- 
taining the nature of dust-storms, he project- 
ed into the air an insulated copper wire on 
a bamboo on the top of his house, and brought 
the wire into his room, and connected it with a 
gold leaf electrometerand a detached wire com- 
municating with the earth. A day or two 
after, during the passage of a small dust-storm, 
he had the pleasure of observing the electric 
fluid passing in vivid sparks from one wire to 
another, and of course strongly affecting the 
electrometer. The thing was now explained ; 
and since then by the same means he ob- 
served at least sixty dust-storms of various 
sizes, all presenting the same phenomena in 
kind. He commonly observed that, to- 
wards the close of a storm of this kind, a fail 
of rain suddenly takes place, and instantly • 
the Btreiitn of electricity ceases, or is much 
diminished, and when it continues, it seems 
only on occasions, when the storm is severe 
and continues for some time after. The ba- 
rometer steadily rises throughout. In the 
Punjab plains, the fluctuation of the ba- 
rometric column is veiy slight, seldom moro 
than two or three-tenths of an inch at a time. 
The average height at Lahore is 1,180, cor- 
rected for temperature, indicating, it is suppos- 
ed above 1,150 feet above the level of the sea, 
taking 30 inches as the standard. A large 
dust-storm is usually preceded by certain pe- 
culianties iq the dew-point, and the manner 
in which the particles of dew are deposited on 
the bulb of a thermometer. The mode of 
taking the dew-point is to plunge a common 
theimometer in a little ice, and let it run down 
20* or 30*. The manner in which the electricity 
acts upon the dust and light bodies it meets 
with in its passage, is simple enough,. He 
supposes the particles similarly electrified and 
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' mutually repuUire, and theni together with 
fhe whirling motion communioafed to themj 
aiw whisked into the air. The same takes 
place when the electricity moves over water. 
The surface of the water becomes exposed to 
tlie electric agency, and its particles, leudea'd 
mutiiHlIy repulsive, are in the same way 
whiried into the air. At sea the waterapout 
is thus formed. First of all is seen the cloud 
descending and beneath may be observed the 
water in a cone. — Beng. At. Soc. Jour., No. 
y.of\H60, p. 790. See Dust Storms. 

STOTULABI, Sans. Lagerstraemiaregiuas. 

STOURBRIDGE CLAY resembles potter’s 
clay to a certain extent, but is far more re- 
fractory in the fire. It is of a dark colour, 
owing probably to the presence of curbo* 
nations matter. It is extensively used in 
making crucibles, glass pots, &&. 

STOVIGLIE, also Terraglie, It. Earthen- 
ware. 

ST. PANTENUS, see Christianity. 

ST. PAUL’S MOUNTAINS, a chain of 
hills in Banca island are only 930 feet high," 
and are on the south of the island. ' 

STRABO, mentions Ceylon in Lib. xv, p. 
1013, noticing the awkwardness of the 
inhabitants in sailing and fitting their masts 
in their vessels. El. Edrisi, p. 31, also 
speaks of this island under the name of Ser- 
andib, and Marco Polo under that of Seilara. 
It is celebrated by each for its rich gems. — 
Pennant's Hindoostan, Vol. i, pp. 183-185. 
See Babel, Berenice, Inscriptions, Eartelania, 
Khuzistan or Arabistau, Eirkook, Eirmau, 
Megasthenes, Okelis, Pandiya, Turan. 

STRACCI, also Strazze, It. Bags. 

STRACHEY, H., of the 66th Bl. N. I. 
Author of a Journey through Tibet, in 1846, 
to Rukas Tal and Cho Mapan, t. e.. Lake 
Manasarovara in Bl. As. Trans., 1848, vol. 
xvii, 99, and published in a separate form, 
8vo., Calcutta, 1848. — On the frontier of 
Eumaon and Gui’hwal, Ibid, 532.— He men- 
tions tliat Manasarovara discharges its waters 
through a gravel bank into Rakas Tal, which, 
again, sei«ds off a tributary to the Sutlej. — 
J)r Buitt. 

STRACHEY, Richard, an ofiicer of the 
Bengal Engineers, who received the gold 
medal of the Loud. Geo. Soc. He wrote on 
the physical geography of the provinces of 
Gurhwal and Kumaon, in the Himalaya 
•mountains in Lond. Geo. Trans., 1851, vol. 
xxi, 57. — On the Glaciers of the Pindnr and 
Euphinee rivers, in the Eumaon Himalayas, 
Ediu. New Phil. Jl., 1847»48, vol. xliv, 108. 
— A trip to the Niti pass, 1849, in Bl. As. 
Trans., 1850.— On the snow-line of the Hima- 
layas, Ibid, 1849, vol. xviii, 287.-— Notes on 
investigations near Kumaon, Ibid, 240.— 
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Qeograplpr of Kumaon, Ibid, 1851. Horny 
barometrical observations at 1 1,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. See Colonel Sykes on, 
in Phil. Trans., 1850, 299.— On tl»e tertiary 
foimations of tlie Himalayas, Rep. Brit. Ass. 
1851. — See Dissertation on discoveries of both 
brothers in Sir R. 1. Murchison’s address to 
Loud. Geo. Soc., 1852. Captain Richard 
Stmehey was appointed by the Indian govern- 
ment to make a scientific survey of the pro- 
vince of Eumaon, and was occupied on tlie 
task about two years during which time, in 
addition to the important investigations in 
physical science which occupied his attention, 
he thoroughly explored the flora of the pro- 
vince, carefully noting the range of each 
species. Ho was joined by Mr. Winterbottom 
in 1848, and they travelled together in Tibet. 
Their joint collections amounting to 2,000 
species, were distributed in 1852-53 to the 
Hookerian Herbarium, the British Museum, 
the Linnean Society, aud. some foreign mu- 
seums ; aud the scientific results are now 
in course of publicetiou. 

STRACHEY, Mr. J., had some shawl 
stuffs made under his own inspection, of 
wool procured at Umritsir. The manufacturers 
wore pioneers belonging to the embassy 
under Mr. Elphinstoiie and they worked 
in a common tent ; yet they appeared to 
find no difiiculty in their employment. A 
shop may be occupied with one shawl, 
provided it be a remarkably fine one, above 
a year, while other shops make six or eight 
in the course of that period. Of the best 
and most worked kinds, not so much as 
a quarter of an inch is completed in one day, 
by three people, which is the usual number 
employed at most of the shops, and it may be 
observed that it veiy rarely happens that the 
pieces, when completed, correspond in size. 
The shops consist of a frame-work, at which 
the persons employed sit on a bench : their 
number is from two or four. On plain shawls, 
two people alone are employed, and a long 
narrow, but heavy shuttle is used ; those of 
which the pattern is variegated, are worked 
with wooden needles, there being a separate 
needle for the thread of each colour ; for the 
latter, no shuttle is required. The operation 
of their manufacture is of course slow, propor- 
tionate to the quantity of work which their 
patterns may require. The Oostaud, or head 
workman, superintends while his journeymen 
are employed neai' him immediately under his 
directions. If they have any new pattern in 
hand, or one with which they are not familiar, 
he describes to them the figures, colours, and 
threads which they are to use, while he keeps 
before him the pattern on which they heppeii 
to be employed, drawn upon paper. During 
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the operation of making, Ae rongh side of the 
shawl is uppermost on* the fhune, i)otwith« 
standing which, the Oostaud never mistakes 
the regularity of the most figured patterns. 
The wages of the Oostaud (the employer fur- 
nishing materials) are from six to eight pice 
per day ; of the common workmen, from one 
to four pice in Cashmere, may be about three- 
hal£*peuce. A merchant, entering largely 
into the shawl trade, frequently engages a 
number of shops, which he collects in a spot 
under his eye ; or he supplies the head work- 
men with thread which has been previously 
spun by women and afterwards coloured, and 
they carry on the- manufacture at their own 
houses, having previously received instruc- 
tions from the merchant respecting the quality 
of the goods he may require, their colours, 
patterns, &c. After the goods are completed, the 
merchant carries them to the custom-ofiice, 
where each shawl is stamped, and be pays a 
certain duty, the amount of wiiich is settled ac- 
cording to tbe quality and value of the piece. 
The officer of the government generally fixes 
the value beyond what the goods are really 
worth. The duty is at the rate of one-lifth of the 
price. Most shawls are ex ported unwashed, and 
fresh from the loom. In India, there is no 
market for unwashed shawls, and at Umritsir 
they are better washed and packed than in 
Cashmere. Of those sent to the westward, 
many are worn unwashed. The wool of 
which the shawls are made is imported from 
Tibet and Tartary, in which countries alone 
the goat which produces it is said to thrive. 
That which is brought from Rodauk is 
reckoned the best. Its price in Cashmere is 
from ten to twenty rupees for a turruk, (which 
is supposed to be about twelve pounds) : the 
whitest sort is the dearest. It would perhaps 
be difficult to determine with accuracy the 
quantity of shawls manufactured annually ; 
supposing, however, that five of all kiuds are 
on an average made at each shop or loom in 
the course of a year, the number would be 
eighty thousand, which is probably not far 
from the truth. They accordingly marched 
out of their camp to attack the Dooraunees, on 
the 7tli of January 1761. The Dooraunees 
got under arms, and the battle began a little 
before day. — Elphinstone’s King. ofCabul, 
pp. 508, 509, 55^ See Maryul or Lowland. 
. STRACHIA GEOMETRICA, a bug of a 
yellowish colour, but marked with grey and 
orange on the upper side, is found atBaduIla. 
In Ceylon it feeds upon the juice of the young 
berries, three per cent, or more of which were 
said to have suffered from it. It is allied to 
the green or fetid bug, but though it may 
occasionally cause destruction, there is no feat 
of it ever becoming a serious nuisance. 
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.STR.SMIA TETBANDRA, Boxb. Syn. 
of Cadaba indica, Lam., IV. ^ A. 

STRAITS OF BANC A, is rather more 
than 100 miles long, and in the narrowest 
part is seven miles from shore to shore. The 
Straits of Batica, between that island and 
Sumatra is the most frequented in tlie Indian 
Seas. 

STRAITS OF BASEELAN, between Ba- 
seelan island and Mindanao. 

STRAITS’ SETTLEMENTS, comprise 
Singapore, Malacca, Provence Wellesley, and 
Penang. The Straits’ Settlements censed to 
be connected with India on 1st February 
1867, when they became a Crown colony. 
Tbe inhabitants iwe 



Singapore 

Pinang & 
Provence 
Wellesley 

Malacca. 

.lAkutift 


* 7*2,060’ 

39.000 

14.000 
1,700 

900 

65.000 

12.000 
1,200 
2,600 

Mfl.lH.yfl 

l3,r>oo 

68,000 

17,700 

6,600 

('hinefle 

Nfltivefi of India. . : 

Other Aaiaticfl 

Totals... 

90,700 

126,700 

71,60 0 


Thu Straits’ Settlements on the northern boun- 
dary of the Straits of Malac.ca, include under 
one government, Penang, Provence Welles- 
ley, Malacca and Singapore, and were incor- 
porated in one Settlement in 1826. Penang 
was obtained in 1786, by treaty, from the 
king of Quedah ; and 14 years later, Provence 
Wellesley was ceded by the same prince. 
Malacca, conquered by Albuquerque for the 
Portuguese about 1515, fell into tlie hands of 
the Dutch in the beginning of tbe 17th cen- 
tury, but was taken by the English in 1 795. 
Tbe English kept it until, in 1818, it was 
re-delivered to the Dutch under the provi- 
sions of the treaty of Vienna, but it again 
reverted to the. English by the treaty of 
1824. Singapore was first occupied in 1819 
by the English Governor, Sir Stamford 
Raffles, then Governor of Fort M arlborough or 
Bencoolen, in Sumatra. The population of 
the Straits' Settlements is about 290,000. The 
Straits’ Settlements lie along the northern 
boundary of the Straits of Malacca. The 
Straits’ land revenue in 1863-4 was £13,260 ; 
and in 1864-5 was £13,359. 

Penang is an island situated at the north- 
western entrance, of the Straits of Malacca 
or in about lat. 5* 25' N., and long. 100* 
21', and is about 13| miles long with 
an extreme breadth of 10 miles, contain- 
ing an area of nearly 70,000 acres. 

Provence Wellesley is on the mainland of 
the peninsula, immediately opposite Penang, 
the water dividing them being about 3 miles 
broad at the narrowest point. It runs from 
north to south 25 miles, vaiying in breadth 
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fipom 4 to 11 miles and containing an area of ron't Malayan India ; Straitf Times s Indian , 
15,000 acres. Messenger, AnguU Bth, \VJ2. 

‘ Malacca lias a sea-frontage of 43 miles, STRAMONIUM. 


with a depth of 10 to 28 miles. TJie town 
is in L. 2. 16 N. 

Singapore island is 24 miles long by 14 broad 
and contains an area of 206 square miles. The 
town is in lat. 1. 17 N., and long. lOS" 51' E. 

This tropical colony, comprises the island 
of Penang, (or Prince of Wales’ Island, in- 
cluding Provence Wellesley,) the town and 
territory of Malacca, and tlie island of Singa- 
pore. The East India Company in 1786 
came into possession of Penang by ti eaty with 
the rtyah of Quedah, a native State on the 
west coast of the peninsula ; and fourteen 
years later the slip of land opposite Penang, 
BOwkuoAvn ns Provence Wellesley, was ceded 
to the company by the same prince. Malacca 
was conquered by the Portuguese under 
Albuquerque in a. d. 1515, and about 100 
years afterwards fell by conquest into the 
hands of the Dutch, who retained it until 
1795, when the British took it from tliem. 
It remained in our possession until four years 
after the conclusion of the treaty of Vienna, 
and in 1818 w’as re-delivered to the Dutch 
in confoiinity with the terms of that treaty ; 
but seven years afterwards -it came finally | 
into British possession in terms of the cele- 
brated treaty with Holland ot 1 824. As 
for Singapore, it has never changed European 
owners. In 1819, Sir Stamford BafHcs, 
then Governor of Fort Marlborough, or Ben- 
coolen, in Sumatra, who had been long im- 
pressed with the importance of the position, 
came over and took formal possession of the 
then nearly uninhabited island. 

In the Island of Java a most disastrous 
volcanic eruption began at about 5 o’clock 
on the evening of the 15th April 1872. 
The volcano Merapi, which had been quiet 
since 1863 began on the evening above- 
mentioned to show signs of vigorous life. 
Glowing streams of lava issued out of the 
mountain, and rushing fuj'iously downwards, 
buried whole villages in their fiery masses, filled 
up ravines, and choked the course of rivers, 
a river in the neighbourhood was filled with 
lava to a depth of 1 5 feet. A great many 
lives were lost in the destruction of whole 
villages. As many as 200 dead bodies had 
been found on one side of the volcano, while 
ftousands of Javanese had to fly for their 
lives, their houses and their all being de- 
stroyed by the descending lava. In one 
village, a woman, who had escaped, reported 
that 160, being the whole of her fellow- 
vfllag6r8,had been destroyed. The (toincidenee 
in time between this outbreak and the last 
eruption of Vesuvius, is remarkable. — Came- 
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Masil, mefhel, A a. Datura, Hikd. 

Joujsmaail, ,, Datura stramoniuin, Lat. 

Thorn apple, Enu. 

Of this species of Datura plant, all parts 
are poisonous. The leaves are used in astFma, 
for smoking. 

STRANGERS’ HOME FOR ASIATICS. 
One of these was established in London in 
1859. It offers to Indian sailors and other 
Orientals who are in England a comfortable 
and respectable lodging, with wholesome food, 
at a cost which shall render the institution 
self-supporting. Each lodger is to pay not 
less than 8s. per week, for which the lodger 
will be supplied with three meals a day, medi- 
cal attendance, baths, washing, &c. ; so that 
they will have no other necessary outlay, but 
to furiii.sh themselves with clothing, the means 
of doing which, on the ntost reasonable terms, 
are provided by the establishment of a store- 
room at the “ Home.” In addition to these 
benefits, arrangements have been made to 
take charge of their money and other pro- 
perty, to make remittances to their families 
and friends, to give them advice, and afibrd 
them information, to protect tliem from im- 
position, to procure them employment in ves- 
sels, to present them with copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, &c. From June 1857 to June 
1858, the number of Asiatics, Africans, &c., 
who found a home at that institution was 884. 
The average weekly number of inmates for 
two years was 50. During that period the 
number of beds paid for was 857, by Asiatics 
entering as casual lodgers at 8d. per night. 
In 1857 the number of Asiatic servants and 
lascars shipped was 407 ; in 1 858 the number 
was 307 ; and during the five months of the 
year 1859 the number was 122. During the 
year, the labours of the Scripture reader had 
been uuremitting,and agreatnumber of lascars 
and others had been visited and supplied 
with copies of the scriptures and tracts. The 
receipts from all sources for the year 1858 
amounted to £3, *^28 3s. 5d., including £1,059 
donations, £60 19$. subscriptions, and a loan 
of £600. The expenses amounted to £3,533 
9s. 8d., leaving a balance in hand of £194 13s, 
6d. At the opening of the institution the 
liabilities amounted to £6,371 11s. 8d. At 
the anniversary of 1859 the amount had been 
reduced to £5,456 Is. 4d. The amount then 
required to liquidate the debt was £5,828. 
Up to that time the institution had not been 
self-supporting. 

STRANGE, Sir Thomas, Judge of the 
High Courts of Madras and Bengal, and his 
sou Thomas Lumsden Strange, Judge of the 
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Sadr Adalut Court of Madras, Authors of 
books on Hindu Law : that of the son called 
a Digest of Hindu Laws was compiled partly 
from the smaller work op the same subject by 
his father, and partly from other eminent au- 
tborides, but amplified and elucidated by his 
own investigations. • 

8TRA VADIUM COCCINEUM, DeCand. 
Syn. of Barriugtonia acutangula, Qart. 

STRAVADIUM RACEMOSUM, Juss. 
Syn. of Barrington ia racemosa. 

ST RA VADIUM RUBRUM, Pers. Syn. 
of Barringtouia acutangula, QcbH. 

STRAWBERRY is the Euglish name of 
the plant and fruit of species of Fragaria, of 
which there are many species, 

F. bonariensis, Just., Buenos Ayres. 

F. chilensis, Ehrk., South America. 

. collina — — ? Switzerland, Germany. 

F. elatior, Ehrh,, America. 

81 ' 8 'P'iiflora, Ehrh., Surinam. 

F. indica, Andr., Mountains of India. 

F. majaufea ? France. 

F. monophylla, Duehene. 

F. nubicola, IFoW., Himalaya. 

F. roxburghii, W. & A., Khassya, Assam. 

F. Linn., cultivated. 

F. virginiana, Linn., North America. 

Some species occur in India, wild, and | 
others are cultivated. F. chilensis, Ehrh., the 
Chili strawberry, was brought from South 
America. F. collina is also an introduced 
plant, F. elatior, Ehrh., is the Haut-boy 
strawberry from America, and F. grandiflora 
and P. majaufea arc also known, as also F. 
roxburghii, W. 4r /4., the F, indica and Malay 
of Roxburgh, which has also been clas.sed 
with Duchesnea and Potentilla, growing in 
the Neilgherries, Dehra Dhoon and Kamaon. 

Fragaria vesca, Linn. 

Wild Strawberry, Eno. 1 Paljor, Cuenab. 

„ „ Bunun also musrini, Ravi. 

Kanzar, Jheluu. | Fr.aga. Lat. 

Ingrach, yang, | Bana-phul, Sutlej. 

tash, Kangra. I Tawai, Tuans- Indus. 

This grows wild in most parts of the 

Punjab Himalaya, from 4,000 to 12,000 
feet. The fruit is excellent w'hen gatliered 
dry but is largely improved by cultivation. 
It is cultivated by Europeans and market 
gardeners and in the Bombay Dekhau, a 
bed of a few squwe yards biiugs in fi-om 
£15 to £20 the season. In Bangalore it 
is grown abundantly. The strawberry | 
plant multiplies itself from runners and 
suckers ; the old plant, after it has cea.sod 
bearing, throwing them out. In the Dekhun 
as soon as the rains have set in, these run- 
ners may be removed into a nursery bed, for 
their being more easily looked after, and 
should have the space of nine or ten inches 
allowed between them ; they will throw out 
other runners, the whole of which may be 
separated and transplanted at the proper 
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season. They thrive best in a light soil with 
good old stable and vegetable manure at first, 
and as soon as they show a disposition to 
flower, may have old goats’ or sheep’s maudre 
added around each plant, a couple of double 
haiidsful being sufficient. In no part of the 
Dekban, should the plants be put out for 
fruiting before the close of the raiiis, tlie latter 
part of September being quite early enough. 
Suckers planted for experiment at the com- 
mencement of August, grew to a good size, 
and did uotliing for ten or twelve weeks but 
throw out suckers, which were continually 
removed, but, after all, fruited badly : the 
finest and most prolific crop were got from 
suckers put out in the beginning of October. 
Some strawberries were gatl^pred in November 
from the plants put out in August, but they 
were so few as in no way to induce a trial of 
the experiment again. Varieties can only be 
pro(!ured Crom seed ; and to procure the seed, 
select the finest ripe fruit, rub it on a sheet 
ef papei', and dry it. Wlien the rains com- 
mence, soak the seed in water, reject all that 
float, the remainder sow in baskets in a light 
loam, when they will be fit to remove in about 
six weeks, and should be put in other baskets 
four or five inches apart, and taken care of 
until ready to be truusplaoted into the beds 
where they are to remain. As these plants 
* throw out suckers very fast, they must be 
constantly looked after, and removed. They 
will commence bearing in six mouths from the 
time of sowing the seed. A s soon as the rains 
have ceased, put the suckers that have root- 
ed into square beds, each not les.s than one foot 
apart, five in a row : this will give twenty-five 
in each bed — us many as can be easily looked 
after and gathered without trampling on the 
bed and thereby injuring the plants. When 
the earth is of a clayey consistence, Dr. Rid- 
d(‘ll has seen the strawberry cultivated on 
ridges. Some think this is a good plan, but 
ho prefers the beds. It is sometimes neces- 
sary, in coiiseqnen(;e of flooding the beds, to 
put tiles under the fruit to keep it cleau, but 
it also attracts the notice of the birds : if 
straw or grass be used, then the chances are 
that white ants destroy the plants. This it is 
that makes some persons prefer the ridge 
system of growing, as they say the fruit is 
cleaner 'in consequence : fine fruit may be 
grown either way ; and if on ridges, the same 
distance must be allowed between the plants 
as in beds — and even in the latter the plants 
may be put on raised cones of earth. The 
common vegetable manure is all that is re- 
quired at first until near flowering, when a 
handful or two of goats’ or sheep’s dung 
should be put round the plant, opening the 
earth and scraping i t together. Water during 
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STBI-HABIKOTTAH MUTTAH. 


STRBPTOPSLIA DXTSSUMIERL 

ika eyming and very early io the morning. — 
Sirdvooodt Vegetable Prodtut, pp.Ybl-Z^ 209; 
Tire, Cleghomy Kullu and Kangra, pp. 65, 
81 ; J. L. Stewart, Riddell, Hogg, Veg,, 
Kingdom. See Strawberry. 

STBASS. Artificial gems by which many 
of the precious stones are well imitated. The 
colour of the emerald is peculiar, and 
called emerald green. The glass of bottle 
bottoms is, however, largely sold in Ceylon 
and other places as emeralds. Emeralds 
are rarely without defects, called fiaws, 
“Bag,” Hind., and, with the hope of deceiv- 
ing, the manufacturers, aware of this, make 
the false emeralds with fiaws. Of ail pre- 
cious stones, the emerald is most liable to de- 
fects, and their absence should excite suspicion 
as they can be very easily imitated. Strass 
is a technical term for the base of the artifi- 
cial gems, of which the following is the com- 
position : — 



Strass. 

Sapphire. 

Emerald. 

Beryl. 

Topaz, [• 

Sapphire 

another. 

Sapphire 

another 

Litharge, . - . . 
White sand, - - 

Potass, 

White strass, - - 
Oxide of Cobalt, 
Strass, .... 
Copper green oxide, 
Chrome oxide, 
Antimony glass, - 
Ceruse of Clichy,- 
Quartz pebbles cal- 
oined, - - - - 
Copper acetate, - 
Iron tetroxide, - - 
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STBEBLUS ASPER, Lour. Syn. of Tro- 
phis aspera, Retz. 

STBEPSICER.®, see Capreaj. 

STBEPSILUS INTERFRES, the Turn- 
stone. Inhabits all sea-coasts, from the 
equator to the poles : common along those df 
India and seems to be found on every sea-coast. 

STREPSIPTERA, Parasites oa various 
byrnenoptiera. 

STBEPTAXIS, a curious distorted snail, 
that feeds on worms. 

STBEPTOCARPUS, one of the Bignonia- 
ceaSe This is a handsome plant from the Cape 
of Good Hope, produces abundance of pale, 
purple flowers, it requires a good garden soil, 
and is increased by seed. — Eng. Cyc,* 

STEEPTOPELIA GRUVIARDI, C. L. 
Bonap.g ‘‘with much narrower collar and 
much shorter toes*’ than Str. dussumieri, 
is described from the Mariaune Islands ; a 
.fifth Asiatic species of Streptopelia is the 
Indian Huroilis, remarkable for the diver- 
sity of the sexes.— Afr. BlytVs Report 

STREPTOPELIA DUSSUMIERI, see 
Turtur dussumieri. 

S 


STRI, Sans. A woman, wife. 
STBIGID^, the owls, a family of birds 
of the order Raptores or Birds of Frey : — 
Fam.— S trigidaa. 

Buboninn, 1 Nyct^; 4 Bubo; 2 Agio; 
2 Scops; 8 Ketupa. 

Svh-fam. — AtbeninsB, 1 Ninox; 8 Athene. 

Sub-fam. — SyrniinsB, 3 fiyrnium. 
iSMft-/am.—StriginjB, 1 Phodilus; 2 Glaux; 2 Strix. 

Owls are found thi'oughout the world, and 
many races, alike of Europe and of Asia, con- 
tinue to entertain superstitious opinions i*e- 
garding species of this nocturnal genus. The 
women of India, hearing the hooting of the 
Ghugu, shut the ominous sounds from their 
ears by wrapping their sarhis round their 
heads. Of the Barn owl, Strix flammea, a 
poet says : — 

The white owl seeks the antique ruined wall, 
Fearless of rapine ; or in hollow trees, 

Which age has caverned, safely courts repose. 

And Shakespeare notices the common su- 
perstition, when he says : — 

It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the stern’st good night.” 

The Snowy owl, Stryx nyctea, has also 
been noticed in song — 

WTien day declining sheds a milder gleam, 

What time the May fly haunts the pool or stream ; 
When the still owl skims round the grassy mead 
What time the timorous hare limps forth to feed ; 
Then be the time to steal adown the dale, 

And listen to the vagrant cuckoo's tale ; 

To hear the clamorous curlew call his mate. 

Or the soft quail his tender pain relate ; 

To see the swallow sweep the darkening plain 
Belated, to support her infant train ; 

To mai’k the swift in rapid giddy ring, 

Bash round the steeple unsubdued of wing : 
Amusive birds ! say where your hid retreat, 

When the frost rages and the tempests beat ; 
Whence your return, by such nice instinct led, 
When spring soft season lifts her blooming head ? 
Such baffled searches mock man's prying pride. 

The God of Nature is your secret guide ! 

While deepening sha]>es obscure the face of day, 

To yonder bench loaf-sheltered let us stray. 

Till blended objects fail the swimming sight. 

And all the fading landscape sinks iu night ; 

To hear the drowsy dor come brushing by 
With buzzing wing, or the shrill cricket cry ; 

To see the feeding bat glance through the wood ; 

To catch the distant falling of the flood ; 

While o’er the cliff th’ awakened churn owl hung, 
Through the still gloom proti acts his chattering song; 
While high iu air, and poised upon his wings 
Unseen, the soft enamoured wood-lark sings ; 

These, Nature’s works, the curious mind employ. 
Inspire a soothing melancholy joy ; 

As fancy warms, a pleasing kind of pain ^ 

Steals o’er the cheek, and trills the creeping vein : 
Each rural sight, each sound, each smell, combine ; 
The tinkling sheep-bell, or the breath of kine : 

The new mown hay that scents the swelling breeze, 
Or cottage chimney smoking through the trees, 

The chilling night dews fall; — away, retire?” 

Strix roseubergii and S. javanica, owls of 
the Malay Archipelago, the latter is in all 
the islands up lo Lombok. — JerdorC^ Birds ; 
Whitifs JSlat. Hist of Selborne. 

STRLHARIKOTTAH MUTTAH, a small 
forest tract on the north of Madras. 
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STBTOHKOS. 

STBIN6 AND WIND MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS, see Musical in8tnimf<Dls. 

STRIPED HYENA, Eka. Hyena striata, 
Zimmerman. 

STRIPED NECKED MUNGOOSE, Ehg. 
Herpestes vitticollis, Senn., SIL, Bly. 

STRIPED TIGER, Eiro. Felis tigris, 
Linn. 

STRIPERMATUR, or Sri Perumbudur, 
lat. 1 2* 58', and long. 79*^ 56' in the Karna- 
tik, 27 miles west of Madras. Dak bunga- 
low, 144 feet. — Schl„ Bol. 

STROA, Tibet. Cervus aflBnis. 

STROBILANTHES, a genus of plants of 
the order Acanlhacese, which grow in the 
Khassya, Nepaul, Nagpore and Ceylon. In 
Ceylon, species of the genus ‘ Strobilanthes,’ 
the well-known Nillu plant in India, used 
as sticks to put in mud walls. Fourteen spe- 
cies of Strobilanthes, grow abundantly in 
the mountain ranges ‘of Ceylon. The gol unda 
rats feed on the seeds, also the jungle-fowl, 
whose eyes are said to become affected from 
it. — Tennent's Sketches of the Natural His- 
tory of Cei/lon, p. 30 ; Fergusson. 

STROEWOI GESS, Ross. Timber. 

STROMBID.®, a family of molluscs, of 
which the genus Strombus is the type. 

STROPHANTHUS, a shrub about Am- 
herst that bears a flower resembling the 
nerium, but with very long linear filiments 
to the end of each segment of the corolla. 
It is well deserving of cultivation. — Mason. 

STRUTHIOLARIA, a genus of molluscs. 

STRUTHIONIDA2. 

Neamah, Ab. StruzM, It. 

Thar-ud-jcmmel, „ Struzzulo, ,, 

Autmcbe, Fa. Struthio camelus, Lat. 

Strausse, Strutho-ca- ' Shutr-murgh, Feus. 

males, Geb. 

A family of birds of great size, which may 

be thus shown : 

Fam. I.— Struthionidse. 

a. StruthionintB. 

Struthio camelus, Afr. et As. Occ. 

llhea americana, ex Rep. Argent. 

„ maororhyncha, ex icp. Argent (?) 

„ darwini, ox Patagonia. 

5. Casuariinm. 

Gasuarius galeatns, ex ins. Ceram. 

„ bicarunculatus, ex patr. ign. 

„ kaupi, ex ins. Salawatty. 

„ uni-appendiculatus. ex patr. ign. 

„ bennettii, ex Nov. Britann. 

„ australis, ex Nov. Holl. Bor. 

Fam. II.— Apteiygid*. 

Apteryx australis, ex Nov. Zeland. ins. bor.^ 

„ mantelli, ex Nov. Zeland. ins. media. 

„ owenii ex Nov. Zeland. ins. med. 

„ maxima, ex Nov. Zeland. ins. med. 

STRUTHIONUM PLUM.® MOLU- 
ORES, Estrich, Estridge. 

STRUZZO also Struzzulo, It. See Stru- 
thionidffi. 

STRYCHNOS, a genus of plants, growing 
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STBTGHNOS UOUSTBIN^. 

in the E. Indies. Mr. Thwaites mentions, 
as Ceylon plants, S. cinnamomifolia, 
of the Hantani district. S. colutoina, Linn., 
in the hot, drier parts of C^lon. S. lauriua, 
IVaU,^ at Galle and Korne-Galle. S. minor, 
Blurne, at an elevation of 6,000 feet, 8. 
nux-vomica. S. bicirrhosa, Lesch.^ is a native 
of Taujore. S. lucida, R. Br., is from Tropical 
New Holland, S. inadagascariensis. Bet. 
Th.t is of Madgascar. S. axillaris is of the 
Khassya Hills, and S. monogynus, Roxb., in 
Sylhet. mpvxvos was a name applied by Theo- 
phrastus and Dioscorides to a kind of Night- 
shade, and adopted by Linnaeus for a genus 
of plants belonging to the natural order Apo- 
cynaceae. The species are not numerous, and 
are found principally in the tropical parts of 
Asia and America. One has been described 
by Mr. Brown, a native of Australia. — Eng. 
Cyc. 

STRYCHNOS LAURINA, JToK.growsin 
Ceylon, at Galle, Kornegalle, and other of the 
warmer parts of the island. — TJiw. Enum. PI- 
Z€yl.,p. 201. 

STRYCHNOS CINNAMOMIFOLIA, Thw. 

Atta-kirindi-wel, Singh. 

A native of Ceylon, growing in theHantani 
district, at an elevation of 3,000 feet. — Thw., 
Enum. PI. Zcyl., p. 201. 

STRYCHNOS COLUBRINA, Linn. 

Modira canoram, Rheede. 

Kuebila luta, Beng. Modirakanimm, Maleal. 
Snake poison nut tree, Eng. rRO-de-eol>ra, PoKT. 

Hnakewood tree, ,, Nagamusada, TKi.’ 

Bois de coideuTre, Fr. Naga musadi, „ 

Lignum colubrinum, Lat. 

A scandent plant with a stem of a great 
size, often 8 to 12 inches in diameter, growing 
in the hot, drier parts of Ceylon and in Mala- 
bar. The wood is of a light grey-colour, hard 
and intensely bitter. The wood of this plant 
is the true Pao de Cobra of the Portuguese. 
That of the root is deemed a powerful remedy 
for the bite of the cobra capella. Several 
woods have however received the appella- 
tion of Bois de couleuvre, (Lignum colubri- 
num) in ditferent countries, viz., the Ophyoxy- 
lum serpentiuum in Amboyna, the Ophiorhi- 
za mungos in Java, Polygala senega in North 
America, &c., all for their supposed virtues 
as antidotes to. make poison. A very large 
proportionate quantity of stryidiuine exists 
in the wood of this root — Lr. O' Shaughnes- 
sy, p. 442 ; Eng. Cyc . ; Thwaites' Enum. 
PI. Zeyl., p 201 ; Roxb.’s El. Ind., Vol. i, 
p. 577, and note, ibid. 

STRYCHNOS LIGUSTRINA. 

Caju-alar, I Caju-badaiza pail or 

Caju-nassi, „ | laut, Malay. 

A tree of the Eastern archipelago, resem- 
bling the orange tree ; berries globose, yel- 
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STBTOHNOS NUZ TOHIOA. 


8TRYOHNOS NUX VOMICA. 


lowish'green, two to eight-seeded. This yields 
the Lignutn colubrinum of Tiifaor .— (yShaugh^ 
nesty, p. 443. ' 

STBYCHKOS MINOR, Blume. 

Var, a, parvifolia, Benth., 1. c.—c.p. 341. 

Grows in the warmer parts of the island of 
Ceylon, in the Central province, up to an ele- 
vation of 6,000 feet—A. Be. Prod., ix, p. 
14 ; Benth. in Journ. lAnn. Soc. Bot., Vol. 
i, p. 100— c. p. Ib7; T/iwaites' Enum. PI. 
Zeul.,p. 201. 

STRYCHNOS NUX VOMICA, Linn. 


Khaaek nl kalb, Ar. 

Falaa mahi, .• 

Kuohila, Beno. 

Kha bouug, Burk. 

Kha fyee? Barm, of Moul- 
mein? 

Caniram, Can. 

Kuchila, I>na. 

Snakewood tree, Enr. 

Vomit nut „ „ 

Poison „ „ ,, 

Nux-vomica „ ,, 

Kuchla, Hwa 

KuohUa, ,, 

Lignum colabrinum, Lat. 


Jhar-katchura, 
Kajra, 

Kaniram ? 
Izaraki? 

Hub-nl-jarab, 
Khanak-ul-kalb, 
Kha-gyee, 
Poison nut, 


M.VHR. 


Maleal. 
Fehs. 

The Nut. 


Culaka ? Sans. 

Cutapa, „ 

Vesha-musbtibijum, „ 
Kulaka; Kutaka, „ 

Kudaka durnatta ? SlNOH. 
Goda-kadooroo, „ 

Gada-kadooroo-gass, „ 
Yutti mnram, Tam. 

MuttiVQu? „ 

Yetti-cotay mnram, „ 
Alusadi, Tki.. 

Mesidi, „ 

Atushti, „ 

Musada, „ 

Mushtigangamusidi, „ 
Zora, I’Et,. ? of Ganjam 
and Gumsur. 

Kunjaram of Travoncore. 


Ab. 

Bdrm.? 

Eng. 


Kuchila, 
Azraki, 
Falus mahi, 


Htnd. 

Peus. 


A small or middling-sized tree, with a short 
crooked trunk, which grows in the hotter 
parts of Ceylon, common in every part of the 
Madras presidency ; common in the south 
Konkan, particularly in shady ravines, but, 
on the Bombay side, does not re-appear either 
north of the Savitri or inland. It is a native, 
also of the southern parts of the Bengal presi- 
dency and near Midnnpore, is a very common 
tree throughout the forests of Pegu and ex- 
tends into the archipelago. In a full-grown 
tree, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch, is 15 feet or 20 feet, and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from tlie ground 
is 3 feet, is a very common tree throughout 
the Pegu forests and on the rocky sides of 
the hill at the back of Maulmaiu. The timber 
is strong and close-grained, but never of very 
large size. Wood, Avhite-colourcd, adapted 
for fancy work and cabinet-making. In the 
hilly parts of the Konkans, the nuts are used 
for poisoning fish. The reputed property of 
the wood to cure the bite of venomous 
snakes, as stated by Liudley, is never heard 
of there, and is doubtless quite apocryphal. 
The seed is inodorous, but its taste insup- 
portably acrid and bitter. It is very difficult 
to reduce the seeds to powder ; they must be 
first rasped, the raspings steeped in mucilage, 
then dried and powdered ; or what is pre- 


ferable, the rasping dioald be exposed to the 
steam of water for an hour, and then stove- 
dried, and powdered in a covered mortal*. 
The bark is of an ash-grey colour while 
young, thin, compressed, inner surface black, 
outer surface of the larger pieces spotted with 
red rust-like patehes. Fracture brittle, taste 
intensely bitter ; nitric acid gives a blood- 
red stain to the black parts, aud changes the 
red to a rich gt*ass>green. This bark is known 
to the European druggists under the name of 
the “ false aiigustura.” Its nature was long 
suspected, but first clearly ascertained by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy. The same bark is commonly 
sold in Calcutta, under the name of “ Rohun,” 
aud substituted fur the harmless bark of the 
Soymida febrifuge. Dr. Pereira thinks that 
the Nux mechil of Serapion is Nux vomica ; 
but in Persian works this name is applied to 
a Datura. The wood of the Nux vomica 
tree is said by Dr. Christison to be often sub- 
stituted for the Lignum colubrinum, or Snake- 
wood. All parts of the plant, except-the pulp 
and flowers, are exceedingly bitter especially 
I the wood of the root, and the inner layers of 
the bark. The seeds are disk-shaped, circu- 
I lar, hard and thorny. It contains two power- 
fully poisonous alcaloids, strychnine and 
brucine, and an acid. It acts as a powerful 
excitor of the spinal chord and as a tonic. 
By Europeans it is principally used in para- 
lysis aud neuralgia, also in muscular tremors 
and incontinence of urine, and natives of India 
are now using strychnine as an excitatory 
agent. The tree is common on almost every 
part of the coast of Coromandel, and is in 
flower during the cold season. The wood is 
white, strong, close-grained and very hard, 
and used for plough-shares. The pulp of the 
poisonous fruits arc the favourite food of the 
Bucoros malabaricus or Ilornbill. The hard 
aud durable wood is used for many purposes 
by the natives. It is exceedingly bitter, 
particularly that of the root which is used by 
intermitting fevers and in case of venomous 
snake-bites, wlien tliat of Naga musiui, S. 
coiubrina, cannot be had. The seeds are em- 
ployed in distillation of country spirits, to 
render them more intoxicating. The pulp of 
the fruit seems perfectly innocent and it is 
greedily eaten by many sorts of birds. Its 
timber is strong and close-grained, but never 
of large size : wood hard and of a white or 
ash colour, specific gravity 0*706. A cubic 
foot weighs 52 lbs. It is used for plough- 
shares, cart wheels, in Travancora for making 
cots, and is adapted for fancy work aud cabinet 
making. It furnishes one of the snake woods 
of commerce. Iron tools are sharpened on blocks 
of this wood. White ants will not touch it.-^ 
O' Shaughnessp, p. 437 ; Royle; Soxb’s. FI. 
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STRTOHKOS POTATORT 7 M. 

Ind., Vol i, p. 475, 675; PwoeW$ Hand- 
book, Vol. i, p. 860 ; Mr. Rhodi^sMSS; Dra. 
Wight, Cleghom, Gibson, Brandis and Ma- 
son ; Colonel Frith ; Captain Macdonald, 
Cal. Cat. Sx. 1862 ; Thto. En. PI. Zeyl,, p. 
201 ; W. Jacob, Esquire ; McClelland ; Rid- 
dell ; Mason ; Jottrn. of tha Med. and Pkys. 
Soe. of Calcutta, Jan. 1837. See Nux vomica. 
STRYCHNOS POTATORUM, Linn. 
The Tree. 


Induga, 

Beng. 

1 Ingivi, 1 

Singh. 

Nirmalli, 


Teta maram, 

Tam. 

Kha-boung, y8B-k3de, 

Burm. j 

Tettan kotte maram, „ 
Tettam parel maram, ,i 

Chil-binj-ka-jhar, 

Duk. 

Indupu chettu, 

Tel. 

Clearing nut tree, 

Eng. 

‘ Chilla chettu, 


Nirmul ; Ninnuli, 

Hind. 

Katakamu, 


Kataka, 

Sans. 

Chilla ginja chettu, 


Injini gaBs, 

Singh. 

The 

Kotoko, 

Nut. 

Urta. 

Chil-binj-ka-phal, 

Duk. 

Tetta kotte. 

Tam. 

Chil-binj, 


Chilla ghenzlu, 

Tel. 

dealing nut, 

Eng. 

The 1 

Kataka, 

Wood. 

Sans. 


Indugu wood, . Angtx>- I Chil-binj ka lakra, Hind. 

Bung ? | Induga karra, Tnl. 

The Fibre. 

Kathavcu uar, Tam. 

Grows in the mountains of India, in Bengal 
and the Dekhan, flowers in March and April, 
of a greenish yellow colour. The tree is of 
moderate size, larger than S. nux vomica, and 
furnishes a serviceable small-sized wood. In 
the Circars it is much scarcer than the S. nux 
vomica, being only found amongst mountains 
and woods of great extent. It flowers during 
the hot season. The wood is hard and durable 
and is used for various economical purposes. 
The pulp of the fruit when ripe is eaten by the 
natives, the taste is rather disagreeable. This 
tree grows in the drier, and especially the north- 
ern, parts of Ceylon. It is found in various 
parts of India and grows to a moderate and 
even large size, larger than the S. nux vomi- 
ca and scarcer. It is found in Coimbatore 
and other parts of the Madras presidency, on 
mountains and in woods of great extent ; on 
the hills of the Satpoora range, near Arrawad 
and in the jungles of Doordi, on the Gutpurba 
river. In Gai\jam and Gumsur, its extreme 
height is 40 feet, circumference 4 feet, and 
height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 9 feet. It is there, chiefly 
used for firewood, thongh bandy wheels and 
plough-shares are occasionally made of it. 
Clearing-nut has ovate or oval glabrous pointed 
leaves I a deeply-fissured bark ; and berries 
containing only onC' seed. It has shining fruit, 
which is black when ripe. When full-grown 
it attains a height of from 15 to 20 feet. The 
Rnglish name is derived from the use which 
is made of the seeds, which have the curious 
proper^ of purifying muddy water, and are 
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STRYCHNOS SANCTI IGNATII. 

constantly used for that purpose by the natives 
who rob the inside of their lotas and brass 
pots with 'them. The impurities very soon 
fall to the bottom. This effect is so generally 
known that the seeds are usually carried by 
travellers in India. The nature of the action ^ 
has not been clearly ascertained. It probably 
depends on astringency in the fruit. The 
fruit is used medicinally. Pulp, when ripe, 
eaten by the natives. The entire plant is 
destitute of the poisonous ingredients of the 
other species. Ainslie informs us that the 
ripe fruit is deemed emetic by the Tamools 
of Southern India, when given in powder to 
the quantity of about half a tea spoonful. 
On this point, Ainslie says, this fruit, though 
when very young, it is made into a preserve 
and eaten, is reckoned in its ripe state 
amongst the emetics of the Tamool practition- 
ers. Dr. Hooker found the Stiychuos potato- 
rum, forming a dense foliaged tree, 30 to 60 
feet high, and while some individuals are a 
pale yellow, others are deep green, yet both 
in apparent health. This seed can often 
be obtained when alum cannot be procured. 
The natives never drink clear well water if 
they can get pond or river water, which is 
always more or less impure. — JDrs. Wight, 
Oibson and Cleghorn ; Captain Macdonald, 
Thw., p. 201 iRoxb.'s FI Ind., Vol. i, p. 576 ; 
O'Shaughnessy, p.44'6;Ains. Mat. Med., p, 
119 ; Hooker’s Him. Jour., p. 50; Roxb,; 
Rohdes MSS. 

STRYCHNOS SANCTI IGNATII, Berg. 

Ignatia amara, Linn. 

St. Ignatius’ bean, Eno. | Papeeta, HiKn. 

A branching tree, a native of the Philip- 
pine islands. The seeds are an inch long, 
the size of a large olive. According to the 
analysis of Pelletier and Cavepton, these 
beans contain igasurate (strychnate) of strych- 
nia, wax, concrete oil, yellow colouring mat- 
ter, green starch, bassorine, and vegetable 
fibre. The strychnine is present in three 
times the quantity of that in the kuchila nuts, 
but there is no brucine. Its activity is con- 
sequently very great, its uses the same as 
those of nux vomica. Besides the symptoms 
therein described the papeeta nut purges in 
small doses, aud is hence deemed, and be- 
lieve correctly, to be an eflScacious vermifuge 
medicine. It is by some usually considered 
as constituting a distinct genus, and called 
Ignatia amara, Linn,, its seeds are frequently 
made to yield their Sti'ychnia. They are 
ovate, triangular, of a reddish-grey colour, 
and about twenty of them contained in a pear- 
shaped fruit. They are intensely bitter, used 
by the native doctors as a remedy in cholera, 
but administered in conjunction with Jehiree 
(Cocos maldivica). When given in over- 
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dosos the symptoms are those of poisoning by 
strychnia, os vertigo, convulsions, &c., and 
tile remedy used for these effects is lemonade 
in large quontities, which is said to afford re- 
lief speedily Cye ; O'Shaughnessy, 
ft. 441. 

STBYCHNOS TIEUTE, Lesch. 

Upas tjente, Jav. I Tjettik, Jav. 

Tshellik, » \ i i i 

Has elliptical, acuminate, S-nerved, glabrous 

leaves, and simple tendrils, which are thickened 
opposite the solitary leaves. This plant is a 
climbing shrub, is a native of Java and is 
said to be the true Upas tree of that country. 
It is undoubtedly the most poisonous species 
of the genus, and yields the greatest quantity 
of strychnia, an exceedingly violent poison, 
which acts exactly in the same manner as^ 
strychnine, and is prepared Irom the bark ol 
the root of this tree. The root is called Upas 
radja, but does not belong to the true Upas 
tree of Java, which is the Antiaris toxicaria 
Order Urticaceso. There are several other 
plants which are called by the name of 
Upas in various parts of Asia. The natives 
of Java prepare from this species one of 
the most deadly of the various poisons 
that are used by barbarous nations for pro- 
ducing death by the wounds occasioned by 
their arrows. — O' Shaughnessy^ p* 444; Eng, 

STRYCHNOS TOXIFERA, a native of 
Guiana, ascertained to be the basis of the 
celebrated Woorara poison. — 0 Shaughncssy^ 
p. 443. 

ST. THOMAS. The tradition of St.- Thomas 
having preached the gospel in India is thus 
related by Gibbon. “ According to the le- 
gend of antiquity the gospel was preached 
in India by St. Thomas. At the end of the 
ninth century, his shrine, perhaps in the 
neighbourhood of Madras, was devoutly visited 
by the ambassadors of Alfred, and their return 
with a cargo of pearls and spices rewarded 
the zeal of the English monarch, who enter- 
tained the largest projects of trade and dis- 
covery. When the Portuguese first opened 
the navigation to India, the Christians of St. 
Thomas had been seated for ages on the coast 
of Malabar, and the difference of their cha- 
racter and colour attested the mixtuie of a 
foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly 
in virtue, they excelled the natives of Hindoo- 
stan: the husbandmen cultivated the palm 
tree, the merchants were enriched by the 
pepper trade, the soldiers preceded the Nairs 
or nobles of Malabar, and their hereditary 
privileges were respected by the gratitude or 
the fear of the king of Cochin and the Zamorin 
himself. They acknowledged a Gentoo sove- 
reign, but they were governed even in tem- 
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porol concerns, by the Bishop of Angamala. 
He still asserted &s ancient title of metropo- 
litan of India, but his real jurisdiction was 
exercised in fourteen hundred churches, and 
he was entrusted with the care of two hundred 
thousand souls. Their religion would have 
rendered them the firmest and most cordial 
allies of the Portuguese, but the inquisitors 
soon discerned in the Christians of St. Thomas 
the unpardonable guilt of heresy and schism. 
Instead of owning themselves the subjects of 
the koman pontiff, the spiritual and temporal 
monarch of the globe, they adhered, like their 
ancestors, to the Communion of the Nestorian 
patriarch ; and the bishops whom he ordained 
at. Mosul, traversed the sea and land to 
reach their diocese on the coast of Malabar. 
Ill their Syriac liturgy, the names of 
Theodore and Nestorius were piously com- 
memorated ; they united their adoration of 
the two persons of Christ; the title of 
Mother of God was offensive to their ear, and 
they measured with scrupulous avarice the 
honours of the Virgin Mary, whom the super- 
stition of the Latins had almost exalted to the 
rank of a goddess. When her image was 
first presented to the disciples of St. Thomas, 
they indignantly exclaimed, “Weave Chris- 
tians, not idolaters ! and their simple devotion 
was content with the veneration of the cross. 
Their separation from the western world, had 
left them in ignorance of the improvements, 
or corruptions, of a thousand years ; and their 
conformity with the faith and practice of the 
fifth century, would equally disappoint the 
prejudices of a papist or a protestant. It was 
the first care of the ministers of Borne to 
intercept all correspondence with the Nes- 
torian patriarch, and several of his bishops 
expired in the prisons of the holy office. The 
flock, without a shepherd, was assaulted by 
the power of the Portuguese, the arts of the 
Jesuits, and the zeal of Alexis de Menesez, 
arch-bishop of Goa, in his personal visitatiou 
of the coast of Malabar. The synod of Di- 
amper, at which he presided, consummated 
the pious work of the reunion, and rigorously 
imposed the doctrine and discipline of the 
Boman church, without forgetting auricular 
confession, the strongest engine of ecclesiasti- 
cal torture. The memory of Theodore and 
Nestorius was condemned, and Malabar was 
reduced under the dominion of the Pope, of 
the Primate, and of the Jesuits, who invaded 
the see of Angamala or Cranganore. Sixty 
years of servitude and hypocrisy were patiently 
endured ; .but as soon asthc^Portugueseempire 
was shaken by the courage and industry of 
the Dutch, the Nestorians merted with vigour 
and effect the religion of tl|eir fathers. The 
Jesuits were incapable of dreading tite power 
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'which thej had abuM: the aras of forty 
thonsaod Christians were pointed against their 
falling tyi-ants ; and the Indian Archdeacon 
assumed the character of a bishop, till a fresh 
supply of episcopal gifts and Syriac mission- 
aries could be obtained from the patriarch of 
Bab;flon.’’ — Gibbon, Ch. 47 j La Croze 
ChrisHanisme des Indes ; Geddes’s Church 
Sistory of Malabar. See Adam’s Peak, 
Nicolo-di-conti. 

ST. THOME, or Mylapore, in lat. 13* 1' 
N., a southern suburb of Madras, in the 
district of Chingleput and about tlirce miles 
from Madras to the south. St. Thome was 
one of the most important stations of the 
Portuguese on the Coi'omaudel Coast. It 
subsequently belonged successively to the 
French, the Dutch, the king of Golconda, the 
nabob of Arcot, and has been in British pos- 
session since the wars in the Carnatic. Its 
native name is Mailapur, often in traveller's 
accounts, written Meliapore.— -Cc/Z. Rev., 18 
Jan. 71. 

STUART, author of a History of Bengal 

STUCCO, a compound of paris-plaster 
and lime, used in making cornices, &c. 

STUCK-GOED, Dux., also Stuck-gut, 
Gkr. Bronze ; Gun metal, 

STUOJE, also Stoje, lx. Mats. 

STUPA, the Sanscrit term for a mound 
or burrow, either of masonry or of earth. 
General Cunningham says the Pali form is 
Thupo, also Thupa, or Thuva, in the early 
Arian inscriptions from the Punjab. The 
term now used is Thup for a tolerably 
perfect building, and Thupi for a ruined 
mound, but writers have adopted the word 
Tope, which preserves neither the spell- 
ing nor the pronunciation of the native word. 
The great stupa or buddhist monument of 
Manikyala, was first made known by the 
journey of the Hon’ble Mount Stuart Elphin- 
Btoue, and has since been explored by Generals 
'Ventura and Court. The name is said to have 
been derived from Raja Man, or Manik, who 
is said to have erected the great stupa. 
Fa-Hian states that at two days’ journey to 
the east of Taxi la is tbo spot where Buddha 
gave his body to feed a sturviug tiger. But 
Suug-yun fixes the scene of this exploit at 
eight days’ journey to the south-east of the 
capital of Gandhara, which is a very exact 
description of the bearing uud distance of Mani- 
kyala, either from Peshawar or from Hasht- 
uagar. General Cunningham has identified 
the great stupa of the “ body-offering” with 
the monument that was opened by General 
Court, which, according to the inscription 
found inside, was built in the year 20, during 
the reign of the great Indo-Scythian prince 
Kanishka, shortly before the beginning of the 
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Christian era. Manikyala was, therefore, 
one of the most famous places in the Punjab 
at a very early period ; but he thinks that it 
must have been the site' of a number of large 
religious establishments rather than that of- a 
great city. The people are unanimous in 
their statements that the city was destroyed 
by fire ; and this belief, whether based on 
t> edition or conviction, is corroborated by the 
quantities of charcoal and ashes which are found 
amongst ail the ruined’ buildings. It was 
also amply confirmed by the excavations which 
he made in the great monastery to the north 
of General Court’s tope. He found the 
plaster of the walls blackened by fire, and the 
wrought blocks of kanknr limestone turned 
into quicklime. The pine timbers of the roofs 
nl.so were easily recognized by their charred 
fragments and ashes. General Cunningham 
discovered nothing during his researches that 
offered any clue to the probable period of tlie 
destruction of these buildings, but as this 
part of the country had fallen into the power 
of the Kashmirian kings, even before the time 
of II wen Thsang, he was inclined to attribute" 
their destruction rather to bruhminical malig- 
nity than to mahomedan intolerance. Vaisali 
is supposed i)y General Cunningham to lie to 
the cast of the Gandak, where we find the 
village of Besarh, with an old ruined fort 
which is still called Kiija-Bisal-ka-garh, or 
tho fort of raja Visala, who was the reputed 
founder of the ancient Vaisali. The ruined 
fort of Besarh thus presents such a perfect 
coincidence of name, position, and dimensions 
with the ancient city of Vaisali, that there 
can be no reasonable doubt of their identity. 
In one of the buddhist legends, quoted by 
Burnouf, Buddha proceeds with Anauda to 
the Chapala .stuj)a, and seating himself under 
a tree, thus addresses his disciple : “ How 
beautiful, 0 Ananda, is the city of Vaisali, 
the land of the Vriji,” &c. In the time of 
Buddha, and for many centuries afterwards, 
the people of Vaisali were called Lichhavi ; 
and in t he Trikandasesha, the names of Lich- 
havi, Vaideha, and Tirabhukti, are given as 
synonymous. Vaideha is well known to the 
readers of the Ramayana as a common name 
of Mithila, the country of raja Janaka whose 
daughter Sita is also named Vaidehi. Tira- 
bhukti is the present Tirahuti, or Tirhut. 
Now, the modern town of Janakpur, in the 
Mithari district, is acknowledged by the uni- 
versal consent of the natives of the country 
to be tho same place as the ancient Janakpur, 
the capital of Mithila. The correct render- 
ing of the name is doubtful ; but if the bear- 
ing anil distance recorded by the Chinese 
pilgrims are coiTect, it is almost certain thai 
the capital of Vriji in the seventh century 
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must have been at Janakpur. Hwen Tbsang 

S tives the name of the country in its Sanscrit 
brm, as Fo-li-shi, or Vriji ; but it is also 
stated that the people of the north called the 
country San-fa-shi. Navandgarh, or Naond- 
garh, is a ruined fort from 250 to 300 feet 
square at top and 80 feet in height. It is 
8ituat(Ml close to the large village of Lauriya | 
15 miles to the N. N. W. of liettiah, aud, | 
10 miles from the nearest poi«jt of the | 
Gandak river. The ancient remains consist 
of a handsome stone pillar, surmounted by a 
lion aud inscribed with Asoka’s edicts, and of 
three rows of earthen barrows or conical 
mounds of earth, of wliicli tAvo rows lie from 
north to south, and the third from east to west. 
The stupas usually met with are built either 
of stone or of brick ; but the earliest stupas 
-were mere mounds of earlli, of which these 
are the most remarkable specimens that 
General Cunningham had seen. He believes 
that they are the sepulcliral raonnments of 
the early kings of the country prior lo the 
rise of buddhism, ahd that their date may be 
assumed as ranging from 600 to 1500 n. c. 
Every one of these barrows is called simply 
bliisa, or ‘mound,’ but the whole are said to 
have been the kots or forlilled dvv(*llings of; 
the ministers and nobles of raja Uttaiipat, | 
while the fort of Navadgarh was the king’s 
own resideuce. Tlie word stupa m(aint ori- 
ginally only a “ mound of earili,*’ and this is 
the meaning given to it by Coiebrooke, in his 
trauslatiou of the ‘ Aiiuira Ko 1 The 
author of the Ceylonese ‘ Atth; !.:;:Jia’ ex- 
plains that they are yakliattliaiiani, or edifices 
belonging to Yakha, or demon-worship. The 
Yakha in Sanscrit Yakslia and riaksha, 
were the attendants <.f Kuvera, the God of 
Kiches, aud the guardians of liis treasures, 
and their chief residence Ava« called Alaka- 
pura. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the Gandak there was a city named Alakappo, 
inhabited by a people named Ilalaya or 
Buluka who obtained a sliare of Buddha’s 
relics. — Cunnigham^s Ancient Gcog, of 
Jndia^ pp. 443, 444, 448, 450. 

STURGEON FISH. Along the Asiatic 
coasts, the high price obtained for the supe* 
rior aud well manufactured isinglass affords 
inducements not to be expected elsewhere, 
but all the parts of fish, as the flesh, the roe, 
and the sounds, can be turned to account, 
much of the fish caught must be everywhere 
consumed for food, but considerable quantities 
are dried, and form articles of commerce, as 
do shark*flns and fish-maws. The sounds of 
many Indian fishes might, like sturgeons, 
yield isinglass, while fish-glue and fish-oil 
might be obtained from others. 

STURNlDiE, the starling family of birds, 
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which are arranged into the Stuminm, the 
Starlings or mynas. The Zamprotoritinaf, 
glossy mynas, or grakles : the Buphaginm or 
ox-peckers : the Quiscalina or boat-tails : 
the Icterinas or hang-nests ; and ^o Agelainm 
or maizes. The Sturniu©, LamprotorninsB 
and Bu[)hagiuse are peculiar to the Old 
W orld. The more frequently occurring genera 
and species of the family are as under : — 
Fam. Sturnidae. 

S u b-F am . Stnrni noe. 

Sturnus vulgaris, Linn. 

St. indicufl, liodgs, | St. splendus, Ttmm. 

OoinnDon Starling, Eng. Nakshi-telia, Hind. 
Telia niaiiia, Hind. Tilgiri, Kashmir. 

Tilr)ra, ,, 

The glossy black starling of Europe, Asia, 
Afi ica, Azores, is common in the Himalaya 
an<l N. Iiulia, Kashmir, Affghanistan, &c., as 
in Biitaiii. An Aflgban specimen, assigned 
to St, unicolor, apjHTtaiiis to the present 
species, being an old male with the pale 
specks obsolete. 

Sturnus unicolor, Marm,^ of Sardinia, 
Barbary, &c., is very distinct and much less 
bright in its glosses than the common starling. 
It is said by Adams to be common in Sindh, 
the Pr..njab and Kashmir. 

Sturnus cineraceus, Temm. Japan. 

Stii. l opastor contra, JAnn. 

»St. capensis, Limu | Pastor jail, Hortf. 

Ablaka-gosalik, Bnng. Ablak-niaina, Hind. 

Onia-leggra, „ Venda gorinka, Tin. 

Piod-starling, Eng, 

foMiul throughout a considerable partoflndU, 
but absent in the S. and S. W. 

Sturnopastor superciliaris, Blyth: 

Pastor jalla, Horsf, Malayana. 

Pastor tricolor, Borsf, Java, 

Pastor temporalis, Wagler^ China. 
Acridotherea tristis, Linn. 

Qracula gryllivora, Daudin, | Mina tristoides, Hodg. 

Salik, Bhat-salik, Bkng. Maina Hind* 

Gorwantera, Can. Balonka, Mahr. 

Bemni,Saloo,CHOTA-NAGP, Goranka ; Gorinka, Til. 
The common myna, Eno. 

All the bead, the crest, neck and breast 
glossy black. It occurs all over India and 
Burmah. It was introduced from the Mauri- 
tius into India, to destroy the grasshoppers. 
Acridotlieres ginginianus, Latham. 

Turdus ginginianus, iMh, | ?• mahrattensis, 

Pastor gregicoluB, Hodg. | 

Gang-salik, Beng. Gilgila, HlND. 

Kam salik, „ Bardi>inaina, Nepal, 

Bank-myna, Eng. Lali, SlND, 

Ganga maina, Hind. 

Occurs from Aflghanistan and the Hima- 
laya southwards to the Nerbudda. 

Acridotheres fuscus, Wagler. 

A. griseus, Blyth, IMama criBtatelloideB,JGrodj 7 . 

Pastor mahrattensis, I Gracula cri8tatel]a,i^iulcr, 

JbnTit-salik, Bbng. I Jhonti maina, HlMD. 

Pahari maina, Hind. | 
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Occuvs in hilly atfd jungly districts through- 
out India/ Nepal, Assam andBurmah. 

Acridotheres cristatellus, — — , China. 
Acridotheres javanicus, Cabanis^ Jara. 
Temenuchus pagodarum, Gmelin. 


Turdus pagodarum, O^ne- 
Un, 

Brahmany myna, Eng. 

Blade-head 0(1, „ ,, 

Papata pariki, Tam. 

Rawanati, „ 

Papata gorruki, Tsl. 


Pastor nigriceps, Bodg* 

Haina sylrestris, „ 

M onghyr Pawi, Beno. 

Pabiya pawi, „ 

Popoyamaina, IIJNo. | 

Babmani „ 

Puhaia „ 

Occurs throughout all India. 

STYLIDIACEiE, Lindl. This small 
order of plants may almost be said to be con- 
fined to the East-Indies as both its genera, 
Alangium and Marlea (Stylidium, Lour.) are 
common in the southern parts of India, whence 
they extend along the Malayan Peninsula to 
Cochin-China, and northwards along the 
forest-clad base of the Himalaya. Marlea 
begouifoliae extends beyond 30. of N. latitude 
while Alangium decapetalum spreads from the 
Central Range up to the western bank of the 
Ganges to Allahabad, and the banks of the 
Jumua. This is oomnion in the Peninsula 
with A. hexapetalurn, said to afford good 
wood aud edible fruit. — Royle's III. Him. 
JBotf p. 215 . 

STYLIDIUM BEGONIFOLIUM, R,Iir. 


S. chinense, Lour. ! Marlea begonifolia, Koxb. 

Khassya bills, extending northwards be- 
yond 30* of N. lat., middle-sized, white, with 
large yellow anthers, March and April ; fr. 
•7uly aud August. Timber emj)loyed by the 
natives in the construction of their houses, — 
Voigt^ p. 40. 

STY LIFER, a genus of molluscs. 
STYLOCEKOS liATWA, llodgs. Syn. 
of Cervulus rnoschatus, De Blain^ the Bark- 
ing deer, occurs at Siligoree, in the Terai — 
Hook. Him.. ^ToHr., p. 399. 

STYLOCORYNE WEBERA, A. Rick. 
Webera corymbosa, Willd., Roxh., FI. Jnd. 2, p. 533. 
Canthium corymbosum, Pers.^ Rheede. 

Rondttletia asiatica, Linn. 

Gupia corymbosa, DC. 

Tarenna Zoylanica, Gmrin. 

Kommi cbettu, Tel. I Konda papata, Tel. 

Bomma papata, „ | 

The wood of this shrub or small tree is 
small, but hard, prettily marked, and much 
esteemed by the natives. The tree is met 
with on the Godavery. Its leaves and fruit 
are used in medicine. — Capt Beddome ; Roxb. 
FL Ind., Vol. ii, p. 533 ; Voigt, p. 377- 
STYLODISCUS TBIFOLIATUS, Ben- 
nett. Syn. of Andrachue trifoliata.— UoarA 
STYRACE-®, a sub-order of plants ; con- 
sisting of trees or shrubs, aud comprising 
eight or nine genera, Symplicos ; Styrax ; 
Paralea ; and Diclidanthera. Of the E. Indian 
species are : 


SymploooB ferrugiuea, Rooob., Khasaya 
„ spicata, Roxb., Khasaya. 

„ racemosa, Roxb., Burdwan, Nepal, Ka- 

maon. 

„ ainioa, Kerr, China. 

„ pulcberrima, Wall., Nepal. 

Styrax benzoin, Dryand, Sumatra. 

„ serratulus, Roxb., Chittagong. 

STYRAX BENZOIN, Dryander. 


LithocarpuB benzoin, Blume. 


Loobani ood, ood, Dekh. 
Gnm benjamin tree, Eno. 
Storax. 

Luban, Hind. 


Kominjan, 
HuBBe luban. 
lliiBBC 111 jawi, 
Sainbranee, 


Malat. 

Pebs. 




Tam. 


The gum resin. 
I Sturax, 
Luban, 


Auau. 

En(j. 


Or. 

Hind. 

Lat 

Pers. 


Astern k, 

Husse-ul-jawi, 

Benjamin, En(J. I Styrax, 

Benzoin, „ | Hussu luban, 

Gum benjamin. 

This tree is a native of Sumatra, Siam and 
Java, and yields the gum benjamin of com- 
merce : character of wood not known. Ben- 


zoin is obtained in Sumatra., by making in- 
cisions into the tree, in its seventh year. The 
juice hardens on exposure to the air, that 
which Hows first being the purest and most 
fragant. Itisalsoobtained in Siam and Bankok : 
it is supposed that Styrax finlaysonianum 
yields the last. It occurs in masses composed 
of white lumps, joined togetlmr by a brownish 
red substance. .It has an agreeable odour aud 
taste. It contains a resin mixed with a con- 
siderable quantity of benzoic acid, which may 
be prepared from this drug. A very useful > 
stimulant, expectorant and diuretic. It is 
principally used in chronic bronchitis and la- 
ryngitis, also in jaundice and disease of the 
bladder. — Voigt; Birdwood; Bowelfs Hand 
book, Vol. i, p. 359. 

STYRAX BROOM ? Ger. Storax. 

STYRAX OFFICINALE. Linn. A native 
of Asia Minor and Syria, common in Greece, and 
cultivated in tlie south of Europe. As this 
plant does not yield a balsamic exudation in all 
these situations some Storax has been thought 
to be yielded by Liquidarabar orientale. Du 
Hamel, however, states having seen itflow from 
a tree near the Cliartreuse of Mon triau. 

8iora.r, occurs in three different forms ; viz. 

Storax in grains, the rarest and purest of 
all, in transparent, yellowish- white or reddish- 
yellow grains, the size of a small bean, the 
consistence of wax, and capable of consolidat- 
ing into a thick mass. Odour strong, pene- 
trating and very agreeable. Taste aromatic 
and bitter. ' 

Storax in soft mass, or amygdaloid storax 
(Storax calamite, Lemery), softer than the 
preceding species, easily fusible, with brown 
fracture, displaying almond-like yellowish 
tears. Odour very sweet, like benzoin, taste 
sweet and perfumed. 

Massive hard storax, light brown, yellow, 
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reddish brown end friftble, sometimes slight- 
ly teuacioirs, softens under the fieeth. Odour 
less than that of two pieceding varieties, and 
resembling balsam of Tolu ; flavour sweet. 
This variety is very impure, being usually 
adulterated with saw-dust, &c. 

The better kinds of storax burn with a 
white flame, and give a light, spongy, 
carbonaceous residue. It communicates to 
water a yellow colour and fragrant smell. It 
is soluble (except the impurities) in al- 
(;ohol and ether. Storax is brought to 
Europe from Turkey in Asia ; formerly 
it was packed in bulrushes, at present it 
is sent in bladders. M. Fee deems the 
origin of this drug uncertain ; the styrax 
tree, cultivated in the south of Europe, affords 
no balsam, but this may bo be(;ause the soil 
and climate differ from those of its native 
country. The strong resemblance between 
this product and the balsam copalm produced 
by the Liquidambar styraciflua, led to the 
idea that storax might probably be secreted 
by some congenerous tree, and Bernard de 
Jussieu pointed out the Liquidambar orien-, 
tale, a tree common in Syria, as the most like- 
ly source of the article. It is now, however as- 
certained that storax is in reality produced 
by the Styrax officinale, a native of the Levant, 
Syria, Palestine, Greece, and the Peloponesus. 
The term storax or styrax, (Greek o<Tvpai_ 
Arabicestorak,) is a word of unknown origin. — 
Ehenb. and Eherm., 210, FI. Grcec. t 375, 
St. and Ch. 47 ; O'Shaughnesy, pp. 429-30. 

STYRAX SERRULATUS, Roxb., a tree 
of Chittagong. 

STYX, see Saraswati. 

SIT, see Swastika. 

SU also Abar, a great Scythic horde who 
entered India, a. c. 126, and gave their 
name to the province of Indo-Scythia. — Elliot. 

SU Tuisto (Mercury) and Ertha (the 
earth) were the chief divinities of the eaidy 
German tribes. Tufsto was born of the 
Earth (Ella) and Manus (Menu). He is 
often confounded with Odin, or Woden, the 
Buddha of the eastern tribes, though they 
are the Mars and Mercury of these nations. 

The Suiones or Suevi, the most power- 
ful Getic nation of Scandinavia, was di- 
vided into many tribes, one of whom, the 
Su (Yuchi or Jit), made human sacrifices 
in their consecrated groves to Ertha (Ella), 
whom all worshipped, and whose chariot 
was drawn by a cow. The Suevi wor- 
shipped Isis and Ceres (of Rajasthan), in 
whose rites the figure of a ship is introduced ; 

‘ symbolic,’ observes Tacitus, ‘ of its foreign 
origin.’ The festival of Isa, or Gowri ; wife 
of Iswara, at Oodipoor, is performed on the 
lake, and appears to be exactly that of Isis 
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and Osiris in Egypt, as described by Hero- 
dotus. On this occasion Iswara (Osiris), 
who is secondaiy to his wife, has a stalk of 
the onion in blossom in his hand ; a root 
detested by the hindoos generally, though 
adored by the Egyptians. The Suevi sung 
hymns in praise of Hercules, as well as Tuisto 
or Odin, whose banners and images they car- 
ried to the field ; and fought in clans, using 
the feram or javelin, both in close and distant 
combat. In all maintaining the resemblance 
to the Hericula, descendants of Buddha, and 
the Aswa, offspring of Bajaswa, who peopled 
those regions west of the Indus, and whose 
redundant population spread hoth eastand west. 
In an inscription of the Gete or Jit prinqe of 
Salindrapoor (Sulpoor) of the fifth century, he 
is styled of the race of* Tusta’ (q. Tuisto ?). 
It is in that ancient nailheaded character used 
by the ancient buddhists of India, and still 
the sacred character of the Tatar Lamas: 
in short, the Pali. All the ancient inscrip- 
tions in the possession of Col. Tod, of the 
branches of the Agniculas, as the Chohan, 
Pramara, Solanki and Puriliaru, are in this 
character. That of the Jit prince styles him 
[ ‘Jit Cat-’hi-da’ (Qu. of (da) Cathay)? From 
Tuisto and W^oden we have our Tuesday and 
Wednesday, In India, Wednesday is Bud- 
war (Dies Mercurii), and Tuesday, Mnngul- 
war (Dies Martis), the Mardi of the French. 
The Getic creed carried their veneration for the 
horse, symbolic of their chief deity the sun, 
into Scandinavia : equally so of all the early 
German tribes, the Sur, Suevi, Catti, Sucimbri, 
Getes, in the forests of Gei-many and on the 
banks of the Elbe and Weser. The milk-white 
horse was supposed to be the organ of the gods, 
from whose neigiiing they calculated future 
events : notions possessed also by the Aswa, 
sons of Boodha (Woden), on the Yamuna and 
Ganges, when the rocks of Scandinavia and 
the shores of the Baltic were yet untrod by 
man. It was this omen which gave Daiius 
Hystaspes (hysna, * to neigh,’ aspa, ‘ a horse,’) 
a crown. The bard Cbund makes it the 
omen of death to his principal heroes. The 
steed of the Scandinavian god of battle was 
kept in the temple of Upsala, and always 
“found foaming and sweating after battle.’’ 
“Money,” says Tacitus, “was only acceptable 
to the German when bearing the effigies of 
the horse.” In the Edda we are informed 
that the Getes, or Jits, who entered Scandi- 
navia, were termed Asi, and their first settle- 
ment As-gard. Pinkerton rejects the autho- 
rity of the Edda, and follows Torfssus, who 
from Icelandic chronicles and genealogies 
concludes Odin to have come into Scandina^ 
via in the time of Darius Hystaspes, five 
hundred years before Christ. This is the 
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period of ihe laetBoodha, or Mabavira, whose 
era i» four huadred and seventy ‘BeTen years 
before Yicrama, or five hundred and thirty- 
three before Christ. The successor of Odiu 
in Scandinavia was Gotama ; and Gotama 
was the successor of the last Boodha ; Maha- 
virs, who was Gotama, or Gaudama, is still 
adored from the Straits of Malacca to the 
Caspian Sea. “ Other antiquaries,” says Pin- 
kerton, assert another Odin, who was put 
as the supreme deity one thousand years be- 
fore Christ.” Mallet admits two Odins, 
hut Mr. Pinkerton wislies he bad abided 
by that of Torfseus, in 500 a. c. It is a 
singular fact, that ^ the periods of both the 
Scandinavian Odins should assimilate with 
the twenty-second Boodha, Naimnath, and 
twenty-fourth and last^ Mabavira : the first 
the cotemporary of Krishna, about 1400 
years, tlie last 533, before Christ. The 
Asif Getes, &c. of Europe worsliipped Mercuiy 
as founder of their lino, as did the Eastern 
Asi, Takshacs and Getcs. The Chinese and 
Tatar historians say Boodha, or Fo, a|)- 
peared 1027 years before Christ. — Tod's Ra- 
jasthan, Vol. i, p. 64 ; Tacitus, Vol. xxxviii. 

SU or Shu in the Girnar inscription and 
in the Bairath stone, has been said to mean a 
personification of calamity. Sav ; Savath 
and Su are in the 7th Section of Girnar in- 
scription. Theos 6(os, Greek. God, Zeus, 
is merely deus in one syllable ; genitive dios. 
Deus is Theos. Zeu in pelasgic Greek is 
Jupiter. Seu ,Spaitan. Seo, Sev or Siva 
Siva, Shiva. 

SUALLA of Celebes. Biche de mar. 

SUAB, Chensuar or Chenchwar, or Surah 
also Chentsu, are a wild, half-savage, for- 
est tribe inhabiting the eastern ghauts of 
the peninsula of India. They are known to 
their settled neighbours ns the Chonchu 
kulam, Chenchwai’ and Chensuar, Wilson 
names them Chenchu-vadu (vadu, Tel., 
a man.) They are about 1,200 in number, 
and dwell in the tract of jungle cover- 
ing the westernmost range of the eastern 
ghaut line, between the Pennar river and 
the Kistnah, and known locally ns theNulla- 
mulla, and the Lankamulla. They inhabit 
clearings in the forest, live in beehive shape 
huts like the African, Nicobarian and many 
of the ruder Asionesian tribes. These are 
of wicker-work with walls about three feet 
high, and a conical straw roof, with a screen 
for a door. The men are almost nude, and have 
in general only a rag for covering. The 
women dress like the wandering female 
basket-makers whom they resemble in fea- 
tures. The features of the men are small, 
but the expression is animated, cheek-bones 
higher and more prominent than those of the 
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hindoos in general, nose flatter, and nostrils 
more expanded ; their eyes black and pierc- 
ing ; in stature they ara somewhat shorter than 
their neighbours, and they are slightly, but 
well-made, except about the knee, which is 
large, and the leg. The colour of the skin 
is darker, and there seems a tendency to 
cutaneous eruption. Kewbold characterises 
them as between a Tiling and a Jakuu of 
the Malay peninsula. They have no lan- 
guage of their own, but speak Telngu with a 
harsh and pecular pronunciation. Brahmans 
say they formerly were shepherds of the 
Yerra Gola caste. They have large dogs, and 
a few are employed as hill police, in the pass 
from the Euman to Bad wail. The Nandial 
Chenchwar assert their ignorance of a god or 
a soul. They have no images. They are 
polygamists ; they bury their dead, but some- 
times burn, and, like the Tartars, they cany 
the deceased’s weapons to the grave. They 
use the spear, hatchet, the matchlock, or a 
bamboo bow and reed arrow tipped with iron. 
They look on weaving and other manufactur- 
ing arts with comtempt. They are patient 
and docile. It is suggested by Mr. Logan 
that the Chenchwar are a continuation of the 
wild forest Surah of the mountainous tracts 
further north in the line of the eastern ghauts. 
Vocabularies of six of the non-Arian tongues,, 
the Kond, Savara, Gadaba, Yerukala and 
Chentsu are given at p. 39, No. of 1856, of 
Beng. As. Soc. Jonrn&h—Newbold, in R. 
As. Soc. Journ., 1865; Logan, in Journal 
Indian Archipelago. 

SUBA, a province, a government, some- 
times a smaller division, also the officer in 
charge of a suba. 

SUBADAR, the governor of a province or 
suba. A commissioned rank in the native 
army of India. 

SUBADHRA, sister of Krishna, her mar- 
riage was by seizure of the maiden by 
Arjuna at her brother’s instigation near the 
Raibuta mountain, where she had gone to per- 
form certain religious ceremonies. The mind 
of this lady is shown in her lamentation 
for her son after he was killed in battle. The 
lamentation was addressed to his spirit, and 
she prayed for its being associated with the 
holy aud heroic in the heavenly sphere.— 
Mahabharat, Cal. Review, Ro. 109, p. 41. 
See Jaganath, Nat’h. 

SUB AH, Hiitd. a province. 

SUBAHDAR, Hikd. A province holder, 
a native officer. 

SUBAK, see Afighan. 

SUBALl, Hind. Crozophora plicata, Ad. 
Juss. 

SUBATHU, occupies the crest of a ridge 
at an elevation of 4,200 feet. It lies ni ne 
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miles from Kussowlie on the road to Simla^ 
the hills are bare of wood, the climate differs 
from that of Kussowlie in being hotter in 
summer, and warmer in winter; it is altoge- 
ther more dry and sheltered, and has an ad- 
vantage in being seldom visited by fogs. Su- 
bathu is noted for its nummulitic strata. See 
Kobistan, Sanatoria. 

SIJBBA DUMPA, Tel. Dioscorea tomen- 
tosa, Kmn. ; £., VoL iii, p. 805 ; W. Ic.^ p. 
815. 

SUBAKTAGIN, governor of Khorassau, 
declared himself independent at Ghuzni, in 
▲. i>. 975, he afterwards carried his arms 
across the Indus, forcibly converting the 
natives to Islamism. These inroads were 
repeated, and in the last (a. d. 997), he 
was accompanied by his son, the celebrat- 
ed Mahmood, who became, upon his suc- 
eession to the throne of Ghuzni, the 
scourge of India. When Mahmood, the 
successor of Subaktagin, the first sultan of 
Ghaznavi dynasty, turu^ liis arms towards 
India, he subjugated the whole of the level 
district, west of the Indus, to the very foot 
of the Brahooee mountains. His son, Mu- 
saood, extended these conquests still more 
westerly into Mekran ; he adhered, however, 
to his father’s plan of not ascending the lofty 
ivinges, and all subsequent invaders of Sind, 
seem to have been guided by their example. 
—~Hi$tory of the Punjab, Vol. i, p. 64. 

SUB-BORAS SOD.®, L AT. Borax. 

SUBER, Lat. Cork. 

SUB-HIMALAYA, is a term originated 
by Mr. B. Hodgson, to distinguish all the 
mountains and their inhabitants below the 
snowy range. But the term is inappropriate, 
as it includes precipitous mountains, 8,000 
and 10,000 feet high, and people dwelling in 
them, higher than the highest mountaineers 
of Europe. The Sub Himalayas comprised 
in Bhutan, Sikim and Nepal, are chiefiy oc- 
cupied by Tibetan or Botiah tribes, and by 
tribes more akin to the Gangetic race. The 
first fossil I'emains of the colossal tortoise, 
ColoBSochelys atlas, were discovered in 1835 
in the tertiary strata of the Sewalik Hills, or 
'Sub-Himalaya skirting the sou them foot of 
the great Himalaya chain. They were found 
associated with the remains of four extinct 
species of Mastodon and Elephant, species of 
Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Horse, Anoplothe- 
rium. Camel, Giraffe, Sivatherium, and a 
vast number of other Mammalia, including 
four or five species of Qnadrumana. The 
Sewalik fauna include also a great number of 
reptilian forms, such as crocodiles and land 
and fres^ water tortoises. Some of the cro-^ 
oodiles belong to extinct species, but others 
appear to be absolutely identical with species 
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now living in the rivers of India: in particular 
to the Crocodilus longirostris,fromtheexisttng 
forms of which naturalists have been unable 
to detect any difference in heads dug out of 
the Sewalik Hills. The same result applies 
to the existing Emys tectum, now a common 
species found in all parts of India. A very 
perfect fossil specimen, presenting the greater 
part of the evidence of the dermal scutes, is 
undistinguisbable from the living forms, not 
varying more from these than they do among 
each other. Professor Thomas Beil, the 
highest authority on the family, after a 
rigid examination, confirms the result 
arrived at, viz., that there are no charac- 
ters shown by the fossil to justify its sepa- 
ration from the living Emys tectum. There 
are other cases which appear to yield similar 
results, but the evidence has not yet been 
sufficiently examined to justify a confident 
affirmation of the identity at present. 

The result arrived is, that there are fair 
grounds for entertaining the belief as proba- 
ble that the Colossochelys Atlas may have 
lived down to an early period of the human 
epoch and since become extinct : — Ist, from 
the fact that other Chelonian species and 
crocodiles, contemporaries of the Colossoche- 
lys in the Sewalik fauna, have survived ; 
2nd, from the indications of mythology in 
regard to a gigantic species of tortoise in 
India. — Campbell, pA8 ; Jour. As. Soe. Ben., 
No. 247 of 1855. See Dehra, Himalaya. 

SUBHRAMANYA, Isvara’s younger son 
a favorite with the Shanars. See Hindoo 
Serpent, Snake. 

SUBINJ or SUG-BINJ, Arab., Gdz., 
Hind. 

SUBJUYA, Hind. Ganna indica. 

SUBLIME CORROSIF, Fa. Corrosive 
sublimate. Bichloride of mercury. 

SUBUNREEKA. The principal cataracts 
or waturfulls in India, are those near Simorree, 
inBohilcund ; at Gokak, on theGutpurba, the 
Gairsappa, where from top of fall to surface of 
basin is 888 feet, and the depth of basin 
is 300 feet— and from 300 to 600 feet 
across during the rains. Yena in Maha- 
buleshwar, 600 feet ; Cauvery, 300 feet. 
Cataracts of Suboonreka, Chota-Nagpore, 
and Hurroree Ghaut — the fulls, 15, 20, and 
400 respectively ; about 500 feet across 
crest. — Curiosities of Science, Dr. Bruisfs 
Catalogue. 

SUBRAON, is in the neighbourhood of 
Ferozepore iu the Panjab. It was the scene 
of a battle between the British and the Sikhs 
after the death of Bunjit Singh. 

SUBZA, Hind. Ocimum basilicum, Linn. 
SUBZAH or Subjah, the Dukani name of 
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an intoxioAting liquor prepared iirom Cannabis 
sativa, or hemp leaves ; black pepper, carda- 
moms ; Poppy seeds : Cucumis utilissimus 
and sativus. It exhilirates without injurious 
consequences. — Ainslie*s Mat. Med., p. 268 ; 
Jlerklots. See Ganjab, Subji, Sidhi. 

SUBZE KE BINJ ? Dux. Ocymum basili- 
cum. 

SUBZAWAB. The town and district of 
Subzawar, lies between that of Turbut-e- 
Hyderee and Irak, since the death of Nader 
Shah, it has been in the possession of a chief 
of a Turkish tribe. — Malcolms History of 
Persia, Vol.\\,pp.2Z0, 231. 

8UCCADANA, on the west coast of 
Borneo, in lat, 1* 7' S., a place of trade with 
India. 

SUCCADE, Gkr. Citron. 

SUCCINEA, a genus of molluscs. 

SUCCINUM, Lat. Amber. 

SUCCORY, Cichorium intyhus, much 
used in France as a winter salad under the 
name of Barbe du Capucine. The common 
way to grow this plant is similar to cari'Ots. 
When the tapering roots have attained some 
size, they are lifted, the leaves cut off, the 
roots are then planted in sand in a dark room 
or cellar ; where in consequence of the ab- 
sence of light the roots throw out white 
leaves which make an excellent vegetable. 
This plant is the cichory of commerce used 
in the adulteration of coffee. — Jaffrey. 

SUCCORY ROOT, Eng. See Kasni ki 
jar. 

SUCCOTH BENOTH, an Assyrian deity, 
whom the Jews worshipped under the name 
of Astarte or Ashtaroth, and it is said that 
this deity was of both sexes. This physiolo- 
gical or cosmogynic union of the sexes is at- 
tributed to a form of Siva, the right side 
being male and left side female, and his female 
energy or sacti is fabled to have assumed both 
appearances as circumstances required. The 
Babylonian goddess identical with Succoth 
Benoth was Mylitta, meaning mother, and 
the tern Mat’ha or mother is applied to the 
wife of Siva. Amongst the Assyrians, the 
women, once in their lives had to make a 
sacrifice of virtue to the goddess Succoth 
Benoth. Lempriere says that Succoth Be- 
noth was a surname of Venus, in whose 
temples all the women were obliged to prosti- 
tute themselves to strangers. Amongst other 
names of the wife of Siva was Bali or Yali, 
under which appellation she assumed the foiTn 
of a girl of twelve years of age. And in 
Madura, Balane and other places, beautiful 
virgins used to go to the temple once in their 
live«uto offer themselves in honour of the god- 
dess. It was the belief that a god had con- 
vwsed with them. — Roberts, p. ix. 
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SUCH, Hind. Sticks fur keeping extend- 
ed on its frame, the ** mir” or screen in paper 
making. 

SUCHAL, Hind., of Chenab, Cichorium 
intibus.— Ltnn. 

SU-CHAN, Chin. Oil pea. 

SUCHI, Hind, Atropa belladonna. 

SU-CHU, a town in China, proverbially an 
earthly paradise. 

‘‘ There’s heaven alwve, 

Su-Chu below.” 

SUCK’HI, see Kameri. 

I SUCRA, or Bhrigu, see Graba, Vara or 
Vasara. 

8UDAB, Hind. Euphorbia lathyrus, also 
Buta angustifolia, Ruta graveolens. Euphor- 
bia dracunciiloides. 

I SUDANArU-VEDSU or Sadanapa Ve- 
dru, Tbl. Bambusa stricta. 

SUDANANDA or Sadananda, Sans., 
from sada, always, and anauda, joy. 

SUDAR, see Sudra. 

SUDARSHAN, Hind. Hedychinm coc- 
cineuro, called Indian shot, its black seeds 
used for necklaces. 

SUDASHEGHUR, there are two serious 
drawbacks to the many advantages pre- 
sented by Sudasheghur as a shipping 
port. The first is the prevalence of 
heavy breakers outside, and across the 
mouth of the Bay, from Carwarbead to 
Deoghur island, and also throughout its 
interior (except close under the Head) during 
the height of the south-west monsoon; — 
rendering it dangerous at such times for in- 
ward-bound vessels to make the anchorage, and 
impossible for those outward-bound to put to 
sea. The second is the gradual silting up 
of Beitcul Cove, and evident decrease of the 
depth of water in some parts of the Bay. 

SUDASHYA, or Sadashya, Sans., by- 
standers at a council, whose business it is to 
notice and coiTect mistakes. The Sudashya 
regulates the ceremonies of worship, but is 
not employed on all occasions. — Wants view 
of the Hindoos, Vol. ii, p. 17. 

SUDDSAF, Hind., mother-of-pearl. 

SUDDAP, Arab., Duk. Rue. 

SUDDAPA, Tel. Dill seed. 

SUDDOZYE, an Affgau clan, see Kanda- 
har, Khyber. 

SUD-GOPA, Sans., from sut, good, and 
gop, cow-keeper. 

SUDHO-DHANA, see Buddha. 

SUDI MIRAPA KAYA or Golakonda 
mirapa, Tel. Capsicum frutesceus, L. 

SUDIMUSTRA, Sans., Tel. Tribulus 
terrestris. 

SUDQA, Arab. Propitiatory offerings. 
Sudqee, or Sudqeejana, to become a sacrifice 
for the welfare of another. 
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SUDR DEWANI, see Priosep. 

^ SUDRA. The Parsecs are invested with 
the sudra or sacred shirt, and the cord or 
kusti at' the age of six years and three months. 
This investiture is the initiation of the ch.ild 
into the religion of Zoroaster, the “ jubhla,** 
being then discontinued. The sudra is made 
of linen or gauze or net, while the knsti is a 
thin woollen cincture or cord of seventy-two 
thijeads representing the seventy-two lias or 
chapters of the Izashne, one of the sacred 
books of the Parsees. The Sudra and Kusti 
are worn alike by men and women, but the 
latter likewise dress in the sarce, generally 
of coloured silk and the short sleeved silk vest 
called the Kanchri orCholi. — Parsees, p. 70. 

SUDRA or Sudar, is a term, which is 
now the caste uppeiUition of the mass of 
the inhabitants of India, wliotlier Gaurians or 
Dravidians, but seems originali)’^ to have been 
the name of a tribe dwelling near the Indus. 
Lassen recognises the name in that of the 
town ^vipoc on the lower Indus, and especial- 
ly in that of the nations of the Sudi-oi in north, 
em Arachosia. He supposes them to have 
been with the Abhiras and Nishadas, a black 
long haired race of aborigines, subdued by 
the Aryans. It cannot be doubted that by 
the Aryans, the term was extended in course 
of time to all who occupied or were reduced 
to a dependent condition, whilst the name 
IVflechcha, continued to be the appellation of 
the unsubdued Un-Aryanised tribes. Lassen 
and Max Muller, suppose that the whole of 
the Sudras or primitive servile classes of 
northern India, belonged to a race different 
from their Aryan conquerors, but Dr. Cald- 
well thinks it probable that a considerable 
portion of them consisted of the slaves, ser- 
vants, dependants or followers of the high 
caste Aryans, and like the latter belonged to 
the Aryan race. And the fact that the Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Siulrns, are all 
represented as having sprung from Brahma’s 
body, though from different parts of it, is in 
favour of the idea that the Sudras differ from 
the twice-born Aryap, in rank only, not in 
blood. Sudras, otherwise Soodra, oi- Sudar 
are mechanics, artizans, and labourers of every 
description. But in the prosecution of the 
Sudra’s avocations will be found persons of 
the second and third tril)es, or cla-sses, and, 
perhaps also of the first ; but of the first com- 
paratively few. “ The natural duty of the 
Sudra is servitude.” Many sects aud sub- 
castes of Sudras burn their dead, like other 
hindoos. Others inter them decently clad, 
and in a horizontal position, while others, as 
the Lingaets, Gold-smith casU;, &c., put their 
dead in a sitting attitude. The Sudras have 
numerous sub-divisions, in their castes. 
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Aryyan liindoos bum their dead, absixi 
from eating flesh of horned cattle and from t 
dent spirits. They believe in the transmigr 
tiou of souls follow brahihanism'. Worsh 
ancient heroes as’demi-gods, are governed i 
municipal institutions in tlieir villages at 
townships. The bad castes, which did not e 
together or intermarry, viz., Brahmanical i 
priestly caste, Khetri or military caste, Vaisj 
or mercantile caste, Sudra or cultivator, i 
labourer, or,landbolder caste. The prior race 
have no prejudices against animal food ofac 
kind, whetlier the animal be slaughtered or d 
a natural death. These have uolaws of caste 
Burn their dead. Have no rUce of regnli 
prie.sta, but select them from the lay part; 
They offer up bloody sacrifices. In Gon< 
wann, Gumsur and Bustar, aud in the Assai 
liills they continue to make human sacrifice 
See Chandragupta, Hindoo, Jungum, Mlect 
cha, Poitu, Zonar. — fPh., p. 5. 

SUDRAKAS, or Surukousae. 

SUDR-DEWANI, see Prinsep. 

SUDR DIN, see Khajah. 

SUDRA UPALI, see Sakya muni. 

SUDULUNU, Singh. Allium sativun 
Linn. See Garlic. 

SUDU MOSTRA, Sans. Tribulps lanu 
ginosus. Linn.,' Roxb., W. ^ A., W. le. 

SUFFAID-SUMBAL, or Lal-kud-sumbal 
Beno., Hini). Canavaiia gladiata. 

SUFFAID-MUHAMMA, Bkng., Hind 
Fluggea leucopyrns. 

SUFFAID-MOOSLIE, Beng., Hind. As 
paragus surmeutosus. 

SUFFAID-TOOLSIE, Beng., Hind.' Ocy 
mum album. 

SUFFAVI, a dynasty that ruled in Persia 
See Kajar, Khornssan. 

SUFFED SUMBULKHAR, Duk. Whib 
oxido of Arsenic. 

SUFFEID GOOMCIIEE KEE JUR. 

SUFFUR, the 2ud mouth of the luahome 
dan year. 

SUFI, Pers. The Sophists of the east 
who indulge in religious erotic poetry. The 
Juial-ud-din,8ays, in theMusnavi, in whatevei 
place, we set our foot, we are always, lord, with- 
in thy resort. Tlie Sufi creed is a philosophy, i 
pantheism. The whole visible creation it 
tiie outward manifestation of the invisibh 
Being whose spirit is dififused everywbe« 
through it. The first stage of a Snfi disciph 
is styled Sharyat or Law in which he prac- 
tices all the external rites aud ceremonies of 
religion. Tariqat from Turiq, meaning a 
}ath, way, or direction, is the second stage, ir 
which the disciple discards the outward formt 
of religion and devotes himself to the mental 
worship of the deity. The third stage ii 
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fiaqiqftt, from Hoq, the all-rigbteotis. It and more conBistent, and tbeii' vices more 
means the state of truth, aud is a condition enormous, than those of any other people, 
accompanied by a preternatural knowledge or Spinoza and Schelling are len far behind by 
meditation, obtained by the devotee through Ibn Arabi. But, a deep metaphysical system 
a long meditation on God. The fourth stage may be found among all rude nations } for 
is the Mari fat) from Arif to know, is attained the supernaturalist has no need of learning ; 
by long and painful fasts, dwelling in solitary dreams suffice for him . — Richard F. Burton* $ 
deserts, seeing only his teacher. Few sur- Sind, p, 406 ; Westminster Review, Oct, 
vive the severities of this sta^e. But when 1869. See Priests. 

it is reached, the soul absorbed into the divine ^ SUDUStJDU, Malay. Euphorbia caua- 
essence is again with God. But the purified riensis, Linn. 

Sufi, may partake of the. nature of God, which S0EVI, or Suioncs, the origin of the 
is termed Jamal t and signifies that mild and Suevi, Su, or Yeut of Yeutland (Jutlaud> 
gentle beauty which loves to do good and has been traced to the Yute, Gete, or Jitof 
hurts not. Or, he may be intoxicated with Central Asia, who carried thence the religion 
the wine of the divine love and absorbed in ofBudd’ha into India, as well as to the Baltic, 
tbe contemplation of the Jetal or consuming There is little doubt that the races called 
gloiy of the deity; in which state, he is full Jotner, Jaeter, Jotun, Jaet and Yeut, who 
of wrath with the iniquities of the world and followed tbe Asi into Scandinavia, migrated 
if provoked to imprecations, they take imme- from the Jaxartes, the land of the great Gete 
diate effect, or he may pass from one stage to (Massagetae) ; the leader was supposed to 
another, may at one time assert that God is in be endued with supernatural powers, like 
his sleep and tlien fall back into the condition the budd’hist, called Vedianan or magician, 
of ordinary mortals trusting that God will whoso haunts adjoined Aria, the cradle of 
forgive him his sins and make his latter days the Magi. They are designated Ari-punta, 
righteous. The Sufi spiritualist is often almost under the sign of a serpent, the type of 
with views appropriate to eastern pantheistic Budd’ha, or Ari-manus, the foe of man. The 
ideas, but with many almost atheistic, a sort of Suevi, or Suiones, erected the celebrated 
esoteric doctrine. The word comes it is said temple of Upsala, in which they placed the 
from Sufi, Ar., wool because of their use of statues of Thor, Woden and Freya, the triple 
woollen garments, Sufi spiritualism, though divinity of the Scandinavian Asi, the Tri* 
conti’ary to materialism, has in I’cality much in murti of the Solar and Lunar races. Thie 
unison. Sufi doctrines are principally held first (Thor, the thunderer, or god of war) is 
amongst the partisans of A li, and out of it grew Har, or Mahadeva, the destroyer; the se- 
the belief in the infusion of divinity in Ali. cond (Woden) is Budd’ha, the preserver ; 
Evidences of its antiquity may be found in the and the third (Freya) is Oomia, the creative 
annals of almost every ancient and civilized power. The grand festival to Freya was in 
race. The Sufi were called by the Guebres, spring, when ali nature revived ; then boars 
Wiyhah-darun, Roushan-dil, &c., by the hin- were offered to her by the Scandinavians, and 
doos, Gnaneshvai’ and Atma-gnaui. Among even boars of paste were made and swallow* 
the Greeks they became Platonists, and have ed by the peasantiy. Similarly still, with 
continued up to the present time. The num- the l^jput Hindoo, Vassanti, or spi'ing per- 
ber of mahomedan sects is not great. As sonified, the consort of Har, is worshipped 
a broad distinction, they are generally by the Rajput, who opens the season with a 
classed as Shiah and as Sunni, but the grand hunt, led by the prince aud his vassal 
six bodies of sectarians who oppose tiie chiefs, when they chase, slay and eat the 
Sunni are classed by them as Rafziah, boar. Personal danger is disregarded on this 
Eharjiah, Jabriah, Kadriah, Jahmiah and day, as want of success is ominous that the 
Maijiah, each of whom are broken up into great mother will refuse all petitions through- 
smaller bodies. Befoi‘e the end of the first out the year. In Tamil countries, on the 
century, the ascetic turn and the theosophy day that the sun enters Aries, bands of 
inseparable thereform, a combination styled twelve young women, of the non-hindoo 
among the Arabs, Sufi, had arisen. This races, perambulate the streets. They have 
made rapid strides ; and in the end of the a basket of shavings which they surround, 
third century, was already, itself, the subject and bending low they circumambulate, clap- 
of learned works, and the mahomedan world ping their hands and singing ; in this they' 
has carried this system to the utmost ex- represent the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
treme. Their Sufi outstrip in every point of with the sun in the centre. — Tod^s Rajas- 
view both the hindoo Jogi and the Christian than, V ol. \, pp. 570, 572—73. See Ba- 
monks. The asceticism of the Sufi is more sant’li, Pongul. 

systematic, their pantheistic teaching deeper SUEZ, is the ancient Scbaste, whence the 
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Arabia Suvai^ and the English Suez. See 
Bed Sea. 

SUF, also Tisi, also Alsi, Gcz. Linseed. 

SUFAIDA, Hnn>., Populus alba. 

SUFAID KOH, Snowy or White Moun- 
tains, near Attock, long. 72° 16' W. to long. 
69* 36', proceeding nearly along the parallel 
of 1st. 33° 30' ; then sinking into a maze of 
hill stretching to the Eohistan of Eabool. 
There are three ranges, running nearly paiv 
allel to the S. of the Kabool river ; they rise 
in height as they recede from the river, the 
highest between 69* 40' and 70° 3'; attaining 
an altitude of 14,000 feet. Covered with per- 
petual snow. Generally of primary forma- 
tion, consisting of granite, quartz, gneiss, 
mica slate, and primary limestone. The 
Sooikh Rood, the Kara Sn, and many other 
shallow but impetuous streams rush down its 
northern face, find are discharged into the 
Eabool river ; which conveys their water to 
the Indus. The two lowest ranges are covered 
with pine forests ; the highest and most distant 
has a very irregular outline, is steep and 
rocky, yet furrowed by many beautiful vales. 
— Mohan LaVs Travels, p. 339. 

SUFAID MURGH-KES, Hran. Celosia 
argentea, Linn., Rheede, Roxb., W. Ic. 

SUFDAR ALLY, a nabob of Arcot, who 
was murdered there, by Pathans and by Abys- 
sinian slaves. 

SUFEOA, Hind. Populus euphratica, 
Populus pyriformis. 

SUFEDA, Hind., Pers. White lead. 

SUFED-BABYALA, Beng., Hmn. Sida 
rhomboidea. 

SUFED DHAWI, Hind. Buzus semper- 
Tirens. 

SUFED - GOOL- MUKHMUL, Beng. 
Gomphrena alba. 

SUFED LOBE, Hind. Dolichos tranque- 
baricus. 

SUFED MIRACH, Hind. White pepper. 

SUFED MURGH-KES, Hind. Celosia 
argentea. 

SUFED-MUSLI, Ddk., Gdz., Hind. As- 
paragus sarmentosus. See Asparagus filicinus, 
Moosli. 

SUFED-ZIRA, Hind. Cuminuni cyminum. 

SUFED POLKI, Hind. See Polkee. 

SUFED POOIN, Beng. Basella alba. 
White Malabar night-shade. 

SUFED RAL Hind. White mustard seed. 

SUFED SAMBUL, Ddk. Arsenic. 

'SUFED SIMAL, Hind. Eriodendron an- 
fractnosum. 

SUFED-SHUKUE-KUND-ALOO, Beng. 
Batatas leurcorrhiza. 

SUFED SIBIS, Hind, Acacia elata. 

SUFED-TOOT, Beng. Morus albs. 
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SUFED TOTA, Gdz., Hind. Sulphate ixS 
zinc. White copperas. 

SUFED TULSI, Ddk., HInd., Gdz. Ba- 
sella alba, Ocimum album. 

SUFED TULSI, Hind. Ocimum villosum. 

SUFFa, a mountain near Mecca. 

SUFFAID BEHMEN, Bt. Centaurea 
behen, Linn. 

SUFIB, Arab. Sapphire. 

SUFI-SUFIYANA, fabric of silk and cot- 
ton mixed, ‘ lawful’ for mahomedans to wear. 

SUFOORA, Moses’ wife, Zipporah. 

SUFBI BUM BA, Beng. Cucurbita 
maxima, Duch., W ^ A. 

SUFUF, Ar. a powder, in medicine. 

SUFURA KOOMRA, Hind. Cucurbita 
ovifera. Vegetable maiTow. 

SUFURI-AM, Beng. Guava . 

SUGAFIUN, Pers., Gr. Ferula persica. 

SUGANDA MARICHI, Sans. Piper 
cubeba. 

SUGANDAPALA, Ted. Hemidesmus 
indicus. — Rheede ; B.. Brown ; W. Ic, Contr. 

SUGANDHA VACHA, Sans. Alpinia 
galanga, Swz. 

SUGANDA YOGA, Sans. Alpinia ga- 
langa, Swz. 

SUGANDHI PALI, or Pala sngandhi, 
Tel. Hemidesmus Indicus, R. Br. W. Contr., 
63 ; Ic., 594. Asclepias pseudosarsa, B. ii, 39. 

SUGANDI KALLU, Tam. Amethyst. 

SUGAR. 


Shakr, Sakknr, An. 
Kjran, Bubu. 

Shih'inih-Sha-t’ang,CiiiN. 
Suiker, Dut. 

Sucre, Fb. 

Zucker, ^ Geb. 
Sakzar, Sakkari, Gk. 
Shakkar, Guz., Hind. 
Zuoohoro, It. 

Sacchamm, Lat. 


Soola, Sakar, 

Malay. 

Gula, 

Maleal. 

Shakkar, 

Peks. 

Acucar, 

Port. 

Sachar, 

Rua. 

Sarkara, 

Sans. 

Azucar, 

Sp. 

Sakkarai, 

Tam. 

Pauchadara, 

Tel. 


The commercial sugars of Asia are chiefly 
the products of the Saccharum ofiicinarum, S. 
sinense, Phoenix sylvestris, Borassus flabelli- 
formis. Cocos nucifera, Arenga saccharifera. 
Nipa fruticans and Sorghum sacchuratum. 

Coeval with the use of other vegetable 
products, for domestic purposes in India, 
appears to have been the employment of 
the juice of the engar-cane ; though, it 
would not seem that the ancients possessed 
any knowledge of the process by which this 
saccharine matter is converted into a crystal- 
lized substance. Every mention made of it, 
from the various passages in Scripture down 
to the commencement of the Christian era, is 
simply that of a * sweet cane,’ or of a “ fine 
kind of honey found in an Indian reed.”' 
Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander the 
Great, was the first who made known the 
existence of the sugar-cane, in the western- 
world ; and from his time we find frequent 
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alloskm to this TOgetable product, by Theo- 
phrastus, Varro, Dioscorides, and others. 
Herodotus alludes to honey made by the 
hands of men but enters into no details. 
Lucan speaks of the sweet juice expressed 
from reeds, which the people of India were 
fond of drinking, and which Pliny calls ‘sac- 
charine.’ Still later, Arrian, in his Peripius 
of the Bed Sea, alludes to the honey from 
reeds called sacchai', as an article of trade 
between the Indian ports and the countries of 
the Bed Sea. The sugar-cane was found 
in the Crusades growing in the meadows 
about Tripoli in Syria ; and mention is 
made by a writer of that day of eleven 
pamels loaded with sugar being taken by 
the Crusadei’s. Marco Polo, who tra- 
velled in the East in the year 1260, found 
abundance of sugar produced in the pro- 
vince of Bengal ; and from the almost 
universal growth of the cane in that pro- 
vince at the first occupation of the country 
by the British, there is good reason for believ- 
ing that its culture had rapidly extended at a 
veiy early period. From the earliest European 
intercourse with India, sugar in a great variety 
of forms was met with in daily use. No hindoo 
lives without it, either as sugar, in its natural 
state, or in cakes called ‘jaggery.’ Upon the 
first possession of Calcutta by the E.I.Company 
there was a flourishing export trade in sugar 
to the Indian costs, some of the Eastern 
islands, and a few ports in Arabia and Persia, 
to the extent of about 1,500 tons ; whilst the 
local consumption of the article was enormous. 
The quality of this sugar was, however, very 
inferior ; and about the year 1776 some at- 
tempts were made to introduce into India the 
Jamaica mode of growing the cane, and manu- 
facturing the sugar ; but at that time these 
efforts were not attended with any success. 

In China, from unknown times, the people 
have manufactured sugar both from the sugar- 
cane and from the sorgo-cane. In the reign 
of the emperor Tai-Tsung, of the Tang dynas- 
ty, the method of boiling the crushed cane 
was introduced into Sechuen and other parts 
of China from Turkestan or Central Asia. 
Hence, in China, sugar is called tang, the 
name of the dynasty being combined with the 
radical for food. Sugar of various quality, is 
largely manufactured in the Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay Presidencies, from the sugar- j 
cane. A large quantity of the sugar made in j 
India is exported to the Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs, London, &c: China and Siam sugar is 
largely imported into Bombay, a good deal of 
which is re-exported to the above named ports. 
The value of the exports of this article, be- 
tween the years 1860-51 and 1860-61, ranged 
from £ 1,006,614 to £ 1,823,789 as under : 
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In the Punjab, the kinds of sugar usually 
met with are : — 

Gur, Shakar surkh, Kband, or shakar tari, 
sugar, Bura or chini, amorphous, white 
moist sugar. Misri, refined sugar, more or 
less crystallized- — PowelVs HctMd-book, Vol. 
j, p, 306 ; Ofit. Ex. 1862. 

SUGAR CANDY. 

Plag-t’ang, Chin. I Sbakr-kand, IIind. 

Ohini, Hind. | 

IsmadeinChinaby crystalizingthe rawsugar; 
the best comes from Fukien, called Chinchew, 
Irom which province, especially through the 
newly opened port of Amoy, the exportation 
is likely to increase. It was for the most 
part carried to India, but has ceased to be iu- 
troduced since the customs duties have been 
altered : Pingfa sugar is the name given to 
the pounded sugar candy ; Pingfa means ‘ciys- 
tal flowers’ and is applied to this sort, .because 
it is the ping tang, or candied sugar made fine. 
It was formerly carried to the United States, 
and to India. 

SUGAR-CANE. Saccharum ofiicinaruin. 


Kaaaib shakar, Aa. Knmad, Hind. 

Ohanna, Dek. Ukh, „ 

Oons, Guz- Shakkat, reus. 

Qundari, ,, Kairam-boo, Tam. 

Nai, Hind. SUerakoo, Tel. 


The sugar-cane thrives from the equator 
to the 32’ of latitude. It is one of the 
largest of the grasses, growing fr. in 8 
to 12 fed in height, and acquiring a diame- 
ter of one to two inches ; the sugar being 
contained in the loose cellular juicy pith, 
with which the stalk is filled. The sugar- 
cane says Mr. Colebrooke, who.se very name 
was scarcely known by the ancient hiliabitauts 
of Europe, grew luxuriantly throughout Ben- 
gal in the remotest times. From India it was 
introduced into Arabia, and thence into 
Europe and Africa. In the Lahore district 
is a purple cane, called, “kumad kala,” a hard 
thin cane, called kumad lahori, another called 
** kata” and others the plants of which were 
obtained from Jalandhar and Saharanpur. In 
Gujranwalla, are three kinds of cane, ‘‘daula,” 
” treda,” and “ chinkha.” Daula, or white, is 
the best, treda is yellowish, chiuka, which is 
reddish and small, produces good kand and 
chini, moist sugar. Sugar-cane, was brought 
to Ceylon from the Mauritius by a merchant 
of Colombo about lbo2, and is the only arti- 
cle the manufacture of which has been intro- 
duced into Ceylon by Europeans. The first 
canes wqre planted in the Central province, 
in the valley of Dambcra, At . the Aska 
works, the mill is dispensed with, the 
cane being cut into thin slices and the 
saccharine contents of its cells being extract- 
ed by bringing the slices into contact with 
water at an elevated temperature. The 
water extracts only the soluble substances 
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SUGRIVA. 

contained' in the juice of the ^lant, while 
most of the impurities — which in the or- 
dinary process pass into the juiee, and must 
be subsequently removed at great expense- 
are left in the unbroken cells of the cane and 
do not contaminate the juice. By this pro- 
cess, it is said, the extraction can be carried 
so far that 95 per cent, of all the sugar cou- 
talned in the cane is passed into the clarifier, 
while the best roller mills at present in use do 
not extract more than 75 per cent, of the 
sugar contained in the cane, and the average 
West Indian practice is an extraction of less 
than 60 per cent. The diffusion process thus 
not only improves the quality of the sugar 
but produces an increased out-turn of 20 pen 
cent. In commerce, sugar is met with in 
diiferent degrees of purity, from common 
brown, to double refined and crystallized ; 
each quality being generally characterised by 
a distinctive appellation. — Cel. Cat. Ex. 1862 ; 
Mad. Ex. Jur. Hep.; Lea Anglais et VJndi, 
p. 246 ; Faulkner ; Ward on the Hindoos, 
Vol. iii, p. 113 ; PowelVs Hand-book, Vol. 
i, p. 304. 

SUGAR OF BAMBOO, see Tabasheer. 

SUGATA, see Inscriptions, Lama, Sak- 
ya muni. 

SUGATAM GACHHATO, see Inscrip- 
tions. 

SUGBINUJ, Arab., Guz., Hind. Ferula 
persica, sagapenum. 

SUGHANDA-MARICHU, Sans. Cubebs. 

SUGHANDHI PALA. Tel. Hemides- 
mus indicus. 

SUGI1D.4, see Aria ns. 

SUGHKRE, also Suvero, It. Cork. 

SUGMOONIA, Arab. Convolvulus scam- 
monia, Linn. 

SUGO D1 REGOLIZIA, It. Liquorice. 

SUGORIA, Hind. Hyelaphus porcinus, 
Sundev, Axis porcinus, Jerd. See Hog deer. 

SUGRIHITA NAMNA ARYA CRHA- 
NAKYASYA, is a phrase of constant 
occurrence in the Sanscrit dramas, and indi- 
cates the importance attached, not to well- 
sounding, but to lucky or propitious appella- 
tions. 'J'iiis superstition was common amongst 
the nations of antiquity ; and, according to 
Cicero, care was taken in the lustration of 
the people, that those who conducted the 
victims, and on the formation of the ai*my 
that the first soldier on the mustei'-roll should 
have auspicious names. Cum imperator ex- 
ercitum, censor populum lustraret, bonis 
nominibus qui hostias ducerent, eligebantur, 
quod idem in delectu consules observant, nt 
primus miles fiatbono nomine. — Hind. TheeU., 
Vol. ii, p. 1 60. 

SUGRIVA, a monkey prince, and friend of 
Rama. See Vishnu. 
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SUGUDI KULLU, Tam. Amelhyst 

SUOUNDI, Sans. See Eiiioorum bark. 

SUGUB GUSHT, Hind., dawu of day 
perambulation. 

SUGABA, or Sagara, Sans., ft'om sa, with, 
•nd guru, poison. 

SU HEBM^US, see Greeks of Asia. 

SUHAILI, Arab., from Sahilah, a sea 
shoi’e, a name given to the African races 
dwelling along the coast to the south and 
north of tlie Straits of Bab*eI>Mandcb, also 
applied to those on the Morocco coasts. See 
Semitic Baces, Somali. 

SUH-GING, Lm.Nemorhccdus goral,*/' erd. 

SUHI GANDAL, UiNi>. Lahore, see Sittu. 

SUHOKTEE, or Sahokti, Sans., from saha, 
with, and ooktee, a word. 

SUHNUK, or Sanuk. See Fateeah. 

SUHNUK K’HANAY WALAY, partakers 
of the lady's dish. 

SUHOORA, Hind. Epicarpurus orientalis, 

SUHOYUM, Kashm. The burning ground 
mentioned by Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari. 
It lies near the village of Nichi-Hama, in the 
pergunnah of Muchipora, at the nortli-west 
end of the valley of Kashmir, where the plain 
is about 6,100 feet in height. Flames fre- 
quently issue from the spot. — Vigne. 

SUHBAI, Pbbs., water of the desert. 

SUHLJB, or Suhurgahee, Hind., dawn 
of day, breakfast during Lent, so called. 

SUHASRANGSHOO, or Sahasrangshoo, 
Sans., from sahasra, a thousand, and angshoo, 
inys of light. 

SUHASRAKSHA, or Sahasrakshoo, Sans., 
from sahasra, a thousand, aud akehee, the eye. 

SUHTONG, Lep. Felis ligris, Lvm. 

SUHU-TUM, Lep. Cuon rutilans. 

SUHAI, or Sahai. There are four grand 
officers of the government of Mewar, viz., 
the Purdhan, or prime- minister ; Bukshee, 
commander of the forces ; Soorutnama, keeper 
of the records ; Suhaie, keeper of the signet, 
or rather, who makes the monogramtuatic 
signet “ Suhaie” to all deeds, grants, &c.— 
Tods Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 479. 

8UI of Kangra, a tailor. 

SUI, Guz., Hind. Needle. 

SUI-OHUKA, Hind. Anethum gravep- 
lens, Linn. 

SUICIDE. The practice of ‘traga,’ or 
inflictiug self-wounds, suicide, aud the murder 
of relations, formed a strong feature of the 
manners of the people of Rajpootanah. The 
practice, was common in Kattiwar to the bhat 
and charan of both sexes, aud to brahmans and 
gOBsein, aud has its rise in religious supersti- 
tion, and although tragos seldom wore a very 
formidable aspect, still they were sometimes 
more criminal, by the sacrifice of a greater 
number of victims. The traga ceremony 
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borders much upon the brahman practice of 
dharna, but is more detestable. The charan, 
besides becoming security for money on all 
occasions, and to the amount of many lacs of 
rupees, also become what is called ft’il zamin, 
or security for good behaviour, and hazir 
zamin, or security for the appearance. 

SUIDAB, the hog family of mammals. See 
Babirussa alfurus of the Archipelago. Boar : 
Sus. 

SUIF, Fr. Tallow. 

SUIKEB, Dut. Sugar. 

SUIMINTA, properly Sominta, TeI.. JEs- 
chyuomene sesban, Linn. Syn. of Sesbania 
asgyptiaca, Fers. 

SUIRA, Hind. Epicarpus orientalis, Blume. 

SUJA O DOWLA, the vizier of Oudh, in 
1764, under the pretence of assisting Meer 
Kassirn Ally, invaded Behar, but his army 
was completely routed, and the vizier was ob- 
liged to thi’ow himself on the generosity of the 
British. Nnjum o Dowla, died on 8th May 
1766, and was succeeded by his brother Syf 
ud Dowla, a youth of sixteen. Syf ud Dowla 
was succeeded in 1770 by his brother Moba- 
rik ud Dowla, with whom a new engagement 
was made. By this engagement the na- 
bob's stipend was fixed at 31,81,991 Bs. 
This is the last treaty which was formed 
with the nabob. The office of subadar had 
now become merely a nominal one, all real 
power having passed into the hands of the £.1. 
Company. In 1772 the stipend was reduced 
to sixteen lakhs a year, at which rate it is 
paid to this day. Bengal was declai'ed to be 
the chief presidency on the 16tb June 1773. 
By the treaty of 22nd P'ebruary 1845 
with Denmark, the British government 
obtained possession of Serampore. — Aitchi- 
son's Treaties, S^c., p. 5. 

SUJAKARA, Can. Soda. 

SUJaNA rIso Suhanjana, Hind. Hy'pe- 
ranthera moriiiga, Moringa pterygosperma. 
See Horse radish, Moringa. 

SUJDAH, or Sijidah, Ab. In .the ritual 
of mahomedan prayer, a single ‘prostration* 
with the forehead touching the ground. It 
is performed from a sitting position, after the 
Dua or supplication that concludes the two 
prostration prayer. Some of the Ulema, 
especially those of the Shafei school, permit 
this ‘ Sujdah of thanks’ to be performed be- 
fore the prostration prayer, if the visitor 
have any notable reason to be grateful.— 
Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca, Vol. ii, p. 67. 

SUJI, orSooji, groundwheat. See Soojie. 
Wheat. 

SUJNA, Beng., Hind. Hyperanthera 

moringa. 

SUKA, Malay, see Johore. 

SUKA-KI-BIJ, Hind. Cannabis sativa. 
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8UKBINU.T, Arab. Sagapenum. 

SUK-CHINA, BKsa. China root. 

SUKCHU, oi Sucheu, in Kansu province, 
towards the Great Desert,Galled Sukchu by 
Shah Bukh’s ambassadors, and Sowchick by 
Anthony Jenkinson.—Fa/c Cathay, Vol.ii, 

p. 268. 

SUK-EL-SHUYUKH, see Chaldea. 

SUKHADASS, see Oriza sativa. 

SUKHA GHANS, Hind. Hay. 

SUKHANAND, Hind. A kind of rice. 

SUKH ARA, Saiva mendicants, distinguish- 
ed by carrying a stick three spans long. 
They dress in a cap and petticoat stained 
with ochery earth, smear their bodies with 
ashes, and wear ear-rings, of the rudraksha 
seed ; also over their left shoulder a narrow 
piece of cloth dyed with ochre, and twisted 
in place of the zouar. They use the word 
A-lakK. Seo Bukhara, Ukhara. 

StJKHAT, Dan. Citron. 

SUKHCHAIN, Hind. Pongamia glabra. 

SUKH DABSAN, Beng., Hind. Crinum 
defizum, Ker., also Crinum asiaticum, Willd, 
C. zeylauicum and Amaryllis grandiflora. 

SUKH DAS, or Sudas, a variety of rice. 

SUKHEE BHUVUS, see Mendicants. 

SUKHET. The petty chiefships of Mandi 
and Sukhet were originally a single state, 
bounded by Kangra on the west and Euliu 
on the east, and by the Dhaoladhar mountains 
on the north aud the Sutlej on the south. 
Mandi means the * market,’ aud its favourable 
position on the Beas river, at the junction of 
the two roads from the west and south, must 
have ensurecf its early occupation, which was 
rendered prosperous and lasting by the ex- 
istence of valuable mines of iron and black 
salt in its immediate vicinity . — CunninghanCs 
Ancient Geog. of India, p. 143. 

SUKHI HARI, Hind. Aconitum hetero- 
phyllum. 

SUKH SEN, see Bengal. 

SUKHTAWA, a river near Shapoor in 
Baitool. 

SUKHUB, Prks. Pistacia terebinthus.* 

SUKH, or Sauk’h, Duk. Chauk-shells. 

SUKH, Turk. Horse. 

SUKKA BoMMI, Tel. Catharanthus 
pusilla, G. Don. Vinoa parviflora, Willd . — 
JR. ii, i—Rheede, ix, 33. 

SUKKAN KIBE, Tam. Rumex vesica- 
rins. 

SUKKAPAT, HiND. Monetia tetracautha. 

SUKKABA VELLI-GADDA, Tel. Con- 
volvulus batatas. 

SUKKABE VALLI KALANG, Tam. 
Convolvulus batatas. 

SUKKEE LUBWAR, see Khyber. 

SUKKU, Tam. Ginger. 
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SUKEUNABOO-PIBLOO, Tah. Andro- 
pogon iwarancusa. 

SUKKUB, a river near Bhowani in Gurra- 
warra. 

SUKKUB, a tovm on the borders of 
Baluchistan, Sind and Afghanistan, nea^ 
Bukker. Its heat is proverbial .Ai Allah ! 
duzakh chon sakhti keh Sukknr hast! ; Oh 
Lord why did you make hell, when you pos- 
sess Sukkur. Opposi te .Suk kur is the old town 
of Bori, built high and overhanging the stream. 
In the centre of the stream, nearly opposite 
Kori, is the celebrated fort of Bukkur ; and on 
the western bank Sukkur now designated 
“ Victoria on the Indus.” — JBostan's Per tonal 
Observations, jtp. 30-31. 

SUKKUR, Arab. Sugar. 

SUKKUR-AL-ASHUB, Arab, see Calo- 
tropis. 

SUKKUR-KUNDA-ALOO, Bfng. Ba- 
tatas paniculatus. 

SUKMUNIA, Arab. Scammony. 

SUKNAM, Lep. Ailurus fulgens, JP. 
Cuv., Big., Hard. 

SUKBA, Shuni or Sani. See Brahmini- 
cide, Graha. 

SUKTA, Sans. A division of a hymn, 
the worship of the Vedic race is briefly but 
comprehensively described by themselves, 
where it is said, ‘ the slanders around asso- 
ciate with (Indra) the mighty (sun,) the 
iudestructive (Are), the moving (wind,) and 
the lights that shine in the sky.’ — Asht. /, 
Ad/iy. 1, Sukta, 6. See Aryan, Hindoo. 

SUKTI or Sacti, in hindooism, the female 
energies of the hindoo gods, the wives of the 
gods, thus the sacti of Brahma is Saraswati of 
Vishnu, Lakshmi aud of Siva, Parvati. 

SUKU, Licp. Cervulus aureus. Ham. 

SUKU KADA, Tel. Bigelowia lasiocar- 
pa, fV ^ A. 

S UKUM, Malay . Artocarpus integrifolia . 

SUKUN-KIIOR, IIiND, Mauis pentada- 
ctyla, Linn. 

SUKUR, a river of Nagpore. 

SUKUR KUND, Ddk. Convolvulus ba- 
tatas. 

Sweet potato, Eno | Nuttur Aloo. Hino. 

A sweet-tasted nutritious root, of which 
there are two sorts, red and white. The 
tubers are long, and, when boiled or roasted, 
very wholesome. They are sown precisely in' 
the same manner as a potato, after the hot 
season, and are fit to be taken up in six 
months. — Riddell. 

SUKUS, Malay. Clans. See Johore. 

SULA, Hind. A pointed stake or weapon, 
Trisula, a trident. — Wtls. 

SULAEE, Hind., a probe, needle, or piece 
of wire used for applying soorma to tiie eyes. 

SULALI, Hind. Populus ciliata. 
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SIILFmtB BOTOB DS MSBCUBB. 

iSDLAM, As. Peace, a mahomedan salu- 
tation of which th^e are several kinds, via. 

Salam Bundugee. 

Sulam Koornish. 

Sulam Tasleem, or Tusleemat. 

Sulam Qudumbosee, or Zuineenbosee. 

Sulam Sashtung (prop. Hashtang.) 

Sulam Gtillay-milna, or embracing. 

Us*Balara-oon-alei-koom-Buhmut-Oolahe,te. 
The peace and mercy of God be with you all. 

It is incumbent upon all mahomedans to 
return the words Aleikoora^us-sulaam to the 
salutation Salaam Aleikoom or, (“ peace 
be with you !”) of a true believer, whatever 
be his rank. — Fraser’s Journey into Khora- 
san, p. 81. 

SULAMBRA, Hind. Odina wodier. 

SULAMEE, a present given on particular 
occasipus to persons making a sulam. 

SULEA, Hind. Polynemus sela, a fish of 
the Gauges river yielding isinglass. Rus- 
sian isinglass is prepared from the sounds 
of the Sturgeon Accipetiser sturio, found 
iu the Caspian and Black Seas and their 
tributary rivers. In America, from the 
Labrus squeteague, the intestines of the 
cod, Morrhua vulgaris ; and in Calcutta, 
from the sounds of the Polynemus sela, 
the Sulea of Bengal. The sounds of two 
Madras fish are so employed. The follow- 
ing are the principal species of fish from 
which Russian isinglass is derived — Aeipen- 
ser huso or the Beluga, A. Gonldenstadtii or 
the Osseter, A. Rnthenns or the sterlet, A. 
stellatus or the Sewruga; Silurus glanis and Ci- 
prinus carpio. In addition to the above isin- 
glass is obtained in different parts of the 
world from several other kinds of fish. In 
New York from the Labrus squeteague of 
Mitcbel. In New England it is procured 
from the intestines of Morhua vulgaris or the 
common cod. In the Brazils it is obtained 
from a large fish, probably a species of Silu- 
TUB, and in Iceland from the cod and Lota 
Moloa or Ling. — O’Shaughnessy, p, 685. 

SULEMANI, a range of hills near the 
Khyber. 

SULFAH, Hind. A sort of hukka. 
SULFURB d’ ANTIMOINE, Fr. Sul- 
phuret of Antimony. 

SULFATE DE CUIVRE, Fr. Sulphate 
of Copper. 

SULFATE DE FER, Fr. Sulphate of 
Iron, Green vitriol or Copperas. 

SULFATE DE ZINC, Fr. Sulphate of 
Zinc, White vitriol. 

SULFURE DE FER. Fr. Pyrites. 

SULFUROd’ ANTIMONIO, It. Anti- 
mony. 

SULFURE ROUGE DEMERCURE,Fb. 
Cinnabar. 


SULl, Hind. Euphorbia royleana. 

SULIM AN, a merchant who made several 
voyages to India from the Persian Golf, of 
which he wrote an account a. n. 851 (a. h. • 
237) and this was continued by Abu Zaid. 
He visited India when Balhara was ruled by 
the Ballabhi sovereigns. 

SULIMAN MOUNTAINS fom the west- 
ern boundary of the British provinces west of 
the Indus and extend from Lat. 34* N., south- 
wards for about 350 miles. The Takht-i-Su li- 
man their loftiest peak rises 11,000 feet high. 
They run from near Koh-i-Baba peak, due 
south and form the water-shed between the 
Indus and the Helmand. The axis of this chain 
runs close to Ghazni^ which is elevated 7,726 
feet, and to Quetta 5,540 feet. The highest 
part of the chain is near the Koh-i-Baba. It is 
called the Safed Koh, and is 14,000 feet high. 
Near Ghazni it is 9,000 to 10,000, and near 
Quetta, the same, the peak of Chahal-Tan 
being 10,500 feet. The Takht-i-Suliman* 
near Dera-i-Ismael Khan is 11,000 feet. 
From L. 33* 40', they run nearly S. in the 70th 
meridiau of long, to the mountains about flur- 
rund and Kahun, in lat. 29". The highest 
elevation, Takht-i-Suliman, is called also 
Khaissa-Ghur, lat. 31° 35'; 11,000 feet. The 
E. face dips rather steeply to the Indus, but 
the W. declivity much more gradual, to the 
table-land of Sewestan. The sides of moun- 
tains are clothed nearly to the summits with 
dense forests ; valleys overgrown with a va- 
riety of indigenous trees, shrubs and fiowors. 
From 'Tank down to Sind, the most important 
features in the range of hills are the three 
“ Tokes.” These Tokes are the narrow pre- 
cipitous defiles separating the outer from the 
inner range. In places their gorges are so 
confined as to resemble fissures in tlie rock, 
not more than ten yards wide. The passage 
is most difficult, being interrupted by rocks 
running right athwart the defile; occasion- 
ally it widens out, and the bed thus formed 
is choked up with sand. These glens, almost 
impassable to strangers, can be easily footed 
by mountaineers and their horses. From 
these defiles, running parallel with the outer 
rauge, there are numerous outlets opening 
into the plains. The base of the hills is 
skirted by a “ mehra,” or open uncultivated . 
plain from ten to twenty miles broad, having 
villages on either side ; it becomes contracted 
towards the south, near Dera Ghazee Khan. 
In this vicinity it is overgrown with brush- 
wood, but elsewhere it is generally a naked 
waste, without any sign of life or vegetation. 
The villages adjoining this sterile strip are 
far apart and more or less fortified. Their 
cultivation is scattered, and depends for irri- 
gation not on wells, but on tanks, and on th^ 
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mottatala-toirents rudely trained to descend springs consist of.seFeral 'pits or weHs, seven 
in steps and terraces. The alluvial line of the or eight feet in diameter, and ten or twelve 
Indus diflTers little from that of the other deep. The whole number are within the 
‘ rivers, except that the floodings are. more compass of four or five hundred yards, 
wide spread and more impetuous. On the A flight of steps has been cut into each pit 
right bank are the Derajat, or encamping for the purpose of approaching the fluid, 
grounds of Ismael, Futteh aud Ghaeee Khan, which rises and falls according to tfaedrynessor 
ail chiefs in the great Aflghan invasion of the moisture of the weather. The natives lave it 
last century. Dera Gbazee Khan is a lovely out. — Porter’s Travels, Vol. si, pp. 440, 448- 
spot, surrounded by date-groves. Besides 49 ; Rich's Residence in Koordistan, Vol. i, 
these, are Kalabagh at the termination of the pp. 63-64 ; Mignun's Travels, p. 329. 
Khuttuk hills, aud Mithunkote at the conflii- SGLIMAN KHAIL, a tribe of AflTghans 
once of the five rivers. — Rep. Roy. Com. who occupy the district which ranges from 
SULIMANIA is the capital of a district north to south on the Ghuzni side of the pass, 
now bearing its name, but which, formerly, There .arc said to be about twelve thousand 
was known by that of Kara-Choraii, or that of them, nearly all thieves, but nut so blood- 
of Babana. It stands in lat. 3d* 28' 28,“ thirsty or formidable as the Wuziri of the 
long. 45* 17' 3," and is also the metropolis mountains near Derabiind. They will not 
of South Kurdistan. The situation is kill a man in cold-blood without reason, and 
central, being at the foot of the Shar-i-zool their attacks rather resemble those made by 
mountains, the ancient Siozuros chain, the nightly prowlers of India, who creep 
the remains of the old capital, which bore | into your house or tent, and steal a ring from 
their name, lying in ruins on their eastern your finger, or take a sheet from under you, 
side. It was also the ancient city of Siazu- without waking you. The Suiiman Khail 
ros : but having fulleu into utter decay, the were in possession, 'Vigne was told, of a mil- 
present town was built about A. n. 1,800 lion of sheep and they paid a yearly tribute 
by Suiiman, the celebrated pasha of Bagdad, of one camel, for every forty men, to Dost 
and took his name. The people of this dis- Mahomed Khan. Their country extends from 
trict are, in general, of low stature, but well north to south, for seven or eight caravan 
proportioned, robust and healthy ; and of a marches, between Ghuzni and Kandahar and 
much fairer tint than the swarthy Arabs, or fur two or three from east to west. Once a 
their Kurdish brethren in the neighbourhood year, in the winter season, they send a kafila 
of Kermanshah. Their physiognomies do of three or four hundred camels into the 
not indicate the shrewdness which marks plains of Derabund and Derah-i-Ismnel Khan, 
the tribes more to the southward. The plain The Ghiizye is next to the Dauraui tribe in 
of Sulimania appeared open to the south, importance. It has eight divisions or sub- 
where it has for its boundaries the snow clad tribes, or clans, viz., the 
mountains of Avroman, which are a part of Hotuki, Ali Kbeil, Turruki, and 

Taurus and Zagros. These mountains are the Tohki, Subak, Kbaroti. 

frontier between the territory* of Sulimania Suiiman Kheil, Under, 
aud that of Sinna, a province of Koordistan Of these, the Suiiman Khcil is the most imi- 
under the Government of Persia. That part portant numbering from 30,000 to 3.5,000’ 
of Mount Goodroou Avhich is just over Suli- families. General Cunningham thinks it not 
mania is called Azmir. The summit consists improbable that the district of Falana or Bh- 
of a hollow, or basin, in which the snow ratio, may have some connection with that of 
lodges aud consolidates into ice. A perpetual the great division of the Ghiizye tribe named 
store of ice is thus kept ready for the use of Buran, as the upper valleys of Wh the Kuram 
the inhabitants of Sulimania, who make great and Gomal rivers, between Ghuzni and the 
use of it during the summer to cool their Snlimani mountains, are now occupied by the 
fruit, sherbets, water,&c. Naphtha springsaud numerous clans of the Sulimani Kheil, or 
a burning hill, are a little way out of the direct eldest branch of the Buran. But 'Vans, or 
road to Sulimania, a rangeof low hills crowned, Wana, as the Affghans call it, is only a petty 
with a regular line of rock rising from their little tract with a small population, whereas 
clayey and sulphurous brows. On the side of Bauu is one of the largest, richest and most 
one of these hills, and which faces the north- populous districts to the west of the Indus. — 
west, Strabo describes the situation of the Vigne’s A Personal Narrative ; Cunning* 
naphtha springs. They are ten in number, ham’s Ancient Geog. of India, p. 85 ; Re-’ 
For a considerable distance from them the cords Govt, of India. See Abdaii, Aflghan, 
air is felt to be sulphurous ,* but in drawing Kaker, Kashmir, Kaysar, Khyber, Nasiri. 
near, it became worse, and all were instantly SULISADATTA, see Inscriptions, Jtmir, 
.struck with excruciating hcad-achea. The Karli. 
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. SnUUK. In the begiuning of the fifth 
ce^tary of tlie Hejira, the Saljuk Tartai’ ap- 
peared in Khoraean, and in the short space of 
ten years, wrested that kingdom from the 
house of Ghaznavi. It was ceded to Alp 
Arslan, and coiistitued a part of the Selju- 
kide domiiiious, until the extinction of that 
race, about 150 years posterior to Togrul 
Beg having assumed the title of emperor. 

SULKEA, a town on the Hooghly river. 

SULLA, also Sullah, Surul, and Thausa, 
Hind. Piuus longifolia. 

SULLA, a wood of jNepaul, see Bechia 
cori. 

SULMA, a peculiar kind, of gold tinsel 
for embroidery. Gold and silver thread used 
in making turbans, slippers and hookahs. 

SULMANIA, see Kidder. 

SULOOPHA, or Sulpha, Beko, Hind. 
Auethum sowa. 

jtULPHATE DE CUIVIIE, Fr. Sulphate 
of copper, blue stone. See Copper. 

•SULPHATE DE PER, Fit. Sulphate of 
iron. Set; Iron. 

SULPHATE DE M AGNESIE, Fr. Mag- 
uesisB sulphas. 

SULPHATE DE SOUDE, Fr. Sulphate 
of soda. See Soda. 

SULPHATE DE ZINC, Fr. Zinoi sul- 
phas, white copperas. 

SULPHATE OF BARYTA, Heavy spar. 

SULPH.iTE OF COPPER, or Blue vi- 
triol, is made at Umritsur by boiling sheet 
copper in oil of vitriol. Sells at 8(f. per lb. 
It is the Nilatutya of the bazaars and is an 
impure pule blue salt, and might easily be pu- 
rified by re-crystallizing ; but there is also in 
most bazaars some very pure sulphate of 
European manufacture. See Copper. 

SULPHATE OF IRON. 

Green copper&g, Eno. I Kahi, _ Hind. 

Green vitriol, „ | Heora kasis, ,, 

Is procured at Piud Dadun Khan, and 
is said to be dug out of the ground in large 
masses, alsosaid to be produced byconcentri.f> 
iug the mother liquid, from which alumina has 
crystallized out, and it therefore contains much 
sulphate of alumina with sulphate of iron, 
and other impurities. A Belgium horticul- 
turist, named M. Dubreuil, has recently dis- 
covered that wonderful results may be ob- 
tained by watering plants of every kind 
with a solution of sulphate of iron. Even 
the grow'tb of fruits may be promoted in an 
extraordinaiy degree by the same process. 
M. Dubreuil brought fruits to enormous 
■Use by watering with sulphate of iron. The 
trees or bushes should be watered three 
times in succession, after the fruit has at- 
tained about one-quarter of its development, 
ai^d when not exposed to the influence of the 
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sun. The sulphate is used in the proportion of 
one gramme (about the 24th part of an ounce) 
to oue litre (about a gill less than a quart) of 
water. — Oat. Ex. 

SULPHATE OF LIME, Ewo. Gypsum, 

SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA, see Mag- 
nesia. 

SULPHATE OF QUININE, see Ciu- 
choiiH. 

SULPHATE OF SODA, Khari noon, -ef- 
floresces on the soil of Tirhoot and Sarun in 
the province of Beli.-jr. See Soda. 

SULPHATE OF ZINC, see White cop- 
peras. 

SULPHIDE OF ANTIMONY, or Surma, 
is used by tlie natives of the south of Asia 
as an application to the eyelids, either, solely 
for appearance or with other substances as a 
medicine. But under the name surma many 
substances are supplied, especially the sul- 
phuret of lead, the sesqui-ox ide of iron, and 
occasionally bin-oxide of manganese ; while 
the name ‘ surma safaid’ is usually applied to 
calcspar, carbonate of lime, and sometimes to 
sulphide of lime or gypsum. Men use tlie 
surma : women the kohl or lamp black. 

SULPHUR, from Sal salt and pur fii’e. 

Kibreet, cbolok, Ah. Baliraag, Malay. 

Kan, Be KM. Blerong or balerang, ,, 

Shib-liu-hwang, Chin. Gowgird, Psas.. 

Brimstone, Eng. G.andbaka, Sanb. 

Soufro, Fit. Gundaka, Singh. 

Sohwefe], Gkb, Azufre, SP. 

Gaogird, Gandak, Hind. Sanyaya, Tag. 

Solfo, Eolfo, It. Ouudagum, 'I'au, ' 

Walorang, Jav. Gbendaguiu, Tnl. 

The great repositories of sulphur are either 
beds of gypsum and the associated rocks, or 
the regions of active or extinct valcanoes. 
In the valley of Noto and Mazzaro in Sicily, 
at Conil near Cadiz in Spain, Bex in Swit- 
zerland, and Cracow in Poland, it occurs 
iu the former situation. Sicily and the 
neighbouring volcanic islands, Vesuvius and 
the Solfatara in its vicinity, Iceland, Teneriflb, 
Java, Hawaii, New Zealand, Deception Island, 
and most active volcanic regions, aflord more 
or less sulphur. The native sulphur of com- 
merce is brought mostly from Sicily, where 
it occurs iu beds along the central part of the 
south coast and to some distance inland. It 
is often associated with fine crystals of sul- 
phate of strontiau. It undergoes rough puri- 
fication by fusion before exportation, which 
separates the earth and clay with which it 
occurs. Sixteen or seventeen thousand tons 
are annually imported from Sicily into Bri- 
tain alone. Sulphur is also exported from 
the crater of Vulcano, one of the Lipari 
islands, and from the Solfatara near Naj^es. « 
It is also found in the United States 
America, on the Potomac, and in districta 
where eulphuretted hydrogen is evolved fttm 
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nilisral spiiogs. Sulphuric acid isaaid to occur 
la tiie waters of the Rio Vioagro in South 
'Amerioa^ also itf Java, and at Lake de Taal 
in Luzon in the eastern islands. About thirty 
miles north of Andipore in Upper Hindustan, 
it is met with, but of a quality inferior to 
tiiat brought from tlie Gulph of Cutch and 
Persia. In Tenasserim, sulphur unly ex- 
ists in the ores that are found in the form of 
snlphurets, as the sulphuretof iron, the sui- 
phuret of antimony, the sulphuret of lead, and 
the sulphuret of copper ; but native sulphur 
has not been found in the provinces. Sul- 
phur from Canafa and Nellore at the Madras 
Exhibition was of fair quality, and in pure 
though small crystals. This substance is 
found in small quantities, in several districts 
of the Madras presidency, as Salem, Masuli- 
patam, Guntoor, Cuddapah and Trichiuopoly ; 
it occurs along w'ith Gypsum in marl and 
clay beds, and also very largely in the 
form of metallic snlphurets. The natives 
are acquainted with the modes of subliming 
sulphur, and they prepare it of indifferent 
quality for the manufacture of the gun- 
powder, which is used for engineering pur- 
poses, &c. Dr. Heyne met with sulphur in 
small heaps and in tolerable abundance, at the 
northern extremity of a lake which is near a 
small village called Soorasany yanam, about 
12 miles east from Aumlapore, and not far 
from Maddepolem. It was in a loose soft 
form, or in nodules of a greyish yellow colour. 
The greater part of the sulphur, which is 
exposed for sale in the Indian province^, is 
brought from Muscat, from Sumatra, or from 
the Banda island called Gonang-api, where it 
is a volcanic production. In China, Dr. 
Abel had some most beautiful and splendid 
native snlpbur brought to him from the crater 
of Gunang karang. The Chinese obtain their 
supplies from the volcanic districts of Turfan, 
Tangut and Seshuen and from Satsuma in 
Japan ; but foi*merly it was brought as tribute 
^m Siam and Sumatra. We know that it is a 
jHToduct of the Philippine islands particularly 
in tiie island ofZeyti, whence the gunpowder 
woiiiB of Manilla are supplied : most of the 
sulphur brought to Hindustan contains a con- 
siderable portion of orpiment, being much less 
pure either that which is dug out of the 
Solfaterra n.ear Naples, or that imported from 
Sicily, which last, Dr. Thomson says, con- 
tains seldom more of impurity than about 
three per cent, of a simple earth. A bright 
shining yellow sulphur is sold in the bazaars 
of Lower India under the Tamil name of Nel- 
likqya gundagum, In Nepaul sulphur is 
plentiful : this useful article is also found in 
Persia in mountains behind Takran also , in 
sottth of Eolat in the province of 
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Mekran. It is met with in Cabal, in the dis- 
■trict of Balkh, it is also a product of Chidn 
and Tibet ; also, according to Morier, at 
Baliaulia in Persia. Snlphuris found in all the 
volcanoes of the Archipelago in great purity, 
but the manufacture of gunpowder amongst 
the Malays is very imperfect.- In tiie district 
of Oudipnr in Upper India, it is to be met 
with, but of a quality inferior to that which 
is brought from tlie gulphs of Cutch and 
Persia. In Travancore it was discoveml by 
Captain Arthur, of the corps of Engineers, in 
combination with iron, in the form of pyrites, 
and also in combination with alum. In 
Ootiole (in Canara) too, he was told, it may be 
procured. The greater part of the sulphur, 
however, exposed for sale in the Madras pro- 
vinces, was in Ainslie’s time brought from 
Muscat, from Sumatra, or from the Banda 
island Gonang-api. Sulphur is in the Malay 
baliruug, and in Javanese walirang, essentially 
the same words. This name extends from 
Sumatra up to Celebes, where we find a new 
one for it, cholok. In one of the languages 
ofthe Philippines, the Tagala.strangely enough 
(he name is sanyaya, which is, no doubt, a cor- 
ruption of the Malayan word saudawa, saltpetre. 
In the Bisaya as well as in the Tagala, the 
name for gunpowder is maliling,doubtlessa cor- 
ruption of the Malay and Javanese name for 
sulphur. In the Madagascar, the name for it 
is sulifara, a corruption of the French soufre, 
from which it may be safely inferred that 
the article was unknown to the natives 
of this non-volcanic island until brought 
to their knowledge by Europeans. It is 
.hard to say to what use the natives of 
the Malay Archipelago could have put sul- 
phur, before the introduction of fire arms, 
unless to the manufacture of fire- works, known 
by the native names of marchun and rabok. 
The Malay and Philippine Archipelagos, the 
most extensive volcanic region in the world, 
must necessarily contain a vast supply of sul- 
phur, but hitherto it has been very little 
availed of for economic use. From the Phi- 
lippines alone it is exported, the export being 
to China only, and at the pi'ice at Manilla 
usually of about a Spanish dollar of As. 2d, a 
cwt. Among these islands, those which most 
abound in it are Luzon and Leyte, but par- 
ticnlaidy the last, where the article is of the 
best quality. A Spanish writer asserts that 
the quantity is such at the volcano of Taal, 
or Bombon, in the province of Botengas 
in Luzon, that many ships might be loaded 
with it. The difficulty, in all these cases, of 
obtaining a cheap supply, must aiise from the 
absence of good roads, and the eonseqnent 
costliness of transport Sulphur, somewhat 
mixed with imparities, occurs in the Murree 
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h^lU, aad the Suleiman hills near Dera Ismail 

Khan, at Kalabagh. It is found extensive- 
ly throughout tiie salt range, and is ma- 
nufabtured also at Kubat< The val ley of Puga, in 
Ladakh, from whence borax is obtained, yields 
also snlpbur. The Puga sulphur mine is situat- 
ed a short distance from t.heRoIang(‘.hu,asmail 
stream which is full of hot springs and runs 
into the Indus, at the foot of a gypsum cliif. 
It is probable that the sulphur has been de> 
posited ill crystals, and is still deposited in the 
same manner in the fissures of the mica schist 
by loaded aqueous vapours. Besides the nu- 
merous springs charged with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and whic'h deposit sulphur on the 
rock over which they pass, and on the grass 
and weeds by their sides, sulphur in a minei'al 
form occurs near the surface of the nummu- 
lite limestone at Jabba, a little above tiic 
petroleum springs, in a white porous gypsom, 
which has evidently been formed by the de- 
composition of tlio limestone, unaltered pieces 
of which are still imbedded in it. Sulphur also 
occurs near Panobur, 4 miles from Slindipur on 
the Indus. The crystals of native sulphur 
picked out of the rock are called “ aunlisar.”' 
Mrs. Hervey visited the mines of sulphur and 
borax or sohaga, from wiiich two hundred 
cutcha maunds of sulphur were annually sent to 
the maharaja of Kashmir, to whom these mines 
solely pertain. She saw the rocks whence the 
sulphur had been dug out, and she also went to 
see it manufactured into cakes, in the form 
sent to the maharajah. Two or three men 
were putting the sulphur into copper vessels, 
placed over a good sti-ong fire, to dissolve and 
refine it. After being allowed to cool, these 
sulphur cakes are of a crescent-shape, and 
quite hard. There are numberless hot springs 
all over this valley, the tern perature of the water 
varying from 1 30° to 1 69° lahrcnheit. Close to 
a hot spring, the rest of the water ivas quite 
cold, about 53°. A rather deep stream runs 
through the Puga valley. Sohaga, or un- 
refined borax, i^ also found all through- 
out this valley. It is in large quantites be- 
neath a white, salt-like deposit, which covers 
the surface of tlio ground for a mile and a half 
in breadth, and a couple of miles in length. 
This is called the “ Puga valley.” This 
white stuff resembles snow at a distance ; 
when examined closely, it is not unlike Sal 
ammoniac in appearance, as well as taste. 
Close to the hot springs it is curious to ob- 
serve the sulphur forming in masses. The 
borax is sold in large quantities by the Roop- 
shoo people, and if the trade were properly 
carried on, it might prove a source of great 
wealth. Consideriug these profitable resources, 
the tax levied on the wandering Tartars, by 
the Maharajah is less heavy (in proportion) 
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than the imposts extorted from his Kash- 
mirian Subjects. This valley alone must 
bring tbe people of Roopsboo (even as 
they manage) fifteen hundred or two thousand 
rupees per annum. The sulphur mines, if 
diligently and properly worked, would yield 
thousands of “ maunds,” instead of the *' two 
hundred” now exported, and they would be a 
great source of wealth in tlie bands of any 
able government. The people are not permit- 
ted to sell any of the sulphur, as it belongs 
exclusively to the Governmeut. Near the 
little green plot at Puga on which tra- 
vellers generally encamp is one of the sul- 
phur and borax mines. Here she found 
several men and boys employed melting the 
minerals, tiie former in shallow basins. The 
hollow in the rock wrts only a few feet from 
the surface, and lined with beautiful octobe- 
drnl crystals of sulphur, more or less mixed 
with white powder or crystallized borax. 
Sulphur is called in the Punjab, *‘gandhak,” 
“ gogird,” or “ kibrit.” When iu a vitreous 
state it is called anniasar, which term means" 
like the “ annla,” fruit of the emblic Myroba- 
lan. It is sometimes called “chachya,” whep 
in the foi-m of “ flower of sulphur,” in which 
state it is first obtained from the ore by sub- 
limation : roll sulphur is occasioually im- 
ported. 

Immediately above the open plain in 
which Dr. Thompson joined the Indus, it 
would appear to have a very rocky and 
rugged channel. Tie followed up the 
left bank of the Indus, which gradually as- 
sumed a more northerly direction. The 
mountains on both sides approached more 
closely to tlie river and those on the right 
continued extremely lofty. The river now 
flowed more rapidly, and was often wider and 
more shallow, one rapid was not less than 150 
yards in width. Banks all alluvial clayey 
conglomerate were usually interposed between 
the mountains and the river, forming elififs 
which attained not uufreqnently an elevation 
of fifty feet. Advancing up the stream he 
found that numerous hot springs rose on its 
banks, and sometimes under the water. The 
hottest of these had a temperature of 174.° 
From these springs gas was copiously evolved, 
smelling strougly of sulphur ; he noticed fish 
in the water of Pugha, at an elevation of 
nearly 1 5,500 feet above the level of tbe sea, 
thus indicating that air at that elevation is 
not, from its rarity, insufiScieut for the sup- 
port of life in animals breathing by gills. 
The whole of the lake plain of Pugha is 
covered, to tbe depth of several feet at least, 
with white salts, principally borax, which is 
obtained in a tolerably pure state by dij^og 
the superficial layer, which contains a little 
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’ %ilttaire of other saline matters, being rejeefc- 
- od. . There was then but little export of borax 
Arom Pugha, the demand for the salt in upper 

. India being very limited, and the export to 
I<arope almost at an end. It has long been 
Jcnown that borax is produced naturally in 
diflerent parts of Tibet, and the salt imported 
thence into India was at one time the princi- 
pal source of supply of the European market. 
Dr. Thompson, quotes Mr. Saunders (Tur- 
ners Tibet, p. 496,) as describing from hear- 
say the borax lake north of Jigafzi as twenty 
miles in circumference, and says that (he 
borax is dug from its margins, the deeper and 
more central parts producing common salt. 
From the account of Mr. Biaiie (Ph. Trans. 
1787, p. 397), who describes, from the infor- 
mation of the natives, the borax district north 
of Lucknow, and, therefore, in the more 
western part of the coarse of the Snnpti. it 
would appear that the lake there contains 
boracicncid, and that the borax is nrtificinlly 
prepared by saturating the sesquicarbonate of 
soda, which is so universally produced on the 
surface of Tibet, with the acid. At least, 
the statement that the pro<lnction of borax is 
dependant on the amount of soda, leads to 
this conclusion. Mr. Saunders does not no- 
tice any hot springs in the ucighbourliood of 
the borax, but in the more western district 
described by Mr. Blane, hot springs seem to 
accompany the borax lake as at Pugha. It is 
not impossible that the three districts in which 
the occurrence of borax has been noticed, 
which are only a very small portion of those 
which exist, may represent three stages of 
one and the same phenomenon. The boracic 
acid lake may, by the gradual influx of soda, be 
gradually converted into borax, which, from 
its great insolubility, will be deposited as it 
itfonned. On thedrainageordrying-upofsuch 
a lake, a borax plain, similar to tliat of Puglia, 
would be left behind. Two miles from their 
ecampment in the Pugha valley he stopped and 
examined the spot whence sulphur Is obtain- 
ed, at the base of the mountain slope on the north 
side of the valley. Ascending a few feet 
over a loose talus of skingie, which skirted 
the bottom of the hill, he found two narrow 
caverns in the slaty rock, apparently natural, 
or only a little widened by art, roughly circu- 
lar, and loss than three feet in diameter at 
the mouth. One of these caverns continued 
a long' way inwards, nearly horizontally, but 
it contracted considerably in diameter, and 
was so dark that he could not penetrate far. 
The rock was principally gypsum, interstra- 
tifled with very friable mica slate. Sometimes 
the gypsum was amorphous aud powdery, at 
other times in needles two or three inches 
long, perpendicular to the strata of slate. 
C(U 
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The sulphur was in small quantities, scatter- 
ed among the gypsum, and was more abun- 
dant in the lower beds. It was ihiqaently in 
very perfect crystals, not, however, of any 
great size. ' 

The greatest quantity of sulphur of Japan 
is brought flrom the Province Satznma. It 
is dug up in a small neighbouring island, 
which -from the great plenty it affords of this 
substance, is called Iwogasema, or the sul- 
phur island. It is not altove a hundred 
years since they first ventured thither. Even 
since that time this island brings in to the 
Prince of Satzuma. about 20 chests of silver 
per annum, arising only from the sulphur 
dug up there, besides wliat he gels by the 
trees and timber growing along the shore. 

in the island ofLcyte, abundance of sulphur 
is met with, and thence the gunpowder works 
of Manilla are supplied at very reasonable 
prities. 

Snlphnr is brought from the mountains of 
Belooirhistan, and from mines near Shornns. 

Sulplinr is found in Formosa to a large ex- 
tent. It is seen to effloresce in the ravines 
near the petroleum wells of Burmah. Sul- 
phur, occurs in the province of Butanga, 60 
miles east of Manilla. 

In tlie volcanic district in the northern end 
of the island of Formosa are three solfataras. 
One of these is about five miles east from 
Tamsui and a superior one is three or four 
miles to the north-east. I'he pits are about 
1,750 feet above tlie sea, in a rocky gorge in 
the mountains, and cloinls of steam and sul- 
phureous vapour issue from numerous vents 
in tlie rocks. Several hot .springs aiul pools 
occur and a miniature geyser throws inter- 
mittent jets of boiling water to a height of 
fifty or sixty feet. A third solfatara is near 
the village of Kiin-pao-Ii, 7 or 8 miles N. W. 
of Kelung. The sulphur is obtained by a rude 
process of melting when the frothy slag is 
skimmed of, the lieavier impurities sink to the 
bottom of the shallow iron pan and the liquid 
sulphur is ladled out into wooden buckets 
which are broken up wlien the sulphur has 
become solid. Similar solfataras exist in Sat- 
suma in the island of Kiu-siu, in Japan. 

Tho ground is volcanic and impregnated 
with sulphur. At the soutJiern extremity of 
Satsuma, is the burning Sulphur Island of 
Ivoo-simn, which supplies tho Chinese with 
some of their sulphur for making gun-powder. 
In 1803, Dr. Voysey found sulphur in some 
, heaps, at the top of a lake near the Godavery 
river the village of Sura Sany Yanam not 
Maddepollam and Amaiapore a^nt 12 miles 
east from the latter place. In Belooobistan 
it is got from theSuni mine, on the ridges sepq- 
rating Saharawan from Kach Gandava ; the 
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greai mart for its nale U Bagh in Kach Qan- 
clavH. Sulphur and saltpetre ai*e found in the 
mountains behind Tehran. In Mazanderaun 
and Kerman are mines of iron, copper and 
silver, and lead is procurable in the neighbour-- 
hood of Yezd. But these mines are not 
worked, more from the ignorance of the 
people than a seal city of timber. The marbles 
of Tabreez and Khorassan are transported to 
the most remote quarters of the empire ; and 
the turquoise is obtained in Persia. — MasofCs 
Tenasserim ; Dr. Thomson's Travels in 
Western tiimalnya and Tihet^ p. H>8 ; His- 
lory of Japan ^ VoL i, p. 107 ; Walton^s '\ 
State, p. 37 ; Mrs. Hervefs Adventures of a j 
Lady in Tnrtary, VoL i, p. 163-6.5 ; Adams, j 
Naturalist in India ; PowelLs Hand-hook, 
of the Punjab; Cat. Ex. 1862; Smitlis 
teria Medica of China. ! 

SULPHURET OF ANTIMONY, .see 
Antimony. 

SULPHURET OF LEAD, see Galena. 

SULPHUR-FLOWERED CASSIA, Eng. 
Cassia glanca, Linn.^ Lam., W. tf* A. 
SULPHUKIC ACID. 

Ttohazim ; Maulkibrit, Ak. Gantlak-ka-fcozab, Kind. 
Liu-Uwanjf-yu, Chin. Guiidac-ka-tel, ,, 

Spirits of vitriol, Eng. Acidiini sulphiiricum.LAT. 
Oil of vitriol, „ Arak-i-j?ow{»ird, Pers. 

Vitriolic acid, ,, Oandaka rasa, Bingii. 

Aoide sulfuriquc. Fa. Glieudaga travagiini, Tam. 
Scbwefel-sauve, Geh. 

This acid is produced in small quantities in 
nature, as near volcanoes, in some acid springs, 
and exists in combination in numerous sul- 
phates, especially those of lime (gypsum) and i 
of magnesia, found as minerals, or in the | 
water of springs. It' was known to the 
Arabs, Persians, and Hindoos. Sulphuric 
acid appears, fi’om its name, to have been 
originally made in Europe, and probably also 
in Persia, from the decomposition of vitriol 
or sulphate of iron, a practice still followed at 
Nordhausen in Saxony. The sulphate is first 
calcined, sons to expel nearly the whole ofj 
the water of crystallization it contains. The 
acid, distilled off in an earthenware retort at 
a red heat, comes over in vapours, which con- 
dense into a dark-coloured oily-lookiug liquid. 
This fumes when exposed to the air, and 
contains Jess than 1 eq. of water to 2 of sul- 
phuric acid, has a sp. gr. of 1’9, and is known 
in commerce as the Nordhausen, Fuming, or 
Glacial sulphuric acid. Liquid sulphuric acid, 
a dense oily-lookiug liquid, usually colourless, 
devoid of smell, but intensely acid, and power- 
fully corrosive. Sulphuric acid used to be made 
in England by burning the imported sulphur 
with a little nitre. After the great increase 
which took place in the price of sulphur, some 
manufacturers employed that obtained from 
Pyrites, which often contains arsenic as an 


impurity. The proportion of nitre ^ which 
was burnt with sulphur either in the same 
chamber, lined with lead, and having its bot- 
tom covered with water, or in a furnat'e, from 
whence the vapours produced were conveyed 
into a similar chamber. In the mode of mak- 
ing sulphuric acid now, sulphurous acid, 
from burning sulphur, nitric acid vapour, and 
steam, aie simultaneously admitted in ob- 
long leaden chambers, so partitioned that the 
vapours can only advance slowly, and thus 
allow the whole of the sulphuric acid to be 
deposited. Sulphuric, nitric, mixed nitric, 
or aqua regia, and hydrochloric acids are alt 
made at Lahore and sulphuric acid is largely 
made at other parts of India. — Hoyle. 

SULPHUR ISLAND, in lat. 24* 48’ N., 
long. 141" 20' E., is five miles long. 

SULPHUR SPRINGS exist in many parts 
j of Java and Celebes, and in the Fekalongan 
I district west of Mount Prau. At the base of 
! a high volcanic peak in the island of Damma 
j is another. Sulphur springs occur between 
I Ml)fing-ka and Tam-suy in Formosa. The 
j sulphur is deposited in crystals. As Jell, is a 
j town in Beluchistan in the south-western part 
I of Kuch Gandava, in a district replete with 
monuments, remnants of a former people, 
which hear a great analogy to the pon- 
derous Celtic vestiges of ancient Europe, a 
hot spring th(*re, the Garm-ab, preserves its 
temperature throughout the year. The sul- 
phureous spring of Lakha is some twenty' 
miles south of Jell, there is another a little 
below Sell wan, on the hills west of the 
Imlns, and again other veiy hot springs near 
Karachi. These several springs are found in 
the same line of hills, and those inferior ones 
at the base of the superior range dividing 
Sind and Knchi, from Beluchistan, Under the 
same hills, north of Jell and west of Suran 
and Sanni are sulphur mines, iudications of 
the same geological formation . Jell and Shadia 
are the cliiel* towns of the Magghassi, one of 
the Belnch tribes, who Imve been located for 
a long time in Kachi. They are divided into 
four principal families or clans, of which the 
Butani is the more illustrious, and furnishes 
tlie Sirdar of the whole. They boast of being 
able to muster two thousand fighting n/en, 
and when visited by Mr. Masson, had been 
engaged in endless hostility with their neigh- 
bours, the Pthind, an inextinguishable blood 
feud existing between the two tribes. The 
Magghassi and the Rhind are alike addicted 
to tiie abuse of ardent spirits, bang and opium* 
In Chinn, sulphur springs are met with near 
Che-foo and watere containing sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sulphurous acid gases are not 
uncommon. — BiJmore, p. 126 ; ilfosaonV 
Journeys, Vol. i\,pp. 124 to 149. See JelU 
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SUL9| an ornamental style of arable wri- 
ting. 

SULTAN, Arab. King, The Adal Sha- 
hi dynasty of Bejapore, the Bahmany dynasty 
of Beder, Kutub Shahi dynasty of Hyderabad, 
Tippu the son of Hyder All of Mysore, Kam- 
ran of Herat, the rulers of tfohore and Rdem- 
baiig all took the Arabic title of Sultan. 

SULTANA CHAMPA, Hind. Culophyl- 
lum inophyllum. 

SULTANA RAZIA, the eldest daughter 
of Altamsh. After a six months rule of her 
brother she succeeded to the throne of India, 
A. D. 1235, and ruled with ability for three and 
a half years, but was then put to deafh b)»^ her 
nobles, through jealousy of an Abyssinian 
slave to whom she had shown a partiality. 
The eldest daughter of Altamsh reigned. She 
possessed many talents and gi‘eat virtues. 
She is not the only rauhoinedan woman of 
celebrity. In 1265 Muhamraed II, had only | 
one queen, who was employed in ppi-forming I 
every homely part of housewifery. Ini 
A. D. 161 1, Nur Mahal or Nur Jahan cut a | 
couspicudus figure as the queen of Jahangir. 
She exercised considerable influence on state 
affairs, as well as on matters connected with 
her sex for a period of twenty years. To j 
her is attributed improvements in female dra~ i 
pery and the preparation of the attar of roses. 
Her extempore vei’ses used to captivate her 
husband. In his military exploits she acted 
as liis guardian angel, and herself showed un- 
common heroism, Jahangir iii his memoirs, 
says, there is scarcely a city in which the 
princess has not left some structure, some 
spacious garden, ns a splendid monument of 
her taste and magnificence.— Calcutta Re^ 
view. No. 109, p. 49. 

SULTAN lAH, was built as a royal resi- 
dence by Oljaitu, son of Argon, the eighth of 
the Mongol khans of Persia, in 1305. Long 
after the destruction of the city by Timur, in- 
deed into the seventeenth century, the tomb 
of Oljaitu was still magnificent, and especially 
noted for its colossal gates of damasked steel. 
The city was re-occupied by some of the 
Peraian kings in the sixieeuth century, till 
Shah Abbas transferred the seat of goverii- 
meut to Ispahan. The ruins were of vast 
extent in Chardin’s time. The present Per- 
sian dynasty has again adopted Sultaniah as a 
summer residence. Pope John xxii set up 
an Archbishopric at Sultaniah in 1318, in 
favour of Frauds of Perugia, a Dominican, 
and the series -of archbishops is traced down 
to 1425. During Major Porter’s halt at Sul- 
Uniah, when accompanying Abbas Mirza to 
Teheran, he observed an exemplary custom 
of the inhabitants in the manner of taking tlie 
honey, and at the same time saving the jiees. 
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The hives were constructed like long tirfo 
barrels thrust through the mud walls of the 
house ; one end opens to the air for the in-^ 
gress of the bees, and the other projecting 
more than a foot into the inhabited rooms. 
That extremity was closed with 'a cake of 
clay. The proprietor explained that when 
he wanted to take the honey, he had only to 
make a continued noise for some little time 
on tliis shut up end, to set all the bees to 
flight out at the other. He then removed 
the cake, and during their absence, cleared 
the hive of the honey ; always leaving them 
sutfi(jiont for their store. The seal was then 
re-fixed, and the little labourers soon after 
returneil to their homes to commence anew. 
— Vuie Cathay, Vol. i, p. 49 ; Porter^ e 
Travels, Vol. ii, 471. 

SULTANPOOR, a town on the upper 
Bqas river, the capital of Kulo, a hill-state 
ill tlie N. W. Himalaya. This province con- 
sists of the mountain basin of the Beas, and 
the west bank of the Sutlej. Sultanpoor, its 
capital, is elevated 4,584 feet. The cham* 
bounding the Sutlej on the west, is consider- 
ably higher than that on its east bank, and is 
crossed into Suket, by the Jalauri pass, ele-- 
vated 12,000 feet. The province of CImmba 
bounds it on the west, and the physical fea- 
tures of Kulu and Cliamba are similar. Tho 
poorer Kulu people wear only a blanket^ 
wound around the waist and one end flung 
! across the slionlders and pinned across tire 
chest, men and women often dress alike, but 
the long hair of the women is plaited in one 
tress. Tlie natives of Busuhir, Sookey t-mun- 
dee and Kulu, in the Kohistan of JhuIIun- 
dhur, have all sallow complexions and seem 
all of the same race. In the hills of Kula 
and Kangra are the ‘Goojura’ and ‘Guddi* 
races,’ who cultivate little, and keep herds of 
buffaloes, and flocks of sheep and goats. 
They claim (rertain beats of the forests as 
their ‘ warisi,’ or ancestral property, subject 
to the payment of pasturage tolls. The 
forests of the lower hills are apportioned out 
among the Guddi or shepherds of the snowy 
range, who, in the winter season, bring down 
their flocks to graze. In the same manner, 
the Goojurawith their buffaloes, will take up» 
divisions on a hillside, and carefully respect 
their mutual boundaries. — H.f. et T.,p. 203 ; 
CleghorrCs Punjab Report, p. 89. 

SULTANPOOR, see Jellalabad, Kohistan. 

SULTAN SAEADA is worshipped by 
the Kur. Sakai Deva, or Sakra Pen, the 
chain-god, is worshipped in Seoue and else** 
where. 

I SULTAN SUKHI SARWAI^ a mm 
noted for his liberal and charitable dupositioD. 
and great generosity of character. Oa hia 
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4eaih he was exalted to the position oF a 
saint, and during February to May, a fair 
is held at ihe ^shrine, to which annually about 
200,000 pilgrims, sikh, hindoo mid mahome- 
dan resort. It is at the tnouih of the Sieree 
Pass, leading to Candahur, and is built on 
the skirt of the mountain. Tliey are about 
1,650 priests who issue to poor people par- 
wane or orders in the name of Sukhi Sarwar. 

SULU. The Sulu group of islands in the 
Archipelago embraces sixty inhabited islands, 
governed by a sultan, residing at Solig. Some 
parts of the interior of the island of Sulu, the 
largest islaud of this group, are occupied by 
Papuans who appear to be further advaueed 
than any other mountain tribe of this race 
to be found in the Indian Archipelago ; and 
the recent information that has been obtained 
respecting them, sei’ves to show that they are 
useful and obedient subjeiJts to the sultan of 
Sulu, whose family is said to be descended 
from a chief of that race. The Sulu govern- 
ment is divided into three estates: the sultan ; 
nobility, ordatos ;and Orangkys,or the people. 
The religion of Sulu is mahomedaii the sound 
of the Sulu language is not agreeable to the 
ear ; it is said to have as great affinity to 
the Bissaya, as Spanish to Portuguese, and 
appears to be copious from the different 
appellations of quantity, &c, The Sulu have 
adopted some terms, not common to the Chi- 
nese, and corrupted others by pronunciation ; 
in the following table, is represented the Sulu 


weights, and their relation to the Chinese 
terms 

Sulu, Chinese. Sulu, 

10 Muhnk.... 10 Cosh 1 Gandarin. . 1 IJlandang or 

10 Ulandang or Ohuchocks. 

Chuohock.. lOCandarins.,! Mace 1 Axnmas. 

10 Ammas,... 10 Mace 1 Tael 1 Tael. 

16 Taels 16 Taels 1 Catty 1 Catty. 

6 Catties. . . . ( 6 Catties) 1 Bubut. 

10 Bubuts.... (50 Catties) 1 Lauksa. I 

2 LaokBaB...100 Catties 1 Pikul 1 Pikul. 


Sulu until recently continued to be the mar- 
ket where the Lanunand other pirates disposed 
of much of their plunder, and in former times 
itself was decidedly piratical. The mahome- 
dan religion has made much progress in Min- 
danao and the Sulu islands, as has the Malay 
language, the usual channel through which it 
has at all times been propagated over the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. The island 
of Basilan, is the largest of the Sulu Archi- 
pelago, on which the Spaniards have estab- 
lished a small settlement. From ten to twelve 
thousand Chinese annually visit the island 
of Basilan, the most northerly of the group, 
tooultivate its soil, and take away its products. 
The peculiar situation of these islands, and 
their contiguity to the Philippines, to Celebes, 
Borneo, Manilla, China and Singapore, make 
them well adapted for a European colony.-— I 


Mr, Bartlett^ Cor, Secretary of the American 
Ethnological Society in the Tramactions of 
the Society ; KeppeCi Ind, Arck,^ VoL i, p. 
71; Jour, ofthelnd, Arch.^ iVo. vii, July 
1849, p. 412 ; No, iv, Sep. 1849, pp. 646, 
548-49, 561. See Ladroue islands, Sooloo. 

SULUM PALLI, Tam. Garcinia man- 
gos taua. 

SUM, IIiNn. Fraxinus floribunda, Ehi*etia 
serrata, Bombax hepUipliyllum, 

SUM, Arab. Garlic?. 

SUM, Duk. Sarcostemma viminale. 

SUMAC, Fr. Sumach. 


SUMACH.Sir A. Buruestellsusof the cele- 
brated colossal idols and innumerable excava- 
tions called Sumach,^’ to be seen in all parts 
of the valley of Bamian foi* about 8 miles and 
still form the residence of the greater part 
of the population. A detached hill in the 
middle of the valley is quite honeycombed by 
them and is called the city of Gulgula. 
Caves are in greater number on the north side 
of the valley where the idols occur, on aH 
sides of which excavations occur. 

SUMACH or Shumac. 


Tumtum, Ar. 

Sbih-Ohu-Yu, Chin. 

Divi Divi ; libi-Libi, 

Kng. 


Sitmac, 

Fr. 

Schmsck, 

Ger. 

Sommaco, 

It. 

Suxnak, 

PXKS. 


The sumach tree of Europe is the Bhus 
coriaria, that of India is the Cmsalpiuia cori* 
aria, that of China is the Rhus veuenata. The 
Caisalpinia coriaria or Divi Divi of commerce, 
is a plant which was introduced about 
A.D. 1830 byDr. Wallich, but which does not 
appear to have been distributed to the extent 
its importance merits. American sumach is 
a hardy plant of easy cultivation, it requires 
a little care, attention and watering during 
the first year or till the plant attains the 
height of 2 or 3 feet, it does not come into 
I full bearing till about the third yeai*, but 
in favourable localities it attains a height of 
10 to 16 feet, and the produce of one full- 
grown tree is about 70 lbs. of pod valued at 
£8 to £12 per ton as a tanning substance. 

It is a good hedge-plant and appears to be 
hardy and to bear pruning. The pods have 
been extensively used for tanning at Hoon- 
soor and it is approved of by the natives, but 
it is questionable if it will ever come into 
competition with the bark of the (Cassia auri- 
culata) a wild shrub abundant on waste ground 
in the Peninsula. Should there be a demand 
for either of these plants at a remunerative 
price they could easily be procured now from 
almost any district in Southern India. 

The price of Divi Divi was quoted in the 
public Ledger of London of 26tli August 
1863 at 128h, to ISsb. per cwt, some bags 
of Divi Divi shipped some time ago for sue 
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* in London did not realize a sufficient sum to seat, just as the late it^ab noed to sit with idl^ 
«Over the freight. the paraphernalia of state about him.— Tri pf 

American sumach is pot quoted in the Ledg- Bind^ Po/.i,p.23, 
er of the 29th August, but the following quo- SUMAK, Hinjd., Pans. Bhus eoriaria, 
tations are given : — l*i8tai<5ia iutegerrimu. 

1863.f 1862. SUMALAYA, see SaUunaga, or iSesnag. 

Sumach, Sicily, percwt. 12-0 14*0 11-0 14-0 SUMALI, Arab. A people, on the Afri- 
Bo. Palermo do. 12-9 can coast, and found in Aden and along the 

Bo. 1 do. new crops 14-6 ' west (toast of Arabia. Tliose on the coasts 

Bivi Divi has been used in considerable are slaves, or their descendants brought from 
quantity at Hoonsoor ; it answered admirably the interior of Africa by the traders. The 
for light skins such as sheep and goat for fancy dress of the men consists of merely a single 
leathers, but for strong liides it is not so piece of white cloth wound round their thin 
suitable, it does not as the tanners call it waist, one end of which, after being curried 
fill the hide and instead of pliaut thickish across the breast, is thrown uegligeutiy over 
leather gives a thin hard material. It thrives the shoulder. In addition to a cloth of this 
well at Hoonsoor and the pods (rontain a large kind, of smaller dimensions, the women wear 
quantity of tanning stuff. — Madras Agri~ apiece of tanned hide rouud their waist; to 
JHarticultural Society 1861, Proceedings of which is added a smaller apron of the same 
the Board of Revenue, jVb. 2441, lAth May niuteri.*)!, suspended by loops over the shoulder 
1861, tetter from Surgeon Major E. Balfour ; to conceal their bn^asts. The hair of the men 
Major Loudon, Assistant Commissary Ge- 1 is frizzled into large ringlets, several of 
neral. I which hang on either side of the face. The 

SUMABHEE cr Samadhi, Sans., from j hair left in the middle is also frizzled and 
sung, prep and adhanu, a rece})tncle. j raised by the same means, the whole being 

8UMAH, a tribe of Sind. They are Jut, ! anointed with large quantities of mutton fat. 
though they are generally known by the Through the upper part they thrust a straight 
former title. Such also are the Machi and piece of wood, resembling in form and size a 
numerous other subdivisions of the J ut tribes, skewer, which serves the double purpose of a 
See Jat, Sind. comb, and also as au instrument for adjusting 

SUMAICHA, one of the nyad, or pro- their curls. — Wetlstetts Travels, Vol. ii, p. 
selytes to Islam, from the Soda race, are nu- 370. 

merouB both in the t’hul and the valley, where SUMALI Hind., of Cbeuab, Callicurpa 
they have many pooras or hamlets. They incana. 

resemble the Dhotes in their habits, but SUMALYA, see Magadha, Nandu. 
many of them associate with the Sehraes, SUMANAKUTA, Singf. Adam’s Peak 
and plunder their brethren. They never in Ceylon. See Serapad, Sripada. 
shave or touch the hair of their heads, SUMANAP. The industrious, peaceful and 
and consequently look more like brutes numerous people who speak the Madurese 
than human beings. They allow no animal to language with its dialect the Sumanap, occujyr 
die of disease, but kill it when they think the island of Madura, divided from Java by a 
there are no hopes of recovery. The Sumai- strait, and form in some districts the bulk of 
cha women have the reputation of being great the population on the opposite shores of Java, 
scolds, and never veil their faces. to which, depopulated by long wars for the 

SUMAJ BAREE. At Kulna is the Raj- past two hundred years, they have been emi- 
baree of the rajah of Burdwan, several noble grating. 

buildings and lofty temples, there is also the SUMASOKTEE, or Samasokti, Saks., 
Sumaj-Wee or the houses of sepulchre, where from samasa, to compound, and ooktee, a word, 
aboneofevery deceased member of the rajah’s SUMATRA. A chain of mountains, as 
family is deposited. The rajah belongs to in Java, divides it longitudinally, running 
tiie Khsetrya class, and observes the qustiMn of nearest to the western coast. It contains 
preserving the ashes of the dead. He must five active volcanoes. Three-fourths of the 
have adopted tliis in imitation of the princes island, especially towards the south and 
of Bajpontana, or otherwise be cannot find east, are covered iVith impenetrable woods. : 
any audiorily in Menu to sanction the Fifteen nations, speaking as many different 
proceedings. -They show here the bone languages, inhabit it, and six have made 
of the last riyab, wrapt up in a rich cloth, considerable progress in civilization. The 
It is regarded as if the rajah was living him- Malays are 'j^'e also, as in Java, the do- 
self, and is placed on a velvet musnud with minant race. The island, although three 
eosUons, and silver salvers, tumblers, hookas, times the size, contaias only one-fifteep^ qf 
rose-water and utter-holders in fi:ont of the the population of Java. Thbrearepbuasii}i4 
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mountains of volcanic origin that rival in 
fertility the richest portions of Java; but 
many of the raised valleys of the country pre- 
sent a very different aspect. A recent Dutch 
writer has given a description of two of the great 
elevated plains or table-lands, which present 
a uniform scene of sterility. Nicolo de Conti, 
of Venice, returned from his oriental travels 
in 1449, and communicated to the secretary of 
Pope Eugenius V, a much more consistent and 
satisfactory account of what he had seen than 
any of his predecessors. After giving a de- 
scription of the cinnamon and other produc- 
tions, of Zeilam, he says, he sailed to a great 
island named Sumatra, called by the ancients 
Taprobana, where he was detained one year. 
His account of the pepper plant, of the durian 
fruit, and of the extraordinary customs, now 
well ascertained, of the Batech or Batta 
people, prove him to have been an intelligent 
observer. Sumatra was visited by Odoardus 
Bai-bosa, who wrote a journal of his voyage 
ill 1516 in which he speaks of Sumatra with 
great precision. The productions of the island, 
he says, were chiefly exported to Catai or 
China. From Sumatra he proceeded to Banda 
and the Moluccas, from thence returned by 
Java and Malacca to the west of India, and 
arrived at Lisbon in 1508. Leaving out of 
view its modern alluvial accessions, Su- 
matra consists of a rectilinear belt of ele- 
vation, stretching from the parallel of Pinang 
to that of Bantam, and shutting in the Malay 
Peninsula and China Sea from the Indian 
Ocean. Its extreme northwest and southwest 
points differ 10® 30' in longitude and IT 40' 
ill latitude, the former being in 5® 45' N. L., 
95° 10' E. long, and the latter in 5° 55' S. L., 

1 05° 40' E. long. The belt thus makes an 
angle of about 36° with the meridian, its 
direction being a little west of N. W. by N., 
which gives it a length of about 925 geogra- 
phical miles. Its average breadth appears to 
be rather more than 90 miles, as it nowhere 
expands to a much greater breadth for a con- 
siderable space save in the middle region, nor 
contracts to a less save at the northern and 
southern extremities. The area covered by 
it is about 85,000 square miles. The true 
limits and configuration of this mountain re- 
gion on the east have not been ascertained, 
but it probably forms a vast number of sys- 
tems of low hills as on the west coast, and as 
in the Malay Peninsula on the margins and in 
the depressions of the belt of mountain groups. 
The body of the Sumatran zone does not ap- 
pear to consist of elevated cliaiiis of great 
length, but of numerous short ranges and 
isolated mountains varying extremely iu all 
thqir dimensions. The circumstance of the 
belt, being partly plutouic and partly volcanic 
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forms its peculiar chatticter. Its configura- 
tion is, in fact, a combination of that of the 
Malay Peninsula with that of Java, with this 
difference that its middle, region is more ele- 
vated and expanded than any part of the 
peninsula, several of its masses being about 
thrice the height of the highest summits of 
that range. If a number of volcanic moun- 
tains rose here and there amongst the penin- 
sular groups, and in greatest number iu Pera, 
Tinngganu and Patani, where it is broadest, 
it would be Identified in cliaracter with Su- 
raatr.a. Tlie greater elevation of the moun- 
tains of the latter is however accompanied by 
a greater expansion of the plains and valleys 
which lie amongst them. In crossing it 
anywhere, save towards its northern and 
southern extremities, three, and sometimes 
more, principal ranges ai*e found with wide 
table-lands, plains or valleys between them, 
watered by iininerous streams, and in some 
places containing lakes, as in the principal 
Korinclii plain, the great Miilayan plain of 
Menangkabau and the Bata plain of Tobah. 
I'lie most western ranges form the water-shed, 
and as the land to tlie west of it, chiefly hills, 
is not more than 25 miles broad, about one- 
fifth only of the waters of the island fall into 
the Indian ocean, the Straits of Malacca and 
the Java sea receiving tlie.remainder, in near- 
ly equal proportions us regards the drainage 
of the mountains, but wilh a large excess to 
the latter from the wide plain traversed by 
the rivers that disembogue into If. 

The west(*rn margin of the bidt, washed by 
the strong waves of the Indian Ocean, has re- 
trograded to the easfwai d, tlie sediment of the 
rivers and the tUdn is of the coast being carried 
away instead of being deposited. The north- 
ern part of the east coast, exposed to the as- 
sault of the Bay of Bengal, has retained its 
ancient dimensions, if it has not contracted, 
but as soon as the open sea is ex(*hanged for 
the Straits of Malacca, the mountain belt be- 
gins to retire from the coast, and a great allu- 
vial plain commences, whicli, to the south of 
the S. E. extremity of tlie Batta country op- 
posite Parcelur hill, where tlie PvMiinsular and 
Sumatran belts approach nearest each other, 
expands to a breadth varying from 60 to 110 
miles. The length is about 600 miles and the 
average breadth about 70 miles which gives 
a surface of about 42,000 square miles. 
This plain and the mode of its formation, was 
described in a sketch of the Physical Geogra- 
phy and Geology of the Malay Peninsula, in 
theJourn. lud. Arch. Vol. ii, p. 129-132-176. 
If to this we add 1 ,500 square miles for the arba 
of the flat alluvial land to the north of the 
great plain, we shall have 128,500 miles as 
tlie area of the whole island, the mountain 
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rwiOB occupying abont two-thirds. This re- 1 
•int is nearly identical with the gross esti~' 
mate of Lieut Melville van Cavnbee, which is 
8,035 leagues = 128,560 Eng. sq. geo. miles. 
The islands on the west coast give a further 
surface of 5,000 miles to be added to the 
elevated region, and this will make it almost 
exactly double the size of the alluvium. Its 
S. W. coast has a narrow tract of low land, 
beyond which the mounlains suddenly rise. 

Talang, ... ft. 10,500 Indrapura, ea- 

Singalaug, ... 9,6.S4 timated at ft. 12,255 

Merapi, ... 9,570 Luse, territory 

Sago, about ... 5,862 of Achin, in 

Ophir, 9,770 SotC N. 11,250 

Kalabu, (west of Lombok, accord- 

Bau) ... .5.115 ing to Mel- 

' Seret Merapi, ... 6,860 villevanCarn- 

KtyaKeling, ... 680 bee, bytrian- 

Lubu Rajah, ... 6,2:i4 gulation, about 12,363 

The Sumatra coast, from Diamond Point 
to the Arroa Island, is low and woody, fi'ont- 
ing the sea, having along it several river.s, 
towns and villages, which are only frequented 
by coasting prahus or other small vessels. Su- 
matra is known amongst the eastern people 
and the better informed of the natives them- 
selves, by the two names of Indalas and Pulo 
Percha, (or, in the southern dialect, Pritcho.) 
The meaning or analogies of the former, which 
seems to have been applied to it chiefly by 
tlie neighbouring people of Java, is not known. 
Sumatra is rich in minerals. No country has 
been more famous in ail ages for gold, and 
though the sources from whence it is drawn 
may be supposed in some measure exhausted, 
yet at this day the quantity procured is veiy 
considerable. There are also mines of cop- 
per, iron, and tin, sulphur is gathered in large 
quantities about the numerous volcanos. Salt- 
petre the natives procure, by a process of 
their own, from the earth which is found im- 
pregnated with it ; chiefly in extensive caves 
that have been, from the beginning of time, 
the haunt of a certain species of birds, of 
whose dung the soil is formed. Coal, mostly 
washed down by the floods, is collected of a 
greater quantity. 

The* island is divided into a number of 
petty states, the chief of which are Acheen, 
Delly, Langkat, and Siack. British political 
relations with Acheen date as far back as 1602. 
Various attempts, however, which were made 
to establish a factory at Acheen, failed. In 
1815 a revolution broke out, and the reigning 
sovereign, Jowhai* Shah, a dissolute prince, 
was deposed, and Syful Alum Shah, the son 
of a wealthy merchant, who was related to 
the Royal family, was raised to the throne. 
After protracted negotiations, however, the 
ex-rajah was restored, through the mediation 
of Sir Stamford Baffles, and a treaty was con- 
cluded with him. With DelJy, Laugkat, and I 
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Siack, treaties exist, but after the treaty with- 
tlie Dutch, of 1824, the diplomatic connection 
of the British with Sumatr^ ceased. 

The Malay race extends through the 
Malay peninsula south fromSiam to Singapore; 
all Sumatra is Malay,— so is all Borneo and 
with a slight change of type, the Philippines 
are the same. In these situations they are 
found pursuing their livelihood as seamen or 
engaged in commerce with other countries. In 
the Malay peninsula they are in part maho- 
medan and in part pagan in the more im- 
practicable parts of the Malay peninsula. 
The Malays of Sumatra generally wear the 
same weapons as those of the peninsula, with 
the addition of the rud and pemandap, swords, 
and the suvar, dagger, used for assassination. 
Vanderworm in 1677 and Valentyn in 1727 
gave correct though imperfect digests of the 
Sijara-Malayu and other Malay histories. 
Marsden in the 3rd edition of his history of 
Sumatra retracted his previous opinion that 
the Malaya of Sumatra had emigrated from 
the peninsula, cited the account in the Sirja 
correctly from Valentyn and Vanderworm, but 
added an ingenious conjecture of his own 
that the Maha Meru of the Malay historians 
was the mountains of Sungei Pagu in the 
Mcuuugkabau country, and that the adven- 
turers who established Singapura were from 
the Sunka Malays in that countiy ‘one of the 
four great tribes.’ Mr. Ci’awfurd adopts this 
conjecture and, misled by Marsden’s loose 
transcript comprehension ofValentyn’s notice 
of the Sukus, tells us that the parent race, 
that is, the Menangkabaus, consist of these 
four tribes, the fact being that they are the 
Sukus not of Menangkabau but of the 
country of the Sapulobua Bander to the south, 
which lies around Gunong Sungei Pagu. In 
Marsden’s and llaifles' maps of Sumatra the 
inland part of this country is a perfect blank, 
the name being erroneously confined to its 
maritime division. The number of Sukus or 
clans is veiy great and their names are va- 
rious. Thus the Malays of Pandang belong 
to eight distinct Sukus, one of which is also 
named Malayu. But Mr. Craufurd does not 
rest his opinion merely on Maraden’s misin- 
terpretation of the Dutch authorities. This 
great authority goes further and declares that 
we may believe the univeraal assertion of the 
Malays themselves that all the Malaya tribes, 
wherever situated, emigrated dii’ectly or in- 
directly from Menangkabau. Enquiries how- 
ever satisfy us that neither the Malay histo- 
ries, nor the belief of the Malays, support 
the opinion that Singapura was founded by a 
swam thrown off by the inland people of Me- 
nangkabau itself. Singapura, was found- 
ed % Malays from Bentan, and the Ma- 
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lays of the peninsula at this day so far 
from considering the Orang Menangka- 
ban, including those of the Sungi Pagu 
Malays, as Drang Malayu, regard them ns a 
distinct though nllied people. Although 
there can be no doubt that both originated 
from the same stock there are differeuees in 
manners, institutions and even to a certain 
extent in language, which even witliout re- 
ference to their traditions and opinions, would 
render it doubtful to any mind, that the Ma- 
lays of the principal slates of the peninsula 
are descended from the Orang Menangkabau. 
The existence of a Sukn Malayu in Meiiang- 
kabau, which is the fonnduiion of Marsden's 
conjecture, proves nothing in itself as to the 
origin of the word, because if a considerable 
number of Malays from Sungai in Plembaiig 
resorted to Menangkabau, the rulers of the 
latter would have pla(;ed them in a separate 
Suku. The same policy is followed by the 
Menaugkabaus of the peninsula and both there 
and in Sumatra, Sukus are generally named 
from the places where the clan had its first 
origin. The Menangkabau traditions derive 
their kings, and even the first inhabitants of 
Sumatra, from the country extending from 
the Plembang to the ludragiri, and Malay 
histories relate that Sangsapurba flora Plem- 
baug, after visiting Java and Ben tan, ascend- 
ed the Indragiri or Kuantau and was chosen 
by the Menaugkabaus for their king. Plem- 
bang did not even form part of the region 
over which Menangkabau extended its domi- 
nion in ancient times. Mr. Marsdeirs con- 
jecture that by Malm Meru or Buit Sagun- 
tang-Guntaug, the mountain of Sungei Pago 
is to be understood, requires no other com- 
ment than that it is a mere supposition, unsup- 
ported by evidence, and contradictory of the 
Malayan histories which were his only authori- j 
ty fora derivation of the Malays of the peuin- 1 
sula from Sumatra. As this eminently candid 
and sagacious author had only seen the DnUth 
abstracts of these histories, he could not have 
been aware of the extent to which his 
hypothesis departs from them. The Bukit 
Saguntang-guiitang is in Plembang and is now 
known by the name of Bukit Se-buiitaiig. It 
may probably l)e shown hereafter tiiat the 
name Malayu having been carried by the clan 
to Singapore, and these to other maritime 
states subsequently formed, came to be ap- 
plied by foreigners toall the people speaking the 
same or a similar language. At the time 
when Marco Polo visited the Archipelago the 
name appears to have been still confined to the 
first maritime state, which he calls Muiuieur. 
The primitive Malay stock of Sumatra, from 
which all thecivilised tribes were derived, ap- 
peal's to have been the rude tribe still scattered 
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over the interior, from the southern limit of 
the Batta country to the extremity of the 
mountain ranges. From this stock, civilised 
tribes probably originated not only in Men- 
augkubau but in other parts of the great region 
extending from the Rakan to the Straits of 
Sunda, and which from its possessing all the 
large rivers as well as the richest inland 
vallies of Sumatrn, would be favourable tO 
civilisation. The evidences of the language 
are almost decisive ou this point. -The people 
on the most southern of these rivers, the 
Tahuig Bawang, although so near to Java, 
preserve Malay as the bulk of their vocaitu-* 
lary. The same remark appears applicable 
to the people on the next river, the Plembang, 
with the exception of the greater number of 
the inhabitants of the capital who are of Ja- 
vanese extraction. At the time when Sang 
Nila Utama left Plembang, the people were 
Malayan according to the Sijara, a fact which 
the history of the Javanese confirms, for they 
inform ns that the Javanese colony which 
settled at Plembang left Java in the reign of 
the last king of Majapahit, or in the latter 
half of the 15th century. The people of th^ 
hilly country along the western coast from 
which the feeders of the Plembang are de- . 
rived, also speak dialects essentially Malayan, 
and having a slight mixture of Sundanese. 
Tiie people of the other rivers to the north, 
the Jambi, ludragiri, Kampar, Siak, and 
Rakan, arc Malay, It is this whole region, 
and not merely the small country of Meming- 
kahau in its N. W, corner, that may be re- 
garded as the primitive land of the Malays. 
The people on all its rivers must have had 
some intercourse with the Peninsula and the 
Johore Archipelago from times long before 
the foundation of Singpura, but whether for 
centuries or thousands of years it is hardly 
possible that we shall ever know. In all 
points in which the Peninsular Malays differ 
from the inland and purely agricultural 
Malays of the region in question, they assimi- 
late to its river and maritime Malays, and 
Malay history does not go back to a period 
when the maritime Malays were entirely con- 
fined to Sumatra. The Indragiri in particu- 
lar appears to have been crowded with Hindu- 
Malay settlements, many of the numerous 
villages on its banks retaining purely hindoo 
iiaines to this day. It was by this river pro- 
bably that they reached the fertile plain of 
Menangkabau. We are inclined to think that 
the Malays on this river must have attained 
a certain civilisation, in advance of the 
wandering mountain tribes, even before the 
hiudoos came. If any colonies of the latter 
settled in the country they must have been 
few in their numbers or unaccompanied by 
S 611 
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WomeOf for the present inhabitants, unlike 
the easterfcJavanese, preserve no physical 
traces of Indian descent. Ifhinduism was 
gradually introduced in the course of a cotn- 
merciat intercourse, the difficulties attending 
the hypothesis of liiiidoo colonisation would be 
got rid of. It is very conceivable thathiudoo 
merchants remaining in the country for a 
time and unaccompanied by women, like the 
Klings at this day, would be led to marry the 
daughters of the native chiefs, assume politi- 
cal power, obtain priests and architects from 
India, and engraft on the old republican-oli- 
garchical governments of the land semi-hindoo 
monarchical dynasties, the repi’esenlatives of 
which, at each generation of descent, wonUl 
depart further from Indian type, till all 
physical trace of foreign blood was lost. The 
Hindu-flavan influence was probably more 
modern and comparatively transient. The 
Menangkabau arc a purely agricultural, min- 
ing, and inland trading people, and conse- 
quently wlieii they began to emigrate to the 
peninsula ihtdr pro(‘eetiiiigs were precisely 
tlie reverse oftho^e of I'iegapore colonist 
and indeed of all other adalays. They passed 
through the inarilinic dislricts, and sought 
valleys amongst the mouiitains of the interior. 

/. Wild Tnhes. Tliere are two races which, 
not being confined to particular localities, it is 
neces.sury to mention first. They are at the op- 
posite extremes of the civilization of the island. 
The one is a half- wild people, the scattered 
remnants of the aboriginal inhabitants, now 
broken by oppression and solitary restric- 
tion for centuries in the jungly mountains, 
into a number of disconnected patches of com- 
munities, differing, it is probable, considerably 
in language and little in condition and ideas. 
In the north, wliere they are known under 
the name of Orang Lubu ; the Battas des- 
cribe them as having inhabited Bertibi 
before they occupied it, (Wilier, Tigd, v. 
N. Iiid. 8th y., 2d part, p. 402 ) They 
are found up tlie Mandmi above Sink. (J. 
Anderson, Mission to Sumatra, p. 349.) In 
the south again they are mentioned under 
the name of Orang Kubu by Marsdeii and 
other writers who resided on the west coast, 
and we know from information received 
from Malays that they are found in the in- 
terior on ascending most of the large rivers 
whose cinboucliures are on the east coast. 
Major Sturler in his account of Palerribaiig 
gives a particular desniption of the Orang 
Kubu, who in condition and habits entirely 
agree with the wilder tribes of tlie Malay penin- 
sula. The same remark applies to the Orang 
Gunong of Banka. The southern extremity 
of the mountain l>elt is inhabited by the Orang 
Abuiig, a head hunting race. These are the 
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mouutaiu nomades, but there are also half- 
wild people, some living in boats in the salt 
water creeks, and others in the sago forests 
and low jungles of the east coast. In this 
lowest class of Sumatran tribes should be 
included those inhabiting some of the western 
islands, such as the Euganoans. Their 
physical resemblance to the Malays is ^ery- 
where remarked, and, as stated, in the 
Jonrn. Ind. Arch., Vol. ii, pp. 332, 517, 
there seems no room to doubt that they 
are the aborigines of the Malayan region of 
Sumatra, and the remnants of the stock from 
wiiich the present Malays have descended. 
Their numbers may be provisionally assumed 
:’t 6,000 The Abiing and Kabu in the 
;n.|j 'ar ?icar about 2,000, 

IL Orang Mnlayii {Malays.) The Malay 
races are the principal inhabitants of the 
island, whether we consider their range, num- 
bers, actual territory, influence or civilization. 
They entirely occupy the wildest and middle 
region of Sumatra extending from tlio Bakau 
nearly to the Palembang on the east coast, 
and from Ayer Bangis to Katauu on the west 
coast, a length of about 275 miles with an 
average breadth of about 190 miles, and a 
siip(*rli(;ies of 52,250 square miles, or little 
short of one-half of Sumatra. Tlie east coast 
is nearly straight, running throughout iu a 
direction due N. W. by N. The breadth 
of the highlands is about 95 miles. The 
lowland that stretches from their base to 
the east coast has about the same average 
breadth, so that the region is divided in 
nearly equal proportions between thorn. The. 
greater part of the lowlands appear to bo 
nothing more than the waste mutter of the 
mountains brought down by the streams. It 
is this accumulation of sediment over so wide 
a surface on the cast side of the mountains 
that has given rise to the great rivers which 
intersect the plain, the Siak, Kampar, In- 
dragiri, Iambi and Palembang. It was the 
possession of this central, largest and most 
highly favoured region, that enabled the 
Malays to grow in numbers and civiliza- 
tion till they obtained supremacy iu Su- 
matra. The mountains contain numerous 
valleys, some of great extent, all well watered 
and many encircled by volcanic soil. The 
population varies extremely iu density. The 
liigher parts of the mountains, and the low- 
land between the rivers, are left to the jungle 
and wild animals, and possess hardly any 
human inhabitants. The rivers have consider- 
able collections of houses scattered at greater 
or less intervals along their banks, and ex- 
tending a sliort distance from them. The 
principal valleys in the mountains, on the 
other hand, are completely cultivated and 
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filled witli mhabitaDts. While the countries of 
Sisk, Indragiri, Iambi and the northern part 
of Palemban^ including a portion about 2S 
miles broad oT ithe eastern fianks of the moun- 
tain land, contain about 200,000 souls or 5 
to the , square mile, the single province of 
Menangkabau has a population of about 
385,000 or 128 to the square mile, and the 
whole mountjain land taken together gives a 
mean of 40 to the square mile. 

The population is distributed as follows : 

Ist. — Malays of the mountain region. 

а. Menangkabau. 

б. Malays of the region of Sapulo Bua 
Bandar and Gunong Suugei Pagu. 

c. The Korinchi. 

d The Rawa. < 

2il. — The Malays of the hilly territories to 
the west of the mountain region. 

a. The sea-bord of Menangkabau (1,700 
sq. miles.) 

b. The sea-bord of Sapulo Bua Bandar 
having a surface of 1,300 sq. miles. 

3rd. — T'he Malays of the low lands or east- 
ern countries. 

4th.— The Malays of the East Coast of the 
northern region. 

Their entire number does not appear (o be 
above 60,000. Anderson gives 350,000 
as the population of this part of the east coast, 
but he imdudes a considerable portion of the 
Bata region lying behind the Malayan sea- 
bord, and it is clear that this nun>ber was a 
mere guess made without reference to the 
data of whicih he was in possession, for the 
numbers whiidi he set down :it the different 
places which he visited do not give an aggre- 
gate of much more than one half-of this esti- 
mate, distributed as follows : 

Southern Races. 

III. Orang Palembang. 

IV. Orang Rejaug. 

V. Orang Serawi. 

VI. Orang Lampong. 

The Northern Races. 

VII. Orang Batta. 

Ist. Battas on the West Coast formerly 
subject to Malay rulers. 

2nd. Battas on the low land and hilly 
region on the east side of the mountains. 

3rd.' Battas of the mouutaiu region. 

VIII. Orang Ache. 

Westeni Islands. 

IX. Orang Engano. 

X. Orang Mnutawel. 

XI. Orang Niha or Nias. 

XII. Orang Maruwi. 

It will be borne in mind that the above es- 
timates are for the most part rough approxi- 


mations. These races blend widi each other at 
their boundaries, many distilcts fad villages in 
the northern region for instauce being peopled 
by Malays and Battas, Malays and Achinese, 
or Achinese and Battas, and most of the 
settlements near the coast possess in addition 
a very mixed population of foreigners from 
the rest of the Archipelago, China, India, and 
Araliia, while Europeaus are found in small 
numbers in the Netherlands possessions, 
chiefly at Palembang, Bankaulu and Padang, 
little mure than two millions for tlie entire 
population. Mr Fi'ancis, estimates 4,500,000. 

Malays 2,000,000 

Rejangs and Pasumalis.. 600,000 

Lam pongs 1 50,000 

Battas 1,200,000 

Achinese 600,000 

but the following Tabic exhibits ascertained 
results : — 



Area. 

Population. 

a 

Per cent, of 
population. 

X Wild tribttS 


6,000 



Tl. Orang Malayu 



— 


Mountains. 





Monangkabau 

3,000 

385,000 

128 


Its Seabord 

1,700 

64,350 

38 


Sapulo Bua Bandar... 

3,250 

40,000 

15 

••• 

Its Seabord 

1,300 

31,200 

24 

... 

Korinchi.. 

6,000 

75,000 

15 

••• 1 

Kaw^a 

1,600 

2;5,000 

16 

... 

Northern Seahords . ... 





... 

Kast Coast 

3,000 

OOfiOO 

20 


West Coast 

3,400 

24,000 

80 


Estn. lowlands ^ hills. 

36,000 

184,000 

5 

••• 

Malays olsewhore 


10,000 


... 

Total 

59,050 

898,656 

15 

42 

in. Orang Palembang ... 

i;!,400 

201,000 

15 

9 

1V\ Orang Hcjang 

4,.')00 

72,000 

16 

3 

V. Orang Serawi 

4,875 

160,000 

32 

7 

VI. Orang Lainx>OTig 

8,280 

92,900 

11 

4 

VI 1. Orang Batta 




... 

West Coast. 


4,300 


T *■ 

Estn. lowlands & hills. 

3,200 

63,280 

”20 

• • • 

Mountain region 




• •• 

Northern division. ... 

1,800 

36,000 

20 

• • • 

Middle divi.sion 

4,176 

125,280 

:k) 

• •• 

’ Southern division. ... 

6,624 

8:1000 

12 

... 

Total... 

1.5,800 

311,860 

20 

14 

VIII. Orang Ache 

22,600 

450,000 

20 

21 

Grand Total... 

128,505 

2,186,410 

17 

... 

Western Islands. 





IX, Orang Engano 

400 

900 

21 

... 

X. Orang Mantawei. 

2/240 

5,000 

21 


XI. Orang Niha 

1,800 

286,000 

160 

... 

XII. Orang Maruwi... 

600 

3,000 

6 

1 

... 

Total... 

5,040 

294,900 

58: 

• •• 




A Sumatran ever scrupulously abstains 
from prouounciug his own name ; not, from 
any motive of superstition, but merely as 
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tt paaictilio in manners. It occasions him 
infinite embarrassinent when a sti'anger, nn- 
acqoainted with their customs, requires it 
of him. As soon as he I'ecovers from 
his coufusion, he solicits the interposition 
of his neighbour. He is never address- 
ed, except in the case of a superior dictating 
to his dependant, in the second person, but 
always in the third ; using his name or title 
instead of the pronoun ; and when these are 
unknown, a general title of respect is substi- 
tuted, and they say, ibr instance, * apa orang 
kaya punia suka,’ * what is his honour’s plea- 
sure,’ for ‘ what is your, or your honour’s 
pleasure.’ When criminals or other ignomini- 
ous persons are spoken to, use is made of the 
pronoun personal kau (a contraction of aug- 
kau), particularly expressive of contempt. In 
Sumatra there were formerly three perfectly 
distinct kinds of marriage; the ‘Jugur,’ iu 
which the man purchased the woman ; the 
* Ambel-anak,’ in which the woman purchased 
tho man ; and the ‘ Semando,’ iu which they 
joined on terms of equality. In the mode ol 
marriage by Ambel-anak, says Marsdcn, * the 
father of a virgin makes choice of some 
young man for her husband, generally from 
an inferior family, which renounces all fur- 
ther right to, or interest in, him, and he is 
taken into the house of his father-in-law, 
who kills a buffalo on the occasion, and re- 
ceives* twenty dollars from his son’s relations. 
After this, the buruk baik’iiia (the good 
and bad of him) is invested in the wife’s 
family. If he murder or rob, they pay 
the bangun, or the fine. If he is murdered, 
they receive the bangun. They are liable to 
any debts he may contract in marriage, those 
prior to it remaining with bis parents. He 
lives in the family, iu a state between that of 
a son and a debtor. He partakes as a son of 
what the house affords, but has no property 
in himself. His rice plantation, the produce 
of his pepper garden, with everything that 
he can gain or earn, belongs to the family. 
He is liable to be divorced at their pleasure, 
and though he has children, must leave all and 
return naked as he came. 

The JSa/tft, a supposed aboriginal race inha- 
biting the i.sland of Sumatra, are not unlike 
the Malay and Benua of the Malay peninsula 
in feature ; but are a finer race of men. They 
are said to eat their aged relatives, a custom 
mentioned by Herodotus as prevalent among 
the Massagetffi (Herod. Clio., i, c. 216), and 
speaking of the eastern countries of India 
(Tlialia, iii, c. 99), producing gold, and tribu- 
tary to the Persians under Darius, he particu- 
larizes the Padai, a pastoral people ; amongst 
whom when any person falls sick, or arrives 
at an advanced age, his friends despatch him, 
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and eat his fiesh with rejoicing. Bennel, in 
his chapter on the twenty Satrapies of Darius 
Hystaspes, is of opinion, that Herodotus, 
when he thus describes the east ,of India and 
customs of the Padai, must have meant a 
tribe who inhabit the banks of the Ganges, 
the proper and Sanscrit name of which, be 
says is Padda ; Ganga being the appellative 
only : so that the Padaei may answer to the 
Gangaridse of later Greek writers. Formei'- 
ly it was usual for the people to eat their 
parents when too old for work. The old 
people selected the horizontal branch of a 
tree, and quietly suspended themselves by 
their hands, while their children and neigh- 
bours forming a circle, danced round them 
crying out * when the fruit is ripe, then it will 
fall.* This practice took place during the 
season of limes, when salt and pepper were 
plenty, and as soon as the victims became 
fatigued, and could hold on no longer, they 
fell down, when all hands cut them up and 
made a hearty meal of them. 

The Satta or Battah occupy wholly the 
valley of Mandeling in Sumatra and have 
an alphabet and language of their own. The 
women wear the sarong, only, from the waist 
to the knee. 

TheZ<u/>M area people apart from the Malays 
ofMeuangkabu. They now build houses like 
the Malays. One of their towns is Luba 
Sipekiug. Tho Lubu eat fruit, maize, dogs, 
monkeys and snakes, but never rice. They 
are slaves to the rajah of Achin. Lubu rajah 
peak rises 6,200 feet above the sea. It is the 
highest in the Batta laud. 

The Batta language is alphabetic and in- 
vented by themselves. It has several dia- 
lects. They believe in evil spirits and 
omens. They are an inland people, the 
Malays from Meuangkabau having spread and 
occupied all the coasts. All the Batta be- 
yond the territories of the Dutch are from 
time immemorial cannibals. On the Dutch 
acquiring the i)laiu of the Mandeling valley, 
the Batta dwelling there were compelled to 
abandon their cannibalism. The writings of 
Marco Polo show that so early at least as 
1290, they were addicted to this. The rajah 
of Sipiruk assured the Dutch government at 
Pedang that he had eaten human flesh at least 
forty times and that nothing he had ever eaten 
was equal to it. Professor Bikmore travel- ■ 
ling amongst them in 1865, confirms what 
Sir Stamford Raffles wrote in 1820 after visit- 
ing Tapanuli Bay, that for a person con- 
victed of adultery, midnight robbery, prisoners 
of war, intermarrying into another tribe and 
br treacherously attacking a village, house or 
person, the punishment is to be out up end 
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eaten. Sir James Lancaster arrived at Achin 
in 1602, with four ships. 

The character of the inhabitantsof Eomring, 
and especially those of Eomring TJlu, is more 
substantial than that of the Ogaii people ; they 
have a peculiar language, their writing in 
letter and sound agrees much with that of the 
Battas. The so called menareh (dancing) 
and berswara (singing) also differ in Komring 
from what they are in the other districts. 
The young 'girls dress better, are more pleas- 
ing in the movements, and their voice is 
more harmonious than that of women of the 
country usually is in singing. Girls are 
able, in free, agreeable and melodious tones, 
to pour forth improvised couplets and ver- 
ses in honor of persons and events. In 
former days the concubines of the sultau were 
chosen from the fair sex in Komring. The 
Sumatrans speak of tigers with a degree of 
awe, and hesitate to call them by their common 
name (rimau or maching), terming them res- 
pectfully satwa (the wild animals), or even ne- 
nek (ancestors) ; as really believing them such, 
or by way of soothing and coaxing them. 

The Malayan peninsula and Borneo, ex- 
tensive as they are, have never given rise 
to an indigenous civili^.ation, sufficient to 
raise their inhabitants beyond the condition 
of small and miserable communities, and hence 
no indigenous alphabet can be traced to them. 
Their more civilized inhabitants are invari- 
ably stranger em igran ts. This must be owing 
to the absence of a certain kind of fertility in 
the land, available to the rude and I'eeble 
efforts of a native industry, such as elsewhere 
gave rise to a couceutrated popuhitiou, to 
leisure and to letters. In Sumatra and the 
groups of islands on its western coast, in 
addition to the Malay, there are at least nine 
other languages, hve of which, the Ache or 
Achiu on the iiorth-western end of this island, 
the Batak or Batta, the Eorinchi east of the 
Batak, the Rajang or Rejang and the Lam- 
puug, are cultivated and written tongues. 
There are also several rude languages among 
the scattered tribes on the mainland. The 
Batak or Batta nation lie to the east of the 
Malays, and furnish perhaps the only recorded 
example of a people acquainted with letters, 
who practice a modified cannibalism. The 
Lampung nation, which occupies that portion 
of the south-western side of Sumatra which 
lies opposite to Java, divided from it only by 
the Straits of Sunda, has its own peculiar 
al^abet, which consists of 19 substantive 
letters with double or ti’eble consonants 
making them up to 44. It has a great deal 
of that angular, linear, and meagre form which 
characterizes the other Sumatran alphabets. 
The Lampung people occupy the eastern end 
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of Java, on the Straits of Sunda and fronting 
the western extremity of Java. In the groups 
of islands on the westei'u coast of Sumatra, 
are several unwritten tongues, amongst which 
may be named that of the Pogy or Pagi 
islands, the language of the Nias and that of 
Mnros. In Sumal ra, beginniug from the west, 
the first evidence of a native wntten cha- 
racter is among the Batak, and it is singular 
that a naiiou of cannibals should possess tiie 
knowledge of letters. There was assuredly 
nothing of the kind in Europe or continental 
Asia until long after men had ceased to eat 
each another. The form of the Batak letters 
is horizontal. The Bima alphabet formerly 
in use amougst the Bima people in the island 
of Samb^wa, east of Sumatra and Java, has 
now given way to the alphabets of the Celebes. 
The Achin and Malay of Sumatra are written 
in the Arabic character. The Rejaug, at Taba 
Panaiijong in Sumatra, ai'e a distinct race 
from the Malays of Meuangkabau, though 
they belong to the Malay race. They have a 
language and alphabet of their own. 

There is a kind of indigo called in Suma- 
tra tarum akar, the Marsdeuia tinctoria. 

The Sumatra forests contain an inexhaus- 
tible store and endless variety of timber trees, 
many sorts of which are highly valuable and 
capable of being applied to ship-building and 
other important purposes. On the western 
coast, the general want of navigable rivers 
has materially hindered both the export and 
the employment of its timber ; but, those on 
the eastern side, particularly Siak are, more 
favourably situated. 

Bed bintangur . — For masts and yards the 
wood preferred is the red bintangur, a species 
of Uvaria or Calopliylliim which in all the 
maritime posts of India, has obtained the 
name of poon or puhu, from the Malayan 
word signifying tree in general ; as puhn 
upas, the poison tree, puhn kaya, a timber 
tree, (See., the source of the commercial term 
for the poon or peon spars. 

Camphor wood, useful for carpenters’ work. 

Kayu pindis or Kapini, a species of Me- 
trosideros, is named also Eayu besi, or iron- 
wood, on account of its extraordinaiy hard- 
ness, as it turns the edge of common tools. 

Marbau, the Metrosideros amboinesis, II^ 
grows to a large size, and is used for beams 
both in ship and house- building, as well as 
for other purposes to which oak is applied in 
Europe. 

Pinaga is valuable as crooked timber, and 
is used for frames and knees of ships, being 
also veiy durable. It frequently grows in the 
wash of the sea. 

Juar, ebony, called in Batavia *kaya 
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aniDg, or charcoal-wood, ia found here in 
great plenty. 

' Kayu gouiis, a wood poBsessing the flavour 
and qualities of the sassafras, and used for 
the same purposes iu medicine, but in the 
growth of the tree it resembles rather the 
British elm than the laurns, to which latter 
tribe the American sassafVas belongs. It is 
very common in the plains near Bencoolen. 

Kayu arauy the Casuariua littorea, is often 
termed a bastard pine, and, as such, gave name 
, to the Isle of Pines discovered by Captain 
Cook. By the Malays it is usually called 
Kayu chamara, from the resemblance of its 
branches to the ornamental cow-tails of Upper 
India. It has been already remarked of this 
tree, the wood of which is not particularly 
useful, that it delights in a low sandy soil, 
and is ever the first that springs up from 
land relinquished by the sea. 

JRanyas or Rangi, commonly supposed to 
be the manchineel of the West Indies, but 
perhaps only from the noxious quality of its | 
juices, is the Arbor vernicis of Kumphius, and 
is particularly described iu the Batav. Trans., 
Vol., v, under the name of Manga deleteria 
sylvestris, frnctu parvo cordiformi. Sumatra 
produces by far the greatest quantity of pep- 
per. In 1842, the annual produce of this 
island was reckoned at 30,000,000 lbs., being 
more than the amount furnished by all tiie 
other pepper districts in the world. A little 
pepper is grown in the Mauritius and the west 
India Islands, and its cultivation is making 
some progress on the Western Coast of Alrica, 
as England imported from thence 2,909 bags 
and casks in 1846, and about 110,000 lbs. in 
1847. Mr. J. Crawfurd, f.r.s., one of the 
best authorities on all tliat vedates to the com- 
merce and agriculture of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, recently estimated the produce of 
pepper at lbs. 50,000,000 as follows 
Sumatra (West Coast). . . lbs. 20,000,000 


Do. (East Coast) 8,000,000 

Islands in the Straits of Malacca 3,600,000 

Malay Peninsula 3,733,333 

Borneo 2,666,667 

Siam 8,000,000 

Malabar 4, 060,000 

If we add to this. 

Western Coast of Africa and 

B. W. Indies 53,000 

Java. 4,000,000 

Mauritius and Ceylon 80,000 


It gives 54,133,000 as the total produce of 
the world. 

Helaretas Malayann$ or Sun bear, lives 
in Sumatra. It is herbivorous: 

There is a goat-like animal in Sumatra ; the 
two-homed, and the long-horned rhinoceros, 
bcGur in Burmah, Sumatra and Java ; and 
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the elephant of India is found in Mahmea, 
Sumatra and Borneo. There are in this island 
ten species of monkeys, none of which are 
found in Java. And in Java there are four 
species, none of which occur in Sumatra. 
The orang utan occurs in Sumatra and Bor- 
neo, but is not known on the Malay penin- 
sula. 

Coal occurs at Ayar Sumpnr, at Snbau 
and at Kamuniug in Sumatra. 

Papilio memnon and P. coon also occur in 
Sumalra. 

Kullima paralekta, of Sumatra, orleafbutter- 
fly, when settled on a dead leaf, looks like 
a dead leaf, amongst which it rests. 

Kallima machis, a very similar species, 
inhabits the Ilimalaj'a. 

A Semnupithecus takes enormous leaps. 

Siamaug an ape of Sumatra swings itself 
along in the trees hanging with its arms. 

Tlie elephant Elephns Sumutranus, and 
Rhinoceros sumutranus occur, also the Orang- 
utan. 

Galeopithecus of Sumatra feeds on leaves. 

I It has a broad membrane extending all round 
I the body to the points of the toes. 

Buceros bicoruis occurs in .Sumatra. The 
male plasters up the female with her egg. 

After the rainy season, when the torrents 
ai-e wasted, Tavernier says they find veins of 
gobl in the stones, which the waters wash 
down from the mountiuns that lie toward the 
north-east. Upon the west-side of the island, 
when the Hollandens come to lade their pep- 
per, the natives bring them great store of gold, 
but very coarse metal, if not worse than that 
of China. 

One of the most terril)lo active group of 
volcanoes in the world, says Mrs. Somerville, 
begins with the Banda group of islands, and 
extends through theSunda groupofTimor,Sum- 
bawa, Bali, Java, and Sumatra, separated only 
by narrow channels, and altogether forming 
a gently curved line 2,000 miles along ; but 
as the volcanic zone is continued through 
Barren Island and Nnrcandam in the Bay of 
Bengal, (lat. 12° 15,) and northward along 
the entire coast of Arracan, the entire length 
of the volcanic range is a great deal more. 
The band extends northward to Chittagong, 
lat. 22° or 600 miles beyond Barren Island. 
Lieutenant Goiebrooke, visited Barren Island 
in 1787, when it was in a state of violent acti- 
vity ; he does notseem to have landed on it, and 
he quotes entire the account of it given by 
Capt. Blair in his survey of the Andaman Is- 
lands. The cone which springs from near 
the level of the sea, rises at an average of 
32° 17', to 1,800, feet nearly. [Later authorL 
ties make it 500 feet, and this is probably its 
true altitude. Captain Blair gives no separate 
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represeatatiou of it on bis chart ; he merely | island of the Moluccas, was rent open in 
sets it down as a volcano.] Ly ell quoting You 1646, by a violent eruption. On the 29th 
Buvh as his authority, says Bairen Island, December 1862, it again sudileuly burst forth, 
ill the Bay of Bengal, when seen from the blowing up and altering its face and desti*oy- 
ocean, presents on almost all sides tt surface ing the greater part of tlie inhabitants and 
of bare rocks, which rise up with a moderate sending forth such quantities of ashes as to 
declivity towards the inii-rior : but atone darken the air at Ternate forty miles off and 
point there is a narrow cleft, by which we destroying almost the entire crops of that and 
cun penetrate into the centre mid there dis- neighbouring islands. Java bus nearly 45 
cover tliat it is still burning. The volcanoes volcanoes, active or extinct, many of them 
of lirar(!Oiidnm, Chedooba, Chitlagong, in the witli volcanic cones, tiud averaging 10,000 
Bay of Bengal are known. Barren Island feet liigb, Sumatra, in reference to its ex- 
was visited by Dr. John Adam in 1831. tent has few volcanoes and a considerable 
The water close in shore was then hot and portion has probably a uon>voIcaiiic origin, 
steamy, while steam iiiul smoke issued from Sumatra, the uncultivated parts of Java and. 
tlie crater, but no lava or dame. He estimated Celebes, Borneo, the Pliilippinos and New 
the diameter of the base at about tlOO or Guinea are all forest countries, but on Timor 
1,000 yards, and tiie orifice of the crater, and on all the islands around it there is abso- 
which occupies the entire summit of tlie cone, lately no forest, and this character extends to 
at about 30. A later description has been Flores, Sumbawn, Lombok and Bali, 
published of Barron Island by Captain Miller, Mr. George Windsor Earl, in a pamphlet on 
who visited it in 1834, the Physical Geography of South-eastern Asia 

The coneofthevolcanic island of Narcoudam, and Australia, (]Bo5) pointed out that the 
lat. 18° 22', is aboutSOO feet lii<:h, no soundings islands of Sumatra, Java and Borneo are con- 
are to be had witliin half a mile of the shore, nected with the Asiatic Continent by a shallow 
The volcanic belt of the Arciiipelago is sea, and that a similar shallow sea connects 
marked by a chain of active and extinct New Guinea and all the adjacent islands with 
volcanoes througli the whole length of Su- Australia, these last being all characterized by 
matrn and Java and thence l>y tlie islands of the presence of marsupiai animals, and,cairy- 
Bali, Lombok, Sumbawn, Flores, the Serwatty ing out Mr. Earl’s suggestion, Mr. Wallace 
islands, Banda, Amboyua, Batchian, Mnkiau, maiuttiins that some of the islands had long 
Tidore, Ternnte and Gilolo to Morty islands, been connected with (ho Asiatic Continent,' 
Here the belt is broken and shifted 200 miles and others equally long with that of Australia, 
to the west, to north Celebes, from which it and that a line of separation can be drawn 
passes on to Sinn and Snnguir, to the Philip* between these, and he designates the Asiatic 
pine islands, along the eastern side of which portion Indo-Malayan, and the Australian 
it continues in a curving line to their northern division Austro-Malaynn. Tho seas between 
extremity. From the extreme eastern bend Sumatra, Java and Borneo are so shallow 
of tliis belt at Banda, for 1,000 miles to the that ships find anchorage in any part of it, as 
N. E. coast of New Guinea is a non-vol- ; it rarely exceeds forty fathoms and the se nff 
eanic district. But on the N. E. const of eastward to the Philippines, and Java rarely 
New Guinea another volcanic belt can be exceed one hundred fathoms. The elephant 
traced through New Britain, New Ireland and j and tapir of Sumatraaud Borneo, therhinoceros 
theSolompn islandsto the farthesteasteru limits | of Sumatra and the allied species of Java, the 
of the Archipelago. The united length of wild cattle of Boi'iieo and the kind long aup- 
these volcanic belts is 90 degrees, their width posed to be peculiar to Java, are now all 
about 50 miles, but for about two hundred known to inhabit some part or other of 
miles on either side of them evidences of sub- Southern Asia, and of tho birds and insects, 
terranean action are to be seen in recently ele- eveiy family and every genus of the groups 
vated coral rock, or in the barrier coral I’eefs found in any of the islands occurs also on the 
which indicate recent submergence. lu Asiatic Continent and in a gi’eat number of 
some part or other of all this line earthquakes cases the species are also identical. The great 
are felt every few weeks or months, varying islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, even yet 
fromaslighttremortogreatmovementsshakiug resemble in their natural productions (he ad- 
down villages and deslroying life and proper- jacent parts of the continent almost as much 
ty, and some of them devastating the adjacent as such widely-separated liistricts could be ex- 
lands. In Java in 1772, the volcano of Papau- pected to do, even if they formed part of the 
dayang was blown up by repeated explosions Asiatic Continent. The Philippine islands 
and a large lake left in its place. In Sumba- agree in many respects with Asia and the 
'Wa in 1815, 12,000 people were destroyed by western islands, but present some, anomalies, 
^e great ernption of Tomboro. Makian, an The eastern portion on the other hand, fi'om 
«i*r H fiT? • * 
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Celebes and Lombok eastwards, Ki^ibits as 
HeUose » resemblance to Australia ,imd New 
iQninea as the western islands do to Asia. 
Australia has no apes, monkeys, cats, tigers, 
wolves, bears, hyenas, no deer, or antelopes, 
sheep or oxen, no elephant, horse, squirrel or 
rabbit. In lieu it has Kangaroo, opposums, 
wombats and the duck-billed polypus. It 
has no woodpeckers or pheasants, but has 
in lieu, the mound-making brush turkeys, 
honeysuckers, cockatoos, the brush-tongued 
loris, which are found nowhere else in the 
globe : and all these peculiarities are found in 
the islands which form the Austro-Malayan 
division of the Archipelago. The islands 
eastward from Java and Borneo, form a part 
of a previous Australian or Pacific Continent, 
although some of them may never have ac- 
tually been joined to it. The Aru islands, 
. Mysol, Waigyiou and Jobie agree with New 
Guinea in their species of mammalia and birds 
and they are all united to New Guinea by a 
narrow sea. The lOOftthom line aroundNew 
Guinea, marks the range of the paradise birds. 
This separation has no relation to their geo- 
logical character. The Indo-Sdalayan and 
Austro-Malayan divisions, hold two distinct 
types of the human race, the Malay and the 
Papuan, who differ radically in their physical, 
mental and moral characters and, under one 
or other of these two forms as types, the whole 
of ^e peoples of the Eastern Archipelago and 
Polynesia can be classed, and the line separat- 
ing these two types comes near but somewhat 
eastward of that part of the zoological regions. 
This easterly jutting of the Malay line, has 
been caused by the maritime enterprise and 
higher civilization of the Malay races who 
have overrun the nearer part of the Austro- 
Malayan retgion have supplanted the original 
inhabitants and spread much of their language, 
their domestic inhabitants and their customs 
far over the Pacific. To the Malay type and to 
the Papuan type respectively, all the people of 
the various islands can be gi’ouped. The 
Asiatic races, include the Malay and all 
have a continental origin which the Pacific 
races including all to the east of the Ma- 
lay (except perhaps some in the northern 
Faoido) are derived not from any existing 
oontinent but from lands that now exist or 
]!wve recently existed in the Pacific Ocean. 

The moat extensive volcanic band in the 
world runs through the Archipelago, taking a 
part of Sumatra, allJava, and the chain of 
blonds to the east of it, most of the Molucca 
or Clove islandi, a small part of Celebes and 
muoh of the Philippines. In 1815, there 
was a great eruption flrom the Tombora 
mountain in Sunbawa, the fifth island of the 
Sunda chain which is said to have destroyed 
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12,0Q0 people* An active volcano Km N. 
E. /Of Kapaiyong in Sumatra. The island 
of Simo, one of the Batu group, on tlie 
west coast of Sumatra, had an earth- 
quake and sea-wave on the 9th March 18 
Before the occurrence the island bad 120 
houses and a population of 1,045 ; on this 
day 96 houses were destroyed, and 675 of 
the inhabitants, besides 103 temporary resi- 
dents, lost their lives. An earthquake was 
felt at the fall of the evening, shortly before 
the inundation. All the inhabitants then 
assembled, on tlio open space in the middle 
of the campong, but a moment afterwards 
they tried to make their escape from thence, 
as they dreaded the fall of the houses which 
were already tottering. They were driven 
back, however, by a rush of water which ap- 
proached from the back of the campong. 
Running back from this they were over- 
whelmed by another tendfic wave, which, out 
of 282 persons, swept off 206. Two waves 
mot each other at this point and wrought a 
frightful destruction. Large mti-sses of rock 
were carried from the sen for 100 to 200 
paces inland. A colossal old jnwijawi tree, 
which formerly stood on the bay, lay with its 
roots and branches, broken and twisted about 
two hundred paces from the shore. The 
water retired with so much force that much 
must have been swept into the sea. Soon 
after the earthquake very heavy reports were 
heard, like distant cannon shots, on which 
was observed approaching at u great distance 
from the sea a wave of the height of a full- 
grown cocoanut tree, and which dashed with 
furious force on the island ; some saved 
themselves by an immediate flight, the rest 
were overtaken by the water and swept 
away, except such as were caught by the 
jungle, or possessed presence of mind and 
strength enough to hold on to trees. Three 
I such waves succeeded each other. 

Volcanoes in Java are usually bare of foli- 
age, alike on their summits as on their base, 
owing to the large quantities of snlpbur 
that are washed down their sides. Mount 
Slamat peak is 1 1,330 feet above the sea, and 
is an aetive volcano, it is next to the highest 
in the island. TJngarnng peak is about 5,000 
feet. The north coast of Java is low. Further 
inland from TJngarong are Mount Prabu, 
Monnt Sumbing and Mount Sindoro. At 
Boro-Boro hill in Java which is terraced, is a 
buddhist temple built a. d, 1844 and many 
buddhist images and remains, and at Bram- 
banan are 296 hindoo temples erected A.p. 
1266-1296. Telaga-bodas, or white laht^ In 
Java, is in the old crater of the volpano of 
Papandayang, Java coast towards fiheaooj^ 
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Is hi^ BtidlMld, and its rooks consist of bard of the mountains and Its enTirons, 15 miles 
rolonnic basalts and ti'achytes. long and thll 6 broad, was hy this commo- 

The Foleano of Tael is in the island of tion swallowed up within the bowels of the 
Laconia in Manilla. The island is formed by a earth, bat this sinking, according to Hr.> 
mountain from three hundred and fifty to four Bikmore, p. 75, does not seem to have oo 
hundred yards above the level of the La> curred. 

[Tiina de Bombon, is about three leagues Mount Oalung-gong, a few miles N. E. of 
in circumference and has a crater about two Papandayang, is also a Java volcano. On the 
mites at its circumference on its summit. 8th July 1822, at noon, not a cloud was seen 
The lining walls of the interior are fifty to in the sky when suddenly at ^ past one a 
3 event 3 '-five yards in perpendicular height and frightfuhthundcring was heard in the earth, 
five cones of eruption covered with sulphur and from the top of this old volcano a dark 
rise from the centre of the crater, a lake of dense mass was seen rising higher and higher 
green water which boils iii several places, into tlie air, and spreading itself out over 
file Laguna de Bombon, itself has a circum- the clear sky with sueii an appalling rapidity 
ferencc of tliirty leagues ; its waters are that in a few moments tiie whole landscape 
brackish and bituminous, and of great depth, was shrouded in the darkness of night, 
in some parts no soundings at 125 fatlioms. Through this darkness flashes of lightning 
Tho great oruplious occuri'ed in the years gleamed in a hundred lines, and many natives 
1716, 1746 and 1754. were struck down by falling stones. Then a 

North of Bntchinn is Makian, a volcano, of deluge of hot water and flowing mud rose 
which ill 1646 there was an eruption. over tlie rim of the old crater and poured 

Miikiau island 50 miles from Ternate, down the mountain sides, sweeping away 
consists of a single grand volcano. In trees and beasts and human beings. At the 
1646 there was a violent eruption, wiiicii same moment, stones and ashes and sand 
blew up tho whole top of the mountain, were projected high into the air,, and as they 
leaving a truncated jagged summit, and fell destroyed nearly everything within a 
vast gloomy crater valley. It was said to radius of more than 20 miles. A few vil* 
[Hive been ns lofty as Tidore before tlie cala- lages on the lower declivities of the monn- 
nity. Ou the 29th December 1862, another tains escaped from being built on emineuceB, 
ji-uption of this vast mountain took place in as they were above the streams of hot water 
whieli all the villages and crops were destroy- and mud, and the stones thrown out fell be- . 
3 d iiiul many of tlio iuliabitants killed. The yond them, destroying villages at a greater 
sand and usiics fell so far that crops 50 miles distance. By 4 r. ir. tlie extreme violence 
}if, at Ternate, were de 8 tro 3 'ed, and it was so of the eruption had passed, by sunset the sky 
lark at Ternate that lamps had to be lighted was again clear, and the sun shining ou a 
it noon. scene of desolation. A second eruption oc> 

North of Makian is Motir, atrachytic cone, curred five days afterwards, and by that time 
The Teiiger mountains of Java, mean more than 20,000 persons had perished, 
the wide or spacious mountains. Tliero is Tenger mountains are occupied by a pecu- 
,iere an old volcano witli its trachyte crater liar people who speak a dialect of Javanese, 
f,500 feet iiliove tlie sea, in diameter 3^ and and still follow tlie hiudoo religion. 

miles. It is the largest crater in Java At about 5 o’clock in the evening of the 
iiid one of the largest in the world. Its 15th April 1872, the volcano Merapi, in 
lottom is a level floor of sand, which in some Java, which bad been quiet since 1863, 
places is drifted by the wind like the sea began to show signs of vigorous life. Glow- 
ind is called by the Malays the Laul Pasar ing streams of lava issued out of the moun- 
31 * Sandy Sea. Four cones of elevation rise tain, and rushing furionsly downwards, 
Tom this sand floor, the smallest of which buried whole villages in their fiery masses, 
ialled Bromo in 1866 was active, throwing filled up ravines and checked the coarse 
rat ashes. It rises like Monte Somma in tiie of rivers. This outburst was one of the 
srater of Vesuvius. But trachyte, obsidian most frightful ever known, it came so nn- 
ind pumice have been thrown out in sue- looked for, tliat every one was surprised by 
session. ii>- river in the neigiibuurhood of the 

Papandagang volcano, on the south of mountain was filled with lava to a depth of 
lava, in Imn. 108* in 1772, in a single night 15 feet j all the trees on its banks (which are 
dtrew out scorisB and ashes which Dr. Jung- 80 feet high) were consumed or scorched 
auhn thinks made a layer 50 feet thick for by the fearful heat. A great many human 
seven miles around. In Dr. Horsfield’s ac- beings have perished together with their vil- 
Sonnt of it, drawn up from the native testi- li^es. Showers of ashes, stones and sand 
aouy, it is stated that an extent of ground, followed the casting outof the lava, and caused 
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devastation. At Severn! plnceSi tlie 
Mndaiid ashes lay from two to four feet deep^ 
'wheivby great damage was done to the cotfee 
and otlier crops— coffee especially, because 
the berries were almost ripe. At Solo and 
otiicr placor< the ash and sand showers lasted 
three days, and it became so dark that lumps 
had to be lighted in the daytime. The volcanic 
outburst was accompanied by slight 8ho(hs 
of earthquake. Thousands of Javunese had 
to take flight after having lost their all ; 
their villages had become uninhabitable 
owing to most of the houses having fallen 
down. 200 dead bodies were found on one 
side of the volcano. A woman who escaped 
brought news, that her fellow villagers, 160 
in number, bad perished. 

Ternate is merely a high volcano, with its 
base beneatli the ocean. Its circumference 
around its shore is six miles and its lieight is 
5,400 miles. Severe and destructive cTiiptions 
took place in 16(l8, 1635, 1653, 1673 and 
next on the 26th February 1838, then on the 
25th March 1839 and on the 2nd February 
1840. In that of 1673, a cousiderable quan- 
tity of ashes was carried to Amboyna. In 
that of 2nd February 1840, for fifteen hours, 
the solid ground rolled like Uie sen, but the 
heaviest ground wave was at 10 a. m. of the 
1 5th February, aud the pe<»ple then took to 
their boats. In tliis interv.ti were great 
eruptions of ashes aud hot stones which fell 
like hail. Lava poured from tlie crater into 
the sea. For ten days clouds of black smoke 
poured out. About midnight of the 14tb, tite 
shocks were more violent, and before half 
past three a. u. eveiy bouse was levelled. 
Fissures formed in the earth out of which liot 
water rose for a moment and then the earth 
closed again to re-open at another place. Its 
popnlation in 1865 was 9,000. The lower 
part of the mountain behind the town is 
covered with fruit trees and hundreds of men 
women and children go daily to the mountain 
to bring in the fruit, durian and maugo, 
lansab maugustiu. When Drake visited 
Ternate in a. d. 1579, the Portuguese bad 
been driven out of the island by the sultan. 
Ternate with Batchian constitutes the ancient 
Moluccas. In the great earthquake of 
1840 nearly every house was destroyed. The 
people are of three well-marked races, the 
Ternate Malay, the Orong Sirani and the 
Dntdh. The first are the descendants of the 
intruding Malay who drove out the indigenes 
(who were no doubt the same as those of the 
adjacent mainland of Gillolo) and established 
a monarchy, their language is quite unintel- 
ligible, the Swani are the Christian descend- 
ants of Portuguese. Ternate town is at 
the foot of the mountains. Ternate, TJdore, 
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Motir and Miikian are only cones standing oil, 
the same great fissure of the earth. 

Go>'am, is a group of tliree isiaiids in the 
Eastern Archipelago. S. E. ofGoram is a hit'll 
group, composed of raised corai reefs, 300 or 
400 feet, with a volcano on the island ofTeor 
which broke forth in 1659. In the Gornm 
group, at ALiiiowolko, east of Ceram, a sliglit 
infiisiou of Papuan on a mixture of Malay 
and Bugi, lias produced a good-looking people. 
The Gorain people nre wliolly traders, every 
year they visit the TenimberKennd Aru islands 
the wliole N. W. const of New Guinea, from 
Oetannta to Snhvntty, and the islands of 
Wnigiou and Mysol. They also extend their 
voyages to Tidore, Ternate, Banda and Am- 
boyna. Tlieir pnihus are all built by tlie Ke 
islanders, who aimually turn out hundreds of 
neat boats. The Gorgam {leople trade in 
tripang, medicinal Mnsso bark, wild nutmegs 
and turtoisesliell, wliicli they sell to the Bugi 
traders at Cermn, Laut and Am. — Bikntore, 
pp. 124, 306,312,408-9,418-9,425; Times 
of India ; London Geog. Trans., Vols. ix, 
XV; Bombag Times, January 16, 1839 ; 
Cor. Ind. Bcv., Vol, iii ; Bombay Med. 
Trans., p. 666 ; Bombay Times, 1840, 
1843, p. 467 ; Bombay Geo. 'Trans,, Vol. 
i, ft. 302, 1848 ; Dr. Buist on the Vol- 
canoes of India, in Edin. Phil. Journal, 
1852 ; Bom. Geo. Trans. 1852., Vol. x ; 
Jour, of the Indian .‘trchipelago, Vol. iii, 
No. 1, June 1849, pp. 345 to 361 ; New- 
bol(fs British Settlements, Vol. ii, pp. 370-3 ; 
Tijdschrift v. Neerl, Ind. Ed. in Jour. Ind. 
,^rch., No. 8, .'lugust 1849, p. 534; Cal. 
Rev., No. 73, Sept. 1861, pp. 39, 41, 43, 
48 ; Marsden's Hist, of Sumatra, pp. 94, 
162-262; Wallace, Vol. Vi,pp. 19,41, 58,60. 

SUMATRAS also Sumatrans, a term 
given by navigators to squalls from the 
south-west, often experienced in the south- 
west mousoou, iu the Straits of Malacca. 
They are sudden and severe, blowing a 
moderate gale for 6 or 8 liours, aud ac- 
companied with loud thuuder, lightning 
and rain. The tempestuous squalls are 
called Sumatras, because they rise in the 
direction of the island of Sumatra. They were 
formerly, and are still in some degree, the 
teiTor of those who navigate the Straits of 
Malacca. They are caused by the south- 
west mousoou being obstructed iu its coum 
by the mountains of Sumatra. Tlie approach 
of the squall is betolceoed by a deuse black 
cloud which rises from bebiud th§ opposite 
islands of Battam, and soon overspreads the 
sky, casting, a dark shadow over the strain 
witliin which the sea is lashed to foam by the. 
strength of the tornado. Its effects are. first 
felt by the ships in the roads, which heel to.. 
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file jwing round to their nnchorf, proved netions of Celebes. The S\mibawft 

the cables, which were previously hanging and Bima languages aro written in the Bogis 
in bights under the bows, being now stretch- character, but there exists in this island a 
ed out ahead to their full exient. The squalls singular and curious obsolete alphabet. It is 
seldom last more than half an hour, when, ascrihoil to the Bima nation, hut the charac** 
after a smart shower, the sun aq^aiii breaks tcrs do not generally correspond with the 
out, and the wind subsides to a pleasant sea- simple soniids of the Bima language as ex- 
breeze, leaving an agreeable fresliness in the hihiled in the spc<!iineu given of it. 
atmosphere, which renders the remainder of One of the three peoples speaking dis- 
the day comparatively cool and pleasant. — tinct languages enrreut iiv the island of 
Earrs Indian Arc/npelngo^ pp. 354 to 356 ; | Siimhawa, are llie liima. Their alphabet, once. 
Hors/ield ; Newbold's British Settlements^ distinct, lias h(*(*ii displaced hytliat of the Cele- 
VoL\,p. 3. hes. Ill Sumhawa, the mahomedniis takeahigh 

SUMH, IIiNi). Fraxinns florihuiula. place, and they are largely proselytising the 

SUMBA or Sandalwood Island, of about; mountaineers who, however, secretly trust in 
4,000 geographical square miles, is composed j their idols. In Grobagnii at the centre of 
of a rauge of hills that rise iminediately fn»m j the limestone (listi'i'*t is a mud volcano, 16 
the sea to a height of 2,000 feet, and almost j feet, in dijiincier. The black mnd every two 
of equal lieight. Mount Romlia peak, how- ; to five .^ecronds hubbies up and subsides, it 
ever, is 7,000 feet. Vessels visit it in the S. W. ! n.«cs ip a height of 20 to 30 feet, then ex- 
monsoon from Suralmya, and return in the; plodes with a dull noise scattering a shower 
N. E. monsoon with the active little ponies of I of warm black mnd in ev^ry direction ; round 
the island. They are, after the ponies of the | alioiit are warm brine springs from which salt 
Battu of Sumatra, the best of all tlieliorses of | is extracted Its eruptions are most frequent 
the Archipelago. Bikinore thinks its people i in the rainy season. It is called Kuwu, ** the 
are Malays, though this is questioned and , place of abode, and an old legend is that it 
they are also said to have a different longue, j is the residence of a monster snake whose 
It yields sandalwood and copper. vSumba, j writhings cause the eruptions. The Javanese 
is mountainous, three hundred miles in i give picturesque names to the various places 
circumference, lying to the south of Flores, j in the Island. Prosperity ; Country of ghosts, 
from the coast of which it is distinclly 1 Unlucky : Heroic difficulty : the Javanese 
visible in clear wcatlier. The iuliabitants of i are skilful workers in metals, gold, iron, brass, 
Savu possess a settlement near the south-west I cutlery, and carpentry. Their krls has a 
extreme of the island, and the Bughis traders humired forms. Mount Tornboro is on a 
of Elide have two or three small stations on I peninsula on the northern side of Sumbawa. 
the north coast which arc occasionally visited On the 5th April 1815, commenced a series 
by small European vessels for the purpose for of frightful explosions which lasted five days, 
obtaining horses j but tlie natives of Sumba They were heanl so distinctly at Jokyokartn, 
all dwell in the uplands, where they cultivate in Java, a distance of 480 miles, tiiat troops 
maize, yams and other produce similar to that were sent out, to repel, as was supposed^ 
gi’owu on Timor, and are said to use the some attack that had been made. Similar 
plough, which is unknown in any other island movement of giin-boats was made at Surabaya, 
to the eastw’^avd of Sumhaw^a. — Mr, Early and to the north, the reports accompaiiyiug 
pp» from 6 to 185; Bihraorcy p, 112. See i the eruption were heard us far as the island 
Archipelago, India, Papuan. of Ternate, near Gillolo, a distance of 720 

SUMBHA, Hind., a tool to make holes in geographical miles. To the westward these 
hot iron, a tool used in melal embossing. reports were heard at Mokb Moko, a port 

SUMBAJI, son of Si vnji, succeeded his near Bencoolen whiqh is indirect line 970 
father in 1680 and reigned for 9 years. He geographical miles. The ashes that were 
was a tyrannical voluptuous prince, but thrown out, fell to the eastward, against the 
courageous. He refused to become a mahome- prevailing wind, as for as the middle of Floris, 
dun. He was murdered by Auruugzeh. He about 210 geographical miles ; and westward 
was succeeded by Saho an infant son, a captive on Java, in the mountains of Cheribon, about 
in Aurungzeb’s camp. 270 miles from the volcano. So great a 

SUMBAWA ISLAND, the third in a quantity of ashes were thrown out, it is 
direct line east of Java is about three times estimated that on the island of Lombok, about 
the extent of Bali or Lombok, and divided 90 miles distant, 44,000 perished iu the 
by a deep bay into tw’o peninsulas. It has famine that followed and Dr. Jiinghuhn cal*» 
three languages, the Sumbawa, the Bima, culates that within a circle described by a 
and the Tombora. The natives are little radius of 210 miles, the average depdi af tilie 
inferior in cultivation to the most im- ashes was at least two feet. During the 
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itoo, Tiinboro lost two-thirds of its pravions 
’ lieight. A ship wpproaohing the coast had to 
- sail through a sea of pumice. Al>oirt 7 p. m. 
of the 10th April, an eye-witness, tlie raja of 
Sangir, mentions that tliiee distiuitt columns 
of flame burst forth, from near the top of 
Tiraboro, all of them, seemingly, within the 
verge of the ci’nter,and on gaining some height 
in the air, the flames mingled in a confused 
manner. In a short time the whole moun 
tain next Sangir, appeared like a body of 
liquid Are, extending itself in every direction, 
Towards 8 p. m. at Sangir, stones, some as 
large as a man’s fisk generally of i.he size of 
walnuts, 'fell very thick, and ol»s(Mirpd the 
view of the mountain. Between 9and 1 0 p. m., 
ashes began to fall and soon after a violent 
whirlwind ensued which blew down nearly 
every house in the village of Sangir, carrying 
their tops and lighter parts along with it. In 
the Sangir district next to Timboro the whirl- 
wind tore up trees and threw down men, 
cattle and liouses. Sumbawa, is tliinly in- 
habited, since the eruption of Mount Tam- 
Ijora, on April 1 Itb, 1815. — Ihkmore, pp. 
108-110. See India, Pulo majo or Mayo, 
Teak. 

SUMBEM, Jav. Blumea balsamifera. 

SUMBOONATH is looked upon aa one of 
the oldest temples in Ncpaul, and was erect- 
ed, according to Kirkpatrick, when Ncpaul 
was ruled by a race of Tibciians ; its posses- 
sion was at Olio time claimed by the Dalai 
Lama, or sovereign pontiff of irLassa, but 
he has since been obliged to abandon the 
claim* Xhe Dagoba resembles the temple of 
Buddha, but is only about half its size ; the 
spire is covered with plates of copper, gilt. 
It is surrounded by pagodas, as well as nu- 
merous more modern shriues of a bastard 
liindoo class, to which Bhootyasand Bbamus, 
a tribe of Newars, resort in great numbers. 
Occasionally the Ghoorkas visit these shriues; 
the thunder-bolt of Indra, which is here ex- 
hibited, being the object of attraction to 
them, as they pride themselves on beiug ortho- 
dox hindooB.—OM/iAaw^’« Journey^ p. 84* 

SUMBU, Tam, Aniseed. 

SUMBUL, or Suubul, a generic term in 
Arabic and Persian works on Materia Medica. 

SumbuUul^aib^ or fragrant Sumbul, the 
root stocks of Nardostachys jatamansi, the 
Nardos or spikenard of the ancients. 

Sumbul Bums is said to be the Karden 
ttkluti, and supposed to be Valeriana celtica, 

Sumbul jibuUf or mountain nurd, is tliought 
to be Valeriana tuberosa. 

8umbub4-Far$if or Persian sumbul, is sup- 
posed to refer to Adiantum capillus yeueris : 
hat it has tike description of Hyacinthos ap- i 
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plied to it, and Pdyanthes tdberote is ts/^ 
stituted for it In India, 

SumbuUi^khotas or Cathayan sumbul, is 
also mentioned. 

SUMBUL, of Bkno., is Spikenard, War- 
dosiachys jatamausi, also Oriental hyacinth, 
Hvacintlius orientalis. 

SUMBULPAB, Pans. White oxide of 
arsenics 

SUMBUL-KHAR, Hmu. White oxide 
of arsenic. 

SUMBUL ROOT, of modern commerce, 
reacdies Eiiropo b}' way of Russia. The Sum- 
bul roofcwbicli has recently been introduced 
into the French market, is tiic root of an 
umbelliferous plant, which is c.barncterised 
by a strong odour of musk. The pilgrims, 
on their return fVoinMecca, generally import 
to Salonika, Constantinople, &c., among other 
articles of trade, various plants with a miisk- 
like odour. The preparation of tliese vege- 
table substances is said to be effec.ted by 
smearing them over with musk-balsam. — 
Commercial Products^ p. 648. 

SUMUNDAR PllAL, also Hijjul, Hind. 
Barringtonia acutangula. 

SUMBULPUR, a district of the interior 
of Orissa. On the cession of Sumbulpore and 
Patna and their de|)eudencies, the British 
annulled the dependency of tiie other zemin- 
dars on these two chiefs, and in 1821 separate 
Ruunuds were granted to eindi zemindar, and 
separate engagements taken. 2L malials form 
the S. W. Frontier of Bengal wbi(!h may be 
classified in four groups, Sumbulpore, Patna, 
Sirgooja and Singhboom, viz. : 

Sumhulporc group, 

Sarungiirh, 

Buariie, 

Baaiea, 

Kohra Colo, 

Soneporo. 

Patna group. 

Bora Samur, Patna proper, 

Khuriar, Pliooljhur. 

Bindra Nowagurh, 

The territories comprised in the Sumbul-- 
pore and Patna groups were ceded to the 
British ludian government by the treaty of 
1803 with Ragojee Bhonsla but were, all but 
Baigarh, restored in 1806 and finally revert-* 
ed to the British in 1 826. The Sumbulpore 
and Patna groups are in the circle of the 
Cuttack Tributary Mahals. The following 
are names of perguunalis of Sumbulpore 
which the British government, transferred 
to the rajah of Nagpore by an engagement 
dated 24th August 1806, viz. i 


Sumbulpore proper, 
Burgurh, 

Kiiigurh, 

Suktoe, 

Gungpore, 


Sumbulpore, 

Sonepoor, 

Saurungurh, 

Burgurn, 

Suktee, 


Serakole, 

Benvia, 

Bonee, 

Kautikpoor. 
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. The tialy territory reserved wu that of 
nyoh Joojar Singh. Several timber trees 
are prdeurable in abundance in the forests of 
tlie Sumbulpot-e district, and the bunks of the 
Mahanuddy, Brulimiiiy, and Bytury rivers, 
and it is believed that their nses miglit be 
very much extended were a demand to spring 
up, and some experiments be made to test their 
properties and value. — AHehiso7i's Treaties, 
Vi)/, iii, pp. 168, 190; Calcutta Engineer 
Journal, July 1860. See Kol.Nagpure, Patna. 

SUMBUf, see Vikramudilyj.. 

SUMEISA.T, see Iran, Mesopotamia. 

SUMEKU, see Manasarorara lake. 

SUMI, Tel. Soymida febrifuga, Ad.Juss. 

SUMITRA, B. c. 2100 Jones, 57 Tod. 
It is from tliis prince the Mewar chronicles 
commence their series of rajahs of Sahrnsh- 
tra. It is the last name in the Bhagavat 
Purana, and he is said by Tod to have been 
contemporary with Vikramaditya. See In- 
scriptions, Sanrashtra. 

SUMLU, IIiNS. Berberis aristata, also 
Berberis lycium, Royle, 

SUMMA, Hind. Glochidion, sp, ? An 
insignificant tree, wood worthless except for 
fuel. Bark used by tanners. 

SUMMA, a race in Sind, who now claim 
to be descendants of Sam, son of Noali. 


They have been long in Sind, of which 
they are supposed to be the original oc- 
cupants. They were in power as rulers 
from A. H. 752 to a. h. 927, when they 
were overthrown by the Arghoni. Their sub- 
divisions are very numerous, nearly two hun- 
dred. The chief seem to be the Summa, with 
the sections Snmaja, Dera-Sumani, Loond 
Summa, Joona-Summa, Oto-Summa, Saheb- 
Summa, Sahad-Summa, Shekhab-Summa and 
Sind-Summa. As they are regarded the 
original occupants of the country, the names 
of their tribes may suggest to ethnologists the 
regions whence they came. 


Abr*. 

AReel, 

Amrav 

Babria* 

Reeya* 

Bodla, 

Bnda, 

Badio, 

Bnttee, 

CbartboOt 

Chdlarl 

Cbngrra* 

Coor, 

Bisiur, 

Doonxua. 

Goob^ 

Hajanai 

Hlngojs. 
Blagoia, 
Janapuwavi 
Jaitia, 
itinge 


Jatingorab. 

Jokia, 

^Qmtral Sferewether. 


Kaka, 
Kakajab, 
Kidri-pota, 
Koraja. 

Koiia, 

Loodia, 

Lookba, 

Lound, 

Lnkkha, 

Mindra, 

Moosra, 

Muhur, 

]|funab 3 ra, 

Mnnapya, 

Mungra, 

Nalioa, 

Naina, 

Nara, 

Notla, 

Notiar, 

Numrla, 

Oodbabttlgora, 

Oodbaja, 

Oodha, 

Oodbar, 

Oonttr, 


Oottur, 

rhool, 

Phoolnabia, 

Potor, 

jPullee, 

Puria, 

Rahtor, 

Ramabey, 

Randbheer, 

Shorn, 

ISooltanote, 

Sootia, 

Subta, 

Humma. 

ISumaJa, 

Derra-summani, 

Loond-summa, 

Ijoona-summa, 

Oto-snmma, 

|Sahd-Bun mn, 

Snheb-Riinunn, 

jShekhab-Mniiima, 

Sind«8umiim, 

iTukbni, 

Vurriah, 

Wahud, 


SDWPITANf. 

SUMME, Hivs. Bignoma auaveolms. 
Amru sun. Hind., is Pyrus malus, 

SUMMER BARLEY Hordeilm distichon, 
Linn.' 

SUMMER WHEAT. Triticnm mstivum, 
Linn. 

SUMMULZYE, or Ismaiizye, see Afigban. 

SUMMUNPOOR, see Burabiir caves. 

SUMOOM or Simoom. An., a pestilen- 
tial wind, from Sum, Aa., poison. The Bad-i- ' 
Snmoom blows iuKiitcb Gundava during the 
summer months ; and many people lose their 
lives by it. — Pottinger's Travels in Beluchis^ 
tan and Sind, p. 322. 

SUMPD. Tel. Aniseed.’ 

SUMPAGHY, Can. Michclia cliampaca, 
Lirm. 

SUMPITAN, M/M.at. a blowpipe used 
as a weapon amongst the Binua, and other 
races in the Malay peninsula and Eastern 
Archipelago, the bow and arrow are also 
known but not used. The Malays have 
not supplied them witli articles so costly 
and dangerous as fire arms. All the Bermnn 
tribes use the snmpitan and poisoned darts. 
Their sumpitan is a light and neat instrument 
and differs from that of the Dyak which is a 
piece of wood bored. That of the Bermnn 
tribes (timiang) consists of two bamboos seven 
feet in length one enclosed within the other. . 
The external one, which is merely for strength i 
and ornament, is about three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, and neatly carved for about 
a foot at each end and in the middle. To 
prevent it splitting the fibrous bark of 
the triap is bound round about 6 inches of 
the extremity and a coating of dammar placed 
over it. The internal tube, which is the 
proper sumpitan, is of the same length with 
the case but only three-fifths of an inch in 
diameter. It is composed of two pieces of 
bamboo, united by a piece 8 inches long, 
which embraces the ends tightly at the junc- 
tion. The bamboo used (the buin timiang) 
is very light and fine grained. The arrows 
(dam&k) are small darts made of the stem 
of the birtam leaf, 10 inches in length, and 
one-sixteenth of an inch in diamet^ at 
the base, from which they gradually taper 
to a veiy fine sharp point. The base is 
inserted into a cone of k^iyu tutu (which is 
very porous and light) about an inch in length 
and one-third of an inch in diameter at its 
base. The point of the dart is dipped for 
about five-sixths of an inch in ipoh. This is 
made by taking akar ipoh, batang ipoh (or 
kyas), limes and tuba, which are bruis^^ 
boiled and strained. To this arsenic is added. 
Other substances, such as paohet, jisutrdhs, 
mhllye, and gadong, are also sometimes added^ 
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f>F6paration, called ipoli, Ims tbe colooi* 
ainduonsisteDcyof chandu. An incision is made 
nmnd the dart above the ipoh so as to ensure 
its breaking off and i-einaiuing in the wound. 

dart is kept ready for ui>e in a case 
of bamboo about one-fourth of an inch in dia- 
meter. Fifty of these cases are laid side by 
side and united by strings. They are then 
rolled up and inserted into a mise also made 
of bamboo,, and which has a neat lid of juiu- 
tong. The same c.ase confatins a quantity of 
barok (a very light, spongy substance, also 
used as tinder) extracted from a tree called 
rnuout. After inserting the dart into the 
Bumpitan a little barok is introduced. Wiien 
the Binua blows into the tube, it is pressed 
against the base of the kaya tutiicone, and 
prevents any of the air escaping between it 
and the sides. In shootinsr, the sutnpitaii is 
held firm 5y both hands being tightly clasped 
over its end, which is inserted into a handle. 

SUMRA, Hind., of Hushyarpur, Sizygium 
jambolanum. The w^ild tree. 

SUMRA, a dynasty of Agnikula Rfijputs, 
who, in A. D. 750, succeeded to the Arabs in 
the government of Sind. The Sninra during 
the early part of their sway conthiiied to be 
hindoos, indeed many of the tribe still con- 
tinue so, and roam as shepherds through the 
thals of Jesulmir and the Uppec Dhat coun- 
try to the east of Sind. The Sumra of the 
desert, are one of the sub-divisions of the 
Framara Rajputs and from their frequently 
combining with the Umar, the two gave name 
to the large tract of country which is still 
recognised as Umra Sumra and w'ithin which 
Alor is situated. Some of the mahomedans 
of Sind so early as a. d. 1032 adopted the 
Karmatian schism, and the Sumra, before they 
apostatized from their ancestral faith to ma- 
homedanism intermediately adopted the tenets 
of the Karmatian dynasty. The Sumra race 
seem to have l>een ruling as early as a. d. 
1032, but their dominions do not seem ever 
to have been extensive — Elliot. 

8UMROO, the name by which Walter 
Bayropnd was known to the natives bf India. 
He had been a serjeant in the French army. 
In 1768, on the orders of nabob Mir Kassim, 
he slew alt the British prisoners. 

SUMSIHAB, or Samsihar, Hind. A tree 
bfChotsNagpore with bard timber. Cal. Cat. 
JBx.f 1862 . 

SUMSUM, Abab. Sesaroum orientale. 
Oingelly seed. 

SUMUL, also Sambul-khar, Hind. Arsenic. 
SUM-UIj-PAR, a*. White oxide of arse- 
nic. 

SUMUNDAB PHAL, also Hijjul, Hind. 
Barringtonia aentangula. 

SUMUNDUB JUG, Sumundr-phen, Hind. 


sum-'- 

Bone of tlie cuttle 6sh, considered refli'igenmt, ' 
used in eye ointments, also in^mesalilis, 6'«e. 
Med.Top.^ p. 160. 

SUMUNDER-SOKH — ? Convolvulus 

nrgciifa<*eua, 

SU MUVARTTI, Sans., fi-om sama, equal, 
and vrif, presence. 

SUN, Dok. Briedelia spinosa, Willd. 

SUN. It was worshipped separately (II. Kings 
I xxiii, 6) ill its physical character. Bel seems 
to have been a <lesignatiou of the snu, amongst 
those who worship|)ed the heavenly host. The 
hiiidoos still worship the sun, and the Farsi 
race turn to the snu as an emblem of light. 
The Egyptian sun deity, was known there as 
Mu, Osiris and Ra. The ancient Arians, 
worshipped the sun as Mi tru, which the modern 
Parsecs still do as Mihr, and name their 
children aft(*r it, Mihr 13i, being in eveiy 
household. In the city of Heliopolis, (Bal- 
bek) the Assyrians celebrated the worship 
of the sun with great ceremony. The image 
had been brought from Heliopolis in Egypt. 
The Phoenician lladad, in Syria, Palestiue 
and Mesopotamia, was the sun-god, repre- 
senting the generative power of the sun, he 
was joined with the Phoenician Poseidon, 
(Demarus), the water-god, and Astarte, with 
her cow-horns, the producing and nourishing 
earth. Amun and Ham are said to mean 
the moon. Ham the chief god of Thebes was 
Amun-Ra, the sun, the king of the gods. 
Every king of Egypt w’as styled Zera, or sou 
of the sun, and he was often sculptured as the 
third person of the trinity in the place of 
Chonso. With the spread of the Theban 
power, we note the acknowledgment of that 
power in the spread of the worship of Amun- 
lia. In Nubia and at Elephantine to the 
south of Thelies, the chief god was Knoph, 
the Spirit, with a ram’s head, who, in imita- 
lion of the worship in the capital became 
Kneph-Ra. So Sebek, the crocodile, called 
also Seb the father of the gods, became in 
duo time Sebek-Ra-Chem, the god of gene- 
ration, hud his name from Chemi. He 
is in form a mummy, with his right arm 
raised, and a whip in his band. He also was 
sometimes joined to the gods of Thebes and 
formed a trinity in unity under the name of 
Amun-Ra-Chem. At Heliopolis and the 
neighbourhood the name of the god of the 
sun was pronounced Athom, and he gave his 
name to the city of Thoum. At Meiides in 
the Delta, and at Hermantbis near Thebes, 
the sun was called Mando, and became Man- 
da-Ru-Pasht, goddess of chastity, was woi^ 
shipped chiefly at Bubastis, and has a oafs 
bead. Athor was the goddess of loire Rod 
beauty ; at Momempbis near Sals she was 
worabipped under the form of a OoW; At 
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SlUi win worshipped Neith, the queen of 
faeoTen, the modier of the gods. She wears 
eometimes the crown of Lower Egypt.' Thoth, 
the god of letters, has the head of an ibis, 
and holds a pen in his hand. He was one of 
the gods of the mocm>and lord of Herroopolis. 
Hipimon, the god of the Kile, has water- 
plants on his hand, and carries fruits and 
harvests in his arms, the river’s gifts to bis 
worshippers. Ptbah, the god of fire, was 
worshipped in Memphis and little known 
in Upper Egypt. He is bandaged like a 
mummy and was the chief god of the lower 
country as Amun-Ba of the upper. The 
only group of gods that was worshipped 
in every city alike was Isis, Osiris, and their 
family. They* had once reigned on earth. 
They were feared less and loved more than 
the great gods, as being between them and 
the human race. Osiris had been put to death 
by his wicked brother Typhon. 

Fire was held in the highest reverence, 
by many ancient sects, Chaldasans, Magians, 
hindoos, and Flatonists. The noble principle 
of the Pur Zoegonion wS^^orf'^ovtov of the 
Stoicks, the universal agent of all nature, 
the Koaiinf of the Flatonists, which, ema- 
nating from the sun, for that, like the 
other orbs of heaven, was thought to be 
composed of sethefial fire, was diffused 
through the boundless universe. The Greeks 
preserved a fire in the temple of Apollo, 
the Romans entrusted its charge to the 
Vestal Virgins. The Jews had their sacred 
fire, according to the Levitical laws. All 
nations have had their piers and altars ; 
Les Braraes lui addressent tons les matins 
des prieres. Aguini est le Dieu du feu, ils ne 
I’adorent, (they say) que parceque le feu est 
le figure de Chiven, “ Seva,” Dieu destruc- 
teur. In Apollonius’s visit to Upper India, 
he describes the magnificent temple of the 
sun at Taxiia. . The sun was adored as the 
brightest symbol of the Deity. The Natchez 
of America worshipped the sun with singular 
honours, and preserved with the same rever- 
ence the sacred fires ; and ministers were ap- 
pointed to watch over and feed them. Sumpto 
exemplo ab igne altaris in templo. Dei Pei'sse 
etiam didiceruntin suis Pyrais ignem servare 
perennem, quern quamvis non cultu divino 
adoraverint nimio tamen superstitiose ha- 
buerunt, et hodie habent. The great Gete of 
Central Asia deemed it right to offer the horse 
to the eon, as the swiftest of created to the 
swiftest of non-created being. Colonel Tod 
tells us that Bal-nath was the God Bal 
of the ancient times of India, and the 
bnl-dan was the gift of the bull to the 
eon. In Central India, at the present day 
tile worship of the suu as the Supi'cme 
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Deily ie the foundation of titc religion of the 
Ho and Oraon as well as of the Moondah. 
By the former he is invoked as Dhonni,'tbe 
Holy One. He is the Creator and tiie Pro* 
server, and with reference to bis purity, white 
animals are offered to him by his votaries. 
The sun and moon are ' both regarded as 
deities by the Khond, though no ceremonial 
worship is addressed to them. In Northern 
Asia the Samoyedes are said to have wor- 
siiipped the sun and moon. The earliest ob- 
jects of adoration in Rajputanah were the 
suu and moon, whose names designate tl& 
two grand races, Suiya and Chandra or 
Iiidii. Bud’ha, son of Indu, married Ella, a 
grand-child of Surya, from which union 
sprung the Indu race. They deified their an- 
cestor Budha, who continued to be the chief 
object of adoration until Krishna, hence the 
worship of Bal-nath and Bud’ha were coeval. 
That tlie nomade tribes of Arabia, as M'ell as 
those of Tartary and India, adored the same 
objects, we learn from the earliest writers ; 
and Job, the probable contemporary of llasti, 
the founder of the first capital of tiie Yadu 
on the Ganges, boasts in the midst of his 
griefs that he had always remained uncorrupt- 
ed by the Sabeism which surrounded him : 

** If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the 
moon walking in brightness, and my month 
has kissed my hand, this also were an iniquity 
to be punished by the judge, for I should i 
have denied the God that is above.” That 
there were many hindoos who, profess- 
ing a pure monotheism like Job, never kissed 
the hand either to Surya or his herald Bnd’ha, 
we may easily credit from the sublimity of 
the notions of the ‘ One God,’ expressed both 
by the ancients and moderns, by poets and by 
princes, of both races ; but more especially 
i>y the sons of Bud’ha, who for ages bowed 
not before graven images, and deemed it im- 
pious to raise a temple to them. At Oodipoor 
thesun has universal precedence ; his portal 
(Surya-pol) is at the chief entrance to the city ; 
his name gives dignity to the chief apartment 
or hall (Surya-mahal) of the palace | and from 
the balcony of the sun (Surya-gokra) the de- 
scendant of Rama shows himself in the dark 
monsoon as the sun’s representative. A huge 
painted sun of gypsum in high relief, with 
gilded rays, adorns the ball of audience, and 
in front of it is the throne. In addition to 
these, the sacred standard bears his image, 
as does that Scythic part of the regalia called 
the ebangi, a disc of black felt or ostrioli 
feathers, with a plate of gold to represent 
the sun in its centre, borne upon a pole. The 
royal parasol is termed kirnia, in allusion to 
its shape, like a ray (carna) of the orb. The 
most revered text of the Vedas of the. Hhi d- ; 
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. <k>ea» is imparted to a bi’ahman youth on bis 
. initiation and is a invocation to the sunv'*— 
JBwnsen, Volt, iii, pp. 525, 581 ; iv, pp. 269, 
818, 325, 687 j v, p. 127 ; Sharpe s Bit- 
torp of Egyptf , Vol, i, pp, 98 to 100 ; 
ChtidJUldCs Hindoostan, p. 191 LuhhocVs 
Origin of Civilization, p. 215 ; Tod. See 
Hindoo, ^ma, Singhalese, Siva, Vidya. 

SUN A or Sanaa, Arab. Cassia lanceolata, 
Bogle, Cassia forskalii. 

SUN A or sona, Guz. Gold. 

SUNAHSEPHA, a brahmin’s son destined 
tb be a victim toVaruna. See Hindoo, Sacrifice. 

SUNAEA, a dynasty of Magadhu kings 
of Bharatkanda reigned 128 years. 

8UNA MAKHl, Guz., Hind. Cassia elon- 
gata. Senna. See Cassia plants. 

SUNAR or sonar. Hind., a goldsmith. 

SUNABI, see Kelat. 

SUNBAL, Hind. Abutilon iudicum. 

SUN-BIRDS, Cynnyi’idae. The purple honey- 
sucker of Jerdou, the beautiful blue wing- 
ed sun-bird (Arachnechthra asiutica. Lath.,) 
is common, and nothing can exceed the grace 
and elegance of its congener, the Ceylon sun- 
bird {Leptocoma zeylanica). This exquisite 
little creature sports round the top of the 
prickly pear, sucking the nectar from its 
flowmv like a humming bird. Neither species, 
however, subsists altogether on honey, for 
flies and minute insects arc frequently found 
in their gizzards. The brilliant green spot on 
the wing of the male is wanting in the female. 
In the gardens the tiny sun-birds hover all day 
long, attracted to the plants, over which tiiey 
hang poised on their glittering wings and 
inserting their curved beaks to extract the 
insects that nestle in the flowers. — Adams ; 
Tennenft Shet. of Nat. Hist., p. 249. 

SUNBUL-UL-TIEB, Arab. Spikenard. 

8UNCAISHLA, Tbl. Poinciana elata. 

SUNCHUUGuz. Bit-laban. 

SUNDA, see Chnlukya, India. 

SUNDA, an island in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, forming with Borneo and others a 
group of islands of which Borneo is the chief. 
The Spnda people exhibit many features of a 
mountain race. They are shorter, stouter, 
hardier, and more active men, than the in- 
habitants of the coast and eastern districts. 
In some respects they resemble the Madurese. 
Snnda Strait has two channels which lead 
into it fbom the westward, the small chan- 
nel between the west end of Java and 
Princes’ island, and the great channel to the 
northward of the island, betwixt it and the 
south coast of Sumatra, which occupies up- 
wards of a degree of longitude indented by 
two large bays, the shores of which are fronted 
by numerous islands and rocks.— 

of Java, Vol, i* p- 59. See Johore, India. 
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SUNDA-EAIA, Tam. Solannm twvum« 
SUNDAL, also Sukur, Duk., Girz., HiMo. 
Sandal wood. 

SUNDAL-KA-TEL, Bind. Sandal wood oil* 

SUNDAN, see India. * 

SUNDAR, Hind. Blitum virgatnm. 
SUNDARA BADINIKA, Tbl. Viscum 
orientale, Willd«, also Y. verticiliatum, Roxb, 

SUNDABER, or Suudaramurlti, a famous 
Saiva poet. 

SUNDE-KIRE, Tam. Desman thus natans. 

SUNDEL, Duk. Santalum album, Linn., 
Sandal wood. 

SUNDEL AHMER, Arab. Pterocarpus 
santalinus. 

SUNDEW, Eng. Drosera indica, Drosera 
peltata. 

SUNDERBANS. The islands in the delta 
of the Ganges. The name may be derived 
from the Chandra bhanda tribe, employed on 
the salt manufacture there, and like the Molan- 
gis, only a step or two removed from slaveiy. 
Otliers derive tlio term from the abundance of 
the Sundra tree : and it is said also to be from 
two Bengali words, Sundar ban, great or beau- 
tiful forest. The Siinderbun forest occupies 
about 8,000 square miles, which may be re- 
I presented by that portion of the English coast 
lying between Plymouth and Chichester, or 
one hundred and fifty-three miles cast and 
west, and reaching as far north as Gloucester, 
or eighty miles from the sea and occupying 
the counties of Wiltshire, Dorset, the half of 
Hampshire, Somersetshire, the half of Devon- 
shire, and the half of Gloucestershire. The 
northern, or cleared portion of the Delta, is 
highly cultivated and densely populated, sup- 
porting 420 souls upon each square mile, or 
nearly 5,000,000 inhabitants ; the southern 
portion on the contraiy is occupied by ex- 
tensive swamps and dense foi'ests, and Uieir 
few inhabitants live in boats, not daring to 
venture on shore by day on account of the 
numerous tigers, nor by night on account of 
the fatal miasm, exposure to which is almost 
certain death. Dr. J. D. Hooker in his in- 
teresting Himalayan Journal, Yol. ii, p. 340, 
remarks upon several very anomalous circum- 
stances connected with the eastern portions of 
the Delta : — He says, the total breadth of 
the Delta is 260 miles, from Chittagong to 
the mouth of the Hooghly divided longitudi- 
nally by the Megna ; all to the west of that 
river presents a luxuriant vegetation, while 
to the east is a bare hiuddy expanse, with no 
trees or shrubs but what are planted. On 
the west coast the tides rise twelve or tliirteen 
feet, on the east, to forty or eighty. On 
the west, the water is salt enough for man- 
groves to grow for fifty miles up the Hooghly 
on the east, Gie sea coast is too fresh for that 
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for ten miles south of Chittagong. On 
the 'west, fifty inches is the Cuttack fall of 
rain ; on the east 90 to 120 at Noacolly and 
Chittagong, and 200 at Arracan. The east 
coast is annually visited by earthquakes, -which 
are rare on the west ; and lastly, the majority 
of the great trees and shrubs carried down 
from the Cuttack and Orissa forests, and de- 
posited on the west coast of the Delta, are 
not only different in species, but in natural 
order, from those that the Fenny and Chitta- 
gong rivers bringdown from the jungle. Ma- 
riners, when approaching the Saiulheads, liav- 
ingno land in sight, noteventheheight of aspan 
to guide them, and are obliged to trust en- 
tirely to their lead to inform them of their 
position. The sand that is brought down by 
the rivers hardens under the surface of the sea 
into a concrete, nearly as hard as rock, to 
touch upon which is fatal to any craft ; but 
as the waters descending the rivers cut a 8ul>- 
aqueous channel through the sand, the lead 
informs the pilot at oucc, whether he is on a 
bank or in a channel. Government pilots are 
filways cruising a few miles from the land, 
and at night continually burn blue lights to 
inform ships of their position. The segrega- 
tion of the sand from the mud is as follows : 
the freshes or heavy rains bring down from 
up-couutry vast quantities of sand and earth 
calculated at 40,000 million cubic feet^ or 
nearly one-third of a cubic mile, rendering the 
waters of all the rivers opaque or of a dull 
yellow colour. This body of water rushing 
along with great impetuosity reaches the sea ; 
a contest immediately takes place between the 
rushing water and the advancing tides, the 
effect is to cause the heavier sand to subside, 
which is done on either side of the river chan- 
nels, forming the Sandheads, the liner parti- 
cles of mud are driven buck or up the rivers, 
and deposited upon the ten thousand islands 
over which the tide sweeps ; but, as all the 
finer particles of saud and mud are not thus 
thrust buck upon the Soouderbuns, some por- 
tion of the alluvium is carried out to sea for 
forty, fifty, and even for sixty miles, where 
silently and slowly it finds its way to the bot- 
tom of the ocean, forming the soft, impalpable 
purple mud so well known to pilots and others 
approaching the shores of India. At sixty 
miles from the Soonderbuus the ocean is free 
from any appearance of natant impurities, but 
nevertheless a certain amount of alluvial mat- 
ter is subsiding to the bottom of the sea that 
number of miles from the land, which, proba- 
bly, only commence to sink at forty miles 
from the Soouderbuns. Dr. Hooker alludes 
to the vast increase of the land ou the eastern 
flank of the Delta by the deposition of soii 
driven up by thO waves. He says the 
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mainlapd of Noacolly is gradually extending 
seawards, and has advanced four miles within 
twenty-three years : this seems sufficiently 
accounted for by the recession of the Megna. 
The elevation of the surface of the land is 
caused by the overwhelming tides and south- 
west hurricanes in May and October : diese 
extend thirty miles north and south of Chit- 
tagong, and carry the waters of the Megna 
and Fenny back over the land, in a series of 
tremendous waves, that cover islands of many 
hundred acres, and roll three miles on to the 
mainland. On these occasions the average 
earthly deposit of silt, separated by micaceous 
sand, is an eighth of an iuch for every tide ; 
but in October 1848, these tides covered Sun- 
deep islaud, deposited six inches ou its level 
surface, and filled ditches several feet deep. 
These deposits become baked by a tropical 
sun, and resist to a considerable degree de- 
nudation by rain. Whether any further rise 
is caused by elevation from below is doubt- 
ful ; there is no direct evidence of it, though 
slight earthquakes annually occur ; and even 
when they have not been felt, the water of 
tanks has been seen to oscillate for three- 
quarters of un hour without intermission, 
from no discernible cause. The Snnderbuns 
have no defence whatever to seaward, not even 
an inch in height, every spring-tide and every 
cyclone wave dashes its waters over the land, 
deluging the country with waves, the impetuo- 
sity ami volume of which are unknown and 
unheard of in Europe ; waves 30, 40 aud even 
60 feet ill height have been kuowu to rise in 
the Buy of Bengal, to dash over the highest 
trees and to deluge the whole country for miles 
inland. The Snnderhuns in their preseut 
state can uever be iiihuhited ; they are too ex- 
posed to the fury of the tropical hurricanes 
that arise iii the Bay of Beugtil, and their un- 
healthiness is so great, from the stagnated air 
and corrupting vegetable deposits, that no hn- 
miin beings can ever hope to struggle against 
such fearful odds ; but should this tract ever 
share in the upheaval that is now going on 
near Arracau aud on the Tenasseriui Coast, 
rich would he the soil that would be brought 
under the plough, and great would be the 
population tliat would be found to occupy the 
sea-hoai'd tract. Uutil that time arrive, the 
Suiidcrhuu tract can but remain waste, an in- 
accessible, aud ail impregnable defence to India 
towards the sea. The remaius of temples, 
mosques and other buildings, both hindoo 
and muhomeduii, prove that the country 
has not only been once populated, but had 
made great advancement iu civilization. Ma- 
harigah Pratadyta, built a magnificent city 
ill the 24-pergUDnali portion of the Sunder- 
buns. He made tributary all the priilcee of 
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,Sfngi],BelHir,‘ Orissa and Assam, overthrew SUNDUL, Hihs. Aceremonj^ attembm- 
jAlcbar’s army on the shores of the Matiah oafioa of sandal wood. Sundul bath, a omro' 
and finally ended bis days a captive in the Mo- mony. Sundnl ka khor, or sandal wood core, 
gal capital. The storm wave of 1737» a wave SUNDUR, Maob. ■ Prosopis spioigera. 

forty feet above the water level, devastat- SUNDUR, a small principality, in L. Id* 

ed the Snnderbnns and the ravages of 5' ; 76* 34', 24 miles W. of Bellaiy ; level of 
Jdugsand Foi'tuguese buccaneei's completed the nalah is 1,900 feet, C»Z/. 
the desolation. Mr. Long has stated that, SUNEHRI RANG, Hind. Gold colmr. 
when in Paris in 1848, M. Jomard, of the SUN FLOWER, Heliantbus annuus. 
Bibliotheque Royale, showed him a Portu- Sun Flower oil, Oils of Heliantbus annuus 
guese map of India more than two ceutu- and H. perennis. 

ries old, in which the Sunderbuns was mark- SUNG, Hind. . Eugenia acris, W. if A. 

edoff'as cultivated laud with five cities therein. SUNG or sansr. Pans. A stone, see ^ng. 

This was confirmed by a map in DeBarros’ SUNGA-BADI, an atheistical sectamongs 

** Da Asia,” a standard Portuguese history of the hiiidoos. 

India. The libraries of Portugal would be SUNGA, a dynasty that reigned 110 years, 
, worth searching for further in formation. He the first of whom Pushpamitra, (b. o. 178) 
had, twenty years, ago, examined Tarda, a put his master, the lust of the Maurya, 
town not far from Port Canning, which was to death. See Magadha. 
the port of the Portuguese before Calcutta SUNGAL, Hind. Abies smithiana, also 
was founded ; it was once an emporium of Taxus baccata. The Himalayan yew. 
trade, and ships must have sailed up by the SUNGAM KUPPI, Tam. Clerodendron 
Mntlah, but no ruius now remain. He had inerme, Geertn. 

seen, 40 miles south of Port Canning, a fine SUNGARI, a river of Manchuria. The 
hindoo temple two centuries old. The cy- Dauriau dwelling on the Upper Sungai'i, 
clone of 1680, according to Mr. Long, carried in the neighbourhood of Tsitsikar, are well 
away more than 60,000 people from the Sun- made, especially tlie women, and dress like the 
derbans.— Calcutta Beview , No. Ixiii, p. 24, Mancha in China. The secretaries of the' 
March 1859 ; Hooker's Himalayan Journal. Mandarins who are sent to this part, are pri- 
SeeMigration of birds, Saugor islands. Sharks, vileged by a letter from the Khan to select 
SUNDBYA, or Sandbya, Sans. In hin* any women or young girls whom they may 
dooism, is the recital of prayers accompanied fancy. Some of the men whose wives had 
by certain modra or gesticulations, and their been taken in this manner, still persist in 
performance by hindoos. considering it a special favour to have such 

SUNDHUR, Hind. Pinus strobilus. fine gentlemen as brothers-iu-law. Others, 
SUNDHUR or Sooudoor, Hind. Bed thougli discontented, are compelled to conceal 
lead. their chagrin from fear of punishment and 

SUNDHYA, Sans., from sang, prep ; and disgrace, 
dboi, to remember. SUNGARIANS, see Kirghis. 

SUNDI, Hind. A kind of weevil. SUNG-BUSRI, Duk. Zinc, spelter. 

SUNDLASA, Hind., a flat circular stone SUNG-DIRAN, an impure and weak 

on which sandal wood is ground down. nitro-mnriatic acid, made by attar or drug- 

SUNDOOQ,HiND.,ache6t,or trunk, acofiin. gists by mixing equal parts of alum, nitre 
Sundooqcha, a box. and salt with a little water in an earthen 

SUNDRA, Tel., Beng. ? Acacia sundra. pot (gurra,) and distilling ; an acid fluid 
SUNDRAS or Sundrus, resinoftho Vateria comes over that is applied to cure herpetio 
jmdica, called by the various names of “ East eruptions. — Oenl. Med. Top., p. 152. 

Indian copal,” “Indian anime” and “ Piney SUNGEI PAGO, see Johore, Tin. 

dammar in Hindi, according to theMakh- SUNGGL, Hind. Fraxinus xanthyUoides. 

zan-al*adwiya, “Chanderus,” and “Kahruba,” SUNGHFrA, Sans., from sung, prep, and 

among the common folk. — Powell's Hand- hitu, to collect. 
hook, Vol. i, p. 410. SUNGI-BULU, see Tin. 

SUNDRA TREE, Heriticra littsralis. See SUNG-l-BUSRA, is an officinal article at 
Sunderbon. ^ ^ Lahore. It is a compound earthy mass of a 

SUNDRI, in musical instruments a * fret.’ greyish color, occasionally varying (from the 
SUNDBI,Bbng. Heriticra littornlis, different composition or manipulation) some- 
DC., Roxh. times it is to be met with in small pieces, at 

SUNDBOOS, Abab. Snndaracb. other times in a tabular form, as thick as a 

SUNDULE KA PAT, Dok. Elate syl- finger. \ Whether its name “ tosree” be kon 
vestris, leaf. Bns8ora,)Or from vision, as formerly the hi^ 

SUNDUL SAFED, 'Peas. Sandal wood, divinus was used, is not known. It is eertaiB 
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tluitiio EilielB iB k.' Bat io Aioilie’s Mat. 
Indtea,^ ¥ol. i, p. 678, Sung baerie is stated 
to be aiae. Aooordiog to the analysis made 
by the Professor of Chemistry, Dr. Joseph 
BedtenbMher, in the Chemical Laboratoiy at 
the Thersianum in Vienna, the constituent 
. parts of tins componnd are : clay, magnesia, 
silica, and oxyde of ii;on. It is probably 
prepared from Diorite, the analysis of which 
showed the same ingredients. Sung-e-Busree 
was tried in the choiera epidemy nt Lahore, 
in 1835. — Thirty-five years in the East, by 
Dr. Honig, p. 361. 

SUNGIE BULAK, also Sungie-liat, also 
Sungie tango. See Tin. 

SUNG-I-MARMAR, Pers. Marble. 

SUNGr-I-MISRI, a red and white stone, 
imported vih Pali, is used as an aphrodisiac : 
one tola for one anna. — Genl. Med. Top, p. 1 52. 

SUNGKEERTANA, Sans., from sang, 
prep. ; and keertana, to speak aloud. 

SUNGKSHIPTA-SARU, Sans, from 
sangkshipta, abridged, and earn, essence. 

SUNGLA, in the Kunawar Himalaya. The 
Barga Pass leads from it. 

SUNGLA, see Barga Pass, Kunawer. 

SUNG-NAI, or Suugraee, Hind. 

Panolia acuticomis and P. eldii, Oray. 

Cervus or Rusa frontalis, McCldland. 

Cervus eldii, Cal. Joar. Nat Hist. 

Rusa diiuorpha, Gray. 

Munipore and Malay peninsulas. 

SUNGNUM, see Kunawer. 

SUNGOO, Monetia tetracantha. 

SUNGSKABA, also Sungskrita, Sans., 
from sang, prep. ; and kree, to do. 

SUNG SURMIYA, a concretion from the 
head of a fish comes from Delhi, used as an 
aphrodisiac. Sold at 8 annas a tola. — Genl. 
Med. Top., p. 152. 

SUNGTRASH WANLU.Tel. The stone- 
mason race. 

SUNGTU, Hind. Xanthium struraarium. 

SUNGU, Tam., the Chank shell. 

SUNGUM, Sans., the fork or point of con- 
fluence of two or more rivers, always sacred to 
Mahadeva. — Tot/’* Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 16. 

SUNGURH PASS, see Khyber. 

SUNG-YAN HILLS border on Fohkien 
in the district of Ping-yang, Wan-chnn pre- 
fecture, and in close proximity to Peh-kwan 
harbour 27° 9' 10" N., 120* 32’ 6" E. The 
locality has been visited by one foreigner 
only, to whom we are indebted for most of 
the following particulars. He started from 
Chih-kibight in Lannai harbour, to which 
Ningpo boats resort for trading purposes, to 
the northward of Peh-kwan. Three hours’ 
hard walking over a succession of precipitous 
hills crossed by stone steps and patWays 
Iwoaghi him to the mines. It is stated that 
AOQ ! 
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no potash nor any other material is mployed 
in the works. Granitic and porphyritio rocks 
abound in the vicinity, and some parts of the 
district produce iron and silver. According 
to the Wan-cban topography, the working of 
silver was discontinued iu the reign of Wan-lih 
(1615) in consequence of imperial prdubition. 
This part of the coast has recently become the 
seat of extensive poppy cultivation. 

SUNGYUMU, Sans., from sung, prep. ; 
and yum, to cease. 

SUNG ZEN, Bubx. Citrus aurBntiam,ZtnM. 

SUNG-YUN, the second Chinese pilgrim 
into India, belongs to the year A. d. 502, but 
his travels were confined to the Kabul valley 
and N. W. Panjab, they are of much less im- 
portance than those of Fa Hian, more especi- 
ally as his journal is particularly meagre in 
geographical notices. — Cunningham’s Ancient 
Geography of India, p. 8. 

SUNHAWA, see Tin. 

SUNISHUNNA, Sans. Achynmthes po- 
lygonoides. 

SUNJIE UJONG, a state, in the interior 
of Malacca. — Beni. As. Soc. Jour,, No. 4 cf 
1856, p. 366. 

SUNJEEVANI, Sans., from sang, prep, 
and jiv, life. 

SUNJIRU, Gdz. Soapstone. 

SUNJOGaTA, daughter of Jye-chand, a 
Rah lor Rajput, the last Hindoo king of Kanouj. 
Her father Jye-chand celebrated the last Raj- 
shahi in India. He did this to soothe his 
vanity which bad been mortified by his rival, 
Pirthi, a Ghohan Rajput and tlie last raja of 
Delhi, assuming empire by performing the 
sacrifice of the Aswamedha. At the Raj- 
shahi, Sunjogata was led forward to select her 
husband from the assembled princes ; but she 
threw the Bar-mala, or marriage garland, over 
the neck of the gold effigy of the absent 
Pirthi-raj. Pirthi-raj hearing of this, he with 
the elite of his warriors, iu A.D. 1175 carried 
her off from Kanouj, in open day. There was 
a desperate running fight for five days all the 
way to Delhi, losing the best of his warriors, 
but he kept his prize and gained immortal 
renown. For a year they lived happily 
together, but on the invasion of Mahomed 
Gori she urged him to battle. As he left she 
exclaimed, “I shall never more see him in 
Yoginipur (Delhi) but in the region of Swer- 
ga,” and her prediction was verified, for he 
was taken captive and slain. She then mounted . 
the funeral pyre, and this is the first authentic 
record of sutteeism. — Cal. Rev. See Chand 
Jye Kesliu, Pirthivi. 

SUNK, Ddk., the Chank shelL 

SUNKAaudBanga, are rivers near Rungloo 
in Sumbulpoor also a nuddynear Bareilly, and 
near Kookroodie in Gangpoor. 
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‘8TJNKAR, a river of Chittagong. 

SUNEEEfiNA, SiiNS., from sang, prc(|>. ; 
and fceerna, thrown about. 

SUNKBANDAN A, Sans., from sang, prep. ; 
and kraudana, to cry- 

SUNKESULU, Tel., or Suukesur, Hind. 
Soonkasiilu wootl. 

SUNKESWARAM,Tel. Poinciaua elata, 
Linn. 

SUNKH, Hind ., the chank-shell, is frequent- 
ly used by devotees ; also as an accompaniment 
to the tumkee. Sometimes they play trios 
and qnartettos on the shells alone. 

SUNKISA. The ruins of Sunkisa (not 
called now Samkassn) can enter into no com- 
parison with those of Canouj, even if we 
include the ancient k’hera of Suraee Uqut’h. 
It is stated as an extraordinary fact that the 
worship of the identical Nnga mentioned by 
Fa Hain is still annually performed : but the 
truth is, that the mound where this worship 
takes place is nothing more than the common 
heap of bricks, or earth, which we see in 
every village, erected for worship during the 
Nag-Pnnchumee. Lieutenant Cunningham is 
probably cotTect in thinking that Sunkisa 
was detroyed in the wars between Prit’hi 
Raj and Jye-chund, but there seems reason to 
conclude that the town must have belonged 
to the latter when it was captured, for it is 
to the east of the Hallee-nuddee, and is fami- 
liarly known as one of the gates of Cunbuj. 
Sunkisa is generally recognized amongst tlie 
learned natives of tiiese provinces, to be the 
site of the Snnkasya of the Ramayana. 

SUNK.TIRU, Hind., Guz. Soapstone. 

SUNKO, see Tin. 

8UNKUB, Gond. Acacia odoratissima. 

SUiNKUTUN, Hind. Symphytum offici- 
nale. 

SUNMIANI, see Kelat; Sind. 

SUNN, Bbng., Hind. 

Ghore sunn, Beng. Crotalsria juncoa, Lat. 

Mmtapat, „ Taag, Mahk. 

Brown nomp, Bkg. W ucko nar, Maleai.. 

Hemp ; Sunn hemp, „ Sana, Sans. 

Gonoanie hemp, ,, Kenna, Singh. 

Baleette ,, ,, *^anapa$ Shanapa, Iau. 

Bombay „ ,, Vuckoo-nar, „ 

Sunn, Guz., Hind. 

The Sunn tibre has become an article of 
extensive export and of growing importance 
in the great agricultural districts to the 
east of the Godaveiy. In Malabar, Canara, 
Dharwar, Mysore, in all the great grain 
countries to the south, and in Khaudeish, the 
quantity grown has more than doubled dur- 
ing the last tea years. In the Koukans, 
its culture has remained stationary if in- 
deed it has not dea’eased. Brahmans and 
the higher classes of cultivators consider 
it beneath them to cultivate sunn, indeed 
thei% is a common belief, that a cow in 


calf, if tied with a rope of sunn will mi»> 
cany. In Guserat, it is often sown for a 
green manure being ploughed into the land 
just after the flower has appeared. Also in 
the collectorate of Broach, it is somewhat 
extensively cultivated on those broken lands 
and edges of ravines which decline from the 
level of the khanuum or black soil to the 
Myhee river. In cleared patches of the difler- 
ent forests which skirt and lie at the foot of the 
ghauts, it is said to be raguiarly cultivated as 
a rotation crop. In Khandeish the Brinjari 
grow it in spaces which they clear near their 
temporary camps in the rainy seasons and 
in the hilly parts of Mysore, large camps of 
the same wandering tribe may be seen with 
their small huts or lightly-stretched tents of 
cloth pitched near the slope of a great river, 
while their cattle are browsing among the 
neighbouring heights, and whole families are 
busied either in attending to the cultivation 
of sunn or in working up such material as 
they have collected from the crop into twine 
and cloth. For the former purpose the hemp 
has to be prepared by a tedious and laborious 
process of beating on a flat stone or wooden 
block, successive blows being dealt by the 
men, each of whom is armed with a heavy 
club. By this means the woody fibre is pret- 
ty effectually got rid of and the article is 
then handed over to the women, boys and 
girls of the company to be by them spun into 
twine on the rude spindle or pirn which they 
always carry with them. It is no uncommon 
thing to see one of their stout wiry and 
bronzed visages — for such they always ap- 
pear in the line of march— stalking along with 
a child ou her back, her eye fixed on the 
movements of the cattle and both her hailds 
employed in mechanically twisting the fibre 
of the twine on this spindle. In districts 
below the ghauts the cultivation of sunn is 
limited to that grown by the wilder moun- 
tain tribes, and the mussulman and hindoo 
fishei'men for their nets. The practice of 
sowing the sunn plaut for the purpose of 
a gi'eeu manure, proves that the natives ap- 
preciate the effect of manures decomposing in 
the soil : the use of liquid manure specially 
carted for the purpose of distribution was 
common in some parts of the country. Dr. 
Wight gave the following as the results of 
his experiments of the strength of fibres: — 

Coir, . . . . . 224 Ibi. 

Fooley Mungee, (Hibiseui canndbiniu) . 290 ,, 
Marool, (Nanwviera leylanica) . . 316 „ 

Colton, (Goitypium herbaceum) . . 346 „ 

Cutthuay nar, {Agave amet'ieana) . . 362 „ 

•lanapa, {Crotalaria juncea). Sunn, hindee . 407 „ 
y Oleum, (Calotropie gigaiUea) . . ■ . 652 ,, 

The prices of the fibre in the interior of 
Bengal ai’e stated at from Bs. 1-8 to Be. 2-8 
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SUNK, 

S r XMuad of 84ib8. : in the interior of the 
adraa temtories at 2«/a maund. In 1844, 
when Fetenhurgh hemp was selling in Eng* 
land at £ 38 per ton, Indian brown hemp 
brought £ 20 ; sunn from £ 16 to £ 19 and 
jute £ 10 to £ 12. In December 1854 Bom- 
ba; hemp was quoted at £ 35, to £ 48, sunn 
£27 to £33„jute £21 to £25 whenPeters- 
burgh hemp was selling at £ 58 to £ 63. 
Crotalariajuncea furnishes the vast proportion 
of the so called hemps exported from India. 
It is cultivated near cities of Oude by 
hundreds of beegahs ; but in the vicinity of 
villages only in small quantities, principally 
for the purpose of making fishing nets. Its 
cultivation could be extended all over Oude, 
but principally where light soil exists. It 
is largely grown all over India for the manu- 
facture of rope, string and ghunny bags, the 
exports from the Madras Presidency was: — 



Sunn, Hemp. 

Sunn, Twine. 

Ghunny Bags. 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

No. 

1850-51 

2,095 

' 1,372 1 

' 58,950 


It is, equal to Petersburgh Hemp, for many 
purposes, and when well prepared will bear 
comparison with fiax. A small quantity of 
Madras hemp, 2 cwt., 3 qrs. and 3 lb, was 
cleaned by Mr. Dixon, at u cost of 6s. \^d. 
This hemp w'as valued, as imported at £ 24 
per ton, and produced 
Clean long fibre, valued at Cwt. qr. lb. 

. £45 per ton ... ... 1 I 7^ 

Clean tow. £ 30 per ton. . . 11 9 

Waste, ... ... 0 0 14^ 


2 3 3 

This hemp when prepared by a Patent 
Liquid, became soft, white and so fine when 
heckled as to bear the closest comparision 
with fiax at £ 80 per ton. It is better than 
any Russian hemp for fine spinning. The 
fibres of the C. juucea, probably form the 
chief part of the product known as Madras 
hemp, with which a small portion of the fibres 
of 0. tenuifolia and C. retu.sa may be mixed. 
The Sunn plant, grows readily and yields on 
an average 700 lbs. per acre, varying from 3 
cwt. to 10 cwt. 

Wuckoo nar, or Wucknoo or Travancore 
flax, is a variety of the Sunn hemp, Crotala- 
ria juucea, occasioned by climate and culture. 
It is exported to England in a state as if it 
had been combed or heckled, prepared for 
spinning.' The fibi’es are brownish in colour’, 
about three to four feet in length, clean and 
shining, and resembling some of the coarser 
kinds of fiax. It is believed it would fetch 
£ 85 a ton as a substitute for flax. In the 
Northern Circars it is sown in October and 
November, about 120 lbs. of seed being allow- 
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ed for the acre, which is covered in with the 
common hindoo harrow. In February and 
March, soon after the flowers drop and before 
the seed is ripe, it is plucked np by the roots 
half dried in the sun ; then tied up in bundles 
and committed to the water where it is steep- 
ed. Cows feed upon it, yield abundance of 
milk ; the plant only bears two or three cut- 
tings. The common process of cleaning, in 
India, is similar to what was formerly em- 
ployed in Britain in cleaning flax ; the stems 
which are about five feet long, are tied in 
bundles, and steeped in water, weighted with 
stones. A few days thereafter, they are beat- 
en, which detaches the integument and 0081*80 
cellular tissue, after which, they are well 
washed in repeated waters, and the individual 
fibres picked out, free of the vegetable,mucooe, 
and otlier impurities. It is then to be well 
beaten on water, to free it from impurities, 
wrung and bung over bamboo frames to di*;. 

Crotalaria juncea of Cuttack, under its local 
synonymes, Chuniput and Chumese, is grown 
in sufliciont quantities to supply its wants, 
and probably more. It requires compara- 
tively but little tillage, and not much after 
tending. The plants, when site and soil 
agree, attain to a height of 8 to 9 feet. 
The fibre is separated by threshing and beat- 
ing, after the plant, which, at the time of 
cutting, is tied into convenient bundles for 
the purpose, has been kept immei’sed in 
water several days. The hemp is bought in 
the bazaar about 7 lbs. per shilling, and rope 
made of it at 5 lbs. weight for a shilling. 
The country paper is made from this article. 

Crotalaria juncea of Lahore, is exten- 
sively cultivated for its fibre, especially near 
rivei's. Sunn prepared for the native market 
cun be obtained at Lahore for 1 41. per ton. 

The Sunn of Saharunpore is the Hibiscus 
cannabinus. — Cat. JSx., 1862 ; Mad. Ex. J. li. 
See Ambaree, China grass,Hemp, JuteorTaag. 

SUNNA, or Sunnat, As. Traditions of 
Mahomed, usage, law of custom. The ti*adi- 
tious consist of predictions and' prophecies, 
which Sprenger considers yrere invented to 
oppose Christians : also, of stories, genii, idols 
and soothsayers invented ' for the heathen 
Arabs ; and, for the Persians, announcements 
as to Chosroes and the East. The traditions 
began to be gathered about forty years after 
Mahomed's death, Abu Horeira (a. h. 58) 
himself a companion of Mahomed collected 
from the lips of eye-witnesses or of those whO' 
had heard, no fewer than 3,500 traditions 
regarding Mahomed. The fathera of tradi- 
tion ara called Sheikh. — Burton’s Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, Vol. ii, p. 109. 

SUNNA MUEKl, Cassia officinalis, Gmrt., 
Bogle, 
a 
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P StJNNAM, Lep. Alums fiilgww, F, €Wo, 
Fbf^ Hard. 

SUNNAM, Tbi. Quicklime. 

SUNNA NESEDU, Tm. Eugenia jambolana. 

SUNNI, His D., a cap or butt on the pole of 
a cart, holding the yoke beam. 

SUNNI, a sect of mahomedans nrho regard 
the Soonat, or account of the actions and 
traditions of Mahomed as of equal value to 
the Koran. The sunni mahomedan sectarians 
also follow his four successors, Umar, Abu 
Bakr,‘tj8man and Ali. The mahomedan re- 
ligionists are, however, of two great sects, 
the sunni and shiah, the former being in 
India, Turkestan, Turkey and Arabia while 
the shiah are most numerous in Persia. The 
sunni hold amongst other points, the suc- 
cession to the khalifat to have followed in 
the line of Mahomed, Abu Bakr, Oomar, 
Usman and All ; the shiah sect, on the other 
hand, maintaining Ali to have and by right 
succeeded his cousin and father-in-law Ma- 
homed. There are other points on which 
their sectarian differences turn but small 
numbers of the shiah religionists, in several 
parts of Asia as in the west of India, believe 
in incarnations of Ali, and of these the Ismaili 
body may be instanced. The mahomedans of 
India, of these two great religious sects worship 
- apart ; but amongst both sects are to be found, 
mixed together, the people of the various 
national or ancestral tribes, Syed, Shaikh, 
Persian, Indian, Moghul, Pathan, into which 
the mahomedans are found arranged, and 
as in some Christian countries the sons 
will be found as sunni and the daughters 
shiah. The sunni are occasionally styled 
Ohaivyari, as recognizing Abu Bakr, Oomar, 
Usman and Ali to have been the first 
four khalifs. The shiah are styled the 
Teen-yari, amongst the sunni in the south 
of India the Maharrum is a period of extra- 
vagant amusement, in which many non-Aryan 
and many hindoo races join. The sunni, by far 
the majority, at this period grossly outrage 
the grief of the shiah sect and scandalize 
the learned and devout. — Wils. Gloss. See 
Aimak, Brahui, K^ar, Kashmir, Kazzilbash. 

'SUNNOO, see Kush or Cush. 
SUNNU,Hind. Amygdalus persicn,Fraxi- 
nus floribunda. 

6UNNUB, Tah. Crotalaria juncea, Ztfin. 
SUN'PEL KURA, Tei.. Portulaca qua- 
drifida, Linn. 

SUN-PUTTA, Cash. Tobacco. 

8UNRI, a generic title, includes the 
Balwar, t^ich ia also made to include Gurar, 
a Baniya and not a Snnri. It is curious that 
the Snnri, though necessarily impure from 
their occupation, frequently style themselves 
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Sndras, especially those who have adopted 
agriculture as a pursuit.— Ca/. Jf2ev., No. IIO. 
SUN ROSE, Helianthemum. 

SUNSING, see Tin. 

SUNTAN, Hind. Circumcision. 
SUNTANG, see Kyans. 

SUNTHI, Sans., Can. Ginger. 

SUNUD, a grant, a title-deed, Ac. 
SUNURIJ, Tel. Ochna squarrosa. 
SUNURISWABA, the capital of Langala, 
probably only the name of a temple. 

SUNWAR, a Bhot ? tribe in the north- 
west of Nepal. 

SUNYABAD, see Hindoo. 

SUNYASEE, Sans., from sang, prep., and 
nyasa, to renounce, a hindoo devotee. Some of 
the Bunyasee besmear tbeii” faces with ashes. 
The Jews, as an act of mourning, used to 
cover themselves with ashes ; and tlie sun- 
yasee do it as an act of mollification. Per- 
sons, who seek concealment, often assume, for 
a time, the appearance of sunyasees. 

SUP, Hind. A winnow. 

SUPALU, Hind. Delphinium brunonia- 
num. 

SUPAM, Sans. Pulse. 

SUPARA SHAVAKA, Sans. Thespesia 
populnea, Lam. 

SUPARl, Guz., Hind, Betel-nut. Nut 
of Areca catechu. 

SUPARI-AM or Supri-am, or Safri-am, 
HiNt). Psidium pyriferum. 

SUPERSTITIONS. Amongst hindoos, 
the left side is the lucky side in a woman, 
the right in a man. The purport of the 
palpitations of the eyes, or throbbing of 
the eye balls, seems to have been simi- 
larly understood by the Greeks. The 
powder of white mustard is applied to the 
top of the head and forehead and other 
parts of a new born child as a protection 
against evil spirits. A mixture of the same 
with oil and rice is scattered about to every 
quarter upon the commencement of a sacri- 
fice to keep off ghosts and fiends. The hin- 
doos stain a new cloth with turmeric to keep 
off demons and disease. Amongst the aven^ 
ing scourges sent direct from the gods, 
the Singhalese regard both the ravages of 
the leopard, and the visitation of the small- 
pox. The latter they call “ maha ledda,” the 
great sickness ; and they look upon it as a 
special manifestation of devi. They say, the 
displeasure of the gods and the attraction (ff 
the cheetahs to the bed of the sufferer they at- 
tribute to the same indignant agency. A few 
years ago, the capua or demon priest of a ** de- 
wale,’ at Oggatbodda, a village near Caltura, 
when Buffering under small-pox was devoui*e<l 
by a cheetah, and his fate was regarded by 
those of an opposite faith as a special ^gmoai 
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flrom Wren. Such is the awe inspired by 
this lielief in connection with the small-pox, 
that a person afflicted with it is always ap- 
proached as one in immediate communication 
with the deity ; his attendants addi'ess him 
as “ my lord,” and “ your lordship,” and ex- 
haust on him the whole series of honorific 
epithets in which their language abounds for 
approaching personages of the most exalted 
rank. At evening and morning, a lamp is 
lighted before him and invoked with prayers 
to protect his family from the dire calamity 
which lias befallen himself. And after liKs 
recovery, his former associates refrain fi-om 
communication with him until a ceremony 
shall have been performed by the capua, call- 
ed awasara-pandema, or “ the offering of 
lights for permission,” the object of which is 
to entreat ficrmission of the deity to regard 
him as fi'eed from the divine displeasure, 
witli liberty to his friends to renew their in- 
tercourse as before. — Ilivd. Thent., Vol. ii, 
pp. 15, 113 ; Tennenis Sketches of the Nat. 
Hist., p. 28. 

SUPEARF, Duk. Areca catechu. 

SUPERB LILY, Gloriosa superlm. 

SUPEDA, Hind. Populus ciliata. 

SUPHURA KUMRA,Beng. Cucurbita 
maxima, Duch., W. ^ A. Cucurbita melope- 
po. Vegetable marrow. 

SUPLAD, Hind. Baliospermnm indicum. 

SUPRA of Trans-Indus, Malva parvifoliu, 
Linn. 

SUPTA, or Sapta, Sans. Seven ; hence 

SUPTARSHEE, Sans., from sapta, seven, 
and rishi, a sage. 

SUPTA-SIND’HU, or Hapta Hindu, the 
Panjab, seven rivers. 

SUPTASHWA, Sans., from sapta, seven, 
and ashwa, a horse. 

SUPTASWARA, Sans., from sapta, seven, 
and swura, sound. 

SUR, built on the ruins of Tyre, has a 
population of about 5,000. 

SUB, Due. Sus scrofu, Linn. Sus indi- 
cus, Schinz., the hog. 

SUR, a Sind gi-ass, perhaps Arundo 
kurku : its flower stalks are beaten into firm 
fibres called Moonyah, fi’ora which string or 
twine is fabricated. 

SUR, Bus. Cheese. 

SUR, a * tone’ in music. A melody, a tune. 

SURA, of Sutlej, Hyosciamus niger, Linn. 

SURA, also Tadi, Sans. Toddy. 

SURA, a tyrannical giant, slain by Subh- 
ramanya. See Asura, Kurma. 

SURA, Hind. Hioscyamus niger. 

SURA, chieftain of the Yadava, father of 
t^asudeva and Kuuti. 

SURA, Sans. Airack. 

SURA. Benign spirits governed by Indra, 


SUBAJ-XT]>>DOWLAH. 

harboured about the North Pole, who with 
the Asuri churned the ocean, and extracted 
the Amrita or water of immortality, pending 
which a furious war broke out among them 
in which Vishnu took a part, as weU as Surya 
and Chandra, who were the occasion that 
Rahu’shead was severed from its trunk by the 
irresistible operation of Vishnu’s chacra ; alt 
which allegories figure an eclipse of the sun, 
which occurred near the moon’s ascending 
node. See Devata and Asura. 

SURA, Abab. a chapter of the Koran of 
Mahomed. The scattered Sura were collect- 
ed by Zeid, and these Europeans call the 
Koran. Mahomedans call it the Word of 
God, Kalam Uiluh also Korau-i-Sharif, the 
holy Koran. 

SUHABHI, a cow obtained as one of the 
fourteen products from cbuniing the ocean. 
See Cow, Hindoo, Knrma, Lakshmr, Sacrifice. 

SURABIII MANU, Tei.. A tree grow- 
ing in the Nngaii Hills. Literally full of milk. 

SUR AGIlZAl, Hind. Gymnosporia spi- 
nosa. Red thorn, in Pashtu, Celastrus parvi- 
flora. 

SURAIII, Hind. A long-necked water 
goglot. 

SURxVI,Hind., of KumaoDjCupressus toiti- 
losa, twisted cypress. 

SUHAJ-UD-DOWLAH. Calcutta was 
attacked by the nawab Suraj-ud-Dowlah on 
the 18th June 1756, and captured on the 5lh 
August. 

In 1756, Suraj-ud-Dowlah became snbadar 
of Bengal. He had previously manifested 
aversion to the English. The governor of 
Calcutta having refused to deliver up one of 
the principal officers of finance under the na- 
bob’s late uncle, the governor ofDacca, whom 
the nabob had j-esolved to plunder, Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah attacked Calcutta. One hundred and 
forty-six British fell into his hands and were 
thrust into a guard-room, since called ‘ the 
Black Hole,’ where all save twenty-three 
perished in the night. On 22nd January 
1752 Calcutta was re-taken by n force which 
bad been de.spatched from Madras under 
Clive and Admiral Watson, and on the 4lh 
of February the nabob’s array was surprised 
and defeated by Clive. Overtures were then 
made by the nabob, and on the 9th rebruaiy 
1752 a treaty was concluded, by which the 
nabob agreed not to molest the Company iu 
the enjoyment of their privileges, to permit 
all goods belonging to the Company to pass 
freely by laud or water without paying any 
duties or fees, to restore the factories and 
plundered property, to permit the Company; 
to fortify Calcutta and to establish a mint. 
Tlireo days after a contract with the nabobs 
offensive and defensive was signed. War 
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Mving broken out between France and Eng- 
ird, Clive attacked the settlement of Chan> 
dwnagore^ but Suraj-ud-Dowlab furnished the 
^^nch with arms and mone^, and was pre- 
paring to make common cause against the 
British. At this juncture a confederacy was 
formed among Sung-ud-Dowlah’s chief offi- 
cers to depose him. The British joined this 
confederacy and concluded a treaty with 
Meer Jaffir Ali Khan, and at the battle of 
Plassey, which was fought on the 23rd June 
1757, the power of Suraj-ud-Dowlah was 
completely broken and Jaffir Ali was installed 
by Clive as subadar of Bengal. 

SUBAJ MUKHI, Hmn. Helianthus an- 
nnus. 

SUBAEHAOBAH, Hind., Pdshiu. Red 
ochre. 

SURAEKA, Hind. Atriplex hortensis. 

SURAL, Hind. Pueraria tuberosa. 

SURA-LOCA, the abode of heroes, the 
Valhalla of the Rajput mythology, literally, 
the sun-place. 

SURALATIGE, Tjbl. Ventilago maderas- 
patana, G<xrt. 

SURA MIN SEPPUTTE, Tam. Shark’s 
fins. 

SUBANA, Sans. Tacca pinnatifida. 

SURAN, Hind. Amorphophallus campa- 
nulatus. 

SURAN, see Jell. 

SURAN GRU, Hind. Acacia stipulata. 

SURANJAN, also Suranjan-talk, Arab., 
Hind., Peus. Colchicum autumnale, Linn. 

SURA PADI, Tel. Leea hirta. Banks. 

SURA-PEOH, Hind. Fishbone. 

SURA PONNA, Tel. Barringtonia spe- 
ciosa, /2.IP'.,alsoCaly6accion lougifolia, R.W. 

StJRAPUBA, in Kashmir, the modera 
Sapur. 

SURARI, Hind. Heleropogon contortus. 

SURAS ARUNI, Hind. Melauthesa i*ham- 
noides, Retz. 

SURASENI : with Mathura, as a centre 
and a radius of eighty miles, describe a circle : 
all within it is Vrij, which was the seat of 
whatever was refined in hindooism, and whose 
language, the Vrij-basha, was the purest dia- 
lect of India. Vrij is tantamount to the laud 
of the Suraseui, derived from Sursen, the an- 
cestor of Krishna, whose capital, Surpuri, is 
about fifty miles south of Mathura on the Ya- 
muna (Jumna). The remains of this day are 
called Surpuri. The province of the Suraseni, 
or Saraseni, is defined by Menu, and particu- 
ly mentioned by the historians of Alexander. 
In the civil war of his kinsmen, the Kuru 
and Paudu, when he sided with the latter, 
and shared their exile, he had thrown aside 
his Apollonic character of Murali, where, by 
the sounds of his pipe (murali) he captivated 


I the sh^herdesses as he attended the kfne in 
I the pastoral Surasen, and had assumed that 
of Chacradhari, or wielder of the discus, the 
most ancient weapon of this Indo-Getio race. 

SURASHTRA, a province in West India, 
now Surath, or Gujerat, the same as Balabhi. 

SURASWATI, the sakti or wife of Brah- 
ma, and the goddess of learning. 

SURAT, L. 21* 6', L. 72* 57', inKandeish, 
a largo place on the left bank of the Tapti. 
Level of the railway 80 feet. Ham. The 
city of Surat is agreeably situated on thp 
river Tnpti, near its mouth a wide and 
pleasant stream, cooled by the fresh breezes 
of the Indian ocean. It was here where the 
East India Company formed tlieir first mer- 
cantile establishment. Its population is up- 
wards of a hundred thousand. It has a pinjra 
pol, or hospital for animals. A great fire oc- 
curred at this place, 24th April 1837. It was 
ceded on the 13th May 1800. — Fostan’s West- 
ern India, Vol. i, p. 297. See Kissa-i- 
sanjan, Korambar, Mahratta governments, 
Parvati, Saurushtra, Sevaji. 

SURAT DOVE and Asiatic pigeon are the 
Turtur suratensis et humilis. 

SURATI PETTE TIGE, or Surala tige, 
Tel. Ventilago maderaspatana, Gcsrt. 

SURB, Pers. Lead. 

SURBA-<TAYA, Bbng. Canna indica, Linn. 
Indian-shot. 

SUBBURAH, Hind., stewai'ds at an en- 
tertainment. 

SUllBUTEE and Surbund, Hind., see 
Cotton manufactures. 

SURCH, Hind., of Sutlej, the fruit of Hip- 
pophae salicifolia, buckthorn. 

SURCHI, Hind. Oxalis corniculata. 

SURDE, or Surdy Islands, is in about lat. 
5* 56' N., on the north side of the Persian 
gulf. 

SURDHARI, (music)— ghor. 

SURE-BAY-TUN, tune-bay-sur. Hind. 
Mohurrum fuqeer. 

SUREN of Java, the tuna tree of Bengal, 
of which the wood is very light, stronger and 
more durable than all other kinds of similar 
weight produced on the island : as the grain 
is not fine, it is not employed in making fur- 
niture, but it is useful for chests, trunks, car- 
riages, &c. ; its colour is red, and 'its odour 
somewhat resembling that of the cedar. Its 
weight is probably inferior to that of the 
larch. 

SUBGA, in the Himalaya, a light wooden 
bridge with long straight timber. 

SURGANCH, Hind. Bubus lasiocarpus. 

SURGEON’S AGARIC, 'Amadou. 

SUB-GUROH, Hind., a leader of a troop 
of fuqeers. ~ . 

SURGUTSCH, Bus. Sealing wax. 
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STJBI, a town 109 miles from Calcutta in 
Birbboom.' See Khutri. 

STJBI, The husks or skins of pulse, 
mash, &c., which come off when it is split 
into dal. 

SURIA-KHAB, Guz., Hmn.? Saltpetre. 

SURIA.EHAB.KA-TEL, Hind. Nitric 
acid, 

SURIALA, Panj. Heteropogon coutor-j 
tus, R. ^ S. 

SUBIAM, Lbp. Lutra leptonyx, Horsf,, 
Ely. ClAwless otter. 

SUEIA MUKHI, Helianthus annuus, 
Linn., Roxb. Sun-face. 

SURIGAO ISLANDS, form a compact 
chain stretching from the north-east part of 
Mindanao, in a northerly direction. 

SUBI KANDA, Tel. Arum orixensia, 
Roxb. Typhonium orixense, Schott. 

SURIN, Hind. Arum curvatum. 

SURINGA, of Bombay ? Calysaccion 
longifolia, Roxb., Wight. 

. StJBINJAN, Hind. Colchicum illyricum. 

SURINJAN SHIRIN, Pers. See Hcr- 
modactyl. 

SURINJAN TALKH, Pees. See Col- 
chienm. 

SURISHA, Beng. Bengal mustard, Sina- 
pis dichotoma. 

SURIT-KAYA, Tel. Mucuna enpitata- 
W. 4" A. 786. Carpopogon cap, B. iii, 284, 
Dolichos suruta, Heyne, 55. The same name 
is applied to M. nivea. 

SURIYA, Singh. Thespesia populnea. 

SURJ, Brno., Hind. Shorea robusta. 

SURJA VANSA RAJA, see Orissa. 

SURJ AN of Multan. A tool used in 
enamelling. 

SUR JO KANI, SiNDi. A reed, one of the 
Graminacea;. See Sur. 

SURJ 00, a river near Sekrora in Oudh, 
near Gunglee Hath and Uetan in Almorah, 
also a river at Mhow. 

SURJU, Beng. Shal tree, Shorea robusta. 

SURKACHUP, Hind. Ribes grossularia. 

SUR-KAENA, Hind., to tune an instru- i 
ment. j 

SURKA VASUKA, Hind. Justicia picta. 

SUBKHA, Hind. A quality of charras or 
hemp plant resin. 

STOKHI, Hind. Pounded brick or pottery, 
used when ground flue to mix with building 
mortar ; pottery and bricks when broken, 
furnish a material for road-making, or ground 
into powder form the ‘ surkhi’ used to mix 
with lime for building purposes. 

SURKII KHAMBAR, see Kaffir. 

SURKH RUD, see Jellalabad. 

SUR KI CHARBI, Hind. Hog’s lard. 

SURKH RANG, Hind. Red or crimson 
colour. 
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SUliLA TIGE, Tel. Ventilago made; 
raspatana. 

SURLI, Tel. Dalbergia seandens. Syn. of 
Brachypternm seandens, B. Benth. 

SURMA, Hind. Antimony ore, often con- 
founded with lead ore. 

SUBMA. The valley of the Surma river 
is separated from that of Munipur by a 
meridional range of moderate elevation, which 
is continued to the southward, and sepa- 
rates Tippera, Chittagong and Arracan from 
the kingdom of Ava. Blue Mountain, which' 
lies nearly due west of Chittagong, is said 
to attain the considerable eldvation of 8,000' 
feet, and a peak on the same range forty 
miles to the south-west, in lat. 22, is ele- 
vated according to Wilcox’s map, 3,100 
feet. Sitakund, thii'ty miles north of Chit- 
tagong, has an elevation of 1,140 feet. The 
provinces of Tippera and Chittagong are 
throughout hilly. The rain-fall during the 
monsoon is about the same as in Bengal, at 
least on the sea-coast and in its immediate 
vicinity, averaging 86 inches annually at 
Chittagong ; ou the higher ranges in the in- 
terior it is probably much more considerable. 

SURMADAN, Hind., a small toilet box, 
for holding antimony powder, used as a cos- 
metic. 

SURMA-I-KANDAHARI. Galena from 
Kandahar, 

Surma phari. lit. hill antimony. 

Surma safed, is Iceland spar. Antimony oc- 
curs in various parts of the Punjab as a 
black ore of antimony. In composition it 
is a ter-sulphide, and called “ suima.” Ma- 
homedans have a notion that the finest 
kind of surma comes from Arabia in the 
hills of Sinai, &c. The tradition is, that 
when Moses was in the mount, he asked 
that the glory of the Almighty might be 
shown him ; he was answered that his mortal 
sight could not bear the glory, but through a 
chink of the rock a ray of the light was 
allowed to full on him, and the rock on which 
the ray fell became melted into antimony. 

SURMA-ISFAHANI, Hind. Glistening 
hsematite, a kind of iron ore, eironeonsly 
called antimony of Ispahan by natives, ditto, 
used by men for staining the eyelids. Galena 
is sold for it in the bazaars, women use kohl. 

SURMA-SAFED, Iceland spar, found in 
rocks in Kabul, is extracted and broken into 
crysiallino fragments, more or loss opaque. 
It is employed by the natives as an as- 
tringent in ophthalmia, gonorrhoea, and 
other flaxes, in doses, internally, of 70 grains, 
and also externally as a local application 
It is called Surma safed, or white anti- 
mony, from being thought to be sim ilar to 
black antimony, the common tersulphide of 
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UMEtaetal. Price 3rf. per lb . — Loeai Com- 
• mitiee, Cuttack. 

SUBMAI, Bang, Hiko. Deep blue-black, 
indigo. 

SUBME-KA-KALM, Hikd. Blacklead 
pencils. 

SUBMI, Hind. Inferior antimonf ore ; 
also sulphide of zinc. 

SUBNA GHETTU, or Sarva chettu, Tel. 
Casuarina muricata. 

SUBNUREA is an abbreviation of Surjoo- 
pai^ or people living in Sunar, t. e., the 
other side of the Sorjoo, or Gogra. The tra- 
ditions of the peninsula relate that Parasura- 
lua stood on the promontory of Dili, compel- 
led the ocean to retire and shot his arrow over 
the site of Kerala or Malabar and presented 
the new territory to the colonists whom he 
invited from the north and thus, to the pre- 
sent day the brahmins of Malabar and Canara 
are mostly of the five northern nations. — 
Elliot. 

SUBNA, Hind., a pipe or clarionet. 

SURO, Jav. Betel leaf. 

SUROD, Hind., a kind of guitar or 
seetar, having catgut or silk strings. 

SUROTUN, a festival. 

SURPA, Mahb. Memecylon ramifiorum, 
Lam. 

SURPA-CHITRA, Sans. See Kalan. 

SUBPANKA, Beng. Tephrosia pur- 
purea. 

SURPAYCH, or Sur-pcch. Hind. A 
head ornament. 

SURPAGNA, Sans., from sarpa, a ser- 
pent, and han, to destroy. 

SURPHUNKHA,Bbno.,Hind. Tephrosia 
purpurea, Calophyllum iuophyllum. 

SURPOSH, Hind., dish covers. 

SURPUN-KA-PIIUL, Hind. Flowers of 
Calophyllum inophyllum. 

SURPUN KA TEL. Hind. Oil of Calo- 
pbyllum inophyllum, Linn. 

SDRRENDHOOL, u wood of Nepaul. 
See Bechia cori. 

SURS, or Sum, Hind. Euphorbia roy- 
leana. 

SUBU, see India. 

SUBSA, a river in the Hindoor rajah’s 
territory, in the Umballa circle. 

SURSAVA NUNA, Tel. Oil of Sinapis 
alba. Mustard oil. See Oil. 

8URSI or San'aska, Tel., Guz., Hind. 
Rape oil. 

SURSI, or Surrus, Guz., Hind. Rape 
leed. 

SURSINJLI, Hind. Cratsegus oxyacan- 
tiia. 

SURSON, Hind., a variety of mustard 
seed. 

SURSIJTTEE, a nver running in the 
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Umballah district of the N. W. Provlures 
near Umballah and in Ajmir near Sidowrah 
in Umballah. 

SURU. The Sum glacier terminates ab- 
ruptly in a vaulted cavern, front which the 
Sind or Wurdwun river takes its rise. — 
Adams. 

SUBUJ, Hind. The Sun. See Eol. Su- 
lya. Sun. 

SURUKH-KANEL, Hind. Ncrium coc- 
cineum. 

SURUL, Hind. Pinns longifolia. 

SURUM ? Arum esculentum. 

SURUS or sarras, Ddk. Cupressus glau- 
ca, also Cupressus sempervirens. Evergreen 
Cypress. 

SURV or Shajr-ul-IIyat, the Tree of Life, 
Hind., Peks. Cupressus sempervirens. 

SURVEYS IN INDIA. Mr. Clement 
Markham produced a valuable memoir on 
a very interesting featum of Indian ad- 
ministration, namely, “Indian Surveys.” In 
bringing together “ a complete record” of the 
work done by ofiicers of the old Indian Navy, 
of the Indian Engineers, Staff Corps, and 
Civil Service, the author has made good use 
of a vast body of precious materials, which 
attest the diligence and the scientific skill of 
those to whom the Indian government has 
been indebted for Uie large results present- 
ed in Mr. Markham’s goodly volume. In 
this “ Memoir” the progress of Indian sur- 
veying is carefully traced, from the first re- 
searches made by officers of the Bombay 
Marines in the beginning of the 17th century, 
down to the great trigonometrical surveys of 
Everest, Waugh, and Walker. Due space is 
accorded to the achievements of Colonel 
Thuillier, who pressed forward the revenue 
and topographical surveys of the last twenty 
years. The progress of geological research 
under Lamhton and his able successors is full 
and clearly described ; nor does the author 
fail to do justice to tlie labours of English 
archseologists in India, since the firat forma- 
tion of the Asiatic Society under Sir William 
Jones followed up by the patient researches 
of Colonel Mackenzie, James Prinsep, Sir 
Walter Elliot, General Cunningham, Major 
Kittoe, and Mr. James Fergussou. Due no- 
tice is also taken of those who, like tlie 
Messrs. Schlagintweit, have distinguished 
themselves in the field of Indian meteorology. 
There is an interesting chapter on Indian 
astronomers, and physical geography is 
bandied at some lengtli. In a period of 30 
years with but very few parties at the com- 
mencement and only increasing very gradual- 
ly 160,000 square miles of country, an area 
considerably larger than the whole of . the 
British islands, was completed and map- 
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))ed by one branch of the department alone 
at a cost of not more than 32 shiliings 
and S pence per mile ; whilst the revenue 
surveys likewise yielded excellent topo> 
grapical maps on a similar scale of 364,000 
square miles of countiy between the years 
1846 and 1866 or during Colonel Tliuillier’s 
incumbency and superintendence of the opein- 
tions at a mean average cost of 50 shillings 
and 8 pence per square mile. The combined 
results from tlie large area of 524,000 square 
miles or upwards of four times that of Great 
Britain executed at a total cost of Rs. 
1^25,00,000 (one hundred and twenty-6ve 
lakhs), yielding a mean average rate of 47 
shillings and 3 pence. — Ann, Jnd. Adm, Vol. 
xii, p. 81 ; Home News. 

SURVA-BHOOTA-KSHAYA, Sans. 
From sarva, all, bhoota, souls, and kshee, a 

SURVVA-DAKSHINA , Sans. From surv- 
vu, all, and dakshina, a fee at dismission. 

SURVVA-MANGTJLA, Sans. From sar- 
va, all, and mangala, i^ood. 

SURWUL, also Surwulla, Hind. Andro- 
pogon aciculatus. 

SURYA, the sun worshipped by the hin- 
doos, in the Rig Veda, 1,115, 1 is Surya 
atma jngatas tashthusas’ cha, the sun is the 
soul of all that moves and rests. Suiya, or 
the Sun, called also Savitra, Mitra, Arya- 
man and other names, was a vedic god, who 
continues to be worshipped down to the 
present day,- by hindoos and Zornstriaus. 
The solar race of Kshetryas who appear in the 
Ramayaua, derive their origin from the sun : 
but, in the higher spirit, the sun is re- 
garded as divine, as pervading all things, as 
the soul of the world and supporter of the 
universe. In a verse of the Rig Veda (iii, 62 
r. 10) this idea is supposed to bo indicated. 
It is O’m 1 Bhurbhuva suvaha, O’m ! Tatsa 
vit’hru varennyam. B’hargo devnssya dhimahi 
dhiyo yona ha pracho dayath : O’m 1 earth, air, 
heaven. O’m ! let us meditate on the supreme 
splendour of the divine sun. May he illumi* 
nate our minds. And, at tlie present day, 
the enlightened brahmins regard this verse as 
an invocation to the several deities who are 
implored by the worshipper to aid bis intellect 
in the apprehension and adoration of God. In 
connection with the sun as a hindoo deity, are 
the 12 Aditya, sons of Aditi, the universe. 
In the later Vedic age, they were identified 
with 12 signs of the zodiac, or tlie sun iu its 
twelve successive signs. 

Soma, also Chandra, the moon, is chiefly 
celebrated in the Vedas in connection with 
the soma plant, but in the Mahabharata is 
the mythical progenitor of the great lunar 
race of Bbarata. . The Aswini, apparently a 
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personification of light and moisture, as sons 
of the sun, also as the sun’s rays, are noticed 
as the physicians of the gods. They are de- 
scribed as young and handsome and riding on 
horses. Voyu or the air, and the maruts or 
winds are personified and invoked. The maruts 
are depicted as roaring amongst the forests : 
compared to youthful warriors bearing lances 
on their shoulders ; delighting in the soma 
juice like ludra, and like him, the bestowers 
of benefits on their worshippers. Ushas or 
the dawn, the early morning, the first pale 
flush of light, is comparted to a mother 
awakening her children, to a lovely maiden 
awakening a sleeping world : to a young 
married maiden, “ like a youthful bride before 
her husband, thou uncoverest thy bosom with 
a smile.” Asa goddess, she is styled the (Rig 
Veda, i, 123, v. 2) mighty, the giver of light ; 
from on high she beholds all things ; ever 
youthful, ever reviving, she comes forth to 
the invocation. Indra, according to Bunsen, 
(iii, 587, 8, iv. 459), is the prototype of Zeus, 
and was a pei'sonificatiou of Ether, Soma was 
offered to him in sacrifice. .v 

Bamesa, chief of the Surya, or sun-bom 
race, was king of the city designated from hia 
mother, Cushali, of which Ayodhia was the 
capital. His sons were Lava and Cush, who 
oi'iginnted the two races. Was then Cu- 
shali the mother of Bamesa, a native of 
Ethiopia, or Cushn-dwipa, ‘the land of- 
Cush ?’ Rama and Krishna are both painted 
blue (nila), holding the lotus, emblematic of 
the Nile. Their names are often identified. 
Ram-Krishna, the bird-headed divinity, is 
painted as the messenger of each, and the 
historians of both were contempoi'aries. That 
both were real princes there is nodoubt, though 
Krishna assumed to be an incarnation of Vish- 
nu, as Rama was of the sun. Of Rama’s family 
was Trisaukha, mother of the great apostle 
of Buddha, whose symbol was the serpent. 

Sun-worship still prevails eveiywhere 
throughout Orissa, 

The sun-temple at Kanarak, nineteen miles 
N. W. of Jaganat’h or Juggernat’b, looks 
down upon the sea. Sculptures in high re- 
lief, but of an indecent character, cover the 
exterior walls and bear witness to an age 
when hindoo artists worked from nature. 
The nymphs are beautifully shaped women 
in luscious attitudes. Each architrave has as 
usual the Nava-Graha, or nine biahminical 
planets very finely sculptured in alto-relievo* 
Five of them are well proportioned men with 
mild and pleasing countenances, crowned with 
high-pointed caps, and seated cross-legged on 
the lotus engaged in religious meditation. 
The form of the planet which presides over 
Thursday, (Vribaspati or Jupiter) is disUn- 
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gaitlh^ from the other by a flowing majestic 
tNMird. Friday or Venus, is a youthful 
woman, with a plump well rounded figure. 
Ketu, the descending node, is a Triton, whose 
bc(dy ends in the tail of a fish or dragon ; and 
Baliu or the ascending node, a monster, all 
head and shoulders, with a grinning grotesque 
countenance, frizzly hair, dressed like a full- 
blown wig, and one immense canine tooth 
projecting from the upper jaw. In one hand, 
he holds a hatchet, and in the other a . frag* 
ment of the moon. At Jajpur, also in Orissa, 
is a figure on the wall of a temple, of the sun- 
god, with his seven horse chariot and a colony of 
sun-worshippers continues to keep alive the 
sacred fire in a neighbouring grove. Through- 1 
out India, the stricter vaishnava sectarians, 
refrain from animal food on the first day of 
the week, which bears the name of Sunday. 
Babi-var or Kavi-var, as in Great Britain, 
South of Orissa, sun-worshippers, are a class 
of brahmins ; the highlanders on the N. W. 
of Orissa will not break their fast till they 
catch a clear view of the sun, and sun-worship 
still continues amongst wild races of the 
central plateau of India. 

Surya, the Suu,in hindoo mythology, is a god. 
This deity was the sou of Kasyapa and, 
Aditi, and, from his mother, is called Aditya. 
He is pictured of a deep golden complexion, 
with his head encircled by golden rays of 
glory. He has sometimes four, and at others 
two, arms ; holding a lotus in one of his 
hands, and sometimes the chakra or wheel 
in another; standing or sitting on a lotus 
pedestal, or seated in his spleudid car with one 
wheel, drawn by a seven-headed horse of an 
emerald colour, or the seven coursers green of 
the sun. Surya is the personification of that 
luminary, the orb of light and heat. The my- 
thology of the east confirms the opinion that 
the triple divinity of the hindoos was origi- 
nally no more than a personification of the 
sun, .whom they call Tritanu, or three-bodied, 
in his triple capacity of producing forms by 
his genial heat, preserving them by his light, 
or destroying them by the concentrated force 
of his igneous matter : this, with the wilder 
conceit of a female power united with the 
godhead, and ruling nature by his authority, 
will account for nearly the whole system of 
E g yptian, Indian and Grecian polytheism, 
distinguished from the sublime theology of 
the philosophers, whose understandings were 
too strong to admit the popular belief, but 
whose influence was too weak to reform it. 
Sif William Jones in a hymn has endeavoured 
to convey the hindoo views of the Sun’s posi- 
tion amongst their other gods. 

' Lord of the lotus, father, friend and king, 

Sniya, thy powers 1 sing: 
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Ihy mtbstanee, In^ with his heavenly bands, 

Nor sings, nor understands; 

Kor e’en the Vedas thee to-man explain 
Thy mystic orb trifonn, tho’ Brahma tnn’d the strain. 
** First o’er blue hUls appear. 

With many an ^te hoof, 

And pasterns fring’d, seven coursers green ; 

Nor boasts yon arched woof. 

That rirds the show’ry sphere, 

Such ueav’n-spnn threads of colour’d light serene. 

As tinge the reins which Aran guides-^ 

Glowing with immortal grace, 

Toung Aron, loveliest of Vinstisn race; 

Though younger be, whom Madhava bestrides. 

When high on eagle-plumes he rides. 

But, Oh ! what pencil of a living star 
Could paint that gorgeous car. 

In which, as in an ark, supremely bright 
The lord of boundless light, 

Ascending calm o’er the empyrean sails, 

And with ten thousand beams his awful beauty veils T’ 

The mystic orb triform alludes to the omni- 
potent and incomprehensible power repre- 
sented by tho triple divinity of the hindboa. 
The flower of the lotus is said to expand its 
leaves on the rising of the sun and to close 
them when it sets. The Aswini kumara, the 
twins of the hindoo zodiac, are called tho 
children of Surya, from Aswini, a form of 
Parvati in the shape of a mare, into whose 
nostrils Surya breathed, and thus impregnated 
her with sun-beams and gave birth to the As- 
wini. Surya is, by some writers, called tho 
regent of tho south-west. He presides over 
Aditwar, or Sunday from Adit, the first, and 
War, day. Surya has various names. In the 
Gaotri he is called Savitri, as the symbol of the 
splendour of the supreme ruler, or the creator 
of the universe. Prabha, or brightness, is the 
consort or sacti of Surya. She is also Chaya, 
or shade, which form she assumed in conse- 
quence of not being able to endure the inten- 
sity of the splendour of her lord. The 
Snuria sect of hindoos derive their name 
from the radiunco of their deity, “soor, 
bright.” Ho is, in his mortal form, the 
progenitor of the two great Khetri tribes, 
the Suryabansa and Cbandrabansa, the de- 
scendants of which are termed the child- 
ren of the sun and moon. lu the centre of pic- 
tures, Surya is represented standing on a lotus 
pedestal, and holding in each hand a richly 
sculptured lotus sceptre. His mughut or cap^ 
ear-rings, dress and ornaments are equally 
ricli. Before him stands, also on a pedestal, 
a handsomely formed female, Prabha or bright- 
ness, his consort or sacti. At her feet, and in 
the front of the pedestal, is the legless Arun, 
holding “ the heaven-spun reins” in one hand, 
and a whip in the other, guiding the seven 
coursers of the sun which are represented on 
the socle. On each side of Surya are two at- 
tendants, those nearest carrying ctioWrios, 
another a sword, and the fourth a cup. At 
their feet are smaller figures with bows, from 
which they appear to have just discharged 
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their arrows. In the back ground are the 
figures, animals and foliage, usually seen in 
hindoo sculptures, fii'st idolaters of the visible 
Buu, and by the hindoos by their three prin- 
cipal deities, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, personi- 
fications of his attributes, creation, preserver 
tion, and destruction. Surya is believed to 
have descended frequently from his car in a 
human shape, and have left a race on earth, 
who are equally renowned in the Indian stories 
with the Heliades of Greece. It is very sin- 
gular that his two sons, called Aswina, or 
Aswini-kumara ia the dual, should be con- 
sidered as twin-brothers, and painted like 
Castor and Pollux, but they have each the 
character of Esculapius among the gods, and 
are believed to have been born of a nymph, 
who, in the form of a mare, was impregnated 
witli sun-beams. Surya, or the sun, is exclusive- 
ly worshipped by a sect, bence called Suras, 
or Sauras, who acknowledge no other deity ; 
but this sect is not so numerous as those of 
the Saiva and the Yaishnava, of which latter, 
indeed, they may perhaps be, in strictness 
termed a branch. As well as a solar, the 
hindoos have a lunar, zodiac, divided into 
twenty-eight mansions, called Nakshatra, and 
believed to have been so divided or invented 
by Daksha, a mythological son of Brahma: 
hence their poetical astronomy feign these 
Nakshatra to be the offspring of daughters 
of Daksha, and, as diurually receiving the 
moon in his ethereal journey, to be the wives 
of Chandra. Of these wives, Chandra is 
fabled to have the greatest affection for Bohini, 
the fourth daughter of Daksha, who, on the 
complaint of the majority of this pointed 
partiality, cursed Chandra with a consumption 
that continued fifteen days, but on his due 
repentance, his strength and power were 
eventually restored: the meaning of this stoiy 
which is detailed in the Siva-Purana, is obvi- 
ous, viz., an allusion to the waning moon. 
Chandra, like the westei'n Lunus, is some- 
what proverbial for inconstancy, and tales are 
related of his adulterous communication of 
his influences to the radiant spouses of others 
of the heavenly host. Amongst liindoos the sun 
is adored under a variety of names, as Surya, 
Mitra, Bhascar, Viava, Vishnu, Carna, or 
Kana, likewise an Egyptian epithet for the 
enn,— Cole's Myth. Hind., y. \29 \ Moor, p. 
291 ; TodPs Bajasthan, Vol. i, pp. 602, 603. 
See Aditi, Burabur caves, Chandra Graha, 
Hindoo, luscriptions, Rajputs, Kol, llama, 
Saraswati, Savitri, Sun. 

SURY A-G AS, SiNGU. Thespesia populuea 
Lam. \ 

SURYA KANTI CHETTU, Tja. loni- 
deum BuffutricoBum, Ging. 
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SURYA EHAND, a hot spring at Bha- 
drunath. 

SURYA MANDALA, is the supreme 
heaven of the Rajput. 

SURYA RATNALU, Tel. Quamoclit 
pennatum, PA. ? 

SURYA SIDDHANTA. The first (though 
not the oldest) of the authentic and inspired 
Sastras, held in great veneration by all manner 
of hindoo astronomers, although they acknow- 
ledge that its elements, witliout the assistance 
and use of the tikas, or commentaries, no 
longer furnish means for representing the 
true positions of the planets. It is pretended 
that this book was revealed 1,000 years before 
the beginiug of the Tretayug (A. 302 7101, 
Ante-christum). European commentators; 
however, have all agreed to reduce consider- 
ably this enormous antiquity, though they, still 
differ vastly in their opinion touching its true 
epoch ; some supposing it to have been wi’itteu 
2,050 years before Christ {i. e., 98 years after 
the flood), others in the 1268th year of tlie 
Christian era. Mr. Bentley, however, seems 
to have proved, after a very profound research 
that let the antiquity of the Surya siddhanta 
be what it may, it only came into general use 
in A. i>. 538 . — £ala Sankalita, pp. 7, 69, 90, 
129, 200, 239, 246, 325, anfl tables xvii, 
xlviii and xlix. See Varaba ; Mihira. 

SURYA SAVARNI, one of the 14 Patri- 
archs who preside successively over the 14 
Manwantaras of the Calpa. 

SURYA-V AN S A, or Solar dynasty. This, 
as collated from the lists of Sir William 
Jones, Professor Wilson, Colonel Tod and 
Hamilton, commenced with Marichi. 

Kasyapa Muni, married Aditi, Daksha’a 
daughter. 

Vavaswana, or Snrya, the sun. 

Sradadeva, or Vnivaswata (the son) king 
of Ayodhya. 

Ikshwaku in the Treta Yuga, b. c. 3500 
Jones, 2200 Tod. 

From Ikshwaku sprung the two Solar 
dynasties of Ayodhya* (Oude) and Maithala 
(Tirhut.) In the Oude dynasty we find 
Ilarischandra, king of India, Bhagiratlia, who 
brought down the Ganges. In that of 
Tirhut, Swudh^ju, the father of Sita, who 
married Rama, the last of the line of Oude in 
the Dwapar Yoga or Brazen age. 

The third Solar line of Vesnla, was also 
descended from Sradha Deva, Vaivaswata (the 
sun) king of Ayodhya, and father of Iksh- 
w'akii, in this line occurred Triuaviudhu, father 
of Brabira, who married Visvarawa Muni, 
and Besabiraja or Visala who founded Vaisali 
(Allahabad.) — Thomas' Prinsep. 

SUllYA-VANSA, Singh. A Ceylon caste. 
The principal castes in Ceylon are four, viz., 
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Pebs. 

Dukar, 

Mahr. 

Sans. 

Ikbi utan : 

Babi 

£N6. 

alas : Babi, 

, Malay. 

It 

Glirishvi, 

SaN 8. 

Gtt. 

Varaha, 

tt 

Her 

Walura, 

Bingh. 

Hind 

Koka, 

Tel. 


sus. 

&e 8017 a Yanse or royal race. This has two 
diTisionS) viz. : .Goe Waase* cultivators^ the 
most numerous iu the island, and to it belong 
the nobles, chiefs, priests, and nearly all the 
government servants. Nille Makareya, or 
shepherds, is the second division of the Su- 
rya. 

SURYA VASISTHA, see Varaha. 

sirs, the hog genus of mammals, of the 
family Suidse. 

Khanzir, Aa., 

Baraha, Beno., 

ludiaa wild boar, 

Hog, 

Choiroi, 
liacir, 

Jaagli Sur ; Snr, 

Boa aerofa : Porcua, Lat. 

The wild hog abounds in many parts of 
India and the males attain to a very large 
size : it is generally believed that thei-e is no 
specific diffei’ence between the wild hog of 
Europe and Lidia. The adult males dwell 
apart from the herd. The wild boar is con- 
stantly hunted by Europeans on horseback, j 
with the spear ; Natives of India hunt the j 
boar with dogs. All the wild hogs in the 
Archipelago are small animals, compared with ! 
the wild boar of Europe or even with that of 
continental India. 

The Sus verrucosus, so called from the 
fleshy excrescence on the sides of the checks, 
has a grotesque and a formidable appearance, 
but is in reality a timid animal. The number 
of them in Java is immense, and iu passing 
along the highway, iu particular districts, 
scores of them are to be seen. 

Mr. Biyth distinguished from the hog 
common in India, a specimen sent to him from 
Ceylou, the skull of which approaches iu form, 
to that of a species from Borneo, the Sus bar- 
batns of S. Mnller. 

The genus Babirussa, of F. Cuvier, takes 
its name from two Malay words, Babi, hog, 
and Busa, a deer. It is the Sus babyrussa | 
of Linnaeus and the B. alfnrus of Lesson, and j 
occurs in the islands of Buru or Bourou one 
of the Moluccas, and iu Celebes and Ternate. j 

The Porcula salvania, Hodgson, the Pigmy i 
Hog of the Saul Forests of N. India, is the j 
Sano banel and Chota sur of the natives of 1 
India. Confines itself to the deep-recesses of 
primeval forest. The adult males abide con- I 
stantly with the herd, and are its habitual and I 
resolute defenders. ! 

The boar is the male of the hog or swine, j 
Of these in Asia are seven species, viz., Sus | 
scrofa, Linn, var S. Indicus ; Bengalensis ; | 
Andamensis, Malayensis ; Zeylaneusis; Baby- j 
mssa and Papuensis. When the wild boar of ' 
India, the Sus indiens, has the run of culti- 
vated lands, it eats daintily. But when stint- 
ed for food, it will revel on a dead camel, and 
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in Cutch, when pressed by went, it prowl 
around the villages iu Search of refuse. 

The wild boar of India is shot and bontec 
with dogs by natives, but the British sports- 
men, in India, hunt it with the honeand spear 
and, undoubtedly, of all the wild creaturei 
iu India, the wild boar exacts from its pur- 
suers the greatest care- The Sus indica ol 
Pallas, the Sus scrofa of other naturalists, 
tlie common wild boar, is supposed to be the 
parent of one of the two groups into whicli 
pigs arc arranged. The Sus scrofa group 01 
breed is known as the Chinese breed and ex- 
tends into Europe, N. Africa and Hindustan, 
but in the latter country, the boar of the N. W 
provinces is not higher than 36 inches, thougb 
that of Bengal attains 44 inches. The pareuU 
of the group is unknown. 

Sus indica is not known in a wild state, bul 
its domesticated forms come near to S. vitta- 
tns of Java. The Roman or Neapolitan pig, 
tlie domesticated breeds of China, Cochin- 
China, Siam, the Andalusian, Hungarian, the 
swine of S. E. Europe and Turkey, and the 
Swiss, are all of the Sus indica group, which, 
it is said by a Chinese autlior, can be traced 
back for 4,900 years. The Japan masked 
pig is the Sus pliciceps of Gray, and has a 
deeply plicated or furrowed skin. According 
to Dr. Kelaart, there are two species 01 
varieties in Ceylou: the Newera Elia boar, 
and Uie low country S. zeyloneiisis. Of the 
Papuan hog, Macgillivray says two or three 
.small pigs, of the same description as thal 
iiitiierto seen (Sus Papnensis), were pro- 
cured ; and lie obtained two fine live opossums, 
of a rare and singular kind (Cuscus macula- 
tus), for an axe a-piecc. Tliey appeared te 
be quiet gentle animals, until much imtated, 
when they bit hard. He fed them at first 
on ripe cocoanuts, of which they were very 
fond ; but latterly they became accustomed 
to pea-soup. — Sykes' Cat. Deck. Mam., p. 1 1 j 
Crawfurd, Diet., p. 152 ; Tennent's Sketches 
of the Natui'ul History of Ceylon, p. .59 ; 
Catalogue of Mammalia in the India JTousf 
Museum ; Forest Ranger ; Darwin ; Macgit- 
livray’s Voyage, Vol. i, p. 285-6. See Ba- 
birussa, Boar, Mammalia, Sus. 

SUS CRISTATUS, Wagner. Syn. oi 
Sus scrofa, Linn. S. indicus, Schinz. 

SUSA, tlie modern Shush, is sonic fursangs 
S. S. W. from the town ofDizful, ou the 
banks of the river Dizful. It contains the 
tomb of the prophet Daniel, and beneath, the 
apartment containing the tomb is a vault into 
which (Daniel vi, 16,) Daniel was cest by 
order of Darius. Its western wall is close to 
tiiu left bank of the river Shapur or Shouer, 
probably the Eulmus of profauo writen and 
the Ulai (Dan. viii, 2 ,) of Scripture. 
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SUSPENSION BBIDOBS. 

SnS,HBB. Iftone. 

SUSA, Bee ViBwamitra. 

SUSA, BsKa. Common cucumber, Cucu* 
miB sativuB. 

SUSA, of Boffon, Platanista gangetica. 

SUSAN, see Lumtan. 

SUSHA, Beno. CucumiB Bativus, Linn 

SUSHENAS, SaNB. Carissa carandas, Linn. 

SUSIA, a Btriped coloured fabric much used 
fur making * pai, jamas or loose trousers. 

Sudi Busi, do>kanni ‘ susi char,’ * pauj’ and 
* sat'kanni’ varieties of susi, according to the 
number of stripes. 

Sufiyana, a kind of susi. 

Chaukannia, a cotton striped fabric, a broad 
susi. The tern kanni seems intended for 
khaui, literally houses, or checquered. 

SUSIANA. Khuzistan represents the Su- 
siana of Strabo, as well as the Cissia of He- 
rodotus. Towards the eastern frontiers are 
the ruins of Rhajoun and Kurdistan in tlie 
centre, those of Agines (probably represented 
by Ahwaz) towards the west. That the geo- 
graphy of the province was well known be- 
fore the time of Herodotus may be inferred 
from a passage in his works, where it is said, 
that Cissia is watered by the river Choaspes 
on which is the city of Susa, and the palace 
of the great king. It is added that its waters 
alone were thought worthy of being drunk 
by the monarch. Presuming that Alexander, 
after setting out from Sirs, made a detour, in 
order that he might have but one river to 
cross, four short marches might be required 
to bring the army, with its supplies, across 
the Karun ; and then both the distance be- 
tween the Kerkhah and Karun, and the de- 
scription of the course of the latter, will 
afford ground to believe that this is the same 
as the Pasitigris of Quintus Curlius and 
Airian as well as the Eulseus of Pliny and 
Ptolomy. The route from Bussorah to the 
ruins of Ahwaz, in Khuzistan, the ancient 
Susiana is easy. — Mignon's Travels, p. 334. 
See Arabistan or Khuzistan, Babel, Luristan. 

SUSM ANI. The gypsies in Persia are called 
Susmani, or Susmaniha (in the plural). Many 
gypsies are established near the castle ot 
Wittgenstein in Sassraanhausen. Possibly 
it derived from them its name, meaning the 
abode of the Sussmani ? See Gypsies, Ziugarri. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGES in Tibet, are 
of two kinds. Vigno saw one at Dodah, 
composed of a strong cable 8ti*etched across 
the river, and firmly fixed to the I’ocks at 
either end. On this, slides a wooden scat- 
like frame-work, to which are attached the 
ropes that pull it backwards and forwards. 
The other kind consists of a very thick cable 
of twisted birch ? twigs, as a rough f<wt- 
rope, aud four feet above it, ou either side i 
^^A.^ S 


are two Bmaller hand ropes by which the 
passengCt* steadies himself as he walks on.— 
Vigne, p. 199. See Jhula. 

SUSRAVAS, see Hindoo. 

SUSS, Hmo. Missiessya hypolenca. 

SUS SCROFA, Porcus, Ut. Hog. 

SUSSHOLZ, Gee. Liquorice root. 

SUSS-KLEE, or suss-kle, Guz. Hedysar 
rum alhagi, Linn. 

SUSSU, Hinn. Viburnum cotinifolium. 

SUSSU ; Ayar susu, Malav. Milk. 

SUSTI, a primitive household deity, a god- 
dess of the hindoo households, largely wor- 
shipped by the households of Hindustan. 

SUSUH, Jay. Edible bh'd-nests. 

SUSU NAGA, according to the Maha- 
wanso, a son of a chief of Assam. During 
the reign of his son and successor Kala Sang- 
kba, about a century of Sakya Muni’s death, 
the second convocation of buddbist priests 
was held. 

BUSUP, the Malay name of a tree having 
a bright scarlet flowei’, found on the island of 
Pulo chiku koh. 

SUS VERRUCOSUS, see Hog. 

SUS VITTATUS, Schl. Syn. of Sus 
indicus, Schinz., also Syn. of Sus scrofa, Linn, 
the common hog. 

SUTA, a famous Rishi. 

SUTA, Sans. A class of bards who used 
to recite the Mahabarata. 

SUTA, Gcz., Hind. Yam. 

SUTA MULLI, Sans. Asparagus race- 
mosus, Willde. 

SUTAR or carpenter, one of the five hin- 
doo artizans ; the others are, 

Sonar or goldsmith. 

Lohar or blacksmith, 

Sungtrash or stone-mason. 

Coppersmith. See Viswakarma. 

SUTEEKA, Sans., from sa, substituted 
for saha, with, and teeka, a commentary. 

SUTEI, Hind. Francocuria crispa. 

SUTEI-GUL, Tkans-Indus. Matricaria 
chnmomila, Linn. 

SUTHERLAND, Colonel, a Madras mili- 
tary officer distinguished as a political Resi- 
dent at Gwalior ; a man of great benevolence 
and the avowed friend of native states. 

SUTHERLANDIA GRANDIFLORA. 
One of the Leguminosm, a pretty shrub with 
scarlet flowers, native of the Cape, and is 
readily increased by seed in good garden 
soil. — Riddell. 

SUTH-MULI, Benq. Asparagus racemo- 
sus, R'illd. 

SUTHOORA, (prop. Sut’bwara). 

SUTHREH SHAUI, see Hindoo^ Sikh. 

SUTI, see Daksha, Parvati, Swasiaka, 
Vira badra. 
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SUTLAR, {well gear.) I level. This tract is called Khadir, as high 

SUTLEJ, a tributary to the Indus. Its adjoiniug lands are called Bangur.—(%u>ijf>&e7/, 
remote sources are Lakes Manasarowara and p. 97 ; fVilson't Glota ; Powell*$ Mand-book, 
Bidiwan Hrad, lat. 30* 8', long. 81® 53', 1 5,200 Vol. i, p. 580 ; Clegk. Punjab Mep^ p. 88 ; 
feet above the sea. Runs N. W., 180 miles ; History of the Punjab, Vol. i, p. 29. See 
S. W. through Bussahir ; W. to junction with Arians, liindu, India, Indus, Jun, Kandahar, 
Beas ; S. W. to Punjnud. Length 550 miles, Kohistan, Eunawer,]PirPanjal range, Rivers, 
to junction with Beas; 300 miles further Sikh, Yak. 

to Punjnud ; total, 850 miles, I'eceivcs Spiti, SUT-KURMtT,’SAW8., from sut, good, and 
120 ; Buspa, 52 ; Beas, 290 miles. About knrmnn, to work. 

29,000 sq. miles, or, including Ghara and SU'PNEE, a river near Nagond in Oon- 
Beas, about 65,000 square miles drained. At chera. 

Roopur, 30 feet deep, and more than 500 SUTNI, loose woollen trousers, worn by 
yards wide. Navigable as far as Filoor in Lahnli men. 

all seasons, for vessels of 10 or 12 tons bur- SUT-PRUTTPUKSHU, or Sat’prati-pak- 
tlien, Bilaspur, a town on the banks of the shn. Sans., from sut, right, and prutipuksbu, 
Sutlej, swept away a flood. The Sutlej peo- an enemy. 

pie are amiable and gentle, free of lowcunning, SUTRAS, aphorisms. Sutra, means strong, 
having the appearance of a mixed race be- and the works so named contain in the most 
tween the Tartar and the common hill men. concise style, doctrines in grammar, metre. 
They are fair, Avell made and strong, but are law, or philosophy. 

filthy and indigent. The w'omen have a toga This body of religious &c., literature of 
fastened round the waist. The Batti of Bhat- j India forms a connecting link between the 
tiana, west of the Sutlej, is a tribe of fine hand- I Vedic and the later Sanscrit. They contain 
some people, whose origin is obscure. The ! a concise elliptical and teclinical expression 
Bagri tribe inhabiting the district of Bagar, of all the knowledge of theology, philosophy 
between the S. W. borders of ITarlaua and the and language which had been attained by the 
Sutlej, are said to have been Rajputs but also brahmins up to the biidd hist period. It ranged 
supposed to be Jat. There is a robber race from n. c. 600 t(* 200. The Grihya sutra, re- 
of this nation settled in Mahva. The Sutlej late the ceremonies tobe performedbythemar- 
river is very furious and has a rocky bed: ried householder for his family. TheSamaya 
but on the whole the difficulties of floating charika sutras, or Dharmasutras regulate the 
timber are not insuperable : rafts cannot be affairs of every-day-lilc. It is chiefly to 
constructed above Bilaspur. The river, at them that we have to look for the originals of 
the commencement of the rains, is an impetu- the later metrical books, such as Manu, Yajna 
008 ton’ent, foaming along its narrow, stony valkya and the rest. Aphorisms or Sutras, 
bed, confined within rocky banks, generally were the usual mode of instruction fol- 
bare and precipitous. It pre.serves the same | lowed in the hiudoo liturgical books — the 
character from Kotgurh upwards, the valley i Vedas, — whose sacred character hindoos still 
in Bussahir being very narrow, the river is | acknowledge. 'They were adopted in the 
often not visible from the road, but the noise j fourth period of the hindoo progress, about 
is always heard, as it rushes over the massy > a. c., 1 ,000, and in the Sutras the ceremonial 
boulders. Occasional rece.sses occur at tlie | jwescriptious w'cre rc^duced to a more compact 
bends of the river, where much timber is , form and to a moj’e precise and scientific 
stimided, and in the course of 120 miles there system, 'i'ho aphorisms of the Nyaya Phi- 
are several broad tranquil reaches, where losophy, of the Mimansa and Yoga were re- 
banks of white sand and mud may be seen, printed in Sanscrit and English by professor 
The average fall has been computed by 1 James Ballantyne of the Benares College, 
various observers (Gerard, Thomson, and The Jain faith is supposed to be amongst the 
Afadden) at 50 feet per mile from Wang- most recent of all the religious systems in 
tn to Bilaspur, and 60 feet per mile from India. Hema Chandra, one of their greatest 
Kannm to Wangtu. The Sutlej, or Sut- writers, flourished in the end of the 12th cen- 
luk, is the Hesudrus of antiquity, and the tury, and the compiler of the Jain Furanas of 
most eastern of the five rivers. To its San- the Dekhan, is said to have written at the 
scrit names, Sitloda, Batadru, ortSutrudra, the cud of the 9th century. The Kalpa Sutra 
other names can be retraced, the Hesudrus of was not composed earlier than the 12th or 13th 
Pliny, the Saranges of Airian,' the Shetoo- century. The Jaiua faith never extended 
der and Seteluj of the Ayeen Akberi. In the itself into Bengal or Hindustan for two 
plains, the Sutlej runs through a line of countiy princes of Benares professed buddhism up 
six miles broad, and from twenty to one hun- to the eleventh century. In western Mar- 
dred feet lower than ihe general surrounding war and in all the territoiy subject to tike 
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Chalakya princes of Guzerat, the Jain 
faith beoamo that of the ruling dynasty, 
about 1174, and Jain relics and 'followers are 
still abundant in Marwar, Guzerat and the 
upper part of the Malabar Coast. The Jain | 
faith was introduced on the Coromandel Coast, 
in the 8th or 9th century, in the reign of 
Amoghversha, king of Touda Mundalum. 
This, the 8th or 9th century, sectms to have 
been the earliest period of the existence of 
this religion, there, which w'as not but 
an offshoot of the Ijuddhist fuitii. The Su- 
tras, which constitute tlio earliest works in 
which the various systems were drawn out 
on a settled plan, are short treatises in the 
Sanscrit language, of very compact form. 
So complete are they, and so concisely ex- 
pressed, that it seems evident that the subject 
they treat of must have heeii thoroughly ex- 
amined and discussed previous to fiieir time, 
and all their brunches and divisions pn)perly 
developed. These Sutras have been the 
great standards of instruction in later times, 
and have formed the basis both of commen- 
taries in which tlieir tenets are expounded, 
and of other treatises in whicli native scholars 
have arranged their doctrines, according to 
their own judgment, with ne-w illustrations 
and perhaps greater breadth of plan. Their 
brief aphorisms and concise style were intend- 
ed to assist the memory, although they neces- 
sarily render the meaning obscure. 

The six categories or objects of knowledge 
are substance, quality, action, genus, dif- 
ference, and intimate relation. The Hhasha 
Parichbeda starts with a similar statement, 
adding, however, with many authorities, a 
seventh category, non-existence, or negation. 

(o ) Earth (prithivi) occupies the lirst 
place among the substances. 

(6) Water (ap) has fourteen qualifies : i 
touch ; number, quantity, individuality ; eou- 
juuctioD, disjunction, &c. I 

(e.) Light (tejas) and heat are tlie same. 
Light has eleven qualities ; the first eight 
ascribed to water, together with colour, ; 
fluidity, and viscidity. 

(d.) Air (vayu) has the same qualities as i 
light, excelling colour and fluidity. 

(e.) Ether (aUasa) has for its distinguish- 
ing quality, sound. Its organ is the ear. It 
has many titles. 

(/.) Time (kala) has the qualities of 
Dnmber, quantity. 

(p.) Space, (dig) is one and eternal, ubi- 
quitous and inflnite. 

(4, i.) The soul is ubiquitous and infinite ; | 
it has the qiialitios of number, qtjantity. 

13. Quality (guna) forms the secoud cate- 
gory in Kanuda s list. 

(1.) Colour (rupa) is perceived by the 
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eye ; it manifests substances, qualities, and 
classes : it is the cause of the perceptions of 
tlie eye. 

(2.) Savour (rasa) is apprehended by the 
tongue : it is of various kinds, as sweet, 
bitter, pungent, astringent, acid, and saline. 

(3.) Odour (gandha) is perceive'd by the 
nose, and is of only two kinds, good and bad. 

I It is the special quality of eartli, and of earth 
i alone. 

I (4.) Feel or taugibiiity (sparsa), by which 
i is meant temperature, is a[>prehended by the 
skill. It exists in four substances, earth, 

I water, light, and air. 

i A book of Sutras, said to have been com- 
: piled, is reckoned the most directand important 
authority on the Vedanta system. It is called 
: by the various names of llrahma Sutra, 

; Saririk Sutra, and Uttara Mimansa. It is 
complete iu itself, delivers the system in a 
clear, compact form, and, like the Sutras of 
other systems, is divided into sections, which 
i may be readily committed to memory. Like 
I them, also, it requires the elucidation of a 
I commentary. The philosophical chapters and 
' tracts arc called XJpnnisiiads, and, though 
1 belougiug to ditferent'parts of the Uralimanas, 
j have been selected from them, so as to occupy 
I a kind of imiepeudent position. More than 
I a hundred of them are known, and the greater 
i part are numliered among the treatises of the 
I Atharhba Veda. The authors of the most , 
■ ancient and authoritative are not known ; 
they are all Sruti, i. e., inspired, aud are 
hclievod to be communications from the great 
llrahina hirnstdf. One special set of the Brah- 
maiias are termed Aranyaka, because they 
w’erc to he read iu the forests by those asce- 
tics and dev«»tce.s who quietly withdrew from 
household life to meditate iu retirement upon 
the supremo. These w'orks were composed 
later than the Brahmuna in general : they 
contain a greatmnnberof Upauishads, and, in 
after days, were declared by their brahmin 
commentators to be ‘“the essence of the Veda.” 
Eleven of these Upanishad are considered by 
the brahmin world to expound Vedantic 
doctrines, and their authority is appealed to 
as of the hiuhost kiud. The eleven LTpani- 
shads of the Vedantic school are the following : 
the Aitnreya, Brihail Aranyaka, and Vajasa- 
1 neyi : the Taittiriya, the Clihandogya, and 
Talnvakar : the Mmulaka, Katlia, Fitisna, aud 
Mandukya ; and lasll}', the Swetaswatanu 
The Aitareya Upanishad is taken from the 
Bnihmanaa of the Ilig Veda, and forms four 
chapters iu book 2 of the Aitareya Aranyaka, 
It has been translated by Colebrooke in his 
Essay on the Vedas, aud contains a curioos 
description of the process of creation. The 
Briliad Arauynka is a very voluminous Upani- 
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dukd, tii6 last book oFtbe Satapatha Brahmana ; 
iihe brahmana of the Vajasaneyi schooli which) 
under the teaching of Y^nawalkya, formed 
the White Yajur Veda. The UpanUhad con* 
tains an immense amount of interesting matter, 
including several dialogues between Yiyna- 
walkya and his rivals and scholars. The 
Cbhandogya is a very important and extensive 
Upanishad of the Sama Veda, full of theologi- 
cal disquisitions and dialogues. Several of tbe 
others named are exceed ingly brief. They are 
all, however, so valuable that it will not be in- 
appropriate to describe the character and con- 
tents of two or three of the most popular. 

The Taittiriya Upanishad is found among 
the Brahmanas of the Black Yajur Veda, and 
stands high in tbe estimation of Vedantic 
scholars. 

The Mnndaka Upanishad professes to be a 
discourse, containing a series of instructions 
delivered by Angiras to Sounaka in answer 
to his iuquiiy : “ Tell me, oh illustrious sage, 
what is that science, by the knowledge of 
which this universe is understood.” 

Tbe Katha Upanishad is divided into six 
sections (valli). It describes a dialogue be- 
tween Yama and Nachiketa, the son of Vajas- 
ravasa. Nachiketa had been devoted by his 
father to Yama, and arrived at the house of 
that deily during his absence. 

Tbe Swetaswatara Upanishad consists of a 
number of oracular sayings conceiming the 
Supreme, the Universe, and Brahm, delivered 
by Swetaswatara to bis disciples. 

The works of authority which follow next 
in order, and which exhibit the system in its 
latest stages, are the various commentaries 
which have been written upon the inspired 
works. 

The term Vedanta, says the Vedanta 
sar, applies to tbe arguments of the Upa- 
nishads, also to the Saririk Sutras, and 
other shastras auxiliary thereto. It is also 
defined as tbe system by which may be 
obtained the knowledge of Brahma. That 
knowledge is the chief end of man ; the 
knowledge by which he will be delivered from 
all evils, especially the great evil of repeated 
birth. The sources of such knowledge are 
distinctly defined. The schools of hindoo 
philosophy generally recognize three ways of 
obtaining knowledge ; the perceptions of the 
senses ; tbe deductions of reason ; and tradi- 
tion or revelation. By. the Vedantic authori- 
ties six methods are enumerated ; and the 
logical system adopted is that of Jaymini. 
The principal authority however is tbe aq- 
thority of the Veda ; of truth derived ori- 
ginally from the deity himself and handed 
down from one generation of teachers to 
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another. Hence it is named praman, agama, 
or sruti. 

In the Upanishads we have^any examples 
of teachers communicating divine know- 
ledge to their numerous students. In the 
Chhandc^ya, Gautama teaches Satyakama, and 
he teaches Upakosal. Yajnawalkya taught 
the White Yajur and its two Upanishads. An- 
giras taught the Muudaka to the son of Suna- 
ka. 

The Upanishads being treatises which have 
for their end the teaching of the knowledge 
of Brnbm, are of course crowded with pas- 
sages descriptive of his existence, attributes 
and deeds. 

The Bhagavat gita, in its tenth and eleventh 
lectures, contains some noble passages on the 
majesty and splendour of the Supreme. 

The existence of Brahma is a point which 
the Vedantic authorities hike not tlie slightest 
trouble to prove ; even although the Sankhya 
had already made its heretical assertion that 
no evidence can be offered of such existence. 

According to some views of the Hindoo- 
raytbology, Brahma is not always invested 
with attributes. In tbe intervals between 
the Great Ages, or Kalpas, he is said 
to be altogether nirguna “ without qualities,” 
and to recline upon the leaves of the banyan- 
tree in a state of profound repose (batpatra- 
sayi). The Sutras declare that the latter is 
the true description of him ; not the former, 
nor the two together. It is only in relation 
to the cix'ation that these ‘‘ qualities” of 
various kinds arc attributed to him. Really 
** he is unaffected by the modifications of tbe 
world : as the clear crystal, seemingly colour- 
ed by the red blossom of the hibiscus, is not 
the less really pellucid.” He changes not : 
all change is expressly denied him by tbe 
texts in the Vedas. 

The universe, on the Vedanta theoiy, 
is not a real universe, it is only an ap- 
parent one. Yet the relation of Brahma to 
that unreal world, is fully and frequently 
mentioned in the Vedantic authorities. He 
is declared to be its creator. “ When there 
was neither day nor night, He was, who 
is without darkness and is pure goodness 
alone.” But when the time arrived He 
made all. “ One God produced the heavens 
and the earth.” He is the Almighty Creator 
of the world and the all-wise author of the 
Shastras.” “ His will alone is a sufScient 
cause of the universe ; and he has made it 
for sport.” The Sutras say, that he first 
conceived the desire to create, and employed 
special words in the process. ** From Vedio 
words, tbe universe teginniog with the gods, 
has sprung.” “ Uttering the word “bhur” he 
created the earth.” The Aitareya Upanishad 
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(ii,,4.) enten fbllj into the subject of the 
creation, and describes the formation of the 
great objects of the univei'se^withminutedetail; 
especially the structure of man. The Bri- 
had Aranyaka also describes the formation of 
the animated creation, and the mode in which 
the male and female of each kind were pro- 
duced. Brahma is the sustainer also of the 
creation which he has produced. The Upani- 
shads give numerous illustrations. “Ail 
things in the woi'ld proceeded from the 
Supreme, and in him they move. Through 
fear of him lire flames : through fear of him 
Indra, Vayu and Death keep in motion.” 
Colebrooke’s Essay on the Vedas gives it in 
full. There are three classes of passages con- 
tained in the various Vedantic authorities, 
which teac-h the perfect identity between 
Brahma and the universe ; that is, the doc- 
trine of Pantheism : numerous expressions and 
passages most strongly imply it : it is openly 
and forcibly asserted in distinct terms ; and 
numei'ous illustrations are employed to ex- 
plain it. 

(1.) The Upanishads, the Sutras and 
Gita, frequently speak of Brahma as per- 
vading the universe, and apply to him nu- 
merous epithets expressive of that idea. And 
in order to put the fact in a clearer light, the 
assertion is made, not only concerning the 
universe in general, but also its individuated | 
parts. The tern sarvabhutantaratma, “ the 
internal spirit of all things,” frequently occurs 
inthoMundaka and Ka tha U pan ishads. 

(2.) The doctrine is directly taught in 
passages like the following : “ Brahma is the 
substance of the universe : for so the pro- 
positions (in the Vedas) and their illustra- 
tions require.” (Sutras i, 4, 23.) 

“Nothing exists but he.” (iii, 2, 29.) 
“ I am the sacrifice : 1 am the worship : 
I am the drug : I am the incantation : I 
am the fire : I am the incense.” (Gita, ix.) 
“ Fire is that original cause : the sun is that ; 
80 is air : so is the moon : such is that pure 
Brahma’: and these waters ; andPrajapati.... 
It is he who is in the womb : he who is born : 
and he who will be produced.” 

According to many authorities, the uni- 
verse is divided into three worlds (Tri- 
loka) — viz., heaven, earth and hades. By 
others a division into only two is sanc- 
tioned, of which one includes the earth. 
In this division the worlds are classified 
as the upper and lower. In the upper 
worlds are included, first, Bhur>lok, the 
earth: then, Bhuvar-Iok, the residence of the 
Munis, the region between the earth and sun : 
Swar-lok is tlie heaven of Indra : next comes 
Maha-lok, the abode of Bhrigu and other 
mints : Jaoa-lok, the residence of the sons of 


Brahma: Tapa-lok, the residence of the 
“ Vairagis and lastly, Satja-lok or Brahma- 
lok, the dwelling-place of Brahma himself. 
Thence to the regents of the day : thence to 
the abode of the gods ; thence, tlirough the 
region of air, to the moon ; thence to the 
realm of lightning. Above this is the realm 
of Varuna : and finally follows the region of 
Indra. In the Upanishads but few references 
are made to this subject, yet the same classifi- 
cation seems to have prevailed in their' day. 
Allusions arc made to the “ seven retributive 
worlds of happiness and Brahma Loka is 
several times named : as also Pitri Loka. 
With a view to aid the priests in their severe 
toil of learning by heart all the formula neces- 
sary for their official duties, the directions 
conveyed in the brahmans of the Vedas were 
reduced to a system termed Kalpa Sutras ; 
aud so easy did the process become that many 
were induced to neglect the Bralimana and 
study the Sutras alone. The objects of philoso- 
phy were treated in the same way. MosA 
probably the system now termed the Sankbya 
was the first that left the beaten track of the 
old Brahniauas ; and by its novel theories ; so 
1 contrary to the current brahmin notions, be- 
came tlie occasion of stimulating to new en- 
quiries, aud rendering the arguments respect- 
ing them more satisfactory and sound. 
While exceedingly free in its speculations, 
aud on many important points differing from 
ordinary Vedic doctrine, it partly saved its 
position by not directly questioning the autho- 
rity of the Vedas, or of the brahmin priest- 
hood. As a matter of doctrine aud argument, 
the Vedanta system seems to have been form- 
ed in direct reply to it. The other systems 
were likewise propounded ; and at one time 
the Saukhya, Yoga aud Vaiseshika were de- 
nounced us heretical. Brahminism, however, 
was very lenient w’here mere speculation was 
concerned. 

Buddhism was the natural, popular reaction 
from the grinding tyranny of the brahmans. 
Its founder, Sukya Singh, a Eshatriya prince, 
had studied deeply brahmiuical lore : aud at 
length prepared a system of his own, which, 
to much of Kopila’s Sunkhya doctrine, added 
a simpler theory of relief from the ills of 
transmigration than the Vedic system taught. 
On the courses of transmigration, past as well 
as future, he dwelt very fully : and laid it 
dow'ii that all classes, without those years of 
weary studj', could carry on the works of 
virtue, which should infallibly end in final 
annihilation. Apparently pitying, with a 
large-hearted benevolence, the ignorance of 
the lower orders, ho encouraged them to at- 
tend his teaching ; preached his discourses in 
plain language, with repetitions and explana- 
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tioDi that made bis doctrine more clear an4 and in important particulars reaches condo- 
more impressive. After severe contests, the sions, the very opposite of what the Vedu 
tide of opposition was rolled back: brab- teach. This term is derived from the Sanscrit 
minism, once more triumphant, was consi- word sankbva, which denotes ‘‘number,” also 
derably popularized, and the Puranic system ‘^udgment^” “discrimination.” Thedoctrines 
was rapidly developed. The various schools of the system are pre-eminently sought and 
ofhindoo philosophy which were formed under defended by “Reason,” in opposition to mere 
the circumstances we have now described are authority, of which the brahmins at that 
distinguished from each other by names ex- period were veiy fond. “ They exercise 
pressive of their origin or of the opinions judgment,” says the Bharat, “and are there- 
which they advocate. As we have seen, the fore termed” Saukhyus. The oldest autho- 
doctrines of some are taken from the Vedas, rity of the system is the work entitled 
or are at least consistent with the tenor of Sankliyu Pravachan Sutras. It is attributed 
brahmin-teaching, and the maintenance of to Kopilii, and is evidently a work of great 
bralimiuical authority. TIte speculations of value. The most valuable authority of all is 
others directly and indirectly tend to destroy the Siinkhya-Knrika, a collection of memorial 
that authority. Tlio former are declared to vers(3s by Iswar-Krishua, in which the system 
be orthodox ; the latter, lieretical. The } is embodied. This most admirable woi*k is 
schools which are reckoned peculiarly ortho- i based upon the Sutras of Kopila ; it takes up 
dox are six in number, and are well known i all their doctrines and arranges them in perfect 
by the names of the Sankhya and Yoga ; the | order. The work is very brief, and contains 
Nyaya and Vaiseshika ; the Purbba and | only seventj'-two slokns. 

Uttaramimansa. Those systems, termed Dar- | Of two translations the more valuable, 
sanas, always occupy a conspicuous place in from its completeness, is that of the >Sank- 
any enumeration of the sacred shastras. j hj'a Karika, by Professor H. H. Wilson. 
Jaymini and Veda Vyasa, the authors of the 1 Kopila’s philosophy was entirely new. The 
two Mimausas, are reputed to have taken an > Upanishads had been gradually developing in 
important share in the compilation and arrange- j a clearer form the pnuthei.st doctrine that the 
ment of the Vedas. The six systems are not , supreme Brahma was not only the author of 
totally different from each other. Owing to the universe, but that lie is the universe, in- 
the great similarity in doctrine and purpose eluding human souls. Kopila taught that in 
existing between some of them, and the con- the universe there are two primary agencies, 
trast which therein they present to others, nature or matter (Prakriti) and souls ; but 
the systems form themselves into three groups I there is no supreme. Souls have existed in 
or pairs ; and their followers into three great i multitudes from eternity; by their side stands 
schools. The Vedanta and Purbba mimansa ; this Prakriti. f'or eteriial ages the two re- 
constitute oue pair, as correlative to each i mained separate: at length they Ijecame united, 
otiier and working to the same end. The and the universe in all its forms was developed 
Purbba mimansa expounds the “earlier” por- from their union. The products of that union 
tion of the Vedas, and describes the ritual, are twenty-three in number; so that twenty- 
ceremonies and acts of devotion by which five principles explain everything; of which 
religious merit may be acquired. The Uttara j soul and nature are the chief. He proceeds 
mimansa or Vedanta, expounding the “ later” j to explain how by the union first is produced 
books, the Upanishads, developes tiio higher j the individual man in his germ and its full 
mode of meditation on the nature and attri- | development ; and then how the world and 
butes of the Supreme Brahma, by which ab- | universe around are aggregated. The great 
sorption into his essence can be more speedily | evil of human existence is this union between 
and effectually attained. The Sankhya in its ; soul and nature ; it causes all the pains of life ; 
structure aud tenets differs widely from the j and the endless transmigration which the soul 
Yedaut : but is closely followed by the Yoga ! makes from one gross body to auother. The 
ofPatanjali. The Nyaya and Vaiseshika are | .soul which knows the Sankhya system can 
also alike in doctrine ; the former being occu- secure the separation, and transmigration will 
pied chiefly with the principles of investiga- at once cease. To all this the Yoga system 
tion ; the latter with the physical inquiries | add.s, that besides the two primal agencies, 
which form the main purpose of its treatises, j tlicre exists a Supreme Lord, and that intense 
The hindoo system termed Sankhya was up- : devotion to him will secure the same desired 
paiwtly the earliest formed among tliosc I end. A brief outline of the systems will show 
which introduced the really philosophic age. | bow these doctrines are laid down and 
Its autitor is said to have been the great sage, I defended. The Sankhya Karika embraces 
Kopila. While largely using Vedic uotions | eight distinct topics, 
and materials, he quitted Vedic theories ; i The object of the Sankhya, as well as of the 
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other braneheo of hiadoo philosophy, is the | seosatiou (indriya).- “ The organs of sense 
I'emoval of human pain by the final and com- originating from the elements are smell, taste, 
plete liberation of the indiridnal soul. sight, touch and hearing.” 

The Nyaya, properly so called, considers (d.) The fourth object of knowledge in 
specially, though not exclusively, the true Gautum’s list are the objects of sense (artha). 
mode of enquiring after truth. (e.) The fifth of Gautama’s twelve objects 

The Vaiseshika, on the other hand, takes 'is understanding (buddhi). Understanding, 
up for its consideration, chiefly physical en- apprehension and knowledge have all the same 
quiries, and surveys, classifies and endeavours meaning. « 

to account for, the various objects existing The remaining six of the twelve objects 
in the universe. will not require more than a passing notice, 

The Nyaya system is attributed to Gau- The seventh, activity (pravitti). The eighth, 
tama, and is described in a collection of fault (dosha), is that erroneous desire in men 
Sutras written by him. They are divided which produces the activity just mentioned, 
into five books ; the first of which sketches The ninth is transmigration. The tenth, re- 
out the subject-matter of the whole. Gautama tribution or fruit (phala). The eleventh is 
sets out, like the founders of the other systems, pain (dukha), which includes pleasure also 
with the enquiry. What is the way to attain as its opposite. The last is the beatitude 
perfect beatitude (nisreyasa), and tlien asserts (apavarga), promised to the followers of the 
that deliverance is only to be secured by a system. It denotes deliverance from all the 
knowledge of the truth. “ pain,” and the absolute prevention of all 

Gautama next describes the instruments evil in the future. — Mullen’s Hindu Philo^ 
(praman) by which these right notions are sopky, pp. 36-50, 74-8,82-94,107-11,116-8, 
to be acquired. He mentions four: percep- 122,124-5,127-30: Max. Muller. SeeAri- 
tioBf (pratyaksha), inference (anumana) : com- an.s, Pali, Panini, Sanscrit, 
parison (upamaua); and testimony (sabda). SUTliANJI, properly Shatranji, 6cz., 
Dr. liallantyne translates them:(l) the de- Hind. Carpets. 

liverance of sense, the knowledge acquired SUTS, Hind., ofKanawarjIIippophaerham- 
by a contact of the sensorium with its object: noides, also Ilippophae salicifolia, buckthorn. 
(2) the recognition of a sign ; this “ inference” SUTSHER, a dark-coloured wood, close- 
is of three kinds; a priori inference; a pos- grained, strong and heavy, grows from Sooree 
teriori ; and from analogy : (3) the recognition to Hasdiba in the Santhal jungles, but scarce, 
of likeness, that by which similarity is de- Furniture and posts are made from this wood, 
tected between different objects: (4) worthy — Cal. Engineers’ Jour., Juh/ Vi^O. 
jmecepts or authority. Hy means of these j SUTT AN, loose trousers of ‘susi,’ worn by 
instrumentalities correct knowledge may be ’ Jat women and others, 
obtained of things as they really are. j SUTTANI, or Suttani, Tkl. Two Sudra 

Casuality occupies an important place, i sects of Teliugana. One of them burn their 
especially in the Sutras of Kanada. j dead. The other bury their dead in a sitting 

With these instruments and on these prin- | posture up to the head, then burst the bead 
ciples, the various objects of knowledge (pra- j by tinowiug cocoauuts on it, and heap it over 
meya) are to be examined. j with eartli. 

Having cleared the way for enquiry, by i SUTTEE, Sans., (from 6ati,avirtuouswife) 
defining the instruments of knowledge, and ' from sut, pure, a widow allowing herself to 
exhibiting in all its ])hases the mode of | be burnt with the corpse of her husband ; a 
discussion both with friends and foes, as j practice abolished in British India on the 4th 
well as the different classes to whom it is December 1829. Suttee still continues to pre- 
applied, the Nyaya takes up in order the vail in Bali to an extent that India never knew, 
various objects of knowledge (prameyn) which and the slaves of a great man are also consumed 
ai-e to be proved and known. These are twelve on his funeral pile. The widows are often 
in number : “soul, body, sense, sense-object, despatched by a kris, A suttee took place on 
knowledge, the mind, activity, fault, trans- the death of the maharana of Oodipore, hue 
migration, fruit, pain and beatitude,” are the the authorities at the place urged upon the 
subjects fitted to supply “ right notions,” anil government the necessity tliat exists for in- 
thus secure the entire removal of all human flicting punishment upon the transgresses, 
puin^ of such a nature ds to deter for the future 

(a.) Of these, soul (atman) is stated justly similar outrages on decency and humanity, 
as firet in importance. It was suggested that government diould 

(A) The second object of proof is body mulct the native state in which suttee oc- 
(sarira)., Body is an ultimate compound. curs to the extent of a year’s revenue. No 
(c.) The third object are the organs of suttee can possibly take place without tlie 
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BaDoorrenoe of (be rnlere of the states, and as 
it is now in their power to prohibit any snoh 
disgraceful exhibitions they shonid be made 
(to Bufier as abettors of the offence. Saha- 
marana or the bnrniog of the widows with 
the dead bodies of their husbands was not a 
' Yedic usage. Dr. Wilson says ** we have* 
additional and incontestible proof that the 
Rig-Veda does not authorise the practice of 
the burning of the widows.” The widow of 
the deceased had however to attend with 
married women the funeral of her husband. 
She was placed with his dead body on the 
funeral pile, and after the performance of 
certain ceremonies she was brought down and 
was tiius addressed by the priest : — 

“ Rile up O woman, to the world of life, 

Thou aleepeit beside a corpse, come down ; 

Thou hast been long enough a faithful spouse, 

To him who made thee mother to his sons.” 

The married females attending had then to 
anoint their eyes with collyrium, when they 
were thus addressed : — 

“ The women now draw nigh with oil and butter, 
Kot widows they, proud of noble husbands ; 

First to the altar, let the mother come, 

In fair attire and with no grief or tcan.” 

There is a passage in the Taitrya Arnukna 
of the Yajur Veda containing the following 
address to the widow by the younger brother, 
disciple or servant of the deceased : — “ Rise 
up woman, thou liest by the side of the 
lifeless, come to the world of the living, 
away from thy husband, and become the wife 
of him who holds thy hand and is willing to 
marry thee.” This is a clear proof of the 
widows manning during the Vedic period. 
And that the widow was brought down and 
not allowed to be burnt is also confirmed by her 
collecting the bones of her late husband after 
a certain time. Manu recommends widows 
to emaciate their bodies, live on flowers, roots 
and fruits, not even pronounce the name of 
another man, avoid every sensual pleasure, 
and cheerfully observe those rules of virtue 
followed by women devoted to only one hus- 
band. The first mention of the burning of 
widbws we And in Angira, one of the sage 
legislators who was a contemporary of Manu. 
fie says “ The woman who burns herself 
after the death of her husband, gains, like 
Arundhati, heavenly gloi 7 . She purifies the 
aina of the murderers of the brahmans, the 
ungrateful, and the slayers of friends. For 
aadhi women there is nothing so meritorious 
as crematioD after the death of their husbands.” 
The next mentioa is in the Katyana Sutra, 
and the age of Katyana is about the fifth 
cmitury b. c. The Bamayana makes no 
mention of the practice. In the Mahabiiarat 
we find that one of die wives of Fandu 
burnt hereof with his dead body, and that 
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when Krishna died^ several of his Vives 
signed themselves to the flame with his re. 
mains. But after the great war in Knru- 
kshetra none of the numerous royal ladies 
burnt herself. The account of the funeral 
rite of Dranacharya leaves some doubt as to 
whether his wife was burnt or not. The 
passage is as follows :— ** Behold the scholars 
of Dranacharya, after chanting the Sama 
Veda, perfoming his funeral rites, making 
his wife foremost and placing, her on the 
right side of the pyre, are bending their 
steps towards the Dhagirathi.” The practice 
of the cremation of the widow, though not 
in existence when Rama lived, nor in much 
use when Tudhishthira reigned, did not die 
away. In A. i>. 66, Plutarch in his morals 
says, — “ And among the Indians, such chaste 
wives as are true lovers of their husbands, 
strive and contend with one another for the 
fire, and all the rest sing forth for the happi- 
I ness of her, who having the victory is burnt 
with her deceased husband.” The brahmans, 
in support of the rite of Suttee, gave a quota- 
tion of a verse from a chapter of the Rig- 
Veda. This, Colebrooke translated as follows: 
“ Om ! let these women, not to be widowed, 
good wives, adorned with collyrium, holding 
clarified batter, consign themselves to the fire ! 
Immortal, not childless, not husbandless, well 
adorned with gems, let them pass into the fire 
whose original element is water.” Professor 
Wilson has pointed out, however, that they 
falsified the text by altering the words Yonim 
agre into Yonim agneh. The words of the 
verse in question are addressed not to the 
widow, but to the other women who, besides 
the widow are present at the funeral : and its 
correct translations is ; “ May those women 
who are not widows hut have good husbands 
draw near with oil and butter. Those who are 
mothers, may go up first to the altar, without 
tears, without sorrow, but decked with fine 
jewels.” A second marriage in a hindoo woman 
of most of the races in India who are following 
brahmanism, is considered an unlawful act. 
Manu, V. 160, 161, says a virtuous wife as- 
cends to heaven, though she have no child, if 
after the decease of her lord she devotes hertelf 
to pious austerity; but a widow who, from 
a wish to bear children, slights her deceased 
husband by marrying again, brings disgrace 
on herself liere below, and shall be excluded 
from the seat of her lord. 

Sutti, however, seems a Scythic rite. 
Raja Dhean Singh acted a Strange and unac 
countable part on (he occasion of Ban- 
jit Singh’s death. He declared he would' 
be burned with his late master, and was 
with difficulty persuaded, after some hodra* 
entreaty, to forego tiiis restdve, the prinoe wtid 
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viffdan ihiowitig their torbands at hid feet, 
aod detdM^iug tiMt, without him, the affairs of 
the state would be deranged. He gave way 
to tlieir importunity only on condition that 
he should be permitted to visit Beuai'es. 
Although the practice of suttee forms no 
pM*t of the institutiious of the Siklis, and is rare 
amongst them, upon this occasion, the four 
ranees of Bunjeet, Koondun, daughter of rajah 
Bumsar Chuud ; Hinderee, daughter of 
Meean Fuddum Singh, of Noorpur ; Bajkoon- 
wur, daughler of Sirdar Jey. Singh, of Chyu- 
pur, and Baaut Ali, determined, in spite of 
the entreaties and I'emoustrances of Kliuruk 
Singh and his ministers, who guaranteed their 
rank and properly, to bui*n. The corpse of 
the late maharajah having been washed with 
Ganges water, and placed on a bier of sandal- 
wood, decorated with gold flowers, was car- 
ried, the day after his death, to the place of 
cremation, before the gates of the palace 
Hazaree Bagh, followed by the four ranees in 
their richest dresses, loaded with jewels of 
immense value, walking in a measured step, 
attended by brahmins and Sodees ( Sikh priests,) 
singing the holy hymns of Nanuk, in the same 
form, and with the same ceremonies, which 
were beheld in these very parts (on the banks 
of the Bavi) by the army of Alexander the 
Great more than 2,000 years before, and 
which are described by the Greek and Koman 
writers with a minute fidelity, which would 
suit a modern suttee. The funeral pile was 
made of sandalwood, and when the procession 
reached it, an affecting scene took place. 
Baui Koondun, the principal widow, took the 
hand of Dhean Singh, and placing it on the 
breast of the corpse, made him swear never 
to lietray or desert Khuruk Singh, or his 
son Nou Nehal Singh, or forget the interests 
of tine Khalsa; and Khuruk Singh, in like 
manner, swore not to betray or desert Dhean 
Singh. Besides the fatal curse of a suttee, 
the torments incurred by the slaughter of a 
thousand cows wore imprecated on the head 
of him who violated his oath. Baui Koou- 
dun then mounted the pyre, sat down 
beside the body of her late husband, which 
was in a sitting posture, and placed his 
head in her lap. The other ranees, two of 
them only sixteen years of age, and of extra- 
oi'dinary beauty, with five, some say seven, 
Coshmerian slave-girls (one of them the 
lovely Lotus, who had attracted the admiration 
of tlie mission in 1836), followed the example, 
seating themselves around the corpse, with 
every token of satisOiction in their counten- 
ance. At the hour fixed by the brahmins, in 
the presence of all the troops at the capital 
and an immense crowd of s|)cclators, includ- 
ing several English ofiicers, the pile was 
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lighted, one account etates by Khuruk Siogib, 
another, by the rani Koondun, and without a 
shriek or groan being heard, the living and 
the dead were reduced to ashes. It is said 
the rajah Dhean Singh made four sevoral 
attempts to jump upon the burning nuuis, but 
was withheld by the people about hiai» A 
witness of this, appalling spectacle n^tes 
that a small cloud appeai’ed in the sky over 
the pile, and that he saw (perhaps thought he 
saw) a few drops full upon the smouldering 
embers, as if the very elements wept at the 
closing scene of this dismal tragedy.. The 
ashes were conveyed in a palanquin of gold, 
in grand procession, accompanied by Khurak 
Singh (in a plain white muslin dress), Dhean 
Singh, and Kooshal Singh, to the Ganges, 
and committed to that holy river. 

The suttee seems to be the remnant of 
a scythic practice which is still followed 
by races of Tartar origin. The emperor 
Chun-Tche died at midnight, and at dawn 
of day, all the Bonzes and their adherents 
were chased from tlie palace. Towards 
noon the deceased was placed in his coffin, 
aod w'as w'ept by an immense multitude 
who had witnessed the ceremony. As soon 
as the ceremony of taking the oath of al- 
legiance to young Kiang-hi was concluded, 
that of the funeral of Chun-Tche was com- 
menced in the style of magnificence surpass- 
ing anything of the kind that had hitherto 
been witnessed. To the solemn and sumptu- 
ous pomp of the Chinese rites, were added 
the extraordinary and barbarous customs of 
the Tartars. Tragic scenes took place, in 
which many of the attendants of the late 
emperor put themselves to death, that they 
might proceed to the other world, and conti- 
nue their accustomed services to their mas- 
ter. It is stated in the annals of China, tliat 
the empress mother, perceiving a young 
prince who had been the intimate friend and 
favourite of Chun-Tche, expressed to him, 
with strong emotion, her grief and astonish- 
ment at finding him alive. “ Is it possible,” 
said she, “ that you are still alive ? My sou 
loved you, is doubtless now waiting for you ; 
hasten tlien to join him, and prove to him 
that your affection was sincere and generous ! 
Bun aud bid adieu to your parents, and then' 
have the courage to die ! Your friend, my 
son, is stretching out his arms towards you. 
According to the historian, these words, 
uttered in a tone at ouco affectionate aUd 
severe, caused great distress to the young 
man. He loved Chun-Tche, but lie loved life 
also, aud could not think of death without m 
terrible shudder. He was surrounded by his 
afflicted family, who were urging him to 
escape by flight from so frightful a sacrifice, 
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. empreM mother seat to him ft pro* 

jiMftt of ft box ormuneoted with jewels, and 
^teiaing a bowstring toe him to strangle 
bimself. The nufortnaaie young man still 
beeitated, for he was at the happiest time of 
11^ and could not resolfe to die of his own 
aecord, as the barbarous prejudices of his 
nation required, but the two officers who had 
brought him tiie fatal present had orders 
ihun the empress mother to help him out of 
this perplexity, and give a little assistance to 
his courage should he be unable to put him- 
aelf to death, and they helped him according- 
ly. The coffin of the . deceased emperor was 
transported to the burial-place of the new 
dynasty, at twenty-four leagues north of 
Pekin, and never probably was there such a 
procession as that which accompanied the 
. rmnains. of Chun-Tche to Mantchuria. The 
immense multitude made the whole countiy 
resound with the voice of weeping and la- 
mentation, for this prince, of whom in his 
latter days the people had seemed exceeding- 
ly tired, was now clamorously, and perhaps 
sincerely, regretted. “ For my own part,” 
wrote &ther Schall to his friends in Europe, 

I owe an especial mourning to the memory 
of the emperor. For the seventeen years of 
his reign he never ceased to bestow on me 
many marks of kindness and regard ; at my 
request he did much for the welfare of his 
empire, and would doubtless have done much 
more if a premature death had not thus car- 
ried off,' at the age of twenty-four, this cer- 
tainly intelligent and highly-gifted young 
man.” 

The burning of the hindoo widows under 
the mahomedan emperors became latterly 
on the increase. When Man Singh died, 
in the reign of Jahangir, sixty of his 1,500 
wives were reported to have burnt them- 
selves. In 1818, 839 suttees were returned 
as having occurred in the Bengal provinces. 
Sikh women do not usually burn with the 
corpses of their husbands. The Adi Grantii, 
a sacred book of tbe Sikhs, says, “ They are 
not suttees who perish in the flames oh! 
Nanuk.” An exception occurred in 1805, 
in tbe town of Booreeah. That affection and 
duty have not always place in this kind of 
’^lo de se, which would explain and ex- 
tenuate such a deed, and convert the off- 
spriug of superstition into a noble act of self- 
^votion, is obvious from the fact that it is 
aot <mly the favoured wife, but a whole host 
of females that sometimes are offered up to 
die on tbe pyre of their deceased lord. 
Frightful scenes occurred on tbe demise of 
the hill rajas of Kulo, Nahun, Juswoul, and 
oHier places. On tbe demise of the hill rajas 
of Bdaspore aud Nahun, in 1824 and 1827, 
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there was no sattoe^ and tbe ptbethw^^^l^ 
since then disi^peared ia the states under 
tbe protection m British government : TbeA^ 
Granthsays, "they are not enttses who perish 
in tiie flames, O 1 Naouk ! suttees am Ibese 
who live of a broken heart” But, again, " the 
loving wife perishes with 'the body of her 
husband. But were her thoughts bent upon 
God, her soitows would be alleviated.” Mr. 
Elphinstone says, " The practice of suttee is 
by no means universal in India. It never 
occurs to the south of the river Itislna.” But 
Marco Polo stated the practice of Southern 
India jnst as Odoric does, whilst in ^80, 
Gasparo Balbi, an accurate and unimagi- 
native traveller, describes with seeming truth 
a suttee which he witnessed at Negapatam ; 
and speaks of the custom as common. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century, P. 
Vincenzo, the Procurator-General of thb 
Cai'melites, says it was especially common 
in Canara ; whilst he was told on the death 
of the naik of Madura 11,000 women had 
offered themselves to the flames ! These 
11,000 suttees may have been as mythical as 
the 11,000 virgins of Cologne, but they prove 
the practice. And in the beginning of the 
last centuiy it continued to be extremely 
prevalent in that region. P. Martin in a letter 
from Marawar (or Ramuad, opposite to Ceylon), 
dated in 1713, mentions three cases then' re- 
cen t, in which respective ly forty -fi ve, seven teen 
and twelve women had performed suttee on 
the death of the husbands, princes of that 
state. Tbe widow of tbe raja of Trichi- 
nopoiy, being left pregnant, burnt herself after 
delivery. Suttees still occur in spite of British 
prohibition, and not very unfrequeutly both in 
British territory and in the native statre. 
Kamusio quotes Propertius on suttee. A 
few lines will show how familiar this still 
enduring Indian practice was to the Romans 
nineteen hundred years ago. 

Uxornm fusU atat pia torba eomia ; 

Et certameo habit hedi, quts viva aequator 

Conjuxium ; pudor eat non licuisse mori. 

Anient victrices, et flammte peetora pnebent, 

Imponnntquo luia ora peruita viria.— Ea. 80. 

Towards the close of tbe 18th centuiy, 
Suttee was most frequent in the Bengal 
presidency, and most so in the Bengal pro- 
vince. It was comparatively rard in the 
Madras presidency and Orissa, Ganjam, Rajah- 
mu iidry and Vizagapatam were ports in 
which it most occureed. The custom was veiy 
prevalent under Mahratta rule, but wider 
the British, became very rare in Bombay. 
About the beginning of the i9th centuiy, it 
used to ticcur at Poona, ia ordinary and 
quiet periods, anuaally, about twelve limee, 
on an average of as many years. Ifqjsr 
Moor was a whole year at Pooauk 
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tevirtitf ki coemmai only aic times i but 
it SMS « tatmtitiuMMi and msdtttioimrj period, 
sod people were of coarse put out of their 
usaal aad ordinary routine of thought and 
deed. It was generally performed at- the 
junotiott d* theMoota and Moola rivers, about a 
quarter of a mile from the skirt of the city, 
at whidi juncticm (thence called Sangam) the 
British residency was situated. By a Legis- 
lative Act of Lord William Bentiiick's ad- 
ministration, in 1828, suttee was made a cri- 
minal dTence in all who abetted it It was 
common at Bmiaies to set up, by the side of 
the river, stone monuments to the memory of 
widows who have been bui*nt with the bodies 
of deceased husbands. Persons coming from 
bathing bow to these stones, and sprinkle 
water on them, repeating the words Sutee, 
sotee, I. e., cliaste. A writer in the * Madras 
Times,* writing in 1862 remarked that it 
will take some time for the British gov- 
ernment effectually to suppress the fre- 
quent occurrence of suttee which are still 
of constant occurrence in the native States 
tiiroughont India. It will not be forgotten 
that, on the occasion of the death of the 
maharani of Odeypore, a suttee took place 
in which the life of a slave girl was 
wantonly destroyed. Letters from Central 
India after that date, conveyed the intelli- 
gent that another case of a somewhat similar 
description had since taken place at the crema- 
tion of the remains of tho thakooor of Rewa 
in Seralee. The persons implicated were 
placed in confinement, and were to be punish- 
ed agreeably to the penalties ordered to be 
inflicted by the government for such offences. 
A writer, who dates his letter Hurdwar, 
27th Feb. 1820, says I have this mo- 
ment retnined from witnessing the burn- 
ing to death of a fellow-creature. The smoke 
and fiames are still ascending to heaven. The 
first intimation I had of the melancholy cir- 
cumstance was from noticing a numW of 
people looking towards the island opposite the 
fire. On rising, I saw a volume of smoke, 
aud for the moment imagined it was a fire, 
but on enquiring, was told with the most 
heart-rickening indifference, that it proceeded 
from a suttee. I hastened to the spot, and 
tile hindoos there carried me all the way 
through the water to hasten my visit, aud 
render my interference timely ; but the fire 
had been too long kindled ; the huge trunks 
of tames of which the {file was composed, be- 
came one live coal, and left no doubt of the 
utter extinction of life in the unfortunate vic- 
tim. I stood there for a few minutes ; but 
the crowd, the noise of drums, Ac., hindeiod 
my enquiring about the relatives and others 
who had set fire to the pile. I afterwards 
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learned that tite fMMW woman urns not the law- 
ful wifeof the deceased. He had been tiuriee 
married, bat the woman ia question was not 
of his caste» but a hill woman, either of Bn- 
dreenat’h <« Kedamat’h, and a well known 
concubine. All the brahmins of Hurdwar 
know this to have been the case, and neither 
they nor the relations of the deceased dmij it. 
The man himself was well known at Hurdwnr, 
being one of the 2,000 families of Puudat or 
ofiiciating brahmins. He left a daughter bQr 
a wife, and considerable landed property as 
well as ready money : in all almut 18,000 
rupees. On the morning of his decease he 
distributed 200 rupees in cash among the 
brahmins ; and it was reported there, tlwt his 
relatives apprehending tiie woman would in- 
herit all his estates, promoted her death. 

About the year 1860, the * Delhi Gazette,* 
mentioned that an atrocious case of attempted 
suttee which ended in the unfortunate wmnan’s 
being murdered on her refusal to consummate 
the sacrifice, occurred in Central India. The 
woman had been persuaded to consent to the 
sacrifice, and proceeded, after the usual cere- 
monies, to the pyre, accompanied by her 
friends and relatives. When she was (m 
the top of the pile, and the flames began 
to ascend, her resolntion gave way ; and 
screambg with terror, she lept to the 
ground, and tried to run away. The at- 
tendants, however, tried to cut her down ; 
and she was struck with sticks, and wound- 
ed in two places, with swords. She ma- 
naged, however, to escape from these 
fiends in human shape, and ran down to the 
river’s edge, where she concealed herself 
under some bushes. Here she was found, 
and thrown into the river (theParwati) where 
she was drowned. Many of those concerned 
in this infamous outrage were apprehended, 
and tried at Goonab, in the neighbourhood 
of which station, the occurrence took place. 
Horrible as this is, and inclined, as every good 
hindoo must be, to execrate the ruffians who 
took pai’t iu this outrage, and to wish *h«m 
speedy and terrible punishment, a nearly simi- 
lar crime was perpetrated in 1858, in the 
Furruckabad district-, without a single one 
of the criminals bi^g convicted or punished. 

A correspondent supplied *A11 the Year 
Round’ with the following narrative of n 
tragedy enacted before his own eyes in the 
neighbourhood of Foo-Cbow-Foo :— ** The first 
notification I had, says be, of what was 
about to take place was the parading of e 
handsome wedding chair about the suburb of 
the provincial capital in which our forei(pgk 
settlement is situated. The chair was aosoot- 
panied by all the pomps and gaieties of e wed- 
ding— music, gay streamers ud so |br^. 
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ymUf. however, one thing most iinoranl 
in ^8 procession. The occupant of the chair 
was exposed to public gaze, instead of being, 
M in weddings is invariablj the case, closely 
sereened. On, .making enquity among our 
Chinese servants as to what this extraordi- 
nary departure from established customs might 
portend, I was informed that the lady was no 
bride, but a disconsolate -widow, recently 
bereaved, who, finding herself unprovided for 
and unprotected, and having, moraover, neither 
father jnmr mother, son nor daughter, father-in- 
law nor mother-in-law, was determined on 
following her husband to the unknown world, 
where she might serve and wait upon him as 
became his dutiful and loving wife. Having 
accordingly made known her intention to her 
friends, and haying fixed the day for her de- 
parture, she wns now taking leave of all she 
knew, and parading the streets as a pattern 
to ber sex. The object of her death being to 
rejoin her husband, the ceremony was a sort 
of wedding. She was arrayed and adorned 
as a bride, and seated in a wedding chair. I 
ascertained the time and place appointed for 
the closing ceremony, and on the morning of 
the 16th January, proceeded, accompanied by 
two friends, to a spot some four miles distant 
frmn Nantae, the seat of the foreign settle- 
ment and southern suburb of Foo-Chow-Foo. 
Everybody we passed appeared as well ac- 
quainted with the object of our journey as we 
ourselves were. As we approached the scene 
of action we found ouraelves in a stream of 
people, chiefly women and girls, the greater 
part of whom were small-footed, and were 
hobbling along, leaning one against another 
for support, or assisting their tottering foot- 
steps by means of the shoulders of dutifiil sons 
or brothers. We an'ived only just in time to 
. see the chair of the victim caivied on the 
ground, and herself ascend the scafibid which 
had bera prepared for ber. The chair was 
tiie bridal chair in which she had been earned 
abont the streets ; and the scafibid consisted of 
two stages, one raised a few feet from the 
ground, and the other a few feet higher. 
^Die whole was covered with a dark cloth 
canopy, supported by a framework of bamboos, 
within which was set a gallows of one very 
tbiek cross-piece of bamboo, fastened at either 
end to a strong upright pole. From this 
bamboo, under the canopy, and exactly in the 
middle -of tiie scaffold, hung the fatal rope, 
covered with a red silk napkin ; beneath it 
was set a chair to enable the devotee to reach 
the noose. On the lower platform was a 
table of choice meats and vegetables, at which 
she vras to take her last meal in the land of 
the living. The table was surronnded by the 
woman’s friends, dressed in holiday costumes, 
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and wearing the red cap of€biaeee offichds. lar 
former times it was theemtom finrlwO dds^ 
triot nM^isliates to be in attendance on all 
these occasions; but since tite higher autim- 
rities were hoaxed some years ago ly a lady 
whose courage failed her at the last moment, 
they have refused to be present at such ex- 
hibitions, and now despatch an inferior officer 
to superintend tlie arrangements. The scaf- 
fold was raised in the midst of a large expense 
of fields, at the time lying fallow, and was 
surrounded by a crowd numbering some 
thousands. Benches from which a bettmr 
view could be had were so much in demand 
that we were obliged to pay a dollar (4s. 9d.) 
before we could oblain one for myself and 
another for my companion ; I use the singular 
number because we had lost the third member 
of our party in the crowd. The chief actress 
in this extraordinary scene appeared at first 
to be far less excited than any one in the vast 
concourse assembled. She was dressed in red 
bridal robes, richly embroidered with coloured 
silk, and her. head was adorned with a band- 
some gilt coronet. Her decidedly plain face 
betrayed not the slightest emotion, and she 
sat down at'the table with as much apparent 
good-will as if it had been her bridal rather 
than her funeral feast. While she was eating 
we made some inquiries among the crowd, 
and ascertained, in addition to the fact of her 
being childless, that she was 25 years of age, 
and that her only surviving relations were a 
brother in poor circumstances and his infant 
child, her nephew. We were further informed 
that she had resided in a village which was 
pointed out to us at a little distance from the 
spot. After the lapse of about half an hour, 
thepoor woman having apparently satisfied her 
appetite, rose from her seat, and still standing 
on the lower platform, addressed the sur- 
rounding crowd in a set speech, thanking 
them for their attendance, and explaining why 
I she acted as she did. When she had finished 
speaking, she took from a bowl on the table 
several ^ndfuls of uncooked rice, which she 
scattered among the crowd, and eager was the 
scramble to get a few grains as her virtuous 
blessing. This done she fondled her baby 
nephew, and bade an affectionate farewell to 
ber brother, who stood by her on the scaffold ; 
then, steppuig upon the upper stage of the 
platfoim, she bowed gracefully to the sur- 
rounding multitude, and addressed to them a 
few last words. It struck me at this momeot 
that she might be under the influence of 
opium, for her laughing countenance and rapid 
gestures were too highly excited to be natural, 
except under the influence of some sodi 
stimulants.. It is right to add that the gaie^ 
was clearly not assumed. She was helped to 
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Mgfa ehair pteeed tmder ^ rope; 
'Irat t^wrope proviog tp be still beyond her 
i^eh, mr brotlier stepped forward and held 
hor «p in his arms, while she with hei* own 
liands passed the Altai noose over her head 
and adjusted the cruel slip knot to the back 
of her neck. The red silk napkin was then 
placed .over her face, and a handkerchief 
ftntened to her right hand. At a signal given 
by herself her brother stepped back and left 
her suspended in mid air. She then, shaking 
her joined hands before her breast, chin- 
chinned” the crowd ; her own weight causing 
her to turn round and round, so that persons on 
ail sides received her parting Biiiutations. 
The spectators had, up to the fatal moment, 
been laughing and chattering as if assembled 
at a village fair; but now there was perfect 
stillness, as every ear was strained and eveiy 
eye intent. In two or three minutes the 
dction of tlie bands, at first decided and regular, 
grew weaker and weaker, and finally ceased 
altogether ; then followed a convulsive shudder 
of the tiny f(^t (not above three inches in 
length) and all was over. The body was 
allowed to remain suspended for about a 
quarter of an hour, when it was cut down and 
^aced in n common covered palanquin, wliich 
was in waiting, the bridal cliair having been 
removed. The rope wliich bad been tlie 
instrument of death was now cut into small 
pieces and disti'ibuted among the friends on 
the scaffold, all struggling violently to obtain 
a pm’tion. The chair and the corpse were 
carried to a small temple about a hundred 
yards from the spot, followed by a terrific 
rush of people anxious to obtain another 
glimpse of the lifeless clay. My friend, who 
was somewhat sceptical of the reality of the 
transaction, forced his way into the temple, 
and witnessed the removal of the corpse from 
the chair. He returned, painfully satisfied 
that no deception had been practised, tlie poor 
girl’s swollen and blackened face bearing un- 
mistakeable testimony to the manner of her 
death. 

Anugamana,va brahmanism is the perform- 
ance of suttee by a woman alone, whose hus- 
band has died in a distant country : a sandal, 
or any article of bis clothes may then repte- 
sent him. 

ArundhatCf the wife of the Rishi Vaisistha, 
a resident of Swerga, is the spirit whom the 
devoted suttee woman invokes, before mount- 
ing the pile . — History of the Punjab, Vots. 
i,pp> 170-72, ii, pp. 1G9-70; Hue's Chris- 
Hanity, Vol. ii, pp. 401, 404-5; Cunning- 
ham's History of the Sikhs, p. 364 ; Elphin- 
stone's History of India, p, 190; If. Polo, 
Vot. iii, p. 20 ; Viaggio di Oasparo JEhlbi, 
p. 83; P. Vincenzo, p.322; Lettres Edu 
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fiontes, ed. Lyon, F<rf. vii, p.78-5} 

tn Yule Cathay, Vol. 1, p. 80. See Soti, 
Adee Grunt’h, Sodiee, Ummer Das. 

8UTTRA, lit. mark of defence. 

SUTU, in Little Tibet, the floor or farina 
of roasted baidey, * • 

SUTUK, a ‘hindoo ceremonial after child- 
birth and after death. 

SUTUM, also Parada, Saks. Mercury. 

SUTWASA, a rite observed amongst ma- 
homedans when a woman has attained die 
seventh month of her pregnancy.. — Herk. 

SDT-WU-GOONA, Sans., from satwa, 
good, and goona, quality. 

SUTYU-JIT, Sans., from satya, true, 
and jec, to conquer. 

SUTYU-NARAYANA, Saks., from sa- 
tya, true, and Narayana. 

SUTYU-YOOGA, Sans., from satya, true, 
and yooga, a definite time. 

SIJVA, Gcz. Anethum sowa, Roxb. 

SUVA KOLLI, URfA. Zizyphus jnjuba. 

SUVANAAMELPODI,Mai,. Ophioxy- 
lon serpentinnm. 

SUVANDE, Singh. A wood used in 
Ceylon, for common house-building purposes. 
It grows in the western province of that island. 
A cubic foot weighs 56 lbs., and the wood is 
said to last 30 years. — Mr, Mendis. 

SUVANDI KOTTE, also Karang kotte, 
Tam. Ixora parviflora. 

SUVABNAM, Tkl. Mesna ferrea, Ltita., 
DC., also Cathartocarpus fistula, Linn. ; also 
Mesua roxburghii, W. Roxb. ; also Sida cor- 
difolia, Linn. 

SUVARUNKA also Suvernaka, Sans. 
fruit of Cassia fistula, Cathartocarpus &tula. 

SUVEBEK, see Mesoimtamia. 

SUVURNA, Sans., from sn, one, and var- 
na, kind. 

SUVYABHICHaRA, Sans., from saha, 
with, and vyabhichara, wrong practice. 

SUWAHILI, see Aden, Beer-el-somal, 
Somal, Somali, Suahili. 

SUWAL, HiND. Potamogeton tuberosum. 

SU WARI ? Cassowary. 

SUWABROW NUTS, or Saouari nuts, 
a species of butter nuts the produce of a 
large tree (Caryoear raciferum,) which grows 
in Gniaua. 

SUWAT, an affluent of the Kabul river. 
See India. 

SVAMI, or swami god, lord, applied to any 
of the gods, and also to priests, and to the 
true God too. 

SVANA BURBAABA, Sans. Syn. ot 
Cloome viscosa. 

SVARGA, the paradise of Indra, the In- 
dian elysium, the world of the gods and also 
of mortals possessed of some merit. 

SVASTl, see luscriptious. 
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; 8VBTA RAJAMASHA, DoliehM 

' SWADHA, see Saeto or Sakte. ‘ 
SWADHAJA, see Surya-vansa. 
SWADOO ECNTUKA, Saks. FIacoar> 
tia sapida, l{o«6., W.i^ A. 

SWADIJ NABINOA, Saks^ Citms aaran* 
tium, Orange. 

SWAHA, Saks. Presentment of oblations. 
SWAHA, in hindoo mythol<^, is usually 
understood to be the goddess of fire, the con* 
sort or Saoti of Agni. See Agni, Inscrip- 
tions, Saraswali. 

SWAINETZ, Ros. Lead. 
8WAINSONIA GALEG^OLIA, a 
pretfy shrub with pui^Ie, red and white 
flowers grown from seed in good garden soil. 
—Eng, Cyc. 

SWAL, Hikd. Potamogeton tuberosum. 
SWALA, J^PAK, Jay. Biche de Mar, 
Holothuria. 

SWALLOW, a bird of the family Hirun- 
dinidm, sub-family Hirundiuinse, 

Hinmdo rustics, L., Europe, India. 

„ domiook, Jerdon, Neilgherries, Bangalore. 

„ fiUfera, SUj^hentf all India, Kashmir. 

„ daurica, Atnn., „ ,, 

„ fluricola, Jerdon, Central India. 

„ hyperythra, Layard, Ceylon. 

The Danrian or red-rumped swallow, Hi- 
rundo daurica, is plentifully distributed over 
the lower regions in summer, but migrates to 
the plains of India during the cold months. 
The chimney swallow of Europe, the Hirun. 
do rostica in allusion to its migratory habits, 
has been thus addressed : . 

Welcome, welcome, feather’d stranger, 

How the ann bids nature smQe ; 

Safe arrived, and free from danger, 

Welcome to onr blooming isle ; 

Still twitter on my lonely roof. 

And hail me at the dawn of day. 

Each mom the recollected proof 
Of time that ever fleets away. 

*‘Fond of sunshine, fond of shade. 

Fond of skies serene and clear ; 

E’en transient storms thy joy invade, 

In fairest seasons of the years. 

What makes thee seek a mUder clime? 

What bids thee shun the wintry gale? 

• Bow hnow’st thon thy departing time ? 

Hail i wondrons lord ! nail, swallow, hail ! 

Sure something more to thee is given. 

Than myrliw of the feather’d race. 

Seme gift divine, some spark from heaven, 

That guides thy flight from place to place. 

Still fcaefy come, stiu freely go. 

And blastings crown thy vigorous wing ; 

. Mar Ha mde flight meet no rude foe, 

Oeliiptfril messenger of spring!” 

The wiiw4dlpd flwitilow tiie Hirundo filifera 
is plentiful in the Dekhan during the summer 
nooths. It is on wing soon after day-break 
aadmay beobsenred skimming over tbeground 
all day long, hunting its winged prey. In the 
calm and ermioga peooliar to 


' ■•SWAR '''U- ■■ ' 

Poona they may be aesn ia huedseds, pci!^ 
ed on stones and tufita of iyass, «|Mn< tiie> 
pbuttB and tiie river-baidu, and just « night 
is closing in th^ rise and seek a roQSt on the 
tallest spires and mosques. It is seldom that 
the males have their delicate tail a|q>eediigee 
perfect, and often they are entirely wanting. 
— Adams. 

SWAMDHEKMA, l<yalty, or fidelity to 
him whose salt the Rajputs eat, their imme-^ 
diate lord, even against their king. — ToeTs 
Rajasthan, Vol, ii, p. 25. See luscriptiona, 
Jnnagurh. 

SWAMI RAJA, also swami rudra dama, 
and swami rudra sah, see Inscriptious. 

SWAMP DEER, Eno. Bucervus duvan- 
celli, Jerdon. 

SWAN. A larfre golden figure of the 
sacred bird, is in front of the throne of the 
king of Burmah and is called in Burmese 
Henza. The word is of Sanscrit origin^ 
Hanza, a goose. The Henza is regarded- aa 
the king of birds. It is perhaps a mythicised 
swan. * Storks’ and * cranes,’ differ in their 
appearance, habits, anatomy, modes of breed- 
ing, and everything, except that both happen 
to be long-legged birds. The Hurgila or 

* Adjutant,’ Leptoptilus argala, is called 

* the gigantic crane.** The ordinary Indian 
cranes. Gras antigone, Gr. cinerea, Qr. Vir- 
go and Gr. leucogeranos, occur rarely in 
the North-West Provinces. The words Crane 
Geranos and Gras, and the Hindustani names 
of the three common Indian species, Saras, 
Ksrranch and Kakan’a, all have reference to 
the loud trumpeting of these birds, whioB 
have a curious internal conformation resem- 
bling that of the trumpeter swans ; whereas 
the storks 01*0 voiceless birds, having actual- 
ly no vocal roosclea, and can make no sound 
but by clattering their mandibles together, 
which they do pretly loudly. The ridge or 
keel of the bi’east-bone, common to all birds 
that fiy, is in the cranes, belonging to the 
rastricted genus grus, and in the trumpeter 
swans, expanded so as to form a cavily, 
which the wind-pipe is prolonged to enter 
and re-proceed from, after describing a vmr- 
ticai convolution therein. Mr. Yarrdhf 
figure of this carions structure, aa it exists 
in the Hooper swan, Cygnus musiens, is, in a 
general way, illustrative of it, as obeyed in 
the buccinator, the trachea even perftHtns a 
second vertutal convolution, while in tiie 
wild swan of North America (C. amerieana) 
and in the nearly afflned Bewick’s swan (C. 
bewickii) it is prolonged to form a horisoatal 
loop in the body of tiie sternum, posterior to 
the vertical eonvdntimi within the keeb that 
is, ill general, for eeveral of Bcwiek^ swam 
do not differ, in this respect frmn the Bo^per 
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aUiKnq;k to sU appewwue df full age 
aad dev^pmeot. In a newly hatcbed Hooper 
»#•& emnined; not urea an indication of the 
pecnliar itmcture desoibed could be detect- 
ed i not does it occur in the two specica of 
crowned crane (Baleariea) nor in the mate 
awana (Cyguua olor, C. immutabilia, C. atra- 
tua» €. nigricollia), nor probably in the C. 
Coacoroba of South America ; but the crown- 
ed cranea exhibit one curioua anomaly in the 
organ of voice, which is that the long ten- 
dinous musclee, the office of which is to con- 
tract the windpipe, and which are known as 
the aterno-tracheales, from their ordinary 
mode of attachment, are not fixed, as usual, 
at their lower extremities to the sides of the 
bi'east-bone, but to the middle of the first 
pair of ribs I The sterno-tracheal muscles 
are wanting to the ‘adjutant’ and most other 
Btorka, are in a very few other birds, such as 
the condors (Sarcorhamplius) of the vulture 
family ; indeed the vultures generally are 
among the most silent of the feathered crea- 
tion, emitting no sound beyond a feeble cack- 
ling and snorting in their eagerness over 
their prey. In Australia the term ‘ crane’ is 
applied to the egrets or white paddy-birds, 
as they are called in India ; while in the Malay 
'countries the so-called paddy bird, is a finch ; 
and the real crane of Australia is known as 
the ‘ native companion.’ Among the gralla- 
tores or waders, some cranes and storks, four- 
fifths of the ducks and the great majority of 
the scolopacidae breed iu the north and come 
to India in the cold season. There are four 
species of cranes in India, all of them princi- 
pally or solely winter visitants. Of the 
species more or less diffused over India while 
in their winter quarters, two belong to the 
division temed Antigone, one to restricted 
grus, and one to Anthropoides of Blyth : 

1. Antigone torquata ; Grus antigone of 
Linnmus ; Grus torquata, Viellot ; the ISaras, 
a noble bird, is the largest of the whole tribe. 
During the breeding season it has a pure 
white collar below the crimson papillose 
naked portion of the neck, whence the name 
torquatus. It is -mostly seen in pairs ; a few 
of which breed in India in extensive jhils, 
but the great majority cross the Himalaya 
for that purpose. 

2. A. leucogeranos ,* Grus leucogeranos of 
Fullas, is the Wuliful large white crane of 
Northern Asia, with black wing-primaries, 
and crimson naked face. A few stray pairs 
have been observed firom time to time south 
of tlie Himalaya, in the upper provinces of 
Hindustan ; and Bumes figured it fri>m the 
vMnity of Cabal. Instances of its occurrence 
witoia Uie confines of India are worthy of 
sptoU mord. ' Monotaineer’ once or twice 
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indicated tlds fine- lord in his narratives of 
Trans-Himalayan peregrinatimis. Tbe otiier 
cranes have shorter and slato-colonred legs, 
and less (or in one instance not any) mdted 
skin about the face. 

3. Grus cinema, L. ; C. vulgaris, PaUa$. 
The Kulnng or Korroncb, or European crane : 
common to Asia and North Africa, visits India 
in great fiocks, which wholly disappear in toe 
breeding season. 

4. Grus (or Anthropoides) virgo, L. The 
Kakarra, or ‘ Demoiselle,’ common to Asia 
and North Africa ; is only known in India 
during the cold weather ; but it reaches farther 
southward. It is the smallest of the cranes, 
and certainly one of the most elegant of this 
particularly graceful group ; the only one 
with the head fully feathered, and it is adorn- 
ed with beautiful white neck-tufts, and with * 
lengthened and drooping tertiaries, and a 
bright crimson eye. Highly gi-egarious, the 
fiocks are sometimes immense. All of the 
cranes are easily tamed and soon become 
reconciled to captivity ; and they are veiy 
ornamental birds to keep. They have a 
carious and peculiar habit of skipping about 
at times, attitudinizing or dancing, and now 
and then emiting their loud cries. In toe 
wild state they do much damage to the crops 

j from their numbers ; and repair during toe 
heat of the day to sand-fiats in rivers, or to 
other extensive waters, returning to feed 
morning and afternoon, at regular hours. 
They fly in V-like flocks, like wild geese. 
The young, commonly two in number, follow 
the mother soon after exclusion, unlike those 
of the stoi'k and heron tribe, with which the 
cranes have little in common. — Yule't Em» 
bassytp. 85. See Birds, Hanza, Henza. 

SWANA, Hind. Daphne oleoides. 

S W AN-PAN, a Chinese reckoning. 

SWAN RIVER MAHOGANY, theJar- 
rah wood, or Eucalyptus marginata, is a tall and 
stately tree, the stem being frequently seven- 
ty feet in height before branching. It 
is the most enduring of woods, and if cut 
when the sap is down it defi^ decay. It 
is applicable for almost all purposes, being 
highly effective in ornamental wood work ; 
for although somewhat inferior to Span- 
ish mahogany in beauty of grain, still in 
more important matters it is most valuable 
for its natural properties. Time, weather, 
the white-ant, and that destructive sea worm^ 
the teredo navalis, have no effbet. For tim- 
bers of all kinds, for houses, warehouses, 
wharves, jetties, or bridges, it has no equal. 
At the Melbourne Exhibition in 1866, tim- . 
bers of this wood were exhibited in per^tot 
preservation, which had for thirty-five ynafg' 
been used as piles for a bridge over the 
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SWARtZ. 

Smoif mar the sea, where the water is some* 
iliiiies salt and scmietimes fresh, and teemiqg 
at times with the alwve destraotive worm. 

SWARKA, see Jains. 

SWABNA, Saks. Gold. 

SWAKOCHISHA, one of the 14 Patri- 
archs who preside over tlie 14 Manwantaras 
oftlie Calpa, noticed in the Calendar. ^Bee 
Brahmadicas, Menu. 

SWARTZ, an eminent Christian missionary 
and linguist. A monument has been erected 
for him in St. Mary’s Church, Madras, Sacred 
to the memory of the Reverend Fre- 
derick Christian Swartz, w'hose life was 
one continued effort to imitate the exam- 
ple of his Blessed Master, employed as I 
a Protestant Missionaiy from the govern- 
ment of Denmark, and in the same character 
' by the Society in England for the propagation 
of Christian knowledge. He, during a period 
of fifiy years, “ went about doing good,” mani- 
festing in respect to himself the most entire 
abstraction from temporal views, hut embracing 
eveiy opportunity of promoting both the 
temporal and eternal welfare of others, in him 
religion appeared not with a gloomy aspect, 
or forbidding adieu, but with a graceful form 
and placid dignity. Among the many fruits 
of his indefatigable labours w'as the erection 
of the church at Tanjore. The savings from 
a small salary were for many years devoted 
to the pious work, and tlie remainder of the 
expense supplied by individuals at his solici- 
tations. The Christian seminaries at Ram- 
nadpuram and in the Tiunevelly province 
were established by him. Beloved and honour- 
ed by Europeans, he was, if possible, held 
in still deeper reverence by the natives of this 
country of eveiy degree and in every section, 
and their unbounded confidence, in his integ- 
rity and in truth, upon many occasions rendered 
highly beneficial to the public service. The 
poor and the injured, looked up to him as 
an unfailing friend and advocate. The great 
and powerful, concurred in yielding him the 
highest homage ever paid in this part of the I 
globe to Europeans. The lute Hyder Ali 
€awa, in the midst of a bloody and vin- 
dictive war with the Carnatic, wrote to his 
officers to prevent the Venerable Father 
Swartz to pass unmolested, to show him 
respect and kindness, for he is a holy man 
and means no wrong to any goverumeii t. The 
late Tuljajee, rajah of Tanjore, when on his 
death-bed, desired to entrust to his protecting 
care, bis adopted son Serfojee, the present 
rajah, with administi-ation of ali affairs of 
his couufiy. On a spot of ground granted to 
him by the same prince, 2 miles east of Tau- 
jore, he built an hpiise for his residence and 
made it an'or^ian-asyliim ; here the last 
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20 years of his Ufe were spmit in jffie edneih 
tion and religions lostnlotioae of chiidten, 
particnlarly those of indigent puonts, whom 
he gratuitously maintained and kstrnoted, 
and here, on the IStb of Febmaiy 1798, sur- 
rounded by his iuiant flock, and in the pre- 
sence of several of his disconsolate bi'ethren, 
entreating them to continue to make religion 
the first object of their effort, and imfdertug 
with his last breath for the divine blessing to 
attend them, he closed his truly chrisliau 
career in his 72nd year, 

SWASTIKA, a Tibetan sect, who re- 
ceived their name from their peculiar sym- 
bol the Swastika, or mystic cross, which 
I was typical of their belief in Swasti. This 
term is a compound of Su, well,” and 
asti, “it is meaning “ it is well,” or, as 
Wilson expresses it, “ so be it and imply- 
ing complete resignation under all circum- 
stances. According to the Chinese, they are 
tlie Tao-sse of the Chinese ; and the founder 
of the doctrine is said to have flourished be- 
tween 604 and 528 B. c- The Swasti of 
Sanscrit is the Suti of Pali, and the mystic 
cross, or Swastika, is only a monogrammatic 
symbol formed by the combination of the 
two syllables suttisssuti. The Swastika sect 
were Rationalists, who held that contentment 
or peace of mind were ihe only objects worthy 
of attainment in this life. And as these have 
ever been the prevailing characteristics of 
mankind in the east, the atheistical principles 
of the Swastikas were received by the bulk 
of the people with very great favour. They 
assumed the name of Tii'thukara, (see Fo- 
kwe-ki, 22, 23, and Cosmu’sTibetau Grammar, 
pp. 181, 192. The old name of Tirtbukar, 
is still preserved among the Mogul as Ter,) 
or “pure-doers but by the buddhists of 
Tibet they are said to have been indecent in 
their dress, and grossly atheistical in their 
principles. Their Tibetan name Musteg, or 
“ Finitimists,’’ is significant of their doctrine 
of finite existence ; but they are more gene- 
rally known as tlie Pon, or Pon-po. This 
sect, prevailed throughout Tibet until the 
seventh century, but is now confined to tlie 
furthest parts of the most eastern province 
of Tiliet. The name of Pon is evidently only 
the Sanscrit punya, “ pure,” — a synonyme of 
Tirtliakura. Between the Swastikas, who 
promised nothing after this lilb, and the 
brahmans, who offered an almost endless 
series of mortal existences, people of streug 
minds and deep thoughts must have been 
sadly perplexed. The Greeks udoptetl the 
Indian symbol of Swastika, as the pottery 
from the Kainiras and the prototype of Crete 
show. 

SWAT consists of a long valley, ropiiiiig 
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* WAT. 

doWitvfwdB gCjnefTAily in a foathweBterly 
icl!i«citidD» btft turning half round firom 
euisVtd west as it nears the British ft'on- 
tier, £ 1*001 which it is separated by a lofi^ 
range. It is difiicolt of access to a force 
moving from Britisli tarritorv. The Lundye 
or Swat river flows right ilirmigli uud fer- 
tilises tiie valley, and then deboio'liitig through 
a gore in tlie hills, enters the Peshuwur valley 
uiid joins the Cuhul river near Charsudda. 
Ttie Swat valley (’ontuins 300 vilinges and 
upwards ; and its inhabitants may number 
1,00,000 souls, of whom 20,000 might be 
fighting men. As soldiers, the Swuti rank 
InsIow several of tlie most martial tribes. Po- 
litically, tlie Swati consist of various clans, 
united under a louse federal government, at 
the head of which is an elective cliief, styled 
padshah or king. In 1855, the king was a 
Syud, named Ahkar, from the fanatic colony 
of Sitaua. The high priest is called the 
Akoond” (equivalent to the term doctor or 
reader) and is held in great veneration. Up 
to 1 856 the king and the priest were some- 
times said to be well-disposed persons, but 
they had never restrained tlieir people from ' 
mischief. Swat is now under Patlian rule, with 
a subject race of Ariaii aborigines. North of 
Swat in the valleys of tlie Ghilghit river run- 
ning into the Indus from tlie west, is an 
Arian people "speaking a language of their 
own wbitdi is cognate to tlic tongue of tlie 
tribes east of the Indus in and about tlie 
country called Cliilns. The Dard seem to be 
amongst tliose tribes, sonm of them are inde- 
pendent and scarcely known but most of the 
country and also Ghilghit, is now subject to 
the maharajah of Cnslimir. The Ghilghit 
people are the farthest Arians of the country 
whence the Indus fiows. Swat, or Subha- 
vastu, is identified with Udyana, the Uchangua 
of the Chinese, and Udyana of ^nscrit. The 
Swat people are also sometimes called Deg- 
gaun and appear to be of Indian origin. 
They formerly possessed a kingdom ex- 
tending from the western branch of the 
Hydaspes, to near Jellaiabad. They were 
gradually confined to narrower limits by 
the AflPgban tribes ; and Swat and Boo- 
nair, their last seats, were reduced by the 
Eusofzye in the end of the fifteenth century. 
Theyara stiil very numerous in those conn tries. 
The course of the Swat river is imper- 
fectly laid down in our latest maps, though 
so near our frontier, being almost a terra 
incognita ; on intolligeut native of Kandahar, 
trho states that the lower ranges are desti- 
toto of trees but covered with grass. The 
l%her hills on either side ai*e clothed with 
foi'ests, consisting chiefly of the edible pine 
and wild olive. 'The plane also flourishes in 
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enltivated tmets. At tbb etctrai^e bead ‘ of 
the valley near Sardsa^, where is i|^-pa8s 
leading into Kashkar, tlxn’e are immense 
numbers of trees both along the river banks, 
and on tlie mountains on either side to their 
very Hummits.— C/epAorn’s Pul^etb Mepwrt, 
p. 210 ; The Bhilsa Topee, by Brevet Mpjor 
Alexander Cunningham, p. 19 ; Cetien^u 
Review, No. 100, p. 44 ; Campbell, pp. 146.^7 ; 
Jour. As. 80 c. of Beny. 1 862, p. 227, byCapt, 
Raeerty. 

SWATTI, a pro-hindoo people, driven out 
of Swat by the Euzul'zye, but seemingly of 
the blood which supplied the earlier Indians. 
— Campbell, p. 96. 

SWA YAM, see Swayamvara. 

SWAYAMBHU, see Inscriptions. 

SWAYUM-BHUOVU, Saks., from swa- 
yung, itself, and bhoo, existence. 

SWAYAMBIIUNATH, see Buddha, Brah- 
madicas. Menu, Prithivi, Topes. 

SWAYAMBHU SAMBHU, see Inscrip- 
tions. 

SWAYAMBHUVA, see Satarupa. 

SWAYAMVARA. One of the favourite 
incidents in the ancient heroic poems of tlie 
hindoos is the rite called Swayamvara or the 
choice of a husband by a princess from an as- 
sembly of suitors met from all parts to take 
their cliance in the lottery. Success is not 
represented as depending on their own efforts, 
as in many of the fairy tales, where the 
knight wins the lady by his own prowess in 
a tournament ; the heroes here submit them- 
selves in silent rivalry to the princess’ inspec- 
tion as she walks along tlieir line, and selects 
from the throng the favoured suitor by pre-^ 
senting him with a garland, oi* a cup of water 
or some such token of regard. This hardly 
corresponds with the practice as we find it 
described in liiudoo literature, sinceArrian re- 
presents the lady as acting a merely passive 
part, whereas, if we may judge by the poema 
and by the veiy name Swayamvkra (from 
‘ Swayam,’ ‘ herself,’ and vara, ‘ choosing’), 
she bad a much more active share in the 
transaction. We find an allusion in a later 
part of tlie Institutes of Menu, which proves 
the prevalence of the custom, as it is said (ix, 
90, 91 ), '* three years let a damsel wait, though 
slie bo marriageable ; lint after that time, let 
her chose for herself (vindeta) a bridegroom 
of equal rank, if, not Iieing given in marriage, 
she choose her bridegroom (adhigachhed yadi 
swayam,) neither she nor the youth chosen 
commit any offence.” The scholiast exphdne 
it of the so-called Swayamvara, "adhik^j^mBlir 
varatable samanajatigunam varam awayim 
vriuita.” It seems to have been comnuittln 
the bindoo society of former times 
cesses and women of rgnk to select • 
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SWATAM^AIUL 

' The candidates for the band 

ev the ladj arere invited to herfiither's honsei” 
previous festivities for some days, 
in a hall, round which the 
damsel passed and selected her future Imd, 
throwiuar a garland I’ound his neck, the 
marriage rite was then celebrated as usual. 
The custom .is the subject of much pleasing 
poetic description in tlie Mahabharat, the Mai- 
ahadha, and other works. A translation of 
tlie Swayamvara of Dranpadi from the former 
is published in the Calcutta Quarterly Maga- 
aine for September 1826. In the Hero and 
tiie Nymph by Kalidasa, (Hind. Th.,yol. i, p. 
226). Pailava, describes a scene, in which 
Urvasi played Lakshmi ; Menaka, was Vnruni. 
13ie latter says : 

LaUuhmi, the mighty powers that rule the spheres 
Are all assembled : at the head appears 
The Uooming Kesava. Confess, to whom 
Inclines your heart ? 

Damayantiwas thetriedand exemplary wife 
of Nala. She prayed for her union with him, 
having enquired after, and seen him in her 
apartments. Her becoming .Swayambara 
again was simply to make Nala, from whom 
she had been separated, know where she was, 
that he might come there and be united to 
her* Of the Kshatriya women some married 
according to the Brahma mode, and some l)e> 
came Swayambara. Aja married Indhnmati 
who was Swayambara. His son Da-xaratlin 
had the daughter of Kosala offered to him, 
and he married her; but his second wife 
Kaik^i whom he won, was a Swa^'nmfbara. 
Janaka, king of Mithila, made his daughter 
Site Swayambaia. She prayed that she 
■hould be the 'wife of Rama wdio bent the 
hnge bow and was the successful competitor. 

. The high character of Site as a model wife 
and a holy woman is weII>knowu. When 
■he met the venerable wife of Atri and was 
highly complimented, she said that, although 
■be was devoted to Rama, and she tried her 
oteooet to follow him, she doubted whether 
hw cool mirrored the purify of his. When 
■be ■olicited permission to accompany her 
hosband into banishment, she said— 

** A wife moat share her hnsbaad’s fate. 

My dniy is to follow theo 
’Wnanver thou goest. Apart from thee, 

I would not dwell in heaven itself. 

Hum art my king, my guide, 

My onhr refnge, my divinity,” 

After the death of Ravana, when she ap- 
peared before Bama, and when be cast reflec- 
tiona on her ebaatky, she dashed away her 
ieara, brought on by the interview, and rising 
Hram the dnst »t his feet, addressed Laksb* 
mane as follows Son of Sumitra I 
In tiiine eyes I aee pily and trust of me. 
Build me u fnneral pyre. Brother ; since 
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I am tainted in Rama’s sight, *tis. tithe, 
I should die.” When Dniupidi beceme w 
Swayambara, it was proclaimed that who- 
ever would bend an enormous bow and 
by it shoot five arrows simoltaiieously through 
a tevolving ring into a tajjget beyond, would 
win her. When she was brought to the 
Sabliu, Dhristadnmna informed her of the 
names of those who had been assembled. 
After the failure of seveml princes Kama 
rose, when Draupadi publicly said,— “ I will 
not marry a carpenter’s son.” Aijuna rose, 
tried, succeeded, and w'on the bride. When 
she was taken to Kunti the latter inadver^ 
tently said to her sons, — “ What you have 
acquired should be your common properly.” 
What emanated from a mother must be done. 
The propriety of the marriage of one woman 
to five men was discussed at the Drapada 
raja’s palaco where Kunti was present, and 
took a part in the discussion. Yyas sup- 
ported Kunti. and sanctioned the proposed 
marriage. It appeared that duriug the Vedic 
times, the daughter of a rishi was married 
to Pi’achata and his nine brothers, and an- 
other woman of tlie Gautama line was the 
wife of a hundred rishis. But these were 
exceptions, they are not alluded to in the 
Big- Veda, and were quoted to legalise the 
mairiage of Draupadi with the five Pandava. 
Draupadi is described as au educated lady, 
and according to her own account she used to 
receive instruction from a brahmin teacher, 
while on the lap of her father. The Bana 
Furva records her two conversations ; one 
with Tudhishthira, on forgiveness and the 
Providence of God, in which she shows 
great powers of observation ; and the other 
witli Satynhhama, wife of Krishna, who came 
to her while she was living in the forest 
with her husbands. The subject was, on the 
best way of making the husband attached to 
the wife. Draupadi said that she conducted 
herself humbly, serenely and devotedly to 
her husband ; she daily cleaned the bouses 
utensils, cooked and offered meals at the ap- 
pointed time. While at Indraprastba, ate 
took care of Kunti, saw numerous brahmins 
and maid-servants fed and clothed ; she also 
looked after the servants, cowherds and shep- 
herds. She took care of the treasury, and 
gave orders on all matters connected there- 
with. She performed all her duties with 
every regard to truth, but unmindful of hmr 
personal comfort She added, the faithlhl 
wife cannot attain happiness unless she proe- 
tises self-denial. Do what I have- told yoa, 
and before strangers remain quiet, tnit true 
to yonr convictions, avoiding exoitemeiit MiR} 
thoughtlessness, and make those yonr ftta nli 
who are virtnons and devoted to tiitiir InhH' 
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aeked and carried 
bar awaj, he waa punned the Pandava ; 
ahe had Aen the generosity to advise him to 
lajr down arms and implore fot^iveness. 

Kunti was brought up by Eunti Bhoja ; while 
at her fiMher's, idie took a delight in enter- 
taining guests. She became a Swayambara, 
and Pandu received her garland. When 
Draupadi was married to her sons she ad- 
dressed her as follows : — “ Daughter I be 
thou full of esteem and love to thy hus- 
bands, as ludraui was to ludra, Swaha to 
Bibhasara, Bohiiii to Chandra, Dumayanti 
to Nala, Bhadra to Baiswunara, Arnn- 
dhati to Vasishtba and Lakshmi to Naray- 
aii. Be thou the mother of heroes. Em- 
ploy thyself with thy husband in religious 
service, and thy prosperity will bo unlimited. 
Oh daughter, employ thy time in looking 
aftertfaeguests, visitors, the virtuous, children 
and the elders. By thee the rajah’s of the 
principal cities of Kura danguln, &c., will be 
installetl.” Kuuti’s next address to Draupadi 
was when she was about to proceed wilh her 
liuslmiids, beggared by the game at dice, to 
pass twelve years in exile and one year in 
disguise. — Hindoo Theatre ; Calcutta Re- 
view, No. lOU,pp. 39, 40; Calcutta Quar- 
terly Magazine, Sept. 1825. 

SWUliNAKARA, Sans., from swarna, 
gold, and kree, to make. 

SWURYOGA, Sans., from swar, lieavec, 
and yoga, a sacrifice. 

SWEET-MAR.TORAM, Eng. Marjorana 
horteiisis, Meeneh. 

SWEET and bitter Soriiijan. See Colchi- 
cum. 

SWEET BAY. Lanrus nohilis. 

SWEET BRIAR. ]{o.sn rnbiginosa. 

SWEET CALAMUS. Sweet flag. 

SWEET CASSAVA. Cassava miuiioc. 

SWEET FENNEL. Fennel seed. 
SWEET FLAG. 


Ki8t-al-dttrrera,'Wuj, An. 
Shwet Buoh, Bkno. 
Bagy, <’*N. 

Taohxudogbo, CocH. -Chin. 
Buoh, OuK. 

Sweet calamus, Eng. 
Aoorui odorant, Fa. 
Kalmia Wurtzel, Oxa. 
Kalamoa aromatikaN, „ 
Kusaub-bewa, Oodavuz, 

Hind. 

Venkund, Wuj Igir, „ 
Sweet Oalamut, the 


Cnlamo araiiiatico, It. 
Kuwa-aob, J^r. 

Calamus aroDiatiou8,L,vT. 
V«j, I'EltS 

Oringo, I’okt. 

Vaolia, Gmlavuz, Sans. 
Venkund, Hainiavatc, „ 
(ioloiui, ,, 

Wadila-kaha, SiNOH. 
Vassambu, Tam. 

Vuaa, Tku 

aromatic which was 


of equal celebrity witli Spikenard, mentioned 
by the same authoi's, and procured from the 
eame country, is desorilwd by Dioscorides un- 
der the name of KaXa/ios afuofuniKoe, It is 
■upposed by Sjnengei and some authors that 
tile Acorns calamus of botanists is intended. 


whioh is possessed of slight aromatic proper- 
tiwi is oommou in European ditches, and is 


likewise found in India in mountidpoiM titua* 
tions. 

Sweet-cane, or Calamus,^ being dMcribed by 
Dioscorides immediately'' after Sxivoc,whiim 
is generally aoknowledged^to be A. stiusnutt- 
thus, appears to Dr. Royle to belol^ to 
the same genus, and indeed to be tim 
above far-famed species. Calamus arppm- 
ticus is thought also to be the swee^ 
cane and the rich aromatic teed *a 
far country’ of Scripture. He states thuit 
there is no plant which more closely coin* 
uideH ill description with everything that is 
required than the tall grass which yields the 
I fragrant gra.ss-oil of Central India, and which 
' he named Andropogon calamus aromaticna.— 
lllust. Ilimal. Botany, p. 425. 

SWEET INGA, Inga dulcis. 

SWEET LIME, Citrus limonum. 

SWEET OIL OF TURPENTINE, see 
Gums and Resins. 

SWEJET PEA, Lathyrns odoratns. 

SWEET POTATO, or Spanish potato, 
Bntaias ediilis. See Convolvulus batatas, 
Sukur knnd. 

SWEET PUNARNAVI, Sams. Trian- 
tliema decandra. 

SWEET RUSH, Eng. Andropogon schte- 
naiithus, Linn. 

SWEET SULTAN, Centaurea, sp. 

SWEET WILLIAM, Dianthus, sp, 

SWERGA, according to hindoo mytho- 
iogy, the paradise of Indra. The Apsara, 
in hindoo mythology, are nymphs of Swer- 
ga, the celestial court of Indtw, celestial 
dancers, celebrated for their beauty. Amongst 
them is Bembha, the popular Venus of Ae 
Hindoos and some otiiers are described to 
he of iuconeeivabic loveliness. Th^ an- 
swer to the Puri of the ancient Persians, 
and the duinseis cniied in the Koran, Hur- 
ul-ayuii, the uutclopc-eyed Huri. These hin- 
dno nymphs w'cre produced at the churn- 
ing of the ocean, as related in the Ramayana. 
Sir William Jones thus describes them m 
Swerga: 

“Sow while each ardent Cinnara perauadea 

Thu sot't-ey’d Apsara to break the dance, 

And leads' her loth, yet with love-beaming glance, 

To bunks of marjoram and ehampne shades. 

Celestial genii tow’rd their king advance. 

So call’d by men, in heav’n Uandbarvas named.” 

According to Kshatriya belief, warriors 
slain in battle are transported to Indra’s 
heaven by these Apsarasa or nymphs 
of Swerga. Thus in Manu, vii, 89, it 
is said, * Those rulers of the earth who, dotir* 
ous of defending each other, exert their utmoii 
strength in the battle, without ever averting 
their faces, ascend after deatii directiy til 
heaven.* And in Book ii, 19, of the 
Indra says, * Why are no wariion dain atiir- 
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r 8WIETENIA CJSLdltOXTLON. ■ v 

* V ' 

I see none airiving in lienveD to ! the wood is close, not so hopd M box*wooil, 

/ . ' Ij^oar as my guests?’ — Ooleman't Hindoo but somewhat like it m eoloar xnr ra^r mom. 
llfV^ ; Sir Willnm Jotted Hpmu to /nrfra, orange $ some pieces are very beaotifnily 
1^. xiii, ftp. 270-73 ; Tr. of JJind^ Vol. i, mottled mid curled. It was much iu vogue 
. p, 802 ; William^ Story of Nala\ p. 140. 1 a few years back for internal, decoration atiil 
See Indrn, Knrma, Maha-deva, Mern, Sati. fiirnitiire, l)ut is now principally used ibr . 
SWERGADVYaKA, see Krishna. brushes, and somewhat for turning, the flnest 

SWERTIA BACEMOSA, If’all. Syn. of kinds are cut into veneers, whhdi are then 
Agathotes ohirayta. G. Lon. ex()ensive, the Nassau wood is generally lised 

SWERTiA CHEYKATA, Btidds MSS. for brushes. Satin-wood of handsome figure 
Syn. of Agathotes chirayta, G. Lou. was formerly imported in large quautities 

SWETA-BARY'ALA, Bkmo., Hind. Sida from the Island of Dominica. The wood has 
rhomboidea. I an agreeable scent, and is sometimes called 

SWETA JAMBU, Sans. Calyptrnnthes yellow sannders. The price in the Madras 
caryophyilifoiia. presidemy, is nearly the same as that of teak 

SWETA KUNCH, Beng. Citrus preca- and black wood. Asatin wood, a beautiful wood 
tprius I for ornameiitalfurnitur(>,wa.s8entfromPenanir. 

SWETAMBARA, a sect of the Jains. — Roxh. Hlor. Jnd., Vol. ii, p. 400 ; 'fred- 
SWETA PASHAjS'AM, Sans. White gold ; Dr. CleghorrCs Conservator's Report, 
oxide of arsenic. | p. ] 5, for 1 860 ; M. E. J. R. ; L. E. J.‘ K. 

SWETA-SIIALA, Duk ? Dalbergia latifolin. i SWIMMERS, an order of water-birds, as 
SWIETENIA CHLOROXYLON, Roxh., ! under : 


ii. 400. { OnoEK VIII. — Katntores, or Swimmers. 

Chloroxylou swietenia. DC. j A. Tribe, Longipeuiies. 

Satin wood, F.no. Ko(low.ah porsh, 'J'am. . Fuvi. Ijaridse. 

Dhoam, Ilixo. Billuga, Billu Karra, Tel. ' l^ub-Fam. L.iriuu.‘, 2 gen. 5 sp. viz. 1 Catarracta ; 

Borate, Baruch, Singh. | 4 Larue. 

Oaha, lUbil4rarate, „ ^ j Sub-Fani. Steriiino', Din, 1 Skimmers, 1 gea, 1 sp. 

This cabinet wood is well known for its ! viz. 1 likyncltope albicuni.s ; 


glossy yellow shades. The tree grows in the | 
peninsula at Gokak, on sand stone hills : and 
on the AUeh-Bella Hills, also in the southern, 
eastern and northern districts of Ceylon ; and 


Dir. 2 Manh- Tertis, 5 gen. 10 ap. 1 Sylochelidon ; 
I Guluchelidon, 2 Ilydruchelidon ; 1 Thalaasens ; 1 
Seena ; 3 .Sterna ; 1 Steruulia ; 
j Div. 4 Oreuiiic Tei ns, 2 gen 4 sp. 2 Onychopriun ; 
I 2 Anuus. 


is recf^uised to be of two kinds, there, tlie j 
ordinary satin wood wiiich is used for oil i 
presses, waggon wheels, bullock carts, bridges, 
cog wheels, buildings, and furnitures, and 
the fiowered satin-lustered samples of the 
same wood, which is used for picture fi*ame8, 
furniture, backs of hair brushes, and cabinet 
work, and next to calamander, is the most 
valuable of the Ceylon woods. It is hard, 
weighs So lbs. or 57 lbs. to the cubic foot 
and is supposed to last about 80 years. It 
occurs iu the northern circars. Very fine satin 
wood grew at Cotaputty in tiie Tengricottah 
taluq of Salem, but Dr. Cleghoru supposes 
thoi: a good deal of the oldest and best was 
destroyed by the Railway contractors. It is 
used in the Madras presidency, for the naves 
of gun cairiage wheels and is the best suited 
of all the Madras wocmI^ for fuses. In beauty 
aud lustre, the fiowered samples rival the 
bird’s eye maple of America. Tredgold men- 
tions that in England, the best variety of the 
wood is the West Indian, imported from St. 
Domiogo, in square logs aud planks from 9 
to 20 tnclies wide ; tlie next iu quality is the 
East ludian, shipped from Singapore and 
Bombay in round logs from 9 to 30 in diamje- 
ter ; aud the most inferior is from New Pro- 
vidence, iu sticks from 3^ (o 10 ioches squaiu ; 


Fam, ProdellaridfB ; 6 gen. 12 sp. viz. 4 Diomedea ; 
4 Procellaria ; 1 Priun ; 1 Pelicanoides ; 1 PuftinuB ; 
1 Thalassidroina. 

B, Tiibe, Totipalmati. 

Fam. Pelicanidiu, 5 gen, 12 sp. viz. 2 Pbieton, 2 
SuJa, 3 Pelucauus, 4 Graciilus, 1 Plotus. 

0. Tribe, Laxnellinistres. 

Fam, Anatidfe ; Gooses. 

Sub- Fam. PiifenicopteriuuB, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 

Phocnicopterus roseus. 

Sub-Fam. Aiiserina. JJiv. 1 SwanSt 1 gen, 2 sp. 2 
Cygnus, olor, atrata. />«’. 2 Oeesc, 2 gen. 4 sp. 3 
Anser, 1 BernieJa. />/<’. 3, Pctxhiwj Geese^ 2 Dendro- 
cygna ; 2 Sarcidioriiis ; 1 Nettapus. IHvo 4, Shitl- 
drakes, I Casarca riitila, 1 Tadorna vulpanser. 

Sub- Fam. Anatiriu?, 1 gen. 6 sub-gen. 10 sp. viz., 
I Si»atula, 3 Anas ; Dailila ; Cliaulelasiuus ; 1 Mareca ; 

3 Quercjucrduitu 

Suh-Fam. Puliguliiiaj, 1 gen. 1 sub-gen. 5 sp, viz., 

4 Fuligula, 1 Brantao 

Sub-Fam. Merginas, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 Mergus 
castor. 

Fam. Podicipidee, I gen. 2 sp. viz., 2 Pudicepz 
cristatus, Philippensis. 

SWIETENIA FEBRIFUG A, Roxbo Sj n. 
of Soymeda febrifuga, Jus. 

SWIETENIA MAHOGANY, Mahogany. 
The mahogany tree has been introduced into 
British India. 

SWIFT, a genus of birds, one of them the 
Cy pselus affinis is common, and builds iu socie*^ 
ties among ruined places and domes, itsimt 
is made of clay, intermingled with fwtliiwi 


two 


8 
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ftod gmiu In )munt« these lovers of liberij irhen^ their hordes 

semUes the Eqropenn hl^ck swift, wiitcli, it over-^ran Euro|)e. Tba worship of the sword 
would iif)pear, has not hirlievto beeu found in iu the Ai*ropolis of Aibens by tlA Getic Atile, 
Hindoostan. with ull the uecompitnimeiits of pomp . and 

SWIMS, or Fishmaws. . placV, forms an tidimiitihle episode in the bis* 

SWINE, the hog family, Tiie tTewa tory of the dentine uiul fall of Rome $ and bad 
niul Egyptians were alike in refiiHing to eat Gitibon witnessed the worship of the douhie* 
the flesh of swine ; exisept that the E&iyptians eilged sword (kliunda) l»y the priure of Me* 
who reared those utielenn animals to sacriflee. war iiml all his cliivtjry, he might even have 
to Isis and Osiris, indulged themselves in eat- embellislied his animated aecoiiiit of the 
inu pork oiine a ntontli, on the day of the adoration of the scymitHr, the syraliol of Mara, 
full moon. I The Bikaner people work well in iron, 

SWORD. A metal alloy known as | and have shops at the capital and all the 
^^sakelu,” is used in the Panjah for the nitinii- j large towns for tlie inaniifaeture of sword 
fueture of swords. eonsisring of cast-iron, ! blades, matchlocks, daggers, iron lances, 
asbat and kheri iron, and foiilad or steel ; &»*. The sword Iiainlles, which often are 
welded together. Occasionally, , in Jammu, a ! inlaid with variegated steel, or biirnislied, are 
small quantity of silver and sometimes tin, is | in higli request, and exported to various 
beaten into and welded with the finest sword | parts of India. 

blades for the sake of texture and polish. ( In Cutcli, an inch i>ar of flne English 

The sword cutlers of Ispahan formerly enjoy- • or Swedish steel is forged into plates 7 
ed great celebrity, and iiiiml)ers of swonls are : inches long, 1 broad and ^ thick: similar 
still manufactured there. The best blades are liars of fine spot iiou are* prepared iu the 
all made of Indian steel, imported in the form same manner. These are smeared with a 

of small round <*akes wdii<-li cost about two paste of borax dissolved in water, and laid 

tomans each. Old Persian swords will fetch ! in piles of tw^elve, nine of steel to three 
Very high ))rices, all over the east ; for they j of iron, or three to om», Hllernately ; each pile 
cannot now-a-days fabricate blades equal to 1 is wrapped round with rag thickly plastered 
those of former ages. When the blade has j with mud made of a loamy earth ; then heated, 
been hammered out of the koor or cake of weldeJ, and druwMi out to a bar one inch and 


Indian steel, it is put in the furnace, and kept • 
there all night, subjected to the action of a ! 
low Are. In the morning it is lakeu out, 
smoothed and filed into shape, and then 
heated red hot, and immersed for a few mo- 
ments in a trough filled wmIIi castor oil. It is 
next polished, sharpened, and the hilt and 
seiibbard fitted to it ; and the lust tiling done, 
is to liring out the jowliar or diimask pattern. 
For this purpose, the blade is jierl'cctly 
c.leaused from oil or grease ; and a yellow 
kind of stone is ground to powder, mixed 
with hot W’ater iu u cup, wdiicli must, be of 
rdiina or glass, not metal, and the solution 
laid on over the blade wddi a piece of cotton, 
two or three times. This hrings out the black 
jowhur perfectly. The si’abbards of Persian 
swords are all made of thin laininie of wood 
joined together and covered witli black leather 
with a sort of pattern stamped on the outside. 


one-eight broad and one- third of an inch thiclP, 
this is bent zigzag three or four times; is 
again wielded and drawn out to half an inch 
thick ; and during the beat, borax is frequent- 
ly dropped on the metal while in the fire. 

I Two of these bars are next wielded into one 
I and wlieu about twelve or fourteen inches 
long it is bent into the form of a loop or 
I staple. In the middle of this a piece of fine 
\ grained file is inserted of the same width and 
; nearly as thick. All is then welded togetlier 
and the blade is formed. To temper the 
blade, an cartlieii pot twelve inches wide 
and six deep is notched on the edges (the 
notches being opposite each other) witli 
j a file about a qmu'ter of an inch deep and is 
I then filled nearly up to the notches with w'ater. 
j Oil is then poured on the surface. The blade 
I being heated equally to a light red is removed 
i from the fire and the point entered into a 


The devotion of the Rajput is still paid to his 
arms, as to his horse, lie swears by the 
steel, and prostrates himself before his defen- 
sive buckler, his lance, his sword, or his dag- 
ger. The worship of the sword (asi) may 
divide .with that of the horse (aswa) the 
honour of giving a name to the continent of 
Asia. It prevailed amongst the scy thic Geta, 
and is described exactly by Herodotus. To 
Dacia and TJirace it was carried by Getic 
cdonies from the Jaxurtes, and fostcitid by 


notch on one edge i.s passed to the opposite 
one keeping the edge from a quarter to half 
an incli in the oil. It is drawn backwards 
and forwards rather slowly till the hissing 
ceases and the rest of the blade above tlie 
fluid has become black. A jug of water with* 
out oil is theu poured along the blade from 
heel to point. In order to take out the war|^ 
pi*oduced by tempering, the blade when nearly 
cold is passed over the fire tiiree or four timoi^ 
theu being brought to the anvil is seistnig^ 
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: '1^ stHIcing it regalarly bat modent^y wtth« 
Itommeri by this meiuis a damascue earned 
l^lada tnay be brought oeai ly straight. Swcnrds, 
in Asia, are made with a hilt so sm^il as 
to render it impossible for a European 
'hand to use them in the manner of nutting 
wliich is (common with Europeans. In cutting, 
an oriental does not sU'aigliten his arm at tlie 
elbow, the hnudle is pur^posely made small and 
confined, in order that the swordsman may not 
be forced to straighten In's arm, but draw the 
cut as he delivers it. Mr. Vigne, when 
at Teheran, iiad seen a sheep laid in two 
at one stroke, and 8u liman Mirza, one of the 
nomerous sons of the late Fulteh AH Shah, 
king of Persia, had been known to rut a 
dmikey in half at one sweep of his sword. 
The swoi'd is an ohject of veneration or wor- 
ship among tlie Govind Sikhs, as it was 
amongst the Gctt'S, tlie Scythian ancestors of 
the Jats, from whom the Sikhs arc descended. , 
•—TodCs Rajasthuv, Vol. ii, p. 204 ; Hoi/ies i 
Arts, iff. , of India, p. 460 ; Mufule, MSS. ; ! 
hisioty of the Raujab, Vol. i, p. 105. See ; 
Kharg, Sword. i 

SWURNU-.TOOTHI, Bbng. Yellow jas- | 
mine, Jasminnm chrysanthemum. 

SWUTl, Bkng. Mountain panic grass, 
Panicom holcoides. 

SYADBEE, or the Western ghnnts, called 
% the natives Syadree in its N. part; and 
Sukheit in its.S. part, Malabar Coast. Length, 
about 800 miles ; from about 21° 15', 73° 45', 
and 74® 40', they terminate almost precipi- 
tously, forming the N. side of the gap of Pal- 
gatcberi. Average height, 4,000 feet. About 
21% 2,000 feet; Mahahleshwur, J8°, 73° 
40^, 4,700 feet; Poorundher, 4,472 feet; Sin- 
ghur, 4,162 feet; Hiirreechundurghur, 3,894 
feet; about 15°, 1,000 feet, towanls Coorg; 
Bonassou ' Hill, 7,000 feet ; Tandianmole, 
5,781 feet; Papagiri, 5,682 feet. Seaward 
face, though abrupt, is not precipitous, but 
consists of a series of terraces or steps. 
Chasms or breaks in the range give access to 
highlands, and are denominated ghauts or 
posses, a name which has become generally 
applied to the range itself. The core is pri- 
tBarjt inclosed by alternating strata of more 
•noent origin. Scenery delightful and grand, 
displaying stupendous scai'ps, fearful chasms, 
nuiBerons waterfalls, dense forests, and per- 
t ennial verdure. . 

STALITA — Dillenia speciosa. 

8TAMA, see Dhermaraja or Yama. 

STAKA RAHASYA, see Tantras. 
STAMAK, (Panicum colonom) a kind of 
gnun used gene^ly among the poorer classes. 
The stdk forms good foddbr for cattle. 

SYAMALI, Ticl. Helicteres is<»a, also 
Isora ooryllUblifl, Linn. 

m i 


SYA]$r C^AKE, see Yerkaitd. i 

SYANG, in lat, <P 20' K., long. J2r .W' 
E., is a low fiat isknd in the GUldo peasa^. 
See Wu-tsau. 

SYCAMORE TREE of Scripture, Morns 
nigra, Linn. 

SYCAMORE FIG TREE. 

Ficus syoamorus. 

A large tree found in Egypt. 

SYCE E-SILVER, silver in the form of 
ingots, of various weights. Tiie purest qnali* 
ty has 97 to 99 pure silver. — Simmond's Diet. 

SYCHET. Previously to the conquest ^of 
Assam, in 1824, the inhabitants of Jynteea 
were in the frequent habitof <‘apturing British 
subjects in Syidict, to offer up ns sacrifices at 
the shrine ofKalee- In 1832, two British 
subjects were passing along the high-road in 
Assam, when they were suddenly seized and 
curried up into the hills in the neighbourhood 
of Goba, in the Nowgong district. After 
having been decked out with new clAlies 
and jewels, they were led away to be sacri- 
ficed, together with two other persons, also 
subjects of the British government. One of 
the individuals, however, succeeded in mak- 
ing his escnpe,and on his return to the plains, 
he gave information of what had occurred ; 
and as no tidings weie ever afterwards heard 
I of the three other individuals, little doubt 
I remained but that they were sacrificed. The 
I chief had been frequcatly requireil to sur- 
! render the guilty individuals, hut all to no 
I purpose ; aud there being strong reason for 
(' believing that the chief had wilfully screened 
I the perpetrators of this horrible crime, the 
Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, 

I in February 1835, confiscated all his territo- 
I ry situated in the plains. Dantipur conse- 
I quentiy became annexed to the district of 
Nowgong ; and these horrible atrocities 
were put a stop to. — Butler' $ Travels of 
Assam, pp. 246-47. 

SYDIVA, see Pandu, Polyandry. 

SYE, a river near Juanpoor passing Per- 
tabghur in Oudh. 

SYED, one of the four miihomedan tribes. ‘ 
The 8yeds, the Saadat, or lords are descend* 
ants of Mahomed, through his daughter 
Fatimah aud her husband Ali, and as a rule 
are quiet, humble-minded men not distinguished 
by other qualities from the Sheikhs ; tliey 
are of Suni aud also of Shiah persuasion, and 
are met with serving as soldiers, or in civil 
avocations or following some religious duties. 
Syeds range themselves as Hasani, Hoosssini 
and Alavi. A Syedaui, is a Sy^ woman. 
Amongst the women of the Syeds of Madras 
most can read the Arabic Koran and tiis Hia^ 
dustani books of Belief and Devotion, 
cannot write: in aUMadras,therenMtjbettoi!e 
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tbaiii ofte^oMnd of tiils obiMof women, some Tnf^aneore and Table*land of Uttree MtiUee, 
of them alao able to read HindaBtHoi story Ibid, 1846. On the fall of tain on the Table- 
bo^s and jian write a littl^ while a few land of Uttree Mullee,Travancore, 1 846, Ibid, 
even know the Persian GuTistan, Bostan, 1848, i). 39. On a remarkable storm at Bom- 
Auwar-i-Sohaili, Alml Fazi, and other usual hay, 6 th April 1 847, Ibitl. On Indian hail 
books in Persian, and ran even write tlie storms. Ibid, 1850, 43 . On the atmosphmio 
Persian grammatically, but there are not tidefif in the Deccan. Phil. Trans. 184Q. Oft 
more than ten or fifteen, such women, in all the meteorological observations in India, Phil. 
Madras. Also about four or five hundred of Trans. 1850. 

them are good needlewomen and embroiderers. Zoology . — Geographical range of certain 

The Syed race of Barli in nortberu India, idrds common to various parts of the world, 
furnished many persons of note to the «iourt8 chiefly to India, Rep. Brit. Ass. 1835, Yohui, 
of Delhi fi'om the reign of Akbar to that of 69. Fishes of tlie Deccan. Trans. Lond. Zoo- 
Ferokser. They are still numerous in Mokuf* logical Soc. 1838. Catalogue of the mamma- 
fernngger. — Wilscrih Glossary, ]ia of the Deccan. Zool. Trans. 1831, repub- 

8 YED ABDOOLQADIRJILLANEE, or lished, Bl. As. Trans. 1832, Vol. i. Birds of 
Peer-i-Dustngeer. the Deccan. Zool. Trans. 1832 ; republished, 

SYED A*HMUD KUBEER, the founder Bl, As. Trans. 1834, Vol. ill. Quails and 
of the Rufaee class of fuqeers. Ilemipoda of India. Lond. Vol. i, 4to. 

SYED, ALIWI, the descendants of Ali, Statistics. — Wages of labourers in the Dec- 

of his other wives, not by Fatima. can. Rep. Brit. Ass. 1835, Vol. iii. 1 18. Spe- 

SYED, Hussunee and Hoseinee, the de- cial report on the statistics of the Deccan, 
scendants of Ali by Fatima. its extent, and physical circumstances ; geolo- 

SYED JULLAL-OOD-DEEN, Bokhareo. gy ; ghauts ; est^arpmeiits ; climate ; Imtany ; 
SYED OOL TAAM, the prince of food, zoology ; antiquities; population ; edpcation; 
SYED SHAH ZOOHOOR, distinguished irrigation ; mountains, &c., (See Deccan,) Rep. 
by his wisdom, piety, and austerity of life. Brit. Ass. 1837, Vol. vi. On the mortality 
He built a small monastery of earth at Alla- of Calcutta, Ibid, 1 844, Vol. xiii, 88 . On the 
habad, which still remains. He was celebra- Statistics of iiospitals for the insane in Bengal, 
ted for his miracles, by his prayers the Ibid, 89. Statistics of civil justice in Indie 
most frightful chronic complaints were imme- for four years, from 1841 tol844, Ibid. 1846, 
diately removed, of which an instance is given 94 . Of charitable dispensaries in, Ibid, 96. 
in respect to the case of the governor of Alla- Statistics of the Agra Government, or N. W. 
habad, nawab Oomdat ool Moolk Ameer Provinces. Ibid. 1847. Statistics of civil jus- 
Khan. Zoohoor boasted of having lived tbrac tiue in Bengal, to which Government is a 
hundred years. party. Ibid, 1848, 116. Contributions to thd 

SYED ZEIN OOL ABIDIN, a saint statistics of Sugar produced in India. Ibid,' 
venerated. 1849, 108. Statistics of civil and criminal 

SYHADBI a range of mountains continuing justice under the Bengal Government for the 
down from the S. W. end of the Aravalii to years 1844, 1847, 1849. Rep. Brit. As. 1886, 
the western ghauts of India. See Syadree. vol. v. Statistics of the educational institn- 
SYKES, Colonel William, Bombay Army, tions of India. 1858. 8 vo. On the fruits of 
he was Statistical Reporter for the Deccan the Deccan ; twenty-one kinds of ordinary 
from 1821 to 1834 ; from 1840, one of the wild fruits ; importance of commnnication fior 
Directors of the East India Company ; a the introduction of plants of India. (Radi- 
distinguished Zoologist, Meteorologist, (^lo- ments of Indian exhibition of 1853 ; Bombay 
gist. Antiquary aud Statist. He has written economic museum, Sir A. Johnstone <m, in 
80 much on each of so many subjects, that his Lond. As. Trans. Dr. Buist on, Bom. Geo. 
papers are classed below : Ti*an8. 1 848). On the Dutch possessions of 

Meteorology .— temperature of India the East Indies, Rep. Brit Ass. 1848, 112. 
at various elevations, Rep. Brit Assn. 1834, Prices of cerealia and other edibles in England 
Yol. iii> p. 567. On the measurement of and India compared. Rep. Brit Ass. 1847. 
heights by the thermometer, Ibid, 1835, Vol. Mortality in the Jails of the 24 peigunna% 
iii, p. 25 ; Lond. Geo. Trans. ; Bom. Geo. Calcutta. Rep. Stat Survey of India, 1841. 
Trims, 1839 ; Jackson's What to Observe, &c. Catalogue of Chinese Buddhist works. Load. 
Oa the remarkable difference betwixt the fall As. Trans. On the land tenures of the Dee* 
of rain at M^baleshwar, aud that at Bombay can. Ibid, 1834, Vol. ii. 205 — 233; 1886» 
and at Poona; Ibid, 1889, Vol. vi, p. 16. Vol. iii, 850— 876. On the state of India be* 
On the meteorology of the province of Ooorg, fore the Mahomedan invasion, founded on 
in the Weatern Ghauts ; Ibid, 1842, Vol. xi„ travels of Fa Hian. Ibid, 1886, V<d. vi» S0. 
p. 22* On the &11 of rain on the coast of I On the proprietaiy right oi &e tested ia 
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Ibe i^l'ect, not the sorereigo, in India. Ibid, j (made at Torodj) and fine ' (ieetatphtse* tnats, 
1936, Voi. VI, 246. Same subject as land such as are oommoniy used in Bengal for 
tenures of tiie Deccan. Mortality and chief covering the swts of chairs, b^ds^tiid conches, 
dumases of troops under the Madras Govern- This place has, also, long been celebrated for 
■ ment in 1851 compared with that in 1842, the preparation of certain perlnmes, as tlie 
1846 and 1849. «TI. of Loud. Stal. Soc. 1851. | attars of nggur or lign aloe, and Nag-kesoor, 
On expenditure of* the Government of India I (Mesim ferrcti) ; also several compounds of 
ou'pablic works. Ibid, 1860. I essential oils, of which that of Cassia is one 

Geologt/ of a portion of the Deccan, Lond.j of the principal ingredients, the tree (A'qiii- 
Geol. Trans., Voi. iv, second series 4to. On j lariu ngallocha, Roxh ), wiiicli yields -the 
a fossil 6sh from the tal>le-hmd of the Di'ccan, | lign aloe, grows in the Naga country between 
Lond. Geoi. Trans., 18ol, Voi. vii. —Buisfs I Sylliet and As.satn, also in Cochin-Ciiina uud 
Cat. Siam. Botii tlie wood and the essence ex- 

A large collection of plants of the Bombay traded from itutSylhet, are purchased hyMo- 
presidency, chiefly from the neighbourhood of gul inerehants for exjwrtation to Bussora, 
Poona, were presented by Colonel Sykes to the and otlier mahomedan countries, where they 
society. In 1832, a catalogue of birds, coi- are held in lugh estimation and much used, 
lected by Colonel Sykes in tlie Bombay pre- the attar, ns a perfume, and tlie wood, for 
sidency, was also published in the Proceed- ' fumigating upurtments and cloths. Lign aioes 
ings of the Zoological Society of London, is interesting from its antiquity as an export 
In this were enumerated 226 species, of which from India, being an article (hat was former- 
above 40 were descrilied for the first time, , ly mucli used as incense in Western Asia, 
many of them common and abundant birds, j It is mentioned under the name of iq;aIlo- 
This catalogue was undoubtedly the most va- 1 chum in scripture. Amongst the articles of 
luable enumeration of the birds of India pub- ; export,'are a variety of parti-coloured cloths, 
lished, and contains descriptions, with many ' generally known by the name of Sylhet 
highly interesting observations on the habits, cloths. Some of them are dyed of rich 
fo^ and structure of many of the species. { colours, and being of a strong durable tex- 
Of those enumerated by Colonel Skyes there | ture, are well-adapted for table covers, to 
were about 9 or 10 which Dr. Jerdon, when i which purpose they are usually applied in the 
writing in 1839, had not observed, most of ■ eastern part of Bengal. — Dr. Taylor. See 
which are probalily peculiar to the more ' Cossyah, Khassia, Khumia, Kuki, Polyandry, 
northern portion of tlie range of ghauts aud : Sanatoria, Silliet, 'I'ea. 
neighbouring table-land. — H.et T. | SYLOCHELIDON CASPIA, also Sterna 

SYKESIA KCENIGII, Am ,alsoS.thyrsi- 1 enspia : ‘ Caspian tern.’ Warmer regions of 
flora, /frn., syn of Gaertnera koenigii, IPipAt/c. I the old woi-id generally, Australia (S. stre- 
SYKESIA WALKEKI, . r». Syn. of | nuas, : not rare in parts of India ; 

Gsrtnera walkeri, fVight's lUust. i but doubtful as occurring in Lower Bengal. 

SYLABCHEE, or Chillumcliee, Hind., | SYLVAN DEITY, Pan, see Vishnu. 
Fibs., s wash-band basin. j SYLVIA ATltlCAPILLA, (Curruca'atri- 

SYLHET, possesses a few manufactures, i enpilhi Blackcap warbler,’) Europe, W. Asia, 
The natives there excel in some kinds of ivoiy I Arabia, (Schlegel), Japan, (Temminck), all 
work. They manufacture a variety of avti-i Africa. One killed in Java, (Temminck.) ‘ 
dea, including ladies’ bonnets. They also Sylvia cinerea, (Curruca ciuerea: 'Corn- 
make shields of buffalo and rhinoceros’ hides, moil white-throat,’ (Europe, Asia Minor, 
which are celebrated throughout India for Arabia, (Schlegel), N. Africa : migratory, 
their durability and polish. Tiie varnish is %/ma curruccr, (Curruca sylviella: 'Lesaer 
made of the juice of the Semecarpus aiiacar- white-throat,’) Europe, Asia, Africa : migra- 
diom or Indian marking-nut. One description tory. Common in India; and a nearly affined 
at called Afla-o-i, which is made here, but larger species in S. India, S. affiuis (Cur- 
ie *aot varnished but is rendered by some pe- ruca cinerea, apud Jerdon.) 
ealiar process of preparing tiie leather, semi- Sylvia orphea, (Curruca orphea: 'Orpheus 
transpatent. The other skins of the district | warbler,’) Europe, N. Africa, Arabia, (Schlegel) 
are an article of traffic, and would bear a | rare in Britain: migratoiy. Tiie Indiau race 
eoropariaon with similar furs in Europe, seems to difier only in having a somewhat 
Considerable quantities of them are prepared longer bill : inhabiting both Upper Hindosta^n 
annnatly bodi here and in Mymensing. Tiiey aud S. India. ' 

were formerly sent to Tibet, but they are SYLVIA NIGBICAPILLA, see Oral* 
now chiefly exported to China. The other thology. 

manufaetqres for which Sylhet is famed, are SYLVIA PHILOMELA, see BulhoL ' 
swwd handles, mtmhi^ articles of brass-work ' SYLVIA SUTORIA, Tailor bird, . j 
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STUPHOSEMA. Of tbit gmiiit of tbe 
vwdbootOMB Wight, ia loonoi, iuTolnom- 
polysndrain. 

SYMPHOBEMA INVOLUCBATA. A 
tpeciet of St Petei'’t wort cultivated by seed 
or cuttings. — RiddeU. 

SYMPHYTUM OFFICINALE. 

9|«/u^roi' Dioic.| iv, p. 6 | Sunkootun, Hind 

Boots large, externally black, and branch- 
ing, about a foot long, tbe thickness of the 
finger, fiesby, brittle, succulent and pulpy 
In^orous taste, sweetish and mucilaginous. 
The plant is highly mucilaginous, and rather 
astringent it also contains sugar and albumen. 
The recent root is in popular use in France 
In cases of rapture and bruises. Indeed the 
plant derives its name from its supposed virtue 
in consolidating wounds. — O' Skaughnetsy, 
p, 496. 

SYMPLECTES, see Plocein®. 

SYMPLOCOS (from aviivXoKij, a knitting 
together), a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Styracese. Wight in leones, 
gives Symplocos foliosa, Gardneriana, micro- 
pbylla, monautha, nervosa, obtusa, pendula, 
pulchra, raceibosa. Tbunberg gives as plants 
of Japan. 


Japonica, DC. 
Prunifolia, 8. 4 Z. 
Myrtaoea, 8. 4 Z. 


Lancifolia, 8. 4 Z. 
LeptoBtachys, 8. 4 Z, 
Theophrastefolia, S.4Z. 


In Burmah there are three undetemined 
species, viz., one named Kunneen, Burm., 
another Keun-la, Burm., and a third Kain>tha- 
pho-gee, Burm., the last named is a tree of 
Tavoy, where its timber is used in boat-build- 
ing. Symplocos racemosa, known as lodh and 
S. tinctoriu, a native of Carolina, are used for 
dyeing. 

SYMPLOCOS, species. 

Kam-tba-pho-gee, Bubm. 

A timber of Tavoy, used in boat-building. 

SYMPLOCOS, species. A few of the 
people of Lampteng in Sikhim find employ- 
ment in di 7 ing the leaves of a shrub, one of 
the genus Symplocos, for the Tibet market 
which are used as a yellow -Hooker's 
Mint. Jour., Vol. ii, p. 41. 

SYMPLOCOS PANICULATA. 

Symplocos, Eno. I Lodh, Pcnj. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Bampur and Suugnam at an elevation of 7,0C0 
to 9,000 feet. Used in dyeing madder. — 
Cleghom's Punjab Report, p. 67. 

SYMPLOCOS PULCHA, on UieNeilgher- 
ries, has hairy leaves and snow-white flowers. 

SYMPLOCOS RACEMOSA, Roseb.'s FI. 
Ind., Vol. iii, p. 539. 

Lodh,' Bwa., Hinu. I Loddaga, Til. 

Hoora, Mabb. Ena lodduga, „ 

flftTun. Lodhnka Saks, I 

Thhi sm^ tree, from ten to twelve feet 
high, and wiih a trunk about 20 inches in 
ehreanferenee, is a native of Nepaul and Ku- 
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maon nud of Burdwan and Midaa^OM in 
Bengal. It mrows abo in the Kotidi 
but io ibe Bombay {MresManfiy, it is foond 
only in' tbe jungles of the highest ghauts. 
Wood small, white or yellowidi, hara and 
durable, suitable for turnery. It is strongand 
compact and might bp used for oabinet as 
well as for other purposes. Thebarkof tibs 
root is sold at 4 seers the rupee, and is need 
in Bajputanah, for dyeing red. It is also used 
in medicine, being considered heating and pro- 
motive of the secretions. It is used also in 
the mesalihs for animals. The bark fumisbea 
one of the red powders, known as * abir,' 
scattered by hindoos in the festival of the 
hoolee. — Thompson \ Roxb.' s FI. Ind., Vol. 
iii, p. 239 ; Voigt. 

SYNAGOGUE, is the name given to the 
religious buildings of tbe Jews. Speaking of 
Jewish customs, Jesus says they love to pray 
standing in the synagogues, and in the comers 
of the streets ! Both hindoos and mabomedana 
ofier their devotions in the most public places ; 
as, at the landiug-places of rivers, in the pub- 
lic streets, and on the roofs of bouts, without 
the least effort at concealment. 

SYNDESMIS TAVOY ANA, Wallich. 

Ka-tha khyae. Beau. | Iforgui red Wood, Emo. 
Tavoy red wood, Eso. | 

A very large tree of British Burmah. Tlte 
wood makes handsome furniture, and is used 
for building, boxes, &c., and, iu Tavoy, for 
I similar purposes to what tbe gum kino 
wood is applied at Moulmeiu. It is, occu- 
sioualiy, a beautifully variegated wo<^, well 
adapted for furniture and ornamental purposoa. 
It contains a dye, and is in great abundance in 
the islands on the coast and near Moulmein. 
When the wood is steeped in ferruginous mud, 
it turns jet-black and looks like e^ny. The 
large cylindrical knobs, one or two inches in 
diameter, so often noticed in the ears of Karen 
women at Tavoy, are made of this wood after 
the colour has been changed. Mergni red-wood 
is a valuable dye wood for both black and i-ed, 
butmoreespeclallyfor oiange. From anarticle 
iu the Journal of the Asiatic Society, it 
pears that a number of experiments, made 
at the request of Mr. G. Swinton, by Mr. 
Thomas Speir, upon the Mergui dye wood, 
prove that it affords, witli the mordants com- 
monly used by dyers, colours equally brighi 
and of a more permanent nature tlian those 
of most other dye woods.. Thecolours imparted 
to silk with different mordants were as fol- 
low : — 

Muriate of tin. Three shades of or aag u, 
varying with the temperature of the 
and the time of immersion. , ^ 

Acetate of alumina. Two shades of 
colour. ' ' 
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. JkMite a/irM. Two riMHa«s of ^b. 
i^\ ]SiU», a toeak ^heoethn ffotit. A 
ihM bla^, two shades. 

Muted wUk manjit, a Twiety of red 
' and pinks are (d>taiDed, but not perhaps 
equal in intensity to those of the manjit 
alone. The chief attraction of this wood as 
a dye, is the orange colour which it yields 
with the aid of muriate of tin and acetate 
of alumina, of a great variety of shade. 
These results show that the wood is de- 
serving^ of ftirther attention, and that it 
May become eventually an important article 
of commerce with our possessions on the 
Tenasserim Coast. It is not quite certain, 
however, what tree produces the Mergui red- 
wood. The flowers which accompanied the 
apeeimens of the wood sent to Calcutta, be- 
longed to the Burman black varnish tree, yet 
Mr. Maingay who sent them, tliought it a 
diflforent tree. Mr. Mason imagines there was 
some mistake, and that the Mergui red-wood 
is identical with the Tavoy red-wood, viz., 
Syndesmis tavoyana. — Mason. 

SYMPLOCOS CRATJEGOIDES, Vem. 
Leaves said to be astringent, PowelTs Hand- 
book, Vol. i, p. 859. 

STNGNATHIDiE, a family of fishes, of 
the order Lophobrancbii. This order may be 
thus shown — 

• Obdsr y.— Lophobnnolui 

Fam. 1. Solenostomidte. 

3 spades of Solenostoms. 

Fam. 2. SyngnsthidK. 
fust Gaotip. — Syngnsthins. 

2 Siphoaosioms ; 8 lohihjooempus ; 1 Uroesmpa* ; { 
1 Leptdohthys; 2 Stigmstopliora ; 1 Protocampus ; 
38 Sragnethus ; 1 Nannociunpus ; 23 Doryiohthys ; 

3 Couoaotns ; 9 Neiopins. 

SlooxD Gaoor.— Hippoeampina. 

1 Gastratokeos ; .3 PhyOopteryx ; 25 Hippocampus; 

8 Solenognathus ; 2 Aoentronura. 

SYNGNATHUS,.of this genus ore the spe- 
cies Acns, iBquorins, Anguineus, Brachyurus, 
Meeker. A abort-tailed sea-needle, Lumbri- 
oiformia, Ophidion Typble. See Syngnathidm. 
STONAE, Hiro. Bignonia indica. 
STPHBOTIDES BENGALEN SIS, Omel 

Otti delidoaa, ffray. | 0. himalayaua, Vig. 

Ohama,orChuaj, Hnrn. ( Dabar. ^ ^ Nbpaul. 
CakasM, „ • Bengal florikm, Eva. 

In the breeding season, the whole head, 
Which is vmy fully crested, the neck, breast 
and lower parts and thigh coverts are of deep 
gtossy-blsek, the plumes of the breast elong- 
ated, finining a foll-breait tuft and the fea- 
fibers ot t^ nock in front also lengthened, 
hadt a ifeh olive bnff, with zigzag markings, 
and a Uaek dash in the centre of each fea- 
It is 24 to 27 inches long. It is found 
tfaraaghoat Lower Bengal, north of ttie 
Oanges, north-easteriy to the foot of the Hi- 
ndaya, into Dacca, Assam, Tippenjh, Sylhet, 
Assm, iiorlh-wMterly into the valley of the 
Atm S 
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Jumna, Balpntanah, the CiaBatlej states, 
and parts of the Psnjab. It frequestfr laf|« 
traoU of moderately high grass. . Tin smmi 
live apart but near each other.— Jerden. 

SYPHE0TIDE8 AURITU8, Latkam, 
The Lesser florikin. 

Otis fulva, Sykatf 


Khar-tilarof Bhaelt, near 
Mhow, 

Kan-nouL Cav. 

Cliara2,alfioCliaraB, fliND. 

of S. India. 


ChuUa chars, Boid. 

Likby of Hinduatanp ,, 
Tan mohr, kUa. 

Warrogoo koli, Tah.' 

Niala nemikl, Vsu 


The Bheel name means ‘ grass partridge,' 
and it gets its Tamil name from being usual- 
ly found in the Warroogoo (Paspalum fru- 
mentaceum) fields. The lesser florikin, abo 
called the common florikin and bla8k flori- 
kin, is 19 to 21 inches long. In winter dress, 
the male closely resembles the female, but 
has always some white on the shoulder of the 
wing, when in full feeding plumage, the 
male in its head, neck, ear tufts, medial wing 
coverts, and all its lower plumage is deep- 
black, the chin alone being white, the rest of 
the plumage fulvous. The different charac- 
ter of the plumage in the two seasons has 
led some to write on this bird under two 
names. It is found throughout India, from 
the extreme south to the foot of the Hima- 
laya and frequents long grass in preference to 
any other shelter.— Jcrdon’s Birds of India, 
Vol. ii. ♦ 

SYGHAN, a pretty place between the ter- 
ritories of Cabul and Knnduz, but situated in 
a dreary valley. 

SYRASTRENE, see Bactria, Greeks of 
Asia. 

SYRIA, is a Greek abbreviation of As- 
syria. Syria, or Aram, lying between the 
Mediterranean and the Euphrates, is separated 
into two plains by a double range of hilla 
which divide the country from nor& to south. 
The smaller plain is next to the Mediterra- 
nean and is fertile, the larger consists of sand 
and rocks and stretches to the Enphrates. 
Libanus and Anti-Libanns its principal moun- 
tains, on the west, are well cultivated by means 
of terraced cultivation, but barren and rugged 
on the east. The Orontes and Eleutherus arc 
the principal rivers. 

The Aenezi, according to Borokhardt, era 
the most powerful Arab nation in the vicinity 
of Syria, and if we add to them their brethren 
in Nedjd, they may be reckoned one of die 
most considerable bodies of bedouins, in ^ 
Arabian deserts. ILty «re nomades, indie 
Btrictef>t accfl|»toti9it of diei word, for they oon- 
tiuue (luring; dm whole year in almost een- 
stant motion. In spring, diey approadi fte 
fountains of Syria and form a line oi enetmp- 
ment extending firom near Ale|^ tsi ^pkk 
days' jonmay to die sondi itt Fimgiom 

see 
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TIftb (irk»ei|Na re»(deoce, liow«v«r, during 
i» tin .Haoaru»» Md Ito neighbour^ 
liood, when they encamp nemr end ammig the 
viiUige% while in the more, northern country, 
towards Homs and Hamah, they mostly keep 
at a certain distance from the inhabited 
grounds. In these parts, th^ spend the whole 
summer seeking pasture aud water, purchase 
in autumn, dieir winter provision of wheat 
and barley, apd return after the first rains 
into the interior of the desert. They are the 
only true bedouin nation of Syria, the other 
trioea in the neighbourhood of this country 
having more or less degenerated in manners, 
and several being reduced to subjection ; 
while the free-born Aeueze is still governed 
by the same laws that spread over the desert 
at the beginning of the mabomedan era. ' 
Mr. Robinson says there are three breeds 
of horses in Syria, the true Arab breed, 
the Turkoman, and the Kurdy, which is a 
mixture of the two former. The bedouins 
of Syria count five noble breeds of horses, 
descended as they say from the five favourite 
mares of Mahomed, Tanese, Manek-eye, 
Kok^l, Sablaye, and Djulfie. These five 
principal races diverge into ancient ramifica- 
tions. Every mare, particularly swift and 
handsome, belonging to any one of the chief 
races, may give origin to a new breed, the 
descendants of which are called after her, so 
that the names of different Arab breeds in 
the desert are innumerable. The horses of 
the bedouin of Syria are mostly small, seldom 
exceeding fourteen bands. They ride almost 
exclnsively, their mares, these having the ad- 
vantage over the horses in speed and good tem- 
per. The latter they sell to the towns-people 
or to the fellahs. They object to them, not 
only because they are more vicious than the 
mares, but because they neigh, which in an 
•xpedition by night, might be the means of 
betraying them. They are first mounted 
after the second year, from which time the 
saddle is seldom taken off thei( backs. They 
are kept in the open air during the whole 
year, never entering the tent, even in the 
rainy season. In summer, they stand exposed 
to the mid-day sun. In winter, a sackcloth 
is thrown over the saddle. Like his master, 

• with very little attention to his health, he is 
seldom ill. Burning is the most general 
remedy, and as this is done with a hot iron. 
It Ims (jj^ren rise to the erroneous notion that 
dm' Arabs mark all their horses. Syrians, 
In As Hsjas are usually known as Abu 
Slmm. The Syrian shugduf diffbrs entirely 
from that of El Hejaa. It is composed 
ct two solid wooden cots about four feet in 
ISDgth, dung along Ae camel’s sides and 
oovanl over wlA oloA, in Ae shape of a 
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tent.— jZoMiisoii’s Tnivsls, Vol. ii, pft. 167, 
169, 198, 289, 886 ; BmrUm't FUgrimagit to 
Meeea, Vci. ii, p. 228. See Greeks .of Asia, 
India, Ken Kurdistan, Kbiraj^ Mesopotamia, 
Rain, Semitic races. 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. In Malaysia, as 
in other parts of southern India inscripthms 
occur, in various ancient characters as well as 
in modern letters. The copper plate grant to 
theSyrian Christians, is still in Aeirpossessiom 

SYRIAN DOGBANE, Asclepias syriaea. 
One of the plants of Ae AselepiadetB family, > 
usefni both for its down and for its fibrous 
stem, although a native of the burning plaioa 
of Syria, it is cultivated as far noiih as Upper 
Silesia. It is easily propagated either seed, 
or by parting the roots. The plants thrive 
luxuriantly in light soil, hot will flourish on 
any poor land. The silk-like down which 
surmounts the seed of Ais plant, is not more 
than an inch or two in lengA ; bat it hm, 
nevertheless, been usefully applied for articles 
of dress manufactured of it boA in Franea 
and in Russia. The fibres of the stem, pre- 
pared in Ae same manner as Aose of hemp 
and flax, furnish a very long fine Ai-ead of a 
glossy whiteness. — Hoyle' $ Fib. P/., pp. 802, 
333, 709. See Caontchouc. 

SYRINGA, a genus of plants of Ae order 
Oleaceae. Syringa chinensis, Wittde., the 
Chinese lilac, is a native of China cnltivated 
in Europe. Syringa villosa, has villous leaves 
and is found in China on mountains about 
Pekin. — Eng. Cye . ; Voigt, p. 549. 

SYRINGA EMODI, Wall. 


I 


Chunn, Bus. 

Ban-phunt, Chenab. 

„ .dakhur, „ 

Gnari, „ 

Shafar, Eunawab. 


Rang-chul, KovawaB. 
Karmar, Bavl 

Ban-clur, „ 

Shairi; Ihidla, SOTUU. 
Ldti;]Uagehal, „ 


Elliptical-oblong leaves, glancous beneath, 


attenuated at Ae base, and acuminated at Ae 
apex, wiA purple flowers. A native of Kn- 
maon near Ae Himalaya, at many plaeea 
in Ae Punjab-Himala 3 ra at 7,000 to 11,000 
feet up to Ae Indus, and collected by Bellew 
at 9,000 feet near Ae Sufed Koh. The wood 
is white and close-grained, and caevea well. 
The leaves are eaten by g^ta. — Fng. Cye. ; 
Dr J. L. Stewart. 


SYRINGA PERSICA; L. 

var $. ladniatA, Vahl. 

HiAamin, Kanosa. | PeniAa lilas. 

Leaves small, lanceolate, flowers purpto. A 
native of Persia, and cultivated in some of 
Ae gardens on Ae Kashmir lake aeemB to bi 
a varied of S. laeiniata, a amidl shnib, 
from four to six feet high. It is one ef Ae 
most ornamental of low deaidnona duiAs, 
and on Aat aeeonnt is very commonly mlA- 
vated. When planted in pots end for^^. It 
may be made to flower at Cbriitnaa t Itoii ^ 
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'lUt proQBM the fbgnaoe ot th* flowan ii 
Of tbit speoioB also three Tariei^ M» 
fooad in EngUsh irarawies, tibe White, ^ 
Cot*leaved, and the Sage-learod Penuan lilacs. 
•— i?}'. J. L. Skemtrt ; Punjab Plantt ; Eng. 
£«c. j Voigt, p. 549. 

SYRNIUM ALUCO, (S. stridulum : ‘Tawny 
owl,’)of Europe, N. Africa, Asia Minor, N . Asia 
to Japan, (Temmiack.) S. nivicoium, common 
• in the W. Himalaya, rarer eastward, is barely 
separable. 

STRNIUM INOBANEE, Devil bird, Sgkes. 
Mr. Biytb had some doubts about this bird. 
There would appear tobetbreeor four distin* 
guishable races, the Ceylon bird approximating 
most nearly to that of the Malayan peninsula. 
The horror of the owls nocturnal scream 
was as prevalent in the west as in the east. 
Ovid introduces it in his Fasti, L. vi, I, 139 ; 
and Tibullus in his Elegies, L. i, E. 5. Statius 
says — but Pliny, I, xi, c. 93, doubts as to 
W'^t bird produced the sound ; and the details 
of Ovid’s description do not apply to an owl. 
— Tennenft Sketches of the Natural History 
of Ceylon, pp. 246*47. See Owl. 

SYBO-AkABIAN languages appear to 
have been spoken from the very earliest 
times by the various nations who inhabited 
that part of Asia lying to the eastward of the 
Tigris. See India. 

SYBO-CHALDAEN, see Mesopotamia. 

SYBOPS, see Crocodilidss. 

SYBUP, Gbr. Molasses. 

SYKUP OF CAPILLAIRE, see Capil- 
laire. 

SYBUP OF SARSAPARILLA, see Sar- 
saparilla. 

SYUD, or Syed,amahomedan who claims to 
be adescendantofMahomed, through his daugh- 
ter Fatimah and her husband Ali, or through 
the other wives of Ali. There are 13 tribal 
designations of Syeds in Eurracbi, and 11 in 
the Hyderabad district. In the Hyderabad col- 
lecttHrate, the Syuds ai-e land-owners and ex- 
tensive cnltivators and say they came from 
Arable, and Persia, about 700 years ago. Kag- 
Ka.li i« n long narrow glen, stretdiing upwards till | 
it nearly reaches Chelas, the latter outpost of J 
maharig ah Gh>lab Siug’s kingdom, is a barren I 
^pendency of Hazara. It is iubabited by 
pastoral and aboriginal races, and was given 
by former rulers infiefdom to a family of! 
Bynds who were confirmed by the British. | 
These Synds exercised internal jurisdiction | 
and sent certain members of the family in at- 
tendance on the Deputy Commissioner of 
Hazi^ virlnally as hostages for good be- 
havkmr. The Synds were summoned to 
answmr numerous complaints preferred by the 
people of Kaghan ; they erne, but afterwards 
fied, and asauined an attitude of resistance 
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and- intngned vrith tha Sitaaa fiuiaiioi Md 
.with the Hasson^ thmi bertito' to tils 
British. SeeSyad. . • 

SYZYGIUM, a sub-genus of {fiantswf ^ 
natural order Myrtaeess, of which tiie followiag 
species grow in the East Indies ; 

S. acuminata, Saeb,, MoIuocm. 

8. balsamea, WfM,, Assam. 

8. braohiata, JZoxb., Moluccas. 

8. caiyophyllifolia, BmA,, Bengal. 

8. fruticusa, Boxb., Chittagcng. 

8. pandis, Wight, Sylhet. 

8. inophylla, Ros^., Sumatra. 

8. jambolana, Ltm., Pen. of India, Hindustan, 
Moluccas. 

8. leuchophylla, —t Sylhet. 

8. macrocarpa, B/oab., Chittagong. 

8. myrtifolia, Boxh., Singapore, Sumatra. 

8. oleina, Wight., — ? 

8. operculata, Boxh,, Mollucas. 

8. rubens, Roxb., Chittamng. 

8. tetragona, Wight, Symet. 

8. venuata, Jtoxb., lipperah. 

It is a large tropical genus, some species 
of which are now referred to other genera, 
particularly Eugenia, and notices of E. 
acris ; E. alternifolia ; E. amcena ; E. 
brocteata ; E. caryophyllifolia ; E. caiyo- 
phyllata ; £. cerasoides ; E. jambolana ; 
E. jambos, E. laurina ; K malaucensis ; 
and E. obtusifolia, will be found under 
these names, but, particular attention is 
directed to the remarks against Eugenia 
jambolana. And, as Dr. Wight, in leones, 
gives Syzygium carophyllaceum ; densiflorum; 
jambolanum ; lanceolatum ; nervosum ; obla- 
tum ; rubicundum ; rugosum ; solicifolium and 
Zeylanicum, it will be understood that differ- 
ent botanists mix up the genera. Mr. 
Tbwaites notices Zyzygium assimile, Z. gard- 
ueri, Z. micrauthum ; Z. rotundifblia ; Z. 
Bcleropliyllum ; Z. spathulatum and S. um- 
brosum, all growing in the central province 
of Ceylon, at elevations of from 2,000 to 8,000 
feet. S. oligaiithum, l'hw„ a small tree of 
the Ambagamowa district, at an elevation of 
3,000 to 5,000 feet. Z. jambolanum, will 
be found noticed under its synonym £. 
jambolana (Mr. Thwaites gives as its sy- 
nonyms, Syzygium caiyophyllifolium, DC. 
E. S. caryophyllifolia [E. S. jambolana ? var. 
microcarpa,] Wight, t. 553. E. caryopliylli- 
folia, Lam., Roxb. ; FI. Iiid., ii, p. 486. 
Calyptranthes cumini. Moon’s Cat., p. 39— 
c. p. 1584.) It is the Madang-gass, SimiH., 
and is common in Ceylon, up to an elevation 
of 3,000 feet. Mr. Thwaites gives, Syzy- 
gium polyanthum, Eug. S. polyaatbs, 
Wight’s 111., ii, p. 17 ; Ic. t. 543. And S. 
balsameum, Wall. Wight, III. it. p. 16. 
Calypt. caryopjiyllifolia, Moon’s Cat., e. $11— 

I. p. 2081, the Batta domba-gass of ^ jSto* ' 
[iialese, as a large tree common in Gsykjii hp 
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to "an devation of 8^000..lisei. And, STaygi- 
nm sylveatre^ (Gug. S. sylveatrit, W. Ic. t. 
882. .Caljptranibea junbolana* Moon’a Cat) 
•p, 89— c. p. 2862,) die Aloobo-gass of die 
Singhalese, as alai^^e tree, common in Ceylon, 
lip to an elevation of 8,000 feet. The woods 
of several of these trees are employed for 
economic purposes.— fftpAt’a Icon, ; Voigt ; 
Tkv), En. PI. Zeyl., p. 116. 

SYZYGIUMASSIMILE, TAfc. A small 
tree of the Centi'al Province of Ceylon, up 
to an plevution of 8,000 feet, in open places. 
Thw. En. PL ZegLy p. 1 16. 

SYZYGICM CARYOPHYLLIFOLIA,!?. 

Ch’boto-jam, Bbmo. 

Its fruit is eaten, but is unpleasantly acid 
and astringent, Roxh., Voigt. 

SYZYGIUM CARYOPHYLLIFOLIUM, 
DC. 

Eug. (S.) caryophyllifolia E, (S.) jambolanaP 
Var., microcarpa, Wight, t. Wight. .'•SO, 

Ei 4^. caxyopnyllifoUa, Lam.. Roxb. F. ii,p. 
486 . 

Galyptranthes cumini. Moon's Cat.. p.2Q.c.p. 
1854 . 

Ifadang-gass, Singhalese. 

Common in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 
8,000 feet. 

SYZYGIUM JAMBOLANUM, DC. 

Eugenia jambolana, Xam. 

£. caryophyllifolia, Lam. not J7ox&. 

Syzygium caryophyllifolia, DC. 

Kala-jani, Beno. ‘ - 

Kalo jamun, „ 

Nosraia mara. Can. 

Jambool, CuK. 

Jarnoon tree, Eno. 

Jamun, Hind. 

Sumra, of Hushyarpur. 

Katammal, Aangua. 

A fine tree of most parte of British 
India and the Moluccas, grows to 70 and 80 
feet high, and 8 or 9 in girth in low flat lo- 
calities. Its reddish-coloured timber is heavy, 
hard and durable, made into planks and 
used for sugar mills, but though strong aud 
much used for ordinary purposes, it is not es- 
teemed. The fruit is small, somewhat astrin- 
gent, and is sold in the bazaars. Length of 
trunk to first branch being 10 feet, and the 
circumference 6 feet. It attains full size in 
40 years ; heart-wood tough, of a dark red- 
colour, liable to warp a little ; not subject to 
worms ; used by zemindars for agricultural 
implements, and produces good timber.— Afr. 
Thompson ; Captain Macdonald ; Dr. Oleg- 
Aon*, «« M. E. J. B. ; quoting Balfour, p. 
118; Boorkee Proceeding papers on Gwalior 
SPimber, p. 82. 

SYZYGIUM MICRANTHUM, Thw. 
A moderate sized tree of the Centrai Province 
of Ceylon at an elevation of' 8,000 to 5,000 
ftet. — Thw.En. PI. Zeyl.. il, 116. 

SYZYGIUM OLIGANTHUM, Thw. A 
ana « 


Kumaon, 

MaLEaVU 


Phullindab ja- 
moon, 

Perin njara, 

Perin ngara, 
liukan rukni, Punjab. 
Nawel mamm, Tam. 
Neredi ; Neradi, Tel. 
Kerar, Pidda neredu, „ 


SfflfrCI^UEN. 

small tree of Am^iagimawa distriotn at an ele- 
vation of StOOO to 5,000 feat. 

SYZYGIUM POLYANXHUM, 
Eug.^iwlyantha, Wi^t,IUttst.ii,p 17; looikes. 

balsameum. Wall. Wi|^t, III. il,p. 16. 

€«l 3 rpt. caryophyllifolia ; If o(«'b Oat, p. 89—^ 

p. 2861. 

The Battadomba gass of Uie Singhalese^ a 
large tree, common in Ceylon up to au ele- 
vation of 3,000 feet.— Thw. En. PI. Zepl., 
FoZ. ii,y>. 116. 

SYZYGIUM BOTUNDIFOLIUM, Am. 
Pug. A small tree of the Central Provioee 
of Ceylon, at au elevat ion of 6,000 to 8,000 
feet. — Tbw. En. PI. Zeyl.. Vol. \i,p. 116. 

SYZYGIUM SCLEROPH YLLUM, Thw. 
A moderate sized tree of the central province, 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 
feet. — Thw, En. PI. Zeyt., Vol. ii,j>. 116. 

SYZYGIUM SYLVESTRE. 

Eug. fS.) sj’lvestris, Wight, Icon, t., 5321 

Caly’ptranthes jambolana, Moon’s Cat., p. 39— a 

p. 2862. 

The Aloobo-gass of the Singhalese, is a 
large tree in Ceylon, common opto an ele- 
vation of 3,000 feet. The woods of several 
of tltese trees arc employed for economic 
purposes.— Wight’s leones ; Voigt ; Thw. 
Enum. PI. Zeyl.. p. 1 16. 

SYZYGIUM SPATHULATUM, Thw. 
A small tree of the central province of Cey- 
lon, at au elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet.-— 
Thw. En. PI. Zeyl.. ii, 116. 

SYZYGIUM UMBROSUM, Thw. A 
moderate sized tree of the open, grassy phujes 
in the Central province of Ceylon, atan eleva- 
tion of 5,000 to 6,000 feet.— TAtu. En. PI. 
ZeyL.W. 116. 

SZAKUR, or Beni Szakhr, are a tribe of free 
Arabs. According to Burckhardt, they rove 
in the plain from the fourth to the fifth station 
of the Haj, and thence westward towards 
the mountains of Belkaa. They were em- 
ployed by the pasha of Damascus for the defence 
of the caravan against the other tribes. They 
live by breeding camels, for the use of the 
pilgrim caravan, of which they have a very 
considerable number. Though smaller tlian 
the Anadolian, Turkman, or Kurd camels, they 
are better able to bear beat aud thirst than 
the latter, are chiefly of a light or reddish 
grey colour, with very little wool about their 
necks. — Burekhardt's Travels. 

SZE-CHUEN, a district of Western China, 
bordering on Tibet. Gold is collected in the 
sands of the rivers in Y'unnnu and Szechumi, 
especially from the upper branch of the Yang- 
tszekiang called Einsha-kiaugor Golden-suided 
River. The largest amount is said by Sir 
John Davis to come from Li-kiang-fn iw nty 
that river and from Y’ung-chaug-fu on the 
ana 



beii|«M it BmtiMh. It it wrought iato jicr* 
■ODid wwunents and knobs for ^eial oajpS) 
and beaten into leaf for gilding, but k not 
nadl as a coin, nor k mnch found in themarket 
. as bnliton. * Silver also is brought from Yun- 
:han, near the borders of Cochin-China and 
the mines in that region must be both exten* 
sive and easily worked to afford such large 
quantities as have been exported daring the 
last five years. Tavernier tells us there 
comes gold from China, which the Chinese ex- 
change for the silver which is brought them. 
For, price for price, they love silver better 
than g<dd, because they have no silver mines. 
Yet it is the coarsest metal of all the Asiatic 
g<fid. — William's Middle Kingdom, p. 144 ; 
Tdvertder's Travels, p. 156. 

SZE, Chin. A dollar. 

SZE-TSEW-KWO.Chin. The kingdom of 
lions, also known by the name of Puouchoo, 
the kland of gems. 


SZEZECINY,. Po^. BHstles. 

SZt7, or. Axes Soyfiikns, see Kabtal. 

SZ17 TARTABS, Hi k a vall^and town 
in Central Asia, from which Xassen supposes 
the Szu Tartars were expelled by the Yue- 
tchi or White Huns c. 150. The Ssu 
Tartain he supposes to be the Sacss knd the 
Yue-tchi to be the Tophari. After occupying 
Tahia or Sogdiana for a time, they are stated 
by the Chinese to have been driven Uience, 
also, by the Yengar, some years afterwards, 
and to have established themselves in Eipen, 
in which name Lassen recognises the Eophen 
valley in the Eohistan. The great Eirghis 
horde is adjacent to Hi and Tarbagatai. It is 
under the dominion of China and exchanges 
large quantities of cattle on the frontier for 
silk goods. See Affghan, Kabul, Kirghis. 

SZU TCHOUAN, see Kalkas. 



TABAK. 


TABASHIR. 


T. The Arabic, I^Sman, Urdu, Sanecrit, 
Hindi, Mahratta, Goaerati, ftbgali, Uriya, 
Telagu, Karnata, Tamil, and Malayalam, all 
contain letters vith the sound of the English 
letter T, as in tar, tanning, .terse, tortion, and 
turning, and the Arabic, Persian and Urdu have 
two letters each with the power of tlie English 
letter T. This letter of the English alpha- 
bet has, in English, but one sound : as in tan, 
ten, tin, tone, tun, tyne ; but in combination 
with the English letter h, it assumea two 
compound sounds, a softer one as in than, thus, 
thyme, then ; and a harder sound, as in 
thickou, thief, thong, thrall, thumb, and thwart. 
Tb, with the sound of the English letter as 
in thief, and of the Greek letter theta, occur 
in Telugn, Uriya and Karuatica, but this 
sound is not frequent in other of the Eastern 
tongues, though a “t,” with the a-spirated •* h” 
occurs in most of them, in which “ fa” has the 
sound of an aspirate, pronounced after the “ t,” 
and should be written t’h, and pronounced hat- 
t’hear. 

TAAQ, also Tag. Beno. Himu. Crotalaria 
juiicea, Lifin. 

TAALEB. An. Fox. 

TAALIM. khan a, the gymnasium of 
India, are in almost every town. The Siudi arc 
very fond of wrestling, but the Malla or wrest- 
lers of Sind are, generally Bj)eaking, African 
blacks. In Sind wrestling, it is not necessary, 
as in India, to throw the adversary on his buck. 
— Bui ton's Sindh, page 289. 

TAAM. Ak. Food. 

TAAltLINGEN. Dot. Dice. 

TAB. The Tab river is only partly in 
Khuzistan, near Beibahem, there of consi- 
derable size, it preserves a western course as 
far as Indian, a town of about 4,000 inhabi- 
tants ; up to which, when ascendud by Lieut. 
Whitelock, of the Indian navy, in 1836, it 
was found to be navigable for boats of twenty 
tons. From hence, the river inclines more 
southward, and has a tortuous course through 
HU uiluvial soil to the Persiun Gulf ; an ex- 
tensive population have their dwelling on its 
banks. A little way uortliwurd of tiie city 
of Shuster, at the bifurcation of the river, 
Karum is the famous reservoir culled Shadur- 
wan, with the bridge of Shapur, and several 
deep and fiue kanat. See Furs, Kabi, Khu- 
zUtan. 

TABACCO. It. Tobacco. 

TABACCO da NASO. It. Tabac eu pou- 
dra, Fr. Snuff. 

TABACHIR. Fe. Tabasheer. 

TABACK. Gkr. Tobacco. 

TABACO. Jap. Port. Sp. Tobacco. 
TABACO DE POLVO. Sp. Snuff. 

TABACUM. Lat. Tobacco. 

TABAK. Dut. Fb. Evs. Tobacco. 
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TABAKHIR. A mineral medicinal sub- 
stance, — not to be confounded with tabashir, 
the tdlex from the bamboo, from which 
it is quite distinct. — Pouidl Hand-book, p. 99. 

TABAL, according to mahomedani^the man 
who made the first sword. 

TABA-NEBOO, Benq. Hind. Citrus 
acida, Citrus bergamia (a variety). 

TABANID.®. The zimb of Abyssinia, the 
very sound of whose dreaded hum sends the 
iiords from their pastures, and malces them 
run wildly about, till they drop with fatigue, 
fright, and hanger. Quite as formidable in 
the southern portion of the same continent is 
tile dreaded tsetse, like the zimb, one of the 
Tabanidm, though a different species. This 
insect, which is scarcely larger than thehouse- 
fiy, reigns over certain districts, attacking the 
domestic animals. Its bite is certain death to 
the OX) horse, and dog, yet, strange to say, it 
produces no serious inconvenience to the hu- 
man body, nor apparently to the wild game of 
the country, the buffalo, giraffe, autelope, 
and zebra, which roam by millions over the 
sumo plains . — Gossds Natural History, p. 110. 

TABARI, is the Livy of the Arabians, the 
very parent of their history ; but, as far as 
Ouseley could find by enquiry, given over for 
lost in Arabic. Tabari was born in the 
year of our era 838, and lived until 922. — 
Omeley's Travels, Vol. I. p. 35. 

TABAS, in the Salt Desert, north of 
Yezil, is called by Nasir-ud-din, Tabas Kili or 
Tubas Gill . — Yule Cathay, I. p. ccxiv. 

TABASCHIR. Gek. Tabasheer. 

TABASHIR. Ar. Hind. Lat. Pers.Tdrk. 


Bauslocliuu, Ubn’o- Hin'd. Diialocliaa Hind. 

Bauiik „ Tivakshera, Sans. 

Vaaslocbiiu, Guz. Oouaiuaku, SlNOU. 

Wa-tii-ga-kyouk, Borm. (Jualie, „ 

Ohuh hwaug, Chin. Muujil uppu, Tau. 

TabacLir, Fk. Veduru uppu Ttx. 

Tabascliir, Gxu. TabasUir, Tduk, 


. A siliceou.s concretion found in the joints of 
thefeiuale bamboo. It is partly soluble iu water, 
bluish white, concrete, adhesive to the tongue, 
at a red heat fuses into a transparent glass. 
It is composed of silica 70, potash 30, per 
100. The Persians deem it tonic and aphro- 
disiac ; the Arabs suppose it to be astringent, 
but from its composition wo are warranted 
ill siqiposing it to be entirely inert. Jii 
Teiuisserim taba.sheer has a place among 
native medicinal substances. It resists acids, 
is indestructible by fire, and forms, on being 
fused with alkalies, a sort of glass. It is 
much esteemed by the Hindoos, Persians, and 
Arabs as a powerful tonic, and is said by them 
to have great efficacy iu internal bruises. It 
is imported into Bombay chiefly from Singa- 
I pure ; small quantities arc also brought from 
the Malabar coast Dr. Irvine has often re- 
[■ 1 



TABBfiN^MONTAKA OOBONASIA. 


TA300T. 


moved it from old bamboos at Hosbangabad. 
It is brought to Ajmeer from Hurd war, and is 
used as an aphrodisiac and in general debility. 
One massa is the dose, and it is sold at two 
tolahs for one rupee. — Favlkner. CShaugh- 
nmy, jktffe 694, Maton. Oen. Med p. 
128. Thompsonis Beeords of General Science 
viii. pp, 132-35. 

TABAcHIRI rang. Hikd. Pale yellow, 
with tone of blue. 

TABASI. Tbl. Cavalliam urens, Seh. 
and £nd. 

Tab ATI. Tbl. Mallea Rothii, Ad. Jim. 

TABEE. Malay. Cbavica Roxburghii, Mig. 

TABERISTaN. SeeKoh. 

TABERNAilMONTANA, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order ApocynacesB, 
found in the West Indies, South America, 
Australia, India, and tropical Asia. Seeds 
in a follicle, immersed in pulp. The flowers 
of many species are very sweet scented, 
and the double-flowered variety of T. coronaria 
is Very ornamental and is one of the most 
commi>n species in Indian gardens, 'I'he deep 
red pulp surrounding the seeds of this species 
appears capable of yielding a beautiful colour. 
The cream-like san of T. utilis, tho milk- 
tree, or Hya of Demerara, is said to be 
very nourishing. Other species are employed 
medicinally. The sup of T. persicariacfolia 
is considered a poison in Mauritius. The 
wood is employed hi turnery. Dr. Wight in 
leones, gives T. coronaria, T. crispa, T. dicho- 
toma, T- parviflora, and T. recurva. — Voigl.W. 
Ic. 

TABERNiEMONTANA ALTEllNIFO- 
LIi\. Lixn. syn. of Tabernaemontaua crispa, 
iioxh. 

TaBERNAIMONTANA CITIIIFOLIA. 
Gibs. Nagin koora. Can. is a .small tree 
common on the bills near and below the ghats 
of Canara and Sunda. Wood white, but tough 
and strong. — Dr. Gibson. 

tabern^montana coronaria. 


R. Bb ; lioxl. W 7c. 
Tabenueinontana divari- 
cata Jt. Br, 


Rh. 

Nerium coroniiriurti Ait. 
Neriuni divahcatuiu Linn. 


Qrandi taganpu 
chettii Tsl. 

Nandi vardhana chettu „ 


Wax flower plant Esc. 

Fark-i-taggar IIi.nd. 

Nandier vatam Maleal. 

Nandiervatam Tam 

This ornamental shrub is cultivated in 
flower gardens, the flowers are fragrant during 
the night. In the Dekhan it is common 
in gardens with dark shining leaves* flow- 
ers generally double, colour pure white, 
resembling wax, having a faint pleasant smell. 
T'be foliage beautifully contrasts with its latrge 
bine- white double flowers, which are often 
called “ wax flowers.” The wax flower of 
Bengal is a trailing creeper, Hoya caroosa, 
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which has been recently introduced into Eu- 
ropean gardens. Fark-i-taggar is the single 
variety, and barra-tagar the double flowend. 
It is propagated by cuttings.— Top. 
p. 186. Ridddl, Mason, Voigt, p. 627. 

TABERN.EMONTANA CRISPA. Roxb. 

T. altoinifolia, Linn. | Kurntupala, Malbal. 

This sbrnh grows on the coasts of peninsu- 
lar India, and is employed in medicine. Voigt. 

TABERN.EMONTANA DICHOTOMA. 
Roxb. A. DC. 


Manghaalaeteacens, Burnt 
This. Zeyl. 
Diwi-kaduru-gass. Sinqb. 


Cerbers manghas. Linn. 

Forbidden Fruit. Eno. 

This is a native of Ceylon, very common in 
the warmer parts of the island. Its native 
name is Diwi Kaduru, but nine species of 
the genus are enumerated. “ Kaduru,’’ which 
signifies “forbidden,” and Ditoi “tiger’s” 
It thrives in a low situation, with a light 
mixed soil. — The BookoJ Trees, p. 157. Thw. 
En. PI. Zeyl p. 192. 

TABERNiEMONTANA DIVARICATA, 

R. Br. syn. of Tabemsemontana coriara, R. Br. 

TABEllN^MONTANA PARVIFLORA. 
Roxb. syn. of T. micrantha, Voigt. 

TABERN^MONTANA PERSICARIAi:- 
FOLIA. 

Polygonum leaved Taber- I Tugur, Hind. 

iisemontaiia, Eno. | 

Astrniglit middling sized tree ; the tree is 
sacred,and the scented wood is used in incense, 

TABEMN/EMONTANA RECURVA is 
a low shrub, indigenous about Moulmain, re- 
markable for its recurved peduncles and 
fragrant flowers. — Genl. Med. Top. p. 186. 
Mason. 

TAHI. Malay. Pepper, Long pepper. 

TAHIA. Balt. Cayenne pepper. 

TABKI HURTAU Hind. Hurtal. 

TABLE-CLOTHS are manufactured at the 
f owns of Ciiddidore, Chingleput, and in the 
outskirts of Madras, equal in quality to those 
of Britain. They are of different sizes, the 
lari'est 9 cubits in breadth and 15 in length, 
and 13 cubits long by 6 broad, the smallest 
9 by 4. They are sold at different rates. The 
tnV)Ie cloths and napkins of Pondicherry are 
good in quality, varying in size from that of 
the ordinary table cloth, to those of dimen- 
sions suited to public entertainments. The 
damask pattern design is imitated in various 
parts of the Madras Presidency. — M, B. J. R. 

TABLE BAY. L. SS® 54' S., L. IS® 26'’ 
E.; leading to Cape Town at the Cape of 
Good Hope, is overlooked by Table Mountain. 

TABLUNO, a rude pagan tribe in the 
bills of Assam, on the eastern frontier of the 
Mikir and Caebar. 

TA-BQOT. A tree of Akyab. It grows 
T 3 



TACAMAHACA. 


TACHYDBOMUS SEXLINEATUS. 


to a moderate Bve, but is not veiy plentiful. 
Its wood is used for making banghies and other 
fine work.— Ca2. Gat. S»> 1862. 

TABOOT OR TAZBEAH. Arab. A bier 
in the shape of a mausoleum, intended to 
represent the one at Karbulla, erected over 
the remains of Hoossain. It consists of a 
bamboo frame work, the interstices being filled 
up with a nicely clipped network of paper, 
often pasted on mica. But every variety 
of materials is employed, from the purest sil- 
• ver, to ivory, elrony, sandal-wood, cedar, 
down to bamboo, also wax and bangles. With- 
in it are placed allums, or tombs to represent 
those of Hussun and Hoossain. — Htrklots. 

TABOR. At the foot of Mount-Tabor is 
a green valley. In ascending the hill, on the 
right hand, looking into the plain of Esdrae- 
Ion, stands a little village, called Deborah by 
the natives, in which, say the legends, Jael 
slew Sisera. The view from Mount Tahor is 
magnificent, and comprises places of the 
greatest interest ; the hills of Gilboa and 
Samaria, Mts. Hermon and Carmel, the 
plains of Galilee and Esdraelon, the Jordan 
and the Eishon, the Sea of Galilee and the 
Mediterranean, are all discernible. On the 
anniversary of the transfiguration, mass is per- 
formed at, and a great procession led to, the 
altars set up where the three tabernacles were 
made. They are in a vault under ground.— 
Skinner's Overland Journey, Vol, /, p. 130- 
131. 

TABRIZ OR TAURIS, the ancient Antro- 
patia, the capital of Azeijiban,is situated in an 
open country crossed by ranges of low hills. 
It presents a large monotonous assemblage of 
flat roofed, mud-built and mud colored houses, 
in streets intersected by numerous streams. 
It was the residence of Abbas mirza, sou of 
the king of Persia. According to the observa- 
tions of Major Menteith, it is in lat. 38° 4' ; 
and according to the unfortunate traveller, Mr. 
Browne, it is in long. 46° 2S'.— Porter's 
Travels, Yol. 1, p. 220. Mignan's Travels, p. 
333. See Eharvar, Eizzel Ozan, Euzzilbash. 

TABU, in Oceanica, sacred monuments. 

TABUT, also Tazia, in India the represen- 
tation of a tomb in tho mohuram festival. See 
Asboora ; Taboot. 

TACAfilAHACA, a resin obtained from 
Atoerica and the E. Indies. That of Bourbon 
is obtained from Calophyllum calaba ; portions 
of this gum are obtained from Elaphrinm 
tomentoBum and Canarinm commune, also 
from Fagara octandra ; and likewise it is sup- 
posed from Fopulus balsamifera. It is imported 
from America in large oblong masses wrapt 
in flag leaves. It is of a light brown colour, 
v«iy brittle, and easily melted. When pure 
it has an aromatic smell, between that of 
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lavender snd musk ; and diasolves completely 
in alcohol, water having no action on it. 
Calophyllum calaba is a native of Travancore, 
and produces true East India tacamahaca 
resin. This variety is rarely met with : it is 
yellow, trails! aceiit, adhesive, of acrid taste, 
and pleasant, aromatic smell. — Thomson's 
Chemistry. Faulkner. O'Skaughneuy, page 
238. See Balsainodendrou, Clusiacese, Calo- 
phyllum. 

TaCCACE^, a natural order of peren- 
nial herbs, with large tuberous roots, seven 
species of which grow in the East Indies and 
the Archipelago, viz,, T. cristata, integrifolia, 
Isevis, montana and rafflesiana. 

TACCA PINNATIFIDA. Linn.Forsk. 

T. pinuatifolia, Oartn. 

Toja of Banda. Saraua Sans. 

Touk-ta Bukm. Kara-cbuD4 Tao. 

Kiinda Dik. KaraKamaykalunguTAU 

Salep Tacoa. Eno. Cunda gudda Tzl. 

ChanayKalunguMALBAL. Eunda ,, 

Tacca Liker Malay. Chanda „ 

In Otaheite and other Society isles, they 
make, of the meal of the root, a nourishing 
gelatinous cake, like that made of salep. It 
possesses a considerable degree of acrimony, 
and requires frequent washing in cold water 
previously to its being dressed. In Travancore, 
where this root grows to a very large size, it 
is much eaten by the natives, who mix a 
sufiicient portion of some agreeable acid with 
it, to subdue its natural pungeocy. — Yoigt. 
600. Ainslie, p. 248. See Arrow Root, Fo^, 

RFftll t;A 

TACCA PINNATIFOLIA. GiERiu. syn. 
of Tacc.a pinnatifida, Forsk. 

TACHASH. Heb. Badger. 

TACHYRES ZAKINDA, of Celebes, a 
rare butterfly with cinnabar red wings. 

TACHYPETES AQUILA, or Frigate bird, 
also called the .t ea Hawk, also Man of War 
bird, and the Boatswain, has short feet, and 
cannot swim or dive. It is intermediate be- 
tween the predaceous sea and land birds, and 
makes other fishing birds abandon their prey. 
It is of great endurance, takes great flights, 
rising to great heights in the air. It ranges 
through all tropical seas and hovers over the 
tropical waters. It has been seen 400 leagues 
' from land, and yet is said to return to land 
every night. Its expanded pinions measure 
14 feet from end to end.— Bennett. 

TACSHAC. See Krishna, p.545. Tak. 

TACSONIA PINNATISTIPULA. A 
climbing plant, nearly allied to the Passion 
Flowers, and requiring the same treatment. 
Colors rose or pink. — Riddell. 

TACHXUDOGBO, Cochin-Chin. Acorns 
calamus. Sweet flag. 

TACHYDROMUS SEXLINEATUS. 8se 
Zonuridese. 
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TAFSIR; 


TAOOLANDA. 


TADACHEHU. Tbl. Qrewla tilisefolia, 
Vahl. 

TADA6UNNI. Can. Dolichos catiany. 

TADALA. SiHOH. Colocasia antiquorumi 
Schott. 

TADDI MABAM. Tam. Pterospermum 
tuberiflorum. 

TADDIKA CHUVVA. Tei. Grewia Rotbii, 
D.C. 

TADI CHETTU. Tei.. Termlnalia belleri- 
ea, Roxb. 

TADJOURRA. See Tajorra. 

TADMOR, Akab. Palmyra. See Balbec- 

TADORNA VULPANSER, the common 
shieldrake of Europe, Asia, N. Africa, is 
common in the Punjab, not ra re in Lower 
Bengal. 

TADRELU. Hind. Coriaria Ncpalcnsis, 
Wall, also Barleria cristata. See Bald, 
Kashmir. 

TADBU. Hind. Rfaamnus purpureus, also 
R. virgatua. 

TAEFA. Ab. Amongst the Afghans, this 
term means a nation, a tribe. In India, amongst 
mahomedans, a band of singing women. 

TAEL, a Chinese coin, value about forty 
pence. 

TAEL VOLCANO. See Volcano. 

T.£MBILE. SiNOH. Cocos nucifera, L. 

TiENIS BLECHNOIDES. The tapeworm 
fern, so called from the resemblance of the line 
of sori to a tapeworm, It is not infrequent in 
Tenasserim.— ifason. 

T^N-YO, Bdbm. Pines of several varieties 
are abundant in the dry and hilly districts of 
Burmah, reaching a good size, often fifty feet 
without limb. One or two species are found in 
theTenasserim provinces, but not frequently. It 
is neglected as timber bMause of its softness 
nod liability to be attacked by ants. Some 
turpentine is manufactured from it. Pieces 
of it are every year washed down the Irrawady. 
•—Maleolm. 

TAE-PING, native Chinese, as distinguish- 
ed from the Tartar ruling race. 

TAE& Arab. A bird. 

TAFL. When Arabs wish to cool the skin 
af Uar a journey, they wash with a kind of clay 
^llad Taft,” or with a thin paste of henna, 
and then anoint the body with oil or butter. — 
Burton' t Pilgrimage to Mecca, Vol. I., p. 255. 

TAFSIR Arab. Ilm-ul>Tafair, or the expo- 
sition of the Koran. Several Tafsir are 
known all over the modern world. The 
one is called Jelalani, or the two Jelal, 
i.e., the joint work of Jelal ns Siyuti and Jelal- 
ul and fills two stout volumes octavo. 

The larger is the exposition of nl Baizawi, 
which is supposed to contain the whole sub- 
ject. Some few divines read U1 Khazin,— Hwr- 
ton's Pilgrimage ta Mecca, Vol L, p. 156. 


TAFTA, a kind of silk doth. 

TAOABALOT. a tribe in Mindanao. 

TAOADA. TsitoBignonia chelonoides, Linn. 

TAGADA TUNQA. Tel. Cyperus dubius, 
Bottl 

TAQAL. Dry rice cultivation, equivalent to 
the Malay “muab.” 

TAQAL A. A language of Lucon island, in 
the Archipelago. See India, Philippine Islands. 

TAGARA. Malbai,. Tau. Cassia tora, 
Linn. 

TaGARAM. Tam. Tbi« Tin. 

TAQARISE KURA. Tel. Cassia, species, 

TAGaRU. Tel. Morinda tiiictoria. 

TAGaSHE. Tam. Cassia tora, Zmn. 

TAGETES ERECTA; Genda, Hind. 
A great variety in gardens. Its hand- 
some yellow flower is used by tbe hindus 
in making garlands to decorate their idols, and 
it may be seen on tbe gates of churches and 
houses of Europeans at Christmas and New 
Year’s day. — Gen. Med. Top. p. 206. 

TAGETES LUCIDA. The African mari- 
gold, is common in all Indian gardens, and 
readily grown from seed. — Riddell. 

TAGETES PATULA. Linn.j Roxb. 

Oenda Bbko. I Gul jafare Uom. Febs. 

French Marygold Eno. | Banti chettu Tzl. 

This marigold is grown in most of the 
gardens of India, and the flower is worn by 
hindoo women in their hair. — Gen. Med. Top. 
p. 206. Graham in Thomson's Records of Oen. 
Science, Vol- IX., p. 303. 

TAGGAR. Hind. Varleriana Hardwickii, 
and V. Waliichii. 

TAGHAN. See Kaffir. 

TAGHANI KI LAKRI. Duk. Hind. See 
Polkee. 

TAGHAR. Hind. Calotropis procera. 

TAGHAR. Turk. Pbks. A large sack of 
which horsemen carry a pair, slung over the 
horse, to contain provender. According to 
Timkowsky, it contains about four poods, or 
one hundred and forty pounds, of flour. Until 
Lately, revenues continued to be estimated 
in China in sacks of rice ; perhaps are so still. 
In Burmah they are always estimated in 
baskets of rice. — MeninAi. Yule CaMuty I, p. 
153. 

TAGIRTSE KURA, Cassia, sp. Chakramar- 
daka, Sanc. is C. tora, W. C. occidentalis, 
Ileyne. 

TAGHO. Hind. Pistacia atlantica, also 
Celtis caucasica and C. nepidensis. 

TAGHUN, or Takpun, Pushtu. CeKss cau- 
casica. Nettle tree. 

TAGOLANDA ISLAND, on tbe north 
coast of Celebes, is in lat 2° 23' N., and long. 
125” 36' E., 12 miles from BejaNs Island. 
It has a high conical peak, and is of consider* 
able extent.—ZTorr/. See Siao. 
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^ TAIA-BOUE.BHA. 

TAQOW, a valley in theKohisUnofE^a* 
bnl, now held by the Safi, an Afghan tribe. It 
oentains many ancient remains and namerons 
coins have been found in them. See Kohietan. 

TA-QOUNG, the* ancient cafntal of the 
Bnrtnese empire. 

TAQ-PA. Bhot. Birch. Betula bhojputra, 
Wall, Rople. 

TAQQE. A high island, off the coast o( 
Cochin China, in lat. IT 49'N., and bounds 
on tile sout h Camraigue Bay, in Cochin China. 

TaGU-MUDA. Tbl. Tam. ? Gmoliiia ar- 
borea, lioxb. 

TAGUSHE. Tam. Cassia tora, Linn. 

TA-HAVINI Chin. Rhubarb. 

TAHBUND, a Loonggee; an article of dress. 

TAHFAT-UL-MAJAHIDIN, written by 
Shekh Zain-nl Abidin, gives an account of 
the proceedings of the Portuguese against 
the mahomedans from A. D. 1498 to 1583. 

TAHIA, a name of Sogdiana. See Afghan, 
Kabul, p. 434. 

TAHLEEL, a shrill noise made by the 
women of Arabia, It is a combined motion of 
the tongue, throat, and hand, vibrated rapid- 
ly over the mouth. When en Arab or a 
Kurd hears the tahleel he almost loses his 
senses through excitement, and is ready to 
commit any desperate act. This shrill cry is 
likoa very quick repetition of the word el (or 
lei lei lei lei). Between Kazernn and Bushehr, 
the women, chiefly of Arab descent, use it to 
welcome a stranger as an expression of joy ; 
they nse it also during the mournful ceremony 
of a funeral — Ouseley's Travels, Vol. I., p. 
310. Layard, Nineveh. Vol. I. 120. 

TAH-NOUNG, a most beautiful, though 
rather small, tree of Burmah. Leaves very 
small, composite, lively green, rising from the 
base of a double thorn. — Malcom, Vol. I. p. 
188. 

TA-HOAN, Cocn-CniN. Rhubarb. 

TAHSIL, a revenue subdivision of a dis- 
trict presided over by a tahsildar, whose 
primary duty is to collect revenue, Ac., but 
who, in the Punjab, is vested with civil and 
magisterial powers : also the office or build- 
ing in which the business of a tahsildar is 
transacted. 

TAHSILDAR. A sub-collector or officer in 
charge of a tahsil. 

TAHTAH. Hind. Piss. The Tartar race. 

TAI. The Shan race. See Ahom, India, p. 

338. 

TAI. Burm. Ebony. 

TAL Himd. 1 Oryzasativa. 

TAIA-BOUK-BHA— 1 A tree of Akyab. 
It is a imali wood, is plentiful, and used 
for flrewood. — Cal. Cat. Mx. 18G2. 
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TAIBEUBAOA. Malst. Acetate of cop> 
per. 

TAIF. Arab. Aloelitoralis, 

TAIFAH. An. Pxas. A nation, a tribe, a 
company of singing women. See Taefab. 

TAIFI of Kabul, Ac., unripe apricots 
dried ; called in the Punjab kisht^ 

TAIGAB, near Kelat, is 360 feet above the 
sea. 

TAI KHANA, a cellar or underground 
room. ® 

TAIL, a river near Ambulwara in Nagpoor. 

TAILA. Sans. Sesamum oriental^ Gin- 

gelly seed. 

tail CHARHAINA, a mahomedan do- 
mestic ceremony. 

tail GHURRAY. Oil pots, a mahomedan 
domestic ceremony. 

TAILLESS DEER, or tailless Roe of Pen- 
nant and Shaw, syn. of Cervulus pygai^s. 
See Cervus ; Deer ; Mammalia. 

TAIM. A cubit-measure in Rangoon of 18 
inches. — Simtnond’s Diet. 

TAIMOR, or TAIMUR-LANG. See Timur. 

TAINDU, also Bakul, also Mnlsari, Duk, 
Mimusops elengi. 

TAING. A Burmese itinerary measure 
containing 7,000 cubits, nearly 2 miles 1 
furlong . — SimmontPs Diet. 

TAlbiT, the fruit of the Capparis dela. 

TAIR. Arab. Bird. 

TAIT, Colonel 0* B., aide-de-camp to the 
Queen, commanded for many years the 
3rd Bengal Irregular Cavalry, which, as 
“ Tait’s Horse,” did good service in General 
Pollock’s expedition to Cabul, and in the 
Sutlej and Punjab campaigns. Colonel Tait 
commanded bis Irregulars at the battles 
of Tiseen and Mammoo Kale, under Pollock • 
at Ferozepore, under Littler, when besieged 
by the whole Sikh army ; and under Hardinge 
and Gough at Ferozeehab, Ramuugger, Chil- 
lian wallah, and Goojerat. He entered the 
service as an infantry cadet in 1825. 

tait AN. Tam. Strychnos ]K>tatomm. 

TAITSUNG, emperor of adna, is said to 
have dismissed three thousand women from 
the imperial establishment.— CA Ane. p. 286. 
ill Yule Cathay /, p. 1. 

TAIWAN, the island of Formosa. 

TAIWU, emperor of China (B. C. 1634). 
Iq his reign ambassadors, accompanied by 
interpreters, and belonging to 76 distinct 
kmgdoms, are reported to have arrived from 
remote regions at the court of r!hin,|. 

TAJ, a crown; a circular head-dress, and in 
central Asi^ as Tajik, applied by the Uzbek 
and Armenian to the li^ian population in 
Khiva, Bokhara, Khorasan and 

TAJ. Hind, aromatic bark or cinnamon*: 
^Oiunamomum albiflorumj Cassia H gofa , 
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TAJ MAHAL. 


TAJ BADSHAHI. Astragdas hamatna. 

TAJEND. See Aimak. 

TAJIK. Itt Bokhara, this name is given 
to Persians to distinguish them from tlie 
Usbek. Taj, in Persiau, means a crown, or 
circular head-dress, and in Central Asia , Tajik 
is applied by the Uabek, and Armenians to 
the Iranian population in Khiva, Bokhara, 
Ehorasan and Badakhshan. In Persia 
proper, the Tajik is so termed in contra- 
distinction to the Hiyat. On the Oxus, a 
Tajik is used as opimsed to an Uzbek ; 
in Afghanistan, as opposed to an Afghan 
or Hazarah. Throughout Persia, this term 
is applied to a cultivator, to distinguish 
him from an inhabitant of towns. The Taj iks 
are of the shiah sect. According to Dr. 
Latham, the term for this race in Bokhara is 
Sart; in Afghanistan, Dehgan ; in Ueluchistan, 
Dehirar. On the Kabul river, they are called 
Kabuli. In Seistan, the mass of tlie popula- 
tion is Tajik, and many of them dwell in reed 
huts on the great lake, and live by fishing and 


fowling. 

The Tajik race of Badakhshan speak Persian 
and possessed the country before the inroads of 
the Uzbek and Turk. They are purer Iranian 
than other Tajik. They are a wild race, living 
in the little mountain glens, in villages sur- 
rounded by gardens. The Tajik of Badakh- 
shan are not so handsome as the men of 
Chitrar, their dress is like that of the Uzbek. 

Bokhara has often changed its rulers and 
modified its inhabitants. At each successive 
influx new trilieshave been added to the bulk 
of the population. This intermixture was more 
particularly felt whenever the Uzbek race re- 
entered the Khanat Of the Tajik aboriginal 
inhabitants there is but a remnant left, which 
forms the chief population of the city of 
Bokhara ; in other towns there are none, or 
very few indeed. Owing to their peaceful 
disposition, not to use the word cowardliness, 
they abstain from taking any part in warlike 
achievements. The most salient traits of their 
character are avarice, falsehood, and faithless- 
ness. They are usually tall, have a white 
akin'with black eyes and hair. Although in 
tbmr dress they strictly adhere to the rules of 
the Koran, there is still much greater affecta- 
tion than is observable among the Uzbek. 
The TWik of Balkh are corrupt, dissolute, vici- 
ous mm. Their politeness in conversation often 
becomes disgusting, especially if they require 
the assistance of the person to whom they 
address their words. The Tajik is supposed 
by Colonel Tod to be the Soythic Tachari 
of Strabo, Tak-i-uk of the Chinese. The Tajik 
of i^i»bwl are the aborigines of the country, and 
are notAf^iaiis. Alexander probably found 
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them there as fire-worshippers speaking San- 
scrit or Felhevi. 

At Mongal, M. Ferrier met with 220' 
tents of Hazarah surrounded by a consi- 
derable extent of cultivation. This tribe had 
intermarried with the Tajik population, de- 
scended from the ancient inhabitants of 
the country. Thene Tajik, he says, are 
subdivided into two very distinct classes 
tbe Farsivan or Parsi-zaban, who speak the 
Persian language, and inhabit towns and 
villages, and the wandering Eimak, who- 
live under canvas. The Hazarah are Eimak,. 
though they pretend to be of Afghan race'; 
the Afghans deny this, because they speak 
corrupt Persian, whereas the Afghan always 
speaks his mother tongue tbe Pushtoo. By 
their general appearance it is easy to see that 
they are of Tartar origin. A Hazarah’s face 
is square, flat, and angular, the eyes are small, 
and obliquely placed ; complexion pale and 
sallow, and beard scanty ; they are rather 
undersized, but tbeir proportions indicate 
great personal strength ; their bravery 
amounts to rashness, and the Afghans dread 
them ; there are no better horsemen in all Asia. 
Their duplicity is not so great as that of tbeir 
! neighbours ; on the contrary, a certain sim- 
plicity may be observed amongst them, which 
contrasts strangely with their ferocious man- 
ners. The women are proud of being aUe, 
when necessity requires, to mount a horse and 
use a firelock or sword with an intrepidity 
equal to that of tbeir warlike brothers and 
husbands. In time of peace, women do all tbe 
house work, cultivate the fields, and, with 
their children, weave the barek which are tbe 
source of so much wealth to tbeir tribe. They 
cannot be called pretty, but they are well 
made ; and enjoy perfect liberty, a rare thing 
indeed amongst Asiatics ; tbeir husbands are 
not jealous, though tbeir Afghan enemies 
pretend that they profit largely by their in- 
difference. — Ferrier. Journ. p. 194. See 
Afghanistan, Arion, Kabul, Kafir, Kelat, 
Kb urm . — Latham. 

TAJ KALMI. Hind. Cinnnmomum albi- 
fiorum. 

TAJ-I-KHOROS. Hind. Celosia cristata. 
TAJ MAHAL, a monument erected by the 
emperor Jehangir to the memory of his 
wife Nur Jehan Begum. It is built upon tbe 
banks of tbe Jumna, in a quadrangular space 
one hundred and ninety yards square sur- 
rounded by a wall. This wall is sixty feet high 
and adorned at each angle with a tall minaret. 
Tbe minarets, as well as the wall, are of red 
sand-stone, bntthe Taj Mahal itself is of white 
polished marble, and stands out in shadowlese 
splendour beneath the burning sky of India. 

It is erected upon a basement nine hondred 
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leet long, and forty feet high. The great dome 
which risee in the centre, and which is seven- 
ty-two feet in diameter, is surmounted by a 
spire of gilded copper, thirty feet in height. 
It is said that the original spire was of pure 
gold. The interior of the Taj Mahal forms an 
octagon, in the centre of which, in an octagonal 
enclosure, is the sarcophagus. On each side 
of the octagon is a window, closed with a kind 
of marble net work, in the interstices of which 
are inserted small panes of glass. Eight cham- 
bers surround this hall, the angles of which 
correspond exactly with those of the main 
wall. In the four chambers, answering to the 
sides of the building, are inserted in the walls 
plates of white marble, six feet high, upon 
which flowers, in their natural colours, are 
wrought in a mosaic of precious stones, the 
stems being worked in with negro-antico. S > 
elaborate is the workmanship, that to form 
one flower nearly a hundred different gems 
have sometimes been used ; and so exquisite 
is the finish, that the eye might almost be 
deceived. The tomb is rather mure than a 
mile to the eastward of the Fort of Agra. 
It is approached by a handsome road, cut 
through the mound left by the ruins of 
ancient palaces. Like the tomb of Akbar, it 
stands in a large garden. The term Taj Mahal 
is said to be a corruption of Mumtaz Mahal, 
another title of the hdy. —7'aylor’s Visit, p. 
133. Sehonbera's Travels, India and Kashmir, 
Vnl. I. p. 183, 4. 5. 

TAJURBAH, a harbour on the west coast of 
the Red Sea, quite unsafe and exposed to tlie 
north-east monsoon, as well as the souther- 
ly winds, and it is probable that ships could 
not lie there, nor a lauding be effected very 
often. 

TAK. A district which adjoins the 
province of Dera Ismael Khan, and is partly in 
the plains. The only enemies ofwhicb the Sikhs 
here stood in awe were the Wuzeeree, a bar- 
barous tribe of Afghans who inhabit the 
mountains to the westward, and sometimes 
descended and plundered in the low country. — 
Papers East India, Cabul and Afghanistan, 
1859, p. 22. 

TAK. Colonel Tod supposes the Tak race 
to be the same as tbe Takshak, Nagabausa or 
Serpent, race who .net a conspicuous part in 
tbe legendary annals of ancient India. It is 
certain that the Tak were progenitors of tbe 
mahomedai) kings of Guzerat, before that 
province was absorbed into the empire of 
Akbar. The I'ak of Quzerat are said to have 
adopted mahomedauism when Wajih-ul-Mulk 
was converted, and became tbe founder of 
tbe mabomedan dynasty of Guzerat. From 
this time the name almost disappeared, but 
there are Tak amongst the Bbangi, who 
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though of spurious descent, have eridently 
preserved the name. There are also Tank 
Rajputs ill the central Doab and lower Rohil- 
kbuud, whose privileges of intermarriage 
sbow them to be of high lineage, and there 
is a tribe of nearly similar name existing near 
Jamu not far from tbeir ancient capital 
Taksba-sila, or Toxila, of which tbe position 
is most probably to be sought between Mani 
kyala and the Suan River. Tonk Thoda and 
its lands on tbe Bnuas, from remote times had 
been occupied, perhaps founded, by the Tak 
race, and hence bore the name of Taksilla- 
nuggur, familiarly Takitpur and Thoda. 

From the ruins of the Thoda temples, 
remnauts of Takshac architeeture, the amateur 
might speedily fill a portfolio. This tract 
abounds with romantic scenery at Rajmahal on 
the Bunas, Gokurn, and many others. Her- 
bert calls Cbeetore the abode of Taxiles, tbe 
ally of Alexander. Tbe Tak were all of tbe 
race of Pooru, so that Porns is a generic, not 
a proper name. This Taksilla-nugger has 
been a large city. The emperor Baber has 
given the position of the city of Taxiles, where 
Alexander left it, west of the Indus. — BUiolt 
Hist, of India, p. 504. Tod's Rajasthan, 
Vol. /. p. 673. See India, Khelat, Khyber, 
p. 514. 

TAK. Hind. Salvadora oleoides. 

TAK A VI. Arab. Hind. Pees. Advances 
to farmers in bad seasons. 

TA-KEEP-NEE. In Tavoy, a very strong, 
close grained, heavy, light coloured, wood.— 
Mr. Blunddl. 

TAKER. Hind. Capparis spinosa. 

TAKHE, a Siiuiiese guitar. 

TAKH-I-BAHl, in the country of the 
Yozufzai, an early seat of the Ariaos. It is 
called Bahai by the natives, is an isolated 
barren hill of no great height, about eight 
miles west of fort Hoti-Mardan in Yusufzai, 
It forms irregularly three sides of a square, 
with tbe open side towards the ndirth-west. 
The inner slopes of this hill are covered 
with (be still standing shells of lofty buildings, 
constructed of hewn stones, most of them 
have at least been of two stories, the open- 
ings for the beams of the upper floor and the 
windows remaining to attest the fact. 

TAKHTA, Gdz. Hind., a plank. 

TAKHTA SIYA. Black brick-tea. 

TAK-UL BOSTAN, is one parasaug and a 
half from the town of Kermanshah. There 
are here magnificent bas reliefs, splendid works 
of art, well worthy of a visit; their his- 
tory has been commented upon by many 
authors, and amongst them by Sir John, Mal- 
colm. These bas-reliefs were executed by 
command of Bahram IV., the Varanes IV. of 
Roman history, who lived at the Gommenee- 
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meat of tike fifth century, and who, aa it is 
8aid,ws8 the founder of KermaO’shah.— JFVr* 
rter Joum. p, 27< See Kennan*8hah. 

TAKHT'I-JAMSHID. See Nak8h*i*BuB> 
toon), Vathek. 

TAKHT-l-RAWAN. Pebs. A light frame, 
fixed on two strong poles like those of a sedan 
chair ; the frame is cohered, generally, with 
cloth, and has a door, sometimes of lattice 
work, at each side ; it is carried by two 
mules, one between the poles before, the 
other behind. The Kajawah is a kind of cra- 
dle, swung one on each side of a mule. — 
Ouseley’s Travels, Vol. Lp. 251. Rick's Re- 
sidence, Koordistan, Vol. I. p. 6. 

TAKHT-1 SaLAlMAN. A mountain in 
L. 34® 4' 8' N., and L, 74® 49' 7" in Kashmir 
above Eosa. Srinugger, the capital of Kashmir, 
is 6,266 ft. above i^e sea. 

TAKIAH. Arab. Pees. Amongst shiah ma- 
homedans, the outward observance of a faith 
with which the observer differs. 

TaK-I-KESKA, or Arch of Chosroes, the 
modern Tak-i-Kesra, marks the site of the 
ancient Ctesiphon. See Chosroes, C’tesiphon, 
Easr, Kesra, Tigris. 

TAKHT MALANGA. Hind. Nepeta el- 
liptica. 

TAEHUM. Fanj. Celtis caucasia, Willde. 

TAEHUR. See Thakoor ; Tripatl 

TAKIN, the Budorcas taxicolor of Blytb, 
is a large, massive and remarkable animal, de- 
nominated Takin by the Misbmi, and Kin by 
the Khamti. It is one of the group of Bovine 
antelopes. Its nearest affinity is probably to 
the guoo ; but it has various points of stron- 
ger coiuiexiou with musk oxen, and in a 
natural system its place would probably be 
assigned between those two types. The Takin 
tenants the easternmost part of the Himalaya, 
adjacent to Tunan, Sechueu aud Kham, more 
especially in the upper or alpine region, but 
found also in the central region, though never 
in the lower region, and it probably extends its 
range from the Himalaya proper, to the pro- 
ximate mountains of China and Tibet. The 
Takin derives its high interest for the natural- 
ist, not merely from its compound structure, 
made up, as it were, of the ox, the antelope, 
the sheep, and goat, but also from its habitat, 
so remote and dissimilar from those of its 
allies. It is described as of high courage and 
great ferocity, so that it cannot be taken 
alive, and is killed by the natives with much 
trouble and some risk. It is said to be very 
gragarious, though old males are sometimes 
found solitary ; but, for the most part, the 
species hard together in considerable numbers. 
Strength and ferocity are inscribed in very 
legible characters on the form and aspect of 
the Takin, which is a much larger as well as 
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bulkier animal than the lusty Gaprine ante- 
lope (Thar) of the Himalaya. The Taking 
however, reminds one in several respects of 
the Thar, (Sohinz in his '* Genera Mammalinm" 
has ranged this animal with the gnoo ; this 
is a mistake, but one indicative of remote 
affinity. The Thar is a typical Nemorhedus,) 
which it much resembles in colour as 
well as by its short Caprine tail, harsh ad- 
pressed hair, and vigorous make, suited to 
climbing these stupendous mountains. But 
the Thar is in structure as much more An- 
telopine as the Takin is more Bovine. The 
Takin is not much, if it all, inferior in size 
or bulk to the female yak ; and, as seen from 
the front especially, with its lunate horns dis- 
played and its short tail concealed, it would 
be at once pronounced to belong to the ox 
kind, close examination alone being likely to 
suggest any doubts on that head. Its massive 
form and peculiar proportions are quite Bovine. 
It is in length, from snout to vent, six and a 
half feet ; and in height 3^ feet at 
the shoulder. Its head is 20 inches, its 
ears 5 inches, its tail 3 inches, or 8 with 
the hair. The bead is large and heavy, the 
neck short aud thick, the body somewhat 
elongated but deep in the barrel, and yet more 
so in the shoulder, which is said to raised 
in the Bisontine manner. The limbs are short, 
stout and Bovine, and so are the broad hoofs. 
In Takin there is no approach to the Cervine 
limbs, or equine body and tail of the gnoo : 
and the horns of the Takin, which to a super- 
ficial view are round, smooth and lunate, 
would complete the impression of a Bovine 
animal, were not progressive attention almost 
necessarily now turned to the short narrow 
pointed ears, very short depressed tail, and 
hairy attenuated muzzle of this animal ; 
particulars in which, with others, the Takin 
deviates from the Bovine to approach the 
Ovine or Caprine type, and is sundered from 
the gnoo in the same degree, that it is ap- 
proximated to the musk oxen or Ovibos. The 
head of the Takin is large, heavy and inele- 
gant, exhibiting a mixed character, compound- 
ed of the Bovine and Ovine types. Its verti- 
cal dimensions (or height) are great, owing to 
the lofty curve of the nose and forehead, the 
chaffron being more ronianised than even that 
of the Barwal (Ovis barual). But the length 
also of the head of the Takin is considerable, 
and surpasses that of any Caprine or Ovine 
head, though inferior to the full normal length 
of head characterising the ox tribe. The 
head, though large and upon the whole per- 
haps Bovine, yet lacks the characteristic 
squareness of the ox's bead, both jaws being 
attenuated towards their aureal extremities 
much more than in the ox, though somewhat 
™ 8 
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leas than in the sheep and goat. There is in 
the muzzle of the Takin neither the nudity 
nor the breadth of that of the ox and gnoo, 
but on the contrary the lips are both tapered 
and clad with hair almost as much as in the 
goats and sheep, and the animal is consequent- 
ly a browser, not a gruzer. Nevertheless the 
mere nostrils, which are wide and terminal, 
have a decidedly Bovine character both as to 
form and position ; and, as it were, to remind 
us of the true Bovine muzzle, there is a clear 
broad margin round the nostril which is quite 
nude and moist. — Beng. As. Soc. Jour. No. 1 
of 1850. J. A. S. No. 185, /or December 1847, 
No. 2()G, for August 1849- No. 205. No. 181. 
July 1847. Phgs. Geog. of Himalaya. 

TAKINABAD. A large city of Garm-sir. 
TahakaGi-nasiri, p. 293. 

TAKIN-KAR, a predatory race in the 
Dekhan, employed in milking hand-mills. 

TAKlTFOOk, the modern Tlioda, near 
Tonk, where there are fine remains. — I'ocfs 
Eajaslhan, Vol. ii. p. 449. See Tiik. 

TAKIYAH, a place where dervishes have 
rooms, and perform their devotions. — Burton’s 
Pilgrimage to Altcca, Vol. 1, p. 1 24. 

TAKKA. See Chandragupta. Tak, Taksila. 

TAKKALl PANDU. Tel. Physalis angu- 
lata. 

TAKKEDU CHETTU. Ted. Prerana, sp. 

TAKKOLAPU ClIliTTU. Tel. Clerodeu- 
dron inerme, Genrtn. 

TAKKRl. Hind. Digitaria sanguinalis. 

TAKPA. Hind. Betula bhojputra. 

TAKPONI OR TAKPO, the country of the 
Tak. It is m.arked as Towang or Raj To- 
wang in the ordinary maps, and lies in a line 
between Lhassa and Jorliat in Assam. Little 
is known of its occupiints, but they may be 
{shammer Tibetans of nomad habits. — Latham. 
gee Xenponi. 

TAKU CHETTU, Tel. Tectona grandis. 

TALA. yiNGil. Coryphii umbruculifera. 

TALA. Sans. Borassus flabelliforini.s. 

TALA, also Ivufi, also Kulf, Guz. Hind. 
Due. a lock. 

TA-LATN-NO. Burm, is a vine which at- 
tains a diameter of eight or twelve inches. 
Fruit yellow, pear-shaped, acid, with six or 
eight stones, size of an egg.—Malcom, Vol, I, 

p. 180 . 

TALANOPPI CHETTU. Tel. Xanthium 
orientule, L. X. ludioum, R. The prickly 
involucre is tied to the earring to cure head- 
ache. Hence the name which means head* 
ftcil6 tirBtS* 

TAKKU MARAM. Tam. Tectona grandis. 

TA-KOUK-THA, also Yay-mi-ne. Bdbm. 
A tree of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, 
hbondant all over the provinces, of maximum 

f\ 


girth \ cubit, and maximum length 7 feet. 
When season^ it floats in water. It has a du- 
rable wood, likely to make good helves or to 
be useful in turning, too small in size, how- 
ever, to be recommended.— .Captotn Dance. 

TAERl obTAKNI. See Cbandragupta. 

TAESHA, Hind. Oxyttopis macropbylla, 
Lad. 

TAKSHAC, or Snake Race, are the Toor- 
8lika,oneuf the most extensive and earliest 
of the races of higher Asia, and celebrated in 
all its extent. The Takshak were Scythians 
of the buddhist persuasion. From the time 
of the great war of the Mahabarata, when 
we find them already in the northwest, 
to about 500 B. C., they extended their 
conquest in India and as they bad a serpent 
for thoir national emblem, they were known as 
the Talishac, or serpent race. There can be 
no question, also, that the early legends of 
Persia are tu be interpreted with this key, 
and that the voracious snakes of Zohac were 
hordes of barbarous Scythians from the north. 

The period of their chief, though perhaps 
not their first, invasion of India, under their 
leader Suhesnag, occurred about 600 B. C. 
Many memorials of the bloody wars in which 
the hindoos weie engaged with these invad- 
ers, exist in the record^s of Indian history. 
They extended their usurpations to the Mag* 
adha empire of Behar, the throne of which 
was held by the Nag, or Serpent dynasty for 
ten generations, and a branch of them, the 
Kagbuiisee chieftains of Bamgurh, Sirgooza, 
have {Trans. A*. A. Socielg, Vol. II. p, 563) 
the lunettes of their serpent ancestor engrav- 
ed on tlieir signets in proof of their lineage, — 
while the capital and district of Nagpoor are 
called after their name. The Vayu and Mats- 
ya Piirana books call the Saisunaga, Kshatra- 
Baiidhee, which may designate, says Wilson 
(Vishnu Pur. p. 467), an inferior order of the 
Kshatviya. The use of the title serves to 
show that they had already begun to be in- 
cluded in the military class, and is confirma- 
tory of the view that they ore included in the 
A gnicula. The invasion abovementioned was, 
according to Colonel Tod’s supposition, nearly 
contemporaneous with the appearance of the 
23rd Buddha, Parisnatls, whose symbol is 
that of the race he accompanied, and hence 
he is called SuUus Phin. ‘‘the thousand- 
hooded.” It is supposed that the brahmins 
made converts of some powerful branches of 
these new sectaries, and that it is to them the 
term Agnieula (fire-race) is applied, as signify- 
ing their spiritual regeneration by the element 
of fire. If so, the Tahshac must be the pro- 
genitors of the most distingnished tribes of 
Rajpoots, and yet it is strange that no vestigM 
are now to be fonnd of the (»i^sl nsms 
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Tak, or Takshae, thoagh it is recorded amongst 
the 36 royal races. Elphinstone opposes 
tiie doetrine of a Scythian admixture with 
the Bajpoots, but there is much in Indian 
histoiy which could not well be explained 
without it, at least, without the admission of 
an incorporation of some northern family; and 
even he is disposed to concede the point with 
regard to the Jat Tak is one of the sub-divi- 
sions of the Bhungee, but they are not likely to 
be in any way connected with the Rajpoot Tak. 
There is also a community of Tank Rajpoots 
in Gihror of Myupooree, and in the south of 
Rohilonnd. They trace their origin from Tank 
Tore in Kuraolee, and receive the daughters of 
Bnmun Gh)ur, Chumnr Qour, Geblote and Dha- 
knra in marriage, which would argue them to 
be of respectable lineage. Takshae is still 
one of the Grama Deota, or village gods, of 
the Bhagulpoor district. It was a converted 
Tak Rajpoot who established the independent 
dynasty of Guzerat The Mirat-i-Secunderee” 
says the tribe was called Tak, because it be- 
came Teeagee, or separated from its brethren, 
ascribing therefore the same origin to the 
name as is given to the Tuga. For instance, 
when it is mentioned that an Apsara from 
Naglok was married to Chuttergoopt, and that 
more than half the Kayeth race of the country 
are the offspring of this union, and when it 
is mentioned that the seventeen daughters of 
Basook, the king of the Naga, were married 
to the seventeen sons of raja Ugersein, we are 
to understand that a nuptial alliance united 
a Scythian family with that of Chuttergoopt 
and raja .Ugursein. 

This race seem to have, on one occasion, 
entered Hindustan, led by a conqueror named 
Sehesnag, from Sehesnag desa who ascended 
the Panda throne. The dynasty lasted 360 
years, and terminated with Bykyat. Another 
Takshak dynasty of ten princes commenced 
with Chandragupta Mori, but lasted only 
about 137 years. Chandragoopta, the suppos- 
ed opponent of Alexander, was a Mori, and 
in the sacred genealogies is declared of the 
xaee of Takshae. The ancient inscriptions of 
the Pramara, of which the Mori is a principal 
brandi, declare it of the race of Tusta and 
Takshat^ as does that now given from 
the seat of their power, Cheetore. The 
terms Kagi Tak, or Takshae are regarded 
by Colonel Tod as synonymoas, Sehesnag-desa 
he considers to be anonymous with the abode 
of tile sodent Si^thic Tachari of Strabo, the 
Tak-i>nk of the Chinese, the Tajok of the 
present day of Tnrkistan. This race appears 
to be the same with that of the Toorsb^ of 
the Pootana, who ruled on the Arverma (the 
Arakes), in Ssoa-Dwipa, or Bcythia. The 
names of aaimalB in early times, planets, 


and things inanimate, all furnished symbolic 
appellations for the various races. In Scrip- 
ture we have the dy, the bee, the ram, to 
describe the princes of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Macedonia. Amongst the ancient as well as 
the present races in India, we have the snake, 
the horse, the monkey, the fox, the tortoise, the 
boar, the nag or snake-race being the Takshae. 
The Jat divided with the Tnkshac the claim of 
being the parent name of the various tribes 
called Scytbic, invaders nf India ; and Colonel 
Tod possessed an inscription of the fifth century, 
applying both epithets to the same prince, 
who is invested moreover with the Scythic 
quality of worshipping the sun. It states, 
likewise, that the mother of this prince was of 
the Yadii race: strengthening their claims to 
a niche amongst the thirty-six Bajcula, as well 
as their Yadu descent. The fifth century of 
the Christian era, to which this inscription be- 
longs, is a period of interest in Jit history. 
De Guignes, from original authorities, states 
the Yuchi, or Jit, to have established them- 
selves in the Punjab in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and the inscription alluded to ap- 
plies to a prince whose capital is styled Salin- 
drapoora in these regions, and doubtless the 
Salivahanpoor, where the Yadu Bhatti esta- 
blished themselves on the e.\pulsion of the 
Tak. How much earlier than this the Jic 
penetrated into Rajasthan must be left to 
more ancient inscriptions to determiue : but 
in A. D. 440 we find him in power. — /illphin- 
sione’s History of India. Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. 
I. p. 35. J. A. S. B., Vol. VI., p. 677. 

TAKSILES. According to the Greeks, the 
chief who joined with Alexander on his ap- 
proach to the Indus. 

TAKU. Hind. Cbenopodium sp. 

TAE.ULBE. See Kazzilbasb. 

TAK-UL-KESKA. See Kasr. 

TAIiUR. Hind. A spindle turned upon the 
thieh or the sole of the foot. — Ulmmond's Diet, 

TALA BHATTA. See Inscriptions. 

TALA GOTSO. Ukia. Hammer. 

TALAK. Ar. Divorce. 

TALAB. Ab. Hind. Mahr. Pay. 

TALAING OB MON,isthenativenameofthe 
natives of Pegu. TheBurmese call themTalieng. 
The Siamese appellation is Ming-mon. Part 
of this population dwell in the delta of the 
Irrawadi, Mon being the name used by them- 
selves for the native populations of Pegu, 
Martaban, Moulmein, and Amherst ; but 
their neighbours call them Talieng, and the 
same names Mon or Talieng are given to the 
vernacular language of Pegu. The alphabet, 
like that of theT’hay and Burmese, is of Indian 
ori^, being essentially that of the Pali form 
of speech, and like all alphabets of this kind, 
it emboss a buddhiit literature. Mos 
T 10 
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language is quite unintelligible to a Burmese 
or Siamese. — Lathan^t Eth. See Mon. 

TALAN6. See Johore. 

TALANTU TIGE. Tkl. Ipomoea dentata, 

Wittd. 

TALASHBUBE. Tam. Aristolochia iu-| 
dica. 

TALAM, Tam. Caldera Bush. Pandanus 
odoratissima. 

TALAPIRIGES. See Oryza satira. 

TALAPOIN. This order of budd’hist as- 
cetics or monks are known under different 
names in Ceylon, Siam, and Thibet, conveying 
nearly the same meaning, and expressing either 
the nature or the object of their profession. 

The members of the order are known 
also as “ Bunz.” The former word is derived 
from the Pali “ Talapat” meaning the leaf of 
a palm tree, but applied by the Siamese to 
designate the large fan ma le of palm leaves, 
set in a slender wooden frame which the 
Talapoin carry with them when they go abroad. 
The votaries of buddhism in Ceylon, Burmah, 
Siam, Thibet, &c. show the greatest respect 
to the Talapoin. They are called by the 
Buriueae Phonghi, which term means great 
glory, or llabau, which means perfect. 

According to the tenets of this religious 
order, there exists an eternal law, which, when 
obliterated from the memory of men, can be 
known again, and, as it were, recovered and 
only thoroughly understood by the incomparable 
genius and matchless wisdom of certain extra- 
ordinary personages called Buddhs, who ap- 
pear successively and at long intervals dur- 
ing the various series or successions of worlds. 
These Budd’bs or Budd’has aunocnce that law 
to all the then existing rational beings. The 
great object of that doctrine is to point out 
to mankind the means of freeing themselves 
from the influence of passions, of becoming 
abstracted from all that exists ; that being 
thereby delivered from the action of evil in- 
fluence, which causes mortals to turn inces- 
santly in the whirlpool of never ending exist- 
once, they may obtain the state of Neiban or 
rest, that is to say, a situation wherein the 
soul, disentangled from all that exists, alone 
with herself, indifferent to pains as well as to 
pleasures, folded, us it were, upon herself, re- 
mains fur ever in au incomprehensible state 
of complete abstraction and absolute rest. A 
Budd’ha is a being who, during myriads of 
existences, slowly and gradually gravitates 
towards tliis centre of au imaginary perfec- 
tion, by the practise of the highest virtues. 
Having attained thereto, he becomes, on a 
sudden, gifted with a boundless geuius, 
wherewith he at once discovers the wretched 
state of all beings, and the means of deliver- 
ing them from it. He thoroughly understands 


the eternal law which alone can lead mortals 
in the right way, and enable them to come 
out of this circle of ezistenoest wherein they 
have been unceasingly taming aud moving 
iu a state of perpetual agitation opposite to 
that of fixity or rest. He preaches that law 
whereby man is taught the practice of those 
virtues which destroy gradually iu him every 
evil influence, every affection for all that 
exists, and brings him at last to the end of 
existence, possession of Neiban. His task 
fulfilled, Budd'h dies, or rather to use the 
language of budd’hists, he enters into the state 
of Neiban. In that situation which is truly 
inexplicable, he knows nothing of, and enters 
nowise into the affairs of this world. He is 
as if he was not, or had never been. Budd- 
hists venerate three precious things, Buddha, 
his law, aud the assembly of the just or per- 
fect, in the same sense as we venerate and 
admire what is morally good and beautiful, 
such as virtue considered abstractedly and 
the acts originating from it. The statues of 
the last Buddb, Gaudama, are honored by his 
followers, nut with the idea that any powers 
or virtues are inherent in them, but solely be* 
cause they are the visible representations of 
Buddh, who desired that the same honor 
should be paid to them as would be offered 
to his person, were he yet living among them. 
This faint outline of the buddhistic creed is 
sufficient to bear out the above assertion that 
it is iu no wise based on the belief in a su* 
preme being, but is strictly atheistical, and 
therefore that no real priesthood can ever be 
found existing under such a system. It may 
prove too of some assistance for better under- 
standing what is to be said regarding the 
subjects of this notice. 

A buddhist, on becoming a member of this 
holy society, proposes to keep the law of 
Buddh in a more perfect manner than bis 
other co-religionists. He intends to observe 
not only its general ordinances obligatory on 
every individual, but also its prescriptions of 
a higher excellency, leading to an unoommon 
sanctity and perfection, which can be the lot 
of but a comparatively small number of fer- 
vent and resolute persons. He aims at weak- 
ening within himself all the evil propensi- 
ties that give origin and strength to the prin- 
ciple of demerits. By the practice and 
observance of the highest and sublimest pre- 
cepts aud counsels of the laws, he establishes, 
confirms and consolidates in bis own soul, the 
principle of merits, which is to work upon 
him during the various existences he has as 
yet to go through, aud gradually lead him 
to that perfection which will qualify him for, 
and entitle him to the state of Neibra, the ob- 
ject of the ardent desire and earnest pursmt 
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«f every true and genuine disciple of Bndd’ha. Trhich insure its continued existence, and more 
The life of the last Baddlia, Qandama, his doc- or less extend its influence over its membore 
trines as well as his example, be purposes to living in distant countries, ruled by a foreign 
copy with scrapulous fidelity, and to follow sovereign. The period of the introduction of 
with unremitting ardour. Such is the great buddhism from India into Thibet is very un- 
model that be proposes to himself for imita- certain if not quite unknown ; but it appears 
tion. Qaudama withdrew from the world, certain that the establishment of a pontifical 
renounced its seducing pleasures and dazzling chief or sovereign, with roytil prerogatives, 
vanities, curbed his passions under the yoke was set up by one of the grandsons of the 
of restraint, and strove to practise the highest great Tartar warrior Gengis, in or about the 
virtues, particularly self-denial, in order to middleofthethirteenthcentiir}'. In other coun- 
arrive at a state of complete indifference for tries, where the order has no connection what- 
all that is within or without self, which is, as ever with the civil power, we expect to see it 
it were, the threshold of Neiban. surrounded with an equal splendour, or sub- 

like the monk, the Talapoin bids a fare- sisting in the same state of perfection, regu- 
well to the world, wears a particular dress, laiity and fervour. Extraordinary indeed 
leads a life of community, abstracts himself w’ould be its vitiil energies, were tbe remotest 
from all that gives strength to his jmssions, parts of this great and far spread body to re- 
by embracing a state of voluntary poverty, and ceive the same impulse and exhibit the same 
absolute renunciation of all sensual gratifica- symptoms of vitality as those nearest t<» the 
tious. He aims at obtaining by a strict heart or principle of life. The following is an 
observance of the law’s most sublime precepts, account of all that relates to the constituent 
an uncommon degree of sanctity and perfec- parts of the order, such as they have been 
tion. All his time is regulated by the rules found existing in Burmah, attd developed in 
of his profession and devoted to repeating their sacred writings. 

certain formulas of prayers, reading the sacred The whole fraternity is composed, Isfc, of 
scriptures, begging alms for his support, &c. young men who have put on the Talapoinic 
These featuresof exterior resemblance common dress, without being considered professed niem- 
to institutions of creeds so opposite to each bers thereof, or having hitherto passed through 
other, have induced several writers little a certain ordeal somewhat resembling an ordi- 
favourable to Christianity, t-. pronounce with- nation ; they are called Shung. 2nd, of those 
out further enquiry that Catholicism has bor- who having lived for a while in the comrnuni- 
rowed fromBuddhism many ceremonies, instl- ty in a probationary state, are admitted pro- 
tutions and disciplinary regulations. Some of fessed members with the ceremonies usually 
them have gone so far as to preleiid to find in observed on such occasions, whereby the title 
it the very origin of Christianity. Tiiey have and character of Talapoin are solemnly con- 
however been ably confuted by Abbe llemusat ferred — they are denominated Pazin. 3rd, of 
in his Memoir intituled Chronological Resear- the heads of each house or community, who 
cbes into the Lamaic Hierarchy of Thibet. have the power to control all inmates of the 
It is somewhat surprising to find in the house. 4th, of a Provincial, whose jurisdiction 
middle of half civilized nations, such as the extends over all the communities spread over 
Burmese, Siamese, Singalese, and Thibetans, the towns and villages of one province ordis- 
a religious order with a distinct and well mark- trict. .Oth, of a superior general, residing in 
ed hierarchy, constitution and regulations, pr(»- the capital or its suburbs, called Haia Daw or 
viding for the admission of members, their great master, having the general management 
occupations, duties, obligations, and their mode and direction of all the affairs of the oi 'isr 
of life, forming as it were a compact, solid and throughout the empire. In the kingdom of 
perfect body, that has subsisted almost with- Ava, tbe key-stone of the Talapoinic fabric is 
out change daring several centuries, and snr- the superlatively great master residing in the 
vived the destructions of kingdoms, the fall of capital or its suburbs. His jurisdiction ex- 
royal dynasties, and all the confusion and agi- tends over all the fraternity within the realm 
tation produced by political commotions and of his BurmeseMajesty. — Jour, of Ind. Arch, 
revolutions. It is in Thibet that the order Vol.IV. No,V.and VI, May and June 1850, 
is found existing in tbe greatest perfection, page 223. 

under tbe fostering care of tbe Great Llama, TALAKA. Hind. Kalanchoe varians. 
or high priest, who combines in his own per- TALASHBUBE. Tam. Aristolochia in- 
son the regal as well as the sacerdotal dignity dica, Linn. 

and power. In the city of Lbassa, a pontifl- TALATHI MARAM. Tam. Grewia 

cal court, an elective sacerdotal chief, and a tilimfolia, VcM. 

coll^ of superior Llamas, impart to the order I TALAUMA HODGSONI, a Magnolia 
dignity, decency, respectability, and stability, growing on Tonglo, in Sikkim, at an ele- 
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nation of several thousand feet. It is a large 
tree, with very dense foliage, and deep shining 
leavesi a foot to eighteen inches long, most of 
its flowers drop unexpanded from the tree, and 
diffuee a very aromatic fragrance : they are 
nearly as large as the fist, the outer leaves 
purple, the inner pure white . — Hooker Him. 
Joum. Vol. I. page 163. 

TALAWA. SiNOH. Open park like mea- 
dows, in the lowland forests of Ceylon, vary- 
ing in extent from one to one thousand acres. 

TALAXAN, a solid measure for firewood 
in Manilla, equal to 72 cubic feet. — Simmonds. 

TALAZ — 1 A tree of Akyab. It is plenti- 
ful and is used for oars and banghies, and in 
housebuilding. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TALC. Eng. Fb. 

Kobub-ul-arx Ab. Talcum, LaT. 

Talk, Duk. Ger. Guz. Abraka, Sams. 

Hind. Kasb. Pkbs Minirnm, Sm.n. 

Tobk. Appracum, Tam. Ted. 

Abmk, Guz. Hind. 

This mineral is a hydrous silicate of mag- 
nesia; it occurs crystallized and massive. Mas- 
sive laic reduced to powder is the boot pow- 
der of shoe makers. It occurs also indurated. 

TALCOSE SLATE, is a rock resembling 
mica slate. Talcose rocks are the gold rocks 
of the world, and contain the topaz of Brazil, 
euclase, and other minerals. 

TALCHIR, a town in Cuttack where coal 
was discovered about the year 1850 by Mr. 
Turnbull, an Overseer in the commissariat 
department. The series of rocks there have 
been designated the Cuttack and 'I'alcbir 
group. Messrs. Blanford and Theobald examin- 
ed the Cuttack or Talcbir coal-field, and the 
following section is in descending order. 

Alluvium, laterite, dec. 

1, — Upper grit series, — unfossiliferous — 
quartzose grits and coarse sandstones, with 
occasional red shales ; pebbly throughout, and 
near base conglomeric — above 2,000 feet. 

2. — Carbonaceous shale series, fo.s8iliferou8, 
consisting of 

(a) — Blue and lilac shales, micaceous ; 
white speckled sandstones, ironstones, about 
1,500 feet thick. 

(5)— -Carbonaceous shells conUiniiig thin 
Reams of coal (3 inches) irregularly dispersed 
through tboRi, about 200 feet. 

(c) — Shales and coarse white sandstones, 
the latter predominate in lower portion, 100 
to 200 feet. 

8. — Lower shale and sandstone series, an- 
nelide traoks, consisting of 

(a) — Blue nodular shales, generally are- 

naoeotts. 

(5) — line eondstones, much jointed and 
** toBselated.” 

(o)— “ Boulder bed,” containing numer- 
oua boulden of goeiaa and granite frequently 
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5 to 6 feet across — in a fine argillaoeons or 
arenaceous rock, often rippled, sometimes re- 
placed by a coarse sandstone. 

Each of these series rests nncouformably 
on that beneath it. 

The Talcbir field extends for about 70 
miles from east to west, with an average 
breadth of 15 to 20 miles, and is bounded both 
on the north and south by great parallel faults, 
the former of which has an aggregate throw 
of upwards of 2,000 feet ; these faults are not 
truly east and west, but to the south of east 
and north of we.st. The section in ascending 
order of the basin shows at the base sandstone 
and blue shale, but slightly fossiliferous, in 
thickness from 500 to 600 feet ; over these 
is a series of shales and standstones often 
micaceous, occusioual beds of ironstone, and 
thin layers of coal and coally shale, giving a 
total thickness about 1,800 feet ; and over 
these again is a distinct series of quartzose 
grits, conglomerates, and sandstones, in thick- 
ness from 1,600 to 2,000 feet. These three 
groups are uucunformable each to the other ; 
the uncumformity between the two lower be- 
ing, however, much less marked than that be- 
tween the two upper. 

To the lower group, as having been first re- 
cognized and described iii this district, the 
name of “ Talcheer” series has been given. 

The second group, which, from its imbed- 
ded vegetable remains, was proved to be iden- 
tical with the rucks of the extensive Damoo- 
dah coal-field, when these tvere first described, 
has been denoted the “ Damuodah” series. 

While the upper group, supposed to repre- 
sent the great series of rucks, so magnificently 
seen in the Mabadeva hills of Central India, 
has been called the lilahadeva” series. Thus 
three series can be recognised in each of the 
extensive fields referred to, although with 
varying developments aud thickness. At the 
base of the Talcheer series there is a remark- 
able bed consisting of very large and only 
slightly rounded masses of granite and gneiss 
imbedded in a fine silt, and occurring under 
such conditions as induce the opinion that the 
action of ground ice has been the cause of its 
formation. In the Rajiuahal dictrict there is 
a very limited development of the lower beds, 
above which uucouformably comes the Damoo- 
dah series, here exhibiting a greater extension 
upward than in Cuttack ; but unfortunately, 
the sequence of the rocks is interrupted by 
the intercalation of several successive floes of 
basaltic trap, the intervals between which 
have been marked by the continued and tran- 
quil deposition of the mechanical rooks going 
on. These floes have been repeated wz or 
seven times, and the phenomena of contact are 
in all cases marked ; the upper layers of the 
T 13 
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wiaftliAwieal deposits in oontact with the trap TALI. Hind. Dalbeigia sissoo. 

Iwiing in all cases greatly altered, while the TALIB, an inquirer or wisher, a pnpili a 

lower layers are in no cases changed, bat rest seeker, from talb. 

unaltered on the degraded surface of the under- TALIB-UL-ILM> a learner. 

lying trap. But while the actual physical TALIENNOE. Bdru. Chaulmoogra odo* 

sequence of the deposits cannot be here traced, rata, syn. of Gynocardia odorata. 

the fact of their all belonging to the same TALIBBA, Brno. Corypha taliera, Roxh, 

great series is attested by the occurrence of TALIERA BENGALENSIS. Sprsno. 

some identical fossils throughout. A few species syu. of Corypha taliera, J?o«6. . 

pass upwards through the series, but there is a TALIERA ELATA. Wall. Corypha elats, 

very marked change iu the general facies of Roxb, 

the flora iu the upper os compared with the TALIERA SYLYESTRIS. Bl. syn. of 
lower portions of the group, the latter cha- Corypha utan, Lam. 
raoterised by the abundance of vertebrata TAL1F-1-SHARI.F, a Persian work on 
pecopteris, trizygia, Ac., the former by medicine translated by Dr. Playfair, 
tbe abundance of zamia-like plants. The se- TALIKAN. A city of Tukharistan between 
ties, therefore, has been divided into Upper Balkh and Merv, three days’ journey from the 
nnd Lower Oamoodah rocks. latter. There is another town of the same 

TALDENI.A, a town iu Ceylon, on the name east of Kuuduz. The Talikan of Tu- 
road to Badulla. kbaristaii is the one most frequently mention- 

TALE, or Tael, a Chinese money and weight ed, and it is generally coupled with Fariyab, 
of 10 mace. See Tael. — Simmond’ s Diet. a city of Quzjan west of the Oxus, three days’ 
TALEE. Beng. Corypha umbraculifera. journey from Talikan, three from Shaburkan, 
TALEE-TA HAS, a fibre of Singapore, made and six from Balkh. Yule, however, says there 
into sewing twine. were, in fact, three places so called, that in 

TALE ELLE, Tau. Leaves of Pandanus Badakhshun, that in Khorasan, and a third iu 
odoratissimns. Dailam, the hill-country adjoining Kazbin. — 

TALENA, also Talbana, Talhang, Hind. Yule Cathay i, p. ccliii. Mphinstone't GahaL 
Viburnum foeteus. 11., 221, 240. 

TALESFUR. Hind. The highly fragrant, TALIPA'l'. Singh. Corypha taliera, Roxb, 
stimulating leaves of Rhododendron aromati- TALIPAT TREE, also, Talipat Palm tree, 
cum, used as a medicinal snuff iu India. — Anglo-Singh. Corypha umbraculifera, Linn. 
Simmonds. See Talisa. one of five species of a genus of palms, all 

TALG. Gks. Tallow. inhabitants of Asia. The Talipot tree grows iu 

TALGACH. Bkng. Hind. ? Borassus fia- stony parts of the mountains of Ceylon. Its 
belliformis, Linn. leaves are of gigantic size, the petiole being 

TAL-GHAT in L. 19° 40' N., L. 73° 33' seven feet long, the blade six feet long and thir> 
£. in the DekhaB,a principal pass on tbe road teen broad. The outspread leaf affords shelter 
from Bombay to Nassik and Agra, 'fop of for seven or eight persons. They are ex- 
theghat is 1,912 ft. abovethesea, and the top tensively used by the Singalese as umbrellas 
of tbe hill near the ghat is 3,241 feet. and some of their records are written with 

TALL a »ame in the Eastern Archipelago a style on pieces of tbe blade of this palm. — 
for the treble fanam formerly coined at C. taliera is the Talii>at of the peninsula. — 
Madras, the 24th part of tbe Spauish dollar. Seeman. 

tali, in peninsular India a piece of gold TALI-KALAT, Malay, Cordage, 
tied by the bridegroom round the bride’s TALI RAMI. Malay. China grass. 

at the time of marriage. It remains till TALISA, also Talisfur, Talisri, Hind. Rhod- 
she become a widow and is then removed by odendron autbopogon, K campanulatum. 
the hnsbaud’s relations. Tbe Tali are not all TALISAPATRI. Ykbn. Flaoourtia cata- 
of the same form. In some castes it is a small phracta, lioxh. 
round plate of gold, without stamp or figure on TALI-SA WAH. Malay. Cable, 

it ; in others, it is a tiger’s tooth : others are TALISH. A province on the western shores 

hammered by the goldsmith without any of the Caspian. 

precise form ; many castes have them flat and TALISHA. Sans. Flacourtia cataphracta. 
oval, of two small pieces which separate, TALK. Ger. Talc, 
and with hieroglyphics, representing the god TALKH, Ar. bitter ; also of tobacco, Ac., 
Fnlear, or the Lingam. A woman is obliged pungent, strong, Badam-i-talkb, Amygdalus 
to wear tbe taU during ber husband’s life, amara jKu8ttaiU^,or Kuttalkh, Hind. Anck- 
—Sonnerafs Foyos«»p.92. landia costas. 

TALI. Beno. Corypha nmbracnlifera, Linn. TALKHUR, or Thakkur in Gozerat, a name 

of Ceylon. C. taliera, RosA, of the Peninsula, of the idol Balaji. 
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talookah. 

TALLAOADDA. Tiu. Allium sativum. 
Linn. 

TALLARI. See Tillari. 

TALLA, Jav. Coloeasia esculents, S<L. 

TALE TANQA, Malbal. Tau. a Ma- 
labar and Canara tree, which grows to about 
two feet in diameter, and thirty feet high. It 
produces tbe jungle almonds, on which mon- 
keys and other forest animals feed. The 
natives cut this wood into boards for boats 
and hous^ building ; they also make it into 
canoes, which ure said to be durable. The 
boats are sewed together by coir yarns . — Edye 
Forestt of Malahar and Canara. 

TALLI.near Lebri, occupied by the Bangal- 
ore in winter. See Kelat. 

TALLIAB. Anglo-Trl. a policeman, a 
night watchman, from Tillari, Tblugo. 

TALLI NANAS, Malay. Cordage material 
obtained from the leaf of the pine-apple plant. 

TALLI FINDING. A waistbelt worn by the 
natives of the Archipelago. They are manu- 
factured by tbe Arafura of New Guinea, or 
Seram, who manufacture various textile fabrics 
from native fibres. 


TALLON. Hind. Populus ciliata. 
TAL-LOORA. Beng. Curculigo orchioides 
TALLOW. 


Shahum 

Ar. 

Pih 

Pbrs. 

Suif 

Fr. 

Sebo 

Pout. Sp. 

Talg 

Gfiu- 

Salo, Toplenoe 

llos. 

Charbi 

Guz. Hind. 

Govapa 

Sans. 

Sevo 

It. 

Hurnik tail 

Singh. 

Lamak chair 

Malay. 

Maattu Kolupu 

Tam. 

Lamak 


PasBalum kowu 

Tjsl. 


xjttLussik I X neoaiuiu 

The fat of horned cattle and sheep. 
TALLOW-GOURD. Eng. Benincasa ceri- 
fera. 


TALLOW-TREE. Dryandra cordata. 

TALLOW TREE, of China, Stillingia 
sebifera, Sapium seblferum, tbe Croton 
sebiferum of some authors. Its seeds are 
covered with a waxy substance used in China 
for making candles. The Tallow-tree of China 
has been introduced into northern India, into 
the Dhoous of the N. W. provinces and 
Eohistan, Panjab. 

TALLOW, VEGETABLE, of Borneo, is said 
to be extracted from the nut of various species 
of Dipterocarpiis, and melted into a gourd 
shell. 

TAL MAEHANA. Hind. Asteracantha 
longifolia^ Nbbb. Barleria longifolia. Tbe seeds 
of this plant are stimulant, used in general 
debility, but chiefly as an aphrodisiac. — Genl. 
Med. Top. p. 152. 

TALMUD, a religions book of the Jews. 

TALMULI. Bbng. See Mooslie. 

TAL-NUROO. Bkng. FimbristylisRoylenia. 

TA1X)0-DALEI. Clerodendron phlo- 

moides. 

TAJXIOKAH) in India, a revenue district. 

IS ' 


TALFA HACRUBA. 

TALOOEDAB, a revenue officer. 
TALOPODO. Sans. Cassia anricnlata, 
Zinn., lioxb. 

TALOFOIN. See Abishegam. 

TALOPOTA. Hind. Sansc. Cassia auricn- 
lata. 

TALAR. Hind. Vitis Indica. 

TALPID.^, a family of animals belonging 
to the order Insectivora, and including the 
Moles, tbe genus Tulpa. Tbe species of restrict- 
ed Talpa amount to five in number, viz., 
T. europoea, Z., of Europe generally ; T. coeca, 
Savi^ of Italy and Greece ; T. moogura* 
Temminck, of Japan ; and T. raicroura, Hodg- 
son, of Nepal, Sikim, Butan, and the mouu- 
taiiis of Assam : the fifth is T. leucura, of Chetra 
Punji, N. of Sylhet. It differs little from 
T. microura, except that tbe tail is consider- 
ably more developed, though much less so than 
in T. europsea ; and the tail is clad and tufted 
with white hairs, whence the name T. leucu- 
ra. This animal also would seem hardly to 
attain tbe size of T. microura. An adult fe- 
male in spirit measures 4^ inches long, with a 
tail I inch additional : the latter is of a club 
shape, much constricted for the basal half. 
The general colour of the fur, too, is less 
fulvescent than is usual with T. microura. In 
both of these Asiatic species, as in T. coeca, 
there is no perforation of tbe integument over 
tbe eye, as iu T. europsea, tbe skin being there 
merely attenuated and imperfectly trauspa- 
rent, 

Tbe specimens of T. microura from Assam, 
like those of Nepal, have generally a very 
minute tail, which can be distinctly enough 
felt under the fur ; but those from the vicinity 
of Darjiling have no external trace of a tail. 
There is, however, no perceptible difference 
iu tbe skulls and dentition, nor in any other 
character whatever, that should warrant ns 
iu considering the tailless Daijiling mole as a 
distinct species, separable from T. microura. 
It is not improbable that T. leucura may 
extend its range eastward into China ; and iu 
that direction we may look for additional 
species of Talpa, if not also iu western Asia. 
In Africa the genus is unknown, but is repre- 
sented in the south by Chrysuchlore ; in N. 
America by Scalops and Condylura ; while in 
S. America tbe Insectivora, Cuv., do not occur, 
their functious being performed by numerous 
diminutive species of Didelphys, as also may 
be said in Australia by the Perameles tribe ; 
and it is far from unlikely that Australia may 
yet be found to produce a fossoriai marsupitd 
form, resembling the moles, as other Mar- 
supialia present an analogical but superficial 
likeness to certain other Insectivora. — Jtlyik. 

TALPA MACRURA. Hodgson. The long 
tuled mole of Sikkiiii, is four inohee long and 
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TAMAI<APAKU. 

tail inolies. Its fur is a deep slaty blue, vith 
canesoent gloss. 

TALPA MICRURA. Hodgson. 

T. cryptura Blyth. I Pariam Lkpch. 

Short tailed mole Enq. | Biyu kantyem Buot. 

The mule of Kepaul aud Darjeliiig, is 4| 
to 5 inches loug, with a tail 3-1 6ths or less. 
Joum. Ben. As. Hoc. p. 215, No. III. (j/lSSO. 
Jerdon Mammals. 

TALPUR, a dynastic title of the late amirs 
of Sind, descendants from Mir Bahrain Khan, 
chief oftheBaluch tribe i)fTalpur,who succeeded 
Abdul Nabi of the Kalora dynasty in 1788. 
Their greatness arose of Futteh Ali Khan. The 
Talpur dynasty of Sind were replaced by the 
Britishiu 184:5. The Talpur were an inferior hill 
clan of Balnch. Even when they became rulers 
of Sindh, Mahomed Khan, the ruler of Kelat, 
was ready to go to war with amir Ghulam 
Ali, Ttvlpur, because the latter had the auda- 
city to propose to a female of his family. 
TALSAlt. lIiSD. Rhododendron lepidotum. 
TALUDALA. Tam. Clerodeudron phlo- 
moides, Linn. 

TALU-DAMA. Boerhavia diffusa. 

TALUK, in India, a revenue district, more 
correctly written Taluqah. It has as its im- 
mediate superintendent a revenue officer styled 
a talukdar. 

TALUM. Lampuso. Indigofera tiuctoria. 
TALUMPU. Tam. Pundanus odoratissiiuus. 
TALUNGA, See India, p 321. 

TALUQ. Ab. Hi>d. An estate ; commonly 
written talook. 

TALDRA. Vaticalaccifera, W. and A. 
TALWA. also Phalawar, Hi.nu. Bassia 
but)’racea, lio,tb. 

TALWAR. Hind. A sword. A wooden .scythe 
used for cutting down plants for barilla 
burning. 

TALWAR, a tribe in Mysore. 
TALZUFFAR. Akab. Mace. 

TAMA, Hind. Caragaua pygmasa, also 
Arundo, sp. ? 

TAMAKU. Hind. Tobacco. 

Tamaku kashmiri, Hind, Rhododendron 
campanulatum. 

Ban tamaku. Hind. Verbascum thap- 

8US. 

Chilassi tamaku. Hind. Nicotians rustics. 
Qidar tamaku. Hind. Heliotropium 
Europoeum. Verbascum tbapsus. 
ITalflfHr tamaku, Kalkatti tamaku, Kan- 
dabari tamaku, HiND.Nicotiaua rustica. 
TAMAKU, Hind. Nicotiana rustica. N, 

' ' (d. Tobacco. 

ALA, Hind. Cinoamomum albiflorum. 
ALA CHE'fTU, also Chikati Mraku, 
^ thochymus pictorius, Boxb, 

" • ’’* KU. aiao Nagavalli» Tm.. 

i* ^ - - 
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TAMARIND. 

TAMALA FATRA. Tam. Cassia Hg newi 
C. nitidum, Ness. 

TAMAN. Hind. Pennisetum esnehroides. 

TAMANA, on the Malabar coast, was the 
boundary of Augria’s dominions. 

TAMAB. Ar, Hind. Pbceuix dootylifera. 

TAM Ah-I-HINDL Tamariudus ludica> the 
tamarind tree. 

TAMARA, Malba.!. Nelumbium speoio- 
sum, Wild. 

TAMARA RUBRA. Roxb. Uplumbium 
speciosum, Wild. 

TAMARA TONGA, or Eamaraugs, Mal. 
Averrhoa carambola, Linn. 

TA MARIA. See India, p. 329. 

TAMARICACE.^, the Tamarisk tribe 
of plants. Six species occur in the E. In- 
dies, viz. 3 of Tamarix, 1 of Triebaurus, 2 of 
Myricuria. Four of these inhabit the plains 
of the peninsula aud Hindustan, and two are 
found in Kunawar aud in Kashmir. Dr. Rox- 
burgh describes the Tamarix indica, — ^identical 
with T. gallica— aud T. dioica (jhuo). T. furas 
occurs in the drier parts of the Doab, aud in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, where it is called 
Asul or Atul as in Arabia. The other species 
are also found in the peninsula. 

'i'he Tamarices are bitter aud astringent. 
In Denmark they are used instead of hops for 
making beer, and in some parts of Europe as 
a tonic remedy. Galls are formed on the T. 
furas and are called Sumrut-al-asul or Gho- 
tee inue. Those on the Jhou are named Sum- 
rut-ul-toorfn, or Burree mue. 

The T. gallica of Mount Sinai is at certain 
seasons covered with a kind of sugary exuda- 
tion, said by Ehrenberg to be produced by the 
puncture of the Coccus maniparus. It is call- 
ed Arabian manna, or Guzunjabeen ; it is un- 
known in the bazars of Bengal, and is not pro. 
duced in India. — Voigt. Roxb. Rogle, p. 213, 
214, O'Sltaughnessg, page 332. 

TAMARID, in-Socotra, in Lat 12° 39' N., 
and L. 54“ 1' E. 

TAMARIND, Eng. 

Tamar-uI-Hiod. Au. Tamarindui Lat. 

Ma-gye Bcum. Neghka Hal. 

Cay-uie. CocH. CniN. Tamr-i-hiud, Pxas. 

Iinlee, Umbulee, Cash. Amlika. Tintl 1! Sans. 

TamarinB Fu. Mabasiambala, Sinqb. 

Tatuariudeo. Oaa. Demer tiindee, Tcbk. 

Amlee, Quz. Hind. Poolie, Tam. 

Tamarindo, It. Sp. Ghinta-puadoo, Txl. 

Kama], Jav. 

Tamarind is the fruit of the Tamarindos 
IndicusiwhichgrowB in theEast andWestlndiea 
the Eastern Islands, Arabia, and Egypt. It at- 
tains the height of 30 or 40 feet Tamarind pods 
are from 3 to 6 inches long, and more or lees 
carved, when ripe they oonsist of a dry, brittle, 
brown external shell, within whioh is the luw- 
fol part, an aoidnlouB, sweet, reddiiii*browii 
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TAMARINDUS INDICA. 


TAMARINDUS INDIOA. 


pulp penetrated by strong fibres. Within this 
is a thin membranous coat enclosing the oval 
brown seeds. The pulp, as analysed by Van- 
qnelin, contains citric acid 9-40, tartaric acid 
1-55, malic acid 0'46, bitartrate of potash 
3'25, sugar 12'5, gum 4‘7, pectin 6‘25, par- 
enchyma 34‘35, and water 27'55. The fruit 
is used by the natives of India and Persia in 
making a sherbet or cooling drink ; and also 
as a necessary ingredient in curries, to which 
it communicates a tartish flavour. The pulp 
allays thirst, is nutritive and refrigerant, and 
in full dose laxative. An infusion forma a 
very pleasant, cooling drink, as does also 
tamarind nhey. Infusion of senna with 
tamarinds is a useful laxative. Tamarinds 
form a large export from India, being 
packed in tin with or without syrup. 
Several varieties are distinguished, such as 
the red tamarind, the sweet tamarind, obtain- 
ed from Persia : the dark tamarind, produced in 
Madura, one of the Eastern Islands ; and the 
common or green tamarind, which is exten- 
sively produced throughout India. The red 
coloured tamarinds are found in Guzerat, 
at Kheir on the Godavery, at Punderpoor on 
the Kistna, and there are four trees in Madras. 
It is the best of the three Indian varieties. 
In preserving it for export, when the fruit 
is ripe, the shell or epicarp is removed 
and the fruit placed in layers in a cask, boil - 
ing water being then poured over it- Another 
plan is to put alternate layers of tamarinds 
and powdered sugar in a stone jar. Tamarinds 
are exported both raw and preserved. The 
mootchee men prepare a useful paste of the 
tamarind stones, which is called Pasay, Tam. 

^ Tel., by first taking off the brown 

skin and then boiling them down till they 
become glutinous. — Madras Exhibition Juries 
Reports, Ainslids Mater. Medica, p. 231. 
Royle Materia Medica. M cCidloch Dictionary. 
Faulkner Commercial Dictionary. Tomlin- 
son. 

TAMARINDEN. Ger. 

TAMARINDO. It. Sp. Tamarind. 
TAMARINDUS INDICA, Linn. ; Roxb. 

TamarinduB ooddentalia, Qarln. 


Tamr-i-hiudi, HonsarAa. 


Tintori. B*ng. 

Tentul » 

Ma-gyi. Bobh. 

Hulishena. Can. 

Oonara mara. „ 

Hoonsay ? „ 

Tamarind-tree. Eng. 

Common Tamarind „ 
Amli ka jbar Bind. 

Itnli ka jhar „ 

Tinturi „ 

Cheets. Mahb. 


Balam-polli Malkai.. 
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Assm. Malay. 

Assam Gloogoor 

>9 

„ Kambing iju 

»9 

y, Kiindisua. 

9* 

Kamal. 

ft 


Darakht-i-tamr-i-bindi 


Amiika. 

Pbbs. 

Sanbc. 

Tintili, Tintiri. 

9t 

Nuli 

ff 

Siyambela. 

Singh. 

Pulia maram. 

Tah. 

Chinta ohettu. 

Tel. 


The Fruit. 


Amli Ab. Qdz. Hino. 

Imli 

Cash. Duk. 

Umbuli 

99 

Ray-me 

Cooh.-Chik. 

Tamarind 

Eng. 

Tamariflk 

Fr. 

TamariHn. 

Ger. 

Tamarindo 

It. 8p. 

Ramal 

Jav. 

Tamarindus 

Lat. 

Asam 

Malay. 


Jawa MAtAT. 

Kranji „ 

Eamal „ 

Neghka Ualeai.. 

Tamr-i-bindi Fbbs. 

Amiika Sans. 

Tintili „ 

Maba-siyambala Singh. 
Puli pallam TaM. 

Cbinta panda Tel. 

Demer-bindi Tokk. 


This is a very handsome tree, of slow growth, 
but attains a great size ; indeed, is one of the 
largest in India, and with a very extensive 
shady head. It is not common in forests, but 
is met with in gardens, near old temples, 
where it has been planted. It is a graceful 
avenue tree, and grows throughout Hindus- 
tan, in the Peninsulas, in Bnrmah and the 
Archipelago, but is rare in the Punjab, 

In Burmah it is not found upon tidal waters, 
but is very abundant throughout the upper 
provinces. It rises to ninety or one hundred 
feet high, and twelve or fifteen in circumference, 
and. like the mango, is planted not less for 
shade than fruit. The branches extend wide- 


ly, with a dense foliage of bright green com- 
posite leaves, very much like those of the sen- 
sitive-plant. The flowers are in clusters of a 
beautiful yellow, veined with red. The pods 
bang like beaus, are longer, darker, and richer 
than the tamarind of the West Indies, and 
are preserved without the addition of syrup. 

Its timber is remarkably heavy and hard, 
much like Lignum vitse, and is used generally 
for shivers in blocks, and such purposes. It 
is hard, dark coloured and durable, is often 
finely veined, and the heart wood of old trees 
is dark coloured, resembling ebony. The tree 
is apt to be hollow in the centre, which 
prevents large slabs being obtained. It is us- 
ed in the manufacture of sugar and oil mills, 
naves, mallets, rice pounders, and for furni- 
ture and building purposes, but carpenters are 
very unwilling to work it up on account of 
the great damage it causes to the best temper- 
ed tools. It is valuable for brick and tile 
burning. The trees grow to about seven or 
eight feet in diameter at the but, while that 
of the body of the tree is about five feet. This 
part is seldom more than ten feet long when 
it branches out into curves of various dimen- 
sions. Mr. Edye, in saying that there are two 
sorts of tamarind, the light and the dark, — 
must allude to the West Indian red and East 
Indian white varieties ; several large trees of 
the former, with red fruit, grow in the south 
of India, and the editor largely distributed the 
seeds through the Madras Board of Revenue. 
The tree is valuable from the quantity of firuit 
it produces, which is used medidnally iu 
cookery. In India, the shadow of the tama- 
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TAMARIX GALLIOA. 


TAMARIX ORIENTAUS. 


rind tree is deemed particularly injurious to 
vegetation, and for people to reside beneath 
this tree, is supposed, in India, to be un- 
,healthy ; but in the northern part of the island 
of Ceylon, people build their houses beneath 
the tamarind tree as the coolest 
Forests of Malabar and Canara, ZIW. Wight, 
A inslie,RoyU, Eiddell,MasonfCleghorn, Stewart 
and Gibson, Mr. Mendis. Mr. Rohde. McCul- 
loch's Cota. DU.p. 1111. Malcom's Travels in 
S> E- Asia. M. E- J. Rep. 

TAMARIND FISH, white pomphret cut 
ill transverse slices preserved in tamarinds, 
much prized as a relish. 

TAMARIND ISLAND. See Pulo Bessy ; 
Bezeo. 

TAMARISK. Three species occur ; the farwa 
faras, or ukbau, Tamarix orientalis grows 
easily and rapidly to a large tree j it is resin- 
ous and a good fuel, but when green emits 
a bad smell in burning- The lai or Tamariz 
indica is a large shrub and chilchi or T. 
dioica. is a small shrub with wood fit for 
basket work, tkc- It grows by the sides of 
rivers, <frc. 

TAMARIX DIOICA- 


Lal-jhao Hind. Jhao , Lsi, Kachlei 

Kgelta Ladak Ghazlei, Pilclii, 

Rukb, Koan, Punjab. 
Very common in Ajmir in the beds of ri- 
vers and near the great rivers of the Punjab. 
It is a very graceful shrub, with numerous 
stnall rose-coloured flowers in terminal droop- 
ing spikes ; common in the beds of rivers. 
— Drs. Riddell. J. L. Stewart. 

TAMARIX GALLICA. Linn. 

T. Indica, Roxb. | T. gallica var Indica Ehrenb. 
Tamarix epacroides, am. 

Toorfa Au. Quz. Per. Pbarwan : Pilcbi : Koa ; 
Tamarisk £no. Rukb Panj. 

Indian „ „ Lai nj-a of Salt range; 

Feriiib ; Ferash ; Franh Prakke ; Pakke 
Jhao Hind cbettu Tel. 

The exudation — Gazanjabiti. 

The galls. 

Sumrut-ul Turfa | Ma-in ; Buree mue Hind. 

The Indian tamarisk is a glabrous greenish 
plant with stiff twiggy branches, of consider- 
able size in the Ajmeer district, but the 
wood is there veiy inferior. In the Dekhnn 
it grows abundantly as a small tree or shrub 
in the beds of many rivers, and affords shelter 
for all sorts of game. It is subject to the at- 
tacks of a cynips, which produces galls that 
possess astringent properties, and they are on 
this account used in medicine by the native 
doctors of India. The same property also 
renders them valuable in dyeing ; baskets 
are made of the twi^ which are also used 
medicinally as an astringent. This and other 
Indian species fA the tamarisk produce galls. 
The galls aM lankly gathered in the Jhang, 
Ougaira and Ibiiffiurgiirh districts, as also in 
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Dera Ghari Khan district, where os much as 
500 maunds are annually collected. The 
manna of Mount Sinai is produced from a 
variety of this plant, and consists of a pure 
sugar. It grows up to 10,600 feet on the 
Shayokk in Ladak, reaches 3 feet in girth and 
30 high,and furnishes much of the steamer fuel 
in the southern Punjab and in Sind ; the wood 
is coarse grained and often very red and is used 
for Persian wheels, in turning, &c. In Ladak, 
where wood is scarce, this is used for the 
handles of the sticks for polo or hockey on 
horseback. — Dr. J. L. Stewart. Royle. 111. 
Him. Hot. 


TAMARIX ORIENTALIS. Linn. 
The tamarisk tree. 


Qbus, Panjab. 

Farwa ; Furas;Parwau ,, 
Khwa;Gbwa, Pashtc. 
Ujban ; Ukbau ; 

Bari-mai, 

Gazan jabiu, 


Panjab, 


Hind. 

Hind. 


Rukb, 

Kbarlei ; Narlei, 

Gbaz, Panj. Persian. 

Panjab. 

The galls. 

Hind. | Cboti-iuai, 

The exudation. 

Hind. | Misr-i-lei, 

The flowers. 

Bur, Hind, 

This tree is sometimes mistaken by Euro- 
peans for a fir. It grows commonly in the 
Punjab plains, chiefly from Delhi westward, 
along the more arid tracts up as far as Pesha- 
wur, flowering after the rains. A proportion 
of tlic trees grow with their bnmehes rather 
upright and close to the trunk, somewhat like 
Acacia arabica var. cupressiva. It grows very 
rapidly and to a large size, 10 or 12 feet girth, 
and 60 or 70 high ; but it affords little 
shelter ; it speedily decays at the heart, and 
most of the larger specimens are hollow. It 
mostly grows where the soil is saline, but not 
too light ; it is raised very readily from cut- 
tings which arc frequently merely buried 
length-wise iti the ground. The timber is 
coarse-grained, and weiglis 92 lbs. per cubic 
foot green, and CO lbs, dry. In the southern 
Punjab it is used fur ploughs, Persian wheels, 
and small rafters, being often cut as coppice 
for the last purpose. In Sind the wood is 
employed in turnery. When the green wood 
is used for fuel, it is said to give out a most 
offensive odour, rendering it intolerable in a 
room, whence the European soldiers at Fes- 
bawur give it a ludicrous nickname. But 
when dry it burns without smell, and makes 
a tolerable fuel for ordinary purposes, al- 
though by the railway people only the 
Salvadora is reckoned worse for the loco* 
motive. The galls appear mostly or al- 
together to be derived from this species, and 
the two names seem to Dr. Stewart to indi* 
cate merely difference of size, not of origin. 
They are employed as a mordant in dyeing, 
and in medieine are reckoned astringent) 
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ing used in gargles, &c. Trans-Indus the bark 
is stated to be used for tanning. The manna 
of the tamarisk is said to be very accurately 
described by Diodorus Siculus. This plant 
sometimes secretes saccharine matter allied to 
manna caused by a species of coccus which at- 
tacks the tree. A shower of this kind of manna 
fell at Agra in February 1855. Near Sinai 
it is stated to be produced by the borings of an 
insect. Aitchison notes that he never saw it 
on the tree in the Punjab, nor has Dr. Stewart 
observed anything nearer it than a white 
caterpillar-looking larva, with which he has 
repeatedly seen trees infested. It is, how- 
ever, said to be produced largely in parts of 
the Punjab, as near Jhang. Masson states 
that in Brahuistan it is produced on the 
white flowered kind only (in the Punjab some 
few trees have whitish, instead of reddish flo- 
wers), and in alternate years with the galls, 
but this seems hardly probable. The twigs 
have often or always a saline taste from a 
very minute efflorescence of salt, and Edge- 
worth mentions that poor people near Multan 
dip them in water in order to season bread. 

In parts of the Punjab the flowers are said to 
be used in dyeing. — Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

TAMAUTAM-PALLAM. Tam. Tamarta 
pandu, Tel. Fruit of Averrhoa carambola. 

TAMASA. See Brahmadica. Menu. 

TAMATI. Malay. Solanum lycopersicum. 

TAMBA. Hiki>. Malay. Copper. 

TAMBACHl M ARAM. Tam. Ulmus inte- 
grifolius. 

TAMBAC. Sp., also Tambaga, Sp- Pinch- 
beck, tho white alloy of copper of the Chinese. 

— Simmon<rs Diet. 

TAMBAGA. Malay. Copper. 

TAMBAGA, or Copper Crocodile. See 
CrocodilidiB. 

TAM BAKU. Hind. Tobacco. 

TAMBAGUM. Tam. A very strong wood 
of Travancore of a brown colour, specific 
gravity 0*910, five feet in circumference, used 
for houses, blocks, &c. — Col- Frith. 

TAMBATANGAI. Tam. Dolichos cul- 
tratus. Lablab cultratus. 

TAMBE-KAPATTAR. Hind. Copper ore. 

TAMBELAN islands, a groupohslands 
in the China Sea, of considerable extent, and 
moderately elevated* They lie 27 miles N. E. 
of St, Esprit group. 

TAMBI. Mahomedans of Ceylon, who excel 
as masons. 

TAMBLEGAM. Amarinelagoon nearTrin- 
comalee in Ceylon. 

TAMBOQUM,Tam. Van-ponga. Malatala. 
Shorea tambugaia. A Malabar and Canara 
tree, remarkably heavy and close grained, very 
similar to the timber imported into the English 
dock yards from Africa, named Africiin teak, 
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No. 1. It grows from thirty to fifty feet long, 
and about thirty inches in diameter, and is 
used by the natives where strength and dura- 
bility are required, and weight is of no con- 
sideration. It produces a fruit or berry, which 
the natives reduce to meal, with which they 
make cakes, curry, Ac., the berry is much 
like coflee in shape and size. — Edye^ Forests 
of Malabar and Canara. 

TAM BOLT. Sans. Chavica seriboo, Miq. 

TAMBORA. See India, p. 356. 

TAMBRA Hind. Garnet. 

TAMBRA-BIJ. Seed of a small plant 
from Harowtee, stimulant — Gen. Top. p. 153. 

[ TAMBRAKO, Mal. Tobacco. 

TAMBRAM. Tel. Copper. 

TAMBROCA. Balt. Jav, Tobacco. 

TAMBU. See Kelat, p. 493. 

TAJilBUDRA RIVER. A river of the 
peninsula of India formed by the junction of 
the Tunga and Budra. Sec Tumbudra. 

TAMBUKHS, a large spoon to serve out 
rice with. 

TAMBUL. A BAB. Betel leaf. Chavica betle, 

TAMBUL. Malay. Artocarpus integrifolia. 

TAMBUL. Sans. Piper betle. Betel leaf. 

TAMBURAN. Maleal. The title of the 
rajah of Cochin. 

TAMBUT. D.C. Andropogon glaber, Roxb. 

TA-MEIN, OB TE-MI-NE. Bukm. A gar- 
ment in use with the Burmese women, broad 
enough to surround the waist and slightly over- 
lap there, where it is fastened by one end be- 
ing tucked under tbc other, and it extends to 
the feet It opens at every step taken by the 
wearer, exposing the greater part of one leg. 
It is the petticoat of the Burmese women. — 
Winter's Burma, p. 56. See Dhoti. Dress. 
Women. 

TAMERLANE, a name of tho emperor 
Timur, a corruption of Timur-lung, or Timur 
the lame. See Timur. 

TAMHID. Ar, a section of the mahomedan 
creed. See Kalamab. 

TAMIAS. Ground squirrels. Sciurida. 
TAMIDELU. Tel. also ChoUu, Tel. E1- 
eusine coracana, Gaertn. 

TAMIL. The name of a language and 
of a country where that idiom is in gene- 
ral use. The Tamil laud is the same 
with Dravira, and comprehends all the dis- 
tricta in which |bat language is spoken, en- 
closing a portion of the eastern parts of the 
penin^a. When Dravira was confined to 
the Chola^ Pandya and Chera principalities, 
its northern boundary was the Falar river. 
When the Chola princes colonized Tondoman- 
dala, it was extended westward to Tripeti, 
in a line with Pulicat, where the land of 
Dravira wos met by that of Telingana, Tamil 
is spoken in tho country called Dravira, which 
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oeeapies the extreme south of the peniDsuIa, 
and is bounded on the north by a line drawn 
from PuUcat (near Madras) to the ghats, be- 
tween Madras and Bangalore, and so along the 
cnrre of those mountains westward to the bound- 
ary line between Malabar and Canara, which 
it follows to the sea, so as to include Malabar. 
Dravidian is a term recently applied to the 
vernacular tongues of the great majority of 
the inhabitants of Southern India. With the 
exception of Orissa, and of those districts of 
Western India and the Dekhan where 6u- 
jarathi and the Marathi are spoken, the whole 
of the peninsular portion of India, from the 
Vindhya mountains and the river Nerbndda 
to Cape Comorin, from the earliest period, 
appears to have been peopled by different 
branches of one and the same race, speaking 
different dialects of one and the same langu- 
age ; and scattered off-shoots from the same 
stem may be traced still further north and 
west, as far as the Rajmabal hills, and the 
mountain fastnesses of Beluchistan. Dr. Cald- 
well, excluding theRajmahal,the Uraon and the 
Brahui, designates as Dravidian nine idioms 
current in Southern India, viz. Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, Malayalam, Tulu, Toda, Kota, Gond 
or Goand, Khond or Kund or Kn, and it 
has been remarked that in the cultivated 
languages of the Dravidian tongue, Sanscrit 
words are not at all, or but very rarely em- 
ployed. The TamU was formerly called by 
Europeans the Malabar language, and this 
term is even still used amongst the illiterate of 
the English speakingcommunity, but even the 
educated classes write it erroneously as Tamul. 
It was the earliest developed of all the Dra- 
vidian idioms, is the most copious, and con- 
tains the largest portion of indubitably an- 
cient forms. It includes two dialects, the clas- 
sical and coloquial, the ancient and the mo- 
dern, called respectively the Shen Tamil and 
the Kodun-Tamil, which so widely differ that 
they may almost be regarded as different lan- 
gnages. The Tamil language is spoken 
throughout the vast plain of the Carnatic or 
country below the ghauts, the country term- 
ed the Carnatic Paen Ghat by the late ma- 
homedan sovereigns and by the British 
who have succeeded them, from Cape Comorin 
to Pulicat, and from the Bay of Bengal to the 
eastern ghants, or central mountain range of 
Southern India. It is also spoken in the 
southern part of the Travancore country, on 
the western side of the ghats, from Cape Co- 
morin to the neighbonrhood of Trevandrum ; 
and in the northern and north-western parts 
of Ceylon, where Tamilians formed settle- 
ments prior to the Christian era, and from 
whence thegf iwre gradually thrust out the 
Singhalese. TImi Tamil race is the least 
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, scrupulous or superstitions, and the most en- 
terprising and persevering race of Undue, and 
swarm wherever money is to be made, or 
wherever a more apathetic or a more aris- 
tocratic people is waiting to be pushed aside. 
The majority of the hiiidus found in Pegu, 
Penang, Singapore, and other places in the 
east, where they are known as Elings, are 
Tamilians. All throughout Ceylon, the coo- 
lies in the coffee plantations are Tamilians ; 
the majority of the money-making classes, 
even in Colombo, are Tamilians, and ere long 
the Tamilians will have excluded the Singha- 
lese from almost every office of profit and 
trust in their own island. The majority of 
the domestic servants, and of the c^inp fol- 
lowers iu the Madras presidency, aiid along 
with its army, are Tamilians. The half of 
its army are Tamilians, and the coolies who 
emigrate so largely to the Mauritius and the 
West India Islands, are mostly of the Tamil 
people. Including the Tamil people who are 
residing in the military cantonments and 
distant colonies, and those in South Travan- 
core, Northern Ceylon, and excluding ail 
llfahomedan, Teling.and Brahmin residents of 
the Tamil country, who amount to at least ten 
per cent, of the whole population, the people 
who speak the Tamil language are estimated 
by Dr. Caldwell at about ten millions. The 
Tamil people are, generally speaking, a 
dark colored and short statured race, 
energetic, fiery and quarrelsome, but not 
vindictive. Most of them have embraced 
brahminism, but the outcasts and fragment- 
ary tribes have a spirit and a devil worship, 
and they worship the local deities called 
Ammun. Amongst the poorer of the Tamil 
people, we find remnants of a belief in spirits, 
a veneration of black stones, a shammanite 
diabolatry, indications of their earliest mytho- 
logy. Tamil and Malayalam writing characters 
were originally modifications of the ancient 
Thibetan. Tlie Tamilian languages are written 
in alphabets derived from some prototype of 
Devanagari, scarcely from the actual Da- 
vanagiri. Tamil is written from left to right. 
Tamil labourers arrived in Ceylon in 1858, 
to the number of 96,000, and the number who 
took their departure was 50,000. Amongst 
the Tamil people, the Adima or Adimai are 
predial slaves attached hereditarily to the 
land, and only transferable with it The 
Vellala are a Sudra race of hindns who speak 
Tamil. They assume the honorific designa- 
tion of Mudali or Mudliar, meaning 
first man, and are chiefly farmers, but many 
of them are soldiers. Another branch of tlie 
Tamil race is the I’dyan, who take the ho- 
norific appellation of Tillai, meaning sons. 
These are of the herdsman race, and are less ad- 
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vanoed in education tiian the Yellala. Amongst 
the fragmentary tribes in the Tamil country, the 
more prominent are the Pariah, and the 
Chakkili, the Yenady, the Kadir, the Malai 
Arisar, and others. The Chakkili is a currier, 
a tanner, shoemaker, the village shoemaker ; 
known to Europeans as a cbnckler. The 
chakkili is one of the outcast races of India, 
and correspond to the Mhang or Mang of the 
Mahratta country. They are held in great 
disesteem, and are the public execntioners. 
The condition of the tanners is similar in 
Japan, where they are restricted to a particu- 
lar locality, and are similarly employed. — 
Elphinstone's History of India, vol. p. 410. 
Tennent. Wilson. See Aborigines. Beluchis- 
tan. India. Eelat., Malay ali. 

TAMIL FASLL The Fasli or Harvest era 
of the Tamil people. 

TAMIL KORAN. A translation of the 
Arabic Koran, in use by the Labbi maho- 

TAMILLA JILLEDDU. Tel. Calotropis, 

$p. 

TAMIBAMA. Msleal. Boerhavia pro- 
cumbens. 

TAMISBA. Sans. The hell of darkness, 
from Tamisra, darkness. 

TAMIYA. Hind. Alhagi maurorum. 

TAMLUM, the tael of Siam ; a money of 
account of four silver ticals, or two Spanish 
dollars. — Simmonds' Diet. 

TAMMA. Tel., also Chamma, Canavalia 
gladiata, D. C. 

TAMMA KAIA, Tkl. Dolichos cnltratus. 

TAMOOK ISLAND, in lafc 6» 28' N., long. 
131° 56' E., a rathre low island off the 
Philippines. 

TA-MOOLEE. Bkko. Curculigo orchioides. 

TAMPA NQ. Malay. A weight in use in 
Malacca for tin, about i ^ lb. — Simmonds' Diet. 

TAMPING. Malay. A package ; “ sngo 
tamping” is baled sago, wrapped in the leaves 
of the pandarms. 

TAM -PING, Chinese, a kind of oil-(«»ke 
extensively imported into Shanghae, China, 
made from a large white pea. — Simmonds' Did. 

TAMPINNIS, a fruit tree of Penang, of a 
light red colour, used for ornamental furniture, 
billiard cues, &c. — Colonel Frith. 

TAM-POI-NE. Malay. Artocarpus echi- 
nata, Hoxb. 

TAMBA, also Tamraka, Sans. Copper. 

TAMBA VALLI. Tel. Manjistha-tige 
Tel. Bubia oordifolia, Linn. 

TAMTOO island, on the south coast of 
China. 

TAMULI. BKMo.Curculigo orchioides, (?(Er. 

TAMUS. ? See Dioscoreace®. 

TAN, the body. See Dhan, Budra sampra- 
dayi. 
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TANA. Tam. A tree with hard and heavy 
wood, used in house-work, and for implements 
of agriculture. It is very scarce.— Aefys. M. 
and 0. 

TANAB. Turk, a land measure of 60 yards 
square. 

TANACETUM TENUIFOLIUM. Jacq. 
The tansy, grows at 10,000 feet on the 
Sutlej, and is useful fur flavoring puddings. — 
Dr. J. L. Stewatt. 

T ANA-JIN lYA. Bbno Poa punctata. 

TANAKEKE or Tunikik island, in lat. 
5° 34^ S., long. 119o 24' E., in the Java sea, 
is discernible from the sea 18 or 21 miles. 

TANA-HaL. Singh. MUlet. 

TANAKU MABaM. Tam. Cochlosper- 
mum gossypiuni, D. C. 

TANA RIUS MAJOR. Rumph. 

Lacca Tree, £ng. I Laka,or Kayu lake 

Malayan Ued-wood „ | Malav. 

A tree with a red coloured wood, a native 
of Sumatra, used in dyeing and pharmacy. 
It is an article of considerable native trade, 
and is chiefly exported to China. This Ma- 
layan red wood is heavy and compact, some- 
what resembling red sunders wood, but when 
powdered the colour is browner and not so 
brilliant — Crawjurd. p. 204. 

TANAUR. Hind. Vitie ludica. 

TANBARAL'L A Beluch race. See Kelat, 
p. 492. 

TAND, in Kohat, a kind of soil. 

TANDA. Hind. A binjara encampment. 
A caravan for transportation of ^ds on 
bullocks, bulls, and cows. 

TANDAl. Hind. Albizzia odoratissima. 

TANDALA. Hind. Digera arvensis ; also 
Ephedra alata. 

TANDALE COTTI. MALEAL.Crotalaria re- 
tusa, L. 

TANDEI. Hind. Viburnum foetens. 

TANDESVAliA, the most famous and 
must hunured of the sixty-three special devo- 
tees of Is vara. 

TAN DOI.inBunnoo,land watered by canals. 

TANDOK. Malay. Horn. 

TANDOO. Jav. Ar, palanquin, a sedan 
chair, a palanquin carried by two bearers. 

TANDRA MARAM. 'I’am. Terminalia 
rubrica. 

TANDUL. Mar. Bice. 

TANDUR. Hind. An oven. 

TANEN THA. Burm. also Ree Kyeing 
CalamuO, sp. 

TANESSUR, 30 miles south of XJmballa, 

TANG. Hind. Pyrus communis. P. vario- 
losa. Mail Tang. Hind. Pyrus Kumaonensis. 

TANGA, TANJA, a money of Goa, worth 
about I\d.-~Simmondi Diet. 

TANGEDA WOOD. Anglo-Tel. Tange- 
da karra, Tel. Cassia auriculata, 
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TANGAL. Mal. A priest of the Moplidi 
mahomedans. 

TANGA MARA. A pirate race who, in 
ancient times, occupied the seacoast from 
Karachi to Labori Bandar; one of their heroes, 
Rana Abaid, lived A. D. 1691. 

TANG AN, a river near Kurmi in Dinaje- 
poor. 

TANGAN-TANGAN. Philippinb. Ifici- 
nus communis. Palma cbristi. Gastur-oil. 

TANGAR. A hill in the Tanna collector- 
ate of Bombay, about 2360 feet above the 
sea. Its rainfall is about 80 to 83 inches. 
The top is about two miles long and one mile 
broad. 

TANGASIR, or Tangestan, a district near 
Bushehr, a country of narrow and diflicult 
passes. The people possess very considerable 
bodily strength. — Ouieley's Travels, Vol. L, 
p. 226. 

TANQAYREE. Cax. Cassia auriculatn, 
Linn., Hoxb. 

TAN6EDU, Tel. Cassia auricniata, Linn. 

TANGEDU MAN U. Tel. Inga zylocarpa, 
D. C. 

TANGEEll BARK, of Macassar, is used in 
making a dye for washing the hair, which it 
is said to cleanse and strengthen. 

TANGGILIN. Malay. Ant Eater, the 
Mania or pangolin. 

TANGGULUN, a iiard wood of Java, of 
a close grain, and employed by turners for 
various,^mall works. 

TANGHA. Malay. Cocoa-nut palm. 

TANGHAf, or Tangul, or Tangala. 
Malay. jEgle marmelos, Corr. 

TANGHAN, a small horse of Tibet wonder- 
fully strong and enduring; they are never 
shod, and the hoof often cracks, and they 
become pigeon-toed : they are frequently blind 
of one eye, when they are called “Zemik” 
(blind ones), but this is thought no great de- 
fect, They average 51. to lOf, for a good 
animal in Tibet ; and the best fetch 40(. to 
501. in the plains of India, where they become 
acclimated and thrive well. Qiantcbi (Jbansi- 
jeung of Turner) is the best mart for them in 
the eastern part of Tibet, where some breeds 
fetch very high prices. The Tibetans give 
the foals of value messes of pig’s blood and j 
raw liver, which they devour greedily, and 
it is said to strengthen them wonderfully ; 
the custom, Dr. Hooker believes, is general in 
Central Asia. Humboldt {Per. Nar. IV. p. 
320) described the horses of Caraccas as 
occasionally eating salt meat. The Tangun, 
lletangan,orTanyan, of Nepaul, so much 
esteemed in India for their hardiness, come 
entirely from Upper Tibet ; and, notwith- 
standing their make, are so surefooted, that 
the people of Hepaul ride them without fear 


over very steep mountains and along the 
brink of the steepest precipice. The species 
which is indigenous to Bhootan, has its title 
from the region in which they are bred, being 
called Tangun, vulgarly Tannian, from 
Tangastan, the general appellation of that 
assemblage of mountains which constitutes 
the territory of Bhootan. — Turner's Embassy t 
p. 22, Eooker Him. Jour, Smith's Nepal. 

TANGHANI. Uria. Caosia, species. 

TANQHEDU. Tbl. Cassia auriculata. 

TANQHINIA ODALLAM. Don. Cerbera 
odallam, Goert. 

TANGHINIA VENENIFERA. See Cer- 
bera tanghin. 

TANQHIN POISON. See Cerbera. 

TANQI. Hind. Pyrus variolosa. 

TANCOLI. Chbnai), &c. Corylus lacera ; 
the Hazel tree. 

T ANGLA. Hind. Tagetes erecta. 

TANGLING. See Knnawer. 

TANG-NET-NA. Burm. A Tavoy wood. 

TANGNO. See Kunawer. 

TANG-PO-CHA. See Kambogia. 

TANGROR, Hind, of Lahaul and Kulu, 
the ibex. 

TANGUL, also Tanghula, Malay, .^gle 
marmelos. 

TANGUS. See India, p. 311, 

lANHARI. Hind. Pistacia integerrima. 

TANI. Malbal. Tam. Terminalia bellerica, 

Jioxb, 

TANI. Hind. Oryza sativa. 

TANI. Tam. Water. Taui-kacha, a water- 
woman. 

TANI KAI. Tam. Myrobalan. 

TANI KAIA MAEAM. Tam. Termi- 
nalia bellerica. 

TANI KAI ENNAI. Tam. Oil of Termi- 
nalia bellerica. See Oil. 

TANIKI, Tkl. Adelia ncriifoHa, Itoxb. 

TANI MARAM. Tam. Jellam, Malayala, 
means water- wood. This tree grows to about 
two feet in diameter, and forty feet high. It 
is remarkably soft and porous, and contains 
a great quantity of water. It is one of the 
inferior kinds of jungle wood. — Edye, Forests 
of Malabar and Canara. 

T A NISH A. See Kuru-Khet. 

TANJAT, p. 309. See India. 

TANJONCJ. Malay, a headland ; Tanjong 
Batu Besayab, Tanjong Krassak, Tanjong 
Merrum, Tanjong Sumbuang, are headlands 
in the Banca Islands. 

TANJONG AWAT, or Capo Caran, called 
also Mud Point, nine miles N. W. of Salan- 
gore. 

TANJONG BASSO, or Bacconn Island 
in hit. 0" 20* S., long. 103’ 48' E., distant 
19 miles N. W. by W. from the Calantigas. — 

J/orsf. 
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TANJONG BATO, or Point Pedro, 12 
miles E. N. E. of Acheeu Boad, terminates 
in a gentle slope and is covered with large 
trooB — ■ 

TANJONG SAMPAN MANGAIO, the 
north extreme of Borneo. 

TANJOEE, a town in the district of Tan- 
jore in the south of tbe peninsula of India. 
It has a temple of Siva, considered the finest 
specimen of the pyramidal temples in India. 
The town is built on a branch of tbe river 
Cauvery. It was the capitiil of a province 
of that name ruled by a Mabratta prince till 
his death in 1 855, and then annexed. He was 
descended from a brother of Sevaji. Tanjure 
was conquered by Sbah-ji) father of Sevaji, 
about 1650. On tbe 16th September 1773, 
tbe capital was taken by storm by tbe nabob 
of the Carnatic and the British, but was 
restored to Tuljaji in 1775. Tbe Taiijore 
collectorate has a population of 1,676,000. It 
has the river Cavery, and has been provided 
with the means of irrigation and good roads, 
and the revenue has risen in consequence 
from £300,000 to £500,000 sterling. See 
India, Mahratta, Narapati, Polygamy, Sevaji 

TANK, an artificial water reservoir. 

TANK Hind. A small, brown, wild grain 
of Kangra. 

TANK, a dry-nneaoure averaging 240 
grains in weight. In Bombay a w'eight for 
pearls of 72 grains. — Simmonds' Diet. 

TANK. To the south of Bunnoo lies the 
Tank valley, connected with Murwnt by the 
Kyzoo Pass, and with Bunnoo by that of 
Mulizye. In richness, beauty and political 
position, the Tank valley resembles Bunnoo. 
Above it rise the IVazeeree and Buttanee 
mountains, and as several passes atTord a 
ready approach, the inhabitants are exposed 
to assault and encroachment from one of 
the most oppressive among the hill tribes. 
The Qhubber mountain is a large 
mountain nia.ss between Tank and Bunnoo, 
protruding into the plains. It is infested by a 
predatory tribe named Mitbani, who are 
perpetually at feud with the Waziri. — liec. 
0 / India, No. 11. See Khyber, p. 508, 512. 

TANKA. See Jakun. 

TANKHITL, a rude tribe near the source 
of the Irawaddi. 

TANK-NI. Guc. Hind. A pin : Pins. 

TANKOEBAU PRAHOE, a volcano in 
Java, with a crater from which the eruptions 
of 1829 and 27th May 1846 issued. Dr. 
Horsfield pud a visit to it in 1804. 

TAN-LABET— 1 In Amherst, a heavy 
white timber, employed for house posts and 
other common purposes. It is not liable to 
injury from insects. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TAN, MAN, DHAN. Sans. Body, mind 
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and wealtL The hindu delivering himself 
up to his guru, his body, his mind and his 
property. See Rudra Sampradayi. 

TAN-MOHR. Mahb. Sypbeotides auritus, 
Latham. 

TAN-MUH. Chin. Sandalwood. 

TANNA. Bbn. Bubm, Artocarpus, 

TANNA. Tam. A tree of Malabar and 
C^nara with a hard and heavy wood, used in 
house work and for implements of agriculture ; 
it is very scarce. — Edye, Forests of Malabar 
and Canara, 

TANNAH. Malay. White clay. 

TANNA H mala YU. Malay- Malay- 
land. See India, p. 354. 

TANNAH SHAH, the last of the Kutub- 
Shahi dynasty in Hyderabad in the Dekban. 

TANNEEK-VITTANG. Asparagus sar- 
mentosns. 

CHAKKILT. Tam. Mal, A currier, a 
tanner, a shoemaker, the village shoemaker ; 
known to Europeans as a chukler. The 
chakkili is one of the outcast races of India, 
and corresponds to the Mhang or Mang of the 
Mahratta country. They are held in great 
disesteem, and are the public executioners. 
The condition of the tanners is similar in 
Japan, whereas in India, they are restricted 
to a particular locality, and are similarly em* 
ployed. — iri/so«. 

TANNERS CASSIA. Eng. Cassia auri- 
culata, Linn, 

TANNIC ACID. See Galls. 

TANNIN. See Galls. 

TANNING of leather isoue of tbe manufac* 
tures where, with an unbounded quantity of 
raw material, the results are most unsatisfac- 
tory : with an unlimited supply of bides and first- 
rate barks, gums and extracts, the goods turned 
outbynatives of India are of tbe worst possible 
description. Theniauufactureofleatheriu India 
generally, is by no means so thriving an art as 
it might be, considering the great abundance 
of tunning materials at command- Inferiority 
of Indian leather may be ascribed to want of 
skill on the part of the currier, aud the use of 
quicklime. This is probably owing to the 
very low rank of the artisans (ehucJcler), for 
the art of leather production is well under- 
stood aud successfully practised by the 
European tanners at Pondicherry, Hoonsoor, 
Guutoor, Bangalore and Madras, ^e leathers 
made there being scarcely inferior to that 
made in Europe, In the usual native process, 
the raw hides on first being removed, are 
steeped in stone vats for four and five weeks 
in a strong pickle of salt and water-— from 
ten to fifteen hides are placed in each vat. 
While steeping, a pint or quart of tbe milk 
bush, Euphorbia tirucalli, is thrown into each 
vat This contains a considerable quantity of 
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dastie gam, and is used for mter*proofiQg 
leather, and rendering cords elastic. 

Goat skins, sheep skins, baflblo and bul- 
lock hides are much used and are generally 
procurabla Currying the leather is tbe province 
of the wife, while manufacturing it for the 
market belongs to the husband. 

The basis of the skins of animals is com- 
posed of a substance to which the name of 
gelatine is given. One of the properties of 
this substance is, that when combined with 
tannin, it forms the compound of tannate of 
gelatine, or leather material. From time im- 
memorial, tbe substance employed in Britain, 
to furnish tbe tannin to the hides of animals, 
in order to convert them into leather has been 
oak bark. 

More than 672,000 cwts. of raw hides were 
imported into Britain in 1851, besides the 
hides of the cattle, &o. consumed in the 
United Kingdom, and tbe imports into 
England of bark for the use of tanners and 
dyers amounted yearly to the very large 
quantity of 380,674 cwt., besides what Eng- 
land obtains at home. Tannin obtained from 
various sources, differs materially in some of its 
characters. The tannin of gall-nuts, which is 
that generally employed for chemical purposes, 
is sometimes called gallo-tannic acid, to dis- 
tinguish it from other species. The tanning 
materials best known in Europe are tbe oak 
bark, Peruvian bark, and the barks of some 
of the Acacias. Oak bark is powerfully 
astringent, and contains usually a large pro- 
portion of tannin, 8^ lbs of it being equal to 
2^ lbs of galls ; to 3 lbs of sumach ; to 7^ lbs 
of tbe Leicester willow ; to 1 1 lbs of the bark 
of tbe Spanish chesnut ; to 18 lbs of elm bark ; 
and to 21 lbs of common willow bark. Tbe 
importance of oak bark has however been 
greatly diminished since the introduction of 
the sumachs as Rhus cotinus, the Yenas 
sumach, and It. coriaria, tbe hide or elm 
leaved sumach ; also of the Divi-divi, or 
Cmsalpinia coriaria ; of Yalonia, the acorn 
cups of Quercus ASgilops , of Catechu and 
Gaminr, from tbe Acacia catechu and Uncaria 
Gambir : of the Indian Myrobalans, the 
Mimosa or wattle bark of Australia ; tbe cork 
tree bark of Spain, and willow bark. 
Gateehu has long been employed in India for 
tanning skins ; and its tanning properties are 
so great, that skins are tanned by it in five 
days. The Csssalpinia coriaria, or Divi-divi, was 
introdoced into India by Dr. Wallich in 1842. 
TIm produce of the kino tree (Pterocarpus mar- 
sapiom) the catechu of the betel palm, are also 
employed. Dr. Heyne states that tbe Morocco 
manufactured at Hurryhor was treated with 
salt and Ainixture of water, and the milk of 
wild cotton, (CalotropugiganteaJ, The skins 
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are put into vats till the epidermis is decompos 
ed, and the hair comes freely away. The ddn 
being cleared of this, is next immersed in a de 
ooction of mangrove, babool, or other tanninj 
bark ; after remaining some time in this the] 
are taken out and sewed up, so as to form i 
sack, and are then suspended from the roof o: 
the building, or from a crosspole and filled witl 
fresh tanning solution. When the process ii 
completed they are taken down, the stitchei 
cut, and the skins dried. The leather is sofi 
and flexible, and looks tolerably well— but ii 
resists tbe rain indifferently, is easily pene 
trated by wet, and during the 8. W . Monsoor 
becomes as moist and flexible as paper dipped 
in water. When set aside it becomes mouldy 
and very easily rots. Bncbauaii gives th( 
following as tbe method of tanning practised 
at Bangalore. For each hide of ox or buffalc 
take two seers of quicklime and six seers ol 
water : in this keep the skins a week, wher 
the hair may be rubbed off. Keep the bidet 
four days in a solution of unpeeled sticks ol 
Tangadu (Cassia anriculata,) iu ten seers ol 
water, for an equal length of time : add the 
same solutions as before — then stretch and dry 
the hides. Tbe leather is very bad. 

In many parts of India the hides are so 
removed as to form a bag, into which tbe 
tan is placed, and the filled bag kept suspend- 
ed for several weeks. Divi-divi, Catechu, 
Tanghedu bark, &c., produce their effect 
rapidly, and the leather is durable. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, a valuable series 
of tanning materials accompanied the leathei 
prepared by Mr. Bowden at Guutoor, and some 
interesting samples were shown from the 
Government Tannery, Hoonsoor, with hides 
tanned by the different barks, to illustrate tbe 
practical application of these various substan- 
ces. The extract procured from the bark of the 
Butea ; the bark of tbe Buebanania latifolia ; 
the Syzygium jambolana, &c., are of much 
consequence to tanners. Several species of 
Acacia, Conocarpus, the gum of the Butea or 
dbak are also used. The extract procur- 
ed from tbe barkof the Butea, that of the Buoh- 
anania latifolia, tbe Syzygium (Calyptran- 
thes), jambolana, &c., are likely to be of 
consequence to tbe tanners, and could be pro- 
duced in India in large quantities. Speci- 
mens of these and of the Wks of the Saul tree, 
of Nyctanthes arbortristis, Terminalia angus- 
tifolia, and of the **gaub'*' fruit (Diospyros 
glutinosa), were shown as tanning substanoes 
by tbe East India Company at tbe Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. 

Tbe following are the principal of the tan- 
ning materials of Southern and Eastern Atia. 

Acacia arabioa. Babool bark. 

Acacia catechu. Catechu, ontoh. 
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Acacia vera. Its fruit. 

Alnu8, species. 

Bauhioia vanegata, Bark. 

Bruguiera Rheedii. »} 
erio^etala. „ 

„ parviflora. „ 

Bucbanania latifolia. „ 

Butea frondosa. Pulas kino. 

OsdBalpinia ooriaria. Divi divi. 

Calotropis gigantea, Sap. 

„ procera ,» 

Catbartocarpua fistula, Bark. 

Caralliu lucida ,» 

Carey a arborea „ 

Cassia auriculata, Tarwur ,, 

Couocarpus latifolia. 

Biospy ros glutinosa. Gab tree. 

Eucalyptus species. 

Hibiscus Rosa sinensis. Petals. 

Garuga piunata. 

Glochidon, species. 

Uymenodictyun excelsuni. 

.JuglaiiB regia. 

Kiiiidelia Ubeedii. Bark. 

Nyctanthes. 

Nyctantbes arbor tristis. 

Pmiia Jongit’olia. 

PterocarpuB inarsupiurn. Kino. 

Tunica grauatum. Tomcgraiiate rind. 

Quenius incaua. 

Querciia iufectoria. Gall nat«. 

Rhizophora coujugaU Mangrove bark. 

1, gyninorbiza. „ .> 

j, mangle. „ 

Rhus cotimia, 

Bottlcra tinctoria. 

Shorea robuata. 

Sysygium jaiubolauum. 

Tamarix indica. Tuinariak galls, Buranit-ooi-asl. 
Termiualia, several specks, Myiobaiaus. 

TJucaria gam bier. Gam bier. 

Zizypbua jujuba. 

The bark of Bauhinia variegata is made use 
of as a tanning substance in Sind and other 
parts of Asia. The bitter astringent bark 
and the galls of several of the Tamarisk tribe 
Lrc also well suited for the purpose. 

The Tenasseriin provinces aro rich in ma- 
terials for tanning. The bark of the Ca- 
roya, and of half a dozen different species 
of mangvove, the fruit of the sea-coeoa- 
iint, and the peel of a species of ebony, all 
abound in tannic acid. 

All attempts to hurry the leather-making 
process beyond a certain point by the use of 
concentrated solutions of tan, &c., are for the 
most part failures, as the manufacture of good 
leather to a great extent, depends on the 
process being conducted in a slow and 
gradual, but— abthe same time— thorough tuid 
complete manner. _ 

The substance from which pure tannin is 
most frequently obtained for chemical purposes 
is nutgalls, for tannin constitutes above 40 
per cent- of their weight. It is also pro- 
curable from several other sources, such as 
oak, horse chestnut, sumach, and cinchona 
barks, catechu, kino, Tracis, Historical 
and Statistical on India, pnge 46, 
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London, Tracts, Vol,l.,p. 228. Sim- 
mondds Cocuml, Products, p. 493 and 494. 
Prof. Solly in Jury Reports of Great Exhi- 
bition, 1851. Madras Exh. Jur. Reports. Rr. 

J. L. Stewart. 

TANNIR VATTANG. Tam. Asparagus 
sarmentosus, WUld. 

TANNSA, a river of the W. Ghauts, lat. 19* 
4r long. 73* 29' S. W., W., W. S. W., W., 
empties into Indian Ocean ; length 58 miles. 

TAN PING. There is imported into Shan- 
ghae from the north of China, a great quanti- 
ty of a dry paste, known under the name of 
'fanping, the residuum or husk of a legumin- 
ous plant called “ Teuss,” from which the Chi- 
nese extract oil, and which is used after being 
pressed as manure for the ground. — Simnonds. 
TANSA. See Hot Springs. 

TANSALA, a smoky quartz stone, like the 
smoky topaz or “ cairngorm” stone. 

TANSliilN. A mountain in Nepaul 6,000 
feet above the sea. 

TANSliN, a celebrated musician, who went 
to Gwalior in the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury and is buried there. He was a native of 
Patna, who had a great natural fondness for 
music, and had been attracted to Brindabun 
by the fame of Iluree Doss. The emperor’s 
persuasions and promises prevailed upon 
Tansen, and he followed in the train of Ak- 
bar to flourish in life, and acquire the celebri- 
ty of an incomparable musician in the aunals 
of his nation. From a hindoo he became a 
convert to the mabomedan faith, and bis 
remains lie buried at Gwalior, where the 
tomb is overshadowed by a tree, concerning 
which a superstitious notion prevails, that 
the chewing of its leaves will give an extra- 
ordinary melody to the voice. Dr. Hunter, 
writing in 1790 mentioned this, and thirty 
years later Lloyd found that it was still 
“religiously believed by all the dancing- 
girls." So strong was this belief, that the 
original tree died from the continual stripping 
of its leaves, and the present tree is only a 
degenerate seedling of the melody-bestowing 
tamarind . — General Cunningham, quoted in 
Tr. of Hind. Vol. II., p. 69. 

TANSY- Tanacetum vulgaris, var. crispnm. 
The young leaves cut small, are used in color- 
ing and flavouring puddings, omelets, cakes, 
&c. The curled var. T. cripsum used in gar- 
nishing, succeeds on the plains of India, and 
grows freely in any good soil.— Jafrey. 

TAN TAE HOEY, apolitical union 
amongst the Chinese of Singapore. A de- 
scription ^ven of the initiation into this com- 
bination is as follows About 7 o'clock they 
had all arrived and commenced to eat and 
drink spirits, whioh they did with a noise 
like battle. In about an hour this finidied, 
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when they commenced to play on dramas Jk., 
the music of which was exceedingly lond. 
On this they all arranged themselves in order, 
sitting opposite the Data (idol), but I observ- 
ed that their faces were as red as the Bunga 
Rayah from drunkenness. Amoug them ^ 
there was one chief, who sat on a lofty chair, 
with two men standing at his right, and two 
at bis left After them came eight men, with 
drawn swords, who arranged themselves at 
the right and left ; then came one man who 
burned paper in front of the idol (sacrifice), 
after him came eight men, with drawn swords, 
who guarded a man with dishevelled hair, 
and without any upper garment, in fact he 
had only a pair of trowsers. This man came 
in front of the chief, and bowed down till his 
head touched the ground, the armed men on 
the right and left now advanced, shouting, and 
laid their swords on his neck, they remained 
silently in this position, for a short time, when 
a man advanced to the candidate’s side. The 
chief then spoke as follows in the Chinese lan- 
guage : — *‘Wbo are yon, and from whence 
came you 1 Who are your father and moth- 
er 1 Are they still alive or are they dead 1” 
These questions were explained to the candi- 
date by the man who stood at his side, and 
were answered as follows : — “ I am such a 
one, of such a country, and my father and mo- 
ther are both dead even if his father atid mo- 
ther were alive he would be obliged to say 
they were dead, because no one whose father 
and mother are alive can be admitted into the 
society, as the existence of all those is as if 
they were dead to the world and its ties. The 
chief then said, “ Will you swear that your fa- 
ther and mother are dead V’ he answered, 
•* I will,” and performed the oath by burning 
paper in front of the idol, saying at the same 
timA, >< my father and mother are dead.” The 
chief then said “ what have you come here 
for 1” answer, “ I wish to join the Tan-Tae- 
Hoey.” These words mean the sky, the earth, 
and man. The chief then said, “ you are de- 
ceiving. your thoughts are not as your speech 
answer, “ 1 will swear that 1 am in good faith” 
-.-<‘thea swear.” The candidate then taking pa. 
per, burned it while he repeated his assertion. 
The chief then said, “ are you acquainted with 
the rules of the society ¥’ answer, “ yes, I un- 
derstand that I am required to take an oath by 
drinking blood.” The chief then said something 
to which the following answer was made “ 1 
promise not to divulge the secrets of the society 
to any one under penalty of death.” The chief 
said, “ trulyf’— answer “ truly.” A vessel was 
then brought containing arrack and a little 
blood from each of the members of the society, 
and, with a knife, was placed in front of the 
idol. The candidate then taking up the knife 
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made a slight cut in his finger, from which he 
allowed some blood to fall into the cup. The 
chief then said “ drink in presence of Datu Pek- 
ing.” The candidate then drank a small cupfull, 
of which the chief,and all the coufederates,(!rank 
a little each in his turn. The chief then said 
“ to morrow go to our secretary, and ask him 
for a book, in that book you will find all our 
rules and secret signs ; you will pay one dollar 
for it.” The chief then rose, and himself raised 
the candidate from his prostrate position, and 
now being initiated, be can take his place 
among those who, before, would have consider- 
ed him an enemy . — Statement of Ahdoollah bin 
Abool Kadir Moonshee, 

TANTALIN^, a sub-family of birds of 
the order Cultirostres, Fam. Ardeadse : 
Sub-fam. Taiitalinse, 6 gen. 7 sp., viz. 1 Fal- 
cinellus ; 1 Geronticus ; 1 Threskiornis; 2 
Tantalus ; 1 Platalea ; 1 Anastomus. 

TANTARIK. Hind. Pistacia leutiscus ; 
P. terebiuthus, also Rhus parviflora. 

TANTEPU CHETTU, Tel. Cassia tora, 
Linn. Senna tora, Eoxb. 

TAN-THE-AU. Bdru. Hopea fioribunda 
of Wallich. Very large, somewhat abundant^ 
and a useful timber. — Malcom,p. 188. 

TANTI, or weavers, are a prosperous class 
of cultivators, and own a good deal of land.-— 
Campbell, p. 107. 

TANTIA, a river near Kt^apahar in Jey- 
pore. 

TANTRA. Hind. A set of works of the 
hindus in use as religious books in calculating 
mystical and impure rites in honour of dif- 
ferent forms of the god Siva and goddess 
Durga. The principal of the Tantra books are 
the Syama Rahasya, Rudra Yamala, Mantra 
Mahodadhi, Sareda Tileka and Kalika Tantra. 
These are uuiuerous, and of great extent, and 
are in the form of a dialogue between Siva 
and his bride, in one of her many forms, but 
principally in those of Uma and Parvati, in 
which the goddess questions the god as to the 
mode of performing various ceremonies, and 
the prayers and incantations to be used in 
them. The observances they prescribe have, 
in Bengal, alfnost superseded the original ri- 
tual of the Vedas. The followers of the Tan- 
tras profess to consider them as a fifth veda, 
and attribute to them equal antiquity and 
superior authority. Some of the Tantras are 
superior to some of the Puranas. It may be 
inferred that the system originated at some 
period in the early centuries of Christianity, 
being founded on the previous worship of the 
female principle, and the practices of the 
Yoga with the Mantra, or mystical formulas of 
the Vedas. Tradition is silent as to the authors 
of the tantra; they are mythologically ascribed 
to Siva, and are genen^y in the fom of a 
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colloquy between bim and hie wife Pamti. ' 
They are very numerous, and some are of con* 
siderable volume ; but they are not included 
in any of the ordinary enumerations of hindn 
literature, and were, no doubt, composed after 
that literature was complete in all its parts. 
They are specified in some of the puranas, to 
which they must be anterior. They 
have been but little examined by European 
scholars, but sufiGicient has been ascertained 
to warrant the accusation that they are au- 
thorities for all that is most abominable in the 
present state of the hindu religion. 

The great feature of the religion taught by 
the Tantras is the worship of Sakti, — Divine 
power personified as a woman, and individualis- 
ed, not only in the goddesses of mythology, 
but in every woman ; to whom, therefore, in 
)|er own person, religious worship may be and 
occasionally is addressed. The chief objects of 
adoration, however, are the manifold forms of 
the bride of Siva, Parvati, Uma, Durga 
Kali, Syama, Vindhyavasini, Jaganmata, and 
others. Besides the usual practices of of- 
ferings, oblations, hymns, invocations, the ri- 
tual comprises many mystical ceremonies and 
accompaniments, gesticulations and diagrams, 
and the use in the commencement and close 
of the prayers of various monosyllabic ejacula- 
tions of imagined mysterious import. Even 
in its least exceptionable division it compre- 
hends the performance of magical ceremonies 
and rites, intended to obtain superhuman pow- 
ers, and a command over the spirits of hea- 
ven, earth, and hell. The popular division is, 
however, called by the hindns themselves the 
left-hand Sakta-faitb. It is to this that the 
bloody sacrifices offered to Kali most be imput- 
ed ; and that all the barbarities and indecen- 
cies perpetrated at the Durga Puja, the annual 
worship of Durga, and the Charak Puja, the 
swinging festi val, are to be ascribed. There are 
other atrocities which do not meet the public 
eye. This is not an unfounded accusation, not a 
controversial calumny. Some of the books are 
in print, veiled necessarily in the obscurity of 
the original language, but incontrovertible wit- 
nesses of the veracity of the charge. Of course 
no respectable hindu will admit that he is vama- 
ohari, a fdldwer of the left-hand ritual, or that 
he is a member of a society in which meat is 
eaten, wine is drunk, and abominations not 
named are practised. The imputation will be 
indignantly denied* If the tantra be believed, 

*' many a man who calls himself a Saiva, or a 
Vaishnava, is secretly a Sakta, and a brother 
of the left-hand fraternity*” No hindu of 
reason and right feeling can say anything 
vindicative of a system which has suffered 
such enormities to be grafted upon it. No expla* 
nation could afford any plea, any suggestion, 
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any opening for abuses of which ho admits, 
when he dares not avow them in his own case, 
he shame and the sin. — Wilton's Rtligims 
Praelicet and Opinions of the Bindta, p. 33. 

TANTRA PALA. See Inscriptions, p* 
375. 

TANTRI. Hind. Rhus coriaria. 

TANTYN, anuddy in Jeypore. 

TANUKU. orTanuku Manu, Tkl. Gyrocar- 
pus Jacquini. G. Asiaticus, Willd., also Caral- 
lium urens, Seh. and End. 

TANWERK. Gbr. Cordage. 

T ANY AN. The Tangun horse. 

TANYH or ISLANDS. Low woody islands 
in the Java Sea, the southernmost of which is 
about lat. 5° 33' S., long. 118° 36' E. 

TANZIMAT. The reformed system in- 
troduced into most provinces of Turkey. 

TAOOS PACHI. Tam. Bat. 

TAO-SSE. See Swastika. 

TAP AN, a river on the N.East of Mandalay, 
on the bank of which the town of Bamo or 
Bbamo is built. 

TAPAS, a Dutch settlement on the N. W. 
coast of Sumatra. 

TAPAS, in hindnism, penance. 

TAPAS and Dhyan, in buddhism, is ab- 
stinence and abstraction. The Tapas of the 
buddbists was not penance or self-inflicted 
bodily pain like that of the brahmins, but a 
perfect rejection of all outward things, (prav- 
rittika.) — Cunningham’s BhUsa Topes, See 
Tapsi. 

TAPASI GEDDA. Tel. Agati gvandiflo- 
ra, Va/il. 

TAPEANTANA ISLAND, on the west of 
the Philippines, is in lat. 6° 14|' N., long. 
122° 8' E. 

TAPER-LEAVED DENDROBIUM.Den- 
drobium teretifolium. 

TAPETE, Sp. Carpets. 

TAPEWORM FERN. Tanis blechnoides. 

TAPHOZOUS, a genus of mammals of the 
sub-family Taphozoinee, family Notilionidse. 
These bats inhabit the warmer regions of the 
Old World and Australia. T. Bicolor is said 
to be from the East Indies. 

TAPHOZOUS LONGIMANUS. Habdw* 

T. brevimanuB. I T. fulvidua. Mlyth. 

T. Cantoii. | Long-armed Bat 

Found throughout India, and common iu 
largo towns, frequenting dark out-houses. 

TAPHOZOUS MELANOPOGON, Thmm. 
The black-bearded bat occurs in Canara, and 
is common in Malayans. It is about 3^ 
inches long, aud in colour is brownish, mouse 
gray above, light beneath. 

TAPHOZOUS SACCOLAIMUS. Tbmm* 

T. crassuB, .BlytL j White bellied Bat. 

T, pu'ioher, Elliot. | 
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TAPIRUS HALAYANU. 

Inhabits Madras, Bormab, and Malay pen- 
insula. 

TAFIA. Hind. CratssTa nnrvala, Ham. C. 
Roxburghii. 

TAPIOCA is the farina deposited from the 
expressed juice of the Jatropha manihot. 
Tapioca is extensively cultivated in gardens. 
Great care is requisite in the preparation of 
the farina, as they contain a poisonous 
principle, which is only got rid of by the ap- 
plication of strong heat. The poorer classes 
use the tapioca flour, but none is exported. 
The plant will thrive in any soil, although a 
sandy loam is the best. It requires no culti- 
vation whatever, and is occasionally met with 
in Aracan, growing wild iu the jungle. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, tapioca was 
exhibited by Mr. Randall, of Razole, near 
Rajahmundry, which in respect of feel and 
taste was excellent. It was manufactured by 
him at the rate of Rs. 780 per maund. Vari- 
ous other samples of miscellaneous “ Hill 
Tapioca” were exhibited— obtained from the 
roots of diS'erent species of Aruiu, Dioscorea, 
or Terrestrial Orchids : none of them appear 
important. Tapioca is prepared in S. America 
from two species of Janipha, or the bitter and 
sweet cassava or manioc roots. From the 
facility with which the bitter cassava can be 
rasped into flour, it is cultivated almost to 
the exclusion of the sweet variety, which 
contains in its centre a tough flbrous ligneous 
cord, which is absent in the bitter variety. 
The latter, however, contains a highly acid, 
and poisonous juice, which is got rid of by 
heat or by fermentation, so that the cassava 
bread is quite free from it When the juice 
has been carefully expressed, the fecula or 
flour is washed and dried in the air with- 
out heat, and forms the Brazilian arrow- 
root of commerce ; but when dried on hot 
plates it becomes granular and forms tapioca. 
An artificial tapioca is made with gum and 
potato starch. The granules of this are larger, 
whiter, and more brittle and more soluble iu 
cold water than genuine tapioca. — 2'omlinson. 
On iht CvUure and Manujacture of Tapioca, 
Jatropha Manihot, J. P. Langlois Journ. 
.dgri. Hort. Soey. Vol. XII. p. 175. See 
Janipha manihot. Food. 

TAFIRUS MALAY ANUS. Raffles. 

TapiruB IndicuB, F. Cuv. 

Asiatic tapir. Enq, Tenuu. Malacca. 

Malayan tapir. „ Kuda-ayer. Malay. 
Le Maiba. Fn. Cuv. Saladang, Subutoa. 
Babi-alu, Bencoolxn. Gindol. „ 

The tapir is found in the Malay penin- 
sula, in Sumatra, and other islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. It exceeds the Ameri- 
can tapir in size. Of all living animals the 
tapir comes nearest to the extinct Falmothe- 
tium, 

es 


TAFIS. Fr. Carpets. 

TAFITO. Malay. Hate. 

TAFKE. Hikd. Shooting up of stalks of 
maize. 

TAPPA. Guz. Tam. Tkl. A stage of a 
journey : the post, the tapal, post office. 

TAFPADDAR. Hind. EUholtzia polysta- 
chya. 

TAP PAL. An Indian post office. 

TAPPAL BUT! Hind.! Crozophora tiiio- 
toi'ia. 

TAPPANULI. Dryobalauops species. 

T A PP ETA.Tel. AsystasiaCoromaudeliana, 
Nees. 

TAPPETI. It. Carpets. 

TAPROBANE, an ancient name of Ceylon, 
— that used by Milton, 

“ From India and the golden Chersonese, 

And utmost Indian isle Traprobaue, • 

Dusk faces with white silkou turbans wTcathed.” 
See Megastbenes. 

TAPSI. San.s. Tam.' People who have re- 
nounced the world. If bralimuns, they are 
burned with clothing. If sndras, sometimes 
seated on chairs and with limes in their 
mouths. See Tapas. 

TAPSI MACH’HI. Hind. Mango fish. 

T.APTA KUND, The town and temple 
of Bhadri-Nath are situate on the west bank 
of the Alnknunda river, in the centre of a 
valley of about four miles long, and one mile 
in its greatest breadth. The east bank rises 
considerably higher than the west bank, and 
is on a level with the top of the temple. 
About the middle of the bank is a large cistern 
about twenty or thirty feet square, covered 
with a sloping roof of deal planks supported 
on wooden posts. This is called Tapta-knnd, 
and is a warm bath, supplied by a spring of 
hot water is.sning from the mountain by a 
subterraneous passage, and conducted to the 
cistern through a small spout representing 
a dragon’s or a griffin’s head. A little to the 
left of it is Surya-kund, another hot spring, 
running in a very small stream through a 
fissure in the bank. There is no basin or 
reservoir to receive the water. The principal 
idol, Bhadri-natb, is placed opposite the 
door at the farther extremity : above his 
head is a small looking-glass, which re- 
flects the objects from the outside ; in front 
of him are two or three lamps (which give 
all the light the apartment receives, except- 
ing from the door), diffusing such feeble glim- 
mering rays, that nothing is clearly distin- 
guished. The idol is dressed in a suit of gold 
and silver brocade. Below him is a table, 
or board, covered with the same kind of cloth, 
which, glittering through the gloom, might 
impress the beholder with the idea of splendor 
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TAB. 


TAB'ASDN. 


and magnifioence.— ^ra<er’« Himalay Moun- 
taint, p. 373 — 375. See Badri-natb. 

TAPTA MUKTI, or ordeal by hot clari- 
fied butter. In 1807, this was tried before 
7,000 spectators on a young woman accused 
by her husband of adultery. — Tr. of Hind., 
vol. 1, p> 46. 

TAPTEE river rises in the .Sautpoora moun- 
tains near Mooltye, inlat. 21® 46', lonjr. 78* 2 1 
runs generally west to the Gulf of Cambay ; 
length, 441 miles. It receives the Poorna, 
160 ; Girna, 160 •, Boree, 90 ; Panjar, 92 miles. 
About 25,000 square miles are drained. It 
can scarcely be deemed a navigable stream, 
as at Surat, 17 miles from its mouth, it is ford- 
able when the tide is out. It is said to be 
navigable in the dry season for boats of light 
draught, through Candeish. The mouth is 
obstructed by numerous sands and a bar. 
The A junta caves, — the most complete series of 
buddhist caves in India without any mixture 
of brahmanism, — contain types of all the 
rest ; they are in a ravine or narrow valley in 
the ghat south of the Taptee. At Baug, in a 
ravine or small valley in the ghat on the north 
side of the valley of the Taptee, are three 
ancient buddhist caves. 

TAPUNG ; Pularlumat. Malay. Flour of 
wheat. 

TAPURI. See Koh. 

TAPURIA. Hind. Physalis peruviana. 

TAPYTEN. Dut. 

TEN. Dot. Carpets- 

TAR TaLGACH. Beno. and Hind. Bo- 


rassus flabelliformis. 

TAB of Spiti, wheat. 

TAR, Hind. Dioscorea deltoidea. Mars 


denia Royleana, 

TAB. Hind. A drill, 

TAR. Pees. A wire. 

TAR. Hind,, the palmyra tree, Borassus 
fiabelliformis. Tari, palmwine, toddy, from the 
palmyra tree. Tadmor, the city of the pal- 
myra tree is Baalbec or Heliopolis. 

TAR, in Calicut, on the Alalabar coast, 
a petty silver money, the 16th part of the 
faiiam, and worth rather more than the third 
of a penny, the fanam being valued 6d. — 
Simmonds' Diet. 

TAR. Eng. 


Qoudruu 
Theer 
Catrame 
Pix liquids 


Fr. 

Qkr. 

It. 

LiT. 


Smola gesta 
Degot, Smola ; 

Skitkaja, 
Tjara 


Poi. 

Bus. 

Svv. 


Tar is obtained by burning pine and fir trees 
in a close smothering heap, with a channel 
throDgh which the tar exudes. Applied to 
wood, rope, iron, it is extensively used for re- 
sisting moisture, and is consequently in great 
request as a marine store. It is largely made 
in Russia, the United States, and Sweden. 
Tar water was long aoelebrated remedy in the 


treatment of some chronic diseases of the 
lungs. — Faulkner. O’Shaughnetty, page 618. 
MeDulloch’i Com. Dic.p. 1112. 

TARA. Beno. Corypha taliera, Roxb. 

TARA. Sans. Alpinia albogas, Roscoe- 

TARA. Hind. Brassica eruca. 

TARA, in buddhism, the volumes of the 
sacred law. The two tables of Moses is, in 
Hebrew, Torah. 

TARA BAI, daughter of Rao Soortan, a 
Solauki rajput chief of Bediiore in Riijputana. 
Rao Soortan was the lineol descendant of the 
Balhara kings of Anbilwura. Stimulated by 
the reverses of her fiimily and its ancient 
glory, Tara Bai learned military exercises, and 
joined in an unsuccessful attempt to wrest 
Thoda from the Affgbans. Jai Mul, the third 
sou of Rana Rai Mnl, a Sesodia Rajput, pro- 
posed for her in person, and Tara Bai pro- 
mised to be his if he redeemed Thoda, but, 
before accomplishing this, he rudely attempted 
access to her, and was slain by her indignant 
father. His brother Prithiraj accepted the 
gage, and relying on bis honour she accepted 
him in anticipation. She accompanied her 
husband in an attack on the mahomedaus, 
wlien celebrating the Mohurram ; the lance of 
Prithi and arrow of Tara Bai, slew the ma- 
honiedan chief, and their followers, rushing 
on, regained Thoda. Prithiraj had been en- 
gaged in the war from the age of 14 to 23, 
when he w'as poisoned in revenge of an insult 
by his brother-in-law. He died at Komulver; 
and Tara, too late to see him in life, burned 
herself with his remains. Their ashes are in 
a lonely gorge opposite the temple of Mama 
Devi, where the road leads to Marwar. 

TARA DEYl, a mountain near Simla, 
composed of corrulline magnesian limestone 
of fantastic shape, overhanging the road, and 
full of fissures and caverns. 

TARAI, outer arid tracts, or else miasma- 
tic swamps .at the skirts of the lowest Sub- 
Himalayan bills. 

TARAI. See Samangarha. 

TARAKAI. See Kurilitin. 

TARAMBA SHIRIN. Kashmir buckwheat. 

TARAMIRA. Hind. Baphanus raphauis- 
trum, also Brassica eruca, and Sinapis eruca. 

TARAMONI. Beno. Serissa foetida. 

TARANG-GILING. Malay. Aut-Eater, 
the Pangolin. 

TARANTARRA, in the Manja territory, 
the chief city of the Akali Sikhs, armed fana- 
tics. See Akali. 

TARANTULA MUSTARD. Sinapis sin- 
ensis. 

TARAB. Dioscorea deltoides, a wild yam. 
TABAB PATTR. Hind. Dioscorea ddtol- 
dea. 

TAB-ASUN a kind of beer of China, made 
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TAHIAT, 


TASn. 


from barley or wheat, a prepared hop being 
added to the wort in brewing.— SiiainondSt 

TARA-TEZAK. Tiepidium sativum. 

TARAXACUM OFFICINALE, Dande- 
lion. Leontodon taraxacum. This plant is 
a native of Europe and the Himalayas. 
The inspissated juice of the plant, the infu- 
sion, decoction, and extract of the root, are 
strongly bitter, and prove tonic and diuretic, 
in large doses aperient It is a favourite and 
useful remedy in the old hepatic diseases of 
persons who have long resided in India, and 
returned to a cold climate. The dose of the 
extract is 3 to 10 grains, thrice daily. — 
(yShaughnessy, p- 407. 

TARBAGATAI. See Kirgliis. 

TAR-BAN. Hind, a palmyra grove. San- 
darban, Hind, a forest of the Sandar or Acacia 
snndra. 

TARBUSH, a red cap worn by the Turk. 
It is a corruption from the Persian Sar-posb, 
head covering, head dress. The Anglo-Saxon 
further debases it to Tarbrush. Fez, the 
other name for the Tarbush, denotes the place 
where the best were made. Some Egyptians 
distinguish between the two, calling the large 
high crimson cap Fez, the small one Tarbush. 
— Barton's pUgnmage to Meccah, Vol. II. 
p. 275. 

TARBUZ. Hind. Pees, Cucurbita citrul- 
los, the water melon. 

TARCICE. Pol. Deals- 

TARDAVEL. Spennacoce hispida. 

TARDI. Hind. Dioscorea deltoidea. 

TAREAQ FARUQ, or TheriacaVeaeta, the 
modem representative of the mitbridatum of 
the ancients, is sold in little canisters in the 
bazars of India, on the paper wrapper are 
printed in Persian, “tbeTheriaof Andrumachus, 
an invention of Therou the Presbyter.” It is 
prepared, measured and made public by me, 
John Baptest Sylvester, in the Rialto, by 
authority of the excellent Government Phy- 
sicians of ancient Righteousness and of the 
Council of Apothecaries and learned physi- 
dans.” 

TAREE, the juice or toddy of the palmyra 
tree, Borassus flabellifurmis. 

TAREE MARA. Can. Yehela, Made. Ter- 
miualia bellerica. 

TAREMOOK, known as Bail Eambar in 
Canarese, Gbassari in the Dekani, Lobar in 
the Mahratti, is a wandering blacksmith of 
the peninsula of India. 

TARENNA ZEYLANICA. G.£btn. syn. 
of Stylocoryne Webera, A Hide. 

TARFA. See Eur^tan. 

TARL Hind. Palm wine fromthe palmyra 
tree. 

TABIAT. Beno. Corypba taliersi Boxb, 
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TARIEAT. Abab. path. In the Mahomedan 
religion, tarikat means the path or way which 
leads, or is supposed to lead, to heaven.— 
Burton's Pilgrimage to Meeeah, Vd. I. p. 22. 

TARIEH. Ab. a date, a history. Gibral- 
tar is Jabl-tarikh, the mountain of the date. 

TARIEH-l-BADAUNI, or Muntakhab-ut- 
Tawarikh, written by Mnlla Abdul-Eadir 
Maluk-Shah of Badaun, and finished in 1595. 
It is a general history of India from the time 
of the Ghaznevides to the 40th year of Akbar. 
It contains a copious notice of the reign 
and character of Akbar, under whom the 
author lived . — Thomas Elliot's Hist, of Indian 
Muller's Lectures^ p. 143. 

TARlKH-l-HIND, a History of India 
written by Abu Rihan a translation from an old 
Arabic history, made about A.D. 1216 (A.H. 
613) by Mahomed, then residing at Uch in 
Siiid. The ancient Arabic seems to have 
been written before A.D. 753. It is largely 
drawn upon by N izam-ud-din, Ferishta, Mir 
Masum and others. Chach-nama is a Per- 
sian work descriptive of the Arab conquest 
of Sind. The Arab occupation of Sind was 
only temporary. On their retreat, the terri- 
tory reverted to the rule of native princes, 
and was practically independent until its ab- 
sorption into the empire during the reign of 
Akbar, in A. D. 1592, for the successes of 
Mahmud of Ghazni made no permanent im- 
pression on them. Up to the time of Maho- 
med, the races in Arabia had been quarrel- 
ling with and robbing their neighbours. But 
immediately on his demise, his followers and 
disciples, whom his teachings had made bro- 
thers, moved with a spirit of unanimity. — El~ 
liot's Hist, of India, p, 9. 

TARIEH-I-WASAF, composed, as appears 
by different dates, at the end of the thirteenth 
and beginning of the fourteenth century, by 
Abdullah, Shirazi. The style of this work is 
much admired by the Persians, although in 
many places so obscure and difficult, that to 
most copies of it marginal explanations have 
been added. It contains the history of Hula’ku 
Ehan and Chengiz Kb9n,—0useleu's Travels, 
Vol.l.,p.m. 

TARINGI. Can. Calysaccion longifolia, 
lioxb. Wight. 

TARINGAL of Spiti, Ac., the ibex. 

TARINE. A hard, fine, close-grained, 
rather heavy Ceylon wood, much resembling 
English birch. 

TARISA PALLI. See Jaws. 

TARWAI. PusHT. Ipomea turpethum. 
TARIYAT,TABA,TALIBR. Bbng. Cory- 
pha taliera. 

TARIZHA, Hind. Microrhynohus nudi- 
canlia. 

TABJl. See Eelat, p. 491. 
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TABBIVS SPECTRUM. 


TARTAR. 


TAB-KA'GUB. Dok. Sug»r from Boras- 
SUB flabelliformuu 

TAB-KA-JHAK. Hikd. Borassas flabelli- 
formis, Palmyra tree. 

TABKABI. Hind. Vegetables generally. 

TAB-EA-PATTA. Hind. Olay or palm 
leaves, on which the Asiatic peoples write with 
a style of steel. 

TABEHA. Hind. Artemisea Indies. 

TAB-EHAN, a title bestowed by Chengiz 
Khan on two youths, Bata and Eashlak, who 
overheard Aung or Prester John making ar- 
rangements to destroy Chengiz Ehau. From 
these are said to have descended the Tar Khan 
dj^nasties of Ehorasan and Tiirkistan. 

The Tar Ehan dynasty of Sind are said to 
have been so denominated by Timur having 
sprung from Eku Timur ; when Tuktamish 
Ehan was advancing against Timur, be was 
gallantly opposed by the great grandson of 
Argbun Ehan, Eku Timur, who fell in the 
unequal conflict. Timur, who witnessed the 
conflict, bestowed the title of Tar Khan on 
his surviving relatives. The origin of this 
titular term seems however doubtful, 
but it is an ancient one, as Tar Khan of 
Farghana, hospitably entertained the last 
monarch of Persia in A D. 703. Tar Khans 
are mentioned as officers under the Khakan 
of the Khazar, to the west of the Caspian Sea. 
Their rule extended to A.D. 1391-2, and with 
them expired the independence of Sind as a 
kingdom ; its history from that date merging 
into that of the empire of Timur. Scions of 
the Tar Ehan family still reside at Nasrpur 
and Thatta . — Elliot Hist, of India, p. 500. 

TABMUJ, also Tarbuz. Beng. Cucurbits 
citrullns, Linn. 

TABNI. Hind. Edwardsia mollis. 

TABO. Colocasia macrorrhiza. Taro of 
South seas, Colocasia autiquorum, Schott; 
C. esculenta, Sch, 

TAROMl. See Inscriptions, p. 391. 

TABOOSEE. Mal. Qreen copperas, or 
green vitriol. 

TABRU. Hind. Hippopbae rhamnoides. 

TARSHISH. Hkb. Beryl. 

TARSHISH. of sacred history, is supposed 
by Sir J. E. Tennent to be Galle. But 
Tarshish iViems to have been a name 
given to several places, one of them in India, 
as the Dante, Kapi and Togai of the Hebrew 
Bible are Indian names for ivory, apes, and 
peacocks, dant, Hindi, a tooth ; kapi, Tamil, 
a monkey ; Togai, a peacock. 

TABSIUS SPECTRUM. Geosk. 

Taruosbanoanus, Hofsf. Lemur tareier. Baffles. 
Lemur speotrnm, PdUas. Tareier, Ba^en. 

Didelphia maorotarsasB'e&r 

The Tarsier inhabits Sumatra, Banca, Bor- 
neo, Macassar, Salayer: its habits are nocturnal. 
It is mild, gentle, and easily domesticated. 


It lives on the tops of trees in the large damp 
forests; it eats fruits and small aniuu^. 
The inhabitants have a superstitious dread of 
it. 

TARSUS, on the river Cydnus, was situat- 
ed at the foot of the wooded slopes of Mount 
Taurus, and it guarded the great pass in that 
range between the Phrygian tribes and the 
Phenician tribes. It was a city half Greek and 
half Asiatic, and had from the earliest days 
been famed for ship-building and commerce,— 
Sharpe’s History of Egypt, Vol. 2, p. 56. 

TARTAR. 

Wyniitin, Dot. Roher Weinstein, QsB. 

Crude tartar Eno. Tartaro Tolgare, It. 

Argul „ Tartarus, Lat. 

Tartre-cru, blanc et Tartaro PoET. Sf. 

rouge, Fk. Winnui kamen. Bus. 

A salt formed by deposit in wine casks. 

TARTAR, Tatar, or Tahtah, a term vari- 
ously applied. The Manchii of China are 
called a Tartar dynasty. The Bhot of the Hima- 
layan frontier of Tibet are called Tartars, as 
also are the Turks of Khoten and Yar- 
kand or Little Bokhara. The Tartars of 
China are Manchurian Tangus. The peo- 
ples who inhabit the vast regions of high 
Asia, bounded on the south by India, 
China and Persia ; on the east by the Sea of 
Japan ; on the west by the rivers which dis- 
embogue into the Caspian Sea and Black Sea, 
and on the north by the Frozen Ocean, are all 
known in Europe by the collective name of 
Tartar ; whatever may be the origin of this 
name, it is applied to nuinernus half civi- 
lized nations, who greatly difier from each 
other, to — 

The Tartars of the Oxus. the king’s guard, 

First, with black sheep skin caps and with long 
spears ; 

Large meu, large steeds ; who from Bokhara come, 
And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares. 

Nest, the more temperate Tuurkmuns of the south 
The Tiikas and the lances of Salore 
And those from Attruck and the Caspian sands ; 
Light men, and on light steeds, who only drink 
The acrid milk of camels and their wells. 

And then a swarm of wandering horse who came 
From far, and a more doubtful service own’d ; 

'rbe Tartars of Ferghana from the banks 
Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards, 

And close-cut scull caps ; and those wilder hordes 
Who roam over Kipchak and the northern waste, 
Kalmuks and unkempt Kuzsaks, tribes who stray 
Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kirghizzes 
Who came on shaggy ponies from Pamere. 

It was from Tatary those people came, who, 
under the successive names of Cymbrians, 
Eelts, and Gauls, possessed all the northern 
port of Europe. The Goths, Huns, Alans, Swe- 
des, Vandals, and Franks, were but swarms of 
the same hive 1 The name of Tatar, the terror 
of Asia and Europe, was applied promiscuously 
to all the nomadic warriors whom Asia in bye- 
gone years poured forth over Europe, Origi- 



TARTAR. 


TARTAR. 


naily Tatar was a name of tbe Mongolic 
races, but, through their political ascendency 
in Asia, after Chengis Khan, it became 
usual to call all the tribes which were 
under Mongolian sway by the uaiue of 
Tatar. In linguistic works, Tataric is now 
used in two several senses. Following the 
example of writers of the middle ages, 
Tataric, like Scythian in Greek, has been 
fixed upon as the general term comprising 
all languages spoken by the nomadic tribes 
of Asia. Hence it is used sometimes in the 
same sense in which we use Turanian. Second- 
ly, Tataric has become the name of that class 
of Turanian languages of which the 'I'urkish 
is the most prominent member. While the 
Mongolic class— that which in fact has the 
greatest claims to the name of Tataric — is 
never so called, it Las become nn almost 
universal custom to apply this name to tbe 
third or Turkic branch of the Ural-Altaic 
division, and the races belonging to tbe branch 
have in man}’ instances themselves adopted 
the name. These Turkish, or as they are 
more commonly called, Tataric races, were 
settle'd on tlie northern side of the Caspian 
Sea. and on the Black Sea, and were known 
as Koraanes, Fecheneg, and Bulgur, when 
conquered by tbe Mongolic army of tlie son 
of Chengis-khat), who founded the Kapebakian 
empire, extending from the Dniester to the 
Yemba and the Kirgisian steppes. Uussiu, for 
two centuries, was under the sway of the-se 
Khans, known as tiie Khans of the Golden 
Horde. This empire was di8.solved towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, and several 
smaller kingdoms mse out of its ruins, 
among which Kriin, Kasan, and Astrachaii 
were the mest important. The princes of 
these kingdoms still gliried in their descent 
from Cheugis-khaii, and had iietice a right to 
the name of Mongol or Tatar. But their 
armies and subjects al.so, who were of Turkish 
blood, received tlie name of their princes ; and 
their languages continued to be called Tataric, 
even after the tribes by whom they were 
spoken had been brought under the Russian 
sceptre, and were no longer governed by 
khans of Mongolic or Tataric origin. 

It would perhaps be desirable to use Turkic 
instead of Tataric, when speaking of tbe 
third branch of the northern division of the 
Turanian family, did not a change of termi- 
nology generally produce as much confusion 
as it remedies; The recollection of their non- 
Tataric, i. e., non- Mongolic origin, remaius, 
it appears, among tbe so called Tatars of 
Kasan and Astrachan. If asked whether they 
are Tatars, they reply no ; and they call their 
language Turk! or Turuk, but not Tatari. 
Kay, they consider Tatar os a term of abuse, 
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synonymous with robber, evidently from a 
recollection that their ancestors had once been 
conquered and enslaved by Mongolio, that is, 
Tataric tribes. All this rests on the authority 
of Klaproth, who during his stay in Russia 
had great opportunities of studying the lan- 
guages epoken on tbe frontiers of this half 
Asiatic empire.— J/uffer’s Lecluret,p, 284-85. 
Tiiough tbe word is very vaguely used, the 
pupulatinns to whom it is applied belong to 
one of three great groups, stocks, or families, 
the Turk, the Mongol, or the Tungns. It 
is necessary to insist upon this ; because, 
whatever may be the laxity with which the 
term Tartar is used, it is, in Russian ethno- 
logy at least, a misnomer when applied to a 
Mongol. It is still worse to call a Turk a 
Ivalniuk. This is because the populations under 
consideration are the fragments of four 
Turkish kingdoms or khanats, the khanats 
themselves being tlio fragments of tbe great 
Mongol emiiire of the Kipchak. But this 
great empire itself was, more or less, the 
consolidation of at least two older kingdoms 
compressed into one. There were the Mongols 
of Temudzliin or Cliengiz Khan. There 
were the Chagatai Turk of 'I'imur and bis 
successors, whose origin was ii\ the parts be- 
yond tbe Oxus, Bokhara and Ferghana. 
There were the three denominations of the 
Khazar, the Petsheueg, and the Cumanian, the 
Chagatai being the Turk of the dynasty to 
which Timur belonged. 

According to Muuntstuart Elpbinstone, the 
Tartar are divisible into Turk, Mongol, and 
Maiicbus. Tbe greater part of Timur’s army 
was Turk ; and the Uzbek, who now possess 
Traiisoxiana ; the Turkoman, who reside both 
on tbe 0x113 and in Asia Minor ; the wander- 
ing tribes of the north of Persia, and tho 
Otlimanli or Turk of Constantinople, are all 
Turk. The ruling tribe, and the greater part 
of the army of Chengiz Khan, was Mongol. 
Tlie Tartar dynasty, which now reigns in 
China and the adjoining part of Tartary, is 
Manchn. 

In India, the term Tartar is applied to 
designate the tribes north of tbe Himalaya, 
and Mr. Hodgson regards the Tamil as the 
more ancient Tartar immigrants, in contradis- 
tinction to the Tibetan and Himalayan stock, 
who are more recent Tartars. 

Tartars occupy Ladak, except in tho 
Dras valley. In all Tartar families tliere, the 
second son is made a lama, and the third a 
tola, both being forbidden to marry ; in a 
manner obliged to renounce the world, having 
no interest in their father’s property at his 
death. Tartars, met with by Mountaineer, 
looked on fish as unfit for food. They ato 
tho flesh of tbe wild horse. 
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Of the b1flekTartani,Trhohadeome from Tar- 
tary with Timur, he had settled part in Turkey, 
and part in Khorassan. After hie death they 
had dispersed. Nadir Shah had desired to 
reassemble them, and seven or eight thensand 
families had been brought together under 
Najiiff Ali khan, the chief in whose service 
Isaak Khan and his father were employed. 

The Tzeremish resemble the Tartars in 
their external appearance, and they also 
wear their hair short ; but their language is 
totally distinct, and they spring from a differ- 
ent origin. They are the original inhabitants 
of the province of Cuzan and O-se-ta-our-bun. 
After the Russians had made themselves mas- 
ters of all these places, this people still con- 
tinued to occupy the country to the left of 
Cazan, and they have n«)w been in subjection 
to the Rnssians for many years . — Lalham 
Nationalities of Europe, Vol. 1. p, 249. Ite- 
cherches stir les Langues Tarlares, p, 1, 3. 
Kennedy on the Origin of Languages, p- 57. 
Maleolm't History of Persia, Vol. IL, p. 226. 

TARTARIAN LAMB. Eng. Aspidiuni 
barometz, so enthusiastically described by 
Darwin in bis Botanic Garden, has long been 
celebrated iu China. The ingenuity of Chinese 
gardeners, taking advantage of the natural 
habits of the plant, form it into a shape re- 
sembling a sheep gr other object. — Il'tV/tam’s 
Middle Kingdom, p. 275. 

TARTARIAN FURZE. Carngana Gerar- 
diaua. 

TARTARIAN WHEAT. Hordeum segi- 
ceras. 

TARTARIN. See Simiadas. 

TART ARC. PoKT. Sr. Tartarovolgarc. It. 
Tartar. 

TARTRE-CRU, BLANC ET ROUGE. 
Fb. Tartar. 

TARUK, also Taru. Bkng. Alpiniaallughas. 
also Corypha taliera. 

TARTAllY is a term applied iu Europe to 
an innumerable multitude of nations, by 
whom the rest of Asia and all Europe has in 
different ages been overrun, and their couutries 
are denominated, as various images have pre- 
sented themselves to various fancies, the great 
hive of the northern swarms, the nursery of 
irresistible legions, and, by a stronger metaphor, 
the foundery of the human race. Sir William 
Jones defines their boundaries by a linedrawn 
from the mouth of the Oby to that of the 
Duieper, and bringing it back eastward across 
the Euxine, so as to include the peninsula of 
Krira, extend it along the foot of Caucasus, by 
the rivers Cur and Aras, to the Caspian lake, 
from the opposite shore of which follow the j 
course of the Jaihun and the chainof Caucasian 


Mountain and the country of Retso, skirting 
the borders of Persia, India, China, Corea, but 
including part of Knasia, withal! the districts 
which lie between the Glacial Sea, and that of 
Japan. The Grand Taatary of the ancients may 
thus be said to have extended fro^in the Volga 
to the ocean, and from the Qihon to Siberia. 
Ptolemy divided this vast regiou into Scythia 
beyond, and this side the Imami. North of the 
sources of the Ganges, a range of mountains 
extends to Kashgar, wiiere it turns to the 
north-east towards the river Hi ; this chain 
was called by Ptolemy the I mans. That 
part of Scythia on this side the Imaiis, which 
lies between the Oxns and Jaxnrtes was 
known to Roman geographers as Transoxiana, 
and to the Arabs as Mawnr-ul-Nahar. 

The tract formerly styled Chinese Tartary 
lieseastof Affghanistan and north of theBritish 
dependency of Cashmere ; from the former 
it is separated by the Paniere steppe, and from 
Cashmere by the almost impassable barrier of 
theKuenLin mountains. It is a vast level 
valley, irrigated by rivers and canals, and rich 
in various iniuetals, including gold and coal. 
It contains four provinces, Ka.shgar, Yark.'ind, 
.\ksoo and Khoten. 'J'hc general population 
is a mixed breed, half Persian and half Kirgbis, 
but there are likewise the Kalinnk, Chinese, 
and a race called Tunghani, who, though by 
extraction Ohine.se, arc by religion mabome* 
dan. These all, as a rule, occupy fixed habi- 
tations and follow agricultural pursuits. Iu 
1863, the Tunghani ruse on Ihcir Chinese 
masters whom they overcame and com- 
pelled to adopt mahoraedanism. Kashgar, in 
1865, fell to a jiarty of Kipchak refugees 
from Kokand, driven out by the king of 
I Bokhara ; Khoten became independent. 

The great Turanian or Tartar family of lan- 
guages, is spoken by all the tribes from the Hi- 
malaya to Okot.sk and to Lapland, and includes 
the Hungarian, Krimean, and Turkish lu 
ludia, there are three or four distinct branches 
of this family of languages, and conse- 
quently of the Turanian race : — iu the North 
are the Himalayan dialects and tribes, from 
Upper and Lower Kanawur on the Suthj to 
the Biitaiii of the extreme east ; then we have 
the Lohitic <tla8s, comprising, w'ith the Bur- 
mese and others of the eastern peninsula, the 
dialects of the Naga and Mikir tribes in 
Assam, and of the Boda, Kachari, Kuki and 
Garo iu Eastern Bengal. Nearly related to 
this class is the Kol or Munda family, includ- 
ing the Kol, Soulhal and Biinmij of Singh- 
bhum and Western Bengal, and the Mundala 
of Cbota Nagpnr. The fuurtli class is the 
Tamulic or Dra vidian, to which belong tin 
Brabui of Balucbistan, tbe Gondi, the Tuluvi 
of Kanada, the Karuata of the iS. Mabratt 
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TA-SOUNO. 

coQutry, the Toda of the Nilgiris, tbe Malay- 
alam of Travniikur, the Tamil and Telugu. 
The Knr or Muasi, and the Korku in Hush- 
aiigabad, and westward in the forests on tbe 
Tapti and Narmada, until they come in contact 
with tbe Bhii of tbe Vindbya hiilsi and the 
Nahal of Khandesb belong to this Kol family 
indeed Mr. IliHlop held that tbe word Kur is 
identical with Kol. — .V. J)e Guignet, Sir W> 
Jones's Works, Vol- 3, p. 72. 

TARUKA. HiNDt Sans. Alpiniaalhugas. 

TARUKESHWAllA. Sans., from tarikH, 
a savinnri and ^shwkr&, a god. 

TABAKA-JIT. Sans., from tarftkk, andi 
jee, victory, 

TARUM. Malay. Indigofera tinctoria. In- 
digo. 

TARUM. Beng. Hind. Aloe perfoliata. 

TARUM of Pliny, Lat. Eagle wood. 

TARUSI. Mae. Sulphas feyri. Green cop- 
peras. Green vitriol ; Sulphate of iron. 

TARW. Dot. Wheat. 

TARWA A D, on the Malabar coast, a family 
community living according to the Maruma- 
katayam rule of inheritance, or descensus a 
matrice with a karnaren or head. See Poly- 
andiy, p. 108. 

TARWAR. Cassia auricnlata, Linn. 

TARUorKHO-THU. See Karen, p. 466. 

TASMAH BAZEE. A term applied in 
Hindustan to a class of Thugs, professional 
murderers, who destroyed their victims by 
means of a tasmah or belt. 

TA-SOUNG-LET-WAH. Bdbm. Juglans 
tricocca. 

TASSAOUQ. Ayt. an offering, a sacrifice. 

TASAR Hind. Sambucus ebulus. 

TASillH. Ab. Hind. Pebs, a rosary. A 
niahomedan rosary consists of 99 beads, 
sometimes more, to stand for certain prayers. 
All mahomedans usually carry a chaplet of this 
description. Amulets are also worn oil the 
person as a protection from evil ; these are 
portions of the Koran, or the whole book, 
written exceedingly small, enclosed in cases 
and bound on the arm. Cornelians, and bits of 
coloured glass having the names of God, and 
]iis family, and verses of tbe Koran engraved 
oil them. 

TASH. Cloth interwoven with gold or sil- 
ver thread. 

TASUHIR. Hind, a public disgraceful 
])iinishmeiit in the time of the emperors of 
India ; the culprit had his face blackened, 
and was wade to ride, with his face to the 
tail, on a donkey through the streets of the 
city. 

TASHKEND, in Central Asia, has been a 
Russian advanced post. 

TA-SOUNG. Bubm, a pavilion. 
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TAT. Beno. Corchoros olitorins. Outiny 
Coarse matting made of *‘san” aud other 
materials. 

TAT. Hind. Saooharum semidecumbens. 

TATA. Sans. Borassus flabelliformis, tbe 
palmyra tree. 

TAT AKU. Tel. Olay. Leaf of palmyra 
used for writing on with a style. 

TATA KURA. Tel., also Perugu Tata 
Kura, Tkl. Amarantus oleraceus. 

TATA NELA VEMU, Tel. Redhidospora 
glabra, Nets. Justicia glabra, Eoxb. 

TATAUR. Hind. Impatieus, sp. also 
Artemisia ludica. 

TATA-YOUBA. Caryocar. 

TATCHAWARI — 1 A stable or coach fac- 
tory. 

TATI-AKU. Tel Cadjan. Anglo-Malay. 

TATI BELL AM. Tel. Sugar from Boras- 
sus flabelliformis, palmyra sugar. 

TATI CHETTU. Tel. Borassus flabelli- 
formi», Linn. 

TATI GEDDA. Tel. Root of Borassus fla- 
belliformis. 

TATI KALLU. Tel. Palm wine from Bo- 
rassus flabelliformis. 

TATI KELANGU. Tel. root of B<»ra88U8 
flabelliformis. 

TATI NAR. Tel, Fibre of Borassus flabel- 
liforinis. 

TATI PANDU. Tel. Fruit of Borassus 
flabelliformis. 

TAT MORANG, also Tat-palauga, Hind. 
Bignonia Indica, Linn. 

TATOO. See Semang. 

TATOW. See Kyaus, p. 5678. 

TATBI. Hind, lib us buckiamela, R. sue- 
cediuiea. 

TA-TSIAN-LOO, the border town and cus- 
toms station of Western China. Beyond this 
point, a handful of tea, a few needles, or a few 
yards of white or blue thread, are of more 
value than gold, silver, or copper coin ; indeed 
the latter are useless, while sycee silver and 
rupees are only exchanged at a considerable 
loss. Leaving behind the magnificent gorge 
of Ta-tsian-loo, with its perpendicular walls of 
moniitaiiis, travellers follow up the stream, 
which, flowing through it, joins the Tatow- 
bo at the foot of the gorge; by noon 
they can reach the summit of the Jeddo 
range of mountains, which may be said to 
form tbe great natural wall of Western China. 
From this point two days journey brings 
them to the little town of Hokow, situated on 
the left bank of the river Yarlong, a tributa- 
ry of the Kin-char or Yang-tsae Biver— 

Soc. Pro. 1870. 

TATTA, a city of Hyderabad in Sind, 
at the head of the delta of the Indus. Tbe 
i population in 1828 was 40,000. Maurice states 
L’ 84 



TATOOINO. 

that Tatta is the Daibul of the Pei^ita tables 
of Sit William Jones. The statsbient is made 
by Ferishta, ntho was probably followed 
Maoriee, but Elphinstone shows (Book V. 
Chap. 1) that Tatta can^ be Dival or 
Dewal, celebrated for the siege by the Arabs 
under Mahomed Qasim in A.D. 711. The point 
has been discussed also by Renuell, Burton, 
and many other writers, but with no satisfac- 
tory result,— Cal. ifcr. Jaw. 1871. Btitnei 
Sindli. 

TATTAN* Tulo. See Kummalcr. Polyandry, 
p. 109. 

TATTA pYEB, Tam. Lablab vulgaris. 

TAITARAN and LANAWAN.two small 
islands of the Philippine group, of mid- 
dling height. 

TAITI, Hind, a matted screen, kept wet 
to cool the wind entering a house, 

TATTI OHETTU, Tel. Palmyra tree, 
Hurassus flabelliformis. 

TATTOO 1 Hind, a pony. 

TATOOING the body with varions figures 
of auimols or plants, or with scrolls, has been 
in use from the most ancient times. It was 
forbidden by Moses in the Levitical law, it 
was not known among the Copts, but must 
always have been in use among the Eower- 
Rgyptians. It was used by the Arab \)risoners 
of Raineses, and is 'practised by the Egyp- 
tian Arabs of the present day. On the re- 
turn of Philputor to Egypt, he showed his 
hatred of the Jewish nation by his treatment 
of the Jews in Alexandria. He made a law, 
that they should lose the rank of Macedonians, 
and be enrolled among the class of Egjp- 
tiaus. lie ordered them to have their bodies 
marked with pricks, in the form of an ivy- 
leaf, iu honour of Uacclms j and those who re- 
fused to have this done were outlawed, <)r 
forbidden to enter the courts of justice. The 
king himself had an ivy-leaf marked with 
pricks upon his forehead, from which he 
received the nickname of Qallus. Tlie 
FelUhin or country women of Palestine gene- 
rally tatoo sUrs and dots, with gunpowder, 
on their foreheads, lips, chins, breasts, arms, 
hands and feet. The tatooiug of women 
is a practice very prevalent amongst several 
of the races in Persia. 'J’he mahomedaus of 
India do not tattoo or mark their skins in any 
tieither men nor women, but most of the 
women of the Hravidian races mark theii 
fore arms, from the wrist to the elbow with 
scrolls. The Kheriah, Juanga, Mundah, 
and Oraon girls have lines tattooed on the 
forehead and temple, and dots in the chin and 
nose. The Singhbum girls have a tattooed 
arrow. Oraon boys have severely tattooed 
arms. Every male Burman is tattooed in his 
boyhood from the waist to the knees : in 


TAU-KYET-THWON. 

fact he has a pair of breeches tattooed on 
him : the pattern is a fanciful medley of ani- 
mals and arabesques, but it is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable save as a general tint, excepting 
on a rather fair skin, tracing on various parts, 
the figures of animals or plants, in a manner 
so pleasing that British officers have often 
been attracted to submit to the painful and 
barbarous process. Tattooing of the Barmans 
is not unfrequently followed by sloughing and 
death. In Fiji this practice is confined to the 
women, the operation being performed by mem- 
bers of their own sex, and applied solely to the 
comers of the month, and those parts of the 
body covered by the scanty clothing 'worn 
by them. The skin is punctured by an 
instrument made of bone, or by the spines of 
the shaddock-tree, whilst the dye injected 
into the punctures is obtained cliiefly from 
the caudle-nut. They believe that the 
custom was commanded by Degei, their 
supreme deity. Neglect of this divine com- 
mandment is believed to be punished after 
death. In Polynesia the practice seems to 
have attained its culminating point iu the 
Society Islands and the Marquesas, where 
both men and women submitted to it ; iu 
Samoa and Tonga, it is restricted to the men, 
iu Fiji to the women, and altogether ceasing 
in the new Hebrides. Tradition however asserts 
that the custom was known in Fiji before its 
being adopted in Samoa or Tonga. Two 
goddesses, Taema and Tilafaiiiga, sw'am 
from Fiji to Samoa, and on reaching the 
latter group, commenced singing, “ Tatoo the 
men but not the women.” Hence, the two 
were worshipped as the presiding deities by 
those who followed tatuoing as a trade.— ^raf- 
ton's Vacation Tourists, V, 269, 260. Sharp's 
Uistory of Egypt- Vol. I, p. 344. C- A. 
DeJiode's Travels in Luristan and Arabistan^ 
p, 85. 

TATTU AMMAVARU. See Hindu. 

TATTUR. UiNU. Datura stramonium. 

TATUA. Hind. Priusepia utilis. 

TATUA. Hind. Calligouum polygouoides. 

TATUN. Ak. Tobacco. 

TATURA. 'J'uEK. Thorn apple. 

TATWAM. See Hindu. 

TATWEN. Hind. Artemisia sacrorum. 

TAU. Hind. Grislea tomentosa. 

TAU of the Egyptians, a cross, anciently a 
gym bol of the generative power, was trans- 
formed into the Baoohio mysteries. Such a 
cross was found on the wall of a house iii 
Pompeii iu juxta position with the Phallus 
with symbols embodying the same idea. 

TAU BOKE. Bobm. Diospyros «p. 

TAUHID. See Kalamah. 

TAU-KYET-THWON. Bubm. AUiom por- 
rum, IT- 
T 
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TATERNIBB. 


TAWAB. 


‘ TAU'MA-QYEE. Buiuf. a speciei of 
Elnooarpas, tree generally very large. Grain 
clear ‘and straight ; timber highly prized. — 
Jfaleom. vol. L p. 188. 

TAN MUNGHSEE. Bctbm. Cassia <p. 
TAUNPOONI. Malay. Artooarpus echl- 
nata, Roxb. 

TACP-SBA, An Amherst wood, employ- 
ed for Loose posts, and would answer fur 
oomtnou carpentry, but it is liable to split ; 
the bark is supposed to be medicinal. — Vat. 
Bx> l85 1 • 

TAUR. HiND.Bauhinia racemosa, B. vahlii. 
TAURA. UiJND. Macbilus odoratissimus, 
Feunisetum cenchroides. 

TAURIS, the modern Tabriz was the 
capital of more than one dynasty, and 
throughout the middle ages was a chief point 
of contact and trade between the Latin and 
Oriental worlds. It has been identified not 
only with Sbushan of Esther, and the 
Achmetha of the Apocrypha, but with the 
northern Ecbatana and half a dozen other 
ancient cities of fame. Rawlinson, however, 
considers it not to be older than the third 
century. — Chardin, Ainsterd., 1785, 1. 258 ; 
JovLtn. Atiat., !S. II. JV. 117 ; J. R‘ (1. 
S., X, 109, in Vale Cathay I. y. 48. Mignan'a 
Travda, p. 334. 

TAURUS. See Koh, Kurdistan, Mesopo- 
tamia. 

. TAUTANG. The name of a tribe whom 
the Heuma populations describe as living 
heyoud their boundary. See Mowtu. 

TAUT’H, Sans, father, supposed to be 
the Tenthes and Tot’h, the mercury of Egypt. 
—‘Tod. 

TAUWERK. Ger. Cordage. 

TAIT-YEW. Burn. Inga bigemina. 
TAVADU, a dry measure in Mysore, of 
1 lb. 2 solas of 8 oz. — Simtnonds’ Diet. 

TAVAKANCHANAM Tkl. Baubinia, 
species. Perhaps a clerical error for Deva-kaZt- 
cLanam. 

TAVAKU, Tam. Cochlospermum gossy- 
piura, DC. 

TAVALAM, a term which, substituting 
bullocks for camels, is equivalent to a caravan. 
The, class of persons engaged in the traffic in 
Ceylon, of carrying light loads on pack oxen, 
who resemble in their occupations the Banjari 
of Hindustan. — Tmnent Ceylon, p. 53. 

TAVATIKI. Tel. Schmiedelia serrata, 

DC. 

TAVERNIER, a traveller in India, and the 
history written by him merits mention, for the 
fidelity of his description of countries little 
known. He was by birth a Swiss, and the 
sou of a very able geographer : he himself was 
the greatest traveller of his age. Besides his 
Europetm travels in the early part of hie life, 
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he spent forty years in six journeys into 
Turkey, Persia, and India, and entered deeply 
into commerce, chiefly in that of jewela He 
determined on a seventh voyage, but died on 
the road, at Moscow, in 1689, aged 84. — 
PennanCt Hindoostan, Yol. II. p, 5, 6. 

TAVITI-CHETTU. Tel. Caralluma adscen* 
dene, R. Br. 

TAVIZ, Pers. a charm. The practice of 
binding sentences of the Koran on the arm 
would seem to be alluded to in Deut. xi. 
18. Therefore shall ye lay up these my words 
in your heart and in your soul, and bind them 
for a sign upon your hand that they may be 
as frontlets between your eyes. The extract 
is usually a slip of paper with a quotation 
from Holy Writ, some curious spell to avert 
the evil eye, or a song to some dead saint. 
These are the “characts” of ancient days, 
commonly used in different parts of Europe.— 
Burton's Scinde, Vol. I. p. 280. 

TAVOLE. lx. also Piane, lx. Deals. 

TAVON. Buum. Baskets. 

TAVOYTOWN, in lat 14» 5' N. and long. 
98° 1 3' E., is built on the east bank of a river 
of the name. The river is rendered intricate, 
by numerous shoals and low islands, the rise 
and fall on springs is 18 feet, and velocity of 
tide is 3| knots per hour. 

Tavoy town is on the left bank of the Tavoy 
river in the Tenasserim provinces, and was tak- 
en by the British on the 1 5th September 1 824. 
In the neighbourhood of Tavoy are two sacred 
lakes, two small currentless basins in the 
Pdgaya river at the foot of pagoda crowned 
precipices, one to two hundred feet high. 
A fish, a species of barbel, (Barbus mortonius) 
is held sacred to the pagodas by the bud- 
d Lists, and come in shoals for rice tlirown to 
them by passers bye, as fearless of man as the 
barking deer that drinks their waters. Tavoy 
province is 1,200 square miles and has 50,000 
people. 

TAVOY ISLAND, extends from latlS** 
13' to 12° 55' N. b.ng. 98° 14'. It is of mid- 
dling height, about two miles in breadth and 
six leagues in length. It is the most northern 
of the group called the Mergui Archipelago. 
It has Fort Owen, a good harbour, on its east 
side. 

TAVOY POTATO. Dioscorea fusciculata. 

TAW A, Hind. See Tuwa. 

TAWAF, or circumambulation of the Kaaba 
at Meccah, must never be performed at the 
tomb of Mahomed. See I'ayf. 

TAWAI of Trans Indus. Fragaria vesca, 
Linn. 

TAWALLY, a large island fronting the S. 
W. part of Gillolo. 

TAWAR, or Tor, Hind, the elephant cree- 
per, Bauhinia racemose. 
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TAXIDU LKUCUBUS. 


TAT. 


TAW AS, Mal. Jav. Alum. 
TAWEE-TAWEE ISLANDS, forming the 
BOttth'west part of the Sooloo Archipelago, 
extend nearly to the peninsula of Usang, the 
extremity of which furms the north-east point 
of Borneo. They consist of an extensive] 
chain of islands very imperfectly known. See 
Leegetiin islands. 

TAWI. Hind. Grislea tumontosa. Roxb. 

TAWIZ. Ar. Hind. Pkiis. Charms. 

TAWMARA, properly Tamurui. Tau. 
Nelumbium speciosam 

TAWMAKA DARUM, properly Tamara 
Darum. Txi.. Nelumbium speuioHum. 

TAWMAUAI KALANGU, Tam. Root of 
Nelumbium speciosum. 

TAWMARAI NULU. Tam. Nelumbium 
speciosum. 

TAWNI, in Tamil, TANIKI MARUM in 
Malaysia. This tree grows to about three 
and a half feet in diameter, and from thirty 
to forty-live long ; wood is of a whitish colour, 
and is used by the natives for catamarans, ca- 
noes, iSsc. It produces a fruit which the native 
medical men of India use as a purgative in 
cases of fever, Ac. ; the timber is not durable 
or of much use. — M. and 0. 

TAW-SHOUK. Burn. Limunia carnosa. 

TAW-THE-DIN-BIN. Bubm. Ricinus 
diococa. 

TAWURI, T’hoWj or Tori, a race dwelling 
in the desert of Rajputnah. These engross 
the distinctive epithet of Bhoot, or *evil spir- 
its,’ and the yet more emphatic title of ‘sons 
of the devil.’ Their origin is doubtful, but 
they rank with the Bawuri, Khengar, and 
other professional thieves scattered over Raj- 
pootana, who will bring you either your ene- 
my’s head or the turban from it. They are 
found in the thuls of Daodpotra, Beejnote, 
Noke, Noakote, and Oodur. They are pro- 
prietors of camels, which they hire out, and 
also find employment as convoys to caravans. 

TAXIDIA LEUCURUS, the Tibetan 
Badger, Thumpha of the Tibetans, inhabits 
the plains of Tibet ; total length 37 
inches, whereof the tail, with the hair, is 10 
inches, and without it 7. The bead is 5^ 
inches, the jialm and nails 3^, the planta or 
rest of the hind foot, from beel to end of the 
nails, 4, the longest claw or nail 1:|, the ear 1^, 
the longest hair of the body 4^. The aspect 
is entirely that of a long-tailed Badger, with 
somewhat smaller head and longer finer ftir 
than usual. The small head is conico depress- 
ed with remote ears and eyes, and sharp elon- 
gated face. The muzsle or nude extremity of 
the nose is clearly defined, rounded, prolong- 
ed beyond the teeth, and has an abrupt ob- 
lique termination in front. The oval nos- 
trils are opened entirely to the front, their 


lateral prolongatioB being merely linear and 
very much curved. The lips are thin and al- 
most void of moustaches, and there is a still 
fainter indication of the tufts proper to the 
cheeks, chin, and eyebrowa The small pig- 
like eyes are situated midway between the 
ears and tip of the snout. The ears are oval, 
well developed and tending to a point.— iff. 
Hodgson in Jour. Ben. As. Soc. 

TAXILA, the country between the Indus 
and Hydaspes, frequently mentioned in the 
history of Alexander. See Buctria, p. 284. 
Chandragupte. Greeks of Asia. Iran. 

TAXUS BACCATA. The Himalayan Yew. 
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Tliis tree occurs in many parts of the 
Punjab Himalaya, up to the Indus, at from 
3,000 to 10,000 feet, but sparingly in almost 
ail except in parts of Hazara, where it is pretty 
common. It is a hard, heavy, strong wood, is to- 
lerably elastic, and is used for making native 
bedsteads, and in some parts for jampau poles, 
I buggy shafts, and on the Sutlej fur bows. The 
wood of an old tree is of a fine red colour and 
polishes well, and seems adapted for upholstery 
purposes, it is well fitted for turning, and 
Vigue states that in Kashmir it is used for 
making clogs. The leaves of this tree are 
sold in the bazaars of the N. W. Provinces of 
India, under the name of ‘‘ Burmee’’ or Zur- 
nub. Taxus baccata or “ Tingschi,” is t’oe yew 
whose timber is red. It is comparatively 
scarce in Sikkim. It is found, however, in the 
Sutlej valley between Rampur and Sung- 
nam, at an elevation of 9,000 to 10,5QO. Its 
appearance and form of growth vary much, 
when it grows in the higher latitudes, 
and when growing in deep forests. It 
is a large tree with naked trunk. It is often 
of great thickness, but seldom attains any great 
height ; the thick trunk generally dwindles 
away or divides into branches at a few feet 
above the ground. On the skirts of the 
forests, it is almost a prostrate bush, while 
on open slopes it becomes a stout, dense, and 
tabular branched tree. Hooker , Yd. 1, p. 45. 
Lt. Col. Lake. Com. Jhullundur. CUgkom 
Punjab Report, p. 63. 

TAXUS CUSFIDATA. S. and Z. and 
Taxus adpussa, Knight^ are trees of Japan. 

TAY. Bitrm. Ebony. Dtospyros ebenup. 



TAYF. 

TA>TA. Bosk. A couatelUtion. Sm As- 
tronomy. 

TAYA ISLANDS, separated from the is- 
land of Hainan, ooiisists uf two groups of six, 
or seveu high barren inlands. 

TAYANI. See Resins. 

TA^A Tak. Father- Tya-pan, father and 
other. 

TA-YAN. Burm. Grewia floribuuda, Wall. 
also Excoecaria agallocha, Linn. 

TAYET KHYEE. Burm. This timber 
tree, of maximum girth, 2 cubits, and maximum 
length, 15 feetjis abundant all over the Tenas- 
serim provinces. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It yields a pretty wood in grain, but 
one which rots readily when it dies. It is of 
no durability . — Captain Dance. 

TAYF is the participle of the Arabic verb 
Tafa, which signifies to go round ; it is es- 
pecially applied to the religious ceremony of 
mahomedan pilgrims of going round the Ca’aba 
at Mecca. It is the encircling of holy places 
so often alluded to in the Old Testament, and 
still practised by the budd’hists, the hiudus 
chiistiaiis and mahoniedans. P.salm xxvi. 6 
says, 1 will wash mine hands in innoceucy, so 
will I compass thine altar 0 Lord. Hindu 
women often compass their husbands as in 
Jeremiah xxxi. 22. Hindus and buddhists 
circle from right to laft. Romish priests and 
mahomedans from left to right. The Persian 
couplet says : Tuaf-i-Kaaba-i-dil kun, gar 
dili dari, circle the holy place of your heart 
if you have a heart. — UamUton's Sinai 
Hedjaz. Soudan, p. 152, 153. See I'awaf. 

TAYF. At a short distance, near one of the 
gates, the Bab-ul-Yemen, outside the town of 
Tayf to the west, a five sided block of granite, 
rising in a slant from the ground, is pointed 
out as the idol “ lat.” In its greatest length, 
it measures about twelve feet, and four feet 
and a half to its highest edge. Another of the 
idols of the old Arabs, El Izzah, is within 
the town ; like the lat it is an unhewn stone, 
with a depression or hollow on the north side, 
resembling a water- worn boulder. Whether 
any well authenticated tradition, or merely 
popular love for assigning sites to well known 
names, be the origin of these appellations. 
Burton could not learn. They are mentioned 
in the chapter of the Koran, called the Star, 
liii. 19,23. “ What think you of El Lat and 
Ixsab and Marrat, the third 1 They are but 
names you and your fathers have given them.” 
El Lat was aditred at Tayfbut there is not only, 
he believes, no ancient authority for placing 
the worship of El Izzah here, but it does not 
even seem to have been a stone, but rather 
the trunk of a tree or a wooden image which 
was burned by Mahomed’s order. The dimeu- 
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aions of the stones pointed out as El Lat 
correspond to the description gbren by Hero- 
dotus and his commentator of the idol Alilat 
AXtAar, or AXlar, whom he compares to Urania. 
Lat may not improbably have been such a 
stone as that pointed out to Hamilton. That 
it was this identical one. Barton cannot help 
doubting, notwithstanding the tradition of the 
place. Herodotus mentions another deity, 
Urotalt, OvporaXr, whom he identifies with the 
great Bacchus, but this can hardly be other 
than a sliglit corruption uf the title of the 
•Supreme Uod (Allah taalah) the r and I 
being easily convertible sounds. — ‘ffamilton*! 
.'iinai Hedjaz, .Soudan, p. 150, 51. Burton' » 
Pilgrimage. 

'PAYING. See Mishmi. Muttak. Singhpo* 

TAYLl-MARAM. Tam. One of the sand- 
biudiut' plants. 

TAYLOR, Dr. Jambs. Author of Topogra- 
phy of Dacca, Calcutta, 1840. 

TAYLOR, Captain Meadows, rose in the 
Nizam’s service, lie wrote Memoirs of a 
Thug, 3 vole. 1840 ; also on Celtic remains 
near Feruzabad, Deccan, in Bom. As. Trans. 
1851, 52. also Tara. 

TAYLOU, Revd. W., of Madras. Author 
of an account uf the seven pagodas, in Mad* 
Lit. Trans. 1844, 1. 50. On supposed early 
Celtic and Scythian vestiges in various parts 
of the Carnatic.— 1847-48. 

TAYL-KODOKHOO. Tiaridium Indicum. 

TAY-LAK-Y^OUK* Burm. Sulpburet of 
Antimony. 

TAYMUNUS. Sec Jews. Kalmuck. 

TAYN. Tam. Honey. 

TAYNaM. See Tin. 

TAYNDAUNG. Burm. The basket mea- 
sure, by which rice is sold iu Rangoon, equal 
to 56 lbs. nominally, but in reality often but 
53^ lbs. — Simmond's Diet. 

TAYNGAY. Tam. Cocoa-nut palm. 

TAYNGaY YENNAI. Tam. Cocoa-nut 
oil, &c. 

TAYAR TAYZEE, a mahomedan domestic 
ceremony. 

TAYSAAN. Chinbsb. Raw silk of Nanking 
the Tat-sau uf the Chinese, inferior in quality 
to Tsat-lie, but superior to Canton silk.— 
Simmondlt Diet. 

TAY-THA. Burm. A timber tree of Am. 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum girth 
3 cubits, and maximum length 15 feet Scarce 
iu Amherst, but abundant towards Tavoy, 
and found inland also along the sea coast all 
over the provinces. When seasoned it flouts 
in water. It is subject to the dry rot when 
seasoned ; is a useless wood, and not recom- 
mended.— Uopfatn Dance. 

TAY THEE. Burm. Diospyros kaki. 

TAYUM. Tanoala. Indigoferatiuctoria. 
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TAYUMAN, of Java, a wood resembling 
Kamuniug, and very much esteemed. 

TAYUNG. Bisaya. Indigofera tinctoria. 

TAY YO THA. Burm. A timber tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
giith 2 cubits, and maxitnnm length 18 feet. 
It is very abundant on the sea coast and adja- 
cent islands of these provinces. Wlien season- 
ed it floats in nater. It is used for oars and 
masts of boats. When this wood is cut, a 
very acrid caustic juice or sap flies from it, 
which will destroy sight if it touch the eye ; 
or, if it fall on the face, it rsises blisters. A 
wood dangerous to work, and nut durable. — 
Captain Dance. 

TAYZEE,adateof the moon, so called only 
in the month Suffer- 

TAZAO, an affluent of the Kabul river. 

TAZAK TSUN. Hind. Rhododendron 
anthropogon. 

TAZEEA or Taboot, the representation of 
the tomb of Hussan and Houssein. 

TAZEEA KHANAi the house of mourn- 
ing or Ashoor khana 

TA ZEEN BAN. Bukm. Bolbophyllum 
Bunipia, Lind. 

TAZIAH, Tazia Khanah. See Ashura. 
Tazeeah j Tabut- 

TA-ZOUNG. Bitrm. An ornamented shed, 
or roof, over an image of Gautama. 

TCHA* See .'Kangue. 

TCHAI. Hus. Turk. Tea. 

TCHERKESS. See Kabarda. 

TCHERMALA. See Karadagh. 

TCHING-TOU-FOU, the capital of the 
province uf Ssetchouen, is one of tiie finest 
towns in China. It is situated in the 
middle of an admirably fertile plain, watered 
by beautiful streams, and bounded towards 
the horizon by hills of graceful and varied 
forms. The principal streets are uf a good 
width, paved entirely with large flagstones, and 
BO clean that you can scarcely, as you pass 
through them, believe ) ourself to be in a 
Chinese town. — Hue. Chinese Empire, Vol. I., 
p. 79. 

TCBITREA MELANOQASTER.Swain- 
60 N. An Abyssinian bird in plumage like 
some specimens of Tcb. affinis, Blyth, but 
the bill and feet much smaller. 

TCHOKPO ? Juniperus recurva, 

TCHOU-MA. Chin. China grass, Bheea. 

TEA. 

Chai, An. Kasb. Pkrs. I Oba, CaiN. Guz. Hin>. 

Rus. Turk. | Port. 
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Black T. item, green 
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Tea is the leaf of a species of the genus 
Thea, a native of China, Japan and Assam, and 
cultivated in Brazil, aud other places. The 
Honorable Mr. Morrison says that the total 
exportation of tea from China, was put 
down Ht 350,000 pecnls or forty mil* 
lions of pounds, but it was probably nearer 

427.500 peculs. or fifty-seven millions of 
pounds ; viz. to England, 40,000.000 lbs. ; to 
the United States 14,000,000 lbs.; and to 
all other countries, 3,000,000 lbs. which at 25 
taels per pecul, amounts to 10,687,500 taels 
or 14,500,000 dollars. The present duty of 
25t. exclusive of all shipping and other 
charges, wiiich were before included in the 
total sum of 5 tael paid the hong-merchants 
as duty. The immense traffic in the produce 
of this simple shrub, affords one of the 
most remarkable illustrations of the enter- 
prise and energy of modern commerce. The 
trade in tea now givex employment to upwards 
of 50,0()(^ tuns of British shipping, and about 
ten millions sterling of British capital, pro- 
ducing a revenue to Great Britain of nearly 
six miliious sterling. 

Articles of such vast consumption as tea 
and coffee (amounting together to more than 

343.500 tons annually), forming the chief 
liquid food of whole nations, must exercise 
a great influence upon the health of the 
people. There is scarcely any country in 
the world in which a dietetic drink or bever- 
age resembling tea is not prepared, and in 
general use from some exotic or indigenous 
shrub. The two chief pl.iuts laid uuder 
contribution are, however, the Chinese tea- 
plant, and a species of holly peculiar to South 
America producing the Paraguay tea. Astoria 
thei/ormis is used at Santa Fe as tea. The 
leaves of Canothus Anwieamis, an astringent 
herb, have been used as a substitute^ 
under the name of New Jersey tea. Tea 
by many is looked on more as a luxury 
than of use to the human system, but Liebig 
without entering minutely into the medical ac- 
tion of caffeine, theiue, <kc., says it will surely 
appear a most striking fact, even if we were 
to deny its influence on the process of secre- 
tion, that the substance, with the addition of 
oxygen and the elements of water, can yield 
taurine, the nitrogenised compound peculiar 
to bile : — 


1 atom caffeine or 

Carbon. Nitrogen. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 
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The first tee imported into England was a 
paekage of t«o ponnd8,bjr the East India Com- 
pany, in 1664, as a present. to the king; in 
1667, another small importation took place, 
from the Company’s factory at Bantam. The 
directorsordered their servants to send home 
by their ships 100 pounds weight of best tea 
they could get.” In 1678 were imported 
4,713 lbs. ; but in the six following years the 
entire imports amounted to no more than 410 
lbs. According to .Milburn’s ” Oriental Com- 
merce,”* the ounsunnption in 1711 was 
141,995 lbs. ; 120,595 lbs. in 1715 ; and 
237,904 lbs. in 1720. In 1745 the amount 
was 780,729 lbs. For above a century and 
ft half, the sole object of the East India 
Company’s trade with China was to provide 
tea for consumption of the Unite'l Kingdom. 
The Company had the exclusive trade, and 
were bound to send orders fur tea, and to 
provide ships to import the same, and always 
to have a year’s consumption in their 
warehouses. The teas were disposed of in 
London, where only they could be imported, 
ftt quarterly sales. The Act of 1834, however,! 
threw open the trade to Cliina. From a 
parliamentary return, showing the quantity 
of tea retained for home conKu.nption in the 
United Kingdom, in each year, from 1740 
to the termination of the East India Com- 
pany’s sales, and thence to the present time, 
it appears that in 1740, 1,493,695 lbs. of 
tea were retained for home consumption. 
Two years afterwards the quantity fell to 
473,868 lbs., and in 1767 only 215,019 lbs. 
were retained. Next year the amount increased 
to 3,155,417 lbs. ; in 1769 it was 9,114,854 
lbs.; in 1790,21,342,845 las.; in 183G, 
49,842,236 lbs. The retain in question also 
sp^ities the quantity of the Tarious kinds of 
tea, with the avei'age sale prices. According 
to the annual tea reports of Me.ssrB. W. J. 
Thompson and Son, and Messrs. W. E. Franks 
* 1 fu^ Son, the total imports into Britain of tea 
daring the fifteen years 1838-1852 were as 
follows, reckoned in millions of lbs. : — 

Years. Black. Green. Total Home Con- 
sumption. 

1888 ... 26,786 ... 8,215 ... 35,001 ... 36,416 

1839 ... 30,644 ... 7,680 ... 38,324 ... 36,351 

1840 ... 21,083 ... 7,161 ... 28,224 ... 31,716 

1841 ... 24,916 ... 6,303 ... 31,218 ... 36,811 

1842 ... 31,915 ... 9,729 ... 41,644 ... 37,554 

1843 ... 89,613 ... 7,340 ... 46,853 ... 39,902 

1844 ... 39,644 ... 8,749 ... 48,393 ... 41,176 

1846 ... 39,618 ...11,790 ... 51,338 ... 44,127 

1846 ... 4t,0l7 ...12,486 ... 66,503 ... 47,634 

1847 ... 46,887 ... 8,868 ... 65,255 ... 46,247 

1848 ... 37,612 ... 7,611 ... 45,123 ... 48,431 

1849 ... 43,234 ... 9,166 ... 62,400 ... 60,100 

1850 ... 39,873 ... 8,427 ... 48,300 ... 61,000 

1861 ... 62,869 ... 9,131 ... 71,600 ... 64,000 

1853 ... 66,625 ... 9,176 ... 64,700 ... 64,724 
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In Great Britain, duty on tea was 
gradually raised from 9d. per lb. in 1 787, to 
Is. a lb. in 1806. It was 2s. 2d. per lb. until 
May 1852, when 4d. per lb. was taken off, and 
further annual redactions were to be made. 
Down to the year 1834 the duty was an 
ad valorem, one of 96 per cent, on all teas sold 
under 2s. a lb., and of 100 per cent, on all 
that were sold at or above 2s., charged on the 
prices which they brought at the East India 
Company’s sales. The ad valorem, duties 
ceased on the 22nd of April 1834, and under 
the Act 3 and 4 William IV. c. 100, all tea 
imported into the U nited Kingdom for home 
consumption was charged with a customs 
duty as follows : — per lb. 

Bohea Is. 6rf, 

Congou, twankay, hyson skin, orange 

pekoe and camnoi 2 2 

Souchong, flowery pekoe, hyson, 
young hyson, gunpowder, im- 
perial, and other teas not enume- 
rated ... - ... ••• 3 0 

III 1836, the uniform duty of 2s. Id. per 
lb. on all de.‘!criptions of tea was imposed, 
which, with the additional 5 per cent, imposed 
in 1840, made the total duty levied per lb. 
2s. 2d. and a fraction. 

The average cost of tea in China at 
the ship’s side is lOi/. per pound, but 
it is confidently asserted that it could be 
produced in many parts of America at 5d. 
the pound. The great cost in China is owing 
to the expensive transportation, the cultivation 
of the fuel used, the absence of all economy 
of machinery, (be. Tt is only by adulteratibu 
that tea is sold hi China as cheap as lOif. In 
Amesica the heating and rolling of the leaves 
(one half of the labor) could be done by the 
simplest machinery, fuel could be economised 
by flues, &c. The llussian teas brought by 
caravans, are the most expensive and best 
teas used in Europe. The Chinese themselves 
pay 7i dollars per pound for the “ Yen 
Ponchong” teas. Full chests were exhibited 
in 1851 % Mr. Ripley of various Pekoe teas, 
some of which fetch 50s. per lb. in the China 
market ; whilst 7s. is the very highest price 
any of the sort will fetch in England, and this 
only as a fancy article. The plain and orange- 
scented Pekoes now fetch little in Great Bri- 
tain, but all caravan teas are purchased by the 
wealthier Russian families. The finest, however, 
never leave China, being bought up by the 
Mandarins : for though the transit expenses add 
5s. to 4s. per lb. to the value when sold in Rus- 
sia, the highest market price in St. Petersburg 
is always under 50s. Among these scented teas 
are various caper teas flavoured withChloranthui 
flowers and the buds of some speciea of plants 
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Mon^^g to the orsoge tribe, M^pioUa ftisea- 
ta, Olea flowers, Ac. The Cong Souchong, or 
Ning'Vuung teas, are chiefly purchased for the 
American market. Oolong tea is the favour- 
ite drink in Calcutta, though less prized in 
England, iis delicate flavor being injured by 
the length of the voyage. For delicacy, no 
teas approach those usually called ‘‘ Manda- 
rin teas," which being slightly fired and rather 
damp when in the fittest state for use, will 
bear neither transport nor keeping. They are 
in great demand among the wealthy Chinese, 
and average 20*. per lb. in the native market. 

The consumption of tea in the United 
Kingdom inay now be fairly taken at 
fifty-four million pounds yearly, and sold 
at an average price to the consnmer of 
4«. 6d. per pound. The money expended 
for tea is upwards of twelve millions sterling. 
The populatitm of the Chinese provinces, as 
quoted by Dr. Morrison from an official census 
token in 1825, was 352.866,012, and we may 
fairly conclude that during the last twenty- 
eight years this population has extensively 
increased. If we multiply the population of 
China by four, we have — lbs. 

Consumption of tea in China 1,411,464,048 

Export to Great Britain and 
Ireland for the year ending 
June 30, 1831 ... ••• 64,020,000 

Export to United States do 28,760,800 

Exported to Holland, returned 
at 2,000,000 in “Davis’s 
China.” 3,000,000 

Inland trade to Russia ... 15,000,000 

Export to Hamburg, Bremen, 

Denmark, Sweden, Ac., seven 

cargoes, about ... ... 3,000,000 

Export to Sydney and Austral- 
asian Colonies, at le»8t ... 6,000,000 


The cost io other places, say 

23,000,000 1,250,000 

Russia, 15,000,000 730,000 


Total... £6,650,000 

In China, tea is grown over an immense 
region, in small farms, or rather gardens, 
no farm producing more than 600 chests. 
The tea merchant goes himself, or sends 
his agents to all the small towns, villages, 
and temples in the district, to purchase 
tea from the priests and small fanners ; 
the large merchant, into whose bands the 
tea thus comes, has to refire it and pack it 
for the foreign market. This refiling is the 
only additional process of manufacture for the 
foreign market Mr. Fortune states that the 
small farmer and manipulator is not overpaid, 
but that great profits are received by the 
middlemen. 

Thun berg informs us that the tea-plant 
grows plentifully in Japan, both in a wild and 
cultivated state, and Dr. Wallichsays that 
it is found in Cochin China. 1 have met with 
it, says Fortune, in cultivation in China, from 
Canton in the south up to the 31st degree of 
north latitude ; and Mr. Reeves says it is 
found in the province of Sham-tang, near the 
city of Sang-cbow-foo, in latitude 36e 30* 
north. The principal tea districts of China, 
however, and those which supply the greater 
portion of the teas exported to Europe and 
America, lie between the 25th and 31st de- 
grees of north latitude, and the best districts 
are those between 27** and 31<*. 

Ksempfer says it is cultivated in Japan 
as far north as 45 degrees. It seems to 
succeed best on the sides of mountains, 
among sandstone, schistus, and granite. 

The green-tea shrub is cultivated very ex- 
tensively in the interior of the island of Chu- 


Export to Spain and France, 

four cargoes ... ... 2,000,000 

Total lbs. 1,533,244,848 

The above is exclusive of the heavy export- 
ation in Chinese vessels to all parts of the 
east where Chinese emigrants are settled, such 
as Tonquin, Cochin China, Cambodia, Siam, 
the Philippines, Borneo, and the various set- 
tiements within the Straits of Malacca. In 
comparison with snch an enormous quantity, 
the 64 million lbs. consumed in the United 
Kingdom sink into insignificance. 

The cost of tea to America, at 
the ship’s side in China, say 
29,000,000 lbs., at an average 

of Is. per lb, would be 

oost to England, 64,000,000, 

at the same price 
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Mr. Boyer, director of the museum at Fort 
Louis, Mauritius, succeeded in rearing 40,000 
tea-trees, and expressed an opinion that if the 
island of Bourbon would give itself up to the 
cultivation,it might easily supply France with 
all the tea she requires ; but in saying this he 
seems to have overlooked the need for many 
hands to pick the leaves and the expense of 
manufacture. The culture has also been tried 
on a small scale in St. Helena and the Cape 
Colony. The cultivation of the tea-tree might 
be tried with probability of snccess in Natal 
in South Africa. The plant grows in every 
soil, even the most ungrateful ; resiete the 
hurricanes, and requires little care. The 
picking of the leaves, like the pods of ootUm, 
is performed by women, children, end the in- 
firm, without much expense. 


£. 

1.450.000 

3.200.000 

T 
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Cochin Chinn tfta is considered iDferior to 
that of Chios, being less strong and pleasant 
in iavour. « 

An inferior sort of tea, with a leaf twice or 
tfari'oe as large as that of Bohea, grows wild 
in the hilly parts of Quang-si, and is sold at 
fro;:i 12s. 6ti. to 4C#. the picul of 133 lbs. 

7n Java, the Dutch have devoted much 
attention to tea cultivation, and the planta- 
tions are in fine order. Nearly a million lbs. 
of tea were shipped thence in 1848 ; bat the 
tea is said to be of inferior quality, and grown 
and manufactured at considerable expense. 

Japan produces both black and green tea. 
The black tea is very bad. The Japanene 
teS'tree is an evergreen, growing in the most 
sterile places to the height of abunt six feet- 
It is described by Kaempfer as having leaves 
like the cherry, with a flower like the wild rose; 
when fresh the leaves have no smell, but a 
very astringent taste. Tea grows in all the 
southern provinces of Japan, but the best 
green is produced in the principality of Kioto, 
where it is cultivated with great care. 

In Ceylon, Messrs. Worms attempted the 
cultivation of tea, but the island lies too far 
within the tropics to offer a cliniitte like As- 
sam, which is situate without them. 

In Penang the tea-plant has reached 
upwards of six feet in height, and in as 
healthy a state as could be desired, but the 
leaf had no flavor, aud although thousands of 
Chinese husbandmeu cultivated spices and 
other tropical productions on that island, no 
one thought it worth while to extend the cul- 
tivation of the tea-pL-int in Penang. 'I'he 
Chinese there laugh at the idea of converting 
the leaf into a beverage. 

Dr. Wallich mentions it in Cochin-China 
in N. lat. 17®, and in China in the 
southern provin.-es of Yunan and of Qung- 
tung. Mr. Reeves informed Dr. Roylo that, 
in a Chinese Herbal, tea is said to be pro- 
duced, among <otber places to the northward 
of 31®, in nine places, in Hoo-Quang, three 
jflaces in Ho-nan, one place in Shensi, and 
two places in Shantung ; one of these latter, 
and the most northward of the whole, is 
Tangchow-Foo, in 36® 30' N. lat. ; and in 
the Japan islands, which extend from 30® to 
41® of N. lat. Dr. Abel stiites having found 
it in an apparently wild state at See-chou, in 
the province of Kiang-see, about N. lat. 26®, 
where the hills were covered with pines. 
An excellent specimen in flower in the Bri* 
tish Museum, was collected by Mr. Cunning- 
ham near Ohusan, which is in 30® of N. lat., 
and where, be says, it delights in the tops of 
mountains like the pine. The note attached 
te it in the hand writing of Mr. Cunningham, 
is Thea fratex flore albo.rosaoeo summitatibne 
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[ montinm gandens uti pinns.”— f' Ueirh. Mut. 
vol, xoiii., fol., 146.^ Dr. Boyle farther in- 
forms ns that a plant was given to him at 
Suddiya, which he had reason to suppose 
was a genuine tea tree.” Lieut. Charlton 
writes, ou the 17th May 1834, that he had 
been informed three years previously of 
the tea plants growing wild near Bheesa, 
whence, indeed, he obtained three or four 
y«>ang trees, which he gave to Dr. John 
Tytler, to be planted in the Government 
Botanical Qiirdeii. On the 8th November, 
he sent to Calcutta some seeds and leaves of 
the tea trees of Assam, which were forwarded 
on the 24th December to the Government by 
the Tea Committee, who announced that “ the 
tea shrub is beyond all doubt indigenous in 
Upper Assam, being found there, through an 
extent of country of one month’s march within 
the Honourable Company's territories, from 
Suddiya and Bheesa to the Chinese frontier 
province of Yunnan, where the shrub is 
cultivated for the sake of its leaf.” So far 
back, however, 08 1826, Mr. D. Scott sent 
from Munnipore, to Mr. G. Swinton, then 
Chief Secretary to the India Government, 
specimen of the leaves of a shrub which he 
insisted was n real tea. These we find were 
first discovered by Mr. Bruce, who was then 
in command at Suddiya. He sent tea seeds 
and plants to Mr. Scott, having been previ- 
ously informed of their existence by his 
brother, the late Major Bruce ; and be subse- 
quently, in 1833, brought it to the notice of 
Capt. Jenkins. Descriptions have been pub- 
lished by these gentlemen of the several tea 
tracts which they bad at that time an oppor- 
tunity of examining. These, according to Dr. 
Wallich, were five in number, — Koojo and 
Niggroo, among the Singpho, Nndduou (Noad- 
war) and Tengrae, in the Muttnek country, and 
Gnbrno, at the foot of the Naga Hills, in the 
territories of rajah Purreiidur Singh. The last, 
DrWallichsupposed to bo connected with others 
to the southward, and with the tea plant origin- 
ally announced as existing in Munnipore, and 
this, he says, may have originated from the 
plant at Hookum, and that all may have 
“originally travelled from the frontiers of 
China,” where we know that a kind of tea is 
cultivated in the province of Yunnan. Mr. 
Bruce, in his latest account, published in 
Augtist 1639 in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, gives an account of the discovery of 
other tea tracts, which then amounted to no 
less than “ one hundred and twenty, some of 
them very extensive* both on the hills and in 
the plains.” The hills on which tea had Isip 
found by Mr. Bruce, are the Naga Hills and 
those of Qubroo and Tipum. These disoove- 
ries were not lost sight of, and the Coleutl* ' 
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Daily ITem tfitts notices the half yearly re- 
port of the Assam Tea Company The 
crop of tea which in 1855 was 588,379 lb., 
and in 1856 638,789 lb., is expected in 1857 
to reach 700,000 lb., or nearly twenty times 
as muck as the produce of the Government 
establishments in the north west in the 
fifteenth year of their existence. It thus 
has been shown to thrive equally well 
ill the vicinity of Canton, and the milder 
climate of Nankin, ns in the northern lati- 
tudes of Pekin and Japan ; embracing, there- 
fore, a distribution over twenty degrees of 
latitude. .The knowledge of this fact led to 
an inquiry in India, so long since as 1827, 
as to the practicability of introducing the cul- 
ture of the tea-plant into the northern regions 
of that vast country ; and the rOHult was an 
opinion from Dr. Boyle, that it might be 
successfully grown in the north-western 
portion of the Himalaya districts. He 
pointed out some localities particularly 
suited to the experiment in the district of 
Kurnaun, a portion of the province of Delhi, 
and situated between the 29 th and the 30th 
degrees of north latitude, to the north-west of 
Kepaul. This opinion was afterwards backed 
by the investigations of otliers, who agreed 
in the belief that there was no iiupedimont to 
the successful introduction of the tea culture 
in the Himalayan regions, beyond tho diffi- 
culty of obtaining a supply of plants, and 
some details relative to the Chinese mode of 
cultivation and curing of the article. In 1834 
Lord William Bentinck formed a committee 
with the view of adopting measures for at- 
tempting this cultivation in India ; and tlie 
first step taken was the dispatch of agents to 
the tea districts of China, whence a supply of 
seeds and plants, and much valuable informa- 
tion, was brought. Nurseries were formed in 
Calcutta, and some tea thousand plants were 
reared, the greater portion of which were dis- 
patched to Kuraaoa, though but a small frac- 
tion of them reached the Himalayas ; whilst 
a quantity was forwarded to the hill districts 
of the Madras presidency, but without any im- 
mediate commercial results. The plants 
dispatched northwards were distributed in 
several directions, and so well did they thrive, 
that in the year 1838 many of them had 
produced seed, which was at once sown, and 
thus formed fresh nurseries. In the mean- 
time the existence of the plant in a wild 
state had been ascertained in the upper 
districts of Assam, one of the north- 
eastern provinces of the Bengal presidency ; 
and inquiries having been directed to it, evi- 
dence was not long wanting to shew that the 
plant was growing in not less than a hundred 
diffeient tracts amongst the dense j angles of 
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that country. In 1837, samples of tea, pre- 
pared from the wild plants of the Assam dis- 
trict, were forwarded to Calcutta, and favour- 
ably reported on. Observations and researches 
instituted in the Assam country went to ahow 
that the district really puseessed most of the 
requisites of soil, position, altitude, and 
climate. Some valuable reports upon the 
peculiarities of this district, and the results 
of a number of experiments in the culture of 
the indigenous plants, were published at 
intervals between 1837 and 1840; and from 
these it appears that the best seasons for the 
manipulation of the tea-crop are in March, 
May, and July. Every inquiry goes to prove 
that the greatest success has been attained 
whenever the culture has been attempted on 
hilly slopes, or in the vicinity of rivers, with 
a temperature ranging from 27° to 80*^; indeed 
it appears certain thnl the latter consideration 
is of far more importance than that of soil. 
The China tea-plants introduced into Upper 
Assam by the instrumentality of the Com- 
pany’s servants have not only thriven remark- 
ably well, but attained a size and vigour 
unknown to them in their native soil. The 
first parcels of tea from these districts were 
highly approved of on their arrival in Eng- 
land, and realised enormous prices, partly 
owing, in all probability, to their novelty. 
The result of these sales, however, placed it 
beyond a doubt that the cultivation of teaconld 
be profitably carried on in that part of India ; 
and in consequence a public company, entitled 
the “ Assam Compaii}',” was formed for the 
purpose of carryiijg on the culture and manu- 
facture of British Indian tea on an extensive 
scale. The East India Company having thus 
acted the part of pioneers, handed over their 
experimental plantations and establishments 
to the new company, wiio have since greatly 
enlarged the plantations and work, and have 
succeeded in producing a tea superior to any 
imported into Great Britain from China, and 
equalled only by the fewer samples which, 
under the old Company’s system, used to be 
occasionally obtained. During the first years 
of their operations, the Assam Company en- 
countered many obstacles, arising from the dif- 
ficulty of procuring labour in sufficient quan- 
tity, from the want of skill of their first mana- 
gers, and, above all,from the extreme remote- 
ness of their property from all supervision. 
The crop in 1853 was calculated at 300,000 
lbs, which has hitherto realised fully a 
third above the China teas. The pro- 
duce of the company’s tea-crop of 1847 
realised 9,7282. nett ; that of 1848, 
12,5522.; that of 1849, 16,6282. ; that of 
1850, 18,1532 . ; and that of 1851, 22,1512. 
The nett average price per pound in tiiose 
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jam was, for 1847, 1«. 4<f- ; 1648, !«• SliV^- ; , 
1849, U 6-^<f. ; 18S0, Is. ; and 1851> 
1 «. B^d. 

In the Himalayan districts the labours of ! 
the tea experimentalists have been equally : 
•accessful with those carried on in the more 
easterly province of Assam. About the year 
1842, the aid of some of the Chinese 
cultivators, who had been introduced on the 
Assamese plantations, was obtained for tea- 
farms in the Kumaon district of the Hima- 
layan country ; and by their instrumentality 
a quantity of black tea was produced and dis- 
patched to Calcutta, whence it was shipped 
to Great Britain, and pronounced superior in 
strength and flavour to the generality of Sou- 
chongs. By the end of the year 1844 these 
experimental plantations contained upwards of 
a hundred thousand plants ; and two years 
later covered nearly two hundred acres at 
various altlrudes, varying from 2500 to 6500 
feet above the sea-level. In the year 1 848 
this cultivation was still further extended, 
reaching to an extent of 1000 acres, not in 
one immediate neighbourhood, but stretcliing 
through many miles of country, and in some 
parts reaching the recently acquired Rikh 
territories on the north-west frontier. So 
deeply impressed was the local government 
with the importance of this new branch of 
industry, that a grant of ten thousand 
pounds sterling a year was voted to car- 
ry out the experiment until it should, as 
in Assam, be taken up by private enterprise. 
In 1850, the East India Company, determined 
to lose no opportunity of fully testing the 
value of this cultivation, dispatched Mr. 
Fortune to China to glean all possible infor- 
mation regarding the tea-plant, its natural 
history, and the manipulation of its leaves ; 
and, if possible, to bring away from the Chi- 
nese dominions a fresh supply of plants and 
seed of the beet varieties, as also some expe- 
rienced cultivators and work-people. In nil 
these objects their agent was singularly for- 
tunate, and he returned to India with 
a supply of all that was desired ; in plants, 
seed, work-people, and, better still, in accu- 
rate data regarding the various processes of 
the euitivation and manufacture of this article. 
The number of acres in cultivation by the 
Aiiam Company, in 1849, was about 12,000 : 
1,010 chests of the produce were sold in 
London on the 13th of March 1850, at a 
gross average of It. ll^d. per lb. The 
produce of 1847, sold in England, was 141,277 
lbs,, at a gross average of 1<. Sd per lb. : 
that of 1848 was 176,149 lbs., which sold at 
the average of It. B^d. The exact amounts 
detained for the company’s tea in the five 
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years, ending with 1851, will ^be seen from 
the following figures : — 

Nvtt produce, Ids. Average price. £. 

1847 ... 144,164 at per lb.... U. 7d. ll.StS 

1848 ... 182,953 1«. Sid. 15,486 

I 1849 ... 216,000 „ ... I*. Old. 19.S59 

I 1850 ... 258,427 „ ... le. Sid. 18,163 

1851 ... 271.427 „ ... U. S^d. 22,152 

1 852estme.280,000 

This exhibits a progressive increase in the 
aggregate value of the company’s produce, 
also a rise in the value of the tea, 157,942 
lbs. having been sold at the high average 
price of Is. Il^d. Of Assam tea, the sales 
in the London market in 1851 amounted to 
2,200 packages against 1,900 packages in 
1850, and all were freely taken (on account 
of their great strength) at very full prices. 

Kumaon. — Seventy-six packages ofEumaon 
tea, both black and green, grown by the East 
India Company in tlie Himalayas as an ex- 
periment, were, in 1851, al8<> brought to sale. 
Tliey were teas of high quality ; but being of 
the light flavored class, and not duly esteemed 
in the English market, they realised only about 
their relative value ns compared withCliina teas 
of similar grade. The Souchong and Puuchong 
sold at Is. to 1*. ; the Hyson, Im- 

perial, and Gunpowder realised Is. 7fd. to 2s. 

6U 

Punjab. — In the British portion of the 
Punjab, it was at first resolved to expend 
£10,000 a year on the cultivation of the 
tea plant on the banks of the Beas, as 
well as at Anarkullee, and Kotghur in the 
Simla jurisdiction. Beyond the Beas is a 
series of valleys on the Noonpoor, viz. 
the Palklun, Kangra, Rillo, «hc., from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
separated from each other by small ranges of 
hills. The valleys are from three to four 
miles in breadth, and from sixty to seventy 
in length : tliey are sheltered on the north 
by high inoniitains. 

On •plnckiny the leaves . — This very impor- 
tant part of the business of tea cultivation 
requires to be carefully studied, for it is 
ea.sy to render a plant untiealtliy, or to destroy 
it altogether, by continually depriving it of its 
leaves. For the first two or three years, the 
leading shoots only should be topped, in 
order to jorm the plants and n>ake them bushy. 
If too many leaves are annually taken from 
them, they will soon become sickly, stunted in 
appearance, and covered with dead branches. 
In China every child seems to possess intui- 
tively the knowledge necessary to enable it to 
pluck leaves in the right way, and hence in 
that country the proper leaves only are taken, 
and the plants are rarely injured by ov^- 
plucking. The object the Chinese have in 
view is to obtun m large a quantify otteavais 
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M the boshes are capable of yielding, not in 
any given year, bat daring the period of their 
existence ; and althoagh not vegetable pby* 
siologists, no one knows better than the 
Chinese that the way to accomplish this 
is by allowing the bushes to become fully 
devrioped, and to keep them in high healtii 
and vigour. The natives of India, at pre- 
sent, seem to have no idea of the impor- 
tance of this principle, and onnsequently 
they do much harm to the bashes by over 
plucking and by plucking in the wrong way. 
Instead of nipping off the upper part of the 
young shoot with its leaves, as the Chinese 
do, they strip the leaves from it and leave the 
bare sterna These bare stems generally die 
down to the nearest leaves, and then the plants 
get covered with dead stems and present a 
sickly appearance. Besides the injury this 
system inflicts on the plants, a great loss is 
sustained at the same time. About an inch 
and a half, and some times more, of the tup 
of the young shoots is soft »ud succulent, and 
makes just as good tea as the leaves them- 
selves. The Chinese know this well, and 
heiioe they always nip off this portion with 
the leaves. — Fortune iath October 1856. lie 
port in No. 23 Selections // oni the Report 0 / 
the Government of India. 

Tea plants : — The plant in cultivation 
about Canton, from which the Canton teas 
are made, is known to botanists as the 
Thea bohea, while the more northern variety, 
found in the green tea country, has been call- 
ed Thea viridis. The first appears to have 
been so named upon the supposition that all 
the black teas of the Bohea mountains were 
obtained from this species, and the second 
was called T. viridis because it furnished the 
green teas of commerce. These names seem 
to have misled the public, and hence many 
persons, until a few years back, firmly believ- 
ed that blacktea could be made only from Thea 
bohea, and green tea only from Thea viridis. 
In Fortune’s ‘‘Wanderiugs in China,” publish- 
ed in 1846, he made some observations up- 
on the plants from which tea is made 
in different parts of China ; while he acknow- 
ledged that the Canton plant, known to bo- 
tanists as Thea bohea, appeared distinct from 
the more northern one called Thea viridis, he 
endeavoured to show that both black and 
green teas could be made from either, aud that 
the difference in the appearance of these teas, 
in 80 far as colour was concerned, depended 
upon manipulation, and upon that only. In 
proof of this he remarked that the black tea 
plant found by him near Foo-chow-foo, at no 
.great distance from the Bohea hillfi^ appeared 
identical with the green tea plant of Che-U* 
ang. It ienow well known that the fine Muning 


dietricte near the Foyang Lake, whieh are 
duly rising in importanee 00 account of the 
superior character of their black teas, former- 
ly produced nothing else but green teas. At 
Canton green and black teas are made from 
the Thea bohea at the pleasure of the manu- 
facturer, and according to demand. 

treparaiion When the leaves 

are brought in from the plantations they art 
spread out thinly on fiat bamboo trays, in order 
to dry off any snperfluous moisture. They re- 
main for a very short time exposed in this man- 
ner,generally froro one to two hours ; this, how- 
ever, depends much upon the state of the wea- 
ther. In the meantime the roasting-pans have 
been heated with a brisk wood fire. A por- 
tion of leaves »re now thrown into each pan 
and rapidly moved about and shaken up with 
both hands. They are immediately affected 
by the heat, begin to make a crackling noise 
aud become quite moist and flaccid, while at 
the same time they give out a considerable 
portion of vapour. They remain in this state 
for four or five minutes, and are then drawn 
quickly out and placed upon the rolling table. 
The rolling process now commences, ^veral 
men take their stations at the rolling table 
and divide the leaves amongst them. Each 
takes as many as he can press with bis hands, 
and makes them up in the form of a balk 
This is rolled upon the rattan worked table, 
and greatly compressed, the object being to 
get rid of a portion of the sap and moisture, 
and at tlie same time to twist the leaves. 
These balls of leaves are frequently shaken 
out and passed from band to hand until they 
reach the head workman, who examines 
them CHrefully to see if they have taken the 
requisite twist. When he is satisfied of this 
the leaves are removed from the rolling table 
and shaken out upon flat trays, until the re- 
maining portions have undergone the same 
process. In iio case are they allowed to lie 
long in this state, and sometimes they are 
taken at once to the roastiug-pan. Having 
been thrown again into the pan, a slow and 
steady charcoal fire is kept up, and the leaves 
are kept in rapid motion by the hands of 
the workmen. Sometimes they are thrown up- 
on the rattan table aud rolled a second time. 
In about an hour or an hour and a half the 
leaves are well dried and their colour has be- 
come fixed, that is, there is no longer any 
danger of their becoming black. They are 
of a dullish green colour, bat become brighter 
afterwards. This does not allude to tear 
which mre coloured artificially. The most parti- 
cular part of the operation has now been ^ishr 
ed, and the tea may be put aside nutil a larger 
quantity has been ma^. The second part ed 
the process consists in wwnowiDg and nnnffni 
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the tea through sieves of different sizes, in 
order to get rid of the dnst and other impuri- 
ties, and to divide tiie tea into the different 
kinds known as twankey, hyson skin, hyson, 
young li.rson, gunpowder, &c. During this pro- 
cess it is refired, the coarse kinds once, and 
the finer sorts three or four times. By tliis 
time the colour hits come out mure fully, and 
the leaves of the finer kinds are of a dull bluish 
green. It will be observed, then, with refer- 
ence to green tea — I st, that the leaves are 
roHSted almost immediately after they are 
gathered ; and 2ud, that they are dried off 
quickly after the rolling process. 

Blojok tw . — When the leaves are brought 
in from the plantations they are spread out 
upon large bamboo mats or trays, and are 
allowed to lie in this state for a considerable 
time. If they are brought in at night they 
lie until next morning. The leaves are next 
gathered up by the workmen with both hands, 
thrown into the air and allowed to separate 
and fall down again. Ttiey are tossed about 
in this manner, and slightly beat or patted 
with tlie hands fur a considerable space of time. 
At lengtii, when they become soft and flaccid, 
they are throwu in heaps and allowed to lie 
in this state for about an hour or perhaps a 
little longer. When examined at the end of 
this time, they appear to have undergone a 
slight change in colour, are soft and moist, and 
emit a fragrant smell. The next part of the 
process is exactly the same as in theraauipula- 
tion of green tea. The leaves are thrown into 
an iron pan, where they are roasted for about 
five minutes and then rolled upon the rattan 
table. After being rolled, the leaves are 
shaken out, thinly, on sieves, and exposed 
to the air out of doors. A framework fur this 
purpo.«e, made of bamboo, is generally seen in 
front of all the cottages amongst the tea-hills. 
The leaves are allowed to remain in tliis con- 
dition for about three hours : during this time 
the workmen are employed in going over the 
sieves in rotation, turning the leaves and sepa- 
rating them from each other. A fine dry day, 
when the sun is not too bright, seems to be 
preferred fur this part of the operation. The 
leaves, having now lost a large portion of 
their moisture, and having become reduc- 
ed considerably in size, are removed into 
the factory. They are put a second time into 
the roasting-pau for three or four minutesi and 
taken out and rolled as before. The charcoal 
fires are now got ready. A tubular bas- 
ket, narrow at the middle and wide at 
both ends, is placed over the fire. A 
sieve is dropped into this tube and covered 
with leaves, which are shaken on it to about an 
inch in thickness. After five or six minutes, 
daring which time they ore carefully watched. 


they are removed from the fire and rolled a 
third time. As the balls of leaves come 
from the haod of the roller, they are placed 
in a heap until the whole have been rolled. 
They are again shaken on the sieves as 
before and set over the fire for a little while 
longer. Sometimes the laat operation, namely, 
heating and rolling, is repeated a fourth time : 
the leaves liave now assumed their dork 
colour. When the whole has been gone 
over in this manner, it is then placed thickly 
in the baskets which are again set over 
the charcoal fire. The workman now makes 
a hole with his band through the centre 
of the leaves, in order to allow vent to any 
smoke or vapour which may rise from the 
charcoal, as well as to let the beat up, and 
then covers the whole over with a flat basket. 
Previous to this the heat has been greatly 
reduced by the fires being covered up. The 
tea now remains over the slow charcoal fire 
until it is perfectly dry ; it is, however, care- 
fully watched by the manufikcturer, who every 
now and then stirs it up with his hands, so 
that the whole may be equally heated. The 
black colour is now fairly brought out, but 
afterwards improves in appearance : the after 
processes, such as sifting, picking, and refir- 
ing, are carried on at the convenience cf the 
workman. It will be remarked, therefore, 
with reference to the leaves which are to 
be converted into black tea,— 1st, that 
they are allowed to lie for some time spread 
out in the factory after being gathered and 
before they are roasted ; 2d, that they are 
tos.sed about until they become soft and flaccid, 
and then left in heaps, and that this also is 
done before they are roasted ; 3d, that after 
being roasted for a few minutes and rolled, 
they are exposed for some hours to the air in 
a soft and nioiat state ; and 4th, that tliey are 
at last dried slowly over charcoal fires. Tlio 
differences in the processes of manufacture of 
black and green teas are therefore must marked, 
and fully account for the difference in colour, 
as well as for the effect produced on some 
constitutions by green tea, such as nervous 
irritability, sleeplessness, &c. ns shown in 
observations made by Mr. Warrington, 
of Apothecaries’ Flail . — balli Cultivation and 
Manufacture of Tea. Fortune^ Tea Bit- 
triets, p. 281. 

Itaw tea leavet, just as they are plucked 
from the bushes, and unmanufactured, are ez* 
posed for sale in the markets of China. They 
are sold at from three farthings to five farthings 
a pound; and as it takes about four pounds of 
raw leaves to make one pound of tea, it follows 
that the price paid is at the rate of three- 
pence to fivepenee a pound, but to this must 
be added the expense of manipulation. In this 
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manner the inhabitants of large towns in China 
who have no tes'&rms of tbeirown can bay the 
raw leaves in the market and manufacture the 
beverage for themselves and in their own 

Tea, Caper . — This description of tea is 
produced near a place called Taishan, in 
the Canton province, a few miles in- 
land from the city. Here it undergoes only 
the first process of manipulation ; that is, it 
is fired, rolled, and dried, and the colour fixed, 
but nothing further is done to it. It is then 
packed up in mat-bags or baskets and sent 
down to Canton to be made up in the approved 
manner, and scented for exportation. On exa- 
mining this tea at Canton, it has a very rough 
appearance, and in the state in which it was, 
seems unsuited for the foreign markets. The 
workmen in remaking it go to work in the 
following manner : A convenient quantity, 
about twenty or thirty pound.s, is thrown 
into the drying-pan, which had been heat- 
ed for the operation. Here it is sprin- 
kled with a basinful of water, and rapidly 
turned over with the hands of the workman. 
The dry leaves immediately imbibe the 
moisture and become soft and pliable. This 
softening process prevents them from break- 
ing down into dust, and fits them also to 
take any form which is considered desirable 
by the manipulator. The water nsed on tite 
occasion stands in a large basin adjoining the 
drying-pans and has a yellow dirty appearance, 
which Mr. Fortune was rather at a loss to ac- 
count for. At first sight he thought it was mixed 
with some ingredient which was intended to 
give a peculiar tint or colour to the tea, but 
on inquiry it turned out that his conjecture 
was wrung. Our guide, on being appealed to 
for information <m the subject, coolly inform- 
ed os that “there was nothing in the water, 
it was quite clean, but that the workmen were 
in the habit of washing their hands in it !” As 
soon as the leaves had become softened by the 
moisture and heat in the pan, they were taken 
out and put into a strong canvas bag, and 
twisted firmly into a round form, resembling 
a football. This bag was then thrown down 
on the floor, which had been covered with a 
mat, and a man jumped upon it with both 
feet, supporting himself at the same time by 
laying hold of a bamboo pole, which had been 
erected in a horizontal position for the pur- 
pose, The heel, sole, and toes of his feet were 
now kept in perpetual motion, in taming and 
twisUng the ball while the weight of his body 
compressed it gradnally into a smaller size. 
As the bulk of the ball is thus reduced by pres- 
sure, the canvas slackens, and it is necessary 
for the workman from time to time td jump 
off it and tighten its mouth by giving it on 
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extra twist with his hands. The balls by this 
process of rolling and twisting, become at last 
very hard and solid, and are then thrown on 
one side, and allowed to be in this state for 
several hours : if this work has been done in 
tlie evening, they remain all night. By this 
system of pressing, twisting, and rolling, the 
greater portion of the moist leaves take a 
circular form, which goes on to perfection 
during the subsequent drying which the leaves 
have, of course, to undergo, and ends in the 
production of the round shot-like appearance 
by which this kind of tea is known. It is a 
most curious sight to a stranger who sees the 
mode of making this tea for the first time. A 
whole row of tlieso men, nearly naked when 
the weatlier is warm, each with a large ball 
under bis feet, wbicb be is twisting and rolling 
with all his might, is so nnexpected a sight in 
tea-making. The best kind of caper takes the 
round form naturally during the manufacture 
of souchong or congou, but only a very small 
qnaiitity, about five per cent, could be pro- 
cured in this way. By far the greatest por- 
tion of the caper exported is manufactured in 
the manner just de^cribed. But there is an- 
other mode of making caper which is scarcely as 
legitimate as the former. In one corner of the 
factory he observed a quantity of tea exceed* 
ingly coarse in quality, in fact the refuse of 
that which he had been examining. All the 
art of the manipulator, in so far as heating 
and pressing and rolling in the UMial way, was 
not equal to make a good-looking “ caper’' out 
of this. The leaves vrere too old, too largo 
and coarse in their present state. But although 
there might be some difficulty even to a 
Chinese in making small leaves into large ones, 
there was none whatever in making large 
leaves small, and their mode of doing tliis was 
as follows. These coarse leaves were first of 
all heated and moistened as the others had 
been, in order to make them soft and pliable. 
They were then thrown into square boxes and 
chopped up for sometime until the size of the 
leaves was reduced. When this was accom- 
plished to the satisfaction of the operator, they 
were then made into nice-looking round 
“ caper” suitable for the market. The origin of 
the name this tea bears is no doubt from its 
resemblance in form to the flower buds of the 
caper-bush of the south of Europe, and yet it is 
rather a curious coincidence that the greater 
part of caper tea finds its market in the Cape 
of Good Hope. His Chinese guide informed 
him with a peculiar grin on his countenance, 
that when there is a large demand for green 
tens, caper is converted into imperial and gun- 
powder by dyeing it with prussian blue and 
gypsum. The “ orange pekon ’ of eommeiee, 
which is produced in the same district as the 
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ckpwr, is somewhat like congou in make but 
the leaf is much more wiry and twisted, and 
is of a lighter complexion. The infusion pro- 
duced by this tea has a yellow or orange tint, 
and hence the name of orange pekoe which it 
bears. Like hyson pekou amongst green teas 
this is made from the young leaves soon after 
they unfold themselves in spring, and hence 
many of the leaves are covered with white 
hairs which are formed at this season of the 
year. These baity leaves are called pekoe ends 
by the trade. A large quantity of this tea is 
gathered and dried by itself, while another 
portion is taken out of that of which the 
** capei^' is ultimately made.” 

BlarJe Tea . — During the days of the East 
India Ciumpaiiy’s Charter all the best black 
teas were produced in the province of Fokien. 
The towns of Tsin-tsun and Tsong-gan in the 
vicinity of the far-famed Woo-e hills were 
then the chief marts for the best black teas 
exported by the Company. At that period 
the districts about Ning-cliow, in the Kiangse 
province, were known only for their green teas. 
Now, however, and for many years past, al- 
thonch the Fukien black teas are, and have 
been, largely exported, those produced in the 
Ning-eliou districts have risen in the pub- 
lic estimation, and generally fetch very 
high prices in the English market. If there 
be any one now who still clings to the old idea 
that green teas can be made only from the 
plant called Thea viridis, and black ones only 
from Thea bohea, he will find a difficulty in 
giving credit to the account of the manner in 
which the Ning-chou districts have changed 
their green teas into black. Many years 
ago a spirited Chinese merchant, who no 
doubt saw well enough that black and 
green teas could be made easily enough 
from the same plant, had a crop of black 
teas made in the Ning-chow district and 
brought to Canton for sale. This tea was 
highly approved of by the foreign merchants 
at that port, and was bought by the 
great honse of Messrs. Dent and Company 
and sent to England. When it got home it 
found a ready sale in the market, and at 
once established itself as a black tea of the 
first class. Year by year after this the demand 
for this tea steadily increased and was as re> 
gularly supplied by the Chinese. At the 
present time the Nlng-obow districts produc- 
ed black teas only, while in former days they 
produced only green. If proof were wanting, 
tills would appear sufficient to show that 
black or greeu teas can be made from any 
variety of the tea plant, and that the change 
of colour in the manufactured article depends 
entirely npon the mode of the manipulation. 
Srkk tea of sample of this on- 
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rioos product was shown by the East India 
Company in 1851. It is formed of the re« 
fuse tea-leaves and sweepings of the granaries, 
damped and pressed into a mould, generally 
with a little bullock’s blond. The finer sorts 
are friable masses, and are packed in papers ; 
the coarser sewn up in sheep’s skin. Jn this 
form it is an article of commerce throtighont 
Central and Northern Asia and the Hirna* 
layan provinces ; and is consumed by Mongols, 
Tartars, and Tibetans, churned with milk, salt, 
batter,and boiling water, more as a soup than 
as tea proper. Certun quantities are forced 
upon the acceptance of the western tribu- 
taries of the Chinese Empire in payment for 
the support of troops, &c. ; and is hence, from 
its ciinvenieut size and form, brought into 
circulation as a coin, over an area greater 
than that of Europe. 

Tea ; the varieties manujactured . — Sir John 
Francis Davis, in bis work, “ The Chinese,” 
says tea has always held a principal place 
in oiir intercourse with China, and that the 
fineness and dearness of tea are deter- 
mined by the tenderness and smallness of 
the leaf when picked. The varions de- 
scriptions of the black diminish in quality 
and value as they are gathered later 
in the season, until they reach the lowest 
kind, called by us Bohea, and by the Chinese 
(Ta-cha) ‘ large tea’ on account of the matu- 
rity and size of the leaves. The early leaf 
buds in spring, being covered with a white 
silky down, are gathered to make pekoe, 
which is a corruption of the Canton name 
Fak-ho ‘ white down.’ A few days’ longer 
growth produce what is here styled ‘ black 
leaved pekoe.’ The more fiesby and matured 
leaves constitute souchong ; as they grow 
larger and coarser they form congou; and 
the last and latest picking is bohea. Tea-farm- 
ers, who are small proprietora or cultivators, 
give the tea a rough preparation, and then 
take it to the contractors, whose business it is 
to adapt its farther preparation to the exist- 
ing nature of the demand. The different kinds 
of tea may be considered in the ascending 
scale of their value. 

1. Bohea, which in England is the name 
of a quality, is io China the name of 
a district where various kinds of black 
tea are produced. The coarse leaf brought 
under that name to Great Britain is dis- 
tinguished by coniaining a larger pro- 
portion of the woody fibre than other teas ; 
its infusion is of a darker colour, and as it 
has been more subjected to the action of fire, 
it keeps a longer time without beeomiag 
miist^ ^sn the finer sorts. Two kinds 
bohea are brought from China : the lowest of 
these is aaaurafsetnred on the spot, and there- 
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fore oaUed " Canton Bohea/’ being a mlztdre 
of refuse Congon with a coarse tea called Wo- 
ping, the growth of the province. The better 
kind of Bohea conies from the district of that 
name in Fokein, and, having been of late es* 
teemed equally with the lower Congou teas, 
has been packed in the same square chest, 
while the old Bohea package is of an oblong 
shape. 

2. Congon, the next higher kind, is nam- 
ed from a corruption of tlie Chinese Koong- 
foo, ‘labour or assiduity.’ It formed for many 
years the bulk of the East India Company’s 
cargoes ; but the quality gradually fell off, in 
consequence of the partial abandonment of 
the old system of an annual contract, by 
which tlie Chinese merchants were assured 
of a remunerating price for the better sorts. 
The consumption of Bohea in Great Britain 
has of late years increased, to the diminution 
of Congou, and the standard of the latter has 
been considerably lowered. A particular va- 
riety, called Campoi, is so called from a cor- 
ruption of the general name Kiew-peo, ' Selec- 
tion — choice; ’ but it has ceased to be prised 
in Great Britain, from absence of strength, a 
oharacteristic which is stated to be generally 
esteemed beyond delicacy of flavour. 

3. Souchong (Seaou-choong, ' small, or 
scarce sort’) is the finest of the stronger black 
teas, with a leaf tfaht is generally entire and 
curly, but more young than in coarser kinds. 
What is called ‘ Padre Souchong’ is packed 
ill separate paper bundles, of about half a 
pound each, and is so fine as to be used al- 
most exclusively for presents. The probabi- 
lity is that its use in that way by the Catho- 
lic missionaries first gave rise to the name. 
The finest kinds of Souchong are sometimes 
scented with the flowers of the Chloranthns 
inconspicnus, and Gardenia florida ; and 
they cannot be obtained even among the 
Chinese except at high prices. A highly 
crisped and curled leaf called Sonchi, has late- 
ly grown into disrepute and been much dis- 
used, in consequence of being often found to 
contain a ferruginous dust, which was proba- 
bly not intended as a fraud, but arose from 
the nature of the ground, where the tea ha 
been carelessly and dirtily packed. 

4. Pekoe being composed mainly of the 
young spring-buds, the gathering of these 
must, of course, be injurious in some degree 
to the future produce of the shrub, and this 
description of tea is accordingly both dear and 
small in quantity. With a view to preserving 
fineness of flavour, the application of heat is 
very limited in drying the leaves, and hence 
it is, that Pekoe is more liable to injury from 
keeping than any other sort of tea. There is 
A species of Pekoe made in the Green tea 
oountrv from the vouns buds in like manner 


vnth the blaek kind ; but it is so little fired 
that the least damp spoils it ; and fot this 
reason, as well as on account »f its scarcity 
and high price, the Hysmi-pekoe, as some 
call it, has never been broi^bt to Ei^land. 
The mandarins send it in very small canisters 
to each other, or to their friends, as presents, 
under the name of Loongtsing, which is pro- 
bably the name of the district where the tea 
is made. 

Green teas may generally be divided into 
five denominations, which are — 1. Twankay ; 
2. Hyson-skin ; 3. Hyson ; 4. Gunpowder ; 
5. young Hyson. Twankay tea has always 
formed the bulk of the green teas import- 
ed into England, being used by the retailers 
to mix with the finer kinds. The leaf is 
older and not so much twisted and rolled as in 
the dearer descriptions : there is altogether 
less care and trouble bestowed on its prepara- 
tion. It is, in fact, the Bohea of green teas ; 
and the quantity of it brought to England 
I has fully equalled three-fourths of the whole 
importation of green. Hysoii skin is so named 
from the original Chinese tenn, in which con- 
nection the skiu means the refuse or inferior 
portion of anything ; in allusion, perhaps, to 
the bide of an animal or the rind of fruit. 
In prepiiring the fine tea called Hyson 
all those leaves that are of a coarser yellow 
and less twisted or rolled appearance are set 
apart and sold as the refuse or skin tea at a 
much inferior price. The whole quantity, 
therefore, depends on, and bears a proportion 
tOf the whole quantity of Hyson manufactur- 
ed , but seldom exceeds two or three thousand 
chests in all. The word Hyson is corrupted 
from the Chinese name which signifies flour- 
ishing spring, this fine sort of tea being of 
course gathered in the early part of the season. 
— Fortune's Wanderings, pages 219, 220, 221 
and 222. 

Mr. Williams, writing on the tea plant, 
says its botanical affinities ally it to the 
GAnellia, and both have the same name among 
^e Chinese ; botanists call it Tbea, and it is 
still a matter of dispute whether the different 
sorts are distinct species or mere varieties. 
Mr. Fortune found them growing together, 
and Loureiro, a medical missionary in China, 
regards all the varieties as ascribable to these 
causes, though De Candolle divides them into 
three species, Thea bohea, Tbea viridis, and 
Tbea cochinsinensis. The plant is from three 
to six feet high, and usually presents a dense 
mass of foliage on an infinite number of small 
twigs, a result of the practice of cutting it 
down. In Assam, where it has been found 
wild, it reaches the height of thirty feet. The 
leaf is a dark green color, of an oblong oval 
shape, and the flowers are white, inodorous, 
and sinsle : the seeds are like hazel-nuts in 
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tiM and eolonr, tbraa of tftam being inoloied bricks, and tboronghly drying it in that 
in a hard bosk, and so oily as to corrupt soon shape to carry in their wanderings. The 
after ripening ; this oil is rather acrid and poorer natives substitute the leaves of a spe> 
bitter, but is useful for various purposes. cies of Rhamnus or Fallopia, which they dry ; 

The Chinese names given to the various Camellia leaves are perhaps mixed with it, but 
sorts of tea, the produce of these varieties, are probably to no great extent. The refuse of 
derived for the moat part from their appear- Packing bouses is sold to the poor at a low 
ance or place of growth ) the names of many rate.— Williamt Meddle Kingdom^ Vol, II, 

of the best kinds are not commonly known P* , 

abroad. Bobea is the name of the M'^u-i hills Manufacture.— The questions have been 

(or Bu-i as the people on the spot call them), discussed whether black or green teas 

where the tea is grown, and not a term for a “■r* made from the same plant, and whether 
particular sort among the Chinese, though it f^ey can be made from each other. Chinese 
is applied to a veiy poor kind of black tea at account ascribes the difference in the color of 
Canton j Sunglo is likewise a general term hlack and green tea wholly to the mode of 
for the green teas produced on the hills in preparation; green tea is oared more rapidly 
Kiangsu. The names of the principal varie- the fire than the black, and^ not dried in 
ties of black tea are as follows : Pecco, “ white baskets afterwards ; but throwing the leaf 
hairs,” so called from the whitish down on the |*^to red hot pans, and subsequently exposing 
young leaves, is one of the choicest kinds and to the sun and drying it over a covered fire 
has a peculiar taste ; Orange Pecco, called ““kes it black. Green tea can therefore be 
shaug hiang, or “ must fragrant,” differs from changed into black, but the contrary cannot 
it slightly ; Hungmuey, “ red plum blossoms,” done, because the leaf is already black, 
has a slightly reddish tinge; the terms Green tea is made by simply drying the leaves, 
prince’s eyebrows, carnation hair, lotus kernel, “ ytmug ones over a gentle heat and old ones 
sparrow’s tongue, fir-leaf pattern, dragon’s over a hot fire, for about half an hour or while 
pellet, and dragon’s whiskers, are all trans- two incense-sticks can burn out.” By this 
lations of the native names of different kinds »«®‘® the essential oil remains in the 

of Souchong or Pecco. Soncbong, or sian and is one reason, perhaps, why a greater 
Chung, means little plant or sort, as Pouchoug, proportion of green tea spoils or becomes 
or folded sort, refers to the mode of packing m^aty during the long land journey to Canton, 
it; Campoi is corrupted from kan pei, i. e., tea cared for home consumption is not as 
carefully fired ; Cbulan is the tea scented with carefully or thoroughly fired as that intended 
the chnlaii flower, and applied to some kind.* exportation, and consequently probably 
of scented green tea. The names of green retains more of its peculiar properties, 
teas are less numerous : Gunpowder, or nia Testing of Tea. Both kinds are repeatedly 
chu, i. e., hemp pearl, derives its name from tested during the various stages of inanufac- 
the form into which the leaves are rolled : ta tuie by pouring boiling water on a few leaves, 
chu, or “ great pearl,” and chulan, or ‘‘pearl to observe the color, aroma, taste, strength 
flower,” denote two kinds of Imperial ; Hyson other properties of the inf usion. As many 
or yu tsien, i. e., before the rains, originally a® k^®®** drawings can be made from the best 
denoted the teudereat leaves of the plant, and leaves before the infusion runs off limpid, 
is now applied to the young Hyson ; as also the usual manner of Chinese writings ten 
another name, mei pien, or “ plum petals ;” things are specifically mentioned by the na- 
while hi chuu, “ flourishing spring,” describes tive author to be observed in selecting green 
Hyson ; Twankay is the name of a stream in tea ; such as, that the leaf must be green, 
Chehkiahg, where this sort is produced ; and >^®ked, and fleshy ; there must be no 

Hyson skin or pi cha, i. e., skin tea, is the petioles adhering, no dirty or broken leaves 
poorest kind, the siftings of the other varie- the infusion should be greenish, 

ties ; Oolung, ” black dragon,” is a kind of aromatic, and oiiy. In selecting all kinds of 
black tea with green flavor. Aukoi teas are tea, the color, clearness, taste, and strength 
produced in the district of Nganki, not far of *ke infusion are the principal criteria ; the 
from Tsinenohau fu, possessing a peculiar weight of the parcels, taste and color of the 
taste, supposed to be owing to the ferruginous ^^®" “trongly breathed 

nature of the soil. De Guignes speaks of the opon, are also noticed. Some Ankoi teas are 
Pu-’rh tea, from the place in Kiaiigsu where tri®d by a lodestone to detect the presence of 
it grows, and says it is cured from wild plants particles of iron, 

found there, the infusion is unpleasant, and Soil suitable for its Cultivation. — The soil 
used for medical purposes. The Mongols and most favourable for the growth of tea is a 
others in the west of China prepare tea rich sandy earth, with a large proportion of 
by pressing it when fresh into cakes like vegetable mould iu it, and situations on the 
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lidea of hills, where there ia a good expo- 
sure and supply of water, produce the best 
flavoured leaves. The patches above the rice 
grounds are favorite situations, but the plant 
is* seldom cultivated on the plains or low- 
lands. A loamy subsoil, with a sandy loose 
covering, produces a good crop of leaves and 
in the plantations visited in the Aukoi hills 
in Fuhkien, much of it is colored with iron. 
The greater part of the tea exported is 
grown in the provinces of Fuhkien, Ciieh- 
kiang, and Kiangsu, but all the eighteen pro- 
duce it, except in the northern regions lying 
along the base of the table-land in Chihli and 
Shansi, though the eastern parts, between 
the parallels of 25° and 35° north, afford it 
in the greatest perfection and abundance. 
With the increased demand its cultivation 
has extended, and perhaps that of cotton 
has diminished in a corresponding degree, 
the southern hills of Fuhkien, the western 
piirts of Kwangtung, and districts in 
Kwangsi, also afford it for foreign markets. 
Kussia is supplied from Szchuen and the 
adjoining region, while Birmah gets a part 
from Yunnan. 

GuLtivalion . — Tea is usually raised by in- 
dividuals, who cultivate a few dozen or scores 
of shrubs upon their own lands, and either 
cure the leaves themselves, or sell them to 
their neighbours, after assorting them ac- 
cording to their quality. There are very 
few large plantations under the care of rich 
landlords, but each little farmer raises tea as 
he does cotton, silk, or rice upon his own pre- 
mises. The seeds are thickly planted in 
nursery beds, because many of them fail 
from. their oily nature, and when the nurs- 
lings are a foot or more high they are trans- 
planted into rows about four feet apart ] 
sometimes they are put in the spot designed 
for them, and if more than one seed in a hole 
succeeds, it is removed. No preparation of 
the ground is necessary, nor is much care 
taken to keep the shrubs in a healthy state ; 
those near Canton are usually covered with 
lichens, and when thus neglected worms 
attack the wood. The leaves are picked from 
the plant when three years old, but it does 
not attain full size before six or seven, and 
thrives according to circumstances and care 
from fifteen to twenty years, being in fact 
gradually killed by constantly depriving it of 
its foliage. Pruning the tvng to increase the 
quantity of leaves develops the branches 
laterally, so that large, healthy shrubs 
resemble a collection of plants ratW than a 
single bush. The interspaces are frequently 
sown with vegetables, and the practice is to 
sinread them as much as possible in order to 
prevent their being shaded. In the Bohea hills, 
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where the best tea is produced, there is, accord* 
ing to the Chinese, considerable difference in 
the quality of the leaves from gardens not 
very far apart, and connoisseurs are as parti- 
cular to inquire the name of the place whence 
their tea comes as western wine drinkers are 
to learn the names of the vineyards producing 
tbe best brands. The produce of old and 
celebrated nurseries is carefully connected and 
cured by itself, and one native authority states 
that tbe prices of these particular lots vary 
from 15 to 100 dollars per pound. 

Tbe annual produce of a single plant of large 
size is said to bo from 16 or^8 to 24 ounces ; 
but an English visitor to the Aukoi hills as> 
eertained that the common average yield was 
not far from six ounces, and that a thousand 
square yards contained between 300 and 400 
plants. Three crops of leaves are gathered 
daring the season. The first picking is about 
tbe middle of April, or whenever the tender 
leaf buds begin to open, and while the leaves 
are still covered with a whitish down ; these, 
though not very numerous, produce the finest 
tea, and tbe notion that some of the delicate 
sorts of tea are made from the fiowets has 
originated from the whitish appearance this 
do^i imparts to them ; for no tea can be 
made from the thin, scentless petals of the tea 
blossom. The second gathering is about the 
first of May, when the shrubs are covered 
with full-sized leaves. Chinese writers say 
that the weather has great influence upon the 
condition of tbe leaves, and that an excess or 
want of rain mildews or withers them, so as 
materially to affect the quality and quantity 
of the crop. When the proper time has ar- 
rived, a largo number of hands should be 
employed to gather the leaves rapidly, and at 
this period the whole population, men, wo- 
men, and children, find employment. Each 
person can on an average pick 13 lbs. of leaves 
in a day, for which the wages are about six 
cents. The third crop is collected about the 
middle of July, and there is also a fourth 
gleaning in August, called tsiu-ln, i. e., autumn 
dew, from tbe name of the season in which it 
takes place ; the three previous ones call- 
ed first, second, and third springs. The two 
last crops afford only inferior kinds, seldom 
exported. 

Cultivation in China . — The tea shrub is 
cultivated every where and often in the most 
inaccessible situations j such as on the sum- 
mits and ledges of precipitous rocks. Mr. 
Ball states that chains are said to be used in 
collecting tbe leaves of tbe shrubs growing in 
such places; and the greatest quantity is 
grown on level spots on the hill-sides, which 
have become enriched, to a certain extent, by 
I the vegetable matter and otiier deposits wUch 
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I 1 AV 6 bOAD washed down by the rains from a 
higher elevation. Very little tea appeared to 
be cnltivated on the more barren spots 
amongst the hills. 

JSoil . — The soil of the tea-lands about 
Woomsbau seemed to vary considerably. The 
most common kind was a brownish-yellow 
adhesive clay. This clay, when minutely 
oxamined, is found to contain a considerable 
portion of vegetable matter mixed with parti- 
cles of the rooks above enumerated. In the 
gardens on the jdains at the foot of the hills 
the soil is of a daifco' colour, and contains a 
greater portion of vegetable matter, but gene- 
rally it is either brownish yellow or reddish 
yellow. As a general rule the Chinese always 
prefer land which is moderately rich provided 
other circumstances are favourable. By far 
the greatest portion of the lea in this part of 
the country is cultivated on the sloping sides 
of the hills. He observed a considerable quan- 
tity also in gardens on the level land in a 
more luxuriant state even than that on the 
hill-sides ; but these gardens were always a 
conaLderable height above the level of the 
river and were consequently well drained. 

CulUvation and management 0 / planiaUone. 
—In the black-tea districts as in the green, 
large quantities of young plants are yearly 
raised from seeds. Tltese seeds are gathered 
in the month of October, and kept mixed up 
with sand and earth during the winter months. 
In this manner they are kept fresh until spring, 
when they are sown thickly in some comer of 
the farm, from which they are afterwards 
transplanted. When about a year old they 
are from nine inches to a foot in height, and 
ready for trausplnnting. I'hey are planted in 
rows about four feet apart. Five or six plants 
are put together in each hole and these little 
patches are generally about three or four feet 
from each other in the rows. Sometimes, 
however, when the soil is pour, as in many 
parts of Woo-e-sban, they are planted very 
close iu the rows, and have a Ledge-like ap- 
pearance when they are full grown. The 
young plantations are idways made in spring, 
and are all well watered by the rains which fall 
at the change of the monsoon in April and 
May. The damp, moist weather at this season 
enables the young plants to establish them- 
selves in their new quarters where they re- 
quire little labour afterwards, except iu keep- 
ing the ground free from weeds. A plantation 
of tei^ when seen at a distance, looks like a 
litUe shrubbery of evergreens. As the travel- 
ler treads his way amongst the rodey scenery 
of Woo-e-shm>,he is continually coming upon 
these plantations, which are dotted upon the 
aides of all the hills. The leaves are of a 
rich dark green, and afford a pleasing contrast 
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to the strange and often barren scenery which 
is every where around. The natives are per- 
fectly aware that the practise of plucking the 
leaves is very prejudicial to the health of ^ 
tea-shrubs, and always take care to have plants 
in a strong and vigorous condition before they 
commence gathering. The young planta- 
tions are geuerally allowed to grow unmolest- 
ed for two or three years, or until they are 
well established and are producing strong and 
vigorous shoots : it would be considered very 
bad management to begin to pluck the leaves 
until this is the case. Even when the planta- 
tions were in full bearingFortune observed that 
the natives never took many leaves from the 
weaker plants, and sometimes passed them 
altogether in order that tbeir growth might 
not be checked. 

I'heTea plant — Mr.Fortune makes the fol- 
lowing observations upon the tea plant itself. 
It has already been remarked that two tea 
plants considered to be distinct varieties, are 
met with in China, both of which have been im- 
ported into Europe. One, the Canton varie- 
ty, is called Thea bohea, the other, the nor- 
thern variety, is called Thea viridls. The for- 
mer produces the inferior green and black 
teas which are madi^ about Canton, and from 
the latter are made all the fine green teas in 
the great Hwny-cho country and in the ad- 
joining provinces. Until a tm years back it 
was generally supposed that the fine black 
teas of the Bohea hills were also made from 
the Canton variety, and hence fts name. Such, 
however, is not the case. When he visited 
Foo-chow-fuo for the first time in 1 845, he 
observed that the tea-plant in cultivation in 
that neighbourhood was very different .from 
the Canton variety, and apparently identical 
with the Thea viridis of Chekiang. Foo- 
chow-foo was not a very great distance from 
the Bohea bills, and he bad good reasons for 
believing that the Bohea plant was the same 
as the Foo-cbowone; but still he had no posi- 
tive proof. The tea-plant is multiplied by 
seed like our hawthorns, and it is perfectly 
impossible that the produce can be identicHl 
in every respect with the parent. Instead 
therefore of having one or two varieties of 
tea-plant in China, we have in fact many 
kinds, although the difference between them 
may be slight. Add to this, that the seeds of 
this plant are raised year after year in diffe- 
rent climates, and we shall no longer wonder 
that in the course of time the plants in one 
district appear slightly different from those 
of anotiher, although they may have been 
originally produced from the same stock. For 
these reasons be is of opinion that the plants of 
Hwny-chow andWoo-e are the same q^eies, 
and that alight diffsrenoes observed an the 
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results of seprodaction and di&reoce ci di* 
mate. With regard to the Canton plant— both in 
constitution and habit, it too may have ori- 
ginally sprung from oneand the same species. 

These changes, however, do not alter the 
commercial value of those plants found culti- 
vated in the great tea-oountiies of Fokien 
and Hwuy-chow, where the finest teas are pro- 
duced ; fw, while the tea shrub may have 
im^voved in the course of reproduction 
in these districts, it may have become 
deteriorated in others. For this reason seeds 
and plants ought always to be procured from 
these districts for transmission to other parts 
of the world where it is desirable to grow tea. 

Cultivation at Hwuy-chow . — In the green- 
tea district ofHwuy-chew, and he believes in 
all other parts where the shrub is cultivated, it 
is multiplied by seeds. The seeds are ripe in 
the month of October. When gathered they 
are generally put into a basket, and mixed up 
with sand and earth in a damp state, and in this 
condition they are kept until the spring. If 
this plan is not pursued only a small portion 
of them will germinate. Like the seeds of 
the oak and chesnut, they are destroyed when 
exposed to sudden changes in temperature and 
moisture- In the month of March the seeds 
are taken out of the basket and placed in the 
ground. They are generally sown thickly, in 
rows or in beds, in a nursery, or in some spare 
comer of the tea-farm, and sometimes the va- 
cancies in the existing plantations are made up 
by sowing five or six seeds in each vacant 
space. When the young plants are a year 
old they are in a fit state for transplanUng. 
This is always done at the change of the mon- 
soon in spring, when fine warm showers are 
of frequent occurrence. They are planted in 
rows about four feet apart, and in groups of 
five or six plants in the row. The distance 
between each group or patch is generally about 
four feet The first crop of leaves is taken 
from these plants in the third year. When 
under cultivation they rarely attain a greater 
height than three or four feet. When the win- 
ters are very severe the nsitives tie straw bands 
round the bushes to protect them from the 
frost, and to prevent it and the snow from 
splitting them. 

Tea pieking or Tea Harvest. — Mr. Fortune 
says he made Ayukas temple his head -quarters 
for several days after the events took place 
which he has related in the previous chapter. 
His time was now fully occupied in visiting 
all the tea farms in the neighbourhood, and in 
getting ialormation concerning the cultivation 
and maoufaoture of tea. It was the harvest- 
time for the principal crop of the season, and 
the natives were observed on every hill-side 
boaily engagedin gatireruig the leaves. Theae tea 
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gatherers were generally seen in small groups 
consisting from eight to twelve persons. 
One old man was usually at the head of each 
group, the others being women and children. 
Each had a small stool formed like the letter 
T, but broad of course at the top, for sitting 
on while gathering the leaves on the lower 
sides of the bushes. The foot stool being 
pointed, it was easily forced into the ground in 
order to render it steady, and as easily drawn 
out and carried to a difierent spot. When these 
tea gatherers are hired they are not paid by the 
day, but by the quantity of leaves they bring in 
to their employers. In making inquiries on the 
point he found they were paid at the rate of 
four and five cash a catty, and that they were 
able to gather from thirty to forty catty a 
day. In other words, each was able to 
gather from forty to fifty-three pounds of 
raw leaves per day, for which was received 
from fid. to 9d., or thereabouts, But it is 
only very expert and well trained hands that 
can make such a sum as this, children and 
very old people make, of course, something 
considerably less. Wages of labourers in 
the tea districts of China range from 2d. 
to 3d. per day with their food, which is al- 
most always furnished by the farmers, and 
which may cost about 3d. or 4d. more, mak- 
ing the whole day’s labour amount to fid. or 
7d. The food of this people is of the simp- 
lest kind — namely, rice, vegetables, and a 
small portion of animal food, such as fish or 
pork. 

Scenting oj Tea . — Having taken a passing 
glance at all the objects on entering the 
building, I next, soys Fortune, directed my 
attention to the scenting process, which had 
been the main object of my visit, and which 
I shall now endeavour to describe. In a 
corner of the building there lay a large heap 
Ilf orange-flowers, which filled the air with 
the most delicious perfume. A man was 
engaged in sifting them to get out the stamen 
and other smaller portions of the flower. 
This process was necessary, in order that 
the flowers might be readily sifted out of the 
tea after the scenting had been accomplished. 
The orange-flowers being fully expanded, tbs 
large petals were easily separated from the 
stamens and smaller ones. In 100 parts 70 
per cent, were used and 30 thrown away. 
When the orange is used, its flowers mast be 
fully expanded, in order to bring out the 
scent ; but flowers of jasmine may be used 
in the bud, as they will expand and emit 
their fragrance daring the time they are 
mixed with the tea. When the flowen had 
been sifted over in the manner deeoribed they 
were ready for use. In the meantime the 
tea to be scented had been carefully manipu- 
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Iftted, andappsared perfectly drM and finiehed. 
At this stage of the process it is worthy of 
observing that, while the tea was perfectly 
dry, the orange -flowers were just as they 
had been gathered from the trees. Large 
quantities of the tea were now mixed up with 
the flowers, in the proportion of 40 lbs of 
flowers to 100 lbs. of tea. This dry tea and 
the undried flowers were allowed to lie mixed 
together for the space of twenty-four hours. 
At the end of this time the flowers were sift- 
ed out of the tea, and by the repeated sifting 
and winnowing processes which the tea had 
afterwards to undergo, they were nearly all 
got rid of. Sometimes a few stray ones are 
left in the tea, and may be detected even after 
it arrives in England. A small portion of 
tea adheres to the moist flowers when they 
are sifted out, and this is generally given 
away to the poor who pick it out with 
the hand. The flowers, at this part of the 
process, had impregnated the tea leaves 
with a large portion of their peculiar odours, 
but they had also left behind them a certain 
portion of moisture which it was necessary to 
expel. This was done by placing the tea once 
moreover slow charcoal-fires in basket sieves 
prepared for the purpose of drying. The 
scent communicated by the flowers is very 
light for some time, but like the fragrance 
peculiar to the tea leaf itself, comes out after 
being packed for a week or two. Sometimes 
this scenting process is repeated when the 
odour is not considered sufQcieotly strong, and 
the head man in the factory informed me be 
sometimes scented twice with orange-flowers 
and once with the “ Mo-le” (Jasmiiiura sam- 
bac). The flowers of various plants are used 
in scenting by the Chinese, some of which are 
considered better than others, and some can be 
had at seasons when others are not procurable. 

1 considered it of some importance to the 
elucidation of this subject to find out not only 
the Chinese names of these various plants, but 
also by examining the plants themselves, to 
be able to give each the name by which it is 
known to scientific men in all parts of the 
world. The following list was prepared with 
great care, and may be fully relied upon. The 
numbers prefixed express the relative value of 
each kind in the eyes of the Chinese, and the 
asterisks point out those which are mostly 
used for scenting teas for the foreign markets 
in the order in which they are valued. Thus 
the ** Mo-le” and the “ Sien-hing” are con- 
sidered the best and so on : — 

1 Bose scented (Tsing moi-qui-hwa). 

1 or 2 plum double (^Moi-hwa) 

2 Vasminum sambac (Mo-le-hwa) 

2 or 3 *Jasminum panioulatum. (Sieu-hing 

bwa.) 
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' 4 *AgIaia odorata, (Lan-hwaH)r you* 

chulan). 

5 Olea fragrana (Kwei-hwa). 

6 *Orange (Chang-hwa). 

7 ^Gardenia florida (Pak-sema^hwa). 

It has been frequently stated that the Ohio* 
ranthus is largely used. This appears to be 
a mistake, originating, no doubt, in the 
similarity of its Chinese name to that of 
Aglaia odorata. The Chloranthus is called 
'* Chu-lan,” the Aglaia “ Lan” or “ Yu-chu- 
lan.” The different flowers which I have just 
named are not ail used in the same proportion, 
'i'hus cf orange flowers there are 40 lbs to 100 
lbs. of tea ; of Aglaia there are 100 lbs to 
150 lbs ; and of jasminum sambac there are 
50 lbs. to 100 lbs. The flowers of the Sieu* 
bing (Jasminum paniculatuin) are generally 
mixed with those of the mo le (Jasminum 
sambac) in the proportion of 10 lbs. of the 
former to 30 lbs. of the latter, and the 
40 lbs. thus produced are sufifioient for 
100 lbs. of tea. The “ Kwei-fawa” (Olea 
fragrans) is used chiefly in the northern dis- 
tricts as a scent for a rare and expensive kind 
of Hyson Pekoe — a tea which forms a most 
delicious and refreshing beverage when taken 
a la Cbinoise without sugar and milk. The 
quantity of flowers used seemed to be very 
large ; and 1 made particular inquiries as to 
whether the teas that are scented were mixed 
up with largo quantities of unscented kinds. 
The Chinese unhesitatingly afSrmed that such 
was not the case, but, notwithstanding their 
assertions, I, he says, had some doubts on this 
point. The length of time which teas thus scent- 
ed retain the scent is most remarkable. It va- 
ries, however, with the different sorts. Thus 
the Olea fragrans tea will only keep well for 
one year, at the end of two years it has either 
become scentless, or has a peculiar oily odour 
which is disagreeable. Teas scented with 
orange blossoms and with those of the Mo-le 
will keep well for two or three years, and 
the Sieu lung kinds for three or four years. 
The Aglaia retains the scent longer than any, 
and is said to preserve well for five or six 
years. The tea scented with the Sieu hing is 
said to he most esteemed by foreigners, al> 
though it is put down as second or third rate 
by the Chinese. Scented teas for the foreign 
market are nearly all made in Canton and are 
known to merchants by the names of scent- 
ed Orange,” “ Pekoe,” and ” scented Caper.” 
They are grown in and near a place called 
Tashan, in the Canton province. Mr. 
Walkinshaw informed him that other descrip- 
tions of tea, both black and green, have been 
scented for the English market, but have been 
.found unsuitable. True caper is to black tea 
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what the kinds called imperial” and *' gun* 
powder” are to green : it assumes a round, 
short looking form during the process of 
manipulation, and it is easily separated from 
the other leaves by sifting or by the win uo wing 
machine. It is a common error to suppose 
that “ imperial” or “ gunpowder” amongst 
green teas, or “ caper” amongst black ones, is 
prepared by rolling each leaf singly by the 
hand. Such a method of manipulation would 
make them much more expensive than they 
are. One gathering of tea is said to yield 70 
per cent, of orange pekoe, 25 of souchong, 
and 5 of caper. The quantity of true caper 
would therefore appear to be very small ; but 
there are many ways of increasing the quanti- 
ty by peculiar modes of manipulation, as I 
shall afterwards show. In a large factory, 
such as at Canton, there is, of coarse, a 
considerable quantity of dust and refuse tea 
remaining after the orange pekoe, caper, and 
souchong have been sifted out of it. This is 
sold in the country to the natives at a low 
price, and no doubt is often made up with 
paste and other ingredients into those lie teas 
which uow-a-days find a market in England. 
Nothing is lost or thrown away in China. 
The stalks and yellow leaves which have been 
picked out by women and children are sold 
in the country; while the flowers which 
have done their duty in the scenting process 
are given to the poor, who pick out the 
few remaining tea-leaves which had been 
left by the sieve or winnowing machine. 
Some flowers, such as those of the Aglaia 
for example, after being sifted out from 
the tea, are dried and used in the manufac- 
ture of the fragrant Joss-stick,” so much 
used in the religious ceremonies of the coun- 
try. It appears from these investigations that 
many kinds of fragrant flowers besides those 
used by the Chinese would answer the pur- 
pose equally well, and therefore in places like 
India, where tea is likely to be produced upon 
an extensive scale, experiments in scenting 
might be made with any kinds of fragrant 
jasmines, daphnes, aurantiaccuus or other 
plants of a like kind indigenous to the coun- 
try. It will be observed from the description 
just given that the method of scenting teas, 
like most of the arts in China, is exceedingly 
simple in its nature and most efiicient. It 
used to be said by those who knew uothing 
about the matter, that the flowers were put 
over a slow fire, with the tea in a separate 
basket above them, and so the fire drove the 
scent from the flowers into the tea.” Know- 
ing the immense capacity which dry tea has 
fur moisture of any kind, how much more 
simple and beautiful is the process of allow- 
ing it to lie for a space of time mixed up with 
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undried flowers ! Afewyearaago was publish- 
ed a deseriptiou of the Chinese mode ^ yield- 
ing green teas to suit the depraved tastes in 
Kurupe, and particularly in America, where 
they are largely consumed. Scenting teas is 
a very different thing, and nothing can be 
urged against the taste fur them. That this 
is so in the eyes of the Chinese may be gather- 
ed from the fact that, while they dye their 
teas, not to drink, but only to sell, they con- 
sume and highly appreciate these scented 
ones. The price paid for flowers used in the 
scenting prucess varies, like everything else ac- 
cording to the demand or supply in the market. 
In 1854 and 1855, it was about seventeen 
dollars per pecul, but sometimes as much as 
thirty dollars are paid for the same quantity, 
la former years, about the year 1840, 
as much as sixty dollars per pecul used to be 
paid fur flowers. This information was given 
me, he says, some time after I had been 
examining the method of scenting in the 
Honan factory, and by another manufacturer, 
and confirmed me in the opinion 1 had then 
formed, namely, that after the tea is once 
scented with the proportions of fl,owers men- 
tioned above, it is mixed up with large 
quantities of unscented tea. Were this not 
so, the large quantity of flowers used would 
render the tea much more expensive than 
it really is. Upon making further inquiries, of 
different individuals and at different times, 
1 found, says he, that my surmises were 
correct. The results of the information 
thus obtained were, that sixty pounds of 
this highly-scented mixture were capable of 
scenting one hundred pounds of unsceuted 
tea, and no doubt it is sometimes used in 
even smaller proportions. The kinds called 
“ Caper” and Orange Pekoe are quite differ- 
ent in appearance from teas made in the 
great black-tea provinces of Fokien and 
Kiang-si as large quantities of these teas — 
indeed, the whole which are exported — are 
made up near Canton. 

Tea is well known to the natives of Lahore 
and Cashmere ; bat the latter are the more 
fund of tea, and prefer the Thibetan product 
to the English or even Chinese, notwith- 
standing the absence of aroma and perfume. 
The Bokharians and Ilussians are also fond 
of tea, and use generally the genuine Chinese 
production. The former make a soup of tea, 
by boiling the leaves, and then adding milk, 
salt and butter ; a great cupful of this with 
bread, forms their daily breakfast. Both 
Russians and Bokharians drink tea generally 
without sugar, and chew the leaves after- 
wards, so that nothing is lost. 

Adulterations . — Before noticing these. Dr. 
Hassall repeats some of the information 
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the preparation and roasting oC the leaves. 
Thus while black tea is first roasted in a 
shallowjiroa vessel called a "kao,” and secondly 
in sieves over a bright charcoal fire, green-tea 
does not undergo the second method of roast- 
ing but only the first that in the ** kuo.” 

An important part of the manufacture of 
tea consists in the rolling the leaves, so as to 
years, yielding in the course of the season impart to them their cWacteristic twisted 
three and in some cases four crops of leaves, shape. This is effected by subjecting the 
The first gathering takes place very early in leaves to pressure and rolling by the hands in 
the spring, a second in the beginning of May, a particular manner. The first effect of the 
a third about the middle of June, and a application of heat to the leaves in the Kun 
fourth in August. The leaves of the first is to render them soft and flaccid. When in 
gathering are the most valuable, and from this state, they are removed from the vessel 
these Pekoe tea, which consists of the young and submitted to the first rolling, an operation 
leaf buds as well as block teas of the highest which, after the renewed action of the Kuo 
quality, are prepared. Those of the last on each occasion, is three or four times re- 
gathering are large and old leaves and conse- peated with superior teas before the process 
quently inferior in flavour and value. The is connidered to be complete, 
leaves vary considerably in size and form ; Scenting of Tea . — The following obser- 
tbe youngest leaves are narrow convoluted vations on the scenting of tea are extracted 
and downy ; the next in age and size have from Mr. Ball’s “ Account of the Cultivation 
their edges delicately serrated with the and Manufacture of Tea in Chiba.” 
venation scarcely perceptible : in those of Chinese seem universally to agree in 

medium and large sizes the venation is well ancient as in modern times that no factitious 
marked, a series of characteristic loops being gcent can be given to tea which at all equals 
formed along each inarginof the leaf, and its natural fragrance : in short they say that 
the serrations are stronger and deeper and only common tea requires scenting. Those 
placed at greater interwils. _ persons who have bad the opportunity of 

Vartettei of lea. The pnncipal varieties drinking some of the finest kinds of Souchong 
of black tea are Bohea, which is of the com- will perhaps agree with the Chinese in 
monest and coarsest description, Congou, tiiese opinions. There are however many 
Souchong, Caper, and Souchong and scented teas which so far from being inferior 

Pekoe, which are of the highest quality, the are even costly and much esteemed both in 
last consisting of the very young and un«x- Ohina and in Enrope. Of tliese the Chu Lan, 
panded leaves, and which when clothed with or Cowslip Hyson, may be considered the 
down constitute flowery Pekoe. best. “ The tea about to be scented must be 

The principal varieties of green tea are taken hot from the last roasting (which im- 
Twaiikay, Hysim-skin, young Hyson, Hyson naediately precedes the packing, and poured 
Imperial, and Gunpowder, which in green tea 
corresponds with flowery Pekoe in black. 

Imperial Hyson, and young Hyson consist of 
the second and third gatiierings, while the 
light and inferior leaves,separated from Hyson 
by a winnowing machine, constitute Hyson- 
skin, a variety in considerable demandamongst 
the Americans. 

Tea plant . — There is according to most 
writers but one species of the tea-plant from 
which the whole of the above and many other 
varieties of tea are obtained, the differences 
depending upon oil, climate, weather, age of 
the leaves, and mode of preparation. The 
plants from which black teas are prepared are 
grown chiefly on the slopes of hills and ledges 
of mountains, while the green tea-shrubs are 
cultivated in manured soil. Upon this cir- 
cumstance many of the differences between 
the two varieties depend. Other differences 
•re ooeanoned by the processes adopted in 
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into a Hyson chest so as to form a layer of 
two inches in height from the bottom, a hand- 
ful or more of the fresh flowers (already se- 
parated from the stalks) is then strewed over 
the tea. In this manner the tea and flowers are 
placed in layers until tbechest is quite full. The 
mouth of the canister is then closed and thus 
the tea remains for twenty-four hours. The pro- 
per proportion is three catties of flower to one 
hundred catties of tea. The next day the 
the chest is emptied when the tea and flowers 
are mixed together, they then undergo the 
process of “ Poey,” about three catties being 
put into one sieve. The Poey Sung is com- 
pletely closed that the tea‘ and flowers are 
thus roasted about from one to two hours or 
rather until the flowers become crisp. The 
flowers are then sifted out and the tea packed. 
If the tea require any further scenting, fresh 
flowers must be used and the process repeated 
as before. The tea thus prepared is then miz- 


prs’nonsly given. He tells ns that the tea 
plant is a hardy evergreen and leafy shrub 
which attains the height of from three to six 
feet and upwards. It belongs to the natural 
family Columniferm (Terustroemiacem of 
Lindley,) which includes the Camellias. It 
is generally propagated from seed and the 
plant comes to maturity in from two to three 
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«d with other tea in the proportion of one part 
of scented tea to twenty of plain. The whole 
is then slightly heated in a kao (chao), and 
whan packed constitutes the description of tea 
denominated in England Cowslip Byson. Tea 
may be scented at any time with this kind of 
tea, but it must be previously heated or roast- 
ed about two hours. “ The mode of scenting 
black tea differs from that of green, and so far 
as is understood, there are two or three methods 
of performing this process. The Souchong 
or Caper teas, the Tetsioug and other teas of 
the Cowslip flavour, are also scented with tiio 
Chu Lan flower, Chloranthus inconspicuus. 
“ After gathering, the flowers are separated 
from the stalk as before when some people 
dry them in the sun ; but the best mode is to 
dry them in a J’oey Song over a slow fire, tak- 
ing care not to change the yellow colour of 
the petals. When dried they are put aside 
to cool and are afterwards reduced to pow- 
der. If this powder, the scent of which is very 
powerful, be sprinkled over the leaves previous- 
ly to the last or two last roastings and roll- 
ings in the process of Poey, the tea will be 
highly scented, but this is an expensive mode, 
on account of the additional quantity of flow- 
ers required, and therefore is seldom practised. 
The usual mode is by sprinkling a small qmiu- 
tity of this powder over the tea during the 
last process of Poey, which takes place pre- 
vious to packing. A small white powder fre- 
quently found in black teas of the caper fla- 
vour, cannot have escaped the observation of 
the tea dealer in England ; this [)Owder is that 
of the Chu Lan flower, whose colour has been 
changed to white in the process of Poey. 
There is another scented tea of excellent fla- 
vour, which is made in small quantities and 
occasionally sent to foreigners as presents. 
This is a Souchong tea, scented witli the flow- 
er of the ‘Pae sljeera’ (Gardenia flurida.) 
There are two other scented teas, also of 
fine flavour, botli Souchong teas, the one scent- 
ed with the Qny fa, or Kney-hoe (Olea fra- 
grans) and the other with the Moo-Ly-Hoa 
(Jasminum sainbac). Some people say that 
the three last tea are mixed with the flowers, 
as the Hysou tea is mixed with the Chu Lan 
and are scented in the same maimer. But 
others say that two sieves are placed in the 
Poey Song, the lower one containing the flow- 
ers and the upper one the tea. The latter is 
the mode in which the Pae Sheem tea to which 
I have previously alluded is scented. These 
are all the flowers with which I am acquaint- 
ed which are employed to scent tea, but in 
the Keun Fang Pu, and Quaug Tong Cby, or 
Canton Geographical History, many others are 
enumerated as eligible for that purpose. These 
works also observe that flowers so used should 
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be full blown.’* McCulloch, in his ** Cbnimer- 
cial Dictionary,” draws an interesting parallel 
between the vine and the tea plant. “ Con- 
sidered as an object of agricultural produce, 
the tea plant bears a close resemblanoe to the 
vine, lu the husbandry of China it may be 
said to take the same place whieh the vine 
occupies ill the southern countries of Europe. 
Like the latter its growth is chiefly confined 
to hilly tracts not suited to the growth of 
corn. The soils capable of producing the 
, finest kinds are within given districts limited 
and partial. Skill and care both in husbandry 
and preparation are quite as necessary to the 
production of good tea as to that of good 
wine. Tile best wine is produced only iii 
particular latitudes as is the best tea, although 
perlia^is the hitter is not restricted to an equal 
degree. Only the civilised nations of Europe 
hare as yet succeeded in producing good 
wines, which is also the case in the East with 
tea, for the agricultural and manufacturing 
skill and industry of the Chinese are there 
unquestionably pre-eminent. These circum- 
stances deserve to bo attended to in estimating 
the difficulties which must be encountered in 
any attempt to propagate the tea-plant in colo- 
nial and other possessions. These difficulties 
are obviously very great and perhaps all but 
insuperable. Most of the attempts hitherto 
made to raise it in foreign countries were not 
indeed of a sort from which much was to be ex- 
pected. Within the last few years, however, con- 
siderable efforts have been made by the Dutch 
government of Java to produce tea on the hillti 
of that island, and having the assistance of 
Chinese cultivators from Fokien, who form 
a considerable part of the emigrants to Java, 
a degree of success has attended them beyond 
what might have been expected in so warm a 
climate. The Brazilians have made similar 
efforts, having also, with the assistance of 
Chinese labourers, attempted to propagate the 
tea shrub near Rio de Janeiro, and a small 
quantity of tolerably good tea has been pro- 
duced ; but owing to the high price of labour in 
America, aud the quantity required in the cul> 
tivation and manipulation of tea, there is no 
probability, even were the soil suitable to the 
plant, that its culture can be profitably carried 
on ill that country. It may perhaps succeed in 
Assam, where its culture is^now being attempt- 
ed, for labour is there comparatively cheap, 
aud the hilly and table lands are said to bear 
a close resemblance to those of the tea dis- 
tricts of China ; but we are not sanguine in 
unr expectation as to the result.” All the 
black teas” says McCulloch, exported (with 
the exception of a part of the BoW grown in 
Woping, a district of Canton) are grown in 
Fokieui a hilly, maritime, populous and iudns- 
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trious province, bordering to the north east 
on Canton. Owing to the peculiar nature of 
the Chinese laws as to inheritance, and proba- 
bly. also, in some degree to the despotic genius 
of the government, landed property is much 
sub-divided throughout the empire, so that 
tea is generally grown in gardens or planta- 
tions of no great extent The leaves are pick- 
ed by the cultivator's family aud immediately 
conveyed to market, where a class of persons 
who make it their particular business pur- 
chase and collect them in quantities and 
manufacture them, in part, that is, expose 
them to be dried under a shed. A second 
class of persons commonly known in the 
Canton market as the tea merchants, repair to 
the districts where the tea is produced and 
purchase it in its half prepared state from the 
first class and complete the manufacture by 
garbling the different quantities, in which 
operation women and cliildreu are chiefly 
employed. A final drying is then given and the 
tea packed in chests and divided according to 
quality in parcels of from 100 to 600 chests 
each. These parcels are stamped with the 
name of the district grower, or manufacturer, 
exactly as is practised with the wines of 
Bordeaux aud Burgundy, the indigo of Betigal 
and many other commodities ; and from this 
circumstance get the name of chops, the Chi- 
nese term for a seal or signet.” “ The greater 
part of the tea is brought to Canton by land 
carriage, or inland navigation, hut chiefly by 
the first, it is conveyed by porters, the roads 
of China in the southern provinces not general- 
ly admitting of wheel carriages, and beasts of 
burden being very rare. A small quantity of 
black tea is brought by sea, but probably 
smuggled, for this cheaper mode of transporta- 
tion is discouraged by government, which it 
deprives of the transit duties levied on inland 
carriage. The length of land-carriage from 
the principal districts where the green teas 
are grown to Canton, is probably not less than 
700 miles ; nor that of the black tea over a 
mountainous country, less than 200 miles. 
The tea-merchants begin to arrive in Canton 
about the middle of October, and the busy 
season continues until the beginning of March, 
being briskest in November, December and 
January.” There is another particular to 
which the comparison between the vine aud 
tea plant made by Mr. McCulloch may be ex- 
tended, namely, the not less general use of 
the infusion made from the leaves of the tea 
plant by the people of various nations of both 
the old and new worlds. In China, as appears 
from the following extract, tea is the common 
beverage of the people. The late Sir George 
Staunton informs us that “ tea, like beer inEng- 
land, is sold in public-houses, in every town, 


and along public roads and the banks of rivers 
and canals, nor is it unusual for the burdened 
and weary traveller to lay down his load, refresh 
himself with a cup of warm tea. and then 
pursue bis journey.” The wealthy Chinese 
simply infuse the leaves in an elegant porce- 
lain cup, which has a cover of the same ma- 
terial ; the leaves sink to the bottom of the 
cup, and generally remain there without in- 
convenience, though occasionally some may 
float or rise to tlie surface. To prevent this 
inconvenience sometimes a thin piece of silver, 
of filagree, or open work, is placed immediate- 
ly on them. Where economy is necessary to 
be studied the teapot is used. The wealthy 
Japanese continue the ancient mode of grind- 
ing the leaves to powder ; and after infusion 
in a cup, it is whipped with a split bamboo, 
or denticulated instrument, till it creams, when 
they drink both the infusion at>d powder, as 
coflee is used in many parts of Asia. 

Analpsii of Tea , — The infusion made from 
tea contains gum, glucose or saccharine mat- 
ter, a large quantity of tannin, and a peculiar 
nitrogenised principle culled theine ; this is 
identical with caffein, aud upon its presence 
many of the juoperties of tea depend. The 
amount of gum and tannin contained in a 
given sample of tea aflord data by which its 
quality may to some extent be determined 
Projierties of Tea. — Lo Yu, a learned Chi- 
nese, who lived in the dynasty of Tang, A. D. 
618 to 906, gives the following agreeable ac- 
count of the qualities and effects of the infu- 
sion of the leaves of the tea plant. 

“ It tempers the spirit and harmonises 
the mind ; dispels lassitude and relieves 
fatigue ; awakens thought and prevents 
drowsiness; ligbtetis or refreshes the body 
and clears the perceptive faculties.’’ In Per- 
eira’s Materia Medica” we find the fol- 
lowing remarks relating to the properties of 
tea ; — Its nstriugency is proved by its chemi- 
cal properties. Another quality possessed 
especially by green tea, is that of diminishing 
the tendency to sleep. Tea ap|>ear8 to possess 
a sedative influence with regard to the vascular 
system. Strung green tea taken iu large 
quantities, is capaQe iu some constitutions of 
producing a most distreuiug feeling and of 
oi>erating as a narcotic. 

Adulteration of Tea. On the Ute and 
Detection of Lecme other than tAou of the Tea 
plant . — It has been stated that the Chinese 
not unfrequently make use of the leaves of 
other plants besides those of tea, and in parti- 
cular the leaves of Camellia sasanqna and 
Chloranthus inconspicuus. 

La Veno iJewo.— This is an article which 
may be noticed in this place, being now 
very commonly sold under the above attrae- 
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tiAi^ to mix with tea. La Veao Beno 
couriiti of a ooarae pow&r, of a reddish 
brown ettloiir^ intermixed with small fragments 
of a leaf which is stated to be that of samach i 
to the taste the powder is astringent and bitter, 
and on analysis, it is ascertained to be compos- 
ed in great part of coarsely powdered catechu. 

Chineu Botanical Powdir, — Like La Veno 
Beno, it is put up in packages, and sold at the 
same price ; it consists of a coarse powder, of 
a reddish-brown colour and astringent taste, 
and is made up of a mixture of catechu and 
wheat flour, the latter ingredient being added 
to reduce the strength of the catechu. Its 
use is open to the same objections, sanitary 
and others, as La Yeuo Beno. 

From a consideration of the analysis of tea 
made by Dr. Hassall it appears 

Ist That not one of thirty-five samples 
of black tea, as imported into England, con- 
tained any other leaf than that of the tea- 
plant 

2nd. That out of the above number of 
samples, twenty-three were genuine and twelve 
adulterated. The genuine teas were the Con- 
gous and Souchongs, he., and the adulterated 
teas samples of scented Pekoe and scented 
Caper Chulan or black gunpowder, as well as 
imitations of these made from tea-dust. 

3rd. That the adulterations detected con- 
sisted in facing, so as to improve the appear- 
ance of the teas, the surfaces of the leaves 
with black lead, an iridescent powder resemb- 
ling mica, indigo, and turmeric, and in the 
msiiufucture of imitation tea out of tea dust, 
sand,&c. 

The second table which he framed affords 
conclusive evideuce 

1st. That fabrication of spurious black tea 
was extensively carried on at that time in the 
British metropolis, and in oilier towns of that 
kingdom. 

2ud. That two processes of fabrication were 
adopted. In the first, the exhausted tea- 
leaves are made up with gum, and re-dried ; 
black lead, and tbe mica-like powder, rose- 
pink, and carbonate of lime being sometimes 
added to bloom or face the leaves as well as 
sulphate of iron to darken the colour of the 
leaves and to give astringency. In the second, 
leaves other than those of tea (the kind mat- 
ters but little) are used. These, after being 
dried, are broken down mixed with gum, cate- 
chu and made into a paste ; the leaves are 
then re-dried and further broken down, and 
sometimes coated with gum. The spurious 
tsa made from exhausted leaves is seldom sold 
alone, but is, used either for mixing with 
^uine black, or is converted into green tea, 
in the manner to be described hereafter ; 
while that made from British leaves and cate- 
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chu is either mixed with black tea in the 
form of dust, or rise is faced and bloomed 
until it is made to resemble green tea. 

From the third table it appears 

1st, That out of twenty-four samples of 
black tea purcbasetl of tea dealers and grocers 
resident in the British metropolis, twenty 
were genuine and four adulterated, the former 
being Congous and Souchongs, and the latter 
samples of scented Pekoe and scented Caper. 
It thus appears, that while the great bulk of 
tbe black tea used in England—' viz.. Congou 
and Souchong — as delivered to tbe consumer, 
is in a genuine state, the scented teas — viz., 
the Pe'koes and Capers — are invariably adul- 
terated. Lastly, that from the extensive fa- 
brication of spruious black tea in Great 
Britain, it is necessary that the purchaser 
should be constantly on his guard. 

Adulteration hy artificial colouring in 
Chino . — The superintendent of the workmen 
managed the colouring part of the process 
himself. Having procured a portion of 
Prussian blue, he threw it into a porcelain 
bowl, not unlike a chemist's mortar, and 
crushed it into a very fine powder. At the 
same time a quantity of gypsum was produced 
and burned in the charcoal fires which were 
then roasting tbe teas. The object of this was 
to soften it in order that it might be readily 
pounded into a very fine powde^ in the same 
manner as the PruHsian blue had been. The 
gypsum, having been taken out of the fire 
after a certain time bad elapsed, readily crum- 
bled down and was reduced to powder in tbe 
mortar. These two substances, having been 
thus prepared, were then mixed together in 
the proportion of four parts of gypsum to 
three parts of Prussian blue, and formed a 
light blue powder, which was then ready fur 
use. This colouring matter was applied to 
the teas during the last process of roasting. 
About five minutes before the tea was re- 
moved from the pans — tiie time being regu- 
lated by the burning of a joss stick, the 
superintendent took a small porcelain spoon, 
and with it he scattered a portion of tbe colour- 
ing matter over the leaves iu each pan. The 
Workmen then tnrned the leaves rapidly round 
with both hands, in order that tbe colour 
might be equally diffused. One day an 
English gentleman in Shanghae, being iu con- 
versation with some Chinese from the greeu- 
tea country, asksd them what reasons they 
had for dyeing the tea, and whether it would 
not be better without undergoing this process. 
They acknowledged that tea was much better 
when prepared without having any such in- 
gredients mixed with it, and that they never 
drank dyed teas themselves, bat justly re- 
marked that, as foreigners seem to prefer 
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hftviag a mixtareof Prussian blue and gyp* . 
auni with their tea, to moke it look uniform 
And pretty, and as these ingredients were cheap 
enough, the Chinese bad no olgection to sup- 
ply them, especially as such teas always 
itched a higher price. Mr. B. Fortune 
took some trouble to ascertain precisely the 
qu.aiitity of colouring matter used in the pro- 
cess of dyeing green teas, not certainly with the 
view of assisting others, either at home or 
abroad, in the art of colouring, but simply to 
show green tea drinkers in England, and more , 
particularly in the United States of America, 
what quantity of Prussian blue and gypsum 
they imbibe in the course of one year. To 
4| lbs. of tea were applied 8 mace 2^ canda- 
reens of colouring matter, or rather more than 
an ounce. In every hundred pounds of colour- 
ed green tea consumed in England or America, 
the consumer actually drinks more than half 
a pound of Prussian blue and gypsum. And 
yet tell the drinkers of this coloured tea that 
the Chinese eat cats, dogs, and rats, and they 
will hold up their hands in amazement, and 
pity the poor celestials. Two kinds «tf Prus- 
sian blue are used by the tea maiiufacturers — 
one is the kind commonly met with, the other 
is to be seen only in the north of China. It is 
less heavy than common Prussian blue, of a 
bright pale tint and very beautiful. Turmeric 
root is frequently employed in Canton, but 
I did not observe it in use in Hwy-cbow. 
I procured samples of these ingredients 
from the Chinamen in the factory, in or- 
der that there might be no mistake as to what 
they really were. These were seat homo to 
the Great Exhibition of ISfil, and a portion 
of them submitted to Mr. Warrington, of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, whose investigutious in 
connexion with this subject are well known. 
In a paper read by him before the Chemical 
Society, and published in its “Memoirs and 
Proceedings,” he says, “ Mr. Fortune has for- 
warded from the north of China, for the In- 
dustrial Exhibition, specimens of these ma- 
terials (tea dyes,) which, from their appearance 
there can be no hesitation in stitting are fibrous 
gypsum (calcined), turmeric root, and Prussian 
blue ; the latter of a bright pale tint, most 
likely from admixture with alumina or por- 
celain clay, which admixture may account for 
the alumina and silica found as stated in my 
previous paper, and the presence of which was 
'then attributed possibly to the employment 
of Kaolin or agalmatolite” 

Green tea and its Adulteratwns . — According 
to most writers, there is but one species of tea 
plant from whicht be whole of the numerous 
varieties of both black and green are obtained, 
the differences in odour, quality, &c., result- 
ing from soil, climate, age of the leaves and 
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mode of preparation. We have already point- 
ed out in a very brief manner the {Mrinoipal 
difference in the cultivation and preparation of 
black and green teas. The plants from which 
black teas are prepared are grown chiefly on 
the slopes of hills and ledges of mountains, 
the leaves are obtained in three and in 
some coses even four gatherings, those of 
medium size and age being chiefly used 
f<ir the great bulk of the black tea, viz. 
the congous and aonchonga, They are dried 
eitlier under covered sheds open at the sides, 
which is the best method, or else by exposure 
to the sun. This process is a somewhat 
lengthened one, and daring it a degree of 
fermentation is set up which is intimately 
associated with the colour, scent and flower 
of the leaves. Lastly, the leaves are subject- 
ed to a double procesa of roasting, first in a 
ahallow iron pan termed a kuo, an operation 
which is rei>eated two or three times as may 
be necessary, and second in sieves called 
“poey long” Over a bright charcoal fire. 
The shrubs which furnish the leaves from 
which green tea is prepared are cultivated in 
manured or gardeit soils, the leaves are 
greener, more tender, and juicy, and two 
I gatherings of them only are made, the first 
begins between tbe 20th of April and the 
5th of May, and iasta for about ten or fifteen 
days, and the second at the summer solstice. 
After gathering, the leaves should be dried 
and roasted as soon as possible, in fact the 
same day, that is, before the slightest fer- 
mentation has had time to set in, all exposure 
to the air being unnecessary and to tbe sun 
injnrions. During the roasting, which is 
repeated once or twice in the “ kuo,” only 
the second method, viz., that in the poey 
long, not being practised, tbe leaves are at 
the same time fanned to hasten the drying 
by dissipating the nmisture which rises 
during the operation. The principal varieties 
of green tea are Twankay, an inferior descrip- 
tion of Hyson, young Hyson ; Uysoii Skin, 
Gunpowder and Imperial ; all these, except 
the Twankay, are obtained from unsorted 
Hyson or Mao Cha in tho manner described 
by Mr. Ball. 

In tbe analysis of black tea, several sub- 
stances were found to be employed either fur 
the purposes of facing aud colouring the 
surface of the leaves or to impart a stringency 
to the exhausted leaves. Tbe substances 
ascertained were 

Starch, Black Lead, 

Gum, Tale, 

Catechu, China Clay, 

Sulphate of Iron, Soap Stone, 

Rose Pink, Indigo, 

Log wood, Tunnerie. 

lu addition to the above it has been asoer- 
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tained that many other en^tances are 
employed. The colours used in the facing 
of green tea are usoally three, yellow, blue, 
and white. The yellow and blue coloarx, 
when mixed, form a green, and white is add- 
ed, either to lessen the intensity of the for- 
mer colours, or else to give polish to the 
surface of the leaves. The following is a 
recapitulation of the more important results 
arrived at by Dr. Hassal in the course of his 
investigations. The chief points ascertained 
with regard to Black tea are — 

1st That the principal black teas, namely, 
the Congous and Souchongs, arrive in England, 
for the most part ii^ a genuine state. 

2nd. That certain descriptions of black 
tea, as scented Orange, Pekoe and Caper, are 
invariably adulterated, the adulteration in 
general consisting in the glazing of the 
leaves with plumbago or black lead ; the 
Caper likewise being subject to admixture 
with other Bubstance.s ; as paddy husk, Lie 
tea and leaves other than those of tea. 

3i'd. That several varieties of a spurious 
Caper, or black gunpowder, are prepared, 
wbich consist of tea dust, and sometimes the 
dust of other leaves and sand made up into 
little masses with gum, and faced or glazed 
with plumbago, Prussian blue, and turmeric 
powder. In some cases these imitations are 
sold separately, but most frequently they 
are used to mix with, and adulterate the 
better qualities of Caper ; viz., those which 
are made of tea faced with plumbago only. 
With respect to green tea, the principal con- 
clusions are— 

1st. That these teas, with the excepti<m 
of a few of British growth and manufacture 
from Assam, are invariably adulterated, that 
is to say, are glazed with colouring matters of 
different kinds. 

2nd. That the colouring matters used are 
in general Prussian blue, turmeric powder, 
and China clay, other ingredients being 
sometimes but not frequently employed. 

3rd. That of these colouring matters, Prus- 
sian blue, or ferro-cyauide of iron, possesses 
properties calculated to affect health injuri- 
ously. 

4th. That in Great Britain, there is really 
no such thing as a green tea — that is, a tea 
which possesses a natural green hue. 

5th. That green teas, and more especially 
the gunpowders, in addition to being faced' 
and glazed, are more subject to adulteration 
in other ways than black teas, as by admix- 
ture with leaves, not those of tea, with paddy- 
husk, and particularly with Lie tea. 

6th. Lie tea is prepared so as to resemble 
green tea, and is extensively used by the Chi- 
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nese themselves to adulterate gunpowder tea ; 
it is also sent over to Great Britain in vast 
quantities, and is employed for the same pur- 
pose by English tea-dealers and grocers. 

The above are the more important oonolu- 
sions as to the condition of black aud green 
teas, as imported, but these articles undergo 
further deterioration in Great Britain, 

Thus evidence has been adduced to show, 

1. Tbnt exhausted tea leaves are frequent- 
ly made up with gum, &c., aud resold to the 
public as genuine black tea, aud, when arti- 
ficially coloured and glazed, even as green tea. 

2. That the substances employed in the 
colouring are in many cases very much more 
objectionable and injurious than those used by 
the Chinese, being often highly poisonous. 

3. '1 hat it is no uncommon tiling for tea, 
both black and green, to be fabricated from 
leaves nut those of tea, and possessing no pro- 
perties in common with tiie leaves of that 
plant. 

4. That black Lie tea is often coloured 
aud extensively employed by English dealers 
and grocers for the adnileration of green tea. 

Sluvaroy Hil/t, Madras , — The experiment 
of growing tea in tlie Madras Presidency haa 
been often tried on a small scale. A number 
of plants supplied by Government through 
Dr. Wallich, were planted in the Sbevaroy 
hills about the year 1844, and had thriven 
well : but though no doubt was entertained 
of the ease with which they could be propa- 
gated over a wide extent of country, no 
attempt was made to give the cultivation a 
practical turn, or to make a cup of tea from 
the aouthern India tree. 

Coorg . — In Coorg, too, the experiment has 
been tested with like results, so that sufficient 
warranty exists to justify trials on the largest 
scale. 

Java . — The Dutch have introduced the tea 
plant in their rich and fruitful colony of Java. 
That island lies between the sixth and eighth 
degrees of south latitude. In 1828, the first 
experiment in the cultivation of tea was made 
in the garden of the Chateau of Burtenzorg, 
at Java, where 800 plants of an astonishing 
vigor, served as an encouragement to under- 
take this culture, and considerable plantations 
were made in many parts of the island. The 
first trials did not answer to the expectations, 
as far as regards the quality of the article, the 
astringent taste and feeble aroma of which 
caused the conjecture that the preparation of 
the leaf, and its final manipulation, had not 
been exactly according to the process used in 
China. At present tea is cultivated in thir- 
teen Kesidencies ; but the principal establish- 
ment, where the final manipulation is madei is 
in the neighbourhood of Batavia. The tea 
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Ivhich Java now Airoiabas yaarly to the mar* 
kets of the mother country, may be stated 
at from 200,000 to 300,000 pounds. It is 
intimated that the Government intends to 
abandon this culture to the industry of pri- 
vate individuals, under the guarantee of equit- 
able contracts. The mountain range, which 
runs through the centre of the island, is the 
most productive, because the tea gardens, ex- 
tending from near the base high up the moun- 
tains, reach an atmosphere tempered by eleva- 
tion. The plant escapes the scorching bents 
of the torrid zone, and finds a climate by 
height rather than by latitude, adapted to its 
nature. But the plant is not confined to lofty 
ridges. In the plains, the hedges and fences, 
if one may so call them, are all planted 
with the tea shrub, which flourish in greater 
or less perfection throughout the island. But, 
as has already been intimated, the equatorial 
latitudes are not the most auspicious for 
the vigorous growth of a plant that re- 
quires a temperature equally removed from 
the extremes of heat and cold, and the 
quality of the tea is as much affected by 
the climate as the growth of the plant 
A considerable quantity of tea is annually 
shipped from Java to Europe ; but the 
extension of the cultivation is no doubt check- 
ed by the exceeding fertility of the soil, and its 
adaptation to the growth of the rich products 
of tropical regions. Mr. Jacobson, inspector 
of tea culture in Java, has published at 
Batavia a work in three volumes, upon the 
mode of cultivatiug this plant, upon the 
choice of grounds, and the best processes for 
the preparation and manipulation of the leaves. 
This book, the fruit of many years of ex- 
perience and care given to the subject, was 
well received by the cultivators wh(« devote 
themselves to this branch of industry. 

Tea grows on the Himalayas at an ele- 
vation of seven thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, in the valley of the Dhoon, at 
the base of the Himalayas, an elevation of two 
thousand feet, on the bauks of the Brahma- 
pootra in Assam, and the Soorma in Sylhet, 
at a very small elevation above the level of 
the sea. On hill or plain, from one thousand 
to eight thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, the tea plant thrives well, and the only 
condition that it appears to require is a 
light and porous soil. In India the tea 
plant flourishes from the confines of Affghan- 
istan to the borders of Burmab, from 
the 25th to the 33rd degree of latitude, and 
from the 70th to the 95th degree of longitude. 
Over this vast area, wherever tea has been 
planted, it has more than answered the ex- 
pectations of growers. The tea plant does 
not yield leaves fit for the manufacture of tea 
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until the third year; it increases yesrly its 
produce uutil the eighth or tentii yeair, at 
which time it attalne ite maximum. It haa 
been found indigenous in Assam and Cachar, 
aged, it is averred, sixty and seventy years, 
and still producing leaves of an excellent 
quality. A tea plaotation may be compared 
to an English orchard, — a property producing 
an income during the life-time of the planter 
and passing to bis descendants. From a series 
of experiments made in the hills and the 
Deyrah Dhoon, full grown plants yield tea in 
the proportion of 20 pounds to the lUO 
plants. An acre of laud contains from 1,500 
to 1,600 plants : the yield of tea would there- 
fore be from 300 to 320 pounds. 

In China plants are never touched until the 
third or fourth year after they have been 
planted. Good tea land is naturally moist, 
although not stagnant ; the tea-shrub is not 
a water plant, but is found in a wild state on 
the sides of hills. In China, rain falls in 
heavy and copious showers towards the end 
of April, and these rains continue at intervals 
in May and June. The first gathering of tea 
leaves, those from which the Pekoe is made, 
is scarcely over before the air becomes charg- 
ed with moisture. The best mode of sending 
tea plants to a remote distance, is simply to 
sow the seeds in Ward’s cases soon after they 
are gathered. — The Universal Review. For- 
tune's Wanderings. Fortuities Tea Districts. 
UassalVs Food and its AdultercUions. 

TEA-HEIH-TOO-SHWO. Chow-tszewas 
the originator of the second epoch of phi- 
losophical development in China. To him is 
ascribed the merit of having revived that dis- 
tinct knowledge of the greatest truths which 
had been lost to the world for the thirteen 
centuries that had elapsed after the death of 
Mencius. Aud be regained that knowledge 
by the independent efforts of his own mind, 
unaided by any master. Only two of his 
works have been preserved, the Tea-heih-too- 
skwo and the Tuneshat. He died in A. D. 
1200; and in A. D. 1241, an Imperial re- 
script ordered his tablet, with those of four of 
his immediate predecessors, whose works he 
had annotated, to be placed in the temples of 
Confucius, which are to be found in every dis- 
trict city throughout the empire. From that 
time to this, a period of six hundred years, 
his views of philosophy, morality, and politics 
have been supreme in China. At this day, bis 
commentaries on the Yih King and the Four 
Books are learnt by heart by millions of Chi- 
nese, with the text of these works* The 
Public Service Examinations cannot be paased 
unless this be done. 

TEAHTl. See Kali. 

TEAILT. Tahiti- Aleurites triloba, FortU 
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iSagwan . Hindv. I Teak marun Tau. 
Jati Malay. | Teku chettu _ Tbl. 

Tho far famed teak tree is a native of 
the monntainous parte of Malabar, of the 
mountains bordering on the banks of the 
Gtedavery above Bj'jahmnndry, and of thePegn, 
Moulmein. and Rangoon forests. It grows 
straight and lofty with cross armed panicles 
of showy white flowera The wood is very 
hard but easily worked; it is soon season- 
ed, and being oily, does not injure iron, 
and shrinks little. It is probably the most 
durable timber known, hence its value in 
ship building. The Malabar Teak is consider- 
ed the best and is always most valued in 
Indian Government dock yards. A valuable 
report by Dr. Falconer on the Teak forests of 
the Tenasserim Coast, was published lately 
among the Selections from the Records of the 
Bengal Government. 'J'he price of teak- 
wood at present is 3 Rs. per cubic foot, double 
the ordinary rate. It is matter of regret con- 
sidering the vast importance of teak timber to 
England, as a maritime nation, that the preser- 
vation of the teak forests was so long disregard- 
ed. On the Coromandel coast, it flowers in 
June and July, and the seeds ripen September 
andOctober.The wood has from long experience 
been found to be by far the most useful timber 
in Southern Asia ; it is light, easily worked, 
and at the same time both strong and durable. 
That which grows on the mountains in the vici- 
nity of the Oodavery is occasionally beautifully 
veined and mottled. Fur ship building pur- 
poses, teak is superior to every other sort 
of wood, being light, strong, durable, whether 
in or out of water. Pegu produces the largest 
quantity, and its navigable rivers enable it to 
be brought down to the sea ports at a cheap 
rate. This timber has been found ill adapted 
for gun carriages. Indeed, when it is obser- 
ved how easily it splits, it is surprising that 
it had been for so ninny years applied to this 
purpose, especially for the felloes. 

The great depot for the Godavery teak 
is Coringa, where many vessels are built, 
yet even there it is found more profitable to 
plank vessels chiefly with teak brought 
from the opposite coast. Either from want 
of means of transport or the force of habit, 
the wood cutters about the Godavery cut 
short almost every log to a length of eighteen 
or twenty feet, and cut away one half of the 
thickness of the finest logs; leaving three 
projecting pieces which are pierced for staples 
for convenience in lashing either to the yokes 
of the buffaloes or for conveying it from the 
forest or in rafts on the water. In the Masuli- 
patam and Rajahmnudiy district the timbers 
are classed as Tanabees 18 to 20 ft. x 18 in. 
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X 10 in, Toondoors 1 4 ft. x 12 in diameter. 
Sirambees 18 ft. x 8 in. 

Teak is brought in large quantities from 
the country bordering the Godavery atid its 
tributaries. 

Godavery teak varies much in density ; 
much of it is finely veined ; generally it is 
heavier than the Rangoon teak, but not equal 
to some from the Malabar Coast. In Ceylon, 
the Dutch largely planted teak, which has 
attained considerable size. Teak seems to re- 
quire about 80 years to obtain perfection, but 
after 20 years a teak plantation would pro- 
bably yield a valuable return in thinning. 

Upon the whole, the Malabar teak seems 
the best. That of Rangoon is lighter 
and more open in the grain and is pre> 
ferred for masts and spars. The dark or 
heavy teak of the mountains bordering on the 
Godavery is very little if at all inferior to the 
Malabar, but a good deal of the Godavery 
teak is very open grained. The logs brought 
to market are always irregular in shape. 
Where strength without any regard to size 
and shape is required, the email heavy logs 
brought down by return bullock carts to 
Mosulipatam maybe used. Major Campbell’s 
experiments show the weight of acubicfoot to 
vary in the several specimens from 52 to 37 
lbs, practical value of S. 92 to 50. 

Tenasserim. teak is the staple timber 
of the Tenasserim Provinces, and from its 
abundance in Province Amherst, and its va- 
luable property of being impervious to the 
white ants, it is used iu Maulinain almost ex- 
clusively, Ijoth fur building purposes and for 
furuiture. 

The teak tree is of rapid growth, and the 
trunk grows erect, to a vast height, W’itb co- 
pious spreading branches. The wood of the 
teak tree is by far the most useful timber iu 
India ; it is light, easily worked, and, though 
porous, it is strong and durable ; it requires 
little seasoning, and shrinks very little : it af- 
fords tar of go^ quality and is rather of an 
oily nature, therefore does not injure iron, 
and is the best wood in India for ship- 
timber, house carpentiy, or any other work 
where strong and durable wood is required. 
Malabar teak is esteemed superior to any 
other in India, and is extensively used for 
ship-building at Bombay. It grows in the 
teak forests ’along the western side of the 
Ghaut Monutuns, and the contiguous 
ridges where tihe numerous streams afford 
water carriage for the timber. There is 
a variety, says Dr. Roxburgh, which grows on 
the banks of the Godavery, of which the wood 
is beautifully veined, closer gnuned, and heavi- 
er than that of the common teak tree ; this 
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kind is well adapted for furniture. The cohe. 
sive force of teak wood varies from 13,000 to 
16 OOO pounds per square inch ; the weight 
of its modulus of elasticity is 2,1 67,000 pounds 
per square inch, according to Mr. Barlows 
experiments ; and the weight of a cubic foot 
seasoned, varies from 41 to 53 pounds. 
Kepresenting the strength of oak by 
that of teak will be. 

Stiffness of oak by 100, „ 

Toughness of oak by 1 00, «• 

From which it appears, that it is much supe- 
rior to oak in these properties, except in tough- 
ness ; but it is to be remembered, that these 
proportions are drawn from two or three ex- 
periments on teak, and most probably these 
were tried on very select specimens ; whereas 
those for oak from a mean specimen, selected 
from pieces of oak of various qualities. 


100 , 

109 

126 

94 


Teak is considered a more brittle wood 
than the Saul or the Sissoo. In 26 years 
the teak attains the size of two feet diameter, 
and is considered serviceable timber, but it 
requires 80 years to arrive at maturity. Some 
of the old trees have beautiful burrs, resem- 
bling the Amboyna, which are much esteem- 
ed. Teak-wood when fresh has an agreeable 
odour, something like rosewood. Tlie ships 
of war built of this timber were — 

Skips of the Zima— M inden, Cornwallis, 
Melville, Malabar, Wellesley, Ganges, Asia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Hastings. 

Frigates. — Salsette, Amphitrite, Trincoma- 
lee, Seringapatam, Madagascar, Andromeda, 
Alligator, Sumaraiig, Herald. 


Sloops. — Victor, Cameleon,Sphynx, Cochin. 

It has been considered by many that a ship 
built of this sort of wood would last good 
from thirty to fifty years, for which time, re- 
port says, many ships have been known to 
run iu India. The old Milford Bombay ship 
in the country trade of I ndia, was the oldest 
and best-conditioned ship that ever came 
under Mr. Edye’s notice. She was, be says, 
built of teak-timber about thirty-five years be- 
fore he saw her ; she had been constantly at 
sea, and only had a small repair during that 
period. She was built of the Malabar teak. 
A forest patch of teak, when in full 
bloom, has much the appearance of a field 
of ripe corn when viewed from a distance, with 
a few spots of green interspersed ; by this ap- 
pearance the native hill people discover the 
trees of teak at one season, and cut around 
their roots to prevent the sap from ascending 
the next year. The persons who work the 
forests of teak on the sides of the hills are thns 
able to distinguish at a distance those trees 
from the others. 
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The teak is probably the most durable of 
all timbers, it is very hard, and very heavy. 
It is extensively used for ship-building, for 
house carpentry, cart and coach building, and 
for house and camp furniture, for which it is 
well adapted, as it does not split. As regards 
' strength, as shown by the weight it is capa- 
ble of sustaining, it is inferior to several 
others. It is probably the most valuable 
timber in the world, both for strength, fine- 
ness, and durability, and for being always safe 
from white ante. It grows to an enormous 
size, attaining maturity in about eighty years. 
Wood reddish and susceptible of a very fine 
polish. It is one of the few tropical trees 
which sheds its leaves annually a)id at ouoe. 
It has this advantage over oak, that while 
that has an acid which destroys iron, this 
has an essential oil which preserves it. Fruit 
rough, brown, size of cherry, worthless. 
Another species, the Tectona Hamiltouiana, 
is much smaller. In teak the concentric 
circles are not so wide as they are iu the oak, 
the teak thereiiy acquiring great strength, com- 
pared with the oak : but the blue gumof Tasma- 
nia, tlie Eucalyptus globulus, Lab., has greater 
density than either. The teak tree grows in the 
southern and western parts of the Peninsula 
of India, in Malabar, in Oanara, iu the Wynaad, 
in the forests oi the Animallay hills, in Burinab, 
Sumatra, Java, Celebes and Sumbawa. Between 
Japara and Sourabaya several extensive teak 
forests occur, which are of vast importance to 
the island ; indeed there is no other kind of 
wood in the Archipelago which will endure so 
well in the water. But Java is the only island in 
the Archipelago possessing teak forests which 
are available to any extent fur the purpose of 
ship-building. In Sumatra, Celebes, and Sum- 
bawa, the forests are so fur distant from the 
sea, that the expense of land carriage prevents 
the natives from deriving any great advantage 
from its use. Teak is not known to inhabit 
the Malay.m Peninsula. Mr. Couolly, about 
the year 1848. commenced planting teakeoeds 
in Malabar, and every yearsince then additional 
land has been occupied by teak plantations. 
As the best method of rearing young trees, 
take a layer of fresh stable manure, three in- 
ches to be first strewed over the bottom of the 
trench, then four inches of decaying leaf mould, 
then one inch of wood aebea, and over this 
about six inches of a light sandy soil. The fine 
silt from the bed of a tank is the best. The 
seeds of some trees, like the tamarind and neem, 
sprout most readily when put in very thickly 
in handfuls at two inches from the surface. 
Some trees come up in three or four days* 
others in ten or twelve, while a few appear to 
have a particular month for coming up, and 
Jhey remain iu the ground without geirmihating 
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till a particalar season. This has been remark- 
ed with the Adansonia and teak. It may occur 
with other trees. A few trees like the orange, 
pummelo and lime, will germinate at any 
seasmi of the year; but they seem to stop grow- 
ing from April till about August, and if too 
much watered in the hut weather, they are apt 
to die. The cuminon hedge plant of Madras, 
Inga dulcis or kiukapilly, is also apt tu be 
Trillfid if too much watered during the hot sea- 
son. Once a day is sufficient for trees and 
for most plants, and evening is the best time 
of day to water. It has been found that all 
young trees thrive better if the earth is loosen- 
ed about their roots about once a week. This 
is best done with a steel fork in the evening 
after they are watered, and it acts beneficially 
by letting air in at the roots. The plants 
must not be too much disturbed. A good 
mode of rearing the teak tree is to steep the 
nuts in water for 36 hours, then sow them in 
holes four inches apart and half an inch under 
the surface, covering the beds with straw 
so as to prevent evaporation, and gently 
watering them every evening. The seeds 
sprout in from four to eight weeks. Teak 
does not frequently spring up under shade. 
The prevalence of other trees therefore 
over teak is a great hindrance to the grow- 
ing up of seedlings in sufficient quantity to 
replace those trees that have been removed. 
Young teak is not injured by elephants. It 
belongs tu a family of plants, Verbenacese, that 
affords no fodder for animals, and Dr. Falconer 
satisfied himself in passing repeatedly through 
forests infested with wild elephants, that they 
do not cause the slightest injury to young 
teak. Teak wood is used as a rib-lining of the 
arches in the caves of Karli, and is said to be 
coeval with their erection, about two thousand 
years ago. Pliny states that the beams in the 
temple of Apollo at Utica were in perfect 
preservation in his time, though they bad then 
endured 1178 years. The teak furnishes an 
opaque dull ash coloured oil. When allowed to 
rest for some time it separates into two layers, 
an upper or dark coloured clear stratum and 
a lower and more solid deposit. Its chief use 
is for applying to wood work of all sorts, 
either alone as a natural varnish, or in com- 
bination with certain resins. — M. E. J. R. 
Malc(Ain!s Travds in South Eautem Asia, Vol, 
I. p. 185. Mr. Earl, pages 44 ft 45. Selec. 
from the Records of Govt, of India, Foreign 
Dept. No. XXV III. p. SO./JT.p. 109. See 
Tectona. 

TEAL. 

Taisia Bigri, Bbno. Cercerelle ; Aide- 

Kiik-aad Dan. braade ; Garsote, 

Winter Taling, Dot. Halebran, ^ Fa. 

Saroelle ; Petite Sar- Spiegel entlein ; 

celle ; Gercelle ; Kriekeute, Qsb. 
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Cereedola; Ceroe- 
vole; Sisrtella ; 
Soavolo; Auittella; 
Anitrad’Inveruo It. 


Kestel-ort-and : Kor. 

Arts; Kra»ck, Sw. 
Cor-Hwyad, Braob- 
Hwyad, Welsh. 


The teal ia a swimming bird of the family 
Anatidm and -sub family Anatinm, and of the 
genus Querquedula. The teal are simply 
small ducks, and several species are known. 
They are of somewhat slender make and fly 
very rapidly. Teal have long been prized as a 
delicate food. Willughby remarks that, for 
the taste of its flesh and the wholesome 
nourishment it affords the body, it “doth 
deservedly challenge the first place among 
those of its kind.” In the * Portraits d’Oysea- 
ux’ 1557, the following quatrain celebrates its 
excellence, and alludes to its habits : — 

“ Bieo pen eouvent ee plonge la sarcelle 
Entre deux eanx, de lequelie la chair 
£et delicate : auaei couste elle oher 
Autautqu’oyseau qui soit petit oommeelle.’’ 

Accordingly we see it holding a high place 
in ancient feasts. We find it among the ‘ good- 
ly provision’ at the banquet given at the en- 
throning of George Nevell, archbishop of York, 
in the reign of Edward IV. : ‘ Mallardes and 
Tenles, 4000.’ 'I'he price in the Northumber- 
land Household Book is — ‘ Teylles, Id , mal- 
lards being 2d.’ 

Q. crecca, Linn, the common teal of India, 
is 14^ inches long. It is migratory and 
breeds in the northern and temperate regions, 
but it is one of the most abundant, as also one 
of the earliest visitors to India. It arrives early 
in September, and frequents both tanks and 
rivers.ofteu in immense flocks. Its flight is ama- 
zingly rapid. Large numbers are netted and 
caught in various ways to supply the tealeries. 
It is a night feeder. It is most excellent 
food. 

Q. circia, Linn. The blue winged or 
Garganey tea), is distributed over the greater 
portion of the Old World. It is even more 
abundant in India than the common teal, but 
is somewhat later in its arrival. It has a 
swift flight, occurs in vast flocks, and feeds at 
night. Vast quantities of this and Q. crecca 
are caught alive, some by large flap nets, 
others by nooses fixed to a long line across a 
jbeel, and in some places by a man wading 
with his bead above water, concealed in a 
large earthen pot, several of which have pre- 
viously been set afloat. 

Q. glocitaiiB, Pallas, is the clucking teal of 
India. It is a rare bird botli in Europe and 
in India, and appears to be most common in 
Northern Asia on the borders of Lake Baikal, 
and in China and Japan. It bas a peculiarly 
loud clucking^ call, mok-mok-mohlok. f 

Other species are Q. falcata, Pallas ; Q.^ 
Javaua, Jocfd. ; Q. MauiUenus, Midi and^kU 
Eng, €yc. See Birds. 
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TEOTONA ORAMDI8. 


TEAO. Sind. Cacurbita iMienam, Zim». 

TEA-ROOT. See Dracana. 

TEASEL. 

Puller’# Tewel, Eng. KmtBdigtel, Gbb. 

„ Thistle, „ Cardo da Oardare, It. 

Chardon a carder, Pr. Cardeuoha, Sp. 

Weber-distel, Gbb. Cardo peiuador, „ 

This plant is the Dipsaoue fullonum of 
botanists. It is cnltivated in England, clothiers 
employ the crooked awns of the heads for 
raising the nap on woollen cloths, &c. — Mc- 
Culloch. Faulkner. 

TEA-TASTER, a person who tests the 
qualities of teas in the Chinese ports, or in the 
London broker’s offices. — Simmondt’ Diet. 

TEHRAN, the capital of Persia, is in lat. 
35® 40' N. 

TEBU-QAS. SiNOH. Costus speciosns, 
Boxb. 

TEBU. Maiay. Saccharum officinarum. 

TECKELLY. See Kimedy. 

TECOMA, a genus of plants of the order 
Bignoniacese, of which several species occur in 
India, and others have been introduced ; they 
are all elegant plants. Tecoma jasminoides 
has the color of the flowers pinL Tecoma 
radicans is a climbing glabrous plant with 
rough rooting branches. It grows against a 
wall by throwing out roots from its branch- 
es in the same manner as ivy. Its large 
flowers are called Trumpet-Flowers.— .ffny. 
Cyc. Riddell. 

TECOMA CAPENSIS, Lindd. 

Bignouia capensis, Thunb. 

An elegant creeping plant with orange color- 
ed flowers, well adapted for covering a wall or 
running up a trellis work ; grown from seed in 
common garden soil. — Riddell. 

TECOMA GRANDIFLORA, Swibt. DC. 
Bignonia Chiuensis. A tree of Japan. 

TECOMA SUAVEOLENS. G. Don. 
syn. of Bignonia suaveolens, Roxh. 

TECOMA STANS is a small tree, or or- 
namental garden shrub. Its roots are reputed 
diuretic. — Hort. Garden 6, M. E. J. R. 

TECOMA UNDULATA, G. Don. 

Bignonia uudulata, JZoxt. 

Bug-trora. of Bombay. Reg-dawan ; Reodan ; 

Rohira : Lahura ; Robduu, Pashto. 

Luar, PoKJAB. Khew, Sum. 

A small stiff-looking tree occurring in the 
arid tracts from Delhi westward through 
Harriana and the Central Punjab to the 
Salt Range and Trans-Indus, where it oc- 
curs up to 2,500 or 3,000 feet. Also in the 
SiwalHc, and on thejBeas below Kangra. This 
has perhaps the handsomest flower of any indi- 
genous Puqjab tree, and its gorgeous orange 
blossoms make quite a show in some parts In 
the west of the province. Trees -of four and 
five feet are not uncommon ; but at Sirsa, near 
the Sutlej, are seen trees up to 7 or 8 feet 


I girth and 40 feet high. The laaves vary great- 
I ly in sise. The foliage is browsed by cattle. 
The wood is hard, close grained and stroi^ 
but is rarely large or abundant ; used for mak- 
ing oharpoys, spinning wheels and ploughs 
in the Salt Range.— PoweR Hand Rook. 
Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

TECOMA XYLOCARPA, G. Don. Big- 
nonia zylocarpa, Roxb. 

TECTONA GRANDIS. Linn. 

Segiin, Beno. Saga, Mahu. 

Ky-wou, Bubu. Jati, Mabat. 

Jaadi, Cam. Tekka, HlaLEAL, Simoh. 

Teak tree, Eko. Tek manun. Tau. 

Sngwan, HiMD. Tekn : Teka chettu.TsL. 

Shaldnna of Jubbulpobb Pedda teko, „ 

This majestic forest tree is perhaps the 
most largely used of any of the woods of 
south-eastern Asia. It has been introd.uoed 
into the Panjab, it is found in Bundelcund, 
on the AraviJli and Satpoora, and on the 
banks of the Taptee river. It grows as a 
majestic forest tree on the western side of In- 
dia, from Nassik, N. W. of Bombay south- 
wards to Severn droog : in the forest west of 
Vingorla, near Sawuntwarie : in the forest 
between Dharwar, Suuda and Sedashegur and 
iu smaller patches above the ghats, in Canara, 
Malabar, Cochin, Travaucure and Coimbatore 
in the Amimallai ; n small quantity occurs in 
the Nulla Malai mountains between Nellore 
and Cuddapab. North-east of this, it is 
known in the Nugpure and the Hyderabad 
territories, on the Godavery and its feeders, 
viz., east of Chanda, on the left bank of tbe 
Faen Gunga and north of the ludrawatti river 
in 20* N. L. also on the 1 8® N. L, close to the 
right bank of the Godavery, east of Warungnl, 
and, further east, on the right bank of the Seb- 
ber river. In Ceylon, the Dutch largely planted 
teak, which has attained considerable size. It 
grows in Burmah and tbe Teuasserim pro- 
vinces, also at the forks of the Sal wen 
river, and west of Mculmein between tbe 
Martaban river and the Menam and nearly as 
far south ns Tavoy, teak forests occur of great 
value. Further south and east it only re- 
appears in Siam and in the mountainous 
parts of Sumatra, Celebes, Sumbawa, and Java. 
Between Japara and Sonrabaya, several exten- 
sive teak forests occur, which are of vast im- 
portance to the island. But, Java is tbe 
only island in tbe Archipelago possessing teak 
forests available to any extent for tbe purpose 
of ship-building j for, in Sumatra, Celebes and 
Sumbawa, tbe teak forests are so far distant 
from the sea, that the expense of land carriage 
prevents the natives deriving any great advan- 
tages from tbrir export. Teak is used in 
bouse building, for beams, for furniture of 
every description, and largely in ship-building. 
In tbe Madras gun carriage manufactory, it 
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is used Cor all parts of Ugbt field carriages (ex- 
cept the beams) ; iroggoos and tbeir Umbers 
(except poles and splinter ban) ; also for heavy 
field and garrison carriages i garrison travers- 
ing platforms ; for gnu mortar platforms ; 
and for all parts of heavy and light mortar 
carts ; store carta (with the exception of poles 
and splinter ban) : platform, line, and water 
carts j gins, and wheel work ; heavy and light 
field ammunition boxes : transport carriages 
and limben and furniture work* — Drg. liox- 
burgh, Wight, Falemer, Mason, McGUUand, 
Gibson, Ctfglwrn, Stewart, and Brandis ; d/r* 
Jldge, Mr. Rohde, Mr. Earl, Mr. E. O'Riley ; 
Cal. and Mad. Cat Ex. 1862, Madras Proo. 
Ex. \^b\,Mojor Morgan, Captain Sankey. 

TECTONA TERNiFOLlA, Boch. 

Tectoua Hamiltonia, Wall. | Ta-but Bobh. 

This speciea of teak grows on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy, at Segaen, Frome, Ava, and 
at the foot of Taong-Dong, and, from native 
descriptions. Dr. Mason imagines it is found 
in the province of Yay. It flowers in March, 
its wood is inferior to that of T. grandis. — 
Mrs. Mason, Voigt. 

TEDDA-FALA, Tel. Ixora parviflora. 

TEDLA-PALA, Tel. also Chitti ankudu, 
Tel. Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br. 

TEE, Bubm. Properly h’tee, the umbrella 
which crowns the top of a Barman praw or 
pagoda, without which it is not considered to 
be sanctified. In restoring that of the Shooay 
Dagou at Rangoon, which had been destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1769, the king of Ava 
attended with an army of d0,000 men. — Cote. 
Myth. Hind. p. 397. 

TEEA, a Bornean weight, the sixth part of 
the mace ; about 6^ grains. — Sinmonds' Diet. 

TEEAK, a race in the south-western parts 
of the peninsula of India, practising polyandry. 
See Teer ; Tiyar. 

TEEDONG. See Kunawar. 

TEEHUN. Sec Khutri. 

TEEJA OK ZEEARAT, Hind. In maho- 
medanism, a visiting of the grave •, also visit- 
ing the s.lam or standards. 

TEEEA, Hind. A spot made on the fore- 
head by hindus. 

TEE-KA-LOUNG or Tba-ka-dat-ghee, 
Bdbh. a timber tree of maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22^ feet. 
Abundant at Mergui and Tavoy. When sea- 
soned it floats in water. It is used for bed- 
steads and for bouse building. Recommend- 
ed as a durable, tough wood for helves or for 
hammer handles. — Captain Dance. 

TEEEOB, Hind. Curcuma angustifolia. 

TEEL, also Jingelli, Guz. Hind. Gingelly 
seed, Sesamum orientale. 

TEELIJB OB CHELUB. A river near 
Shajehanpoor. 
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TEEN, Arab. Figs. 

TEEN. Hind. Lit earth, dust, or clay. 
Adam, according, to mahomedan belief, waa 
created from it. 

TEENA. See Dyes. 

TEENAH, Hbb. Fig tree of Ficus earica. 

TEEN-TSING-FOO, or Tien-taing, a 
Chinese city of great trade, particularly in 
salt, at the junction of the Eu-ho or Ynn- 
liang-bo with the Peiho, 

TEEN YARI, a name of the sheeah 
sect of mahomedans, applied to them by the 
suntii mahomedans, because the shiah reject 
the kalif Abu-bakr as a successor of Mahom- 
ed, and claim the rule to have fallen to Ali. 

TEEONG, SuHAT. Gracula religiosa, Linn, 
the mina-bird. 

TEEB, properly Tevan, islanders, also 
written Tiyar and Teer, a caste in Travancore, 
certainly immigrants from Ceylon. They 
occupy also Malabar and are engaged in 
cultivation. Their women have forms of gre^t 
symmetry, with a clear light brown complex!-' 
on, uniform and brilliant. The chaste women of 
their class wear no covering on the upper 
parts of their bodies. Their name is written 
Teer, Teyar, Tiar, Eeyoover, or Juver, they are 
the toddy drawers of Mtdabar, and are a 
servile class who follow the rule of descent a 
matrice. They are polyaudrous. On the 
Malabar coast they form a great part of the 
people ; they are a fair, good looking race, 
treated as ootcastes, and until recently were 
compelled to move from the road when a Naic 
approached. The Teer are being educated in 
the Government schools, obtain service, are 
^acquiring land, and are very well to do. They 
are fairer and more refined looking than the 
Nair. Teer is said to mean island, and the 
Maldives and Ceylon are both named as their 
'original country. Dr. Caldwell thinks they 
came from Ceylon. — Caldwell. SeeKnmmaler. 

TEEBAH, a small province or district, ly- 
ing between Peshawar and Cabal, and confin- 
ed on the north and south by the river of 
Cubul, and by the southern ridge of snowy 
mountains.-— /{enneff’s Memoir, p. 151. 

TEEB AT’H, Hind. A holy place of pilgrim- 
age, visited by hindus or jains. Amongst 
the most celebrated are the Ganges at Hurd- 
war ; the town of Benares, Mount Aboo ; 
Pauderpur iu the Dekhan, Triputty iu the 
Carnatic, Conjeveram and Bamisseram. At 
Mount Aboo a group of five of the twenty- 
four jain pontifis are more particularly rever- 
enced, and distinctively called the Panch- 
Teerat’hi, viz. Bishubdeva, the first; Suntnatb, 
the sixteenth ; Nemuath, the twenty-second ; 
Parswanatb, the twenty-third ; and Mahavira, 
the twenty-fourth. Each has his sacred 
mount or place of pilgrimage (teerat’h), and 
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«aeh is recognized by his qrmbol, viz., the 
bnU, black antelope, concbshell, hooded ser* 
pent and tiger, and it is quite suflScient to find 
one of these symbols upon the plinth to as- 
certain the particular pontift to which it 
belongs. — TooTs Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 724. 

TEESTA, a tributary to the Brahmapoo- 
trs. It rises in about lat. 27** 59', Ion. 88** 
60' S. S. E. and runs into the Brahmapootra 
after a course of 333 miles. It receives the 
Lachoong, 23 miles ; Rungbo, 22 miles ; Bnn- 
geet, 23 miles. It is navigable for craft of 6 
or 7 tons as far up as Puharpoor, 16 miles 
beyond the divergence of the Attree. 

TEESU, Hind 1 Dhak flowers, flowers of 
Butea frondosa. 

TEETA, Bnng. Picrorrhiza. 

TEETaH, ? Jute. 

TEETH of animals, and teeth and tusks of 
elephants, form articles of commerce. The 
grinders or teeth proper are used for knife- 
handles and other purposes. The teeth of many 
carnivorous animals are used for necklaces 
and ornaments. — Simmonds' Diet. ^ 

TEE-THEE. ? Diospyros kaki. 

TEEYEH. See Teer ; Kummaler. 

TEGADA, TkIj. also Nalla tegada, Tel. 
Ipomsoa turpethnm, R. Br. 

TEGH BAHADUR. See Sikhs. 

TEG-GUMMADU, Tbl. Gmelina arborea. 

TEGOLE EMBRICI, It. Tiles. 

TEH, Malay. Tea. 

TEHAMA. A political division of Yemen, 
in Arabia, extending along the whole sea- 
const of that province, washed by the Red 
Sea, with a varying breadth of from twenty 
to eight miles. Tehama is now a part of the 
Turkish empire, its principal cities are Hodai- 
da, Lohea, Mokha, and Jezan on the sea- 
coast, with Zebeed and Bait-el-Fakeeh in the 
interior. 

TEH- CHAU. All the Banner garrisons of 
China, save those of Piihcbu, Canton, Liaug- 
chau, Ninghia, Chwangliang, Tai-yuen, Teh- 
ebau, and the nine inner garrisons of the Me- 
tropolitan Cordon, send up a small number of 
officers and men to Peking to be there taught 
their duties in the hunting suite of the Em- 
peror, should he repair to the preserves of 
Muh-lan, at Jeh-bo (Zhehol). These are in 
the keeping of a Tsungkw in (3a) two yih- 
ching (ia) eight fong-yu (5a) and eight hiau- 
ki kiau, or subalterns all under the orders of 
the tutung of Jeh-ho. 

TEHR— ? See Caprese. 

TEHERAN is known from repeated obser- 
vations to be 3,600 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is in L. 35** 37' N., and L. 50® 52' E. 
It stands on a very low tract of ground near 
to the foot of the Elborz mountains, which at 
this part have an older and more romantic 
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celebrity attached to them, than the gloomy 
fame they derive from Hasson Saheb and hia 
sanguinary race. The andent Hyroania, a 
country of warriors, who are reported to have 
carried a charmed life, lying immediately 
north of these bills, their passes became the 
scenes of more than mortal combats, between 
the dmply brave heroes of Persia and these 
magician chieftains : they are also noted for 
having been the place of refuge of the illustri- 
ous prince Zal. Teheran is surrounded by a 
deep ditch, towers, and a mud wall, embrac- 
ing a circuit of eight thousand yards, with 
four gates: that to the south leading to Ispa- 
han ; that to the north-west to Tabreez \ the 
other two look towards the hills in the corres- 
ponding directions — Portvt^s Travels, VoU 1. 
p. 309. 

TEILA, Hind. Ribes grossnlaria.' 

TEINQ NYET, Bukm* Csesalpiniasappan. 

TEIN-HPY-SO, Bubm. Ar. White oxide 
of arsenic. 

TEIN N’GYET, Borm. Cmsalpinia sap- 
pan, Linn. Roxb. W. d; A. 

TEITAN-COTTAY. Strychnos potato- 
rum. 

'i'EJ, Hind. Pers. Bark of Cassia lignea. 
Cinnamon. 

TEJAS. ,Sp. Tiles. 

TEJASH-CHANDRA. Sans. From tejas, 
glory, nnd chandru, the moon. 

TEJBAL, Guz. Hind. Pers. 'fhe seeds 
and capsules of the Xanthoxylnm hostile, 
which are employed by the natives of northern 
India as a remedy fur the tooth-ache, and also 
for intoxicating fish. They have a warm, spicy, 
pepper-like pungency, a property which is par- 
ticipated in by the bark and other parts of 
the tree. The term is applied to the capsules 
and seeds of several species of Xantfaoxylon 
and other drugs. — Faulkner, Ben. Bhar. 

TEJEND. 8ee Mongol. 

TEJ’HA. See Hindu. 

TEJO-MAYA, Sans. From Teja, glory 
and inaya, fulness. Tejn, Sans, glory, is from 
tij, to sharpen. 

'I’EJPA'r, Aromatic leaves of Cinnamomnm 
albiflorum, or of Cinnaroomum tamala, also 
called in Hindi tamala patra. The term Tej pata 
is also applied to leaves of Laurus or Oinnamo- 
mnm Malabathrum, the folia Malabathri of 
the ancients, and in Bengal it is given to the 
leaves of Cinnamomum nitidum, Nees. 'Their 
odour resembles that of cloves ; the flavour is 
^aromatic and hot. — Simmonds' Diet. Ben. 
PJtar. See Malabathrum. 

'fEJPAT-KA PHUL, Hind, Cassia buds. 

TEKA, Sans. From teek, to judge. 

TEKUNDA-JUTEE, Bbng. Monetia te- 
tracantha. 
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TEKATA-SHU. Binra. Euphorbia anti- 
quoram. 

TEKE. See Khiva, 

TEEKALI. Tbl. Clerodendron phlomoi- 
des, Liwn. Hoxb. W. and. , 

TEKKAH CHETTU, Tsii. Clerodendron 

phlomoidee, Linn. , „ 

TEKKEEB ATTOVYE ANJELLY, Tam. 

A wood of Travancore, of a brown colour, 
specific gravity 0-628, 4 to 6 feet in circum- 
ference, used for house and ship building.—” 

Colonel Frith. _ 

TEKUT. See Mesopotamia. Tigris. 
TEKU-CHEITU, Tel. Tectona grandis, 

Linn. . „ , . , 

TEL, Goz. Hind. Any oil. Tel-i-gand- 
hsk, Petroleum : Tel-Multani, oil scented with 
orange flowers. Tel-Siyn, lit. " black,” or 
coarse oil, rape seed oil. 

TELA, It. Linen. Calico, Tela-a-damaa- 
cada, Sp. Damask. Telia Bambagina, also 
Tela Di Pints, It. Calico, Tela Daraascbina. 
It. Damask. Tela De Algodoti, Sp. Calico, 
Tela De lino, Sp. Linen. 

TELA. Hind. A blight on sugar-cane, like 
a dark powder. 

TELA AIIENARUM. See Cotton manu 
factures. 

TELAE, Malay. Abrus precntorius, Linn. 
TELAGA, Tel. A species of Gardenia, of 
the Godavery forests and Dekhan, has a 
very hard wood, would be very good for turn- 
ing. — Captain lieddome. 

TELAGA-BODAS. The Guevo Upas or 
Valley of Poison, is at the side of the volcano 
Papandayang in Java. It i« 500 feet below 
the run of the old crater, which is now the 
Telaga-bodas or White Lake. It is a small 
bare place with many crevices , from which 
carbonic acid is poured, and many dead ani- 
mals, dogs, cats, squirrells, rhinoceros, tigers 
birds and snakes are seen in it. — Bickmore. 
p. 53 - 

TELA KUCHA, Beno. Kai-danda, Tkl. 
Coccinia Indies, W. and A. 

TELAN6A-CHEENA, Beng. Lagerstr®- 
mia Indies. 

TELA-PASHANUM, Tel. White arsenic. 
TELASU, Tel. also Chinduga, Tel. 
Acacia odoratissima, Willd. 

■ TELA TUMBATIN, Tel, Canavalia gla- 
diata. 

TELE, Malay. Seeds of Abrus preca- 
torius. 

TELEGRAPH. The Red Sea Telegraph 
was opened on the Ist October 1859, 

TELEKI, Tel. Clerodendron phlomoidee, 
Linn. 

TELEKIA. This plant bears a yellow 
flower, and grows in any common garden soil. 
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TELEYA, Hind. I A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore with a soft, red wood— <?a«. JBx. 1862. 

TKLI.' 1 Cantharides. 

TELI, Hind. In India, a term applied 
to shopkeepers, oilmen, who make and sell 
oils, a humble avocation. Eahan rajah Kisbn, 
v.tinn Gangs teli : behold the distance 
between rajah Kishn and Gangs the oilman. 

TELIA GARJAN, Bbnq. Guz. Hind. 
Wood oil. 

TELIO KERRY BARK. Connessi bark, 
TELI MAKHI. Hind. Cantharides. 
TELINGA, Tellunga, Tiling, or Telngn ie 
the name of a people and their language, dwell- 
ing in the coast tract north from Madras to 
Orissa. The term is supposed by some to bo 
derived from the Sanscrit words Tri-lingam, 
the country of tlie three linguros. The 
country is known as Telingana, and extends 
from Pulicat on the north of Madras, as far 
to the north as Gaiijam, and westwards to 
Trepati, Bellary, Kurnool, Beder and Chanda 
throughout the regions where Telugn is 
spoken ; by Europeans the Tiling are styled 
Gentoo. See Telugn. 

TELINGA POTATO, Eng. Amorphophal- 

liis campanulatus. 

TELING KORAWA or Kasbi Eorawa. 
See Korawa. 

TELINI, Indian Blistering Fly. Species 
of Meloe or Mylabris cicborei. The wing covers 
are marked with large spots of light brown 
alternating with deep blue. Another blister- 
ing fly is small, steel blue, Cantbaris violacea. 
— Ben. Phar. 

TELKAIHA, Hind. Coccinia Indica. 
TELKATCHA, Hind. Bryonia grandis. 
TEL KODUKU- Tam. Tiaridium Indicum, 
Schm. 


TEL-KOHUMBA, Sing. Margosa orNeem 
bark, the bark of Azadarachta Indica, used 
medicinally as a febrifuge, 

TELL, a tributary to the Mahanuddy, it 
rises in L. 19® 54', 82® 41' and runs N. 
W. into Mahanuddy, length 130 m. 

TELL A, Tel. White ; hence 

Telia adavi mulla, Tel., also adavi mulls, 
Tel. Jasminum auriculatum, VaJd. 

Telia agisi, or Avisi, Tam. White variety 
of Agati grandiflora, Desv. 

Telia antisa, Tel., also Chiribenda, Tel. 
Sida cordifolia, Linn. 

Telia avalu, Tel. Sinapis glanca, lloxb. 

Telia Avisi, Tel. Agati grandiflora, Dew., 
the A. albiflora of White and Am . also 
^schynomene grandiflora, Roxb. 

Telia barranki, Tel. Ficus ampelos, Rum., 
also F. benjamins, Linn. 

Telia biri-kaya, Tel. Lufih, species. 

Telia ebamanti, Tel. Chrysanthemum cari- 
natum, Schousb, 
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Tell* chandannni, Tel., »lso Chaadaaam, 
Tel. Santalum album, Zinn. 

Telia chandra, Tel, Acaoia auinai Such* 
Mimosa sama, RosA. 

Telia oberuku, Tel., also Cberaku, Tel* 
Saccharom ofSoiaaram, Linn- variety, 

Telia chettu, Tel. Excoecaria agallocba, 
Xtna. Roxb. 

Telia cbikkada kaya, Tel., also Cbikkudn, 
Tel. Lablab cultratus, DG. 

Telia cbitra malum, Tel. Plumbago Zey- 
lanica, RoaZ. 

Telia dintena, Tel., also Diiitena, Tel. Cli- 
toria ternatea, Linn. 

Telia dirasaiia, Tel,, also Dirasana cbettu, 
Tel. Acacia speciosa, Willd. 

Telia durada gondi, Tel. Mncnna, species. 

Telia gaggera cbettu, Tel. Ocimum villo- 
•nxn, Roxb. 

Telia galijeru, Tel. Trianthema decan* 
drum, Linn, variety viridiflorum. 

Telia Gantera, Tel., corruption for Telia 
dintena, Tel. 

Telia gariki, Tel. Cynodon dactylon. 

Telia gats, Tel. Pancratium Zeylanicum, 
Linn. Roxb. 

Telia gadda, Tel. Garlic. 

Telia giniya cbettu, Tel. Aihaji maurorum. 
Tour At, syn. of Hedysarum albaji, Roxb. ' 

Telia gora chettu, Tel. Sida cordifolia, 
Linn. 

Telia gumtnudu, Tel. Yitis lanceolaria, 
Wall, A. and W., also the Stilago diandra of 
Roxb. The term guraudu is properly the 
name of Gmelina arborea, but is applied vith 
some qualifying adjectives to several kinds of 
vine. 

Telia guri vinda, Tel. Abrus precatorius, 
Linn. var. leucospermus. 

Telia Guru ginja, Tel. Abrus precatorius, 
Linn. The black variety, Melauospermos. 

Telia irugudu., Tel* Dalbergia latifolia, fF. 
and A. Roxb. 

Telia Iswari, Tel. a species of Aristolochia, 
or Bragantia. 

Telia jannmu, Tel. a species of Crotalaria. 

Telia Jilakarra, Tel. a species of Cumin um. 

Telia jilledu, Tel* Calotropis gigantea, 
variety alba. 

Tdla jiluga, Tel. Calsnlia axillaris, Roxb. 

Telia jonna, Tel. Sorghum saccharatum, 
Pers. Andropogon sacobaratum, Roxb. also 
Devata dbanyamn, Tel. 

Telia jonnalu, Tel Sorghum vulgare. 

Telia juwi, Tel.» also Bapanaburi, TeL 
Ehretia buxifolia, Roxb. 

Telia kakamuste, TeL species of Sponia. 

Telia kakara, Td. Momordica charantia, L. 

Telia kaUsa, Tel. Gardenia montana, R. 
Telia kaluva, Tel. Nymphsea pubescens, W. 
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Telia kasturi pasqpa, TeL Oarenma aroma* 
tica, Salis, Curcuma sedoaria, Roxb. 

Telia keriya gass, Singh. Excoecaria agallo* 
cha, Linn, Roxb. W. 7c. 

Telia korinda, Tel. Acacia cesia, IV, and 
A. 

Telia lodduga. Tel Species of Symplooos. 

Telia maddi, TeL, also Maddi, TeL Termi* 
nalia glabra, W.andA. 

Telia manga, Tel. Gardenia lucida, Poa^. 

Telia modnga, TeL, also Moduga, Tel. 
Butoa frondosa, Roxb. 

Telia mulaka, TeL Solatium indicum, Linn. 

Telia mulu goranta, TeL, also Malla ma- 
la goranta, Tel. Barleria obovata, Linn 

Telia Manage, TeL, also Munaga, Tel. 
Yar. of Hyperanthera moringa, Roxb. 

Telia nmrupind, Tel., also Murupindi, 
Tel. Acalypha ciliata, Port. 

Telia mntuku, TeL, also Manda motuku, 
TeL, also Nerami cbettu, Tel. Dalbergia 
Oojeniensis, Roxb. 

Telia nela gummudu, Tel. Species of 
Batatas. 

Telia nela mulaka, TeL, also Nela Mulaka, 
Tel. Solatium Jauquini, Willd. 

Telia nela vemu. Tel. Hedyotis Heynei, 
R. Br. Oldenlandia berbaoea, Roxb. 

Telia neredu, Tel. Calyptranthes oaryo- 
phyllifolia. 

Telia nilambari, Tel. Barleria dichotoma, 
Roxb, 

Telia pachari, TeL, also Porilla Sapara, Tel. 
Dalbergia paniculata, Roxb. 

Tellaui padmain, or l^admam, Nelumbium 
speciusum, Willd. 

Telia panipena. This name was given by 
the Eonda Dorala of Simhachalam. The name 
Bbutala Chairi was also applied to the same 
tree by some, but this tree differed from that 
so named at Yissannapeta, a plant of which 
was sent to the Agri-Horticultural Garden, 
where it proves to be a Euphorbiaceous tree. 

Telia papata, also Fapata, TeL Pavetta 
Indies, Linn. 

Telia patsaroo, Tel. Dalbergia paniculata, 
Roxb. W. ds A. 

Telia pedda goranta, Tel. White variety 
of Gomphena globosa, Linn. 

Telia piduBU, TeL Streptium asperum, R. 
Cor. These names are very local, the plant 
being uncommon at Samulcottah at Matur in 
Guntur, and at Simhachalam in Yizagapatam 
the Eonda Dorala called it Kohkera. 

Telia pippali. TeL Symphorema involu* 
cratum, R. W. Ic. 

TeUapolki, TeLI SeeFoUd. 

Tdla ponuku, TeL Givotia Bottleriformis, 
Orif, W. ds A. 

Telia pula nimlli, Tel. Species of Allium. 
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. Telia purugnda, Tel. Flaggea lencopyrui, 
Willd. 

Telia porngada, Tel., aleo Parugudu, TeL 
Spedee of PhylUnthus. 

Telia rantu, TeL Adhatoda betonica, Nett , ; 
the Justida betonica of Boxb. and Bheede. 

Telia sala barta, also Adavi mutya malle, 
Tel. Hibiscus birtus, Linn. 

Telia sandra, Tel. Acacia suma. Wood very 
good and strong, abundant in the Aukeesah, 
Qodavery and drear jungles. 

Telia sapara, Tel. Acacia elate, Grah. 

Telia sugandbi pala, Tel. Hemidesmus 
Indicus, B. Broten. 

Telia tamara, Tel. Nelumbium. 

Telia tegada, Tel. Ipomsea turpethum,^. 
Brown. ' 

Telia tige, Tel. Dalbergia rubiginosa, 
Boxb. 

Telia totakura, Tel. White variety of Ama- 
rantus oleraceus, Linn. 

Telia tumma, Tel. Aoada leucopbloea, 
Willd, W. ds A. also, 

Telia udata, also Bail komma. Tel. Opilia 
amentacea, B. 

Telia olimara, Tel. 1 Cratseva Boxburgbii, 
B. B. W. 

Telia ulimidi, Tel. 1 Cratseva Rozburghii, 
B‘ Br, Capparia trifuliata, Boxb. 

Telia umati, Tel. % Datura alba, Rumph. 

Telia uppi, Tel. Mouetia tetracantha, G- 
Don. 

Telia usirika, Tel Phyllanthus pendulus, 
Boxb. 

Telia uste, Tel. Solanum trilobatuin, Linn. 

Telia vadala, Tel. Qetonia nutans, Boxb. 

Telia vakudu, Tel. Ysoiety of Solanum 
Jaoquini, WiUd. 

Telia varinka, Tel. Ficus Benjamina, Linn. 

Telia vatti veru, also Avuru, Tel. Variety 
of Andropogon niuricatus, Betz. 

Telia vavili, Tel. Vitex trifolia, Linn. 

Telia vempali, Tel. Tephrusia purpurea, 
Pen. 

Tellavi padtnam, also Padmam, Tel. White 
variety of Nelumbium speoiosum, WUld. 

Telia vishnu kranta, Evolvulus pilosus. 

Telia vulemara chettu 1 Tel. Cratseva 
Boxburgbii. 

Telia yimgudu, Tel* also Nalla yirugudu, 
Tel. Dalbergia latifolia, Boid). 

TELLE oB PATANE, the Tamil and Malay* 
sda names of a tree on the Malabar coast and 
Travancore, a Shorea or Yateria, about sixty 
feet high, and two feet and half in diame- 
ter. It is an inferior sort of pine,” and is 
named by natives Dupi maram. It produces 
an inferior sort of damar, or resin, which is 
boiled down with coooanut oil. When thus 
prepared, it is a substitute for pitch or rerin, 
but very inferior. The wood is used for the 
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masts of pattamar, catamarans, eanoes, Ae.,^ 
but it is not durable. — Edpt^ ForttiU ef Jfoio* 
bar and Canara. 

TELLI, Tau. Anabas seandens. 

TELLIGHEBRY, in lat. 11» 4d'N., long. 
75** 28' E., a town on the Malabar coast. 

TELLLQEE— ? Caryota ureiis. 

TELLINQA, a dhoney or native coasting- 
vessel on the coast of Coromandel It Sim- 
mond!s Diet. 

TBLMESSUS SEBBATUS, a rare crab of 
the Qulf of Picheli. — Adaiat. 

TELMl, Singh. Bassia longifolia. 

TELNUR MUDUL, Bbno. Curculigo 
orebioides, Goert. 

TEL-POTE, Lbpcha. Bassia butyracea, 
Boxb. 

TELSU, Tel. Acacia odoratissima, Boxb, 

TELUGU, the language of Telingaiia,. 
partly subject to the British power, and partly 
to the uizam of Hyderabad. The boundary 
line of this language may be roughly drawn 
from immediately north of Madras, where it 
meets the Tamul by Eirkambari, and Cudda- 
pah to Bellary, where it meets the Canarese, 
bordering which it runs to the west of 
Beder to Dangapura and Murkunda ; then, 
turning eastward and having Goudwana as 
its northern boundary, it re-joins the line 
nearVizagapatam, and at Cbicacole it begins to 
meet Urya. The most westerly spot at 
which it is spoken is the small town of 
Murknndah, about 30 miles west of Beder, 
and it reaches this by a wavy line running 
westerly from Sedashepet (Satyassi) on 
through Sungam and Beder andDuiigapura to 
Moorghpettah or Murkunda ; the villages in 
the whole of the line from Sedashepet to 
Murkunda, speak 'Pelngu, Canarese and 
Mahratta, and are called Si b’hasha baste, 
three-tongue towns. In ancient times, Telugu 
seems to have been spoken as far north as 
the mouths of the Ganges. This appears 
both from the geographical limits which the 
Greeks have assigned to the territory of the 
Andhra race or northern Telugu people and 
from many of the names and places mention- 
ed by Ptolemy up to that delta being found 
to be Telugu. Even now the Teliug are 
tolerably pure along the southern boun- 
dary of Bustar, but Qoud tribes are dwell- 
ing amongst them. Telugu is also caUed Te- 
legu, Telingu and Telungu, and is the Andhra 
of Sanscrit writers, a name mentioned by the 
Greek geographers as that of a nation dwell- 
ing on or near the Ganges. It is the same 
language which, until lately, Europeans termed 
the Gentoo, from a Portuguese word signify, 
ing heathen or gentile. In respect to antiU 
quity of culture and glossarial copiousness, it 
ranks next to the Tamul in the list of Dra- 
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Indian idioms, bat it surpasses ail of them in 
onphonio sweetness. 

The Teluga people areataller and a fairer 
race tb»n the Tamilar, many of the more 
northern of them being equal in stature to the 
Arian bindu of the north* They are more brah- 
minical than the Tamilian races, and are as 
energetic as the latter though less restless. 

The Teluga people are the most numerous 
branch of the Dravidiau race, although the 
Tamil surpass them in restlessness and enter- 
prise and in that self-reliance which supports 
them in their emigrations. Including the 
Naik or ^laidoo (Nayaka), Reddi and other 
Telega tribes settled in the Tamil country, 
who are chiefly the descendants of those sol. 
diers of fortune by whom the Pandiya and 
Chola kingdoms were subverted, and who 
number not less than a million of souls : and 
including also the Telugn settlers in Mysore, 
and the Teluga inhabitants of the Nizam’s 
territory and other native states, the people 
who speak the Telngu language may be esti- 
mated to amount to at least fourteen millions. 
Tamil and Telngu roots are in the great 
majority the same, but peculiarities in inflec- 
tion and dialectic changes have so modified 
the modern tongues, that they differ from 
each other as much as Portuguese from Spa- 
nish, Irish from Welsh, Hebrew from Aramaic, 
and Hindi from Bengali. 

The Teling race are bold and self-reliant. 
They are good farmers, carefully storing the 
rainfall in artificial ponds or lakes. They have 
been good infautiy soldiers, but are not horse- 
men ; they repeatedly drove back the Gol- 
eonda and Beder armies. A considerable 
portion of the force with which Lord 
Clive fought the battle of Plassey was 
composed of Telings, and, until late years, 
perhaps even now, Tiling was the term 
given in northern India to the irregular 
foot soldiers employed there. Those engaged 
in civil life, push their way fearlessly amongst 
the other nations on their south and west ; 
many of them are seafaring men, undertaking 
long voyages, and a portion of them, in former 
ages, conquered and held large islands in the 
Eastern Archipelago, where, under the term, 
Eling, from the Ealingapatam rulers, the peo- 
ples of India are still known. The Telings are 
partly Arian, partly a non-Ariun people, but 
most of them follow outwardly the brahmini- 
cal teachings, though adhering to many un- 
orthodox rites ; they are sober and staid, little 
impressioaable and not easily excited. A body 
of them, known as Reddi, a very energetic 
enterprising race, have held large municipal 
rights for centurlfjia An extensive colonization 
of southern India, by the Teling race, took 
place under the Bijanagar dynasty, and they 


still exist there as distinct commnnities. The 
Reddi migrated from their original seats near 
Kajabmundry over the whole of southern India 
and even into the Mahrashtra country, when 
they are met with as far north-west as Poona, 
and are considered the must thriving ryots. 
The Reddi are large men, good cultivators. 
Many of those in the Cuddapah collectorate 
were, till A. D. 1 865, addicted to dacoity. 
In their marriages, in the south of India, a 
young woman of 16 or 20 may be married to 
a boy 5 or 6 years old, but she lives with 
some other adult male, perhaps a maternal 
uncle or cousin, or it may be with the boy 
husband’s father, i. e. her father-in-law, though 
she is not allowed to form connection with 
the father’s other relatives. The offspring 
of these arrangements are fathered on the boy 
husband. When be grows up, the wife has be- 
come old or past child bearing, and he adopts 
the same course. 

The Telngu country is nearly twice larger 
than the Tamil. It is less thickly popu- 
lated. Considerable colonies of Telngu people 
have been formed iii the Tamil country, 
wbo retain their own language. The 
Telngu country, as a border land, has 
been subject to the devastation and rapacious 
oppression of conquerors from a distance who 
yet would not so far settle among its people 
as to blend and have common interests with 
them, or establish well-ordered governments 
among them. The whole face of the country 
— dotted with hill forts, destitute of irriga- 
tion, with (till lately) large tracts of waste 
land, bare of gardens — bears testimony to this. 
The fewness of flourishing towns and of large 
temples ; the presence, in all the larger vil- 
lages, of petty forts, and in moat of the 
smaller villages of round towers commanding 
the doors of all the houses, from which to 
fire upon gang robbers ; the style in which 
the best houses are built, everything being 
sacrificed to strength and security ; all have 
the same significance. The abject servility of 
courts and kacheries is shewn by the term 
** devaravani" Cod, with the honorific plural, 
applied to a superior, while the genius of the 
language forbids the use of anything but 
the singular for the deity. The common 
word in use for saving or taking care of 
any thing as money is dapeUee hide. Only after 
the Disarming Act, consequent on the 1857 
mutiny, the people of all classes got out of 
the habit of carrying arms with them. Ex- 
cept along the coast, hardly any Europeans 
penetrated into the Teluga country earlier 
than the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and only within the last few years have 
the efforts even of missionaries extended 
beyond Ike limits of the town vrheFe th^ 
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estftblisbed themselTes. The Teluga people 
compared with the Tamil are physically a larger, 
handsomer and more robust race, partaking 
much of the Aryan element. The tall forms, 
drooping (yet broad) shoulders, and regular 
Circassian features of the rayat and reddi 
races in particular, are in strong and favorable 
contrast to the general make of the Tamil peo- 
ple. They are of a free, independent spirit — not 
so tractable or plastic as the Tamil people. 
Under the robbery and oppression of for- 
mer rulers, they emigrated, or in their turn 
became rubbers ; but slavery is unknown 
among them. Though they are very jealous 
for caste as far as they do observe it, and will 
make great sacrifices for it, nothing like the 
extreme homage paid by the southern out- 
castes to the superior castes is either demand- 
ed or yielded in the Teliigu country. Not like 
the Tamil people — there, tell them a thing, 
and they’ll do it quietly ; here, say a word and | 
the Tamilar answer you. Servility is con- 1 
fined to the brahmins and mahommedaus 
of courts and kacheries — regions where the 
immediate presence of the former rulers 
used to be felt. The rayat has a firm, stolid 
attitude, and a free, steady stare. The peo- 
ple avail themselves with avidity of their 
rights as soon as they become aware of 
them. The abuses that prevailed under 
the supposed sanction of Sircar were count- 
less, but wherever it became known 
that any one of them was unlawful, it soon 
passed away. Telugu people, with all their 
ignorance, are ever ready to petition and 
appeal and to fight for their rights to the 
last. They are very faithful and submissive to 
lawful authority- is a magic word with 

them ; and it is hard to say what extent of 
wrong they will not endure, if they believe it 
sanctioned by Government. Whether it is 
that the hard rule of their former masters 
taught them submissiou ; or whether the in- 
stincts of a people emerging on the whole 
under a kind Government from a state of des- 
perate oppression and anarchy to one of pros- 
perity, are necessarily peaceable ; or whether 
again, the nearness of the Nizam’s dominions 
to all parts of the British-Telugu country 
teaches them to appreciate their present mas- 
ters, resistance to official power is never in 
any case dreamed of. They will evade, cheat, 
ruu away, appeal — ^anything but resist. You 
never bear of a riot among the Telugu people, 
though they are spirited enough, the Tamil 
sepoy may perhaps be the more smart and ac- 
tive ; but for good behaviour, solid steadiness 
in the ranks, and discipliue, the Telugu man 
carries the palm. 

The Teluga people are more enterprizing 
and energetic than the Tamil. Not only as a 
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conquei aQ g race, but in times of oppression 
and famine 'tfben other hindua remain nt 
home to die in crowds, the Telugu people are 
used to emigrate, and wherever they go, they 
attain respectability among the several classes 
to which they belong. A large proportion of 
Telugu brahmans, merchants and bazaarmen 
in Madras, hold very fair positions in their 
respective ranks. A good sprinkling of reddis 
is to be fonnd as far south as Tinnevelly. The 
numerous body called in the Tamil country 
Badayar or Vaduvar, nortls men, are Telugu, 
and belong to the kapii or rayat, or agricultu- 
ral class. All the bearers and Waddaru in 
the south are of Telugu origin. The flow of 
emigration gradually ceased with tlie return- 
ing prosperity of the country and the rapid 
improvement of the 'J’elugii people under 
what little European influence they have en- 
joyed is a fair index to their capabilities. 
Their towns are beginning to be something 
worthy of the name. Money and the marks 
of it are rapidly on the increase. In the Baja- 
mnndry district and other parts, the people 
have thrown themselves into the indigo and 
cotton trade ; and by traffic, under immense 
disadvantages, they make the western, as well 
as the eastern, coast their own. — Jievd. Dr, 
Caldwell. 

TELU KONDI CHETTU, Martynia dian- 
dra, Glox. Literally scorpion’s tail. 

TELUMANI, Tisl. also Naga-danti, Trl. 
Tiaridiiim Indicum, Linn. 

TELUMANI CHETTU, Tki,. Tragia in- 
volucrata, Linn. Manichettu means gem 
tree, the Sans. syn. Telu, Vrishi kali is “ a 
line of scorpions.” 

TE MAR.M, Mau. Diospyros ebenum. 

TEMBILI, Singh, a variety of cocoanut 
in Ceylon called king cocoanut, of a bright 
orange colour, and somewhat oval shaped. — 
Simmonds' Diet 

TEMBOW, or black-heart wood, grows in 
the Malabar forests to about eighteen inches 
in diameter, and from twenty-five to thirty- 
five feet in height. It is considered a useful 
wood by carpenters for general [mrposes in 
house building, and for native vessels, and 
implements of agriculture — Edve M. and G. 
TEMETTAM, Mau Lead. 

TEMIA, a genus of perching birds, the spe- 
cies of which are now ranged under Crypse- 
rin», C. vagabunda and C. temia occur: 

I The first of these is the Pioa vagabunda of 
Gould’s ‘ Century of Birds from the Himalaya 
mountains.’ Dr. Horsfield gives Corvus vari* 
ans as the synonym of his Phrenotrix temia 
(the Chekitut, or Benteot, of the Javanese), 
and states that although not a me bird in 
Java, his Phrenotrix is by no means fainiUar, 
and never approaches the villages and ha^ita* 
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tions like many others. — Zoolo^cal Researeftes 
in Java. Eng. Cpc. 

TEMPEUINI, It. Penknives. 

T£MR, properly Tamr, Abab. Phosnix 
dactylifera. 

TEMIN. See Wahabi. 

TEMPERATURE. In Madras the maxi- 
mum daily heat occurs at noon. — Sykes. 

TEMPLE is the term by which Europeans 
designate the places of worship of the hiiidns, 
the bud’hists, the Japtanese, and the Chine.se. 
That of the hindu is also known as the 
pagoda, a word the source of which has not 
been traced, but tho Burmese call it 
pran, the Tamil people call it koil, the 
Telngu people call it gudi, by the Per- 
sian mahomedans it is styled a But-Kuda 
or idol house, .and tho Indian mahonicdans 
oall it a Dewal, or house of god, from deo, 
god, and alaya, a h.abitatiou. The better known 
temples of the hindus of the south of India 
are those of Dwarka, Dewal or Sorniiath, Jejuri, 
Pandarpur, Tripatty, Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Tanjore, Conjeveram, Ramnad, and Jagganath. 
Conjeveram is remarkable for possessing both a 
Sai vaaud Vaishnava shrine. Ordinarily, the hin- 
du temples of the south of India consist of the 
garbah-graham in which the vigraham or 
idol is kept. It is a square pedestal with one 
or more cupolas, and, where the cupolas are re- 
peated, one above another, each is supported 
by two bearers (dhari) at each of the four 
corners. There is a walled enclosure, at each 
corner of which, if a saiva temple, is a figure 
of Siva’s valian, the bull nandi ; and if a vaish- 
nava temple, is a figure of garuda, the eagle 
vaban of Vishnu. In front is the portico 
or arched colonnaded vestibule. 

In Bajputana, the most celebrated temples 
are those of Ek-Linga or Siva, in Mewar ; of 
Krishna at Nat’h-dwara, and the temples at 
Komulmer; Nadole; Mundore; Ajmer; Tiim- 
ba-Nagari ; Kuraira ; Barolli, Qanga-biieva ; 
Dhoomnar ; J’halra Patuu ; 3.{orakuro ; Chee- 
tor and Nagara. 

The whole of the building of Jyteshwara or 
Sankarachar temple, in Kashmir, is of stone, 
which islaid throughout in horizontal courses, 
no cement appearing to have been employed. 
This horizontal treatment is peculiar to most 
hindu buildings in India, and is adhered to in 
all the ancient examples of Kashmir. Tho 
style of the temple Jyteshwara reproduces 
itself in all the hindu Kaslimirian buildings. 
The high-pitched pjnraraidal roof, the one, 
two, or more gables or pediments, the enclos- 
ing wall, and the character of the base mould- 
ings, are features common to all. lu Bengal the 
pediments and gables are slightly curved, 
and much more numerous, but alike in 
Kashmir and Bengal, the primary form was 
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the square block surmounted by a pyramidal 
roof. The mode of elaborating the plan re- 
mained the same in both countries, and con- 
sisted in the addition of one or more projec- 
tions to each of the original four sides of 
the square. 

Tlie various orders of hindu sacred architec- 
ture are distinguished by the form of the 
“8ikra,”whicli is the portion springing from and 
surmounting the perpendicular walls of the 
body of tlie temple. The sikra of those of 
Siva is invfiriabiy i^yramidal, and its sides 
vary witli the base, wlietiier square or oblong. 
TJie apex is crowned with an ornamental 
figure, as a spliynx, an urn, a bull, or a lion, 
wliicli is called the kallas. When tho sikra 
is but the frnstrum of a pyramid, it is often 
surmounted by .1 row of lions, as at Bijolli. 
In the “ raindra” or cells, is the statue of 
the god ; the munduf, in architectural no- 
menclature, is the pronaos ; and third, the por- 
tico. 

In R.'ijpnt.anah, .’vll temples dedicated to 
Bal-siva, tlic vivificr, or ‘sun-god,’ face 
tile east. The portico projects beyond the 
munduf ; occasionally pilasters are placed on 
either side of the entrance to the munduf, 
serving as a support to tlie iiiterual torun, or 
triumpliai arcti. 

The Eklinga temple is of white marble 
and of ample dimensions. Under an open- 
vaulted temple supported by columns, and 
fronting the four-faced divinity, is the brazen 
bull nandi, of tlie natural size ; it is cast, 
.md of excellent proiiortions. Within the 
quadrangle are miniature shrines, containing 
some of tlie minor deitie.s. Siva is rojirescnted 
with three eye.s, lienee ills title of Trinitra and 
Tri-lochun, the Tri-ophtlialmic Jupiter of 
the Greek.s. From tiie fire of tlie central eye, 
according to hindno belief, is to proceed Fra- 
laya or the final destruction of the universe. 
This eye, placed vertically, resembling the 
flame of a taper, is a distinguisiiinginark on tho 
foreheads of liis votaries. But the ordinary 
murks on tlie forciieads of the Saiva sect, are 
a round spot about tlie root of the nose, or a 
crescent on tlie forehead. The priests of 
Eklinga arb termed Qosain or Goswami, which 
signify control over the senses, and the high 
priests are celibates. The idol emblem of 
Siva is often called Bawa Adam or father 
Adam. The grand temple of Barolli in Raj- 
putanab is dedicated to Siva, whose em- 
blems are everywhere visible. It stands in 
an area about two hundred and fifty yards 
square, enclosed by a wall built of unsbap- 
ed stones without cement. Beyond this wail 
are groves of majestic trees, with many 
smaller shrines and sacred fountains ; just be- 
fore entering the area, is a pillar erect in the 
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earth, with a booded-snake sculptured around 
it. The body of the ediGce, in which is the 
sanctum of the god, and over which rises its 
pyramidal “ sikra,” is a square of only twen- 
ty-one feet ; but the addition of the domed 
vestibule (*' muiiduf”) and portico, makes it 
forty-four by twenty-one. The whole is cover- 
ed with mythological sculpture, without as 
well as within, emblematic of the great god 
(Mahadeo) who is the giver, as well as the 
destroyer of life. In a niche outside, to the 
south, he is armed against the “ Dytea” 
(Titans), the “ roond-mala,” or skull-chaplct, 
reaching to his knees, and in seven of his 
arms are offensive weapons. His cap is the 
frustruin of a cone, composed of snakes inter- 
laced, with a fillet of skulls : the “ cupra” is ' 
iu his band, and the victims are scattered 
around. On his right is one of the maids of 
slaughter (Jogiui) drunk witii blood, the cup 
still at her lip, aud her countenance exjures- 
sivo of vacuity ; while below, on the left, is a 
female personification of death, mere skin and 
bone, a sickle ( kooi pi" ) iu her right hand, 
aud its knob a death’s liead, wliicli c(»inpletes 
this group of the attributes of destruction. 

To the west is Mahadeo under another 
form, a beautiful and animated statue, the 
expression mild, as when ho went forth to 
entice the mountain nymph, Mera, to his em- 
brace. His tiara is a blaze of fiuely-exccut- 
cd ornaments, aud his snake- wreath, which 
liaugs round him as a garland, luvs a clasp of 
two heads of Sehosnag (the serpen l-kiug), 
while Nandi below is listening with placidity 
to the sound of “ the duniroo.” His " cupra” 
aud “ karg” or skull cap and sword which 
he is iu the attitude of using, are the only 
accompaniments denoting the god of blood. 

In the northern conipartmeiit is a picture dis- 
gustingly faithful of death and its attributes, 
vulgarly known as “ Bhookha Mata,” or the 
personification of famine, lank aud bare, her 
necklace, like her lord’s, of skulls. Close 
by are two mortals iu the last stage of 
existence, so correctly represented as to excite 
an unpleasant surprise. The outline is anato- 
mically correct. The month is half open and 
distorted, aud although the eye is closed iu 
death, an expression of mental anguish seems 
still to linger upon the features. A beast 
of prey is approaching the dead body ; while, 
by way of contrast, a male figure, in ail 
the vigour of youth aud health, lies prost- 
rate at her feet. 

Dhoomuar, famed for its buddlust’s caves, 
has also been at one time a seat of the 
Vaishuava sect, and at another, a scat of 
the Saiva religionists. There is a gallery 
100 yards iu length, terminating in a 
quadrangular court, measuring 100 feet by 70 
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I and about 35 feet in height, hollowed out of 
the cellular iron clay rock, in the centre of 
which is the temple of the four armed divi- 
nity, Chatur-bhuja, or Vishnu, the ground plan 
of the templo being the usual mindra and 
munduf aud portico. Vishnu, who is here 
adored ns the “ four-armed,” is placed upon 
an altar clad iu robes of his favourite co- 
lour (paudu, or yellow ochre), whence one 
of his titles, Patiduraiig, The principal shrine 
is surrounded by the inferior divinities in 
the following order. First, on entering, are 
the ‘ Polea’ or ‘ Porters,’ Gaiiesa is upon 
tlie right, close to whom is Sarasvati, “ whose 
throne is on the tongue,” and on the left arc 
the twin sons of Kali, the “ Bhiroo,” dis- 
tinguished as kala, black, aud gora, fair j 
a little iu advance of these is a shrine con- 
taining five of the ten Mahabcdia, or minis- 
tering agents of Kali, each known by his 
symbol or vaban, as the bull, elephant, buffalo, 
and peacock. The Mahabcdia are all evil genii, 
invoked in “jup,” or incantations against 
an enemy, aud phylacteries, containing for- 
mulas addressed to them, are bound round 
the arms of warriors in battle. At the back 
of the chief temple are three shrines ; the cen- 
tral one contains a statue of Narayana, upon 
his hydra conch, with Lakshmi at his feet. 
Two Dyta, or evil spirits, appear in conflict 
close to her, and a second figure represents 
her iu a running posture, looking back, in 
great alarm, at the combatants. Smaller fi- 
gures about Narayana represent the heavenly 
chori8ter.s administering to his repose, playing 
on various instruments, the moorali or flute, 
the vina or lyre, the muyoora or tabor, aud the 
mudhung and tlial or cymbals, at the sound 
of which a scrj)ent appears rearing his crest 
with delight. From tlio south side the eyo 
has an uniimited range over the plains beyond 
tlte Chutubul, even to Mundisore aud Suud- 
warra. Uescoudiug some rude steps from 
that place of view, there opens a cavern, the 
roof of which is supported by one of those 
singularly shaped culnmus named after the 
sacred mounts of the Jains. Here every thing 
on one side is Budhist or Jain, on the 
other all is Sivite or Vaishuava. At the en- 
trance to an adjoining cave are various 
colossal figures, standing or sitting, cha- 
I'acteristic of the Budhists or Jains. There 
are represeiitations of the deified pon- 
tiffs of the Jains, and a group of five are 
the most celebrated of the twenty-four, and 
distijictively called the Panch-Teerati, viz,, 
llishubdeva, the first ; Smitnath, the six- 
teenth ; Nemuath, the twenty-second ; Par- 
swauatb, the twenty-tliird ; and Mahavira, 
the twenty-fourth. Each has his sacred 
mount, or place of pilgrimage (tcerat), aud 
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each u recognized by his symbol, vis., the 
bull, black antelope, conch-shell, hooded ser- 
pent, and tiger, and it is quite sufficient to find 
one of these symbols upon the plinth to ascer- 
tain the particular pontiff to which it belongs. 
At the further end of the cave known as 
Bheem’s Bazar, is a dahgopa supporting the 
roof. Two columns, called Sumeru. support 
the roof, and as Sumeru mount is sacred to 
Adi-nat’h the first pontiff, it is likely that 
he wus here worshipped. There is un exten- 
sive piazza, supported by rows of massive 
square columns, all cut out of the solid rock, 
evidently a d’harmsala for pilgrims, and on 
the exterior are numerous square cells, the 
apartments of the Srawak or Jain laity. 
There are also many Pausid-sala, or halls of 
the Yati, or initiated disciples who stand in 
the same upright meditative posture as the 
jiontiffs. Jain architecture is as distinct in 
character from the brahmiuical as their 
religion. There is generally a chasteness and 
simplicity in iheir temples, affording a wide 
contrast to the elaborately sculptured shrines 
of the Siiiva and other polytheist sects of 
Itidia. The design of the Jain temple at 
Komulmer is truly classic and consists only 
of the sanctuary which has a vaulted dome 
and colonnaded portico all round. A temple 
at Hallybede, about 60 miles N. W. of 
Seriugapatam, in Mysore, is almost identi- 
cal with that at Komulmer. But Colonel Tod 
found that Saiva sectarians had introduced 
into the Jain temple of Komulmer a massive 
uioiiolitliic emblem in black marble, of the 
hindu Jiva-pitri. At Kuraira is a temple of 
some celebrity, dedicated to the twenty-third 
of the Jain apostles, Farswanat’h. There 
are inscriptions recording its foundation in 
S. 11, and several from 1300 to 1350. 
The temple is imposing, and though evidently 
erected in the decline of the arts, may be con- 
sidered a good specimen of the twelfth century. 
It consists of two domes, supported by numer- 
ous massive columns of a species of jtorphyry, 
of close texture, excess! veily hard, and taking a 
fine polish. The capitals of the columns are 
filled with Jain figures of their pontiffs. 
The domes are of nearly equal diameters, 
about thirty feet each, and about forty in 
height; under the further one is the sanctum of 
Tarawa. There is a splendid colonnaded vesti- 
bule at the entrance, richly sculptured, which 
gives a very grand appearance to the whole 
edifice, but it stands in the midst of desolati- 
on, — 7W. Rajasthan. Cole. 111. Build, Khshm. 

TEMPLK, Sir Richard, a Bengal civilian, 
was the first Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, which he greatly improved by 
forming numerous roads. He instituted an 
Antiquarian Society at Nagpore. 
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TEMPOH, a long-measure of Sumatra, of 
4^ inches — Simmon^s Dvd. 

TEM-SHAN6, a rivec in the Elhassla Hills, 
in L. 25® 19' Korth, L, 91® 43’ East 

TEMUCHIN, afterwards known as Chin- 
ghiz, was born of a Mongol tribe un tha banks 
of the Onon, in J 162. His successes against the 
nations of Tartary led to his being saluted in 
1206 by the diet of his nation as Chinghiz 
Khan. According to Quatremere, however, 
Chinghiz did not use the higher appellation 
of Kaan or Qaan, which was first adopted by 
his son Okkodai and his successors as their 
distinctive title, identical with Kbaqan, the 
Xayavot of the Byzantine historians. Proper- 
ly a distinction should therefore be preserved 
be'tween khan, the ordinary title of Tartar 
chiefs, — and which has since spread to Persian 
gentlemen and become a common affix to the 
names of maboniedaiis of Hindustan of 
all classes and Qaan, as the peculiar title of 
the supreme chief of the Mongols. 'I’he 
conquest of China was commenced by 
Chinghiz, althougli it was not completed for 
several generations. In 1205 he invaded 
Taugut, a kiuudum occupying the extreme 
northwest of China, and extending beyond 
Chinese limits in the same direction, held by 
a dynasty of the 'fibetau race which was or had 
been vassal to the Kin. This invasion was 
repeated in succeeding years; and in 1211 
his attacks extended to the empire of the 
Kin itself. In 1214 ho ravaged their 
provinces to the Yellow River, and in the 
hilluwing year took Chungtu or Peking. In 
1219 ho turned his arms against Western 
Asia, and conquered all the countries between 
the Bolor and the Caspian and southward to 
the Indus, whilst bis generals penetrated to 
Russia, Armenia, and Georgia ; but a lieuten- 
ant whom he had left behind him in the East 
continued to prosecute the subjection of 
Northern China. Chinghiz himself on his 
return from liis western conquests renewed 
his attack on Tangut, and died un that enter- 
prise 1 8th August 1 1 27. 

Okkodai, the son and successor of Chin- 
ghiz, followed up the subjugation of China, 
extinguished the Kin finally in 1234, 
and consolidated with his empire all 
the provinces north of the Great Kiang. 
After establishing his power over so much 
of China, Okkodai raised ta vast army and 
set it in motion towards the west. One 
portion was directed against Armenia, Geor- 
gia, and Asia Minor, whilst another great 
host under Batu, the nephew of the 
Great Khan, conquered the countries north of 
Caucasus, overran Russia, making it tribu- 
tary, and still continued to carry fire and 
slaughter westward. One great detachment 
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under a lieutenant of Batu entered Poland, 
burned Cracow, found Breslaw in ashes and 
abandoned by its people, and defeated with 
great slaughter at Wahlstadt near Lignitz 
(April 12, 1241) the troops of Poland, Mo- 
ravia, and Silesia, who had gathered under 
Duke Henry of the latter province to make 
head against this astounding flood of heathen. 
Batu himself with the main body of his 
army was ravaging Hungary. The king had 
been very slack in his preparations, and when 
eventually he made a stand against the enemy, 
bis army was defeated with great loss, and 
he escaped with difficulty, Pesth was now 
taken and burnt, and all its people put to the 
sword. The rumours of the Tartars and their 
frightful devastations had scattered fear 
through Europe, which the defeat at Lignitz 
raised to a climax. Indeed weak and disunit- 
ed Christendom seemed to lie at the foot of the 
barbarians. The Pope, to be sure, proclaimed 
a crusade, and wrote circular letters, but the 
enmity between him and the emperor Frederic 
II. was allowed to prevent any co-opera- 
tion, and neither of them responded by any- 
thing better than words to the earnest calls 
for help which came from the king of Hun- 
gary. No human aid merited thanks when 
Europe was relieved by hearing that the Tar- 
tar host had suddenly retreated eastward. 
The Great Khaii Okkodui was dead in the 
depths of Asia, and a courier had come to re- 
cul the army from Europe- Iti 1265 a new 
wave of conquest rolled westward from Mon- 
golia, this time directed against the I.stiiaelian8 
or “ Assassins” on the south of the Caspian, 
aud then successively against the khalif of 
Baghdad iiud Syria. The conclusion of this 
expedition under Uulugu may be considered 
to mark the climax of the Mongol power. 
Mangu Khan, the emperor then reigning, and 
who died ou a campaign iu China in 1259, 
was the last who exercised a sovereignty so 
nearly universal. His successor Kulai extend- 
ed indeed largely the frontiers of the Mongol 
power in China^ which he brought entirely 
uuder the yoke, besides gaining conquests ra- 
ther nominal than real on its southern aud 
south-eastern borders, but be ruled effectively 
only iu the eastern regions of the great em- 
pire, which bad now broken up into four: — (1) 
the immediate empire of the great Khan, 
seated eventually at Khan baiik or Peking, 
embraced China, Corea, Mongolia, Manchuria, 
and Tibet, and made claims at least over Tank- 
ing and countries on the Ava frontier ; (2) the 
Chagatai khanate, or Middle Empire of the 
Tartars, with its capital at Almalik, included 
the modem Dsungaria, part of Chinese Tur- 
kestan, Trans-oxiana, aud Afghanistan ; (3) 
the empire of Kipchsk, or the Northern Tar- 
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tars, founded on the conquests of Batu, and 
with its chief seat at Sarai on the Wolga, 
covered a large part of Bussia, the country 
north of Caucasus, Ehwarizro, and a part of 
the modem Siberia ; (4) Persia, with its 
capital eventually at Tabriz, embraced Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan and part of Asia Minor, 
ail Persia, Arabian Irak, aud Khorasan.— 
Yule Cathay, I. p. cxxi. 

TEN, Tam. South. 

TENA, Tel- Tam. Bee. Honey. 

TEN A MABM, Tam. Cocos nucifera. 

TENARY ELLE, Tam. Cadaba Iiidica. 

TENASSERIM is that tract of country ly- 
ing between 17° aud 18° N. latitude along the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and be- 
tween it and a high chain of hills about 40 
miles inland, and iticludes the Mergui Archi- 
pelago, that is, the chain of islands along the 
coast 16 or 20 miles distant from it. The 
surface of the country is mountainous, thinly 
populated, and much intersected by streams, 
j Between the sea and the boundary range is 
another lower one, separated from the higher 
by the river Teuasserim. The grand ranue is 
ill some places 6,000 feet high : iis breadth at 
Martaban has never been ascertained, but fur- 
ther south, iu the latitude of Tavoy, it appears 
to be 40 miles across, wbenceit gradually nar- 
rows to 10 miles near Mergui. The whole 
range is covered with pathless jungle, and may 
be said without exaggeration to be without a 
human habitation of any kind. The coast is 
very irregular, aud low for some miles inland, 
consisting of uncultivated mangrove islands. 
The Teuasserim, which rises in about 16" N. 
latitude, flows through a valley scarcely broad- 
er than its bed t.u the southward, the easiest 
navigable for large ships, ultbougb, iu 1826, 
the cruiser ” Thetis” sailed up the southern 
entrance as far as old Teuasserim. The 
river is navigable for boats for 1 00 miles. 
After the permanent establishment of the 
Portuguese iu India, trading emporia were 
pushed forward to all the ports previously 
known to and frequented by the Arabs; 
Ceylon, Martaban, the city of Teuasserim ou 
the smaller stream of that name iu Lat. 
12*' 6' N., Juuk-Ceylon and Malacca became 
ports of trade iu which factories were per- 
mitted to be held under treaty with the 
native powers, and which until the advent 
of the Dutch in the Indian seas, formed a 
monopoly of wealth and influence to the 
Portuguese. During the latter part of the 
16th century the Portuguese, Genoese and 
Dutch held commercial intercourse with Mar- 
taban, then a sea-port town, and with the city 
of Tenasserim in the present Mergui district. 
Tin was the chief article of trade, with goldt 
gems of the sapphire class, aromatic woods, 
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skins of leopards and other wild animals, stream, a branch of the leaser Tenasserim 
dye wood, supposed to be sapaii wood, dried river. 

fish and petroleum. During the wars which Iron is found throughout the whole surface 
occurred between tiieliurmeae and Talien race, of the provinces in the state of oxide, in 
for supremacy, and the aggressive excursions extensive clay ironstone beds, and as magnetic 
of the Siamese, the populations that once ore, the former on the Gyfte river, and the 
worked the tin mines as a means of subsistence latter on the Tavoy Island, and at several 
were dispersed, and the country left to great localities on the course of that river. There is 
decay and ruin. The present trade of Maul- a magnetic hill near Tavoy, and ore occurs at 
main is dependent solely on importations from places on the course of that river, and anti- 
the contiguous foreign states, upon which the mony, manganese, galena, bismuth and copper 
vitality of Maulinain depends. The authorities ores. The limestone of the mountain groups 
near the Teiiimseriiu province are the Yoon of occurs in a variety of forms, and hard, compact 
Zimmay, Laboug and Lagong of the cast, and and variegated marble, aro present and avail- 
the lied Karen on the west bank of the Sal> able for all commercial purposes. In the islands 
ween ; the former have on all occasions evinced of the Mergui Arcliipelago the only inhabitants 
a high appreciation of the friendly intercourse are the “Selung,” a race who reside perma- 
wliich has been uninterruptedly maintained, ncntly in tlicir boats .and occasionally bring to 
From the ranges of mountains forming the the ports on the coast for sale, tortoise shell, the 
sources of the Ye Kiver in Lat. I4 ‘* 40' N., larger shells of the Triton and “Nautilus,” 
eastwards to the ] lay of Hen/yfii” and on valuable for their niotlier of-pearl, the gigantic 
to the Pok clian boundary river in Lat. 10^ Tridacna/* and pearls from a “ Mcleagrina,’^ 
10' N., the upraised granite is highly stanni- found in the deep bays of Lampoe Island, also 
ferous, more so in some localities than others, “ ih^che dc-iner,*’ “Sharks fins,” “ dried fish,” 
as in the low hills in the vicinity of Alalewan and occasionally “ Edible liirds nests,” 
on the Pok-chan, and at several points near The following woods occur: — “ Anaii,” 
Mergui where the ore has been found in large Fagrca fragrans ; “ l^adouk,” Pterocarpus ; 
masses of luarlotl crystals of a pure per- “ Tliengan,’’ Ilopea odorata ; “ Uaiib wai,” 
oxide not exceeded in richness hy either the Careya ; “Peiiigado,” Dalbergia ? Some of 
mines of Banka or those of the most pro- these, e.spccially the “ Hopea,” aro the giants 
ductive of Cornwall ; all the mountain streams of the forest vegetation, from whose enor- 
wliicli issue from the central ranges of hills mous boles the bottoms of the sea going 
throughout the line indicated, possess a Oattoo are cons! ructed. Of these woods several 
portion of stream ore as a constituent quite would be found more serviceable than teak for 
suflicieiit to rep«*iy a proj»erly organized j>lan lining iron [)lated war-vessels, their power of 
of extraction, and in the alluvium which resistance being superior to that timber, and 
formed the auciout water courses, the tin they would alsv> servo for beams and scantling 
beds are to be found in tbeir vicinity and of the larger dimeusions in the construction 
indicate the presence of old workings, the of those vessels. The native fishermen obtain 
source of their former importance: these lor their nets, lines and ropes of a strength of 
beds are fnun 3 to 12 feet in thickness, and fibre and durability equal to the best of Euro> 
give a proportion of washed ore equal to the peau manufacture : and they obtain “tannin” 
best average of the Jiuik-Ceylon mines. from the salt-water mangroves. 

Gold is present with tin. The Siamese go- . of^ renasserim is separated 

venunent obtains a large aim)unt of gold Pegu by the bitang river, and extends 

annually from the washing of the streams cummeiicement of the Malayan 

which How into the Gulf ,.f Siam, on the iiicliidiug the districts o^IartabaD, 

eastern thinks of the mountain ranees under lenasserim. 1 he coast is generally 

n(»tice. Some (»f the richest workings are y tidal channels, which separate a 

situate on streams fonuing the aftlneiits into continuous belt of island from 

the“Lenyah lliver” below Mergui, within i r.*; interior, and the 

llritish territory. ' tracts aro covered with dense forest. 

i Tlie summer rains are everywhere heavy 

Coal was worked near Mergui, but after a \ and loiig coutiuaedi oommeucing in May or 
considerable outlay abandoned owing to its j the hegiuuiug of June, and lasting till 
impure quality ; that as well as a similar | November, and amounting at Tavoy to 
deposit found on the Teimserim river belongs 20S inches, and at Maulmaiu to 175. 
in fact to a distinct series of carboniferous The vegetation of Tenasserim is a coutinua- 
deposits, pertaining more to “ lignite.” True , lion of that flora which, commencing in Sik- 
coal is found in great abundance aud of first : kitu and Bhotan, is continued throughout the 
rate quality at the head waters of the Nawoon ! Malayan Archipelago. Teak is common in 
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tb> interior, but has its southern limit in 
15 “ N. lat., where the mountains become too 
humid for its growth. — Mr. E. Rilejf, Hooker 
and Thomson Flora Indica. 

TENDU, also Tendua, Hind. Ebony. 
Diospyros ebenum, also D. lanceolata, hill 
ebony, and D. raelanoxylon. 

TENG, a Burmese grain-measure, equal to 
about two bushels, and usually termed by 
foreign merchants a basket. — Simmond's Diet. 

TENGA, Tam. Cocos imeifera. cocoaiiut. 

TENGAH, Malay. A variety of the man- 
grove (libizopUora) exported extensively to 
China, where it is used for tanning leather 
and fishing nets, and is used locally as a dye, 
a decoction of it producing a deep black 
colour when the clotli or substance has previ- 
ously been dyed blue. It is plentiful in the 
mangrove forests on the const and river 
banks of the province Wellesley. 

TEN6AI, Tam. Cocos iiucifera, L. 

TEN6ALAT, lit. the soiuhcrn branch, a 
sect among the southern Vaishnav.ns, distinct 
from the Vadagalai, or nortliern branch. — 
Wilson. 

TENGA rUNNAKU, Tam. Cocoannt oil. 

TENGGEK MOUNTAINS, a range in 
Java connected with Guimngdasar E. of Sura- 
b.ayn; whoroa remnant of the people still follow 
the liindu worship. 'J’hcso peojile occupy 
about forty villages, scattered along this range 
of hills in the neighbourhood of what is 
termed the s.andy sea. The site of their vil- 
lages, as well as the construction of their liouscs, 
are peculiar, and differ entirely from what is 
elsewhere observed in Java. I'hey arc not 
shaded by trees, but built on spacious open 
terraces, rising one above the other, cacli hoiusc 
occupying a terrace, and being in length from 
thirty to seventy, and even eighty feet. The 
door is invariably in one corner, at the end of 
the building, opposite to that in which the fire- 
place is built. At the interment of an inhabit- 
ant of Tengger, tlic corpse is lowered into the 
grave with the bead placed towards the south 
(contrary to the direction observed by the 
nmhomedans), and is guarded from the im- 
mediate contact of tiie earth by a covering of 
bamboos and planks .*— History of 
Java, Vol. /, pp. 329, 331. 

TENG-I-raKO. See Mommai. 

TENG-KIIAT, Buem. ? A heavy solid wood 
of Amherst, 6t for turning purposes, used for 
rice-puuuders, <SfC. — Cal. £x. 1851. 

TENGSA. See India. 

'J’ENGURI. Beng. Stilago diaudra. 

TENG YET, or Ten yet, Bubm. Cmealpinia 
sappan. 

TENIMBER ISLANDS. See Timor Laut. 

TENKAYA. Teu Cocos nucifera, the nut. 
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Several products of this useful palm receive 
distinct names, as Tenkaia bellam, sugar 

from the palm ; Tenkaia gnrutu 1 

Tenkaia kalu, palm-wine; Tenkaia nunai, 
cocoaimt oil. The cocoannt palm is called in 
Teliigii by two names, Tenkaya chettn, and 
Kobbari cbettu. 

TEN-MOZHUKU, Tam. Bees’ wax. 

TEN -MU, Hind. Lit. throe months, pro- 
perly Tin-rou,tbe name of the river formed by 
the junction of the Cbcnab, Jiielum and 
Ravi. At Multan it is half a mile wide. 

TENNA, M A LEAL. Setaria Italica ; Faui- 
cum Italicnm, Linn. 

TENNAM KITTU. Tam. Cocoannt leaves 
used in thatching. 

TENNA M^llAM. Tam. Cocoa-nut palm. 

Teunam-Kai, nut, Teninim-mir, the coir 
fibre. Tcimani-kahto, the palm wine, Ten- 
nam oli, the cadjan leaf used for writing on 
with a style instead of paper and a pen, 
Tennani volluni, sugar, 

TENNEY, Tam. Setaria Italica, Panicum 
Italicnm, Millet. 

TENNUS. Mahb. Dalbergi,<) Oojcinensis, 

Itoxh. 

TEN-SIO-DAT-STIT. See Japan. 

TMNT CLOTH. Eno. Canvas. 

TENTI, Hind. Oapparis npbylla. 

TENTS are used throughout India by all 
travellers of any position, aiKlduring war, are 
carried l)y the armies of tlie British and native 
states of I iidia. They are made of cotton canvas, 
lined nr nnlincd, receive difl^'ereiit names, and 
cost various sums. A double-poled regulation 
tent, of four cloths throughout, with four 
feet verandah, complete, with carpets, bamboo 
cIiicLs, purdahs, ■.Muniy bags and ropes, 28 
feet by 16 feet will cost lls. C70, and 23 feet 
by 14 feet will co.st lls. .720. 

A single-pcded regulation tent, of four 
cluth.s throughout, with four feet verandah, 
complete as above IG ft. sq. will cost 450 Rs., 
12 ft. sq. will cost 310 lls. 

Hill tents with four folds of cloth through- 
out, complete as above, 14 ft. sq., with two 
saibaii, 265 Rs., 10 ft. sq. with two saiban 
200 Rs. 

Swiss cottage tents, double fly, with sai- 
ban, complete as above 16 ft. si]., 390 Rs., 
12 ft. sq. 300 Rs. 

Rowti, five cloths to the fly, and four to 
the kanat, complete as above 16 feet by 14 
feet 210 lls., 13 feet by 12 feet 175 Rs. 

Sbameeanab, 40 ft. sq. and 12 poles 400 
Rs., 15 ft sq. and 4 pidesdORs. 

Beechobab tents, five cloths in fiy, and four 
in kanat, as above, 12 ft. sq. 135 Bs., 8 ft. 
sq. 90 Kb. 
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TENTOOLLEE or Koyan, Uma? Tam- 
arind tree ? . , , , « , 

TENTUKI, the Malayala name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about twelve or eighteen 
inches in diameter, and twelve feet high : it 
cannot be considered valuable. It is some- 
times used by the natives for inferior and 
common purposes . — Edye on the Timber of 
Ceylon. 

TENU. Tam. Bee. 

TEOLUN NADDI, a small stream near 
Neemuch. 

TEORA, Bkno. Lathyrns sativns, blue flo- 
wered chickling vetch. The expressed oil of 
the seeds is a powerful and dangerous nar- 
cotic. 

TEORIE, Beno. Hind, also Doodh-kalmi, 
Ipomoea tnrpethnra. ^ 

TEPHRODORNIS, a genus of birds, be- 
longing to the Dicruriiuc <>r Brongo shrikes, 
of the family Laniado:. T. aflinis and other 
species occur in India. 

TEPHROSIA, a genus of plants of the or- 
der Fabaceae of which about thirty species 
occur in the south and east of Asia. Tephrosia 
piscatoria, the Fisher’s tephrosia, contains 
the narcotic principle of the genus, and 
is used in the East Indies for the same 
purposes as T. toxicaria is in the West 
Indie.s. — Eng. Cyc. • 


TEPHROSIA PURPUREA, Pers. 


T. Btricta, 

Orah, 

G. colonila, 

Ilam, 

T. lanceiefolia, 

Lind, 

(t. lancpwtolia, 

Jioxh, 

Galega purpurea, Linn, 

G. ciorulia, 

Bottl, 

Ban-nil, 

Beno. 

; Puiiklii, 

1 Kat Kolingi, 

Sans. 

*Siirpuuka, 

lIlND. 

Tam. 

Koliiiil, 

IVIalkal. 

Veinpali: BontaVorn- 

Banna 

Tanjab. 

1 pali, 

Tkl. 

J’hojru, 

>> 

1 Telia Vcmpall 

ff 


This occurs in the Punjab and North-west 
Provinces of India, from the Salt lUnge to 
Behli, and is common on the eastern coast of 
the peninsula. In Harriana the twigs are 
used for making baskets. The root is bitter, 
and given by the native practitioners in dys- 
pepsia and chronic diarrhoea. — O’Shaughiesey, 
page 292. 

TEPHROSIA LANCE^IFOLIA, Linn. 
syn. of Tephrosia purpurea, Pers. 

TEPHROSIA TINCTORIA. 

T. hypargyrea, DC. T. nervosa 

Oalega lleyneana, Soxb. 

Ceylon Indigo, Eno. Anil, Singh. 

This plant is found in Mysore and in Ceylon. 
It yields a blue colouring matter, used for the 
same purposes as indigo. — Voigt. 

TEPHUM, Mahr. a drill. 

TEPPICHE. Gee. Carpets. 

TEPURIYA, Bkno. Fhysalis Peruviana. 
TER. See Swastika. 
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TER SULPHIDE OF ANTIMONY, 

Sulphuret of antimony. 

TERAGAY, the chief of the tribe of Berla, 
a man of distinguished piety and liberality. — 
Markham’s Embassy, p. 13. 

TERAHi father of Abraham. He left Ur 
of the Chaldees for Horan (Harra) t. e., back 
towards Asroene or Samg, on the way to 
Canaan. 

TERAl, a valley at the foot of the Himalay- 
as. For nine or ten months a disease, denomi- 
nated by the natives the “ Aynl,” renders the 
Terai impassable to man, so deadly are its 
efiects even to the natives of the country. 
At the north foot of the Ehasia, in the 
heavily timbered dry Terai, stretching for 
sixty miles to the Burrampooter, it is al- 
most inevitable death for a European to sleep 
any time between the end of April and No- 
vember. Mr. H. Inglis was the only survivor 
of a party of five, and be was ill from the 
efl’ects of his illness for upwards of two years, 
after having been brought to death’s door by 
the first attack, which came on within three 
weeks of his arrival at Churra, and by several 
relapses. Temperature in September 77® to 
80® ; and in November 75® to 77®. The 
Terai of the Nepaul dominions is profitable 
from the revenue yielded by its productions. 
Valuable timber and turpentine, ivory and 
hides, are shipped down the Boori Gundak, on 
which river Segowly is situated, to Calcutta ; 
still the cost of a government licence for cut- 
ting timber is so heavy as in a great measure to 
deter speculators from engaging in an under- 
taking in which so considerable an outlay is 
demanded, exclusive of the expenses attendant 
on the felling and transport of the timber. 
Besides the saul, the Terai contains ebony, 
mimosa, and other nseful trees. Nepanl 
possesses mines of sulphur, and it is said, of 
antimony. — Hooker, Ilimalayau Journal, 
Vol 1. p. 266. Oliphant’s Journey, pp. 
39, 173. 

TERANA PALLAM, Tam. Webera corym- 

bosa. 

TERAP TREE, a tree of Malacca and Sin- 
gapore. 

TERAPHIN, mentioned in Gen. 31,19,30, 
34, are Assyrian images. 

TEREBELLUM, a genus of Qasteropodus 
mollnscs. 

TEREBINTHACEAS, a natural order of 
plants, according to Jussieu, which Robert 
Brown subdivided into the five orders Ana- 
oardiacese, Burseraceee, Connaracese, Spm- 
adeesD, and Amyridaceae. 

TEREBINTHINA. Lat. Turpentine. 

TEREDO. Fholas. 

TEREDON. See Cbaldeo. 
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TEBEGAM. MalxaIi. Callicarpa lanata. 
TEBMENTINA. It. Turpentine. 

TELtHOOT, a revenue district of Bengal 
formed out of ancieut Bekar. 

TEUIN. See Kaiidaliar. 

TERK PLANT. See Kelat. 

TERMES, the white-ant. 

Wbite-aut Eno. Termites (pi.) Lat. 

Dewak Hind. Chellu, Tam. 

Do-tus Jap. Chathulu, Tsl. 

Species^of this insect are abund.mt in In* 
dia, Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope and St. 
Helena, and attract early attention from the 
large conical mounds of earth which they 
erect, and the destruction they produce in 
timber. The ordinary white-ant has the head 
large and rounded, and, besides the ordinary 
compound eyes, it has three ocelli, or simple 
eyes, situated on the upper surface ; the 
antennae are as lung as the head and thorax, 
inserted in front of the eyes, and composed of 
about 18 joints. The abdomen is terminated 
by two small jointed appendages. Sir J. E. 
Tennent remarks that as the lofty mounds of 
earth have all been carried up from beneath the 
surface, a cave of corresponding dimensions is 
necessarily scoopedout below, and here, under 
the multitude of miniature cupolas and pinna- 
cles which canopy it above, tlie termites hollow 
out the royal chamber for their queen, with 
spacious nurseries surrounding it on all sides, 
and all are connected by arched galleries, long 
passages, and doorways of the most intricate 
and elaborate construction. In the centre 
and underneath the sjiacions dome is the re- 
cess for the queen— a hideous creature, with 
the head and thorax of an ordinary termite, 
but a body swollen to a hundred times its 
usual and proportionate bulk, and presenting 
the appearance of a mass ol shapeless pulp. 
From this great progenitrix proceed the my- 
riads that people the subterratiean hive, con- 
sisting, like the communities of the genuine 
ants, of labourers and soldiers, which are des- 
tined never to acquire a fuller development 
than that of larvaj, and the perfect insects, 
which in due time become invented with 
wings and take their departing flight from 
the cave. But their new equipment 
seems only destined to facilitate their 
dispersion* from the parent nest, which 
takes place at dusk, and almost as quick- 
ly as they leave it they divest themsel- 
ves of their ineffectual wings, wearing 
them impatiently, and twisting them in every 
direction till they become detached and drop 
off, and the awarm, within a few hours of 
their emancipation, become a prey to the 
night-jars and bats, which are instantly 
attracted to them as they issue in a cloud from 
the ground. Those that escape the caprimulgi 
fall a prey to the crows on the morning suc- 


ceeding their flight The natives of India, also, 
in the morning, gather and eat them, fried 
with a little ghee, as they are pleasant tasted. 
One species of white ant, the Termes tapro- 
baues, was at one time believed by Mr. Walker 
to be peculiar to Ceylon ; but it has 
recently been found in Sumatra and Borneo, 
and in some parts of Hindustan. There is 
a species of Termes in Ceylon (T. monoceros) 
which always builds its nest in the hollow of 
an old tree ; and, unlike the others, carries 
on its labours without the secrecy and pro- 
tection of a covered way. The cobra snake 
generally makes its home in the caverns of 
the white-ant, and it is believed to live on the 
termites within. At Vasarapad, near Madras, 
are many ant-hills with numerous snakes. — 
Tennent' s Sketches of the Natural Uistory oj 
Ceylon, p. 413-415. See Termitidffi, Termitinaj. 

TFRMINALIA. This genus of plants is 
found in the tropical parts of Asia and Am- 
erica, and many of them furnish valuable 
timber and nther useful products. The genus 
belongs to the natural order Combretacea), has 
about 23 species, 17 of which are natives of 
the E. Indies. The bark of Terminalia aijuiia 
is used in India in medicine, fur its astrin- 
gency, and in dyeing, as that of Bucida buce- 
rns in Jamaica, and that of Terminalia benzoin 
in the Isle of France. The galls found on the 
leaves of T. cliebula are powerfully astringent 
and used in dyeing yellow and black, the ripe 
fruit of T. belierica is reckoned astringent, 
and that of T. Moluccana is like it. That of 
T. cliebula, in an unripe state, and of different 
ages, has long been known under the names of 
black, yellow, and chebulic (Kabouleo from 
Ciibool) myrobalaiis, and considered generally 
laxative. The fruit of T. citriiia, of T. an- 
iiustifolia, of T. Caiigetiua, is like that of T. 
cliebula, and employed fur the same purposes. 
Tiie kernels of T. catappa have the same hindi- 
persiaii name “ badam” applied to them, as 
to those of the common almond ; they are eaten 
as such, and are very palatable. Dr. Boyle 
bad seen the tree as far north as Allahabad, 
in gardens. The kernels of T. Moluccana, 
and those of T. belierica, are also eaten. From 
the latter a gum e.\ades, ns from Corobretiim 
alternifoliuiu in South America. A milky juice 
is described as flowing from T. benzoin, Ztnn., 
whicli, being fragaiit on drying, and resem- 
hling benzoin, is used in cliurchea in the 
Mauritius as a kind of incense. The 17 species 
found in the East Indies are as under : 
angnstifolia, chebula, gangetica, 

arjuua, citrina, moluccana, 

belierica, coriacea, paniculata, 

berry i, crenulata, procera, 

bialata, fatrea, tomentosa, 

catappa, glabra, 
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TEIllilNALIA ALATA. 


TERMINALIA ARJUNA. 


Some species are as yet undetermined. Dr. 
Mohoii says that the Teiiasserim provinces 
yield the T. chebuln, and two other species, 
one of which he describes as the bitter wood 
«)f TciiaHseritn/’ a small tree^ used for b(»atsiii 
the iiei^dibourliood of Amherst, and exempt 
from the attack of the teredo. 'J'he good tim- 
ber and bitter bark, assimilate it to Rox- 
biirgirs Peutaptera arjuna, but the foliation 
is diti'erent. Tlie other species, a large tim- 
licr tree, is common in tlie interior; its winged 
fruit indicates its connection with Dr. Rox- 
burgh's genus Pentupiera. One species, 11a- 
nagiil, Caiiarese, is a Mysore wtiod, used 
for furniture and house building. Another 
species, Kosee, To] is a tree of Qaiijam and 
Oumsur, extreme height 50 feet, circumfer- 
ence 4 feet, and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 22 feot. It is 
used fur post'*, door frames and rafters, and is 
burnt for firewood, being tolerably plentiful. 
Anolber species, Arjiina, IVl., either T. alaUor 
'1'. glabra t is a tree of Ganjain, extreme height 
100 feet, circu inference 8 feet, and height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
«>(i feet. This is used for making boats in the 
same way as the Ilolnndho and Jaiito. The 
tree is not very common in Giimsur, but 
abounds in the forests of Bodogoda. Every 
member of the genus Termiualia yields use- 
ful timber. In the celebrated inyrobalans of 
ancient and eastern pbannacy, an astringency 
is the prevalent principle, although the fruits 
Teriuiualia chebula are gently laxative 
also, T. catuppa aflurds ediblt* kernels, like 
aliiioiids, and are named lathfn, T. benzoin 
oi the Mauritius gives a milky juice, wdiich 
becomes fragrant as it dries, and is burned as 
ineonse in cliurebes. — Fleming^ As. lies, XL 
jK 1S2, 6 VO. Voigt. lioxL 


TERMINALIA ALATA. Ainsuk; W. Ic. 

Terniiualia toineiitosa, Roxh. 


Kuraii arthi niara, Can. | 

K«eiijiil ? 

Mahk. 

K->riH)*ni;iiatbOii 

> 9 

Kuiijul ? 

f > 

MAroixluin true, 

Anclo- 

Arjiina ?? 

Ran 8. 


T.vm. 

K Hill bilk ? 

SlNOlI. 

A sun ? 

liJND. 

Manidiiiii inararu: 

, Tam. 

r rjiiii. 

»> 

Muddi chuttu, 

Tku 

«1uugli kariuj, 

» 9 



I’lie hnrk. 


Mariuliiiii baik. 

Kno 

MariuUiTn pattai. 

Tam. 

Arjiina, 

S.iNfcS. 

Muildie patta, 

Tkl. 


This tree, of the l^unjab and the peninsula, 
<dten grows to a very large size. Its aood is 
cm ployed for long beams in house building. ^ 
and ill tli6 northern parts of Cauara it is used 
for making boats and canoes. The Aurora 
cruiser was built of this wooil. Specimens of 
wood scut fn>m Chota Nagpore to the Exhi- 
bition of 1862, as that of this Termiualia, was 
described ns a bard, brown timber. Fruit 
glabrous, bark deeply cracked, astringent and 
febrifuge. The bark, as it upptars in most^ 


of the Indian bazars, is of a reddish brown 
colour, and has a strong, but not unpleasant, 
astringent taste. In the southern pruvinces, 
the powder of it, in conjunction with gingeli 
oil, i.i used as a valuable application for the 
kindatalie (Apthae of grown people), and the 
Akkiruin, or Apthae of iiifaiits. In the Wy- 
naad^ it is used for the same purposes as Ben 
teak, under which name it is frequently sold. 
It is common on the Western Ghauts, and in 
Wynaad : wood not durable. — Ains Mat. 
Med. p. 209. lioxh. FL Ind. ii. 440. O'Shaiigh- 
nessy. p. 340. Drs. Wight and Gihson. Cal. 
Cat Ex. 1862. 

TERMINALIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Jacq. 

T. Leuzoin, Linn. | Catappa benzoin Garin. 

Narrow leaved Teruiinalia, Eso. 

The dried milky juice of this small tree is 
fragrant and resembles benzoiu, for which it is 
used as a substitute in the Mauritius churches. 
Its fruit, mie of the iiiyrobahius, is used 
similarly to those of Termiualia chebula. 
The three kinds of mymbalans yield, with 
alum, a g>»od durable yellow, and with salts 
of iron, a black colour. They are iu very 
common use in India, and have been so from 
time immemorial, they have been introduced 
into Great BriUlii for tamiing purposes, and 
a Urge quantity is annually imported. 
Flowers small, green, odoriferous, March and 
April. A tnilky juice flows out from this tree, 
which being fragrant on drying and resemb- 
ling benzoin, is used in churches at the Mau- 
ritius HH a kind of incense. — lioylt. Eng. Vyc. 
Voigt. Cut. Ex. 1862. 

TERMINALIA ARJUNA. W. akd A. 

Peiitapteia arjiina, Roxb. 

Arjuii, hxNO. lliNii. White aj'ei), Ano-Hind. 
Sanara, JUumbay. Kahua, Kowah, Mauil 

Toiik kyaii, IUirm. Azun, ,, 

Belee waulkee* (.’an. tluinla, Panjaji. 

Arjiina, Duk. Sans. Kiikbsuba, „ 

This tree grows in the Punjab, in Bengal, in 
the Krawadi jungles south east of Surat, and 
in Ciumr.i ai.d Sunda, but only by rivers and 
streams, mostly below the ghats, and reaches 
there an iniinviise size. As a forest tree, it is 
‘ rare in the northern parts of the Bombay side, 
hut very common in the south Konkaii from 
Hamghur s nthward, and there too always 
foinni in the vicinity of streams and rivers It 
reaches everywhere a very large size, and is 
esteemed equal to the Black Aeen, though the 
rapid' ty of its growth wmild hardly counte- 
nance this Opinion. In the Central Provinces 
it grows almost exclusively ou the banks of 
rivers, and to an enormous size ; but being 
frequently rotten at the heart, it does not 
always reward the labour of catting. In 
the southern forests of Pegu, next to teak, the 
moKi valuable kinds of timber found iu abund- 
ance, areT. glabra and T. aijuiis, which pre- 
seutr clean trunks of six to eight feet iu diauie- 
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TSRMINALIA BELEBICA. 


TERMINALIA CATAPPA. 


ter, and fifty to eighty feet high without a 
branch. They would afford excellent mast- 
pieces and spars for naval purposes, and might 
be tried for gun carriages, its wood is there 


a large quantity of an insipid gum arabic. Tu 
fruits are known as the Beleric myrobalaiiM, 
they are astringent, tonic. Kernels, tasting 
like filberts, eaten by the natives, and held to 


dark brown, as strong as teak, and usually at- be intoxicating when eaten in abnndnnce. 
tains a girth of from seven to nine feet, with It attains full size in 60 years ; the pe(»ple 
height in still more lofty proportion. It is jofCanara consider it unlncky to employ it 
heavy, but splits freely when exposed to the | in house building. Fruit astiiugent, used modi- 
sun’s rays, white ants attack it, seeming to j cinally, and for tanning leather, and forms one 
prefer moist situations. Its strength is iin-jof the ingredients for making ink. It is a 
doubted, and carefully selected specimens : good avenue tree and is extensively cultivated 
would be valuable as a tie beam and rafter; for the sake of its dense foliage, as the leaves 
wood. In Nagpore, the length of the timber | are considered the host and most nutritions 
is from 18 to 30 feet, and girth from to 4 • all fodder for cattle, particularly for milcli 
feet, and it sells there at annas the cubic! cows. 1'he oil separates into two portions ~ 
foot. The bark is justly celebrated as an ap- ? the one fluid, of a pale oil green color, and the 

* other white, floccnlar and of the consis- 
, enceof ghee.— J/a(//a5 IlepOff. /SVw^- 

I ;). 510 514. Prs. I}oxh, W, and M ^ 

! Wight, Gibson, Brandis, McClelland, Voigt 
i and Cleg liorn, Cafdain MacdonaUL 

TEllMLVALIA |}EllItYl. W. and A. 


plication to wounds. — Dfs. Voigt, Gibson 
McClelland, J, L, Stewart and Mason, ^apt 
Sankey. 

TERMINALIA BELERICA. Roxa. 

T. jiunctaia, Roth, ? j Myrobalanus belle rica ? 


Ar. I Babira, 

Beno. I Vibhee-takn 
„ j Booloii.gaHH, 
Burm. . Tandi niaram, 

, I Tani kaia marani, 
I)UK. ' ‘Pond a infra III, 


Beleyinj, 

Ituhura, 

Behera, 

Tit-seim ? 

Ban-klia, 

Bulla, 

Belleric myroba^an, Exo. , Cattu elii|H, 
Behoyra ? HlNl). TcukU cliettu, 

Berdii, Mahk. Tadi cliettu, 

Yehela, „ Kattliu elupa*, 

Tani, MaI<kau Babadha, 

Beleyleb, Pkrs. Bahadrba, 


Sans. 

Sixr.n. 

Tam. 


IVntaptera august ifolia, Roxh, 


{ Vella uiurdah woimI, 
j Anglo Tam. 


V^4lai inaiiulu, 
Vallay inuida 


Tam. 


I Tbi.s, a tree of the peninsula of India, 
** ; attfiins a very large size, especially at the fo(»fc 

\\ ! of the western ghats, where it is used for 

Tel. canoes. It is not indigenous in tlie Bombay 
'9 i forests, but grows on ilio Balagliut, on the 
banks of the Kali naddi and Gutpurbii, .mikI 
hatrbeeii introduced into Coimbatore. 1'lio 
This very large forest tree has a straight bark is cpiite smooth and nearly ns green as 


trunk and a spreading head. It grows in Cey- 
lon np to an elevation of 2,000 feet on the 
open grassy plains, and it is found in the 
peninsula of India and in Pegu. The tree is 
not uncommon in the Walliar jungles, of 
Coimbatore, but is considered of no value 
there. It grows on the Sevalik tract, and at 
l^eshawar, and occurs planted up to the In- 
dus. Grows also in Goalfuirrali, »Sukanagiiur, 

Goruckpur, Dhonitola, Morung mountains. 

Flowers small, greyish-green, offensively smell- 
ing. The wood is white and soft and is not 
much Used. In the Bombay Presidency, this 
is found abundantly both in all ihe inland ami 
the coast jungles, b'lt although one <if the 
largest and finest looking trues in the forest, ; 
straight, and of great scantling, it is qnite ; 
useless as a building timber, being iinme- , 
diately attacked by worms. In Ganjam and ! 

Gumsoor it is said by Captain Macdonald to be i 
a tolerably common tree ; it attains an extreme .J,’ 
height of 50 feet, and from the ground to the ; ^ HuJeord 
intersection of the first branch, is 10 feet. It ' 
is common throughout Btitisli Burmah. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 40, and in a full grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 80 feet and ave- 
rage girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 12 feet. Bark, when wounded, gives out 
S3 


the leaves. The wood is w hite, described as of 
ordinary quality, but used on the Malabar 


coast for canoes and for making the broad 
wooden platters in use among fisiienneri and 
ship lascars. — /Jrs, Wight, Gibson, V<d-gl, 

30. 

TERMINALIA BIALATA. Wall. 

PeiiLipteni bialata, lioxh. | Loin. IL i;:r. 

A tree of the mount.'iiiioiis jiarts of India, 
with small green i.sh yellow tloweis, coininou 
in British Burmah ami growing in Marl i))an, 
liut the wood is not u>ed. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 3!). In .a full grown tree^on g«n)(l 
soil the average length of the trunk io ti c 
first braiicli is 80 feet, and average girtli 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 
feet. — Drs, Voigt, Brandis, Cal. Cal. AV. 
1862. 

TERM I NALI A CATAPPA. Li nn. ; 

Roxb* ; IV. ik A, ; llheede. 


T. Moluccana, 
balaiia, 
Hiibcordaia., 


Lam. 

Hoik. 

WUld. 


T. iiitonne<ba, 
JiigiaiiH catiippa, 


Lour. 


Baclam, Bbmo. Duk. 
Indian .almond Lno. 
Country aliuoud tree, ,, 
Helical almond tree, ,, 
Badaiiii, Hixn, 

Jieuuali badao), Mauii. 
Catappa, 31 A lay. 


Ada iiinrarii, Mai.cal. 
Iiiuinii, >Saxs. 

va loin rna- 

i.’ini, Tam, 

V;tdi»f:», Tel. 

Bad;Mii L'hottn, „ 

BadaiiiCi ,, 
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TERMINALIA CHEBULA. 


The fruit 

JMsm-i.liindi, Duk. Natta vadam cot- 

Hinghiidi, Sans. tay, 

Badame vittnlu, Tkl. 

This beautiful tree, with small purplish 
green flowers, grows in tlie Moluccas, in both 
peninsulas of India, in all parts of the Dec- 
can, ill Bengal, and is coinmon in the gardens 
of Europeans and natives of the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies. It attains a large size 
in Malabar, where the wood is said to be 
much esteemed, and in the forests of the 
Godavery it is said to be very strong. 
Dr. Gibson, however, says that the wood does 
not appear to him to be of average quality or 
lit either for public or domestic purpnses, ex- 
cept as firewood. The English in Jinlia call 
it the Indian almond tree with reference to 
the oval and flattened .sliape of its drupe. The 
kernel, liowever, is cylindrical, it is eaten and 
is palatable, resembles the almond in taste and 
composition, and yields an excellent oil. 'I he 
bark and leaves yield a black pigment which 
is made into Indian ink. It is raised easily 
from seed, and in a good liglit soil, well 
watered, will, in two years, be ten /)r more 
feet in height, and give blossom. It is rather 
a handsome tree, and from its large leaf 
(which turns red previous to its falling of!,) 
lias a very striking appearance. Mr. Latham 
nays, in Nalla mallai, it is a serviceable wood, 
chiefly used as posts. Its colour is yellowish- 
brown and it has a close grain. Oaptain 
Beddome says that as it occurs in the forests 
of the Godavery, the wood is very strong, and 
Voigt Bays the wood is good. — Useful IHauts, 
T)rs, VoufU Gibson j Wight ^ Cleghttru^ 
O^Shaughnessij^ Irvine, and RiddeU. Captain 
lied dome. 


TEUMINALIA 
it A . ; Roxb, 

T. reticulata, 


CHEBULA. Bictz.: W. 


Ilolh, T. m^^'robalauus- 
citriiia, 


Kfen, 


IflND. 


Heliji-kabuli, Ah. Kara, 

Bari tuki, Bkno. Uiubed’bnr, 

Kya zn ? IIukm. Heerda, 

Kuyubin ? ,, lltNiri, 

I’ang ah. ? ,, Koii(»rka niaraiii, 

Pilla-iiiarrada, Can. llelileli-i-kalau, 

Alali niara, „ H.aritaka, 

Alii luara, i, Aralu-gasii, 

Allihi kai mara, ,, Pilla marda, 

Hilda, Duk. Kadiikai niaram, 

Hiildali, Karaka cliettu, 

Pilla murda wood, Karakaia cbettii, 

Anulo-Can. Karkata sriugi, 

Hordab, Gond. Koreda, 

Bar, Hind. 

This tree grows in 
peniiiBulaa of India 

Nepaul, the Punjab, and every wdiere is a 
large tree ; in Coimbatore it is of gigantic 
size, furnishing planks three feet broad. 
There, its wood is of a dark colour, heavy 
84 


Mahr. 

]yiAi. 
Peks. 
SaNh 
8 ingh. 
Tam. 
» > 

Tkl 


Ceylon, ill both the 
and iiorthw’ards to 


and hard, sustaining a weight of about lbs. 
400, but is very cross grained, and difficult 
to work. In Canara and Sunda it abounds 
above the ghats, and the wood it yields is of 
average quality for houses. In the Bombay 
jungles it is more rare than on liigh table 
land on and near the ghauts. The wood 
there also, is strong and rather hard, but 
on tliat side of India it does not reach any 
great size, and is generally gnarled, owing 
to the exposed situations in which it grows. 
Also, Dr. Gibson is of opinion that in 
describing it as a most gigantic tree, Dr. 
Wight must have coiifnnnded the wood of 
Terminalia bellerica with tliat of this tree. 
Cajilain l^eddorne says its timber from the 
Godavery is very liard. In Ganjam and 
Ginnonr, where it is tolerably plentiful, its 
extreme height is 45 feet, circumference 4j^ 
feet, and its height from the ground to the 
intersection of ihe first branch is 20 feet, 
and it is etnployeil for the beams and rafters 
of liouses, but, on account of its abundance, 
chiefly for firewood. On the Godavery it 
is said to yield a very hard valuable timber. 
In Nagpore, according to Captain Sankey, 
the average size of its timber is 16 feet with 
a girth of 41 feet, and sells there at 6J 
annas per cubic foot. There, the Hurda has 
a yellowish colored wood which becomes very 
dark on the outside in the process of season- 
ing, it is attacked by white ants, and is in- 
ferior in strength to teak, appears to have 
but little essential oib and is said to be very 
subject to dry rot. Its value is principally 
from the ease with which it works. Accord- 
ing to Dr. McCIclImid, in Pegu it is a large 
timber tree, plentiful throughout the teak for- 
C'^ts, and yielding wood of a red colour, etrong, 
.adapted for house building. Dr. Brandis 
adds, that it is common on the hills of Bri- 
tish Burniah, and gives a valuable wood 
used f(»r yokes and canoes, the heartwood be- 
ing yellowish lirown. A cubic foot weighs 
11)8. 53 In Pegu, in a full grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 80 feet, and the average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
12 feet. It sells there at 12 annas per cubic 
font. Dr. Clegliorn says that when used as 
) sleepers for railways, in Southern India, it ap- 
pears to be liable both to the attacks of fungi 
and of the carpenter bee. Its fruit is used 
by tanners. The leaves are punctured by au 
insect, and hollow galls are developed, which 
are powerfully astringent, and answer well 
for tanning and making ink. They also yield 
for chintz painters and carpet weavers, their 
best and most durable yellow. (Roxb.) The 
fruit, which is largely exported, is well known 
for its dyeing properties, yielding also a black 
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TEBHINALIA GOBIACEA. 


TEBMII^ALIA MACBOCABPA. 


dye, and is rabstitated for gall nuts. It is 
also used medicinally. The astringent bark 
is al(«o said to be employed in tanning. The 
fruit and galls are used by dyers and harness 
makers ; with alum they give a durable yel- 
low, with ferruginous mud an excellent black, 
and they make useful ink. The unri{>e fruit 
are known as black, yellow and chebulic (Ka- 
buli) myrobalans from their colours, which 
▼ary according to ace. — Dn. Hoyle, Cleg- 
hot'll, Gihton, Wight, McClelland, Voigt, and 
Brandit, Captain Macdonald, Captain Bed- 
dome, Mr. Latham, Ihwaites, and Captain 
Sankey, 

TERMINALIA CITRINA. Roxs. 


TERMINALIA CRENULATA. W.&A. 

Pentaptera crenulata, Jtoz6. 

A tree of the peninsula of India, with good 
timber. 

TERMINALIA ELLIPTICA. WiiiLD.syn. 
of Terminalia toinentrsa, W. dk A. 
TERMINALIA GANGETIUA. Roxb. 

T. Henguleiisis, />.C. 

A tree of the banks of the Ganges. Fruilk 
used like chet»ulic myrobulans. This tree 
is not alluded to in Wall, cat.i and is only 
mentioned in Hoyle’s Illustnitions. — Voigt. 38. 
terminalia glabra. W. and a. 

T. crennlata, DC. I Tcntapteia glabrai Rooik, 

Pentaptera obovata, DC. | 


Myrobalamis citrina, Goertn. 
lluri tuki. Bkng. j Liba, Sans. 

Haria, Harra, Hind. | 

A very large and tall timber tree of Assam 
and the Khassya hills, and is c«»rnmoii in tiie 
Kotah jungles. The wood is very hard and 
shunned by insects. Drupe oblong, lauceolute, 
about two inches long, two in circumference, 
obscurely five-grooved, dull orange yellow, 
smooth ; nut oblong, deeply five-groi»ved, one- 
celled. Fruit a gentle purgative. It js often 
made into a pickle. The fruit is ll^e(l as that 
of T. cbebula. All the.se myrobalans are 
largely collected, and used by the natives in 
dyeing aod in medicine. — Irvine^ G$n. Med. 
To'p. p. 103. Voigt^ Uoxh. FI. Ind, Vol. 11. 
436. O'Shanghnetsy^ p, 340. 

TERMINALIA COlUACEA. W. and A. 

Pentaptera coriacea, Jioxb. 


Can. 


>> 


Acaij, Mahs. 

Arreiijuti maram, Tam. 
Karra uiaradu, Pkl. 


Mflirthes, 

Muddi, 

Mutti, 

Ayni of N. 

A large tree of peninsular India, is a valu- 
able, well known timber tree of the Godavery 
forests and very coiiunou in Malabar, both 
above and below the gbaiitH. Tlie Aeen or 
Ayni of Malabar is the Artocarpu.s liir.suta. 
The wood is there very durable, and is u.sed 
in house, ship, and boat building. In Canara 
and Sunda, it is the most common tree in the 
large jungles both above and below* the ghats, 
and is there used for beams and pillars for 
houses : also for ships and boats. 'J1ie heart 
wood is one of the most durable known. It 
seems to be regarding this tree that Dr. 
Gibson speaks when he mentions that several 
of the forest revenue officers have expressed 
their opinion that the exporting of Aeen for 
keeta” or firewood, should be prohibited. 
It is employed by the Telegraph department 
for posts, along with sal and teak. It has 
small dull yellow flowers, and its wood is 
strong, bard and heavy, and made into solid 
wheels for buffalo carts. — Drs. Gib8(yn^ CUg- 
Aotti, ForeiU and Gardem, p. 267 and Voigtj 
p. 88. Captain Stddome. I 
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SlNOH. 

Tam. 


Kooinbook-gass, 

Vcl uinroodnm 
Kuril i marudu ,, 

Telia maddi cliettu, Tkl. 
Miidcli chettu, „ 

Saliiijo, UaiA. 


Took kyan, BiniM. 

Curry luurdah wood. 

Anglo Tam. 

Aceii, Mahr. of Bombay | 

Mairthee, », „ 

Maifree >, „ 

Arjuii ,, Punjab. 

A valuable timber tree, with a large and 
lofty trunk, a native <'f Sylliet, Mongbyr, Raj- 
tiiahab and it grows throughout the peninsu- 
la of India, south to Ceylon, where it is very 
abundant np to an elevation of 2, ()()() feet. It 
is a large tree, procurable in Coimbatore, and 
found most abundantly in all the coast jungles 
tif the Bombay Presidency, ns also in those 
above the gbauts. Tbe wood is dark colour- 
ed, very hard, heavy and strong, inch bars, 
b(?ariiig from 130 to 450 lbs., and large beams 
of it were, in 1850, readily procurable for 
house building, for which and many other 
purposes it is valuable. It is a good wood 
for trenails, but they sliould have a second 
seasiming after they are manufactured, as there 
i.s a material shrinking hnmudintely after the 
piece has been cut (»iii of the log and shajied, 
and their ends hlionld be dipped in tar to pre- 
serve them. It is very hard, lieavy and du- 
rable under water ; in Gaojam and Guinsur, 
its extreme height is GO feet, circumference 
4i feet, and height from the ground to the 
intersection of the First branch, 30 feet : it is 
one of the coiinnonest trees in those jungles, 
cattle sheds are sometimes floored With it, and 
rice pounders are also said to he occasion- 
ally made of it j it is extensively used for fire- 
w’ood and in making potasli. The bark is 
used for tanning. — />?«. Voigt, Wighi^ Cleg- 
horn and Gibson^ Thwaites. Captains Bed- 
dome and Macdonald. Mr. Latham. 

TERMINALIA INTERMEDIA. 6pk. syn. 
of Terminalia catappa, Linn. 

TERMINALIA MACROCARPA. Bbandis. 

Htouk-gyaii, Bubm. 

One of the largest trees in Pegu, and very 
common ; the stems are of very regular 
shape, heart wood dark brown, and used for 
bouse posts and planking. A cubic foot 
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TERMITIN^. 


TERHINALIA TOMBNTOSA. 

weighs lbs. 58 ; in » fnll gfo^n tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 80 feet, and average girth mea- 
snred at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet— 
Dv, BrandUt CaL Cut. Ax. 1 862. 

TERM IN ALT A MOLUCCA N A. Willd. 

Kala drooma, Sans. 

A native of the mountainous countries of 
the N. E of Bengal, on the Khassya moun- 
tains Assam, &c. Drupe round, ovate, size 
of a large nutmeg, used as T. bellerica, for 
vrhich it is substituted. FI. small, dull yel- 
lowish brown, unpleasantly smelling. There 
are two varieties, inacrocarpa, largish- 
fruited ; y. microcarpa, small-fruited. Both 
kinds of fruit sold in Ihe bazanr under the 
name of Buhura. — /iojcft. FI, Ind. Vol, 
//,/>. 433. O' Shnughnesny, page 341. Voigt. 

TEIIMINALIA MYKOBALANUS UI- 
TRINA. Kon. syn. of T. chebula, lietz. 

TERMINaLIA MYROlULANA. Roiif. 
syn. or Terniinalia catappa, TAnn. 

TERMINALIA NITIDA. Riddell. 

Yella, Buk. 

A large tree, with oblong fruit, from which 
an intoxicating liquor is made. — HiJJdl. 

TERMINALIA PANKJULAp. W. &A. 

Pefitaptera patiiciilaia, Ruxb. ii, 462. 

Keenjul, By. i Nuine**ri, Tkl. 

Pekarakai, Tam. \ 

A tree of Malabar, of the valleys of the 
Coiican rivers, near their sources at Courtal- 
lum, and abundant in the jungles .south-east 
of Surat. Flowers small ; timber good. — Itoxb. 
VopjI. 

TEU.MINALIA PAUVIFLORA. Tiiw. 

Hampalauda gass, Sinuu. 

This Ceylon tree is found nii the margins of 
woods in the ceiitml province, up to an eleva- 
tion of 4 .000 feet, and uhundant in the Ambng- i 
amowa district. — I'hw. En. FI. Zeyl. />. 103. I 

TERMINALIA PROUERA, Roxn. A tree 
of the first magnitude, cf the Andaman 
islands, a charming species. Flowers small 
and wldie.-— /iWA. 

ThllMINALlA PUNCTATA. Uoxii. syn. 
of Terminalia belleric.i, Hoxh. 

TE UM IN A LI A RE lieu LATA. Roth, 
syn. of Terminalia chehiila, Heiz. 

TERMINALIA BUBCOUDATA. Willd. 
syn. of 'rerminalia catappa, Linn. 

TEliMlNALlA TOMENTOSA. W. A. 

T. elliptica, WiVd. | T. alata, Roxb. 

Pentaptera toiueutosa, Roxb. 


Asban : Usan, 
Piya*8hal, 

Madi, 

Kariai mutti'i 
Piasal, 

Asan, 

Common in 
coast, grows in 


Can. 

Duk. 

Hind. 


^BNQ. I rjJ'H, 

Kyiie, of Naopoj 
Scin, Paj 

Maradu niaram, Ta 

Cavru maradu, „ 

M.M. aav * Nalla maddi, Tr 

the ghauts of the Malafc 
the Concans, and at Mongb 
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Bajmahal and Oud’h ; grows in abundance in 
the Nalla-Mallai, and is a well known valuable 
timber in the forests of the Godavery. In the 
Madras Presidency it is used for house build* 
iug ; it bears a good transverse strain, and is a 
wood much esteemed for aR railway purposes. 
The Asan tree grows spontaneously in the 
Taraee jungles, and its wood is there consider- 
ed durable and elastic, and for many purposes 
preferable to sal. In Nagpore, like Bejasar, 
this timber has white wood surrounding the 
body and heart, which is of a blackish colour ; 
the ring however, in this case, does not exceed 
1 i inch in breadth. The dark wood is ex- 
tensively heavy, being exactly of the same 
weight as water, and has a much more winding 
grain than Bejasar. In strength it is far su- 
perior to all its forest congeners, and from the 
strength given by Barlow fpr American teak, 
it even appears to excel that celebrated timber ; 
but in Nagpore, from the crooked manner 
in which the tree grows, seldom furnishing 
more than a 20 feet tie beam. It is a dithcult 
timber to work up, splits freely when in expos- 
ed situations, and by all accounts is very sub- 
ject to dry rot. Were the latter defect over- 
come by the steeping process, and the former 
guarded against, no timber can bear a com- 
parison with it : for the joists of a terraced roof 
it would be invaluable. It is much used 
where toughness of fibre is of importance, as in 
gig-shafts. White ants will not attack it. 
It is both a tie beam and rafter wood. In 
Nagpore, its average length is 18 feet and 
the maxima 28 to 21 fet-t, and average girth 
4^ feet, and its selling price 5 annas the cu- 
bic foot. Its astringent bark is used for dye- 
ing black. — Captain Sankey, Captain Beddome^ 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. Dr». J. L.Steivart^ Voigt. 

TERMINALIA VERNIX. One of the 
trees which utfords the celebrated Chinese 
black lacquer. It is a native of China and 
the Moluccas, and abounds in a resinous juice, 
which is collected »iid used in the natural 
state as a varnish. — Eog. Ct/c- G'Shanghnessy^ 
p. 341. 

TERMINALIA VIOLATA. 

Pauiah, Bukm. 

Both this and Terminalia belorica, Lai- 
bwai’' Bunn, are very plentiful throughout the 
Pegu, Tounghoo, and Tharawaddy forests ; 
the former less plentiful, Botii are large 
timber, and would answer for all purposes of 
house-building. Wood white colored. — J/c- 
CUlland. 

TERMITID.E. This family is distinguish- 
ed by the following characters : — Wings with 
few transverse nervures, folding horizontally ; 
tarsi 4-jointed ; anteniise short and mouili- 
form ; body depressed. See Terines. 

TEUMlTlNiE, a section of Neuropterous 
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TBRRE. 


TE8TUD0. 


insects, in which Latnille includes the genera TERRIORE, a large tract of woodland 
Mantispa, Raphidia, Terraes, and Psocua. country, about 30 miles north of Tricbinopoly, 
These genera, however, are usually regarded as held by a reddi. 

constituting three distinct families. — Eng.Cyc, TERUGA, Tat. Caryota urens, Linn. 

TERNALLA BENDA. Tel. Sida aliii- TEUU-KUNDLE, the Tamil name of a 
folia, Willd. C« 3 ’ioii tree which grows to about two feet in 

TERNATE, on the west coast of Giilolo, diameter, and twelve feet in height. Its tim- 
is a high island, but of small extent, being ber is UMd in country vessels, and the tree 
about 6 miles lung. Fort Orange is in lat. produces a fruit which is eaten by the natives. 
0“ 49' N., long. 127® 30 E. The islsind of — AVye, Ceylim. 

Ternate is governed by a sultan, who has TEHIJMALE KOWE. Malkal. The bark 
sway over several other islands. The Dutch of a species of Oassia. 
have a settlement here, and have lung been 'rERUNJABIN, An. Peks. Manna, 
on good terms with the ruling powers. It is TBSA. Lat. Fathuin, 

the most important of the Molucca group, as TESl. or Tisi, Hind. Flax, 

it produces a vast quantity of cloves, besides TE8SELAU1A. iSee Diospyros reticulata, 

every variety of tropical fruits. It was TESTUDlNAlllA. See Dio.«icoreace». 

taken by the British in 1810, but was restor- TESTDDlNA'l'A. See Chelmiia j Testudo. 

ed ill 1813. This island is round, and about TESTUDINIDAD, a family of reptiles of 

twenty-five miles in circuit, the land gradually the section A, cataphrauta or shielded rep- 
rising to a huge peak ill the centre. It is of tiles, order (Jheloniu, iind iiicltiding the genus 
volcanic formation, is well wooded, and Testudo and genus Uomopus. 
abounds with game. -J/arryafs/ut/ian A I'cAi- 'I'EtiiTlJDO, the land tortoise, a genus of 

the order Cheionia, of which several species 
occur ill the E isl Indies, viz. Testudo elongata; 
T. Ilorsfieldii ; T. liidica ; T. platynutus ; T. 
radiutii ; and 'i'. s^eilata. I'lie affinities 
with Testudo shown in the shell and ex- 
tremities of (Jolussochelys atlas, hold equal- 
ly good ill the construction of the head of 
Oulossuchelys. The head of the adult, to 
correspond with the diniensioiis of tlie shell, 
and according to the proportions furnished 
by a large Testudo ludicu, was deduced to 
have been two feet lung 

The generic naiue given by the discoverers of 
Oolossuchelys atlas has reference to the colos- 
sal size of the fossil (koAocctov et and 

the specific one to its fitting representation of 
the mythological tortoise that sustained the 
world, according to the systems of Indian 
co.tmogony. The first fossil reniaius of 0 "]oh- 
sochelys atlas were discovered in 1835, 
in the tertiary strata of the Sewalik Hills, 
or Sub-Himalayali, skirting the southern 
foot of tiie great llinialuyah chain. They were 
found associated with the remains of four ex- 
tinct species of Mastodon andElephant, species 
of Ithinoceros, Hippopotamus, Horse, Auoplo- 
therium, Camel, Giraffe, Sivatherium, and a 
TERKA-J.iPONlCA, catechu, also gam- vast number of other mammalia, including 
bier, the catechu of tile Acacia catechu. It is four or five species of Quadrumaua, also 
an old trade misnomer, formerly applied a great number of reptilian forms, such as 
to the osteobu, and still retained for gambler, crocodiles, and laud and fresh water tortoises, 
an inspissated vegetable juice obtained from Some of the drocudiles belong to extinct speot- 
tbe Uncaria gambit of Roxburgh. The es, but others appear to be absolutely identioai 
imports of terra japonica, in 1 856, were 6847 with species now living in the rivers of Ind^ 
tona— rStmmoud’s Diet. See Gambier. in particular to the Crocodilus loBgiroatris, 

TERRA ORELLANA. It- Pout Arnotto. from the existing forms of which zoologists 
TERRE. Fa, Earth. Terre a foulou. Fa. have been unable to detect any difference in 
F uller’s earth. heads dug out of the Sewalik HtUs. The aame 
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jieiago, p, 40. 

TERNATE CLITORIA. Eng. syn. of 
Ciiluria ternaten. 

TERNSTRCEMIA. Siiecie.s. 

Puzzceii zvva, Ut'liM. 

A large tree of Tavoy, used in building. — 
Vr. Wallich. 

TEUN.STllCEMIACE^, of DeCandolle, 
the Theads, a natural order of plants, chiefly 
trees or shrubs, forming 28 genera and in- 
cluding 132 species, of which 57 occur in the 
East Indies, in Java, Ceylon, both the penin- 
sulas of India, the Khassya luuuutaius, 
Assam, and Nepaul, viz. : — 

1 Gochlospermum, 9 Gurdonia, 

9 Terustreemia, 7 CAiuellia, 

1 Anneslea, 1 'I'hea, 

1 Adiuaudra, 2 Shina, 

9 Eurya, j ? I’yrenaria, 

4 Cleyera, i 1 Reinwardtia. 

12 Sauranja, I 

The tea plant is the most remarkable of 
this order. 

TERPATI. See Tripati. 

TERPENTYNA. Pol. Turiientine. 

TERRA. Lat. Earth. See Kama. 

TEliRAGLlA. It. Earthenware. 
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TETKAGOXIACEJR. 


TETRANTHERA ROXBURGHII. 


remark applies to the existing Emys tectum, 
now a common species found in all parts of 
India. A very perfect fossil specimen, pre- 
senting the greater part of the evidence of 
the dermal scutes, is undistinguishable from 
the living forms, not varying more from these 
than they do aiuoiig each other. Prof, Titomas 
Bell, after a rigid exaiiiinatioii, confirms the 
opinion that there are no characters shown 
by the fossil to justify its separation from 
the living lilniys tectum. There are tlierefore 
fair grounds for entertaining the belief as pro- 
bable that tbe Colossochelys atlas may have 
lived down fo an early period of the human 
epoch and became extinct since: — 1st, from 
the fact that other Cheloiiian species and 
crocodiles, contemporaries of the Colossochelys 
in the Sewalik fauna, have survived ; 2nd, 
from the indications of mythology in regard to 
a gigantic species of tortoise in India, — 
Joar, Ag» Soc. Ben^ No. 247 of 1855. 

TK'rAIl. Hind. KIius buckiainela. 

TKTOO. VlAHit. Bignonia Itidica Linn, 
TETKACEUOS QUADRICORNIS. Jeh- 


DON. 

Antelope chiekara, Hardwickt. 

„ 8ub-quadricorniitu8, Elliot. 
Tetraceros striatiuornia, Lmch. 

„ iodsa /Jodaon. 

„ paccf^roia 

Kond-guri, Can. 

Ghouka, Hind. 

Ghow Siugha, ,, 

Jangli'Jiakri ,, 

Bekra, Mamr. 

Biiirki, Sanoor. 


Bhirkiira (niale),GoNi)i. 
Rhir (female), „ 
Hhirul of Rrl. 

Kotri of Bustau, 
Kuril, ,, „ 

Koii(ia*gori, Tkl. 


The four-homed antelope is the only species 
of a strictly Indian geiiUH, of the sub family 
Autelopime. It is of uniform brownish bay 
colour above, beneath lighter. Its length is 
40 to 42 inches, height at shoulder 24 to 26 
inches, anterior horns up to inches, and 
posterior horns 4 to 5 inches. It is found 
throughout much of India, but is unknown in 
the Malabar forest, Lower Bengal, valley of the 
Ganges, Ceylon, and further India, It fre- 
quents jungly hills, and open forests in the 
plains, abounds in the Eastern Ghats, 
occurs at the foot of the Mimalayan, and 
is rare iu Sindh and the Western Punjab. 
The specific term cliickara, applied by Hard- 
wicke, is erroneous, as throughout India the 
Indian gazelle is sc called. 

TEPETllADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. See 
Mustard. 


TETRAGASTRIS OSSEA. Gartn. Tremia 
Dudiflora, Linn. 

TETRaGLENES, one of the Coleoptera. 

T£TRAGONlACE£, a natural order of 
plants, of which two species, Sesuvium repens 
and Tetragona ezpausa occur in the East Indies, 
Sesuvium repeiis along the sea shores, and 
S. tetragona in Japan and N. Zealand. 
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TETRANTHERA. A genus of plants, be- 
longing to the Lauracee. 

T. apetala, Rozb., Kookoor chita, Bknu. is a 
tree of peninsular India, Bengal and Assam, 
and of the northern part of New Holland. 

T. Gardner!, Thtv. A tree 40 to 50 feet 
high, of the central province of Ceylon, at an 
elevation of 4009 to 6000 feet. 

T. glaherrima, Thw.^ a small Ceylon tree, 
growing at 4,000 feet elevation. Also, may 
be mentioned, T. longifolia, T. ligustriiia, T. 
iteodaphne, small or moderate sized trees of 
Ceylon. T. monopetala of peninsular India 
and Oudh, also T. iiemoralis, and T. ovali fo- 
lia of Ceylon, the last a tree 30 to 40 feet 
high, with T. R^xburghii of India and Cey- 
lon, the Bo-mee-gass of the Singhalese. Wight 
gives in leones T. glabrata, ligustrina, inonope- 
tala, Paiiuinanja, tornentosa, and Wightiaiia. 
— ThwaiUs, Wight. Ic. 

I'ETRANTHERA MONOPETALA. 
Roxb. 

Gwa ; Ilarein, Bras I Maidadakri, Hind. 

Assam. Nara chettu, Tel. 
Burn kukur chettu Bkn. > Nara mamidi, ,, 

Jungli rAi am. Hind. | 

A middling sized tree, native of the 
peninsula of India, of Bengal, Oudh, and the 
Siwalik. Its cinnamon smelling leaves are 
I given to silk worms. The wood is not valued. 
The bark is used in medicine, being considered 
stimulant, and after being bruised, is applied 
fresh or dry to contusions, and sometimes 
mixed with milk or made into plaster. — Dr. 
J. L. Stewart. 

TETRANTHERA NEMORALIS. Thw. 
A plant of Ceylon in the Galle district, grow- 
ing under the shade of large trees in forests. 
— Thw. En PL Zegl. ;>. 255. 

TETRANTHERA NITIDA. Roxb. Kin- 
tonijam, Beng. name in the neighbourhood of 
Silhet, where it is indigenous, and grows to 
bo a useful timber tree of very great size. In 
the more remote forests which cover the Gar- 
row hills, it is so large as to admit of being 
made into canoes of full fifty feet in length, for 
which purpose this tree is preferred. — Rox- 
burgh! a Flora ludica^ Vol, IlL^ p. 818. 

TETRANTHERA ROXBURGHII, Nees. 


T. apeUla Roxb.. Corr. 1 

1 SitasBa sebifera 

Ptra. 

T. citrifolia. 

Jiut. 

Sebifera glutiuosa. 

Tomex sebileia, 

WUlde. 

1 

Loureira. 


Bark. 


Kookoir Chita, 

Beng. 

Meda-sak, 

SUTLBI. 

M«da lakri 

Hind. 

Boo mw-gaat. 

SXNOU. 

Maida ka jhar, 

Hind. 

^ Nara mamidis, 

Tel. 

Maida-chob. 

9f 

1 Meda; 


Chandua, 

Punjab. 

1 



This tree grows in China, in New Holland, 
throughout India, in Assam, the Punjab, Si- 
walik tract, the Salt Range, to 2500 feet. Bark 
mildlv astringent, used by the hill people in 
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TETRAONID^. 


TETRAX CAMPESTRIS. 


diarrhcsa. It ia the mueda lakree of Hindosta- 
nee druggists, and a favourite application to 
hruises and wounds. It is somewhat fragrant, 
and slightly balsamic and sweet. Tetranthera 
Koxburgliii is a variable plant. The fruit is 
globose, black, and ab(»ut the size of a pea, 
yielding a kind of greasy exudatinn, fnmi 
which the Chinese manufacture candles of a bad 
qTiality, and which serves as a basis for salves. 
This fixed oil is supposed to constitute the 
principal part of the fruit of Perseji gratissinia, 
the Avocado Pear. — CoL Ex. 62. Thw. Kn, 
PL Zeyl p. 255. O^Shaughnessy. Kng. Cyc. 

TETRANTHKRA TOMENTOSA. Wight. 

Mussay paycttie, Tam, 

A considerable sized tree, but not described 
by Roxburgh, though lie is the authority for 
the name. — Wight. Ic. 1834. 

TETHAONID.E, a family of birds, includ- 
ing the grouse, partridges, American par- 
tridges, quails, and Guinea fowl. The grouse are 
peculiar to tiie northern portions of both con- 
tinents : partridges arc found in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, disappearing in the Malayan penin* 
Kiila except in its extreme \ve.st. Quails have 
the same distribution as the true partridges, 
but have a tendency to acciiniulate in the 
south-eastern portbui of the Mal.iy^an penin- 
sula, where with Turnix of the Tiuamidm, 
they are the only tropical Gallinaceous birds. 
The Guinea fowl are natives of Africa. 

Sub- Pam, Tetraouinae or true Grouse, 
as yet not observed in India. 

Sub-Fam, Perdiciiui; or Partridges ; fliose 
occurring in India may be divided into 
Snow cocks and Snow partridges peculiar to 
tlie higlilands of central Asia and the Hima- 
layas ; ordiiiarj' partridges, comprising the 
Fraiicolin andChakor; Grey partridges. Wood 
partridges, and Rush qimils ; the True Par- 
tridges repre8ent«*d by the .grey partridge of 
Europe, with one species from Tibet, and 
tlie great group of African partridges. 

I. Snow Cockn andSuoio PuTtridffes. 

Tetrogallus Himalayeusis, Gray^ the Binialayati 

8qow Ci'ck. 

Lerwa oivicola, Hodgson, the Suow Partridge. 

PartridgeM. 

Praiicoliuus vulgaris, Stephens, the Black Par- 
tridge. 

F. pictus, Jard. and Selby, the Paiuted Par- 
tridge. 

J 1 . Pork or Sa nd Pa rtridges. 

Caccabis cliukor. Gray, the Chukor. 

Ammopeidix bouhauii, Groy, the Seesee 

Partridge. 

III. Grey or Bush Partridges, 

Ortjguriua Ponticeriarius, Gmelin, the Grey 

Partridge. 

,, gularis, Temm- the Kyah Partridge 

1V« Wood Partridges* 

Arboricola torqueola, VaUn, Black- throated 

hill Partridge. 

„ rufo-gularis^ Blytk, Rufua-tbroated 

hill Partridge. 

T 


Perdicula Cambayeneu»£a/Aam, Jungle Bush Quail 
,1 Aeiatica, Latham^ Rock Bush Quail. 

„ Erythrorynchai Sykes^ Painted Bush 

Quail. 

Sub- Pam. CoturniciosB. Quails. 

Coturnix commuuis, Bonaiert. the large Grey 

Quail. 

„ coroinandelica,{7me/i'/i» Black breasted 

Quail. 

Kxcalfactoria Chinenais, Liwn, Blue breasted 

Quail. 

Dr. Hooker says that the Tetrao-perdix 
nivicola, the Himalayan -grouse, is a small 
(gregarious bird which inhabits the loftiest 
stony mountains, and utters a short cry of 

Quiok, quiok.” In character and appear- 
ance it is intermediate between grouse and 
partridge, and is good eating though tough. 

The Ictrao Kata or sand-grouse, Pterocles 
melaiiogaster, called the rock-pigeon, is a fast- 
flying bird. 

The Chakor, IliNix, or Atasli Khor, Pers. 
The chokor partridge, Tetrao rufus (perdix 
rufa, or Cacabis ciiukor of Jerdon,) is said 
by natives to bo enamoured of the moon, and 
at full moon to eat fire. The two Persian 
words signify fire-eater. The chakor is an 
extremely common bird iii all parts of the 
valley of tho Indus, and throughout Tibet. 
In winter, when the hills are covered with 
snow, they are to be found in great numbers 
close to the rivers, even in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the villages ; ill general, 
when approached, they lie close among the 
crevices of the stones. Dr. Thomson was 
invited by the thaiinadar of Iskardo to be 
present at a hunting party, which be had 
arranged for tho capture of the chakor, or 
painted partridge, by surrounding a spot of 
ground, in which these birds are numerous, 
wirh a ring of men, who approaching from 
all directions, gradually form u dense circle of 
perhaps a hundred yards in diameter. When 
the partridges are disturbed by a horseman in 
this enclosure, they cuti only fly towards the 
living wall by which they are surrounded. 
Loud shouts, and the beating of drums and 
waving of caps and cloaks, turn them back,, 
and they are driven from side to side till at 
last, exhausted witli fatigue, and stupid from 
the noise and confusion, they sink to tho 
gnmtid, and allow themselves to be caught by 
hand. The scene was a very striking one. 
The spot selected was a deep dell, full of rocks, 
but without trees. The sport, however, did 
not seem so successful as usual, six or eight 
birds only being captured. — Dr. Thomson's 
Travels in Western Himalaya and Thibet, p. 

2. Jerdon's Birds of India. Hooker Him* 
Jour. VoLll. 113. Burton^ $ Pilgrimage 
to Aleccah, Vol. I. p. 22G. 

TETRAONYX UATAGUR. SeeChelonia. 
TETRAX CAMPESTRIS, tho Otis tetrax 
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TEXEIRA. 


TEXTILE ARTS. 


or * little Bustard' of Europe, N« Africa, Aua 
Minor, Mesopotamia, and of the extreme N. 
W. of India in the Peshawur valley. 

TETUODON, of the order Flectognathi, in- 
stead of having distinct teeth as usual in the 
class, have the jaws provided with a substance 
resemhliiig ivory, formed somewhat like the 
beak of a bird, and fitted for crushing crus- 
taceous animals and fuci, upon which they 
live. The 'J'etrodons are distinguished by the 
possession of four large teeth, the jaws being 
each divided by a central suture. These fishes 
are confined to the seas of warm clitiiates : 
some of them, as also the Diodon, are called 
Globe-fishes. Species of Tetmdon are capa- 
ble of inflating the abdomen, and in this state, 
when taken or handled, they emit a grating 
sound. Tiiey are also remarkable for tenacity 
of lifo» which they are capable of sustaining 
for several hours after having been taken out 
of their element. They have a peculiar, dis- 
agreeable odour, resembling that of Gobioidse, 
wJiich cuntiiiuos for several years in specitncMs 
preserved in spirits of wine. In the Malayan 
countries they are considered highly poison 
0 ( 18 , and are even objected to as inauure. — Emj. 
Cyc. 

TETTAM PAREL MARAM. Maleal. 
Strychnos potatormn, Linn. 

TETTAN KOTTE. Tam. Mal, Strych- 
nos potatorum. 

TE TTI. Can. Eggs. 

TETU. Mar. Bignonia Indica. 

TETUAN. See Semitic Races. 
TEUCRIUM, a genus of unimportant 
plants of the natural order Lamiacese, of 
which T. botrys, T. leucosceptrnm, and T. 
stoloniferum occur in the East Indies, T. 
ohamaedrya of Europe, and some parts of Asia, 
is an ingredient in the celebrated Tlieriaca 
andromaebi, or tareaq farooq. — O'ShaughutB- 
p. 488. Voigt, p. 463. 

' TEUFELSDRECH. Qer. Asafmtida. 

TENGALA, a religious sect in the south 
of India. 

TEUTHIS- Linn. All the species of this 
genus are supposed by the Malays of the 
straits to be highly poisonous ; they are not 
eaten, but set aside among oflal of fish to be 
used as manure. 

TEUTONIC. See India ; Sanscrit. 
TEVAN. See Teer. Tiyar. 

TEVUS. Mah. Dalbergia oojeinensis, j?ox6, 
TEWNEE. See Kush. 

TEW- US, also Tuunus. Mar. Dalbergia 
oojeinensis. 

TEX El R A, a Spanish author who trans- 
lated the History of i'ersia, which was the 
first part of Mix Kond’s great book in seven 
volumes, called Rauzat-us-safa. Texeira ex- 
tracted thence this History, which he has pre- 
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sented to the world in Spanish ; but it has 
been since translated into French by Cotolen- 
di. Texeira had travelled into Persia, and 
made himself acquainted with the language 
of that country. He finished his first part 
with an Abridgement of theHistory of the Ka- 
lifs, &c.— iSTtstoi’y o/ ChenghU Khan. 

TEXTILE A RTS, the East has, from the 
earliest times of which we have any record, 
been famous for its textile fabrics ; and India, 
notwithstanding the great mechanical inven- 
tions of the western world, is still able to pro 
duce her “ webs of woven air,” which a ma- 
nufacturer of the last century attempted to 
depreciate, by calling them “ the shadow of a 
commodity, ” at the same time that bis towns- 
men were doing all they could to imitate the 
reality, and which they have not yet been able 
to excel. Though tbe invention and com- 
pletion of a loom for weaving would indicate 
a high degree of ingenuity as well as a cou- 
siderable advance in some oilier arts, the hin- 
doos were acquainted with it at a very early 
period, for in the liymns of the Big Veda, 
composed at least 1200 years B. C., weavers’ 
threads” are alluded to ; and in the Institutes 
of Menu it is directed, — ‘‘ Let a weaver who 
has received ten bales of cotton give 
them back, increased to eleven tbo| 
water and tbe likeu.sed in weaving^! 

That cotton was employed at very early 
periods is also evident from the Indian name 
of cotton, Karpas, occurring in tbe Book of 
Esther, cb. i. v. 6, in tbe account of the liang- 
ings in the court of tbe Persian palace at ISbu- 
sbaii, on tbe occasion of tbe great feast given 
by Abasuenis, were “ white, green, and 
blue hangings.” The word corresponding to 
“ green ’ is Karpas in tbe Hebrew. It seems to 
mean cotton-cloth made into curtain.^, which 
were striped white and blue. Such may be 
seen throughout India in the present day, 
ill the form of what are called purdahs. (Vide 
Essay on Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine,” p. 
145.) Tbe mode in which these are used, and 
tbe employment of the same colours in stripes, 
is still known in “ sutrunjees,” or cotton car- 
pets. That the liindoos were in the habit of 
spinning threads of ditferent materials appears 
from another part of the Institutes of the 
same lawgiver, where it is directed that the 
sacrificial threads of a brahmiu must be made 
of cotton, that of ashatriya (second caste) of 
Sana (Crotalaria juncea). and that of a Vaisya, 
of woollen thread. The natives of India pre- 
pare fabrics not only of cotton, but also of 
hemp, and of jute, and other substitutes for 
flax ] also of a variety of silks, and tbe wool of 
the sheep, goat, and camel, as well as mixed 
fabrics of different kinds. But it is for the 
delicacy of the muslins, especially of those 
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worn at Dacca, that India has so long been 
famona. It is pleasing to find that these ma- 
unfactares still coatiiiue pre<emiiieut for fine- 
ness combined with softness. From a careful 
examination of the cottons grown in different 
parts of India, as well as of those of other 
parts of the world, we find that it is not owing 
to any excellence in the raw material that the 
snperiority in the manufacture is due, fur 
English spinners say that the Indian cotton is 
unfit for their purposes, being not only short 
but coarse in staple. It is owing, therefore, 
to the infinite care bestowed by the native 
spinners and weavers on every part of their 
work, that the beauty of the fabric is due , 
aided, as they are, by that matchless delicacy 
of touch for which the hindoos have long 
been famous. But this is no small advantage, 
fur, according to one of their authors, “ the first, 
the best, and most perfect of instruments is 
the human hand.” Experiments were made 
fur a series of years, at the expense of the 
Indian Government, to grow American cotton 
in the Dacca district, but without success ; 
owing, it was thought by the American plan- 
ter in charge, to excess of moisture, and to 
the depredations of insects. The hin- 
doo weaver is often described as hanging 
his loom to a tree, and sitting with his feet in 
the ground. If he did so, his productions 
would appear more wonderful than they are, 
as being still mure the result of means unsnit- 
ed to the end. But this is the case only with 
the coarser fabrics. A late resident of Dacca 
has given a minute account of the cotton ma- 
iiuracture of that district, and thence we learn 
positively, what might as certainly have been 
inferred, that great care is bestowed on every 
part of the process. The spinning-wheel is 
usually considered to be an improvement upon 
the distaff andspindie, as modern machinery is 
upon the inexpensive spinning-wheel. In fa- 
cilitating work and diminishing expense, the 
spinning-wheel was, no doubt, a great im- 
provement, and is still employed throughout 
India fur the ordinary and coarser fabrics. But 
the Spindle still holds its place in the hands 
of the hindoo woman, when employed in spin- 
ning thread for the fine and delicate muslins to 
which the names of Sbabnam or "Dew of 
Night,” Ab-i-Rawau or “llnnning-water,” &c. 
are applied by the natives, and which, nodoubt, 
formed the Tela ventosa of the anciente ; and 
those called Qangitika in^ the time of Arrian 
were probably produced in the same locality. 
Mr. James Taylor, of the Bengal medical 
servioe, in a report which wee sent by the 
Conrt of Directors to India, gave much inter- 
esting information respecting the cotton ma- 
nufacture of Dacca i and to the Exhibition of 
1851, he MDt a Mriea of views of the difibrent 
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parts of the process, together with the iustru- 
meiita used in spinning, as well as some speci- 
mens of their fine thread. He shows that the 
hiiidoo woman first cards her cotton with the 
jaw-bone of the boalee fish, which is a species 
of Silurns ; she then separates the seeds by 
means of a small iron roller worked backwards 
and forwards upon a flat board. An equally 
small bow is need for bringing it to the state 
of a downy fleece, which is made up into iwn all 
rolls to be held in the hand during the pro- 
cess of spinning. The apparatus required for 
this oimsists of a delicate iron spindle, having 
a small ball of clay attached to it, in order to 
give it sufficient weight in taming, audirabed- 
ed in a little clay there is a piece of hard shell, 
on which the spindle turns with theleast degree 
of friction. Besides these, a moist air and a 
temperature of 80° is found best suited to this 
fine spinning, and it is therefore practised ear- 
ly in the mornings and in the evenings, some- 
times over a shallow vessel «)f water, the eva- 
poration from which imparts the necessary 
degree of moisture. The spinners of yarn for 
the Ohundeyree muslins in the dry climate of 
North-West India are described as working 
in underground work-shops, on account of the 
greater uniformity in the moisture of the at- 
mosphere. Tlie Indian spinning-wheel is 
looked upon with contempt by those who look 
to the polish rather than to the fitness of a tool. 
Professor Cowper, than whom none was a better 
judge, observing that the wood- work of some 
of these spinnnig-wheols was richly carved, in- 
ferred that the strings with which the cir- 
cumference was formed might have some use, 
and not have been adopted from poverty or 
from idleness. In making working models of 
these instruments, iie has found that in no 
other way could he jiroduce such satisfactory 
results .as by closely imitating the models 
before him, the strings giving both tension 
and elasticity to the instrument The spin- 
dles, moreover, being slightly bent or the hand 
held obliquely, tlie yarn at every turn of the 
spindle slips off the end and becomes twisted. 
As the different processes are fully de.scribed 
in the work alluded to, I need not, says Dr. 
Royle, dwell further on this part of the subject, 
except to mention that the common dimen- 
sions of a piece of Dacca muslin are twenty 
yards in length by one in breadth. There are 
more threads in the warp than in the woof, 
the latter being to the former in a piece of 
mosliii weighing twen^ tolas or siccas, in the 
proportion of 9 to 11; one end of the warp ia 
goiier^ly fringed, sometimes both. The value 
of a piece of plain muslin is estimated by ita 
length and the number of threads, in the warp, 
compared with its weight The greater the 
length and number of threads and lass the 
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Wight of the piece, the higher is its price. 
It is seldom, however, that a web is formed 
entirely of the finest thread which it is possi- 
ble to spin. Tlie local committee of Dacca 
having given notice that they would award 
prizes for the best piece of muslin which could 
be woven in time for the Exhibition, the prize 
of 25 rupees was awarded to Hubeeb Oollah, 
weaver of Golkonda, near Dacca. The piece 
was ten yards long and one wide, weighed only 
3 oz. 2 dwts, and might be passed through a 
very small ring. Though the cotton manu- 
factures of India seem to have greatly fallen <iif, 
from the cheapness of English manufactured 
goods, it is gratifying, as well as unexpected, 
to learn from the report of the Revenue Hoard 
Madras, that up to the year 1871, weavers 
continued to increa!>e in numliers, and in the 
year 1850, it was stated by Dr. Taylor, that, 
as the finest muslins formed biita small portion 
of goods formerly exported to England, the 
decay of the Daccatrade has had comparatively 
little influence on this manufacture, as these 
delicate manufactures still maintain their cele- 
brity in the country, and are still considered 
worthyof being included ninongtheinostaccept- 
.able gifts that can be offered to her native prin- 
ces ; and he believes that the muslin being then 
made was superior to tlie manufacture of 1 790, 
and fully equal to that of the reiguof Aurung- 
zebe. He also iiirormcd us that a college for 
the education of the natives, stands on the site 
of the former English factory. Fine muslins 
were sent to the Exhibition of 1851, not only 
from Dacca, but also from Kishengtirh in 
Bengal ; likewise from ns far sontli as Collar, 
in the Rnjab of Travancore’s dominions, as 
well as from Chundeyree in tlie Gwalior terri- 
tories. Specimens of almost every variety of 
the cotton manufacture, such as the coarse 
garrha and guzzee for packing, clothing, and 
for covering corpses, witli dosootee, Ac. for 
tents, canvas for sails, towels, and Uihle-cloths, 
and every variety of calico, were sent from 
Nepal and Assam, ns well as from all along the 
valley of the Ganges, from Bengal up to the 
JullundurDimb, in the Sikh territories; also, 
from Cutch, Ahmedabad, Surat, and Dlnirwar 
on the western side of India ; from the cen- 
tral territories of the Nizam, and of the rajah 
of Nagpore, and from the islands of the 
Indian ocean. The finest pieces of calico, 
and Punjnm longcloth, were sent from Juggia- 
pettah, in the Northern Circars, which was 
formerly the great seat of this manufacture. 
It is curious that some of these places, noted 
for their manufactures, did not even grow their 
ownepttou. Dacca, no doubt, grew most of 
what it required for its muslins, because the 
tiiread did not swell in bleaching, but it also 
imported cotton formerly from Surat, as well 
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as from Central India. Azimgurh imports its 
cotton chiefly from the same source to which 
the Northern Circars was also formerly indebt- 
ed, while Chundeyree imports its cotton from 
the distant valley of Nimur. In 1851, among 
the fabrics there were a great variety, which 
proves that the natives are acquainted with 
every kind of weaving, from guzzee and 
gauze, to striped, chequered, aud flowered 
muslins. Tlie last are interesting as specimens 
of an art which lias been long known in the 
East, aud the mode of making which has 
often puzzled weavers in Great Britain. In 
manufacturing figured (jamdaiiee) fabrics, Mr. 
Taylor informs us, they place the pattern, 
drawn upon paper, below the warp, and range 
along the truck of the woof a number of cut 
threads, equal to the flowers, or parts of the 
design intended to be made ; and then with 
two small fine pointed bamltuo sticks, they 
draw each of these threads between as many 
threads of the warp as may be equal to the 
width of the figure which is to be formed. When 
ali the tlireuds have been brought between the 
warp, they are drawn close by a stroke of the 
ley. The shuttle is then passed, by one of 
the weavers, through the shed, and the weft 
having been driven home, it is returned by 
the other weaver.” Most of these flowered 
muslins are uniform in colour, but some are 
in two colours, and chiefly woven in Bengal. 
Specimens of double weaving in cotton, aud 
showing coimidcrahle skill, with a pleasing 
arrangement of pattern and colours, were sent 
from Khyrpoiv, in Sindh. These kinds are also 
woven in Ganjam. Flax, hemp, and substi- 
tutes for them arc all well known and exten- 
sively cultivated in every part of India ; but 
flax is so solely on account of its seeds, which 
yield oil and oil cake, though some very good 
flax has been produced in some parts of Ben- 
gal ; and the hemp, on ncconnt of the intoxi- 
cating princi|>les secreted in its leaves and 
green parts, and which, in different forms, is 
known under the name of bhang, liusheesh, 
cbnriis. The fibre of the plant, as grown in the 
plains, is too dry and brittle to be useful either 
for rope making or for textile fabrics, though 
in the Uimalayus someexcelleiit ropes aud can- 
vas are made, and the culture might be greatly 
extended if there was demand for the produce. 
Species of crotalaria, of hibiscus, of corcbo- 
rus and of many other genera, yield fibres 
which are used for rope-making ; but that of 
the species of oorchorus commonly called 
jute, for making gunny bags, used for pack- 
ing, which arc even export^ to America for 
packing their cotton. In the Peninsula these 
bags are made of Crotalari.-i juucea, or goni 
plant. The Rhea fibre, which is closely allied 
to, if not identical with the China grass, is 
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used for making fishing-lines and some kinds 
of fabric, but its employment may be greatly 
extended. So also the plantain, the pine apple, 
and the sanseviera fibre, of all of which soine 
fabrics have been made and exhibited, bat in 
too small quantities to attract much attention, 
though some will probably become important 
articles of commerce. — Dr. John Forheg, Itoyle 
on the A rU and Manufacturet of India, p. 
487 to 494. 

TEYAMMUM. An. Hind. Pkks., the 
mnhomedan legal purification with sand, where 
water is not obtainable. See Bathing. Lustra- 
tions. 

TEYETTEE. See Kiimmaler. 

TEYNA. Tia. Honey. 

TEYNGA. in lat. 6” 52' N., long. 121® 43' 
K., is a small low island of the Philippine 
group, covered with trees, and is the most 
northern island of the Sooloo archipelago. 

TEYYADONDA. Tier., also Netidoiida, 
Tsu Bryonia ninbellala, Klein. 

TEZAB. Hind. Pkrs. Acid, lit. biting 
water. 

Gunrlliak ka-tezal>, Biilpliiiric acid. 

Nimak ka-tezab, liydrocliloric acid. 

Shore ka-tezaVj, nitric aci*l. 

Sbora-wa-khi ka-tezab, uitro muriatic acid, or 
aqua regia. 

8irke-ka-tezab, acetic acid, vinegar. 

TEZAK. Hind. Lepidium sativum. 

TEZBAL. H. Leaves of Xanthoxylon hos- 
tile, also of Cinnamomum albiiiornm. 

'i'EZKIllEH. Ak. a passport, properly 
tazkirah, also brief notices of men or things. 

TEZMA. PIiND. Iris Kuniaoneiisis. 

TEZMAL. Hind. Xanthoxylon hostile. 

TEZPAT. Hind. Cinnamomum ullnflorum. 

TEZPUK. See Inscriptions. 

THAALABI. See Samarcand. 

THAR Hind. Erytlirina arborescens, also 
Hyinenodictyon excelsuni. 

'IHABAMBU- Tavov. Anacardium occi- 
dentale, Linn. 

THA BHAN. a timber of Tavoy used 
for canoes. — Mr. Blundell. 

THA BONG PEW. Buem- A timber tree 
abundant on the sea coast from Amherst to 
Mergui, of maximum girth 2 cubits and maxi- 
mum length 15 feet. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is liable to attacks from 
worm, rots readily, and is a brittle inferior 
wood. — Captain Dance. 

THEt-BOOT KYEE. Meliusa velutina, 
H. /. Th. 

THA.BOTE-KEE. Bcsm. A Tenasse- 
rim timber tree of maximum girth 3 cubits 
and maximum length 18 feet. Scarce, but 
found all over the province near the sea and 
at the mouths of rivers. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is a short fibred, brittle,' 
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yet soft wood, and not durable.— Captain 
Dance. 

THAKUR, a titular term applicable alike 
to Brahman and to Rajput tribes.— ITiiiion. 

THA-BYA. Bukm. Eugenia, Spedee. 

THA-BYiE. Bubm. Acmeua leptantha, 
Wight. 

TH A-BYiE-POUK. Bobm. Acmena Zey- 
lanica, WigM. 

THA-BYA -GYIU. Bubm. Eugenia, spe- 
cies. 

THA-BYAI-YWET-KYA. Bubm. Casea- 
ria peiitandra. C. pumaudra. 

THA-BYAY-NEE. Bubm. In Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, a tree of maximum girth 3 
cubitx, maximum length 23 feet, found very 
abundant all over the 'J'euasserim and Marta- 
ban provinces : when seasoned it floats in water. 
It is an inferior brittle wood, used by Bur- 
mese in short pieces for the props of houses. 
— Captain Dance. 

THA-BYAY-YNET-QHEE. Bubm., mean- 
ing with large leaves, a tree of maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22 feet, 
n’idely scattered inland, all over the provinces 
of Amherst, 'J'avoyand Mergui. When season- 
ed it floats in water. It is a tolerably good 
and tough wood, and is spoken of by Dr. 
McClelland as a strung and close grained 
timber . — Captain Dance. 

THAB-YEH GAH. Bubm. Eugenia caryo- 
phyllifulia, Roxb ; W. Ic. 

THA-B-YEH-GJO. Bubm. Eugenia obtusi- 
folia, Jioxb. 

THA-BYEH-THA-PAN. Bubm. Eugenia, 
species. 

'PHA-B-YEH-GYIN. Eugenia cerasoides, 
lioxb. 

'I'HA-BYEW ? Dillenia. 

THA-BYION. In Amherst, a useful tim- 
ber, probably a Eugenia. — Dr. Wallich. 

'i’HA-HY-KE or Tha-bay-kya, Bubm. 
Described as a kind of oak growing in Am- 
berst, Tavoy and Mergui, not nbuudaiit, but 
scattered in all forests inland, throughout the 
provinces, of maximum girth 1^ cubits, and 
maximum length 16 feet. When seasoned, it 
floats ill water. It is a sufficiently light, yet 
durable, straight grained, tough wood ; used 
by Burmese fur posts, building purposes gene- 
rally, and various other objects. This wood 
is recommended as likely to prove excellent 
for helves, and if it could be procured in suffi- 
cient quantities, would be unrivalled for shot 
boxes . — Captain Dance. 

THA-BYOO. Dillenia specloaa, Th. 

THA-DEE-WAS. Croton polyaiidrum, 
Roxb. 

THADI. Tam. Bear. 

THADO-MEN-BYA. SeeAva. 

THADON. See Euki. 
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THADOOP— » A plenlafal tro* of Akyab, 
fornishing a small wood, but not much in 
VM.—Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THiE-A-D.£. t'GAU. One of the Cineho- 
oaoem. 

THAEET-BRET, also Thaeet-tha. Bush. 
Acacia elata, Linn. 

TH>EM-BAU-KHYEN-BOUNa Burm. 
Hibiscus sabdariffu, Linn. 

^'HAI. Hind. Qrislea toinentosa. 

THAI. See India. 

THA-KHOOT. Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood is used in ordinary house build- 
vag —Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THA-KHOOT-MA. Burm. Spatbodea Rliee* 
dii, Spr. 

THA-KHWA-HMWAS. Burm. Cucumis 
melo, Linn, 

THA-KHWA. Beno. Cucumis utilissimus, 
Roxb. 

THAKOLA. Hind, Adelia serrata. 
THAKOOPPOO, Stereospermuni chelc- 
noides. 

THAKUR. An idol, a deity, but especially 
an individual entitled to reverence or respect, 
in Guzerat, a name of the idol Balaji. 
Applied also to the nobles of Rajpiitana ; from 
Thaknra, Sans, honourable. Thakuraiii, Sans, 
a lady of rank, from thakoora, a lord. See 
India. Kattyawar. Tripaty. 
THAKURl-KULAY. Bkng. Dolichos pi- 

lOBUS. 

THALfOrThul. Hind. A8and-hiII,tbesandy 
tract between the west of Rjijputanah 
and the Indus, sandy dry portions of districts. 
THAIjA a large flat metallic dish. 
THALA, MALEaL. Pandanus odoratissi- 
mus, Linn, . 

THALAI. Burm. Ulmus alternifolins. 
THALAITI, orTalaiti, is the term applied 
to the town at the foot of every hill fortress. 
THALA .MIT.®. 

1 <(. Sub-gen. J luifamitce quadrilaleraie*. 

Thalaniita adiuete, Eiw. Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

„ chaptain, Edw. Red Sea. 

„ orenata, Eiiw. Asiatic Seas. 

„ prymiia, Kdw. Australia. 

2nd Sub-Oenu> Thalamitte tuxagonaUt. 

,, oruoifera, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

„ annulatta, Edio. Red Sea, Indian Ocean. 

„ natator, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

„ trnnoata, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

,, eullianassa, Edw. Indian Ocean. 

„ erythrosdaetyla, Edw, Australia. 

THALASSIANS. See Chelonia. 
THALASSINA SCORPINOIDES, the 
harrowing lobster of the Piji islands ; so 
named from its scorpion-like tail. — Hartwig. 

THALATHI MARAM. Tam. Grewia tU 
linfolia. 

THALAU-TAGAR. Burm. Nitric acid. 
THALAI NAB. Tam- Fibre of Pandanus 
odoratiuimus, lorew pine. — SinunonSt 


THALE. Tam. Pandanus odoratissimus, 
Linn. 

THALE NAB. MALBAia Fibre of Pan- 
dan us odoratissimus. 

THALI, a small salver, a platter. 
THALES. See Vedas. 

THALESAP, a lake on the north of £am- 
bodia, sixty miles in circumference. 
THALICTRUM FOLIOLOSUM. DC. 

Meadow rue Eno. I Sbuprak Hind. 

Fill jari Hind, j BurmotL Punjabi. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Raiiipur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 
5000 to 8000 feet ; at Mussooree, and gene- 
rally on the Himalayas. Thalictrum flavum 
is termed in France “ the poor man’s 
rhubarb,” as a substitute fur which medicine 
it is generally em[)loyed. The bitter root of the 
Indian species, in doses of 5 to 10 grains, acts 
as a tonic and aperient, and is given in the 
interval of intermittent fevers and in conva- 
lescence from acute diseases. It promises to 
succeed well as a febrifuge of some power and 
an aperient of peculiar value. — O’iSh. p. 161. 
Clegiwrn Pan jab Report. Voigt, p. 3. Ren, 
Ph 219 

THAKOOUWARE. See Salagrama. 
THALI-KIRE. Tam. Ipomoea sepiaria. 
THALI MARATUU. Can. Sapindus 
emarginntns. 

THALIN. Viburnum feetena. 

THALI-SAMAN ? Jewellery. 

THALLI. Hind. See Magra. 

THALLOGENS, a class of plants pro- 
posed by Liiidley to include those flowerless 
plants which are distinguished by the absence 
of an axial stem. It includes all the Crypto- 
gamia, with the exception of ferns and 
mosses. — Eng. Cyc. 

T HAL- PA DM0. Beng Hibiscus mutabilis. 
THAMA-JAM-WAI-ZEKE. Burm. Ptero- 
Bpermum aceroides. 

THAMA-KHAI-OK. Burm. Abutiloii Indi- 
oum, Don. 

THAMBA. Guz. Copper. 

TUAMBATIN. Tam. Canavalia gladiata, 
DC. 

THAM EHUAN. Certain imposing cere- 
monies, which m.ark the principal events or 
eras in the life of a Siamese, such as the 
shaving bis bead-tuft, his reception as a 
bonze, his marriage, the advent of a new 
sovereign, &c. — Bowring, Siam, I. 117. 

THA-MAN-THA. Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used as an ordinary building ma- 
terial— Co/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THAMAR. Ara& Frnit 
THAMMAI. A tree native of Amhen^ a 
strong, handsome wood, like ^igioerai, or 
box-wood.— Cat. Ahe. 1862. 
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THAMMAN. Himd. Grewia BothiL 

THAMOND, An Arab trib« of Potrea. 

THAMTHaR of Salt Range, Greivia vil- 
losa. 

than or Thani. HliiD. of the Chenab 
district and Lahoul ; Jnglaus regia, Walnut. 

THANA. Hind. Miasiesaya bypoleucu. 

THANAH, or Tanna, in L. 19* 12' N. ; 
L. 72* d9' E.« in the Eonkaii, N. of Bomba}’, 
top of the church spire is 106 feet above the 
sea. A hill, 3 miles E. of Thanah is 1,369. A 
hill at Kolva, near Thauuah, is 973 feet above 
the eea. 

THANARI. Hind. Staphylea emodi. 

THA-NAT. Bdkm. Cordia myxa, Zm?i. 

THA NAT-DAN. Bubm. Uarcinia ellipti- 
ca, WaU. Gamboge tree. 

THA-NAT-THEE Bobm- A timber tree 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, said to be 
abundant all over the provinceH, but is not 
easily obtained in Moulinein, of maxi- 
ninin girth 3^ cubits, and maximum length 
30 feet. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is a durable, yet light wood, with a very 
straight grain ; and is used for every purpose 
by the Burmese, and much recommended for 
helves . — Captain Dance. 

THAN-BA-YA. Bubii. Citrus bergamia, 
Itiiio and Poit. 

THAN-UAY. Bubm. Bignonia, species. 

THANDRAIKYA. Tel. In the Nalla 
Mallai, an ash coloured wood, resembles hic- 
kory in fibre ; is close and tough, and would 
be a very useful wood. — Mr. Latham. 

'THANDU-KIRE. Tam. Amarautus ole- 
raceus, Linn. 

THANESUR, near Umballa. Its ruins 
have been sacred to hindus as a place of pil- 
grimage since the heroic ages. Its temple 
was sucked by Mahmud in A. D. 1011. At 
Phewa in Thaneswar, on a slab of sandstone 
in a temple, is an inscription in Sanskrit, 
date 279 Sambat, probably of the Vallabhi 
era. The character used in the inscription 
is a variety of Kutila. 'Ibe kings and princes 
mentioned are Mahendrapaia, Jatula-Vaj- 
rata, Yajnika, Sagga, Puma, Deveraja, Rama- 
chandra Bhoja. This inscription is very im- 
perfect but interesting as throwing some 
light on a dark period of Indian history, if 
we may assume the Bhoja of the document ! 
to be the first of that name noticed by Abul 
Fazl and Friusep, his era is definitely fixed. 
•~-Beng. At. Hoc. Journ. Vol. XXII. p. 673. 

THANGI, also Thangoli. Punj. Co-i 
rylus oolurua, Linn. 

THANG-TOUNG, the royal cubit in Bur- 
mab, 19^ inches.— tS'mmo^’s DieL 

THANI. Hind, Bl8oTban,of Cbenabdistaict 
and LahonI, Jnglana regia, Walnnt 
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THAIN. Tam, Terminalia bellerica, idso its 
fruib tbe myrobalans. 

THANNA. Hind. Custom house, a police 
station. Thannadar, the chief of police of a 
station. 

THANNAB SHaH, one of tbe Kutub 
Shahi dynasty in Hyderabad in the Bekhan. 

THANNA-DAN. Bubm. A native of 
Amherst, and said to be a fruit tree ; it has a 
reddish brown, heavy, wood, fit for machinery 
or either purposes requiring great strength ; 
it is totally exempt from attacks of insects, 
but somewhat liable to split. — Cat, Hie. 1851. 

THAN-THAT. An Amherst wood used 
fur stocks of various iiistrumeiits ; it is a 
capital wood, and seems to be a Wind of 
Saul.— (7«/. JUx. 1851. 

THaN-THAT, Bubm. Very diflaoult to 
procure, but. found iuhuid up the Gyiie and 
Att.**ran rivers in the Teiiasserim provinces. 
When seasoned it finats in water. It is a 
capital wood, very durable ; used by Karens 
for bows, for sliuulder yokes, apeiir handles, 
and many other purpoties. Excellent for 
hammer handles from its tough fibre.— 
Captain Dance. 

THAN-THaT-GYEE. Bubm. A tree of 
Monlmeiu, used for building materials.- 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THA-EU-WEN- Bubm. Curcuma zedoario, 
Roxb. 

THAN-WEN. Bubm. Crocus BativuB,j!/tnn. 

THANY MARAM. Tam. A tree com- 
mon about Nelanibore and in Coorg ; wood 
much used, but not durable, being very liable 
to be attacked by inaects. — Mclvor, M. B, 

THANZATT. Hind. Hordeum bexasti- 
chum. 

THA-FHON. Bubmbbe. Ficus lanoeolata, 
Roxb. 

'i'HAPUR. Hmi). Ficus caricoides. 

THA-PYKE-THA. Bu«M. A tree of Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 
5 cubits, and maximum length 3U feet. It 
is very abundant along the bniiks of rivers, 
all over the provinces. When seasoned, it 
floats in water. It is a wood of no dura- 
bility . — Captain Dance. 

TUAR. Ab. The blond revenge.— Rur*- 
ton't Pilgrimage, 1. p. 346. 

THAR, of Nepaiil. Capricomis bubalina^ 
Uodgvm. The Himalayan wild goat. 

TUA-RA-PHEE. Bubm. Calophyllum lon- 
gifolium. 

THARANCHILLY. Tam. A Travaneore 
wood of a bamboo colour, S to 8 feet in cir- 
cumference; used for canoes only . — Colond 
Frith. 

THARANJULLA. Tam. A Travanoora 
wood of a bamboo colour, specific gravity 
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0*676; used for common buildings.-— Cofonei 
Friih. 

THARAWADI. See Ava. 

THARNEL. Hind. Benthamia fragifera. 

THARPANAM. See Hindu. 

THARRA Tbc. Grewia til irofolia, FoAZ. 

THARRAN, a email Burmese vidliii. 

THARRI- Hind. Dioscorea deltoidee. 

THARTAVEL. Malkal. Spermacoce 
bispida. 

THARU. See Haiyu, Chetang. 

THARUAR. Hind. Beutliamia fragifera. 

THAS, — a bambo(»-mea8ure. 

THATCH. In the peninsula of India, the 
thatch in use with the people is made of palmy- 
ra leaves. It is the best thatch for houses and 
the most durable. Next to it, in Madras, 
ranks in value the Cyperus textilis, a grass 
which grows on the banks of rivulets, in the 
low country, and is called “ Koary.” The leaf 
of the cocoannt is a very perishable material, 
and only employed by the very poor. In the 
Dekhan, a long grass is chiefly used. The 
Karen in Burtnali use the large pulmated 
leaf of a tall wild palm, a species of Livisto- 
nia, but the Europeaus and Biirinese there use 
the leaves of the Atap, leaves of the Nipa fruti- 
cana. The Karen in Amherst province employ 
the tall grasses, “ Imperata cylindrica,” Sac- 
charum cylindricuin,” and S. spontanenm. 
Long grasses and sedges (Arundo, Saccha- 
vuui and Scleria) are cut and stacked 
along the water’s edge of the Brahmaputra 
in huge brown piles, for export and thatching. 
The palms are inncli employed in India for 
thatch, but the natives also use the straw of 
the common grains called in Tamil vakel or 
Vagghil straw (A. muricatum), and the Spice 
grass (Aiidropogon scboonanthus.) They also 
use the cocoannt leaves made into a kind of 
coarse matting called Tonium kittu. Qaba- 
gaba. Malay, the midrib of palm leaves, par- 
ticularly of the leaf of the sago palm, is much 
used throughout the Moluccas for building 
and fencing . — tlooiker Him- Jour, Vol. W,page 
373. Ain's Mnt. Med. p. iJ03. 

THA-THANA-BAIN- Bubm. Defender 
of the Faith. The title of the High Priest or 
Patriarch of all the Poongyi or budd’hist 
priests of Burinah — Yule, p. 165. 

THA-THEE. Bcbm. Bignonia, species. 

TMATINAU. Tkl. Fibre of Borassus fla- 
belliformis. 

THATYAL, meaning the maimed, a wan- 
dering Qond tribe, also called Pendabaryn, 
or minstrels of Qod.also Matyal, because their 
songs are chiefly in honor of the goddess 
Mata. They make baskets. 

THAU-THET-NGAI. Bukm. Bignonia, 
species. 

THAU Heb> The heathen notion that cer- 
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tain influences in nature might be controlled 
and directed by occult signs, was an easy tran- 
sition from au originally diviue rite ; 

Behold, here is my Thau I 

Let the Almighty answer me. 

Surely 1 would take it upon my shoulder, 

. Aud bind it as a cruwu to me.” 

Thau, the Taimtic emblem of the Egyptians, 
the hieroglyphic of the god Toth, was original- 
ly expressed, according to Kircher, by the 
simple figure of a cross, like the Greek T aud 
the Coptic dau. The Hebrew tau is supposed 
to have been derived from it, though it has 
deviated from its shape. It is frequently 
found oil the Egyptian obelisks, and was al- 
ways regarded us a talisman of extraordinary 
potency. The original in Ezekiel is, set a 
tau upon their foreheads,” instead of “mark” ; 
which sense tlie Vulgate preserves, “ mark 
with the letter tau the foreheads,” Ac. : upon 
which Louth observes, that in the parallel 
passage in the Septungiut, ro’ Etipiov, “ a 
mark,” should bo Tau TSrqptov, the mark 
Tau. It is worthy of note, that in the Sama- 
ritan character, in which Ezekiel wrote, it is 
agreed among the learned that the tau was 
formerly cruciform, corresponding in shape 
with the Tauutic cross and the English letter 
T. From this we learn, that the crucifix was 
a sacied sign among the Jews, as well as the 
Egyptians, a hieroglyphic marking, the pro- 
perty of the deity. In this sense the han- 
guage of Job is beautiful and appropriate. 
‘‘ Behold, here is my Than ! let the Almighty 
answer me. ’ Count de Gebeliu observes that 
in France, in the early ages of Christianity, 
during the ceremony of baptism, the officiat- 
ing priest said, “ Criicis thaumate notare,” 
hence, the Jews themselves, in the later 
periods of their history, fell into the error, 
as also did the early Christians ; and 
even in modern times the potency of the wi- 
zard’s charm, and tlie fortune teller’s crawl, 
is an article of vulgar belief. The phylacteries 
of the Jews, mentioned by our Lord, were 
strips of parclimeiit, inscribed with paragraphs 
Ilf the law, '.vhicli were worn on their caps and 
arms, and inscribed on their door posts, to 
prevent the intrusion of evil agencies, as the 
root in the Greek, from whence the name is 
derived, signifying to guard or preserve, plain- 
ly shows. The Christian heretics of the se- 
cond century, especially the Gnostics, used 
gems, inscribed with the word Abraxas, for a 
similar purpose ; and still do the curious arts, 
which the Ephesians abandoned, maintain 
their hold upon the popular mind. In the east, 
the vaishnava and saiva biudoo affix marks 
to their foreheads, mabomedans defend their 
houses and persons with passages from the 
Koran, and the Greek imprint the crucifix 
as a resistless spell. The all-poteut words 
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Abraxas, variously written Abrasax and Lis, 
occur, referring to the supreme deity and 
Jesus. The curious arts*' of the early Chris- 
tianswere condemned in the council of Lao> 
dices. A.D. 364, csn. 36 ; the fathers declar- 
ing, that such phylacteries or ciiarms were 
bonds and fetters to the soul, and ordering 
those who wore them to be cast out of the 
church. — DuCange^ Glossur. Voces Ligaiurex^ 
Legationes, Milner's Chnrch Ilutory. 

THAWA, a lowland tribe iueiitii*ned by 
Dr. Campbell as inhabiting similar tracts to 
their neighbours the Alechi. — Campbell^ pp» 
50, 149. 

THAU-BAUN-PO. liunM. A wood of 
Tavoy, an inferior w^iod, used for common 
canoes. — Mr. Blundell. 

THAU-GAAT-TIIITTOO. Burm. An in- 
ferior W()<»d of Tavoy. 

THAUN. Burm. Eiirya, species. 

THAUNG DARI. Thaung-kliao, See Laos. 

THAUR. Hind. Ficus reticulata. 

THAVATHllU. Tam. Gnattcria longifolia. 

rUAY. 'The Tlniy stock, the people of 
Siam, have been an intrudiiii: race, coiKjuering 
from n(»rth to south. See India. Siam. 

THAYET. Burm. Mango. 

THA-YAY BEVV. Burm. A not very abun- 
dant tree, but found inland all over the pro- 
vinces of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. Maxi- 
mum girth 2 cubits and loaximuin length 20 
feet. When seasoned it floats in water. It 
is not a durable wood. — Captain Dance, 

THA-ITE f-K YA. Burm. A Tenasserim 
wood of inaximiun girth 2 cubits, and maxi- 
Tuiim lenjrth 20 feet. Not very abuiidaiit, but 
occasionally jn-ocnrable inland near the back 
of hills near Moulmein, and here and there all 
over the provinces. When seasoned it floats 
in water. It is durable and Hgl«t. and a good 
wood for ’-Captain Dance. 

THAYETMVO, a military statitm in 
Pegu near the British frontier, on the right 
bank of the Ira wadi. 

THAY-KYA-BA. Bitrm. Ill Amlierst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 cu- 
bits and maximum leimtli 24 feet, very abuu- 
datit, but straggling inland all over the pro- 
vinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is used for house posts, but is not a dura- 
ble wood. — Captain Dance. 

THA-YIN-GEE. Burm. A small tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximunn 
girth I cubit and maximum length 6 feet. 
Abundant all over the provinces. When sea- 
soned it floats in water. It is utterly useless 
except for firewood. — Captain Dance. 

THAY-THA. Burm. In Amherst, Tavoy 
and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 cubits and 
maximum length 22 feet, widely scattered in 
and all over the provinces. When seasoned 
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it floats in water. It is u tolerably good and 
tough wood, liable to rot in store, and there- 
fore not recommended . — Captain Dance. 

THAY-YO-THA. Burm. In Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of inaxinnim girth 5 cu- 
bits and maximum length 25 feet. Very 
abundant all over tiie Tenasserim and Marta- 
ban provinces. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is a useless wood, rots vety quick- 
ly, and is only used for temporary buildings. 
— Captain Dance. 

THE'. Fr. Tea. 

THEA CHINENSIS. Sims. The celebrated 
tea plant, one of the Ternstroemiacese, a native 
of China, of Assam, and the regions south to 
the borders of Cochin China. It has three varie- 
ties: — T. Bohea, Linn., andT. viridis. Though 
now so extensively employed, theintroduction of 
tea into Kuropeisof comparatively recent origin, 
though it niusr, however, have been used in 
China from very curly times. It is different- 
ly named in different parts of China, as Tcha, 
or Cini, also Tlia, whence we have Tsia, The, 
and 'Tea. In Persian works in use in India, 
tea is called Clia-i-Kliatai, or Tea of Cathay. 
Tlie projierties of tea depend chiefly on the 
presence of tuniiin, of a volatile oil, and of a 
principle called tlicine (C 8 H 6 N 2 O 2 ), which 
has been found to be identical with caffeine 
and is a salifiable base. It may be obtained 
in white silky needles ; has a mild, bitter, 
taste, is soluble in hot, but sparingly 
so ill cold, water and alcohol. With 
sulphuric acid and hydrochloric acid, it forms 
crystalline compounds, and is supposed to ex- 
ist in tea iu combination with tannic acid. 
The quantity of tannin is stated by Braude, 
and as a.ppi*ars by the taste, and in the analy- 
ses of Mulder, to b(3 greater in green than iu 
black tea. Sir 11. Davy and others have 
stated that black tea contains the largest 
proportion of tannin. 'Fhe volatile oil is in 
larger quantity in the green than in the blaek 
tea. Tea is well known for its astringent 
and moderately excitant properties, chiefly 
affecting the nervous system, producing some 
degree of exhilaration, and of refreshment 
after fatigue. Its effects are well seen in the 
wakefulness produced, especially by green tea, 
in those unaccustomed to its use. But it is 
thought by some to act as a sedative on the 
heart and blood vessels ; or, as Dr. Billing ex- 
plains it, tea and cnfTee are sedatives, and 
relieve the stupor produced by stimulants, or 
the drowsiness of fatigue, or other jdethora, 
only by counteracting the plethoric state of 
the brain induced by the continued stimula- 
tion of action — thus merely restoring the brain 
to its normal state. Liebig (A w iw. CAfm. p. 
179) has suggested that T'AftTnf, as an ingre- 
dient of diet, may be useful in contributing to 
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the tonnfttion of taurine, a compound ^peculiar 
to bile. Besidea being ueeful as a diluent, it 
may often be prescribed as an agreeable and 
refreshing beverage j in some cases, especially 
when made strong, acting as an excitant, and 
at other times producing sedative and calming 
effects. Tea is very exteJisively cultivated in 
Kangra valley and Kullu, in Assam, and on 
the Neilglierries. — Cteghorn Punjab Report. 
Koyle III. Himalayan Botany. Royle Pro- 
ductive liesoiircei, p. 257 ZII. See Kullu 
and Kangra, Tea. 

THEA COCHINCHINENSIS, about eight 
feet high, leaves lanceolate, flowers of 
three to flvo sepals and flvc petals, solitary, 
terminal ; found wild in the noi'th of Gochin- 
Ghiua, where it is also cultivated, being used 
medicinally by the natives as a diaphoretic. 
Thea oleosa is also a shrub of eight feet 
high, found in the fields in the neighbourhood 
of Canton, and named from its seeds yielding^ 
a largo quantity of oil, which is used for burn- 
ing and os nn article of diet. The leaves are 
lanceolate, the flowers of six sepals and six, 
petals, peduncles S-flowered, axillary ; fruit' 
stated to be indehiscent, rather a berry than 
a capsule. — Mny. Cyc. 

TUEANA. See Damon and Pythias. 

THEATRICAL representations are com- 
mon among the Barmans, the Chinese, and 
Malay anesians, but are of comparatively rare 
occurrence amongst the Iiiiuius. In ancient 
hindii times, plays were written for representa- 
tion on lunar holidays, ro}’al coronations, at 
fairs and religious festivals, marriages, taking 
possession of a house or town, and the birth 
of a son. Specimens of these dramatic writ- 
ings were given in the translation of S.akun- 
tala by Sir W. Jones, in that of Prabodha 
Chandrodayn,or llise of the Moon of Intellect 
by Dr. Taylor of Bombay, and in Professor 
Wilson’s Hindu Theatre. They seem to have 
been written fur one performance, lasting fur 
four or six hours, and to have been represent- 
ed only once. With the Pmrmese, a drama- 
tic representation lasts a whole day or more, 
and with the Chinese, even for ten days. 
Amongst the Athenians a piece was never 
performed a second time, at least under the 
same form. The hindu drama is in Sanscrit. 
The Burmese representations are stated by 
Mr. Oldham to be indelicate, but Colonel 
Phayre’s opinion is not in accordance with 
these. In India, amongst the hindus, traces of 
an inferior order of the ciramaaretobefound 
in the dramatized stories of the Bhaur (Hind.) 
or professional buffoons : in the Jatras of the 
Bengalis and the Rasa of the western pro- 
vinces. The Bbour is a representation of some 
ludicrous adventure by two or three persons, 
carried on in an extempore dialogue, usually 


of a very coarse kind, and enlivened by 
practical jokes not always very decent. 
The Jalra is generally the exhibition of 
some of the incidents in the youthful life of 
Krishna, maintained also in extempore dia- 
logue, but interspersed with popular songs. 
Radha, the mistress of Krishna, his father, 
mother, and theGopi are the ordinary drama- 
tis personre, and Nareda acts as buffo. 
The Rasa partakes more of the ballet, but 
it U accompanied also with songs; whilst the 
adventures of Krishna or Rama are represent- 
ed in appropriate costume by measured gesti- 
culations. The moat recent dramatic hindu 
writings are of a mythological and sectarial 
character. — WitsotHs Hindu Ihtatis. 
THEBURSKUD. See Kuuawer. 

THE!) AN. 1 See Dyes. 

TH E-DEW. Bunn. Bixa orellnna. 

THEE. Gkr. Tea. 

'rmCE-HO-THA-YET. Bubm. Aimcardium 
occidentale, Linn. 

THEEKREE, a piece of a broken earthen 
pot. 

TIIEEN. Burm. Phryniuin dichotomum. 
TMEKR.’ Gkr. Tar. 

THEER VALACONNAI. Tam. Bauhinia 
tomentosa, Linn. 

THEET, ii) Burmab, the eighth part of a 
htind’s breadth ; 12 theet are equal to 1 
mm,--' Simmond' s Diet 

THEET KHA, a light timber of Tenas- 
serim, easily worked and in great request for 
small canoes : it is a scarce tree Imwever. 
“ Tlieet “ Auaif and “ Peengado’' 

are impervious to the destructive attack of the 
“teredo/* the two latter may possess such 
property as the consequence of their closeness 
of fibre and extreme hardness, but the same 
reason cannot be applied to Theet kha” from 
its opposite characteristics. In the latter case, 
it is f^wing, in all probability, to the existence 
of some acrid principle in the wood (implied 
by its name ‘‘ bitter wood”) which, similar to 
oxide of iron, has the effect of repelling the 
insect 

THEET KA TO. Bubm. Cedrela toona. 
TlIEE'r KHYA. Bubm. Castanea Iiidi- 
ca, C. Martabauica. 

THEET-KYAM-BO. Bubm. Cinnamo- 
mum iners, Vtin. 

THEE KHYA THA. A timber of maxi- 
mum girth 1 cubit and maximum length 1 2 
feet. Very abundant all over the Tenasserim 
and Martaban provinces, in Amherst, Tavoy 
and Mergui • when seasoned it floats in water. 
It is a very crooked grained perishable wood j 
and not recommended. — Captain Dance, 
THET LENDH. Burm. A tree of 
Moulmein, used for all ordinary building pur- 
poses. — Cal. Cat, Ex* 1862. 
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TH£ET MEC7. Bubu. Agathis loranthi* 
folia, Sedub, also Dammora orieutalis, Lamb, 
and Podocarpus neriifolia. 

TUEET-PHYIOU. This tree is a native of 
Amherst ; it is a useful vrhite wood, is used 
fur fan handies, aud would answer for com- 
mon carpentry ; it resembles Acacia serissa, 
— Cat. Ex. 1851. 

THEET-SAI. Bvrbi. Buohauania latifolia. 
THEET-SEE. Bubm. Melanorrhaia uei- 
tata. See Resin. Tint-see. 

THEET-TA GYEB. A Tavoy wood, suit- 
able for coinniuii carpentry. — Mr. Blundell. 

THEET-TO. Tills is a native of Ainlierst, 
is said to be a fruit tree ; it is a dark-brown- 
ish grey, hard, heavy wood, and employed in 
boat building, making carts, Ac. — Cut. Ex. 
1851. 

THEET-YA. Bubm. Qordouia floribunda. 
Wall. In Amherst, employed for rice grin- 
ders or pounders. It is a superior, uuiupact 
close, tough, brown wood, fit for any tiling 
requiring great strength and durability. — Cat. 
Ex. 1851. 

THEET-YA-HAN. In Tavoy, a close 
grained teak, u.sed for po.st.>j. — Mr. Blundell. 

TIIEET-YA-NEE. In Tavoy, a close grain- 
ed brown wood ; ratlier shaky. — Mr. Blun- 
dell. 

THEET-YA-rYfOU. A heavy strong wood 
of Tavoy. — Mr. Blundell. 

THE HO-TUA-YET. Bubm. Anacardium 
occidentale. 

THEIM. Bubm ? A timber of Amherst, 
used as house posts, rafters, and general pur- 
poses of carpentry. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TIIEIN. Bubm. A chapel fur tlie conse- 
cration of tiie Burmese priesthood, construct- 
ed on holy ground. — Yule, p. 13. 

THEIN-NE MOllMEIT. See Shan. 
THEIT-TO BuuJi. Sanduricuni Indiciiin. 
THE-KUL-WA. Bukm. aspeciesof Laurus. 
THELA. Hind. A disease or blight of cut- 
ton. 

THE-LA-BAY. Bub.m. A timber tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy aud Mergui, of innximum 
girth 3 cubits and maximum length 20 feet. 
Not very abundant, but obtained from Tavoy 
Mergui and Yea. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is a brittle, useless wood fiir ord- 
nance purposes, tliuugh employed by Burmese 
fur bouse posts, and to support the shafts of 
wheels. — Capt Dance. 

THELATUTII, the laterite or brickstone 
is used as a builders stone, for which it is ex- 
cellently fitted. Most of the handsome Ro- 
man Catholic churches at Goa are built of it. 

THELI. Hind. Juuiperus squamosa, the 
creeping juniper. 

THELLI MARA. Mileal. Canarium 
BtrictuiDi Roxh. 
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THELFHEUSA, agenus of Crustacea, com- 
prising 

Thelpeusa iodiea, Edwt. Coromsnde] Coast. 

„ chaperon arrundi, Q. and 0. 

„ perlttta, Edtea. Gape of O. Hope. 

„ lesclienaudii, £dw$. Poudioherry, 

THELU. Hind. Juuiperus religiosa. 
THEM-BAW-H’SOKE-GYEE.Buem. Cicca 
disticha, Linn. Otabeite gooseberry. 

THE.M-BAU-KA-MA-KAH. Bubm. Azadi- 
rachta Indies. 

THEM-BAW-THEE. Bubm. Carica papaya, 
Linn. 

THEM-MAI-THA. Bubm. A very abun- 
dant wood, found all over the provinces of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, on both sides of 
the Muulinein river, and oii the sea coast. Its 
maxiniiim length is 12 feet and maximum 
girth 2^ cubits ; ond, when seasoned, it floats 
in water. It burns with an intense beat, and 
is therefore used in preparing salt, aud is 
recommended as an excellent wood for fuel 
for steamers, and probably would be a good 
charcoal wood. — Capt. Dance. 

THEN-GAN. Burm. also Thengan-pha- 
yung. Kurm- Hnpua odurata, 

TllENG-BAN-SHA, a bast of Arracan, 
coarse looking, .md of a reddish brown colour, 
but divisible into a. number of very thin layers, 
with a good deal of flexibility aud some 
toughness — Rot/le. 

THENGAl. See Singbpo. 

THENG GAN. Bubm. This wood, a na- 
tive of Amherst, is employed for house posts, 
carts, boat building, paddles, and oars. It is 
au excellent compact wood, lit for gun carriages. 
It is the wood in must general use for almost 
all purposes, but priucipaily fur large canoes, 
which form the bottoms of the native trading 
crufts ; this is owing to its being more 
plentiful than most of the others, easily 
worked, and, by killing the tree before fell- 
ing, as with teak, i.s rendered capable of float- 
ing. Tills process, howeveri is rarely observed, 
tlie tree selected for working is felled and 
hollowed on the spot, and the canoe removed 
to the neighbourhood of the water to undergo 
the process of widening by fire ; some trees 
prodneing by this rude process canoes of 60 
to 70 feet lung by 6 to 8 feet breadth across 
the centre. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

THENGHOI, also Theii-ki. CniN. Cloves. 

THENGMAH. Chinese. Urtica lietero- 
pbylla. See Neilgherry Nettle. 

THENG-TUA. Buum. Acetate of copper. 

THENNUM PISiN. Maleau. Resin of 
Cocos nucifera. 

THENUfl— I See Scyllarid®, 

THENUS ORIENTAL IS. Edws. A 
Crustacean of the Indi.'ui Ocean. 

THEOBROMA CACAO. Linn. 

Cocao sativus lam, I G. minus Gartii. 
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THEODOTUS I. 


THERMOMETER. 


The smooth leaved chocolate nut tree is a 
native of South America, now cultivated in 
several parts of India and of the E. Archipe- 
lago. It is interesting in consequence of its 
seeds being largely employed in diet. The 
tree is a native of Mexico, but extensively 
cultivated in the West India islands, and re- 
markable for its large and oval, yellow, cu- 
cnmber-like capsules, banging from the sides 
of the trunk and branches. Tiiese are di- 
vided into 5 cells, each filled with 8 to lU 
ovoid seeds, piled one upon another, and 
covered by a membranous and succulent aril. 
There are several varieties of these seeds or 
nibs, which are more or less esteemed. The 
kernels of the seeds yield by pressure about 
one-half tlieir weight of a fatty oil, commonly 
called Butter of Cacao, at one time much 
lauded for its medical proj)erties. 'Fhe seeds, 
pounded, digested, and boiled witli wat**r, 
with the oil skimmed off, and sweetened with 
sugar and milk, aH'ord a wholesome and agree- 
able beverage. The Cacao sold in the shojw 
consists either of the roasted kernels and 
busks, or of the husks only, ground to pow- 
der ; it is sometimes made from the cake left 
after expressing the oil from the beans. Much 
of the cheap stuff sold under this name, is 
very inferior, being made Avitli damaged nuts 
that have been pressed for the oil, mixed with 
potato-flour, inutton-suet, &c. Flake cocao 
is cocao ground, comiu’esscd, and flaked 
by machinery, Chocolate (from the Indian 
name chocolalt) is made by triturating in a 
heated mortar the roasted seeds without the 
husks, 10 lbs. with an equal quantiiy of su- 
gar, and about lA oz. of vanilla, and 1 <,z. of 
cinnamon, into a paste, which Is put up iu 
various forms. The mass of the com- 
mon chocolate sold in England is prepared 
from the cake left after the expression ..f the 
oil, and this is frequently mixed with the roast- 
ed seeds of ground peas and maize, or potato 
flour, to which a sufficient (juantity of inferi«)r 
brown sugar, or treacle, and mutton suet is 
added to make it adhere together. The 
chocolate-nut tree is seen in Tavoy gardens, 
and it brings its fruit to perfection. This 
tree has been introduced into Travancore, 
where it thrives well ; the fruit is round but 
smaller than that produced in South America. 
It thrives well iu the Calcutta Garden. 
The nutritive properties of chocolate depend 
on a concrete oil or butter of most agreeable 
flavour, of which lOOO parts of the seed 
yield 386.— Drs. Royle, Mason, Riddell and 
O' Shaughneasy^ page 227. See Cacao. 

THEOCK, a river in Gowhatty. 

THEODOTUS L, a Bactrian ruler. B. C. 
256 , See Greeks of Asia. 
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THEOG, Here, nearly eight miles from 
Fagu, there is a fort belonging to a Rana, or 
hill chieftain, and a small village, with a good 
many fields. The cultivation at this great ele- 
vation, for the fields reach to at least 8000 
feet, is principally of barley, which is sown iu 
early spring, and reaped in the beginning or 
middle of June, according to the season. — Dr, 
l%oni8on's Travels in the Western Himalaya 
and Tibet, page 37. 

THEOPHILUS INDUS. See Christianity. 

THEOPHRASTUS, the contemporary of 
Aristotle, ntentiotis fishes (De piscibus) found 
in the Euphrates which, in the dry seasons, 
leave the vacant clnuinels and crawl over 
the ground in search of water, moving along 
by fins and tail. 

THEOS. See Gic«dvs of Asia. 

TMiiP-YliNG. Bukm. This, a native of 
Amlierst, is said to be a fruit tree ; the trunk 
jiflbriis a compact, fine grained wood. — Gai. 
Ex. ](S5l. 

THER. Hind. Ca[>ra jemlaicn, Ham, Smith. 

TilEliAl, a forest or jungle tract at t lie 
foot of the Himalaya. No two climates and 
locations can he m<»re dissimilar than those 
of the hills and tcrai, and no races are more 
distinct iu their liabits, manners and aptitudes 
than the people of the liills and those of 
this jungle belt below. There is little or no 
Terai or forest belt north-west of the Sahanm- 
pur district and the Debra Dhoon, but, thence 
eastwards, this belt stretches along the foot 
of the hills through lloliilcund, Oudh and the 
lieiigul frontier up to Assam, and a great part 
of the Ondli Terai was transferred to the Ne- 
[lalese. Dr. Campbell describes the people of 
the Nepal Terai, as a vast assemblage of bas- 
tard liiucl ns. — GumpbeU,p, 47,50. See Terai. 

TlIlfi-IiA-Pl. Bukm. Caluphylluiii longi- 
folium. 

^J’HEIIAPIA. See Platanus orientalis. 

THEKAUDIN iu Guzerat, occupied by 
the Bagelaracc. 

THERMOMETER. Tr.e subjoined table 
sbfc\vs the boiling points of distilled water at 
different elevations, up to 17,4»'55 feet : — 


Thermo mkr. 

Elevation. 

Nlirmompler. 

Elevation. 

Uegrt-es. 

Feet. 

Degrees. 

Feet* 

2J2 = 

0^ 

200 


6250 

211 = 

529 

199 

=3 

6786 

210 = 

1021 

198 

_ 

7324 

209 = 

1634 

197 

— 

7864 

208 = 

2049 

196 


8407 

207 = 

2566 

195 

— 

8953 

206 »» 

3085 

194 

=; 

9502 

205 = 

3607 

193 

= 

10,053 

204 = 

4131 

192 

z= 

10,606 

203 = 

4676 

191 

= 

11,161 

202 = 

5185 

190 

= 

11,719 

201 = 

5718 

189 

= 

12,280 
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THESPESIA POPULNEA. 

Thtrmamter, Elevation, ThermomeUr, Elevation, 
Decrees. Feet. Degrees. Feet. 

188 = 12,843 183 = 15,702 

187 = 13,408 182 = 16,234 

186 = 13,977 181 = 16.868 

185 14,543 180 = 17,455 

184 = 15,124 

— O'Sltaughnessy, p. 37. 
THESAUnUS ZEYLANICUS, abotaiii. 
cal work by Jobn or tbe elder Burinaiiii, 
publisbed in 1737, with 110 plates, contain- 
ing figures of 155 plants, wbicb are genenilly 
very cbnracteristic and well executed. Bur- 
maiin’s work appears to have been princi- 
pally drawn up from specimens collected 
by Dr. Paul Hermann, who was sent 
out to Ceylon, in 1670, and remained till 
1677 at tbo expense of tbe Dutch East 
India Company, for tbe purpose of describing 
all tbe plants and species growing in that is- 
land. Hermann’s Museum Zcylauicum was 
first published in 1717, althougb it appears to 
have been written many years before ; besides 
tbe plants of Ceylon, it contains many species | 
collected at tbe Cape of Cood Hope, unfortu- 
nately not distinguished from the others, a cir- 
cumstance which afterwards led Linnams into 
tbe error of considering them all natives of tbe 
East Hermann’s berbarimu bud been lost u]*- 
wards of half a century, until chance threw it 
into the bands of M. Gunther (apothecary to 
tbe king of Denmark), who sent it to Linnaeus, 
requesting him to examine it, and affix tbe 
names to tbe plants throughout tbe collection. 
Its great value, from the collector having been 
80 eminent a man, induced Linnscus to ex- 
amine tbo whole Avitb much attention, and be 
was thereby enabled to form many new genera 
and settle many doubtful species. He publish- 
ed tbe result of his labours under tbo title of 
Flora Zeyhinica, sisteiis plantas Indicas 
Zeylonm insulae, quaj olim 1670-1077, lectm 
fuere a Paulo Hermanuo, Professoi e Botanico 
Leydensi; demum post 70 annus ab A. 
Quntbero, Pbarinacnptco Hafniensi, orbi 
redittm. (Holm. 1747, 8vo. pp. 254. tab. 4.) 
In an appendix, tbe new genera are concisely 
given by tbelnselves, copied from an academi- 
cal dissertation published under Linnmus’ 
presidency, by C. M, Dassow. — Wight's Pro- 
dromus Floras Vol, I. p. 9. 

THESl, Hind. Beutbamia fragifera. 
THESPESIA POPULNEA. Lam. 

Hibiscus pnpul ueus, Jloxb. 

Malaviscus „ Qartn. 

Poresh. Bek. Bendi. Mahr. 

Poo-arasoo. Can. Bapariti. Malbal. 

Paras pipal. I>ok. Supara shavaka. Sanro. 

Tulip tree. B.'iO. Surya-gass. Sinoii. 

Portia tree. „ Piirsa maram. Tam. 

Poplar leaved hibiscus „ Pursung kai maram.. „ 

Pahari-pipal. Eind. Puvarasa maram. „ 

Imli Khorasaot. „ Gangaravi. Tel. 

Faras-ka jhar. ,, Muui gaugaravi. „ 
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THEU8. 

Tbe fruit 

Poursung kai, Tam. I Qnngaravai kaia, Til. 
Paris ka Pliul, Dwk. ( Poostpa, asvudum. Sams. 

The wood. 

Gungaravi wood. £no. | Poo varasa. Tam. 

Qheiigheravi Karra, Tel. | 

This tree is generally met with in Ceylou 
and in Southern India, in avenues or lining 
roads, but is in most abundance near the 
sea. It is of quick growth, and yields a 
good shade, but is inconvenient on road sides 
and in gardens, from the quantities of leaves 
it sheds, and the luiineruus large fiowers 
which fall- It is commonly planted from cut- 
tings, from which cause, perhaps, the tree is of- 
ten hollow in the centre, it yields, when ripe, 
a very strung, hard and durable timber, with 
a colour like mahogany, but its use is limit- 
ed from the difficulty of getting it of large 
size. It is used for ciiairs in Madras. Ou 
the Bombay side, where it is found only near 
the coasts, it is much used in the construction 
of cart wiieel spokes, and for the timbers of 
native buat.<!. The shoots are also in exten- 
sive use there, as rafters for houses, and at all 
times fetch a good price when sold for this 
purpose. The Bombay Governmeiu formed 
plantations of this tree at Bakuria in Ali- 
bagh, at But Tar, and in Colaba. The 
increasing scarcity of this tree is such that 
wheel-spokcs were, some time ago, being paid 
for by the gun-carriage department at 12 
annas each. There are a pretty large number 
of these trees within the village precincts of 
many of tlie cultivators in the C'oncan, but 
these are mostly reserved for the supply of 
choice rafters, atforded by the straight shoots 
of the tree, while the stem is must frequently 
hollow ; and tlicrefore the ripe-wood, or such 
of it as remains, is worthless for ordnance 
purposes. 'I'hough of rapid growth, its wood is 
nut in much use. Borne Ceylou caterpillars 
sting. A greenish one, that occupies the Thes- 
pcsiapopuinca at a certain stage in its growth, 
descends by a silken thread, aud hurries 
away. I'he moth of this is supposed to be a 
Bombyx, near Cnethocampa, Stephens. — Drs. 
Voigt, Wight, Gibson and Cleghorn, Captain 
Beddome, 'I'hwaites. 

THETSEE, a varnish obtained from Me- 
lanorrhoea usitata, in Arracau, and used for 
lacquering. — Simm. Bid. See Thit-see. 

THETTI. Tam. Syn. of Ixora coccinea, 
Linn. 

THET-YA. Burm. Gardenia floribunda — ? 
THET-YEN-KA-DAN. Burm. Rangoon 
croton, a species of Tiglinm. 

IHET-YEN-NEE. Boem. Tiglium pa- 
vanna, Ham. 

THEUS, God- Sn or Zn, probably Spartan of 
Tbeus. Nikephorus, a title of Jupiter. Porus, 
a title of distinction in Hebrew. The-tii-glyph, 
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XfllN-GA-DO£. 


TUIT'SEE* 


letters of the ancient Pali alphabet, 3 yods, in 
Arabic 3 strokes. 

THEVADA. See Laos. 

THEVATHAliU. Tam. Quatteria loogi- 
jfolia, WM. fV. & A. 

THEVAIIDARUM. Tam, Cedar wood, 
a timber of Travaticure, of a flesh color, speci- 
fic gravity 0’457, 2 to 8 feet in circum- 
ference, and used for palanquins, cabin fit- 
tings, furniture, &c. — Colonel Frith. 

THEVENOT the younger, was a great tra- 
veller. He was born at Paris, and died at 
Miana in Persia, about eight days’ journey 
from Tauris, Nov. IS, 1667. He was .Vlon- 
sieur Petis de la Croix’s friend, so he took 
care to revise his Memoirs, and had them 
printed in three volumes. The first contains 
his travels into Turkey ; the second his tra- 
vels to Persia; and the third to India. 
Monsieur Petis de la Croix, jun., the oriental 
interpreter to the king of Franco, being at 
Miana afterwards, disinterred his bones near 
the caravausera, where they had been buried, 
and had them interred at Tauris, under the 
altar of the Capuchins churcii there, in 1676. 
Mouri and other French writers confound- 
ed the two Tlievuuots as appears from the 
“ Dictionaire Historique” of Ladvocat. (Par. 
1760) : and the “ Nouvelle Bibliotheque 
d’un Uomme de gout.” Tome III. p.454. (Par. 
1777), styling him indifferently “ Fager,” 
or the nephew, or the traveller. — Voh l.p. 
169. History of Genyhizcan, p. 440' 
THEVETIA NElillFOLIA. Juss. 

Cerhera thevetii Ainn. | Cerberathovetis, Don. 

Exile tree Eno- | Yellow oleander. Eno. 

This plant is common in the gardens of the 
peninsula and is a common ornamental shrub 
in Calcutta ; grows to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, with long tapering leaves ; 
it is grown from seed, and blos.som3 through- 
out the year. Its juice is acrid. Two grains 
of its bark have been affirmed to be equal to 
an ordinary dose of Cinchona. The wood is 
worthless. — M.FJ.It. Cat. Madras Gardens, 
Jtiddellflnd. Ann. No. 6. 

THEVV-G A-NET. (Tilsal) A tree of A k- 
yab. A very good wood, used for work of all 
kinds. Grows to a large size, and is very 
plentiful in the Akyab and Ramree districts. ‘ 
— -<7af. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THE-YA. BuJtM. Shorea obtusa, Wall. 
THEYAN. Burm. An inferior wood of 
Tavoy. — Mr, Blundell. 

THIN-BAW. Burm. Carica papaya, Linn. 
THING — ? A tree of Akyab, which grows 
to a large size and is very plentiful. Its wood 
is used in house building.— Caf. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

THIN-GA'DOE. Hopes, species. 
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THINGAN. Hopea odorata, 
THINGAN-KYAUP. Borm. A Tavoy 
tree, with a close grained, heavy, strong 
wood, used in ship and house building, for 
carts, ikc. — Mr. Blundell. 

THIN-WIN. Borm. A tree of Moulmein, 
a species of Pongamia. The root is used me- 
dicinally. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THIRPILI. Mai.. Chavica Rozburghii. 
THIRST. Tile Eastern Arabs allay 
thirst by a spoonful of clarified butter, 
carried on journeys in a leathern bottle. 
Every hlnropeuu traveller has some re- 
cipe of his own. Oue chews a musket-bullet 
or a small stone. A second smears his legs 
with butter. Another eats a crust of dry 
bread, which exacerbates the torments, and 
afterwards brings relief. A fourth throws 
water over his face and hands, or his legs and 
feet ; a fifth smokos. But to conquer the 
craving, be patient and do not talk. The more 
you drink, the more you require to drink — 
water or strong waters. But after the first 
two hours’ abstinence you have mastered the 
overpowering feeling of thirst, arrd then to 
refrain is easy. — Barton's tilyrimage to Mec- 
cah, Vol. in, p. 19. 

T H I RT ANKARA, a sainted Jain teacher. 
See Jain. Karli. 

THIRU VALA. CONNAY. Tam. Bau- 
hinia tomentosa, Linn. 

THISSA. Hind. Rhus buckiamela. 
THI'l’-KA-DO. BuRM.Cedrela toona, Roxb. 
TIIIT KYAlJ. Buum. Quercus semi- 
serratu, Roxb. 

TMIT-LIN-DA. Borm. Spathodea, species. 
THIT-NA-MYENG, also Tbit-na-nweug, 
Borm., of Akyab, a dye of Burmab ; thread 
is coloured yellow by it ; and when oil and 
sealing-wax are added, a red colour is obtain- 
ed. See Dyes. 

TIllT-NEE. Burm. A beautiful red, but 
lieavy, wood, of British Burmah. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 80. In a full grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 60 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 8 feet. 

It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. 
Brandis, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THIT-PA-GAN. Borm. Pongamia, spreiex. 
THIT-PHYEW. Burm. Sibia glomerata. 
THIT-POUK. Burm. A species of Lager- 
strmmia, a light wood of British Burmah 
not much used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 
35 : in a full grown tree on good soil, 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 20 feet, and average girth measur- 
ed at 6 feet from the ground is 4 feet. It 
sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Bran- 
dis, Cal. Gat. Ex. 1862. 

THIT-SEE. Burm. The black gum of (he 
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THODA. 


THOMAS. 


Melanortbooa nsitatissima, Wahl. Barmese 
books are written on palm leaves with a 
style, and certain of the sacred books which 
are written in the square chacracter are in- 
scribed with the black gum. — Yule^ p. 36. 

THITTEL ? See Dyes. 

THIT-WA-JI. Btrau. Armosiadasycarpa. 
THMENG-BA. Bubbi. A timber of Tavoy, 
like red Jarool ; used for posts and cotton 
rollers. — Mr. Blundell. 

THMENY-TSHOUT. Buhm.^w. Thmeng- 
tsbout, a small, heavy, coarse, brown, wood of 
Tavoy, used for door frames and boat beams. 
— Mr. Blundell. 

THODA. A race dwelling on the Neil- 
gherry mountains, in the peninsula of India. 
The Tbodawar race say that they are the ab- 
origines, and the other classes regard them as 
the lords of the hills. They occupy the To- 
dawar naad and Mulka-naad. Their villages are 
in the depths and on theekirts of the forests. 
Their houses are built in the form of a para- 
lellogram, 10 feet by 6, roof semi-circular and j 
door 1^ to 2 feet high, .and 14 inches to 
feet wide and is the only aperture. Their 
appearance is noble, some of tliem being up- 
wards of 6 feet high. They marry, but the 
women practice polyandry, and infanticide was 
once prevalent, but it is said that no girl has 
been destroyed since 1819. In their polyan- 
dric habits, they assimilate to tho Coorg, the 
Hair, and the people of the Himalayas, and in 
infanticide, with the llnjpoots. Their num- 
bers in 1825, were men 145 ; women 100 j 
boys 45, and girls 36=326. They burn their 
dead, and once afterwards sacrifice bullocks 
to the manes. The following are a few Todn- 
war words;— 

Polsh-ti. . .Temple, Tilum Pleasure. 

Esbu Morning. Ter Deity 

Knkb Daughter. Uhk Fie. 

Mukb Son. Urkom ..A servant. 

Pur Kiver. Kounum..Face. 

Pest Cold. Phultan.,.Flea. 

Mittav....Nose. Knst Ass. 

Husbk.... Paddy. Ez Pom...l{a8pberry, 

Pizhakaza. To-morrow. Murss Straw. 

Ponzh The sky. Oom un- (^Future. 

Modj A cloud. noor. j world. 

Porhz The sun. Atli ...That. 

Tiggal.. .The moon. Adherz.... Afterwards. 

Older..... A road. Ewas .Whether. 

Pom A fruit. Kur8arm...Some. 

Est A bullock. Ettud Large. 

Elph Bones. Kiu Small. 

Drigattz.. Afternoon. Sah And so. 

Toni A feather. Athund ...Therefore. 

Ipi Fly Duijan ....Wife. 

Tnruvi... Monkey. Put Fowl. 

Ishk People. Err Buffalo. 

Mort Home. Aras... House. 

Cabbon...Iron. Uschus Mid-day. 


The Teda, properly the Tuda or Tudava 
language, is that spoken by the Tudavar, a 
primitive and peculiarly interesting tribe in- 
habiting the Neilglierrj hills, practising quasi- 
dniidical rite.s, and commonly believ^ to 
be the aboriginal inhabitants of these hills. 
They do not at present number more than 
from 300 to 500 souls. It is supposed that 
they never could have exceeded a few thou- 
sand, but have diminished through opium 
eating and polyandry, and at a fomer period, 
the prevalence among them of female infanti- 
cide. The Tuda is the oldest indigenous 
speech on the hills. According to Metz, the 
Toda never pray. Even among the priests, 
he says, * the only sign of adoration that I 
have ever seen them perform is lifting the 
right hand to the forehead, covering the 
nose with the thumb when entering the 
sacred dairy, and the words “ May all be 
well” are all that I have ever heard them ut- 
ter in the form of a prayer. — Lubbock Origin 
of Civil, p. 254. See India, pp. 73-75. 

THO-JI CHAN-MO, a plain ’in Ladafc 
covered with natron. In its centre is the 
Tsbo-kar, or white lake, called by tlie hindns 
of Chamba and Bisabar, Khari Tnlao, or the 
salt lake, in lat. 33° 1 5' N. and long. 77® 
50' E., at an elevation of 1 6,684 feet. To 
the south of the Tsbo-kar is a small fresh 
water lake that supplies the salt-water lake. 
It is a favourite haunt of the Kyang or wild 
horse 

THOKAY. Tam. A wood of Tinnevelly, of 
a red colour, specific gravity ()"950 ; used for 
building purposes.— Oo/cMe/ Frith. 

THOLLUM, a name in BeJIary for the 
East India Company’s old rupee, weighing 
170J troy crrains. — Sivmond's Diet, 

THOLOO-PANY — ? Momordica cLaran- 
tia. 

THOM. Hind. Allium sativum. 

THOMAS, George, an Englishman 
bred to the sea, but who in 1781-82 deserted 
from a vessel of war in Madras, and took ser- 
vice with the petty chiefs of that presidency. 
Tn 1787 he took service with the Begum Snm- 
ru, and rose into high favor. But, becoming 
dissatisfied, he entered the service of A pa 
Kunda Bao, a principal ofiScer of Sindhia. 
He distinguished himself in 1799 and 1800, 
but after twice defeating Perron’s troops, he 
shortly after surrendered, retired within 
British territory, and died in 1804. 

THOMAS, Edward, a Bengal Civil Servant, 
author of Coins of the Patban Sultans of 
Hindustan ; Editor of Prinsep’s Antiquities, 
and joint Editor of Sir Henry Elliot’s posthn- 
mons History of India. 

THOMAS. St. Thomas the apostle Is ge- 
nerally believed to have proceeded to Arn^ 
and India, and to be buried at St. Thom4 w 
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THOMAS. 


THOR. 


Kylapur, a suburb of Madras, where his tomb 
is shown in the Roman Catholic cathedral 
under the Portuguese clergy. But there is 
much doubt both as to the places in which 
he laboured to extend a knowledge of the 
doctrines of Jesus the Christ, and as to the 
place and circumstances of his demise ; even 
in the same cathedral at St. Thoni6 is a bone 
relic, sent from a former Pope of Rome and 
older traditions in the West assert positively 
that I'homas was buried at Edessa. There 
is a hill ten miles from Madras, called St 
Thomas’ Mount, to which, from unknown 
times, Syrian Christian and Roman Christian 
pilgrims from Syria and all Asia repair, and 
at the Little Mount, at the Mannalong bridge, 
six miles from Madras, is shown a cave 
where St. Thomas is said to have been killed. 
There are numerous native Christians in 
Madras and its neighbourhood, mostly the 
fishermen who go to sea through the surf in 
their catamaran and niasula boats, but no 
tradition exists as to their conversion. Tho.se 
near the Triplicano temide of Vishnu have 
houses built over temple ground, on the sti- 
pulation of pulling the id<>icar. Nicepboriis 
declare.s St. Thomas to be the ajtnstlo of the 
Indians ; and Gaudeiitiiis sa^'s, like Sophro- 
iiiiis, that he died in India at the town of 
Calaminu, which is no otiier than Mylapore, 
a place .at a .short distance from Madras, 
Muroo Polo relates that St. 'J'homas was 
accidentally killed when at prayer in a 
wood, by a low caste man, who was shooting 
at peacocks ; and that, os a consequence of this 
inisciuuice, none of the poor man’s tribe could 
ever enter the place where the saint lay buri- 
ed. Gibbon says that “Marco Polo was 
told on the spot tliat he (St. Thomas) suffered 
martyrdom in the city of Meliapore.” This 
however, is clearly an erroneous statement. 
l)r. Fryer, who visited India about 1 CSO, says 
that '• about this Mount live a caste of people, 
one of whose legs are as big .as elephant’s, 
which gives occasion for the divulging it to be 
a judgment on them, as the generation of the 
aesasBiHS and murtlierers of the ble.s8ed apostle 
St. Thomas, one of whom I saw at Fort St. 
George.” Such the miraculous origin of ele- 
phantiasis ! Some of the doubts as to St. 
Thomas the apostle have arisen from the 
martyrdom of a Christian named Mar-'Pho- 
mos. It is on record that Alfred the Great de- 
spatched from Britain an embassy under 
Sighelm, Bishop of Shireburn, to the shrine 
of the saint at Madras. This was in 883, and 
it seems little likely that if the legend of the 
death and burial of St. Thomas in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madras really arose out <>f the fact 
of the death and burial of Mar Thomas — an 
event which took place only about half a cen- 
tury before Alfred’s embassy, — there should 
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have been at that time, either in Egypt or 
Great Britain, any oonfiisioii of an incident 
which occurred fifty years before with one 
that was at least eight centuries old. It is 
surmised by Gibbon and other writers, that the 
pilgrims were despatched from Great Britain 
but never proceeded farther than Alexandria, 
where they “collected their cargo of legend.” 
The Christians, on the coast of Malabar, trace 
their paternity to the Ajmstle Paul, who “went 
tlirough Syria and Cilicia confirming the chur- 
clies.” They looked to Syria as their spiri- 
tual home. They owned the supremacy of 
the Patriarch of Babylon. It appears that 
while the Indian bishoprics were under the 
authority of the Christian Patriarch of Seleu- 
cia, an Armenian Christian named Thomas 
Cana, took up his abode in Malabar, and 
some Biipposo that his name has led to 
the belief that 'J'liomas the disciple visited 
India. — Kaye's Chrislianily in India, pp. 
4-24. P. Vincenzo Maria, Yiaggi,pp 132-136, 
i« Yule Cathay, 11. p. 378. Mac's Christia- 
nily, Vol. I, p . 2. 

'fHOMBATY — ? Oleum cucumis-colo- 

cynthis. 

TIIOMBOO ? See Cloths. 

T H OM SO N", Dr. Thomas, a medical officer 
of the Bengal army, an eminent scienti- 
fic botanist and traveller. Author of Travels 
in the North-western Himalayas, and, with 
Dr. Hooker, joint author of the Flora Indica. 
Dr. Thomson’s botanical collections made in 
the plains of North-west India, between 1842 
and J847, chiefly in Roliilkund, Loodiana, 
and the Punjab, amount to about 1000 spe- 
cies, His Himalayan collections were partly 
collected in Ivumaon and Garbwal during 
slimt visits to these provinces in 1844 
and 1845, but mainly consist of the lierba- 
rinm collected diiring a Government mission 
in the North west Himalaya and Tibet, iu 

1847, 1848, 1849, in the course of which he 
visited, in 1847, Simla, Kunawer, Piti j and in 

1848, Kashmir and the Punjab, Himalaya 
Ladak, and the Karakoran Pass. The sum- 
mer of 1849 he spent at Simla and Ladak. 
These amount to rather mure than 2,500 
species. 

THONDE NAR. Tam. Fibre of Calli- 
carpa lanata. 

THOOMBE KIRE. Tam. Leucas aspera. 
THOOMOOTEE. Tam. Cucumis pu- 
bescens. 

THOONGUN. A tree of Akyab. It is 
plentiful, but has a small wood, used for oars 
and banghies.— Gal. Cat, Ex. 1862. 
THOOTHI. Tel. Gossypium, Cotton. 
THOR, of the Scandinavians, is the same as 
Sor or Sol, the sun, Snrya, the ancient peo- 
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THORN APPLE. 


THOTJNO-THU. 


pte of tbe north pronounoed " ss” as th.** 
Thor’s battle aze is the cross. Fattea” is 
the swastika” of the badd’hist, and the mo- 
nogram of Vishnu and Siva. Thor’s symbol of 
governance was the last letter of the Samari- 
tan alphabet, the ” tan” or ” tao” in its de- 
cussated form. It is the mark which the pro- 
phet Ezekiel (iz. 4) was ordered to place on 
the foreheads of the faithful in Judah, and 
Indian women still place it on their stores of 
grain. It is placed on the jars of water from 
the Ganges and Indus, and in the south of In- 
dia is used as the emblem of disembodied Jain 
saints. It is the mystical “ Tao Sze” of the 
budd’hists, is the chief ornament on the scep- 
tre of the Bon-pa deities of Tibet, and is ex- 
pressed on the “ Artee” or musical bell born 
by Bal Govind. See Basaut. 

THUL-BAN-BU. Buem. Auacardiumoc- 
cidentale, Linn. 

THI. See India. 

THICK-LEAVED LAVENDER. Eng. 
Anisochilus carnosum. 

THICK-SPIKED ELEUSINE. Eng. Eleu- 
sine coracana, Goert. 

THIEM. Buem. A serviceable wood of 
Tavoy. 

THIET-NEE. Buem. A tree of Moulmein ; 
wood converted into boxes, tables, «fec. &c. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THIGH. In Isaiah xlvii. 2, is the phrase 

uncover the thigh, pass overthe rivers. ’ The 
action here alluded to is very common in 
India, where there are so few bridges. 

THIKEREE. Beng. Hind. Fhaseolus 
radiatus. 

THILAK. Hind. Wikstrmraia salicifolia. 

THIM-BO. Buem. Ballast. 

THIM-BO-NYAN. Buem. Batatas edulis, 
Choity. 

THIMMAFOO, an Indian grain-measure. 
See Thealee. 

THORAPAERU. Tam. Cajanus Indicus. 

T’HORI j TAWARI, oe TORI, dwell in 
the thul’s of Daoodputra, Beejunte, Noke, 
Naokote and Oodur ; they own and hire out 
camels, but like the Bawuri and Khengar, 
are great thieves, and are called “ bhoot” 
or evil spirits, and sons of the devil. — Tod. 

THORN, of Proverbs xxiv. and 31, is sup- 
posed by Spreugel to be the Alhagi mauro- 
rum. The Thorns of Proverbs zv. 19, is a 


species of Solanum. 

THORN APPLE. 

Jowz-mazel, Ab. Umana, Maixal. 

Datura, BzRa.Quz.HiND. Guz-giafa, Febb. 

Keohubuh, Egtft. Banjdaahti, „ 

Popome apineoae, Fb. Dutro, Pobt. 

Steohapfel, Gzb. Krishna dhatura, Bans. 

Datura stramonium Lat. Kalu-attana, SiROB. 

Kaohubnng, Mai.at. Eari oomatay, Tam. 

Rotiubung, ,, Nalla oomati, Tbl. 

HuBsmatii, MaIiEal. J Tatura, Tvbk. 
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There are several species of Datura : and the 
whole plant of D. fastuosa has a rank odour, 
which may be detected at a distance. All parts 
possess medicinal properties. 'The seeds are 
brownish or black, flattened, kidney shaped, 
without pdour, except when bruised, and have 
a bitter weakish taste. For the purpose of 
facilitating theft, and other criminal designs, 
the seeds are frequently given in India with 
sweetmeats, to stupify merely, but not with 
the intention of killing : although there is no 
doubt that for the latter purpose it has also 
been used. The root, dried leaves, capsules, 
and seeds are recommended by European 
medical practitioners in India, to be smoked 
in cases of spasmodic asthma. The white 
flowered thorn apple is D. alba, Rumph., D. 
fastuosa, Willd, the purple flowered variety.— 
Faulkner, O'Shaughnmy. See Datura stra- 
monium, D. alba,D. fastuosa. 

THORNY AMARANTH. Amarantus spi- 
iiosus, Linn. 

THORNY CAPER-BUSH, Capparishor- 
rida, Linn. 

THORNY JACK. Artocarpus cbaplasha, 
Roxb. 

THORNY QUINCE. Eng. ifigle mar- 
melos, Cor7'. 

THORNY TRICHILIA, Trichilia spinosa. 

THORNY VANGUERIA. Vangueria 
spinosa. 

THORTAY OIL. Anglo 1 See Oil. 

THORUNGULLO. Can. Pongamia gla- 
bra ? 

THORUS MARA. Can. Butea frondosa. 

THOSA NUN A. Tel. Cucumber seed 
oil. Oil of Cucurbita pepo. See Oil. 

THOSSA. Hind. Ficus Koxburghii, F. 
macropbylla. 

THOTHA-KUTTY. Tam. A wood of 
Tinnevelly, of a red colour, used for fur- 
niture of every description. This seems an 
illustration of the errors arising from using 
vernacular names. It appears to mean garden 
knife . — Colonel Frith. 

THOW LANGNA of the Terai, Hog-deer, 
Axis macnlatus. Ham. Smith, Gray, 

THOUN-BEN, Buem. Artocarpus, spe- 
cies. 

THOUNG-THA-LAZ t A tree of Akyab 
which grows to a large size, but is not by any 
means plentiful. Its wood is used for oars 
and sometimes iu house-building. — Cal. Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

THOUNG-THU, a population on the 
Karen frontier speaking a dialect of the Karen 
language. The Thoung-thu, or southern moun- 
tfuueera, are scattered through Cambodia, 
Burmah proper, and the Shan states, and are 
seen at Mergui and Tavoy.-ifafon, pp. 94,95. 



THBUSH. 


TH8IN. 


TflOUN-MYN-GA. Bctbbi. A wood of 
Tavoy, used in bnilding. — Mr. BlundM. 

THOUBA, Hind. Mab. Conocarpas lati> 
folia. 

THOUSAND ISLANDS. A group of 
about 60 islands, in the passage from Bata- 
via to Banca. The most northern is in lat. 
5» 24' S., long. 106“ 32' E. 

THOVAEY PARPU. Tam. Cajanus In- 
dicus. Pigeon pea. See Burritoovar, Tour, 
Dhal, Dhol. 

THRAAN. Dot. Geb. also Fisch-tran. 
Gbb. Blubber. 

THRACIA, a genus of molluses. 

THRACIAN. See India. 

THRASAETIN.^. aSub-Fam. of birds with 


two gen. 5 sp., viz. 1 Peeudastur ; 4 Spizaetus. 
THREAD. 

Oareu, Dor. Fio, PoaT. 

Fil, Fa. Nitki, liua. 

Zwiro, Gkr. Hilo, Sp. 

D’hagka, Guz. Torzal, „ 

Itefe, It. Nul Tam. 

Banang Malay. Nulu Tkl. 

Thread is formed by twisting togetlier 
£bres of cotton, silk, or flax. — Faulkner^ 


McCuUoch. 

THREAD OF THE EGYPTIAN LOTUS. 


See Nelnmbium speciosum. 

THREE-LEAVED CAPER TREE. Cra- 
tajva Roxburghii, R. Sr. W. 

THRUSH. The blue rock-thrush, Petro- 
cincla cyanea is the P. pandoo of Colo- 
nel Sykes, and it is distributed over south- 
eastern Europe and the temperate and 
torrid parts of Asia. By some it is supposed 
to be the bird alluded to in Scripture, 

the sparrow that sitteth alone upon the 
house-top.” The difference in plumage be- 
tween sexes and young birds caused much 
confusion with the earlier Indian naturalists. 
Specimens likewise from the Himalayas have 
been found to have longer bills than individu- 
als from other countries, and accordingly 
Hr. Blyth named the latter P. lougirostris. 
This long-billed variety is common among the 
rocks of the N. W. Himalayas ; it would 
seem this is a permanent race of Petrocinola 
cyanea, and peculiar to the more northern 
regions, inasmuch as all Dr. Adams procured 
in Ladak and Cashmere belonged to the 
above variety. The hill-black- bird, or blue 
water-thrnsh (Myiophonus Temminckii) is one 
of the most beautiful and common tenants of 
the Himalayan streams. It builds im nest 
on the cliff over the moantmu torrent; 
daring incubation the male may be seen sallying 
forth, sporting from cliff to cliff, his melodioas 
note sounding sweetly among the roaring of 
the troubled waters. The sweet melodioas 
song of this species has a resemblance to that 
fft the blackbird, but is softer. The blue of 
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the body is more intense on the breast, and 
forms a gaudy halo across the forehead. — > 
Adams. 

The Pagoda thrush (Acridotheres pagoda- 
rum) is probably the bird referred to in Lalla 
Rookh ; — 

Mecca’s blue sacred pigeon, and the thrush 
Of Hiudostan, whose holy warbliiigs gush 
At evening from the tall pagoda’s top.” 

The Missel thrush, Turdus viscivorus, per> 
forms au up-and-dowu migration on the western 
ranges uf the Himalayas, being found at high 
elevations in summer, and iu the more shelter- 
ed situations of the valleys during winter. 
The black throated thrush (Turdus atrogula- 
ris) is generally distributed over the woods 
aud cultivated tracts of these ranges. The 
black throat is wanting in some varieties, and 
there are several well marked sirailaritips to 
what has been called tbe red-necked thrush 
(Turdus ruficollis), which Mr. Hodgson con- 
siders a distinct species. — Adam's iSportsman 
in India. 

THRYSSA. This genus, says Swainson, 
has the general aspect of the anchovy 

Engraulis,” but the body is broader, the 
mouth enormous, and opening almost verti- 
cally. A species that inhabits Tenasserim 
waters may be denominated the Thryssa 
anchovy. — Alasm, 

THSAN, an itinerary measure of China, 
equal to 28*633 miles. — JSimmond’s Diet. 

THSIN, a name of the empire of China, 
taken from the dynasty of this name, applied 
to this country, has nearly always been some 
form of Sin, Chin, Sium, China. The region 
in question was known to the ancients as the 
land of the Seres ; to the middle ages as tbe 
empire of Cathay. Tho name “ Chiu” has been 
supposed to have come to Europe through the 
Malays, like many another w«ird and name 
connected with the trade and geography of 
the far east, and to have been applied by 
them to the great eastern monarchy, from the 
style of the dynasty of Thsin, which a little 
more than two centuries before tbe Christian 
era enjoyed a brief but very vigorous existence, 
uuitipg all the Chinese provinces under its 
authority, and extending its conquests far 
beyoud those limits to the south and the 
west There are however reasons for believ- 
ing that tbe name of China must have been 
bestowed at a much earlier date, for it occurs 
in the laws of Mann, which assert the China 
race to have bsen degenerate Kshatriya, and 
the name occurs in tbe Mahabharat, compo- 
sitions many centuries older than the im- 
perial dynasty of Thsin. Marco Palo says, 

I shall take another occasion to establish that 
the statement in the Laws of Mann is partislly 
true, aud that pepple from India pasMd iuto 



THUL. 


THUL. 


Shensi the westeramost province of China, 
more than one thousand years before our era, 
and at that time formed a state named Thsin, 
the same word as China.” It is remarkable 
that, as the same scholar notices, the name of 
China is used in the Japanese maps. — Lassen, 
i. 857-8 j Panthier, Marco Polo, p. 449, 550. 
See China. 

THSUN, or Tsum, a Chinese long mea- 
sure nearly IJ inches. — Simmond's Diet. 

THUAK. Hind- Euphorbia antiquornm. 

THUCKKALI. Tam., also Sime tlmkkali- 
pallam, Tam. Solatium lycopersicum. 

THUG, a class of murderers and robbers, 
who sprung up under the first mabomedan dy- 
nasties. 500 were executed in Etawa in the 
reign of Akbar. It was on the discovery of 
thirty dead bodies in different wells of the 
Doab, that thuggeeism again c<ame to the 
knowledge of the Calcutta Council in 1810. 
About the year 1830, it became known that 
no [lart of the whole of India was free from 
thc-se murderers, and a department was form- 
ed by the British Indian (iovernment, em- 
powered to suppress them. This was effected by 
the officers of the Thuggee Departmenttracing 
out the members of the gaiig.s by inducing 
prisoners to become approveis, and reforma- 
tories were established to reclaim both the 
children and the adult. By the year 1860, 
the gangs had become almost wholly destroy- 
ed, Gano is a class of thugs. — Sounder’s 
Maganne, September 1852. JV. of Hind, 
Yol. 1, p. 373. See Dacoity. 

TH UGGANEE JOGI, See Jogi. 

THUHAH. Hind. Euphorbia nivulia. 

THUJA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Piinicese, of the section Cu- 
presaese. T. Orientalis Linn, theOhiiiPse Ar- 
bor-vit®, grows in Siberia, Nepal, China, and 
Japan, and T. excelsa. Bong, also grows in Ja- 
pan along with T. peudula. Lamb., the weep- 
ing arbor-vitm of I'artary. See Evergreens. 

THUJOPSIS DOLABllATA. S. & Z, 
A tree of Japan. 

TIIUKALLUM. Malkal. Elettaria carda- 
momum. 


THUL. 

Hind. 


T^hur, 

Chald. I Tiir, 

Pers. 

Taarii, 

Dan. I Tor, 

Sax. 

Tur, Soi, 

Greek, j Tur, 

Welsh. 

Thurm, 

Germ. | 



The Hajpntanah desert, running to the In- 
dus, is marked with t’hul, rooe and sand ridges, 
or Thnl-ka-Tiba, some of which are very lofty. 
Thu’l means an arid bare desert ; rooe is equal- 
ly expressive of desert, but implies the pre- 
sence of natural vegetation, in fact, the jungle 
of the desert. The word Maroost’hulli is com- 
pounded of the Sanscrit mri, to die ; and 
st’hali, ^ arid or dry land ; which last, in the 
corrupted dialect of those countries, becomes 
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t'hul, denoting tracts particularly sterile, 
the converse of the Greek oasis. Each t’hul 
has its distinct denomination, as the t’hul of 
Kawar ; the t’faul of (^ga, dec. 

T’huls are numerous in western Marwar, 
which is a corruption of Maroo-war, classical- 
ly Maroo-st’hulli or Maroost’han, the region of 
death. It is also called Maroo-desa, the 
country of death, which is synonymous with 
Alor-d’hnr used by the bards, and though the 
term Marwar is now restricted to the country 
subject to the Eahtor race, its ancient appli- 
cation was to the entire desert between the 
Sutlej and the ocean. 

The t’iinl of the Looni embraces the tracts 
on both sides of the river forming Jbalore 
and its dependencies. Jbalore is one of the 
most important divisions of Marwar, but the 
region south of the river cannot 'oe included 
in tlie t’hul. When the Pramara race held 
paramount rule in Maroo-st’hali, Jbalore was 
one of the nine castles of Maroo. Jbalore 
has only the desert plants, the jhal, babool, 
and karil. 

The t’hul of Tirruroe intervenes between 
that of Gogaden and the frontier of Jesnlmir. 
The inline i.s from tirr, moist, and rooe. 'The 
t’hul of Khawur lies between Jessulmir and 
Barmair and abutting at Giraup into the de- 
.sert of Dhat, is in the most remote angle of 
Marwar. The Sabrai find pa.sture for fiocka 
of sheep and herds of buffaloes in this t’hul. 

The Malli-nat’h t’hul is also called Barmair 
formerly occupied by the Malli or Mal- 
lani, of Chohan, or as some declare, of Bahtor 
origin ; great numbers of camels, the best in 
India, are reared here. 

Kherd’hur,the land of Kher, from the Kher 
(ilant, and from it also called Kherala and 
Eheraloo, the home of the Kher, was formerly 
occupied by the Gohil race, who robbed tbe 
caravans or kafila, as they crossed the desert, 
Tbe Rabtor race drove out tbe Gohil, who are 
now tbe lords of Goga and Bhownuggur near 
the gulf of Cambay, and till lately swept the 
ocean as far as Sofala or tbe Gold Coast, as 
pirates and slave-hunters. J unah Chotnn are 
two ancient towns. Nuggur Goorah, between 
Baymair and Nuggur Goorah, is one immense 
rooe containing deep jangles of Khyr, or Kher 
Kaijri, Karil, Keip, p’hok. 

Gogadeo-ca-t’hul, tbe t’hul of Goga, a name 
celebrated in the heroic history of the Chohans, 
is immediately north of Eendovati, and one 
description will suit both. The sand-ridges 
(t’hul-ca-teeba; are very lofty in all this tract ; 
very thinly inhabited few villages ; water far 
from the surface, and having considerable jun- 
gles. T’hul is the general term by which the sand 
ridges of the !l^jasthan deserts are desig- 
nated. 'Ihe term is identical with the 'Tor 
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THUMBEBOIA. 


THUmi. 


and Thar, and Tall of other languages ; thus 
the Coptic T’hul has the same meaning. 

Thuls are bare and arid tracts, contra- 
distinguished from rooe, jangle desert. 

The Tbult or desert of drift sand in 
the Sind Sigor Doab, has Leia, Muzaffar- 
naggar, Dehra Ghazi Eban, Jampore, and 
Dhooudoo on its skirts* The sand lies in 
huge wreaths and hillocks, the latter often 
reaching the height of 40 or 50 feet above the 
general level of the country, which it, for the 
most part, destitute of vegetation, a few of the 
leafless pogh bashes, with some jhund and 
bur Of peeloo, also occur, and occasional oases 
occar. There are small patches of ground, free 
from sand and like little valleys surronnded by 
low hills. The soil is everywhere strongly im- 
pregnated with kullur, (impure nitrate of 
soda.) Tbd’r Jiajasthan, voh ii. pp. 296-300. 
A nnals, ii. 289. Captain Dio* in P, P- 265 
fl/ 186l> See Thurr. 

THUL-I-TAUBA. An. the hill of repent, 
ance is on the Tigris, and is so named because 
of the tradition that when Jonas threatened 
the Ninevites, they went to this hill and vowed 
repentance. The Gaelic Tillee Belteiu, i. e., 
the hillock of the fire of Baal, is a town in 
Perthshire, where the Beltane festival is held 
on old May-day. 

TAUBUS is a mountain of Asia. .Tab’l Tur 
is the mountain near Mount Sinai.— 

THUL KOOREE, Bisng. Hydrocotyle 
Aeiatica. 

THUL-FUDMO* Beng. Hibiscus muta- 
bilis. 

THUM. Hind. Berchemia, sp. In Bassa- 
hir, Thum is the Fraxiuus xantboxyloides, 
or crab ash, and in Eanawar it is Puliurus 
aculeata. 

THUMBATAN-KAI. Tam. Dolichos en- 
siformis. 

THUMI SAMBHUTA. See Tibet, Magar. 

THUNBERG, C. P., a Swedish botan- 
ist, who visited Ceylon in 1777, author of the 
Flora Japonica. He also laboured in Java. 

THUNBERGIA, a genus of climbing plants 
of the natural order Acanthaceae, called after 
Thunberg. Amongst the species are T. alata, 
of Zanzibar, T. angulata of Madagascar, T. 
fragrans of Hindustan and the ghats of the 
peninsula, and T, grandiflora of all India. 
These plants are grown from seed in any good 
soil and bear flowers of various colours. T. gran- 
diflora has large flowers with uo inner calyx ; 
the leaves are angular, cordate : the anthers 
bearded and spurred and it hangs in beautiful 
blue racemes, and is adapted for covering 
trellis work. T. fragrans has a climbing stem, 
with cordate acuminate leaves somewhat 
angular at the base. A large beautiful 


creeper, N’way h’myo, BirnH, with azure flow- 
ers, belonging to the genus Thunbergia, is a 
conspicuous plant in the forests of Burmah. 
The species are handsome climbing plants, 
with a fragrant odour, with white, yellow, 
and blue flowers ; they require a free rich 
sandy soil and plenty of drainage. The large 
varieties with blue flowers should be planted 
out and trained upon pillars, trellises or trees. 
Natives of the tropics ; raised from seeds, cut- 
tings, layers, aud suckers. — Riddell. Eng. 
Cyc, Mason. 

THUNDA, Hind. Cold, cool. Thunda- 
churi a cold-kaife. Thunda-karna (lit. to 
cool), laying the ullums, Ac. away. Thunda- 
mussala, seasonings. 

THUNG-BAIN. See Shan 
THUNG-HSEN-PAN. Burm. Gardenia 
florida, Linn, 

THUNG-SHIN-PAN. Bubm. Garlic. 
THUN IR. Hind. Thunu? Hind. Taxus 

THUNKU-PUSHPA. Malbal. Clitorea 
ternatea, Linn. 

THUN-NA-KA. Tam. A wood of Tinne- 
velly, of a whitish brown colour, used for 
makinc trunks. — Colonel Frit- 
THUOC, the Chinese « chib,*' cubit, or 
foot, and the generic name for the measure of 
length in Cochin China, which varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. Those more commonly 
employed are : — 

Metre. Eag. Inches. 

1. That used for ineosnr- 

iiig ships for the ser- 
vice of ports ... O’405 = 15'945255 

t. That used for wood at 

Turon ... 0 425 = 16-782675 

3. Thivt mentioned by 
Taberd in his valuable 

Anamitic Dictionary.. 0*48726 = 19*18391346 

4. That used by the king 

for measuring silks ami 
other cloths in bis 
trausactions with for- 
eigners ... 0*594 — 23*386374 

5. That used by the natives 

in the Turou market... 0*61 ^ 24*01631 

6 . Tiiat used according to 

Morrisou ... 0*64968 s 25*57855128 

— Simmond's Dictionary. 

TEUP-TEE, A musical instrument. 
THU-RA-PEE, Bubm. Calophyllum spe- 
cies. 

THURB— - ? Sanseviera zeylanica. 
THURLKURI. Beng. Hydroootile Asia- 
tica, Linn. 

THURNEL. Punjabi. Benthamia fragi- 
fern. 

THURR and Parkur, is a sandy desert in 
Sindh. The desert talookas of Omerkote con- 
sist of a narrow strip of sand hills and waste 
lying north of the Runn of Catch, and stretch- 
ing about 130 miles from distiiot Mahomed- 
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Eban’s Tanda on tbe west, to tbe Jodbpore 
frontier on the east. Tbe principal town is 
Omerkote, sitnated between tbe desert and 
tbe plains. It has long been tbe acknowledg- 
ed capital of this part of the country, and 
with its mad fort, was considered the key to 
the desert, commanding the high road between 
Marwar and Sindh. 

THUS ? Frankincense. 

THUT. Hind. Salvia lanata. 

THUTU YELI, Malbal. Solanum trilo* 
batum. 

THUYA. See Thnja. 

THWOOT-TA-BAT. Bdru. Acbras sapota, 
Linn. 

THY ? A tree of Akyab, which grows 

to a large size, and is plentiful in tbe Bamree 
and Sandoway districts. Its wood is used for 
posts and firewood. — Cal. Gat. Ex. 1 862. 

THY-KA-DAH. Burm. Erythrina, species. 

THY-KA-DO 1 A tree of Akyab. which 

grows to a large size, but is nut very plenti- 
ful. It is used for furniture. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

THYM-BRO. Burm. A good strong dura- 
ble wood of Tavoy, used in boat building. — 
Wall. 

THYMELACEAil, Lindl. A natural order, 
the Mezerenm tribe of plants, 22 Gen. 17 
species occurring iti India, viz. 14 Daphne ; 1 
Linostoma and 2 Cansjera. Daphne viridiflora, 
Wall, occurs in China. D. Cannabina, Lour, 
grows in Nepal and Cochin-China, and a soft, 
smooth and tough paper, the celebrated Nepal 
paper, is made from its inner bark. This 
order of plants is very uniform in character, 
and is formed of shrubs or herbs with 
simple and alternate leaves, axillary or ter- 
minal flowers. An acrid stimulant principle 
abounds in moat of the species hither- 
to examined, which possesses very valu- 
able medicinal properties, though not de- 
void of dangerous powers, if taken in exces- 
sive doses. A crystalline substance named 
Daphnine has also been separated from the 
bark of some species of Daphne. — O'Shaugh- 
neisy, page 699. Voigt. 

THYME LEAVJED GRATIOLA. Ga- 
tiola monnieria. 

THYMUS CITBIODOJIUS. LemonTbyme. 
Eno. 

THYMUS VULGARIS. Linn. 

Hasha, Arab. I Ipar, Hihd. 

Garden Thyme, Emo. | 

An erect plant, sometimes procumbent at the 
base, or clothed with a hoary pubescence. 
It is a native of the south-west parts of Eu- 
rope^ in dry plains and on hills and unculti- 
vated places free from woods. It has a pun- 
grat aromatic odour and taste, is cultivated for 
culinary purposes, used insoups, dec., aud many 
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varieties of it are met with in gardens. It is 
a delicate plant to rear, best by seed, grown 
in pots, but it may be increased by slips, and 
dividing the root. It is raised from seed, 
requires a sandy soil and free drainage. — 
lliddtll. Jafftey. 

THYNAN. Borm. — ? A tree of Akyab, a 
small wood used in house building It is not 
very plentiful. — Cal. Gat. Ex. 1862, 

THYRSUS of Bacchus, was brought by 
him from the east 

THYRUS. See Eurylepis. 

THY-VALA YER. Malbal, roots of Gyn- 
andropsis pentaphylla. 

THY ZAU-UOONG-Burm.? A tree of 
Akyab. It is small and plentiful, and its wood 
is used for colouring thread. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

TIAMLE. Hind. Ficus Roxburghii. 

TIAN. Hind. Acer criticum. 

TIANAC ? See Siiniada:. 

TIAN-SHANG. See Arians. 

TIARI, Hind. Solannm verbascifolium. 

TIARIDUM INDICUM. Schm. 

Heliotropium ladicnm L. H. cordifolium Mameh. 
Hati Shuru. Bbno. Tel koduku. Tam. 

Indian turnsole. Eno. Tal maui. TxL. 

Beuja patsja. Malbal. I 

This annual plant grows in Cliittagong and 
Travancore amongst rubbish in rich and rank 
soils. It is used in medicine. 

TIAR, a race in Malabar who form the 
mass of the field labourers, but their chiSf 
avocation is to col I cut and form coarse sugar 
from tbe juice of the palm. Tlieir women are 
exceedingly pretty, with tnasses of long hair. 
They follow the polyandric custom for all the 
brothers to have but one wife among them. — 
Markham, p, 346. See Toer, Teyar. 

TIAULANDHA. Hind. Viburnum foeteiis. 

TIAYANQ. See Coyan. 

TIBA, iu the Punjab, inferior sandy, dry 
soil. Tiba means hillock, aud the term is 
especially applied to uneven sandy grouud 
of a somewhat high level. See Bhur. 

TIBARENI. See Chaldea. 

TIBBA, a mound, hill, mountain. 

TIBBAN ASAAD ABOO KARIBA. 
See Kaba. 

TIBBOO. In tbe Berber group of languages, aU 
that is not Arabic in the kingdom of Morocco, 
ail fliat is not Arabic in the Freuoh provinces 
of Algeria, and all that is not Arabic in Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Fezzan, is Berber. Tlie language 
also of the ancient Cyrenaica, indeed of the 
whole country bordering the Mediterranean, 
between Tripoli and Egypt, is Berber. The 
extinct language of the Canary Isles was 
Berber ; and, finally, the language of the Sa- 
hara is Berber. The Berber languages in thnv 
present geographical localities are essentially 
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inland languages. As » general rule, the 
Ji.rabic is the language for the whole of the 
nea-coast, from the Delta of the Nile to the 
Straits of Qi lira! tar, and from the Straits of 
Cfibraltar to the mouth of the Senegal river. 
On the southern borders of the Sahara the 
Berber language is conterminous with the 
Woloff, Serawoolli (?), Fiilah (?), Snngai, 
Howsea, and Bornu (t) languages ; its south- 
ward extension, on the eastern half of Africa, 
i>eing sufficiently wide to embrace the whole 
area of the Great Desert. To the east its 
extension from north to south is less ; the 
Tibboo language being spoken as far west as 
Fezzan, and as far north as the oases of Augila 
and Siwah. The remarkable magnitude of 
the Berber area was known to the authors of 
the Mithridates. 

Tibbu of Lyon and Hodgson seems to be- 
long to the Nubian class, and to be Libyan 
or Lybes. For Egyi»t and the parts con- 
nected with Asia by the Isthmus of Suez, the 
permanent infinence of Arabia began under 
the successors of iNLahomed. For Abyssinia, 
and tlie parts about the Straits of Babclman- 
deb, the permanent influence of Arabic began 
at a period anterior to history, as manifested 
by the constitnliou of the old jEthiopic lan- 
guage and its derivatives. — Dr. Latham in 
Hep. Brit. Asi. 1847, pp. 210, 215. 

TIBGLEBU, the name of a tree in Canara 
and Malabar, also named Nambogum. The 
wood is close grained, and for general house 
building purposes used as a strong durable 
wood. It may be procured from eight to thirty- 
six inches in diameter, and from twenty to 
thirty-flve feet long.— Edpe Forests of Malabar 
and Can ora. 

TIBERIAS, a lake in Palestine anciently 
called the Sea of Chinnereth, from its vicini- 
ty to the town of that name. Its Scripture 
names are the Sea of Qalilee, so called from 
its situation on the western borders of that 
division of Piilestine, and tlie Lake of Genne- 
zareth, from the neighbouring land of the 
same name, and also the Sea of Tiberias, from 
the contiguous city of Tiberias, now known 
by the name of Tabaria, the only large 
city existing on its shores. The lake is 
about fifteen miles in length, and six to nine 
in breadth. Lake Tiberias was the scene of 
one of our Lord’s miracles, Luke viii. 23,24. 
“ There came down a storm of wind on the 
lake, and they were filled with water, and were 
in jeopardy. Then he arose, and rebuked 
tbe wind and the raging of the water, and 
they ceased, and there was a calm.” The 
town of Tiberias is situated on its western 
shore, nearer the northern than the southern 
end. Within about a mile from the town, and 
close to the edge of the lake, are some hot 
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springs enclosed by a small square stone 
building surmounted by a dome. Their waters 
consist of a strong solution of muriate of 
soda with a considerable intermixture of iron 
and sulphur. There are several other springs 
ill the immediate neigbbnnrhood, but they 
are not turned to account. The place is known 
by the name of El Hamam, the generic word 
for baths. Its ancient Hebrew name, Em> 
mans, has a similar eignification. Above 
the springs, on the sides of the western hills, 
from this as far os to Tiberias, are numerous 
caverns . — Robinsons Travels^ Palestine and 
Syria, Vol. J. p. 124. 

TIBET is arranged by its people into 
Kham Y nl or Eastern Tibet, called also Pot- 
chen or Great Tibet ; Woi Tseng or Tibet Pro- 
per, and Ari or N. W. Tibet. Tibet is also 
called by the people Pot or Bod, or Bod Yul, 
the land of Bod, and is called by tbe Chinese 
Si-Tsang. Tibet, in the language of Ladak, ie 
called Hod, and a Tibetan Bod-Fa, whence the 
word Butan of the plains, applied to Tibet. 
Tibet is also divided into upper, middle, and 
little Tibet, and extends from Lhassa to Gil- 
ghit, a distance of 1,200 English miles. Little 
Tibet contains about 12,000 square miles, is 
about 170 miles long, and lies between 74“ 
and 76® 35’ E. Little Tibet or Bultistan, 
is called by tbe Kashmiri Sri Butan. Tibetan 
districts are Khapolor, Chorbad, and Keris, 
on tlie Shayok river. Khartakshe, Totte and 
Parguta on tbe Sing ge chn ; Shigar on the 
Sliigar river, and Haiti and Rongdo on the 
Indus. Tibet is mentioned by Abu Zaid ul 
Hasan in A.l). 915, by Ibn Haukal in A. D. 
950, by Abu Rahau in 1030, and by Edrisi 
in A D. 1154. Some suppose that Marco Po- 
lo entered Tibet, but the wonderful stories 
which he tells of its people indicate that he 
wrote from hearsay. Marco Polo sojourned 
in the hills of Badakshau for the sake of bis 
health, and he describes the countries of 
Wakham, Pamer, Bolor, and Kashmir. And 
uotwith.standing the wide-spread fame of 
Prester John, tbe first Europeans seem to have 
visited this country in the middle of the se- 
venteenth century. Yul-Suiig or L’hassa, the 
residence of the grand Llama, is tbe capital of 
Butan or Northern or Upper Tibet. Leh or 
Ladak is the chief town of that part of Butan, 
called Middle Tibet, and Iskordo is the 
principal place in Little Tibet, The Bulti 
or natives of Little Tibet say that Ladak, Is- 
kardo, Khopalu, Purik, Nagyr, Gilghit and 
Astor, are distinct Tibete. Tbe people of 
Ladak are bnddhists ; those of Little Tibet 
are sbiah mahomedans. In tboir marriages 
the bride comes to the house of the groom. 
Cultivation in Little Tibet ie 9arried on en- 
tirely by irrigation. The language of Tibet 
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has thirty simple letters, out of which fifteen 
different sets are formed, which may be used 
with a prefix of some other letter. Thumi 
Sambhuta was the first who taught the Tibe- 
tans the use of the Kashmirian characters, 
which remain unchanged to this day. More 
rain falls in Tibet than in Ladak, approaching 
even to a rainy season. Slavery is a Tibetan 
institution. Polyandry is common. The gra- 
vel of its steppes yields gold, but the value of 
the crude borax of its lakes is far greater 
than its precious metal. The tea trade of 
Tibet is carried on in the form of blocks, 
weighing about 8 lbs. and which sell at from 
12 to 48 shillings each. According to Dr. 
Scott in vol. XV. of Asiatic Researches when 
the Boti of Upper Tibet fight with a Deb 
raja or governor, or with Pilos, if any one be 
killed, both parties rush to obtain the body, 
and the successful party take out the liver and 
eat it with butter and sugar. They also mix 
the fat and blood with turpentine, and make 
candles which they burn before their idols. 
The bones of persons killed in war are used 
for musical pipes. They make beads from 
the skulls, or set them in silver as water 
cups to be used in their religious ceremonials. 
Chevalier Bunsen observes {litport Brii. 
Amc. 1847) that according to Chinese tradi- 
tions, Tibet is the laud of their earliest recol- 
lections, and Dr. Latham {Hep, Bnt. Amo. 
1845) says that in addition to their gramma- 
tical analogy, there is an absolute glossarial 
affinity between the languages of Tibet and 
China : and that the Chinese. Tibetan, Bhu- 
tan, Burmese, Siamese, and all the so-cuiled 
monosyllabic languages are allied to each other. 
Bhot according to Latham, is a word traceable 
under the appellations of Bult in Bultistan. 
But in Butan, Bet in Tibet, or in such words 
as the Bhooteya or Bhotya ; and, in ethnology, 
comprises the Little Tibetains, the natives of 
Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper, and the 
closely allied tribes of Butan. Balti, or Balti- 
yul is called Palolo or Balor by the Dard, and 
Nang Kod by the Tibetans. It is preserved by 
Ptolemy in Byltse. Part of the Bhot country is 
frequently called Skardo or Iskardo from the 
name of its well known fort and capital. Balti 
proper is a small table land, and with that of 
Deotsu, is about 60 miles long and 36 broad, 
the mean height of its villages above the sea 
is shout 7,000 feet. The Balti people of 
IjtUe Tibet, the Byltse of Ptolemy, though 
Tibetan in language and appearance, are all 
inabomedanE^ and differ from the more east- 
ern Tibetans of Le (who call themselves 
Bhotiaor inhabitants of Bhot,) by being taller 
and less stoutly made. Their language differs 
considerably from that of Le, but only as one 
disiect differs firom another. The Shot of 
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Ladak is strong, hardy, short and square, 
with a decidedly Mongol physiognomy—by 
which is meant a flat face, broad cheek, de- 
pressed nose, very large ears, oblique and 
narrow eye curtained at the coners, black, 
hair and low stature, their average height 
being 5 feet 6T inches : the skulls are less 
Mongolian, having a capacity of 72 cubic 
inches, 80 cubic inches being a fair capacity 
for a European. 

The Grand Llama is a Bhot. The ordinary 
monk or priest in Tibet is the Gylong, above- 
whom are the Llama or presidents, and 
below whom are tbe Tohba and Tuppa. 
The Tuppa is a probationer who is ad- 
mitted into the establishment to which he 
would attach himself at the age of 8 or 10, 
and receives instruction accordingly. At 15 
be becomes a Tohba, and at 24 a Gylong, 
provided his acquirements be satisfactory. 
There are two sects, the Gyllupko, who dress 
in yellow, and the Sbammar in red, the 
Shammar Gylong being allowed to marry. 
The Bhot of the Tibetans have been extend- 
ing westward. As a general rule, the Hi- 
malaya divide Hindustan from Bhotlaud, 
but there are Bhot in several parts south of 
the crest of those mighty mountains in Garh- 
wai and Kunmon. Tbe people of Le, the 
eastern Tibetans, call themselves Bhutiab, or 
inhabitants of Bhot. They ore not so tall 
and are stouter made than tbe Tibetans of 
Balti or little Tibet, who, though Tibetan in 
language and appearance, are all muhomedans. 
M’hoii is the name given in Tibet to all the 
hill people between the plains of India and 
Tibet, Tbe Tibetans and Nepalese are Mon- 
gols, and have all the characterstics of tho 
Mongol race. In Tibet, the sovereign Llamas 
are deposited entire in shrines prepared for 
their remains, which are ever afterwards 
regarded as sacred and visited with religious 
awe. The bodies of tbe inferior Llamas are 
usually burnt and their ashes preserved in 
little metallic idols, to which places are 
assigned in their sacred cabinets. Ordinary 
persons are treated with less ceremony — 
some are carried to lofty eminences where 
they are left to be devoured by ravens, kites, 
and other carniverons animals. But they 
also have places surrounded by walls where 
the dead are placed. Tbe Mongols some- 
times bury their dead ; often they leave 
them exposed in their coffins, or cover 
them with stones, paying regard to the sign 
under which the deceased was bom, bis 
age, the day and hour of his death, which 
determine the mode in which he is to be in- 
terred. For this purpose they consult some 
books, which are explained to them by the 
liamas. Sometimes they bum the corpse, or 
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leave it exposed to the birds and wild beasts. 
Children who die suddenly are left by their 
parents on the road. In Spiti, in the N. W. 
Himalaya, when a person dies, the body is 
sometimes buried, or burnt, or thrown into < 
the river, or cut into small pieces and burnt, j 
admonitions are made over the body to the 
departed spirit, such as do not trouble your* 
self, yon cannot enter it (meaning; the dead 
body), in summer it quickly becomes corrupt, 
in winter it freezes and is too cold for you. 

Shot means Tibet ; Uhotan the end of Tibet : 
Balti includes Hasora, Rongdo, Eong-ynl, 
Shagar, Skardo, Balti, Farkuta, Tolti, 
Khartaksho, Kiris, Kbaybaln and Chorbat. 

Ladak or the Bot Pa of Tibet, includes 
Spiti, Zangskar, Pnrik, Suru, Hembako (Dras) 
Ludak proper or Le, Nubra, Bong, Bupaliu 
and Uanle. 

The language of the Bbotiah of Tibet, the 
Bhutiah or Tibetan, is also that of Bhutan 
and is a connecting link between the polysyl- 
labic and monosyllabic languages. Garhwal 
is to a large extent Bhot. 

Dras adjoins Kashmir the intercommuni- 
cation being by the Zoji pass a remark- 
able depression of 11,300 feet, through 
which flow the moist winds of Kashmir and 
Dras is the most humid and fertile province 
of Tibet. Tibet is reckoned by Qutzlaff in bis 
*Life of the Emperor Taou Kwang,’ page 227, 
to comprise an area of 30,200 square miles ; 
and to have a population of about six millions. 
Tibet, as thus indicated in the enumeration 
of the dependencies of China, embraces Little 
Tibet or Balti, the capital of which is Iskar- 
do ; Western Tibet, the principal town in 
which is Leh, and Tibet Proper or Eastern Ti- 
bet, having Lassa as its capital and chief city. 
Following Humboldt, Dr. Thomson divides 
Tibet into two grand divisions : the wes- 
tern one, and the eastern one. Western Ti- 
bet, is a highly mountaiuons country, lying 
on both sides of the Indus, with its long- 
er axis directed like that river, from south- 
east to north-west. It is bounded on the north- 
east by the great chain of mountains, to which 
Humboldt, following Chinese geographers, has 
given the name of Kouuluu, by which it is sepa- 
rated from the basin of Yarkund. On the 
aonth-east, its boundary is formed by the 
ridge which separates the waters of the Indus 
from those of the Sanpu.” To the north- 
west and south-east, its boundaries are some- 
what arbitrary, unless the political division 
of tbe coantry be had recourse to, which, 
dapending on accidental oiroumstances, en- 
tirely unconnected with physical geography 
or natural productions, is so liable to phange 
that its adoption would be extremely incon- 
venient, In drawing a line of aepanition be- 
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tween India and Tibet, in those parts where 
mountain chains are not available for the 
purpose, regard the latter to commence only 
at the puiut where the aridity of the climate 
is too great to support forest trees, or any 
coniferous tree, except juniper. As limited 
by these boundaries. Western Tibet in- 
cludes the whole valley of tbe Indus and its 
tributaries, down to about 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea : a considerable portion 
of the upper course of the Sutlej down 
to between 9,000 and 10,000 feet, and small 
portions of the upper course of the Checab, 
of tbe Ganges (Jahnavi) and of the Qogra. 
The above very elaborate definition of boun- 
daries, however, is founded mainly, as re- 
gards the limits of India and Tibet, on the 
geographical distribution of plants. 

The second grand division, or Eastern Ti- 
bet, is an exceedingly mountainous country ; 
it contains immense masses and ranges of the 
most rugged mountains in the world inter- 
spersed with extensive plateaus and deep level- 
bottomed valleys along the streams and rivers. 

The. Tibetans do not recognize a continu- 
ous chain of mountains running parallel to 
the Himalaya ; nor are they acquainted with 

Koauluu” as the name of any monntain 
range. They are familiar with the Himalaya 
on one hand and call it “ Kangri,” which 
simply means Snowy region, and they know 
that the coantry of the Mongols, or Mon- 
golia, lies parallel to it on tbe other hand. A 
great distinguishing feature in the physical 
geography of Etistern Tibet is the Yaroo river 
or Sanpoo of English maps. Thus characteris- 
ed, in popular estimation — which is not found- 
ed on the physical features of the country, on 
its natural productions, or on political divi- 
sions of territory, separately or jointly,-— 
Eastern Tibet is bounded on the north- 
west by tbe Kangtisee range of mountains. 
Tbe highest portion of the “ Kangtisee" range 
is believed to be tbe “Kylas,” of Strachey and 
a greatly elevated tract of country extending 
from the base of this range ; on tbe north by 
Mongolia, on the east by the Sifan and 
Secbuen provinces of Chinn, and on tbe south 
by tbe Himalaya, from the point at which it 
is pierced by the Brahmaputra on the east, 
to the meridian of the Mansarowar and Ro- 
wan Rad Lakes on the west. Tbe general 
direction of tbe Sjingtisee range is north 
and south, and it is said to connect the Hi- 
malaya and Mongolia, as by a cross-bar. It 
runs to tbe east of the Mansarowar and Ro- 
wan End Lakes, its highest point is said to 
exceed in elevation any portion of the Huna- 
I laya, and font large rivers have their sooroea 
in different parts of tbe range, viz,, the Singh 
Ebawab or ladus, the Langeboo Kbawab 
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vrliich runs through Ladak, the Marchaoe r peror of China nominates the l^oame-heili 
Kbawab which ia known as the Gogra, Nome Khan” of M. Huo. who may be call* 
and the Tauichou Khawab or Yaroo, the great ed President of the Council, or Prime Minie- 
river of Eastern Tibet. In the city of Las- ter. Gealohup Noume-heu is the proper title, 
sa and over the whole of Tibet, Geawa which being translated, is *' the image of 
Aembooohi” or the “ Grand Llama" is iiomi- Qeawa” or the Grand Llama. He is Regent 
nally the supreme authority in temporal and when the Grand Llama is a minor^ and at all 
spiritual affairs. His residence is in Patala other times is the alter et idem of his holi* 
Uoompa, which is on the north side of Lassa. ness. The Noume-heu is always one of the 
M. Hue says, that “Lassa" in the Tibetan three great Llama above named. At his death 
language means “ Land of Spirits.” The Mon- or removal from office, be is succeeded in the 
golians on the same authority call this city Nuume-hen’e office by one of the two remain* 
“ Mou-che-dbot," i. e., Etenml sanctuary. Che- ing counsellors, always however under orders 
boo Llama gave the following interpretation, of the emperor. His successor must, as in 
“L’ha” means G'ld, “Sa,” abode or resting the case of a “ Grand Llama," be an awatar^ 
place, hence it is the city of God, or the Eternal i. e., be must re-appear in the flesh as 
city. There are two resident envoys from China a child and be raised to that position, 
called ‘‘ Ampa” stationed at Lassa, subordi- Of equal rank with the Nuume-hen, but 
nate to them are two great officers — Chinese, having no temporal authority, is the Qenden 
designated Dalou-he : their rank and ocenpu- Tepa Llama ; he is next to the Grand Llama 
tiou are those of general officers. Next to himself, the highest clerical authority. He 
these are two Phopun who act us Paymasters is finally appointed by the emperor, being in 
of the troops, and perform the diuios of our tlie first iimtance chosen on account of his stt- 
Adjutant and Quarter-niaster Generals. They perior attainments and sanctity by the local 
are also Chinese. One of the iJaloo-ho, and authorities. He is chief of the great monastery 
one of the Pluipun are generally stationed at of Geiiden. The persona privileged to take 
Digarchi. These officers constitute the gene- a part in the selection and recommendation 
ral staff of the army in Tibet. Next in rank of tlie Genden Tepa, for his holy office, are 
are three Chongliar. They are Chinese, and tlie Nouine-hen, the two Ampa, and the four 
Military Commanders ] one is generally sta- Shapee. They propose him for election td 
tioned at Digarchi luid another at Tingri near the Grand Llama ; after his approval, the Am- 
the Nepal frontier of Tibet. Below tliese pa procure ids appointment from the emper- 
are three Tingpun, nou-conunissioned oflicers or. The Genden Tepa is chief Llama of a 
— also Chinese. There arc no other Chinese t Goompa, but not an awatari Llama. Next in 


military officers in Tibet. The usual num- 
ber of Chinese troopsj all Maiifchoo Tartars, 
in Tibet, does nut exceed 4,000 men. Sta- 
tioned at Lassa 2, OOO, Digarchi 1,000, Giang- 
tchi 600, Tingri 500. The above sliews that 
the Chinese functionaries in Til>et are political 
and military officers only. All Civil appoint- 
ments are held by Tibetans. The local tempo- 
ral government of Tibet is headed by the 
Grand Llama, entirely guided in all political 
and military affairs and mainly so in civil 
affairs by the Chinese Ampa and the emperor 
of China. 

The first officer is the Chemeling, the se- 
cond Kaiidouling, the third Tengeliiig ; they 
are all Tibetans, and the Chief Llamas— Awa- 
tari — of Goompas bearing those names. The 
principal Goompas at Lassa and its vicinity 
are the 


Qenden Goompa. 3,500 Llamas Cbemcbung. 200 Llamas 
resident resident 

and and 

itinerary. itinerary. 

Leea 5,600 „ Kandoollng. 200 „ 

Depoong 7^500 „ Tengelling.. 200 „ 

Oantoo 600 „ Chechooling- 300 „ 

Grume 500 „ Monjida 

Chenamge 1,000 n Xaeling.. 1,000 „ 

Chalang 

From tlie three Llama coansellore, the em* 
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I rank and power to the Noume-hen are the 
four Shapee. Tiiey are not Llamas, are 
always Tibetans, and the principal executive 
officers of the Government in the Financial, 
He venue and Judicial departments. These 
departments are not separated and under dis- 
tinct officers. The Shapee are the highest 
Judicial officers in the Civil and Criminal 
Courts. Next to the Genden Tepa is the 
“ Llama Yeung^iiig” the private guru, or high 
priest of the “ Grand Llama.” He is also 
appointed by order of the emperor, and ia 
sometimes an aWatari Llama, but not always. 
His office is to teach and train the Grand 
Llama in childhood and jroutb, and lead him, 
if he can, afterwards. This is indeed an im- 
portant personage in the Bnddbist world, 
being no less than the keeper of the Grand 
Llama’s conscience. The nomination to this 
post being in the hands of the emperor, fur- 
nishes an interesting clue to the extent of 
the imperial power over the church of Tibet. 

The Che Kap Eempn Llama is a church* 
man of great influence in the Governments 
He appears to represent the Grand Llama in 
the council of state and in the deliberations 
I of the Shapee. He may be called Secretary 
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or Minister for the cburcb, and the Sbapee 
may, correctly enough^ be called tbe Fitianci* 
al> Judicial, Beveuue and Home Secretaries, 
or ministers. 

Tbe Treasury is managed by two officers 
named Jbassa; both are Llamas, and act 
conjointly, although one of them is treasurer 
on behalf of the “ Qrand Llama,” and the 
other on behalf of the Noume*hen or tempo- 
ral estate. They are assisted by two sub- 
treasurers styled Shonjote. Four officers de- 
signated Da-pun are the commanders of the 
Tibetan troops, and act as Civil and Politi- 
cal Commissioners on occasions of frontier or 
other disturbances ; they are Tibetans, and 
not Llamas. The ordinary course of official 
promotion is from a Da-pun to a Sbapee ; of 
equal rank to the Da-pun is the Cbe pun, 
who is however a Civil officer and acts in all 
departments as deputy to the Sbapee. Sbate 
Sbapee was tbe energetic Commander-in-Cbief 
of the Tibetan army which opposed the Ni- 
palese under Jung Bahadoor. The Sbapee is 
often employed as Commissioner on deputa- 
tions in Civil affairs either judicial or fiscal, 
and all the cases sent up by tbe Police for 
trial before the Shapees are forwarded through 
this officer. All appointments to tbe offices 
above noted, require tbe confirmation of the 
emperor. There are seven classes of officers, 
viz. : 

Tirikpun. — Superintendent of Police and 
Jails. 

Sherpankpa. — Assessors to the superintend- 
ent, and to act as checks on his proceedings. 

Boopxin. — Military officers subordinate to 
tbe Da-puns, but also employed in civil affairs 
when required. 

Jongpun- — Collectors of revenue and ma- 
gistrates in the interior. Tliey bold office 
generally for three years only. They are all 
laymen. One of these officers who is employed 
in the district of Gar, known to us as Gartope, 
is named tbe Garpuii. He has charge of the 
salt and gold-diggings in that direction, both 
of which are valuable. In the Kampa coun- 
try to the east of Lassa, these officers are 
styled Markam teje. 

Giapun. — Subordinate military officers, 
non-commissioned. 

JHngpun. — Ditto, ditto, 

Choopun. — Ditto, ditto, privates are called 
Ma Mi, which means “ fighting men.” 

The patronage of these seven classes of offi- 
cers nominally lies with the Gealchup Noume- 
hen, but the Chinese Ampa have a veto if 
they desire to exercise it, and the working of 
the system is to procure the approval of these 
high officers to the appointments before they 
are made. 

One of the Ampa annually visits the Nepal 
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and Ladakh frontiers. In 1846, Eeshehwas 
the only Ampa or representative of the em- 
peror in Tibet, but he was one of the eight 
Tongtoiig of tbe empire, and specially deputed 
to arrange Tibet a&irs at that time, and the 
usual system of two Ampa was then suspended. 
When Kesben was ordered to be executed for 
having sold the interests of his country to the 
British during the war, his life was spared 
at tbe entreaty of “ Sac Llama,” the friend of 
tbe emperor “ Taokwong,” and sentence of 
banishment in chains was substituted. Subse- 
quently, at the urgency of the same Llama, 
Keshen was appointed viceroy to Tibet. 
Affairs at Lassa aud throughout Tibet were 
in great confusion at the time ; three Grand 
Llamas bad died by ))oisun in a few years, and 
the Noume-heu was suspected of the crime. 
Keshen bad the opportunity given him of re- 
deeming bis fame, and he did so by re-estab- 
lishing order in tbe country, and convicting 
the Noume-ben. It is a curious fact, however, 
that he proceeded from bis banishment iu 
Manchouria to his Government at Lassa iu 
chains, that is to say, he wore a gold chain, 
tbe badge of punishment, round his neck, con- 
cealed by hi.s garments, nor was it removed, 
and bis forgiveness complete until be quitted 
Lassa as Governor of Sechmcn. Tbe Noume - 
hen and the four Sbapee have tbe entire con- 
trol of tbe land assessment, commerce, cus- 
toms, and other sources of revenue, aud no 
accounts of the revenues or the disbursements 
of Tibet are required by tbe emperor. Tbe 
Chinese troops and all tbe Chinese officers iu 
Tibet are paid by China and in money 3 the 
Tibetan troops by assignments of the Govern- 
ment share of the land tax. There is no 
money revenue sent to Pekin, an annwiil em- 
bassy with presents only iu cloths, images, 
books, incense, &c. There is a fund in Patala 
Goompa to whicli 100,000 rupees is added 
annually, riever opened except in time of 
great war expenses ; it was opened to repel 
Zorawar Sing tbe Sikh general, who invaded 
Tibet from Cashmere in 1842. Tbe Ampa’s 
pay is 140 rupees per day, and he gets large 
presents while travelling in Tibet. A 
Shapee’s pay is 140 rupees per mensem 
from China, aud be has lauds and other 
emolume'its from the Qraud Llama. They 
have no artillery in Tibet 3 the cavalry is 
mounted on ponies 3 the principal troops 
are infantry, and great pains are taken to 
make them good marksmen. Prizes and 
promotions are the invariable rewards of good 
marksmen. Tbe Chinese or Tartar troops 
are kept quite distinct from the Tibetan 
ones, which ai'e only a militia called out 
when required, and not regularly paid. 
The Imperial troops quartered in Tibet 
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do not exceed 4,000 men, and the Tibetan The dead are not barned or buried, but are 
force is not so strong. There are' 2,000 exposed on high places to be devoured by vul- 
Imperials at Lassa, 1,000 at Digarchi, 500 tares. For this business there is a class of 
at Giangtchi, and detachments at Phari men who make it their sole vocation. They 
and Tingri The last named post is on the are called “ Baga Tougden they are a low 
high road from Kathmandu to Lassa, and is race held in dislike and shunned, but they are 
situated on a plateau called the “ Tingri generally rich ; they go about to the living, 
Maydan” by the Nepalese. The Imperial begging and extorting money. When refus- 
troops are armed with long matchlocks, to ed or ill-treated, they retaliate with abuse 
which a rest is attached. The Tibetans have which is often successful. Very good,” say 
very few firearms, being provided with bows they, “ you won’t give us alms now, you will 
and arrows and short swords. The powder come into our hands some day, and we will put 
is of a very inferior description, and it does a rope round your neck, drag your body 
not appear that the troops are ever practised through the streets, and throw it to the dogs,” 
in military manoeuvres. The Tibetans of and the latter part is the frequent fate of the 
the higher class wear Chinese satins in the poor man’s body, as these men keep numerous 
warmer seasons! and the same lined with dogs to devour the bodies. The bodies of the 
fur in til e cold ; all others, male and female, wealthy are carefully disposed of ; they are oar- 
wear woollens in the warm, furs and sheep ried in a litter to the top of a hill, set apart for 
skins in the cold weather, and never go the purpose, the fiesh cut in pieces, the skull 
about without boots. The men do not go and bones pounded in a mortar, and when all 
about armed. The commou people never is ready a smoke is raised to attract the vul- 
wash during the cold season; very spar- tures, who collect in thousands to eat it up. 
ingly at other times. The reason given The Chinese have spacious burial grounds 
for this being that the skin of the face cracks at Lassa and Digarchi, and there, as in their 
and ulcerates from the cold, if water is applied own country and wherever they reside, they 
to it. The people of towns, who do not go are well cared for and ornamented. The t.i»b- 
inuch outside the house, wash occasionally, sa one is said to contain 100,000 tombs. In 
but the universal prejudice is strong against the time of Waugh, a celebrated raja of Las- 
ablutions of the person, and it is equally ex- sa, there was an insurrection against the 
tended to their clothing, which is worn in a Chinese, which ended for the time in the an- 
filthy and greasy state. Soap is high priced nihilatiou of the whole army, and the mas- 
and little used in Tibet ; the supply is sacre, by the Tibetans, of the whole Chinese 
from India, through the Cashmere traders population. The funerals of the Chinese at 
via Ladakh, and from Nepal, A small that time were estimated at 4,000. This 
quantity also goes from Bengal through massacre was punished by the emperor with 
Bhootaii and Sikim. There is a grass in tlie signal vengeance, and since that time the 
country, ora plant resembling grass, the Chinese supremacy has been finally establish-* 
root of which, pounded with water, makes ed all over Tibet. There was a petty insur* 
a lather and is used for washing clothes, rection in 1843, in which many Chinese were 
Travelling in the winter and indeed gener- killed. There are twelve great annual Festi- 
ally is performed on yaks. The women ride vals, viz. Bumteung, Kansupecha, Chushupe- 
astride on them like the men, and they are so cha, Gesupecha, Nesupecha, Gosungpecha, 
masculine, and dressed so much alike, that Gyajeepecha, Lallupecha, Chindupecha, Dudn- 
it is difficult to distinguish between them. i>echa, Kagyurpecha, Lukphopecha. Pecha is 
A Tibetan village or town is never snr- equivalent to Puja. On the anniversary of 
rounded with filth, as in India. To every the death of a Chief Llama of a Goompa, there 
house there is a privy, and the contents are is a great festival and illumination. At Ta- 
oarefully preserved for manure. In towns slii Lumbu, three such are held annually, 
the contents of the privies are sold annual- The “ Lassea Morun” festival of M. Hue is 
ly, and those of people of wealth sell highest, properly called the “ Lha-sa Menhlum.” 
In some situations, where the soil is suitu- It is the anniversary of the first proclamation 
ble, saltpetre is made from the earth about of the religion of Bndha by Sakya at Lassa. 
the privies, but the regular supply of this The year is divided into four seasons. First, 
article, which is used for making gunpowder Chid, or early spring, February, March and 
only, goes from India. At the time of the April. Second, Tenh, or spring proper, May, 
Sikh general Zorawar Singh’s disastrous in- June and July. Third, Yirrh, or rains, Aug- 
cursion from Ladakh into Tibet as far as ust, September and October. Fourth, Gunb, 
Gartope in 1842, there was a good deal of salt- or winter, November, December and Jann- 
petre taken into Tibet through Sikim, also aiy. Some showers and southerly winds oc- 
sulphuc and lead ballets. Cur in Chid. In Teub, it is temperate and 
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Ary, bttt sbowws, thunder and lightning oeca- 1 and birchwood make the best ploughs. Cul- 
sionally prerail. In 1845, a great earthquake tiration> in fresh lands is done with the hoe. 
was experienced in the Province of Kham The Tibetans do not use a harrow, the grain 
nor&-east of Lassa. It was most severe in the being covered in with the hand. Barley in 
district of the Dirgi Raja. About 3,000 men Tibet takes the place of potatoes in Ireland ; 
were killed, and a Goomba destroyed by the four-fifths of the population live on it. 
opening of the earth. About the year 1820, Neither wheat, barley, nor peas will oorae 
the district of Komp in the province of to maturity as a paying crop in any part of 
Kham was visited by a severe shock ; one Tibet without irrigation, and the water 
village was destroyed by tlie opening of the flooding of the fields, by which they derive a 
ground. During Yirrh, there is constant but fertilizing effect from the fmst, is equally 
not heavy rain and hail in September and Oc- necessary to prepare the soil for these crops, 
tober. Prost begins early in November and Wheat requires three or four irrigations or 
increases all through the winter. Heavy fails waterings from the time the seed is sown till 
of snow are rare except on the mountains, the ear bursts, after which it will ripen with- 
Only three kinds of soil are recognized ; a out further watering. The flooding of the 
blackish one, a reddish one, which is describ- hinds in winter, and watering of the crops in 
ed as rather clayey, and a grayish colored one, summer, are principally effected from drains 
which is also clayey and contains a good deal or canals cut from the rivers ; very little water* 
of sand. The last is found along the beds iug is performed from wells. The whole of 
of streams and yields good crops. The the arable lands along the Painoin river, and 
reddish soil is also fertile ; it frequently the most of it on the Yaroo Sanpoo, are ter* 
contains gravel and stones ; it is the prevail- raced, and have maintaining wails of stone 
ing soil in the tract called Dingcham, which raised a little above the surface of the fields, 
extends along the northern face of the great Great pains are taken for the equable distribu* 
Himalayan chain from Tamang to Keroong, tion of the water by running it off from terrace 
but this region is quite barren. Meati eleva- to terrace, and it is applied from the leather 
tion 16)000 feet at least. The blackish soil bags when it cannot be brought to run on 
most abounds in the districts or pro- particular spots. Watering freely is indis- 
viuces of U and Chang ; it is the most pensable to all crops in Tibet. The atmos* 

fertile of all, but also contains stones and phere is so dry, and the soil so destitute of 

gravel. The fertility of the culturable soil is moisture, that without it the sun burns up 

highly spoken of, and 40 and 50 fold in the crop before it comes to ear. In a land of 

wheat is considered the average. Crops are so little rain, and with an atmosphere so dry 
generally very certain, and blights or other and sun so scorching as to render irrigation 
accidents rare. Rarly frost sometimes over- and free watering indispensable, the questions 
tokes lihe harvest and spoils the grain, when which naturally arise are, what extent of area 
the grass is at the same time burnt up, and can be watered from the rivers by canals and 
this causes scarcity and famine. It is then drains t and is there more arable land in Ti* 
the granaries are opened and the corn mer* bet than admits of being irrigated from the 
chants make their fortunes. There is no in- rivers ? To answer the first question, it would 
terference with the price of grain. It is be best to refer to the statistics of the Nile irri- 
ulways dear compared with India, but varies gation, in illustration of the extent to which 
uonsiderably ; and the principal cause of land on either side of a river may be irrigat* 

ed by artificial means, not by the overfiowing 
of its banks, which is not usual by the Yaroo 
of Tibet, and is therefore not to be taken 
into the comparison. But to reply to the 
second question : the culturable land on 
either bank of the Painom river, from its 
source to Digarchi, has not a maximum 
breadth any where of more than four miles, 
i.e., eight miles in all for the extreme breadth. 
In many places, however, the river is closely 
confined by mountains. From Digarchi to 
Giangtchi on the Yaroo, one day’s sail, the 
culturable land on either side the Yaroo varies 
from two to four miles. From Giangtchi till 
the Yaroo escapes from the Kambola range, 
its course is exceedingly tortuous, geaetally 
through great mountains, and it Jim bat a 
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scarcity appears to be the early setting in of ' 
frost. This is said to be induced by couti* 
nued clear nights which are greatly dreaded 
in harvest time. Wheat, barley, and other crops 
sowed in April and May are reaped in Septem- 
ber and October ; all are irrigated. The 
peach ripens at Lassa in October and No- 
vember. It is sun-dried and preserved. 
No grapes are grown at Lassa. The whole 
supply of raisins is received from lAdakh. 
The plough is used in all old cultiva- 
tions : yak, bullocks and ponies occasion- 
ally are trained to it. The plough is 
the same as the Indian one, made entirely of 
wood, except the stock, which is pointed with 
iron. Timber for ploughs is imported from 
Sikim and Nepal. Rhododendron Hodgsoni 
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Tery narrow bed of ealtarable land in a few 
places. It is closely pressed in by great 
mountain ranges in the Kamboia district, and 
elsewhere in this portion. The utmost esti- 
mated extent of cult arable landin the Yaroo 
valley, from the point at winch it leaves the 
Kamboia range entirely to the junction of the 
Kechooor Lassa river, is a total breadth, both 
banks included, varying from 20 to 40 miles. 
There is more flat land on the south than on 
the north bank of the Yaroo. The Kechoo riv- 
er is closely hemmed in by mountains on the 
eastern bank ; on the western bank it has a belt 
of about four miles of cnlturable land only. 
These particulars will afford some assistance 
for reckoning the culturuble area of the finest 
part of Eastern Tibet, and will shew it to 
be very small indeed compared with the 
total area of this rugged country, and it is 
universally asserted that the laud is every 
where dependent on river irrigation for its 
fertility. On this subject M. Hue says, “Pan- 
Ion, fine purple cloth, scented sticks and 
wooden bowls, are the only good manufac- 
tirres ; neither is their agricultural produce 
remarkable. Tibet being almost all covered 
with mountains and intersected by impetuous 
torrents, furnishes its inhabitants with but 
little soil suited for cultivation ; tlie valleys 
alone can bo sowed witli any ])ruspect of 
reaping a harvest.” Wlien the Yaroo does 
overflow its banks, the sediment it leaves is 
fertilizing. The Yaroo soil deposit is gene- 
rally light and sandy. Three feet of digging 
brings you to the water at Uigarchi, which 
stands in the fiat and low delta of the Painorn 
and Yaroo rivers ; 20 feet is required at Kam- 
bajoug. Kambajong isa police station in Ding- 
ebam. (See Hooker's HimaLayan Journal and 
Map). Many Tibetans believe that the Painorn 
rises in Sikira, but its sources are no doubt, 
as given by Turner, in the vicinity of the 
Ramohoo Lakes north of Phari. A horse 
dak is four days from Digarchi to Lassa, a 
boat by the Yaroo takes 12 days to the dis- 
embarking place nearest to Lassa. It is 12 
days* journey to the Salt Lakes from Digarchi 
due north. 

The number of crops is very limited ; wheat, 
barley, buckwheat, peas, turnips, and a little 
mustard comprise the whole. There is no re- 
gular rotation observed. As in India with all 
crops, so it is in Tibet. Wheat is grown for 
generations in the same ground varied in some 
p ln r»yn by barley or buckwheat, about three 
times as much barley being grown as wheat. 
All the Suttoo eaten with tea is roasted barley, 
and this may be considered as the staple 
article of food for all travellers. At Digarchi, 
Giengtchii and generally in the province 
of Chang or Taang, gw^iu is more plentiful 
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than in the neighbouring province of U ; in 
the former 10 to 15 seers (20 to 30 lbs.) of 
wbeaten flour per Company’s rupee is reckon- 
ed cheap, and in the latter about half the quan- 
tity is so. The dung of animals is so muoh in 
request for fuel, that scarcely any is used for 
manure, nor is tliere any spare fodder or other 
vegetable matter available for composts. Hu- 
man ordure and ashes are therefore the prinoi- 
pnl manures in use ; both are carefully preserv- 
ed, and very valuable. In the towns the con- 
tents of public privies are a source of revenue 
to the Qoveniment, and lodging-houses have 
privies attached to them which are most jea- 
lously watched. The contents of these places 
are removed by a cla8.s of people who prin- 
cipally live by the occupation, and are the 
filthiest of all the population, which is every- 
where and in every gtnde very dirty. They 
work with their hands at their vile occupation, 
and in the middle of it, unwashed, may be seen 
drinking hot tea, and eating raw and sun-dried 
flesh close to the piles of ordure. Ashes are 
mixed with the ordure, and this is reckoned 
the bc.st of all manures. Liquid manure (or- 
dure with water) is also in use, but sparing- 
ly. This mode of nsing manure is probably 
taken from the Chinese. The crops grow 
nearly free of all weeds. The Tibetans 
reap with an untootlied sickle, the crops 
being all out close to the ground to save 
the fodder. Wheat is tied up in small sheaves 
and stacked on the ground, or in yards 
near the houses. The corn is beaten out by 
the flail as in Europe, the women taking a 
part in the threshing with the men. This is 
done with great care, so that nut a grain is 
lost. There is also a kind of hackle used for 
beating out the corn, a beam eight or ten 
feet long, toothed with iron spikes, through 
which the sheaves are drawn. The winnow- 
ing is performed in the open air. The grain 
is ground into meal by water-mills. In some 
villages mills are built by subscription, 
and the parties use them in turn. There 
are public mills also. The millers in these 
take one part in 20 as payment There is a 
great press at the mills for two months after 
the harvest, when they are going day and 
night, as frost sets in in November so hard that 
they cannot be used again till the spring. 
There are no windmills in Tibet, although 
in no country in the world is there a more 
steady wind in the oold season. A Chinese 
soldier is very highly paid in Tibet; i.e., begets 
as muoh as 12 to 16 India Rupees pee 
mensem. The Tibetan soldier has no regu- 
lar money pay. He is allowed the Govern- 
ment share of revenue on a portion of land, 
his own farm or another, and this does not ex- 
ceed 40 or 50 India Bupees per annum. 
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Masons, carpenters and other artificers can 
earn from eight annas to one rupee a day in 
the towns ; common labourers three and two 
annas. Gold and silver-smiths are highly paid, 
eight annas in the rupee for fine work is the 
nsualrnte. The bread in use is all unleavened, 
and cooked on heated stones or gridirons. 
The poor people make their bread with coarse 
wheaten flour and water ; the better classes 
with fine flour and butter. It is a sort of hoavy 
biscuit, made in a long twisted loaf -I ike shape. 
The sweet and pure farinaceous taste of the 
fine flour of Tibet eqitals the best Cape or 
American flour. Rice is only eaten in Tibet 
by the Chinese and the richer Bhotias. The 
whole supply is received from Bhootan and 
Sikim. The Tibetans do not cook and eat 
it plain as tlie Indians and Chinese do, but 
make it up itito large balls with butter and 
sugar, using it as a pudding and sweetmeat. 
The staple food of the country is “ Champa,” 
called Snttoo in India ; it is finely ground 
flour of toasted barley. It is universally eat- 
en and without additional cooking, and is ex- 
cellently suited to the people of a country 
which is so ill-supplied with fuel. Mixed up 
with hot tea and formed into solid balls, it is 
called '• Piiak.” Prepared with lukewarm water, 
it is called Sea. Travellers often carry the 
“ Paak” ready made in skins, and eat it as they 
go along; but if it is possible to get fuel, they 
prefer making a jorum of tea, and having the 
paak warm and fresh. The Tibetans are great 
eaters when they are in plenty. Tea is drunk 
at all houses, and at every meal, and is re- 
gularly used four times a day, i. e., in the 
morning early, about 8 a, m., at noon, and in 
the evening. For breakfast, which is always 
eaten at daylight and before washing of 
hands, face or mouth, the favourite dish is 
Took-pa, a sort of broth made with mutton 
or yak’s flesh, champa, dry curds, butter, 
salt and turnips. This is eaten without 
bread, and followed by a cup of scalding tea. 
They never drink tea when it is the least cold, 
and if a foreigner allow his cap to cool and 
then drink it, he is considered a very careless 
fellow. An attendant is always on the watch 
when tea is being served, and replenishes 
the cup with a ladle or from the hot teapot, 
until you cry “Hold, enough,” or empty 
out your cup, and put it in the breast 
of your cloak, the usual receptacle of 
many necessaries to a Bhotia. The snuff 
bottle, thick woollen nose cloth, tea cup, bits 
of dried flesh, &c., are all huddled here, with- 
out remorse, audit is a most filthy receptacle. 

Pen, a carbonate of soda, is found all 
over Dingeham and Tibet, south of the 
Taroo ; it appears as a whitish powder on the 
surface of the soil, never in masses under 
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ground. It is not used to make soap or 
otherwise in the arts ; a small quantity is al- 
ways put into the water with tea ; it is con- 
sidered to improve the flavour, and it ^ves a 
high brown colour to the decoction. It is 
generally used in medicine. 

Ghulla, or Borax, dues not seem to be pro- 
duced in any part of Tibet south of the Yaroo 
river. It is largely imported into Digarchi, 
whence it is distributed to the other parts of 
Tibet, and to India via Nepal, Sikim and Boo- 
tan, whence it finds its way to Calcutta and 
Enrope. The general direction of the Yaroo 
is easterly. 

Sicha, Saltpetre, is produced generally in 
Tibet, and ruaiiufactured at the large sheep- 
folds, where composts of sheep’s dung and 
earth are formed to produce it. 

Moffhee, Sulphur, is not found in Tibet. 
India exports this article for consumption 
at Lassn, where gunpowder of good quality 
is made. The ciiarcoal of the poplar (cbangma) 
and of the willow (langraa) are considered the 
best for gunpowder, and this is fortunate, as 
these two trees alone attain to any magni- 
tude near Lassa. 

Lencha, common Salt. Three sorts are 
known in commerce, Sercfia, white and 
best ; Chhma, reddish and pood, Pencha, 
yellowish and bad, contains soda or magne- 
sia and earthy matter. All the salt consumed 
in eastern Tibet is said to be the produce of 
lakes or mines situated to the north of the 
Yaroo river, or comes from “ Lache,” a dis- 
trict lying between Digarchi and Ladak, 
which is traversed by the Yaroo, Still there 
are people who assert that it is also dug out 
of the ground. The salt-producing districts 
are the most rugged and inaccessible that 
can be imagined ; men and sheep only can 
reach the salt deposits, and the elevation 
prevents their being worked, except for the 
warmer half of the year, April to November, 
Thousands of sheep are employed in carrying 
the salt from the deposits to places accessible 
to yaks. These latter animals carry it all 
over Tibet in loads up to 160 lbs. Sheep in 
open places will carry 20 to 24 lbs. : but in 
the vicinity of the deposits, the rnggedness is 
so great that eight to ten lbs. are as much as 
can be safely put upon them. Snow falls 
annually after November in the salt-producing 
tracts, aud covers the ground or two months 
or more. The elevation of these places can- 
not, it is believed, be under 22,000 feet. At 
Digarchi, Ist quality, 2 Rs. per maund, or 20 
lbs. for 1 shilling. At Qiangtchi, 20 per 
cent, dearer. At Lassa, 6 Rupees per mannd, 
or 8 lbs. for 1 shilling. Digarchi, the nearest 
salt mart, may be twenty days’ journey on 
horse-back from the nearest salt lakes. It 
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is believed that salt is now in course of 
being deposited in a lake at Tiuke in Ding* 
oham — near one of the sources of the Aruii 
river, but it is not worked, and great pains 
are taken to conceal the fact, ns there is a 
prophecy that whenever salt shall be found 
in the lakes of Dingcham, the glories of 
Tibet shall be on the wane ; which means, 
that a rush shall be made from all sides for 
the salt, which will render the exclusion of 
strangers ineffectual. Sait is given to sheep 
and cattle in Tibet, but not to horses. 

Doh so, stone charcoHl, or cun], is nowhere 
found in Tibet. It is known in that country 
as a produce of China, which is seen at Siling 
and other marts on the Tibetan ouufines of 
China. 

Ser, or gold, is found in tiie sands of a 
feeder of the Yaroo which flows from a country 
called “ Sbapduk,” and falls into the northern 
side of the Yaroo to the west of Digarchi. 
The greater part of the gold of Tibet is the 
produce of mines or diggings. The Yaroo itself 
does not yielfl any gold-washings. There are 
no mines of iron, silver, copper, quick-silver 
or lead in Tibet. All these metals, and their 
oxides, are imported from China. 

Yellow Arsenic, “ Pabea” is found at Te- 
looiigchmfoo, near the borders of China, to 
the north and west of Lassa. 

Peu-sJu, Amber. Tihetfuis always wear 
large opaque amber-like beads in their neck- 
laces ; but the substance is not a produce 
of their own country, nor is it amber ; it is be- 
lieved to be expissatedturpentine-gunda feruza, 
mixed with some hardening niaterial. F ric- 
tion makes it smell of turpefttine. It is 
brought from Siling and other marts of China. 

Turquoise, Gya-yeu, or China stone. Pe- 
yeu, Tibetan stone. Te ym, Cashmere stone, 
is greatly prized in Tibet, and every one 
wears it, real or imitation, in rings, necklaces, 
earrings and amulet cases. Tlie best are very 
rare, and although found in Tibet, no one 
can give an intelligible account of the locali- 
ties. “ A great merchant of Tibet named 
Chongpo, who traded, ages ago, with India, and 
once crossed the seas beyond India, brought 
the finest real turquoise to bis native country. 
From that time the stone has been known 
there, and like coined money, it continues to 
circulate in the country as a medium of ex- 
change.” The iraitatiuns brought from China 
are made of common earthen-colored or other 
compositions. They are easily detected. Those 
imported via Cashmere are real stones but 
not valuable. 'Ilieir only test of a real stone 
is to make a fowl swallow it ; if real it will 
pass through unchanged. 

Digarchi to Punchooling 3 marches. 
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Direction at Digarchi north-west across the 
Yaroo. 

Route to Sailt Mines. 


Stations. Marches, 

AmrlDgioDf? 4 N. W. 

To Nackebang.... 8 N. W. 
Sang-zaugLlioda 6 N. W. 
Sakqjoug... ..... 7 N. W. i 
Tot-hen 8 N.W. I 


Stations. 
Bomet .... 
Lon-kurqun 
Tarokchau. . 
Borgpagege. 
To Salt Mines 


Marches. 

3 

10 N. 

2 N. 

3 N. 
1 N, 


Being 5!) inarches for loaded men, each 10 
miles, say ooO miles. 

Route to the Gold diggings is the same as 
far as Sangzang Llioda, thence to Kasha 10 
marches, N. by W. To Kornnnk, 5 ditto, N. 
Two more marches to Gold diggings, N. 
These marches may be each 12 to 15 miles. 


The larger mammals are 

The Goa — An antelope. 

Gnow — The Ovisammon. 

IHyong — Hare. 

Kiang — Wild ass. 

Laiva — Musk deer. 

Shaoo — A large deer, Cerviis affinis vel. 

C. WallicLii. 

Chen or Chiru — Antelope HodL'Soni. 

Dong — The wild yak of Tibet The fiercest 
of all known ruminants. It will rarely allow a 
man to escape alive if it can come up with 
him. It is generally hunted on horseback^ 
the great aim being to detach one from the 
lierd. It afiects open grassy places and goes 
in large herds. Its favourite pasturages being 
ascertained, in the midst of tliese the Inmters, 
who are on foot, throw up circular enclosures 
of stone a few yards apart, tl>e hunter taking 
up a position in one of them. When a ‘‘Dong” 
is within shot, the hunter having tired at him, 
instantly quits his encloMire for another ; for 
as soon as the animal hears the shot, wdiether 
he has been hit or not, lie, guided by the 
smoke of the discharge, rushes furiously uu 
the enclosure, and commences knocking it to 
pieces. When the hunter gets another sliot at 
him be retires again from his shelter to a fresh 
enclosure, and so on, till he ha.s killed his 
game. The ordinary size of the “ Dong” is 
four times that of the domestic yak, it is black 
all over, having occasionally a white streak 
in the forehead. The horns of a full grown 
bull are said to be three feet long, and the 
circumference must be immense. The commou 
mode of describing it is to throw out the 
elbow, bring the fingers to the ribs and point 
to the circle thus formed as the size of the base. 
It is used by the grandees of Tibet at marri- 
ages and other feasts, when it is filled with 
strong drink, and banded round to the com- 
pany. Nothing more commendatory of the 
host's jovialty can be said, than that he 
regaled his guest out of the Dong’s horn.” The 
horns so used are finely polished, and mounted 
with silver, or gold, and precious stones. 
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It is common in a Tibetan goompa (Lama* 
serai,) to see a stnflffd “ Doug ” standing in 
front of theiinage of MaliaKali, atwhosesbrine 
the animal is thus figuratively sacrificed ; axes 
and other instruments of sacrifice are ranged 
around the image. Strange that bnddhists 
should preserve this feature of hinduism in 
their places of worship ; lutt more so however 
than, as Hue doMcribes, that a Llama should 
nearly go into fits on sreing a louse from his 
tunic impaled for the microscope, while tlie 
whole of his countrymen and co-religionists 
are among the greatest slaughterers and con* 
Burners of butcher's meat in the world. 

Pegoo — the Yak. 

Cow— small, like the cow of Bengal. Hair 

long. 

Sauk — cross between cow and yak. 

Sauh Yak — produce of cow by yak bull. 

Jia Sauh — produce of female yak by bull. 

These are great milkers, better than yak or 
cow j tail half cow, half-yak. Females give 
young with bulls or yalw, best produce with 
yaks. Elevation »f shoulder less than in the 
yak. Hair long but less so than the yaks. 

Zoojfe— Sheep, four principal varieties ; 1 st, 
Chang Look, or nortliern sheepj very large 
with fine wool. Flocks of 400 to 1000 tend- 
ed by one man j — 2 ud, Sok Look, rare, but 
greatly prized ; it is a dooniba or heavy tailed 
sheep) comes from the province <•£ Sok situ- 
ated to the east of Liissa 3 wool nut very 
fine ; — 3rd, Llio Look, a very small sheep 
generally white, sometimes black, is bred 
principally about Lassa ; wind very fine 
and like the shawl wool j — 4t,li, Cliaiiguiupo 
Look ; abundant about Geroo and in Ding- 
cham, generally very large fine sheep, all with 
wool white, very fine and soft. The flesh of 
all the Tibet sbeep is fine grained and good. 

Peu Ita — Tibet goat, small, hairy, of all 
colours. Hasan under coat of fine wool^ simi- 
lar to the shawl wool, but there is no shawl 
wool trade from Eastern Tibet to India at 
present. Flesh pretty good. 

Phah — Pii:, two varieties; The Lho Fhak 
or southern pig, is most abundant to the south 
of Lassa, and is similar to the Indian village 
pig, and the small China pig now abundant 
in Lassa and other town.H : no wild hogs 
anywhere in Tibet. The Chinese butchers in 
Lassa blow their pork and take in the 
country folks greatly by its fine appearance. 

Cha — Common Fowl, generally small in Ti- 
bet, and there is no large kind as in 8 ikim, 
where the fowls are remarkably large. 

DomyAa— Ducks, not eaten by the Ti- 
betans, but greatly prised by the Chinese, for 
whose tue only they are bred near and in 
Lassa. 

Damjha ChMmoo — Goose, not eaten by the 
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Tibetans, but much liked by the Chinese. 

Oang Sir, Qung Kur, Chahoitg, mid Toong 
comprise the numerous wild fowl, 
swimmers and waders, which migrate from 
India in March and April, and return in Oc- 
tober and November ; they are all eaten, but 
not extensively. There is a sort of prejudice 
against killing them ; but as they all breed on 
the lakes and rivers of the country and are 
must numerous, the eggs are found iu great 
quanliiitis. The people who live by gathering 
and selling these eggs never rub a nest of aU 
its cuuients, but take about half the eggs; 
This forbearance arises from the general aver- 
sion to taking lile which prevails iu Tibet, 
and it has its reward, us it is supposed that 
the birds if entirely deprived of their young, 
would not again return. 

Chuugoo — a wild Dog, reddish colour. 

Kooriy — the Civet, is brought from China 
and inhabits the Chinese borders of Tibet, 
it IS mottled rather llian striped. 

Sik — Leopard. Tibet or contiguous countries. 

2'agh — Tiger do. do. 

So7hI> — Beiir. A red and a black species. 

Neko)'-rtehu — a large sheep, or goat, or ante- 
lope, found ill tlie very rugged iiiountaiiis north 
of tile Yaroo river, and in the neighbourhood 
of the salt mines or lakes. It is four feet 
high, has very large horns, sloping back, and 
four feet long, has a tail 15 inches lung, is 
i^haggy, and of various culunis, sometimes 
bluciv and red. 

No leeches, luusqiiitoes or peepsa in Ti- 
bet ; and maggots or flies are never seen there; 
There are no bees or wasps in Diiigcham or 
Tibet proper. In the valley of Chuumbi, 
a good deal of flue honey is found, which is 
exported to Tibet. 

The lakes in Tibet are full of fish ; one 
kind named chuulap,” grows to the weight 
of 8 lbs. j it is not well flavoured or deli- 
cate. Enurmuus quantities are taken by 
the hand in tlie winter season ; when the lakes 
are frozen over, a hole is made in the ice to 
which tliu fish iiumediulely rush, and are then 
pulled out by the hand. Salt is not used to 
preserve fish, they are gutted, split up, the 
tail put iu the mouth and allowed to dry in 
the open air, they keep in this way for a 
year. The principal lakes on this side the 
Yaroo are Yamdo, Yeumtso, Hamchoo, Kala, 
and Ghumotetoong near Dobta, 

The number of sbeep in Tibet is extraordi- 
nary. The flocks are immense, and a person of 
no consequence whatever will have 2,000 or 
3000 sheep. The large owners have as many as 
7iOO0. The fleece is taken once a year in May 
or Jnne. The ewes breed twice a year. The 
great lambing season is in April and May, 
the other iu October and NoTember. Many 
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of the autumn lambs die from the cold, but 
this is not considered any great loss as the 
skins are so valuable. A cloak of lamb skius 
made of fourteen skins is worth 25 Tibet 
rupees, or 10 India rupees. The rams (two or 
three for every hundred ewes) remain with the 
ewes always, but after the ewes are in young, 
the rams have a sort of breeching put on 
to prevent annoyance to the pregnant ewes. 
The males are gelded when quite young or 
up to a year old ; the prices vary from five to 
seven Tibet rupees per head, i.e., two to tliree 
India rupees. 

The Government dues on sheep farms is 10 
per cent, in kind, every three years ; this is 
in addition to a general tax of one rupee 
per door on all houses per annum. 

During the summer season, but little fresh 
meat is used. The Tibetans do nut like to 
boil it, and are nut partial to it raw unless it 
has been dried. In November there is a 
great slaughtering in the towns, and a wealthy 
man in the country will kill two hundred 
sheep at this time for his year’s consumption. 
The animal is butchered, skinned iind gutted, 
and then placed standing on its feet in a free 
current of air. It becomes in a couple of 
days quite hard, and white, and is then ready 
to eat. It is kept in this way for more than 
a year, and undergoes great vicissitudes of 
climate without spoiling. It has been seen at 
Darjeeling in the rains quite dry and hard, 
and in no way decomposed. When long 
exposed to the wind <>f Tibet it becomes so 
dry that it may be rubbed into powder be- 
tween the hands. In this state it is mixed 
with water and drank, and used in various 
other ways. The Tibetans eat animal food 
in endless forma, and a large portion of th« 
people eat nothing else. The livers of the 
sheep and other animals are similarly dried 
or frozen, and are much prized. To a person 
unused to the dried meat of Tibet, the liver is 
represented as peculiarly distasteful ; it is bit- 
ter, and nearly as hard as a stone. The fat 
is simply dried, packed in the stomachs, and 
thus sent to market or kept for home use. 
The skins furnish clothing for the working 
classes and servants. All classes in Tibet 
put on furs of some kind at the commence- 
ment of the winter. It is not reckoned re- 
putable to kill ycur own meat, and therefore 
every hamlet has its professional batcher. In 
towns it is a great trade from the enormous 
quantity of meat consumed. .Some butchers 
will have five hundred carcases dried and 
ready at their stalls. The trade of a butcher 
— Shempa — is hereditary and a despised one. 
The horns of animals are not turned to any 
useful purpose in Tibet. Small houses are 
built in the subturbs of Lhassa with horbs and 
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clay mortar. Goats are also reared in consi- 
derable flocks, but principally on account of 
their milk. The flesh of the sheep is infinite- 
ly preferred. The milk of yaks, cows, sheep 
and goats is used alike for making dried 
curds and the various preparations of milk 
used by these people. The milk of mares 
does not appear to be used at all in Eastern 
'I'ibet. Although ponies are extensively bred 
there, the number of other cattle renders it 
unnecessary. Fowls are of a small breed, and 
are reared with some difficulty. The large 
fowls of Sikim and Buutan are much prized 
there. The Tibetans do not care about 
fowl as an article of diet, and it is only since 
the period of the Chinese supremacy that 
fi)wlH, pigs, or fish have been used by them. 
Even now in the places remote from Chinese 
posts, pork and fowls are not to be had. The 
Chinese must have pork, eggs, fowls, and 
around Lhassa, Giangtcbi, Digarchi and other 
places, and their stations, these are reared for 
Chinese consumption. 

In July and August severe fevers are not 
uncommon ; cholera is nut known ; dysentery 
occurs, aud is often violent, sometimes proving 
fatal ill four days. Cough and diseases of 
the chest are not prevalent. 

Ophthalmia is very prevalent and very se- 
vere. Itinerant occulists go about the coun- 
try and are in good repute : they never per- 
I form operations, but cure by application of 
unguents and washes. Three days travelling 
ill the snow without hair-blinds is sure to 
produce ophthalmia. 

Skin diseases are by no means common, al- 
though the people are so filthy in their habits. 
The most dreaded and the most fatal of all 
diseases is the small-pox. The people fly the 
contagion, leaving their homes in the most incle- 
ment weather. Inoculation is regularly perform- 
ed antmally in the warmer seasons. Two me- 
thods are in use, one by incisions on the wrist, 
the other is effected by inhalation. A ping of 
cotton which has been impregnated with small- 
pox virus and dried, is introduced into the nose 
.and left there for two or three days, at the end 
of which time symptoms of the sinall-pox ap- 
pear. This method was introduced from 
China, where it is largely practised. Dropsy 
is rather a common disease, and is generally 
fatal in the cold season. There is very little 
rheumatism in Tibet proper ; at Bakchau in 
Choombi it prevails to a very great extent. 
There is a malady called the “ Laughing dis- 
ease” which is much dreaded ; people die of 
it. It consists of violent fits of laughing with 
excruciating pain in the fauces and throat ; 
men and women have it alike, aud it is named 
Joomtook” in the language of the country. 
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It frequentljr proves fatal in a few days, but 
is not accompanied with fever. 

In Tibet the cycle of Jupiter, yrihaspafei 
Chakra, is used. Their epoch occurs in 
1025 A. D. Mr. Csoma de Koros mentions 
that in the Tibetan sacred books, three periods 
of their compilation are expressly stated, 
first under Sakya (520 to 638 B.C.), then 
under Asoka, king of Pataliputrn, 110 years 
after the decease of Sakya ; lastly by Kanisbka, 
upwards of 400 years after Sakya. Boom, a 
Tibetan work in 12 volumes containing 
tracts of the Eloopka Section. 

All the elevated country of Central Asia, 
situated to the north of the lofty snow 
mountains which encircle India from Kashmir 
to Assam, is familiarly known to Europeans 
by the name of Thibet or Tubet, — most 
properly, Tibet. This name is also com- 
monly employed by the mohamedan nations 
to the north and west to designate the 
same country, but is not known in the language 
of the Tibetans themselves, among whom 
different portions of the country are usually 
known by different names. Tibet appears 
to be characterized by great uniformity of 
climate and productions, and perhaps also 
of physical features, but is naturally sepa- 
rable into two grand divisions. One of these, 
the waters of which collect to join the Sanpu, 
which in India becomes the Brahmaputra, is 
still scarcely known ; the other, drained prin- 
cipally by the Indus and its tributaries, has 
been repeatedly visited by European travellers. 
The line of separation between these two por- 
tions lies a little to the east of the great lakes 
Manasarawar and Bawan, from the neigh- 
bourhood of which the country must gradually 
slope in both directions towards the sea. 
Westeni Tibet, according to the popular opini- 
on on the subject of the countries to the norldi 
of the Himalaya, forms a plain bounded on the 
south by the Himalaya and on the north by 
Kuenlun ; but this, however, is so fur from 
being the case, that the greater part of the 
surface of the country is traversed in all di- 
rections by ranges of mountains in every res- 
pect similar to the Himalaya, of which in fact 
those south of the Indus are rainitioatiuns, 
while those on the north are branches of the 
snowy chain of Kuenlun. It is extreme- 
ly difficult to describe in an adequate 
manner the extreme desolation of the most 
barren parts of Tibet, where no luxuriant 
forest or bright green berbaue softens the 
nakedness of the mountains, but everywhere 
the same precipices, heaps of rocks, and bar- 
ren monotonous deserts meet the eye. Tibet 
includes the mountain valleys of the Indus 
and Yaru or Brahmaputra, together with the 
whole axis of the Himalayas, and the heads of 


many of the valleys which descend on the 
Indian side, and which are situated beyond the 
mass of snow throughout a great part of the 
chain. Beyond the Indus and Yaru are the 
southern slopes of the Kuenlun, Western Tibet 
is considerably drier than Eastern Tibet. 
The chain of the Kuenlun, where it forma 
the northern boundary of Western Tibet, is 
not less elevated than the Himalaya, and is 
covered throughout a great part of its length 
with perpetual snow. Its axis has not been 
crossed by any European traveller, but has 
been reached by Dr. Thomson, who visited the 
Karakoram pass, elevated 18,300 feet. The 
Kuenlun chain has been called the Mns-tagb, 
Karakoram, llindii-kush, and Tsungling or 
Onion Mountains, from the prevalence of a 
species of Allium. It is also called the Be- 
lur-tagh, which, according to Cunningham, is 
synonyinouH with the Balti m<>untuina, and it 
is the Bulut-Tog or Cloud Mountain of Captain 
H. Strachey, wlio confines the term to the 
east of Samarcaud and south of Khokand. 
The mean elevation of Western Tibet is 
estimated by Captain Strachey at 15,000 feet, 
but many ranges have a mean of 19 — 20,000 
feet, with peaks inninnerable 21—25,000 feet. 
Many extensive areas, Guge, Nari, Nubra, 
llupcbit, and Zanskar, are above 15,000 feet 
continuously for many miles in all directions, 
and the majority of tlie pnssesare above 17,000 
feet. The basin of the Indus at Le is 117,800 
to 12,000 feet. The climate of Western Ti- 
bet is arid ; rain and snow at moderate eleva- 
tions are scarcely known. Cultivation is 
luxuriant below 12,000 feet, and attains the 
height of 15.000 feet. Eastern Tibet is sup- 
posed to have tlie same general aspect as Wes- 
tern Tibet, as far east at least as Jigatzi or 
Teshu Liirnbii and Lliassa. That the moiiu- 
tuin system of East 'J'ibet is an enormously 
elevated monntain mass, is proved by the 
statements of many intelligent Tibetans, by the 
Chinese geogrnptiers, by the narrative of M, 
Hue, and the fact of so many of the large 
rivers of Asia flowing from several directions. 
Showers of rain are frequent about Jigatzi in 
the summer montlis. The mountain chain to 
tile north of tlie Yaru is enormously elevated 
over a belt of many miles in breadth, and many 
of the greatest rivers in Asia rise within the 
area. At Lbassa the country is open and 
stony, and without trees, except such as are 
cultivated just as in W'estem Tibet. Fur- 
ther east in the jlirectiou of China, the moun- 
tains are covered with forests, while in the 
S. E. in the valley of the Yaru, a subtropi- 
cal climate is soon reached. 

Western Tibet is a country of such general 
elevation, that, only in the province of Balti, 
villagea are to be found below a height 
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of 6,000 feet. As » whole, Tibet is very 
thinly populated, the greater portion of the in- 
habitants living at heights varying between 
9,000 and 11,000 ft Some of the chief towns 
of Tibet have been bnilt at considerable eleva- 
tions ; Leb, the capital of Ladak, and one of 
the most important commercial places of West- 
ern Tibet, lies 11,527 ft. above the level of the 
sea. Tibet, like the Himalayas, has its summer 
villages. One of them, G-artok, on the Indus, 
at a height of 15,090 ft., has a special interest 
attaching to it from the commercial impor- 
tance of the place. Every year, in August, 
a large fair is held there, and occasionally 
visited by several thousands of natives from 
almost every part of the Himalaya and Central 
Asia. The houses in Gaitok being few in 
number, the people have to encamp in the 
black or coloured cloth-tents which they bring 
with them, enlivening the usual quiet aspect 
of the place with the appearance of a second 
and larger town under canvas. This is cer- 
tainly the greatest height at which man is 
known to congregate for mercantile purposes. 
Some of the other Tibetan summer villages, 
as Norbu (15,946 ft.) and Puga (15,264 ft.), 
are built on sites, near which salt and borax, 
im])ortant export articles of Tibet, are found, 
and serve only as occasional sheltering places 
to shepherds. 

Tibet has long been famous throughout 
Asia, and even in Europe, for its numerous 
herds of sheep, and the superior quality of the 
wool which they provide ; with the rearing of 
these herds many of its inhabitants ai-e ex- 
clusively occupied. In summer, the flocks are 
driven to pasture grounds, some of which reach 
an elevation of l5,O00 to 16,349 ft., beyond 
which the Tibetan shepherds venture. 

In the Kuenlun, even the foot of its sou- 
thern (Tibetan) slopes is so elevated, that no 
villages or pasture grounds exist at all ; by com- 
bining with recent observations a variety of 
reports received, we obtain for its northern 
slopes 9,400 ft. ; as the limit of permanently 
inhabited villages (Bushia 9,310 ft.) ; summer 
villages reach about 10200 ft.; and pasture 
grounds do not occur above 13,000 ft. There 
are several routes into Tibet, one by the nor- 
thern banks of the Lohit, and through the 
Misbmi hills into Tibet, called the Mishmi 
route. Mr. Georgia Bogle, who was sent in 1775 
by (Mr. Hastings) the Governor of Bengal on 
an embMssy to the Grand Llama of Ti- 
bet, in 1774, travelled by way of Coos-Be- 
har, Tassasudon, and Paredroug, to Chan- 
manning, the then residence of the Llama, and 
nearly in the same parallel of latitude with 
Lhassa. 

Through Daijiling is the shortest mountain 
passage across the Himalaya into Tibet and 
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Central Asia, and there is no doubt that 
a large commerce in British manufactures 
could be established for these countries. Mr. 
Moorcroft gave it as his (pinion that it is at 
onr option whether Central Asia shall be sup- 
plied with goods from Bussia or England.” 
The brothers Schlagintweit corroborate that 
view. Mr. Bogle said that the trade must have 
been a very considerable one in broadcloths, 
and that the demand for it was still very groat 
in his time. Dr. Hooker, in his evidence before 
tiie Colonization Committee, said there was 
nothing the Tibetans admired more than 
the cloth of his garments, and be believed, 
if they conid obtain Dritieb woollens, they 
would gladly use them. The principal pro- 
ducts of Tibet are gold, jewels, shawl-wool 
(the same as the Cashmere shawls are made 
of), ponies, immense quantities of borax, 
and Salt. Almost all the salt consumed in 
the Himalaya is from Tibet, and it is 
brought with immense labour, upon the 
backs of men, women, children, and animals ; 
with communication easy and cheap by rail 
mads from Calcutta to Darjiling, the salt of 
the sea coast of India will entirely super- 
sede that of Tibet in the Himalaya, and the 
natives, too, much prefer it. 

The great Tibet road leads from India to 
Central Asia, runs in the gorge through which 
the Sutlej passes. All the inhabitants of 
the snow valleys trade; they reside from 
March until November in the valleys just un- 
der the ghats, where a scanty cultivation is 
carried on by their women, and whence the 
men take flour, rice, cotton, sugar, &c. into Ti- 
bet, bringing back borax, salt and wool. But 
from November to March they abandon the 
snowy ranges fur the banks of the Alaknanda 
about Kurupryag, Naudpryag, (fee., and carry 
on interchanges witli the traders at Najiba- 
bad. They use the Chour-gai or yak for trans- 
port ; it carries 150 to 200 lbs. It is pur- 
chased at fron 10 to 15 rupees. Gold, like 
all else of a yellow colour in Tibet, is sa- 
cred to the grand Llama. The gravel of the 
northern steppes of Tibet yields gold in 
grains, but the value of the crude borax of the 
Jakes surpasses, as au article of trade, that of 
the precious metal. Gold is found on the banks 
of the Basha stream, in Little Tibet Yigne has 
no doubt that the drun or marmot of Little Ti- 
bet are the “ ants as big os foxes” noticed by 
Herodotus as throwing up gold. Nagyr is 
celebrated for its gold washings. Tavernier 
tells us (p. 156) that “ toward the Tibet, which 
is the ancient Caucasus, in the territories of a 
raja beyond the kingdom of Chachemir, 
there are three mountains close one by an- 
other, one of which produces excellent gold, 
the other granats, and the third Lapis Lazuli” 
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Thokjalnng, in latitude 32**, ie the chief gold 
field of Western Tibet. It is a large desolate 
plain about 16,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and in 1868, the pundit sent by Captain 
Montgomerie saw a nugget weighing 76 tolas 
or 2 lbs. In Tibet the gold fields are said 
to extend from Kndok to Lhassa, or eleven 
degrees of longitude = 700 miles. They al> 
so extend northerly to between Aksu and Hi. 
Numerous parts of Central Russia and China 
also contain gold. Marco Polo relates that in 
Tibet, they eat raw meat and worship images, 
and have no shame respecting their wives. 
Ibi'gamin is a glacier in Eastern Tibet, in height 
22,260 feet English = 20,886 French feet. 
The Chong are a hill tribe on the side of the 
Mekong basin, but towards the sea, between 
L. 11° and 12® N. They preserve more of 
the Australo-Tamulian character than any of 
the neighbouring tribes. Their hair, instead 
of being stiff or harsh as in the Mongolian, 
Tibetan, and prevalent ultra-Indian and 
laya-Polynesian races, is comparatively soft, 
the features are much mure prominent and 
the beard is fuller. The majority of the Af- 
ghan and Tibetan plants are also natives res- 
pectively of the Ca8[)ian steppe-s and North 
Persia on the one hand, and of Siberia on the 
other. Tiiey have been described by Russian 
botanist.", and especially by Ledeboiir, Bunge, 
Turczanin(»w, C. A. Meyer, and Fischer, be- 
sides being rendered classical by the labours 
of Gmelin and Pallas. Boissier’s Diagnoses 
Plantarum Orieutalium, published in the 
‘Anuales des Sciences Naturclles,’ contain 
descriptions of many new Persian and Levan- 
tine plants, mainly from the collections of 
Kotschy and Aucfaer-EIoy, which are also 
common to Western Tibet, Afghanistan, Sind, 
and Belucbislan. 

Middle Tibet, or Ladak, in the reign of 
Aurungzebe, was invaded by the Kahnuks, ' 
and tlic ruler of the country, unable to repel 
them, applied for aid to the Mogul governor of 
Cashmere, who granted it on condition that 
Dadak became tributary to the Mogul empire. 
On the eastern froulier of Ladak lies the large 
province of Cbantan, known to the Booteas as 
Himdes or Memdes, the 'Region of Cold,’ 
oomprehending what has been called Upper 
Tibet. This country was formerly subject to 
independeut princes, but their authority gradu- 
ally merged in that of H’lassa (the name of 
the capital of Bootan), which is under the 
nominal authority of China, a Chinese gover- 
nor residiog in the city. By virtue of some 
ancient agreement, the wool of the shawl goat, 
of which this cold country is the chief resort, 
is sold exclusively to the people of Ladak : 
hence probably arose some constructive claim 
ou the part of the Sikhs. 


Moorcroft speaks highly of the cultivation 
of wheat and l^ley in Tibet, and he once saw 
a field of the latter grain in that country such 
os he had never before beheld, and which- be 
says an English fanner would have ridden 
many miles to have looked at 

The Tibetan postfixes po, mo, &o. are 
found in Serpa (be, ba, me, mo,) Lepcha ; (bo, 
mo,) ; Kiranti (ba, ma, va, vo,) ; Sunwar (Pba), 
but they are rare, save in Serpa, with sub- 
Riuiitives. As qualitive affixes they occur in 
Serpa (generally contracted to m,) Limbu 
(ba, pa, va, ma, eupbonically In, ra,) : Kiranti, 
Murmi (Im, pa) ; Gnning (ba, va, bo.) The 
Tibetan ka, ga, occurs in Newar ( ku, ko, go, 
gu) ; Magar and Sunwar have cho (generally so 
in Sunwar). To numerals Kiranti suffixes ya 
and Limbu sh. Verbal postfixes occur in all 
the vocabularies le, re, ne, e Limbu ; ra, na, a 
(apparently) Kiranti; ni, na Magar &c. Mr. 
Hodgson says the Murmi, Gurnng, Magar and 
Sunwar in speaking always add a terminal of 
to the imperative. 

Tlie Tibetan pony, though born and bred 
10,000 tu 14,000 feet above the sea, is one of 
the must active and useful animals in the 
plains of Rengal, powerful and hardy, and 
when well trained early, docile, altiiuugh by 
nature vicious and obstinate.— /ioolicr, Yol. /. 
j). 118, top. 131. Travels, i¥oo»‘cro/t’s.269,280» 
Cuuvinffham's History of the Sikhs, p, 2. 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, No. IV, 
and V. April and May 1853, p. 193-194. 
IIumholdAsie Centrale. vol.i.p. 14. Dr. Thom- 
son's Travels in Western Himalaya and Tibet, 
p. 457,376,390. Latham's Ethnology. Journey 
to Peking, vnl. II, p. 3 1 2. Mason. Campbell, p. 
48. Totnkowski. Hooker and Thomson's Flo/ra 
Ivdica. A. Cunningham in Journ, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, No. CCX VI II, No. 3 of 
1855. Prirt. Indian Antiq. page 40. RenneWs 
Memoir, p. 301. See Balti, Byltse ; Dard 
Kailas : Gangri Range ; Kara-koram ; Ladak. 

TIBF.TO-BURMAN TRIBES. See India. 

TIBETO-CHINESE. See India. 

TIBETO-INDIAN. See India. 

TIBETO-INDONKSIAN REGION, See 
India. 

TICA, a commentary, most of the Sid- 
dhantas which have been written by modern 
bindu authors, aucb as the Arya, Parasara, 
and other treatises known by that designa- 
tion, as well as the ticas of Bhascara Acharya, 
Varaba Mihira, aud others, msy be consider- 
ed as commentaries on the four principal 
Siddhantas of the hindoo religion. 

TICAL, a Obinese weight, also money of 
account ; as a weight about 4^ oz. or the 16th 
of the catty, as a money reckoned at the tiiird 
of a pound sterling. It is also called a ly« 
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ang } BBoiher name in Bunnah for the kyat, 
a weight which consists of 252 gruds. In 
Siam the tical coin and weight is 236 troy 
gnun8,and its value in England is about 2s. 6d. 
sterling. — Simmond't Diet. 

TICHODROMUS MURURIA, or Wall 
Creeper of S. Europe, is very common in the 
Himalaya, Afghanistan, &c. It occurs in 
rocky situations, and on the scarped sides 
of mountain roads, and it is often observed 
in the N. W. Himalaya. At a distance it 
looks like a very large grey and scarlet but- 
terfly, as with expanded wings it noiselessly 
creeps over the rock, poking its long awl-shap- 
ed bill into every little nook and crevice. 
— Adams, 

TICKEL, CoLONEi., 31st B. N. I , wrote on 
the Birds of Borabhun and Dbalbun in Jil. 
As. Trans. 1833, vol, II. 569, and contributed 
largely to the stock of knowledge regarding 
the ornithology of Central India and Bunnah. 

TIC-POLONGA. A name given in Ceylon 
to a poisonous snake about 3 or 4 feet loiii!. 

TIDES. The usual vertical rise and fall 
of the tides along the peninsula of India is 
small. In the straits of Malacca it is from 
twelve to fourteen feet, while in other parts of 
the world, iu the same latitude, there is scarcely 
any variation. The tides at iSingapore corre- 
spond in this respect with those in the Straits. 
The vertical rise and fall of the tide upon the 
coast of Cochin-China varies from six to four- 
teen feet, and the periods and duration of the 
ebb and flood are by no means regular. In 
latitude 12^, on the same shore, there is but 
one tide in the course of twenty-four hours. 
It has been said that the tides in the tropics 
rise and fall very little. Although it is grant- 
ed that iu high latitudes the perpendicular 
flow and ebb is generally greater than in low, 
still there are many examples of considerable 
tides in the latter. At the bead of the Gulf of 
Cambay, in latitude 22°, Horsburg states that 
the perpendicular depth of the rise and fall of 
the tides is from thirty-six feet at the full and 
change of the moon. So, aho, according to 
the same authority, in Surat road, it is from 
twenty to twenty-one feet, and from fifteen to 
seventeen in Bombay harbour ; again, in the 
Gulf of Martaban, which is far within the tro- 
pics, the rise and fall of the tide, at the full 
and change of the moon, is twenty-three and 
twenty-four feet, and of Rangoon bar about 
twenty or twenty-one feet. In Gasper straits, 
within 2^° of the equator, there is occasion, 
ally, from local causes, a rise and fall of six- 
teen or seventeen feet on the spring tide, but 
Hiis is rare in other places so near the equator. 
These instances, all mentioned by Horsburg, 
show that very considerable tides occur within 
the tropics. 


The rai^e of the tides, however, greatly 
varies, from 1|^ feet in the open ocean at the 
Mauritius to 20 feet at Rangoon, 21 feet at 
Mergui and Martaban, and 30 feet at Surat. 



L. N. 

L. E. 

Rise ft. 

Balasore 

2r28' 

87* 0' 

10 

Baukest 

17 57 

73 1 

12 

Baseiti 

19 18 

72 49 

17 

Bombay 

18 54 

72 48 

12 

Beyt 

22 28^ 

69 9 

14 

Chittagong 

22 20 

91 48 

15 

Daman Bay 

20 22 

72 49 

17 

Keshm lalaud .. 

26 57 

56 17 

12 

Makemba 

15 42S 

45 58 

17 

Martaban 

16 32N 

97 35 

21 

Malinda 

3 13S 

40 11 

11 

Kajapui* 

18 16N 

73 

12 

IkHiigoon 

16 47 

96 10 

20 

Surat 

21 12 

72 47 

30 

Tavoy Island ... 

13 6 

98 14 

17 

Versava 

19 7 

72 46 1 

16 

Zanzibar ...j 

6 9S 

39 14 1 

10 


American Expedilion to Japan, pages 148 
and 15C. Horsburg. See Bore. 

TIDtl ARA. Hjku. Euphorbia antiqnorum. 

TIDOllE, on the west coast of Gilolo, is 
about six miles long. A mountain on the N. 
E. end of the island, is in lat. 0° 40' N., long. 
127° 22^' E. Tidore is over 4000 feet high. 
Tidore, like Ternate, from which it is two or 
three leagues distant, is formed iu its south- 
ern part of lofty liills. The soil is of great 
fecundity, and plentifully watered by streams 
from the peaks. The people appreciate these 
blessings, and labour more earnestly on the 
land than those of the sister isle, distinguish- 
ing themselves by an aptitude for agricultural 
occupation. Near is Batchian, the largest of 
the cha[)let of isles surrounding Gilolo, 
fertile as Tidor, but neglected and rotting iu 
its wealth and beauty, under the bands of a 
population universally indolent. The soil is 
volcanic, and below the active crater springs 
of sulphureous water break from the ground 
in the most picturesque situations. Among 
the people here, as in Amboyna, the 
Christian converts are the most inert and 
servile. The situation and aspect of the 
island are beautiful, its fertility is abundant, 
its climate leaves little to desire, yet is all 
but a waste, with a scant and scattered popu- 
lation immersed in poverty. Monkeys are to 
be found nowhere else in the Moluccan 
archipelago. The Molucca sea is sprinkled 
with smaller islands interesting and curious 
in themselves, but too little important, and 
too numerous, to be separately noUced. 
Among them may be enumerated Tawali, 
Mandola, Lutta, Hanika, Sapama, Ghissa, 
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the Keffing Wee, Amblow, Manifra, KUang, 
Bono, Harekoe, Hominoa, Noesa Laut, Hila, 
KUwari, Binoa, NeUny, Manipa, Manok, 
Myo, Teaory, SJerua, Motir, BalJy, Tomogoy, 
Selang, Gag, and Battang Pally, There is 
considerable variety in their aspect, form, 
and size. Some, like Battany Pally, are not 
half a mile romid, tlioogh bearing a grove of 
trees. Others, considerably larger, are of 
moderate elevation, and wooded over their 
whole extent. Fulo Gag, unlike most of its 
companions, presents an English appearance, 
being luxuriantly fertile, but with the excep- 
tion of a few tall timber clumps, entirely 
bare of trees. Many are wholly uninhabited. 
The greater and the lesser Keffing, however, 
now little known islets S. £. of Ceram, 
are well peopled by mahomedan Malays, 
and sprinkled with houses of traders engaged 
in traffic with the Nassau, the Ki, and the 
Tenimber isles, where they sell the produce 
of their fishery, tortoise, and trepang. The 
isles are low, but remarkably picturesque. — 
St. John’t Indian Archipelago^ Vol. /. p. 140. 
Forretffe Voyage to New Guinea, 37, 39, 545. 
Temminek, Fomssions Neerlandaisee, Vol. III. 
p. 151, 154. Uogendorp, Coup d ceil sur 
Java. Kolff, Voyage of the Dourga. See India. 

TIELLA, in Malaysia and Tamil, a tree 
which is not much knowti in Ceylon. It grows 
from eight to twelve inches in diameter. It 
is used by the natives in the frames of country 
boats ; and, from its strength and durability 
is found to answer the purpose well. — Edye, 
Ceylon. 

TIEN CHING— ? See Dyes. 

TIEN-DZA. Chinese, a title of the emperor 
of China. The emperor has in his palace a bell for 
the use of the oppressed who claim his protec- 
tion, butitis nowasmuch off duty as the cymbal 
ordrum of the mandarins. Theideaof thefamily 
is the grand principle that serves as the basis 
of society in Chino. Filial piety, the con- 
stant subject of dissertation to moralists and 
philosophers, and continually recommended 
in the proclamations of emperors and the 
speeches of mandarins, has become in the 
views of the Chinese the fundamental root 
of all other virtues. All means are made use 
of to exalt this sentiment, so as to make of 
it an absolute passion ; it assumes all forms, 
mingles in all actions, and serves as the mo- 
ral pivot of public life. Every crime, every 
attempt against the authority, property, or life 
of individuals, is treated as filial disobedience, 
whilst, on the other hand, all acts of virtue, 
devotion, compassion towards the unfortunate, 
commercial probity, or even valour in battle, 
are referred to filial piety ; to be a good or a 
bad citizen, is to be a good or bad son. The 
emperor is the personification of this grand 


principle, which dominates and penetrates 
more or 'less deeply all the strata of society 
in this immense agglomeration of four hundred 
millions of individuals, and in the Chinese lan- 
guage he is called Hoang-te, August Sovereign, 
or Hoang-chou, August Elevation ; but his 
name par excellence is Tien.dza, Son of Hea- 
ven. — SirFt China and the Chinese, Vol. /., p. 
423. Hue. Chinese Emoire, Vol. I. p. 358. 

TIEN PAK OK TIEN PE HIEN, is the 
principal place, on the south coast of China, 
where salt is produced, and several hundred 
junks are annually employed in transporting it 
to Canton. 

TIEN TSING i See Dyes. 

TIE TUIE. Bdku. Ficus carica, Linn. 
The fig. 

TIFTEK pERs. Turk. Goat’s hair. 

TIG A MUSHADI. Tel. ? Cocculus acumi- 
natus, DC. 

TIGE. Tel. A creeper. 

TIGE BACHCHALl. Tel. Basella cordi- 
folia, Lam. B. alV)a, Linn. 

TIGE CHIRRI. Tel. Chirri is Amaran- 
tus tige, a climber. The Sanscrit syu. Mari- 
shah is said to be Am. oleraceus. 

TIGE GADDI. Teu A creeping species 
of grass. 

TIGE GARIEA. Tel. A creeping or 
bent grass called Agrostis stolonifera. Gari- 
ka is Oynodon dactylon. 

TIGE GUMMUDU. Tel., or China man- 
dula man. Vitis Linnsei, Wall Cissus vi- 
tiginea, R, i. 406. 

TIGE JEMUDU, also Somalataand Fulla 
tige, Tel. Sarcostemma aciduin. S. brevis- 
tigma, W. S. viminale, R. Br. Asclepias 
acida, R. ii. 31. 

ITGli) JILUGA. Tel. ^sebynomene In- 
dies, L. Hedysarum ualitali, P. iii. 365. 

TIGE MUSHIDI. Tel. or Tige mushini, 
or Kappa tige. Tiliacorii acuminata, Mlers. 

TIGE POKA, or Nela-poka Tel. Sansc. 
Calamus, Sp Yojanam, also Yojanavalli, the 
latter word answering to tige a climber, is said 
to be Rubia. 

TIGERS occur throughout India,in the Ma- 
lay peninsula, Chinese Tartary, Eastern Rus- 
sia, but unknown in China. The tiger uses 
its fore paw in self-defence and in fighting, 
but it seems to use its teeth in catching its 
prey, grasping the neck. After killing it 
fre.quently lets its prey remain till nightfall, 
when it returns to feed upon it. The abori- 
gines of Central India reverence in a mild in- 
offensive way, the sun, the moon, the tiger and 
the bhnt or household spirits. They use tiger’s 
daws as charms, heap up cairns, and tie bits of 
rags to trees, but in these last they resemble 
the hindu and bnddbist. It ranges on the 
mountains of India up to 6000 and 7000 
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feet. In hot weather, the tiger harbours near 
rivers, in thickets of long grass, brushwood, 
or amongst the tamarisk bushes of river is- 
lets. The tigers of Lower Bengal and Cen- 
tral India are particularly savage and fero- 
cious. The average size of a full grown 
male tiger is from 9 to feet, but occasion- 
ally in India a tiger is killed measuring ten 
feet in length. They catch the wild bog, the 
sambar, and the spotted deer, but they often 
prey on cattle and seize the villagers. It is 
naturally a cowardly animal, and always 
retreats from opposition unless wounded or 
provoked. A herd of cattle will attack a 
tiger and compel it to relinquish its prey. 
On one occasion, a herd of bufTaloes rushed 
on a tiger that had seized their herd-boy, and 
compelled it to drop him. The wild boar 
sometimes kills a tiger ; they eat frogs, the 
porcupine, animals that have died of disease, 
and also their own kind. They are partial to 
particular localities and to old ruins, old tem- 
ples, and three or four may be seen lying to- 
gether on the tops of the walls. An old 
tiger will kill a cow about once a week, 
remaining near the carcase fur two or three 
days, and sometimes longer, gnawing the 
bones before returning to its retreat. A 
tigress has from two to four cubs at a 
birth, which remain with her till they be i 
able to kill for themselves. Tigers that have 
killed a man, generally continue to take that 
food. In the Mundlah district east from 
Jubbulpore, in 1856, and previous years, on 
an average between tv/o or three hundred 
villagers were killed annually, and Mr. Jardine 
found several villages of the Bastar country 
deserted owing to the ravages of tigers. The 
clavicle of the tiger lies loosely imbedded 
among the muscles near theshoulder joint, and 
is considered of great virtue by the natives 
of India. The whiskers are supposed to 
constitute a deadly poison, and are carefully 
burned off the instant the animal is killed : 
but in some parts of the South of India, they 
are supposed to endow their possessor with 
unlimited power over the opposite sex ; the 
claws are mounted in silver and set as 
bracelets. In Cochin China many of then; 
obtain their livelihood by tiger-catching, 
the skill of this animal being valuable. 
They use a novel mode of ensnaring these 
savage beasts. Two Malays generally go 
in company, and travel over many parts 
of the country. Those who follow this i 
business regularly have chops, or permits, 
from the Quong of Saigon, allowing them to 
build a hut for their use in any place they 
think fit. The hut is built on the top of four 
bamboos, from fifteen to twenty feet high ; 
and, as the tiger cannot climb these, the two 
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men can remain in it, and watch their snares 
in safety. The snare consists of large leaves, 
or sometimes pieces of paper about six inches 
square, covered on one side with a substance 
of the same nature as bird- lime, and contain- 
ing a poison, the smallest particle of which, 
getting into the animal’s eyes, causes instant 
and total blindness. They are laid about thick- 
ly, with the bird-limed side upwards, in the 
track of a tiger ; and as surely as the animal 
puts his paw ou one of the treacherous leaves, 
he becomes a victim ; for, finding it stick to 
bis foot, he shakes it, by which means other 
leaves adhere to it ; he then probably rubs 
his puw over his head, in the attempt to rid 
himself of these leafy encumbrances, bat they 
stick to his head and face ; he then perhaps 
rolls himself on the ground, when he becomes 
fairly covered ; and, while scratching and rub- 
bing himself to get free, some of the poisonous 
bird-lime gets into his eyes and blinds him. 
He growls and roars in agony, and this is the 
signal for his captors to come and despatch 
him. The Malays then skin the animal, and 
take away parts of his body that may be valu- 
able. They leave the carcase, well strewn 
with more leaves, as a bait for other tigers ; 
they also ensnare other animals and birds 
in the same manner. Captain F. Nelson, of 
Siddapore and Peddacheroo, recommends poi- 
soning tigers. Buffaloes or bullocks should 
be picketed in the must likely cross-paths in 
the jungle. As soon as one is killed and 
any part eaten, a tea-spoonful of strychnine 
should be inserted under the flap of the skin 
next the part eaten. The skin should be 
raised with a bamboo knife like a paper-cutter. 
No human band should touch the carcase, 
and one person only should approach to insert 
the poison : a watcher in a tree would keep 
the vultures off till sunset, when he should quit 
the place . — Adventures in Cochin China, 
Amoy, China, by Edward Brown. Jerdon. 

TiGEKBANAGA. Tjsl. Pongamia uligi- 
nosa, D. C. Galedupa uliginosa, Roxb. 

TIGER BlilETLES occur amongst the 
Culeoptera of Hong Kong. 

TIGER LILY. Pardanthus Chinensis. 

TIGER FLOWER. Tigridia conchifiora. 
TIGER’S FOOT IPOMiEA. Ipomaa pea- 
tigridis. 

TIGER’S MILK TREE. Excoecaria camet- 
tia, Spreng. 

TIGE VEMPALI. Tel. Tephrosia, Sp. 
TIGE VISESHAH. Tkl. A climber. 

TIGLIA. Lat. Croton tiglium. Tiglii ole- 
um. Lat. Croton oil, Nepala oil. 

TIGLIUM KLOTCHIARUM. Rhmdb. 
Croton tiglium. 

TIGE MODUGA* Tal. Butea auperba, 

Roxb, 
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TI60-GIN. A silver coin of Japan of 40 
nias, worth about 13 shillings 
DieU 

TIQRANES, of Armenia. See Greeks of 
Asia. 

TIGRE. See Semitic rnces 

TIQRIDIA CONOHIFLORA. The beau- 
tiful Tijser flowers, are grown like other li- 
lies, the flowers open in the inuruing, and are 
of short duration: a second blossom appears 
on the same stem about the third day after 
the first has withered . — RiddelL 

TIGRIS, near Baghdad, is in lat.33°and 50U 
feet above the level of the sea, SOU feet across, 
and from 6 to 25 in depth. It is in flood 
from the rains in December, after which it 
falls until February, when it has n eecoiid rise, 
of much greater magnitude than the first, in 
March and April, and it de.scend3 again till 
October. The Tigris has two principal sources 
in Central Armenia, both of which spring 
from the southern slope of the Anti Taurus, 
near those of the Araxes and Euphrates, and 
nut very distant from that of the Ual.vs. It 
was called Dijlah b}’ the Chaldeans, and the 
designation applied to it in the Scriptures is 
Hiddekel, a name which it bears at the present 
day among a large portion of the people living 
near its banks. The western branch rises at 
aspot which is about twenty miles westward of 
Afghani Maden, and near ten southward of the 
centre of the Ghuiljik lake : its course is north- 
eastward along the deep valley at the foot of 
the elevated ground of Kizan (4,568 feet ab(»ve 
the BUmk Sea), and, after having continued in 
the same direction towards the heart of Kur- 
distan, when a little more than twenty-five miles 
from the spring, it makes a sweep so as to take 
the direction of Arghani Madeii, or nearly 
south. Diyar Bekr on the Tigris in its pros- 
perity contained forty thousand houses, with 
mimerous cotton -looiiis constantly at work ; 
and it enjoyed an active trade in gall nuts, not 
only with Kurdistan, but also with India, on 
one side, through Baghdad, and with Europe, 
through Aleppo, on the other : but at present 
there are scarcely 8,000 houses, 1,500 Arme- 
nians and 6,300 Turks, and its commerce is 
almost annihilated. Below Diyar Bekr the 
Tigris contains several islands. Its banks are 
thinly peopled, and the country about them is 
only partially cultivated ; but the pasture 
grounds are rich and well suited for the visits 
of the nomadic tribes which come occasionally 
to the river from the neighbouring countries. 
The windings of the Diyar Bekr river thus far 
have a length of rather more than 150 miles, 
whilst those of the tributary by Myafarekin 
are less thou 100 miles. The Lesser Zab, or 
Altun Su, is augmented by a considerable 
stream coming from Koh-i-Saujak, a town of 
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1,000 houses, and distant about 40 miles 
north, 35 miles east : from thenoe it becomes 
navigable by rafts. At their junction, the 
Tigris is about 500 j'ards broad, and a little 
below there is a kind of cataract, called Ke- 
lah, where the descent is so rapid that the 
river appears as it were to run down hills. 
Tills place is much dreaded by the people 
when descending in boats ; but it does not 
seem in reality to offer any serious impedi- 
ment to the rafts so frequently passing be- 
tween Mosul and Baghdad. The Euphrates 
steamer not only passed over this dififionlty, 
glider Lieutenant Lynch, but also proceeded 
as high up as the bund opposite the ruins of 
Nimrud. After the Tigris has succeeded in 
forcing its way through the Hamrin Hills, at 
a spot called El-Fattha, on the left bank, 
there is an abundant supply of sulphur ; and, 
directly opposite, naphtha rises in great 
quantities from the bed of the river. The 
Tigris may be considered as having an ave- 
rage width of 200 yards from Mosnl to Bag- 
dad, with a current in the high season of 
about four miles and a quarter per hour. The 
country is highly cultivated from Mosul to 
Nimrud on both sides of the river ; but from 
the latter place to Tekrit, all cultivation near- 
ly ceases ; and it is bnt partially found in the 
tract along tiie river between Tekrit and Bag- 
dad. The Tigris is navigable for rafts at cer- 
tain seasons from the bridge of Dyar Bekr to 
Mosul, a distance of about 296 miles. Below 
the latter place it is more or less so through- 
out the year, and the descent to Bagdad is 
performed with such ease and speed that the 
river is known l>y the expressive name of the 
cheap camel iar. Large rafts supported by 
200 or even 300 inflated skins are much in 
use for the transport of goods, and, when the 
merchants are on board, a small room is raised 
on the raft in order to give shelter from the 
sun and rain. During the flood season the 
voyage is performed in three or four days, 
whereas at another time it requires about fif- 
teen days. The Euphrates steamer, under 
Lieutenant Lynch, went as high as the 
bund of Nimrud in 1838, and this officer 
made a map of the river, from Bagdad 
to Mosul, by trigonometrical operations be- 
tween points which were determined by 
astronomical observations. The raft con- 
structed to carry the Right Honorable John 
Sullivan from Mosul to Bagdad in 1781, was 
supported by 200 skins, and had on it a small 
cabin. Below the Tak-i-Kesra or arch of 
Cbosroes, and which marks the site of the 
ancient Ctesiphon, and a little lower down the 
remains of the ancient Seleucia, the continu- 
ations of the Tigris bear the well-known ap- 
uellatioa of Shatt-ul- Dijlah aa £nr as Kut-ul- 
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nmMraliy a «mall town on the left bank nearly 
midway between Bagdad and Kaniah, being 
about 178 miles by water from the former 
city, and 97^ miles directly S. S. E. from the 
latter. Lower down, after passing for about 
forty miles through marshes and coming near 
the tomb of Ezra, the river resumes its former 
size and character, as it winds in the general 
sonthem direction to Kiirnah, which place is 
232 miles from Kut-ul-amarah by the wind- 
ings, and 144^ in direct distance. The whole 
course thus briefly described may be estimat- 
ed at 1146 miles, which is little more than 
lialf the length of the sister stream, tlie 
Euphrates, from the sources of the latter to 
their junction at Kurnah, but it discharges 
more water, owing to the numerous tributaries 
which it receives on its eastern side, among 
wliich may be particularly noticed the two 
Zab rivers, and the river Diyalah. There are, 
however, only two feeders of any moment on 
the western side throughout the long distance 
from Diyar Hekr to Kurnah. A considerable 
increase of the river Tigris takes place during 
the rains of November ; subsequently it de- 
creases, and swells irregularly at intervals, 
till the different feeders are hound up by the 
frost and snow of January in the Kurdistan 
mountains. This serious ciieok retards for a 
time the swelling of the river, therefore its 
permanent rise, like that of the Euphrates, 
does not usually begin till the middle of 
Marcli. There is an active commerce along 
the Tigris, between Basrah and Bagdad, by 
means of the large country boats, which go 
in fleets, and above the latter city it takes 
place chiefly by means of rafts from Mosul. 
The regions through which the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers run, and the countries inter- 
vening liave, since remote age«, been occupied 
by races who have taken a prominent place in 
history. Aram-Nahrain is the iSyria between 
the rivers of Qen. xxiv. 10 and Dent, 
xxiii. 4. The greater part of what was call- 
ed Mesopotamia, in latter times, constituted 
the territory of ancient Babel, and was the 
Aram-Nalirain of scripture. The same terri- 
tory in Gen. xxviii. 2, is called Padan- 
Aram, or Champagne Syria, both of whicli 
designations agree with the description of tii« 
country given by Strabo. He says that the 
Tigris washes the eastern side of Mesopota- 
mia, and the river Euphrates its southern 
and western ; whilst the Taurus separates 
it from Armenia on the north. Pliny is 
still more distinct ; be says that Mesopo- 
tamia has the Tigris to the east, the Euphra- 
tes west, the Persian Gulf south, and the 
Taurus north, with a length of 800 miles and 
a breadth of 360 miles, the city of Charax 
being at the extremity of the Gulf. {Lib. vi, c. 


xxvii). Mesopotamia extends above 10° in 
longitude from Balls, in 3!^’’ 7' lU* east longt- 
tnde, to the estuary of the old Karan, in 48*^ 
45' 16", and 7° 31' 6’ in latitude from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, in 30° to Sameisat, 
in 37*' 31' 5* north latitude ; its greatest width 
being about 170 miles from Jaber Castle to 
Hnan Keifa, on the Tigris, and its extreme 
length nearly 735 miles. The irregular trian- 
gle thus formed has a superficies of nearly 
76,117 square miles, including the shores of 
the Gulf from the Pallacopas to the old Karan. 
The principal towns of Mesopotamia are Oiyar- 
Bekr, Husn Keifa, Jezireh, Mosul, Tekrit, Sam- 
mara and Kut-ul-amarah along the Tigris; 
and along the Euphrates, Erziitgan, Kemakh, 
Egin, Kebban Maden,Malatiynb,Ilum, Kal’ab, 
Hir, Rakkah, Deir, Kawd, Anah, Hadisah 
El Uzz, Jibbah, Diwaniyah, Lamlun, Sheikh. 
ul-Shiiyukh, and Kurnah ; in addition to Su. 
verek, O’fah, Uaran, Sjroug, Ras-el-ain, 
Mardin, Nisibis, Sinjar, El Hadlir, Kerbelah, 
Mesjid AH, Samawali, Zobeid, and many other 
villages, both in the mount'iins and along 
the streams, between the two great rivers. 
Grane, or Quade, Mohaminarah, and Basrah 
are the ports ; and the last, being the princi- 
pal, is next in importance to Bagdad, the 
capital. The races that have ruled here from 
the roost remote times have been many, and 
remnants are still to be traced of former do- 
minant peoples in the varied languages still 
spoken. The inhabitants of the region at 
present coniiistof Arabs, Osmanli Turks, Kurds, 
Turkomans, Syrians, Jews and Christians. 
Arabic is the general language ; Turkish, Kiir- 
dish, Clialdee, Syriac, and Syro-Chaldean dia- 
lects being the exceptions. The Sunni ma- 
bomedau religion is prevalent; but, in Up- 
per Mesopotamia, there are many Christians 
of tlie creed of Nestoriua, some of whom have 
become Roruan Catholics, and Jacobite as well 
as Roman Catholic Syrians. Professor Raw- 
linson believes that Chaldea was a. part of 
the great Mesopotamian plain bordoring the 
Persian Gulf on the south e ith Arabia on its 
west, and the limit between lower and upper 
Mesopotamia on the north. Clialdea seems 
to have been divided into a northern por- 
tion from Hit to Babylon, and a southern 
portion from Niffer to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf in each of these there seems to have 
been a tetiarchy, viz., Babel, Erecb, Accad 
andCalneh, in the land of Shinar (Gen. x. 10), 
and Hur or Huruk, Nipur anJ Larsa or 
Larancba, which seem to be the scriptural 
Ur of Clinidees, Erech, Caliieh and 
Ellasar, the northern tetrarcliy was Babel 
or Babylon, Borsippa, Cutha and Sippara, 
the last the Sepharvaim of Scripture. A 
Semitic or Aramaic race is usually suppoBod 
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to have early oocnpied the great allavial plain 
at the month of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
They called thenoselves Aram, and the Greek 
called them Assyrians or Syrians, and Nie- 
buhr regards the early inhabitants of lower 
Mesopotamia as pore Aramaeans closely akin 
to the Assyrians, from whom indeed he regards 
them as separated only politically, and this 
view is taken by Bunsen and Muller : but 
Professor Rawlinson (i. 54) regards as correct 
the scriptural statement that they were 
Hamites, Cushite or Ethiopian. The hrst 
Babylonish dynasty began B.C. 3784, by 
a powerful Chaldee kingdom in south- 
ern Babylonia, and the historical city of 
Babylon is supposed to have been built 
B. C. 3250. The Chaldean dynasty lasted 
for 1550 years to B. C. 2234, when Babylon 
was taken- by Zoroaster, h Mede, who then 
founded there the second Babylonian dynasty. 
The Median dominion ended B. C. 201 1 , after 
a rule of 224 years. The Chaldees were on 
several occasions the dominant race. The 
term Chaldsea is derived by Pococke from 
Kula, a tribe, and deva, a god or brahmin. 
Chaldseaus were undoubtedly the first people 
who dwelt in cities and formed a nation in tiie 
south of Persia. They settled in Mesopotamia, 
but it is supposed that they originally came 
from near Ararat, and that they had spread 
north towards the Caucasian range, where 
they engaged in astronomical pursuits- The 
ancient Babylonia is the modern Iraq-i-Ajam. 
The temple of Belus, the sun-god of the 
Babylonians, in tlie City of Babylon, 
Was built about B.C. 3,500 or B.C. 3,250 
ill the era of the largest pyramid, but five 
centuries before the pyramids generally. This 
temple was built many thousand years after, 
and was quite distinct from, the watch tower 
mentioned in Genesis. The temple of Belus 
was in the centre of the city of Babylon, and 
was the vastest monument in Babylon and 
the world, and seems to have been erected 
328 years before the birth of Abraham. It 
was a temple, but also meant as the watch 
tower of Babylon. The Chaldee was an Ara- 
maic dialect, differing but slightly from the 
proper Syriac : Ezra iv. 8, to vi. 8, and vii. 
12-2G ; Daniel ii. 4, to vii. 28 ; and Jeremiah 
X. 10, are written in the so-called Chaldee. 
There is also a Chaldee gloss in Genesis 
xxiv. 47> The Babylonian language in 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar is very close 
to Hebrew. The Chaldee language may have 
been that of Terah, but the possibility of the 
languag e of Abraham remaining in its ori- 
^nal state daring the 21 C years that he and 
his family resided in Canaan ; and the 430 
years that the Hebrews abode in Egypt ; and 
the 400 years from the Exodus to David, is 
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supposed by Rawlinson to be untenable ; 
nevertheless, in S. Asia, where races become 
secluded and keep themselves segregated, 
such does often occur. The jungle on the 
banks of the Tigris is composed of arbor vitsa 
and liquorice plant, which is tall and very 
luxuriant, being in some places about the 
height of a man. 

The month of the united Tigris and Euphra- 
tes is called Bar. From the southern slope 
of the Anti- Taurus range, there springs the 
two sources of the Tigris, in central Armenia, 
both near those of the Araxes and Euphrates, 
and not very diataiit from that of the Halys. 
— RttwUtmn. Bunsen, Vol. IV, pp. 479, 491 
A 654. Rich's Residence in Koordistan, VoU 
II. p. Colonel Chesney's Euphrates and 

Tigris. See Iran, Kasr, Kush, Kellek, Eerkha, 
Koorna, Khalis, Leedes, Mesopotamia, Mosul* 

'IT HAL Hind. The third part. 

TII ? See Dracsena. 

TTK. Hind. Andrachue telepbioides. 

TIKA. Hind. Around piece of clay, paint, or 
tissue on the forehead of a hludu. The appli- 
cation of the Tika is the right of sovereigns, 
and Rajput chiefs claim it as the rite of in- 
vestiture ; but amongst hindus generally, it 
means tbe circular mark made with coloured 
earths or unguents upon the forehead. See 
Blnikta Mala, Maths. Tilak. 

TIKAL. A coin in use in Burmah, the 
name of which Major Phayre believes to be 
derived from Ta-kyat, one kyat. The Tikal 
or kyat in Burmese weights is equal to 14 to- 
las, or loo tikals are equal to 140 tolas. See 
Ticul. 

TIKAL. Hind. Garciuia pedunculata, 
Roxb. 

TIKAR. Jav. a straw mat, 

TIKARI. See Kelat. 

TIKA TIVVA. Tjcl. Entada pusrotha, DC. 

TIK-BOOMA. Beng. Aplotaxis eircioides. 

TiK-CHAMA, Beng. Microrbynebus as- 
plenifolia. 

TIKEE-OFRA. Beng. Lochenuia corchori- 
fulia. 

TIKHTA-RAJ. Beng. Amoora rohituka. 

TIKHUR. Hind. Curcuma leucorrhiza, 
C. angustifulia. Arrowroot. 

TIKI A KACHUR. Hind. Hedychium 
spicatum. 

TIKIARU, Hind. The flat or Chinese peach, 
tbe best kind on tbe plains. 

TIKKARI, also Tikkarika. See Inscriptions. 

TIKOR. Beng. Curcuma angustifoiia, 
C. leucorrhiza, C. rubescens. 

TIKRI. Hind, or Tliikri, Boerhavu pro- 
cumbens. Tikri-ki-baji, Tikn-ki-jar, Dpk* 
Greens and root of B. diandria, also of B. 
tuberosa. 
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TIKOOB, also Tikul. Hind. Garcinia 
pedunculata. 

TIKOOS 1 See Penang. Lawyer. 

TIKSHNA MULA. Sans. Alpinia ga- 
langH, Sm, 

TIKTA-RAJ. Benq. Anroora rohituko, 
W. and A- 

TIK TIGMA. Hind. Convolvulus arven- 
sis. 

TIKTO SHAK. Beno. Crataeva Roxbur- 
ghii, A. £r. IP. 

TIKUL. See Tical- Tikal. 

TIKUR. Hind. Garcinia pedunculata, 
Eoxb. 

TIKUR. Beno. Hind. Curcuma leucor- 
rhiza, Roxb., also C. ungustifolin, Hoxb. 

TIKURA. Beno. Hind. Ipomcea turpe- 
tbum. 

TIL. Beno. Seaamum Indicum. Linn., 
Qiiigelly. Til-ka-tcl, Giugelly oil. Black til, 
Yerbesiaa sativa. 

TILA. Sans. Sesamum orientale. See Ar- 
gha, Sati. 

TILA is the word commonly applied in 
Eastern Bengal to low and often isolated bills 
starting up from the plain. At the town of 
Silhet there are several such, on which the 
houses of the European officials are built. — 
Yule Catliap, 11. p. 516. See Thur. 

TILA1*BAJ. Beno. Spilornis cheela. Baud- 

TILAK, the sectarian mark on the fore- 
head of a hindu, but most of the non-Aryan 
races also use it. See Tika. Tilak. Tilaka. 

TILAK (JHANDRA, a tribe of Bais Raj- 
puts at Dundbia khera. 

TILAKA. Tel. Clerodendrou phlomoides, 
Linn. 

TILAKA or Yise-shaka, Sans. A mark 
with some colored substance in the middle of 
the forehead. — Wils. Uind. Th. See Tica ; 
Tilak. 

TILA KORA. Beng. Cocculus acurainatus, 
DG. 

TILAOR. Hind. Houbara Macqueeuii, 
Gray. 

TILATS. Hind. Yiburnum footens. 

TILEA-GURJUN. Bkno. Hind. Dipte- 
rocarpus Isevis. 

TILES. 

Tailes, Fr. I Ubin; Jobin, Mai. at. 


Daohziegel, Obr. Tscberepiza, llns. 

Kaprail, Ouz. Hind. Tejas, Sp. 

Tegole, Embrici, It. OdugaU Tam. 

Ganteng, Gandeug, Fenkalu, Tbl. 

Malat. 


Tiles are made of clay and baked in an 
oven or in the open air, to harden them. 
They are of various shapes and sizes, and are 
used chiefly for covering roofs, and occasional* 
ly also for paving floors and making drains. — 
Faxdkner. 

TILE-TEA, » kind of flat brick tea, of 
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much solidity, made in China, and taken to 
Kiacbta, where it is sold to the Armenians 
and Tartars, who distribute it through the 
Caucasian provinces and Eastern Siberia. The 
Kalmuck, Kirghis, and Buratria nations con- 
sume the greater part of it* It is prepared iu 
a different manner from common tea, being 
stewed with milk, batter, salt, and herbs, 
constituting rather an article of food than a 
dietetic beverage. — Simmond’s Diet. 

TILT. Hind, of Muzaffargarb, the pith of 
tiie culm of sirki, Saochariirn mootija. 

TILIACiE. Jtrss. The Linden tribe of 
plants, consisting, in India, of 5 genera, 
32 spices, viz. 5 Corchora.s, 4 Triumfetta, 
21 Grewia, 1 Berrya, 1 Brownlowia. The 
general properties are mucilaginous and 
emollient. Corcborus olitorius, the pat” of 
Bengal, is cultivated fur the fibre of its bark, 
which is employed to form cordage for agri- 
cultural purposes and boats, also to form 
gunny, a coarse cloth, and likewise to form 
paper ; and C. capsularis, the “ ghi-nalita- 
pat” of Bengal, is grown from India to China 
for the same purposes. Triumfetta angula- 
ta is the “ bun okra” of Bengal ; several spe- 
cies of Grewia yield useful products, and Ber- 
rya ammoiiilla yields the valuable Trincomal- 
leo wo(»d of commerce. — Voiyt. 

TlLIACOllA ACUMINATA. Miees. Hook. 
& Th. 

Cocculus acuminatos, W. & A. 

Monispermum acuminatum, Rotb. 

Kappa tige, Tbl I Tige mushidi. Tit. 

Tigo musbini, „ | Tivva mushidi, „ 

TILIACORA RACEMOSA. Ooleb. Coc- 
culus acumiiiutu.s, DG. 

TILIA GARJAN. Beno. Rakhit. Dip- 
terocarpue angustifolius, also D. Itevis, andD. 
natus. 

TILIA KACHANG, also Mitha tilia. 
Hind. Aconitum uapellus. 

TILING, the nation speaking the Telugu 
language ; the Tiling and Canarese are almost 
of similar physical frame : — have tall, grace- 
ful figures, but as a rule, the Tiling are fairer 
than the Canarese. The great similarity of 
the two languages, Canarese and Telugu, im- 
parts an impression that they are of the 
same stocks, who have separated in more 
recent times, and that circumstances have 
modified their characters and personal ap- 
pearance. As a rule, the inland tract of 
table-land country occupied by the Canarese 
from the southern part of the Mysore country 
through Bellaty in the Ceded Districts, up to 
Bejapore, is arid, and the soil yields as food 
crops small cereal grains, Eleusine corocana, 
Setaria italica and germanica, Fanicum, and 
Fencillaria spicata, which even the hnmblet 
labourers of the south of India only use on 
pressure, when scarcity or dearth prevails) and 
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a hot, arid climate, with a leas nouriahing 
i^ood, may have led tu their darker cum- 
plexionh. See India. Teloogoo. 

TILPATRA, or Tilpattar. Hind. Acer 
creticum, A. caltratum, aud A. aterculiaoeum, 
also Marlea begonifoiia. 

TILPHAR. Hind. Tmpatiena, xp. 

TIFPOO, son of Hyder Ali, and commonly 
known as Tippoo sultan, a ruler in the penin- 
sula of India, whose capital was Seringapa- 
tarn, a fortress which was taken by the Hri- 
tish in 1799, and Tippoo fell in the atorni. 
•See Tipoo. 

TILUM. Sans. Oil, vegetable or animal. 

TILUN. Hind. Edwardsia mollia. 

TIMA, also Falagh. Mal. Tin. 

TI.MALIA, a genus of birds of the sub-fa- 
mily Timalinse, of which several species, T. 
pileata, Uorsf, the “ red capped wren bab- 
bler,” occurs from northern India to the Kasi- 
ern Arcbipelairo j T. nigricollis, T , ; T. eryih- 
roptera,.fi^. ; T. macnlata, T . ; and others occur 
in the Malay peninsula and E. Archipelago. 
Horsfield observes that T. pileata is not un- 
frequent in the gi'oves and small woods which 
abound throughout Java. It often, be sxys, 
approaches villages and plantations, construct- 
ing its nest in the hedges ; and he speaks of 
it as one of the social birds that delight to 
dwell in the vicinity of cultivation. In large 
forests he did not notice it. He describes 
its flight as low and interrupted, and adds 
that wherever it resides it is a welcome neigh- 
bour, in consequence of the peculiarity and 
pleasantness of its note, which consists of a 
slow repetition of the five tunes of the diato- 
nic scale (c, D, £, r, o), which it chants with 
perfect regularity, several times in succession, 
and at small intervals of time. Dr. Horsfield 
further remarked that the sixth tune was 
sometimes added ; but as this required appa- 
rently an extraordinary effort, it was by no 
means so agreeable to a musical ear as the 
simple repetition of the five notes, which ap- 
pear to be the natural compass of the bird’s 
organs. — Jerdov, Birds of India, liny. Cyc. 
quoting Horsjield’s Zoological Itesearchfs in 
Java. 

TIMBAL. Ficus Roxbiirghii, also F. mac- 
rophylla. 

TILLANG-CHING. See Nicobar Islands. 

TJLLA CHETTU. Tni. Excoecaria agallu- 
cha, Linn. 

TILLA KADA. Tel. Enplinrbia dracun- 
culoides, Lam.t also E. Ruthi, Wight's leones, 
also Mucuna atropurpurea, DO. 782. 

TILLAIII. Kakn, Tam. Tel. A night 
watchman, 

TILLAWEE KUDDY is near Myereah 
in Chuprah. 

TILLI TANDRI. Tel. Father and uio- 
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tber, answering to the Appa-amma of the 
Tuinul race, aud the Ma-bap of the Urdu : 
any protector. 

TILLUK, or Peshwaz. See Tice. 

TILONG. Hind. Qiiercus dilatata. 

TILOITAMA. Sans. From tila^ dark spote 
on the skin, and outt&in&, excellent. 

TiLlYA-KURA. Reno. Coceulus acumi- 
natns. 

TILIYA-LAOO. Beng. Buttle gourd, 
Cuciirbita lagenaria, C. punctata. 

TILJOOGA, a river near Suupul in Muzuf- 
fur nuunr. 

TIUOU. Sw. Deals. 

TILK. Tdkk. Talc. 

TILKaOH ALU. Hind. Saxifraga lignla- 
ta. 

TIL-KA-TEL. Guz. Hind. Gingelly or 
Sesainum oil. 


TILKIIAN. Hind. Acer cretienm. 
TILLA. Hind. Umbel lifene, sp. 
TIMBER, from Saxon, timbriaii, to build. 


Arunyavu 

Can. 

Tiiiimerhout 

Dut. 

Nath*h. 

Duk. 

Bois de charijexite. Fa. 

Bois a batir. 


Lakaru . 

Guz. 

BaiiholK. 

Oku. 

Zimmer. 

rr 

isukra. 

Hind. 

Lcgnaine da 

fab- 

bric-aro. 

It. 

Aruimyum. 

Maleal. 


•Sa NH. 

Lakara. 

Mauu. 


Ju contradistinction 


Aruneya. Mahh. 

Hez’m Pkks. 

Uhob. „ 

Cembrowina. Poi,. 

Strottwoi Uoss. Kos. 

Davou. Sans. 

Madera de con- 
struccion Span. 

Kadu kambu. Tam. 

Maram. „ 

Cbettu. Tkl. 

Karra. 


to dye-woods, woods 


for engraving, uruainental woods, die., says 
Trcdguld, wood felled and seasoned, and fit 
for building purposes, is called timber. It is 
met with in commerce in various forms. Mr. 


Poole ill his statistics of commerce, luentiuus 
that the trunk of a tree, with or without 
boughs or branches undressed, is term- 
ed round timber ; when hewn into logs, 
square ; when quartered, billets ; when split, 
staves aud lath wood ; when sawn, deals, bat- 
tens, planks, boards and scantling. The stems 
or trunks of several kinds of young trees are 
called spars, poles and rickers, also prop wood 
and pustwuud. In India, tliere are peculiar terms 
applied to timbers of different kinds. Reepers, 
in southern India, are the split stems of the 
palmyra tree. Timbers are also sometimes 
classed according to the purposes to which 
they are applied ; oak, teak, green heart, 
black uiura, are designated ship-building 
wooda ; teak, saul, padouk, Ac., are recognis- 
ed urduAUce woods; while Triucomalee, rose- 
wood, red-wood, satin wood, snake wood, 
mahogany, ebony, kyaboca, zebra, tulip, and 
other furniture woods, are usually called fancy 
woods. Timbers, says Tredgold, are also 
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■pokea of as hard, Mft, and tough, but there 
are no eatabliehed degrees of these qualities, 
aud Tredgold, in defining them, merely says 
that a hard wood yields less to a stroke or 
impression than a soft wood, and that wood 
is the toughest which combines the greatest 
degree of strength and flexibility. The tim* 
bers of commerce are also recognised as fr 9 m 
the sap-wood or heart-wood. Sap-wood is 
that part of the wood next the bark, and the 
heart-wood is near the centre of the bole or 
stem. Sap-wood is softer, and generally 
lighter coloured than heart-wood, and is found 
to decay mure rapidly, and to be more subject 
to attacks of insects. The proportion of sap- 
wood varies much in difl'erent trees. In 
many trees, such as those that produce the 
ebonies of commerce, the line of demarcation 
between the heart and sap-wood is so strongly 
defined as to arrest attention, and permit the 
application of those two parts of the timber 
to different economic purposes, and the sap- 
woods and heart-woods in such cases, though 
the products of the same tree, receive in 
commerce distinct names. In other trees, 
the change from the sap-wood to the heart- 
wood is gradual ; but, in all cases, the sap- 
wood preponderates in young trees, aud the 
heart-wood in the old. Also, he says, accord- 
ing to Buffon aud Duhamel, in trees that 
have not arrived at maturity, the hardness 
aud solidity of the wood are greatest at the 
heart aud decrease towards the sap-wood. 
But, in the mature or perfect tree, the heart- 
wood is nearly uniform, while that of a tree 
on the decline is softer at the centre than it 
is next the sap-wood. Tredgold quotes the 
opinion of Sir Humphry Davy {Agricultural 
Chemistry, p. 220, 4th ed.) that the decline 
of trees is caused by the decay of the heart- 
wood. And in India, where vegetable life 
abounds, the correctness of that opinion can 
be testified to by every observer. As with 
the animal world, so with the vegetable 
creation, trees have the three stages of infancy, 
maturity, aud old age ; and Tredgold (p. 196) 
tells us that the oak aud chesnut trees, under 
favourable circumstances, sometimes attain 
an age of about 1000 years ; beech, ash and 
sycamore to hsdf that age. The plain tree, 
the Chiuar of north-western India, is said to 
live to a great age. In forestry, therefore, 
the rule deducible from our knowledge of 
these principles and facts, as indicated in 
Tredgold (p. 197), is to fell timber trees 
when in their maturity. For, if felled too 
young, there is much sap-wood, and even the 
heart-wood has not acquired a proper degree of 
hardness, aud such timber canuot be dur- 
able. On the other band, if the tree be not 
fcUed till on the decline, the wood is brittle 
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and devoid of elasticity, is tainted and dis- 
coloured, aud soon decays. The rule there- 
fore is to fell the mature tree when the 
quantity of sap-wood is small, and the heart 
wood nearly uniform, hard, compact and 
durable ; but too early is worse than too late. 
Therefore, for south-eastern Asia, a tabular 
statement showing the ages at which its 
various timber trees reach maturity is very 
necesMury, though still a desideratum. Dr. 
Brandis tells us that in British Burmah, a 
full grown teak tree of 9 feet in girth cannot 
be supposed to be less than 160 years old, 
and it is somewhere mentioned that it 
should nut be cut for timber under 80 
years of age. In England, as Tredgold 
tells us (p. 19H), oak is never cut for 
timber under 50, nor above 200 years of 
age. Dr. Brandis tells us that the strength 
and density of teak timber vary exceedingly, 
according to the locality where the tree is 
grown. The extremes observed in prelimi- 
nary experiments were, us to weight lbs. 40 
to dU per cubic foot, and 190 lbs. to 289 lbs. 
breaking weight. It is well known that the 
timber of those trees which grow in moist and 
shady places, is not so good as that which 
comes from a more exposed situation, nor is 
it so close, substNiitial, or durable. The pre- 
servation of timber naturally arranges itself 
into the preservation of growing timber, and 
that of timber when felled. Since the close 
of the 18th century, it has been a growing be- 
lief that the climate of a country is greatly 
modified by the scarcity or abundance of its 
trees and forests. Some years ago, in 1845, 
Dr. Balfour furnished the Madras Govern- 
ment with a memorandum of all existing 
information on this subject, and it was a 
mutter of enquiry at a subsequent meeting 
of the British Association. Other writers, 
since then, have written on the connec- 
tion between the amount of rainfall aud 
the number of trees in a country, aud it is now 
generally recognised that they do exercise a 
powerful influence on the climate of the region 
or district in which they grow. In a tropical 
country like India, therefore, the preservation 
of existing trees, and their extension in arid 
districts, is a matter of much climatic import- 
ance. Dr. Clegborii, in a report fur 1860, gives 
on this point the following extract from a 
letter : — “ The higher sbolas clothing the ghats 
on both sides are of the utmost importance, 
and the climate is believed to suffer the great- 
est detriment from their removal. I would 
therefore suggest that the high wooded moun- 
tain tops overhanging the low country (such 
as Hoolicul) should be preserved with rigid 
cere, the forest there should not be given over 
to the axe, lest the supplies of water he 
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iojand. It is the opinion of many persons, 
in which I concur, that the vast clearings 
which have taken place have bad a share in 
producing the irregularity of the monsoon, 
which has of late years been so much com- 
plained of in Coimbatore, In order that the 
coarse of the rivulets should be overshadowed 
with trees, I conceive that the hills should be 
left clothed to the extent of about half of their 
height from the top, leaving half of the slope 
and all the valley below for cultivation ; this 
available portion would far exceed in extent 
** the higher ridges,whieh should be considered 
reserved. It is not, however, merely from le- 
gitimate use, that the forests are decreasing : — 
all the conservators notice the cuiitlagratiDns 
which arise naturally, and are caused by tlie 
wild races who, alike in India and in 13urmah, 
effect a clearance by fire, in order to obtain a 
fresh soil for a temporary cultivation. Dr. 
Gleghorn, in another report, says tiiat “the 
forest conflagrations in the Madras Presidency 
are of freq^ueut occurrence ; tiie nnextinguish- 
ed fire of a camp of Binjara, the sparks from 
the torches or cheroots of travellers, the spon- 
taneous ignition from friction of bamboos, but 
much more frequently, the wilful burning of 
grass by the hill tribes, as liestlier is burnt in 
Bootland, in order that the ashes of the lier- 
bage may nourish the routs of young grass 
and thus improve the forage of tiieir cattle, are! 
he says, among the Cannes of this devastation, 
which extends annually over large tracts. 
The largest trees skirting the forest suffer more 
or less from these fires, the saplings are scorch- 
ed and mutilated, and the smaller seedlings 
perish. If the same spot is again visited by 
conflagration in the following year, the largest 
trees which escaped the first time are often 
consumed. But the main economic value 
of timbers, apart from considerations of 
strength, durability, texture and C(»lor, will 
depend on the quantity in which they can be 
produced for buildings, for railwaya, and the 
many purposes for which timber is indispen- 
sable. Nor is the supply of timber for build- 
ing and furniture making purposes all that 
we have to consider. In countries for all 
practical purposes destitute of coal, the supply 
of fuel for manufactories, railways, and steam 
flotillas, as well as its domestic consumption, 
is another important item in the considera- 
tion of timber resources.” 

The preservation of the forests of India, and 
the search for timbers and fancy woods suit- 
able for the purposes of the State and wants 
of the people, have long been objects of at- 
tentive interest to the Qovemments of the 
several Presidendes in India. Amongst the 
earliest of the scientific investigators we 
find recorded the names of Drs. Boxburgh 
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Ainalie, WalHcb, Boyle, * Gibson, Falconer, 
McClelland, Mr. Graham, Dr. Wight, and BevI^ 
Dr. Mason. Dr. Balfour of the Madras Medical 
Department, published a book on the Timber 
Trees of India, which went through three 
editions between 1858 and 1870 ; while Mr. 
Edye, Colonel Frith, Captain Dance, and Mr. 
Bohde, applied a large practical knowledge of 
the qualities of timber to ascertain the woods 
suitable for the manufacturing industries of 
India. The course adopted by the principal 
of the scientific inquirers in identifying the 
plants, has been to endeavour to identify the 
tree botanically, and then supply the names 
by which it was familiarly known to the 
people of the country ; and there is no doubt 
tiiat if not the only proper mode, it is a more 
correct method than to endeavour to trace 
out the botanical name of a plant from its 
native name. In following the latter course, it 
is impossible but that, from the twenty or 
thirty 1ani!nnge.s spoken throughout the 
regions of the Baxt Indies, the same plant must 
come to bedcscribcd repeatedly under different 
names, and true progress will not be made until 
having properly identified the botanic rela- 
tions of the plant, the subject be complet- 
ed by endeavouring to supply all the 
synonyms by which it is known. One point 
which practical men should particularly be 
made aware of is tiiat the vast extent of the re- 
gions of the East indies, their various climates 
and physical conditions, render it impossible 
that the same tree can produce the same quality 
of timber ill every locality where it grows, and 
this indicates the necessity of not pinning 
the faith on to any one wood merely because 
a wood from the same species, the growth 
of another district, may have been found high- 
ly suitable for the work, to which it was 
put. Ordunnoe officers in particular should 
keep this point in view, and not use a 
wood, however lauded, unless the timber have 
been brought from the same place as it was 
obtained by thoee whose praise they act on, 
or until severe trial has proved that when 
grown in the new locality, the timber it yields 
is equal to all that is required of itop As an 
instance of this, may be cited the majar terisak 
which grows to an immense height \e^'Mala- 
bar, on the Godavery, in Pegu and Tenasse- 
rim, proceeds far into the interior of India, and 
may be seen in the mountains of Bundelcnnd, 
but is there only in the form of a moderate sis- 
ed shrub ; and even where it presents the 
same form of a gigantic tree as in Malabar 
and Pegu, the quality of the timber it yidds 
is essentially dissimilar. 

In examining the comparative value of dif- 
ferent sorts of wood, it is of the first impw- 
tance to ascerttuu the nature of the enorustang 
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matter deposited tbroaghout the cells and | juices are most inactive and the tree is in a 
tabes of the wood. For all practical purposes, measure dormant. But before the timber can 
those woods appear to be best in which the be used, the juices must be got rid of from 
cells are lined with resinous matter ; those fill- the capillary vewsels, or the wood will remain 
ed with hygroscopic gummy matter are for moist or green for a considerable period, and 
the most part of less value ; they are seasoned the planks formed from it will, in a confined 
with difiiculty, and are always more liable to situation, become stained, and then subject to 
decay. The best woods are those having a decay or dry rot : these effects are prevented by 
strong fibre protected from all external influ- free exposure to dry air. It is usual in the royal 
ences by a coat of resinous matter, or at least dock-yards of Britain to out out the timbers for 
of a matter insoluble in water, and one which ships of the required shape and dimensions 
does not attract atmospheric moisture. It is about a year before they are framed together, 
probable that some of the ornamental and and the skeleton frame is usually left another 
other woods of India will become articles of year to complete the seasoning. Other mischiefs, 
import into Britain when their properties and almost as fatal as decay also occur to unseasoned 
use are better known and appreciated by that woods ; round blocks, cutout of the entire dr- 
country’s artizans. cular stem of green wood, or the same pieces 

The most important application of wood divided intoquartering8,splitin the direction of 
is in the building and repairing of houses the medullary rays, or radially ; also, though, 
and ships, and in the construction of ma- less frequently, upon the aiinnal rings. Such 
chinery. For this purpose the larger trees of the round blocks as consist of the entire 
which come under the denomination of tim- section contract pretty equally, and nearly re- 
ber are employed. Great Britain long supplied tain their circular form, but those from the 
its own wants ; but increasing population led quarterings become oval from their unequal 
to an extensive demand on other countries for shrinking. In general, woods do not alter in 
the supply of timber, which was met chiefiy any material degree in respect to length, 
by vast pine forests on the shores of the Bal- Boards and fiat pieces contract, however, in 
tic and northern ICurope, and also from Cana- width ; they warp and twist, and when they 
da. Timber from the latter country, however, are fitted as panels into loose grooves, they 
was soon found to be inferior in strength and shrink away from that edge which happens to 
durability to that of the north of Europe, and be the must slightly held ; but when restrain- 
fell into disesteem among ship-builders ; hence ed by mills, mortices, or other unyielding at- 
arose the practice of introduciug tiie words tachments, which do not allow them the power 
'' Memel fir” in specificatious for building, ofcontraction, they split with irresistible force, 
I'he preservation of growing timber is an art and tiie materials and labour thus improperly 
of considerable importance, and can only be employed wiil render no useful service. Q'he 
said to be cultivated in countries where tim- natural juices of the tree must be got rid of by 
her is comparatively scarce. The practice of s^souiuK in order that the wood may become 
thinning out plantations is of importance not dry and hard. After the tree has been lopped, 
only as affording a supply of wood, but, by barked and roughly squared, it is left foe 
admitting an increased supply of air and liglit 
to the remaiiiime trees, their growth is great- 
ly promoted. Forest trees are often plant- 
ed on soil that is unfit for other purposes, 
and by the aiinnal fall of leaves they ac- 
cumulate iu time a certain depth of soil. 

The proper time for the felling of trees 
is that iu which the largest quantity of 
hard and durable wood can be obtained as 
free from sap as possible. It is a common 
fault to fell trees before they have attained 
their maturity. If suffered to complete their 
growth they would have the heartwood of 
equal weight and strength throughout, whereas 
in those out down prematurely, the centre wood 
alone possesses this requisite strength, the 
outer concentric rings being considerably softer: 
such timber may besaid to decrease in hardness 
and strength in arithmetical proportion as it 
approaches the sap-wood. Timber is felled 
during the cold months, when the natural 
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some tune exposed to the weather, and may 
l;e soaked iu fresh running water (as some 
think) with advantage, or boiled or steamed. 
This dilutes and washes out the juices, and 
they more readily evaporate from the wood at 
a subsequent period, and tbe colour of 
white wood is said to be improved thereby. 
In this way, fir timber, on its arrival at 
the port of London, is commonly formed 
into floats on tbe Thames, and allowed 
to remain for some time. When removed 
from the water, it is left to dry thorough- 
ly before it is taken to tbe pit to be sawn ; 
usually it is blocked up from tbe ground so as 
to have a free droulation of air, and if 
it be cut into boards, they should be piled 
one on the other with billets of wood be- 
tween them, or laid in a triangular form, with 
their ends alternating so as to allow tiie air 
to have free access to them. Thin pieoei 
will be seasoned in about a year, but tUck 
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wood reqains two or thrw years before it 
18 removed into the house to complete the 
drying. The warm air of a stove heated 
room will then act upon it with benefit 
When cut trees are killed and left to dry 
in the forest, the sap rapidly disappears if left 
standing with all their branches ; and sawn 
wood is most rapidly dried by being stacked 
on end .with the highest end of the tree upper- 
most. In the stacking of timber for the pur* 
pose of seasoning, the pile should be so far 
raised from the ground as to allow the air to 
circulate below, as well as around and through 
it ; and if not sheltered from the min, care 
should be taken to prevent the wet from lodg- 
ing in any part. It is now usual in dockyards 
to have elevated supports of iron or of stone 
for the stacking of timber, and ships are now 
built under covered sheds. The drying of 
timber should be gradual, for if mpid, it 
suffers a loss in toughness as well as in plia- 
bility : the pores at and near the surface 
become contracted, and prevent the interior 
moisture from escaping. Plans f(^r the more 
rapid drying of timber by means of kilns 
have, however, been tried, as in Price’s 
patent, in which timber destined for build- 
ing purposes is placed in a room, into the 
lower part of which hot and dry air is introduc- 
ed, and this, charged with the moisture of the 
timber, is allowed to escape at the upper part. 
By this, timber can be seasoned in one third 
of the time required in the open air. Oak loses 
nearly two-fifths of its weight by proper sea- 
soning. All timber should be dry before it is 
cut into planks, or they would be liable to 
warp and shrink. The presence of air, light, and 
moisture set-m to be necessary to the revegeta* 
tion of timber, nr the growth of that fungus 
which leads to its destruction. Mr. P'incbatn 
of Her Majesty’s dock-yard, bored a hole in 
one of the timbers of an old ship built of oak, 
the wood being sound, and in 24 hours the 
admission of air caused the bole to be lined 
with a white mouldiness due to the growth of 
a peculiar fungus, which some time after be- 
came 80 compact as to admit of being with- 
drawn like a stick. Cracks or splits in timber 
would therefore predispose it to decay in 
damp situations by admitting the air. There 
are great differences in woods as to their 
power of resisting decay ; some perish in a 
year or two, others are sound and even fra- 
grant for centuries. Teak has been found to 
last six or seven times as long as oak 
when used in green houses, as boxes for 
growing plants, the latter wood not exist- 
ing more than two or three years; but 
the moist atmosphere, light and beat of a 
greenhouse, form a severe trial for any wood. 
In addition to timber-trees, a vast variety 
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of woods are used for ornamental pur- 
poses. In a series of papers ootAribated 
by Professor Forbes to the Art Journal, on 
** Wood used for Ornament and Purposes of 
Art.” some clear distinctions, definitions, and 
descriptions are given, which Mr. Tomlinson 
abridged. The term wood he says, is commonly 
applied to those |>ortions of the vegetable axis 
that are sufficiently hard to offer considerable 
resistance and solidity, so as to be used for 
purposes requiring various degrees of firmness 
and strength. Every flowering plant is com- 
I posed of an axis, and tbs appendages of the 
axis *, the former consisting of the stem and 
root, the latter of the leaves and flowers. In 
trees, ahrubs, and under-shrubs, the axis is 
said to be woody ; in herbs it is termed her- 
baceous. In the former, stems are perma- 
nent, and do not die to the ground annuall}’, 
as is the habit of the latter. A shrub, a tree, 
an nndershrnb, a bush, are merely gradations 
of magnitude in perennial plants ; woods valu- 
able Ibr purposes of art and manufactures are 
derived ^’om all of them. But as bulk and 
dimensions are necessary to make timber 
available for extensive use, by far the greater 
part of the ornamental woods are derived 
from trees. There are, however, some remark- 
able exceptions. I'he wood of roots is differ- 
ent in structure from the wood of stems, and 
the same tree may furnish two very different 
kinds of ornamental wood, according as they 
ara derived from its ascending or its descend- 
ing axis, The wood of the inner portions 
of a stem may be of very different colour and 
quality from that of its outer parts. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the origin of 
branches, it may exhibit varieties of pattern, 
such as to render it greatly more ornamental 
tban elsewhere, and in some cases, when under 
the influence of morbid growth, reveals addi- 
tional beauties, so as to be prized for qualities 
which in nature are defects. If we 
compare a cross cutting of teak, or oak, or 
mango, with a like portion of palmyra wood, 
the differences between them will be seen 
strongly contrasted. In the former, the tayers 
of wood are ranged in conoentrio circles round 
the central pith, and are encased externally in 
a binding of bark, itself composed of distinct 
and differently organized portions. In the lat- 
ter there is an uniform appearance throughout 
the section, the substanee not being disposed 
in concentric rings, but appearing as if a bed 
or ground of one kind was studded with 
specks of another order of tissue. These are 
not slight dissimilarities ; they indicate differ- 
ences of the greatest structnral importance in 
the economy of the respective trees. Corre- 
sponding with them are peculiar modifieatiems 
of every portion of the plant’s organization. 
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The external aspect of the plants of either type 
is altogether unlike that of the other. The 
ap{)earanoe styled silver-grain in wood is de- 
pendent on the cellular tissue of the medul- 
lary rays, and is, therefore, exhibited by ex- 
ogenous woods only. It gives the streaks a 
glancing satiny lustre that are so ornamental 
in many kinds of woods. In the oak and 
beech this appearance is conspicuous. The 
inner layers of wood, after the tree has be- 
come aged, often become compact, and frequent- 
ly different in color from the new wood. They 
are then styled the heart-wood. Botanists term 
them the duramen, and apply the name albur- 
num to the outer layers or sap-wood. In the for- 
mer, the tissues have become dry and dense, 
and charged with solidifying deposits, so as to 
prevent liiem aiding in the ascent of the sap. 
Often, too. they become more or less deeply 
coloured, so as cotispicuously to contrast with 
pale sap-wood. This difference is especially 
conspicuous in the ebony-tree, the black por- 
tion of which is the duramen, or heart-wood- 
In the oak, they resemble ebony. Furniture of 
exquisite beauty has been constructed of yew- 
wood ; indeed it is admirably adapted for fan- 
cy cabinet work, either in mass, or inlaid as 
veneers ; the supply is said, however, to be iu- 
sufficieut. The wood of yew was once exten- 
sively used iu Britain in the making of bows. 
The cedar is a native of the wanner temper- 
ate mountainous regions of Asia. The celebrity 
of the cedar of Lebaucu dates from a very high 
antiquity ; and the reputed value of it.s timber 
fur ornamental and cabinet purposes, has been 
placed on record from very ancient times. 
Either, however, mure couiferuus trees than 
one have been included under the popular 
appellation, or the qualities of the wood have 
sadly degenerated, fur that of the existing 
cedar of Lebanon is by no means remarkable 
for beauty, durability, or sweetness of odour, 
all of which properties were pre-eminently 
ascribed to it. The tree itself is as grand ns 
ever ; one of the most majestic of arborescent 
elements in the landscape. It was extensively 
used among the ancients. Nevertheless, this 
wood, such as we now know it, is not one to 
choose for carving or house construction. It 
is very light and spongy, of a reddish white 
colour, scented like ordinary pine, and not at 
all durable. It is possible that other kinds 
of coniferous trees were confounded by the 
ancients with the true cedar. The Himala- 
yan “ deodar,” a tree very closely related to 
the cedar of Lebanon, really possesses all the 
good qualities for which the latter has been 
so long celebrated. Even now travellers in 
the East, in writing about cedars, often con- 
found various kinds of arborescent juniper 
under that name. The nomerons race of 
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pines and firs for the most part are more use- 
ful than ornamental, so far as their timber is 
concerned. Some of them, however, afford 
wood with many desirable qualities for furni- 
ture-making. Among the natural orders that 
have affinities with catkin-bearing trees, are 
the walnut and the nettle tribes. The box 
belongs to the spurge tribe. It produces a 
warm yelhiw wood, much used by the turner, 
and well adapted for the construction of flutes 
and similar musical instruments. It is often 
used for rules and scales, and it is also the 
chief wood employed in wood engraving. It 
is sometimes beautifully mottled. In Britain 
the box grows wild and luxuriant in Surrey, 
as at Box-hill, but the chief supply of this 
wood is derived from the southern parts of 
Europe, and from Asia Minor. A distinction 
is drawn between “ Turkey” and “ European’* 
boxwood. The latter is more curly, softer, 
and paler than the former. Dr. Boyle and 
Major Hay have called attention to a species 
of Buxus, a native of the Himalayas, yield- 
ing a wood possessing similar qualities with 
that in common use, and having the advantage 
of being found of considerable size and thick- 
ness. The ash and the olive are members fof 
the olive family. The former familiar tree 
yields a timber remarkable for toughness and 
elasticity, and excellent for machine and agri- 
cultural pnrp6.ses, but not much used foe 
finer applications. When, however, the grain 
is zigzag, it is adapted to the making of fur- 
niture of considerable beauty. Olive-wood is 
imported from the Medi ten. mean countries. 
It is veined with dark grey, and resembles 
boxwood in texturo, but is softer. The knot- 
ted and curled roots are made into emboss- 
ed boxes. This is done by means of pressure 
in engraved moulds of metal. The Araliacem, 
a natural order to which the ivy belongs, may 
be mentioned hero incidentally on account of 
the substance so well known as rice-paper. 
This was long supposed to be the pith of a le- 
guminous plant ; its true nature was first made 
known by Sir William Hooker, who demon- 
strated that it was the pith of an araliacoous 
tree. It was said to be exclusively a native 
of the island of Formosa, bat Mr. Fortune 
found the Aralia growing iu other parts, 
and it was introduced by him into India. 
The almond-tree, especially when wild, is 
said to furnish a valuable wood, but which is 
little known or used. The great order of 
leguminous plants, the Pulse tribe, is rich in 
trees, but not much so in temperate climates, 
nor is there any ordinary tree of the group 
upon which stress can be laid. There are now 
eight descriptions of timber admitted by the 
British as first-rate for ship-building purposes, 
and one of these has only been so ranked 
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siQCo th6 opening of the Great Hxliibition. 
They are >1, English oak; 2, American live- 
oak; 3, African oak ; 4, Morung saul; 5, 
East Indian teak ; 6, Green heart ; 7, Morra ; 
8, Iron-bark (a recently admitted wood). Of 
the above the Mornng saul is an Indian tree, 
as well as the better known valuable Teak- 
The Iron-bark is from New South Wales, and 
has a density of 1426, and a strength of 1557, 
(English oak being called 1000). Wood is 
very valuable as a fuel : the excess of hydro- 
gen contained in it, which, in burning and 
forming water, requires for equal weights 
three times as much oxygen as the carbon 
does in forming carbonic acid, gives out in 
burning nearly four times more heat than 
the carbon. 

In all countries most of the woods in 
general use have a variety of names ; the 
local name varies often in the same district. 
Many have likewise a commercial name, by 
which they are known in the market, as 
“ Trincomallee” wood, ‘‘ Coromandel” wood, 
&c. These names are sometimes given from 
the place of export, but it is often imriossible 
to trace their derivation. Lastly, there is 
the botanical name, the sure determination 
of which is a matter of the first importance, 
and the means of doing this consists of a 
small shoot, bearing flowers, fruit, and full 
grown leaves, either together or se[)arately, 
pressed flat and dried, so as to be fixed on a 
sheet of paper. For a complete collection of 
wood specimens, there should be several of 
each wood from various localities. 1st, A 
horizontal section of the tree with the bark 
complete, and about 3 inches thick. 2d, A 
plank about 3 inches thick and about 
three feet lung, cut from the log about half- 
way between the pith and heart, the bark, sap- 
wood, &c, being retained. 3d, Two or three 
bars about 2 feet 6 inches long, 2^ inches 
square (if the plant grow so much) cut from 
the sound wood. 4tb, A turned cylinder of 
hard or ornamental woods, 1 foot long and 3 
inches in diameter. 

The value of wood depends much on its age; 
the young tree possesses strength and elasti- 
city in a greater degree than mature, i. e, when 
it would shortly cease to increase in diameter ; 
as it increases in age it acquires its maximum 
of stiii'ness and durability ; in its aged state, 
it will probably best suit the purposes of the 
eabiuot maker. The grain of the wood de- 
pends greatly on the nature of the soil, being 
generally straight and open in a tree growing 
rapidly, in a rich, and the reverse in a poor 
soil. In some cases, the root affords wood of 
great resisting power for furniture; the root of 
a healthy oak is prepared for spokes of wheels, 
and veneers from that of an aged specimen 
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often bear a high value for cabinet makers’ 
purposes. In collecting specimens of the cha- 
racters of wood, there are several points to 
which attention should be directed, viz : — 

a. The uses to which the several parts of 
the tree is applied, and those for which ex- 
perienced natives consider it specially adapted. 

b. Its distribution in the district, the lo- 
calities where the best is procurable, with the 
nature of the subsoil, the distance from the 
nearest seaport or town of any size : whether 
water carriage be available. 

c. The extent of supply, whether this is 
increasing by self-sown seedlings of fresh plant- 
ations, &(i., or decreasing ; the average size in 
height and circumference of the native tree, 
its character, whether straight or crooked, the 
average length, ibc. of the logs or planks- the 
time required for seasoning, and the amount 
of seasoned timber generally procurable. 

d. The age at which the tree reaches ma- 
turity, i. e., when increasing age brings no 
further increase of diameter. Ttiis is a point 
of great importance, for on it depends the 
relative value of trees fur planting. Thus, 
supposing there are two species of trees, of 
eqiiiil value as regards timber, &c., but one 
attains maturity in 25, while the other requires 
35 years ; it is obvious that the first is much 
tlie more valuable of the two, its money value 
being realised 10 years sooner. 

Various methods have been adopted to 
render wood less combustible, by satu- 
rating it with solutions of phosphate of 
soda, and muriate or sulphate of alumina and 
chloride of calcium, but the utmost that can 
be reasonably expected from the most efficient 
protective coating or impregnating material is, 
that it should considerably retard the 
ignition of wood exposed for some length of 
time to the effects of a Itigh tetnperature, or of 
burning matter in itsimmediatevicinity; second, 
that if the vapours which the wood emits by 
continued exposure to heat become ignited, 
the flames thus produced shall not readily 
afiect the fibre of the wood, and shall cease 
almost directly on the removal of the wood 
from the source of heat ; lAird, that the prepar- 
ed surfaces of wood when in actual contact with 
burning unprepared wood shall have little ten- 
deucy to ignite, and thus give no cause for 
the fire to spread. A plan proposed is to 
impregnate wood with silicate of soda, and to 
coat its surface with a silicate. The impreg- 
nating of the wood is effected by putting it 
into a solution of the silicate. The surface 
of the wood is then washed over with a some- 
what dilated solution of the silicate of soda. 
After an interval of at least two hours, a coat- 
ing of thick lime wash is applied over tbs 
silicate ; and finally, on the following day, a 
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"strong solution of the silicate is applied over 
all. In this way a protective covering is 
given to the wood. The process may be used 
with benefit in the case of timber employed 
for wooden huts. 

To protect timber against insects, use one 
ounce of corrosive sublimate to one gallon of 
water, having previously rubbed the mineral 
up with a little alcohol to increase its solu- 
bility ; immerse the wood in the solution for 
one week, but allow carpets and cotton cloth 
to remain only for two days. The white ant 
will but very partially, if at all, destroy the sub- 
stance of any thing macerated in the solution, 
and on discovering its nature, they immediately 
disappear. With woollen cloth the effects are 
less decisive, as the solution appears to be un- 
able to penetrate the fibres of the wool, and is 
partially removed by washing; but under cot- 
ton carpets, rush mats, &c., the insects will 
burrow for the first day or two, and then 
disappear ; and with regard to timber they 
are even more fastidious, and place, in their 
covert ways, a coating of earth between them- 
selves and the wood ; evidently anxious not 
even to come iuto contact with the poison. 
The advantages of preparing wood in the 
way recommended, are not, however, confined 
to its immunity from the attacks of the white 
ant, as it is now generally known that the 
same preparation (Kyan^s patent) effectually 
resists dry rot, or other decay, and from the 
power it is known to possess of coaguLating 
the albumen contained in the wood and indura- 
ting the fibres of the softer and cheaper varie- 
ties of timber, and rendering them immedi- 
ately fit for use, if cut down even in a state 
of active vegetation, are circumstances well 
worthy of public attention. 

The following list contains the names of 
the principal trees which are felled for tim- 
ber or fancy woods throughout the various 
countries in the East Indies. 

Acacia amara. Nvlla balaso<i, Tel Woonja mararn, 
Tam. 

Acacia Arahica. Curvala, Tam, Tama, Td. Ba- 
boo!, Hind. 

Acacia catechu. Wodahalay, Tam, Sha, also Kwon- 
thee, also Sha-bin, Burm. 

Acacia cinerea. 

Acacia elata. Seet, Burm, Telia sopara, Tel, 

Acacia ferruginea. Ausandra, Tel 
Acacia hsdkoro. Dulchirram, Tel 
Acacia leucophlooa. Yelvaila, Tam. Telia tum& 
Tel 

Acacia odoratissima. Caroovaugay, Tam. Telaoo, 
also Shindnga, Tel 
Acacia serissa. Seet, Bvrm, 

Acacia Smithiana. 

Acacia speciosa. Velvangay, Tam. Ped-dulchirram, 
also Dirasaua, T el. 

Acacia etipulata. Seet, Burm. 

Acacia suma. TeUa sundra, Tel, 

Acacia sundra. Currangally, Tam. Nulla sundriL 
Tel. 
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Acacia vera? Andere, Sing. 

Acer cultratum. 

Adansonia digitata. Papara poolimaram, Tam. 
Adenanthera pavonina. Ewse-gyee, als# T-wai-gyee, 
Burm, 

iEgle marmelos. Yilvay marum, Tam, Oo-Sheet, 
Burm. Maredu, Td. Bad, 

Agati graudiflora. Agathy, Tam. Pouk-ban, Burm. 
Agathis loranthifolia. 

Aglaia spec^tabilis. 

Ailantbus excelsa. Peru marum, Tam, 

Alaugium decapetalum. Alinjee marum, Tam, Udu- 
gu, Tel, 

Albizzia odoratissima. 

Alstonia scbolaris. Kori, a? so Kowua, Can. Sat- 
Ween, Mahr. 

Anacardium occideutale. Moontheree Cotty marum, 
Tam, Tliub-bam bu, Burm, Jidimamidi, Teh 
Anacardium latifolium. Bhoela, Hind, 
Ancestrolobns carnoa. Zoiing ali, Burm, 
Ancestrolobus mollis. Yin-bya, Burm, 

Andracline apotala. 

Anissaphyllum Zeylanicum. Welippiyenna, Sing. 
Anogeissus acuminatus. Pausseo, also Panchee, 
Tel 

Anogoissus latifolius. Sheriman, Tel. 

Aponogetoii crispum. Cocatiyo, Sing, 

Aquilaria agalloclia. Aglay marum, Idm, A-Kyau, 
Burm, 

Amoora (Aglaia) rohituca. Kha-yo, Burm, 
Antidesma paniculata. By-it-zin, Burm, Jana pal- 
seru, 'Tel 

Areca cateohu. Camoogoo, Tam, 

Armosia dasyoarpa. Tliit-wa-jee, Burm. 

Artocarpus integrifolia. Pcing-nai, Burm, 
Artoearpus echiuata. Toung Peingnai, Burm. 
Artocarpus hirsuta. Angelly wood. 

Artocarpus puboscens. Aludel, Sing, 

Artocarpus cliaplasha. 

Artocarpus species of Tavoy. Pyn-ya-tlie, also Tana, 
beng, Burm, 

Artocarpus sylvestris. Kan fiinnns, Mahr, 

Atalautia monophylla. Caatyaloo micha maram, 
Tam. 

Averrhoa carambola. Zoung-ya, Burm, 

Azadirachta iudica. Margosa, !Noem Tree ; Vay 
pum marum, Tam, Neem ka jhar, Afind. Ka- 
ma- apae, also Them-ba, also Kamakab, Burnu 
Yepa, also Yapa, Tel, 

Bambusa. Bamboo. Bans, Hind, 

Barringtonia acutaugula. Kyai-tba, Burm. 
Harrington ia sjiecioda. Kyai gyee, Burm, 

Bassia iatifolia. 

Bassia longifolia. Eiooppa marum, Tam. Meo, Sing, 
Ippee, Td, 

Bauhinea bracbycarpa. Bwai-jin, Burm. 

Bauhinea parviflora. do. 

Bauhinea, Specks, Pul-i-Shinta, Teh 
Bauhinea racemosa. Arree, Tel. 

Bauhinea dipbylla. Pa-lau, Burm. 

Bauhinea toinentosa. Petan, Bhiq. 

Betula bhojputra. 

Berrya ammonilla. Trincomallee wood, Eng, Hal- 
milile, Sing, 

Bignonia, Speciett. Kala-gorn, also Chinna kala- 
goru, also Mokka yepa, Tel, 

Bignonia chelonoides. Kala-goru, Tel 
Bignonia suaveoleus. do. Tel. 

Bignonia quadrilocularis. WursuS, Mahr. 

Bignonia xylocarpa, 

Blackwellia spirale. 

Blackwellia perpinqua. 

Bombax heptaphyllum. 

Borassus flabelliformis. Palmyra tree, Eng. Htan, 
Burm. Tal, Sing. 
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BoBwellia thurifera. 

Bridelia montaua. Qoonjan murraly CdU, Assu* 
na, Mahr, 

Bridelia spinosa. ^ 

Bruguiera Rbeedii. 

Butea frondosa. Pouk, also Pouk-pin, Burm. 

Caliikealc, Sing. Motku, also Modugu, 2'el. 
Bnxus. Box. 

Calamus. Canes^ Rattans. Eyeing-nee, Burm. Bed, 
Hind. 

Calopbyll urn acuminatum. Wal-dombe, Sing. 
Calophyllum calaba. Gorru>keence, Sing. 
Calophyllum longifolium. 1'liar-ra-bee, Burm. 
Calysaccion angustifolium. 

Calyptiauthea cummini. Maliadan, Sing. 
Calyptranthes cariophyllifoUa. Batte doinbc, Slug. 
Calyptrantbes jambolana. Alubo, Sing. 

Cannarium geuicnlatnm. 

Oanthium didymiim. Nulla regoo, Tel. 

Ganthium parvidorum. Baisu, Tel. 

Capparis aphylla. 

Capparls grandis. Reygutti, Tel. 

Carapa, Species. Tai-la-oou, Burm. of Tavoy. 

Careya arborea. Ban-bwm, or Baub*wai, Burm. Bu- 
da-darmee, Td. 

Carallia hicida. Keorpa, Btng. 

Carallia zeylauica. Davette, Sing. 

Carpinus viminoa. 

Caryota ureas. Kittul, also Nepera, Sing. 

Cassia florida. 

Cassia nodosa. 

Cassia Sumatran a. Arramenc, Sing. May alee, 
Burm. 

Casearia peutandra. Tha-byai-ywet-kya, Burm. 
Kabattc, Sing. 

Casearia, Species. Peda kal mesura, Tel. 

Cassia cinnamomunii. Dawol Kuroendoo, Sing. 
Castanea indica. 'I'lieet-Kliaya, Burm. 

Castanea martabauica of Tavoy. Nome or Ziiba, 
Burm. 

Casuarina equisiti folia. 

Casuarina muricata. Beef>wo( Hree, An.q. Hten-roo, 
Burm. 

Csesalpinia sax^pan. Teing nyet, Burm. 
Cathartocarpus Roxbargbii. Uskiaxnan, also Uri- 
middee, Tel. 

Cedrela toona. Toon marum, Tam. Tbit-kado, 
Burm. Toon. Tunga, Poma, Jeea. 

Cedrus deodara. Tbe deodar, Eng. Kelon, Hind. 
Ohaulmoogra odorata. 

Chickrassia tabularis. Aglay marum, Tam. 
CboecarpuB pungens. Heddewoke, Sing. 

Cicca disticha. Nelly, Sing. 

Clnytia amona. 

Cluytia collina. Woadoogoo marum, Tam. Koor- 
seya, also Koorse, TeL 

Cocos nucifera. Teuua marum, Tam. Cocoauut, 
Eitjg. Narel kajhar, iZiW. 

Connarus sx^eciosa. Gwai-douk, Burm. 

Conocarpus latifulia. 

Conocarpus robusta. Bai-bya, Bum. . 

Cordia, new species. Botku, Tel. 

Cordia angustifolia. Chinna Botku, Tel. 

Cordia myxa. Tba-nat> Burm. Irkee, also Peda 
botku, Tel. 

Cratmva Roxburgbii. Ka-dat, Burm. 

Cupressus torulosa. Cypress. 

.Cynometra polyandra of Nepaul. 

Cynometra, Species. Brancb-ilowered Halmendora, 
also Qalmendora, Sing. 

Cyrtophyllum fragrans. 

Balbergia frondosa. Yindike, Burm. Peda soopara, 
also Terra patseroo, Tel. 

Balbersia lanceolaria. Nedoon or Nander vrood, 
or WendooD, Sing. 
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Dalbergia latifolia. Eroopoottoo, Tam. Yindike, 
Burm. Jitigee, also Yerroo goodoo, Tel. 
Dalbergia sissoides. Bitty marum, Tam. Yindike, 
Burm. 

Dalbergia sissoo. Sissoo, Tam. Yindike, Burm. 
Dalbergia Oojeinensis. 

Dillenia augusta. Zinbyewn, Burm. 

Dillenia scabra. Byew, Burm. 

Dillenia speciosa. Tba-byew, Burm. Peda kalinga, 
Tel. 

Dillenia pentagyna. Chinn a-ka)inga, Tel. 

Diospyros sylvatica. Nulla kakamusbti, Tel. 
Diospyros cbloroxylon. Ulinda, also Yelinda, Tel. 
Diospyros raceioosa. 

Diospyros birsuta. Calamandcr or Coromandel. 
Calu medirye, Sing. 

Diospyros ebonaster. Ebony, Eudum Berye, Sing. 
Diospyros melauoxylou. Ebony, Ouk-chin-ya, 
Burm. 

Diospyros, Species. Muchi-twikee, also WurunguL 

2d. 

Dlpterocarpus alatus. Aing, Burm. 

Dipterocarpus graudiflora. Ain or Ain-tba or Kun- 
nyan-phin, Burm. 

Dipterocarpus turbinatus. Horro, Sing. Ean-yeen, 
Burm. 

Dc'douea viscosa. 

Dolichamx>ia pomifera. Douk-ya-ma, Burm. 
Dombeya melanoxylon. St. Helena Ebony. 

Ecliitea lanoesefolia. Kiri wala, Sing. 

Ecliites scholaris. Book attene, Sing. 

Ehretia asppra. 

Ehretia locvis. Yen-yai-myouk-myce, Burm. Pal 
dan turn, Tel. 

Ekebergia, Species of Goalpara. 

Eieoc-arpus serratus of Ceylon. 

Ela)odendron integrifolia. Joiik bin, Burm. 
Eln^odeiulron Roxburgbii. 

F Jica officinalis. Usraka, Tel. 

Fiobryiipteris glutinifera. Timbery, Sing, 

Eriochlroiia Bookeriana. Nara Botku, fel. 

Krielilajiia tilifolia. 

Kriobotra japouica. 

Erytlirirja indica. 

Euphorbia tirucalli. Mcauchee jamudn, TeL 
Eugenia pulchella, Khway-tha-byai, Burm. 

Eugenia myrtifolia. 'I’lia-bai-jeeu, Burm. 

Eugenia caryopliyllifolium, 

Eugenia mallacceusis. 

Eugenia jambolana. 

Eugenia nervosa. 

Eugenia ternifolia. Tbab-yew-tha-byai, Burm. 
Eugenia racemc>sa. 

Eugenia vulgaris. Thab-yai-lha-pan, Burm. 

Eugenia Halicifolia. 

Eugenia laurina. Wall-boam-boo, Sing. 

Excoeoaria agalloclia, Agalloeha wood. 

Fagrcea fragrans. A-nan, also Anan-Beng. Burm. 
Feronia elephantum. Vella marum, Tam. H-man, 

Burm. 

Ficus covdifolia. Nyoung-gyat, Burm. 

Ficus Indica. Baqyan tree. Bar*ka-jhar, Bind. 

Tam. Marree, Tel. 

Flacourtia sapida. Kanuregu, Tel. 

Flacourtia montana. Sampga, Can. Tambut, also 
Hudkee. 

Fraxinus floribunda. 

Fiuggea virosa. 

Garcinia Cowa. 

Garcinia purpurea. Moorghul snaray Ckm. Eokum, 
Mahr. 

Gardenia gum mif era. Cbitla matta, 

Gardenia latifolia. Pedakaringa, Tel. 

Gardenia lucida. Oarinda, also Telia Manga, Tel. 
Gardenia, Speeiee. Telega, TeL 
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Gtoloxium bifarium. HBai-tbaxi-bayab, Burnt, 

Qmelina arborea. Coormmy marum, Tam. Kyoon- 
bo<», Burm, Gooxnar tek, Tel, 

Gordonia floribunda. Tbeet-ya, Burm, 

Gordonia integrifolia. 

Guaiacum officinale. 

Guatteria longifolia. 

Guettardia speciosa. 

Grewia elastica. 

Grewia floribunda. Myat ya, Burnt. 

Grewia Unokerii. Phet wood, Burm. 

Grewia Kothii. Jana, Tel. 

Grewia spectabilis. Phet woon, Burm» 

Grewia tliiiefulia. Tbarra, Tel. 

Grewia paniciilata. Hunukirille, Sing. 

Gyrocarpus J acquini. Pooiikee, Tel. 

Givotia Rottleriformis. Teila poonkee, Tel. 
Baeinatoxylou campechianuiii. Logwood. 
Hardwickia binata. Nar yepa, Tel. 

Heritiera fomes. Soondree. 

Heritiera litoral is. Kana zoc, Burm. 

Heritiera minor. Soondree, Hind. Kana-zoe, Burm. 
Hibiscus maci'opbylla. 

Hibiscus tilisBfoiia. Belygobel, Sing, 

Holugarua longifolia. Bolgen, Can. 

Hopea odorata. Tben-gan, also Then>gan-pha- 
yung, Burm. 

Hopea fltiribunda. Than.-tlie-ya, Burm. 
Hymeuodictyou excelsum^ Dudippa^ also Chetippa, 
Tel. 

Indigofera, Species. Doun-Daloon, Burm. 

Hlecebrum latruro. Nerrelloo, Sing. 

Inga duJcis, Coorkapnoli manim, Tam. 

Inga xylocarpa. Iron wood of P< gu, Py-in-ka-doe 
Burm. Boja, also Koncla Tangadu, Td. 

Inga bijemiua. Tau-yew, Burm. 

Ixora parviflora. Koree, also Koravee Pal, Tel. 

J onesia asoca. Deree-ratem- bela, S ing, 

Juglaus regia. 

Juglans tricocca. Ta-soung let-wah. Burnt, 
Juuiperusexcelsa, Cedar of the Himalayas. 

Xydia calyciua. Boke-mai-za, Burm, 

Lagerstrsemia microcarpa. 

Lagerstrasmitt parviflora. Chinna-ngee, Tel. 
Lagerstrsemia reginae. Jarool. Hind. Murute, Sing. 
Lagerstrsemia pyriimab: Pymniah) Burnt. 

Laurus Camphora. Camplior-wood. 

Laurus (sassafras). Hman-Then, Burm. 

Lawsouia iuermis. Marooithauay marum, Tam. 
Dan, Burm. 

Limonia acidissima. Torelaga, Teh 
Maba buxifolia. Nulla muddee, Tel. 

Mangifera atteiiuata. Taw-sa-tha-yoet, Burm. 
Mangiferalndica. Maah murum, Tam. Tba-yet, 
Burm. Mango tree, Eng. Mamadi. l^el. 

Melanon baca usitata. Varnish tree, Eng. Ma-yan, 
also Theet-see, Burm. 

Melia azadirackta. Malay Yaimboo, Tam, Persian 
Lilac, Pride of China, Pride of India, Bead 
tree, Eng, 

Melicocoa trijuga. Jo-bin, Burm. 

Memecylou tiuctorium. Surpa, Mahr, Iron wood of 
Canara. 

Hesua ferrea. Singalese Iron wood tree, Bng. 

Nagakeshura, Burm. Naw, Sing. 

Metrosideros vera. Iron wood of China. 

Aliohelia Rheedii. Sumpanghy marum, Tam. 
Idiobelia champaca. Sappoo, Sing, 

Millingtonia simplicifoli^ 

Mimosa polystachia. 

Mimusops elengi. Maghudam marum, Tam. also 

Kha-ya.gaDg, Burm. Moone mal, Sing, 
Mimusops hexandra. Faloo, Sing. 

Morinda oitrifolia. Noanay marum, Tam, Nyaa* 
gyee, Bum, 
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Morinda bracteata. Yai-yoe, Burm, 

Morinda exserta. Nyau, also Mhan-bin, Burm . To- 
garee MogiUee, also Mcgillee, Tel. 

Morns alba. 

Murraya. 

Myristica amygdalina. Tonng-sag-ga, Burm> 
Myristica sphserocarpa. Ky wai-tbw8B, Burm, 
M.\rsine capitellata. 

Nauclea eadamba. Vella cadamba. Tarn, Maoo, 
Burnt. 

Nauclea cordifolia. Munja cadamba, Tam. Puspoo 
carambe, also Brndaroo, Tel, 

Nauclea orieutalis. Kuta murra, Can. Eudum, 
Mahr. 

Nauclea parviflora. Helembe, Sing. 

Nerium antidysentericum. 

Neiinm tiuctorium. 

Neplieleiim, species. Gal morre, Sing. 

Nyctanfcbes arboriristis. Tree of Mourning. Hseik- 
ba-la, Burnt. Kar-cbeea, Tel. 

Odina wodier. Ootlaya marum, Tam, Dumparee, 
also Goompinee, Tel. 

Olax zeylanica. Melle, Syng. 

Olea Kuropea. 

Oiigeinia dalbergiodes. 

Pavia Indica. 

Parkia biglobosa. 

Penta])teru8 alata. Kendiil, Can. Kinjul, Mahr. 
Pentapterus arjuna. Touk-kyan, Burm. 
Pentapterus coriacea. Mairtee, Can. Aeen, Mahr. 

I Pcntapteriis glabi a. Touk kyan, Burm. 

Pcntapterus tomentosa. 

Pholinia serratihdia. 

Pierardia sapota. Kana-yoc, Burm. 

Pinus dammara of Tavoy. 

Pinus excelsa. 

Pinus Latteri. Hten-roo, Burm. 

Pinus longifolia of Nepal. 

Pinus Webbiana of Nepal. 

Pistacia integerrima. 

Platatius orieutalis. 

Poinciana elata. 

Poinciana regia. 

Pungamia atropurpurea. Lagun, of Martaban. 
Pongamia glabra. Poonga marum, Tam. Karung, 
sing. Kanigu, 'Tel, 

Premna hircina. Cliika gambhari, of Qoalpara. 
Premna mucronata. 

Premna tomentosa. Kolcuttay Teak, Tam. Naoo- 
ru, also Nagotd, Tel. 

Prosopis spicigera. Parumbay, Tam. 

Psidium pyriferuni. Coaya marum, Tam. Ma-laka, 
Burm. Gnava Tree, Eng. Jam ka-jhar, Hind, 
Psidium pomifcruiu. Coaya marum, Tam. Ma-laka, 
Burm. Guava Tree, Eng. Jam ka jhar, Hind, 
PterocarpuB dalbergioides. 

Pteiocarpus indicus. “ Pa-douk.’’ Toung kba-yai, 
Burm. 

Pterocarims marsupium. Yengay maram, Tam, 
Yegg^-e, Tel. 

Pterocar))up santalinus. Sevapoo Sandanum, Tam, 
Chandum, Tel. Red sanders wood, Eng. 
Pterocarpus Walliohii. 

Ptorospermum Indicum. “Kyabooca.** 
Pterospermum aceroides. Tha-ma jam-wai-zoke, 
Burnt. 

Pterospermum acerifolium. Na-jee. Burnt. 
Pterospermum subacerifolium. Na jee, Burm, 
Pterospermum ruherifolium. Velengee, Sing, 
Putranjiva Roxburgbii. 

Pygiuui acuminatum. 

Querous, many species of oak. Tha*heik, also Tbae* 
gha, Burm, 

Quercus amiierstiana. 

Quercus dilatata. 
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Quercus iemt^CArpifolia. Ghese cusroo. 

QuercuB Tirbbro. 

Quercus feuestrata. 

Quercus lanceoefolia. 

'Rn.niUn.f species. Nulla mauga, 7e/. 

RhododendroD arboreum. 

Rhus decipiiim. Pehim bive, Sing, 

Rhizophora decandra. 

Rhizupliora gyimiorrliiza. Pyu, B»fm, Mau-grovc. 
Bid II UK dicocca. Taw-the-din-biri, Burnt, 
Bondelett^a tinctoria. Tarna-y<»ke, Burnt, 

Rottlera tctracocca. Kioun-la, Burnt, 

Rottlera tinctoria. Kioun-la, Burnt. 

Salinalia inalabarica. Poolanianiiii, Tam, 
Sandiuicum iudicum. Theet-to, Burm. 

Sautaluui album, Sbandanum marum, Tam, San- 
da-koo, Burm, 

Sapindus acuminata. 

SapiuduB detergens. 

Sapindus emarginatus. Poocheecotay marum, Tam, 
Hseik kliyae, Burm, Kankadn, Tcl, 

Sapindus rubiginosa Ilseik-kbya^, Burm. 

Sapora elegeuoidcs. 

SchleicLera trijuga. K 3 ’et*mouk, Burm. Poosku, 
Tel, 

Scbrobera swietcnoides. Makkam, Tel, 

SclcroHtylis atalantoidos. Arawee neem, Td, 
Scytalea longa. 

Scytalea trijuga. 

Semecarpns anacardium. Cbai-bin, Burm. 

Sotbia indicji. Dewi-darce> Td. 

Sborea(Vatica) robusta. 

Sibia glomerata. Tliit-pliyow, Burm. 

Simonia citribdia, Pambiiroo, Sing, 

Soniieratiaacida. Ta bu, Burm. 

Sonneratia anvpela. Kam-ba’^la, Burm., 

Sopbora robusta. 

Spoonia r' Tellakaka musbtep, Tcl. appears to be tbe 
(Jeltis Wightiiof Wiglit’s leones. 

Soyraida febrifuga. Shem marurn or Shourkullie 
marum, Tmn. Soome, Tel. 

Spatliodea iongifolia. Daanga, Sing. 

Spatbod»*a Boxburgbii. Burray kala goru, Tel. 
Hind. 

Storculia festida. Pecnary marum, Tam, Letkhoke, 
Burm. Telemboo, Sing. 

Sterculia guttata. 

Stereoapermum cbelonoides. 

Stereospermum suaveolens. Padri marum, Tam., 
StryebnoB nux vomica. Yetti marum, Tam. Poison- 
nut, Eng. Kbaboung, Burm. Musbtee or 
Muaadee, Tel. 

Stryebnofl potatorum, Taita marum, Tam. Clearing- 
nut, Eng. Chilla, Tcl. 

Stylocoryne Webera. Kornee, Tel. 

Swietenia chickrasHia. Nga-bai, Burm. 

Swietenia cbloro.xyloii. Shodawab porsb, Tam. 
Bilugu, ’J el. Satin-wood. 

Swietenia mabogani. Mahogany marum, Tam. Ma- 
hogany tree. 

Syndesmus tavoyana. Kee-tba, Burm. 

Syzygium jambolanum. Nawcl marum, Tam. Nerar, 
Tel. 

Symplocos floribunda, of Nepal. 

Tamarind us indica. Poolia marum, Tam. Chinta, 
Tel, Amlee ka Jhar, Hind, Tamarind tree, 
Tamarix orientalis. Tamarisk. 

Taxus baccata. 

Taxus virgata. Dheyn^ also Lolsi of Nepal. 

Tectona grandis. Teak marum, Tam, Ky-won, 
Burm, Tek, Tel, Teak-tree. Sagwan ka Jhar, 
Hind. 

Tectona Hamiltonix. 

Tectona ternifolia, Ta-Hat, Burm. 

Terminalia alata. Marudum marum, Tani^ 

Terminalia arjuna. m 
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Terminalia belerica. Cattoo eloopse marum, Tam^ 
Bau kha, also Pan gab, Burm. Thaudree, TeL 
Tenniualia Berryi. Vella murda marum, Tam, 
Terminalia citrina- 

Terminalia catappa. Natvadom cottay, Tam. Bada- 
ma, Tel. 

Terminalia chebula. Pillay murda, or Kadookou, 
Tam. Kya-zoo. also Ka-yoo-bin, Burm. Kara- 
. ka, TeL 

Terminalia coriacea. Nulla maddio, Tel. 

Terminalia glabra. Curry murda marum, Tam., 
Tflla rnaddie, 7W. 

Terminalia tomentosa. Nalla maddee, Tel, 

Terminalia violata. Lai-bwai, Burm. 

Ternstrmmia of Tavoy. Puzzeen zina, Burm, 
Tliespesia ])opiilnea. Poorsungkai marum, Tam. 
Ulrnus alteriiifolia. Tba-lai, Burm. 

UlmuH campestris. 

Ulrnus erosa. 

Ulmns int(grifolia. Tba-la, Burm, Namillec, also 
Nowiee, Tel. 

TTvaria tomentosa. Peda chilka dudugu, Tel, 

Vachellia Farncbiana. 

Valeria lanceolata. 

Valeria lancerefolia. * 

Vateria indica. Pynic, Tam. Hal, Sing. Pynee 
Tree. Eng. 

Visenia innbellata. 

Vitex altissima. 

Jirboroa. Htouk-shah, Burm. Nowiee eragoo, 

Vitex trifoliata. Calia miliJc; Mecan Milile and 
Sapoo milile, Sing. 

Vitniaiinia trifoliata. Samedera, Sing. 

Web.-ra cerifera. Tarrene, Sing. 

Wal.su ra idscoidca. Juebae, Bm m. 

Wrightia cocci nea. 

Wriglitia antidyseuterica. Veppaula marum, Tam, 
Wrightia tinctoria. Palay marum, Tam, Tedia 
pal, TeL 

Xantbopbyllum, Species^ of Martaban. Sa-pbew, 
Choo-moo na. Burm, 

Xylocarpns, Species. Keannan of Tavoy, 

Zulacca edulis. 

Zizyphns glabrata. 

Zizyphiis jujuba. Yellanday marum, Tam. Hyzee, 
Burm. i<enga, Td. 

Tbe trees enumerated above belong princi- 
pally to the following Natural Orders of 
plants, viz. : 

Alangiem. Ericaceae. I Rhizophorefie. 

Auouaceae. Eupborbiacefc. Rosaceae. 
Apocyaaceaj. Flacourtiauese. Rubiacse. 

Arecenp. Guttiferae. Salicarise. 

Aurantiacem. Lauracese. Sapiudaceae. 

Hignouiaceco. Leguminosse. 8a[)Otace8e. 

I Bombaceao. Lepidocaryev. 8terculiacees« 

Borassene. Loganiacese. 8tyracacese. 

Byttnoriacem, Magooliacese. Tamariscineae. 

Cedrelacem. | Malvacese. Taxacem. 

Cocoeae. : Memecyleai, Terebinthaceae. 

CombretacesB. Morese. Tiliaoe®. 

Cordiacem. MyrsineaoesB. Ulmaoese. 

Dilleniacece. Myrtacero. Verbenacese. 

Dipterocarpem. Olacinese. Zanthoxylaceae. 

— Drs. Wight and Cleghorn in Madras Exhi- 
bition Jurud Reports. Dv.Cltghorn^ Punjab 
Report. Powell^ Hand-book for the Punjab, 
Dr. J, L. Stewart f Punjab Plants. Dr, Mason^ 
Tenasietimy Dr. McClelland Pegu Forests. 
Holtzappjel. Tomlinson, Cat. Ex. 1851 / Cat. 
Ex. 1862. Barlow on the Strength oj Timber. 
,ifr. Adrian Mmdie Master Carpenter Cdom^ 
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lo Government, Central Mueeum Madrat. 
Uyeme MuMum. McCulloch Commercial Dic^ 
tionary. Tredgold. 

TIMBAR, also timam, timbr, timber, tim- 
mal, timru, Hind. Xantboxylon hostile. 

TIMBERRL Singh. Embryopteris glu- 
tinifera, Koxb. 

TIMBUL. Panj. Eicus macropbylla, Cleyh. 

TLMBURNI, also Timru, Mae. Diospyros 
montana. 

TIM-CHORNAM, Tam. the red mark, 
made of flour and turmeric, or of saffloweri 
on the foreheads of hiudus. 

TIMM AH. Jav. Tin. 

TIMMAL. Hind. Xaiithoxylun hostile. 

TIMMA RAJA VADlYAll. See Mysore. 

TIMMUE of Nepal. Cubeb-s, Piper cubeba, 

TIMMUN. Malay. Cucumia aativus. 

TIMOKO. For the hilts and sheaths of 
krises, the native.s make use of the ‘‘tiiuoko, 
of Java, of which the black and white varie- 
gated fragments are called “ pelet,” There are 
Tarions kinds. 

TIMOR. An island of 249 miles in extent, 
from lat. 10" 23' S. to lat. 8*^ 2l S., and 
long. 127" 15' E. to loii^'. 125" 30' E. It 
is formed of high undulating mountains in 
the interior, though near tiie sea it is of 
moderate elevation. The Portuguese settle- 
ment of Dieli or Dioly, is in lat. 8" 34 S. 
and long. 125® 40' E., and on the north 
side of the island. Amanoubang is an inde- 
pendent territory situated towards the south- 
west end of Timor, immediately to the east- 
ward of the Dutch territory of Coepaiig. Its 
limits are unknown, and probably vary as 
the power of the chief becomes increased or 
diminished. It is the best organized and 
most powerful of all the petty states of 
Timor, and is the only one that can give 
uneasiness to the Europeans who.se establish- 
ments are scattered along the north-west 
coasts of the island. A bout the year 1830, the 
chief of this territory took ofFence at some 
act of aggression on the part of the Resident 
of Coepang, the principal settlement of the 
Dutch on Timor, and kept that town in a 
constant state of alarm by incursions of 
horse men armed with spears, and mounted 
on the small but hardy horses of the country, 
cutting oflf the supplies, and killing or carry- 
ing away the inhabitants from the very skirts 
of the town, until means were found to 
appease his hostility, 'riie Bay of Amanou- 
bang, the “Bay of the Pearl Bank” of the 
charts, is a deep bight situated 45 miles to 
the eastward of Point Ousina, the S. W. 
extreme of Timor. It is bounded by Butu 
Puteh, a steep white rocky head-land, 800 
feet high, on the west, and Point Oubelow 
on the east. The head of the bight Gousists 


of low-land, covered with the “toak” or 
Lontar Palm. The chief trading port of the 
territory is Outoiike, about 15 miles to the 
east of Point Oubelou. 

Timor is a word which means the east, and 
was probably imposed on this island by the 
Malays, to whose language it belongs, because 
this was the extreme limit of their ordinaiy 
commercial voyages to the south-east. Timor 
i.s abont three times the extent of Jamaica. 
Its principal inhabitants are of the Malayan 
I race, but it contains also Papuans or Negroes, 
and tribes of the intermediate race. The two 
languages of 'Pirnor are the Manatoto, and tho 
Timori, the first spoken at the north-east end 
of the island, and tlie last used by many of 
the tribes us a common medium of inter- 
course. No alphabet has ever been invented 
in 'Timor ; but judging by the specimens 
of its languages, the vowels are the same 
as those of tlie Malay and Javanese. 
From Timor to New Guinea, there runs a 
long chain of islets, forming, as it were, a 
wall or barrier to the south-eastern portion 
of the Archipelago. In these islets the inha- 
bitants are of the same race with the Malaya, 
and speak many languages. Itr the south- 
eastern parts of the Indian Archipelago, where 
opportunities of social intercourse between 
the various petty tribes are of rare occurrence, 
every island, every detached group of vil- 
lages, baa its own peculiar dialect, which is 
often uiiintclligihle even to the tribes in its 
immediate neighbourhood. In some of the 
larger of these islands, 'Timor for ex- 
ample, these tribes are so niinierous, and the 
country occuitied by many of them so exten- 
sive, that it becomes iinpo.ssiblo to form even 
an approximate estimate of their number. 
Of one language, the prevailing one, among 
several languages of the island of Eisa, one 
of the Sarawati group in the chain of islets 
already mentioned, Mr. Earl furnished a 
curious and in.structive vocabulary of 330 
words. The Kisa is an unwritten tongue, but 
its vowels are the same as those of the Malay 
and Javanese. 

The Spice Islands, in the Molucca andBanda 
seas consist of many islands and numerous lan- 
guages. Mr. R. Wallace says that Timor 
is occupied by tribes much nearer to the 
true Papuan than those of the Moluccas. 
The Timorese are dusky brown or blackish, 
with bushy frizzled hair, and the long Pa- 
puan nose. 'They are of medium height 
and of rather slender figure. 'They are said 
to be great thieves ; the tribes are constantly 
at war with each other, but they are not 
very courageous or blood thirsty. They 
reverence the custom of “ Tabu,” which they 
call “ pomali” and a palm across a door indi- 
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cates that the ceremony has been performed. 
In their excitable disposition, load voices and 
fearless .demeanour, the Timorese closely 
resemble the Papuan people of New Guinea, 
In the islands west of Timor, as far as Flores 
and Sandalwood island, a very similar race is 
found, which also extends eastward to Timor 
Laut, where the true Papuan race begins to 
appear. Timor is about 60 miles broad, 
and seems to form the N. E. end of the 
great range of volcanic islands, which ex- 
tends N. E. and 8. W. from Timor to Sumatra. 
It has only one active volcano, Timur Peak, 
near the centre of the island, which was 
blown up during an eruption in 1638, and 
has since been quiescent. Coepang in the 
west end of the island is the chief Dutch town, 
and Delli, iu the eastern part of tiie ieland is 
the capital of the Portuguese possessions. 
There is nothing that could be called a forest 
and the whole country has a parched and dry 
appearance. There are Malays and Chinese, 
but the native Timorese preponderate and 
have nothing in common with the Malays, 
but are much more closely allied to the true 
Papuans of the Aru Islands and New Guinea. 
They are of the Papuan type, all have pro- 
nounced features, large, somewhat aquiline, 
noses, and frizzly hair. The women talk to 
each otlier and to the men with loud voices 
and witli a self-asserting, quite different from 
Malay women. The uiouiituineers of Timor 
are a people of Papuan type, have rather 
slender forms, bushy frizzled hair, and the 
skin of a dusky brown colour. They have 
the long, somewhat aquiline nose, with the over- 
hanging apex, which is so characteristic of 
tlie Papuan, and so absolutely unknown 
among races of Malayan origin on the coast. 
There lias been an admixture of Malay, per- 
haps of hindoo as well as of Fortnoiiese, and 
the coast occupants have wavy and frizzled 
hair, a lower stature with less prominent 
features, atid the houses are built from the 
ground. The houses of the Papuan niouti 
taineers are raised on posts. The dead of the 
Papuan Timorese are laid on a stage six or 
eight feet above the ground, sometimes open 
Bometiraes covered, and are retained there 
till money for a feast can be obtained, when 
they are burned. The " Poinali” exactly 
resembling the Taboo of the Pacific is in full 
operation here, and a few palm leaves stuck 
outside of a garden will preserve it from any 
thief. The people of the neighbouring island 
of Semao, are like those of Timor, with frizzly 
or wavy haii’, and a coppery brown colour. 
Amongst the birds of Timur few are orna- 
mental : there are Flatycercus vulneratus, a 
green species of Geoffroyus ; Tropidorhynchus 
Timoreosis Ftilonopus ciuctus, a white head- 
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ed pigeon ; the pretty little lorikeet, Tricho- 
glossus enteles, and T. iris ; Sphnoothera 
viridis, a green Oriole ; and the red Cyornia 
hyacinthiua. Of the butterfliee, Papilio 
mnomaus and P. lirin, the swallow tailed but- 
terflies occur, also Cethosia Leschenaultii ; and 
several Pieridse. Small quantities of copper and 
gold are found. The land mammals in Timor 
are only seven iu uumber,Macacu8 cynomolgus, 
common all over the liido-Malayan Archi- 
pelago ; Paradoxurus fasciatus, a civet cat ; 
Fells megalotis, a tiger cat; CervusTimoriensis; 
Sorex tenuis, and Cnscus orientalis. The S. 
E. coast near mount Allas is occupied by the 
Papuan race with frizzled hair in tufts on the 
head. Mr. Earl says that some of the people on 
the table land back of Dieli, have opaque yel- 
low complexions with hair of a reddish or 
dark auburn colour, and that the hair of 
others is straight, fine, and of a reddish hue, 
atiil that every intermediate variety of hue 
and complexion between this and the black 
or deep chocolate colour and the short tufted 
hair of the mountain Papuan is found iu 
Timor, and it is possible that the races are 
there mixing as its position is next to Papua. 

In the Mala 3 'an Miscellanies, published un- 
der the auspices of Sir Stamford Raffles, at 
Bencoolen, ill 1820, lists of two languages of 
Timur, aud of the languages of the two small 
islands at its western end, Rotti and Savu, 
are given, amounting each to 95 words. 
— Bikmore, 116. Wallace 1, 184 to 211. Earl. 

TIMOR LAUT or the Teuimber islands, 
form a group which consists of the 
large island of Timor Laut, the islands of 
Larat and Virdati, aud the numerous small 
low lands fronting its northern side. The in- 
habitants of the south-western part of Timor, 
ill tlie neighbourhood of Coepang, are an .ex- 
ceedingly dark, coarse-haired people, aud tra- 
vellers have great difficulty in coming to a con- 
clusion as to whether they belong to the Malay- 
an or Papuan races, so equally balanced are 
their characteristics. The anonymous author 
of an excellent “account of 'i’imor, Rotti, 
Savu, Solor, &c.,” in Moor’s “Notices of the 
Indian Archipelago,” seems to have fallen into 
this state of perplexity ; and as his observa- 
tions are evidently the result of long expe- 
rience at Coepang and its neighbourhood, the 
following are a few short extracts which bear 
upon the point. The natives are generally of 
a very dark colour, with frizzled, bushy hair, 
but less iuclining to the Papuans than the 
natives of Ende (on the island of Flores.) 
They are below the middle size, and rather 
slight in figure. In oountenance they more 
nearly resemble the South Sea islanders than 
any of the Malay tribes. Timor Laut means 
Timor of the Sea, or the Eastern Timor.— 
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Mr. Q. W. JBarl, p. 180 to 181. Bihturt, p. 
127. 

TIMOB ROTTO. See Rotto. 
TIMUN-BIJI-MINIAK. Malay. Cucum- 
l)6r 866(1 oil. 

TIMUNL A tribe of the Aimak. The Char 
Aimak ooasiet of four peoples, the Timuni, 
Teimeni, Feroz £uhi and Jamshidi, all of 
them of Iranian origin and all speaking 
Persian. The Timuni dwell at Gorian and 
Kali, are seen on the western boundary of 
Herat, and in the villages and towns situated 
east of Iran, from Tarbat Shaik’s Jam as 
far as Khaf. About a thousand of their 
families dwell near Herat. The Teimeni 
dwell in the Jolgha-i-Herat, from Eerrukh 
to Sabzwar, the few who have extended to 
Farrah being styled by the Afghans Parsiran. 
Each member of the Char Aimak knows no 
greater enemy than the Afghan, and all 
attempts to form Afghan colonies amongst 
them have failed. The Teimeni are of a wild 
nature. See Aimak ; Char-Aimak. 

TIMUR, also known as Timurlang or 
Timur the lame, changed in Europe to Tamar- 
lane, was born at the village of Sabzwar, 
(Kcsh or Shabr sabz?) forty miles from 
Samarcand. He was of one of those races 
of high Asia, to whom in Europe the general 
name of Turk has been given. One writer de- 
scribes him as an Uzbek Tartar, Latham de- 
scribes him us a Turk, and says, whatever 
the Mongols were elsewhere, the Moguls of 
India were Tshagatai Turk. They affected 
a Mongol lineage, just as Timur professed a 
descent from Tshingis ; whilst the Tshagatai 
tribe to which he belonged took its name 
from Tsbingis’s huntsman, Zagatai, and, be 
believes, that Tshingis himself connected his 
line with the Mantshus. At any rate his 
Mongol son bore the name of a Mantshu pre- 
decessor. Again, he professed descent from a 
virgin. So did Apaoki and Kitan, both Mant- 
shus, before him. He is also said to have been 
a descendant of Changis Khan. Also, the most 
famous of his ancestors was said ti» be Kara- 
char Nevian, or Teragay Hevian, the minister 
of Zagatai or Chagatai, and the first convert 
to Islamism amongst the wild conquerors. In 
his memoirs written by himself, he says, 
my father told me that we were descendants 
from Abu-ul-Atrak (father of the Turks), 
the son of Japhet.” His father is de- 
scribed as a chief who commanded 10,000 
horse. The country between the rivers 
OzuB and Jaxartes, known to the Arabs as 
Mawur-ul-nahar, had fallen to the share of 
Zagatai, on the death of his father Chengis 
Khan in 1227, and the land had been ruled 
by his descendants for more than a century, 
when Timur was born in 1337 ] but each 
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suceeediog sultan of Mawur-nl-nahar had 
become more degenerate, and more contemp- 
tible than his predecessor, under the insolent 
independence of powerful vassals. Timur 
succeeded in attaining supreme power. At 
the age of 34 he ascended the throne of 
Samarcand and made himself master of 
Central Asia. After subduing Persia, Meso- 
potamia and Tartary, Timur turned his arms 
(in 1397) against Hindustan. He sent his 
grandson, Pir Mahomed, to invade India, and 
joined him on the 12th September 1398 with 
92 squadrons of horse. Like Julius Cmsar, ha 
has recorded his own exploits in his work, 
“ Timor Khan’s Political and Military Insti- 
tutions,” which was translated into Persian by 
Abu Talib, and from the Persian into Englis h 
by Major Davy, “ I ordered,” he relates, 
“ 1,000 swift-footed cameds, 1,000 swift-footed 
horses, and 1,000 chosen infantry to march, 
and bring me information respecting the 
princes of India. 1 learned that Tonktumish 
Khan bad been defeated by Auroos Khan, 
and sought assistance from me. Received 
information that the princes of India were at 
variance with each other ; that Mahmud in 
Delhi, Mulloo in Lahore, and Sanriug in 
Multan, were hostilely disposed towards each 
other. The conquest appeared to me to be 
easy, though my soldiers thought it was 
, dangerous. Resolved to undertake it, and to 
make myself master of the Indian empire, 
did so. Received then the news that the 
Emperor in Rome bad invaded my western 
provinces, and that the people of Georgia bad 
conquered some of my fortresses in that 
country. Then I thought, if I pursue my 
conquests in India, Eran may revolt ; there- 
fore, I regulated my kingdom in Hindoostan, 
and marched from that country against the 
Roman emperor, whose provinces I con- 
quered.” 

In his expedition to India, Bhatnair sur- 
rendered on terras, but they burned it to the 
ground. Timur then marched against Delhi ; in 
December he had come under its walls 
and he defeated and dethroned the emperor 
Mahmud there, and a great massacre ensued. 
Timur then ordered a general massacre 
of Meerut, and in March 1399 he recrossed 
the Indus. Bhatnair, Ahruni, Fattahabad 
a[id Tobana all suffered at Timur’s hands. 
Sirsa (Sirsooti) also was attacked and plun- 
dered. Those whom he carried into slave- 
ry formed a number so large as to overstock , 
the slave-market at Samarcand, and sell at 
two rupees the bead ; among them were many 
of the wives and children of a proud aiisto- 
cracy. His soldiers are said to have had a 
hun^'ed and fifty slaves, and soldiers’ boys 
had twenty slaves to their own share. Timur 
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in bis route from Kabul towards HindoMtan, maroand, where it was buried. Mii^hond 
aocwding to Sherif>ud*din, went by way of mentions that he ^ras subject to very severe 
Iijal, S hftnn yAn, Nughz, Banou, (or Bunnoo), attacks of illness : which not unfrequentlysuc- 
and thence to the Indus, at the very place ceeded to any sudden change from violent 
where Jelal-ud-din, king of Elharazm, fought motion in the field to perfect domestic repose, 
with ChengisKhan,and so heroically swam the Malcolm, in his history of Persia, thus sums 
river after his defeat in 1221. Timur crossed an up the character of Timur. “ Though ono of 
extensive desert in his way to Bbatuair, but on the greatest of warriors, he was one of the 
his return from the banks of the Ganges, be worst of moiiarchs. He was able, brave, and 
proceeded to the north-west, along the foot of generous ; but ambitious, cruel, and oppres- 
the Sewalik mountains, by Meliapur, Jullind- sive.” His native language was the “ Zagatai 
hur, and Jummoo, to the Indus, which he Toorki,” which at that time prevailed from 
crossed at the same place as before, and in the the Ulugh Tagh mountains to the Hindoo 
same manner ; and returned to Samarcand Koosh, and from the Caspian to the Gobi de* 
by way of Bunnoo or Banou, Nugbz or sert. On the death of Timur his vast empire 
Nagaz, Kabul, Bacalan, and Term^. On soon fell to pieces ; yet the greatest and best 
his return to Samarcand, his first piece princes that ever reigned in uiahomedan conn- 
of justice was inflicted upon Dina, a chief tries, were the descendants of Timur, who 
magistrate, who, as is related, was tlie ruled in India until the year 1805, though 
greatest officer in all the land of Samarcand. only nominally, from the first years of the 
Timur had left him in the city as his magis- nineteenth century, and in 1857, by joining 
trate when he departed, for six years and in a rebellion against the British, they made a 
eleven months ; during which time this man final effort to regain supremacy, and the lost 
had neglected his duties ; so Timur ordered emperor at Delhi was exiled to Bangoon in 
him to be hanged and confiscated all his goods. Burmah, where be died in 1862. The house 
The justice inflicted upon this great man, of Timur and particularly that of Baber, 
caused terror amongst the people, and the Akbar and Jehangir, brought many of the 
same punishment was ordered to be inflicted trees of their native countries into India, 
upon another man, who had interceded Baber, whenever be found leisure in the midst 
for this magistrate. A councillor named of his active life, diversified with multitudiii- 
Burado Meerza, asked for his pardon if he ous vicissitudes, formed a garden. Akbar 
paid a sum of four hundred thousand bezants followed up the plans of Baber, and intro- 
of silver, each bezant being equal to a silver duced the gardeners of Persia and Tartary, 
real. Timur approved of this and when who succeeded with many of their fruits, 
the man bad given all he had, he was torment- as peaches, almonds, (both indigenous to 
ed to give more ; and as he bad no more, he was Rajapootana,) pistachios, &c. To Jehan* 
Lung up by the feet until he was dead, gir’s commentaries we owe the knowledge 
Another piece of justice was inflicted upon a that tobacco was introduced into India in bis 
great man, who had been left in charge of reign ; but in later years, the British have 
three thousand horses, when Timur depart- introduced cinchona, many of the acacias, 
ed, and because be could not produce them all, the eucalypti, discovered the tea plant, in- 
he was hanged, although he pleaded that he trodneed Sorghum saccharatum andDivi-divi. 
would produce, not only three thousand, but and the Musa textilis, or Manilla hemp, was 
six thousand horses, if he would give him brought by Sir George Balfour from the Eastern 
time. He also ordered justice to be executed Archipelago. Multitudes of exotic flowering 
upon certain traders who had sold meat for plants have been introdneed into India. The 
more than it was worth, and upon shoemakers ; princes of the illustrious house of Timur, 
and other traders were fined for selling their though despots by birth and education, present 
goods at a high price. The custom was, that a more remarkable succession of great cha- 
when a great man is put to death, he is hanged, racters, historians, statesmen, and warriors, 
but the meaner sort were beheaded. On the than any contemporaneous dynasty in any 
8th of January 1405, to invade China, he region of the world. — Tod’s RojastlMn.Outram 
marched out of Samarcand, in a heavy fall of and ffavelockt p. 60. Jifarkhafn’ Emhas- 
anow, and crossing the Jaxartes upon the ice sy. vol. xiii.p. 125,150. Latham’s Nationalities 
be encamped at a place called Otrar. In o/ Europe, vol, ii. p. 4. Elliot’s Supplemental 
February he was attacked by fever and ague. Glossary. Yule Cathay I. p. 135. Bjomstjer. 
and he died on the 17th of that month, in the na’s British Empire in the East, p. 97- F«r- 
year 1406, agad sixty-nine, leaving thirty-six ner Caravan Joum*ys, p. 6, RenndVt 
mala descendants. Timur’s body was em- Memoir, pages 112 to 121. See Afghan, 
balmed with musk and rose-water, wrapped in India, Khivot Khanat, Khiraj, Kandahar, 
linen, laid in an ebony coffin, and sent to Sa- 
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BessaSy Abrui, 

As. 

Khai niaphju 

Bdhm. 

Yang-seih, 

Chin. 

Tip, 

Etain 

Dot. 

Fa. 

Ferblano 


Bleok, 

Qer 

WeisBbleob, 

19 

Zion 

99 

Kullai : Banga, 

Qoz. 

Kuthail, 

99 

Bedel, 

Hbb. 

Kailai, Banga, 

Hind. 

Kathel, 


Latta, 

It 


Tin is one of those 


Banda Stasnata, It. 

Timmah, 

Jav, 

SbauDum, 

Lat. 

Timah. 

Malax. 

T. putch. 

9 * 

T. sari. 

99 

Kalang, 

99 

Falagh, 

Maleal. 

Urziz, 

Pers. 

Sheet ; 

Bus. 

Blacha, 

99 

Trapu, 

Sans. 

Hoja de lata, 

Sp. 

Tagaram, 

Tam. 

Kalai, 

Turk. 


which were earli- 


est knowB, though it occurs iu comparatively 
few countries, and though it does not occur in 
the native state, the acquaintance of the an- 
cients with this metal is accounted for by the 
ciroumstances that the ore is found frequent- 
ly near the surface, and is easily reduced by 
charcoal and a moderate degree of heat to the 
state of metal. Tin is found in England, 
Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, inJChili, Mexico, 
the Isle of Biuica, the Peninsula of Malacca, 
and Malacca furnishes the purest tin, and 
Cornwall the largest quantity. Tin occurs 
in two states of combination, the peroxide 
and double sulphuret of tin and cupper : the 
latter is rather a rare substance, and it is from 
the former that the metal is almost entirely 
obtained. The peroxide of tin is found 
— 1. In veins where it is intimately mixed 
with several other metals, as arsenic, cop- 
per, zinc, and tungsten : this is common 
tinstone. 2. In loose rounded masses, grains, 
or sand in alluvial soil, in which state it is 
called Stream-Tin. The former, when reduc- 
ed to the metallic state, yields Block-Tin ; 
while the latter yields Grain-Tin, which is the 
purer of the two, and it is brought into com- 
merce in these two forms. Wood-Tin is iu reni- 


form and botryoidul masses, or in wedge-shap- 
ed pieces, which have arisen from their partial 
destruction : the surfaces are generally water- 
worn. Stream-Tin has evidently been deriv- 
ed from the destruction of tin veins or lodes, 
the lighter portions of stony matter having 
been carried away by the water, which has 
rounded the fragments of the ore. Tin is 
mentioned by Moses under the name Bedel ; 
it was used by the Egyptians. The Greeks and 
Romans obtained it through the Phoenicians 
from England. It abounds in the Eastern 
Archipelago, from Mergui to the island of 
Banca, and is known in commerce as Malacca 
Tin and Banca Tin; but to these Mer- 
gni Tin has lately been added, and it is 
now known to exist in large quantities 
in Borneo and other islands. Tin with the 


Egyptians formed an ingredient in some of 
their metallio compounds for hardening copper, 
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and they used the alloy for forming swords and 
spear heads, and its use has long been familiar 
to the hindoos for forming various metallurgi- 
cal compounds, as well as for tinning copper, 
and for various compounds with copper and 
tin, which are remarbible for their hardness, 
and for the fine sounds which they emit on 
being struck. Dr. Wight found that an alloy 
of ten grains of copper to two and a half 
grains of tin was the best mixture which a 
native made in bis presence. British spear 
heads are found to consist of one of tin to 
ten of copper, and a knife, of one of tin to 
seven and a half of copper. Mr. Aikin found 
that eight grains of copper to one of tin form- 
ed the hardest alloy. Within the limits of the 
British province of Malacca are several produ- 
tive mines of tin and gold, which are worked 
by thousands of Chinese and Malay miners. 
But the principal mines of both gold and tin 
exist in and about Mount Ophir. The depth 
of the gold mines is from 70 to 200 feet, and 
the process of pounding the rock and wash- 
ing the gold dust is simple and rude. The 
tin is worked in the lowlands at the depth of 
a few feet, and some of the ores are so rich, 
that they contain about 80 per cent, of the 
metal. The whole Malayan Peninsula, from 
Perak and Qaeda (Kedah) on the north to 
the islands of Carimon and Banca, which were 
once probably connected with the main land, 
ill the south, is one rich deposit of tin. 
Tin is found in the alluvium at the 
base of the moantains to the eastward to- 
wards Edelgashena. It is abundant iu the 
Tenasserim Provinces, commencing from the 
mountains in which the Tavoy and Henzai 
rivers have their rise, the northern limit of 
tin in the Provinces, to the southern bound- 
ary of Mergui, Pakchan river. The richest 
locality in the province of Tavoy is nearly 
opposite the city of Tavoy on the eastern 
side of the moantains. That large quanti- 
ties of tin must have been taken from Tavoy 
three hundred years ago, we have evidence 
in an incidental remark from Mr. Ralph 
Fitch, who, says Mr. Hough in the Maul- 
main Chronicle, “ travelled in this part of 
the world in about the year 1586, or 1587.” 
He says : “ I went from Pegu to Malacca, 
passing many of the sea ports of Pegu as 
Martaban, the Island of Tavi whence ail India 
is supplied with tin, Tenasserim, the island of 
Junk Ceylon, and many others.” Captain Tre- 
menhere found the richest deposit of tin in 
the provinces, at Eahan on Mergui Island, 
about eleven miles above the town, and neas 
the Tenasserim river. Kaban itself, he 
writes, is the highest portion of a low ridge 
of hills, not more than 200 feet above the 
' level of the river : it is composed of a soft 
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ftiable white sandstone rock, the upper por- tin mines are suffering greatly from the depre> 
tions of which are decomposed and irregnlar. ciation in the value of their metal. 

The surface gravel does not contain tin. It is The tin-ore of India and of the Archipela- 
fonnd in the crystallized form interspersed in go is the same as that of Cornwall. It is the 
decomposed granite, forming a vein about ordinary tiu-stone, or blnoxide of tin. It oc- 
three feet wide, which is enclosed by the white curs in veins, and also in rounded musses or 
sandstone rock, and dips down at a high grains. It is often beautifully crystallized, in- 
angle with the horizon. Large scales of terspersed with decomposing granite, and is 
chlorite occur with it, which, as they are generally free from sulphur and arsenic, 
generally found where the tin is most abun- At the two extremities of the Peninsular 
dant, is called by the natives * the mother of zone of elevation, Junk-ceylon and Banka, tin 
tin.’ The face of the hill is in one spot scat- sand is diffused in such quantity that its col- 
tered over with these, which appear to have lection has never had any other limit than 
been brought down from the vein with other the number of persons employed in it. In 
matter from which the tin has been separated Junk-ceylon and Fhunga, under a barbarous 
by the usual mode of washing. The granite government, about 13,000 piculs are annual- 
is completely decomposed, and the crystals ly dug out of the soil. But in Banka, without 
are easily separated by washing. It was any improvement on the usual Chinese modes 
worked during the Burmese rule, and valued of excavating, washing and smelting, the pro- 
as supplying the richest ore of tin. A Bur- duction increased from 25,000 piculs in 1812, 
mese residing near the spot, pointed out the when it was a British possession, to 60,000 
place where his operations had ceased, piculs. 

He stated that he had procured considerable Atnumerous intermediate localities through- 

quantities of tin daily, and that he often ont the Peninsula tin is obtained, and from 
foimd it in large masses mixed with yellow the robberies and massacres which from time 
ground. The crystallized form in which the to time terrify and scatter the little corn- 
ore is here found renders its separation ex- munities of needy Chinese, iu whose bands it 
tremely easy, and the whole processes of has remained, the wonder is that so much 
stamping and dressing, which in England inetalshouldfinditsway to the market. In tha 
are tedious and expensive operations, can Siamese countries north of Kedah and in 
thus be dispensed with. No arsenic or Kedah itself, it is sparingly extracted. From 
sulphur being mixed with the ore, it need Perak 9,000 peculs per annum were formerly 
not be roasted before it is placed iu the exported, but the produce has now greatly dim- 
furnace. This contains specimens of macled inisbed owing to the miserable state of the 
crystals, which in weight and size surpass country. Salangor and adjacent inland states 
any thing ever seen in Cornwall, or in cabinet yield about 9,000 piculs. The eastern countries 
specimens, and containing more tin in propor- from Kalautau to Fhang yield about 11,000 
tion to the bulking than any specimens peculs. The present produce of the whole 
before seen. The largest, which measured peninsula, including Siukep and Liuga, the 
about fourteen inches square by twelve deep, only two islands of the Johor e Archipelago 
was so heavy, as to require some exertion to where it is now sought for, is probably above 
hold it steady i 11 both hands. Captain Trem- 40,000 peculs. The peninsular range, there- 
enhere transmitted a box of average samples fore, including Banka, yields upwards of 
of the ore, to a smelting establishment 100,000 peculs, so that it equals or exceeds 
in Cornwall, having extensive connection that of Cornwall (6,000 tons), 
with the tin mines of that country. These The annual importation of tin from these 
samples of once-washed ore produced about 70 mines to Singapore is, on the average, as 
per cent, of tin, and the twice-washed yielded follows : — 

nearly 75 per cent. The metal very good, Tringanu 150 peculs or 178 cwt. 

almost free from alloy ; some of the samples Pattani 100 „ 118 „ 

from the Malayan peninsula contain titanium. Johore 250 „ 296 „ 

The consumption of tin throughout the world Lauvan 2,000 „ 2,375 „ 

increases so slowly, there is little inducement Lingie 1,000 „ l,187i „ 

to speculate in tin mines. The produce of Pahang 3,000 „ 8,562^ „ 

Cornwall is 6,000 tons per annum, and the Kassang 3,000 „ 3,562^ „ 

quantity produced at Java together with what The tin of Siam is worked in the provinces of 

is raised in the Malayan peninsula, will rather Xa-lang, Xai-ja, Xamphon, Bapri,* and Bak- 
exceed the produce of Cornwall. The average Bbrek. 

price of tin in Cornwall has been about 72s. Tin mines of Larut, or as they are called, 
per cwt., but it falls as low as 56<., which is klians,inthe Malayan peninsula, are about 100 
the present price of the best Straits tini and averaging 60 or 70 feet in depth* and 700 
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feet in circumference. There were in 1867, 
12,000 Chinese at work, earning 5 to 6 dollars 
monthly. In their superstition, no one is 
allowed to go near the water wheel with his 
shoes on, or with an open umbrella. The mines 
at Cassang near Malacca, north of Ayer panas, 
cover a space of five or six miles. Since the 
Chinese began to work them in 1844, their 
produce increased from 146 peculs to 12,000 
peculs in 1852. 

The Malay and Javanese term for tin, 
“ timah,” is a word used in the Archipelago 
as a generic terra for both tin and lead, the 
epithet “ white,” or‘‘flowery,”— “putih” and 
“ sari,” being given to tin itself, and that of 
‘‘ black,’’ “ itam,” to lead, a metal with which, 
being entirely a foreign product, the Malayan 
nations are but little acquainted. What may 
be called the Malayan tin district, or tin field, 
is, beyond all comparison, the most extensive 
and the richest in the world, for it stretches 
from Tavoy in the 14“ of north latitude, to 
Billiton, in the 3* of south latitude, that is, 
over seventeen degrees of latitude, and ten of 
longitude. Tin has been found or worked in 
a great many localities within these wide 
bounds, as in the British territory of the Ten- 
asserim coast, — in the Siamese island of Junk- 
Ceylon, — in various parts of the continental 
territories of the Malayan states, and in several 
of the islands at the eastern end of the Straits 
of Malacca. The ore would seem only to be- 
come the more abundant us it approaches its 
termination at Banca and Billiton. The lo- 
calities richest in tin are ascertained to be 
those near the junction of the sandstone with 
the granite, and all the countries rich in tin 
are also observed to be so in iron. All the 
ore heretofore worked, it should be noticed, 
has been found in the alluvium, or detritus of 
ancient mountains, — what is called in mining 
language “ stream-works,” — obtained, in fact, 
by washing the soil in the same manner as, 
for the most part, gold in Australia and Cali- 
fornia ; for no ore has ever been obtained by 
mining the rock containing veins of it, although 
it has been traced to them. The greater part of 
the tin district is covered with an immense 
forest, and has not been explored. The supply 
of tin from the Malayan countries promises 
to last for at least as many ages as that of 
the coal of England. In the beginning of 
the present century, the quantity yielded 
by Banca did not exceed 560 tons, and in- 
creasing yearly, in the middle of the cen- 
tury it is not less than 5540 tons. Yet 
the mines of Banca have now been worked 
for near a century and a half, being stated to 
have been first discovered only in the first 
year of the eighteenth century. The tin mines 
ef Malacca were not worked at all, until as 
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late as 1793, and not effectually by Chinese 
until 1840, but in 1840 they yielded, paying 
a seignorage of a tenth to the state, better 
than 250 tons. The production in the neigh- 
bouring Malay states had alsugreetly increased, 
so that the whole quantity exported from 
Malacca amounted in that year to above 960 
tuns. Mr. Logan estimates the whole quantity 
produced in the Malay peninsula at about 
2350 tons, exclusive of the produce of the 
Siamese territory ; and when this is added to 
the produce of Banca, namely 5540 tons, we 
have an aggregate animal yield of 7890 tons, 
or, making but a moderate allowance for the 
produce of the Siamese mines, of which we 
have no estimate, probably not less than double 
the amount of the tin of Cornwall. Probably, 
not less than five-sixths of this amount 
have been brought into existence in the course 
of the present century. 'J'he price has not 
fallen with this new supply to the market, 
and, as in the case of the gold of California 
and Australia, it may be asked how this has 
happened, and the answer must be the same, 
that new sources of consumption have been 
found, iucreased wealth and population keep- 
ing the demand equal to the supply. The tin 
found in the island of Banca is very abundant and 
of a purequality. It is cast in to ingots weighing 
from 20 to 60 lbs j the purity of these bars is su- 
perior to those from the mines in Malacca. All 
that is of a superior quality which is brought 
to China in bars, is called ‘ Banca tin,’ while 
the inferior is known as ‘ Straits tin.’ Com- 
plaints have been made that both are adulte- 
rated with lead. The former sells for about 
£17 and the latter for £1 4 or 15 a pecul. 
In China the consumption of foreign tin has 
decreased during the last few years, and the 
annual importation does not now reach 5000 
peculs. 'J'i'i plates are brought from England 
and America, iu boxes containing 112 lbs. or 
from 80 to 120 plates, and sell for about £10 
per box. 

The alloys with tin are as under 

1 oz. of tin to 1 lb. copper — a soft gun 
metal. 

1 J „ harder, fit for wheels to be cut with 
teeth. 

1^ „ to 2 oz. brass ordnance. 

2 „ hard bearings for machinery. 

„ very hard do. 

3 „ soft musical bells. 

3 j „ Chinese gongs and cymbals. 

4 „ house bells. 

4^ „ large bells. 

5 „ largest bells. 

7i » to 8^ Speculum metal. 

The tin alloy is scarcely malleable at 2 
ounces; it soon becomes very bard, brittle and 
sonorous; alloys of cwt. to 2^ easily assume 
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(h0 mazimtttn of hardness without being crys* 
talline* Native smiths render the mixed 
metal malleable with greater proportions of 
tin ; so do the Chinese for their gongs and 
cymbals, by gently striking it while hot at 
repeated heatings ; some years ago, bronze 
sheathing fur ships was prepared on the same 
principle. Natives call such malleable bell 
metal Akkiinsu, Tzl. It is formed into vessels 
for containing acid food, battermilk, &c. — 
Horsfield on ike Tin of Jianca, Journ. of 
the Indian Archipelago, v. II, No. XI L Dec. 
1848, p. 796 to 809. Winter's Burmak, p. 
1 08. Uon'ble Mr. Morrison's Compendious 
Description, McCuUoch's Com. Die. p. 1158- 
MasotCs Tenasserini. Hoyle Productive Re- 
sources of India. Crawfurd's Dictionary, p. 
435. Mr. Rolide MSS. 

TIN of Hazara. Artoearpus integrifolia. 
Jack tree. 

TIN. Ab. Figs. 

TINANI. Hind. Astragalus multiceps. 

TINAMID.^ A family of birds. 

Sub-fam. Turniciuae, 1 gen, 3 sp., viz. 3 
Turnix ocellatus ; Dussiitnieri ; Sykesi. 

TINCAL % Borax. 

TINGANA. Sans. Sod® biboras. 

TINCTOIUA JiOSEBAY. Nerimn tinc- 
torium. 

TINCTURE OFCOLOMBA. SeeCoptis 
teeta. Tincture of Mishme teeta. 

TINCTURE OF llEltMODACTYL. See 
Colchicum. 

TIN D. Hind. Citrullus vulgaris, var. fistu- 
losus. Slocks, also C. lobato. 

TIND. Hind, of Panjab, a wide mouthed, 
round bottomed, earthen jar ; the vessel with 
which the Fersi.-in welt wheel is filled. 

TIND A. Hind. Cucurbits lobata, the 
‘‘squasli” gourd. 

TINDAL, properly tindail, in India, a petty 
officer of native seamen, also the iion-commis- 
sioned officer over gun and store lascars. 

TIND A - PAR U A. Malbal. Epicarpus ori- 
•ntalis, Blame. 

TINDRI KA JOGI. See Jogi. 

TINDU. Hind. Ebony of Diospyros 
melanoxylon, lioxb., .also of D. tomentosa. 

TINDU-KAKI. Tku Diospyros tomentosa? 

TINDUKI, also Tumiki. Tel. Diospyros 
embryopteris, Bers, It is probable that the 
several names Tiudu kaki and Tindula, 
should be applied to different trees as D. 
tomentosa, D. melanoxylon. 

TINEH. See Red Sea. 

TIN-FAN. Chin. Typhoon. 

TINFOIL. 

Beggud, Guz. Him 

Tin rolled into thin sheets, and employed 
with the addition of mercury, to cover the 
surface of glass, thus forming looking glasses, 
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mirrors, SK.-^Favtikner, quoting Joyes's 
Chem. Man. 

TINQE BATSALI KURA. Tel. Basella 
alba. 

TxNQEN. Tel. Phyllanthus, sp. 

TINGERAN, or Tingoram River, on the 
east coast of the Malay peninsula, in lat. 4° 
45' N. 

TING HAE, in lat. 26“ 18' N., long. 
119“ 50' E. On the east coast of China, 
stands on the west side of a peninsula. 

TTNG-HaE. A town and harbonr on the 
south side of the island of Chusan, and 
fronted by many islands, between which are 
several channels leading to it. The city 
of Tinghae is 1 mile and 8 cables in circum- 
ference, nnd is surrounded by a wall 14 feet 
9 indies high, and 1 3 feet wide, surmounted 
by a parapet 14^ feet high. A canal nearly 
33 feet wide and 3 feet deep almost encircles 
the city and enters it near the south gate. 
Canals form the principal means of transport, 
the roads being merely foot paths, and every 
large held has its own canal to convey its 
produce. Large quarries of liornstone por- 
phyry are found m the N. W. extreme of 
the island. Salt, arrack, and mat manufac- 
tures occupy the people. During the month 
of September the thermometer in the shade 
ranged from 71“ to 102“, its average height 
during the day being 85“. 

TINGHE BACHCHALI. Tel. Basella 
alba, Linn. 

'TINGI. Hind. Solanum sanctum. 

'J’ING-NGET. Bubm. See Dyes. 

TING-.SHI. 'Tibet. Taxus baccate. 

TINGY islands, in the Chinese sea, 
two small rocks off Piilo Tiiigy. 

TINHOSA ISLAND, a small island, 
miles long, off the coast of Hainan, aud in lat. 
18“39'N., 195 miles west from the Graud 
Ladrone iHland.and formed of two hills. 

TINIAN PINE. Casuarlua muricata, 

TINKAL. Hind. Borax, See Sohaga. 

TINNEVELLY, the capital town of a re- 
venue district of the same name, the most 
southern part of the Madras presidency. The 
district lias a population of 1 ,269,000. There 
are several streams, the Tambrapurna being 
the most important. Cotton is largely produced. 
The Anangule pass leads to Travancore ; the 
chief place is Tnticoreen, a sea-port town. 

TINNEVELLY SENNA. Eng. Cassia 
elongata, Zam. C. Officinalis, Gartn, Boyle. 

TINNUNCULUS ALAUDARIUS, the 
Fnlco tinnunculus ; the ‘ Kestrel,’ of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the great Asiatic Archipe- 
lago. It is very common in India, sometimes 
in large flocks. It is the commonest bird of 
prey in Engltuid and France, 
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TINOSPOBA COBDIFOLIA. Mibbs. 


CooouluB ooidifblin8.D.C. 

C. convolvulaceus, J)Q. 
Shindi-kodi. 

Galuchi, Guduchi, 
Mauapala, 

Tippatige, 

Somavalli, 

Jewauti, 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Henispennum glabram, 

Kltin. 

H. oordifolium, Fi/M. 

Galancha Bemo. 

Gadanoha. „ 

Gulo, Gul-wai], Dux. 

Gurcba. Hind 

Oita-merdoo. Malkal. 

Gilo ; Gubaricb, Punjab. 

Amurta guduchi. Saks. 

The extract. 

Sat Gulo. Hind. | Sat Gilo. Hind. 

The root is covered with loose papery bark, 
and its wood is composed of distinct wedges 
separated by depressed medullary rays. It is 
used by natives for colds and fever, in doses 
of Gmnshas, in cold infusion, also in leprosy 
and skin diseases. Contains much starch 
and a bitter principle. It is a useful demul- 
cent tonic, a substitute for calumba or cetra- 
ria in the treatment of dyspepsia also diuretic 
and febrifuge. Used in intermittent fevers, 
in which it is said only to diminish the cold 
stage ; also in chronic rheumatism and debility 
after fever, and as a general tonic ; but is said 
by some to be as powerful a febrifuge as 
Peruvian bark. The extract of the root 
is made by boiling the root 1 2 hours in 
water, then straining and removing the woody 
fibres, and evaporating the liquor to dryness. 
It is said also to be made by squeezing out the 
juice of the cut root, adding water, allowing 
it to stand, and collecting and drying the 
sediment. The substance is white, very 
brittle, in irregular lumps, and contains a 
large quantity of starch. — Powell Hand Book. 
V. 2 p. 325. iii. 81. Voifft. 

TINTA ? See Dyes. 

TINTA. Sp. Ink. 

TINTIREE, or Tintoore. Beng. Tamarind 
tree. Tamarindus Indica. 

TIN-YOO-BEN. Bgkm. Pinus Ehasyana. 
Finns massoniana, Lamh. 

TIPARA — IThe Indian gooseberry- Physalis 
peruviana, W. In Persian it is called Uruaah- 
dar- parda, “ Bride in the veil,” from the fruit 
being enclosed within a loose covering. It is 
grown in gardens, and is made into jam. 

TIPATINGGE. Tel. Cocculus cordifo- 
lius, D.C. 

TIFILE. Tam. Sing. Chavica Roxburghii, 
Miq. 

TI-PLANT. Anglo-Buem. ? Dracaena ter- 


minalis. 

TIPPA MANU. Tel. Tippa tigs is 
Tinospora cordifolia, but the word Mauu im- 

^ TIPPA TIGE, or Guduchi. Tel. Ti- 
nospora cordifolia, Him. Cocculus cordifolia, 
i). C. Menispermum cordifolia, R. 

TIPPERAH, properly Tipura, is a district 
on the north-east of Calcutta. Its ancient name 


is Jajnagr or Yajnagr. A portion of it is 
under the government of a hindu rajah, the 
people being called the Tipperah hill men, and 
also the wild tribes on the eastern frontier, of 
whom the Euki are most numerous. The 
language of the hill-men bears some resem- 
blance to the Sanscrit. The language of 
Tipperah is Bengiili with a large infusion of 
Urdu words. The mahomedans of the popu- 
lation are very numerous. Amongst the wild 
tribes it is said that in Mannipore, Cachar, 
and Assam, the offering of human sacrifices is 
still continued. By the records of the Sudder 
Nizamat Adalat of Ciiittngong for 1852, some 
men of the Toonia Jooin inahals were tried 
for murder by sacrificing. This is a forest 
tract in the bills and inhabited by the Mug, 
Ghukma, Reang, and Tipperah races, and others 
all more or less nomadic. The place of sacri- 
fice was a cleared spot in the jungle, and 
staked r<>nnd with bamboos about six feet 
high. The sacrificial pole is the Phula bans 
or bair.boo, scraped and stripped at the edges, 
the banking strips giving a rude notion of 
ornament. The.se sacrifices generally occur 
once a year During its celebration at Agar- 
tolla a gun is fired every evening at suni-^et, 
when every person liurries to his home. The 
Kuki and all the hill tribes worship local 
deities, said to be fourteen in iiuniber. 
The British Government has no treaty with 
Tipperah. Its rojah stands in a peculiar 
position, inasmuch as in addition to 
the hill territory known as “Independent 
Tipperah,” he is the bolder of a very consi- 
derable zt-mindary in the district of Tipperah 
in the plains ; be receives his investiture from 
the British Government, and is required 
to [lay the usual iiuzzerraiis. Tipperah zillah 
has the Megna river on its west and south. It 
extends from, L. 22" 30' N. to 24® N. In the 
Tipperah district of Bengal, the chief town is 
Comillali, 246 miles from Calcutta. The 
valley of the ^urma is separated from that of 
Manipur by a meridional range of moderate 
elevation, which is continued to the south- 
ward, and separates Tipperah, Chittagong, and 
Arracan from the kingdom of Ava. Bine 
Mountain, which lies nearly due west of Chit- 
tagong, is said to attain the considerable ele- 
vation of 8,000 feet, and a peak on the same 
range forty miles to the south-west, in lat. 22®, 
is elevated according to Wilcox’s map 3, 1 00 ft, 
Sitakuod, thirty miles north of Chittagong, 
has an elevation of 1,140 feet The provinces 
of Tipperah and Chittagong are throughout 
hilly. The rainfall during the monsoou is 
about the same as in Bengal, at least on the 
sea-coast ; and iu its immediate vicinity, aver- 
aging 86 inches annually at Chittagong ; on 
the higher ranges in the interior, it ia proba- 
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Uy much more conaiderable. Our knowledge 
of the flora of these provinces is chiefly de- 
rived from Roxburgh’s ‘ Flora Indica many 
of the most interesting species published there 
having been communicated to him from Tip- 
perah and Chittagong. — Eook, f, et Thornton. 
See India, Khum, Mrn or Tung. 

TIPPILI. Singh. Tam. Chavica Box- 
burghii, Miq. Pepper, Long pepper, 

TIPPILI MULAM. Tam. Pepper root. 
TJPPOO SULTAN. A king of Mysore 
and son of Hyder Ali. Tippn was defeated 
by Lord Cornwallis on the />th February 
1792, and peace deelared on the 23rd February. 
He was finally defeated by General Harris on 
the 27th March 1799, and was found dead 
amongst the slain, in the storming of Seringa- 
patam, on the 4th May 1799. dee Tepu ; Tipu. 
TIPREE DANCE. See Hooly. 

TIB. The bank or shore of a river or sea. 
TIRA. See Kohistan. 

TTRAGADA PENDALAM, also Tiragali 
pendalam, also Nagali dunipa. Tel. A species 
of Dioscorea. 

TIRAH and Chura are fertile and 
well peopled valleys, enjoying a cool climate 
in comparison with that of Peshawar ; and it 
was not unusual for the sirdars and others, who 
had an understanding with the inhabitants, to 
pass the w’arm weather in the latter of these 
places ; which also frequently became a place 
of refuge to the distressed. At Chura resided 
Khan Bahadar Khan, Afrcdi, who attained 
immense influence amongst his tribe from the 
circumstance of his attendance at court during 
the sway of the Sadoz Zye. Shah Sujah mar- 
ried one of his daughters to, and, on more 
than one occasion, found an asylum with, him. 
The Afrcdi occupy the eastern parts of the 
hills nearest Peshawar, and the Shinwari the 
western parts looking upon the valley of Jel- 
lalabad. Tlie Orak Zye reside in Tirah, inter- 
mingled with tlie Afredi, and some of them 
are found in the hills south of Peshawar. It 
was a malek or chief of this tribe who conduct- 
ed Nadir Shah and a force of cavalry, by the ! 
route of Chura and Tirah, to Peshawar, when 
the principal road through the hills was defend- 
ed against him. The Shinwari, besides their 
portion of the hills, have the lauds immedi- 
ately west of them, and some of the valleys of 
the Safed Koh range. More westerly still, 
under the same hill range, they are found 
south of Jelalabad, and are the neighbours of 
the Kbogani. These are in the condition of 
unruly subjects. There are also some of them 
in Ghor-band, and they dwell in great num- 
bers bordering on Bajor to the north-west, 
where they are independent, and engaged in 
constant hostilities with the tribes of Bajor 
and of Kafiiistan. See Kbyber. 
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TIBAIMTJM % See Tugar. 

TIRA KANA-MALAl MARAM. Tam. 
Tirkanamalay chettu, Tel. Berrya ammo- 
nilla, Rogb. Trincomallee wood. 

TIREH, amongst the Afghans, means 
i the branch of a tribe or firqah. 

I TIREH 1 A small tribe in the Shinwari 
country, south of the Kabul river. — Dr. La- 
tham, p. 197. 

TIRGARI. See Kaffir. 

TIRHAKAH, the Ethiopian, reigned in 
Egypt while Hezekiah reigned in Judea, 
Sennacherib in Assyria, and lilardoch Empadns 
in Babylon. The kings of Sais B. C. 697- 
523. He was followed on the throne by 
Necho I, then by Psammetiebus I. — Sharpe’s 
JJistory of Egypt, Vol. I. p. 131. 

TIHHUT, a district and town in Bengal. 
The Bengali language is derived from the 
Sanscrit, there being but few words in it not 
derived from that tongue, and Tirhnti on its 
north-eastern border has a great affinity with 
Bengali, But for this, the Bengali, from be- 
ing the language of many millions of souls, 
and restricted solely to the geographical limits 
of Bengal, and from the cultivation which has 
been given to it, it well deserves to be ranked 
as a separate language. It is spoken by about 
ten millions of people in the Delta of the Gan- 
ges and to the west. Professor Muller men- 
tions that nine-tenths of the Bengali and of 
the hindi tongues are composed of words 
taken from the Sanscrit. He regards it as the 
modern Sanscrit, standing to its parent, the 
old and classical San.scrit, almost in the same 
relation as the modern high German to the 
old hiah German, us the modern Italian to 
the language of Rome. The people are less 
robust and of even a lighter yellow colour 
than those of Telingnna. See Inscriptions. 
India, Surya-vaiisa, Topes. 

TIRI. The chief town of Gnrwal. 

TIRITH. Hind, Worship. Thirtan Kara 
a worshipping priest, a pilgrimage of the hin- 
doos or place of pilgrimage. 

TIRI-PASS. See Kohistan. 

TIRJUT. See Buddha. 

TIRKHAN. Hind. A caste of carpenters, 
a carpenter. 

TIRKU. Hind. Hippophae rhamnoides. 
TIRMAL, also Tirmar. Hind. Xanthoxy- 
lon hostile. 

TIRNI. Hind. Ficus Roxburgliii. 
TIRMUL. Punjabi. Ficus macrophyl- 
la, Clegh. 

TIRNI. A grazing tax. There are thul 
districts, of greater or less extent, in the vari- 
ous districts of the Punjab, and some of them 
chiefly valuable for the grazing they yield to 
large herds of cattle, who pay the “ tirni” or 
grazine tax to Government. 
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TIBNI. Hind. CaHiganam polygonoi- 
des, Linn., also C* conTolvolaceum. 

TIRNOOT PATCHI VERI. Tam. Ocy- 
mum basilicum. 

TIROONOOT OONDI. Tam. Ashes. 

TIROOREK Bnng. i^napis patens. 

TIRTHA. Sans. Aplaoe of pilgrimage. 

TIBTHAKAR. See Swastika. Tiritb. 

TIRTHANEAR. The generic title of the 
deceased saints, persons held sacred by the 
Jains, ee Jains. 

TIRTYA YUG. See Rama. Vemana. 

TIBU. AM. An adjective signifying divine 
or sacred, prefixed to many names. In the 
south of India it is a prefix to holy places, 
as Tripatur, Tripatty. — Wilt. 

TIBUOHAHNAM. Curcuma longa, also 
a yellow paste with which the forehead is 
marked. 

TIRUCALLI. Tam. Tel. Euphorbia tiru- 
calli. Milk-hedsre plant. 

TIRUGUKALLI. Madbal. Tam. also 
Tirugu jemudu, Tel. Euphorbia tortilis, Rottl. 

TIRUKALYANA. Tam. Lit. the sacred or 
divine wedding, the name of a festival cele- 
brated in honor of Iswara and Parvati, also 
of a festival celebrated in honor of Vishnu 
and Lakshmi. 

TIRUKHU-KALLI. Tam. Euphorbia tor- 
tilis, RotU. W. Ic. 

TIRUKKAZ HUKKUNRAM, a temple 
36 miles S. of Madras, well known to Euro- 
peans who visit it to see the kites fed at noon. 
The temple is now devoted to the worship of 
Siva, but an inspection of the inscriptions 
shows that it was once a jain edifice, and Ta- 
ranathas, in his history, in Tibetan, of Indian 
Buddhism, mentions this temple under the 
mame of Paxitirtha or in the Tibetan corre- 
sponding name, Bird convent. — Mr. Burnell 
or Inscriptions, 1870, p- 6. 

TIRUNAMA. The holy name. See Kama. 

TIRUNIRU. The holy ashes. See Vibhuti. 

TTRUNUR UNDAI. Tam. also Tiruuut 
undi. Tel. Balls of cow-dung ashes. 

TTRUPAD, a titular appellation of the na- 
tive princes of Malabar, as the Tirupad of Ne- 
lambur. 

TIRUPATI, or Tripati, in L. 1 3° 27' N., L. 
79^' 26' E. in the Carnatic, 4 miles N. of the 
Suruamuke. Level of the plain is 507 ft, 
Ad^ Schl. See Tripati. 

TTRUVACHAKA, a famous Saiva work, 

TIRUVATTDR. See Hindu, Trivatur. 

TIRWAH. Hind. A kind of peach o£ Can- 
dahar. 

TTRWI. Hind. Ipomoca turpethum. 
TIRYAQ FAROOQ. Ar. 

Treiya phark, Ab. ? | Treeyaq orTiriyaq, Hind. ? 

This is the celebrated Theriaoa Andromachi, 
of which the Tencrinm chamsedrjp, the com* 
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mon germander, forms an ingredient. The 
words however are merely the Arabic for the 
best sorts of treacle, and this substance being 
esteemed in Baghdad as an antidote for snake 
bites, Tiryaq has come to be applied as a 
general term for antidote. The substance is 
in much request in Beri-beri. As met with 
in A j mere, this is a black extract (most likely 
extract of henbane) of a narcotic odour : im- 
ported via Bombay, carefully packed in a 
small tin box : a powerful stimulant, and is 
given in a sort of convulsive disorder called 
** seet,” catalepsy : one tula costs six or 
eight rupees. — Genl. Med. Top. p. 152. 

TISE. See Kailas or Gangri Range. 

TTSHU LUMBU. See Bhutan, India. 

TISHYA. See Asoka. 

TISI. Hind. Flax; Liuum usitatissimum, 
Linn. 

TISKA. Can Antilope Arabica, Hmprich. 

TISO. Hind- Carduus nutans; 

TIT. Hind. Capparis aphylla. 

TJTA. Hind. Gentiana tenella. 

TITA BATERI. Hind. Lonicera quinque- 
locularis. 

IT TAR. Hind. Rhus acuminata, R. sue* 
cedanea. See Titri. 

TiTAR. Hind. The black partridge ; any 
partridge. 

TITUI, a lunar day, and also the anniver- 
sary of the decease of a parent, elder brother, 
&c. In hindoo reckoning of time those lunar 
days on which the sun does not rise (Suryo-du- 
ya nahin) are struck out ; those in which it 
rises twice are Virdh, or additional ; and since, 
according to the hindus, the Tithi is 22m. 
31-9s. less than the mean solar day, it is obvi- 
ous such circumstances will occur about once 
in 64 days, or six times in the course of the 
lunar year, 'fhe Tithi of each half month are 
named after the moon’s age, as follows : — 

1 Frathami or 5 Fanchami. . 10 Dasami. 

Fratipada. 6 Sbasthi. 11 Ekadasi. 

2 Dwitya. 7 Saptami. 12 Duadasi. 

3 Tritiya. 8 Ashtami. 13 Triadasi. 

4 Cliaturthi. 9 Navami. 14 Chaturdasi. 

The 1 5th from Shukla Pratapadi is Furni- 

ma, or Full Moon ; and the 15th from Krish- 
na Fratipada is Amavasya or New Moon. 
The hindu zodiac is divided into twenty- 
seven Lunar Mansions or Nakshatra of 13* 
20' each, probably originating in the revolu- 
tion of the moon being performed in little 
more than 27 days. 

TITHYMALOIDES. See Slipper plant. 
TITHYMALES CYPARISSIAS. Syn. of 
Euphorbia cyparissias. 

TITLES. In China, hereditary titles only 
exist for the Imperial family, and for the de- 
scendants of Confucius, who are still very 
numerous in the province of Changtong. In 
India, alike amongst hindus and mahomedans. 
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titles are only hereditaiy amongst the ralers. 
See Dowlab. 

TITMOUSE. The gray titmouse* Paras 
ciiiereus, represents the great ox eye of Europe; 
it is however a poor rival in point of brilliancy 
of feather, nor is his call note so clear 
and joyous ; it is, however, more familiar 
and may be constantly seen in Indian 
gardens: the black-crested titmouse, Parus 
melanolopbus, somewhat resembles the 
marsh-tit of Europe, It is usually seen 
in flocks, and sometimes associated with an- 
other pretty species, the gray-backed tit, Purus 
dichrons, which is known by its brick-red 
iris ; the forehead and under the ear-coyerts a 
dirty white ; upper parts grayish blue ; 
breast, belly, and vent, ochrey white. — Adams. 
TITO-DOON-DOOL. Beno. Luffa ainaru. 
TITO-KUNKA. Beng. Hoya viridiflura. 
TITO-LAOO. Beno. Lagenaria vulgaris, 
also Cucurbita citrullus, Linn. 

TITO-FAT. Beng. Corchorus acutangu- 
lus. C. capsularis. 

TITRI. Hind. A generic name for the 
species of the genus Rhus. Rhus semialata, 
also R. buckiamela. Titri of the Cheuab, 
R. acuminata, DC., and R. cotinus. 

TITS El M. Terminalia bellerica, 
TITSINGH. See Kobo. 

ITITA KOMMODU. Singh. Colocyntb. 
TI'rTHA— — ? Cinnamon. 

TITTHA-PAT. Beng. Hind. Corchorus 
capsularis. 

TIUN. Hind. Artocarpus integrifolia. 
TIURU. Hind. Rubia cordifolia. 

TITO DHUNDHUL. Beng. Luffa amara, 
Roxh. 

TIVAKSHER. Sans. Tabasheer. [ 
TIVITL See Kali. 

TIVVA BENDA. Tel. A soft velvetty 
herbaceous creeping sp. Not described. 

TIVVA MODUGA, or Tige moduga. Tel. 
Butea superba, R. 

TIVVA MUSHIDI. Tel. Tilliacora acumi- 
nata, Iditrs. Coccnlus acuminata, W. & A. 
TIVVA POTIKE. Tel. Hugonia mystax. 
TIWA J. Hind. Wrightea antidysenterica, 
TIWARI. A tribe of brahmans iu northern 
India. 

TIWUB. Bombay. Barringtoniaacutangula, 
Gcertn. 

TIYA. See Kali. 

TIYAGARAIA SAMI. See Hindu. 
TIYARI. Among the Tiyari of the 
Nestoriaus, the girls and women bathe unre- 
strained by the presence of men, in the streams 
or at the doors of their houses ; the men nei- 
ther heed nor interfere ; their wives and 
daughters are virtuous. — Layard. 

TIYAB. A race in Malabar, toddy-drawers 
and agricultarists. — Wil$- 
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TIYYA MAMIDI. Tel. Mangifera Indi- 
ca, Zinn. 

TIVYA MANDE. or Manchimaude. Tel, 
Ceropegia bulbosa, R» 

TIYYA NIMMA. Tel. Citrus limetta, 
Rim and PoU. Sweet lime* Madhura jam- 
bira, IF. 

TIZU. Hind. Cicer loongaricum. 
TJAIIA. Sw. Tar. 

T.TETTIK 1 Strychnos tieute. 

TJILATJAP is an island on the south 
coast of Java, at the eastern end of Kambagan. 
Its south point is iu 7” 44' 40' S., and 109* 
6' 30" E. 

TJI-LI-WUNG, a river in Java, on which 
the town of Batavia is built. 

TJIN. Abab. Fig tree of Ficus carica. 

I 'I'KENG-HIA. Chin. Caryophyllus aro- 
maticus, Zinn. 

I TO. Hind. Triticum sestivum. 

• TO A. Hind, of Multan, a reservoir to 
receive the salt liquor in making saltpetre. 
TOAD FLAX. See Linaria. 
TOA-KHA-KYI. Burm. Chiretta. 

TO ARATTI MaRAM. Tam. Capparis diva- 
ricata. 

TOBA. A mountain range between 33® 
40' and 32® 40,' and 66° 40'' and 68° 20' ; 
length 150 m., extending N. E. from the N. 
side of Pisheen valley. The general elevation 
9,000 ; above Pisheen, 3,500 feet. Tukatoo 
Hill, in 30° 20' and 66° 55', is 1 1,500 feet. 
Country, though generally rugged, is fertile. 
See Kandahar. Kelat. 


TOBACCO. 

Bujjerbhang, Tntun, Ak. 
Tambruca, Bali. Jav. 
Sang-yon, Chin. 

Snn-putta, Cash. 

Tobak, Dan. 

Tabak, Dox. Una. 
Tabac, ’ Fb. 

Taback, Qkb. 

Tanibaku, Ouz. Hind. 

Kasuu. Malay. Pkrs. 
Tabacco, lx. 


Tabaco, 

Jap. 

Tabacum, 

Lat. 

Tambraoco, 

Malay. 

Quauryete, 

Mex. 

Tobaka, 

Pol. 

Tobaco, 

Diiamrapatra, 

Port. Sp. 

Sans. 

DuU'kola, 

SlMGH. 

Pogheieley, 

Tam. 

Pogbaku, 

Tel. 

TutuD; Dokhan, Turk. 


Tobacco was introduced to Europe from 
America about the middle of the 16th century, 
and is now extensively cultivated in most 
parts of the world. The word is from the 
West Indies name for a peculiar tobacco 
pipe, tobogo or tobacco, and has been dif- 
fused with the product through Europe, Asia, 
Africa and the Eastern. Archipelago. In the 
years 1860 to 1870, the tobacco seed of the 
Sbira^ Havannab, Manilla, and Maiyland 
species and varieties were largely distributed 
throughout British India, but the East Indies 
have long possessed esteemed varieties of the 
various species of the genus Nicotians, fr om 
species of which the tobaccos of the world 
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are obtained. The Take of the exports from which it appeared tiut of the fifty dvil eur* 
British India, has been as under geous in charge of jails who had watched the 

1850- 1.. -£.25, 873 1856-7 ..£.87,962 effect of the order, thirty*three considered 

1851- 2 23,457 1857*8 58,336 that the withdrawal of tobacco from the pri* 

1852- 3 19,827 1858-9 .....45,317 soners had not been attended with injury to 

1853- 4 24,418 1859-60..... 37, 656 health ; and fourteen gave undecided answers. 

1854- 5. 20,839 1860-61. ....29,783 Mahoniedans, in a religious point of view, 

1855- 6 22,488 regard the act of smoking as an “actiudif- 

The countries to which the shipments were fereut,” being of the class of " biddate” things, 

made being very numerous, but Arabia, the which having come into existence after the 
Persian Qnlf, Great Britain and America tak- death of the prophet, are therefore neither 
ing a somewhat large quantity. In the East enjoined nor prohibited by him, and hence 
Indies, the use of tobacco is very general. In are accounted ‘‘ indifferent.’’ It is stated in 
the moist soft climate of Rurmab, almost the “Khulasat-ut-tawarikb,” that tobacco was 
every person of both sexes and of all ages, introduced into India by the Portuguese in 
smokes tobacco, even children, who are there the latter part of Akbar’s reign, and the be* 
suckled till they are two or three years old, ginning of Jchangir’s. Jehangir in the four- 
are occasionally indulged with a whiff, and the teeiith year of his reign, when at Lahore, for- 
general belief amongst physicians and edu- bade the practise, — persons who smoked were 
cated non-medical men is that its use is useful to have their lips cut. Tobacco was intro- 
as a narcotic stimulant, where there is much duced into Persia about the same time, dur- 
mental toil. In the several countries to which ing the reign of Abbas II. Several persons 
it has been brought from America, its intro- in Lahore, who contravened this order, were 
duction has, however, been opimed, and the subjected to the process called “tashbir,”!. e., 
opposition still continues, but its universal j riding on an ass with their face to the tail, 
use shows that it supplies some want to the | and their visage blackened, this peculiar 
human body, or affords some gratification, punishment being inflicted for infraction of 
which indicates a want; it has rarely caused imperial mandates. The “ Makhzan-ul-ad- 
injury, and its use is now believed to render wiyaU” says it was introduced by the Portu- 
alcoholic stimulants less requisite. Narcotics guese from the new world (Arz-i-jadid.) 
were once largely allowed to the prisoners in Most of the tobacco of commerce, as that 
British Indian jails, under the impression of Virginia, is yielded by N. tabacum, as also 
that their use, in some shape or other, was is that of India. N. latissima, MuUtr, and N. 
essential to the preservation of life, in those fruticosa are other species : N. Giiinensis, 
who had from their youth upwards freely and Fischer, is the source of the large Havanna 
continuously indulged in them. The Fun* cigars. N. rustics, Z., indigenous in America 
jab, Lower Provinces of Bengal, and Madras, and found wild in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
however, ruled that tobacco and opium can is the source of Latakia (Laodicea), Salonica 
only be granted to the convicts at the expre.ss (Thessalonica), Syrian and Turkey tobaccos : 
direction of the medical officer, and then only N. Persica, Lindley, is the Persian or Shiraz 
in curtailed quantities and for limited periods, tobacco ; N. repauda, W. is the source of the 
in cases where the general health appears to small Havannah or Queen’s cigars ; and besides 
suffer by their sudden and complete withdrawal these are the species N. quadrivalvis, Feest, 
from old In 1851, out of thirty- N. nana, Zkrffey, N. multivalvis, Zincf/cy. 
three Indian jails, tobacco was allowed to the Tobacco, as it ocoprs in commerce, is of a 
prisoners in twenty-seven, and fears were enter- deep yellowish -brown colour, soft and pliable 
tained by the Bengal Medical Board and the a little clammy, with something of a honey’ 
Court of Directors if disused.The Bengal Board mixed with a narcotic, odour j the latter) 
reported that from long and confirmed habit, however, is not obvious in the fresh leaves, 
tobacco smoking had with many adult con- The taste is bitter, acrid, and nauseous. Dr. 
victs, become not so much a luxury as a neces- Birdwood says that N. tabacum is cultivated 
sary of life, comparable to salt aud other con* in the Deccan, and N. rustica, northwards, 
which nature prescribes as indispen* also that N. Persica has been introduced into 
sable adjuncts to meals. The Court of Direc* Bombay. The kinds of tobacco which are 
tors also considered that discretion was recognized in the Punjab are : 
necessary in withdrawing tobacco from persons 1st. Kandabari ; this is of a yellowish light 
who had always been in the habit of using it. color, and has small indentated leaves like an 
Three years after the withdrawal of tobacco onosma ; with this kind of tobacco molasses or 
from prisoners in tbe Bengal Presidency ** gur” is not mixed ; but as it tastes sweet, 
bad been accomplished, Dr. Mouat presented there is probably a small quantity of honey 
a report to tbe Government of Bengal, from mixed with it previously ; it is not twisted 
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into any shape, but (he broken leaf is left in 
little pieces. The stalk of the plant is need 
ill this variety to make tobseoo just as much 
as the leaves; in fact there is more stalk 
than leaves. £akar tobacco is also grown 
at other places, and there is "Lahori Kakar,” 

“ Shikarpuri Kakar,” &c. The kakar is known 
by its small size, and the leaves are more 
runndthan the others, which are long pointed. 

2nd. Baghdadi : the seed of this is ver} 
much sought after by cultivators, on account 
of the abundance of the produce ; it is not 
imported from the place whose name it takes, 
but probably came originally from thence. 

3rd. Noki, so called from its pointed 
lanceolate leaves ; of this there are two sorts, 
the noki, and the desi Panjabi. 

4tb. Lambli, a variety of which the leaves 
only are used, the woody stalk is of no use. 

dtb. Zarda; this is the best quality of 
tobacco, being of the kind called ” noki.” 

6th. Purbi, from Hindustan, which is | 
chewed with chnnam, supari (areca nuts) and 
catechu (kath) ; it is also smoked — but it is 
expensive. 

7th. Baingani, this is very uncommon at 
Lahore ; it is so called because its leaves are 
shaped like those of the baingan, or Solanuin 
melon gen a. 

8th. Surati, from Surat and Bombay ; it is 
strong and bitter like kakar. 

In British India, the Surat, Bilsah, and 
Sandoway (Arracan) varieties of tobacco are 
the most celebrated. The two first are found 
to be good for cultivation in the districts 
about Calcutta, but the Cabool is still more to 
be preferred. Tobacco of Singour, in Burd- 
wan, near Chandemagur, sells at the price 
of the Arracan sort, though of the same spe- 
cies as that cultivated in the surrounding 
country ; and the best Bengal tobacco is grown 
at and about Hanglee, in the Kisuagar dis- 
trict. The tobacco of Cbunar, on the Canges, 
and more especially that of Bhilsa, were 
celebrated throughout India, while, in Dr. 
Ainslie’s time, the finest kinds in India, 
and perhaps in the world, were grown near the 
village of Woodanum, in the Northern Cir- 
ears, and in some of those low sandy islands 
formed at the mouths of the river Krishna, 
(from this is made the famous Masulipatam 
snuff,) also in the Delta of the Godavery, 
where the soil is peculiarly rich and fertile, 
the product bring known as Lnnka tobacco. 
For Lunka cigars, a superior article, the 
Nicotians rustics is now grown on the islets 
or “ Lunka” of the Godavery, where the 
cultivation is rapidly increasing and is rather 
famous. The tobacco produced in India 
generally is complained of as too high, dried 
and fit only for inferior kinds of snuff, The 
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most celebrated hi the Madras presideni^' 
appears to be theTrichinopoly and the Lunka. 
A high value was put on specimens of to- 
bacco from American seed produced in 
Calcutta, and there appears the certainty that 
India can produce as good tobacco as America 
with the same care in the selection of situa- 
tion, in cultivation, preparation, and packing. 
The value of good tobacco in the district of 
Masulipatam is from 10 to 15 rupees a candy 
of 500 lbs., or about |d. per fi>. The beet Lun- 
ka tobacco is from the Seetanagram island 
near Qootala, in the Godavery, and is sold 
usually at 40 rupees a candy on the spot. It 
increased to this price, within two years, from 
15 Kupee!|. With the celebrated Shiraz to- 
bacco of Persia (Nicotians Persica), which is so 
much esteemed for the delicacy of its flavor, 
and its an'miatic quality, the culture of the 
plant is nearly the same ; it is only the pre- 
paration of the tobacco that forms the differ- 
ence. In December the seed is sown in a dark 
soil, which has been slightly manured (red 
clayey soils will not do.) To protect the seed 
and to keep it warm, the ground is covered 
with light, thorny bushes, which are removed 
when the plants are three or four inches high; 
and during this period the plants are watered 
every four or five days, — only, however, in the 
event of sufficient rain to keep the soil well 
moistened not falling. The ground must be 
kept until the plants are six to eight inches 
high, when they are transplanted into a well 
moistened soil, which has been made into 
trenches for them ; the plants being put on 
the top of the ridges ten or twelve inches 
apart, while the trenched plots are made so 
as to retain the water given. The day they 
are transplanted, water must be given to them, 
and also every five or six days subsequently, 
unless rain enough fall to render this un- 
necessary. When the plants have become from 
thirty to forty inches high, the leaves will be 
from three to fifteen inches long. At this 
period, or when the flowers are forming, 
all the flower capsules are pinched or 
twisted off. After this operation and water- 
ing being continued, the leaves increase in 
size and thickness until the month of August 
or September, when each plant is cut off dose 
to the root, and again stuck firmly into the 
ground. At this season of the year, heavy 
dews fall daring the night; when exposed 
to these the color of the leaves change from 
green to the desired yellow. Daring this 
stage, of course no water is given to the soil. 
When the leaves are sufficiently yellow, the 
plants are taken from the earth early in the 
morning, and while they are yet wet from the 
dew, are heaped on each other in a high shed, 
the walls of which are made with light thorny 
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bnidieSi where they are freely exposed to the 
wind. While there, and generally in four or 
five days, those leaves which are still green 
become of the desired pale yellow color. The 
stalks and centre stem of each leaf are uottr 
removed and thrown away, the leaves are 
heaped together in the drying house for three 
or four days more, when they are in a fit state 
for packing. For this operation the leaves 
are carefully spread on each other and form- 
ed into cakes of sorts, the circumference from 
four to five feet, and three to four inches 
thick, great care being taken not to break or 
injure the leaves. Bags made of strong cloth, 
but thin and very open at the sides, are filled 
with these cakes, and pressed very strongly 
down on each other; the leaves would 
be broken if this werp not attended to. 
When the bags are filled, they are placed 
separately in a drying house, and turned 
daily. If the leaves were so dry that there 
would be a risk of their bi'eaking during the 
operation of packing, a very slight sprinkling 
of water is given them to enable them to with- 
stand it without injury. The leaf is valued 
for being thick, tough, and of a uniform light 
yellow colour and of an agreeable aromatic 
smell. 

Arracan tobacco . — When the excellent to- 
bacco grown at Sundnway, in Arracan, 
was brought to London, it was valued at 
from 6d. to 8(2. a pound. One of the results of 
Dr. Wallich’s investigations was the bringing 
to notice some very superior tobacco, which ob- 
tained thename of Martaban tobacco. Dr. Wal- 
lich states, that the sort is from Arracan and 
not from Martaban ; and describes it as having 
a fine silky leaf : tried by many people, it 
it had been pronounced the very best they 
had ever tasted, equal to, nay surpassing, the 
finest imported from Turkey and Persia. An 
extensive tobacconist said, ‘ a finer and better- 
flavoured tobacco he never saw or tasted in 
his life.’ One of the first brokers in the City 
said, the sample of leaf tobacco is certainly 
of a very fine quality, and appears to have 
been produced from some peculiar seed and a 
greatly-improved cultivation and cure. By 
many manufacturers it was supposed to be 
from the seed of Havanuah or St. Domingo 
tobacco. For smoking, it is compared with 
Maryland tobacco, having the same qualities, 
except the flavour, which is better, and more 
like Havannab. The colour and leaf are 
moreover, pronounced excellent for cigar- 
making; but if anything is against it for 
that purpose, it is the largeness of the princi- 
pal stalk, and coarseness of the small fibres 
in the leaf 

Tennauerim tobacco is used in Burmah. 
The Karens raise it for their own con- 
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sumption, and the Burmese both, cultivate 
it and import it from Bangoon. 

t7ey2on.— Tobacco is cultivated with some 
attention and success by the Siugalese of the 
western proviuce, the Kandyans of the interi- 
or, and the Tamils of the northern districts of 
the island. In 1760, Ceylon produced a con- 
siderable quantity of tobacco, principally abonfc 
Jaffna, a demand having sprung up for it in 
Travanuore, and on the Malay coast. The 
cultivation spread to other districts of the 
island, Negombo, Chilaw, and Matura. Not 
long after the possession of the island by the 
British, a monopoly was created by an import 
duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem, and in 1811 
the growers were compelled to deliver their to- 
bacco into the Government stores at certain 
fixed rates. The culture and demand there- 
upon decreased. In 1843, the duty on the 
exports of tobacco from Ceylon amounted to 
j£8.386, and in 1836 to £9,514. Ceylon now 
exports a considerable quantity of tobacco. 
The value of that exported in 1844 was near- 
ly £18,000 : it went exclusively to British 
colonie.s. The shipments since have been as 
follows : — 

1848 £17,992 1 1851 21,42* 

1849 22,800 1852 20,631 

1850 20,721 I 

Archipelago. — About 96,000 peculs of cigars, 
of five difierent qualities, are exported annually 
from Siam. Very fine tobacco is grown in 
the Philippines, and the Manilla cheroots are 
celebrated all over the globe. The quantity 
of raw tobacco shipped from Manilla in 1847 
was 92, 1 06 arrobas, each about a quarter of a 
cwt. ; manufactured tobacco, 12,054 arrobas ; 
and 1933 cases of cigars. 5,220 boxes of 
cigars were shipped from Manilla in 1844, 
73,439 millions of cigars were shipped in 
1850, and 42,629 quintals of leaf tobacco. 
The manufacture of cigars in Manilla is a 
monopoly of the Government of the closest 
description, 'fhe cheroot, which now costs, 
free of duty, about one halfpenny, could be 
rendered for half that sum, In Spain no per- 
son is permitted to have even the tobacco 
leaf in its raw state on his premises, and gen- 
darmes pay, at stated intervals, domiciliary 
visits to the habitations of the people, in 
search of any contraband materials, 'rhern 
are several extensive manufactories of cigars 
aud cheroots belonging to the government in 
and near Manilla. Mr. MauMicking, in his 
work on the Philippines, thus describes 
the mode of manufacture by those em- 
ployed by the Government : — In making 
cheroots, women only are employed, the 
number of those so engaged in the factory at 
Manilla being generally about 4,000. Beside 
these a large body of men are employed at 
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Motbor pliicc i® the composition of cigsrillos 
or small cigars kept together by an envelope of 
white paper in place of tobacco, these tmiiig 
the description most smoked by the Indians. 
The flavor of Manilla cheroots is peculiar to 
themselves, being quite different from that 
iwxtH of any other sort of tobacco ; the great- 
est characteristic probably being its slightly 
soporific tendency, which has caused many 
persons in the habit of using it to imagine that 
opium is employed in the preparatory treat- 
ment of the tobacco, which, however, is not 
the case. The cigars are made up by the 
bands of women in largo rooms of the factory, 
each of them containing from 800 to 1,000 
souls. These are all seated, or squatted, 
Indian like, on their haunches, upon the 
floor, round tables, at each of which there 
is an old woman presiding to keep the 
young ones in order, about a dozen of them 
being the complement of a table. All of them 
are supplied with a certain weight of tobacco, 
of the first, second, or third qualities used in 
composing a cigar, and are obliged to account 
for .a proportionate number of cheroots, the 
weight and size of which are by these means 
kept equal. As tliey use stones fur beating out 
the leaf on the wooden tables before which 
they are seated, the noise produced by them 
while making them np is deafening. The work- 
ers earn from six to ten dollars a month for 
tlieir labor ; and as that amount is amply suf- 
ficient to provide them with all their com- 
forts, and to leave a large balance for their 
expenses and dress, &c., they are seldom very 
constant laborers, and never enter the factory 
on Sundays, or, at least, on as great an 
annual number of feast days as there are 
Sundays in a year. 

The Japanese grow a good deal of tobac- 
co for their own consumption, which is very 
considerable. They consider that from Sas- 
ma as better than that from Nagasaky, 
Sinday, &c The worst comes from the pro- 
vince of Tzyngaru ; it is strong, of a black 
colour, and has a disgusting taste and smell. 
The tobacco from Sasma is, indeed, also 
strong, but it has an agreeable taste and smell, 
and is of a bright yellow color. The tobac- 
co from Nagasaky is very weak, in taste 
and smell perhaps the best, and of a bright 
brown color. The tobacco from Sinday is very 
good. The Japanese manufacture the tobacco 
well, and persons who cannot use other tobac- 
co, can smoke that of Japan with pleasure. 

Java , — The culture of tobacco in Java is 
very profitable, as the produce is obtained from 
grounds which have already yielded their first 
crop. Thequalities of JavatoWco are more and 
more prized in the European markets; the pre- 
paration and assortment are not yet all that 
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could be desired, but they have progressed in 
this branch, and the contraots made with the 
new adventurers assure them of a consider- 
able benefit. But before the Java tobacco^oan 
hd|)e to find an assured opening in the 
European markets, it will be necessary that 
the cultivators should make use of seed 
from the liavanna or from Manilla. The re- 
sidencies of Rembang, Sourabaya, Samarang, 
Chiubou, and Tagal, present districts suited 
for its culture ; it has been carried on with suc- 
cess for a good imany years in the residencies 
of Treanger, Fakalongan, and Kedn, but only 
for the consumption of the interior, and of 
the Archipelago. 

Celebes , — Tobacco is cultivated in Celebes, 
but merely in sufficient quantity for local con- 
sumption. It is exclusively grown by the 
Biintik population — the mode of preparation 
is the same as in Java ; it is chopped very 
line and mostly flavored with arriick. 

Australia . — Tobacco is cultivated in New 
South Wales with much success. Australia 
produces a leaf equal to Virginia, or the most 
fertile parts of Kentucky, but the great diffi- 
culty is to extract the superabundant nitre. 
The first crop in New Soutli Wales exceeds 
one ton per acre, and the second crop of the 
same plants, yields abouthalf the weight of the 
first. In 1844 there were about 87 i acres in 
cultivation in New South Wales with tobacco, 
and the produce was returned at 6,382 cwts. ; 
but tlie impossibility of extracting the nitre 
by the heating, or any other process, rendered 
the flavor rank and disagreeable. 

Amoor . — Tobacco is extensively cultivated 
in upper and lower Amoor. 

In most of the countries of the East In- 
dies, tobacco is smoked in the form of rolled 
cheroots or cigars or cigarettos, which are 
manufactured in large establishments. But 
most of the nations readily improvise a cigar, 
or pipe, by rolling the green leaf of a tree 
into the form of a cone and filling it as a 
pipe is filled. In Bengal, generally, and in 
Persia, the pure tobacco is rarely smoked ; 
but various compounds are made ^d smok- 
ed in hookahs of various forms, tnl°^‘*^‘*->le 
or Argyle of Persia, the babble 
British India generally, and the high^j^wna- 
mental hooka. The uargyle is doabtlo:.d a word 
derived from “ narel,” a cocoaQuf,''for the pri- 
mitive form of huka is the “ narel” or hubble- 
bubble, a hollow oocoanut shell half filled with 
water. On one side of the shell is inserted a 
pipe, which is connected with the Ire pan and 
tobacco holder (chillam) ; and on the other 
side is inserted another tube, wblob goes into 
the month of the smoker. When tN smoker 
draws, the smoke from the first pipe (the 
end of which is under water) is drawn np 
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with a bubbling uoise through the water, 
and is thus cooled and purified. The coil of 
flexible tube (necha) of the more elaborate 
hookah is made of long coil of iron wire 
covered with cloth and ornamented ; this 
was invented in Akbar’s time. A huka for 
smoking “ madhau” (opium), with a peculiar 
shaped chillam is called “ Madhaki.” In the 
East Indies the lower orders frequently smoke 
in companies, with one “ bubble bubble” or 
narel or “kalli,” which are the most or- 
dinary and cheap forms. All sitting round 
in a ring, the pipe passes from one to another, 
each taking a few whiffs as it passes. This 
is never done by the higher orders, nor is it 
done in Hindustan. The “ sulfah” form of 
huka is the commonest in Kabul and Pesha- 
war. Voigt enumerates 15 species. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Plants enume- 
rates fourteen species of f^icotiaua, besides 
varieties. 

a. N. tabacum, a native of several parts of 
America, but principally known as Virginian 
tobacco, having a stem rising from four to six 
feet, or mure in height, bearing pink flowers. 
Of this there are three chief varieties known 
in America by the popular iiatnes of Orinoco, 
Broad-leaved and Narrow-leaved, but Lindley 
even enumerates eight varieties of N. tabacum. 

b. iV. macrophylla or large leaved tobacco, 
an ornamental annual, with pink flowers, 
native of America, rises to the height of six 
feet. 

c. A’’, fruiicosa, or shrubby tobacco, an 
ornamental evergreen shrub, native of China, 
pink blossoms, grows to about three feet. 

d. Jf. undulaia, or suaveolens, svt'eet- 
scented or New Holland tobacco, a green 
house perennial, native of New South Wales, 
with white flowers, only two feet high. 

e. N. rustica . — The common green or Eng- 
lish tobacco, an annual plant, native of Ame- 
rica, producing white flowers, which seldom 
grows higher than three feet. 

/. If. paniculata, or panicled tobacco, an 
annual plant bearing greenish yellow flowers, 
native of Peru, rises to three feet high. 

ff. iV. glutinosa or clammy-leaved tobacco, 
an annual plant, native of Peru, growing to the 
height of four feet, with bright scarlet flowers. 

h. N. plumbagini/olia, or curled-ieaved to- 
bacco, an omamentd deciduous annual, native 
of America, with white blossoms rising to the 
height of two feet. 

t. N.pusilla, or primrose-leaved tobacco, 
an ornamental deciduous biennial, white 
flowers, native of Vera Cruz, rising to three 
feet. 

J. If. guadrivalvis, four-valved; or Idissonri 
tobacco, an ornamental annual, natiye of 
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North America, with white flowers, seldom 
growing higher than two feet. 

k. N. nam, or Kocky Mountain tobacco, a 
cuVious greenhouse annual, native of North 
America, white blossoms, only three inches 
high. 

l . N. Langsdorffii, or Langsdorff’s tobacco, 
an ornamental anuual, greenish yellow flowers, 
native of Chili, reaching five feet high. 

m. N. Cerintltoides, or honey wort tobacco, 
an ornamental annual, with greenish yellow 
flowers, native country unknown. 

w. AT . repanda, Havauna tobacco, an an- 
nual with white flowers, native of Cuba, 
rising two feet high. 

There are a few species, natives of the Pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres, which may be parti- 
cularised. N. banariensis, having white 
flowers ; N. glauca, yellowish green flowers ; 
N. longijlora, white flowers, and N. viaeota, 
pink fluwers. 


The important mineral substances present 
in Havaima tobacco, examined by Hertung, 
are in lOU parts of ashes, 

Salts of potash, 34-1 5 

Salts of lime, 51-88 

Magnesia, 4.O9 

Phosphates, 9-04 

These substances being for the most part 
insoluble in earth, must have been dissolved 
during the growth of the crop. 

Analysis of five samples of tobacco. 


No.l. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. No. 6. 

Argilloceong soil. CaJcareons soil. 
Potash, . . . 2» 08 30 67 9 6 8 9-36 10*37 

Soda, .... 2*20 -35 

Lime,. - . . 27*07 24*79 49-28 49*44 39*6S 

Maguesia, - . . 7*22 8 67 14*68 16-69 16*04 

Chloride of sodium, . *91 6*96 4-61 3*20 6*89 

Chloride of potassium, 4*44 8*27 2*99 

Phosphate 01 iron, . 8*78 6 03 6*19 6*72 7*66 

Sulphate of lime, . 6*43 6-60 6*68 6*14 9-42 

Silica 17*66 18-39 664 6*-^8 8*34 


100 * 100 - 100 * 100 * 100 * 
Manure which contains the largest propor- 
tion of alkaline carbonate, magnesia lime and 
gypsum, is that best adapted for tobacco. 
Analysis by Prof. Johnston (“ Zectures,” 2 nd 
edition) of the ash of the tobacco leaf and the 
composition of a special manure fortobacco: — 


Potash 

Boda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Chloride of Sodium . 
Chloride of potassium 
Phosphate of iron 
Phosphate of lime 
Sulphate of lime .. .. 
SiUca.. 


1214 
0-07 
45*90 
13*09 
3*49 
3*98 
6*48 
1*49 
6 85 
b-01 


All the ingredients which are 
necessary to replace 100 lbs. 
of the ash of tobaooo leaves 
are present in the following 
mixture 

Bone dust, sulphuric acid 231bs 
Carbonate of potash (diy) 31 
Carbonate of soda (dry) 5 , , 
Carbonate of Magnesia 96 .. 
Carbonate of lime (chalk) 60 


100*00 


144 lbs. 


Dr. Coveil, in “ Silliman’s American Jour- 
nal,” vol. vii., shows the components of the 
fresh leaves of tobacco to be — 1 , gum ; 2 , at 
viscid slim^ equally soluble in water andi 
alcohol, and precipitable from both nube ee- 
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teteof lead; 3, tannin; 4, gallic acid; 5, chloro- 
phyle (leaf green); 6, a green pulverulent mat- 
ter, which dissulves in boiling water, but 
falla down again when the water cools ; 7, a 
yellow oil, possessing the smell, taste and poi- 
sonous qualities of tobacco ; 8, a large quan- 
tity of a pale yellow resin; 9, nicotine; 10, 
white substance, analogous to morphia, solu- 
ble in hot, but hardly in cold alcohol ; 11, a 
beautiful orange red dye stuff, soluble only in 
acids ; it deflagrates in the fire, and seems to 
possess neutral properties ; 1 2, nicotianine. 
According to Buchner, the seeds of tobacco 
yield a pale yellow extract to alcohol, which 
contains a compound of nicotine and sugar. 
MM. Henery and Bontron Charlard found 
the following quantities of nicotine in 100 
parts of 

Cuba tobacco. 8'64 He et Vilaine.-. 11*20 

Maryland 3*28 Lot et Garonne 8*20 

Virginia 1000 

— Urii Dictionary of Arts and Manufac- 
tures. 

Mr. Piddington analysed several Indian 
soils, distinguished for the production of su- 
perior tobacco. These are soils from Arracan, 
(Sandoway,) a soil from Singour, in Burdwan, 
near Chauderuagore,9 the tobacco of which, 
though of the same species as that of the 
surrounding country, sells at the price of the 
Arracan sorts ; and the soil of the best Bengal 
tobacco, which is grown at and about Hin- 
galee, in the Kishnagur district. The best 
tobacco soils of Cuba and Manilla, arc for the 
most part red soils, which contain most of their 
iron in the state of peroxide, or the reddish 
brown oxide of iron ; while the lighter grey 
soils contain it only in the state of protoxide, 
or the black oxide of iron. Mr. Piddington 
believes the quality of the tobacco to depend 
mainly on the state and quantity of the iron 
of the soil, while it is indifferent about the lime 
which is so essential to cotton. None of the 
tobacco soils contain any lime. Their analysis 
show them to contain in 100 parts 

Arracan. Singur. Hingalec. 
Oxide of iron (peroxide) ...15*65 10 60 6*00 

Water and saline matter ... 1*10 *75 1*50 

Vegetable matter and Hbre ...3*75 1*10 *75 

Silex ... ... ...76*90 80*65 87*25 

Alumina ... ... ... 2*00 4*50 1*15 

Water and loss .. ... *60 2*40 3*00 

From which it will be seen that the best 
tobacco soil hitherto found in India contains 
about sixteen per cent., or nearly one sixth, of 
iron, which is mostly in a state of peroxide ; 
and that the inferior sort of tobacco grows in 
a soil containing only six per cent:, or on* six- 
teenth of iron, which is, moreover, mostly in 
the state of protoxide, or blank oxide. He also 
examined the quantity of iron in the different 
sorts of tobacco, and found that while the 
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ashes of One ounce, or 480 grains of Havanna 
and Sandoway cheroots gave exactly 1*94 
grains, or 0*40 per cent of peroxide of iron, 

I the ashes of the same quantity of theHingalee, 
or best Bengal tobacco, only gave 1*50 grains, 
or 0*32 per cent ; and it appears to exist in 
the first two in a state of peroxide, and in the 
last as a protoxideof iron ; rendering it highly 
probable that the flavour of the tobacco to the 
smoker depends on the state and quantity of 
the iron it contains. Green copperas water, 
which is a solution of sulphate of iron, is often 
used by the American and English tobacco- 
nists and planters, to colour and flavor their 
tobacco ; and this would be decomposed by 
the potass of the tobacco, and sulphate of 
potass and carbonate of iron formed. Carbo- 
nate of iron is of an ochre-yellow colour. 
Mr. Laidley, of Gonitea, however, dis- 
sented from the idea suggested by Mr. Pid- 
diiigton that ferruginous matter in tbe soil is 
essential to tbe successful growth of tobacco. 
He observed that tobacco contains a no- 
table quantity of nitrate of potass and 
muriate of ammonia (the latter a most rare 
ingredient in plants), and these two salts are 
infinitely more likely to affect tbe flavour of 
the leaf than a small portion of oxide of iron, 
an inert body. Now as neither of these can 
be supplied by the atmosphere, we must 
search for them in the soil, and accordingly he 
imagined that a compost similar to tbe saltpetre 
beds which Napoleon employed so extensively 
in France, would be a good manure for tobacco 
lands; namely, calcareous matter, such as old 
mortar, dung, and tbe ashes of weeds or wood. 

Natives of India grow the tobacco (each for 
his own use) upon tbe heap of rubbish at 
his own door, consisting of ashes, cow-dung, 
and offal of all kinds. In Coimbatore, be- 
tween tbe middle of August and tbe same 
time in September, a plot of ground is hoed 
and embanked into small squares ; in these 
the seed is sown, and covered by hand 
three times at intervals of ten days. To 
secure a succession of seedlings water is 
then given, and tbe sun’s rays moderated 
by a covering of bushes. Watering is re- 
peated every day for a month, and then only 
every fifth day. Tbe field in which tbe seed- 
lings are transplanted, is manured and plough- 
ed at the end of August. Cattle are also fold- 
ed upon tbe ground. Four or five ploughings 
are given between mid September and the 
middle of October, when the field is divided as 
above into small squares. These are watered 
until tbe soil is rendered a mud. Plants of tbe 
first sowing are then inserted at the end of 
September, about a cubit apart, the transplant- 
ing being done in tbe afternoon. At intervals 
of teadays the seedlings of the other two sbw- 
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iags an removed. A month after being trone* 
planted the field is hoed, and after another 
month the leading shoot of each plant is pinch- 
ed off, so as to leave them not more than a 
cubit high. Three times during the next 
month all side shoots thrown out are removed. 
When four months old, the crop is ready for 
cutting. To render the leaves sweet the field 
is watered, and the plants cut down close to 
the surface, being allowed to remain when cnt 
until next morning. Their roots are tied to 
a rope and suspended round the hedges. In 
fine weather the leaves are dry in ten days, 
but if cloudy they require five more days. They 
are then heaped up under a roof, which is 
covered with bashes and pressed with stones 
for five days. After this the leaves are remov- 
ed from the stems, tied iii bunches, heaped 
again, and pressed for four days longer. They 
are now tied in bundles partly of the small 
leaf and partly of the large leaf bundles, and 
again put in heaps fur ten days — once during 
the time the heaps being opened and piled 
afresh. This completes the drying. A thousand 
bundles, weighing about 570 lbs-, is a good 
produce for an acre in the East Indies 
for its growth, a soil as fertile and as well 
manured as for the prduction of the poppy or 
opium. It is, therefore, often planted in the 
spaces enriched by animal and vegetable exu- 
viae, among the huts of the natives. Growers 
in Cuba, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and the Philippine Islands select a high and 
dry piece of land, of a siliceous nature, and 
combined with iron, if possible ; tobacco will 
even lose its natural quality and degenerate by 
transplanting from one soil to another, al- 
though of the same temperature, and vice 
versa. 

In the year 1843, 605,000,000 of cigars 
were made in the German Commercial Uni- 
on. In 1839, the revenue on tobacco in 
Great Britain was about £3,600,000. Of 
this it has been estimated eleven-twelfths are 
drawn from the working classes, and one- 
twelfth from the richer classes. The follow- 
ing is a calculation of the consumption of to- 
bacco per head of the population, estimated 
from the number of pounds on which duty 
was paid : — 

Consumption per head. 



Bate of duty. 

oz. 

1801 

( Is. 7 3-lOd. England. ) 

”* Vis. 0 7-lOd. Ireland. ) 

17 

1811 

... 2b. 2 13-20d. 

194 

1821 

... dsiOd. 

11 46 

1881 

... 3s. Od. 

12 86 

1841 

... 8s. 1 8-lOd. 

12 46 

1861 

... 8s. 1 4-5d. 

21 


Thus it will be seen the consumption is ma- 
terially affected by the rate of doty. > 
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The imports to England of all kinds of to- 
bacco for the five years, 1848 to 1852, have 
been as follows 
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In the year 1850, it was estimated that 
the produce of tobacco in the whole western 
states of N. America, was about 160,000 
hhds, or 104,000 tons. In that year the 
following quantities of unmanufactured to- 
bacco, manufactured called negro-head, and 
cigars, were imported into the United King- 
dom of Great Britain : 


Conntrieifeom whence Importad. 


United States of America... 
Venezuela, New Grenada 

and Ecuador 

Brazil aee eee ••• 

Peru 

Caba ••• ••• 

Biitiih Weet ladinsanolad- 
ing Demerara and Hondu- 
ras. ... .... “• 

British Twritoriee in the 

East Indies 

Philippine Islands ••• 

Hon^ong snd China .•• 
Turkey, Sjna, and Egypt. 


lbs. 80,173,4^ 1,191,001 

896,623 627 

12,138 66,802 

8,649 6 

689,627 168,819 


26,169 8,242 

14,600 25,332 

12,233 61,210 

2,706 2,840 

140,861 2,868 
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Coontriai from when e imported. Pnm ei m ikc- Ifuntee- 

tored. tnred. 


••• 

U,028 

7,818 

Italy, Sardinian Territories. 

431,939 

17 

Gibraltar 

7 

3,063 

Spain ••• 

807,641 

1,100 

france ••• ••• ••• 

29,960 

1,621 

Channel Islands 

149 

1,«342 

Belgium 

29,922 

6,579 

Holland .. 

2,418,732 

9,078 

Hanseatic Towns 

60,610 

36,680 

Other parts 

8,980 

1,980 

Total unmanufactured ... 

lb.. 36.166,368 1,666,321 

Ditto manufactured 

Ibt. 1,666,321 


Snuflf 

1,197 


Total... 

lbs. 36,723,876 



The consumption in Great Britain in that 
year was estimated at 26,000 tons, and of 
the imports from 1847 to 1860, from 4988 
to 7348 tons were re-exported in the form of to- 
bacco leaf and cigars. — Poole'i Stati$tic» of 
Commerce. Ure't Dictionary y Madras Exhibi- 
tion Juries' Reports, Catalogue of London 
Exhibition of Royle's Illustrations Him. 
Botany. McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary. 
Bengal As. Soe. Journal. Mr. Rohde MSS. 
Simmonds Commercial Dictionary. Powell 
JIand-book of tlse^PanJab.Birdwood, Vegetable 
Products. 

TOBAGO CANES. This walking stick is a 
product of a palm, the Bactris minor, Jacq., 
a native of New Granada and the West 
Indies. — Seeman. 

TOBAK, Dan. Tobaka, Pol. Tobacco. 

TOBACCO SEED OIL. Oils of Nicoti- 
ans tiibacum and T. rustica. 

TOBBA was the hereditary title of the 
ancient kings of Yemen. They seem to have 
been as useful to the Arabian antiquaries as 
the Phoenicians to ours. Samarkand was 
said to have been built by them, and a 
Himyarite inscription on one of the gates 
testifies thereunto. See d’Herbelot. — Yule 
Cathay. I. p. 190. See Aboo Karib. Eaba. 

TOBBA-UL-AKRAN. See Samarcaud. 

TOBICA WOOD. Tobicakarra,TBL. A 
wood of Northern Circars. 

TOCHARI, a nomade Scythic or Tartar 
tribe supposed by Lassen to be the Yeu-tchi or 
Yn-chi or White Huns, and he places them 
with their Arian kings in Upper Bactria and 
Soghdiana. Towards the end of the second 
century before Christ they consisted of five 
tribes. See Kabul Afghan. 

TOD, CoioNEL. Many years Resident at 
Udipur, in Bajputana ; he devoted his life to 
the collection of the traditions, legends, genea- 
logies and literature connected with the 
Rajput race among which he was placed. 
He published the result of his inquiries 
in two very interesting quarto volumes, which 
contain some beautiful illustrations of Rajput 
scenery and architecture. 
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TODAH,al 80 styled Todar.Todawar or Tora- 
war, a race occupying the Neilgherry hills in 
the southern part of the peninsula of India, 
and seemingly the earliest occupants of those 
mountains. The name is a Tamil word signi- 
fying a herdsman which is the avocation of 
this race. TheTodah,Kotah, Badaga,Erularand 
Eurnmbar, are the names of the tribes now 
occupying the Neilgherry hills. The dialects 
spoken by them are mixtures of Cauarese and 
Tamil, and differ chiefiy in the pronunciation, 
therefore, the same or nearly the same word 
in the mouth of a Todah, with his pectoral 
pronunciation, can scarcely be recognised as 
the same in the mouth of the Eotah, with 
their dental pronunciation. The Badaga and 
Kururabar dialects are midway between the 
former two, with regard to pronunciation. 
Amongst the several Badaga tribes, those 
who came at a later period to the hills, the 
“ Kangaru” (Lingait), for instance, who 
emigrated from Targuru, speak a purer Cana- 
rese than the common Badaga. The Todah 
tribes are five, viz. Peikee, which is the chief 
tribe, Eenna, Pekkan, Euttan, or Todi, They 
are idle, dirty, intemperate and unchaste. 
Infanticide and polyandry has always existed 
among them, and their women are now ad- 
dicted to general prostitution with men of 
other races. The Todahs formerly allowed one 
female child to live in each family, the 
rest being strangled, but this has been put a 
stop to. They are generally described as a 
tall and handsome race, but the averages of 
25 men and 25 women were as under. 


Height 

... inches 

Men. 

63-30 

Women. 

60-25 

Weight 

... lbs. 

121-40 

110-80 

Circumference of bead, inches 

20-81 

20-8 

» 

neck, „ ... 

12-81 

1111 

99 

arm, „ ... 

9-36 

8-90 

99 

chest, ,, ... 

3222 

30-11 

99 

thighsi,, ... 

16-64 

14-6 

Length of arm 

• • • • 9 • 

32- 

27- 

„ hand 

• • 9 ••• 

7-50 

6-75 

Breadth of „ 


3-50 

3- 

Forehead from 
to hair ... 

root of nose 

• a 9 a 9 9 

2- 


Length of foot 

9 9 9 9 9 9 

11-50 


Breadth of „ 

• 99 

4- 



The women are tatooed about the arms, 
chest and legs ; both sexes wear as their sole 
costume, for day or night, a toga of stout 
cotton cloth, five pounds in weight. It is 
thrown across the right shoulder, overlaps 
the left arm and trunk, and d.escends 
to the knee. They wear no head .cover- 
ing, and their feet are always bare. The 
women wear brass and iron ornaments, bead 
and shell neck laces. They carry no weapon, 
their sole support being their shepherd’s staff. 
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The women are treated with respect, do only 
household indoor work, and at their leisure 
work in embroidery. The young assooiate 
together before marriage, and on marriage the 
women become the wives of all the brothers 
into whose families they marry, the children 
being apportioned to husbands according to 
seniority. A Todah bride is brought to her 
husbands* dwelling, who each puts a foot on 
her bead ; she is then sent for water. Their 
principal deity is Hiria>deva, or the Bell-god, 
a sacred buffalo bell ; this is suspended to 
the neck of their best buffalo, which is consi- 
dered sacred, and is worshipped with libations 
of milk and prayers, 'fheir “ Hunting god” 
is implored fur success in their hunting ex- 
peditions, and the sun is worshipped as a deity. 
They believe in the transmigration of souls, 
called Huma-Norr, and they are very super- 
stitions. Their cemetery and place of funeral 
sacrifice is a pretty green spot, partially en- 
closed by a stone wall, and rendered very 
gloomy by a thick wood on one side and lofty 
hills on the other. It is their practice to 
sacrifice buffaloes on the demise of .a Toda, 
and a strongly walled area is set apart for the 
reception of these animals whose bones and 
horns are .strewed on the ground. At the 
demise of a Toda chief, the funeral proces- 
sion entered the green and moved towards 
the centre. The deceased was dressed in a 
new garment and mantle, and arrayed in all 
the ornaments which be had worn during life. 
He was carried on a bier formed of branches 
and herbs, and followed by a number of 
mourners, male and female, who chanted the 
lament whilst others carried wood fur the 
funeral pile and provisions for the evening 
meal, '["ne herd of buffaloes was driven into 
the walled area, and the meu armed with 
clubs entered with exalting shouts and per- 
formed a wild dance amongst the buffaloes. 
These soon became excited to the highest 
pitch, and at a signal, a bell was attached to 
the neck of each infuriated animal. Two 
young men would throw themselves on the 
animal’s neck, seize it by its horns, others 
would run to their assistance, and eight or 
ten men would be seen banging on the neck 
of one animal, whilst others increased its rage 
by blows of their clubs, and goading it on 
with hideous yells and gestures. Three or 
four animals were thus attacked at one time, 
and the bell attached to the neck of each. 
But meanwhile the general assemblage which 
lined the walls were weeping, exalting or 
sending forth shrieks of horror whenever a 
man was wounded, a buffalo overpowered, or 
a lover or a husband in imminent danger. On 
the next day, the victims were finally sacri- 
ficed* The men struck the animals behind 
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the horns witit a wood cutter’s axe. But 
sometimes the blow was undeoisive, and an 
animal infuriated escaped and drove madly 
amongst the multitude. After the sacrifice, 
several wild dances followed, during which 
the men feigned to cut and lacerate them- 
selves. On the third day, the deceased was 
burned on the funeral pile. They do not 
at present number more than from 300 to 
dOO souls. It is supposed that they never 
could have exceeded a few thousand, but 
have diminished through opium eating and 
polyandria, and, at a former period, the preva- 
leuce among them of female infanticide. The 
Toda is the oldest indigenous speech on the 
Hills. See Dravidian. 

TODAKATTI MARAM. Tam. See To- 
dacuttie wood. 

TODAPAM. Tam. Brooms. Broom grass. 

TODAH. Hind, also Kotakah, a kind of 
land built into terraced fields. 

TODACUTTI WOOD. A beautiful, 
hard and compact wood, in some parts of the 
country called Nookoo marnm, occasionally 
employed for making escrotoires, cabinets, &c. 
(fee. — Ains. Mat. Med. p. 207. 

TODAR MULL, the Linda minister of 
Akbar, a great financier : under his advice 
Akbar lightened the burdens that pressed on 
agriculture, abolished the capitation tax on 
the hindns, abolished also the tax on religious 
assemblies and other imposts that weighed on 
the population. Akbar had early to subdue a 
revolt of bis own army, which be effected by 
an army of rajputs under Todar Mull. His 
Afghan soldiery serving in Bengal subse- 
queutly revolted, and against them he sent 
his near relation Man Sing, who, after twelve 
pitched battles and seventeen years of conflict, 
completely establishedAkbar’s authority there. 
Akbar’s brother-in-law, the rajah of Jeypore, 
afterwards conquered Cashmere. In Akbar’s 
next efforts to curb the Euzufzye and Ehyberi 
highlanders around Peshawar, bis army of 
40,000 under bis foster brother rajah Berbul. 
was completely destroyed and Berbul slain, and 
his subsequent efforts under Man Singh and 
Todar Mull only met with a partial success. 
Akbar next annexed Sind and reconquered 
Candahar, and after 25 years of warfare, he 
was the undisputed possessor of the territories 
north of the Nerbuddah. 

TO DAY ADI. Maleax. Oxalis 8en8itiva,Z. 

TODDALIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural -order Xanthoxyalacss. The 
name Toddalia is derived from Toddali, the 
Tamil name of one of the species. An inferioi 
cosmetic wood or cosmetic tubercles is seen in. 
the Tenasserim market^ which is the tubercle 
of some plant, probably Toddalia aculeata or 
T. floribunda. The Burmese appear, from 
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tlAir naine, to regard them as produced by a 
species of erythriua, for they call them ** ery> 
thrina thorns;" but Mr. Mason knows the 
plant to bo a creeper, and suspects that it is of 
the above genua — Eng. Cye. Matori* Tenaa- 


serim. Voigt 
TODDALIA ACULEATA 


Toddolie Asiatloa 
Toddalia uitida 
T. rubricaulis 


Pbrs. W. a a. 


Lam. 

lam. 

WMd. 


Scopolia aouleata Hm. 

Roieb. Rk. 
Faullinia Asiatica Linn. 


Kudu mins, Sikob. | Yaragoki, varra 
Kaka toddali. Tab. | kasimi, Tel. 

Muia karui maram, „ I Mirapa kaudra Tib. 

Kouda kasiuda, Txl. | 

This plants has prickly stems and bran- 
ches, is one of the must common bushes on 
the coast of Coromandel, and extends to 
30*' N. lat., along the base of the Himalaya 
mountains. All the parts are very pungent, 
especially the roots when fresh cut. The 
fresh leaves are eaten raw for pains in the 
bowels ; the ripe berries are fully as hot as 
black pepper, and have nearly the same kind 
of pungency. They are pickled by the natives. 
The fresh bark of the root is administered 
by the Telinga physicians for the cure of the 
remittent, called hill fever. Buxburgh con- 
ceived that this tree possessed very valuable 
Stimulant properties, and Dr. O’Shaughnessy 
is of the same opinion, though he does not 
appear to have ever made any experiment 
with it. In fact, nothing has been added to 
what Boxburgh knew, although some speci- 
mens of the bark were sent to Europe in 
1818. Its properties are worthy of further 
investigation. — Soxb. i. 616. Ind. Ann. Med. 
Set. for April 1856. Eng. Cge. O'Sliaughnessy 
p. 265. Beng. Phar. p. 433. Dr. Mason't 
Tenasserim. Voigt, p. 186. See Cosmetic 
tubercles, Mulukurang vare patte. 

TODDALIA ASIATICA. Lam. Syn. of 
Toddalia aculeata, Per$. 

TODDALIA FLOlllBUNDA. See Cos- 
metic tubercles. 

TODDALIA NITIDA. Lam. Syn. of 
Toddalia aculeata, Pert. 

TODDALIA RUBRICAULIS. WiiXD. 
Syn. of Toddalia aculeata, Pert. 

TODDA'PANA. Malkai,. Cycascircinalis, 
Linn. 

TODDAVADI. Tam. Oxalis sensitiva. 

TODD, d’Abci, an officer of the Bengal 
army, some time envoy at Herat. 

TODIQATE VRIKSHA. Can. Dalbergia 
latifolia. 


TODDY. 

Nira, Ssinda, Dox. Guz. 
Tan, Sur, ,, ., 
Palm Wine, Eno. 

Toddy, „ 

Seudi, of data palm Hum 
Tari, „ palmyra „ „ 
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Kareli of coconut. Hind. 
Tuwak, Malay. 

Kallu Malbal. 

Sura, Tari, Tadi, Sana 
Khuilu Tam. Tel. 


Toddy is Ae general name given by Euro- 
peans to the sweet, delicious, refreshing li- 
quors which MY procured in the troincs, by 
wounding the spatbesor stems of certain 
palms when the sap and juices exude from 
the trunks or from the fruit stalks. In the 
West Indies, it is obtained from the 
truuk of the Attalea cobuue, a native of 
the Isthmus of Pauama. In Eastern Asia, 
the palms from which it is collected are the 
Qonmti palm, the Cocoauut, the Palmyra, 
the Date, aud the Kittul or Caryota ureos. 
The Qumuti palm, Arenga aaeckarifera, is 
6t to yield toddy when nine or ten years old, 
at the average rate of three quarts a day. On 
the first appearance of the fruit, one of the 
spadices is beaten with a short stick, on three 
successive days, with the view of determin- 
ing the sap to the wounded part. The spa- 
dix is cut off a little way from its rout or 
base, and the liquor, which oozes out, is re- 
ceived iu pots of earthenware, in bamboos, 
or other vessels. When newly drawn, the 
liquor is clear, and iu taste resembling fresh 
must. In a very short time it becomes tur- 
bid, whitish, and somewhat acid, and quickly 
runs into the various states of fermentation, 
acquiring an intoxicating quality. Li Malac- 
ca, the Gumuti, termed Eaboug, comes into 
bearing after the seventh year. It produces 
two kinds of Mayams" or spadices, — 
male and female. The female spadix yields 
fruit, but no juice, and the male the reverse. 
To procure the toddy of the palmyra tree, 
the Borassus flabelliformis, at the season 
when the inflorescence begins to appear, and 
before the spatLes have had time to burst, the 
toddy-drawer cuts off all leaves except three 
or four, aud all ur most of the spathes are ef- 
fectually encompassed from end to end by 
thongs, to prevent the inflorescence from 
bursting forth. When thus tied for three 
successive mornings they are beaten or crush- 
ed between the wooden battens, with the ob- 
ject of keeping them from burstiug, and to 
encourage the flow of sap. On the fourth 
morning', a thin slice is cut from the parts of 
the spathes. On the eighth morning a clear 
sweet liquor begins to flow from the wounded 
parts, aud the toddy -drawer then ascends in 
! the morning with chatties, or toddy receivers, 
iu which he places the ends of the spathes, 
aud leaves them until the morning, when they 
are found to contain a quantity of this liquor. 
The operation of attracting the juice is re- 
{»eated every morning or evening until the 
whole spathe is slic^ away. The trees are 
drained iu this manner for several months of 
the year, seven or eight spathes yielding at 
the same time. 

The toddy of the cocoa-nut treefCoooB 
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ntt«tfer«) ii obUioed from tbe flower spathes 
before the flowers have expanded in a man- 
ner almost similar to what has been described 
of the Palmyra palm. The spathe is tied 
with strips of. the young leaves, to prevent its 
expansion ; it is cut a little transversely from 
the top, and beaten either with the handle 
of the toddy knife or a piece of hard wood, a 
process which is repeated morning and evening 
fur five or six days in succession. The under 
part of the spathe is then taken off, to allow 
of its being bent, in which position it is re- 
tained by being attached to a leaf stalk below. 
An earthen pot or leaf basket, is a few da) s 
afterwards attached to the end, and is 
every murning and evening emptied of the 
toddy which exudes into it, the quantity of 
which greatly varies. A little portion of the 
spathe is daily cut off. 

Toddy is also procured from the date 
tree of India, Phoeuix dacfyliferu during 
the months of November, December, January 
and February, during which period each tree 
is reckoned to yield from 120 to 240 pints of 
juice ; but the mode of its extraction destroys 
both the fertility and the appearance of the 
tree. After removing the lower leaves and 
their sheaths, a notch is cut in the pith of 
the tree near the top, from which the toddy 
issues by a small channel, made of a bit of 
the palmyra leaf, iuto a put suspended to re- 
ceive it. 

Palm wine is also extracted from the Ca- 
ryota uretis during the hut season. The 
quantities which are said to flow from it are 
immense, so much as a hundred pints during 
the twenty-four hours. 

The taste of toddy in its fresh state, pro- 
bably varies according to the etate of the 
weather and season of the year, which will 
explain the many comparisons given of it, to 
Poubou water, mild champagne, cider, gin- 
ger beer, perry, Ac. In ail Eastern countries 
the toddy of these several trees is used for 
the same purposes. It is drunk, though rare- 
ly, when fresh from the tree, and is then a 
gentle aperient, particularly useful in delicate 
constitutions. It is boiled down iuto a coarse 
sugar called jaggery or goor, which is 
afterwards refined. It is fermented in the 
course of a day, into a mildly intoxicating 
liquor, still known as toddy, of which several 
pints are partaken before intoxication comes 
on. It is also distilled iuto arrack, made in- 
to vinegar, and throughout all Eastern coun- 
tries it is employed as yeast as it begius to 
ferment in a few hours after it is drawn. In 
the peninsula of India the ropes employed 
by the toddy-drawors to help them to climb 
the tree, are made of oow or buffalo hide, but 
• in other countries the pliant tendrils of plants 
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are. sometimes employed. The ropes are suf- 
ficiently large to surround this tree and the 
body of the climber, who by leaning back- 
wards and throwing his whole weight on the 
rope, is thus enabled to retain eaoh posi- 
tion he attains, while by drawing up his feet 
and shifting the thong in his hand to higher 
points, he gradually raises himself to the top 
of the tree. Accidents, however, are frequent 
and frightful. The toddy from the cocoanut 
tree, the date, and the palmyra, is called 
Nira, Sendi, Tari, in Ddk. Goz. Hilts, res- 
pectively. 

TODDY-BIRD. Artamus fuscus. 

TODDY-CAT. One of the Viverrid®. 

TODDY DRAWEE. In Tamil, Sanar j 
in Malabar, Kattikaran ; in Earnatica, Idiga ; 
in Tamil, Sarai-karu; in Telugu, Ealal ; is a 
person who manufactures and sells toddy and 
other spirituous liquors. In Mysore the toddy- 
drawers nre the Hale Paik race, who speak 
Tulu. — Wilt, See Polyandry. 

TODDY SHRIKE. Artamus fuscus. 

TODRI. Hind. Varieties of Cbeirauthns, 
Todri safed is C. annuus, T. surkh or lal, 
Cheiraiithus clteiri. Todri nafarmaui is a Del- 
phinium. Todri surkh, is apparently the seeds 
of common cress (Lepidum sativum), but in 
all probability mistakenly, as all other speoi- 
uieiis of cress are named hulim, or toratezak. 

TODKI LILA, also Todri safed. Hind. 
Mathiola incaiia. 

TODRI NAFARMANI. Todri surkh, 
Todri siyah. Hind. Cheirautbus cbeiri. 

TOEANKOK, a title of rauk iu Sumatra. 

TOFANGl. Pebs. A matchlock man, a 
musketeer, from tufung, Pebs. a musket. 

TOGALA. Mindoko. Pslma brava. 

TOGARU .VIOGALI. Ted. Morinda ex- 
serta, /ioxd. 

TOGA III. Can. Tour. Cytisus cajan t 

TOGARIKK Tkl. Diospyros capitulata, 
W. Ic. 

TOGARI WOOD. Anglo-Tel. Morinda 

citrilolia. 

TOGARU CHETTU. Tel., also Mulugu 
chettu, Tel. Morinda citrifolia, Linn. 

TOGARU KARRA. Tel. Morinda oi- 
tri folia. 

TOGARU MODUGA. Tel. Butea fion- 
dosa, Roxb, Probably applied when the flow- 
ers of this species, and B. superba are used as 
a dye. 

ToGARU. Tel. Morinda exserta, R. i. 
545. Wood hard and useful, does not warp, 
grows to a good sized tree, in the Godavari 
forests. 

TOGHALUK. Feroz Toghaluk, king of 
Delhi, invaded Sind A. D. 1361, and was op- 
posed by a prince whose title was Jam. The 
Jam brought 40,000 infantry aud 20,000 ca- 
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vftiry into tbe field, and for two years and a half 
kept the king of Delhi at bay. On the brow 
of a precipice overlooking tbe northern end 
of the wall, are the ruins of the stupendous 
fortofToglukabad. The vast dimensions, bulk 
and weight of the stones employed in them, 
called forth from liishop Heber the remark 
that ‘ the Patans built like giants, and finish- 
ed their work like jewellers.’ In the words 
of Sleemau, * the impression left on the mind 
after going over tho ruins of these stupend- 
ous fortifications is, that they seem to have 
been raised by giants, and for giants whose 
arms were c^ainst everybody, and everybody’s 
arm against them,’ Tlie fort of Toglukabad 
was commenced in A. D. 1321, and finished 
ill 1323, or in the short period of two years. 
Of all the maliomedan fortresses, that of Tog- 
lukabad was tbe greatest and most important 
ill India. Tbe fine tomb of Togluk Shah, 
built by his son Mahomed, is situated out- 
side the soiitheFU wall of Toglukabad, in the 
midst of an artificial lake, and is surrounded 
by a pentagonal out-work which is connected 
with the fortress by a causeway 6U0 feet in 
length, supported on twenty-seven arches. 
The stern beauty and massive strength Of the 
tomb, combined with the bold and massive 
towers of tiie fortification that surround it, 
form a picture of a warrior’s tomb. It may 
be that the splendid uiausoleuni was an 
atonement for parricide ; for the fall of the 
wooden pavilion which crushed old Togluk 
Shah was doubtless a contrivance of his sou 
and successor, Johna Mahomed. Tbe mo- 
narch reposes by the side of his queen ; near 
them lie the ashes of the parricidal son. Tog- 
luk Shah introduced the era styled the Sha- 
boor san. — 7’r. of Hind, Vol. II, p. 214. 
TOGRUL-BliG. See India, Kelat. 
TOHAB. Hind. Cajanus ludica. 
TOHBA. See Bhot. 

TOHFUT Uli MUJAHIDIN, a work by 
Sheikh Zain ul Abidin, giving an account of 
the proceedings of the Portuguese agamst the 
mabomedaiiB, from A-D. 1498 to A.D. 1583. 
TOHKI. See Nasiri. 

TOIJASA. Sans, from tejas, brightness. 
TOILAKARA. Saks, from tila, oil, and 
kri, to make. 

TOILE. Fa. Linen. Toile a voile. Can- 
vas. Toile de nankin, Nankeen. Toile de 
ooton. Calico. 

TOISE. Fe. Fathom. 

TOJA of Banda. Tacca pinnatifida, Linn. 
TOKA. Hind. A blight, a cotton blight 
caused by tbe insect Heliocopis cupido, or De- 
prescaria gossypinm, &c., a weevil which at- 
tacks cotton. 

TOKE. A riter near Bamghur in the Sa- 
bathoo district. 


TOKA PANA. Hind. Piatia stratiotee/ 
Linn. 

TOKEN BESSETS or Toneam-baso, ia 
a large group of moderately elevated islands, 
extending N. N. W. and S. S. E. Wangiwani, 
the most north-westerly, is visible from a 
distance of 21 or 24 miles ;the body of it 
is in lat. 6® 15J' S., long. 123" 33' E. 

TOKKAY. A large lizard in Further-India 
and the Archipelago, the Gecko, of the Oec- 
kotidse, which utters the sound of ** tokkay” in 
a loud distinct tone, and a stranger, if not 
informed of the peculiar nature of tbe cry, 
would certainly imagine the word to proceed 
from the lips of a human being. A traveller, 
whose name was M. Touquet, there, bearing 
the sound at night, responded to the call, 
eh ! bien, and it was some time before 'they 
could persuade him that be had been holding 
a conversation with a lizard about twelve 
inches long. — Mr. Earl, p. 52. See Gecko ; 
Geckotidie, Hemidactylus ; Platidactylus ; 
Leiurns, Reptiles, Plyebozoon. 

TOKO-PAT ? See Livistonia. 

TOKRA. Gdz. Hind. Basket. 

TOLA. A Weight containing 12 mashn, 
and equal to 180 grains Troy, the rupee of 
British India, a tnlah, is 1 80 grains, or throe 
dr.vms apothecaries’ weight. 

TOLA, or weighing ordeal of India, from 
tolua, to weigh ; in this ordeal the accused 
is weighed, then certain ceremonies are per- 
formed, and he is again weighed ; and if found 
lighter, be is guilty. 

TOLA. Can. Oanis lupus, Linn. 

TOLH. Ak. Gum Arabic. 

TOL-KOLLEN. See Kummaler. 

TOLL. Tam. Hides. 

TOLON NOR, a Chinese town walled, po- 
pulous and commercial. A depot for the 
Kiakta goods from Russia. The workmen 
are skilful in modelling and casting the bells, 
vases, idols and other metallic implements of 
buddhism. 

'J’OLSTULE-CLOSKU. Rus. Planks. 

TOLTI. See India. Maryul. 

TOLU. Tkl. Hides. 

TOLU BALSAM. Saint Thomas’ Balsam. 
Bnume de Tolu, Fb. I Balaatno de Tolu, Sp. 
Tolutanischer balsam Gb. | 

This is tbe concrete juice of the Myroxylon 
toluifernm. It is of a brownish-yellow colour, 
transparent, with the taste and odour of the 
white balsam of Peru.— 'jFa«2/kner. 

TOLUTANISCHER BALSAM. G*r. 
Tolu balsam. 

TOM. JAyANXBE. Indigofera tinctoxia. 
TO.MAGABIEA. Tel. Sporobolus tena- 
clssimus, Beauv. Agrostisten. B. i. 316. 

TOMAN. When Tavernier visited Persia 
in the 17th century, the toman waa worth 
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more than JS3 ; siooe tina it has gradnaily 
diminished in Yslue. When Sir J. Malcolm 
wrote his history of Persia about the year 
1820, it was worth £1; it is now worth about 
nine shillings. Twenty rupees make a toman 
in Herat, which is equal to six rupees and 
twelve annas of India (or about ISs. 6d.) 
The toman of the Dusbtistan is equal to 16 
Persian rupees, and one mahomedee ; each 
rupee 7 mahomedee ; each of which in turn 
contains 8 pool-e-siah (black money, a cer- 
tain copper coin); consequently a toman 
contains 904 pool-e-siah. 

TOMAB, also Tokar, Hind. Triticnm 
aestiviim. 

TOMATO, or love apple, the Solanum 
lycopersicnm, is a vegetable of easy culture, 
does not require a very rich soil, succeeds 
best when trained ou horizontal trellises, 
should be thinned occasionally of superflu- 
ous shoots, raised from seed, used in sauces, 
Ac. — Jafrey. See Love apple. Solanum. 
Vegetables. 

TOMAYOEH Bdbm. Eondeletia tinc- 
toria. 

TOMBACCO. It. Tombak. Gkr. Tomback. 
Dut. Pinchbeck. 

TOMBS. The tombs of mahomedans have 
usually been of earth, or unbaked brick, but 
every material is employed, and names even 
are written on the tombs. The tomb-stone 
of a man is distinguished by a raised part in 
the centre, and that of a woman by a depres- 
sion. The prevalent form in India of maho- 
medan tombs of the wealthy, is a dark or 
black tomb-stone with verses of the Koran 
engraved on it, and covered by a cupola. 
Some of these are very magnificent. Those 
of the Adal shahi dynasty at Bijapore and 
Gogl have attracted much attention, as also 
have those of the Bahmini dynasty at Gul- 
burgah and the Kutub shahi dynasty at Gol- 
condah. The cupolas at Boza where 
Aurungzeb is buried have not any display,- 
and that of Aurungzeb is the least ostenta- 
tious. His daughter’s tomb at Aurunga- 
bad is magnificent, and ma.py of the 
tombs at Delhi and Agra are great struc- 
tures. That of Mumtaz Begum known as 
the Taj Mahal is particularly remarkable. 
The reformers amongst the mahomedans 
oonsider that unbaked brick or earth should 
alone be used. The protestant Christian 
doctrine that man, in all that he can do 
of good, is still without merit, is not 
shared in by mahomedans, bnddhists 
or bindoos, who consider that a personal 
merit is gained by their good doing, and a 
mahomedan passing a funeral turns with it a 
short way and len^ his shoulder to convey 
the body to the grave, thereby bringing a 


mwit on himself. The thirteen tombs, the 
burial-places of tiiirteen emperors of the 
Mogul dynasty of China; are. famed in China, 
— Frere Antipodes, p. 337. 

TOMMONGONG. Jav. a Javanese title 
of nobility. 

TOMOGASTEB. See Hydridm. 

TOMON. Malay. Curcuma zedoaria, B. 

TOMON MUNGA. Malay. Curcuma 

ii.fnA.Hfi. /ifisph 

TOMllA KUDU. Hind. Tomri. Hind. 
Cucurbita lageiiaria, Lageiiaria vulgaris. 

TOM TOM. Hind. A drum. 

TOMYIllS, the Qetio queen of Scythia 
Her opponent erected Oyropolis. 

TONAKENG, a noinade race dwelling in 
the great desert of Africa, very fair, with 
long hair, aqniline noses, high foreheads aud 
thin lips. They say their prayers iu Arabic, 
aud speak a Semitic tongue. Their arms con- 
sist of a long lance with a broad head, jave- 
lins 6 or 7 feet long with jagged hooks at the 
pointed end, a round buckler (“ darega”) of 
buffalo or elephant hide from Soudan, a po- 
niard and a broad bladed scymeter. See Semi- 
tic races. 

TON OH, a river near Chandwaro- 

TOND AI-MANDALAM, an ancient name 
of a tract in Southern India extending from 
Nellore to the Ooleroon river, and including 
North and South Arcotaud the Cbingleput col- 
lectorate. It is described as having been an an- 
cient wilderness known as the Bamayanum 
Dandacaranyani, “the forest of the punisher,” 
and was inhabited by the Kurombar, a past^ 
ral and half savage race, who bad their own 
chiefs re.iiding iu kotas or forts. They were 
conquered by ail inroad of tlieYellallarfrom the 
western portion of the peninsula iu the reign of 
Adanda Chakravarti in an age supposed prior 
to the uhristan era. The Vellalar race found 
the clearance of the forest a task of such 
difficulty, thatsomc withdrew ; and the others 
who remained, had the peculiar privileges con- 
ferred on them by Adanda Chakravarti, which 
are called the Kaui-atchi (acre-permanen- 
cy). These have survived through the political 
changes of centuries, aud are highly valued in 
a large portion of the old Tondai-mandalam. 

TONDAMAN, an independent chief near 
Trichinopoly. See India. Maravar. 
TONDAMABAM. Tam. Terminal belle- 

ricftv 

TONDEWOD, or Amadou. 

TONDI. Tbl. Termiualia bellerica, Soxb. 

TONDI. Malbal. Callicarpa lanata. 

TONGA, or Friendly Isles. The women satur 
rate the hair with cococa-uut oil, and then 
powder it over with lime produced from 8bell«. 
The Tonguese are a much lighter coloured nm 
than the Fijians ; in fact, they are resj 
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PolynMuuis, whilst the FijiRns an of Fapo* 
Ml origin. They are also a much handsomer 
and taller people. This physical superiority, 
which, independent of the difference of race, 
the Tonguese enjoy over the Fijians, may 
partly result from the different treatment to 
which the women are subjected amongst these 
t<ro nations. Whilst in Tonga the women 
have been treated from time immemorial 
with all the consideration demanded by their 
weaker and more delicate constitution — n»t 
being allowed to perform any hard work — the 
women of Fiji are little better than beasts of 
burden, having to carry heavy loads, do ac- 
tual field work, go out fishing — Galton's 
Vacation Touritls, p. 280. D'Eto^t China. 

TONGABRON. See Kyans. 

TONQ-CHOW-FoO, in Chinn, is about 
13| or 15 miles eastward of Peking. 

T0N6H00 and Martaban provinces com- 
prise the provinces of Tonghno, Amherst, 
Tavoy and Martaban. Revenue of Tennsserim 
iu 1855-56, R«. 833554, in 1856-57, 994526 ; 
of Martaban in 185G-6, 232442 ; 1856 7, 
280704. 

TONGKIN. See India. 

lONGLO. A mountain in Tonking 27° 1' 8“^ 
N., L. 88° 3' 9' in Sikkim, the most southern 
prominent point of the Singhalila ridge. The 
top of the mountain is 10,080 ft., the grove at 
the foot of the peak, with n small pool sur- 
rounded by rhododendron trees, is 9,891. 
Barometrical observations taken simultane- 
ously with those of Calcutta, give the height 
of Tonglo in southern Sikkim ns lO,078'3 
feet. Colonel Waugh’s, by trigonometry, 
10,070'4 feet — a remarkable and unusual 
coincidence. — Hookvr. Him. Jour. vol. i. p. 
171. Harm. Schl. 

TONGO* See India. 

TONGSCHI. Chik. Pinus excelsa. 

TONGUS.Eno. Tam. Hind. Catgut, also 
fibres of Marsdeuia tenacissima and of Calo- 
tropis gigantea. 

TONGUS. To some of the tribes to which 
this term is applied, it would doubtless be 
intelligible ; whilst others, such as the Man- 
ohn, would, in all probability, repudiate it 
with indignation. The word, however, is use- 
ful, and it is used by the Russians, both in 
scientific works, and in ordinary language. 
The most western of the populations to which 
it applies are occupants of the Lower 'rungus- 
ka ; some of whom (perhaps all) call them- 
selves Orotsbong, and some of whom (per- 
haps all) are called by others Tshapodzhir ; 
the men who bear this name tattoo themselves. 
For the Tongns at large there is not only no 
general name but nothing that approaches one. 
Different tribes designate themselves differ- 
untly. Donki, which seems, word for word, 


Tongas, is one name ; Beyei meaning the 
same, is another. TheManeha call Ml the 
tribes beyond the confines of Manehnria, and 
not the Tshapodzhir alone, Orotsbong. Other 
names indicate geographical localities. Thus 
the Lamut are the men of the sea-coast. 
Meanwhile another division arises from their 
habits ; these being determined from the do- 
mestic animal employed. All the members 
of the Tongns class belong to either Russia or 
China, those of China being the Mancha 
of Manchuria. The Manchurians, as a body, 

^ are perhaps somewhat ruder than the Mon- 
gols, and the Russian Tungus somewhat 
ruder than the Manchu, As a rule, they are 
shamanists, and imperfect converts to Christi- 
anity, rather than buddhists. — ZafAam’s Na- 
tionalities of Europe, vol. i. p. 267, 268. 

TONI, or Indian canoe, is the hollowed 
out trunk. of a tree,— near Bombay generally 
a mango tree. It must have been the first 
step in advance from that simplest form of 
naval architecture, the catamaran of Madras 
end Aden. — Burton's Pilgrimage to MeceUf 
vol. i. p. 277. 

TONIN or Baglawang islands, near the 
south-east part of Celebes, are of moderate 
height and stretch a great way south of the 
isl.'ind of Salaver. — Horsb. 

TONJAGA. Hind. Pushtu. Pavia Indies. 
Indian horse chestnut. 

TONK. The nawabs of Tonk are descend- 
ants of the famous predatory leader Amir 
Khan, the companion in arms of Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, who played a most conspicuous 
part in all tlie dissensions which preceded the 
British settlement of Malwa. Amir Khan 
was by connection, habit, and disposition 
essentially a Pindaree. On the entrance of 
the British into Malwa he made overtures to 
be admitted to protection, but the conditions 
he proposed were too extravagant to be ac- 
ceded to. He was however offered a gnaran- 
'tee of all the lands held under grants from 
Holkar and the protection of the British 
Government, on condition of his abandoning 
the predatory system, dismissing his army, 
surrendering his artillery, with exception of 
forty guns, to the British at a valuation, and 
furnishing a body of troops to co-operate with 
the British force. To the terms offered him 
Amir Khan agreed, and they were embodied 
in a treaty in November 1817. To the territo- 
ries thus guaranteed, the fort and district of 
Rampoora were added by the British Gorem- 
mentas afree gift ; and a loan of three lakhs 
of rupees, afterwards converted into a gift, was 
made to him. The district of Fulwul was 
also conferred on his son in jaghire for life. 
In lieu of the revenue of this district, which 
it was found inconvenient to make over to 
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. the management of the NawaVs son, a month* 
ly stipend of Rupees 1 2,500 was assigned. 
Ameer Khan died in 1834, and was succeeded 
by his son Wuseer Mahomed Khan, who did 
good service during the mutinies of 1857. 
His territories cover an area of 1,800 square 
miles, and contain a population of 182,000. 
The revenue is Rupees 800,000. The State 
pays no tribute to the British Government, 
nor are any local corps or contingents main- 
tained from its resources. The regular mili- 
tary establishment consists only of about 500 * 
or 600 horse. The Nawab receives a salute 
of seventeen guns ; he has received a sunnud 
guaranteeing the succession to his family 
according to mahomedan law in the event of 
the failure of natural heirs. — Treaties, En- 
gagemenU and Sunnuds, vol. iv. p, 94. 

TONKINKSFl. See Anam,lndiit, Monsoon. 

TONKIN BEAN of Dipterix odorata, 
a native of the woods of Guiana, is an 
oval, oblong, somewhat boat-shaped seed, 
one or two inches long, shining, with an oily 
surface marked with a network of wrinkles ; 
colour purple-brown, odour very fragrant, 
taste slightly bitter, but very burning and 
almost caustic. They are employed as a per- 
fume for snuff.— 

TONKING or Tung-quin gulf, is an 
extensive bight formed in the coast be- 
tween the parallels of 17“ a«id 22® N., and 
which is rendered a deep inlet by the penin- 
sula of Lui-chew-fu and the island of Hainan 
which protect it, and in a great measure 
enclose it to the eastward. The entrance 
between Tigu Island and the south-west part 
of Hainan, is about 110 miles wide. The 
river of the same name falls into the north- 
west side of the gulf, by two branches called 
llock-bo and Doniea, In the entrance of 
this river there is but one flood and ebb in 
24 hours, as occurs at the Island of Basselan, 
near Mindanao and the other islands in the 
Eastern Archipelago. See Tonkin. 

TONS, from Sutlej to Jhilam, is the Picea 
Webbiana, also F. pindrow, the silver fir. 

TONS, a tributary to the Ganges in lat. 24®, 
Ion. 80“ 30' N. W.,E. N. E., N., fulls into the 
Ganges a few miles below Allahabad. Length, 
165 miles. It receives the Satni, Behar, 
Mahana, Belun, and Seoti, including small 
streams, 13,000 square miles drained. It rans 
near Sabespoor in Dehra and near Ramnug- 
gnr, in Allahabad district The 'Ions river is 
under the Garhwal and Dehra Dun authori- 
ties, the Pabar and the Giri run through 
Basbabir and Sirmur respectively : there is 
but little deodar in the upper valleys, and the 
streams are rapid, and the volume of water 
scanty . — PowdVs Hand-hooh, vi. p. 529. 
TONSE. A river of Jubbulpur. 
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TOOAR. Duk. Mahjeu Oyfasus cajau, 
Ztnn. Dbal. Dhol. 

TOOBOOAN, or Keyser Island, lies mid- 
channel in Simank or Keyser Bay, on the 
south coast of Sumatra. 

TOODOONG. Jav. a broad brimmed 
straw bat. 

TOODOOV ALLAY. Solannm trilobatum. 

TOOIL KEERAT. Tam. Achyranthes 
polygonoides. 

TOOKEE. Tel. Ebony. 

TOOKPA. See Kunawar. 

TOOLA-BARUM, in Travancore, a cere- 
mony of the rajah distributing his weight of 
gold ; from tolab, Hind., a practice of weigh- 
ing a person against his or her weight in 
silver or gold, and distributing the amount 
to the poor or to brahmans. 

TOOLSEE. Hind, is the name given in 
India to species of Ocimum. In hindoo 
mythology Toolsee was a disciple of Vishnu. 
Desiring to be his wife, she excited the jealousy 
of Lukshmee, by whom she was transformed 
into the herb named after her. There are 
several well known species of tho genus 
Ocimum, to each of which different names 
are given, viz., the Bam toolsee is the Oci- 
mum gratissimum ; Babooye toolsee, Oci- 
mum pilosum ; the Krishna toolsee, Ocimum 
sanctum ; but only the last and the common 
'rooleee, 0. villosum, are held to be sacred to 
Vishnu and used in his worship. The 
tools! plant is employed in the funeral cere- 
monies of the hiuduos. See Ocimum. 

TOOLSEE, a river near Kuckresir, 26 
miles from Neemnch. 

TOOLSEE BAI was bom about A.D. 
1790, in the house of Ajeebah, one of the 
Maun Bhow sect, at Mbysir.. She was beauti- 
ful, and was married in the Deckan, but 
Jeswant Rao Uolkar hearing of her, he 
placed her in his zenanah. She was quick 
and intelligent, and rode well. From that time 
she was the moving power in all the affairs of 
the durbar, but there were two faotions, 
Mabrattas and Patbans, who alternately 
swayed the counsels. In ISll Jeswant Rao 
died, and she adopted Mulhar Rao Holkar, a 
child of four years of age, but her shameless 
profligacy with her dewan Gnnput Kao had 
disgusted eveiy one, and she had to seek 
protection in the fort of Gnngram. In 
1817, the British armies advanced towards 
central India, to whom she made overtures, 
but this displeased all her soldiers, the lad 
was removed from her care, a guard was 
put over her, and on the morning of the 
2l8t December 1817, she was taken from her 
prison to the banks of the Seepre and there 
beheaded by a mahomedan jemadar when 
only 27 years old. 
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TOOLSOO-MOODEIYA. Bsno. Leea 
macrophylla. 

TOOM. Bkno. Garaga pinnata, JRoxh. 

TOOMBA. Beso. Cucurbita lageuaria, L. 

TOOMBI. Embryopteris glutiuifera. 

TOOMBIKA. Tel. Ebony. 

TOOMBIKARA. Tel. Ebony. 

TOOMBO. Beno. Hisd. Cucurbita lage- 
naria. 

TOOMBOODRA. A river of the Peninsula 
of India. See Mysore, Tumbudra. 

TOOMBU or Toombee. Bbng. Bottle 
Gburd, Cucurbita lagenaria. 

TOOMI-CHAVA KARA. Tel. Ebony. 

TOOMUTTIKAI. Bryonia callosa. 

TOO NT. The timber of the Cedrela tooiia, 
a tree which extends over every part of India, 
and may be seen all along the foot of the Hima- 
laya. The botanical specimens from Nepaul 
having frequently a sixth part added, Dr. 
Wallich was induced to call that variety 
Cedrela hexandra. There is, however, a dis- 
tinct species, Cedrela serrata, which may be 
readily recognized by the great length of its 
racemes of flowers, and may frequently be 
seen with Sapindus acumiiiatus growing in 
the close valleys within the Himalaya. The 
toon resembles its congeners, Chittagong wood 
and mahogany, and is very much used for fur- 
niture all over the peninsulas. — Hoyle's III. 
Him, Bot. p. 142. See Cedrela tooua, Toon 
wood. 

TOONA MARAiil. Tam. Cedrela tooua, 
Roxb, Cor. W. d; A. 

TOON DEE COIR. Tam. Calotropis gi- 
gautea, Brown. Rope or coir. 

TOONG. Beng. Rottlera tinctoria. 

TOONGBUDRA, properly Tumbudra, a 
tributary to the Kistnah river formed in lat. 
14® N., Ion. 76° 43' E, by the junction of 
the Toonga and Budra rivers. It runs N. N. 
E., into the Kistnah, length 326 m. It receives 
the Chinna Hugry ; Hindry, 226 m ; and the 
Wurda. About 28,UOO sq. m. drained. There 
are rocky obstacles tonavigation in the upper 
part of its course. Fine teak forests on banks. 
See Tumbudra. 

TOONIA JOOM MAHALS, a forest 
tract in the hills of the Chittagong district, 
which the Chukraa race occupy along with 
Mug, Reang and Tipperah races, all more or 
less nomadic. Some one of these races, till 
lately performed human sacrifices annually, 
and in the year 1862, several persons were tried 
for murder by sacrificing. The place of sacri- 
fice was a cleared district in the jungle and 
staked round with bamboos about six feet 
high. The sacrificial pole was a *‘Phulabnns” 
bamboo, scraped and stripped at the edges, the 
hanging strips ^ving a rude notion of orna- 
ment. During the celebration of these sacri- 
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fices at Agartoliah, a gun is fired every even- 
ing at sunset, when every person hurries to 
his home. 

TOON'MABAM. Tam. Cedrela toons. 

TOONTOONI-NUTI, Beno. Amarantus 
fasciatns. 

TOON TREE. Eng. Cedrela toona, Rovh. 

TOON-WOOD. Cedrela toona. The toon 
tree wood is of a reddish-brown colour, 
rather cross grained, but much used all over 
India for furniture and cabinet-work. Lieut. 
Nuthall, as quoted by Captain Munro, men- 
tions “ toon' as one of the woods of Arracau, 
under the name of “ thit-ka-do,” but Di*. 
Wallich says that thit-ka-do is a species of 
sterculia. — Mason. HoUt. See Toon. 

TOOK, Hihd. Cajanus Indicus, Spreng. 

TOORANEE, or Turkish. The Soouee 
mahomedans are so called. 

TOORASHAT. Sans. A name of Indra. 

TOORBUT HYDEREE, is the hilly 
country between Meshid and Herat, both 
sides of the high road to within forty miles of 
that city, has been subject to Persia since 
1833, and is held directly under Meshid. 
Previous to that period many petty chiefs, 
who were robbers, occupied the tract . — Sir 
A . Burnes in P. P. 

TOORAY. Mollugo spergnla. 

TOOREE. A warlike tribe occupying a por- 
tion of the valley of the river Khurm ; they 
can muster 5,600 fighting-men. They are 
nominally subjects of Cabul, and belonged to 
the jngbeer of sirdar Azim Khan, one of Dost 
Mahomed’s sous ; but they are under no real 
control. They repeatedly leagued with other 
tribes to harass the Meeranzye valley. They 
would sow among the Meeranzye people, they 
would harbour fugitives from either party, 
they would encourage all to resist the British, 
they would attack some villages in force; 
they frequently committed raids on the Bun- 
gush and Khnttuk villages of the Kohat dis- 
trict. In August 1863, Captain Coke seized 
a Tooree caravan on its way to the salt mines, 
taking the property as security fur re-payment 
of value of plundered property, and the men 
as hostages for their tribes. This measure 
was soon followed by an embassy from the 
tribe and an agreement was concluded with 
the tribe from the commencement of 1 864. 
The value of plundered property was made 
good, the prisoners were released, and five 
'Tooree men were made over to the British as 
hostages ; but within one month, the tribe 
again gave way to evil counsels, and in March 
1864, aserions attack was made by the Tooree, 
with 2,000 men (foot and horse) on a Mee- 
rans^e village. See Ehyber. 
TOOR-KA-DHAL.HIND, Cytisus cajan,Z. 
TOOREEE, the language which is in use 
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all over the north-west of Persia. It differs 
considerably from the Turkish of Constantino- 
ple, though both dialects were originally the 
same language. The Toorkee is in its ruder 
and simple form, whereas the Turkish has been 
much refined and mixed with other tongues. 

TOOBEHOORMATTEE is situated close 
to the gypsous hills of Eifri, and just west of 
the pass in them by which the Ak-soo pene- 
trates into the plain. — Rich't Residence in 
Koordietan, vol. i. p. 27. 

TOORBA, a bouquet. 

TOOBSUEUH, is north of Tubbns on the 
boundary of Herat. It is a district which is 
well watered and peopled, yielding good fruit. 
It is smaller than Eayn, and furnishes about 
3,000 troops to the Shah, and has a governor 
appointed over it. It lies north from Meshid. 
—Bwmes. 

TOOBSIE A nnddynearArvie in Dhoolia. 

TOOBTOOBEE Hind. A musical instru- 
ment, a trumpet. 

TOOBUBATEE, female, Chatway (Cha- 
tua) male hawks, natives of Sind, with black 
eyes ; they are let loose after the season. See 
Hawking. 

TOOS. A town 17 milesN.N-W. of Meshid, 
a little way from its entrance is the tomb of 
Fordusi. 

TOOSKEE. A lake in Ladakh about two 
miles long and hulf-a-mile in breadth, its 
waters are highly impregnated with soda. -Ho 
fish are obtained in the lake, nor in the fresh 
water streams which run into it. A moun- 
tain-barometer makes the lake 15,000 feet 
above the sea-level. It is frequented by herds 
of mahoor or wild sheep, and several herds of 
kiang . — A dams. 

TOOSTEE. Sans, from toosh, to please. 

TOOT. Beno. Mulberry. Morus indica. 

TOO-TA-BAT, Bukm. On the annexation 

of Pegu, the king of Burmah lost the 
royal garden, which is a few miles out 
from the village of Twantay, in which 
the celebrated “ Too-ta-bat” tree grows. In 
that locality there are some dozen or more 
of these trees, which furnished the royal table 
with the too-ta-bat fruit. The appearance of 
the tree is nut unlike that of the common 
jack. It is said to bo the Sapodilla plum 
which grows in abundance in the West 
Indies, and has a most luscious taste. The 
Burmese too-ta-bat, or sapodilla plum, is about 
the size of a large guava and resembles it in 
shape. When ripe, it has a green olive colour, 
and inside are four long bean-like seeds of a 
dark brown colour which are surrounded by a 
metdy pulp. The taste of the pulp is not 
wnlilrfl a doorian, but it has none of the smell 
of tiiat well known fruit. It leaves a little 
astcingency and pungency on the tongue and 
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palate. The flavour is that of a ripe mellow 
plum. This fruit is not seen in the market, 
because it is scarce, and what is picked off 
the trees is presented mostly as offering to the 
poongyees. The keeper of the Twantay 
garden, and all his children were formerly 
charged not to eat a single plum, on pain of 
immediate execution. All the fruit was 
picked and sent up to the capital, by express 
boats, for use in the palace. If a Burman 
only pointed his finger at a tree, he would be 
severely puuiuhed for it. To point a finger at 
one was to spoil fruit intended to be eaten 
only by the king and members of the Boyal 
household. 

TOOTEE, is the long silky hemp-like fibre 
of three species of Abutilon, the A. tomeuto- 
sum, A. polyandrum and A. indicum. 

TOOTH BELIC, the sacred tooth of Budba 
is in the Mallagawa or Temple of the Tooth 
in Ceylon. There is much ceremony when 
this tooth is exhibited, various orders for the 
opening of the chamber are requisite, before 
the bars may be taken down and the strong 
box unlocked. The tooth is enclosed in mani- 
fold caskets, one within another, becoming 
richer and more ornamented the nearer they are 
to the sacred relic. The last two or three are of 
very fine gold, set with rubies, diamonds and 
emeralds, but these like most oriental jewels, 
are roughly cut and ill set. — Frere, Antipodes^ 
p. 185. bee Inscriptions. 

TOOTI, Benq. Hind. Cucumis momor- 
dica. 

T00TIYA-SA6Z. Febs. Green copperas, 
or Green vitriol, Sulphate of cupper, 

TOOTA-EUBA Tel. Convolvulus rep- 
tans. 

TOOTY, the roseate finch, Carpodacus ery- 
thrinus, is to be seen iu flocks feeding on 
unripe mulberries. 

TOOVABAY. Can. Tam. Cytisus cajan. 

TOF. Hind. Febs. Cannon, a gun. 
TOPAIEA MABINDU. Tam. Gunpow- 
der. 


TOFAS, a name given to Christians serving 
on ship board. 

TOPAZ. Abab. Eng. 


Topaee, Fit. 

Topae, Gbb. Rds. 

Pokhraj, UiND. 

Topazio, It. 

Katna champaca, Malay 


Zabarjad, Malay. 

Zuburjud, Pkbs. 

Purperagan, Simoh. 

Topacio, Sr. 

Puebiaragnm, Tau.Tel. 


The topaz of the ancients was the greenish 
coloured substances now called peridot and 
chrysolite. The modem topaz is of a vinous 
orange colour, without any admixture of 
^eeu, it is highly electric. It is a combina- 
tion of alumina and silica with fluoric acid. 


Those used iu jewelieiy come from Brmdl, 
and an inferior kind from Saxony. The yel- 
low oriental corundum and the large Bohe- 
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yallow oiyst&ls mo often sold ss top^. , 
The pink topaz of jewellers is the Brazilian , 
topaz modified by the action of fire. It 
emalates the Balas in tint and lustre. The 
colouring process is to envelope the stone, 
ready cut and polished, in German tinder, and 
fastened with wire, set it on fire, and when 
fairly burned out, the topaz will be found 
changed into a clear rose colour. But though 
the yellow topaz may be converted into pink 
by beat, it is a mist^e to suppose that in the 
progress the yellow colour is changed into 
pink ; the fact is, that one of the pencils 
being yellow and the other pink, the yellow 
is discharged by heat, thus leaving the pink 
unimpaired. Topaz is a fluo-silicate of aluiu- 
ina, a silicate of alumina with one-seventh of 
the oxygen replaced by fluorine. Rhombic ; 
primary form a right rhombic prism. Cleavage 
perfect, at right angles to the principal axis. 
Colour, white, yellow, blue and green. Lus- 
tre vitreous, transparent to subtranslucent, 
streak white, fracture uneven, concboidal, 
pyro-electric, cuts quartz, but is cut by ruby, 
H. 8 S. 6. .3*4 to 3*6. K'ot acted on by muri- 
atic acid. Digested for some time in sulphu- 
ric acid, yields hydro-fluoric acid. The topaz 
is divided by jewellers into two kinds. Orien- 
tal and Occidental. The first of these is, in 
fact, not topaz, but a hyalin corundum. Occi- 
dental topaz may be divided into three varie- 
ties, viz., yellow, blue, and white. With yellow 
topaz, the colour is generally a beautiful 
wine-yellow of diflereut degrees of intensity, 
but at the same time very limpid. The stone 
is valued in proportion to the fulness of its 
colour, provided it loses no portion of its 
brightness. Yellow topaz occurs of large size 
compared with many other precious stones. 
Dumelle, a Parisian jeweller, in 1750, dis- 
covered one of the most remarkable properties 
of the Brazilian topaz, viz., that of^hanging 
from yellow to pink or pale crimson on expo- 
sure to a gentle heat and of retaining this 
colour permanently. He used to heat Brazilian 
topaz in a saud bath, but the process is much 
simplified now, the deeper, the tint of the 
original colour, the deeper -will be the rose 
colour, which sometimes becomes wine coloured 
like that of the Balas ruby, with which 
it is often confounded. Topaz is frequently 
found in rivers, generally with ail the edges 
and angles of the original crystals worn 
off and presenting a rounded appearance, in 
which state it is often mistaken for the dia- 
mond, owing to the colour and specific gravity 
being the same. It may however easily be 
distinguished from the diamodfl by the hard- 
ness and fiacturei the topaz being No, 9, 
and the diamond No. 10. Aquamarine and 
chrysolite are sometimes substitated for to- 
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paz, but may be easily distinguished by 
difference of hardness, specific gravity, and 
especially by not becoming electric by friction. 
Beautiful topazes of various kinds are found 
in the Burmau dominions and in Ceylon, in 
which last mentioned country, a geuuine 
greenish yellow coloured topaz is improperly 
called, Thunberg tells us, the yellow Tour- 
malin (Kaneke Turemale, Sing.) A light co- 
loured smoky topaz is there as improperly 
called a yellow crystal (Kaha Palingu. Sing). 
and a dark coloured smoky topaz is mistaken 
for a browu crystal, and called Tillia Palingu 
by the Singalese. Oriental topazes are a 
variety of the genuine perfect corundum, and 
differ from the Occidental topaz, or that 
which comes from Saxony and Siberia, by the 
latter containing a greater proportion of silex. 
An inferior kind comes from Saxony. Topaz 
is so called from the island of Topazion in 
the Red Sea. There is a gold coloured and 
greenish yellow topaz. The oriental topaz, 
according to its colour, receives the following 
names : — 


Nova mina, colourless. 
Brazilian sapphire, light 
blue. 

Aquamarine, greenish. 


Brazilian chrysolite, 
greenish yellow. 
Brazilian ruby, pink or 
rose colour, artiticially 
obtained. 

Oriental topaz is found all over the world, 
in granite and gneiss rocks, which contain 
fluor spar. The oriental topaz is of very little 
value in commerce. The gem is of a yellow 
tint, seldom deep, of a light straw colour. 
Oriental topaz, ruby and sapphire, consist of 
pure alumiua, coloured with oxide of iron. 



Aliimiaa. 

Lime. 

Silica. 

Oxide of 
iron. 

Kilby.... — 

90 '0 

0*0 

7*0 

1-2 

Sapphire 

98 '5 

0*5 

0*0 

1-0 


TOPE, the term applied in Southern India 
to a grove of trees, generally of mango or ta- 
marind. 

TOPE. Sepulchral mounds occur at Sanchi, 
Bhilsa, near Benares, Tirhut, Behar, in 
Afghanistan, Tibet, Nepal and Western Asia, 
also in various parts of India, near the caves 
of Keneri or Kanuri ; on the Neilgheriy Hills, 
<kc. On the demise of Sakya, the first Bud- 
dha, iu B. C. January 643, his body was 
consumed, and his bones divided into eight 
portions, were distributed amongst applicants, 
who erected Stupas or Topes over them. 
Topes were in this way erected over his relics 
at (1.) Rajagriha, an ancient capil^ of Maga- 
dha or Behar Proper : (2.) Visali, at Bassa- 
lor, north of Patna : (3.) Kapilavastu, between 
Ayodbya aud Gorokp^r: (4,) AUakappo: 
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^.) At Bamagrama, in the naghbourhood of i “relic-shrine,” or repository of ashes. The 
Qurukpooc and most probably (Sri-Bampara) word Cbaitya, however, means any sacred 
the Selampura of Ptolemy : (6.) Wetthadi- object — as a tree, an altar, a temple — as well 
po, most probably Bettiya : (7.) Fawn was to as any monument raised on the site of a faue- 
the west of Visali, on the high road to Kusi- ral pile, as a mound or a pillar. Cbaitya may, 
uara : (6.) Kusinara, equidistant between therefore, perhaps, be only a general term for 
Benares and Yisali, or in the position of both kinds of mound ; while Dliatugarbha or 
Kusia on the little Gundak, and (9.) another Dbaguba is particularly restricted to the 
tope was erected at Pipphaliwano, or the “ relic” shrine. The word tope is derived from 
place of the Charcoal Tope, betweeu Kapila- Afghanistan, where it is used to designate 
vastu and Kusinara. The people of Visali all the solid mounds of masonry, some of 
are called Passals by Ptolemy. The numer- which were opened by Messrs. Honigberger 
ous topes which still exist in India are chief- and Masson. The same term also is applied to 
ly confined to a few localities. The topes the massive tower of Mauikyala in the Pun- 
of Kabul and Jellalabad were opened by jab, as well as to all the smaller towers in its 
Messrs. Honigberger and Masson in 1835, and neighbourhood. There can be no doubt there- 
tliose betweeu the Indus and the Jhelum by fore that the term tope is the same as the 
Generals Ventura and Court in 1833 and Pali IStbupo, and the Sanskrit Stupa, a 
1834. The topes near Benares were opened “ mound” or “ tumulus,” both of which terms 
by Major Cunningham in 1835, and those at are of constant use in the buddhist books. 
Saucbi and other places around Bhilsa, were Stupa, or Tope, is therefore a name common 
also opened by him and Lieut. Maisey iu Juu- to each kind of tumulus ; whether it be the 
uary and February of 1857. The topes of solid temple dedicated to the Supreme Being, 
Tirhut and Babar still remain to be examiu- or the massive mound erected over the relics 
ed. Of the Bhilsa Topes none have yet been of Sakya, or of one of bis more eminent fol- 
described excepting the largest of tho Sanchi lowers. From several passages iu the Pali 
group near Bhilsa. An accurate plan and buddhisticul annals, it would appear that 
section of this building, with a short account t(»pe8 were in existence prior to Sakya’s ud- 
of the various subjects represented iu the vent ; and that they were objects of much 
sculptured bas-reliefs of the gateways, was reverence to the people. Sakya himself espe- 
published by Captain J. D. Cunningham, iu cially inculcated the maintenance of these 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, ancient Chaitya, and the continuance of the 
In the topes dedicated to the celestial Bud- accustomed offerings and worship. In the 
dha, the invisible being who pervaded all sixth of his precepts, to the people of Vaisali, 
space, no deposit was made, but the Divine he enjoins them to maintain, respect, rever- 
Spirit, who is “ Light,” was supposed to oc- once, and make offerings to the Chaitya ; 
cupy the interior, aud was typified on the out- and to keep up the ancient offerings without 
side by a pair of eyes, placed on each of the diminution. But this was, doubtless, only a 
four sides either of tbe base, or of the crown politic accommodation of his own doctrines 
of the edifice. Such is tbe great Chaitya or to tbe existing belief of the people, adopted 
Tope near Kathmandu, in Nepal, dedicated for the iiurpose of ensuring a more ready as- 
to Swayambhunath, the “Self-Existent,” iu sent to his own views. Like as Mahomed 
which tbe eyes are placed on the upper por- recognised the prophetic missions of Moses 
tion of the building. A specimen of the re- and Elias, aud tbe divinity of our Saviour 
gular Chaitya is represented iu the 3rd com- Christ, so did Sakya Muni acknowledge the 
partmeut (inner face) of the left-hand pillar holy munis Karkutsauda, or Krakuchanda, 
of tho eastern gate at Sanchi, in which the Kanaka, aud Kasyapa, as his immediate pre- 
two eyes are placed one above the other. Such decessors. They were probably heroes or 
also are the numerous Chhod-ten in Tibet saints, who obtained tbe respect of their fel- 
which are dedicated to tbe celestial Buddha, low-countrymen during life, and their rever- 
in contradistinction to tbe Dungten, which ence after death. Stupas had been erected 
are built in honor of the mortal Buddhas, and over their relics in the neighbourhood of Ka- 
which ought to contain some portion of their pila and of Benares, and the worship was too 
relics either real or supposed. The first, firmly established to be attacked with any 
Chhod-ten, means simply an offering” to chance of success. Sakya therefore artfully 
the Deity, the latter, Dung-ten, is emphati- engrafted them on his own system as the 
cally a “ bone,” or relic-receptacle. The same buddhas of a former age. It appears also 
distinction is preserved in the Sanskrit terms that Stupas had been erected over snpr^e 
Chaitya and Dhatugarba or Dbagoba. The monarchs prior to Sakya’s advent, for Sa^ 
former is properly a religious edifice, dedioat- particularly informs his disciple Ai^da wet 
ed to Adi-Baddha, while the latter is only a over the remains of a Chakravarti Raja, tney 
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build the Sthupo at a spot where four prin- 
cipal roads meet. It is clear, therefore, that 
the tope, or tumulus,” was the common 
form of tombs at that period. In fact, the 
tope, as its name implies, is nothing more 
than a regularly built cairn or pile of stones, 
which was undoubtedly the oldest form of 
funeral memento. The topes were, tlierefore, 
of three distinct kinds : 1st, the Dedicatory, 
which were consecrated to the Supreme Bud- 
dha: 2nd, the strictly Funeral, which con- 
tained the ashes of the dead : and 3rd, the 
Memorial, which were built upon celebrated 
spots. Of the Dedicatory Topes, as it is im- 
probable that any deposit would have been 
placed in them, we may plausibly conclude 
that the largest topes, such us those of Saii- 
chi, Satdhara, and Bhojpur, were cousecrated 
to the Supreme Invisible Adi- Buddha. Of 
the Memorial Topes, little is at present 
known. It seems nearly certain, however, 
that the great Mauikyala Tope was of this 
kind, for an inscription extracted from it, 
which begins with Gomangasa, “ of the aban- 
doned body,” undoubtedly refers to Sakya’s 
abandonment of his body to a hungry lion. 
This tope, therefore, dates earlier than the 
period of Fa Hiau’s Indian pilgrimage in A.D. 
400. The Funeral Topes were of course the 
most numerous, as they were built of all sixes 
and kinds of material according to the rank 
of the deceased and the moans of his frater- 
nity. At Bhojpur, the to^jes occupy four dis- 
tinct stages or platforms of the hill. The 
largest topes, six in number, ocuu{>y the up- 
permost sUge, and were, he believes, dedicat- 
ed to Buddha : that is, either to the celestial 
Buddha, Adinath, or to the relies of the mor- 
tal Buddha, Sakya. This view is borne out 
by the facts that the largest tope contained 
no deposit, and that the second and third 
sized topes yielded crystal boxes, one of which 
shaped like a tope, contained only a minute 
portion of human bone smaller than a pea. 

There is a tope near Peshawar similar to 
those of Manikhyala and Belur. It is near 
a hundred feet high. They all have a cham- 
ber in the midst of the pile. It is not easy to 
trace the derivation of the word tope. 
Tumulus ; modo terra tumens ; alias sepul- 
chrum. (Serv. ad Virg. iEu. II. 713.) But 
the dictionaries do not assign the latter 
sense to td in Persian; nor to tel in He- 
brew, although it may be implied. In the 
Turkish word tepeh, which the Persians pro- 
nounce tappA, signifying a hillock or small 
tumnlar mountain, we may fancy a resem- 
blance to the Greek ra^os (sepulchrum) or 
ra^ (aepultora), and it is applied (though 
not exactly in this sense) to some of the se- 
palehral heaps near Troy.~GtMe%’« Travels, 
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voL ii. p. 112. Cunningham's BhUsa Topes, 
See Cairns. 

See Inscriptions, for the topes or tumuli of 
Kraku Chanda, Kanaka and Easyapa. See 
Hindu for the topes of Manikhyala. See 
Kabul. 

TOPE-KHANCHE. The border village on 
the grand trunk road. Chass was, on the old 
route vi4 Hazareebuug, the vilLage where Ben- 
gal and Behar on each other gaze, and where 
the traveller has to pass on from one to the 
other province. Hence the popular saying 
of the Hindoostanees 
.Tab koi p&r hoj&td, Ch&ss 
Tab chhorta iiuhi gh&r kt ds. 

TOPI. GrUi. Hind. Tam. A hat. 

TOPI- W ALA. Hind, literally hat-fellow, 
— a derogatory term employed by natives of 
India to designate Europeans. 

TOFOGllAPHIA CHRISTIANA. See 
Cosmas. 

TOPPU NELLI. Tam. Phyllanthus em- 
blica. 

TOR or black Terin, a tribe occupying 
Pishin ; Spin or White Terin, a tribe residing 
in the valley of Zawura, and in the open 
plains of Tull and Chutialli. They stretch 
into Cutch Gundava and nearly touch the 
British frontier. — Latham. See Afghan. 

TOR. Hind. SeeTawar 

Toil. Hind. Euphorbia Roy leans. 

TOR, in Wellsted’s time consisted of two 
villages, one of which is now completely fallen 
to decay. Hamilton describesTor as a miserable 
hamlet, coueisting of about twenty cabins, 
twelve of which are inhabited by Christians 
of the Greek rite. The huts are constructed 
of madrepores, picked out of the sea ; in one 
piece of wall eleven different species were 
counted. The sea there is also surprisingly 
rich in conebylia, the debris of which lie 
thickly strewn along the shore — WelUted's 
Travels, vol, ii. p, 9. Hamilton's Sinai, 
Hedjaz and Soudan, p. 13 to 14. 

TORA. Such vocables as the Arabic Tur, 
the Persian Tora, and the Latin “ Taurus” 
denote an ancient sisterhood of tongues. — 
Burton's Pilgrimage to Meccah, vol, iii. p. 32. 

TORA. A number of trays, containing 
various dishes of food, presented to others by 
great men, or the dishes set before guests at 
meals. 

TORA BUJJA. Hind. Adhatoda vasica. 

TOR AD QOPA 1 Euouymas tingeus. 

TORAMA. Amongst the Tartars, a dish 
of horseflesh boiled soft, and mixed up with 
turnips, carrots and dumplings. 

TORA MALU. See Cybium gnttatum. 

TORA PAN A. Hind. Baliospermum 
Indicum. 

TORA POSH. A covering for dishes. 
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TORA-RANQ-KONHA. Hind, of Ban- 
noo, blaek sand-stone. 

TORA SHIQQA. Psht. Aariferous sand, 

TORAYEN. See Koramber. 

TORBANNA. Hind. Vitex negundo. 

TORBEILA. See Khyber. 

TORCH-THISTLE. Cercns senilis. 

TORCH TREE. Torchwood. In India, 
Ixcra parviflora, Vahl.; in Ceylon, a straight 
dried branch of the Pterospermam suberifo- 
linm is used for a torch. It is braised into 
loose strips and it burns freely and steadily, 
one lasting for two hours. 

TOllDANDA. Hind. Euphorbia Royle- 
ana. 

TORELAGA. Tbl. Limouia acidissima, 
Zinn, L. creuulata, A. ii. 38 1 . 

TORENIA. A genus of plants of the natu- 
ral family Scrophnlariaceae, found in India 
the tropical parts of Australia, and in Soutli 
America. 

TORENIA ASIATICA. Linn. 

Cocla dula, Sans, 

A plant found in almost every part of 
India, is described by Rheede as liaving the 
juice of its leaves employed as a cure for 
gonorrhsea on the coast of Malabar, It has a 
brilliant purple flower. — O'iShaughuessy, page 
477, Eng. Cyc. 

TORENIA CORDIFOLIA. Roxb. 

Kaka pu, Malcal. 

This annual spreading plant grows on the 
coasts of Southern India and is used in 
medicine. 

TORGATS. SeoHalgas. 

TORI. Hind. Sinapis dichotoma. 

'I’OKI* Hind. A vegetable. 

Bhinda tori, Abelmoschus esculentus. 

Galar tori, Trichosanthes anguina. 

Gliia tori, Luifa pentandra. 

Kali tori, Luifa ucutangula. 

TORIA. Hind. Sinapis dichotoma. 

TORIKA. See Japan. 

TORJAGA. Hind. Pavia Indic.a. 

TORKI. Hind. ludigofera linifolia. 

TORNADO. Span. Cyclone. 

TORNGARSUK. The Greenlander be- 
lieves that after death the soul travels to Torn- 
garsuk, where reigns perpetual summer and 
sunshine and no night ; where there is good 
water, endless seals, birds and reindeer. 

TORPEDINID.®. The torpedo family of 
fishes, belonging to the order Flagiostomi, 
and the sub-order Raiinse. Several genera 
and species occur iu Indian waters, viz., 
Narcine Indica, Astrape dipterygia, Temera 
Hardwickii and Cysteocercus temerss, but 
Dr. Cwtor says, large individuals of Narciue 
are at Penang of rare occurrence, but younger, 
from 3 to 6 inches in length, are taken at 
all seasons, and in or out of water they 
may be handled with impunity. Several spe- 
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cies of fishes introduced in a jar filled with 
se.'i-water and containing a large Narcine, 
shewed no consequence from the contact, nor 
did they appear to avoid the torpedo. The 
food of this and the other Malayan Torpedi- 
nidee consists of Crustacea and Testacea. 
Torpedo, the principal genus, was founded by 
Dnineril upon the Raia torpedo of Linnssus, 
and some other species, distinguished by their 
having the tail short and moderately thick 
and the disc of the body nearly circular, the 
anterior margin being formed by two produc- 
ed portions from the head, which, inclining 
sideways, join the pectorals : the space be- 
tween the head, the pectoral fins, and the 
branchiae, is occupied by small vertical hexa- 
gonal tubes, which are filled with mucous 
matter, and largely provided with nerves 
from the eighth pair. The situation of these 
honey comb -like cells, which constitute the 
electrical apparatus, is indicated on the upper 
surface by a slight convexity on each side of 
the head. Cuvier and Risso consider that 
several species have been confounded under a 
common name, and the latter of these authors 
has ciiaractorisecl four species of Torpedo in 
his ‘ Histoire Naturelle de I’Europe Meridiou- 
ale.’ They are 

Torpedo Narke, which he describes as being 
yellowish-red above, and having five ocellated 
spots. 

Torpedo unimaculata. This species has 
the body above fulvous, spotted with whi- 
tish spots, and one oblong ocellated spot 
in the middle of the back. The tail is more 
elongated and slender. It is said to ha<ve the 
electrical apparatus scarcely visible, and to 
give but very slight shocks. 

Torpedo marmovata,. Body flesh-coloured^ 
and having brown .spots and sinuous markings, 
producing a marbled appearance : tail thick 
above rounded. 

Torpedo Galvani. Body fulvous, immacu- 
late, but margined with black. Fleming 
refers the British 'Torpedo to the third of 
tliese species, Torpedo marmorata. — Eng. Cyc. 
Cantor. 

'J’ORRA VELAGA. Tbl. A species of 
Ferouia. 

TORRENS, HENRY. Was Secretary to 
the Government of India from 1838 to 1845 ; 
Secretary to the Bengal Asiatic Society ; Re- 
sident atMoorshedabad. HediedAngust 1852. 
He was a man of great learning, and almost 
universal accomplishments. Author of Trans- 
lation of Arabian Nights, Calcutta, 1839 — 
Wrote an Abstract of traffic across the N. W. 
frontier, iu Bl. As. Trans. 1841, vol. x. 677, 
reprinted, Edin. Phil, Jl. 1841.— -On Native 
impressions on the natural histoiy of animals 
in Bl. As. Trans. 1849, vol. xviii. 778. — A 
memoir of him appeared in Cotbya’s India 
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Review, 1842, vol. xii. 556 ; Bombay Times, 
Jane 6, 1851, and Aiigast 30, 1852. 

TOKRES ISLANDS. The great Torres 
islands are the most western islands of the 
Mergui Archipelago. They consist of two 
contiguous islands with some small islets near 
them the centre of the western island being 
inlat. 11" 47’ N., long. 97® 28' E. The 
I.ittle T<)rre8 Islands are a group of three or 
four small straggling isles 9 miles south by 
east of Great Torres. 

TORWNGTON, Viscount, in whose Go- 
vernment of Ceylon, in 1848, a formidable 
rising of the Kandyans occurred. 

TORS. By the natural weathering of rocks 
exposed to atmospheric vicissitudes, the pe- 
rishable parts are removed, and the more re- 
sisting portions remain. In rocks which ma- 
nifest peculiar arranpe»nents of joints or natu- 
ral divisions, the blocks and masses defined 
by their intersections often appear in cubical, 
siib-columnar, and other characteristic shapes. 
To masses more or less charncteri.stic in figure, 
left by the decay of surrounding parts in pro- 
minent situations, the name of ‘ Tor’ is appli- 
ed ill the granitic tracts of Devon and Corn- 
■wall. Tors are of very frequent occurrence 
in the granitic tracts of Southern India, where, 
as in Hyderabad in the Dekhan, and in the 
Ceded Districts, the piled up masses often are 
seen assuming the appearances of artificial 
structures. — Eng. Crjc. Newbold. 

TORTOISES. In Southern Asia, there 
are about 32 species of land and freshwater 
tortoises, of the families Testudinidae and 
Eniydidae. Testudo Greca inhabits a part of 
Syria, the Test, geometrica, an Afrcan species, 
is found also in the island of Ceylon ; but the 
existence of the Tesit. Indies upon the coast 
of Coromandel is not confirmed. Of Trionyx, 
several species inhabit the rivers of Southern 
Asia. One has been observed in the Euphra- 
tes, which is perhaps identical with the Trionyx 
of the Nile, rlso found in Hindustan. The 
Ganges inaintHins the Tr. Gangetiens, peculiar, 
so far as is known, to that river ; another, the 
Tr. granosus, which forms the passage to the 
Emydes, is found also on the coast of Coro- 
mandel; while two others, Tr. stellatus and 
subplanus, have been observed from Bengal to 
the island of Java. The Trionyx of Japan 
belongs most probably to the first of these, 
which would thus be nearly as widely diffused 
as the Emys vulgaris, of which a local variety 
is found in the islands of that empire. The 
other Eniydes of the south-eastern portion of 
Asia are E. tectum, megacephala, so cha- 
racteristic in its heavy or unwieldy form ; E. 
Tetrionyx, intermediate between the Emydes 
and Trionyx, and a native of the river Irawad- 
dy ; E. Spengleri» of which several interesting 
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Ecaille de tortue. Fr. 
iScbilpad, Ger. 

Kacliakia^ Guz. Bird, 


varieties are known from the isle of France, 
Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Bor- 
neo, and China ; and finally, two species, 
which vary from the others by their rounded 
shell, and of which one possesses a moveable 
sternum; E. enuro inhabits China, the south- 
ern point of Celebes, and the islands of Penang, 
Java, and Amboyna ; while the other, E. tri- 
jiiga, has only been found in Java. — Sieb(M, 
Faun. Jap. Citelonii per C. J. Temminek 
and H. ScMegel in Magazine of Zoology and 
Botany, V. 1. pp. 199, 200. Gunther, Reptiles. 
TORTOISE BEETLES. See Coleoptera. 
TORTOISE SHELL. 

Scaglia de Tartariiga, It. 
Sisk ; Kurakura, Malat. 
Sisik pann, ,, 

Eulit-panu, „ 

The scales of the turtle are extensively 
used in the manufacture of combs, snuff-boxes, 
in inlaying, Ac. The goodness of tortoise shell 
depends mainly on the thickness and size of 
the scales, and partly on the clearness and 
brilliancy of the colours. The tortoise shell 
of the Indian Archipelago is considered su- 
perior to that obtained from Singapore, the 
African Coast, the West Indies, and the Lacca- 
dive andMaldive Islands* In Ceylon the margi- 
nal pieces of tortoise shell are used at Point de 
Galle in the manufacture of bracelets and 
uocklaces formed of a chain of shell, it re- 
sembles amber in appearance ; these bear a 
higher price than such as are formed by the 
darker shell. In Ceylon there is a great de- 
mand for tortoise-shell for the manufacture of 
combs, which are worn by men as well as 
women among the Singalese. In the numerous 
excesses into which English costume has been 
carried, the size of the back comb worn by 
ladies has never attained that of the Singalese 
men, wlio also wear a narrow long bent comb 
across the fore part of the head — the lighter 
coloured shell is moat esteemed by them. 
Five pounds is a moderate price for a tortoise 
shell back comb, which increases in value 
according to the size and quality of the shell : 
hair pins of tortoise-shell are worn by the 
women, gold and silver being substituted for 
full dress ; these hair pins are among the 
articles purchased by passengers in the steam- 
boats, The Malay tortoise-shell term “ Sisik- 
panu," is literally “ tortoise scales.” The only 
part of the sea tortoises or turtles held of much 
value by the natives of the Indian islands is 
the shell. Tortoises are found in all the seas 
of the Malay and Philippine archipelagos, 
but the imbricated kind that yields the finest 
shell is most abundant in those of Celebes 
and the Spice Islands, as far as the coast of 
New Guinea. The parties chiefly engaged in 
theircapthrearetbe Bajurace, nomadic hunters 
of the Archipelago, of whom the turtle is the 
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piindpal gams. Theie people dietingoish 
fonr epedes of eea-tarUes, to which they give 
the names of kolitan, akung, rata, and boko. 
The last is the pana of the Malays, and the 
green esculent turtle, of which the carapace 
is of no us% the animal being valued only for 
its flesh to sell to the Chinese and Europeans, 
for among the mahomedans it is unlawful 
food. The three first named species all yield 
a marketable shell The rata, which signifies 
king or royal turtle, is said to be of great 
size, measuring from five to six feet in length, 
but is not often taken, and the shell is of 
inferior value. All the finest shell is afforded 
by the first, the kulitan, the name, in fact, 
signifying '< shell turtle.” Amongst the more 
valuable of the commodities which the enter- 
prising and industrious Bugi annually bring 
from Celebes and other eastern islands, tor* j 
toise shell holds one of the first places. The 
quantity imported into Singapore sometimes 
rises above 13,000 and sometimes sinks be- 
low 7,000 pounds, but the average one year 
with another is about 10,000 pounds. Mr. 
Vosmaer describing its collection by the Orang 
Baja of the south eastern peninsula of Celebes, 
also mentions tliat they distinguish four princi- 
pal kinds of tortoise, and name them kulitan, 
aknng, boko, and ratu. The first named is 
the kind, which on account of its costly shell, 
is the most prized ; it is from the so named 
Earet tortoise. The shell or back of this crea- 
ture is covered with 13 shields or blades, which 
lie regularly on each other in the manner of 
scales, five on the middle of the back and 
four on the sides ; these are the plates which 
furnish the costly tortoise-shell to art. The 
edge of the scale or of the back is farther 
covered with 25 thin pieces joined to each 
other, which in commerce are known under 
the appellation of feet or noses of the tortoise. 
The value of the tortoiseshell depends on the 
weight and quality of each head, under which 
expression is understood the collective tortoise- 
shell belonging to one and the same animal. 
Tortoise-shells which have white and black 
spots that touch each other, and are as much 
as possible similar on both sides of the blade, 
are, in the eyes of the Chinese, much finer, 
and are on that account more greedily mono- 
polized by them, than those which want this 
peculiarity, and are on the contrary reddish, 
more damasked than spotted, possess little 
white, or whose colours, according to their 
taste, are badly distributed. The caprice of 
the fihjniMfa malffta them sometimes value 
single heads at unheard of prices, namely, 
such as pass under the name of white heads, 
which they also distinguish by peculiar 
namea It ia almost impossible to give an 
Bocurate desetiption of these kinds, and of 
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their subdivudons ; for tiiese depend (m many 
circumstanoes which remain iimppreeiable to 
our eyes. It is therefore enough to remain 
on this subject that such heads as, possessing 
the above named qualities, are very white on 
the blades and have the outer rim of eaoh 
blade to the breadth of 2 or 3 fingers wholly 
white, and the weight of which amounts to 
2^ catties (qualities which are seldom found 
united), may be valued at one thousand guild- 
ers and upwards = £24 per lb. avoirdupois. 
The feet or noses of the tortoiseshell are only 
destined for the Chinese market; whenever 
the two hinder pieces are sound and have the 
weight of ^ catty or thereabouts, which is 
very seldom the case, they may reach the 
value of fifly guilders and more. The whole 
shell of a tortoise seldom weighs more than 
I 3 catties, notwithstanding it is asserted that 
there sometimes occur heads of 4 and 5 catties. 
Tortoise shells are also sometimes found, of 
which the shell, instead of 13 blades, consists 
of a single undivided blade ; the Orang Btgu 
call this kind, which very seldom occurs, 
Lojong, or Loyong. 

The Akuiig also furnishes tortoise shell 
(karet), but the shell being thin, and of a poor 
quality, much less value is attached to it. 

The Boko is the same as that which is 
called Panju by the Malays. It is the com- 
mon sea tortoise, which is of no other use than 
to be eaten. To these sorts the Psnjubui 
ought to be added, being the common tortoise 
with a thick shell, like that of the proper 
tortoise, but of poor quality and therefore of 
trifling value ; so also the Akung-Boko, which 
is distinguished from the common boko by 
its much larger head. 

The Ratu, lastly, furnishes a sort which is 
distinguished by its peculiarly great size, the 
Orang Baju asserting that it is nsoally twice 
as big as the largest tortoise-shell tortoise, 
and therefore 5 to 6 feet long and even more. 

The usual modes by which the Orang 
I Baja catch the tortoise are principally by 
; the hadung, the harpoon, and the net; or by 
falling upon the females when they resort to 
the strand to lay their eggs, which is the 
most usual, almost the only way by which the 
inhabitants of the coast catch this animal. 

So soon as- they have got the creature in their 
power, they turn it on its back, when, unable 
to recover itself^ it remains lying helpless. 

It sometimes also falls into the fishing stakes, 
into which it enters like the fish. 

Whenever the Orang Biqu have caught a 
tortoise, they kill it immediately by blows 
upon the bead. They then take its uppeor 
shield or the back itself quite off, being the 
only thing about the animal which has value. 
The tortoise shell adhering so fast to the shield 
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if tbqr at once polled it ofi^ then would 
be danger of tearing the shells, they usually 
widt three days, daring which time the soft 
parts become decomposed and the sliells are 
loosened with little trouble. When they 
wish to remove the shell immediately after 
the capture, they separate it by means of 
boiling water. They also often accomplish 
this object by the heat of a fire, in the ap- 1 
plication of which, however, a danger is run 
of injuring the shell by burning it, for which 
reason this mode is only adopted by those 
who do not know its value. The Indian is- 
lands furnish the largest supply of tortoise- 
shell fur the European and Chinese markets, 
the chief emporia being Singajiore, Manilla 
and Batavia, from which are exported yearly 
about 26,000 pounds ; and one. half of this 
quantity is from Singapore. Mr. Morrison 
tells us that the best tortoise-shell conies 
to China from the Spice lalands and New 
Guinea, but it is collected nil over the Archi- 
pelago and West Pacific. The common name 
of the Testudo imbriciita is hank’s bill 
tortoise. The shell is thicker, clearer, and 
more variegated than that of any otiier species, 
and constitutes the sole value of the animal. 
It is heart-form, and consists of thirteen 
inner with twenty-five marginal divisions. 
The middle side-pieces arc the tliickest, largest 
and most valuable ; the best is in large 
plates, free from cracks or carbuncles, and 
almost transparent. The small broken and 
crooked pieces are worthless. The Ciiinese use 
large quantities in tlie manufacture of cenubs, 
boxes, toys, &c. During the H.K.I. Co.’s mono- 
poly, tortoise-shell was brought to the Ciiinese 
market for exportation to England, but it is 
since carried to Singapore, and very little is 
brought to Hong-kuiig. Tho price varies 
from 1000 dollars down to 200 per pecul, 
according to quality. 

The export of tortoise-shell from Madras in 
1854 was lbs. 308, value Us. 2,204. At the 
Madras Exhibition, the epidermoid plates 
which overlap the back shell of the murine 
turtles, transmitted from Travancore, were 
iqiparently fine plates. Another epidermal 
production, called tortoise shell, from Madura 
and other inland localities, was exhibited, 
but the specimens were of little value. McGil- 
Uvray says of the Caretta imbricata, produc- 
ing the greater part of the tortoise shell of 
commerce^ and which is not rare in Torres 
Strait, that it is distinguished by having the 
posterior angle of each dorsal jdate project- 
ing, so as to give a serrated appearance to 
the margin of the carapace which, in the 
present species, is quite smooth. The green 
turtle average 350 lbs each, and the bawk’s- 
bills about 250 lbs. Although a stioog pro- 
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judioe existed agiunst the hawk’s-bill as an 
article of food, it is at least equal to the 
other. He saw newly hatched turtle running 
about in every direction, and among their 
numerous enemies, was a burrowing crab 
(Ocypoda cursor) which runs with great swift- 
ness along the sandy beaches. Tortoise shell, 
to the extent of 7000 to 13,000 pounds, is 
brought from the Celebes and other eastern 
islands to Singapore . — McOiLlivray Voyage, 
Vol.J.p.5\. U. E. J. R. Morrison Com- 
pendious description. Crawfurd Diet, page 
43J). Journ. of ilte Ind. Archipel. vol. iii. No. 
IV. June 1849. Faulkner, Roltde MSS. 

TOltTOSA, called by the natives Tartoos, 
the ancient Orthosia. It is situated on the 
seashore, having a spacious plain extending 
round about it on its other sides. — Robinson's 
Travels, vol. II. p, 70. 

TOIITJIICID^E. This family Includes 
OylindropluB maculatus, Zmim. and C.rufus of 
Ceylon. 

TOllTUES FJIANCHES. See Chelonia. 

TOItTUllE. Many methods of torture are 
still practised iu India, more parliculurly the 
various modes of cuui})rcsBing and binding 
the limbs and chest, and burning and brand- 
ing. The latter practice still lingers through- 
out the Bengal Presidency, and prints of the 
cliilluin and liata are by no means rare. 
— I'alontta Review January 1871. 

TOliUN. In ll.'ijpntana, this symbol of mar- 
riage coii.si.st.s of three wooden bars, form- 
ing an equilateral triangle, mystic in shape 
and number, and having the apex crown- 
ed with the ffijgie.s of the peacock j it is 
placed over the portal of tho bride’s abode. 
At Oodipoor, when the princes of Jcssul- 
mir, Bikaner and Kisheiigurh simultane- 
ously married tlie two daughters and the grand- 
daughter of the liana, the toruns were sus- 
pended from the battlements of the tripolia, 
or three arched portal leading to the palace. 
The bridegroom on horse-back, lance in hand, 
proceeds to break the torun, torun-torna, which 
is defended by the damsels of the bride, who 
from the parapet assail him with missiles of 
various kinds, especially with a crimson 
powder made from the llowers of the palasa, at 
the same time singing songs fitted to the 
occasion replete v?ith double entendres. At 
length the torun is broken amidst the shouts 
of the retainers, when the fair defenders retire. 
The similitude of these ceremonies to others 
iu the north of Europe and in Asia, inoreMes the 
list of com -affinities, and indicates the violence 
of rude times to obtain the object of affec- 
tion ; and the lance, with which the B^jpoot 
chieftain breaks the tornn, has the same 
emblematic import as the spear whieb, at the 
marriage of the nobles in Sweden, was a usees* 
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'BBiy implement in the furniture of the m.^rri- 
age chamber. We diHcoyer iu this em- 
blem the origin of the triumphal arches of 
antiquity, with many other rites which may be 
traced to the Indo-Scytbic races of Asia. 
The torun, in its original form, consisted of 
two columns and an architrave, constituting 
the number three, sacred to Hari the god of 
war. In the progress of tlie arts, the architrave 
gave way to the liindu arch, which consisted 
of two or more ribs without tlie keystone, the 
apex being the perpendicular junction of the 
archiyanlts ; nor is the arc of the tonm semi- 
circular, or any segment nf a circle, but with 
that graceful curvature which stamps with 
originality one of the arches of tho or mans, 
who may have brought it from their ancient 
seats on the Oxus, whence it may also have 
been carried within the Indus. Tlie cromlech, 
or trilithic altar, in the centre of all tliose 
monuments, called druidic, is most probably a 
tnruu sacred to the sun-god Ueleiius, like 
Hur or Bal Siva, the god of battle, to wborii, as 
soon as a temjde is raised, the torun is 
erected, and nnany of these are exquisitely 
beautiful . — Northern AtiU^/nilies. Tod’s Ha- 
jaitftan, vol. I. p. 271. 

TOllYA. Hind. A variety of mustard 
seed. 

TOS. Hind. Abies Smithiann, the llima- 
layau spruce, also Abies or Picea Webbiama. 

TOSA, of Nepaul, Hordeurn bexastichon, 
Linn, 

TOSALI. See Inscriptions. 

TOSHA. A vow or oblation, 

TOSHA-KHANA. Hind. The wardrobe 
of royalty. 

TO-SilAK. Hind. A mattrnss. 

TOSIMAIDAN. See Kashmir. 

TOTA, Tel. Totam. Tam. A garden. 

TOT A BALI 11 A K AS A. Tel. Colocasia 
Lidica, Voiyt. Arum Iiidicum, Hoxb. 

TOTA bULA OONDA. Tel. Mucuna 
ntilis. Wall. 

TOTA KURA, or Perugu tota kura, Tel. 
Amarantus oleraceus, A. tristis, and other 
cultivated kinds. 

TOTAL VADI. Tam. Mimosa pudica, 

TOTANUS CALIDRIS. Common Red- 
shank of Europe, Asia; very common in India. 

Totanus fuscua. Spotted Red- shank of 
Europe, Asia ; common in India. 

Totanus glottia Green-shank of Europe 
Asia, Africa, Australia; stragglers obtabed 
in N. America, very common in India. 

TOTAVEMU. Tel., also Chiku velaga. 
Decliptera parvibracteata, Nees. 

TOTEM. Au early stage in religious 
progress, is that which may .be called tote- 
mism. The savage does not abandon his 
belief in fetidusmt from which indeed no 
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I race of men has yet entirely freed itself, but 
he superinduces on*it a belief in beings of a 
I higher and less material nature, iin this 
stage eveiythirig may be worshipped — trees, 
stones, rivers, mountains, the heavenly bodies, 
plants, and animals. A family, for instance, 
which was called after the bear, would come 
to look on that animal first with interest, then 
with respect, and at length with a sort of awe. 
The habit of calling children after some ani- 
mal or plant is very common. In China also 
tlie name is frequently that of a flower, animal, 
or such like thing. In India, amongst the 
slave girls of the mahomedan harems, tile 
nargas, the sosan, the narcissus, the lily, 
&c., are in common use as names. In 
Australia wc seem to find tho totem, or, as it 
is there called, kobong, almost in the very 
moment of deification. Each family, says 
Sir G. Grey, adojits some animal or vegetable 
.as their crest or sign, or kobong as they call 
it; but it i.s more likely tliat these have 
been iicanied after the families, than that the 
families have been named after them. A 
certain mysterious coimeclion exists between 
the family and its kobong, so that a member 
of the family will never kill an animal of the 
species to which his kobong belongs, should 
he find it asleep ; indeed, he always kills it 
reluctantly, and never without affording it a 
chance of escape. This arises from the family 
belief tliut some one individual of the species 
is their nearest friend, to kill whom would 
be a great crime, and to be carefully avoided, 
Similarly, a native of Australia who has a 
vegetable for his kobong, may not gather it 
under certain circumstances, and at a parti- 
cular period of the year. Here we see a 
certain feeling for the kobong or totem, 
though it does not .amount to worship. la 
America, on the other hand, it has develop- 
ed into a veritable religion. So also among 
the Khnnds of India, the different tribes take 
their designatimi from various animals, as the 
bear tribe, owl tribe, deer tribe, &c. The Eol 
of Nagpore also are divided into ‘keeli’ ov 
clans, generally called after animals, which, in 
consequence, they do not eat. Thus the eel, 
hawk, and heron tribes abstain respectively 
from the flesh of these animals . — Lubbock 
Origin Civil, 173, 

TOTILLA-GASS. Singh. Calosanthes 
Indica, Blame. 

TOTTE. See Tibet. 

TOTTENHAM. Sea Lightning conduc- 
tors. 

TOTTl, of the Tamnl people, fs a village 
servant who waits upon the villagers. The 
domestic Totti does the humblest part of the 
housework. 
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TOTTYAB. a race of Coimbatore who set- 
ilad thwe from the north. 

TOU. In the midst of a Tartar camp is a 
standard formed of a long pike, to which 
are attached seven white yak’s tails, one 
above another. These standards are called 
ton by the Chinese; and, doubtless, it is 
from them that the name of the Turkish 
standard, the “toug” has been derived. 
**ltis,” says Cuvier, “with the tail of the 
yak, a land of small buffalo with a long- 
haired tail, like that of the horse, itself a 
native of the mountains of Tibet, that 
those standards were first made which are 
still in use among the Turks .” — Regne Ani- 
mal, vol. 1. p. 270. Hue's Chrislianity, vol. 
I. p. 121. 

TOUBA TREE, of the mahomedans, a 
fabulous tree which is mentioned in the Koran. 

TOUCAMBASO. See Token besseys. 

TOUK'£Y-AU. Bubu. Fentaptera aijuna. 

TOUK-YAT ? See Dyea 

TOUK-TA. Bobh. Taccapinnatifida, Linn. 

TOULA. See Eouren. 

TOULOUP, a winter-dress of the peasants. 

TOUNBEIN. Bubbi. Artocarpus mollis. 
Wall. 

TOUNG. Bobh. a hill ; wild, uncultivated. 

TOUNG-BEN. Bdbm. Artocarpus echi- 
nata, Roxb. The timber is equally lasting with 
Thengan, but scarcer than the latter and of 
aise to afford a large canoe. In Amherst, 
it is used in boat-building and for making 
carts. It is a strong, heavy wood, well adapt- 
ed for bandies of tools, Ac. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TOUNG-BDAUT. Bubm. In Tavoy, a 
rough, knotty wood, used for knife and spear- 
handles. — Mr. Blundell. 

TOUNG BHIEN. Bubm. A light porous 
wood of Tavoy, used for common carpentry. — 
Mr. Blundell. 

TOUNG-BYE-NAY. In Tenasserim, a 
brittle short-grained wood. Not the moun- 
tain jack, though similar to it in name ; maxi- 
mum girth 5 cubits, maxinium length, 30 
feet. Scarce, but found along the banks of 
rivers all over the provinces. When seasoned 
it floats in water . — Captain Dance. 

TOUNG-BYENG. Bcbm. In Tavoy a 
kind of red sanl. — Mr. Blundell. 

TOUNG-BYIOU. Bubu. A close grained, 
brown shaky wood of Tavoy. 


Tavoy, where it is called Red Jarool ; "—A jn 
boat-building. — Mr. BlundeU. 

TOUNG-EA-THEEL Bubm. Eiythiina 
Indies, Lam. 

TOUNG'MA-YOA. Bubu. A tree of 
Moulmein, wood smooth, and used by the 
Burmese as a slate or writing board.— CoA 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TOUNG-PEING-NAI. Bubm. Artooar. 
pus echinata, Roxb. 

T0DN6-THA-EHWA. Bubm. In Am- 
herst, this is a capital wood for any purpose ; 
used for gun-carriages or gun-stoc^.— Cat, 
Ex. 1851. 

TOUNG-THA-BYIOU. Bubm. In Am- 
herst, a kind of Acada used for house posts ; 
it is a strong, red, heavy wood. — Cat. Ex. 
1851. 

TOUNG-THA-LAY. Bubm. Ghtrcinia, sp. 
G. cowa ; G. Roxbnrghii, R. W. 

TOUNG-THAU-GYEE. Bubm. In Am- 
herst, a hard compact wood of a dark brown 
colour. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TOUNG-THU. A tribe, occupying the 
valley of Salwyn, from lat. 18° to lat. 20° N. 
The Toungthu dwell between the Setang and 
the Sal win and in Amherst Province, and 
are in their dialect more closely connected 
with the Yuma languages than with the Bur- 
man. The Toungthu has a large glossarial 
agreement with Karen, but it has special affi- 
nities with the Kumi and other Yumi dialects, 
and particularly with the Khy-eng. The 
Toungthu are islamized Chinese and are said 
to resemble the Anainese, but as their dress 
resembles that of the Auamese, this may 
create deception. Those who occupy a portion 
of province Amherst, are the only people 
there who understand the plough. This has 
a metal blade. They are esteemed good cul- 
tivators. 

TOUNQ-ZA-LAT. Wrightia species. 

TOUN-KA-TSEET. Bubm. Atree^one 
of the Leguminosse, not uncommon on the 
hills of British Burmah, wood used for ca- 
noes. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 45 : in a full 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of 
the trank to the first branch is 50 feet, and 
the average girth, measured at 6 feet from the 
ground, is 10 feet — Dr. Brandis, Cal, Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 


TOUNG-DA-LAI Bubm, Garcinia sp., G 
cowa, G. Roxburghii, MeCltUand. 

TOUNG-GA-LA. Mabtaban. Ancistro- 
lobus carneus, Wall- 

TOUNGHOO. A town and mUitary 
cantonment on the Salwin river in British 
Burmah: See Pegu, Karen. 

TOUNG'KHA-RAY. Bubm* A wood of 
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TOUN-NEIN-NAI. Bubm. Artocarpus, 
species. 

TOUPAT KURUNDU. Swoh. Cinna- 
mon. 


TOUR. 
CajanuB Indions, 
Togari, 

Pigeon Pea. 
Large l)hal, 

T 


> Caw. 
Bmo. 

if 


Oytisus eajan. 

Toordhal, Hum. 

Thovary Fnipoo; Tah. 
Asudipapu, Tk» 
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TOURMALINS. 


TOWNI. 


Tfais is sown in fields at the commencement 
of tiie nine in June, and sometimes mnoh 
later ; it is ripe in December. Tfae seeds are 
sometimes ground into fiour, or split like dry 
peas : for the latter, they are an excellent 
snbstitnte- There ore several varieties, which 
sell from 30 to 40 seers for the rupee. Is 
partly sown along with ragi like bullnr, and 
partly in full in dry lands. The quantity of 
it grown in Mysore is not sufiioient for the 
wants of the people, and it is consequently 
largely imported into that district from Bara- 
mabal and Hellary, 

TOURGOUTH. SeeEalkas. 

TOURMALINE is a corruption of the 
Ceylon name. The colours of tourmaline 
are generally dull, and so dark as to appear 
nearly black. It varies, too, very much in 
transparency. On account of its property of 
polarising light, it is used largely in the 
manufacture of polarising instruments. 

Lyncarium is supposed to be the ancient 
name for common tourmaline ; and the red 
variety was probably called Hyacinth. 

Yellow tourmaline . — Among the Ceylon 
diamonds which are seen for sale in Mouluiein, 
is a yellow tourmaline resembling topaz. 
The yellow tourmaline from Ceylon is but 
little inferior to the real topaz, and is often 
sold for that gem. 

While tourmaline.— kn occasional crystal 
of white tourmaline is seen among the crys- 
tals of the black variety in specimens from 
the Shan states. White jewels of an in- 
ferior quality are often offered for sale in 
Moulmein under the name of Ceylon dia- 
monds, but they are usually made from green 
tourmaline. White tourmaline is a rare 
mineral, but the green variety being common, 
the jewellers by exposing it to heat, expel its 
color, and it becomes white. 

Red Tourmaline, or Ruhellite, occurs in 
Ceylon, Burmah and Siberia, also con- 
stitutes a fine stone, and of great value when 
it is free from cracks and fiaws. The finest 
known specimen of this gem, now in the collec- 
tion of minerals in the British Museum, Boom 
III, case 40, is of uncommon form and di- 
mensions, and was presented to Colonel Sym- 
es by the King of Ava, when on an embassy 
to that country. They have all the richness 
of colour and lustre belonging to the ruby, 
though measuring an inch across. A Sibe- 
rian specimen of this variety, also in the Bri- 
tish Museum, is valued at fiOOf. The 
yellowish grey and hyacinth brown varieties 
are chiefly brought from Ceylon, and the 
smoky green and blue from Brazil, on which 
account tihey are often called Brazilian eme- 
ralds and sapphires. „ 
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SAorl, or black tonrmaline, is found in 
Madura in great abundance, also in quarts 
near the mouUi of Tavoy river on the east side, 
and also at the foot of the eastern monntains 
near the bead waters of the Dahgyaine, north- 
east of Moulmein. In both places the eiystals 
are numerous, and in Tavoy they are huge, 
but not so handsome as seen in foreign speci- 
mens. 

Green tourmodine, when clear and fine, 
is valuable for gems, and specimens which 
cannot be distinguished by the eye from 
beryl, are brought with the Ceylon diamonds ; 
green tourmaline may be ascertained by a 
very simple test, for beryl scratches quartz, 
but tourmaline is scratched by quartz. — 
Maton. Dana, Manual of Mineralegy. Brie- 
tow Mineralogy, p. 386. 

TOURMET. Chakar is a country bound- 
ed on the east by Jeshekten, on the west by 
Tourmet, and by the Sooniot district on the 
north. In this Chakar district is the city of 
Toio-Noor (seven lakes) called by the Chinese 
“ Lama Mias,” by the Mongols ‘‘Nadan Omo,” 
by the Tibetans “ Sat Doon.” On the French 
map the place bears the name of “ Naiuian 
Soome.” — Ptineep's Tibet, Tartary and Monr 
golia, p. 39. 

TOURNEFORTIA, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Boraginaces. The 
species forming small shrubs or herbs, are 
about 50 in number, diffused through the West 
Indies, S. America, Indian islands, and India. 
— Vdgt. 

TOURNESOL. Fa. Litmus. 

TOU TCHOW. Dioscorea batatas. 

TOUW WERE. Dut. Cordage. 

TOVARAY. Tam. Cajanus Indicus, Sprsng, 

TOVARI MANNU CHETTU. Tel. 
Tovari is Cajanus, but the word mannu sig- 
nifies the earth, and the Sanscrit name Tuva- 
rika is said to be fragrant earth. 

TOWA. A river near Hoshungabad. 

IWALLAM. See Tin. 

TOWELS of different sizes are made 
in the districts of Cuddalore, Chingleput, and 
in the outskirts of Madras, of a quality equal 
to those of English manufacture. 

TOWER of Manikyala. See Buddha. 

TOWQ. a collar or ring, worn round the 
neck. 

TOWNI. Tam. Taniki mara, Malatalvh. 
This MalaW and Canara tree grows to about 
three and a half feet in diameter, and from 
thirty to forty-five feet long ; it is of a whitish 
colour, and is used by the natives for catama- 
rans, canoes, &c. It produces a fruit used 
as a purgative in cases of fever, dco.; the timbei 



XBADESMEN. 


TBJLOA. 


M not dnnhle or of much noe.—£efjfe, Forests Indii^ the fftmily or caste separation of 
of MtUabar isnd Camara. trades prevails. In farther India and the 

' TOWN'Ff-U’Et Bitbm. In Tavoy, a pood Eastern Archipelago, where the system -of 
wood, used in boat building. — Dr. Wcdli^ caste does not prevail, some avocations as the 
- TOWRU. Tax. Tsl. Tognrn, bran. butcher, the leather -worker, the bnrier of the 

TOWTAL. The Malaysia name of a tree dead, are deemed unclean, 
which grows to about two feet in diameter TRADESCANTIA, a genus of plants be- 
and thirty feet high. It is remarkably light longing to the Commelynacee, or Spider'-wnrt 
but not very durable, and is used by the tribe, natives of America and India ; twelve 
natives for catamarans, &c. — JSdi/e. M. and 0. species occur in the East Indies. T. axillaris 
TOXOTES JACITLATOR. Pallas, ap- is used in India as an external application 
pears to be the 6sh described by MM. in tympanitis. — Voigt. 

Cuvier and Valenciennes from a drawing in TRADE-WINDS are winds which blow 


the series, formerly in the late Colonel b'ar- 
quhar’e possession. 'I'he food of several 
examined, consisted of remains of Crustacea. 
In the Straita of Malacca this fish occurs, 
but not numerously, at all seasons. It is 
eaten by the Malays, who record its lmbit.s 
in the denomination, ikan, signifying a flsli, 

sumpitan. a bIow*pipe. 

T()y CART. A Sanscrit play, the Mrichi- 
kata, by Kalidasa, translated by Professor 
Wil8<*n. 

TOYS. 

Hpilgoed, Dot Mayinaa, Malav. 

Joueta, Bimbelots, Fa. Tiiuaiig, 

Spielseng, Gku. Tiiiiangan, „ 

Spielsaclicn, Shai-i-bazi, I’Kits. 

Rumakra, Goz. IgruKbki, lies. 

Khel, also Kil- Juguetes 

lowni. Hind. de luiiinos, Sp. 

Trastulli, It, Bommigal, TaM 

Parmayinan, Malay. Doraiualu, TjsJj 

Mayin, „ 

Pluy-things for children to amuse them- 
selves. 

TRADESMEN. The tradesmen and arti- 
Tiaiis of India are mostly all associated in 
classes, or sects, or ca.ste.s, who do not inter- 
marry and seldom eat with others. Among.st 
these may be named the Banjara or wander- 
ing graiu-mercliant ; the Bhatthari or cook ; 
Cbicbri or scavenger ; the Dhor or currier 
and leather worker ; Dhangar or shepherd ; 
Erkal'Vadu or basket-maker ; Goali or dairy- 
man ; Kalaigar or tinner ; Kassar or brazier ; 
Khanjar or poultryma?ij Ladaf or cotton seller; 
Lar-kassai or beef salesman ;Lal begi or scaven- 
ger; Lobar or blacksmith; Mookre or mealman; 
Miichi or leather worker ; Rangrez or dyer ; 
Saikalgaror cutler; and Sonar or gold -smith. 
There are many wandering tradesmen tribe.<i, 
mostly predatory. The black-smith, gold- 
smith, brazier, carpenter, and stone-cutter are 
styled the five artizan castes, knmsala, or 
kansala, in contradistinction to the five learned 
castes. The artizan castes all wear the poitu or 


continuously from one direction, and are so 
called because of the facilities which they 
afford to trade by sea. They differ from 
monsoons, wiiich blow one-half of the year 
from one direction, and the other half from 
an opposite or nearly opposite direction. There 
are two trade-winds, the north-east on the north 
of the equator, and the south-east to the 
south ; and like all winds, these aie put in 
motion by the heat of the sun, and directed 
liy the daily rotation of the earth. The belt or 
zone of tlie 8. E. trades is broader than that of 
the N. E. trades ; its current even crosses the 
equator, .and invades the belt of the N. E. 
trade.s, and discharges itself into the region 
' of equatorial calms. Sliips sailing on the 
oce.an, calculate on meeting the tradewinds 
and monsoons in certain parallels of latitude, 
and sail for weeks with their ropes and sails 
unaltered. When the N. E. and S. E. 
trades meet, the equatorial calms are pro- 
I diiced, in which constant rain prevails ; 
it is the condensed vapor of the ocean. 
Traile-wiuds, in the Pacific Ocean, blow 
from the N. E. between 9° and 27' N. lat., 
and from the S. E. between 3° and 25' S. 
lat. But there is on the polar side of the 
nortii-esist trade-winds an immen.se area of 
arid plains for the beat of the solar ray to 
beat down upon, also an area of immense 
precipitation. These two sources of heat 
hold back the north-east trade winds, as it 
were, and when the two are united, as they 
are in India, they are sufiicient not only to 
hold back the north-east trade-wind, bat to 
reverse it, causing the south-west monsoon to 
blow for half the year instead of the north- 
east trade. — Maury’s Physical Geography, p. 
103. See Cyclone, Hurricane, Monsoon. 

TRAFALGAR. A word of Arabic deriva- 
tion, from Tarf el Gbarb, the side or skirt of 
the West, it being the most occidental point 
then reached by Arab conquest.— 


aaorifieial cord ; they do not revere brahmins, Pilgrimage to Meocah, Vol. L, p> 9. 
and they carry their dead to the grave, and inter TRAG A . Hmn. A self-immolation prwtised 

them in a sitting posture. The names for the by bards and oharans, the self-shedding of 
various trades vary in the several languages blood by a bard to enforoe hie demands, Tftew 
of ^e East Indies, but throughout British prevailed in India a practice of hiring a']^« 



TSAOIA GANMABINA. 


THAI BiD(^ 


aba df a <e%i<raa daw, generally of tilie ba^ or 
bliaa tribe, to threaten to injure himself unlew 
redress were giveo. The person so hired 
threatened to kill ot wound himself, or some 
other person, unless the demand he made were 
complied with. It has beeu put down by 
law. 

TRAGACANTH. 

Pamegh ul aawad, Aa. rpayaKovda Gn. 

Samsgh-ul-katira, „ Katfcira, Goz. Hini>. 
Kasira, „ Kathila „ 

Katira, „ Tragacautha, Lat. 

Gum tragacantli Eno. Kuru, Paua. 

,, Dragon, ,, Vadomocotbaypi8ini,TAM 

Gommi aatraganti, Fa. T^ni^arn vittu banka, Tan. 
Tragaoth, Gaa. 

The gum tragacanth of commerce is a 
product of several plants. Tournefort adduced 
as it source, A. cretiais of Lamarck, a native 
of Mount Ida in Crete. Labiliardiere describes 
A. guMtnijei', a native of Mount Libaiios in 
Syria. Olivier names A. feriu, inhabiting Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and northern Persia. In 
Crete and surrounding islands, this gum is 
gathered about the end of Juno from the 
Astragalus tragacautha. Arab authors de- 
scribe it by the name ka.sira or katira, for 
which, in the north-west and in the peninsula 
of India, kateera is substituted. Produced by 
Cochlospermum gossypium, and in Pegu, 
according to McClelland, by several species of 
Sterculia. Dr. E. Dickson, when in Koordistan, 
collected plants which he ascertained to yield 
tragacanth. Dr. Lindley determined that the 
white or best variety is yielded by A. gum- 
mifer, and the red or inferior kind by his A. 
strobiliferus. Dr. Dickson observed a third 
variety that gave gum tragacanth. Giiiu 
tragacanth is largely employed in calico 
printing, and it has many uses in the 
arts and in pharmacy. The finest kind oc- 
curs in twisted, vermicular, rounded or elon- 
gated pieces, almost transparent, whitish, brit- 
tle, inodorous, with a sliglitly bitter taste. 
It is also found in large tears, of a vermicu- 
lar form, a reddish colour, and mixed with 
impurities ; the former, the vermiform, being 
the variety usually brought to England, while 
the latter is commonly employed on the con- 
tinent.— i/cCWffocA. Royle Materia Med, Mc- 
Cldlandt O'Shanghnmy, Ainslie. Watenton 
quoted by Raulkner. 

TRAGELAPflUS HIPPELAFHUS. Og- 
ILBT, syn. of Portax pictus, the Nil-ghai of 
' India. See Nilgbai, Portax. 

TRAGIA CANNABINA. Linn. ; Roxb. 
Eanehkuri ke jar, Dux. Sirru Canchuri, Tam. 
Caaaghinnie, SAwa Chiona Dula-gondi, Txl. 

Kurwutit Tao, Bevati dula gondi, „ 

The root. 

Sinoo eandiari Tsinna doolagondi 

vayr, Tam. vayru, ^ Til, 

EanclAoori ki jar> Dox. t Gasaghianie, Sans. 
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This plant, bdongiog to the order Enphor- 
biaeese^ occurs throughout British India. Its 
hair stings like that of the common nettle. 
The dried root has but little taste or .smelly 
though with an agreeable odour when fresh. It 
is counidered as diaphoretic and alterative, and 
is preseribed in decoction together with other 
articles of the same class. An infusion of it is 
also given in fever. — Ains. Mat. Med. p. 114. 
TllAGIA INVOLUCRATA. Linn. 


Bieh’huti, Bknq. Dastparisha, Sans. 

Bet-ya f Buuu. Canchori«, Tau. 

Oanchorie Eng. Duhgoudi, Tkl. 

Sborigenani, Malral. 

The root. 

Bichutee, Bkno. Oanchorie root, Eno 

Caiicliorie vayr. Tam. Dustparisha, Sams. 

Dulagondi vayroo Tjsl. 


The hairs sting violently ; the roots are given 
by the Iiindn herbalists, styled Raid, Vytia, 
and Vaidiv, as an alterative in cachexia and 
venereal diseases, for altering end correcting 
the habit in cases of niayglium (caehexia) 
and in old venereal affections attended with 
anomalims symptoms. Rheede, speakuig of 
the root, says, “ Cunducit in febre ossinm, 
ac servit pro priiritu corporis.” He further 
adds ill decocto data, nrinam suppressam 
movet. — Ains. Alat. Med. p. 75. O'Shaugh. 
p. 652. 

TRAGO-CAMELUS, syn. of the Nilgai, 
or Portax pictus. 

TRAGOPON. A genus of birds of the 
family PliHsianida}, T. duvaucelli, Tern., now 
referred to the genus Pucrasia, is the Pucra- 
sia macrolopha of Lesson, tlie purklias phea- 
sant of the Himalayas, and T. Hastingii, 
Vigors, is a synonym of Cerioruis melaiioce- 
phala. Gray, tlie horned luonal or Argus 
pheasant of the Himalayas. — Jerdon. See 
Birds, Phasianidm, Pheasants. 
TRAGOPOGON PORRIFOLIUS. Linn. 

T. sativuB, Gat. | Salsify Eno. 

A plant of the order Matricariacem, an excel- 
lent vegetable cultivated for its white roots which 
are mild and sweet flavoured; requires culture 
similar to carrots ; held in high estimation by 
the French. The young shoots are sometimes 
used as asparagus, which in flavour they 
resemble. A native of England, raised from 
860(1 ““““J 

TRAGOPS BENNETTILsyn. of Antilopo 
quadricomis, BlainvUle. See Antilope. 

TRAGOSITA MAURITIANA, a beetle 
from the Mauritius, largely ^stributed 
through means of the sugar bags. 

TRAGUS. See Rajpoots. 

TBAI. PusBT. Cucumis utillissimns. 

TRAI BIDOE, and Trai phum, are boddhixb 
works of Siam, According to the buddhistic 
doctrine, matter is eternal, the existence Of 
a world, its doratioo, destraction and repito* 
T 18i3 



TBANS»GKAT10N. 


TRAHSMIQBATION. 

dnetion, all tb« varioos combinationa and 
modifications to which matter is liable, are 
the immediate result of the action of eternal 
and self-existing laws. The Trai Phum is 
much venerated in Siam. It is not an original 
work, received among the immense collection 
of canonical buddhist books called Trai Bidok 
(in Barman, Bed.egat), but a compilation made 
in the Buddhist era 2326. A. D. 1784, 
when the king of Siam, in the presence of 
his nobles and retinae, proposed a series of 
questions to the chief hierarch, priests and 
learned men, of which they were able to 
answer some but some they could not answer. 
—Ittvd. J. T. Janet in Journal Indian 
Archipelago, Vol. V; No, XL See Bud'b. 
TBAIGGUMA. See Kush. 

TRAIL. A Japanese coin worth about 5s. 
lOd. 

TRAMA. Hind. Caragana pygmsea. 
TRAMPEL-THEIR. Gan. Camelus bac- 
trianus, Ztnn. 

TRAMWAY, a railway constructed for 
slow traffic. 

TRANQUEBAR, in lat. 11“ 1' N., long. 
79° 55' K, a town on the Coromandel coast, 
formerly a Danish settlement. 

TRANNA* Hind. Vincetoxicum canescens. 
TRANS, a Latin word in use amongst 
geographers of Europe, to indicate a country 
ou the farther side of rivers or mountains, as 
Trans-Indus, Trans-Himalaya. Ois, another 
Latin word, is used to indicate the countries or 
region on the nearer side, as Ois- Himalaya, 
Cis-Indus. 

TRANS-INDIA. See India, 
TRANS-INDUS SALT-MINES. In the 
southern Ehuttuk hills are the salt-mines, 
situated near the villages of Buhadoorkheyl, 
Eurruck, and Lutumur. There is also a 
separate mine at Malgeen, a place lying east 
of Eohat. The headmen of these villages 
received a fixed percentage on the collections 
at the mines to obtain their good-will. The 
Sikhs never managed these mines at all. 
They farmed them out to some local chief, 
and left him to collect what he could. Under 
British rule, the control and working of the 
mines is in the hands of Government officers ; 
the salt is excavated and sold at the mine at 
a fixed duty of two, three, and four annas per 
maund of 80 lbs., covering all expenses. See 
Ehyber, p. 518. 

TRANS- JAY AN or Timorian, see India. 
TRANSMIGRATION. The Egyptians 
f¥iMnta>.iiied that, after death, the immortal 
soul trannooigrated into the bodies of birds, 
beasts, or fishes, and other animals, and 
that the gods took refuge m the bodies of 
imiinii.le, from the wickedness and violence 
of men, ^ytiluig(nas and after him Empe- 


dokles adopted these doetiines, and aboosd- 
ing to Heraclides, Pythagoras used to say of 
himself that he remembMod not only what 
men, but what plants and animals he had passed 
through. Pythagoras said, he remembered 
that he had inhabited four bodies, and it is 
him whom Virgil means in these Ibes. 

“ Ipse nam nemiai, Trqjani tempore belli, 
Peothoides, EuphorbuBi eram.” 

and Empedokles declared of himself that 
he had been first a boy, then a girl, then a 
plant, a bird, and fish In the Tibetan 
bud’dhist creed, the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion is shown, and final absorption into Bud- 
dha is put forward as the reward of a virtu- 
ous life. It follows that Buddha, with the 
Tibetans, is the divine being, who creat- 
ed all, and to whom all return, and that for 
the good there is no separate existence in a 
future world. There has been some misap- 
I prehension regarding the Buddhas and Bodhi- 
satwas, the regeneration of the Grand Llama 
being considered as an exceptional case of 
a Buddha returning amongst mankind. Mr. 
Hodgson truly calls the divine Llamas of Tibet 
Arhaniat bnt be believes that a very gross 
superstition has wrested the just notion of the 
character to its own use, and so created the 
“ immortal mortals, or present palpable divini- 
ties of Tibet.” In the Nouv. Jour. Asiat. t xiv, 
p. 408. ii, Fra Orszio says that Lama sempre 
sara coll* istessa anima del medesime Ciang- 
diub, oppure in altri corpL” Remnsat was 
not aware of this fact when he stated “ Les 
Lamas du Tibet se considerent eux-memes 
comme autant de divinites (Bouddhas) incar- 
nees pour le salut des homes.” But the ex- 
planation which Major Cunningham received 
in Ladak, which is the same as that obtained 
by Fra Orazio in Lhasa, is simple and con- 
vincing. The Grand Llama is only are- 
generated Bodhisatwa, who refrains from 
accepting buddhahood, that he may continue 
to be bora again and again for the benefit of 
mankind. For a Buddha cannot possibly be 
regenerated, and hence the famous epithet 
of SaTHAGATHA, ** thus gone,” and Suoata, 

“ well gone,” or gone for ever. 

In buddhism, one of the established laws is 
the belief in metempsychosis or the migration 
of the souls of animated beings ; and the Ti- 
betans believe in six forms in which a living 
being may be reborn, viz., Lha, Fib, Deva, 
Santk, spirits or gods; Mi or men; Lha Mayin 
or evil spirits ; Dado or Jobsong, brutes, 
beasts ; Yidaga, ima§pnary monsters ; and as 
the inmates of Nyalba or heli, or Naraka. All 
hindoos believe in the transmigration of souls. 

— Eodgtfm pp. 137, 138, Sonntrait Voyage^ 
p. 71. The BhUta Topes by Mctjw Cuntmy- 
ham, payee 1 <o 67« 
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TBANSOXIANIA, the Tajik aborigines 
ue by the Turks styled Ssrt. 
TRANSTULSTI. See Semitic races. 

TRAO. UiND. Fagopyrum escaieiitatn. 

TRAP, ill geology, is a term applied to 
old volcauio rocks which have flowed over 
or between other rocks assuming the form of 
stairs (trappa, Sw.,a stair), and is distinguished 
as irruptive trap, overlying trap, interposed 
trap, and trap dykes. Trap, in its miner* 
alogioal structure, is greenstone, hornblende, or 
basalt. The greatest outburst of trap in the 
world, is that which was first described by 
Colonel Sykes, as the trap formation of the 
Bekhan. Volcanic trap is said to be visible in 
the bed of the Jumna, near Allahabad, in 
latitude 25^ north. In the ascent to Mus- 
soori, by Kuerkoolee. granite makes a great 
eruption at the Chur Mountain, above 
12,000 feet high, on the southern slopes of 
the Himalayas. But near Gungotri, at the 
source of the Ganges, is described to be the 
grand granitic axis of the Himalayas, and 
one of the greatest and most magnificent out- 
bursts of granite in the world. It traverses 
these mountains in numerous veins — west- 
wards towards the Barenda pass, and east- 
wards towards Kamet, Nandadeviand Nanda- 
kot, upraising the metamorphic schists which 
form the highest peaks of the snowy range. 
Lower down, on the southern slopes of those 
mountains, from 8,000 to 1,600 feet in height, 
uplifted stratified rocks rest on the gneiss and 
granite, consisting of hornblende rock and 
slate, limestone, sandstone, great beds of 
quartz, clay, mica, chlorite, and talc slates, 
and lower still, at altitudes of 3,000 to 2,600 
feet above the level of the sea, gravel, bould- 
ers, marl with coal, recent clays and sand- 
stones from the Sewalik or Siib-Himalayau 
mountains. It is in these hills tiiat ex- 
tensive fossil remains were discovered, and 
the low alluvial tract, known as the Tenii, is 
the valley formed by the junction of the 
Sewalik with the Himalayan inclined rucks. 
To the south of this, the highest parts of 
Central India occur along the Aravalli moun- 
tains and the Vindliya range, from 2,300 
to 3,000 feet iu altitude. There are, here, 
three inclinations, the one declivity sinking 
from the Aravalli mountains towards the 
valley of the Indus, another falls from the 
Vindbya range northwards to the Ganges, 
and the third is southwards to the Ner- 
badda. Granite is here, also, the upraising 
rock } it bursts out at Oudeypore, Kaunmore, 
Banawarrab, andRajpoor, through the gneiss, 
and mica, and chlorite slates, limestone and 
sandstone. It was to the east of this central 
tract that the first great deposit of coal was 
found linbg both banks of the Damoodab, 
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though it has, since then, beeh discovered 
in numerons other provinces of British 
India. In Central India, volcauio rocks, are 
observed to spread east aqd west from Nee- 
much in the form of basalt, basaltic green- 
stone, greenstone and greenstone amygdaloid, 
and southwards by Oujein and Saugor across 
the Vindhya, assuming the structure of 
columnar basalt iu the steep descent to 
the Nerbudda. The trap crosses this river 
and spreads over all the Aurangabad pro- 
vince down tbrough Candeish and the 
Concan to Bombay, and southwards to 
Malwan iu latitude 60'' north, its southern 
limits being observed south of Punderpoor, 
through Bejapour to the right bank of the 
Kistiiuh, in the valleys near Homnabad, 
where it is found beneath but never pene- 
trating the laterite hills south and east of 
Beder and at Maharajabpettah, thirty miles 
west of Hyderabad. The eastern edge of this 
vast tract of trap rocks, after crossing the 
Nerbudda to the south, skirts the town of 
Nagpore iu Berar, passes Nandeir, and to the 
westward of the city of Hyderabad to its 
Houtheru limit, just mentioned. South of thia^ 
as well as to the eastward, the trap only ap- 
pears as great dykes, from fifty to a hundred 
yards broad, which run east and west parallel 
with each other. These dykes can often be 
traced for a hundred and fifty miles together, 
bursting through the granite and other rocks, 
tearing the highest of the hills asunder and 
filling the chasms and crevices with its dark 
and compact structure. In these dykes the 
elements of the trap rock assuiiie a variety of 
appearances, greenstone, purphyritio green- 
stone, basaltic greenstone, hornblende rock, 
and basalt; they are particularly numerous iu 
Hyderabad, the Balaghaut, Ceded Districts, 
the Carnatic and Mysore, almost to the south- 
ern cape of the peninsula, and with very rare 
exceptions, run due east and west.— 
Barometrical Sections of India. 

TKAPA. A genus of plants belonging to the 
Sub-order Trapese, the Hydrocarjse water-nut 
tribe of plants, of which there are 1 genus 
and 6 species. 1 of Europe, Siberia, 3 from the 
East Indus, and 1 from China. There are 
two kinds, one with a hard thick siieli, and 
the other with only a soft skin. The for- 
mer, when ripe, has the appearance of a 
bnllock’s head, from two sharp spear-like 
projections growing from it. The fruit when 
boiled resembles a ohesnut ; the seed is 
made into a coarse flour, and cakes are made 
from it ; both fish and tortoise feed upon the 
thin-sbelled kind. In some parts of the 
country, great care is taken to preserve the 
seed for planting the following season,' whioh 
is done by treading it into the beds of tanks 
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and SQoli places. The frait is fit to be taken 
at or about the close of the rains. They are 
sold in all the bazaars, and form a considerable 
part of the food of the inhabitants of 
Cashmere, where it yields the Govsniment 
12,000/. of annual revenue. Mr. Moorcroft 
mentions that Runjeet Sing derived nearly 
the same share. From 96,000 to 128,000 
loads of this nut are yielded annually by the 
lake of Ooller alone. The nut abounds in 
fecula. Ill China, the kernel is lined as an 
article of food, being roasted or boiled like 
the potato, and where the water is very shal- 
low, a great part of it is covered with the 
Trapa, called “ling’' by the Chinese. Mr. 
Fortune saw three distinct species or varieties, 
one of which has fruit of a beautiful red 
colour. — Fortune, page 27. ItoyUi p. 211. 
Jaffrey. & Shaughneesy^ p. 33 1. 

TRAPA BldORNlS, A variety, distin- 
guished from T. bispinosa by its two horns 
being recurved and very obtune. It is care- 
fully cultivated in lakes and ponds. — Roxb. 
i. 428. 


TRAPA BISPINOSA. Linn. 
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King. Chin. 
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in Bengal, Peshawar, Kashmir, in the Punjaub 
up to 5000 feet, and in Nepal. Its flowers are 
small, white, flowering in May and June, fruit- 
ing in the cold season. Its fruit is sold 
in the bazar and eaten by the natives, and 
in China, the Punjab, Kashmir and Gnzerat it 
forms an important article of food. During 
the hooly festival, its flour is mixed with a dye 
procured from the flowers of Butea frondosa. 
The fruit in flavour resembles a chesiiut, is 
eaten both raw and cooked, especially by the 
hind us of N. W. India, as it is phalahar, i. e., 
may be eaten in their fasts. It abounds so 
muoh in starch, that it may be easily separated 
from the seeds. In Kashmir, miles of the lakes 
and marshes, <kc., are covered with this plant. 
Moorcroft states that in the valley it fur- 
nished almost the only food of at least 
30,000 people for five months of the year, and 
that from the Wiilar lake, ninety-six to one 
hundred thousand ass-loads are taken annu- 
ally, the Government drawing 90,000 rupees 
duty on it, and maharajah Kungit Sing got 
more than a lakh of Company’s rupees from 
this. In the N.W. provinces, the cultivation 
of the species is extensively carried on by the 
Dhimar castes, who are every where fishermen 
and palankeen bearers, who keep boats for 
planting, weeding, and tending this water crop. 
The holdings of each cultivator are marked 
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out ill tbe tank by bamboos, and they pay so 
much the acre for the portion they till. Tbe 
rent paid lor an ordinary tank is about Rs. 
100 a year, but Hs. 200 or 300 are paid 
for a large tank. But the plants cause such 
an increase of mud, that a tank is quickly 
spoiled by them, and the cultivation is not 
allowed where the tank is required as a water 
reservoir. The singhara is planted in the 
month of elune, and is ripe in November; tbe 
deeper the water tiie better the crop. Green 
singhara sells at one maund of 24 seers per 
rupee, and dry at 18 seers per rupee. Siii- 
ghara flour sells at 8 and 10 seers p er rupee. 
The produce of one seer of seed in a good sea? 
son is about 20 maunds. The water nut is as 
regularly planted and cultivated under a large 
surface of water, as fields of wheat or barley on 
the dry plains. The long stalks of the plants 
reach up to the surface of the water, upon 
which float their green leaves ; and their pure 
white flnwers ex[)and beautifully among them 
I ill the latter ] art of the afternoon. 'riie 
I nut grows under the water after tbe flow- 
ers decay, and is of a triangular shape, and 
covered with a tough brown integument ad- 
hering strongly to the kernel, which is white, 
esculent, and of a fine cartilaginous tex- 
ture. The nuts are carried often upon bul- 
locks’ backs two or three hundred miles to 
market. They ripen in tbe latter end of the 
rains, or in Seuiember ; and are eatable till the 
end of November. — Roxburgh i. 4 28, Foigt 35, 
SleemaiCs Uamblee and Recollfctions of an 
Indian Official^ Vol 1, p, 102. Powell, Dr. J. 
L. Stewart. 

TRAPA NATANS. The European spe- 
cies is said to be grown also in China. It 
is remarkable fi»r its fruit with 4 spines, be- 
ing of a blackish colour and large size, its 
seed is good to eat, whether raw*, rtaisted, 
or in soups, and is somewhat like a cbesnut 
in taste. It was known to the Romans by 
the name Tribuliis. Pliny says (lib. xxi. c. 
58), about the rivers Nilus and Strynion 
the inhabitants gather it for their meat”-^ 
Fng. Cyc. Fortune, p. 27. Honigbergsr, 359. 

TRAPA QUADRISPINOSA, Roxb. This 
pluit is grown in Silhef, and its fruit is like 
that of T. bispinosa, Roxb. FI. Ind, i. 430* 

TKAPOS, also Audrajos. Sp. Rags* 

TRA F TREE. A species of Artocarpus t 
which furnishes the gutta used as bird-lime. 
The fibre of tbe bark is used for fishing lines, 
cordage, and nets at Singapore. — Royle. 

TRAP-TUFFA, A curious variety of trap- 
tuffa, sometimes white, sometimes greenish 
or purple, found in Bombay and many other 
parts of India, resembles laterite in the 
quality of being easily cut when raised, after- 
wards hardening on exposure to the air. It 
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is used as a building-stone, and suits well for 
basins, tronglis, and aqueducts; it is not 
▼ery extensively employed. 

TRAPU* Sans. Tin* 

TBASl. Jap. Jat. Trassi. Malay. Bala- 
chaiig. 

TRASTULLI. It. Toys. 

TRAUBRN. Gbr. Grapes. 

TRAVANCOliE. A tributary kingdom 
in the S. VV. part of the peninsula of India. 
Its population is 1,262,647 ; Europeans 112, 
East Indians 1,737, Roman SyriaiiH 81,886, 
Syrians 209.123, Jews 114, Slaves 143,863. 
It is ruled by the Nair, a hindu race whose 
deacent is from the female side, a rule which 
most of the population also follow. Tiie bulk 
of the population is liindu. but a considerable 
number of inahomedans, called Moplah 
(Mapillai), also occupy the country, en- 
gaged in commerce. It i.s a fertile, well 
watered country, with numerous marine la- 
goons. The rajah resides at Trevandrum. Tra- 
vancore. Cochin, Malabar, Ceylon, the Malay 
Feninsnla, Cbittauong, Bengal, and Lower As- 
aain, correspond in climate to the Tropical and 
KiiSt* Indian Islands, Tropical Africa, Brazil, 
Gniaiia, West-Indies, and Florida. The moun- 
tains of Travancore form an isolated mass at 
the extreme south of Malabar, which they 
separate from the districts of Tinnevelly and 
Madura in the southern Carnatic. The Tra- 
vancore group of mountains thus presents a 
striking analogy to the island of Ceylon in 
position and outline. The main chain runs 
southward for 150 miles to Cape Comorin, 
with occasional deep depressions, and termi- 
nates in a bold precipitous mass 3-4000 feet 
high, within three miles of the Cape itself. 
Tiiey are loftiest at the e,\treme north of the 
district, where they stretch east and west for 
sixty to seventy miles, separating the districts 
of Dindigiil and Madura, and rising into peaks 
of 8-9000 feet, which overhang the plain of 
Coimbatore, and they retain an elevation of 
5-6000 feet throughout their extent to the 
southward. 'I'he western coast of India in- 
cludes Travancore, Cochin, and Malabar, and 
comprises a strip of land of various width 
lying between the sea on the western side of 
India, and the range of Western Ghauts^ which 
it includes. It is mostly undulating or hilly, 
almost everywhere covered with jungle of every 
description, from low bushes to the most lofty 
forest trees : most of the roads here too are 
lined with eplendid avenues of banian, cashew, 
and various other fine trees. The climate is 
moist and comparatively cool. The Wynaad 
district^ and generally the wooded parts bor- 
dering the summit of the ghauts, may also be 
included in this, which they resemble in cli- 
mate and productions, though more correctly 
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they belong to tlie next dMsibn. The carda- 
mom hills, in TrsYsnoore, are the southern 
continnation of the Western Ghauts. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, a valuable drug 
collection was exhibited from Travancore of 
241 specimens. Star Aniseed, Galls, Wood 
Aloes, Bntea Kino, True Kino, Mutty Fal, 
the root of a Smilax, which was reported to be 
a good substitute for Jamaica- samaparilla, 
Cocculus ludicus, Nnx vomica, Zedoaria, Cro- 
ton tiglium, Aristoiociiia Indies, Curcuma 
moutana, Ac. Amongst the fibrous plants of 
Travancore, are Ailanthus Malabarions, Pa** 
rou-marum, MalayBlum,Crotalaria juncea, and 
the Agave Americana. Travancore was esti- 
mated by Hamilton to contain 6000 square 
miles. See Hindoo, India, Jews, Kerala, Ko- 
taur, Kranganore, Kummaler, Malabar, Hair, 
P<»lyandry, Teer. 


TR.4VANCORE FLAX. Crotalaria junoea. 

TRAGACANTH. The false tragaoanth of 
commerce is the gum of Sterculia urens : 
another sort is that of Cocblospermuro gossy- 
piuin. See Gum Tragacantij. 

TREBECK, a companion of Moorcrofit, 
died at Muzar, a town of 500 houses within 
the limits of the khanate of Balkh. He left 
a favourable impression amongst the people 
of the countries through which he passed. 
Mr. Moorcroft set off on his journey at the 
end of 1819, accompanied by this young man, 
Mr. George Trebeck, only on the threshold 
of the world. — Mooreroft’a Travelt, i. p. 24. 

TREBIZOND is said to have been found- 
ed 707 R. C. by a colony from Sinope, the 
capital of Pontus. It derived its wealth from 
the munificence of the emperor Adrian. It 
was taken and pillaged in the first expedition 
of the Goths from the Ukraine in the reign of 
Valerian. It now contains abont 80,000 in- 
habitants. — Vigne, vol. i. p. 6. SeeKermansbab. 


TREB.JE. Bus. Rags. 


TREBOL. Sp. Clover seeds. 

TREDA. lIiNO. A variety of sugar-cane. 
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Of Life of Paradise, the oak of the Druids, 
the pipal of India, beneath which Vishnu 
was born, and the Tauba tree of mahomme- 
dans. See Hosea iv. 13. The Chaldeans, 
Hebrews, Greeks, Homans, and Druids had 
each their groves, their elms, and their oaks, 
the Singhalese have still their Ho tree, and 
the brahmans their Kalpan tree. The reverence 
paid to trees seems nearly as ancient and 
widely diffused as any other form of super- 
stition. The Hebrew scriptures allude to 
it in many places ; we find it mentioned 
by Greek and Homan autliors ; various anec- 
dotes respecting it occur in Eastern manu- 
scripts. It was under the oak of Mirah 
that Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 26} set up the great 
stone containing the written law, and Abime- 
lech was made king by the men of Shechein, 
(Judges ix. 6,) and possibly that under which 
Kehoboam (1 Kings xii. 1) met the people. 
Besides that which stood ‘‘in tlie midst of the 
garden of Eden,” emphatically styled “ tlie tree 
of life” and another “ the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil,” the Biblical reader will recollect 
the idolatrous worship in groves, and under 
every green tree. The oak by Sliechem, under 
which Jacob hid all the idols and ear rings ; 
the oak near Bethel which marked the 
grave of Deborah, and was signilicantly 
called Ailon bachutli ; the palm-tree under 
which another Deborah, the pr()[)hetcss, 
dwelt; the oak under which sat “the man 
of God” (I Kings xiii. 14) ; the oak in 
Oplirah, under wliicli the angel of God ap- 
peared unto Gideon, and conversed witii him : 
these, and the oaks, pt^plars, and elms, because 
the shadow thereof is good ; also the luiin- 
ble bush, in which the Lord revealed himself 
to Moses in flaming fire on the mountain of 
Horeb. (Exod, iii. 2.) We read .ilso in Gene- 
sis (xviii. 1) that the Lord appeared unto 
Abraham in tlie oaks, or at the oak of Mamre, 
for so the Hebrew text and the Greek 8eptu- 
‘Aguxt, {irpo^ rq hpvL T7f Ma/Ji/iprj) exliibit what 
in our English Bible is rendered *‘tlie ])lains 
of Mamre,” and mention is made of “an oak 
that was by the sanctuary of tiie Lord” (Joshua 
xxiv. 26). Amongst the Uomatis, trees were 
consecrated to particular divinities, ( Vira, JCcL 
vii. 61.) 

“Populns Alcidie gratissima ; vitis lacclio, 
Formosa) myrtus Veneri; siia lanrea Phosbo.” 

In Pliny’s Natural History^, (Lib. xii. Cap. 

1 “ de arborum honore,”) we rend that Arbo- 
rum genera numinflnis siiis dicata perpetuo 
servantur ; iit Jovi esculus, “ Apollini laurus, 
Minerva olea, Veneri myrthus, Ilerculi popu- 
lus <kc.” Wreaths and fillets, and chaplets or 
garlands were often suspended from the sacred 
branches, whilst among some nations the 
practice prevailed of staining trees with blood, 


which had just flowed from the e^[>mng vio* 
tim, not uiifrequently human. Lucan gives a 
description of the sacred wood near MassUia 
or Marseilles, (Phars. iii.) 

** Lucas erat longo nunqnam violatus ab sbvo, 
Omnis et human is Justrata cruoribus arbor, 

Ovid mentions (Metam. Lib. viii. 689) 
the wreaths hanging from a sacred tree, and 
the addition of recent, offerings ; 

(<eqnidem pendentia vidi 

Berta super ramos ; ponensque recentia dixi,” &c. 

And Ins story of Eresicthou, (Metam. Lib. 
viii), who impiously violated the ancient 
wMH)ds of Ceres, cutting down her sacred oak, 
which was in itself equal to a grove, and 
hun^ round with garlands, fillets and other 
votive offerings. 

‘ Illc etiani Cercalc nemus violasse sccuri 
J>icitur» et liicos ferro temerasse vctutitos. 

Btat)at in his anno.so robore quercus, 

Una.neiiuis; vitta$ mediam, memoresquetahellcc”! 
SSertaque ciiigebeut ; voti ar^umenta potentis.” 

Statius (Tiieb. Lib. ii. 736, 3cc.) records a 
vow, promising that an hundred virgins of 
Calydon, who ministered at the altars, should 
fasten to the consecrated tree chaplets or fil- 
lets, white and purple interwoven — 

‘‘Crtiitiun ibi virgineis vota) Calydonides aris 
AcUeas tibi rite faces, et ab arbore casta 
Nectaut purpureas niveo discrimine vittas.” 

And the same poet gives an account (Tiieb. 
Lib. ix. 58e5,) of the celebrated Arcadian oak, 
sacred to Diuna, but itself adored as a divi- 
nity, and 80 loaded witli rustic offerings that 
“ there was scarcely room for the branches.” 
“ Nota prr Arcadias felici robore sylvas 
Quercus erat, Trivia qnani desecraverat ipsa 
Kjectaiii turha iioinoruin, uumeDqiie colendum 
Fct»crat 

Vix ramis locus,” &c. 

Tliere imiy also be noticed the veternosis in 
arhorihuB taenias of Arnobius {Conir. Gent. 
Lih, i.), and tlie arbor vittata, of Prudentius 
{CoNfra Syminachum, Lib, ii.) ; the sacred 
tree bedecked witli fillets or garlands. 

Mr. Morier in the account of his ^‘Jour- 
ney” (Vol. i. p. 230), mentions that close to 
the tomb of a Persian saint was a sniall 
bush on which >vere fastened various rags 
and slireds of garments; which were gene- 
rally fancied to Jnive acquired from their 
vicinity to the s.^iint, virtues peculiarly effica- 
cious against sickness. In the seventeenth 
century, it was remarked by Chardin at Ispa- 
han, that the religious mahomroedans chose 
rather to pray under a very old tree. He 
noticed, also at Ispahan, a large and ancient 
Plane tree all bristling with nails and points, 
and hung with rags, as votive offerings from 
dervishes, who like monks of the Latin church, 
were professed mendicants. Throughout all 
Persia, adds Chardin, these darakhaU-fasel 
are venerated by the multitude, and they ap- 
pear all stuck over with nails used in fixing 
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on tbem ihreds of clothes, and other votive 
offerings. Herodotus ‘remarks that Xerxes, 
when erossingthe river Meander, and proceed- 
ing on the road, to the city of Callatebos, found 
a plane-tree, which on account of its beauty, 
he decorated with golden ornaments ; and 
leaving to guard it one of his troops, called 
the Immortals, advanced, on the next day, to 
Sardis the chief city of the Lydians. It is 
not merely in case of sickness, (though a very 
frequent occasion) that the modern Persians 
invoke the spirits supposed to dwell in cer- 
tain trees, by hanging on the branches pieces 
torn from tbeir garments ; but, on every 
undertaking wliich they deem of magnitude, 
such as a commercial or matrimonial specula- 
tion, the building of a new house, or a long 
journe}% and now, ns almost six hundred years 
ago, wlien Sadi wrote his work, offerings are 
diiily made by votaries desirous of having chil- 
dren. A tree called in Persian Dib-dar, 
Div-dar, and Div-daru, which may be literally 
translated the ‘‘ Demon-tree/’ bears also, in 
Arabic, a name nearly equivalent, Sliajarat 
r 1 jin, or “ Tree of tlie Genii iitid even 
Sbajarat Allah or “ God’s Tree,” a tree re- 
sembling the Kaj, or Sennber-Hindi, a wild 
pine or Indian hr ; or, as some say, a kind of 
JSarv or Cypress. The Cypress tree of Sonia 
in L<»inbardy is said to have been full 
grown ill the time of Julius Cmsar. We 
have the Oak of Ellerslie, and the Conqueror’s 
Oak in Windsor Forest. And amongst 
ancient trees, we have the Baobabs of 
Senegal, the Eucalyptus of Tasmania, t1:e 
Dragon tree of Orotava, the Wellingtonia of 
California, and the Chesnut of Mount uEtna. 

The 13o tree at Aiiarajajmra in Ceylon w«is 
planted 288 years before Clirist, and is now 
2150 years old. The yew trees of Fountain 
Abbey are believed to be 1 200 years old. 
The olives in the garden of Gethsemane 
were full grown when the Arabs were 
expelled from Jerusalem. Ilasiiid ud Din 
writing A. D. 1310, mentions the exist- 
ence of a tree at the confluence of the 
Jumna and the Ganges, wliicli still exists, but 
is now enclosed by part of the fortifications. 

Amongst the Celts, the wyclielm, elder, and 
mountain ash seem to liave been regarded as 
)» 08 Bessing occult powers. Under the elm as 
well as under the oak, tlie Jews performed 
ceremonies and burned incense. Dos. iv. 13, 
Bzek* vi. 4-16, Is. i. 29 and Ivii. 5, 6. Asherah, 
rendered groves in Ist Kings xviii. 19, 2iid 
Kings xxiih 7, was a wooden image, not in the 
Iniinan form. The planting of trees to afford 
shade to travellers is deemed an act of merit 
among the hindoos, and, in a hot climate like 
India, deserves to be classed among com- 
mendable actions. Some trees are also 
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considered as sacred^ and tbe planting of them^ 
therefore, deemed a religious act. The trees 
thus planted are generally tbe Ficus 
ligiosa. Ficus Iiidica, iEgle marmelos, Jonesia 
asocH, Mimusops elengi, Ficus venosa, Ficus 
glomerata, Dalbergia sisso, Xanthochytuus 
pictorius, Melia azadirachta, Michelia ^am- 
paca, Mesua ferrea, Borassus fiabelliformis. 
At the time of planting these trees, 
no religious ceremony takes place, but 
when they are dedicated to public or 
sacred uses, tbe ceremony called prutisht’ha 
is performed. The person who plants one 
ushwut’hu, one nimbu, two chumpuku, three 
iiagukeshwuru, seven talu, and nine cocoa- 
j nut trees, and devotes them with their fruity 
shade, &c., to public uses, is promised heaven. 

wells made a man famous in patriar- 
chal times : a well, said to be Jacob’s well, 
existed in Samaria at the commencement of 
tbe Christian era. John iv. 6, 12. 

Throughout India, the worship of trees 
has been a very early and widespread super- 
stition, and continues up to the present day. 
Everywhere, from Tibet to Cape Comorin, are 
to be seen trees covered with rags. The de- 
mons in whom the non-AryHii races believe, 
are snjiposed to take up their dwellings in 
trees. The hindoos, who believe in spirit- 
worship, invoke their deceased parents be- 
neath the banyan or pepu], tbe Indian and 
religious fig trees. The Nerium odorum^ 
Guettarda speciosa, Calophylinni inopbyllum, 
Chrysanthernnni Jndicum, Origanum roarjora- 
num and Artemisia astriaka, are sacred to 
Siva and Vishnu. 'J'iie 'J’ulsi is sacred to 
Vishnu, tbe Bel to Siva, the Shami and the 
Darlu to Ganjmti. Every where in the East 
are to be seen old and withered trees 
half covered with nigs, fastened as votive of- 
ferings to the branches, entitled by the 
Persians, dirukhtd-frizel, excellent or bene- 
ficial trees,” and held in superstitious venera- 
tion. 

In Palestine also sacred trees are covered 
with rags. There was an ancient legend, that 
on the borders of India where oracular trees of 
tbe sun and moon that foretold the place and 
manner of Alexander’s death, and the Chris- 
tian legend as to tbe Arbre sec, or Dry Tree, to 
which Marco Polo alludes, is probably that 
noticed by Klaproth from Chinese authori- 
ties, as on tbe N. W. frontier of the Cossaks 
of the Left, on the upper of the river Olie 
or Ori, to which, wlien the Cossaks pass, they 
kneel and worship. 

Groves of trees were planted by the ancient 
Egyptians within tbe court-yards of tbeir 
temples, but the laws of Moses (Deut xvi» 
21,} forbade the Hebrews to plant any tree 
near tbe altar of the Lord, though the Alex- 
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Riidrian Jews^ in later times^ planted groves 
near their nynagogiies. Individual trees* 
throughout India, are regarded ns habitations 
of spirits both good and bad, and noonday is 
the particular period at which tbeir evil in- 
fluence is exercised. In the Fiji islands, a 
flue grove exists in the Rew-a district, near 
the Mission station of Mataiauva, and at a 
point of the coast termed Na Vadra Tolu (the 
three screw-pines), probably from three Pan- 
danus odoratiesimus trees having stood there. 
Leaving the Mission premises, and keeping 
along the sandy beach, an enormous yevu-yevu 
tree (Hernatidiasonora, Linn,) preseiitn itself, 
forming a complete bower, which leads to a 
curious group of vegetable giants. A vener- 
able vutiirakaraka (Barringtoiiia 8i»ecio8a, 
Linn,) more than sixty feet high, has thrown 
out several huge brancheM, two of which form, 
in connection with the stem, bold arches. 
Yesi (Afzelia bijuga, A, Gray), and Haka 
(Ficns) seem to have been those principally 
selected. The yesi furnished t he best timber 
of the islands, and may, as the most valued 
tree, have been thought the fit residence of a 
god, as there is nothing in its appearance 
that is extraordinary, the beech most nearly 
resembling it in look. These sacred groves 
and trees are not worshipped as (£ods, but, as 
in the Odin religion, are looked upon as 
places where certain gods had taken up their 
abode. 

Each of tlie Dii majores of the bindoos 
claim a peculiar tree. The Bar, Ficus Indicus, 
is sacred to Siva. The pepul, Ficus religiosa, 
to Vishnu, and the Dak, Biitea frondosa, to 
Brahma. The Israelites had a custom curi- 
ously in accordance with the hindu practice 
of bearing trees on appointed days, ns appears 
from the command given in the 23rd chap, 
of Leviticus and the 40tli verse ; And 
ye shall take you on the first day, the boughs 
of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and 
the boughs of thick trees, and the willows of 
the brook ; and ye shall rejoice before the 
jour God seven days.** 

Travellers from Point de Galle to Colombo, 
in driving through the long succession of 
gardens and plantations of cocoa-nuts which 
the road traverses tiirougbout its entire extent, 
will always observe numerous fruit trees 
of different kinds, round the stem of which 
a band of leaves has been fastened by the 
owner. This is to denote that the tree has 
been devoted to a demon ; and sometimes to 
Vishnu or the Kattregam dewal. Occasionally 
these dedications are made to the temples of 
Buddhai and even to the Roman Catholic 
altars, as to that of St. Anne of Calpentyn. 
This ceremony is called Guk-bandeema, the 
tying of the tender leaf,” aud its operation 


is to protect the fruit from pillage till ripe 
enough to be plucked and sent at an offering 
to the divinity to whom it has thus been 
consecrated. It is similar to the system of 
tabu of Polynesia^ There is reason to fear, 
however, that on these occasions the spirit is, 
to some extent, defrauded of his due, as the 
custom is, after applying a few only of the 
finest as an offering to the evil one, to ap- 
propriate the remainder to the use of the 
owner. When cocoanut palms are so preserv- 
ed, the fruit is sometimes converted into oil 
and burned before the shrine of the demon, 

Tlie Bo-tree of the Singalese, Ficus reli- 
giosa, is to he found within tbe precincts 
of every buddhist temple in Ceylon, and it is 
frequently met with in deserted localities, or 
near the sites of ancient villages ; but the 
occurrence of a solitary Bo tree, with its cir- 
cular buttress of stonework round the stem, 
indicates the existence, at some filmier period, 
of a buddhist temple in the vicinity. The 
[dantirig of the Bi»-tree in Ceylon, a ceremony 
coeval with, and typical of, the introduction 
there of buddhism, is one of the most striking 
passages in the Mahawanso ; and a tree of 
unusual dimensions, which occupies the cen- 
tre of a B:i.cred enclosure at Anarajapoora, is 
still reverenced as the identical one which the 
8:icr^d b(K)k8 record to have been planted by 
Mehindu 307 years before the Christian 
ern, coireequently in the year 1900, it will 
i)e 2207 years old. So sedulously is it pre- 
served, that the removal of a single twig 
is prohibited, and even the fallen leaves, 
as they are scattered by tbe wind, are col- 
lected with reverence as relics of the holy 
place. On the altars, at tbe foot of these 
sacred trees, the buddliists place offerings of 
flowers, and perform their accustomed devo- 
tions. Anotlier account says, it vras planted 
in the 18th year of the reign of king Deveiii- 
platissa or B. C. 288. According to tradition 
it was beneath a Bo-tree tbatGotama became 
a Buddlui. 

As in eJudges iv. 5, ‘ And she dwelt under 
the palm tree of Deborah/ it is common for 
hindoos to plant trees in tbe names of them- 
selves and friends, and some religious mendi- 
cants live for a considerable time under trees. 
The Kayoo To-joak in Singapore, is a dark- 
leaved small tree, to which superstition affixes 
a sacred character; most old and isolated 
trees are held to be kramat, or sacred, and 
small white flags are stuck up near them, and 
often propitiatory offerings made to tbe 
spirits supposed to reside on the spot. 

Nothing irritates Burmese people more than 
to cut down fruit trees planted by their an- 
cestors ; these are the only things they pos- 
sess in the shape of family heirlooms, which 
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daaoend from father to eon, and from mother 
todai:^hter. Women weep over this kind ofde* 
etmotiou. 

The extension of fruit-bearing trees 
amongst the people, is one deserving special 
attention. Advantages must arise to the great 
mass of the population from increasing the 
capabilities of the country in this respect. So 
large is the consumption of wood for fuel 
that, in the Meerut, Mozuffern agger, and Sa- 
haranpore districts, fine old mango trees, 
that form in groves (topes) the sole orna- 
ment of those parts, have been cut down. 
In Oudh, and in some parts of the North- 
western Provinces, the land revenue, it is be- 
lieved, is partially remitted on lands covered 
with groves. In the Central Provinces large 
sums are annually spent in planting trees, 
but hitherto, except in some cases, the opera- 
tions have not been very successful, as the 
climate militates very much against the estab- 
lishment of trees unless they are constant- 
ly watered, and this is a most expensive ope- 
ration. In Berar, revenue is remitted on land 
covered with plantations, but as under the 
ryutwaree system of land revenue, the trees, 
after 20 years, become, by the terms of tlie 
settlement, the property of the holder of tiie 
land, there seems no legal power of preventing 
their being cat down. In the Punjab, which 
is the most denuded of trees of any of the pro- 
vinces of Upper India, Oovernment is now 
spending nearly a lakh of rupees annually 
by direct agency on plantations. In the 
North-west Provinces also, a special officer 
has been appointed for the propagation of 
fruit trees at Kaneekbett, for distribution over 
the country. Trees are of recognized value 
in inducing rain-fall and in preserving nnns- 
ture. — Ousely’s Travels, voL i. p. 313, 3S7. 
Tennent. Elliot’s History 0 / India. Ward’s View 
Of the Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 83. Quarterly Review, 
July 1868. Fiji Islands. Fostans' Western 
India, vol. ii. p. 178. Tennent' s Chriiiiauily 
in Ceylon, p. 231-32, 335. Hardy’s Eastern 
Alonaahism, p. 434. Cameron. Milner’s 
Seven Churches. See Inscriptions. 

THEEAQ'FABOOQ, of the bazars, is sold 
in little canisters, on which is printed in Per- 
sian, the Tberiakh of Andromachi, &e. Marru- 
bium vulgate, Linn., aud Teucrium chainee- 
drys, W., are two of the ingredients. See Mi- 
thridatum. Tiriaq. 

THEE FERN. Alaophila gigantea, Wall., 
also Clyathea arborea. 

TREE GALANGA. See Camphor-wood. 
TREE ISLAND, in lat. 1° 7^' N., a bank 
of rocks west of Singapore. 

TBEE-LIKE-HIPPOCRATEA. Hippo- 
cratea arborea. 


TREE OF UFE. 

TREE-LIKE JASMINE. Jasminnm ar- 
boresoens. 

TREEYAQ, or Tiriyaq. Hihd. See Tree- 
aq faruq. 

TREFOIL, ALEXANDRIAN. Eno. 
Trifulium Alexandriiium. 

TREFOIL CINNAMON. See Cinnamon. 

TREEHAN. Hind, of Hazara. Acer cul- 
tratnm, maple, als(» A. creticuiu. 

TREL. Hind. ? Dew. 

TREMAL. Hind, Ficus Roxburghii. 

TUE.MO. Hind. Ephedra Gerardiaiia. 

TREE OF LIFE. The earliest representa- 
tions of this are the date-palm, the fig, and 
the pine or cedar. The dale palm is figured 
as a tree of life on an ancient Egyptian 
sepulchral tablet, certainly older than the 
I5th century B. C., now in the Berlin Museum. 
The cross amongst Buddhists aud Maiiicheana 
is symbolic of the tree of life. It is describ- 
ed in the scriptures as growing in a garden 
planted by the bund of Qod, aud it was con- 
nected with Adam’s abode in iunocenca and 
iiniuortaiity ; but of another tree of good aud 
evil also growing there, he was forbidden to 
eat. These grew in the garden planted for 
Adam's residence. The gardens of Alcinuua 
and Laertes, of which we read in Homeric 
8<>ug, aud not improbably that also in Babylon, 
were supposed transcripts of it, A sa- 
cred eminence in the midst of a superabun- 
dant, happy region, figures mure or less dis- 
tinctly in almost every mythology, ancient 
aud modern. It was the Mesamphalos of the 
earlier Greeks, and the Oinphalium of ths 
Cretans, duiuiiiating the Elysiun Fields, upon 
whose tops, bathed in pure, brilliant, incom- 
parable light, the gods passed their days in 
ceaseless joys, and whither the disembodied 
spirits of the brave and good winged their 
way. It was the sucred Asgard of the Scan- 
dinavians, springing from the centre of a 
fruitful land, which, watered by the four 
primeval rivers of milk, severally flowing in 
the direction of the cardinal points, 'Ths 
abode of happiness and the height of bliss.* 
It is the Haramberezaitim of the Farsi, upon 
which the golden throne of Abrimatio is set, 
and at the base of which are ranged the glo- 
rious mansions of his Azad or ministering 
spirits, and of the blessed whom they serve. 
It is the Tien- chan, the celestial mountain-land, 
the enchanted gardens of the Chinese and 
Tartar^ watered by the four perennial fountains 
of Tychin, or immortality; and the bill-en- 
compassed lia of the Singhalese and Tibe- 
tans, * the everlasting dwelling-place of the 
wise and the just.’ It is the Sumern of the 
contemplative Buddbis^ on the eommit of 
which is Tawratisa, the habitation of Sekra, 
the supreme god ; and where the four-limbed 
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O’amlMi-tree perpetually bl^ms, filling the 
surronuding atmosphere with life-sustaining 
odours, and from between the roots of which 
proceed the four sacred streams, running in 
as many contrary directions. It is tlie Slav- 
ratto, the celestial Vartha of the hiiidoo, 
the Bumniit of his golden muuiitaiu Meru, the 
city of Brahma, in the centre of Jambndwipa, 
and from the four sides of which gush forth 
the four primeiral rivers, reflecting in their 
passage the colorific glories of their source ; 
and severally flowing northward, southward, 
eastward and westward. And, to conclude 
this enumeration of concurrent legends, it is 
that garden in the east, on the summit of a 
mountain of jacinth, inaccessible to tl>e sinful 
Arab, ‘ a garden of rich soil and equable tem- 
perature, well-watered, and abuiimliiig with 
trees and flowers of rare colours and fra- 
grance.’ “ Watered by rivers, its food is 
perpetual and its shade «lso therein are 
rivers of incorruptible rnilJr, the taste where- 
of cbangeth not ; and rivers of wine pleasant 
unto those who drink, with plenty of all 
kinds of fruit, and palm trees and pnmnegra- 
natea.”—Eadie,BMif Gyclop. Sale's Koran ch. 
xiiijXlvii, Ivi. Milner s Seven Churcltes of Asia. 

TREPANG. One of the Hulothuriada;, 
an edible sea sing, called also Recite de iner, 
collected in large quantities tlirougiioiit the 
Indian Archipelago, especitilly aittoitg the 
eastern* islands. Cliina is the principal, itideed, 
almost the only market. Tliere are many 
varieties. Sttme sell at £9 Ts. 6cf. per 133^ lbs. ; 
the trepaug (Lotting) of Borneo at ^4 3*. Ad. 
per 133^ lbs.; tiie trepang (Ihiangukulit) 
of Singapore £Z 15s. 9d. per 133^ lbs.; the 
trepang (Pandatis), of Borneo, £b per 133^ 
lbs. See Holotburiadae. Tripang. 

TREPATTRA. Hind. Trifttliutn pratense. 
TRERON PHCENICOPTERUS of Up- 
per India, atid the Tr. oltlorigaster of S. 
Itidia and Ceylon, blend in Lower Bengal, for 
Tr. Malabarica. Tr. Pompudora. See Birds. 
Ornithology. 

TRESU L, or trident, a weapon of Xeptune, 
seems also titat of Siva. See Trisula. 

TRETA YU6A. Sans, from tree, three, 
and yuga, a definite period of time. The 
four yuga are numbered according to the 
quantity of religion in each ; thus the satya 
has four parts, the treta, three, the dwapnra, 
two, and the kalee, one. The Treta yuga is 
the hindu silver age. See Surya-vausa. Yuga. 

TRIKOOTA. Sans, from tree/ three and 
kata, a mountain peak. 

TRIPOOBANTAKA. Sams, from tree, 
three, para, a house, and antaka, a destroyer. 

TBIPOOBA. Sans, from tree> three, and 
poora, a town. 
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TBIPOOBA SOONDUBEE. San& Soon* 

duree, beautiful. 

TRISHIEHA. Sans, from tree, three, and 
shikha, tlie ascending flame* 

TRIVENEE. Sans, from tree, three, and 
viuee, a stream. 

TUEVANDliDM. The chief town of Tra> 
vancore. 

TREVACARRY. In the chain of mountains 
which pass by Giiigi, fossils are found. Those 
of Trevacarry, a village 21 miles from Pondi- 
cherry, are worthy of observation.---iSonnerat’« 
Voyage, p. 5, 8. 

TREVELYAN, Sir Charlbs Edward, k. 
C.B., of the Bengal Civil Service, wrote on the 
condition of the people of India, 1 vol. Svo.Cal- 
ciitta, 1839. He aerved in the Home Treasury 
Office, and in 1859 was Governor of Madras, 
from which Her .Majesty removed him in 1860, 
on the grounds of his acting with less depend* 
ance on higher authority than was deemed 
expedient. He was subsequently Financial 
Secretary of India. Bold in design, energetic 
in execution, earnest in manner, thirating for 
learning and knowledge, in conversation, he 
ever took for granted that all were equal to 
himself. — Thurlow, p. 34. 

TREWIA NUDIFLORA. Link. 

Tctragabtris osaea, Uarrtn. \ KaushL Malkil. 

This tree grows on the coasts of India ; its 
root is used in medicine. 

TRIAD. The triads of the gentile world 
are frequently resolved into corruptions of the 
doctrine of the trinity, revealed to the patri- 
archs, and preserved by tradition among the 
descendants in the scenes of their wide-spread 
dispersion. We repeatedly meet with a 
pagan trinity. The famous Siberian medal, 
now placed in tlie imperial cabinet of Peters- 
burg, represents on one side a deity with three 
beads and six anus ; he sits cross-legged upon 
what Dr. Parsons calls a low sopha, or rather 
the symbolical lotus ; and on the reverse there 
is the following inscription, translated by 
Colonel Grant : — 

“ The sacred image of God in three images : 

By thcKo collect the holy will of God- 
Love him.” 

This medal has been supposed to have been 
brought from the empire of the Dalai-Lama 
in Tibet, but it seems to be tbe ordinary 
form of Vishnu, a hindu of deify. A triple god 
is described by Kircher among tbe Japanese, 
and the celebrated triad of tbe bindoosi 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, is well known. 
At night and in the west, tbe sun is Vishnu ; 
be is Brahma in the east and in the mom* 
ing; from noon to evening, he is Siva. 
Maurice notices another triple god in India, 
compounded of Sre Man Narain, a beautHal 
woman, named Maha Laksbmi, and a serpent* 
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These persons are supposed by the hin- 
doos to be- wholly indivisible ; the one is 
three, and tiie three are one. A royal 
grant of land in Carnata, translated 
from the Sanscrit by Sir W. Junes, closes 
with the following inscription : Sri Yirn 
Pitcslia !’’ or the god with three eyes. 

Qeryon, the three-headed, is famous in 
classical antiquity. 

“ Qaalis Atlantiaco momoratur littoro quondam. 

Monstrom Qeryonos immano tricorporis irse, 

Cui tree in pugna dcxtrte vaiia arma gurebaiit 

Una ignes socvos.” 

“ Thus on the coast, from hoary Atlas named, 

Stood triple Qeryon : in his throe right liands 

Three weapons fierce he brandished, vengeful fire.” 

The triad of the Greeks, so frequently re- 
ferred to by Proclus, has been largely examin- 
ed by Cudworth. The inhabitants of north- 
ern Europe had various trinities : 

That of the prose Edda is Odin, Vile, and Ve. 
Of the Voluspa, Odin, IJseuir, and Ledur. 

The Scandinavians swore by Odin, Freyr, and 
Njord. 

The Nornir nr Destinies were three. 
Among the Druids the number three was sa- 
cred and mystical : hence, their writing-rods 
of three sides, and the fondne.ss of the ancient 
British bards for the triad, tribauau or triplet, 
Eiry myiiydd— gwaiigeus lar — 

Ooohwlban gwyut ar dal.ar — 

Yii yr iiig gorau yw’r Car. 

"Suow of the mouutain ! the bird is ravenous for 

food — 

Keen whistles the blast on the headlaiid — 

In distress the friend is most valuable.” 

The Triad of the Assyrians was Aiia, Belns, 
and^llea. — Parson'sHemains of Japlwl, chap.7. 
VonStrahlenherg't Intro, to Dfserip, of Liberia, 
Sir ir. Joiies on the QodsoJ Greece, &c. A Ant. 
Res. vol. i. p. 250. Plate in Maur. Indian 
Antiquities, vol. iv. ^>. 750. Asiat. Res. vol. 
V. p . 254. Asiat> Res. vol, iii. Sil. Ital. TleM. 
Pun. lib. xiii. v. 200. Proc. in Plat. Timm- 
um. lib. V. c. 10. Eddaloeren og dens oprin- 
delse, by Finn Mngnwen, Copenhagen, 1824, 
in Milner’s Seven Churches of Asia, p. 87-91. 

TXilAD of the Chinose. In the bosom of 
the sceptical and avaricious Chinese people, 
there has always remained a powerful and 
vivacious spark that the Tartar government 
has never been able to extirpate, and secret 
traid societies have been formed all over the 
empire, the members of which have seen 
with impatience the Mautchu domination and 
cherii|hed the idea of overthrowing it to 
obtain a national government.— Zfvc Chinese 
Empire, vol. i- p- 1384. 

TEIANGLE. This, in hindu mythology, 
when the apex points downwards, is symbo- 
lical of Vishiiii, considered as the principle 
of hnmidity; to descend being the property of 
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water, and it naturally asanmes that figure : 
when with the apex upwards, it is a symbol 
of Siva, as fire, it being the unvaried form 
of the igneous element. — Moor' 9 Pantheon 
page 23. 

TRIANGULAR SPURGE. Euphorbia 
antiq norum, Linn. 

TUIANGULI. Hind. Pbaseolus trilobns. 
TRIANTHEMACRYSTALLINUM.Vah. 

Tr. triquetra, Rotiler. I Papullaria orystallina, 

I Forsk. 

Aletlii, Hind. 

A plant of Arabia and India. 

TRIANTHEMA DECANDRUM. Linn. 
Zaleya docandra, Burtn. 

Gado bunya Bkno. Vallai Sbaiunno, Tam. 

Biiikhupra, Duk. Galijoru. Tkl. 

TrailiiigTrianthcma Enq. Tellagolijera. ,, 

Swit punaruuvi, Sans. 

A weed common in peninsular Indio, its 
roots, size of a small finger, light brown out- 
side, wiiite within, are aperient. Four 

pagodas’ weight of bark of the root made 
into a decoction with 1 lb. water and boiled 
down to I a lb. will open the bowels. — Ainslie. 
O Sh. p. 353. 

TRIANTHEMA INTERMEDIA. Stocks. 
Wttho, Hind. 

TRIANTHEMA MONOGYNA, Eoxb. 
syu . of Tr. obcordatum, Roxb, 

TRIANTHEMA OBCORDATUM. Eoxb. 

Tr. uionogyna, AW/. I Tr. peutandra, JDO. van 

I obcordatum. 

Sabuui Bbno. Sharvulay kiroy Tam. 

Niusurjungi I)uK. Shatunne „ 

Warms Uini>. Ambati maddu Tan. 

Itsits ,, Red variety, Yorra 

Puiiarnavi, Sans. galijoru. „ 

A troublesome weed, springs up everywhere; 
the young leaves used as spinach, when some- 
what old mixed with others and used as greens. 
The root is found in bazars ; colour pale, 
niucb wrinkled, bitterish, and rather nau- 
seous to the taste, is considered cathartic, and 
given in powder to the extent of two tea- 
spoonsful twice daily with a little ginger. The 
fresh rout also is given as a cathartic mixed 
with ginger. — Jafrey, O'Shaughnessy, page 
353 

TRIANTHEMA PENTANDRA, var. ob- 
cordatuin, DC. syn. of Triantheina obcor- 
datum, Roxb. 

TRIAS OBLONGA. Many of the mango 
trees have this species of Trias growing on 
them. It is the smallest plant of the orchid 
tribe in the Tenasserim Provinces.— i/usoi), 
TRIBRI. Hind. Cncumis sativus. 
TRIBULUS, of Pliny, is the Traps natans 
or European water chesnnt. Two species 
of Trapa vegetate at Lahore and Cashmere, 
and afford a considerable revenue, principally 
to the Cashmereau government. The wator- 
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irate are boiled, and eo sold in bazars. A 
poultice of Trapa natane is recontniended to 
resolve indolent tumors, probably Trapa bis- 
pinosa would serve the same end8.--TAtr/y- 
fivt Years in the East, hy Dr. Honig. p. 359. 

TRIBULUS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the Nat. Ord. Zygophyllaceae, of which Tr. 
alatuH, Tr. lanuginosus, Tr. cistoides, L., and 
Tr. terrestris occur in India. One or other 
species is common in the plains, some occur to 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in the Himalaya, and 
one is found to 10,500 feet in Tibet. — Dr. J. 
L. Stewart. 


TRIBULUS CISTOIDES. Linn. A plant 
of the W. Indies grown in the gardens of 
India ; it has some aperient properties. — lioxb. 
Voigt. 184. 

TRIBULUS LANUGINOSUS. Linn. 
Jtoxb. ; W. it! A. ; W. Ic. Woolly caltrops. 


Khussuk'US'Saghir, An. I Kokullak, Pakj. 

Qokur, Beno. 1 8udu mostra, Sansu. 

Gokliru, Ddk, Sembu niriiichi, SiNUU. 

Woolly Caltrops. Eno. Norinji, Tam. 

Ookuru, Gokm, Hind. Palleru, Tel. 

Neringil, Maleal. Cbiri pollorn, „ 

Bakhra, Panjau. Yerra palloru, „ 

Bhukri, „ 

The woolly caltrops grows throughout In> 
dia. It has large bright yellow sweet scented 
flowers, and it fruits all the year round. The 
generic name is from the Greek rpt^SoAos, 
three spiked or three pointed. This is often 
confounded with the Pedalium niurex. It is 


universal over the ground in llnjwarnu The 
seeds and capsules are highly tnucilaginuus. 
It is a common annual witli yellow flowers 
and angular thorny fruit. Leaflets are eaten 
mixed along with others in time of scarcity. 
It is used in Cochin China as an astringent, 
in the south of Europe as an aperient and 
diuretic. — Jaffrey. Eng. Gyc. Ainsli^s Mat. 
Med. p. 252. Riddell. Gen. Med Top. p. 193. 


TRIBUTARY MAHALS. See India. 


TRIBUTE is paid by many eastern na- 
tions. About fifty thousand Mods or Peguans 
pay tribute to Siam, and between latitudes 3° 
and 7° N. the Malays in the principalities of 
Fatauii Calantan, and Tringanu on the east, 
and on the west those of Quedah and Perak, 
are subject through the governor of Ligor 
to the Siamese sovereignty ] but that sover- 
eignty is by no means undisputed by the 
inha bitants in the less accessible parts. — Bow- 
ring's Siam, vol. i. p. 83. 

TRICHECHUS DUQONG. Ebxleben. 
syn. of Halicore Indices, F. Cuv. Tr. dugong, 
Om., syn. of Halicore dugong. See Dugong. 

TBICHENDOOB. See Hindu. 

TRICHILIA EMETICA, 

Ehotda, Aa. | Djotts.el-Eai (fruit.) An. 
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Common on the mountains of Yemen and 
in Senegal The fruit is used by the AralM 
in powder mixed with oil against the itch.— 
O'Shaughnessy, page 245. 

TRICHILIA SPINOSA. Willd. 

Thorny Trichilia. I Atalantia monophylla. 

Limouia monophylla. | Turrtea virens, DG, 

Kaat Eonrundoo, Tau. 

From the berry of this thorny plant is pre- 
pared a warm oil, which the native practi- 
tioners consider as a valuable application in 
chronic rheumatism and paralytic affections. 
— Avne. McU. Med. page Ti,Roth. Voigt, 138. 

TKICHINOPOLY, in L 10° 49*8' N., and 
L. 78^ 4U‘9' E., in the Carnatic, a large 
military station. The land tripled in value 
in the twenty years ending 1870. The Dak 
bungalow is 297 feet above the sea. It is a large 
town on the Cavery river, which gives its 
name to a revenue district of the Madras Pre- 
sidency. The country is flat and well irrigat- 
ed by channels from the Cavery, which divides 
at Trichinopoly, and forms the island of 
,Sri-rnngam. The northern branch called the 
Coleroon flows to the ocean, but the southeru 
is crossed by an anicut. The district con- 
tains 709,196 inhabitants and the town 
about 60,000. See Jalicut, Kollari. 

TRICHIURUS LBPTURUS. Linn. The 
silvery hair-tail is one of the largest of the 
flattened small scaled fishes, It occurs at 
Shantung in the gulf of Pecheli in China, in N. 
China, and Corea, and is largely salted, dried 
and eaten. It is captured near the surface. 

TRICHOCOMA PARADOXUM. See 

Fungi. 

TKICHODESMA. The species of this 
genus are deemed diuretic, and are supposed 
cures fur snake bites. — O' Shaughnessy, p. 467. 

TBICHODESMA INDICUM. B. Bu. 

Borago ludioa, Linn. 

Batmomdi, ratirturkb, I (Inva gutti, Tel. 

Kashmik, I Nilakai, Panjab. 

It is used fur purifying the blood, also as a 
diuretic and a cure fur snake bites.— /'oweff 
Handbook v. \. p. 366. 

TRICHODESMA ZEYLANICA. R. Bn. 
syn. of Borago Zeylanica, Linn. Roxb. 

TRICHODESMIUM EHRENBERGII, 
and T. HiudsU occur in India. Daring 
the year 1823, Ebrenberg spent several 
months on the borders of the Bed Sea, 
at Tor, very near Mount Sinai, and there 
witnessed the surprising phenomenon of the 
blood-red coloration of the entire bay, which 
forms the part of that town. The open sea, 
outside the coral reefi was of the ordinary 
colour, but the short waves of the calm aea 
bore to the shore, daring the heat of the day, 
a muoilaginonz matter of a blood-red colour, 
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deponting it on the sandy beach, so that in 
the space of little more than half an honr, 
the entire bay was margined by a red border 
many feet in width. The coloration was owing 
to minute almost invisible flocci, some green- 
ish in colour, others of an intense green, but 
mostly of a deep red : the water in which 
they floated was, however, perfectly colour- 
less. This very interesting phenomenon, 
explaining so satisfactorily the etymology of 
the name this sea has received, (an etymology 
which has hitherto remained in complete 
obscurity), during several days was investigat- 
ed at leisure with every possible care. The 
colouring matter was examined with the 
microscope. The flocci were found to be 
composed of little bundles of oscillatoria- 
filaments ; they were in shape fusiform or 
elongated, were irregular, rarely mure than a 
line long, and were invested with a kind of 
mucilaginous sheath. The flocci themselves 
did not exactly resemble one another, nor did 
tliey contain filaments. Whilst the sun 
was above the horizon, the flocci remained 
on the surface of the water in the glasses he 
had brought up ; during the night they sauk 
to the bottom, or when ho shook the glass, 
though remounting to the surface some little 
time afterwards. Two minute species of 
Trichodestnium collected in the Atlantic im- 
parted a cloudiness to the water over a very 
large area, but were not coloured. They 
were so diffused that it was difficult to collect 
the excessively minute flocci, far smaller than 
those at Colombo, and colouring the sea there. 
—Ehrenherg on tlte coloration of the Red 
Sea in PoggendorJ’s Annals. Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History. Ceylon Observer. 

TRICHOGLOSSUS ENTELES, and T. 
iris, the pretty little lorikeets uf Timor. 

TRICHOGLOSSUS ORNATUS, of Cele- 
bes, a beautiful brush tongued paroquet. 

TBICHONOTID^, a family of fishes in- 
cluding the genera Trichunotus, 1 Hemero- 
ooetes. 

TRICHOON KAEKA. Roth. syn. of 
Amphidonax karka, Lindl. Arundo karka, 
Royle. 

TRICHOPODUSTRICHOPTERUS. Pal- 
las. Like the rest of the family, this 
species is capable of sustaining life out of 
water, particularly if kept in wetted fresh 
leaves, or occasionally sprinkled with water. 
At Penang it is numerous in streamlets and 
ponds, where it is eaten by the poorest class- 
es. The exquisite beauty of the metallic iri- 
descent colours make these fishes acquisi- 
tions in garden tanks. Like Ospbromenus 
olfax they are veiy pugnacious among them. 
Mlves. A species of Trichopodus was dis- 
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toveni. by Dr. Campbell in Che rivers ^ the 
Sikkim paasea in tiie northern frontier of 
Bengal. 

TRICHOSANTHES, a genua of plants be- 
longing to the Cucurbitacem, and of which six 
East Indian species, anguins, braoteata, cor- 
data, oucumerina, dioeca, and heteroolita are 
known ; some are used as vegetables, but 
others contain a purgative principle. T. amars, 
of St. Domingo, has bitter and astringent 
seeds, sometimes emetic. — O'Sh. p. 209. 


TRICHOSANTHES ANGUINA. Linw. 


Chichingai Bi£NQ. Hind. 
Jijiiiza, „ 

Jinga, „ 

Pai -len-m woo, Buem . 

Chiclionda. Duk. 

Common Snake 


Gourd, 
Chichudai 
Pur war, 
Petala ular, 
Petalii-ular, 


Eno. 

Hind. 

99 

Malax. 


Galar tori Pakjab 

Pandol, „ 

Pottola, Sans. 

Kadotri, Sind. 

Kebhri, ,, 

Podi-urilanga SiNoa. 
Pndalungai, Tah. 

Lingapotla TxL. 

Pottlakaya, „ 

Poallcaya, „ 

Polla kaya, „ 


Thesiiake gourd isgenerally cultivated for ite 
long snakc-like fruit used in curries, and often 
cut into lengths and filled with a preparation 
of minced meat. This is sown in the rains, and 
grown generally over a high pandall, in order 
that the fruit may have space to hang down ; 
a small stone or weight is tied to the end 
to increase its length, which varies from a 


foot and a half to three feet or more. Raw, 
it resembles a cucumber in flavour, but is 
better dressed in a stew or curry. This curi- 
ous contorted gourd is peculiar to India, and is 
in very general demand for vegetable curries. 
The plant is of e.asy culture aud is to be seen 
on trellises around the doors of the native 


cabins ; the fruit grows beautifully strip- 
ed, small, and tapering, so that hanging down 
from the trellis, they look like striped snakes 
suspended from the foliage of trees. — Rid- 
dell, Jeffrey, Mason. Voigt. 57. Roxdt. 3. 701. 


TRICHOSANTHES 

Tr. paltnata, Roai). 

Tr. kaki konda, „ 

Tr. lacininsa, Wight. 

Buro makal, Bsno. 

Bracteated Snake- 
Gourd, Eno. 


BRACTEATA. Lah. 

Tr. angniua, FTaHL 

Modeoca braeteata Lam. 

Anko-rutd, Tak. 

Abuva, Avra giida,Tx&.. 
Eaki donda ; Abuba „ 
This grows in both the peninsulas of India, 
in Bengal, the Dehra Dboon, and the Khassya 
mountains. It is a large climbing plant, with 
a globular fruit, whieh is regarded by the 
natives as poisonous, but the stem is much 
esteemed in diseases of cattle and in inflamma- 
tions of the lungs. — Dr. Gibson. Roab. Voigt. 


TRICHOSANTHES CORDATA. Roxb. 
Tricboeanthes palmate, I Bhooim-Koemra, Brnra. 
£oab. I 

This plant grows on the banks o( the M^- 
na river, where the inhabitants use the root 
as a substitute for Caluraba root, and it haa 
been sent to England as the true Calamba of 
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Mozambique. It has large white flowen. Its 
Bengali name is identical with that of the 
sweet potato. Batatas pauicuiata. The root 
is tuberous, perennial, growing to the size of 
a man’s head. — -lioxh. iii, 707. Voigt. 58. 
O'SlMughnessy, p. 550. 

TRICHOSANTHES CUCUMERINA. 
Linn. ; Roxb. ; W. & A. 

T. cordata, Wdll, | T. palmata, Raxb. 


Ban potel, Beno. 

Bun>putol, „ 

J ungli ohuohinga, , , 
Tha-b’hot>kha, Buum. 
Bitter gourd, Eng. 

Jangli chuchinga, Hind. 
This plant grows 


Podavalatn, 

Pepudel, Pudel, Tam. 

Chfliid potla,Patola, Tel. 
Adavi „ „ 

Ohedu „ ,, 

Cheti, „ 

in the valleys of the 


Himalayas, in hedges in Bengal, iu the two 
peninsulas of India, and in Tenasserini. Its 
unripe fruit is very bitter, but is eaten by 
the natives in their cnrries, and is reckoned 
anthelmintic. — Roxb. iii. 702. Voigt. 57. Ma- 
son. O' Shaughnfissg 350. See Cucurbitaceae. 
Gourds. 


TRICHOSANTHES DTOECA. Roxa 

Bnn-piitol. Beno. | Kotniun potla. Tel. 

PulwuL Hind. | 

This occni'S wild in Bengal, but is cultivat- 
ed there fur its unripe fruit and tender tops, 
which are eaten in curries and reckoned 
very wholesome. An alcoholic extract of 
the unripe fruit is described as a powerful 
aud safe cathartic in 3 to 5 grain doses, re- 
peated every third hour till tlie desired effect 
isproduced. — O'S/t. p. 350. Gen. Med. Top. p. 
209. Roxb. iii. 701. Voigt. 68. 

TRICHOSANTHES INCISA. Rotxl. 
Birine ke-jur, Dux. I Chiuna Avagooda 
Sirroo Gorruttivayr, Tau. | vnyroo, Tel. 

This has a light coloured and very bitter 
tasted root. Pounded small and mixed with 
margosa oil, it is applied to offensive sores 
inside the ears, and is also poured up the 
nostrils in cases of ozgena. The taste of the 
rind is singularly bitter, but in three 
grain doses, thrice daily, it produced no 
sensible effect.— Ain*. ,l/a<. Med.pp. 77, 114. 
C/Sluinghnessg, pp. 349. 

TRICHOSANTHES KAKI KONDA. 
Roxb. syn. of Trichosanthes palmata, Roxb. 

TRICHOSANTH ES L A C I N 1 0 S A . 


Wight, syn. of Trichosanthes palmata, Roxb. I 
TRICHOSANTHES VILLOSA of Java, 
fruit acts like colocynth. — O’Sh. p. 350. 

TRICOOR, a prefix of the toolam, an 
Indian weight — Simmonds' Diet. 

TRIDACNA, a genus of molluscs, the 
shells of which are the largest known amongst 
acalephuus molluscs. They are all of tropi- 
cal seas. There are six recent, and one fossil 
species. T. gigas is sometimes 4^ feet long, 
weighing 500 pounds. T- safrana is of a 
beautiful bine round the edges : a third 
species is T. squamosa — Fignier. Woodward. 
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TRIDACNA GIGAS, the pgantie dam 
shell, was formerly of such valne that the Re- 
public of Venico presented one to Francis I, 
who gave it to the church of St. Snipice in 
Paris, and it is still used there as a basin for 
holy water. Its shell is transversely oval, 
with great imbricato-squamons ribs, the scales 
short, arched, and lying near together ; 
the interstices of the ribs are not striated. 
The size and weight of this immense bivalve, 
the largest and heaviest known, combined 
with the beautiful marble-like appearance 
and whiteness of the inside of the valves, 
have always caused it to be sought fur as 
ail ornament for grotto-work or for garden- 
fountains ; and, indeed, the valve of a large 
individual forms a very' picturesque basin 
for catcliiug the clear falling water and traiis- 
niitting it tlinuigh the deep interstices of its 
indented edge to t!»e reservoir below. This 
species can hardly have been the Tridacna of 
Pliny (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ xxxii. 6) but his 
Pedalia or oysters a foot long, from the 
Indian Sea, may have been 'rridaense of 
modern authors. At Carteret Harbour, New 
Ireland, the natives brought many very large 
individuals, whose flesh they ate raw. 'The 
species occur at Tongataboo, at the Moluccas, 
at Timor, and at Wagyou. It appeared always 
to iiiliaiiit rather shallow water. — Rng. Cyc. 

THIDACNES t See Chaniacea. Cha- 

midie. 

TRIDACNIDAS, a family of Conchiferous 
molliisca comprising the genera Tridacna and 
Hippo jius. 

TRIDANDI, a saiva mendicant, who car- 
ries in his hand three wands, to illustrate 
his coniinaud over liis thoughts, words, and 
acts. — Wils. See Sanyasi. 

TRIFOGLIO. It. Trifolinm, Lat. Clover. 

TRIFOLIUM, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Fabaccee. Several Eu- 
ropean and one Egyptian species are known. 
Tr. a]e.Naiidriinim, frugiferum, arvense, glo- 
meratum, incurnatnra, lappaceuin, maritinum, 
medium, micbclianniu, prateiise, repens, resu- 
piiiutuin, spumusiira, suffocatiim, subtemi- 
nenm, stcliatuiii, and strictum. They are 
the trefoils or clovers, so largely used in 
Europe us fodder for cattle and Dr. Irvine 
mentions Tr. Indicum or Indian trefoil called 
in Hindi Bun-mether, Jhoonjoorie or Goo- 
labe, as very common in Ajmeer, Marwar and 
Jaipoof. Camels are fond of it ; other cattle 
do not eat it. One of the European species, 
Tr. repens, the white or Dutch clover, is said 
to be the shamrock worn by the Irish as a 
badge. Leaves with three divisions have, from 
remote times, been regarded with superstiti- 
ous reverence. — Voigt, p. 210. Eng. Cye. Genl. 
Medt Top. p. 205. 
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TBIQLID^, the gurnard family of fishes, 
of the order Acanthopterjgii. The genus 
Trigla uritb bright, colours occurs in British 
seas. The family is arranged into four 
groups. One genus Dactylopterus, of which 
^ere are four species, has two species, D. 
▼olitans of the Mediterranean and D. orien- 
talis of the East Indies. The flying gurnards 
raise themselves into the air by means of 
their pectoral fins, and swing themselves for- 
ward for a hundred feet. 

TRIGO. Port. Sp. Wheat. 

TRIGO DE INDIAS. Sp. Wheat. 

TRIQONELLA. A genus of plants of the 
natural order Fabacese or Bean tribe ; there are 
about thiity species, and Tr. cccrulia, cnniicu- 
lata, foenum-grsecum, and ornitbopodioides 
occur in India. 

TEiGONELLA CORNICULATA. Link. 

T. elatior, Sm. 

A native of France, but cultivated in India. 
It has small yellow flowers and fruits in the 
cold season. 

TRIGONELLA FCENUM-GILECUM. L. 


Halbeh, 


Ar. 

1 Sheiiilit, 

Pans. 

Shimlof, 



Metha and Miitbe, Sans. 

Mithi-ahak, 


Deng. 

1 Uluwa, 

Vendi koray, 

Singh. 

Mithika^ 


» 

Tam. 

Mentia, 


Can. 

VeniHum, 

»> 

Metbi, 

Duk. 

Hind. 

Mcnti kurai 

Tel, 

Peniigreek, 


Eng. 

Mcntuluy 

U 


Tbe Heeds, 


Halbeb. 


Arab 

Moobteeb, 

Hind. 

Fenugreek 8ee<!, 

Kno. 

Vendeum, 

Tam. 

Methi, 

Qvz . Duk. 

MeutooloOf 

Tst. 


The leaves. 


Mehtie ki baji, Dux. I Veodium keeray, Tah. 
Fenugreek greens, £no. | 

This plant is a native of the south of 
Europe, but is cultivated in Asia Minor and 
in India. Mucilage, starch, fixed oil, and 
colouring matter, constitute the greater part 
of its seed,which are used by the native prac- 
titioners in dysenteric afi'ections, cough and 
special diseases, and the Arabs employ it in 
poultices aud fomentations. It is cultivated 
for a pot herb, considered very wholesome. 
It imparts a very strong odour and taste to 
curries, and the seeds are said to be slightly 
tonic. They are also used as cofiFee after 
roasting, and to form a yellow dye ; and are 
said to be emmenagogue. — Powell, Uandbook 
p. 339. Ainslk’s Mai. Med. p. 2G9 and 257. 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 291. 

TRIGONELLA TETRAPETALA. Roxn. 
syn. of Cyamopsis psoraloides. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY of In- 
dia began at Cape Comorin in 1800. Its 
originator was Colonel Lambton, who has 
been succeeded by Sir George Everest, Sir 
Henry Waugh, Colonel J. T. Walker, aud 
Colonel Tbuillier, and about three-fourths of 
the whole of British India has been surveyed. 
It is calculated that by the year 1886, the 
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whole of the vast area of India, 1,656,836 
square miles, will have have been surveyed by 
the Grand Trigonometrical Survey, and by the 
Topographical and Revenue Surveys, though 
portions mny require resnrveying. In the 
triangulations of India, obains of triangles 
have been carried along the principal meri- 
dians, and the course of the eastern and 
western frontier, and these were connected to- 
gether by other chains, the northernmost of 
which followed the Himalayan frontier line, ' 
while others were carried along certain paral- 
lels of latitude at convenient intervals. Colo- 
nel Everest’s meridional arc is the axis of the 
system. Base lines are measured at the ex- 
tremities of the longitudinal chains and at the 
points where the chains cross Colonel Everest’s 
arc. The great quadrilateral figure which con- 
nects Debra DLocn with Eurracbi comprises 
four base lines and about 2500 angles, apper- 
taining to 8 chains of triangles. — Ann. Ind. 
Admin. 

TRIEALA, of the Cis-Sutlej, is wheat 
and barley sown together. It is called ** guji” 
in the Punjab. 

TRJKALA MALLE. Trl. Malva rotundi- 
folia, Linn. 

TRAKANTA-JATI. Bekg. Monetia tetra- 
canthn. 

I’RIKH GANDERE. Hind. Rhododen- 
dron nrboreum. 

TRLKUTA-DEVI, three peaked or tri- 
dent goddess, a triple peaked mountain in 
the outer Himalaya, south of Chaneiii, held 
sacred by the liindus. 

TRI-LINGAM, said to be the origin of 
the name Telinga. It means three lingams. 

TRILLISTNIK. Rus. Clover seed. 

TRILOTI’IUS HOKSFIELDII. Blepote 
of Tiiiiur, one of the Cheiroptera. 

TRIMaL. Hind. Fruit of Ficus macro- 
pbylla, also of F. Roxburgbii. 

TEIMBAK, in lat 19° 54’ N. and 73® 33' 

E, in the Dekhan, W. of Nsssik. Hill fort S. 
of the town is 4,255 ft. above the sea. The 
Hill Fort at Hursh, 3 miles W, of Trimbuk, 
is 5,659 ft. Otur, near Trimbuk, is 4,096 feet. 

TRIMBAL. Hind, of Kangra, Ficus Rox- 
burgliii, also F. macrophylla and F. venosa. 

TRIMPALI. Hind. Manisurus granu- 
lans, Linn. 

TRIMULGHERRY, a small hamlet eight 
miles R. of Hyderabad in the Dekban, near 
which a cantonment for European spldiers 
has been located. 

TRIMURTI, or three persons, the term em- 
ployed to designate the triad of gods of the 
hiudu mythology, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
whose attributes are those of the Creator, the 
Preserver, and the Destroyer. The consorts of 
Brahma are Soraswati, Sakti or Maya ; of 
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VUlinti, Lakshmi, Padma or Sri ; and those of 
Siva are Parvati, Bhawani or Darga. The 
attendant vahan or vehicle of Bramha, is a 
baiiaaa or goose : that of Vishnu is a garuda 
or bird, and nandi or the bull pertains to Siva. 
Mem is the station of Brahma, the sun that 
of Vishnu, and Jupiter that of Siva, The 
eymbols of the three deities are respectively 
Time, Water and Fire. Their common titles 
A. U. M. are, for Brahma, Parameswara ; 
for Viehnu, Narayaiia ; and Mahadova for Siva. 
Brahma is not now worshipped. Vishnu under 
the figure of the sun, by the Saligram and 
the nine Avatars, while the Lingain and his 
million epithets are the usuhI figures indicat- 
ing Siva. Brahma of the hindu theology is 
supposed to be the analogue of the Saturn of 
the West, while Jupiter represents Vishnu and 
Siva. The tri-niurti or three persons, or three 
forms, is known in the soutliern peninsula as 
mu-mnrte (mur, Tam. three.) In the philoso- 
phy of hinduisra, not only Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, but god and the world are one, bnt the 
Trimurti are far from being one, fur the legends 
relate their fights and quarrels. Many saiva 
hindoos believe in the three as triune, but 
vaishnava bindas are rarely in accord in this, 
and the bulk of the hindu religionists regard 
Siva or Ishwara, Vishnu and Brahma or his 
essence, Parabrahma, as distinct deities. 

Of this triad, the present liindooa scarcely 
recognize Brahma, who has at present 
not a single temple throughout all India. 
The worship of Vishnu seems to have 
come from Tartary, and that of Siva from the 
basin of the lower Indus through Rajputaiiah, 
and to have displaced the nature worship of 
the Vedas. In the present state of hinduism, 
however, every hindu has a separate belief, 
and Siva, Vislinn, hero-worship, the worship 
of incarnated beings, devil worship, the wor- 
ship of the liiigam, are the prevailing forms. 
Indra, once regarded as the king of heaven, is 
almost unheard of and unknown. Amongst 
the earliest di88ent>*i's from Indra were the 
Tadii race under Krishna’s influence. The 
reasons leading him to this are not known, 
but theMabaBkarata make him say to Nare- 
da, his father, Why worship Indra sis the Su- 
preme god? 0 father, we are Vuisyas and our 
cattle live upon the pastures, let us there- 
fore cease to worship Iiidra, and pay our de- 
votions to the mountain Govarddhana. Up to 
that time it was to the heaven of Indra that 
the good who died proceeded. 

The two gods, Indra and Agni, rain and 
fire, were the chief deities worshipped by the 
Vedic Aryans : Indra, the sovereign of the gods, 
was the most powerful of the Vedic deities. 
He is the god of the firmament, the hurler 
of the thunderbolt, who smote the rain cloud, 
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and brought down waters, who delighted in 
the Soma juice, in eating, in drinking wine, 
and in war. Indra is now never invoked, 
but has been succeeded by Vishnu and Siva. 

Agni, another Vedic deity, is the personifi- 
cation of fire, and was worshipped as 
the destroyer of forests, as usefnl in the 
sacrifice and in the household. “ When gene- 
rated from the rubbing of sticks, the ra- 
diant Agni bursts forth from the wood like a 
fleet courser.” “ When excited by the wind, he 
rushes amongst the trees like a bull, and con- 
sumes the forest as a rajah destroys his ene- 
mies.” “Such as thou art, Agni, men preserve 
thee constantly kindled in their dwellings 
and offer upon thee abuudaut food.” — ( Big. 
Veda i. 73. J 

Vanina wiia the Vedic god of the waters, 
and god of the ocean, but the name was some- 
times applied to the sun and sometimes used 
as a personification of day. As with other 
gods when addressed he was regarded as su- 
preme, and capable of forgiving sin : — 

“ Let Die not yet, 0 Vanina, enter the honse of 
clay ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

if I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the 
wind ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy 1 
• • * * 

Thirst camo upon the worshipper, though be 
stood in the midst of waters, have mercy, almighty, 
have mercy !” 

Surya, or the sun, called also Savitra, Mitra, 
Aryaman and other names, was a Vedic god, 
who continues to be worshipped down to the 
present day, by brahmins and zoroastrians. 
The solar race of Kshetrya who appear in the 
llainayana, derive their origin from the sun ; 
but in the higher spirit, the sun is regarded 
as divine, as pervading all things, as the soul 
of the world and supporter of the universe. 
In a verse of the Rig Veda (iii, 62 and 10) this 
idea is supposed to be indicated. It is” O’m! 
Bhurbhuviissuvaha, O’m ! Tatsa vitbru varen- 
nyam, B’hargo, devaseya dhimahi dhiyo 
yonaha pracbo dayath Earth, air, heaven, 
O’m let us meditate on the supreme splen- 
dour of the divine sun, may he illuminate 
our minds. And at the present day the most 
enlightened bralimans regard this verse as on 
invucntion to the several deities who are 
implored by the worshipper to aid bis intel- 
lect in the apprehensiuu and adoration of 
God. 

In connection with the sun are the twelve 
Aditya, sons of Aditi, the universe. In the 
later Vedic age, they were identified with the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, or the sun in its 
twelve successive signs. Soma, also Ohandra, 
the moon, is chiefly celebrated in the Vedas 
in connection with the Snma plant, but in the 
Maha Bharata is the mythical progenitor of 
the great lunar race of Bharata. The Aswini, 
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ftpi^ntly a personification of light and 
inoistare, as sons of the sun, also as the sun’s 
rays, and noticed as the physicians of the 
gods. They are described as young and hand- 
some and riding on horses. Vayu or the air, 
and the Maruts or winds, are personified and 
invoked. The Maruts are depicted as roaring 
amongst the forests, compared to youthful 
warriors bearing lances on their shoulders, de- 
lighting in the Soma juice like Indra, and, 
like him, the bestowers of benefits on their 
worshippers. Ushas or the dawn, the early 
morning, the first pale flush of light : Ushas is 
compared to a mother awakening her children ; 
to a lovely maiden awakening a sleeping 
world, to a young married maiden, “like a 
youthful bride before her husband, thou un- 
oovereth thy bosom with a smile.” As a god • 
dess, she is styled the ( Itig. Veda i. 1 23, v.2) 
mighty, the giver of light ; from on high she 
beholds all things •, ever youthful, ever reviv- 
ing, she comes first to the invocation.” 

Indra, according to Bunsen (iii. 587, 8, iv. 
459), is the prototype of Zeus, and was a per- 
sonification of ether. Soma was offered to him 
in sacrifice. — liig-Veda, Buimn'a Hnifpt. 

TBINAYINDHU. See liavaiia, Surya- 
vansa. 

TRINCOMALLEE. a bay, harbour, and 
town in Ceylon. The flagstaff point is in Jut. 
8® 83^' N., long. 81° 19' E. It is high and 
covered with trees, 'i'he harbour and its bays 
form a capacious inlet, 'rrincomallee was 
taken by the British in the end of 1 795, but 
Ceylon was incorporated after the peace of 
Amiens, 27th March 1802. Tlie mean tein- 
peratureof Trincumallee is 81^’’,Hud its climate 
is so dry that occasionally there is no rain for 
nine months, both anomalous conditions vvhen 
the proximity of the ocean is considered. Kan- 
dy, in the centre of the island, which is only 
1800 feet above the sen, and is situated in a 
mountain valley, has a mean temperature of 
abont 73®, and that of Newera KIlia, elevated 
7000 feet, is probably about 60 ®. — Hooker 
and Thomson. 

TRINCOMALLEE WOOD. Berrya am- 
monilla, Hoxb. 

TRINCUTTEE. See Nicobar Islands. 

TUIND. tiiNJ). Bosa macrophylla. 

TBINGANU. a fertile and well wooded 
district, containing gold and tin, between the 
Malacca straits and the gulf of Siam,coutaining 
about 50,000 souls. 'I'in is used as money. 
See India, Jakun, Kedah or Quedah, Semang, 
Tringany River. 

TBINGA A genus of birds common in 
Europe and Asia. Tringa sub-arquata, the Cur- 
kw sandpiper, of the circuit of the northern 
regions, to beyond the equator and Australia, 
is very common in India. 
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Tringa canutus, the Knot, k of the circuit 
of the northern regions : rare in India. 

Tringa platyrhyncba, the Broad>billed 
Sand-piper of Europe, Asia, Sumatra, Borneo, 
and Timor, not uncommon in India : rare 
in the U. S. of America. 

Tringa miunta, the Little Stint of Europe 
and Asia, is very common in India. 

Tringa Temmiiickii. 'I'emminck’s Stint 
of Europe, Asia, and N. Africa, common in 
India. 

'I'ringa alpina, or Tringa variabilis, the 
Dunlin of the arctic regions, circuit of north- 
ern regionti, Japan, Timor ('remmiuck) Guiana : 
is not rare in India. 

TRINGANY RIVER, on the east coast 
of the Malay peninsula, in lat. 5® 21' N., 
long. 103® 4' E., has a little trade in pepper 
ami gohl, and refreshments are procurable 
fur ships. Tlie roadstead is safe from March 
to September. See 'Pringaim. 

TRINGU-BITTAY. ^Singh. Flour of 
wheat. 

TRINI or Terni. Hind. The root of 
Calligonuin polygonoides. 

TRINITY of chrisiiiins, God the Father, 
God the Son, and God tlie Holy Ghost. See 
Triad, Trimui ti, 'I'ree of Life. 

TllINJAM. 'I'am. Cheiroptera. Bats. 

TRINGLI Bknq. Hind. Maiiisuris gra- 
nnlaris 

TKINRAGAN— ? Palmyra palm. 

TUIONYX. A genus of reptiles of the 
order Chelonia and class Testudinata ; the 
following species occur in India : — 

Tr. sinensis, Wiegm, of China, Chnsan and 
Formosa. 

„ Gangeticus, Cuv, of the Ganges and 
Penang. 

„ Javanicus, Shweiag, of the Ganges, 
Penang and Dehkan. 

„ oriiatus, Gray, of Siam and Cambogia. 

„ Bub-plaiius, dclitoeigg, of Singapore and 
Penang. 

„ Qiintheri, Gray ; also 'Tr. iEgyptiacus, 
Euphraticus, Gangeticus, burum. Gray, Ja- 
vauicus, ouelintus, subplanus. See (Tielonia. 

TRIOSTEUM HIMALAYANUM. Dis- 
covered by Dr. Wallicb’e people at Gossain- 
tban in Nepal, — O'Shaughurssy, page 377. 

'IRIOSTEUM PERFOLIA'i’DM of Unit- 
ed States is called fever root, and wild ipeca- 
cuan. The bark of the root is emetic and 
purgative, leaves diaphoretic, their eflScaoy 
impaired by age ; they should be preserved 
in closely stopped jars and changed annually, 
— Lindley, FI Hed. p. 445. 

TRIPANG, Malat. Biche de mar. Mr. 
Crawfurd, after stating that the fisheries of 
the Indian islands form the moat valuable 
branch of their commerce, and that a great 
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Tftriety of tiio fish canght are dried in the 
Ban, observes that ordinary dried fish forms 
no portion of the foreign exports of the is- 
lands, but fish-maws and shark-fins are sent 
to China from the northern coast of Australia. 
The inhabitants of Celebes, receiving advances 
from the resident Chinese, have been long in 
the habit of making annual voyages thither 
in quest of tripaiig. Gutted, dried in the 
sun, and smoked, it is considered cured, and 
fit fur its only market, that of China, to which 
many hundred tons are yearly sent for tite 
consumption of the curious epicures of that 
country. The fisheries of tiie tripang for 
China resemble that of the anchovy to the 
people of Europe. Some of them are of excel- 
lent fiavour. Fish constitutes the chief animal 
aliment of all the inhabitants, and every- 
where of those of the sea-coast who are by 
profession fishermen. Among the best fisher- 
ies are those of the eastern coast of the 
Malay peninsula, those of the entire Straits 
of Malacca, of the northern coast of Java, 
and of all the coasts of Borneo and Celebes, 
with those of the Philippine Islands. The 
taking of the mother-of-pearl oyster, the 
pearl-oyster in a few places, of the holotburion 
or tripang, and of the sliell tortoise, form 
valuable branches of the Malayan fisheries. — 
Crawjurd’s Dictionorj/, page 138. See Holo- 
thuriadae. Trepang. Fislieriea. 

TllIPASSUR,inL. 13^8'N.,aud L. 79* 53' 
E., a town in the Carnatic twenty-five miles 
west of Madras. The level of the plain is 183 
feet above the sea. 

TBl PATTRA. Hind. Marsilea quadri- 
folia. 

TRIPE DE ROCHE. Gyrophora. 
TRIPHASIA TRIFOLIATA. DO. 

Tr, aurantiola. Lour. L. diaoautba, DC. 
Limonia trifoliata, Linn. 

China orange, Eng. Lime berry of Ma- 
Three leaved Tri- iiiila, Eno. 

phasia, „ China uaringi, Beno 

A very handsome shrub, with middle sized, 
white, fragrant flc^wers, and a bright red plea- 
sant fruit, said to make good preserves. It 
belongs to the Citracem. Tr. innuopbylla, DC. 
occurs in Timor, and a species occurs in China 
and Cochin-China. The three-leaved tripba- 
sia bears a small berry, like an orange in 
miniature, often found in Chinese preserves. 
— Maton, Voigt. 

TRIFATAEA. The sacred canon of the 
buddbists now extant, is called the Tri- pataka, 
i. e., the three baskets : the first basket con- 
tains all that has reference to Vinaya or mora- 
lity, or discipline ; the second contains the 
Sutra or discourses of Budd’ha ; the third 
includes all works treating of dogmatic philo- 


each contain five separate works. The second 
is generally known by the name of Dhurma or 
law ; and it has become usual to apply to the 
third basket, which contains seven separate 
works, the term Abhidharma, or bye-law. 
The Sntra are ascribed to Sakya Muni. 
They consist of ethical and philosophical 
dialogues by Sakya, and they make mention 
of the gods Narayau, Jonardhan, Shib, 
Brahma, Petomah, Bonin (Vorun), and Song- 
kar, other names for Shib, Euhir, Sokr or 
Vasob, and Vissoo Eormo, 

Mahinda, sonof Asoka, is supposed to have 
brought the Attba-katta, ancient commenta- 
ries in Pali, to Ceylon, and to have translated 
them into Singhalese, which Buddbaghosha, 
about A, |>. 430, re-translated into Pali. Ac- 
cording to another account, the doctrines 
were first reduced to writing by the Ceylon 
priests during the reign of king Vartagamani, 
88-76 B. C., and by a synod assembled 
10-40 A. D. by the Turushka king 
Kamshka. For the former the language 
used WHS the vernacular, from which in the 
5th century it was translated into Pali. For 
the latter, Sanscrit. Hardy, in his Eastern 
Monochism, has discussed the views held of 
Buddha in Ceylon ; the changes made must 
have been very early, fur eighteen heresies are 
deplored in the Mahawanso within two ceiitn- 
ries from Sakya Sinha’s death. In Ceylon, this 
faith has not been subjected to much perse- 
cution. In the 16th century, the Tamil 
invaders made every effort to destroy the 
books, but the priests sent missions to Siam, 
properly ordained priests were imported from 
Burmah ; and by the IStit century, buddhism 
had regained its ascendancy. The priests 
latterly have been actively diffusing a know- 
ledge of tbeir creed. They have printing 
presses, from wliich tracts, pamphlets and 
serials issue in great numbers. They present 
some new and ingenious arguments, but the 
defiant and blasphemous expressions which 
they coutiiin against the sacred name of Jeho- 
vah, are probably the most awful ever framed 
in human language. — Cal, .Rev. 

TRIPATY. A town about eighty miles from 
Madras, where there is anavatara of Vishnu, 
called Balaji. In Sanscrit this avatara 
is named Yenkatesh ; in the Telinga country 
and language, Venkatramma Govinda ; in 
Gujerat and to the westward, Takhur, or 
Thakhur, as well as Balaji : the latter name 
obtaining in the neighbourhood of Poona, and 
generally through the Mahratta country. 
This incarnation took place at Tripa^, where, 
in honour of Balaji, on the top of a hill is a 
splendid temple, very rich, and much respected, 
with a revenue of one lac and twenty-five thou- 


sopby or metaphysics. The first and second ' sand rupees. All acts of this temple, to which 
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an extensive district is attsdied, are carried thirds of the usual coUectwms are made, 
on in the name of the sri<mahant. Pilgrim* These offerings are made generally irom 
ages are made to Tripati from all parts of personal motives, and are of every conceiv- 
India, especially from Gujerat, the trading able diversity of articles : gold and silver 
inhabitants of which province, of the tribes lamps, coins of ail sorts, bags of rupees, cop- 
of Bania and Battia, and others, are in the per money, spices, assafoetida, the hair cut on 
liabit of presenting five or ten per cent, of the head, frequently vowed from infancy, and 
their annual profits to this temple, whose given up by some beautiful virgin in comph- 
deity appears to be the tutelary patron of aiice with her parent’s oath. man who 
tratiic : rich gifts and votive offerings are is lame presents a silver leg ; if blind, a 
likewise received from other quarter.<. In gold or silver eye. The jewels which a 
this avatara, Vishnu, in his form of Balaji, woman has worn with pride from infancy 
was attended by his sakti Lakshmi, and by are voluntarily left before the idol. ^ She 
another wife. Satyavaina, and they are gener- appears with a shabby cloth before the image 
ally seen with him, as well as in his avatara and presents a splendid one which has 
of Krishna, with whom Satyavania appears never been worn : she tears the bangles from 
to have been a favourite, we find her with her infant’s legs and fondly hopes that the 
Lakshmi, in immediate attendance on her god will shower down his blessings on her 
divine spouse in his paradise of Vaikaiit’ha and liers. She has, haply, travelled hundreds 
as well as participating with her favoured of miles to accomplish her object ; and per- 
associate in promoting the tranquillity of the formed a journey which to her might, till 
Preserver, while reposing on sesha, in cliira- then, have been one of terror, never before 
saraudra, or the sea of milk. In this liindii tern- having left her village and the bosom of her 
pie, the image is seven feet in height, with four own family. The birth of a son, reconcilia- 
arins, and having in three of his hands the tion with enemies, success against a foe, safe 
chakra, the chank, and the lotm, and the image termination of a journey, the marriage of a 
is worshipped with those of Lakshmi and the son or daughter, prosperity in trade, and 
serpent sesha* It is built of stone and co- enjoyment of health, are among the reasons 
vered with plates of gilt copper. The hill which lead together, in the direction of Iri- 
on which the temple has been built rises from paty, the wise as well as the ignorant. The 
avalleyiuthecentreofarangeof hills, the very offerings are not always presented by the 
sight of which, thotigh at the distance of interested party : they may be sent by rela- 
inany leagues, is so gratifying to the hindii tions, friends, or vakils ; but they are 
devotees, that upon first catching a glimpse frequently forwarded by gosains. A few 
of the sacred rucks, they fall prostrate, call- months before the Brumhantsaween these set 
ing upon the idol’s name. Tlie early history out in different directions, and on reaching 
of the pagoda is involved in the obscurity of the place of pilgrimage, they unfurl the sacred 
Indian mythology and fable. Its antiquity flag of the gud with which each i« entrusted. — 
is undoubted, and the brahmans assert that Cote* Myth, Hind, p. 158. Moore's Hindu 
it was erected at the commencement of Pantheon. 

Kali-yug, of which nearly 5,000 years have TRIPLE ENERGY, the Hermes Triplex 
expired. Oblations are offered to its god by of tlie Egyptians. 

Vishnu’s votaries from all parts of the Indian TRIPNO, this, in form, resembles the horo- 
world. Princes send their or anibassa- scope of almanacs, somewhat resembling the 
dors to present their offerings to the shrine, mahomedan ^‘Takwiin” The subject is the 
and the poorer peasant, who may have less to duration of the Yoga, Nakshatra, Tithi, Wara, 
offer, wraps up some petty oblation in a piece and other astronomical divisions of time. The 
of wax cloth. The legend connected with these object of it is devotional. — Richard F. Bar- 
offerings is as follows : the idol, smitten with ton's Sindh^ p. 400. 

love for the blooming Judroavuttee, daughter TRIPOLI. A mineral, first brought from 
of the rajah Akasha, determined to espouse Tripoli and Africa. It is composed of sili- 
lier, but wanting money for the matrimonial ca, alumina, and oxide of iron, and consists 
expenses, he raised che wind by the aid of almost entirely of fossil deposits of the silice- 
Kuversi the Indian Plutus. This god, bow- ous coats of diatoms, which from their bard- 
ever, directed that the money thus lent should ness form an excellent means of polishing 
be repaid annually to the sovereign of the metals, marble, glass, &c. These fossil deposits 
countries lying between the Palar and Soona- are very numerous and in great quantity in 
mooki rivers j and the votaries at the shrine different parts of the world. The town of 
pour in, in great numbers, during the Brum- Richmond, in the United States, is built 
hanisaween, or nine days’ celebration of the upon a stratum of these bodies twenty feet in 
uaptials ; and, annually, at this period, two- thickness ; in California and America gene- 
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rally* in Bohemia, throughout Europe^ and 
Afriea, and, iu Qrest Britain, we find aimilar 
deposits, vsiying in the different speoieB pre* 
sent — Gmis NcAwrci History, p. 27. 

TBIFOLJ, or three cities, is a word suppos- 
ed to be derived from three colonies, which 
established themselves on this promontory, in 
three adjacent places, and not in one city. 
The present town is built at the foot of the 
lowest hills of Libanoi, about half an hour’s 
distance from the sea shore. The river 
Kadisba (Holy), otherwise called Nahr-Abu- 
Ali, flows through it, dividing the town into 
two equal parts, of which that to the south is 
the more considerable. It is enclosed by 
walls of no great height or strength. It is 
called Tarabolos-uS'Sham, or Eastern Tripoli, 
to distinguish it from Tripoli in Barbary, 
which is called Tarabolos-ul-Gharb, or Wes- 
tern Tripoli. — Robinson's Travels, vol. ii. p. 
69. 

TFJFOLI SENNA. See Cassia plants. 

TlllFUNDUA. Sans. A triple transverse 
lino on the forehead of the worshippers of 
Siva. It is made with the vibhuti or ashes 
taken from the fire of an agnibotra brahman, 
or they may be the ashes of burnt cow dung 
from an oblation offered to the idol. See 
Qopi-Cbandana. Vibhuti. 

TRIPUNKHI. Hind. Coldenia procum- 
bens, Linn. 

TRIPURA. See India, Siva. 

TRIPURA-SUNDARI. See Hindu. 

TRISANKU, a prince of Oudh of the 
solar line, elevated to heaven during his life 
by the sage Visvamitra. 

TRISIRAS. See Yama, Darinarnjah. 

TBISULA, the trident of Siva. It is con- 
sidered to be in continual motion over the 
face of the universe to guard and preserve 
its creatures. To oppose its course would be 
to incur immediate death. Its motion would 
appear to be regular, but varying according 
to the days in the week. Thus it is imagined 
that it is unlucky to proceed towards the 
westward ou Sundays and Fridays, to the 
northward on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, to 
the eastward on Saturdays and Mondays, and 
to the southward on Thursdays. The trisula 
or trident symbol of Siva was once used on 
a copper paisa weighing 98^ grains for circu- 
lation in the province of Benares only. — 
jPnn. Ind. Anf. IKtiron. See Hindu. 

TRISULI GADDI. Tkl. Andropogou 
trispioatus, SehuU., syn. of A. tristachys, 
Roxb. The name signifies ‘‘trident grass.” 

TRITANU. See Surya. 

TRITHU. Hind. Euonymus fimbriata. 

TRITICUM, a genus of plants belonging 
to the Graminem, several species of which are 
extensively grown in S. E. Asia, and furnish 


the wheat seed or grain hugdy used for food, 
since the m(«t ancieiittimes, Itis grown laigdy 
as a winter crop in Coimbatore, S^em, Mysore, 
Berar, Sindh, Oudh, Rajputanah and iu the 
Panjab plains, T. sstivum being the common 
species, and T. durum the more frequent about 
Lnodiana and Multan, of many varieties, 
white or red, generally bearded, but beardless 
wheat is common in some parts. 

The starch is often separated from the 
gluteu and used for various purposes in 
domestic economy. Twelve samples of red 
and sixty-two of white wheat were exhibited 
at the Lahore Exhibition. Red wheat holds a 
very much lower place iu the estimation of the 
Paiijab natives, and sells at a cheaper rate than 
white, the former being consumed by tbe 
poorer classes and the bulk of the population, 
whilst the ut«e of the latter is restricted to men 
of wealth. Several varieties of white wheat 
are also growu. The Gilgit or paigham- 
bri, a small round fancy grain, is also cal- 
led “ Mullane” or “ Rai Munir,” from the 
places where it was first grown : there are 
also daud khan, ghoni, lotbr and vadntiak 
(kanag dagar, Shah pur), tbe last named be- 
ing a particularly fine large grain. 

Some kinds are grown to great heights 
in the Himalayas, wheat being one of the chief 
crops up to 9500 feet on the Clienab, and, 
accordingto Dr. Cleghorn, occurringto 15,000 
feet on tbe Sutlej, good to 11,500 feet, and 
grown to 1 3,000 feet in Laduk. At Umballa, 
wheat and also barley are sometimes sown as 
early as August and September, so as to be 
in flower in December, but in this plan it is 
frequently killed by frost. It derives its 
^lame, according to Varro, from “tritum,” 
ground or rubbed, because the fruit in its 
preparation as a food for man undergoes the 
process of grinding or trituration. The vari- 
ous kinds of wheat have been known from a 
very early period, and mention is made of 
wheat as a food in tbe earliest records of tbe 
history of man. Both the Egyptians and 
Jews made use of wheat as an article of diet, 
and this food is early mentioned in tbe Bible. 
It was also used by the Greeks and Romans, 
and Theophrastus and Pliny make frequent 
mention of it When tbe fruit is ground, tbe 
testa, or seed-coat, is separated from wbat is 
called tbe flour. This floor consists of the 
powdered albumen and embryo of the seeds. 
The proximate vegetable principles which this 
flour contains are starch and gluten. The 
starch is a highly carbonised vegetable prin- 
ciple, whilst the gluten is characterised by 
possessing nitrogen. Foods that contain car- 
bonaceous matters are fattening, whilst those 
that contain nitimgen are strengthening. It 
is thus that wheat-flour has craie to be (he 
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truicum dubum. 


TBIYINI. 


Gluten. 
2300 
3 60 
16*00 


stai^e urtiole of diet of the fineafe races of 
men in &e world. The other cereal grasses 
contain the same principles, but the gluten or 
azutised principle is not in so large a quantity 
as in wheat, as the following analysis of 100 
parts of the organic matter of wheat, rice, and 
barley will show : 

Btarch. Gluten. 

Wheat 7000 2300 

Bice... ... 83‘07 3 60 

Barley ... 79-00 16*00 

The chemical composition of wheat greatly 
varies, however, according to the soil in which 
it is grown. In 100 parts, the following was 
found to be the composition of eight samples. 


Bombay 

Bazar. 


Moiaturo 

Bitrogenous mat- 
ter 

Starchy matter.. 
Fatty or oily mat- 
ter • . 

Mineral oonstitu- 
entg 


Baroach. 

Guzerat. 

12*40 10 88 

18*28 

14*68 13*?0 

13*19 

69-78 73 33 

70*87 

1*I6 1*29 

1'20 

1*98 1*30 

1*25 


OD 

c6 

i 


-a 

flS 

S 

o 

10‘80 

11*78 

12'98 

12*78 

73*51 

72*58 

1*03 

1*01 

1*68 

1*90 


— Powell Handbook, Dr. J. L. Stewart^ p. 262. 
Dr. Ckghorn Punjab Report, p. 65. Dng. Oyc. 

TRITICUM iESTIVUM. Linn. 

Burr. Ar. I Summer wheat Eng. 


Godhama. Beng. Samso. 
Gono. „ 

Marghoom. Bombay. 
Qhawatghoom ,, 
OyuDg-sa-ba. Bdrh. 
Dro, Do. Tro, To ; of 
CaBNAB andLADAK. 
Bozat, Zud, Shruk. „ 
Qehun, Ddk. Hind. 

Kum’h, Egypt. 


Gawn. Quz. 

Tokar, Tomar, Lauak. 
Geudum, Uaiay. 
Gaodam, Fers. 

Kunuk, Punjab. 

Soomuna. Sams. 

Kauk, Sind. 

Giho. „ 

Ooditmbay arisi, Tam. 
God’liuuiulu, Tsl. 


This is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Rampur and Sungnam at an elevation of 
13,000 feet, highest limit 15,000 feet. Both 
bearded and awnless varieties occur ; kimuk 
denotes the flour, not the grain. Rice is not 
observed above 6,000 feet. 

This variety is cultivated in many parts 
of British India. Two sorts are grown in 
Mysore, called Hot-te Godhi and Jeve 
Godhi, the latter being covered with hnsks 
like paddy. Jeve Godhi is only grown in the 
lands bordering on the Fennar, and the 
gardens in the Bangalore Division. The 
Hot'te Godhi is largely cultivated in dry 
lands in the Ghittledroog Division, and the 
vicinity of Hurrihur. This is the wheat usu- 
ally employed for making loaf bread. It is 
exported to the Neilgherries.— i/. B. J, li. 
Cieghom Punjab Report, p. 65. Aindie. 

TRITICUM DURUM. Desf. 

Tme-bearded wheat, Eno. 

Is grown in Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, 
Spain, and in the Punjab, and it is frequent 
a^ut Loodiana, Multan, — Edgtmrth. 
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TRITICUM HYBERKUM. Luts. 

Lammas wheat. | Wintww^V 

la grown in the Puiyab and m the K. W* 
Himalaya. 

TRITON'S BAY or Warangari,a hoj m 
New Guinea. 

TRITRAN or “Three Corners” of the 
people of Sindh, is the same aa that called 
Katar by the Persians and A%hans. The 
latter people are very fond of it, especially 
the lower orders in the country villages.— 
Burion'e Sindh, p. 294. 

TRITON, a genus of shells belonging to 
the fjimily Mnncidie. The genus has 100 
recent and 45 fossil species. 

TRIUMANNA. See Hindu. 

TRIUMFETTA. a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Tiliacem, Tr. angn* 
lata, annua, lobata, rotundifolia and triloeu- 
laris. — H'’. Ic. p. 320. Voigt. • 

TRIUMFETTA LOBATA. MoClbliand; 

PhetwuD, Burm. I Bet-won, Bubh. 

This fibrous plant is annual and grows to 
a height of five or six feet It presents a small 
yellow flower in December, consisting of five 
petals, and in February presents a small round 
capsule covered with stiff bristles.— 
land. 

TRIVANDRUM, in L. 8° 291' N. and L. 
76** 55*7' E., a town in Malabar, near the 
sea shore, and the chief town of the prin- 
cipality of Travaucore. Its observatory is 
195 feet, and the mean height of the town 
135 feet above the sea. It is built at the out- 
let of the Karamani river. It contains a po- 
pulation of 51,718. 

TRIVENL Sans. Three plaited locks, in 
bindu mythology, the mystical union of the 
three sacred rivers, the Ganges, Jumna and 
Saraswati, severally the consorts, or energies, 
of the three great powers, Siva, Vishnu, and 
Brahma. Triveni, or the three plaited looks, 
is a mythological junction; a female triad, 
similar to that of the Trimurti of male powers. 
The Gunga or Ganges, Yamuna or Jumna, 
join near Allahabad, and the Saraswati is also 
supposed to join the other two underground. 
A person dying near the imagined confluence 
of the three streams, or even those of the 
Gunga and Yamuna, attains immediate beati- 
tude, consequently self or self-permitted im- 
molation, suttees, Ao., are meritorious on this 
peculiarly holy spot The junction of the three 
waters at Allahabad is a sacred prayag, and 
an annual mela is held in March for purposes 
of ablution — Tr. of Hind. vcl. i. p. 15, Cde. 
Myth. Hind, page 398. See Krishna. 

TRIVENL a very old place, spoken of by 
both Pliny and Ptolemy. It is a school of 
great repute for indigeuous Sanscrit The 
great pundit Juggernaath Turkopanohanom, 
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TEUBU. 


who was Sanscrii; tutor to Sir William Jodes, 
an4 who compiled the digests of Hindw 
laws under the patronage of Lord Cornwallis, 
was a native of this vilIage.“’2V • of Hind, 
vol. i. p- 16. 

TRIVIATPUTBAM. Tam. Bauhiuia to- 
mentosa, Linn. 

TRI VIKRAMA, a name of Vishnu. It 
means he who took the three steps, and al- 
ludes to the sun’s rising, culminating, and set- 
ting. See Avntaram. Yamana. 

TRIWAKKA. Hind. Rumex vesicarius. 

TRO. Hind. Hordeum hexastichuin, also 
Triticum aestivnm. 

TROCHALUS, a genus of insects, one of 
the Coleopteni of Hong Kong. 

TROCHUS, a genus of molluscous animals 
of the family Tiirbinidse. There are known 
150 recent and 360 fossil species of Trochus. 
See Mollusca, Tirrbiuidae. 

TROGLODYTES, of Herodotus, were a 
diminutive, small sized, race of men dwelling 
in Ethiopia, and their food is described as that 
of lizards, serpents, and other reptiles, their 
language like the screaming of bats. — Help. p. 
341. Tods Travels, p. 84, 85. 
TROQLOTYDES NEPALENSIS. Hones. 

Tr. Biibbinialiiyanua, JJud. 

NepaulWren. £no. | Morcliok-pho. Lepcli. 

This wren is found in I^epaul, Sikkim, 
and the N.W. Himalayas. Its colour is darker 
than that of the European wren. 

TROGLODYTE PUNCTATUS. Bj.yth. 

Spotted wren, Eno. | Marcbok-pbo, Lepch. 

Occurs at Darjeeling, and is of the size of 
that of Europe. 

TROGONID.®, a family of birds which in- 
cludes the following Indian species of Har- 
pactes. 

H. fosciatus, Malabar Trogon. 

H. Hodgsoni, Gould, Red-headed Trogon. 

H. oreskios of Burmnh. 

H. kasuinba, Malacca, Sumatra. 

H. diardi „ „ 

H. rutilus ,1 „ 

H. lieinwardtii of Java. 

H. ardens of Philippines. 

TROMBAY, iuL. 19" 2' N., and L. 72* 56' 
East, in the Konkan, N. of Bombay. Trombay 
is conspicuous for the mountain called Neat’s 
Tongue, which attains the altitude of 1000 
feet 

'PRONG. Malay. Briujal, the egg plant 
TROPAilOLUM MAJUS. Linn. 
ludian cress, Eno. | Easturtion, Eno. 

A showy annual, flowers and leaves of 
which are eaten as salads, and the seeds 
pickled in salt and vinegar as a substitute for 
capers. — B. Broion. 

TROPHIS ASPERA. Rktz. 

Aohymus asper, Soland MSS. 

Epicarpurus orisutalis, IP. /c.; Blumt, 

Streblus asper, Lour. 
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Sheora, BiMO. ctafaadm, UaiA. 

Shara-gach’b, „ fisrinika. Tst. 

Dabya, Bind. Barranki, „ 

Enrrera, Mahr. Bari veuka, „ 

This tree is very plentiful in Ganjam and 
Gumsur, attaining a height of 30 feet, and a 
circumference of 2 feet from the ground to 
the nearest branch being 6 feet It is more 
common iii Guzerat than in the other parts of 
the Bombay country, and the wood is there 
reckoned of good quality fur small purposes, 
for it will seldom square above 4 inches. It is 
said to be used in Ganjam fur bandy wheels. 
Its scabrous leaves are used to polish born and 
ivory, Ac. The bark is used medicinally, the 
leaves and sap are used for wounds and fur a 
disease of tlio eye termed jokia in Orissa, 
said to be peculiar to children. The berries 
are greedily eaten by birds. — Dr. Gibson, 
Captain Macdonald. Hoyle III, Him, Jioi 
Voigt. Ell. FI. Atidh. 

TROPIC BIRDS ; (.f these there are the 
Phaeton eetbereus, Linn., the white tropic birdi 
and P. pliseuicurus, Linn., the roseate or red- 
tailed tropic bird. 'J'he former has chaste 
and delicate satiny plumage. They are call- 
ed by sailors the boatswain or straw tails, 
from the two bright red projecting tail feath- 
ers, which they name the marline spike, and 
are used as ornaments in the Society Islands. 
The Sjouliards cull them Rabijuncu, or rush- 
tails. They are interesting to sailors, be- 
canse met with far from laud, to which seamen 
believe they nightly return to roost. The red < 
tailed species is met with in tlie Bay of 
Bengal, the Indian ocean, and throughout all 
the Indian Australian tropics. The white 
tropic bird also occurs in the Bay of Bengal 
and tropical seas, and is said to breed in the 
Mauritius on trees . — Michelet on Birds. Jer~ 
don's Birds. 

TROPIDOPHIS. See Hydridae, Reptiles. 
TROPIDORHYNCH US TIMORENSIS. 
A bird of Timor. 

TROR. Hind. Polygonum polystachyiim, 

TUOSUM. Hind. A tree of Jubbulpore 
with good timber, but the tree does not occur 
ill any quantity. — Cal, Cai. Ex, 1862. 

TROTAK. Hind. Equisetuiu debile. 

TROTU. Hind. Damiia extensa. 

TROUBADOUR. The Scandinavian bards, 
the Provencal Troubadour, tbe Neustri* 
eiiiie Trouveur, and Minnesinger of Ger- 
many, have all something in common with 
the Rajpoot Bardai. — Tod. 

TROWSER CHECK of various kinds is 
manufactured in tike district of Cuddalure 
and in the outskirts of Madras. 

TRUAL Hind. Impatieus, sp. 

TRUBU. Tbe roe of the Alausa troll, a fish 
of which the salted aud dried roes form a 
very considerable article of trade in the 
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western parts of the Malayan Archipelago. 
It seems to be local, and like salmon and 
some other fish, to frequent rivers for the 
purpose of spawning. Its favourite resort 
is the muddy eastern coast of Sumatra, and 
more especially the narrow strait which 
divides Baucalis aud some other low islands 
from the main land, and into which the river 
of Siak disembogues. At a place called Bukit- 
batu (rock-hill), a considerable fishery of the 
trubu is carried on. The river of Bukit-baitu is 
a very small stream, close to the mouth of 
which stands the town of Bukit-batu, which 
is a place of considerable trade, the grand eta|>le 
being roes of the trobo-fish. or telur>trol)o 
(trubu, roe, or egg,) as they are called. There, 
three or four hundred boats, with two and three 
men in each, often go out at a time to the 
fishery, which is outside the straits of the 
Tanjung-Jati’’ or Teak tree promontory. 
The fishery of the trubu is of immemorial 
antiquity, and is referred to by De Barros as 
existing on the arrival of the Portuguese 
just as it dues at present. The rivers (of 
Sumatra), says he, contain a great variety 
of fish, and in some of them, such as that 
of Siaca (Siak), they catch sniall siiads 
(saves), of which the people of the country 
use the roe only, and of these they have a 
greater abundance than we have of the fish 
themselves . — hecacle 3, Hook 5, chwp. 1. 
Cruvifurd Dictionary t page 440. Anderson’s 
Jdission, p. 335. See Fisheries. 

TRUE ANCHOVY, Eng. Engraulis en- 
crasiculus. 

TRUE CARDAMOM. Eng, Elettaria 
cardamomum, IF/i. and fliai. 

TRUE COTTON. Eng. Gossypium 
arborenm, Linn. 

TRUE EUPHORBIA. Euphorbia anti- 
quorum. 

TRUFFLES, the Tuber cibariura, Sieb., 
are foiruil in the Punjab Himalaya towards 
Kashmir, and above Kangrs. Skinner 
says a fungus like the truffle occurs in 
the route he took towards Europe. — Dr. 
J.L. Stewart, Punjab Plants, p. 268. Skinne}’’s 
Overland Journey, Vol, II. p. 71. 

TRUKUDAKA DYNASTY. See luscrip- 
tions. 

TRUMBA, also Eala Trumba. Hind. 
Fagopyrum esculentum. 

TRUMBA L. Hind. Ficus cunia. 

TRUMMEL. Punjabi. Ficus macroph^la. 

TRUMPET FLOWER. Bignonia, spedes> 

TRUMPET HONEYSUCKLE. Caprifo- 
lium sempervirens. 

TRUMPET-SHELL. The chank. 

TRUMPET WEED, of the Cape, Lam- 
minaria buccinalis, measures 12 to 14 it. long. 

TRUTSA. Hind. Cousinia, sp. 
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TRYPHON. Sm Graeks of Asia. 

TRYPOZYLUM, a genua of insects with 
habits similar to PelopteoA 

TSA-BA-LEN. Bubm. Audropogon sebs- 
nanthna, Linn. 

TSABRI. Hind. Fagopyrum esoulen- 
tum. 

TSAQYEN HILLS, of Burmah, yield 
marble. 

TSA-LAYS. Bubm. a measure of capacity 
equivalent to an English pint. — Simmondt. 

TSALE, or Tschalleh. Tibetan. Borax. 
Mentog, Tib. “ Borax flowers” is fine borax 
from Pugu and Chaugtbang, which needs no 
further refining. 

TSALLA-OHADDA. Ted. Asparagus 
adscendens, Hoxb. 

TSAL-TSALA, the Tsal-tsala or Abyssi- 
nian spear-fly, is mentioned in Is. vii. 18, 
Deut. xxvii. 42, Job. xli. 7. It is the Tsee-tsee 
fly of Livingstone, the winged Tsal-tsal or 
spear-fly of Isaiah. See Tse-Tse. 

TSAL-WEE. Bubm. A chain of nobility. 
This is a badge of nobility among the Bur- 
mese, and it is stipposed to be derived from 
the brahiiiinical thread. — Yule. 

TSAMBELAY. Bubm. Lagerstrmmia par- 
viflora, Wall. 

TSAM-mU-FULIN. Chin. Azadirachta 
indica. 

TSA-MON-H’PYU ? Bubm. Anethum 
I graveolens, Limi. 

TSA-MOUN-TSA-BAH. Bubm. Aniseed. 

TSA-MUOT. Bubm. Anethum graveo- 
lens, Linn, 

TSA MYEIK. Bubm. Anethum sowa, 
Itoxb. 

TSAM-PAY-NA-GO. See Ruby Mines. 

TSANG-PO. A river on the N. E. of In- 
dia, supposed to be the Dihoiig ; its waters are 
divided from those of the Ganges by the Bara 
Laolia range of mountains. This river, called 
ill Tibet the Tsau-pu, is there also supposed 
to be the Dihong. 

TSAN-PE-NA-GO.anoble range of hills 
eastward from the town of MaI5, in Burmah, 
which rise in bold aud craggy peaks, and at- 
tain an elevation of probably some 6,000 feet 
This range is also named Shwe-oo-doung, and 
is sixteen miles to the westward of the ruby 
mines. Snow lies on them for five mouths in 
the year. — Yule,p. 181. 

TSAN-SAY-PYU ? Bubm. A tree of Moul- 
mein ; the wood is used for ordinary house 
building purposes. The leaf is eaten boiled 
as greens. — Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

TSA-PATT. Hind. Ephedra Gerardiana. 

TSAPU. Bind. AIuub, sp. 

TSAR. Hind. Oreoseris lanuginosa. 
TSARBIS. Hind. Flectrautbua rugoana, 
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T3AKMA, also Tsarmang, Hiw>. Hlp- 
popbaa rhiiinnoidaSi also Lycium ratheiiicuoi. 
TSAKRI. Hind. Cioer Bonngaricnni. 
TSAE'WOT. Hdem. a measure of capa- 
city equal tu an English gallon. — Simmondt. 
TSATIN. Hind. Leptopus cordifolius. 
TSAT-'i'UA. Bubh. a tree of Moulmein ; 
the wood is used for building purposes. — Cal. 
Cat. Em,. 1862. 

TSA THA KHWA. Bokm. Coccinea in- 
dica, W. & A. 

TSAT-LIE, or Teeh-li, a silk obtained in 
Nankin and the northern parts of the Chinese 
^pire, superior to the Canton kinds. — A'tm- 
mondi Diet. 

TSAVILA, a weight of 20 grains.— iSm- 
tnonds. 

TSAY-THAM-BY-AH. Bdem. Gardenia 
lucida, Jioxb. 

TSCHASII. Bus. Clock. 
TSCHEMA-PUNliEE MARA. Mal. 
Cochlospertnum gossypium, DC. 
TSCHENGENE. Tuek. Gypsy. 
TSCHEREPIZA. Rus. Tiles. 
TSCHERNILO. Res. Ink. 

TSE, also Tsa pat. Hind. Epliedra Gerar- 
diana. 

TSEDZE. Hind. Panienm iniliaceutn. 
TSEEN, another name fur the mas or mace, 
a Chinese weight and measure^ which con- 
tains from 100 tu 140 copper cash, — Him- 
tnondt* Diet. 

TSEERI-KURA, properly Sira kura, Tkl. 
Aniarantiis oleraceus. 

TSEET. A timber of Amherst, employed 
fur bouse posts and in boat building. It is 
said to be saul wood of small calibre.— Cal. 
Ex. 1851. 

TSE-FOU-YOUEN-KOUEI. A Chinese 
encyclopaedia published under the dynasty of 
Sung, in the year 1005 — Due’s Christianity, 
vol. I. p. 78 

TSEIT, a Burmese measure of capacity, 
equal tu 2 gallons. — Simmmds’ Diet 
TSE-KI. Chin. Porcelain. 
TSEKKA-DOUN. A timber of Amherst, 
said to be of a fruit tree ; the wood is used 
for house posts, rafters and boat- building ; it 
is like teak> but much disposed to split. — 
CdL Ex. 1851. 

TSELKACHE. Hind. Coccinea iudioa. 
TSENG BYIOTT. In Tavoy a compact 
greyish-brown wood, suitable for common 
carpentry.— iff* Blundell. 

TSENQOO. See Fish. 

TSER. Hind. Pinus excelsa. 
TSERD'EHAR. Hind, White thorn, in 
Tibet called iu books starbu : Tserd-Khar is 
also the synonyme of Hippophae salicifoUa, 
Buckthorn, and H. rhamuoides. 

TSEi^UJI* Hind. Prunus Armeuiaca. 
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TSE-TSE» a fly of Afiica, the Qloasiim mor- 
sitansof the naturalist. It is not much larger 
than the common house fly, and isneariyof 
the same brown colour as the honey j^e, 
with three or four yellow bars across the 
after part of the body. . Its alertness enables 
it to evade dexterously attempts to catch it 
by the hand. Its proboscis is a slender glossy 
Blyle. Its peculiar bussz is well known to the 
ox, the cow, the horse, and dog, for with them 
its bite is death; but man, game, and all wild 
animals, even sucking ctdves, the mule, 
ass and goat, are all exempt Its object seems 
to be tu replete itself with bloud. In the ox, 
a few days after the bite, the eye and nose 
begin tu run, the coat stares, a swelling 
api)ears under the jaw, and perhaps another 
at the navel, emaciation followed by flaccid 
muscles ends in death. The Tsal-tsalya or 
Zimb of Abyssinia seems identical with the 
Tse-tse fly. It abounds on the banks of the 
Zambesi river of Africa , — David Livingstone, 
M. J5„ Travels in S. Africa, London, 1861. 
See Tsal-Tsala. 

! TSETSEN KHAN. See Kalkas. 

TSETTI MANDARUM. Maleal. Poin- 
ciana piilcherrima, Linn. 

TSE-VANG RAHDaN. See Kalkas. 

TSH A. Bdeu. a bast fromSterculiaurens. 
See Kotheela. 

TSHAMPA, a population lying between 
the month of the Mekhong and the frontier 
of Cochin China. — Latham, 

TSHAN-TSHAY. In Amherst, a useful 
wood, but liable to attacks of insects and to 
split.— Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TSHAUP-YO. A timber of Amherst, used 
for house posts and musket stocks. It is a heavy 
white wood, exceedingly strong, but liable to 
attacks of insects. — Gal. Ex, 1851. 

TSHEIK KHYEE. Sapindus, sp. 

T3HELL1K P Stryebnos tieute. 

TSHEN, the third recorded Chinese dy- 
nasty, began B.C. 1050, lasted 269 years. The 
emperor Yeu-Yaug began to reign B, C. 
781. His 6th year was B.C. 776. Confucius 
lived under bis dynasty, and he recorded the 
observations of the solar eclipses from B.C. 
481 upwards to 720. 

TSHEN BYOO-MYA-YEN. See Ava. 
TSHERI VELLOO. Tel. Chayroot 
TSHIET-KHYEEN. a timber of Am- 
herst, used for house posts ; a superior kind of 
crooked grained sal. — Cal. Ex. 1851. 

TSHIL ANKAILU. Tbi. ? Nerium tincto- 
rium. 

TSHO, also Tso and Cho. Tibet. A lake, 
hence Tsho-Maphan, Manasarovara-lake^ Qya- 
Tsho, the great lake, the ocean. See Teo. 
TSHO-KAR. Ti& See Ladak. 
TSHO-MORIRL Tib. or Mountain Lake, 
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in Bakeha, Lndak, is s fine sheet of water, 16 
mileslongand two to three broad. See Ladak. 

TSHO-BUL, or Bitter Lake iu Ladak, is 
about fire miles to the north of Pankong ; 
its waters are very bitter. It is about 16 
miles long and two broad. 

TSHUDE. See India. 

TSHWAl-LWAl. A timber of Amherst 
used for musket stocks and sword sheaths ; it 
is a hard, red, crooked grained wood, fit for 
cabinet work. — C«il. Cat. Ex. Idol. 

TSIAGRI NUREN. Malbal. syn. of 
Dioscorea tryphylla, Linn. 

TSIAMPA. See Marco Polo. 

TSIA-PUN6UM. Malbal. Cmsalpinia 
sappan, Linn., also Michelia Rheedii, Wight. 

'i’SIELA. Malbal. Ficus t’siela, Roxb- 

TSIEN. Chinbsb. A coin called Dehot by 
tiie Tartars, and Sapeck by the Europeans, is 
the only currency of the empire. Gold and 
silver are never coined ; they circulate in ingots 
of different weights. Gold-dust and leaf-gold 
are also in use for commercial purposes. — 
Sue's Recolleetions of a Journey, p. 63. 

TSIEN TANQ. A river of China; the Bore 
or Eagre of this river is famous in Chinesehis- 
tory. According to a Chinese proverb, it is one 
of the three wonders of the world, the othertwo 
being the demons at Tang-chan and tlie thun- 
der at Lung-chan- As iu othet countries, the 
bore appears generally on the second or third 
day after the full or change of the moon, or at 
what are called spring tides, and particularly 
in spring and autumn, about the time the 
sun is crossing the line. Should it so happen 
that strong easterly gales blow at these times, 
the Eagre mils along iu all its grandeur and 
carries everything before it L>r. Maegowan 
gave an account of it at Hang-chow-fuo. Mr. 
Fortune from a terrace in front of the Tri wave 
temple saw on a sudden all traffic in the 
thronged mart suspended ; porters cleared the 
front street of every description of merchan- 
dise, boatmen ceased lading and unlading their 
vessels, and put out into the middle of the 
stream, so that a few minutes sufficed to give 
a deserted appearance to the busiest part of 
one of the busiest cities in Asia: the centre 
of the river teemed with craft from small 
boats to large barges, including the gay flower- 
boats- Loud shouting from the fleet announced 
the appearance of the flood, which seemed like 
a glisten in g white cable stretched athwart the 
liver at its mouth as far down as the eye could 
reach. Its noise, compared by Chinese poets 
to that of thunder, speedily drowned that of 
the boatmen, and as it advanced at the rate 
of 25 miles an hour, it assumed the appearance 
of ^ alabaster wall, or rather of a cataract 
four or five miles across, and about thirty feet 
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high, moving bodily onward. Soon it reached 
the advanced guard of the immense assemblage 
of vessels awaiting its approach, all intently 
occupied in keeping their prows towards the 
wave, which threatened to submerge everything 
afloat: but their boats all vaulted, as it were, 
to the summit with perfect safety, and when 
the Eagre had passed about half-way among 
the craft, on one side they were quietly repos- 
ing on the surface of the unruffled stream, 
while those on the nether portion were pitching 
and heaving in tumultuous confusion on the 
flood ; others were scaling with the agility of 
salmon the formidable cascade. This grand 
and exciting scene was but of a moment’s dura- 
tion. The wave passed up the river in an in- 
stant, but from this point with gradually dimin- 
ishing force, size and velocity, until it 
to be perceptible, which Chinese accounts re- 
present to be eighty miles distant from the city. 
A slight flood continued after the passage of 
the wave, but it soou began to ebb. The Chi- 
nese say that the rise and full of the tide is 
sometimes forty feet at Hang-chow. The maxi- 
mum rise and fall at spring tides is probably 
nt the mouth of the river, or upper part of the 
bay. — Fortune. 

T-SIERU KUGANELI. Malbal. Pbyllan- 
thus urinaria. 

TSILLA, properly Chilla ghenzalu. Tbl. 
Slrychnos potatorum. 

TSIN, 4th dynasty, began B.C. 255, and 
lasted to 207, 49 years. About B. C. 221, tlie 
prince of Tsin, one of tlie vassal states into 
which the till then feudally governed China 
had been divided, made himself sovereign of 
the empire under the title of Che-hwang, also 
written Che-hoaiig-ti. He was a great conque- 
ror, and was successful in opposing the inroads 
of the northern barbarians, the Heuug-noo or 
Huns, one of his measures to withstand whom 
was the erection of the celebrated Great Wall. 
Prior to the first emperor Chi-hoang of the 
Tsin dynasty, about 200 years before the 
Christian era, the country had been sub-divi- 
ded into numerous principalities and com- 
monwealths, but that warrior emperor brought 
them all under subjection, and it is supposed 
to be from his time that the country was call- 
ed China, from Tsin or Chin, the name of his 
dynasty. It was this emperor also who built 
the Great Wall to keep off the incursions of 
the Tartars. It was done by forced labor ; 
eveiy third labouring man was compelled to 
work for his bare food as a remuneration. It 
extends from the sea to the most westerly 
province of Shin-see, about 1,500 miles. It 
was built of earth faced with bricky it crosses 
mountains, valleys and rivers, and was finish- 
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horsemen riding abreast, and it has a toi 
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TSJETTI-PULLI. 


T8UI;. 


every hundred yards. It was Chi-honng-ti 
who introduced yellow as the colour of the 
royal family’s clothes. The Chiu dynasty was 
overthr.»wn by Linpang, of the Han province, 
who was the first of the Han dynasty. With 
the destruction of the Tsin dynasty, great 
injury resulted to the Cliiuese annuls. 

TSI-NGrUH-M YO. See Ruby Mines. 

TSINNA AVAGUDA VERU. Tbl, 

Trichosauthes incisa. 

TSINNA DULAGENDI VERU, Tkl. 
Tragia cannabina. 

TSINNA MUTA-POLAGUM. Tbl. 

Pavonia Zeylnnica, Cor. 

T81N-'I'HA-MA-NWAY. Burm. Coccu- 
lus cordifolius, DO. 

TSIOMPA. See Pulo Ceicer de terre. 

TSIPPOR. Hkb. a bird. 

TSIRI KURA. Tel. Aniarantus cam- 
pestri.s. 

TSIRU PANNA. Maleal. C.'ilopliyllum 
spurinm, Choisy, alsoC. culaba, Linn. 

TSJA. Jap. Tea. 

TSJAHALA. Malbal. Ficus venosa. 

TSJAKA MARAM. AIaleal. Artuuarpiis 
integrifulius. 

TSJANA KUA. Malbal. Cobtiis speciosns. 

TSJANA SPECIOSA. Gmel. Costus 
speciosua, Hovh. Sm. 

TSJANGPXAM PARENDA. Malbal. 
Vitis quadrungiiliiris. 

TSJAPANGAM. Malbal. Cmsalpinia 
sappan. 

TSJELA. Malkal. Ficus tsiela. 

TSJEM CUMULU. Malbal. .^ginetia 
indica, Willde. 

TSJENDANA. Malbal. Sandal wood. 

TS.IERIM COTTAM. Malbal. Autides- 
ma pubescens. 

TSJEROU. Uria. Melochia corchorifolLa. 

TS.TE110UKATA. Mal. Webera tetrandra, 

TSJEROU-PONNA. Malbal. Calophyl- 
lum calaba. 

TSJEROU-THEKA. Malbal. Cleroden- 
dron serratum. 

TSJERU UREN. Malbal. Riedleia cor« 
ohorifolia. 

TSJERU CANSJAVA. Malbal. Canua- 
bis sativa. 

TSJERU JONGANAM PULLA. Malbal. 

Mollugo spergula. 

TSJERU PARUA. Malbal. Sida acuta. 

TSJERU TSJUREL. Malbal. Calamus 
rotang. 

TSJERU VALLEL. Malbal. Hydrolea 
Zeylanica. 

TSJETTI MANDARUM. Malbal. Poin- 
ciana pulcherrima. 

TSJETTIPPLLI. Malbal. Eleusine 
ooracana. 


TSJO, also Tqo karao. Japabbsb. Boeh- 
meria nivea, China grass. . 

TSJOR.aTTI. Mal. Gomphia angustifoKa. 

TSJOVANNA-ARELI. Malbal. Nerinm 
odoriim. 

T’SLA GADDALU. Tbl. Asparagus 
racemosus, Willde, 

TSO. Hind. Echinops nivea. 

TSO Tibetan. A lake. See Tsho. 

TSOAY-DAN. In Amherst and Tavoy a 
heavy, hard, tough wood, not subject to 
insects, and being tough and short, it is 
suited for wheels, musket-stocks, &o. — C<d. 
Cat. Ex. 1861. Mr. Blvmddl. 

TSOD-KYI-LENA. Hind, properly Ktso- 
kyi-Iepu. 'I'ibetan. Antelope wool. 

TSODMA. Hind. Urtica hyperborea. 

T.SO-GAM, a salt lake in Eastern Ladak 
Tibet, in L. 33° 70' N. and 1 . 78® 34' E., and 
14,580 feet above the sea. See Tsho. 

T.SO KOOEE. See Kush. 

TSO-KUL, or salt lake in L. 33*’ 33' N. and 
L. 78*' 44' E. in Paiikong (referred to Pan- 
gur), S. of the salt lake Tsomogualari, and 
14,400 feet above the sea. — Cumming. 

'J'SO MI'l’BAL a salt lake, in L. 33® 25' 
N. and L. 78° 40' E. in Pankong, S, of the 
salt lake 'rsomognalari. It is 14,167 feet 
above the sea. — Scld. Herm. 

'f SO-MO-GN A-LA-RI, a salt lake in L. 
33° 39-8' N. and L. 78° 38. 5' E. in Pankong, 
near 'Takung. It is 14,010 feet above the 
sea. The 'rsoniognalari lake is divided into 
two parts by a river delta, analogous to the 
lakes of Brienz and 'Thun in Switzerland. 
TJie two are about equal in surface; but 
acciirdiug to native information, they differ in 
height at al)0Ut 40 feet ; the upper lake, which 
contains nearly fresh water, almoat drinkable, 
being therefore 14.050 feet. — Schl. 

TSOMORIRI, a salt lake in L. 32° 45' 4" 
N. and L. 78° 1C' C'B. (referred to NAma 
Bfngbo, on its soiithem border), in Spiti. 
It is elevated 15,130 feet above the sea— 
Schl. Hern. See Cho-Moriri, Tsho-Moriri. 

TSOLING,iri 1812, were 67— viz., of the 
Kharchin nomades 7, Orat 3, Sumit and Isutb 
1, Mau-mingan 4, Kalkas 3, Bargow 15, Old 
Eluth 18, and 6 of the new or Eluths re- 
claimed since 1754, all distinguished as be- 
longing to the Chahar country. There is at 
Cbabar also a large quasi-military establish- 
ment for the care of the oxen and sheep of 
the pasture. 

TSOUK-YOA. Bvrm. Dalbergia alata. 

TSU. Chin. Vinegar. 

TSUI. Hind. Euphorbia Royleana, Tsui- 
Kabuli. Cactus Indicus. 

TSUK. Hind. Cousiniai ; Hipppphae 
rhamnoides. 
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TUBITQ. 


TUKHM. 


TSULLA'GHEDALU. Tkl. Asparagus 
sarmentosoe. See Moslie. 

TSUNO. Tibitan. Allium cepa. 
TSUNQ-JIN-FU. Chin. The imperial 
clan court, charged with the registration, 
payment, and jurisdiction of the imperial fa- 
mily. 

TSUNG LING. Chihbsk. literally Onion 
mountain, the Karokoram or Kouen Lung 
mountaiiis ; which, as high as 17,000 feet, are 
covered with wild leeks. — CunningJum. 
TSUNG-MIN. See Yaug-tze-Keaiig. 
TSUNG-TU. See Kwang-tung-chi. 
TSUNT. Hind. Pyrus malus. Ban tsnntn. 
Cydonia vulgaris. 

TSUNU. Him Amygdalus persica. 
TSUIIA PALAM. Tah. Zizyphus napeca. 
TSWOT-BA-LWOT. A timber of Am- 
herst ; this is said to be from a fruit tree, the 
wood resembles the Jarool or Lagerstrmmia.'— 
Cal. Ex. 1851. 

TU. See Japan. 

TUAC. Timor. Moluc, See Tuba. 

TU AC 1 Crolalaria jnncea. 

TU ALIKE. Tkl- Schmiedelia serrate, 
DC. Its ripe berries are eaten, and the 
astringent root is employed to check diar- 
rhoea. 

TUAR. Benq. Hind. Cajanus Indicus. 
TUATUKA. Maur. Bignouia chelo- 
tiuides, Linn. 

TUBA, of Mindoro, or Tuac of Timor and 
the Moluccas, the sup of a palm, converted 
by distillation <»r fermentation into spirit or 
vinegar. j 

TUBA, a root? of Singapore used for stupi- 
fying and catching fish. Possibly the seed of 
the Cocculus Indicus. 

TUBA-BIDJI. Maleal. Cocculus Indi- 
cus. 

TUBBAS, a province on the boundary of 
Herat, adjoining Kayn, and further to the 
west. It is subject to Persia, and is inhabited 
by ehiahs ; its principal places are Tublus, 
Toon, and Goonabad ; of them. Toon is the 
largest . — Pajnri East India, Cabal and Ajff- 
ghanistan, p. 135, 

TUBBUL. Ar. a drum, of peace or war. 
TUB-CAMPllOB. See Camphor. 
TUBREH, act of praising God. 

TUBEEH KOOKOOKEE. See Rookoo. 
TUBER Cl BERIUM. The common truffle, 
grows in Kashmir and Ladak* See Truffle. 
TUBIKI Tel. Diospyros emhryopteris. 
TUBQATEEA, or Mndareea, an orderof fa- 
kirs or devotees. See Fakir. 

TUBUALI. See Tin. 

TUBU. Malay. Sngar-cane. 

TUBUNNA. Bbnq. Celtis Orientalis, 
Linn. 

TUBUQ. Hind, a tray. Maywa-ka-tabaq, 
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or frait-tray, p’hool-ka-tabaq, flower or fairy- 
tray. 

ITTBUR I ALLUM, amahomedaneamtin 
whose name they perform ooroos. 

TUBUT MAEOOS, the chapter of the 
Koran read backwards. See Soora-Ltubut. 

TUCKA, a weight in Bombay, equtd to 
0*2182 grains, used for pearls—- ‘/Simmondif. 

TUCKI, also Tuckir. Hind. Aearabaeca; 
Asarum Europoeum, Linn. 

TUDELA. See Kamnd. 

TUDOR MUL. See Fasli. 

TUDOS. See Kelat, p. 488. 

TUDUN6, also Chapeyan. Malay, Hats. 
TUDUVELLE KIRK Tam. Solanum 
trilobatnm. 

TUFAN. Arab. Typhoon. 
TUFA-US-SHAITAN. Ar. Atropa acu- 
minata, Roylt, also A. mandragora, Linn. 

TU-FEH. Cbin. professional robbers, now 
merged into the word Tae-ping. 

TUFFAH. Arab. Apple. 
TUFFAH-ARMIHA* As. Armeniaca 
vulgaris, Lam, the peach. 

TUFFAH-UL-ARZ. An* Anthemis no- 
bilis, Zinn. 

TUFSEER. Ab. A commentary. 

TUGAR, also Tiraimun and Upaoon. 
Taberneemontana coronaria. The sweet- 
scented wood and root are considered and 
used as a stimulant; but chiefly used iu 
scents. — 6en. Med. Top. p. 152. 

TUGGUR Hind. Asarabaccs, Asarum 
Europoeum, Linn, 

TUGU-HSEN-PAN. Bdrm. Gardenia 
florida, Linn. 

TUGURA. Beno. Hind. Tabornmmou- 
tana coronaria. 

TUILES. Fb. Tiles. 

TUIL-KIRE. Tah. Aebyranthes poly- 
gonoides. 

TUILLU— -? The thorny tree called Jaya or 
yellow myrobalan, with small green fruit 
TUIN. Hind. Viburnum foetens. 

TUI TUI. Aus. Aleurites triloba, Forst, 
TUIRJA, the Turanian race ; See Turan, 
TUJ. Brno. Sans. Cassia lignea. Cinna- 
mon. Tuj-ka-teL Hind. Cassia oil. Cinna- 
mon oil. 

TUK ? Hydnocarpus. 

TUKAN GEDONG. See Knrang Bollang. 
TUKARIANI. Tah. Cassia tora. 
TUKBEER. Arab, The mabomedan creed. 
TUKEEA. Hind. A pillow, afaqeePsstand 
or residence. 

TUKHARISTAN. A province of Balkfa, 
lying east of the city of that name, and west 
of the Jihun. The chief town is Talikan. 
TUKHM- Hind. Pers. any seed, as 
— — balangu, Lallemantea Royleaaa. 
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TUKHM-I-KAEl’AS. 


TULOUE. 


— dhalyan, Bbos tp., seeds 

khatmi, Althea rosea, seeds. 

gandah, a seed from Delhi, consider- 
ed astringent. 

khiyarain, Hind. Cucumis sativus. 

i-kutan, Fbbs. Linseed. 

sipidan, Pbbs. Siuapis Chinensis. 

khurma. Phmnix dactylifera, kernel. 

i-balsan. Balsamodendron Gileadense. 

— i-gawah-zimij. Seeds of Berberts lycium, 

asiatica or aristata. 

—i-kanancba. Salvia Moorcroftiaua. 

— — i'kasus. Hyoscyamus nigra, also Pol- 
anesia viscosa* 

i-turb. Eaphanus sativus. 

— i-wasma. Indigofera tinctoria, seeds. 

i-zard alu. Prunus Armeniaoa, stones. 

malanga. Hind. LallemantiaUoyleaua, 

also Salvia pumila. 

tiimma. Hind. Cucumis colocyntbis. 

TUKHTA. Qoz. Hind. Planks. 
TUKliT-I-RAWAN. A travelling throne in 
which dancing girls and musicians are carried 
on men’s shoulders in front of a bridal proces- 

sion. , ^ . 

TUKHT-I-SULIMAN. In Kashmir are two 

eminences which bear this name ; one near 
Kashmiris called Sir-i-Shu, or Siva’s head, 
by the hind us, and also Sankara char : and 
the hill on the opposite side of the city is call- 
ed Huri Purbat, or the hill of Vishnu or Hari. 

On the latter hill is the fort of Kashmir. All 
accounts agree that the heat on the plains un- 
der the Sulimani range is excessive. The 
Kayser mountain seems a collection of in- 
accessible precipices— Pisrne. See Kaysar. 
Khyber. 

TUKHT-I-TAOS, the famous Peacock 
throne of the emperors of Delhi. It was so 
called from its having the figures of two pea- 
cocks, with their tails spread. 'I’hey were so 
naturally executed in sapphires, rubies, eme- 
ralds, pearls, and other precious stones of ap- 
propriate colours, as to represent life and 
strike every beholder with the most dazzling 
splendour. The throne itself was six feet 
long by four feet broad ; it stood on six mas- 
sive feet, which, with the body, were of solid 
gold iulaid with rubies, emeralds and dia- 
monds. It was surmounted by a canopy of 
gold supported by twelve pillars, all richly 
emblazoned with costly gems, and a fringe of 
pearls ornamented the borders of the canopy. 
of Hind. vol. ii. p* 297. 

TUKI, also Tuka. Tbi^ Diospyros eben- 
ftstor* 

TUKKUL, a system of temporary clearing. 

' See Kumari. 

TUKLA. Hind. Bottieriat tinctoria. 
TUKHM-I-KARPAS. Seeu Jailantfrom 
Delhi, astringent, and etimulatia, given in 
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flatulent indigestion, two rupees a seer, — Oen. 
Med, Top. p. 159. 

TUESEEB. *Ab. Tafeir t the science of 
numbers. 

TUKUA — t Cotton manufactures. 

TUKU PERU of Kew Zealand. Balaena 
antartica. 

TCL. Hind. Moms parvifolia. 

TULA- Bbng. Qossypinm Indicnm, Lam, 
also G. herbaceum, Lam. 

TUL AH. PsBS. The name of a flower or 
herb called also Nan-e-Eelagh. 

TULAK. Ab. a divorce. Tulaq-i-byn, 
the husbaud’s once saying to his wife, “ 1 have 
divorced you.” Tulaq-e-rujaee, the above 
rejieated twice. Tulaq-e-mootuluqqa, ditto 
thrice. 

TULAK-BARA. Malay. Ballast. 
TDLAM, or Tola, a weight of 3 drs. apothe- 
caries’. — Simmondt' Diet. 

TULANCH. Hind. Rubns lasiocarpns. 
TULASI. Ocymum sanctum, regarded as sa- 
cred and made into a rosary by the vaish- 
nava hindoos. It is regarded as a type of 
Vishnu, and every vaishnava household has a 
plant in its parterre, which is encircled daily 
in the morning and worshipped. 

TULASI VEK Tam. root of Ocymum sanc- 
tum,’ also Ocymum villosum ? 

TULDA BANS. Bbng. Bambusa tulda, 
Dendrocalamus tulda, Pers. 

TULDONEE. A river of Boondee. 
TULENNl PHUL. Hind. HamUtoiiia 
suaveolens. 

TULIDUN. Hind. Solanum nigrum. 
TULIKUKAB. Gardenia tetrasperma. 
See Karkun-i-Hazara. 

TULIPA STELLATA. 

Lallee woroon HiKD I Nulkia, Hind. 

Myhoulo, „ 1 Peperi Panjab- 

This tulip is abundant in the Kaugra valley 
and the Kumaon hills, whence its bulbs, which 
are edible, are exjiorted. Also found in the 
Sutlej valley between Bampur and Sungnam, 
at an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 teat.— Cleg- 
horn Punjab Report, p. 68. 

TULIP TREE. Thespesia populnea. 
TULK Hind. Mica. 

TUM. A weight in Mysore of 32 lbs. j 2 
irase. 

TULKA PYRE. Tam. Pbaseolus. 
TULKLU. Hind. Moms alba, M. serrata. 
TULL. See Thull ; Tor. 

TULLUBDAH. SeeKol. 

TULUKUL. Hind. Moms serrata, 
TULOUR, or Salibaboo Islands, lying 
between Mindanao and Celebes* are three 
in number, of considerable size and moder- 
ately elevated. Kabrouang is tiis name 
of the most southerly, and has a peaked 
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TUMBI PALLAM. 


TUMULUS. 


moantam on it. Its southern end is in lat. S'* 
47' N. and long. 127® 11' K Tolour or Kar- 
baiang is the larger and more northerly island, 
and lies from lat. 4° to 4° 28|' N. 

TULSI. Hind, is the synonym of three 
species of Ocymum., viz., 0. sanotum, Tulsi 
proper, 0. album, the safed or white tulsi, 
and O. basilicnm, the kala or black tulsi. 
TULSIA. Hind. Amaranthus anardana. 
TULSI BAI. See Holkar, Mahratta Go- 
vernments. 

TULSI-KE-MUNKE. Ditk. Beads of 
Ocymum sanctum. Tulsi-ki-jar, the root. 

TULSU MUDRIGA. Beng- Leea macro- 
phyllii, Roxh. 

TULU, also Tuluva, a language spoken on 
the S. western point of the peninsula of India 
by a small remnant of people. See Dravidi- 
an. India. 

TULUKAN AMMA. See Hindu. 
TULWAR. Hind. A sword. 

TUM AL. Hind. Diospyros tomentosa, Roxh. 
TUMAKU. Tobacco. 

TUMAN, in the Mongol language, signifies 
ten tbou.sand. It was borrowed by the Per. 
sians and Arabs, and with them means a weight 
or sum of money, originally equal to ten thou- 
sand mithkals or Arab drachms of silver- 
In the year 1871, a tuman of Ispahan was 
equal to five rupees of British India . — Yule 
Gathay, p. 117. 

TUMATTI. Tam. Bryonia callosa, 

TUMB or Tomb, Great and Little, two 
small islands in about lat. 26’ 15' N., on the 
north side of the I’ersian Gulf. 

TUM BA. Hind. Lagenaria vulgaris. 
TUMBA KODIWALI. Mai. also Turaba 
Kodiveii. Plumbago Zeylanica, Linn. 
'I’UMBAKU. Ggz Hind. Pees. Tobacco. 
TUMBALI. Tam, Tumal. Beng. Diospy- 
ros tomentosa, D. melanoxylon, Roxh. 

TUMB ALOO, or Lota, a small metal pot. 
TUMBATIN. Tel. Canavalia gladiata. 
TUMBE CODIVELI. Hort. Mal. Plum- 
bago rosea. 

TUMBI. Hind. Lagenaria vulgaris. In the 
valley of the Beas, Cucumis colocynthis, 
Linn. 

TUMBI. Hind. Rosa macropfaylla. 
TUMBIKA. Tam. Embryopteris glutini- 
fera, Rot^,, also Diospyros ebenaster and 
D. embryopteris. 

TUMBI KARRA. Tel. Diospyros ebenas- 
ter. 

TUMBI-KI BAJI. Dok. Tumbi kire. Tam. 
Tumbi kura. Tel. Fhlomis Indies. 

TUMBI MARAM. Tam. Diospyros nela- 
nozylon. Ebony. 

TUMBI PALLAM. Tam. Fruit of Chiron- 
gift sapida, also of Diospyros melanoxylon. 
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TUMBOLI. Diospyros melanoxylon. 

TUMBOORA. Hind. A drum. 

TUMBURU. Hind. A celestial musician. 

TUMI CHAVA KARRA. Tat. Diospyros 
ebenaster. 

TUMIDA. Tel. Diospyros melanoxylon, 
Roxh. 

TUMIEN. The siUc petticoat of the 
Taking women ; it is of bnght hues. 

TUMIKA. Hind. Bbng. Diospyros glu- 
tiuosa. Embryopteris glutinifera, Roxh. 

TUMIKA CHAVA. Tel. Diospyros ebe- 
naster, Konig- D. embryopteris, ters. 

TUMMA, Hind. Viburnum cotinifolium. 

TUMMA. Pebs. Cucumis culocynthis, L. 

TUMMA CHETTU. Tel. Acacia Arabics. 

TUMMEDA CHETTU. Tel. Diospyros 
melanoxylon, Roxh. 

TUMMEDA MAMIDI. Tel. Semecarpus 
anacardium, Linn. 

TUM VII. Tel. Leuciis cephalotes, Spreng. 
the Phlomis cepbalotesufA’cwWy/tjis the most 
celebrated species. The leaves are eaten, the 
flowers are sacred to Siva, and are offered in 
bis temple. But there are many species to 
which the term Tummi is indiscriminately 
applied. 

TUMMICA. Tel. Diospyros melanoxylon, 
Roxh. 

'fUMONQONG. Amongst the Malays, a 
high ofiiicer of state, to whom the superinten- 
dence of internal police matters is entrusted. 
A hereditary elective officer of JoLore.— - 
Journ. Ind. Arch. No. IX. vol, P. p. .568. 

TUMR. Egypt. ? Turmeric. 

'rUMK-I-HlNDEE. Pees. Tamarind. 

TUMTUM. Arab. Rhus coriaria. Sumach* 

TUM A Sans. From tumus, darkness. 

TUMULUS. 'XuiDuli are met with in Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Sweden, Russia, 
Tartary and Africa. Those in Ireland and in the 
plain of Troy aro precisely similar to those of 
the United States. In America they are scat- 
tered in profusion from Ijake Erie to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and are found in Texas, New 
Mexico, and S. America ; other antiquities 
also are found in the valley of the Mississippi. 
Tumuli are not numerous in Ohio, but often 
found in Kentucky, and more commonly in 
Tennessee and Mississippi. One of the largest 
is at Cahokia in Illinois, being a parallelogram 
235 yards long by 170 broad and 90 feet 
high. Cairns and tumuli are found on the 
peaks of the Neiigberries. They contain agri- 
cultural implements ; and iron •spear heads, 
bells, and sepulchral urns, with figures of 
coiled snakes, tigers, elephants, dogs and 
birds, sickles sod gold rings, have been found 
buried under the piles of stones. It is sup- * 
posed that the Kurumbar race formerly inter- 
red in cairns. See Cairns. Barrow. Tope. 
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TUNaOODA. 


TOHG-THU. 


TUMUTTL Tax. Bryooia callosa. The 
oil of its seed is the Tamutti-kai Yeuoat 

TUN, also Tuna, also OaUtao. Hum. 
Cedrela toona. 

TUNAKAYIKO. See Inscriptions. 

TUN ANA MAD ANA. Hikd. Bhamnus 

jpiirpui'ouSf 

TUNANI ZANANI. Him Viburnum 
foetens. 

TUN-BI. Buru. Timber. 

TUNDHE. Hind. Eharanus purpureas, 
also Viburnum foetens. 

TUNDI EOIB. Tam. Fibre of Calotropis 
gigantea. 

TUNDU. Can. Cedrela toona. 

TUNE AN G. A group of eight islands on 
the south coast of China, which derive their 
name from Tuneang, the largest and the 
most northerly of .the group, and which is five 
miles in circumference. 

TUNG. Hind. Rhus cotinns, and R. parvi- 
folia, also Pioea Webbiaua and P. pindrow ; 
also Tazus bacoata. 

TUNG. Bbng. Rottleria tinctoria, Roxh. 

TUNG. Chin. Copper. 

TUNG. A long-measure of Sumatra, corre- 
sponding to the English foot — Simmonds. 

TUNG-CHI. See Kwang-tung-chi. 

TUNGA. See India. 

TUNGA MUSTE, also Must-akamu, Tbl. 
CyperuB hexastychus, Rottl, C. rotundas, 
R. i. 197. The tuberous root is used in mak- 
ing perfumes. 

TUNGANf, a race of military settlers who 
came originally with military conquerors from 
the west of Asia, and settled down in the 
country of Yarkand. — Cayley, 

TUNGE. See Kunawer. 

TUNG-EU ? Dtyandra cordata. 

T UNG-QULI. Jav. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

TUNG-HSEN-PAN. Bubm. Gardenia fio- 
ribundal 

TUNGLA. Hind. Rhus parviflora, 

TUNG MRU. SeeMru. 

TUNG OIL TREE of China, yields a va- 
luable oil. It is expressed from the seeds of 
Eleseococoa oleifera, and is much used by 
carpenters for boats, furniture, &c.^Sim- 
mottds’ Diet. Fortune's Residence amongst iJte 
Chinese. 

TUNG-PAN. See Kwang-tung-chi. 

TUNG-QUIN GULF. See Tonking. 

TUNGRANG pass in L. 31° 37' N. and 
L* 78° 27 E» in Kanawur, leading from the 
Tlodungto the Sutlq valley, 13,739 ft.— G«r. 

TUNG-SL Chinbsb. Fishing tackle made 
of snake’s gut. 

. TUNQ-TSAU. Chin. Aralia papyrifera. 

TUNGU. Hind. Pistaoia integerrima. 

TUNGUDPA, Tk. Cypenis juiwafolitts. 
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TUNG-TflU, dwell between tbeSetawgaud 
the Sal win, and in Amherst Province, and are 
in their dialeot more dosely connected with 
the Yuma langnages than with the Burmau. 
The Tungthu has a large glossarial agreement 
with Karen, but ithas special affinities with the 
Eumi and other Yumi dialects, and particu- 
larly with the Kby-eng. The Tungthu are 
Islamized Chinese and are said to resemble 
the Anamese, but as their dress resembles 
that of the Anamese, this may create decep- 
tion. They occupy a portion of province 
Amherst, and are the only people there who 
understand the plough. This has a metal 
blade. They are esteemed good cultivators. 

TUNG US, a general name applied to a 
population common to a vast area in Siberia 
and China. Their physiognomy connects it 
with the tribes of Northern Asia in general, 
and their language forms a transition between 
the monosyllabic and agglutinate forms of 
speech. The Tungus, under the name Mant- 
chu, constitute the dominant population of 
Chitta itself. These tribes under Chinese 
rule, in Mantchuria, on the water-shed of the 
Amur or Sagivlin, are termed Mantchu. The 
Mantchu proper have a literature with an 
alphabet modified from the Mongol. They 
are agricultural and industrial. Chevalier 
Bunsen observes (Report Brit. Ass. 184:7) 
that the researches of our days have made 
it more than probable that the 'Tartar, 
Mantchu and Tungus belong to one great 
stock ; that the Turkoman, Child, Fin, Lap 
and Magyar (Hungarian), present another 
stock closely united, and that both these 
families were originally connected with each 
other. He proiwsed to call this whole group 
of languages the Turanian, and in lieu of 
Indo-Gerinanic or Indo-European he pro- 
posed the term Iranian, following the anti- 
thesis of Iran and Turan, established by 
Heeren and Carl Bitter. He further remarks 
that ‘Uhese nations, who probably may be 
reduced to two families, one centering in the 
Altai and the pasture lands towards the Hima- 
laya, and the other having its centre in the 
Ural mountains, have acted in the history of 
civilisation a most powerful episode by con- 
quest and destruction. They appeared in the 
fifth century as the Huns, a scourge to Ro- 
mans and Germans; they produced Jengiz 
Khan, 'Timurlung and Mahomed II. ; th^ 
destroyed the Persian empire, subdued Hin- 
dustan, and they still sit upon the throne of 
Byzantium aud upon that of Gbioa. They 
seem destined to partake only by conquest in 
the higher civilisation of the surrouni^g na- 
tions, older or younger ones, the Chineae pre- 
senting the one extreme^ the Iranians the 
other. Little disposed to learn fcttH them 
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M neighbotin or aubjaeta, they beoomo more 
or less oivilised being their mutera. They 
cannot resist the inward force of the civilisa- 
tion of their subjects, although they repel it as 
an outward power. The Tungns are the native 
popaktiou of the Amor, but even if we include 
emigrant Chinese and Mantchut they are for 
from numeroua They may be estimated at 
24,000 for the nhole of the territory at present 
in posseseionof Russia. With two exceptions, 
tlie tribes of the Amur belong to the Tutigu- 
zian stock. The language of the Gilyak, on 
the lower Amur, differs from the Tunguzian 
dialects along tjhe river, but the features of 
these Gilyak are still Mongol, they have small 
obliquely set eyes, prominent cheek bones, 
and scanty beards. With the Ainu on Sak- 
halin, the language differs both from the Tun- 
guziau and Gilyak; their features are de- 
cidedly nut Mongol, and they are distin- 
guished by a great profusion of hair. The 
close affinity between the various Tunguzian 
dialects, and the differences existing between 
Tunguzian, Gilyak and Aino, will be ob- 
served in the following short vocabulary. 
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The Tunguzian tribes either are nomades, 
keeping herds of reindeer or horses, or they 
snbmst chiefly upon the produce of their 
flsheriM. The reindemr Tonguziana are called 
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Oronohon or Oroke, a word signifying rein- 
deer-keepers, and are met with on the Upper 
Amur, and on Sakhalin, Among the other 
tribes, a tradition prevails of their having 
owned reindeer at some remote period ; and 
there is one tribe along the sea coast still 
called Orochi, or Oroohon. The Manyarg 
and the kindred Birar, and Solon, on the 
Nonni, who occupy the vast prairies above 
the Bureya mountains, keep large herds of 
hortiea The Goldi, Olcha (Maiiguu), Gilyaki 
Orochi of the sea-coast, and Aino, are fisher- 
men, but are hunters also ; and the Goldi, 
especially those settled on the Sungari, cul- 
tivate the ground to some extent. It is, how- 
ever, only the Mantchu and Chinese, and the 
Daurian living amongst them on the Middle 
Amur, who till the gruuud to a larger extent, 
the Daurian doing so even at the time the 
Russians first appeared on the Amur. At 
that period their settlements extended into 
Daiiria, whilst at the 'present day they are 
but rarely found above the Dzeya, The 
Oronchun of the Upper Amur numbered, in 
1856, two hundred and six individuals of 
both sexes, roving over an area of 28,000 
square miles, which would give one hundred 
and seventy square mites to each individual. 
Next come the Manyarg ; their numbers, in- 
cluding the Birar and the Solon, on the right 
bank of the Amur, are about 20,000, of whom 
one-sixth at most are under Russian sway. 
The agricultural population about Aigun« 
estimated at from 40,000 to 50,000, is also 
confined chiefiy to the right bank of the river, 
those on its left bank hardly amounting to 
2,000. The Goldi occupy one hundred and 
fourteen so-called villages on the Amur, with 
three hundred and twenty houses, and 2,560 
inhabitants ; the Manguu forty villages^ 
with one hundred and ten housesr and 1,100 
inhabitants. The Kile on the Upper Gorin, 
and Negidalze on the Amgun, do not proba- 
bly exceed 1000 souls. The population along 
the Usuri is estimated by Veniukof at 1,400 
of whom about four hundred are on the left 
bank of the river. The vast tract extending 
between the Usuri and the sea-coast, from 
Castries Bay in the north to the frontier of 
Korea, is very thinly populated, and it is 
only in the south, where there are several 
Chinese settlements, that the population is 
comparatively numerous. Veniukof reckons 
the population between the Usuri and the 
coast, north of Fort Imperial, at 1,600 ; 
and that 2,500 might be the approxi- 
mate population of the entire coast-region 
under consideration. The Gilyak on tbs 
Amur occupy thirty-nins villages, having one 
hundred and forty houses, and 1,680 inmates* 
The popolation of Southern Sakhalin, up to 
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about 49® of north latitude, was calculated by 
Mamia Rineo at 2,850, in four hundred and 
thirty-eight huts, which would allow 21 
square miles to each inhabitant, if we as- 
sume a similar population for the northern 
(Russian) part of the island. Or, arranging 
this population according to tribes, we obtain 
a total of 23,500. 

Orouchon of tbo Upper Amur. 260 

liisnyarg andBirar. ... ... 3,000 

llauriau, etc. ... ... .. 2,000 

Gnldi on the Amur and TJsuri. ... 3,560 

Olcba (Hangun) on the Amur. ... 1,100 

Megidal and Kile (Sanager). ... 1,000 

Orochi of the sea-coast. ... ... 1,000 

Oroke on Hakhalio. ... — 1,000 

Oilyak on Lower Amur and Sakhalin. 8, 1 80 

Aino on Northern Sakhalin. ... ... 1,000 

Chinese on the Usuri, etc. ... ... 1,400 


The banks of the Upper Amur, down to the 
mouth of tlio Dzeya, are in the occupation of 
the Tunguzian tribes of the Oroncboii and Ma- 
nyarg (Monagir, Manegre), the principal differ- 
ence between whom is, that the chief domestic 
animal of the former is the reindeer (Oron- 
chon, reindeer-keeper), and of the latter the 
horse. The horses are small, but strong and 
of great endurance. Before going on a long 
journey the Manyarg keeps bis borse for a 
day without food, and on his return also the 
poor beast is made to undergo five or six 
days’ abstinence. This is done with a view 
of keeping the horse in working condition. 

Tbo Oronchon originally lived in the pro- 
vince of Yakutsk, whence they voluntarily 
emigrated to the banks of the Amur in 1825, 
and occupied there part of the territory of the 
Manyarg, whom they compelled to withdraw 
further down the river. There are two tribes 
of Oronchon. One of them, the Ninagai, occu- 
pies the left bank of tbo Amur, between the 
rivers Oldoi and Amazar, and the country up 
to and beyond the crest of the Stanovoi 
mountains. In 1856 it mustered sixty-eight 
males and sixty-six females, uud twenty seven 
of the former paid annually five shillings 
and five pence of tribute each, or in lieu 
thereof twelve squirrel skins, to the otfi- 1 
oer commanding the post of Gorbitza. 
The other tribe, the Shologon, occupy the 
right bank of the Amur, down to the Albazi- 
kha rivulet. They number seveiity-two indi- 
viduals of both sexes, including forty males, of 
whom seventeen had to pay to the command- 
ant of Ust Strelka a tribute of six shillings 
and four pence each. They owned eighty-two 
reindeer. The Manyarg, as stated above, occu- 
py the Amur below the Oronchon, but in 
spring and summer they ascend it for the sake 
of fishing, to the Ignasbina and Sester, leav- 
ing their horses below the Albazikha! They 
also dwell in the valley of the Dzeya, and 
generally qieakiog, the whole of the pnurie 


region down to the Bnreya monntaine, ndiere 
their horses find forage ; whilst the Oronchon, 
on account of their rein-deer, are confined to 
the mountainons districts. The Birar resid- 
ing along the Bnreya river are a enb-tribe of 
the Manyarg, and the Solon, north of Metgen, 
are probably related. The Manyarg and 
Orunebon are rather small and of spare build. 
Their arms and lege are thin, a feature most 
striking in their half-naked children, whose 
bellies moreover are very protruding. The 
face is flat, but the nose, in many instances, 
large and pointed. The cheeks are broad, the 
mouth is large, and the lips are thin ; the 
eyes very small and sleepy-looking, and gene- 
rally of black or reddish-brown. The hair 
is black and smooth, the beard short, and the 
eye-brows very tbiu. The Mauchu features 
frequently found among the Manyarg are 
traced by Maack to the officials who annually 
collect the tribute, and to whom their women 
are freely yielded up. These Tunguziaiis 
lead a wandering life. During spring and the 
beginning of summer they generally reside ou 
the banks of the river, engaged in fishing, but 
in the autumn and winter they retire to the in- 
terior of the country to pursue the chase. In 
these migrations the rein-deer or horse car- 
ries the scanty property of its owner. The 
only other domestic animal is the dog. The 
Solon is a nomadic tribe, allied to, if not 
identical with, the Manyarg, and occupy 
the country north of Mergen. They claim to 
be descendants of the ancient Sushi, by whom 
was founded the dynasty of the Qiu. The 
word Solon signifies “ Shooters.” They are 
indeed expert huntsmen, and even their wo- 
men mount ou horseback and pursue the 
game. Besides horses, they have dogs for 
hunting, also sheep, oxen, and camels. The 
Dauriau dwelling ou the Upper Sungari, in 
the neighbourhood of Tsitsikar, are well made, 
especially the women, and dress like the Man- 
chu in Chino. The secretaries of the Man- 
darins who are sent to this part, are privileged 
by a letter from the Khan to select any 
women or young girls whom they may fancy. 
Some of the men whose wives had been taken 
in this manner, still persist in considering it a 
special favour to have such fine gentlemen as 
brothers-in-law. Others, though discontented, 
are compelled to conceal their chagrin from 
fear of pauishmeut and disgrace. 

The Tunguidans of the Lower Amur are the 
Goldi, Mangun, and Orochi tribes, and exhi- 
bit tt great similarity in outward appear- 
ance, cuetomsand manner of life. 

The Tunguzian tribes are the Goldi and 
Mangun, along the Amur, Sungari and Usu- 
ri ; and the Orochi along the sea coast from 
CsBtrios Bay to about 44® N. lat. The Gol- 
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di inhabit both banks of the Sangari below 
the town of Sansin, the Usori below the Do- 
bikhn and the Amur to the village of Niuu- 
guya below, the Gorin. Maaok calls the 
^Idi living along the Amur down to Nyung- 
ya Kileug ; ” and those about the mouth of 
the Usuri, ** Hodseng." Below the Goldi the 
banks of the Amur are occupied by the Man- 
gun or Olcha as far as the village of Kade- 
uia, below the Russian settlement of Jrkuts- 
koi. These Tunguzians have tha usual Mongol 
featuresi prominent cheek bonest and small 
oblique eyes. The nose is not in all cases 
flat The eyebrows are more defined and arch- 
ed. The mouth large, the lips thick and of 
a dull red colour. The complexion is fair 
and ruddy. The colour of the hair and eyes 
is black, but occasionally grey eyes are seen. 
The size of head is large compared to that 
of the body. 

The Gilyak inhabit the banks of the Lower 
Amur, below Pul, and the northern portion 
of Sakhalin, their limits on the island being 
on the west coast in the village of Pilyavo. 
50° 10' N. lat i and on the cast coast 50° 30' 
N. lat. 'There are several tribe.s of these 
Gilyak, those of the mainland, the Hmereu- 
kur of the west coast of tSakhalin, and the 
Tro of the east coast, bnt the distinction 
between them is trifiing. Nor do they difi'er 
much in outward appearance from their 
Tunguzian neighbours. The features are 
still Mongol, the nose is rather flat, the eyes 
are small, the lips are v<iluptuous, the eye- 
brows bushy, and the beard is stronger than 
with the Tunguzian. They do not shave the 
head, but wear the hair tied up into a thick 
tail or in tresses. 'The Russians describe 
their women as frights, hut tastes are not 
always the same, and Kimso, the Jaf)aiiese, 
says they are very comely, and doubly attrac- 
tive oil acconut of their daily ablutions. 
Their dress does not vary much from that of 
the Tung’izians. 'They wear largo boots of 
seal-skin or sometimes cotton, and a blonse 
of Chinese pattern. 'The use of flsh-skius is 
much more restricted. If we may credit the 
statement of Ilimso, polyandry prevails among 
the Smereiikur Gilyak, and the women are 
treated with the greatest indulgence. Only 
those however skilled in the use of the needle 
can expect to get married. — Klaproth, Asia 
Polyglotta- Maaek, Travdt on the Amur, 
Tronton (Barracouia Bay). Furet, Letter 
mr VArfMpel. Japotiait ( Jonequiere Bay ). 
La Perouee. Pfitmaier's Voeahularinm der 
Lino Sprache, Vienna, 1851, quoted in Ra- 
veruiein’s Ruetians on the Amur, pp. 338 to 
391. LaJtham, 

TUNGUS. Hind. Tax. Marsdenia te- 
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\ nacissima, also fibre of Calotropie gigantea ; ‘ 
I also Catgut. 

TUNI. Hind. Cedrela toona, C. serrata. 

TUNL Tax. Calico, a cloth, clothing. 

TUNI A. See Hatch. Jet. 

TUNICATA, the Tunicaries, Claes ti. of 
the Mollusoa, viz. 

Family I . — A teidiadce- 
Gen. Molgnla. 

Cynthia. 

Pelousea. 

I Ch elyosma. 

Poltenia. 

Family II. — Clavel- 
Unidce. 

Gen. Clavellina. 

Perophora. 

Family III. — Botryl- 
lidte. 

Gen. Botryl] us. 

Botrylloides. 

Didemuium* 

Encceliuin. 

TUNKANNA. Sans, Borax. 

TUNKAli. Pers. Borax. 

'TUNKI. Hind, a very thin cliapatti, 
or flour scone, or cake ; or large wafer made 
with butter. 

TUNKRA. a pass in Sikkim, in Lat. 
27‘' 38' N., Lon. 88° 56' E. Its crest is 
16 100 feet above the sea. 'The ascent on 
north-west side, gradually, is overasuow-bed 
and glacier ; descent on north-east steep 
but gra8.sy. 

TUN MARAM. Tam, Cedrela tooiia. See 
Cedar. Deodar. Furniture. 'Toon. 

TUNMATRU. Sans. From tut, that, and 
matra. only. 

TUNNA. Pkno. Cedrela toona. 

'TUNNI. I’suTi;. 'Tuxus bacata. Common 
yew. 

TUNNUIIU. SeeKhutri. 

TUNNUS. Mahr. Dalbergia oojeiiiensis, 
Itoxh. 

'TUNQUIN. The Tunquinese, both men 
and women, are fur the most part well pro- 
portioned, of an olive complexion, very much 
adiiiirttig the whiteness of the Europeans. 
Their noses and faces are not so flat as those 
of the Chinese, as being generally better 
made. 'Their hair is very black, which they 
usually wear as lung as it will grow, being 
very careful in combing it. The common 
people plait it in tresses, and tie it like a 
great roll upon the top of their heads. But 
the nobility, men of law, and soldiers, tie 
their locks about their necks, that they may 
not flatter iu their faces. They blacken their 
teeth and suffer their nails to grow ; the 
longest being accounted the furesk — Everardia 
Treaiitet, p. 17. 


Diazona. 

Aplidiiim* 

Polyclinutn 

Parascidiuni. 

Armorceoium. 

SyiKBcium. 

Sigillino. 

F amily I V.—Pyro- 

somidcB. 

Gen. Pyrosoma. 
Family V.-Salpidce. 
Qon. Sal pa. 

Didiulum. recent. 
Appeudiciilaria. 
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TUNTBA. Sa»8. From tantra, religions 
austerities. 

TUN T UNI-NUTI. Bino. Amarantns 
fascitttns, Itoxb. 

TUNYEEN, or Tunyeon dha, ISUKM. A 
wood scarce near the Moulinein and Sitang 
rivers, more abundant near Tavoy and Mer- 
gni, of maxiinum girth 6 cubits and maxi* 
mum length 30 or 40 feet. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is used for the construc- 
tion of the very large boats which go from 
Moulmeiu to Tonghoo ; lieiice in much 
demand at Moulinein, but not so much so on 
tlie sea coast. The wood when cut has a 
peculiar and fragrant smell, is tough and oily, 
and likely to make excellent planes, handles, 
&c. he.— Captain Dance. 

'I'UOOZ, having recourse to Qod against 
evil. 

TUP. Sans. A cap, ahnt. See Mngiit. 

TUPAIA, insect eaters, closely resemble 
squirrels, are almost confined to the Malay 
islands, as also are Ptilouerus Lowii of 
Borneo, and Gynimiriis Jlafllesii. 

Tiipaia Klliotti, Jilyih. The Madras tree 
shrew, occurs in the hills west of Madras, 
length 14 inches, of wliich the tail in 7^. 

Tiipaia ferruginea, Blyth. of Arracan and 
the Malay peninsula, is insectivorous and 
frugivorous. It dwells in rudely constructed 
lairs in the highest branches of trees ; it is 
very agile, and makes enormous bounds. 

Tupaia Javanica occurs in Java. 

Tupaia murina occurs in Borneo. 

Tuiiaia Peguana, the 8ikkiiu tree shrew, 
occurs in Sikkim. 

Tupaia tana occurs in Sumatra . — Jerdon 
p. 60. Wallace, p. 141. 

'J’UPHA, a college- See Inscriptions. 

TUPHA. Turk, a horse Uil, the tails of 
the horse and of the yak, used as staiidards 
amongst the Turkoman. The Tupha, Tiigha or 
Tan, according to llerausat, is the Turkish 
name of the horse-tail standard, but is applied 
also by the Chinese to the Yak-tail, which, 
respectively, with those nations, mark the 
gupreme military command. — liech. mr les 
lanffues Tartaree, 303 ; al.so D'O/isson, i. 40 
in Yule Cathay, i. p. clxxiv. 

TUPI. Gdz. Hat. 

TUPONG. Malay. Flour. 

TUPOZ, in Manilla, the intermediate layers 
of the stem of the wild plantain, Musa texti- 
lis, of which are made web cloths and gauzes 
four yards long, of different degrees of fine- 
ness. — Simmondt' Did. 

TUPPA. This musical measure belongs to 
the very extremity of India, being indigenous 
as far as the Indus and the countries 
watered by its tributaries ; and though the 
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peculiar measure is common in Rajasthan, 
the prefix of Panjabi shows its origin. 
Colonel Tod says he has listened at Caen 
to the viola or hurdy-gnrdy, till he could 
have fancied himself in Mewar . — Todla 
liajadhan, voL i, p. 648. 

TUPPA, amongst the Bhot race, a proba- 
tioner for the buddhist religion of Tibet. 
The word Bhot is traced in the names 
of Bult in Bultistan, But in Butan, Bet 
in Tibet, or in such words as the Bhoote- 
ya or Bhotiya. The race known as the Bhot in 
ethnology comprises the Little Tibetans, the 
natives of Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Pro- 
per, and the closely allied tribes of Butan. 
The Bhot of Ladnk is strong, hardy, short 
and square, with a decidedly Mongol physiog- 
nomy — by which is meant a flat face, broad 
cheek, depressed nose, very large ears, oblique 
and narrow eye curtained at the curners, black 
hair and low stature, their average height 
being 5 feet 6T inches : the skulls are less 
Mongolian, having a capacity of 72 cubic 
inches, SO cubic inches being a fair capacity 
for a European. The Grand Llama is a Bhot. 
Tlie ordinary monk or priest in Tibet is the 
Gylong, above whom are Llamas or presidents, 
and below whom are the Tohba and Tuppa. 
The Tuppa is a probationer who is admitted in- 
to the establishment to which he would attach 
himself at the age of 8 or 10, and receives 
instruction accordingly. At 15, he becomes 
a Tolilia, and at 24 a Gylong, provided his 
acquirements be satisfactory. There are two 
sects, the Gyllupka, who dress in yellow, and 
the Sliiimmur, in red, the Shaniinar Gylongs 
being allowed to marry. Tlie Bhots of tlio 
Tibetans have been extending westward. As 
a general rule, the Himalayas divide Hindus- 
tan from Bhutland, but there are Bhots in 
several parts south of the crest of those 
mighty mountains in Garhwal and Keuiaou. 

'i'UPSEE MUTCHI, the mango-fish. 

TUPTA-SHURMJ. Sans. From tapta, hot, 
and shurmi, an image of iron. 

TUB, also Arhnr, also Tur-dhal. Hind. 
Cajauus Indiuus, Si)reng. See Dhol, Dhal, 
Tour. Burri toovar. 

TURAH-UL HALAK. Arab. Arsenic. 

TUBAL Hind. Luffa acntangula, Roxb. 
Qhi-turai, Lnffa pentaudra, Bam turai, Abel- 
moschus esculeutus. 

TU KAI. A great belt of gravel and sand, 
filling a trough from five to fifteen miles iu 
length, parallel to the base of the Himalayae, 
to the depth of from 15 to 150 feet. It is so 
sickly as to be nearly without resident popu- 
lation ; the bouses of the cultivators are ou 
the slopes of the hills. It is full of marsfioa. 
The belt of saul forest, which is waterless,, is 
next to it towards the mountains, and is al- 
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most equall? malarious : rivers disappear and 
pass under it, reappearing in the Turai : it is 
surrounded by sandstone bills, which skirt 
the base of the mountains . — Capt Herbert 
m £1. Ae>*2Vans. vote, xi.xii. See Terai. 
Tberai. 

TUKAK. In Kashmir, a weight of six seers 
or I21bs. English. 

TURAKA HARALA. See Hurala. 

TURAKA VEPA. Tel. Melianzedinudita. 

TURA LODH. Hind. Rondeletla tiiicturia. 

TURAN, or Tartary, a country border- 
ing on IrsiU in the north and north -ease, 
which in the remotest times was inhabited by 
a race who are now spread into different 
parts of the world, and are known to ethnolo- 
gists as Scythians, Turanians or Mongolians. 
Tuirja or Turan are names of which the deri- 
vations are still discussed. But Burnouf has 
called attention to them in reference to the 
Huctrian satrap of Turina or Turiva men- 
tioned in Strabo. According to Cuvier, the 
probable cradle of the Mongolian or Japhetic 
race is the Altai mountains, \;lience they 
have spread over northern and central A»ia 
southwards as far as Hindustan north of the 
Gauges, and eastwardly to the Eastern ocean, 
where the race is distinctly visilde in the 
cTapanese, the Corcan people, and thoMC of 
Siberia. The Arsacidm were Turanians* 
In the Zend books the Turaiiiaiis are styled 
(FirdnsTs Turiya) the foes or am agonists of 
the Allans. Turvasu means one who possesses 
the treasures of his enemy, and Turvasa one 
who conquers when he pleases. The 1 ura- 
niau people, but particularly the Turko- 
Tartar tribes, have made themselves renown- 
ed ill antiquity by their warlike disposition 
and by the wild intractable rudeness of their 
habits, and have appeared amongst surround- 
ing nations as spoilers, destroyers and plunder- 
ers. The Aryan tendency is to form nation- 
al and political communities, marry one wife, 
and worship one supreme and spiritual deity. 
The Turanian tendency is to have little 
national or political cohesion, to marry one or 
more wives, without much sentiment : and 
worship gods and heroes without much idea 
of a spiritual existence, beyond that impli- 
ed in the notion of ghosts and demons. 
Turanian races have a longing for spiritual 
excitements. Perhaps, as the vividness of 
religious faith is common amongst mountain- 
eers, the simple pastoral and secluded life 
common to most of the Turanian tribes may 
impart a tendency to reverie and visionary 
absorption. The great horse sacrifice is al- 
lowed to have been originally Turanian, 
whether derived directly from the Sakae, or 
indirectly from Persia and Media, where the 
white horse was an important element in a 
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campaign of Cyrus ; and Mr, Atkinson found 
traces of this sacrifice still lingering on the 
southern borders of Siberia, ^he Turanian fa- 
mily of languages is agglutinative. They are 
scattered over the whole of the northern part 
of Europe and Asia, from China to the 
Pyrenees, and from Cape Comorin across the 
Caucasus to Lapland. The Hungarian, Lap* 
poniaii, and Finish dialects are now classed as 
members of the great Turanian or Tartar family 
of tongues, which is spoken by all the tribes 
from the Himalaya to Okotak and to Lapland, 
and includes the Hungarian, Crimean and Tur- 
kish tongues. Farrar states that the terms Tu- 
ranian, Nomadic, or Allophyllon of Fritchard, 
are names applied to all languages not belong- 
ing to the Arian or Semitic, and which com- 
prise all languages spoken in Asia or Europe 
not included under the Arian and Semitic 
families, with the exception of the Chinese and 
its dialects. These are Tungus, Mongol, Turki, 
Samoiede and Finn. The writers on this 
Class are Kask, Klaproth, Schnlt, Castren, and 
Muller. But oven Muller admits that the 
characteristio marks of union, ascertained for 
this great variety of languages, are as yet very 
vague and general if compared with the de- 
finite ties of relationship which severally unite 
the Semitic and Arian. THie Turanian languages 
occupy by far the largest portion of the earth, 
viz, all but ludia, Arabia, or Asia Minor and 
Europe*; but except agglutination there is not 
a single positive principle which can be prov- 
ed to pervade them all. They have priority of 
aHinity with the languages of Africa and 
America and even with the Chinese. 

The Ugro-Tartariaii languages, the lan- 
guages of Jiigli-x\sia and other regions, which 
other writers 8t\le Turanian, are those of 
JDr. Pril chard’s second group of nations be- 
Iniiging to the same great family, and include 
the various hordes who have been known 
under the names of Tartar, Turk, Mongo), 
Mantchii and Tungus. All these nations 
appear, from the result of late researches, to 
be allied in descent, though long supposed 
to be quite separate. In the vast wilderness 
extending from the chain of the Altai to that 
of tile Himalaya are the pasture-lauds, where, 
during immemorial ages, the nomadic tribes 
of High Asia have fed their flocks and mul- 
tiplied those hordes which from time to lime 
descended in immense swarms on the fertile 
regions of Asia and of Europe. Perhaps the 
earliest of these invasions of the civilized 
world was that of the lliong-nu,« expelled 
from the borders of China by the powerful 
dynasty of the Han. These were the people 
who, after their inroad on the Gothic empire 
of Hermunrich, made their way, under Etzel 
or Attila, into the heart of France. Hordes 
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from tlic same regions under Togral-Bog, 
and Seljuk, and Mabmud of Gbizni, and Jen* 
giz> and Timur and Othman, overwhelmed 
the Jmliphat and the empires of China, of 
Byzantium, and of Hindustan, and lineal 
descendants of the shepherds of High 
Asia still sit on the throne of Cyrus, and on 
that of the Great Constantine, while the 
branch which ruled in India under the title 
known to Europe as the Great Moghul closed 
in 18 C 2 by the death at Rangoon of the last 
emperor of Delhi, then a prisoner of the 
British. As a branch of the Ugru-Tartarian, 
be speaks of some of the insular nations 
to the eastward of Asia and neat the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean. The idiom of the 
islands comprised in the empire of Nipbon, 
as well as that of the inde^ieudent Liu-kiu 
Archipelago, boars some signs of affinity 
to those of tlie Ugro-'J'artarian nations, 
and he adds that Mr. Norris, who has studied 
the Japanese, and whoso very extensive know- 
ledge of languages renders him a great au- 
thority in such questions, had assured liiin 
that the principle of vocalic harinonyand other 
phenomena of the Tartar languages prevail in 
tiie idiom of the Japanese and Liu kin islands. 
In his group of the Ugro-Tartarian, Pritchard 
also classes the aboriginal inhahitants of 
India who, he supposes, were expelled from 
Hindustan by the brahmins and the Ariaii 
people who accompanied thorn across the In- 
dus, and retired, us it is supposed on appa. 
rently insufficient proof, into tlie Dekhan. 
They still occupy tiie greater part of tliat 
peninsula, and u portion, at least, of the island 
of Ceylon. Their idioms — the Tamil, the 
Telugu and the Karnataka of the Mysore, — 
are sister diiilects of one speech, and he con- 
siders it likely that the languages of the 
mountain tribes of India, the Bliil, the Gond, 
tlio Toda and others belong to the same 
stock. Dr. Pritchard adds that Professor 
Rank bad conjectured that these natiouM 
arc also of the Tartar stock. Their 1 ang\iagc 
has some of the peculiarities of structure 
which have been pointed out. He also ob- 
serves that tlierc are some curious analogies 
between the Tnmulian and other dialects of 
the Dekhan and the languages of Aus- 
tralia, with which we have obtained some 
acquaintance through the labours of Mr. 
Threlkeld and several other missionaries, 
and from the able researches of Captain 
Gray. Turkish is a Turanian dialect. Its 
grammar is purely Tataric or Turanian. 
The Turks, however, posseted a small 
literatnrs aud narrow civilization before they 
were converted to mahomedanism ; and as 
the language of Mahommed was Arabic, a 
branch of the Semitic family, closely allied to 
I’lS ' 


Hebraw and Syriac, this toother witii the 
Koran, and their law and reli|^oo, the Turks 
learned from tiie Arabs, their conquerors, 
many of the arts and sciences connected with 
a more advanced stage of civilisation. Arabic 
became to the Turks what Latin was to the 
Germans during the middle ages ; and there 
is hardly a word in the higher intelleotaal 
terminology of Arabic, that might not be used, 
more or less naturally, by a writer in Turkish. 
But the Arabs, again, at the very outset of 
their career of conquest and conversion, had 
been, in science, art, literature, and polite 
manners, tbe pupils of the Persians, whom 
they had conquered ; they stood to them in 
the same relation as the Romans stood to the 
Greeks. Now, the Persians speak a language 
which is neither Semitic, like Arabic, nor 
Turanian, like Turkish ; it is a branch of the 
Indo-European or Aryan family of speech. A 
large infusion of Persian words thus found its 
way into Arabic, and through Arabic into 
Turkish, aud the result is that at the present 
moment the Turkish language, as spoken by 
the higher ranks at Ooustantiuople, is so 
entirely overgrown with Persian and Ara- 
bic words, that an uneducated Turk from the 
country uudorstands but little of the so-called 
Osmanli, though its grammar is exactly the 
same as the grammar which he uses in his 
Tataric utterance. The whole of what is 
called the Turanian family of speech con- 
sists of ter ini national or agglutinative lan- 
guages, and this Tnraniaii family comprises 
in reality all languages spoken in Asia and 
Europe, and not included under the Aryan 
and Semitic families, witit the exception of 
Chinese and its cognate dialects. Tbe 
name Turanian is used in opposition to 
Iranian, and is npplied to the nomadic races 
of Asia as opposed to the agricultural or 
Aryan races. The Turanian family or class 
consists of two great, divisions, the Northern 
and the Southern. The Northern is some- 
times called the Ural-Altaic or Ugro-Tataric, 
and it is divided into five sections, the 
Tongnsic, Mougolic, Turkic, Finnic, and 
Sainoyedic. 

Tlie Southern, which occupies the south of 
Asia, is divided into four classes, tbe Tamu- 
lic, or the languages of the Dekhan; the 
Bbotiya, or the dialects of Tibet and Bbotan ; 
the Taic, or the dialects of Siam ; and the 
Malaic, or the Malay and Polynesian dialects. 
The most obaraeteristic feature of the Tura- 
nian languages is what has been called Aggluti- 
nation, or “ gluing together and what du- 
tinguisbes the Turanian language is, that in 
them the conjugation and declension can still 
be taken to pieces ; and although the termina- 
tions have by no means always retained 
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their ngnifieative power as independent words, 
they are ielt aa modificatory ayllablee. The 
difference between an Aryan and a Tnranian 
language is eomewhat the eaiue as between 
good and Sod Mosaic. The Aryan words 
seem made of one piece, the Turanian words 
clearly show the strnctures and fissures where 
the small stones are cemented together. 
Where nomadic tribes approach to a political 
organisation, their language, though Turani- 
an, may approach to the Hystein of poli- 
tical or traditional languages, such as San- 
skrit or Hebrew. This is indeed the case 
with the most advanced members of the 
Turanian family, the Hungarian, the Fin- 
ish, the Tamil, Tehign, <kc. 

The Tuugnsio branch extends from China 
northward to Siberia, and westward to IIS'*, 
where the river Tunguska partly marks its 
frontier. The Tungnsic tribes in Siberia are 
under Rnssiau sway. Other Tungnsic tribes 
belong to the Chinese eiupire> and are known 
by the name of Mandshu, a name taken after 
they had conquered China in 1644) and 
founded the present imperial dynasty. 

The original seats of the people wito speak 
Mongolic dialects lie near the Lake Haikal 
and in the eastern jKirts of Siberia, whore we 
find them as early as the ninth century after 
Christ. 'J'hcy were divided into three chasHes, 
the Mongol Proper, the Huraiat, and the 
Olot, or Kaliuuk. Chingis-khan (1227) 
united them into a nation and founded the 
Mongolian empire, which included, how- 
ever, not only Mongolic, but Tungusic and 
Turkic, commonly called Tataric tribes. 

It will thus be seen that the races, known 
as Turanian, contain those vast tribes wliich 
occupy Central and Northern Asia, and in- 
clude, according to modern ethnology, the Tar- 
tar, Finn, Turk and Mfigyar, The prevailing 
characteristic of the Turanian race, according 
to Hunsen, is the propensity to magic or 
Shamanism. Turanians in the west lose 
much of the .Mongolian type- In Hritisli In- 
dia and on its borders are four distinct branch- 
es of this family of languages spoken by 
members of the Turanian race. In the north 
are the Himalayan tribes, with their dialects, 
occupying from the Kunawars on the >Sutlcj 
to the Buti of Bhutan in the extreme east. 
Then there are the Luhitic class of languages, 
comprising with the Burmese and others of 
the Malay peninsula the dialects of the 
Nags tribes and of the Mikir in Assam, and 
of the Bodo, Kachari, Knki and Caro in 
Eastern Bengal. Nearly related to this class 
is the Kol or Munda family of languages, 
including the Kol, Sonthal and Hhumi of 
Sinh’bhum and Western Bengal and the 
Moudala of Chota Nagirar, the Kur or Mnasi 
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and the Korku in Hashangabad, and west- 
wards in the forests of the Tapti and Nerbud- 
da until they oome in contact with the Bbil 
of the Yiiid'hya hills, and the Hahal of the 
Kandesh belong to this family ; indeed Mr. 
Uialop held that the word Kur is identical 
with Kol. 

The fourth branch is Tamulio or Dra- 
vidian, to which belong the Brahui of 
Baluchistan, the Qoiidi, the Tniuva of Kana- 
da, the Karnatn of the Southern Mahratta 
country, the Tudava of the Neilgherries, the 
Malayalam of Travancore, the Tomul and the 
Telngn. 

The Kur and the Sunthal arc closely 
related, and are separated from the Dravidian. 
The Kur or Miiasi and the Korku orKurku, 
to the north-west and west of the Muhadeva 
hills, are, in language at least, quite distinct 
from the Qond tribes. Mr. Hodgson is of 
opinion that the Tiimulian, Tibetan, Jndo- 
ChineNe, Tuiigus, Cliinese, Mongol and Turk, 
are so many brandies of the Turanian family ; 
.and he regards the aborigines of British In- 
dia, as Northmen of the Scythic stem, but he 
remains undecided whether they owe their 
Scythic physiognomy to the Tungus, the 
Mongol, or the Turk branch of the Tartars or 
Scythians, and whether they immigrated 
from beyond the Himalayas at one period and 
at one point, or at several periods and at as 
many points. All writers are of opinion that 
when the Aryans entered India, they found 
the country occupied by prior Scythic races, 
to whom their writers apply such contemptn 
ous expressions as Dusya, M’hlecha, Ac. 
These prior races seem to have been driven 
largely out of Northern India into and through 
the Vindliya mountains into the Peninsula 
of India and Ceylon, where theic idiom, tho 
Tamul, Tclugu, Malayalam and Karnatica, are 
sister dialects of one speech ; and Dr. Pritchard 
concurs in opinion with Professor Ibisk, who 
regards the languages of the mountain tribes 
of India, the Bhil, the Good, the Toda and 
others, ns also of the Tartar stock, and men- 
tions that some curious analogies have been 
observed between the Tamnlian and other 
dialects of the peuinsula and the languages 
of Australia. Mr. Logan, however, who 
has hud great oriportuiiitics of contrasting and 
comparing the Dravidians from various parts 
of India, inclines to call them South Indian. 
He remarks that, physically, tlie population of 
Southern India is one of tho most variable 
and mixed which any ethnic province displays, 
A glance at a oonsiderable number of Eling 
(Telugu) and Tamular of different castes and 
occupations, shows that the varieties when 
compared with those of similar assemblages 
of men of other races, such as Europeans, 
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Ultra Indians or Indonesians (inclading ne- 
groes in the last two cases)* are too^ great to 
allow of their being referred to a single race 
of pure blood. Some are exceedingly Iranian, 
some are Semetic, others Australian, some 
remind us of Egyptians, while others again 
have Malaya, Polynesian and even Sima.ng 
and Papuan features. This varied char- 
acter of the races of the south of the 
peninsula may be seen daily, in Madras, to 
which all the races from the soutli of India 
resort. — Wh. H. iv. FritcJtard. Jiunsen. Mul- 
ler. Logan, Journ. Ind. Archip. Hyslop, 
Journ, A ni. Soc. Kagpore. 

TURAN, a gulf mentioned by Al Biruni ; 
it is at present known as the bay of Sunnii- 
anee. 

TURANJ. Hind, Citrus meclica. Citron. 
TURANJABIN, Hind. Miuiiia of Alhngi 
maurornm, Persian manna. 

TIJRANO-AFRICANS. See India. 
TURAWEEH, Ak. Prayers offered daily 
by mahomedans at 8 a. At. 

TURAYJ, also Painidi Tangedu. Tki.. 
Poinciana pulcherrima, Linn. 

TURBAD. Hind. Ipumooa turpcthum. 
TURBAN. 

Pagri, Hind. | Dnatar, Hind. 

Tho head dress of the maiiomedans, |Ki.s8i- 
bly from the two Persian words, sir, the 
head, and band, a tie. A princiiial site 
of the manufacture of cotton turbans 
formerly was the town of Arn«e in the 
Chingleput district, but they are now made 
at Oiipada in the lliijahmundry district, 
and also in the district, of Madras. A 
principal site of the manufacture of silk tur- 
bans was Seringapatam in Mysore. They 
are of a pink colour, and are sold at from 
Rupees 10 to 25 Rupees each. An exchange of 
turbans is the symbol of fraternal adoption. 

TUUBINELLA, a genus of GaSteropodnus 
molluscs, family Mnricidm, of which 70 recent 
and 20 hissil species are known. Turbineliu 
ra{)a,<the chunk shell, is used in India as a 
musical trumpet, and is sawn into rings to 
form bracelet.^, anklets. It was the war-trum- 
pet of the ancient bindns, and the bindn 
god Vishnu holds a chank in one of his four 
hands. — Tod's Itajasthan, vol, i.p. 372. See 
Chank. Mnllnsca. 

TURBlNlDiE, the ninth family of Gastero- 
podous molluscs, as under, 

Obn. Turbo. Top-shell, rec. 60 sp.. JossU, 
360 sp. 

Fbasianella, Pheasant-shell, rec. 25 sp., 
/otstf, 70 sp. 

Imperator. rec. 20 sp.? 

Trochus. rec. 150 sp;Jossil, 360 sp. 
Siib-genera. Pyramis. roc. 

Qibbula. reo. 
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Margarita, rec. 17 sp. 
Elenchns. rec. 

Rotella. rec. 10 sp. 

Monodonta. rec. 10 sp. ? also fossil. 
Delphinula. rec. 20 sp., fou, 30 sp. 
Sul-genera. Liotia. rec. 6 s^., also fossil. 
Cullonia. rec. also fossil. 
Cyclostrema. rec., 12 sp., also 
foss. 

Adeorbis. rec., also fossil, 5 sp. 
Eu<)mpbalu8./(u«r7, 80 sp, 

Sub-geum. Piianerotinus. fossil. 

Stumatella. rec. 20 sp. 

Sub-genus. Gena. rec. 16 sp. 

Broderipia. rec. 3 sp, 

TURBITII-MINERAL. Sub-sulphate of 
mercury, 

TUKBITH, or Tnrpeth, The cortical part 
of the root of the Ipoinona tnrpethem, of the 
Eii.st Indies, It is a lougish root, about the 
thickness of the finger, resinous, heavy, of a 
brownish hue without and whitish within. 
It is n^ed in medicine — Lewis’s Mat. Med. 
I’lJRBO. See Turbinidte. 

TURBUZ. Hind. Cucurbita citrullus. 
Turbooj, Hind, i Turhooz, JSsNu. 

'lurniooj, „ I 'Water-melon, End. 

Tliis is grown in the beds of rivers in the 
hot season, but may be cultivated in gardens 
during the rains. Its fruit is esteemed by 
all classes. — Riddell. 

TURBOT. See Kelat. 

TURBOT. A small flat Tenasserim fish, 
a species of brticbirus, with the aspect of the 
turbot, with two pectorals, the dorsal, caudal 
and anal united, and of a dark grey colour on 
the upper or rij-ht Mason. 

TUUBUD. Hind, Ipomcua turpethum. 
TURtllllNA. It. Turquoise. 
TURCH-TEZAH. Pers. Garden cress. 
TURi'OMANIA. See Iran. 

TURDINUS CRISPIFRONS. Bltth. 
very like T. macrodactylus (Malacopteron 
uiacrodactylum, Strickland,) v. Braebypteryz 
aibogiilaris. 

TURDUS, the Thrush. M. Homeyer has di.s- 
criniiiiiited the Missel Thrush, common in the 
W. l]iiuai.*iya, from Turdus viscivorns of 
Europe, and has designated it T. Hodgsoni ; 
it appears to be somewhat larger than the Eu- 
ropean bird, with more of the aibesceat 
hue on the outer tail-feathers. 

Turdus iliacus. The ‘ Redwing’ of Europe, 
W. Asia and Barbary, has been observed in 
large flocks in Kobat It is migratory, breed- 
ing in the extreme north. 

Turdus fmeatus, Pallas (Naumanni of 
Temminck,) species inhabiting Siberia and 
Japan, and straying rarely into Europe, has 
been once obtained in Nepal. 

Turdus merula. The ‘ Blackbird’ of Eu- 
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rope, W. Alia, N. Africa, Madeira, Afghanis- 
teii f Kashmir t China ) Females from Afghan* 
istan and Chosan cannot be distinguished 
from the common European blackbird ; it is 
common in the mountains surrounding Kash- 
mir, at from 10,000 to 13,000 feet elevation 
The Prince of Cauiuo has recently distin- 
guished anearly affined “ Merula dacty loptera” 
from Syria. 

Turdus pilaris. ‘The Fieldfare’ of Eu- 
rope and W. Asia, is migratory. One speci- 
men has been killed at Saharunpur. Iii the 
Himalaya generally, it is replaced by T. atro- 
gularis, a common bird of N. Asia, which occa- 
sionally strays into Europe and has been 
obtained so far west as in Denmiirk ; in 
India it occurs sparingly in Lower Bengal 
during the cold season. 

Tui'dus (or Merula) simillima, of the nionn- 
taiuous parts of S. India, and M. Kintiisii of 
those of Ceylon, though nearly affined, are 
sufficiently well distinguished from the Black- 
bird of Europe. In the Himalaya generally, 
the latter is replaced by M. boulboul ((loecilop- 
tera of Vigors), which is not unfreqiienily 
brought in cages to Calcutta, where it is known 
as the ‘ Kastura.’ 

Turdus viscivorus, the ‘ Missel Thrush’ of 
Europe, W. Asia : its representative in the 
W. Himalaya, T. ITodgsoui, appears to be 
constantly a little larger and has more of the 
whitish hue upon the outermost tail -fe<ather8 ; 
upon which slight differences, M. Homeyer 
distinguishes it by the name T. Hodgsoni — 
CaL liev. Adams. Jerdon. 

TUKEEQUT. An. the path (i.e., heaven.) 

TUREH-'i'EZAE. Fkus. Garden Cress, 
Lepidum sativum. 

TUBSA. Hind- Tatnarix Indica. 

TUKEAN. See Arians. 

TUKFANI. See Wool. 

TURI, Tawuri, T’hori or Tori, dwell in the 
t’huls of Dawudputru, Beejiiote, Nuke and 
Noakote and Oodur ; they own and hire out 
camels, but like the Bawuri and Khcngar are 
great thieves, and are called “ bhoot” or evil 
spirits and sons of the deviL See Kohat. 

TURL Mah. Tour. Dhal. 

TURIA, Hind. Brassica juncea. 

TURISHI. Tnl. Turishu. Tam. Sulphate 
of copper. Bine stone. 

TURI, also Bhoosa. Hind. Chopped straw. 

TURIN. See Ken. 

TURINA. See Turan. 

TURISHKA, a name applied in India to 
the Turk tribes of High Asia. There are no 
records extant of the invasion of India in A.D. 
881 by the Turki tribes, half a century after 
Mahmud’s expedition from Zabulist’han 
against Cbeetore, in the reign of rawul 
Khoman. iSee Turk ; Turkana. 
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TURIVA. See Turan. 

TURK. Among the Arabs, this word was 
as vaguely applied as the word Scythian 
among the Greeks ; it was indiscriminately ap- 
plied to the Tartars, the Cheremisse, the Mor- 
duin, and other tribea Turk, applied to an 
Osmanli, is deemed derogative. The Kir- 
ghis, originally a small tribe settled in a re- 
mote comer of southern Siberia, on the banks 
of the Yenisei river, migrated or were remov- 
ed in the 17lh century to the shores of the 
Bolkash aud Isikul lakes. In their new abode 
they amalgamated with the Kosak and 
Burut, and absorbed a host of smaller tribes, 
the debris of the old Qhuz, Koman, and Kip- 
chak, and have gone on increasing until their 
numl)er is now nearly three millions of souls, 
and constitute almost the exclusive popula- 
tion of the steppe from the Ural river in the 
west to the Mongolian frontier on the east, 
aud north and south from the Siberian line 
to the plateau of Pamir. Amongst bindoos, 
Turk means any maboroedan, and Turka- 
bhahsha, any inuhomedau tongue. See 
Aborigines, India, Iran, Kazzilbash, Sanscrit, 
Shaman, Tartar, Turishka, Turan. — Turner- 
elli's Kazan, vol. ii. p. ‘200. 

TUR-KA-DHAL. Hind. Cajanus Indicus, 
Sprtng. See Dhol ; Dhal. 

TURKALANKARA. Sans. From tarka, 
the name of the nyana darshana, aud alauka- 
ra, an ornament. 

TURKANA. Amongst the Rajpoots, moans 
tribute. It is derived from the Hindi word 
Turk or Mahomedan, races who exacted tribute 
from the Kajjmots. See 'rurishka. 

'rURKARl. Hind, a vegetable. 

TUKKARIAN. Vegetable curries* 

TURKHANI, or Turcolani. This tribe 
came to Sind and were in power from A. 
H. 962 to A. H. 1021. See Afghan. 

TURK ISTAN, Elchi, Yarkand, and Kash- 
gar, are the three principal towns in Turkis- 
taii- Elchi, in L. 36“ 50' N. end L. 78“ 20' 
E. 5,500 feet. Yarkand, in L. 38‘> 10' N. 
aud L. 74‘’ £. 4,200 feet. Kashgar, in L. 
39® 15' N. and L. 71“ 50' E. 3,600 feet. 
Elchi is represented to have the coldest, as 
Kashgar the hottest, temperature of the three 
towns throughout the year. Snowfalls at 
Kashgar, but never remains longer than a few 
hours, but it is seen lying in Yarkand for 
three or four days together. See Jews, 
Kalmuck, Kirghis, Persian kings, India. 
Bokhara is an isolated kingdom in Tur- 
kistan of small extent surrounded by a de- 
sert. It lies between the parallel of 36° 
and 45* N. and 61® 67' E. Ion. It is an open 
champagne country of unequal fertility, and 
intersected by the Oxus on its southern bor- 
der. Its rivers are the Amur or Oxns, the Sic 
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or Jaxartes, the Kobik or Zara&hAn, and the 
rivers of Knrshi and BaUtb. It is ruled over 
by an amir, now under Russia whoee swaycom- 

E rised between the 87® and 43’ north lah, and 
stween the 60° and 6«° of east lonif. The 
Uzbek are undoubtedly the preponderating 
race in Bokhara, not so much from their 
number, as by the ties which bind them to- 
gether. They are divided into slenis and 
sections, like the Kirgliiz, and have their 
elders, or beys, who enjoy a certain consider- 
ation among them. The Uzbek branches, 
with some of their subdivisions, are enumer- 
ated in the work called “ Nussed Muineti 
Uzbekia.” 

Eastern Turkestan was subject to Ciiina 
from the beginning of the Christian era 
to the time of Changiz Klian ; and after 
the middle of the 18th century, the 
Chinese regained possession of it. Eastern 
Turkistan is eminently mahotnedan, and 
its rulers had always been iiinhomedan 
from the time of Taghalak Timur, who 
was, we are told, the first mahomedan 
sovereign of Kashgar of the lineage of 
Chinghiz, Buddhism indeed was found still 
prevalent in the cities of Turfan and Kamil at 
the time of the embassy of 8hah Utikh in 
1419, and probably did not become extinct 
much before the end of the century. But, iu 
the western states, maiiomednnism seems to 
have been universal from sii earlier date and 
maintained with fanatical zeal. Saintly teachers 
and workers of miracles, claiming descent from 
Mahomed, and known as Kliwsja or Hojali, 
acquired great influence j and the sectaries 
attached to the chiefs of theso divided the 
people into rival factions, whose mutual hos- 
tility eventnally led to the subjugation of the 
wliole country. For, lato iu the seventeenth 
century Khojah Appak, the leader of one of 
those parties called the White Mountain, 
(having been expelled from Kashgar by Ismail 
Khan, thechief of that state, who was a zealous 
supporter of the opposite party or Block 
Mountain) songiit the aid of Galdan Khan, 
sovoreignof the Eloutli or Kalinuk race of Dzun- 
garia. Taking the occlusion so afforded, that 
chief, in 1678, invaded the states south of the 
Thian Shan, carried off the khan of Kashgar 
and his family, and established the Khojah of 
the White Mountain over the country in au- 
thority subordinate to hie own. Great dis- 
cords for many years succeeded, sometimes 
one sometimes another being uppermost, but 
some supremacy always continuing to be exer- 
cised by the khans of Dzungaria. In 1737, 
however, thelatter country was conquered by 
the Chinese, who in the following year making 
a tool of the White party, which was then in 
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opposition, snooeeded in bringing ^o states 
of Turkestan also under their rule. 

Chiuese Tartary, also known as Bocharia, 
Little Bokharia, and Eastern Turkestan, is 
a great depressed valley shut in by mountains 
of great height on three sides, and on the east 
are barren sands which merge imperceptibly 
into the great desert of Gobi. The Tian-Shan 
range separate it from Dzungaria, the Bolor 
range from Transoxiana, and the Kara Koram 
and Kuen Lun from India and Tibet on the 
south. The land is clayey near the front of 
the mountain base, but sandy in the central 
tracts. Rain is rare, and tiie air is of exceed- 
ing dryness, but the climate is temperate and 
healthy. It is well watered from the moun- 
tains, the waters converging towards the Er- 
gol or 'J'aryro. 

The country has gold, copper, salt, sulphur 
and the jade et^iue. The southern line of 
the caravan route passes through it from 
Khninil to Aksu and Kasligar. From Aksu 
to Kokand is 800 miles. Alti-shahr, or the 
six cities, forms the western district, compris- 
ing Yarkand, Kashgar, Khotan, Aksu, 
Yangliisar and Oosh-Turfan, with territories 
subordinate to each. 

Chinese Turkestan includes the provinces 
of Yarkand, Kashgar and Klioten ; Yarkand 
is the entreiiut of trade between China and 
Bokhara ; Khotan, from the time of Ctesias, 
lias been celebrated for its mineral products, 
its jade and emeralds, its shawl wool and 
flax : it was at one time the entrepot of a vast 
trade with Iliiidustun, and now imports large- 
ly furs, broad cl'dh, leather, and sugar. 
The inhabitants of the conntry call themselves 
Turk, speak the Turkish language, and profess 
the mahomedan religion. 

Tlie people of Asia, who inhabit the coun- 
tries which extend northwards to the Rus- 
sian frontiers, westwards to the Caspian Sea, 
and southwards to Afghanistan, are for the 
greater part descendants of Turks, and it 
would be more proper to give to all these 
countries, the general name of Turkestan, 
dividing it into, 

1st, Northern or Russian Turkestan, com- 
prehending in it the three hordes of the Kirghis 
nation ; 2ndly, Soutliern Turkestan, inhabit- 
ed by the Khivan, Turkoman and Kara-kal- 
pak, and including also Great Bncharia, Kok- 
and, and Tashkeud ; 3rdly, Eastern Turkes- 
tan, comprising Little Bncharia, which is sub- 
ject to China. The Chinese and Maneboo 
call by the name of “ hoei hoei” all the maho- 
medan tribes who live under their dominion. 
This word, therefore, has ceased to designate 
a nation. As the Ouigour Hoei hoei, called 
simply Hoei hoei under the Mongol dynasty 
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itf Yunao, were mahomeduis ; tbis name is ap- less flat than the Mongolian and Kidmuk, and 
plied by the Chinese to all those of the same less fleshy ; their foreheads somewhat higher, 
religion, in the same manner aathe Bassians and their eyes are less almond-shaped than 
are often called Greeks, because they are of the Ealmuk : few of them have red or fair 
the Greek cliorch. The inhabitants of the hair or a white complexion. The Burnt are 
towns of Little Bncharia are in part descend- in contact with Kalmuk and Mongolians^ and 
ants of the ancient Ouigour Iloei hoei, in consequence their language has many Mon- 
and consequently Turks, in part Sarti, orBu- goliau words, and now and then they profess 
charians, who are scattered as raerohauts all themselves more or less mahomedans, but sha- 
over central Asia, and who are Persians, manism largely prevails- The Burnt is the 
There are many of them at Peking, Hang- wildest and must savage and most superstiti- 
tcheoufou, Canton, and other commercial cities ous of them, but less malicious than the 


of China, Their mother tongue is Persian, but 
they also speak the oriental Turki, which is 
the general language of Turkistan, and the 
most diffused in Little Bucharia. The Ouigour 
writing character was the original source of 
those still used by the Mongol and Manchn, 
and was itself almost certainly derived from 
the old Syriac character through the Nestori- 
aus. The modern Tartar characters are writ- 
ten (and it is presumed, road) in vertical lines 
from top to bottom of the page, tlie lines suc- 
ceeding each other from leh to right. What 
Onigour meant with Mongol authors is doubt- 
ful, but the people and language so called by 
the Western Asiatics were Turkish, Captain 
Valikhanoff speaks of the language now in 
use at Kashgar as being Uigur, but it is not 
clear whether he means that this term is 
known to the natives — Russians in Cent. 
Asia, p. 67. Ynle Cathay I. p. 200. Tim- 
Itowski's Journey to Peking, vol. I. 6, 
378-79. 

TUIIKO TARTAR. The people of Turkes- 
tan are from two distinct sources, viz-, the set- 
tled races, descendants of Semitic and Inuiian 
conquerors from tlie south, and the races who 
have been occupying tlie country fnmi pre-his- 
toric times. This latter ]>art of the iniiabitaiits 
have been styled Turko-Tartars. The people 
are in their habits the same as they were 2(XX) 
years ago. The Turku-Tartaric race stretches 
from the Polar sea t-o the Hindu Knsh, and 
from the interior of China to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Vambery divides the Turks 
who, from East to West occupy this extent, 
into 

1. Burnt, black or 3. Karakalpak. 

pure KirghU. 4. Turkoman, and 

2. Kirghis, properly 5. Uzbek. 

Boimk. 

The Burnt, pure or black Kirghis, dwell on the 
eastern boundary of Turkistan, viz. the valley of 
the Thian Shan chain of mountains, and they 
inhabit also several points on the shores of the 
Issik Kol, close upon the frontier chain of 
mountains. They are powerful, thick set, strong 
boned figures, but remarkably agile and have 
acquired mudi warlike renown. Their face is 
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Kirghis aud Turkoman. The Burnt has not 
wholly abandoned shamanism, and knows 
little of mahomedauism. 

The Turkoman is the fourth gradation of 
the Mongolian Turkish race, aud in many res- 
pects they resemble the Kasak and Kara Kal- 
pak. The pure Turkoman type as met with 
the Tekke and Chador tribe in the centre of 
the desert, is of middling stature, small oblong 
head, nut high cheek bones, somewhat snub 
noses ; lungieh chins, feet turned in, with 
the bright, sparkling, fiery eyes, of the desert 
races, but more particularly the Turkoman. 
The blonde colour is common, indeed the 
Kolto race amongst the Gorgen Yomut are 
generally half blonde* The Goklen and other 
tribes near Persia evidence an intermixture 
with the Iranian Persian. The Turkoman is 
slender and agile, and they are hardy and 
enduring under privations. They early sepa- 
rated themselves from other Tiirko-Tartariau 
nations moving from Mangishlak in the east 
to the northwest and thence to the south. In 
their present country, the Salor and Sarik 
are the oldest tribes; after them the Yomnt, 
who at one time ranged from north to south 
along the shores of the Caspian. The Tekke 
were transferred by Taiinur to Akhal. The 
Ersari, at the close of tiie 18th century, mo- 
ved from Mangishlak to the shores of the 
Oxus, and recently many of the Chadar mo- 
ved to tlie other bank of the Oxus. The 
chief avocation is pillage. The meu wear 
lung locks till the dose of the first year of 
their marriage. The women are handsome, 
and perfect boautiea ars to be seen, not in- 
ferior to the Gooruians in growth aud regular- 
ity of features. The young girls of all no- 
made tribes are good riders, but Turkoman 
women exed all the others. Turkoman 
women, amongst the nomades, wear heavy 
silver ornaments. They are the labonrers of 
the community, are virtuous, devoted and 
much respected. Uzbek women go nu- 
veiled. Though settled in Central Asia for 
centuries past, the Uzbek still meditates on 
robbery and war, and if no foreign enemy be 
found, they attack each other iu bloody inter- 
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nal strifiB. The Uzbek is honest, upright 
luuB much Turkish opeii'hesrtedness, they we 
proud of their educstion, eud represent ell the 
best side of the national character of the 
Turks. 

Tbenomade Uzbek and Turkoman of Central 
are largely engaged in a slave trade, steal- 
ing the Persians and selling them in Bokhara. 
The Uzbeks of Khiva practice it when driven 
towards Persia by the Turkoman, and of the 
Turkoman, the Tekke tribe capture the peo- 
ple of Khorassan, Herat, and Seistan, and the 
Yomut tribe, those along the southern shores 
of the Caspian, but the Salor, Sarik, Kara 
Cbadar, and Alieli capture sheah Persians from 
the territory of the Persians. 

The name by which Vambery designates 
these peoples is Turko- Tartar, from amongst 
whom came the warrior peoples known in the 
west as the Hun, the Avar, the Utigur, the 
Kutrigur and Khazar. And the manner of 
living, the customs and physical conditions, 
as then described, of the Tartar tribes whose 
arms reached from the Jaxartes to the heart 
of Rome and Gaul, have much resemblance 
to those of the present inhabitants of Turkes- 
tan ; and the people of Central Asia, parti- 
cularly the iiomade tribes, are in their social 
habits the same as they were two thousand 
years ago. In the tent of many a nomade 
chief a similar life is observable as that de- 
scribed by Priscns as prevailing at tlie court 
of the king of the Huns. Attila, Chengiz 
Khan and Timur, in historical character, 
resemble each other, and Vambery is of opi- 
nion that energy and good fortune could now 
almost produce on the banks of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes one of those warriors whose soldiers 
like an avalauohe carrying everything before 
it, would increase to hundreds of thousands, 
and would aftpear as a new example of God’s 
scourge, if the powerful barriers of Western 
civilization, which has great influence in the 
East, did not stop the way. 

The Turk, wherever met with, is over heavy 
and lethargic in his mind and body, but in 
his resolves, firm and steadfast, not from 
principle, bnt from apathy and aversion to 
change, and it is from these characteristics 
that his appearance is earnest and solemn, 
a profound seriousness, a msirble cold 
expression of countenance, with a great 
inclination to pomp and magnificence. 
An Uzbek or Turkoman has a proud bear- 
ing as if possessed with a self-conscious- 
ness of greatness and power. 

The Osmanli Turk’s love of independence 
is boundless. Be considers himself born 
to rule, that hunting and war alone we 
worthy of him, and husbandry is cou- 
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sidered ignominious. . In Central Asia^ agri- 
culture is exclusively in the hands of the 
Persian slaves — commerce and business with 
the Tajik Hindu aud Jew. The Turk is 
intellectually the inferior of the' Iranian and 
Semitic nations. This defect is noticed by other 
nations who apply to them the terms Turklok, 
(Turkdom) Eabalik (coarseness), Yugiuiluk 
(thickness), and Sadeluk (simpleness), and with 
these qualities, as the Osmanli is easily taken 
in by the Armenian, Greek and Arab, the Turk 
isaseasily so by the Tajik and Hindu. In trans- 
actions the 'Turks are regarded as possessing 
more honesty, frankness and confidence, plain- 
ness, simplicity and uprightness. Compwed 
with the Persians, the Turk is a faithful ser- 
vant, attached soldier aud upright man. They 
are more brave, persevering, and love more to 
rule than any other Asiatic people. They are 
unpolished, wild and uncultivated, but sel- 
dom cruel out of malice. They crave riches, 
but only to expend them. They exact much 
labour from their subordinates, but protect and 
deal liberally with them. The Turk is innate- 
ly a nomade, and like other nomades is dis- 
tinguished for hospitality. 

In Balkb and near Andkhui the harvest 
is at the beginning of Juno ; in the oasis 
countries in July, in Euug rat and in the 
north of Xliokand not till the beginning of 
August. Of the rivers, the Oxus is the 
must important, aud the Zarafshan, Shahar 
Sabz, aud Jaxartes follow. See Kirgbis. 
— Vamberyls Sketcita of Central Asia,pp. 283 
to 312. 

'rU llKEY, adoniinion in the east of Europe, 
west of Asia, aud north of Africa, ruled 
by a race of Osmanli Turk, descended from 
Othman, who founded the empire in A. D. 
1299. The population iu Europe and Asia 
number 33,350,000, of whom 21 millions are 
mahoinedans, with 14 millions of Christians of 
the Greek and Romish church. The revenue is 
about 14^ millions of pounds. They consist of 
Osmanli Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
Slave or Slavonians, Roumain, Albanian, Tar- 
tar, Arab, Syrian, Chaldeans, Druse, Kurd, 
Turcoman and Gy 2 )sies. A pastoral band of four 
hundred Turkish families was journeying west- 
ward from the upper streams of the river 
Euphrates. Their armed force consisted of 
four hundred aud forty-four horsemen, and 
their leader’s name was Ertogbml, which 
means “ The Right- Hearted Man.” As they 
travelled through Asia Minor, they came iu 
sight of afield of battle, on which two armies of 
unequal numbers were striving for tiie mas- 
tery. Without knowing who the combatants 
were, the Right-Hearted Man took instantly 
the chivalrous resolution to aid the weaker 
party ; aud chargiug desperately and victori- 
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mttly witli hit wution npoo the larger host, 
he decided the fortoue of the day. Soeh, 
aoootdiiig to the oriental historian Neschri, is 
the first reoyrded exploit of that branch of 
the Tarkish raest which from Ertoghml’s son, 
Othmaii, Osman, or Usman, has been called 
the nation of the Ottoman Turks, and the 
Osmanli. And in this, their earliest feat 
of arms, which led to the foundation of 
their empire, we may trace the same spirit 
of haughty generosity, that has been their 
characteristic down to our own times. The 
little band of Ertogbrul was a fragment of a 
tribe of Oghuz Turk, which, under Erto- 
ghrul’s father, Sulaman Shah, had left their 
settlements in Kborassan, and sojourned for 
a time in Armenia. After a few years, they 
left this country also, and were following the 
course of the Enphnites towards Syria, when 
their leader was accidentally drowned in that 
river. The great part of the tribe then dis- 
persed ; but a little remnant of it followed 
two of Sulamau’s sons, Ertoghrul and 
Dundar, who determined to seek a dwelling- 
place in Asia Minor, under the Seljukian 
Turk, Ala-ud-diu, the sultan of Iconiuin. The 
adversaries, from whose superior force they 
delivered him, were a host of Mongols, the 
deadliest enemies of the Turkish race. 
Ala-ud-diu, in gratitude for this eminent ser- 
vice, bestowed on Ertoghrul a principality in 
Asia Minor, near tiie frontiers of the 
Bithyniau province of the Byzantine empe- 
rors. The rich plains of Saguta along the 
left bank of the river Sakaria, and the higher 
district on the slopos of the Ermeni moun- 
tains, became now the pasture-grounds of the 
father of Othman. The town of Saguta, or 
Saegut, was bis also. Here, he and the shep- 
herd-warriors who had marched with him from 
Kborassan and Armenia, dwelt as denizens 
of the land. Ertoghrul’s force of fighting 
men was largely recruited by the best and 
bravest of the old inhabitants, who became 
his subjects ; and, still more advantageously, 
by numerous volunteers of kindred origin to 
Lis own. The Turkish race had been exten- 
sively spread through Lower Asia long before 
the time of Ertoghrul. Quitting their primi- 
tive abodes on the upper ateppes of the 
Asiatic continent, tribe after tribe of that 
martial family of nations liad poured down 
upon the rich lands aud tempting wealth of 
the southern and western regions, when the 
power of the early kbalifs bad decayed like 
that al the Greek emperors. One branch 
of the Turks, called the Seljukian, from their 
tradititmary patriarch Seljuk ^ Khan, had 
acquired and cousolidated a mighty empire 
more titan two centuries b^ore the name of 
the Ottomans was heard<- The Soljokiao 
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Tnrks were once masters of nearly all Aria 
Minor, of Syria, of Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
part of Persia, and Western Turkestan : and 
their great anltaus, Tc^bml Beg, Alp Arslan, 
Mid Malek Shah, are among the most renown- 
ed conquerors that stand forth in oriental 
and in Byzantine history. Bnt^ by the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era, when Ertoghrul appeared on tiie battle- 
field in Asia Minor, the great fabric of Seljn- 
kian dominion had been broken up by the 
assault of the conquering Mongols, aided by 
internal oorruptiou. The word Turk has 
the same root as that of Turan, the coun- 
try of the restless-horse-riding-noinade tribes, 
the great Turanian and Mongolian family, 
in cuatradistiuction from the Aryan, Iranian 
or Indo-European race, and it is derived 
from the root “ to-ar,” to fly. The Turks are a 
very ceremonious people, and a people who 
think state and show indispensable ; and any 
one by whom these are despised is looked 
upon by them as vulgar and ignorant, and 
unaccustomed to good society. 

Orfa is the capital of a Turkish pashalik 
which extends in a north-west direction from 
the month of the Shat-nl-Arab to the rocks of 
Merdin, the Baghdad frontier towards Con- 
stantinople. In an east aud west line, ib 
stretches from the confines of Persia to the 
banks of the Khabour which separates it from 
the pashalik of Orfa (the Osrhoeue of the 
Romans, aud that part of Mesopotamia which 
contained the Barren of Abraham, aud the 
famous Edessa of tlie crusades). Coustautii- 
iiopie, tbecapital of Turkey, has ever been, from 
its central position, of importance to trade. 
When the mighty Roman empire was blotted 
out, not only the trade with India, but India it- 
self was completely lost to the western world. 
But after some centuries, when the Genoese 
engaged in commerce aud navigation, a new 
trade route had been opened up between 
India and Europe. The merchandise from 
the western part of India was now carried 
up the river Indus, as far as it was navigable, 
and then across oountiy, through Samaroaud, 
to the river Oxus, down which it was ship- 
ped to the Caspian Sea. In like manner the 
merchandise from China and the Moluoooas 
was shipped across the Bay of Bengal, and np 
the rivers Ganges and Jumna, and then carried 
overland to the Oxus. Sauiarcand was then 
a great emporium, and the merchants of 
India, Turkey and Persia met there to ex- 
change their wares. The ships sailed acroes 
the Caspian to the port of Aatracau, at the 
mouth of the Volga. 'I'bence the goods were 
carried up the river to the mty of Novgmod 
in the province of Reizan (a dtj that ronst 
have been conuderably to the Math of 
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•biDOuNijiNoTgArodof today), then overland 
fbr Bonie miles to the river Don, where they 
were loaded on barks and carried down stream 
to the Sea of Asoff^nd on to the port of Caffa, 
or Theodosia, in the Crimea. Caffia belonged 
at that time to the Genoese, and they came 
there in their galliasses to fetch Indian com- 
modities, which they distributed thronghont 
Europe. A glance at the map will show what 
a costly and roundabout route this must have 
iMen, but the merchants of those days were 
olearly of opinion that there is nothing like 
water-carriage, and they made use of the 
rivers wherever they could. In the reign of 
Oommodita, emperor of Armenia, a better 
route was discovered, the merchandise being 
transported from the Caspian Sea through 
'Oeorgia to the city of Trebisond, on the 
Black Sea, whence it was shipped to all 
parts of Europe. This was doubtless the 
•origin of the connection of the Armenians 
with the trade of India. So highly was 
<this route approved of, that another Arme- 
•nian emperor is said to have actually be- 
gun to out a canal, 120 miles in length, from 
the Caspian to the Black Sea, for the greater 
•convenience of the trade ; but the author of 
this scheme was slain and the enterprise fell 
'through. — Eieh’ 8 Residence inKoordiaian, vol. 
li p. 7. £. L. Kjreaty's HiUory of tlte Ottoman 
Twht, p. 2. See India, Khulm, Kouyun 
Jouk, Kurdistan, Kerman, Tartar, Turan. 
TURKEY COMPANY. See Leeds. 
TURKEY, or French Berries. See Dyes. 
TURKI. See Ladak. 

TURKISCH KORN, also Mays. Gus. 
Haise. 

TURKISH OLIBANUM. Mastic. 
TURKISS. Okb. Turquoise. 
TURKISH ARABIA. The name given 
to the region around Baghdad. See IraL 
TURKOLUM. Tam. Calyptranthes jambo- 
lana. 

TURKOMAN, the name given to the peo- 
ples occupying the country south of the Oxus 
wr Tnrkistan, stretching from Balkh to the 
shores 'Of the Caspian, and filling up the space 
between ithat sea and the Aral. On the south 
it is bounded by bills, the continuation of the 
Hindu Kush, and the Parapamisus of the an- 
oieats, and a line drawn from Balkh to Astra- 
bad on the Caspian will separate the country 
of the Turkoman from that of the Afghans and 
Pendens. On the south-eastern shore of the 
Oaq[>ian, the country is mountainous, but in 
all other places it is a flat sandy desert, into 
which tfie mountain streams, the Muighab and 
the Tnend, fall and are absorbed, and never 
force tteir passage to the Oxus. The Tuho- 
inans are exclusively nomade, in which they 
differ fiNWi tite Usbeks ; the total number of 


families is 140,000. Aoeording loEfir Join 
Malcolm, Tnrkoman is an abtHtetiated com- 
pound of Turk-manund : the latter term 
signifies ** resembling.'* The Turkoman are 
a wandering and marauding race. Th^ 
are divided into several tribes, often at feud 
with each other, and always hostile to the 
rest of mankind. The Persians fear and de- 
test them, the fact of their being sunni ma- 
homedans rendering them still more obnoxious 
in the eyes of the sbiah Persians. The aggre- 
gate number of the Turkomans is not known. 
The Turkoman is a shepherd and neatherd ; 
the warlike Kurd is pastoral and nomade ; riie 
Georgian is largely endowed both physically 
and mentally, but are less tenacious in purpose. 
Amonget their families ore treasures of female 
beauty. 'The Turkoman iuhabit the countries 
which lie between the eastern shore of the 
Caspian and the river Moorghab ; this is the 
extreme length of their territory. There are 
some encampments of them beyond this river, 
but they are very few in number. In breadth 
they may be said to occupy the country from 
the line formed by the Goorghan and the pro- 
longation of the Elburz chain (north of ]^o- 
joord, Deregex, Koochan and Meshed), np to 
the deserts of Khiva and Bokhara, and they 
are sure to be met with where the soil is fer- 
tile and well watered. A tribe or two, here 
and there, may also be seen on the banks of 
the Oxus. It is a rare occurrence to find them 
living ill villages; when this happens they 
have been forced to do so by the sovereign 
who has subdued them. 'These people have 
been accustomed, from the most remote ages, 
to dwell in tents, which enables them to 
wander about with their fiocks with greater 
facility. This mode of life is also a means of 
escaping from the Persian dominion, of which 
they have always been, and to this day re- 
main, the most determined enemies. The 
wants of a Turkoman are few in number, 
a tent, called a khirgah, shelters the whole 
family, and this is of a superior manu- 
facture to any thing of the kind made by 
the nomadic tribes of Persia. They can make 
those khirgah warmer than the best-built 
houses — a matter of some eonaequenee to 
them, seeing bow severe the winters are in 
the country they inhabit The khiigah is 
conical in form, the frame-work being made 
of laths of hard wood interkoed one with the 
other, which can be opened or folded up at 
pleasure, according as they wish to camp or 
decamp; a camel, or at most two, is able to 
cany this tent Thick feUs are stretdied 
either entirely or partially aeron this frame* 
work, aeomding as tbs Tureonisn nmy wish to 
avoid the baming rays of the son or protoet 
himself from the nin or cold: they are ViSf 
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•OBiBodioiiK Mid of «U sUn^ Mid % high prioe 
b given for them by some of the FeceUn 
noUee. 

The TareomMi, whoee prindpal ooenpaMon 
oonnsto in making chap-aools, or raids, n^u 
the Perstaus, beloug to the three following 
tribes. 

The Tamood, settled beyond the river 
Attrak, near the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
and between this and Khiva, consisting of 
25,000 families. They are the least ugly of 
the Turkoman tribes. 

The Goklan, on the banks of the Goor- 
gfaati and the Attrak, between Astrabad and 
the Attrak oousistiiig of 12,000 families. 

The Telde, who are separated from the 
Kurds by a chain of mountains which extend 
from the sources of the Qoorghaii and the 
Attrak near Sharaks, consisting of 35,000 
families. They wander between the sources 
of the Attrak and the town of Merv. 

The Turcoman are of a Turk race, which, in 
the 11th and 12th centuries, overran Bokhara, 
Northern Asia, and, on the westward of the 
Caspian Sea, Armenia, Southern Georgia, Shir- 
van and Daghistan. They lead a nomade life, 
and compose the principal part of the popnla- 
tiou of these countries, whore they are called 
Tarekameh, Turkmen, and Kizilbashi. To 
explain the name of Turcoman, the Persi- 
ans relate, that the Turk tribes, at the time 
of their invasion of Khorasan, had married 
the women of the country, and that to their 
descendants were given the name of Turco- 
man, which meauis, like the Turks. This 
specious etymology appears very paradoxical, 
since the hordes of this people, who speak 
Turkish, and have remained beyond the 
Jihon, also call thcmselve-s Turcoman. 
Klaproth thinks the name rather derived 
from Turk and Cuman, and given to that 
part of the Coman nation which remained 
on the east of the Caspian Sea, under 
the domination of the Turk.s of the Altai, 
while another part, which was indepen- 
dent, came and established itself in the vast 
plains to the westward of that sea, and to the 
north of the Sea of Azof, and who afterwards 
pushed forwards into Hungary. 

The steppes of Turcomania are very favour- 
able to the ^velopment of the equine race, the 
pasturage and artificial grasses grow in dry 
soils, having no other nourishment than the 
winter snows. The fodder thns produced 
is mneh mors sweet and nutritions than that 
of the mors moist and temperate climates. It 
produces in their horses a higher temperature 
better condition of the blood, as well as a 
peculiar elastieby and strength of nerve and 
muide pMbctij wonderful. Green food ia 
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prodttoad on tbsae steppes only io the spring ; 
at that season the Turcoman refrain from ma- 
king any expeditioiia, and this state abii»- 
gatiun continues to the end of July. During' 
this period they have time to gather in their 
crops, and their animals rest those Umbs 
which have so well done their duty the previ- 
ous season. From the mouth of August up- 
to the winter they are kept on dry fo<^ ; this- 
consists of seven pounds of barley per diem, 
mixed with dry chopped straw, lucerne, sain- 
foin or cluver-hay, unless a chap-aoul is com- 
ing off, in which case the horse is put upon 
half forage. 

The Turcoman horses are a modification of 
the Arab breed, and as good in every respect 
as the famous horses of the desert. They 
differ, however, in respect to height, and their 
form is more developed. Tamerlane in- 
troduced new blood by dispersing amongst 
the tribes 4200 mares, which be had se- 
lected in Arabia from the very best breed. 
Afterwards, Nadir shah renewed this cross with 
600 mares, which he confided exclusive- 
ly to the Tekie tribe. The horses of this 
tribe are now held in the highest estimation 
in all Turcomuuia, especially those from the 
district of Akhal. The next in reputation 
after the Tekien horses are those of Mero-Shah 
Jebaii, the horses of the Yamuod and the 
Quklan, and the race of the Moorghab, of the 
Hazarah, the Uzbek of Meimano, Shibberghan, 
gto. Ill the interesting little work by general 
Daumas on the horses of the Sahara, are u 
number of curious notes and answers by Abdul 
Kadr. Oti being asked bow many days the 
Arab horse can march without resting or 
'being injured, he answered, that if the horse 
has as muuli barley as ho can eat, he will per- 
form IG parasaiigs (64 miles) a-day for three 
or four months, without a single day’s rest. 
He also states that he has known a horse 
go from TIemsen to Mascara in a single 
day, a distance of about 50 parasangs (200 
miles). After such a journey be says the horse 
ought to be spared the next day. General 
Daumas relates several anecdotes, within his 
own knowledge, of Arab burses having gone 
distances of 70 and 80 Isagues, from 170 
to 200 miles, m 24 hours. 

The Turkuman inhabitants of tbs deserts, 
who formed part of the host of Timur, have 
ever been famous for their terrible inroads into 
the Persian province of Khorasan. They are 
Turkomans of the Sooni creed, a cruel and 
rapacious race, and always prefer fighting 
to facing a superior force. The arms of the 
Turkoman are a spear ten feet long and a 
sword, Tb^ are excellent botsemoo, and 
^ass their lives in pillage and rapine. Their 
ruds Me called ebapao. When a chief de^ 
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torminM tipon making one, a month is 
given to hie followers to get their horses 
into proper condition* Spies are sent out 
and on news being brought the whole par* 
ty gallops swiftly on the prey, whether 
caravan or village. In a few minutes 
all is over, the people carried off into 
slavery, and the village burnt. The prisoners 
are tira to the saddle nows of the captors and 
are treated with horrible cruelty until they 
are Anally sold in the slave markets of Khiva. 
The horses of the Turkoman have been 
known to go over six hundred miles in six 
days. 

The desert between Khiva and Merv, 
is a broken and irregular surface of deep 
sand with a small growth of brushwood 
affording excellent fuel, and the thorny herb 
which the camel lovos. i 

Of tho languages belonging to the third { 
branch of the Turanian family, the most pro- 
minent among them is the Turkish or Osinanli 
of Constantinople. The number of the Tur- 
kish inhabitants of European Turkey is in- 
deed small. It is generally stated at 2,000,000, 
but Shafarik estimates the number of 
genuine Turks at not more than 700,000, who 
rule over fifteen millions of people. The dif- 
ferent Turkic dialects, of which tlie Osmanli is 
one, occupy one of the largest linguistic areas, 
extending from the Lena and the Polar Sea, 
down to the Adriatic. 

The most ancient name by which the Turk- 
ic tribes of Central Asia were known to the 
Chinese was Hiung-nu. These Hinng-nu 
founded an empire (206 B.C-) comprising a 
large portion of Asia, west of Cliinn. Engaged 
in frequent wars with the Chinese, they were 
defeated at last in the middle of the first cen- 
tury after Christ. Thereupon they divided 
into a northern and southern empire ; and 
after the southern Hiung-nu had become sub- 
jects of China, they attacked the northern 
Hiung-nu, together with the Chinese, and, 
driving them out of their seats between the 
rivers Amur and Selenga, and the Altai moun- 
tains, westward, they are supposed to have 
given the first impulse to the inroads of the 
barbarians into Europe. In tho beginning of 
the third century, the Mongolic and Tungu- 
sic tribes, who had filled the seats of the nor- 
thern Hiung-nu, had ^wn so powerful as to 
attack the southern Hiung-nu and drive them j 
from their territories. This occasioned a se- 
cond migration of Auatic tribes towards the 
west. Auothor name by which the Chinese 
designate thrae Hinng-nn or Turkish tribes is 
Tu-kiu. This Tu-kiu is supposed to be iden- 
tical with Turk, and, although the tribe to 
which this name was given was originally but 
small, it began to spread in the sixth oentunr 
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from the Altai to the Caspian, and it was pro- 
bably to them that in 569 the empermr Jaeti- 
nian sent an ambassador in the pereon of 
SemarcboB. The empire of the Tn-kin was 
destroyed in the eighth century,' by the Hni- 
he (Chinese Kao-che). This tribe, equally of 
Turkish origin, maintained itself for about a 
ceiitnry, and was then conquered by the Chi- 
nese aud driven back from the northern bor- 
ders of China. Part of the Uoi-be occupied 
Tangnt, and, after a second defeat by the 
Mongolians in 1257, the remnant proceeded 
still further west, and joined the Uigur, whose 
tents were pitched near the towns of Turfaii, 
Kashgar, Hamil, and Aksn. These facts, 
gleaned chiefly from Chinese historians, 
show from the very earliest times the 
westward tendency of the Turkish nations. 
In 568, Turkish tribes occupied the country 
between the Volga and the Sea of Azov, 
and numerous reinforcements have since 
strengthened their position in those parts. 
Tlie northern part of Persia, west of the 
Caspian Sea, Armenia, the south of Georgia, 
Shirwun, and Dagestan, harbour a Turkic 
population, known by the general name of 
Turkman or Kisil-bash (Iled-caps). They 
are nomadic robbers, and their arrival in these 
countries dates from the eleventh and twelfth 
centuties. East of the Caspian Sea the Turko- 
man tribes are under command of the Uzbek 
khans of Khiva, Fergana, and Bokhara. They 
call themselves, however, nut subjects, but 
guests of these khans. Still more to the east, 
the Turkomans are under Chinese sovereignty, 
and in the south-west they reach as far as 
Khurasan and other provinces of Persia. 
The Uzbeks, descendants of the Huy-he 
and Uigur, and originally settled in the neigh- 
bourlioud of the towns of Khoten, Kashgar, 
Tnrfaii, and Hamil, crossed the Jaxartes iu 
the sixteenth century, and after several suc- 
cessful campaigns gained possession of Balkb, 
Kharism (Khiva), Bokhara, and Ferganab. In 
the latter country and in Baikh they have be- 
come agricultural; but generally their life 
is nomadic, and too warlike to be called pas- 
toral. Another Turkish tribe are the Nogai, 
west of the Caspian, and also north of the 
Black Sea. To the beginning of the seventeenth 
century they lived north-east of the Caspian, 
and the steppes on the left of the Irtish bore 
their name. Pressed by the Kalmuk, a Mon- 
golic tribe, the Nogai advanced westward 
as far as Astrachan. Peter 1. transferred 
I them thence to the north of the Cancasisn 
mountains, where they still graze their flocks 
on the shores of the Kuban and the Knms. 
Cne horde, that of Kondur, remained on the 
Volga, subject to the Kalmuk. Another 
tribe of Turkish origin in the Gsncasiu are 
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the Buianes. A third Toricish trib« in the nominally sabjeet to Bneeii^ are really her most 
Oancasos are the Kamiikt on the rtvera Sanja, dangerous enemies. 

Ak8ai,andK(^ The Turks of Asia Minor and Syria came 

The southern portion of the Altaic monn- from Khomsan and Eastern Persia^ and are 
tains has long been inhabited by the Bash- Turkomans, or reuinants of the Seljuk, the 
Idr, a race considerably mixed with Mongolio rulers of Persia during the Middle Ages, 
blood, savage and ignorant, subjects of Russia, The Osmaiili, whom we are accustomed 

and mahommedans by faith. Their land is to call Turks par excellence, and who form 
divided into fonr roads, called the roads of the mling portion of the Turkish empire, 
Siberia, of Kasan, of Nogai, and of Osa, a must be traced to the same source. They 
place on the Kama. Among the Bashkir, are now scattered over the whole Turk- 
and in villages near Ufa, is now settled a ish empire in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
Turkish tribe, the Mescherak, who formerly their number amounts to between 11,000,000 
lived near the Volga. and 12,000,000. They form the landed 

The tribes near the lake of Aral are called gentry, the aristocracy, and bureau of Turkey ; 
Kara-kalpak. They are subject partly to and their language, the Osmanli, is spoken by 
Russia, partly to the Khans ot Khiva. persons of rank and education, and by all 

The Turks of Siberia, commonly called Government authorities in Syria, in Egypt, at 
Tatar, are partly original settlers who crossed Tunis, and at Tripoli. In the southern pro- 
tbe Ural, and founded the kbanat of Sibir, vinces of Asiatic Russia, along the bctrders of 
partly later colonists. Their towns are Tobolsk, the Caspian, and through the whole of Turkes- 
Yeniseisk, and Tomsk. Separate tribes are tan, it is the language of the people. It is 
the Uran’hat on the Chulym, and the Barabas heard even at the court of Teheran, and is 
in the steppes between the Irtish and the understood by official personages in Persia. 
Ob. The ancestors of the Osman Tnrks are men 

In the north-east of Asia, on both sides as well known to European historians as 
of the river Lena, the Yakut form the most Charlemagne or Alfred. It was in the year 
remote link in the Turkic chain of languages. 1224 that Sulaman*shah and his tribe, 
Their male population has lately risen to pressed by Mongolians, left Khorasan and 
]UO,(K)0, while in 1795 it amounted only to pushed westward into Syria, Armenia, and 
50,066. Their original seats seem to have Asia Minor. Sulaman’s son, Ertoghrul, took 
been north-west of Lake Baikal. service under Ala-ud-din, the Seljuk saltan 

Southern Siberia is the mother country of of Icotiium (Nicoea), andafter several snecess- 
the Kirgis, one of the most numerous tribes fnl campaigns against Greeks and Mongoli- 
of Turko-Tataric origin. The ICirgis lived aus, received part of Phrygia as his owu and 
originally between the Ob and Yenisei, where there founded what was afterwards to become 
Mongolic tribes settled among them. At the the basis of the Osmanic empire. During 
begiuning of the seventeenth century the the last years of the thirteenth century the 
Russians became acquainted with the Eastern sultans of Jconium lost their power, and their 
Kirgis, then living along the Yenisei. In former vassals became independent sover- 
1606 they had become tributary to Russia, eigns. Osman, after taking his share of the 
and after several wars with two neighbouring spoil in Asia, advanced through the Olympic 
tribes, they were driven more and more south- passes into Bitbynia, and was successful 
westward, till they left Siberia altogether at against the armies of the emperors of Byzan- 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. They tmm. Osman became henceforth the national 
now live at Burut, in Chinese Turkestan, to- name of bis people. His son, Or-kban, whose 
gether with the Kirgis of the " Great Horde,” capital was Prusa (Bursa), after conquering 
near the town of Kashgar, north as far as the Nicomedia(1327) and Nicoea (1330), tlireat- 
Irtish. ened the IJellespont. He took the title of 

Another tribe is that of the Western Kirgis, padshah, and his coi^t was called the « High, 
or Kirgis Kasak, who are jmrtly independ- or Sublime, Porte,” the Bab-ul-inakaddas. 
ent, partly tributary to Russia and Chinn. His sun, Solaman, crossed the Hellespont 
Of what are called the three Kirgis (1357), and took possession of Gallipoli and 
Hordes, from the Caspian Sea east as far as Sestos. He thus became master of the Dar« 
Lake Tengbiz, the Small Horde is fixed in danelles. Murad I. took Adrianople (1362), 
the west, between tbe rivers Yemba and Urol; made it bis capital, conquered Macedonia, and, 
the Great Horde in the east; while tbe most after a severe struggle, overthrew tbe united 
powerful occupies the centre between the forces of tbe Slavonic races south of the Da- 
Sarasu and Yemba, and is called the Middle nnbe, the Bulgarians, Servians, and Kroatiana, 
Horde. Since 1819, tbe Great Horde has been in the battle of Kossova-polye (1389). He 
aabjeottoBuasia. Other Kirgis tribes, though fell himself, but bis successor Itoyazetb, fol- 
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loved hIs ooana, took Ttiesnly, paseed Thor- 
mopyiaB, and devaatated the Paloponneatia. 
Tho emperor of Germany. Sigismand, vbo 
advanced at tbe head of an army eompwed 
of French, German, and Slavonic aoldiers, 
waa defeated by Bayazeth on tbe Danube in 
the battle of Nicopolia, 1 399. Bayazeth took 
Bosnia., and would have taken Constanti- 
nople, bad not the same Mongolians, who in 
1244 drove the first Turkish tribes westward 
into Pmsia, threatened agiun their newly 
acquired possessions. Timur had grasped 
tbe reins fallen from the hands of Ohingis 
Khan : Bayazeth was compelled to meet him, 
and suffered defeat (1402) in the battle of 
Angora (Aiikyru) in Galatia. Europe now 
had respite, but not long ; Timur died, and 
with him bis empire fell to pieces, while tbe 
Osmanic army rallied again under Mahomed 
L (1413), and re-attniced its former power 
under Murad II. (1421). Successrnl in Asia, 
Murad sent his armies back to the Danube, 
and after long-continued campaigns, and 
powerful resistance from the Hungarians and 
Slaves under Hunyad, he at last gained two 
decisive victories, Varna in 1444, and 
Kossova in 1448. Constantinople could no 
longer be held, and the Pope endeavoured in 
vain to rouse tbe chivalry of Western Europe 
to a crusade gainst the Turks. Mahomed IL 
succeeded in 1451, and on the 26th of May, 
1453, Constantinople, after a valiant resistance 
fell, and became, as now, the capital of the 
Turkish empire. 

The modern distinction of Turk and Tajik, 
which, in its literal meaning, denotes men 
of military and men of civil pursuits, 
has existed from the most early ages in this 
extended counti*y. Tajik is always applied 
to unwarlike peasants and citizens. — Mai- 
colm’i History of Psrsia, vol, \.p. 125 ; voL ii. 
p. 226,240. Midler’s Lectures, pp. 293 to 295, 
Ferrier Journ, p. 87. See Argan, India. 
Iran, Karakul, Kelat, Khiva, Khanat, Kirgis, 
Mesopotamia, Tartar, Turan. 

TDRKA. Sans. From tarka, to infer. 
TURMERIC. 


Ar. 

Bbno. 

Bohm. 
Oak. 
Chin. 
Dok. 
Egypt. 
Kupeiros Indioos, Qa. 
Hailad, Haldi, Hind. 
Daru.kaUad (inferior) „ 
Kurkum, ^ Hbb. 

Turtumaglio, It. 

Turmeric derives 


Zur-Bud, Tumr, 

Uruk-us-iafar, 

Hurridra, 

Haldi, 

'Than-n-wen, 

Arsina, 

Keang'Whang, 

Hnlud, 

Tumr, 


Curcuma, Lat. 

Cypira herba indica. 

Puny. 

Knnir, Kunit, Malay. 
Knnhet, „ 

Mangella-eoa, Malbal. 
Zard-ohobeh, Pbks. 

Karkum, „ 

Pesta, Haridra, Sans. 

Haradul, SiNOH. 

Haran-haha, „ 

Muqjal, Tak. 

Pompi, Tbl. 

Passapu, „ 

its name from ** terra 


merita.” Turmeric isthe ground tubers of Cur- 


ridifolia acd C. sedoaris. It is extaiiMvely 
grown throughout tbe East Indies, Chins, 
and the Archipelago, for home ecmsomptioa 
and for export. The bulbs are small and 
furnished with nusserous long palmate 
tubers, iutenially of a deep orange oolour. 
There are two descriptions of tubers, the 
one round, the other long; but both are 
yielded by the same plant The first are 
round, oval or ovate, about two inches long, 
and one inch in diameter, pointed at one en^ 
and marked externally with numerous annu- 
lar wrinkles. Tbe second are cylindrical, not 
exceeding in thickness the little finger, two 
or three inches long, somewhat contorted, 
tuberculated. Both liinds are yellowish, ex- 
ternally more or less orange yellow, passing 
into reddish-brown. The factored surface 
has a waxy appearance. The odour is aroma- 
tic, somewhat analogous to giuger, but pecu- 
liar ; the taste is aromatic. When chewed, 
it tinges the saliva yellow. Its powder is 
orange yellow. The tubers are frequently 
worm-eaten. Turmeric is used in dyeing a 
yellow colour, which is not however very per- 
manent, and it is also largely used as a con- 
diment in curries. 

China turmeric consists of smooth, plump, 
round, and long tubers, of a greenish hue 
externally. They yield a briebt powder, and 
on that account are much preferred for medi- 
cal purposes. Thence they fetch a higher 
price than any other sorts of turmeric. 

Bengal turmeric consists of long thin or 
narrow tubers, which are moderately smooth 
externally, of a greyish dull yellow colour, 
and break with a deep reddish fracture. It 
fetches a higher price than the Madras sort, 
on account of its being a much stronger dye. 

Madras turmeric is tbe most showy. It 
consists principally of large long tubers, but 
mixed with transverse sections of round tu- 
bers. Externally tbe tubers are marked by 
longitudinal wrinkles, tbe surface of which 
is rubbed and bright yellow, internally tbe 
colour is that of a fresh fractured surface of 
gamboge. Specimens were exhibited at the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855 from Trichi- 
nopoly, Tinuevelly, Madura, Ac. 

Malabar turmeric and Bombay turmeric 
consist principally of long tnbers, the round 
tubers being few, and of a very inferior qua- 
lity. This sort of turmeric is smaller and 
more shrivelled than the Madras sort, but 
otherwise somewhat resembles it. 

Jma turmeric may be said to resemble 
the China sort. It consists of both round 
and long tubers, but obie^ the lattw. They 
have a greenish-yellow hue. 

Bateman tumeric, round tubers, said to ba 


‘eama longa, 0. rotunda, C. angustifoUa, C. vi- i from Java. Dr. T. Martins notioes this sort 
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MhaTing been for nnoy yflnn,firom 

Batavia, and adda that it eontaina maoh 
eoloaiing matter, and is probably the pro* 
dnee of Corcqma viridiflora. 

fRie oompontion of tarmeric in lOOparts in 
John’s Analysis, is shown in the following — 

Yellow voktilfl oil 1 I Gun 14 

Curaumiu 10 to 11 I Woody fibre 57 

YdlowextiMtive 11 tol2 | Water and Ion... 7 to 5 
Vogel and PelUtier's Analysis. 

Aorid volatile oiL Starch. 

Curcnmin. Woody fibre. 

Brown oolonring matter. Chloride of calcium. 
Gum a (little) Turmeric. 

Cnrcumiu is the resinous colouring matter 
of turmeric, which is soluble ouly in ether. 
Turmeric is free of duty. Wholesale price, 
6«. to 14«. per. cwt. 

The kinds that are best suited for dyeing 
are not so good for eating, and vice versa. 
*' Amba hal£” is the term applied to the 
dyer’s turmeric. Turmeric is grown like gin- 
ger from cuttings, or sets, which are little 
pieces of the fresh root cut up and planted. 

In India amongst mahomedans and hindoos, 
after betrothmeut and before marriage, the 
body is anointed with turmeric both in pub- 
lic and in private. Amongst hindoos, when 
they for the first time wear a new cloth 
or dress, they stain its four corners with tur- 
meric, to ward off the evil-eye and guard 
against malignant spirits. — Uatml Food and 
iU Adulterations, p. 296. Mason's Tenasserim, 
Birivtood Bombay Froduets, Madras Ex. 
Jur. Reports. Poole's Statistics of Commerce. 
Simmmds. Powell Hand Book. vol. 1. p. 
299. Wilson's Glos. 

TURMEUIC TREE. Coscinum fenestra- 
ium, Caleb. 

TUBMUJ 1 Bbno. Turinuz. Hixo. Cucur- 
bita eitrullus, Linn. Citrullus cucurbita, 
Schrced. 

TURMUZ. Hind. Lupinns albas. 

TURN-ABOUT ISLAND, in lat. 26° 26' 
N., and long. 1 14° 59' E., on the east coast 
of China. 

TURNER, Captain, was deputed by War- 
ren Hastings in 1783, on a second mission to 
Tibet, but was prevented reaching Lhassa 
by the state of the Government. 

T URNERACBLdS, D.C., an order of plants, 
including two species of Tumera. 

TURNING LATHEof India, in its simplest 
form, conrats of two pegs or pieces of wood 
driven into the ground, with a short iron peg 
projecting from each inwardly ; these consti- 
tute the centres. When the centres get slack, 
the pegs, or heads of the lathe as they would 
be oallsd, are driven a little firmer and far- 
ther in ; or should this not snfilc^ the pegs are 
polled up and driven into fresh ground. The 
reat ctmsists of a , cross piece of wood with a 
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handle like a iPoodeu mattoek or eeal-take. 
This is plaoed in front of the lathe and steadi- 
ed by the foot. The work to be turned is 
spun backwards and forwards by a bow held 
in the right hand : the tool is managed with' 
great dexterity by the left hand and foot^ the 
rest being steadied by the right foot. The na- 
tive workman is almost literally quadruman- 
008 , and can make his feet and toes almost 
as serviceable as bis hands and fingers. The 
lathe costs about Rs. 2, and a native work- 
man will turn out on this as much rough 
work as an Englishman will on the best foot- 
lathe. The toids mainly consist of short bars 
of steel sharpened at both ends, each end be- 
ing used alternately ; an old file, or anything 
else that will cut. 'They have seldom a good 
edge— -they are set on a fineish-grained sand- 
stone, not capable of making them very sharp. 
A better variety of lathe has the two hea^ 
coupled together by a bar, and made fast by 
wedges: the other arrangements are the same 
in ^th. From these two, bedposts and 
pieces of wood, from a quarter of an inch to 
eight inches in diameter, are turned out. In- 
stead of being painted, the works are lacquer- 
ed on the lathe by holding on a piece of resin 
coloured with some mineral paint They give, 
in this way, at a most insignificant price, the 
effect of highly polished varnished work. The 
lathe with one centre and chucks for turning 
hollow cups and fancy work, is a much more 
perfect and highly finished implement than 
the lathes of two centres. It consists of a 
strong platform of wood, from two to three 
and a half inches thick, and one by one 
and a half or two feet square. The beads 
are morticed into this : an iron post secntes 
the spindle end — the other works with a 
wooden collar and washer. The chuck is 
fastened on without screwing. Like the other 
lathes, it is worked with a bow, but the bow 
itself in this case is a neat and well finished 
implement. The tools and mode of working 
are the same, or nearly so, in all. In this 
lathe, the most beautiful ebony and ivory work 
is turned with singular neatness and speed; 
and we should say a native would beat any 
European with this variety of implement. 
They turn off with celerity beads, spheres, 
balls, boxes, backgammon men, and plain 
chessmen,— for each of which half a dozen of 
turns seem to sufiSce. — Dr. Buud in Bombaif' 
Times. 

TURNIPS, Brassica raps, require a free 
light soil ; the manure applied to the soil 
ought to be kept near the surface; one variety, 
the yellow Maltese^ is worthy of a trial on the' 
plains; raised from seed, sown broad 
when the plants have formed a few leaves, 
they drauld be thinned to about 6 inebes 
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^Murt ; used in Boups, stewi^ &c. Tornips 
an cultivated io all parts of the Deccan at 
the commencement of the rains and the cold 
weather. Tht^ continue until the latter end 
of February, and go to seed easily. — Riddell. 
Jaffrey. 

TURNOULI. An Afghan race, nho 
chiefly belong to Hazara, but they hold 
lands on both sides the Indus. They lei^ued 
with the Jaduou tribe of the Mahabtm, 
and with the Cbuggerzye, Hussunzye and 
other northern Fathui tribes, they* proved 
most formidable opponents to the Sikhs. 
The district of western Tnrnouli is a petty 
principality, with a geographical area of 250 
miles south-east, and a revenue of rupees 
28,000 per annum, held as a fief from the 
Indian government, and its chief possesses 
independent internal jurisdiction. The tract 
chiefly lies on the left bank of the Indus, a 
]iortion only being on the right bank, and 
confronts the Hussunzye country. It is in- 
habited chiefly by the Turnouli, a tribe of 
martial Puthaiis. A recent chief, Payuda 
Khan, was a wild and energetic man, and was 
never subjugated by the Sikhs or by the 
•lummoo nijahs. His son, Jehandad, though 
loyal and respectable, was wanting in moral and 
}>hysical force. He behaved well to Gholab 
Sing at a time when that chief had no friends 
in Hazara, and was confirmed in his fief and 
received some additional lauded grants. 

TUKNOUR, Gkougb, sou of the Honor- 
able George Tumour the first Karl of Win- 
terton, was born in Ceylon, in 1799, edu- 
cated in England, and entered the Ceylon 
Civil Service in 1818. He wrote on the Bud- 
dhist History of Ceylon, and Indian Chronolo- 
gy, in vols. v. aud vi. of Bengal As. Soc. A 
series of essays on the Pali Buddhistical An- 
nals. But his great work was his translation 
of the Mahawausa. He died at Naples 10th 
April 1843. 

TUKON BAY lies to the north-west- 
ward of Cham Callao Island in Cochin-China, 
aud is called by the natives Han-san. 

TUB.OOI. Bkko. Hind. Luffa ocutau- 
gula. 

TUROO-IiUTA. Bbnq. Ipomoea ouamoc- 
Ut. 

TURPANA, properly written Tharpana. 
Amongst the hiudoo races of India, a water 
oblation, an oblation oflered to the gods before 
eating. The hindoos, at the time of bathing, 
present water daily to the gods, to the sages, 
to the yaksha, uaga, gandhurva, apsara, 
asoora, vidyadhara, pishacha, siddha, and to 
their deceased aucestoie. This water oblation 
they call tharpana, and it should be performed 
tiiree times a day. Brahmins wash the whole 
body before euting ; the Kshutree, Vushya 
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and Sudra only the hands and 'feeL Thm 
then assume the yellow mlk vestment, which 
covers them from the waist downwards,, and 
is the sole article of dress worn at meals. 
In Gnzerat, each person has a amali ob- 
long wooden stool to sit upon, and the 
food is placed on a similar stool or short- 
legged table. The vessels used are brass 
or copper — a fiat round dish, containing 
bread and preserves, or condiments, and 
two or three cups of pottage and vegetables. 
The water-vessel, of silver or brass, with a 
small drinking cup set upon it, stands on one 
side. The second cuurse is composed of rice 
and curds, or similar food. On great occa- 
sions, however, the fare is more varied and 
costly. Ablations after meals are confined 
to the hands and face. The men of the 
family eat at the same table, then the women 
clean the same vessels, and use them fur their 
own breakfast. 'I’he servants take their food 
after the family breakfast is finished, aud they 
use different vessels. The men chew betel- 
nut after meals. They strive to avoid the in- 
curring defilement from the touch of a person 
of lower caste. Such pollution, however, when 
it occurs, is remediable by the use of “ punch 
guvya,” or the five articles derived from the 
cow, and by fasting for the remainder of the 
day. The second meal, which is a lighter 
one, is eaten at about eight in the evening. 
A brahmin traveller preparing for dinner makra 
a place called “ choko," the floor of which be 
spreads with cow -dung and earth, moistened 
with water. When at home, his own “rusodo*' 
or cooking-room, is the place employed, but 
if necessary, the choko may be made under 
the shade of a hedge by the way-side, or in 
any other convenient place. Upon the choko 
he raises a little temporary stone, which he 
smears iu like manner with cow-dung, and 
thereupon he cooks his food. The Poorbeea, 
or eastern brahmins, carry their exclusive 
notions upon this point to such a length that 
brothers even are forbidden to use the aaiyifl' 
choko, nor may one take fire from the stone 
of another. Hence the saying, “Twelve 
Poorbeea aud thirteen choko,’’ because with 
that number of brahmins an extra stone 
would be required for the fire alone. The 
brahmin, when his food is ready before eating, 
performs the tharpana, that is to say, he fills 
a copper cup with water, and puts therein a 
few grains of barley, some sesomum, leaves 
of the sacred basil tree, sandal, Ac., then 
holding some sacrificial grass, he fills his 
joined hands with water, which he pours back 
again into the cup, saying, “I offer (make 
turpun of) this water to all the Dev.” He 
proceeds to make similar offerings of water to 
men, animals, trees, rivers, seas, to thebhoot. 
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pret, roeshee, progenitors, and other/' Then 
he mentions the uamesi as many as he can 
recollect, of his father’s ancestors, his mother’s 
ancestors, and his own deceased friends. He 
now performs the homa, or fire-sacrifice, by 
throwing a portion of rice and clarified but- 
ter into a little copper or earthen vessel, con- 
taining fire, repeating, while so employed, tlie 
names of the Deva, The brahmin sets aside 
five portions of food, for cows, beggars, dogs, 
ants, and sparrows. He then takes a little of | 
each dish, and offers it to the Deo, in a ves- | 
8 g 1 containing five divisions, lie now sitn 
down to his breakfast ; but, before commen- 
cing, repeats the gayatri over a handful of 
water, with which he sprinkles his o\vu food, 
and three portions which he sets apart for 
Brainha, Vishnu, and Siva The first five 
mouthfuls he swallows are for the Punch- 
praii,*’ or five airs supposed to be in the 
body and necessary to existence. At the 
conclusion of his repast, he deposits upon the 
ground a little of what remains, as lui 
offering on behalf of the spirits residing in 
hell. Long practice enables the brahmin to 
acquit himself of the performance of this 
very elaborate and painful ceremonial 
in less time than is occupied in the descrip- 
tion. Brahmins frequently consider it neces- 
sary that they should observe practices of 
l>eculiar difficulty in order to maintain their 
superiority over the other castes. Of these 
the most strict is an observance of the Nagur 
brahmins, called “Nuven,” or purity in 
regard to food. The brahmin, having bathed, 
dresses himself in silk or woollen clothes, or 
if he require to use cotton garments, these 
must be dipped in water, wrung out, and 
dried in some place where nothing impure 
can touch them. Thus habited, he sits down 
to dinner, bat he must preserve liimsidf from 
numerous accidents which would render him 
impure, and compel him to desist from liis 
meal. If he touch an earthen vessel he is 
defiled, unless the ve.ssel have never contained 
water. The touch of a piece of cotton cloth, 
or of a piece of leather or paper, which lie 
may accidentally have sat down upon, renders 
him impure, but if hindoo letters have been 
written on the paper they preserve him from 
defilement, because they re[ire.seut Saras> 
wati, the goddess of learning, the sakti of 
Brahma. If, however, letters be written on 
cloth or leather, these remain impure. Thus 
if the Gita, or any other portion of scripture 
be required for use ai the time, it must be 
bound with silk and not with cotton, leather 
must be avoided, and instead of common paste 
of flour and water, the book-binder must 
employ paste of pounded tamarind seed. A 
printed book will not answer the brahmin’s 
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purpose, l)ecau86 printing ink contains iifipure 
water. Some think that the touch of deer- 
skin does not defile. Kaw cotton does not 
render the brahmin impure, but if it have 
been twisted for the wick of a lamp by a 
person not in the state of Nuveii” it does ; 
Sind again, if it have been dipped in oil or 
clarified butter it does not. Bones defile, 
but Women's ivory armlets do not, except iu 
those parts of the country where tbey are not 
usually worn, and then they do. The touch of 
the child of the same caste who has not 
learned how to eat grain does not defile, but 
if the child have eaten grain it does. The 
touch of a donkey, a dog, ora pig defiles, some 
say that tlie touch of a cat also defiles, others 
are inclined to think that it does not because, 
ill truth, it is not easy to keep the cat out. If 
a brahmin who is in ‘ Nuven’ be eating, or 
if he have risen from eating, the touch of his 
person defiles another brahmin who is in 
* Niiven/ but lias not begun hi? dinner, — 
Fitrhes lia&Mala or Hindoo Annahi voL ii. 
from p, 256 to 259. See Hindoo. Manners. 
TURFANI. IfiND. Viscum album. 


TURPENTINE. 

Ratennj-ruiui, Au. Ti'cineiitinn, It. 

lUitiiiij, „ Tcnshinilnna, Lat. 

Torelioutliiiie, Fn. Ziingburi, pKlis. 

Turpoutiii, Qeii. Terpeiityna, i*oL, 

Turpiatiiitt, Ouz. Skipidar, Kus. 

Kelou-ka-ttd, Hiki>. Kota, Nkp. 


Turpentine is obtained in tlie north of 
Europe, America and in t he Himalayas, from 
species of Larix of Abies and Finns, or the fir 
and pine and larch trees, as also from trees of 
the goiius Pistacea in Canada. The Abies 
excelsa, the Norway Spruce Fir, yields the 
Burgundy pitch of commerce ; the Canada 
balsam is from the Abies balsanica ; Venice 
turpentine is obtained from Lurix eiiropma ; 
common turpentine is obtained from Piiius 
sylvestris, and other species of pine and fir, 
as also from the Pistucea tcrebintlius. The 
Piiiiis moriiida of the Himalayas yields 
spontaneously a very fine resin* Oodrus 
deodara or Ilimalavan Cedar, is an elegant 
and lofty tree, hardy as the larch, and yield- 
ing valuable timber. It has been extensively 
introducCHl into England by the East India 
Company, and is interesting us having been 
lung employed in medicine by the hindoos, 
and known even to Avicenna. Its turpeiitiney 
known by the name kelon-ka-tcl, is in great 
repute in the north-west of India, from its 
stimulant properties and power of healing 
deep-seated ulcers, as in elephants and camels. 
— lioylt Productive Resoiircte of India. 
TURPENTINE OIL. 

Oil »>f Turpcuticc, Eso. Turpentioo, ilxxD. 

Eiiu cl<; raze, Fu. Acqua <li rasa, It. 

Huiledcterebcnlbiuo, ,, Aguanat^, »Sx*. 

TurpcutiiiOl, Oxe. 
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TUBQUOISE. 

This essential nil is drawn from turpentine 
distillation. There are two sorts ; the best, 
red, and the other white. That distilled 
from the tnrpenfeine of the common long-leaved 
fir of the Himalayas, is of very superior 
quality. Turpentine oil is extensively iiaed 
in the manufacture of varnishes, &c. — McCul- 
loch, Iloyk't Productive Resources of India. 

TURPHYLA. Yonaki. Eulophia vir- 
ens, It. Hr. ; IV. Ic. 

TUIIQUESA. Sp. Turquoise. 

TURQUIA. Sp. Mai7.e. 

TURQUOISE. Enq. Fe 

Turkiaa, Qbb. I Turchina, It. 

Feruzah, Hind. | Tnrqaesa, Sp 

Found at Khojend in Mnwar-al-nalir or Trans- 
Oxiana, at Shebavek, in hills near Shiraz, in 
the Tibet hills, in Kirman, and in a mounl.:iiti 
of Azerbijan, where the mine was discovered 
about fifty years beftiro Ahmed bin Abd nl 
Aziz composed his Treatise on Jewels. He 
describes the mine at Nishapiir as most cele- 
brated from early ages for that particular kind 
of turquoise, entitled Abu Isliaki, which, says 
he, averts evil from those who wear it, conci- 
liates the favor of [)rinceB, augments wealth, 
preserves the sight, ensures victory over an 
adversary, and banislies all unpleasant dreams. 
The ancient sages, when first they beheld a 
new moon, immediately after fixed their eyes, 
says he, on the Firozeh. The turquoise of 
Nishapur is the best. The turquoise, from 
whatever source, is apt to change colour, if 
brought in contact with acids, mu.sk, camphor, 
or other scents, and possibly from the state 
of the weather. Small clear Persian stones 
(for it is chiefly found at Nishapur in 
Khorasan) sell at Gd. to 20$. eacli, whilst a 
fine ring stone will re.slize from £10 to £40, 
a perfect stone of tlie size of a sliilliiig and of 
good depth was sold for £100, It vaiies 
from white to fine azure blue, but it is only 
the fine bine stt)nos that are of any value. 
Turquoise is still, in England, believed to 
protect the wearer from contagion, a belief, 
us regards that and other stones, very common 
amongst the tmeients. From the Persian name 
ferozali is the color called Ferozah rang, 
turquoise blue. The be.st are from Nishnpnr, 
and are described by Ferrier, as classed into 
eight kinds — fatahi, azliai i, sulimani, zanwi, 
nsmani, abd-ul-lmmidi, ludalisi, kanjinyo. 
Turquoise of Badakhslian is of a blue colour 
and is inferior to that of Nishapur. Turquoise 
is rather a favourite stmie with the mahome- 
dans of India. Its various localities have only 
recently become known. Tavernier remarks 
that the turquoise is nowhere to be found but 
in Persia, where there are two mines. The 
one is called tlie Old- Rock, three days' jour- 
ney from Moched, towards the north-west, 
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near a great town which goes by the nama pf 
Michabourg. The other, which is called the 
N ew-Rock, is five days’ journey off. Those of 
the New-Eock are of a paler blue inclining 
to white, and less esteemed, so \bat you may 
have a great many for a little money. Some 
years before, the king of Persia commanded 
that no turquoises should he digged out of 
the Old-Ruck, but only fiir himself, making 
use of those turquoises instead of enainelling, 
of which the Persians are altogether ignorant] 
to adnrn hilts of swords, knives and daggers! 

Turquoises are abundant at Leh, and are 
plentifully found in the more remote regions 
of Tartary and Yarkand. Some of these 
stones are as large as a pigeon’s egg, and with- 
out a flaw ; Mrs. Harvey saw some of even 
double that size, though not perfect. Indeed, 
the majority were flawed extensively. A 
small stone, tolerably perfect, costs from one 
to ten shillings. At or near Khojend is a 
turquoise mine, but tlie stones found tliere 
are of a greenish line and far less esteemed 
than those of Nishapur, in Klinrasan. There 
is another of very iusignilicant note some- 
where in Kerman,— /’roser’i Journey into 
Aliorasan, p. 105. Adventnres oj a Ltodv in 
Tartary &c. Mrs. Harvey, vol. i, p, *355, 
General Ferrier. Omlefs Ttavels, vol i. ». 
211. Ammanuel. Tavernier's 'Travels. 

TURRA-PHEK. Buem. Calopliyllum. 
species. 

TURRA<:A VIRENS. Kok. syn. of Ata- 
lantia nioiiophylla, 

TDRRUKI. See Afghan. 

'PUR or 'Puri. In the time of Sakya- 
muni, ji sort of wandering friar. 

TUllSH. Hind. Sour, Larsb. Zirisbk tnrsh, 
Berberis vulgaris. 

TUR SINA. Afonnt Sinai. SeeJibl Musa, 
TURTLES are of two kinds,— of thefamily 
Trionycidse or fresh water turtles, and of the 

Clieloiiidai or marine turtles, viz. : 

Fresh water turtles : Triouyeidse. 

Emyda grnnosa, Gunth. Indim 
„ Ceylonensis „ Ceylon, 
vitrati, Peters. Goa. 

Trionyx sinensi.*', Ifteym. China, Chusan, 

Formosa. 

„ Gangeticus, Nepal, Ganges, Penang. 

„ Javaiiiciis. Schw. India, Java. 

„ ornatus,. Gray, Siam, Cambogia, 

Borneo. 

,< Guntheri, Gray. India. 

Chitra liidica, Nepal, Malay and Eastern 

Archipelagos. 

Marine turtles : Cbelonidsc. 

Gaonana olivacea, Gray. Indian seas. 
Ghelonia virgata, Gray. Indian coasts. 
Caretta squomata, Gunth. Archipelago, 

Maldives, Ceylon. 
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Dermatochelys coriacea, Gray. AU seaa. occaaioa requires. It is said as a carious 
Fresh water turtleo are of no ose to man. fact, that the male turtle never lauds. 
Marine turtles form on important article of On the south-western coast of Ceylon at cer- 
food, and their scales are valuable as the tor- tain seasons, the flesh of turtle is avoided 
toise shell of cnniinerce. Four different kinds as poisonous. At Fantura, to the south of 
are distinguished at Cape Y»»rk and the Colombo, twenty-eight persons who had par- 
Frince «f Wales’ Islands, Three species of taken of turtle in October, 1840, were im- 
these can l)e identified as the green, the hawks- mediately seized witli sickness. The hawks- 
bill, Caretta sqnamata, and the loggerhead, bill-turtle, which supplies the tortoise-shell 
Caoiianaolivacea; and the fourth, a suiull one, of commerce, was at former times taken in 
which is said to be caught by a live sucking great numbers in the vicinity of Hambang- 
fish (Eclieneis remora) being secured by a line totte during the season, when they came to 
passed round the tail, and thrown into the deposit their eggs. This gave rise to the 
water in certain places known to be suitable trade in tortoise-shell at Point do Galle, 
for the purpose ; the fish while swimming whore it is still manufactured into articles 
about makes fast by its sucker to any turtle of ornament by the mahomedans, but the 
of this small kind which it may chance to shell they employ is now almost entirely im- 
encounter, and both arc hauled in together, ported from the Maldives. If taken from the 
The green turtle is of so much consequence animal after death and decomposition, the 
to the natives of the Archipelago, that colour of the shell becomes clouded and mil- 
they have distinguished it by a special name ky, and hence the cruel expedient is resorted 
taken from the animal itself (sulangi, from to of seizing the turtles ns they repair to the 
sulitr). The season of the year when it is shore to deposit their eggs, and suspending 
most plentiful at Cape York, usually ex- them over fires till heat makes the plates on 
tends from about the middle of October the dorsal shields to start from the bone of the 
until the end of November, but the limits carajuice, after which the creature is permit- 
are nut constant. During the season they ted to escape to tho water. At the period 
are to be seen floating about on the sur- of breeding, the identical tortoise is believed 
face of the water, often in pairs, male and to return iigain and again to tho same spot, 
female together. A few are caught at night notwitbstiuiding that, at each visit, she may 
on the sandy beaches, but the greater number have to undergo a repetition of this torture, 
are captured in the water. The canoes oiigag- In the year 182(1, a bawksbill turtle wastaken 
ed in turtling, besides going about in the day, near IJambangtotte, in Ceylon, which bore a 
are tifteu sent out on calm moonlight nigitts. ring attached to one of its fins that bad been 
When a turtle is [)erceived, it is approached placed there by a Dutch oflicer thirty years 
from behind as noiseIes-«ly as possible, — wlien before, with a view to establish the fact of 
within reacli, a man in the bow carrying the these recurring visits to the same beach, 
end of a small ro[>e jumps out, and getting The finest tortoise shell is exported from 
upon the animal’s buck, with a hand on each Celebes to Ciiina ; the natives kill the turtle 
shoulder, generally contrives to turn it and by (ilows on the head, and immerse the shell 
secure it with the rope before it bus gut far. in boiling water to detach the plates. Dry 
This operation requires considerable strengtli he:it is only resorted to by the unskilful, who 
and courage, in addition to the remarkable frequently destroy tlie tortoise-shell in the 
dexterity in (living and swiiniuiug [lossessed o|ieration. The midas turtle is said to lay 
by all the blacks of tlie north-esist coast of from ten to twelve dozens of eggs, and Der. 
Australia and Toi rcs Strait. There, are some coriacea from eighteen to twenty dozens at 
favourite look-out stations for turtle where tho once; but many of tlio marine turtles lay 
tide runs strongly off a iiigli rocky point. At from one hundred to two-hundrod and fifty, 
many such places, distinguished by large The eggs are generally hatched by the sun in 
cairns of stones, bones of turtles, dugongs, ikc., three weeks. On escaping from the eggs, the 
watch is kept during the season, and, when a youug are of a white colour, aud in size a 
turtle is perceived drifting past with the tide, little larger than a rupee ; but few survive 
the canoe is manned and sent in oliase. At the attacks of sea-birds, herons and storks, in 
the islands of Talen-Taleu many thousands tlieir way to the ocean, and the sharks and 
could be easily procured. The Malays watch sliark-tuutbed fisiies when there. The flesh 
during the night, to asoertaiti where the tur- of the hawksbill turtle is not held in esteem, 
tie deposits her eggs, for as soon as she has but the plates of its shell being thicker, 
finislied her task, she covers them with her stronger, and cleaner than those of any other 
flippers with sand, and immediately retires species, it i.H of great importance us an article 
into the sea. A piece of wood is then put up of trade. When heated in boiling water it 
as a mark for the nest, which is rifled as softens, and by pressure cun be made to 
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assume any form, or two pieces caii be made 
to adhere. In this state gold, silvori and 
otiier metals are made to adhere to tortoise 
Journal Indian ArchipeL voL iii. p. 
227. 1849. TenntnU SIcetcheH of tha Natural 
Hidory of Ceylon, p. 294. Gunther'^ Reptiles 
of British India. Macgillivray' s Voyage^ vol. 
i. /). 21-2. MarryaCs Indian Archipelago^ 
p. 123-183. Mr. J . Rohde MSS. SeeToituiae 
shell. 

TURTLE-DOVE. A bird of the geims 
Turtiir. 

TURTUMAGLIO. It. Turmeric. 
TUR'rUR, a genus of birds, the turtle- 
doves, of the Kub- family Turturinae and order 
Gemitores. Their generic name in the Urdu 
is “ Paklita.'* The Indian species are — 

T. rupicoluH, ralias^ tli« ashy turtledove, 
of Northern and N. E. Ania, HiniiilayaK. 
„ rijoerm, Syhc», the rufua tiirtlo-dove, all 
iiritiHh India. 

,, CamhayunHis. , the little brown dove, 
all Britieli India. 

,, SnrateijsiH, Gni.^ spotted dove of all British 
India, 

,, rosoria, /.mn., common ring dove. Africa, 
Malay ptniiusnla, Java, and Andiipelago. 
„ huinili«, Temm.s red turtle dove, British 
India, Archipelago. 

Turtur bitorqiiatus, Tern., of Java, Timor, 
tfec,, has the grey of ilio crown and 
wings, and the vinaceous of the nock and 
brea.st deeper and brigiitcr than in the others, 
black semi-collar moderately broad, and mar- 
gined (more broadly above) with wliite; be- 
neath the wings very dark ashy, ami vent 
and lower tail-coverts white. 

Turtur brevicaudatas, lilyth, is a more 
aberrant species, and remarkable ft>r its 
short tail, iu which respect the Malayan T. 
macrodactyl 118 , Strickland, is intermediare 
to this and the preceding species. Size 
comparatively small. Length about oj in., of 
which tail 1|{ in,, its ouiormost feather ^ in. 
shorter than the medial; closed wing 2h in.; 
more rounded than in the two other species, 
having the sixth to the touih primaries sub- 
equal and longest ; bill to gape ia iH,tar8e 
^ in. Colour of the upper parts somewhat 
rufescent, and the feathers soft and less elon- 
gated, of a rich olive-brown, black-bordered, 
and paler towards shaft; at forehead inolining 
to ashy and scarcely stitfened: plumage over 
the rump discomposed and excessively dense 
and copioi]s,tliroat mingled dusky and whitish 
and rest of the lower parts weak ferruginous, 
deepest on middle of belly, vent and lower 
tail-coverts ; a series of whitish, terminal 
specks on the great range of wing coverts, and 
others tipping the secondaries and tertiaries. 

Turtur Dussumieri, i’m., with broad 
collar from Mahisia and the Philippines, 
lias never been seen from coutiueutui Malasia 
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{i. the Malayan peninsula), where T. tig- 
rinus abounds, dirtinct alike from T. Sura- 
tensis and T. Chinensis. 

Turtur humilis, Tern., of India, is some- 
what less aiEned to the rest, anS is very re- 
markable, among the Columbidse, for the 
diverse hue of the sexes. 

Turtur risorius of India, has the third pri- 
mary a little shorter than the 2nd, and the 
Ist I in. shorter, and the 4th f in. shorter 
than the 2nd; tail-feathers sub-even or slight- 
ly rounded, except the outermost pair, which 
are i in. shorter than the medial. Nuchal 
semi-collar much narrower than in the others, 
and no vinaeeous hue on the nape below it ; 
beneath, the wings are whitish, and the vent 
and lower tail-coverts are of a dull ash-grey. 

Turtur riipicola, Pallas, replaces T. Mee- 
na in the Simla and Masiiri hills. Other In- 
dian species are named T. auritus, T. chinen- 
sis, T. orientalis, T. vinaceus. — Rlyth, Re- 
port ; Jerdon, Jiirds. 

TURUI BKNfJ. LiifTa, sp. Water melon. 

TURUNKE. Sans. From tree, to save, 

TUIUJNJ. Auak. Citron. 

TURUNJaBIN. PifiRs. Manna obtained 
from the tamarisk and earners thorn, Alhaji 
maurorum. 

TURIJSHKA, a name of the Scythi who 
invaded India ; a hindoo name for the maho- 
medans of India, Tartary, and Kabul. See 
India. Turishka. 

TURUSHU, also Nila tutam. Tam. Sul- 
phate of copper. 

TUUVASA, a name of Tartarj\ See In- 
dia. Turan. 

TUUWAR- Hind. Cossia auriculata. 

TIJRWEEAH. the cigdith day of the ma- 
iiomodan month, Zeeliuj, is so called. 

TUS or Tuz, a birch bark, upon which, in 
addition to It^ather, we learn that the ancient 
Persians wrote. The same seems aisc* to have 
been anciently used in Northern India. In 
ITuofi Thsang's time, the early buddhist scrip- 
tures of Kasyapa’s council were written on the 
loaves of the Tala palm. In the eleventh 
century, according to Alburini, paper was 
used ; iu the south of India the leaves of the 
Tar tree are still used, but in the provinces 
of Central and Northern India, they used 
the inner bark of a tree called tuz, and it was 
the branch of a tree of the same kind called 
bhoj, a species of Morua or Betwa, with 
which they covered their vessels. — V. 2, p. 46. 

TUS, an ancient city of Kborasan, two 
marches N. E. from Neshapur, and a little to 
the north of the modern town of Mesh'bid. It 
consisted of two towns, Tabaran and Nukan, 
and was once a place of considerable import- 
ance, but it w^as devastated by the Uzbeks in 
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996 H. (1688 A. D.), and its place has been 
taken by Meah’hid. 

TaS,orTUSH. Hind. Wool : shawl-wool. 
The Ist quality of shawl wool, is called shah- 
tus or ash-tha Tns khndrang. Hind., or 
gray-tus, in the second quality of shawl-wool, 
its name meaning wool of natural colour. 

TUSBEEH, a mahoinedari rosary or chap- 
let of beads, made of date stones, fish bones, 
cornelian. Mocha stones, pearls, mother of 
pearl, coral, the seeds of the Canna Indies 
or Indian shut, olive stones, onyx, ebony, 
Ocymiim pilosnm, basilic basil, agati, the 
seeds of the Corypha umbraculifera. the earth 
of Karbillah, sandal, and the stones of the 
Cicca disticha, chulimilli or churraayla — 
Uerklots, 

TUSCAN. Sec India, Semitic races. 

TUSE. Hind. Coscinia sp., also Ficus 
lloxbnrghii. 

TUSHASPA. See Inscriptions. 

TU'SllEEAH. A shiah mahumedan is so 
called. 

TUSHI-RANG. Hind. Dark brown-gray 
<x)lonr. 

TUSHRIK. Ahab. Days of communion. 

TUSHTUUEKAN. Small plates. 

TUSIITIJ KHAN. See Kalkas. 

TUSI. SeoSkyin. 

TUSLEEM. See Islam. Salam. 

TUSSAH. A kind of silk cloth prepared 
from a wild silk worm and woven, in some 
districts in Bengal, into silk of a fine descrip- 
tion, much used for ladies’ and children’s dress- 
es, and in most parts in India for native use, 
being worn by hindoos for certain ceremonies 
and while bathing : it is an article of export. 
In the Dekhan, the tusaah worm breeders are a 
cla.ss quite distinct from the weavers, and are j 
either Telingas of low caste or Gonds; the 
former reside principally at Chilpore, Mada- 
pore, and Chinnore. At iMadapore, which 
may be regarded as the centre and head -quar- 
ters of the tussah breeders, there are at least 
seventy families. The tussah breeder never 
thinks of keeping up the breed of the insect 
throughout the year. When the leaf is off 
the tree about the middle of March, be deems 
his occupation gone, and he leaves the object 
of his former excessive care to shift for itself, 
thinking of nothing but the present ease, 
which may be summed up in a few words — 
sloth, a bare subsistence, and an occasional 
debauch in his nectar, palm toddy. But with 
the rains returns bis toil, and some little diffi- 
culty is experienced in procuring insects for 
a fresh campaign. If he can gather a dozen 
of promising cocoons which his experience 
tells him are of femalea, be is quite satisfied. 
Carefully does he watch the bursting of the 
cocoon, and much care does he take of its 
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winged inmate, having previously prepared 
for it a house of teak leaves dried. Tlie male 
is not tardy in approaching. Impregnation 
takes place, the male dies, and in four days 
after laying her eggs, the female also. The 
eggs are in number alwut sixty : of these one 
half prove abortive, while the others are 
hatched in ten days. The small insect is fed 
on the tender leaves of the Oareya spheerica, 
and in .six weeks spins its oncoon ; the first 
brood are spared and allowed to burst their 
cocoons to supply a sufficient quantity of ova 
for the tusser harvest The same process is 
described as again gone through, with this 
exce[»tion, tiiat the young worms are at this 
time fed on the leaves of the Pentaptera to- 
inentosa, because those of the Careya sphsorica 
are by this period of the season, supposed to 
have acquired some influence noxious to the 
insect It is during the progress of the worm 
from the egg to the formation of the cocoon 
that every energy of the tusaah breeder is 
called into action for the preservation of his 
charge. Every animal, footed, winged and 
creeping, is said to be the enemy of the tussah 
grub. Ants destroy them, kites and crows 
prey on them, snakes devour them, and squir- 
rels are said to make a repast of them. To 
protect them first from their insect enemies, 
the tussah breeder ascends the “ muddy” tree 
(I’entaptora tornentosa), the leaves of which 
are the insect’s foo.!, every branch he carefully 
clears of tho different species of ants by which 
they may be infested, preventing the access of 
others by surrounding the trunk of the tree 
at its foot with ashes. TJie other enemies 
are kei>t off by slionting, throwing stones, 
firing guns, Ac. Their life at this time would 
appear by their own account, to be one of the 
most unremitting toil, to devote themselves 
to which they forswear not only every indul- 
gence but every comfort, and it rouses tho 
apathetic peasant of Telingana to eloquence 
when he recounts what privations he under- 
goes, what pleasure he derives himself, and 
what incessant labour he incurs, while watch- 
ing the rearing of the worm, and the perfect- 
ing of its work. The tussah butterfly is a 
species of Saturnia, probably the paphia, de- 
scribed by Dr. Heifer as the most common of 
the native species. From four to five hun- 
dred of the cocoons are sold to the banya 
and weavers for one rupee ; the moth is killed 
by means of heat. There are three tussah 
harvests, one at the end of the rains, the other 
two in the cold season. The winding of the 
silk is accomplished by boiling the cocoons, 
separating the floss, of which no use is 
made; and twisting eight or ten filatures 
from as many cocoons on the middle of the 
thigh with the left hand of tho workman 
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and to be wound on the instrament ; this in* 
strameiit, the middle bar of the wood, is held 
lightly in the hand of the workman and made 
to move ill a renii-circle. An ounce and a 
quarter of silk is the average daily winding 
of a single workman ; his wages are at the 
coraiuon rate of one pice for winding the silk 
of fifty cocnone, about tliree pice a day, as he 
cannot wind more silk than from a hundred 
and fifty cocoons. The pice, however, are 
large, and go there by eight to the rupee. 
The only dyes used fur the tusser silk, so far 
at least as observation or inquiry has gone, 
are the flowers of the palas, Butea fron- 
dosn, and turmeric ; by the former the usual 
familiar colour is produced ; by tlie latter gold- 
en yellow is brought <iut after the threads are 
for some time immersed in a solution of ashes. 
The warp threads are stiileiied with rice con- 
gee. Tussah is made into tii e saree, punchoe 
and scarfs, at several towns of the sircar of 
Waruuunl. But iti tlie Deklnin, the chief seat 
of the tussah manufacture is the town of Mada- 
pore — oil the right bank of the Godavery in 
the Bamgiiser sircar, where the moth that 
yields it is carefully reared, and from whence 
raw tussah silk is sent to other parts to be 
woven into cloth. The tussah cloths jiro- 
dneed at Madapore arc in durability and iine- 
nesH very inferior to the cloths of tbu same 
kind manufactured in Bengal ; they are 
dyed tlie same colour, and with the same 
materials as the silks, of wliicli they are about 
ouo-half the price. At Madapore there arc 
seventy to eighty families employed in rear- 
ing the insect and in the manufacture of the 
clotli, which is prepared principally for the 
Hyderabad market. At the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of ISOfi, cocoons, from which this de- 
scription of silk is obtained, were exhibited 
from several localities. The Satuniia, which 
is most cotniiiooly met with in Southern India, 
appears to be S. pnpliia. Tlie caterpillar 
feeds on the leaves of the country almond 
tree, Terminalia catapjia, whence it is often 
called the almond moth. It is also found on 
the leaves of the her tree, Zizyplius jiijti- 
ba, tlie casuariua, &c. The cocoons are iii- 
gouiously attached to tlic twiggy branches of 
the ber, by a long stalk terminating in a ring, 
encircling the branch. In the thicker foliage 
of the casaariua, tlio silk is woven among 
the leaves without the above provision. 

It does not appear that silk in any quantity 
has been obtained from this source iu the 
Madras Presidency. ’There, the only use to 
which the cocoons appear to be turned is that 
of a ligature for native matchlocks. They 
are cut spirally into long narrow bands, with 
which the barrels are tied to the stocks. 
Considerable quantities of the small silk 
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cloths worn by bhdimans at tbmr m^g 
are imported into the Northern Cirsars 
from Cuttack, Dr. Roxburgh in the 7tb vol. 
of the Linneau Transactions, described the 
preparation of the tussah silk of Bengal, 
derived, there, from two different species of 
Satuniia. One called Bughy by the natives 
of Beerbhoom, appears to be the same as the 
Madras species (S. paphia), and is stated to 
feed on the ber tree and on the asano, Pen- 
taptera glabra. The other, termed jaroo by 
the natives of the same province, is the S. 
cyiithia, and is domesticated. The cater- 
pillars are fed on the leaves of the castor oil 
plant (llicinus), whence it is called the arun- 
dy, or arundi silk worm, but it also eats the 
leaves of the ber and nsana. Colonel Sykes, 
writing in the 3d vol. Trans. Roy. As. Socy. 
Lond., on the cocoons of S- papbia found by 
him in the Deckan, under the designation of 
the kaliswar silk worm, stated that it is met 
with on the ber tree (Pentaptera gla- 
br,i), teak tree, and common mulberry. 
The Chinese tussah is said to be obtained 
from Saturnia atlas, which is also to be 
met witli in , Southern India. Another spe- 
cies of Satuniia (S. seleiie), the posterior 
wings of wliich arc prolonged into a tail-like 
proce8.s, is coiumun in Southern India. The 
catei jiillar may be observed feeding in con- 
siderable numbers on the Oditia wodier, or 
Be-sliann tree, iu February and March. Its 
chrysalis is enveloped in a silky covering, so 
like that of S. paphia that it would probably 
be found to yield a strong and useful thread. 
It may be worth while to direct attention to 
the silk spiMi by several smaller specimens 
of Bombyx moths, found on different species of 
Cassia, Acacia and riiyllantbus. A gregarious 
cateriiillar (a specie-s of Lasiocampus) may bo 
observed clustering iu great numbers on the 
stem of tlie guava, the jamoon (Syzygium jain- 
bolaiiuin,) and probably other trees : the silky 
covering of these also seems deserving of exa- 
mination. Lieut Colonel F. Cotton sent some 
of the cocoons gathered by him when explor- 
ing the Godavery. The Saturnia genus be- 
longs to the order Lepidoptera and the family 
J>umbycidse. 'The antennas are fringed in the 
male ; the head is small, the wings are very 
broad and entire ; the palpi and trunk are 
wanting, and some of the largest of the 
Lepidoptera belong to the genus Saturnia. 
Satuniia atlas, the Giant Atlas Moth, has 
wiugs measuring 7 or 8 inches across. This 
species also with S. cecropia and 8. luna have 
their wings produced into a tail. The cocoons 
of S. Cynthia and S. Mylitta are used in 
India fur the production of silk. Latreille 
states that these are the wild species of silk- 
worm of China. S. Cynthia is the Arrindi 
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TUTBNAGIJE. TWO-SPINBD WATBE CALTROPS. 

Silk Wwmof Iadia(BoKburgh, ' Linn. IVans,* clandestinely exported in luge qqantities 
Tul. vi.) Eng. Oye. k% the Uniyorsal (mure than 50,000 cwt. annually) to India, 
Exposition her4 in Paris in 1866 , samples but is now seldom or never shipped, spelter 
of Indian silk were exhibited with the being, on the contrary, imported to compete 
cocoons of * the different 8 p 9 cies of the with it in China. For boxes, dishes, houdc- 
Bombycidte from the Bombyx mori. “ p»t,” hold utensils, and other similar purposes, 
Satoruia mylitta, “ tussah j” Saturuia aesa- tuteuagiie is well adapted. Its export 
mensis, “ monga”; Attacus oynthia, ‘‘ eri or price used to be about 1 4 dollars a pecnl. 
eriah." The quantities imported into Liverpool Another proportion is said to be « parts of cop- 
were in four years, as under : per, 3 of nickel, and 6| of zinc, which gives a 

1851. lbs. 12,000 1854. lbs. 8,000 fusible alloy, very hard, and not easily rolled, 
1853. 2,000 1855. „ 11,000 but well adapted for casting.— 8t»i»iowt/’e 

Thu tassah silk moth of Ceylon, Antberaea Diet. Ilon'ble Mr. Alorrison’t VomiHudiout 
mylitta, Drury, feeds on the country almond Desctiptitm. 

(Terminalia catappa) and the Palma cliristi TUTl. lliND. Cncuniis momordica, also 
or castor-oil plant. — Tennent' s Sketchei of Hut M«)rnB alba. 

Nat. Hist, of Ceylon, p. 427. Dr .Walker in TUTl KURA. Tel. Ipotnoea reptans, Poir. 
At ad ras Journal of LiUrature and Scienct. TUTl NAGAM. Tam. Tel, Zinc ; Spelter. 
Jury Reports Madras Exhibition of 1855 TUTlllI. HiNO. Ehretia aspera. 

Rhode, MSS. AlajorCuth. Davidson, Assislani 'I’UTIYA. RiNn. Pees, a metallic salt. 
Resident. Rapport du Science, Jury viixte Nila-tutiya is tlie sulphate of copper, or blue 
iwffrwafiona/. p. 54. See Poinbyx. Silk. vitriol. Uira tiiiiya also called Hira kasis 
TUSSANOON, the suiiui miihoniedaus is the sulphate of iron or green vitriol, Sefed 
are so called. tutiya is the sulphate of zinc. 

TUSSAWOOF, the theology of the soofee TUTUI. Hied. Species of the Morns or 
muhninedans or mystics of the east. mulberry tree, Murus indioa, M. parvifolia, 

TUSSILAGO FAUFAKA. Linn. also the wild fruit. 

Coltsfoot, Eso. I Watpan, ITino. TUTllUM. HiND. Berberis aristata. 

This is not unconunoii in many places in the TUTTAL. — Six pice. 

Punjab Iliioahiya, at from 5,000 to 11,000 TUTTHANJANA. Sans. Bluestone ; Sul- 
feet. It grows also in Persia, in chalky soils phntc of copper. 

in England, and is found in many parts of TUTTI, alao Tutturu benda, also Nugn- 
Europe. The plant is iniicilagiuoiis and benda. Tel. Abiitiloii indicuni, C. Don. 
slightly bitter, and may be employed as TUTTURU BEND A. Tam. Abutilon indi- 

a demulcent possessed of a little tunic pro- cum, G. Don. 

perty. Its leaves are sometimes applied to TUVAIJ.K-KAT.TAM.Solannmtrilobatum. 

wouods. It may be prescribed in the form of TUVAR. Hind. Tuvara.CAN-Tour ; Dhul ; 

an infusion or decoction one or two ounces to Dhol. Uajunus Indicus. 
a pint of water. — Drs.Royle ; O' Shavghncfsy j 'J'UWA or Tawa. Hind. Au iron girdle 
and J. L. Stewart. on which cakes are baked. 

TUSSOO, a measure of length, 1 G of which TUVVAK. Malax, ,1av. Palm wine, 

equal I hatlj or 18 inches. — Simmondi’ Diet. TUWAK. Malay. Toddy from the Arenga 

TUSTUS. Hind. I'iburnum cotinifolium. sacchariferu. 

TUT, also Tuta, and Tutri. Hind, species TWA. Hukmese. A span, 

of Morns, or mulberry, M. alba, M. Imvigata, 'J’WACHA. Sans. Bark of Cassia lignea^ 

M. nigra, and M. parviflora. Shah-tat Hind- 'I'WAEITA. Sans. From twara, quickly. 

Morns alba, &e. Kart tut is the Morns TWASHTRI, the Vulcan of Hindu mytbo- 

serrata. logy. See Hindu. 

TUTA 1 Tel. Ipomoca reptans, Pair. TWEEDIA CfERULEA. This plant bears 

TUTACORIN, a town in the Gulf of Ma- blue flowers, and succeeds well in a sandy peat; 
naar, in lat S'" 48' N. long. 78® 12' K readily grown from seed. — Riddell. 

TUTAM. Tel. White copperas, sulphate TWENTY-FOUR PERGUNNAHS, a 

of zinc. revenue district of Bengal, chief town Ali- 

TUTELAR DEITIES. See Gramadevata, pore, 4 miles from Calcutta, occupied by the 
Hindoo, India, Kola. Governor of Bengal. 

TUTENAGUK, or Chinn spelter, is an TWINE. See Somal. Beer-us-somal. 

alloy of iron, copper and zinc. It is liarder TWIST. See Yam. 

than zinc, though less so than iron, sonorous, TWO-COLORED PIGEON PEA. Cajanus 

compact, and has some malleability. The fresh Indicus, Spreng. 

fracture is brilliant, but soon tarnishes. Till TWO-SPINED WATER CALTROPS* 

superseded by spelter from Silesia, it was • Trapa bispinosa. 
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TYAK. See Kelat. 

TYAMMOON. Ab. Purification with sand 
TY-CHOOK CHOW, an island on the 
south coast of China, in lat. 21* 26^ N. 

TYCUN, Zeogun, or Kobo, the great tem- 
poral ruler of Japan. See Japan. 

TYE-TJNCO, thereftise of opium, used by 
the pooreet Chinese in Singapore. 

TYE-YOO-THA, or Laii Thah. Uubm 
A bad brittle wood, which readily splits and 
warps, is of maximum girth 2 cubits and 
maximum length 22 feet, scarce in Tavoy 
and Mergui, and in less abundance in Am- 
herst province. When seasoned it floats in 
water . — Captain Danes. 

TYFOONG. See Typhoon. 

TY-HAO, the largest lake in Chjiia, is 
never more than six or eight feet deep. — Min- 
tuTifCs NewYork to Delhi, p, C2. 

TY-HO — ? See Lantou. 

TYIK-YIP, in Central Asia, drawing omens 
from twisted thread. 

TYLOPHORA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Asclepiadeiu. Dr. 
Wight gives figures of 'i'ylophora asthmatica, 
carnosa, fasciculata, ipbisia, inollissima, parvi- 
flora, and tenuissima. T. antiimatica is very 
common in the peninsula of India, and called 
in Teliuga ‘ kaka-palla.’ It is frequently em- 
ployed os a substitute fur ipecacuanha. — A'»y. 
Opc. Voigt. 

TYLOPHORA ASTHMATICA. W. S A 


AiclupUs aiithniAttca, 
„ vumiturlA, 

„ pubCRCCllM, 

Tylupliora puboHcuiiH, 
„ vouiitoriai 


Jlojph, I C'ynur.chuni Ipecacuanha, 


Kuvn 

Wall, 

Wall. 

Votyt, 


wmd, 

„ vuniitorium, SiniH, 
ilovu planilluru, Wall. 


prising the two g^era Spaiganiam and 
T^pha known in Sind as Pun and Booree. 
Of the former, one species ocenrs in Cash- 
mere, and three species of Typh§ in India. At 
Triciiinopoly figures and architectural models, 
are carved in the pith of the lypha. The 
attitudes of the figures are stiff, but the drape- 
ries are characteristic. The figures introduc- 
ed into the models of the Triebinopoly Fort 
are usually out of proportion, being far too 
large fur the scale of the buildings. There are 
pith models of the pagodas of Trichinopoly and 
Salem, and pith work made from the rushes 
culled “Nultee” in Tanjore, with a model of 
the pagoda. Cibutium billardieri, (the Dick- 
soniu antiirctica of Lubillardicre), contains an 
edible pith or bread fruit eaten by the natives 
of Australia. Typba bread is prepared in Sind 
from the pollen of the flowers of the Typha 
elepbantiua, and in New Zealand from an- 
other species of bulrush, Typha utilis. DoioeU 
Simmond’s Com. Products, p. 380. Drs. Voigt. 
Itoxb.and Stewart. 

TYPHA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


Linn. 

Tuans-Inou.s. 

P.VNJAIJ. 


Untonii)], Hind. 

Kodigsin, Tam. 

Kuriiija, „ 

Grows abundantly in the 
and ill Bengal. Cynanchiim 


Tam. Tel. 


Kaku pula, 

Kukka i>ala, 

Veriipala, ,, 

south of India 
ipecacuanha of 


Willdenow, by many writers, is sujipusod to 
ho the same as this species. Tlie rout is of 
many, long, thick, whitish, fleshy fibres, 
issuing from a small woody head. The dried 
roots of this article aiVord an excellent 
substituto for ipecacuanha, if given in 
rather larger doses. It is said to he valuable 
in dysentery. This plant yields Koorinja fibre 
of Tanjore, which affords a good substitute fur 
flax, is of fine quality, white, strung and silky. 
Untamol, bark of the root of Tylopbura 
asthmatica, must not be confounded with 
Ununtamul, the root of Hemidesmus Indicus. 
•— i)r. O'Shaughnestg Deng. Phar. Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy, Bengal Dispensatory, p. 
445. M. E. Jr. Rep. 

TYMAN-SHAN. See Ladrone Islands. 

TYMPANA. See Laudakia melouura. 

TYN-ABIAZ. Ae. Chalk. 

TYPUACK/E, DC., of plants, the bulrush 
tribe, including marsh or ditch plants, com- 
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Bulrush, Cat*b-tuil, Eng. Lukb, 

Jipedmace, ,, Di):>a, 

Elepbaut grass ,, Bab ,, 

I’itz, Kasumik. Kuudar, „ 

Yira, „ Patira, „ 

Buj, Beas. 

This species is comrnou in marshes, iSsc., in 
most part of the Punjab plains, at about 
4,000 feet in Kulln, and up to the Kashmir 
valley (5,000 feet) ; the roots are eaten in 
Kiishmir, and on the Sutlej the lower succu> 
lent part of the stem is used for clearing the 
water of the swollen river, which it does 
speedily and etfectually. In some places, also, 
they are made into boat ropes, which it is 
said will last a month, also woven into mats 
and baskets. In Peshawar, and probably else- 
where, the down of the ripe fruit (not the 
ilower as mentioned by Vigiie) is used to bind 
mortar for wall plaster.— -/>r. L. Stewart 

Panjah Plants, jk 246, Powell Uand Book, 
VoL i. p. 379. 

TYPHA ELEPHANTINA. Roxb. Dib-grass 

llogla, Benu. I Bour, 8 ind. 

Elephant grass, Eng. j Bouree, „ 


Patera, 

Beree 

Pun- 


SlND. 

>> 

Punjab. 


Bore*, 

Bib, 

Jammu gaddi, 


Tbl. 


This bulrush grows along the river hanks 
and margins of tanks; its leaves called pun, are 
employed in making mats and baskets in 
North-west India. The pollen, like Lycopo- 
dium, is inflammable, and is collected in 
Sind, and there called Booree. The term 
Bori, is, however, also given to a sweatmeat 
of Dera Ghazi Khan, a ccrious substance in 
yellow lumps, consisting of the pollen of 
the dib grass of the Typha elephautina 
and of T. augustifulia collected and kneaded 
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TYPHONIUM. ORIXENSE. 


TYIIE. 


tcgctlier, perhaps with tlie aid of a little treacle 
or sugar. — Powell Handbook voL i. p. 314% 
TYPHON- See Iswara. Parana. 

TYPilCtON, from Typhon, the uorth-wiml. 
Tnfau, Arab. Hind. rv(f>m^ 

Titan, Chin. Bajjui, PfliLiPriNic. 

Zeplion, H KB. 

Tlie original meaning of the storm wind, 
Zephon, is north- wind, Ty[)hoon is the Euro- 
pean name of the frightful equinoctial gales 
which vex sea and land about the tropics in the 
Eastern Archipelago and down as far as to 10'" 
from the equator. 'I’lie whole Malayan Ar- 
chipelairo is cxcliuied from their spliere, while 
the whole of the Philippine is within it, the 
island of Mindaiio alone excepted. Typhoon 
is, however, also said to be a word of Cliine.*'e 
origin, from Ta, great, and Fung, tempest. 
It may, however, also be from the Arabic 
Tufaii, a storm, and that from the Arabic 
root Taof, lie did turn, typhoons, cyclones 
and tornadoes, are great rotat«»ry wimis that 
move along a curved line in increasing circles, 
somelimes centripetal. In the iiortlieni lioiiii- 
8[ihere, the rotattiry nn^vcinent follows a 
direction contrary to that of the hands 
of a clock: while tlie opiiosite takes place in 
the southern liemis|)here. In maritime lan- 
guage, Tyfmuis are dangerous tempests which 
<K‘cor ill the norihorn part of the China sea, 
along the southern and eastern coast of Cid- 
iia near iMirinosa, the iJasheo Islands, the 
liorlh end of Lucoiiia : also to the eastward 
of those islands, and betwixt Formosa and 
the Japan Archipelago. Tliese tempests usu- 
ally blow with the greatest fury near tlie 
land : as the distance is increased to the soiith- 
wanl from the coast u\' (’hiiia, their violence 
generally abates, and they seldom reach be- 
yond lat. 1 X., altlioiigii a severe gale has 

been exjicrienced at times two or three (legre«*s 
fiirtlier to the southward. 'J’liey occur in both ^ 
monsoons, //ifrsbur'i/f, See U nrri' am;. W inds, i 
TVPIJONIL'.M (ilMXKXSK. Scuorr. 

Annn | Arum li iiauatuiu, Lo*tr. 

( ]iLN';. j Siiri -kaiida, Tj:l. 

(jJhekuol, 'J'ki.. j 

Ufows throughout the Ivist Indies, com 
imm in the shady mango-groves near Sainul- 
cotta, and wheic the soil is dry and fertile. 


A poultice of Orissa arum, Qhet-kac?hoo, 
bruised to pulp with tepid water, is a stimu- 
lant rubefacient and counter-irritant, applied 
to indident buboes and tumors by the native 
jiractitiouers and with frequent advantage. — 
Voiyi, O'Sltauyfmesifi/ liencfal Dispenaaiory. 
Jieuff. Vhar, p. 390, Simmonds, 

TYFHONIUJ^I SYLVATICUM. Schott. 

Arum syl vat icum, Roxh. I Auinrpliopliallus sylvati- 
Adavi clvima, 'I’UL. j ciis. 

TYliF. According to Justin, the ancient 
citj^ of Tyre, the most celebrated of the cities 
of Phccuicia, and once the emporium of the 
world, was founded by a colony of yidonians, 
who fled thither when the king of Askaloii 
captured tlieir city, and the date of its founda- 
tion was the year before the sack of Troy. 
Tlie prophet Isaiah calls her “ the dangliter of 
Sidon.^* “Tradunt liistoriic,’^ says St. Je- 
rome, "‘quod 'J’ynis colonia, Sidonis Put 
the first year of XTnv Island 'JVre was 1254 
1>. CJ. Its total destruction, which had been 
foretold by thepropliets with exLrcine minute- 
ness, was cHected by the Assyrians under 
Ncbiicliadncmr 573 JJ. 0. after thir- 
teen years’ siego, one of the longest record- 
ed in history. The fall of insular Tyre 
lias been no less remarkable. Alexander 
the (Jreat liad already made liimscif master 
of the whole of Syria and a part of Pho'.ni- 
cia, whilst ’Pyre (the insular town) still offer- 
ed HU obstinate resistance to liis vieloriousi 
arms. Irritated by several niiHuecessful at- 
tempts to st(»nn it by sea, ho conceived tho 
bold design of filling iqi the channel wliicli 
separated it from the conlinent. This was 
effected i>y sinking piles into the sea, and 
llirowmg into tlie inlerveiiiiii; space immense 
blocks ()1 stone. The niins of the ancient »‘ity 
afibrded ready materials for the purpose. Tlio 
whole was covered wilh sand. It was only 
aftor seven months’ close siego, that thtJ 
inhabitants, attacked simultaneously by sen 
aiid by land, and the town being set on fire, 
HurrembTmi to the iMacedonian cliiof. When 
j lyre fell into tke hands of Alexander (heloro 
j C'iirist 332, and about 2G() after the time 
j of Kzukiel), that city was in full possession 
! <»f the Imlian commerce, ft recovered its 


The (»ther species are 'J\ divaricatimi, 'J\ tta- 
gellibirme, ' vivaticum, and T. Iriloliatuiii. I 
T. orixensii is exceedingly acrid. Tlie root of | 
T. llagelliforme ((ilias-kuchoo) is boiled in 
milk ami tlie rniik given in consumption. 
Tlie roots of T. orixense are used in poultices 
as a couiiterlrritant. The tubers are exceed- 
ingly acrid while fresh, and are used as an 
application in snake-bites. They are iike>vi.se 
given internally in do>es of from 20 to 30 
graiiig. liux burgh describes t!ii.s Arum a.s a 
most powerful stimulant in proper hands* 
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commercial imjwirUnce, and was a fiourisli • 
ind city under the successors of Alexander. 
Xor <hd it cease witii the Koman Cf>n(|ue.st : 
tlie emperor lladiian repaired the fortifica- 
tions, Mid made it the metri>polis of a pro- 
vince, giving it all the advantages of a Iioman 
colony. From the dominion (J* Itorne it sub- 
.sequenily fell into the hands of the Saracens, 
about A. D. G31), Avlio remaiiied a long >Yhile 
ill JK».ss♦'^sion of it. If ua.y taken by the cru- 
saders in 1124, after five rnonllis siege, but 
they were forced to surrender it in their 
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rZAZV^GA. 


TZE TIT. 


turn to the Mamelukes of Egypt iji 1289. 

tlje Eirstj Huniamed Earbarossft* who 
died in tlie year 1190, whs interred Lere. 
Tyre wastlie birthplace and residence of many 
persons celebrated in history. Hiram, one of 
its kings, was the friend of David and Solo- 
Tnon. lie contributed to the construction of 
ihe great temple. The place is now known to 
the natives by its ancient Hebrew name of 
'J’sur, corrupted by the Greeks into Tyrns, and 
hy the Homans into Serra. — Itolnusou's 
Trffveh, J'aUiliiie and Syria, ml. i. p. 26'). 

TZAZEGA. The capital of llamazen in 
Abyssinia, said by llenglin to contain from 
1,600 to 2,000 inhaliitats. Abbiaddy is the 
capital of Tenibecn in Abyssinia. Mr. Duftun 
says that the place is niHlioincdan, and bus 


an occasional market, and that, when he en* 
tered it, about 2,000 people were assembled 
in the market plsce. 

TZEREMISH are the original inhabitants 
of the provinces of Gazan and 0-se-ta-our- 
lian. After the Russians had made themselves 
masters of all these places, this people still 
continued to occupy the country to the left of 
Cuzan, and tlicy have now been in subjection 
to the Ilussians for many years. They resemble 
the Tartars in their external appearance, and 
they also wear their hair short, but their 
language is totally distinct, and they spring 
from a different origin. — Staunton's Narraiii'e 

p. 126. 

'J’ZEIII. IIeb, Balm. Melissa officinalis, 

TZE TU ? See Hose wood. 
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u 

U is the 2l8t letter and fifth vowel of the 
English alphabet Its primary sound in 
Auglo'Saxuu was the sound it still retains in 
must of the languages of Europe, as in the 
letters oo ui cool, tool. This sound was 
changed to that of u in the words use, tube, 
<ko., but u lias now two other sounds, as in 
the liiiglisU words but and bull. The sounds 
of the letters n and v are confounded in many 
languages. Dr. Gilchrist proposed for the 
Urdu and other tongues, to use a short fi for 
the sound of the letter i short. This has 
been followed by many writers on India and 
its products, but, though congenial to the 
practice in the English language, with many 
inconveniences, the greatest being that of 
employing the letter u to represent the a of 
other tongues. 'J'be English letter a, as re- 
presenting this short vowel, constitutes a 
stiiiubling-block in the way of English arti- 
culation, wliich it is almost impossible to over- 
come. It is very dihieult, almost impossible, 
to induce an English reader to pronounce 
Ilian as if written Mun; Pan as Pun, iSab ns 
Sub, Thag us T’liug ; and the only mode of 
learning the correct pronunciation, is to hear 
the tongue spoken. Tlie English letter n 
i.s, of iill the letters of that alphabet, the most 
didicult to utilise in writing a foreign tongue, 
the sounds of h being like a, and of u being 
like 00 . A cyclonicdia, therefore, being a 
book of reference, words will be found in this 
book given twice over, with the initials A 
and U, and words will also be seen repeated 
W'itli the medial letters a and u. 

UA. Mind. Hordeutn cmleste. 

UADI GAMPINAI Tel. Udina wodier, 
Roxb, 

UaDIZEBIT). Ar. See Ficus religiosa. 

UB. AU 1 See Dyes. 

UBAS. Sp. Grapes. 

U BAT, also U bat badil, S.\NDAWA ; Masiyu, 
Malay. Gunpowder. 

UBBU KADA. Tel. Kothia trifnliata, 
Peri^, also Trigonclla Indica, It. iii. 389. 

UBDI NARIKELAM. Sans. Sea cocoa- 
nut of Seychelles. See Laodicea. 

UBI. Malay. Dioscorea alata ; Yam. 

UBI BUNGAL.A. Malay. Potatoes. 

UBIR, or Abir. Hind. A perfumed 
powder. 

UBIllA. Tel. Streptium asperum, Jtozh. 

UBJAD; Abjild ka hisab. Hind. A 
mode of reckoning. 

UBKIB. Arab. Saltpetre. 

UBRAK, also Abrak. Hi.m Mica. 

UBRUN. Dl’K. Daimia exteusa. li. Jirovon. 

UBRASSA. See Kuteb. 

UBUSHA. Hind. Artemisia Indica. 

UBY CASTELA. Malay. Convolvulus 
batatas. 


UCH. Hind. Saccharum officinarnm, Linn 
UGH, styled Uch-i-sharif, or holy Ucli, 
is near the junction of the united streams 
of the Hesudrus, the Hyphasis, and the 
llydraotes, with the Aceainesntid the Hydas- 
pes, and thus attracts the notice of geogra- 
phers. It contains numerous sepulchres of 
mobammedau saints . — Alohaii Lai's Ttuvels, 
p. 453. 

UCH. In Bahawnipoor, are two towns of 
this name near each other. One of them is 
named Pir ka Uch, and is in a very fertile 
district. 

UCllCMINTA. Tel. Solanura trilobatuni, 
Linn. 

UCHCHI USIRIKA. Tel. Phyllanlhua 
simplex, ; A*, iii. 654. 

UCIII. Hind. Eriophorum comosum. 

UCMISRAVA. See India. 

UCHWANI, properly Ajwaini. 

UCHYUT.A. Sans. Morinda tinctorin. 

UD. Ab. Hind. Peils. Frankincense, from 
species of the Aquillaria genus of plants, also 
tiie fragrant wo(;d yielded by them, known 
as Aloes w’ood, Eagle-wood. 

Ud-i-fiusi, Aquillaria ngallocLa, Persian 
Eagle wood. 

Ud-i-Hindi, Eagle wood of India. 

Cd-i-Kimari, Agallocha wood. Eagle wood 
of the hills. 

Ud-i Samudri, Eagle wood of the sea. 

Ud-i-bukhoor, Eagle wood. 

Ud-i-cliini, Eagle wood of China. 

UD.AGADDl. Tel. Paniciiin llavidinn, 
lidz, P. brizoides, Itoxh., and P. culonum, 
Roxb. 

UDAI. The people known to tlie Binua of 
Johore us the Oran-Pago. iSeo Kedah. 

UD.AKE.A. A musical instrument of the 
Singhalese, the beating of which is prolii-. 
bited, by a local ordinance, between the hotirH 
of S I*. M. and 8 A. M. ; the Indian tom-tom.— « 
tSirr's Ceylon. 

UDASI, » sect of the Sikhs. 
UDAYABllADRA ; UDAYA. See Bhat- 

tiya. 

UDAYADITYA. See Inscriptions. 

UDAYAGIRI, and Kliandgiri, towns in 
I Cuttack, celebrated fur their budd’hist caves. 

See Inscriptions, ,Jaiti, tiaves, Arciiitecturo 
j UDAYA PUR RAJPOOTS. SeeKepal; 
Mewar. 

UD'BATTT. Hind. Pastilles made of 
eagle wood. 

UDH. Kancra, An otter. 

UDIIA-CHIUETTa. Hind. Exacum te- 
trugonnin, Roxh. 

UDliA GODHUL. PIiND. Hibiscus seri- 
acus. 

, UDHAL TREE. See Abor, 
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niiiEif. 


UJON. 


TJDL Tel. Spathodea Ilbeedii, Sprevff. 
tJDAN. Tam. Odina wodier, Jiozb, 
UDHEli MAllM. Malkal. Odiiia wodier, 

Xoxb. . „ , 

UD I-MINDI. Pers. Agallocba wood, or 

Aloes, Eagle wr»(x], Wood-aloes. 

UJJl-KAMAKl. Hind. Aquilaria agal- 
loclia, /ioxh* 

IJDI AIlTTr. Hind. A chocolate-colored 
earth. 

IJDI NAR. Maleal. Fibre of Acacia 
Iciicopliloca. 

IIDIITJII. Sec Keljit. Mira Bai. 

UDIR AUl TAN UM. Sans. Cacalia son- 
cbifolia. 

UDLIJ, or Wadlii. Tel. Uiihuaked grain 
of Oryza saliva, Linn, Paddy. 

IJDllAK, or Adralc, Hind. Zin- 

giber oflicinalis, Linn, Ginuer, Dried ginger. 
IID-SALAP. Hind. Pmonia corailiiia. 
UDIJGA, also Ankolamn. Tkl. Alangi- 
nin decMjKitaluin, also A. hexapctaluiri, L, 

IJDlJAIiUJ, also Uuinuo ? Tlic Iguana. 

UDlIMBAIt. Sans. Ficus glomerata. Figs. 
IJDlIiMBAIlA, or Udumvara. Sans. I 
UDYAGIUI. Seo Karli. Kliandagiri. 
Jnsoriptions. 

UbVOTAKA. Sec Inscriptions. 

UPAU? All.? Androgrupliis paniculata, 
Wall, 

UFIXL A MAO. Gn/. H ind. Opium. 

IJFI. Hind. ? Dioscorea; yam. 

UFVIJN. Auau. Opium. 

IJ-GAII. PusHT. Garlic. 

UGAl. Hind. Fraxinus floribnnda. 
UGAL or IJgla. Hind. Buckwheat ; Fago- 
pyruni p»)lyg()num, F. esculeiituin, 

UGAliU. llENCj. Exccecaria agalloclia, 
Lin n, 

UGGUU. Hind. Wood aloes. Uggur-ki- 
batti. Hind. Pastille of wood-aloes. 

UGIIAI. Tam. Salvadora Persica, TAnn, 
IJGIIOUA PANT’HI. A class of hindu 
niendiciints, 

PKUIZ. Hind, Jnglans regia. 
IJGlU’TUlllvI. Peus. Acorus calamus, 
Linn, 

UGNI MUNDA. Sans. Preinna integri- 
folia. 

UGOTJ, Rrs. Coal. 

XJGOOJt or Ag r. Benc. Aquilaria agal- 
locha, Jioxb. Ikigle-wood, Aloes-wood. 
UGTllAN. Sec Sanskrit. India. 
IJGllO-TAIirAIllAN. See India, Tartar. 
UGURO- S.VNS. Aquiliiiia agallocha. 
Eagle wood. 

UGITRU- Beng. Exccecaria agallocha. 
UGUS of the Kol. UaliaJius tulviventer, 
yielL 

UHREN. Ger. Clocks. Tascheu-uhren. 
Watchee. 

U 


UIGUR. According to Prof. A. Vambery, 
the Uigur are the moat ancient of the 
Turkish tribes, and formerly inhabited a part 
of Chinese Tartary, whicii is now occupied 
by a mixed population of Turk, Alongol, and 
Kaitnuck. They were the first who reduced 
the Turkish language to writing, borrowing 
the characters from the Nestorian Christians, 
who came to their country as early as the 
fourth century of our era. The uianuscripta 
of this language, written in the charactere 
mentioned are therefore, the most ancient 
and valuable data in investigating the his- 
tory Central Asia— nay of the whole 
Turkish race. But these monuments are of 
great, scarcity ; he believes he has collected 
all that has lx:en discovered of the Uigur 
langiiJige, though the Uigur had a literature, 
and were very fond ol hooks at a time when 
the Western world was involved in ignorance 
and barbarism. The m(/st valuable manu- 
script he obtained bears date lOGO, and was 
written in Ka.shgar ; it treats of ethics and 
political subjects, and forms a kind (»f manual 
of advice to kings Low to trovern with justice 
and success. It reveals tlie social condition 
of this people, and forms the basi.s of the 
later regulations by which all Turks aro 
governed, lie believes that the Tartans of 
ancient time were not such barbarians as 
they m»w arc. — Vamberj/, 

IMA, third son of Seoji, a llhatore rajput 
of Kanonj, in a foray on tlie Saurashtra 
jieninsula, slew Bekumsi, the Ghamara chief- 
tain of Okamundia, and established Itimself 
tliere. From tliat act, liis branch of the 
llhatore became known as the Badliail. 

UJAIN is an ancient town to the north of 
the Nerbiidda, and south of the river Main. 
See Vikraniaditya ; Oojein ; Mahva. 

UJ Afl AYANlYA. See Pali. 

UJAN. Hind. Hordeimi cmleate. 

UJANI, also Ujjayini. The name of an 
ancient city, under the same meridian ns 
l^ankii ; supposed to lie near or to be the 
modem town t'f 0»'ieiii, in long. 7o°I55' 16'' 
E.,lat. 33^ ir 30" N. 

UJAYANTl, or Ujanti, one of the names 
of Girriar. 

UMIIAN. Hind. Tamarix orientalis ; 
tamarisk. 

UrlAM, with the Arabs, every country in 
the w*orld except Arabia. In this sense, it 
corresponds to the Barbaros of the Greeks, the 
Gentes of the lloimins, the E of the Chinese, 
and the APhlecha of the Hindoos. Ajami is 
therefore any foreigner, any one not uu 
Aral). 

UJLA, a river of Mirzapore, 

UJON, also Ujow. PcnjaB ; Ua of Sutlej. 
Hordeum Cioleate ; Barley. 



XJLLAH-BUND. 


ULMUS CAMPESTRIS. 


UKHAN. Hind. Tamarix orientalia. Tama- 
risk. 

UKIIARA. Srtiva mendicants, members 
of the Bukhara and llukhara sects, wlio drink 
siiirituous liquors and eat meat ; they appear 
to be the refuse of the mendicant Gudara, 
Sukhara and llukhara sects, who are said to 
be ill general of mild and iiiuffensive man- 
ners. 

UKKAII, or Oke, a weight about SJ lbs. 
English. 

IJKKir.BAR-KE-MANKE. Duk. Bead- 
seetis of Caniia Imiica. 

UKLU. Hind. Viburnum fmtens. Rich- 
uklu, Hind. Viburnum colinifoliuin. 

UKBIIj-UWJBL. All. Hind, Rosmari- 
nus officinalis. Rosemary. 

UKI.-0-TAAM. Tins. Food. 

UlvlU)T. Peus. Hind. Ai^ilnuts ; the wal- 
nut. of C^iiittong is reckoned the best <»f any 
jirotJuced in the Nefianl territories ; but 
those of Tibet are esteemed superior. The 
shell of the CMiittong, and indeed of most, of 
the Nepaiil, walnuts, is remarkably hanl. The 
wMMid is employed in the ihaiiufacture of gun- 
stocks. 

lIKliUS. IiiTS. Vinegar. 

IIKYO. Bkncj. Hind. Saecliarum officin- 
arum. 

UL, an affluent (d tlie Beas river, 

T'LA. »See Oiila. 

IJLANDU. 'J'am. properly Uluiidii. Pha- 
ficolns inuiigo, Linn. 

l)LA.N. Hind. Sterculia Walliehii. 

IJLAT CllANDAL. Benu. Gloriosa su- 
pcib.'i, Linn, j 

IJLAVA, also IHavalu. Tei.. Dtdichos : 
iiiiiflorus, W. (t A.. 1). nifiorns, AW6. ! 

IJLAVOO. {Sans. Cucurbita lagenaria, ' 
Linn. j 

ULEAJOREE, near Cliaiidura in Cornil- ! 
lull. 

ULD. 


ULLAR-WELLANG. Malay. A poison4 
ous snake of Bawean. 

ULLENATIGE. Tel. CarJiospermum 
halicacabimi, Lina. 

ULLINACHU. Tkl. A species of Vallis- 
neria found at Dniksliarawa. 

ULLINDA Tei.. also Pedda uliraera. Tel. 
Di(»spyrns cldoroxylon. 

IFLLUM, also Alluin. Tel. Zingiber offi- 
cinalis, Linn. 

ULLIJM. Arab. A standard, a flag, a flag 
nse»l in the religious ceremonials of iie 
imdiomedans, stuinlards or representations of 
the crests of Ilosein’s b.uiners. 

ULLUM SUWAREE, mounted ulluais. 

DLWKICDA, or Alwceda. p, v. 

IJLMACE/E. Miub. The Elm tribe of 
jihints, comprising li gen. C species, viz, : 2 
Ulmns ; 2 Ckdiis ; 2 S[)onia. 

IJL^IAS riGA. »Sr. Pistacia lentiacus. 

ULMUS, a genus of pl.ints of tlie natural 
order Ulniaeeio, nearly 20 species <»f elms 
liave been enuinenited, of which 5 occur in 
India. 

ULMUS ALTEllNIFOLIUS. 

Elm, Kno. I 'I’li.i-Iai, PicriM. 

One of tlie largest trees in the Pegu 
province. It is found about towns and 
villages in the Promo district : along with tho 
rest of the class, this tree furnisiies a valn- 
ahle timber of a red colour, strong and 
adapted for house huilding. — McCUUund. 

ULMUS CAMPESTUIS. L. 

U. Wailieiii.'ina. PlLtmih. 


Eno. 


Mara], JUvr, Biia.s. 
Mnrali, Kenu Kanoka. 
IVK'liun, „ „ 

M.inin, liicAS. 

lltMnbar, „ 

Imhir, SuTMS.j, 

iVJ arruri, „ 

SUko, ,, 


Han, Wool. 

ULGO. Hind. Fagopyrnm esciilenfum, 
ULIMERA. Tel. Diospyros chloroxyloi 
lioxh. ! 

ULIMIDI. Tel. also Telia ulimidi. ' 
Cralajva Roxburgh ii, Uexb. 

ULINJA. Mal. Cardiospermum halicaca- 
bum, Linn. 

ULISI, also Valasi or Valisaloo. Tkl. 
(Juiz<»tia oleifera, D. Ck, also Striga eupliar- 
sioides, Benih. 

ULIVE. It. abo Olive. It. Olives. 
ULLAIT-BUND, or Al!ah-bimd, literally 
the Embankment of G(»d, a vast nnuuid in 
Sind, thrown up by the earthquake of 1819. 
It is 70 miles in length, 1C in breadth, and 
20 feet high . — McMurdOi in Kdin. PhiL Jl. 
'iol. iv, 106. i 
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Elm, 

Small leaved elm, 

Kain, djiKLAM. 

Kai Knno Kam;ka. 

Drari, Dieri, Kasmmii;. 

]>raukul, „ 

Dtori, CiiENAii. 

Marazli, ,, 

Marari, „ 

This tree h common, wild, in many parts 
of the Ihinjab Himalaya, up to the Indus 
from .'IjoOO to !),o()() fettt. It grows to a 
large size, trees of 10 and 11 feet girth and 
60 high, being occasionally seen. Dr. 
{Stewart saw one more than 16 feet in girth, 
and Dr. Cleghorn says tiiat there are many 
fine trees (d the Murali or Mehnri in the 
njiper parts of Kanllu, 30 feet in girth, and 
that the wood is esteemed, but not that of 
U. erosa. Dr. Stewart says the wood is not 
valued by natives, but it is tough and is used in 
Kanawar for ark poles ; the railing of the 
Abbotaba^l road is made of this timber, and 
in Hazara it is light, strong and useful for 
the panels of dog-carts, ttc. 'J’he bark is very 
tough and is used for bed string, and sandals 
made from it will last for two days under 
hard work. The leaves arc a favourite fodder, 





ULTEAMAEINE. 


ULWUE. 


and the trees are often very severely lopped 
oil this account.— J. L. ^ttwuvtf ponjah 
Plantt, p. 210. Ur. II. Cleghorns Punjab 
Do. Report on Kalu and Kaugra. 
ULMUS EBOSA. 

Lfirga laftVed alui, J2 n«. Mandu, Eavi, 

Mauu, Maiinu, Juki. am. Manyi, Beas. 

Br«u, Brau, Kasumiu. Manni, „ 

Ainrai, » Ma Id iing uiorun, Sutlej. 

Biaiinu, CUENAB. Yutiibok. Laoak. 

Jliini, „ lliiuburch, Kulu 

Obipal, „ Kano BA. 

Marai, Eavi. 

This tree of the North-west Ilimalaj'a is 
nut coinmun in the wild state, but is more 
freqnoiiily seen planted near villages, tfec. It 
reaches a larger size, up to lOU feet in height, 
and from 20 to BO feet in girtli on the 
lioits. It grows at from 2,500 feet, to 10,500 
feet in Ludak ; the wood has not .-my special 
use; short spines project from the wood of the 
trunk into the inner surface of the hark as in 
Populus Knphratica. In parts of the Jhelani 
basin, gnn-fuse is made from the bark. — Dr. 
J, L. Stewart Ranjab I’lanU, p. 211. 

ULMUS INTEGIlllFOLl.A.Uoxu; Cor.jPl 
Boloptelioa iutegrit'olia, PLanch, ; Ann., dee. Set. 
Nat. ; W. Jc. 

Klnileu of Beah. Pedda No«1«<>, Tel. 

Eajain of ErngH Mowli, „ 

Kaeham of Umiulla. Navili, „ 

Papriof Delhi. Nali, Nalli, Navilli, „ 

Thalai, Bukm. Namille, „ 

Indian elm, Eno. Navara „ 

Wow lee, Maiiu. Jjowloe, „ 

Aya tiiarara, Tam. Nnllce, „ 

Tutiibaclii „ „ Dada-birilla, Sinoh. 

Kaiichy Tam. of Ceylon, 

This line largo elm grows in Oeylon, 
throughout the PeuiiiMila of India in Hindus- 
tan, in the Punjab and N. W. Himalaya, and 
in Biirmah to the latitude of Promu. Its 
wood is of a reddish colour, is strong, much 
used for buildiug purposes requiring tough- 
ness and strength, for carts, door frames, 
spouiis and roof planks. The wood yields a 
peculiar odour to boiling water, which when 
mixed with boiling arrack imparts to it the 
flavour of the more expensive palmyra arrack. 
The forks of the brandies are used to protect 
straw from cattle. — Ors. Ruxbitjyh. Voi</t. 
Stewart, Wight. Gibson and McClelland. Mr. 
Rohde. I'hwailes. Kn. Rl. Zeyl., v. 2(j8. Mr. 
Latham. Major Reddotne, Fergumnit Ceylon 
Treet. 

ULMUS LANCIFOLIA. Hoxn. A large 
timber tree of Chittagong. — Roxb. v. ii. p. 66, 
ULNA. Lat. An ell ; a cubit. 

ULTllAMARINE. 

Bleu d’outremer, Fa. I (Iltrainar, Sr. 

[Tltramariu, Uee. Bus. Lnjvurd, Gvz. IIiNi). 
Oltraniariiio, It. 

A very line bine pigment made from the 
Lapis lazuli Rud highly prized by painters. 
It is now artificially imitated in various 
d I 


wny%.— ‘Faulkner. McCtdlocFt Commercial. 
Die. p. 1217. 

ULU-VVATTAN. Malay. Aloe litoralis, 
Koenig. , 

ULSr. Flax of Linum usitatissimum, 
Linn. Ulsi ka tel. Hinu. Linseed oil. Ulsi 
ki binj. Htno. Linseed. 

IJLSUGMUNIA. Aeab. Convolvulus 
scammonia. Scaniinony. 

ULTRA-INDIA, a term applied by geo- 
graphers to the countries east of British 
India: the Hiuter Indies of Carl Bitter. 

ULIT. Hind. An owl. 

L’LU, also Ulua. Hind. Saccharura cj'lin- 
drioiim. IVitlden, 

ULUS. Tuuk. a large family, a clan, 
a sect. 

ULUT-CHANDAL. Beng. Hind. Glo. 
rio.sa superba. 

ULU-WATAN. Malay. Aloes. 

ULWUK, a state composed of petty 
cbiefsidps which, till the middle of last 
century, owed allegiance to Jeypore and 
Bhurtpore. Tlie southern portion was usurp- 
ed during the minority of the maharajah of 
Jeypore by Periab Sing, of tiie clan of Mii- 
rooklia Rajpoots, about 1780. Macherry 
was conquered from Bhurtpore. Portab Sing 
-.vtis succeeded by his adopted son Buktawur 
Sing, with whom the first relations of the 
IhitiKh Government were formed. Ahmed 
Buklish Khan, the Ulwur vakeel, joined 
Lord I^ake at the commencement of fhe war 
with tlie ]Maliratt.as, and received the grant of 
Loharoo from Ulwur, and of Feruze|»>re from 
Lord Lake as a reward for his services. As 
a reward for the assistance which Ulwur ren- 
dered in the campaign, the districts which 
had been granted to Bhurtpore, and after- 
wards resumed, were conferred on the maiia- 
rao-rajali by a snnnnd from Lord Lake. In 
1805 an exchange of territories was effected 
with Ulwur for mutual convenience. The 
area of Ulwur is about 3,300 square miles, 
and the po|>nlation about 1,000,000 souls. 
Tlie revenue from all sources is about sixteen 
l.akhs of rupees. The state pays no tribute 
or cimtributioii to local corps or contingents; 
it maintains an army of 2,000 infantry and 
1500 cavalry. The chief has received the 
right of adoption, and he is entitled to 
a salute of fifteen guns. Among the lands 
granted to Ulwur by Lord Lake in 1803, was 
the district of Neeinrana. The chief of this 
district for many years urged a claim to inde- 
pendence of Ulwur, which was frequently re- 
jected; the claim was brought forward again 
in 1S60, but it was finally decided in 1862 
that Neemrana is a fief of Ulwur. — Treaties, 
Engagements, and Sunnvds, vol. iv. p. 141, 
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UMBELLIFERiE. 


(JMLI. 


UMA. A name of the liindu goddess 
Parvati, the female energy of Siva. Under 
this name the goddess was surprised by the 
rishis in the /ore»t of Gauri, in the embraces 
of Siva j in consequence of which, tlnit deity 
condemned every male who should, from 
that period, enter the forest, to fi change cf 
sex. This story has been also attributed to 
Kohini, tlie wife of Soma or Chandra, who 
surprised her in a similar situation with Siva, 
who accordingly transformed tlie unfortunate 
husband into a female. Hence, Soma or 
Chandra, the moon, wliich was before of the 
male, became of the female sex. — Cole. Myth. 
Hind. p. 398. See Tantra. 

UMA ATASI. Sans. Linseed. 

UMAM-PATCHE-ARISl. Euphorbia pilu- 
lifera ? 

IJMANA. Maleal. Thorn-apple, Datura 
species. Nella nniata, Maleal. Datura 
fiistuosa, J/i//, liojcL 

UMAK, the second khalif after Mahomed, 
]\Iahomed’s successors having according to the 
sect of sunni maliomodans, l»eeii Abuhakar, 
Umar and Ali. It is Umar of whom the 
statement is made that lie ordered the 
Alexandrian library to be burned. He was 
assassinated at Jerusalem, where his tomb is 
still show’Ti. See Khalif. 

UMAR DAS. See Sikh. 

UMliALLA, ioL.Jtr a 1*4' N.;L 47G* 48' 
8" E. in the Punjab, a large military station 
1,02C feet about the sea . — JSchL Jlerm, 

UMPAll. 'J'am. Amber, properly Ambar. 

U.MPAiir, in liornbay, fibres of Crotala- 
ria juiicea. 

UMBAlil-KI-PriAJI. Duk. Hibiscus 
caTiiiabiiius, used as greens. 

UMIjEK. an ore of iron and manganese, 
employed as a brown pigment. 

UMBEIt. Hinil Dik. Ambergris. 

UMBELLIFEE.E. Juss. the Apiaceae of 
Lindley, the Celery tribe of plants, natives of 
tlie northern hemispliere, upwards of a 
hundred species of wliicli occur in tlie moun- 
tains ^and plains of Jiidi;i, viz: — 


UMBRELLA, a genus of the mollusca. 
UMBRELLA. 


Payong, 

Kettisol {paper 
umbrellas,) 
Parapluie, 
Cliatri, Gcz. 


Burm. 

Chin. 

Fk. 

Hind. 


Songeong, Paying, 

Bawaf, Jav. 

Payuug, Malay. 

Kottayal, Tam. 

Codugulii, Tel. 


ITydrocotyle 
UeloHnuduin 
I’tycliotis 
Prangos 
Sistin 
Vicatia 
(’arum 
Slum 
( )eDHnllie 
Daavlnma 
Pleurospei- 
mum 
Seseli 

llymcnolaina 


Trachydiuiii 

Atiianiaiita 

Sc li MU Hi 

Paliml'ia 

l'eijro«ianuin 

AuethuiJi 

Johlis 

(-'hieiftjjliyL 

lunfi 

PyciKHvrla 

Sfiriicula 

Falearia 

Aniiui 


iPinipinclla 
Pupleu I'll 111 
Fn'iiic lilum 
Friocyla 
L'niiiiiiiii 

Ilymi'iiifliuin 

LixuNturiiiii 

AiT.liaTjgelica 

(’ortia 

t*aHtiriaca 

: tierurliMi ni 
i fonlylinpHi.s 
OsfiuTrhiza 
, Ozorlia 


11 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

H 

1 

1 

1 


Some species abound in resins, containing 
a large quantity of an es.scntial .aromatic oil, 
and act as aromatics and stimiihints ; others | 
yield fetid gum resins, — 19, 


Umbrellas are employed as a shade against 
the beat of the sun and rain ; a smaller 
kind, the parasol, being used chiefly by 
ladies, either while walking, or riding 
ill open conveyance.?. The kettisol, or 
paper summer head, is extensively manu- 
factured in China, whence it is largely 
exported to various parts of the world. 
In India, palm leaves spread over bam- 
boos are largely used. The umbrella of 
the Lepcha in Sikkim consists nf a frame 
work of bamboo enclosing broad leaves 
of Phryniuin. In many Eastern countries, 
tlie right to use an umbrella is bestow- 
ed I>y sovereigns ; until recently, no native of 
India would have presumed to keep his um- 
brella spread, or his slippers on, while ap- 
proaching a Euro]iean, nor pass a European 
sentry with it. Tlmse bestoived by sovereigns, 
are of various shapes and have various immes. 
To iLsean umbrcdla at all, amongst Malays, or 
rather to have it carried over one, for no native 
carries an umbrella himself, is a mark of rank, 
and its quality implies the degree of that 
rank. 'J'he sovereign nlono uae;s one which is 
gilt thrnnghont. In Java, a small umbrella, 
culled a ‘‘ iiawat,” is tlio special badge of the 
liigher nobility, called by tlic Sanscrit title 
of bopati. This is not made u.se of to 
from sun or rain, but carried by a retainer 
before the party. — Uanlvr vol. /, 131. Craw* 
/urd Did. p, 442. Fftalkner, 

UAlBliELLA-'ritKE, a name applied to 
the Acacia planifnms, which growsstraight and 
then spreads i(s hranche.s liorizonlally : a lew 
of these are growing in the cantonment of 
Bcllary; the name is also applied to the Pan- 
daims odoralissimus, which throws down 
aerial roots. 

UMBRIAN. See India. 

UMBUINA KUSSKLLT, Cuv. & Val. 
Isinglass is obtained from this fish. See Fish. 

ijiiillLdaSS. 

UAIBU. Hind. !M vricaria elegans, and M. 
Germanica, also Camm cariii. 

UMBUkATI NAU. Maleal. Fibre of 
Terminalia belerica. 

UMBUTI. Dlk. Hind. Oxalis corniculata, 
Linn. 

UMBUTI KI BIIAJL Dlk. Oxalis corn- 
nicnlata ; its green.s. 

UMBRIDiE, a f.'iniily of fishes. 

UMHSEE. iSee Kush. 

UMLI. Arab. Tamarind ; Tamariridus 
Indica, properly Amli. 
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UNCARIA GAMDIll. 


UNDI-MARA. 


UMMETTA. Tbu. Datura alba, Sumph. 
Kalla-uiiietta, D. faxtuosa, 

UM’lv. See Umar, Klmjah, Kfialif. 

UMUlill. A town in tbo Nagjmr district, 
situated twenty-eight miles south-east of 
Kagpur. Here are the head -quarters of a 
tuhsil or reirenue sub-division, and a police 
circle. The popnlatiou amounts to about 
lii.OOO souls according to the census of 18G6. 

IJ.MItKYLl. See Katlyawnr, India. 

U.MUl ri. Sa.ks. Euiblica oilicinalis, 
Gifiiu. 

UAIIUTSUR. A town in the Punjab, a 
holy city of tlie Sikh religion isU. 

UM 11 S 1 NO 1-1 , See Kamaon. 

UMTI.A river at Jublmlpore. 

U.M-UL J5ALAD. Akab, mother of citie.s, 
a title of Hiilkli. 

U.M UL KUOni. Beno. Cffisalpinia digy- 
lia, ItuiUer j IP. <D A . 

U.M UU NATH. See Kashmir. 

UNAB. Aiiab. Zizyplius jiijuba ; Jujube, 
the fruit of the jujube tree. 

UNARIBANG. Hind. Color of the red- 
dish fruit of the Zizyphu.s jujnba. 

UN A LI. SiN«. Tai>a.shir. 

UNANU A, Sans. From a, and anga, the 
body. 

UNANTA, Sans. From a, and aula, the 
end, cterniil. 

UNANYAJA. Sans. From a, anya, ether, 
and jana, to bo born. 

UNANTAMUL. Beno. Ileroidc&inus 
IndicuK, li. /bonm. Country sarsapui ilia. 

UNACHTKSPOllZliLLAN. Gicii, Delft, 

UNOAlllA GAMBIK. Bo.xn. 

Niuu'.Ica (Jaiuliir. F. aiigimtifulia, liiimph. 

Finiis unciitus. 

llliutli, Ex«. DaTiihir. M.xEay. 

Tui ' M. .I.ljMHlilM, ,, UllklMuloO. ^ ri'lL. I 

Olio of ii ^onus of pliinU belonging to tlio j 
natural order lUrbiaceio, a nniivu of Va- 


carth. The plant, which is small and 
bushy, seldom over seven or eight feet high, 
is much cultivated »t Singapore, and is 
planted six feet asunder ; the leaves are 
small, smooth, and of a dark greeu colour. 
The cropping of the leaves may commence 
when about eighteen mouths old, but the 
plant is at its full growth when two years 
old, and its leaves and young branches may 
then be cropped once in two months. The 
croppings are thrown into a large cauldron of 
hot water and boiled for six or seven hours, till 
all the extract be inspissated into a thick 
j)U8iy fluid. 'I'hisis now poured into shallow 
troughs a little more than an inch deep, and 
jiJlowed to Ciiol and dry, when it is toit up 
into little inch blocks, and is then ready for 
the market of SiaiUi Cucliin-Chimi, China 
and the Archipelago, where, along with betel- 
nut, ill a leaf of the Piper betel (Siri), it is 
laigely chewed as a nnisl ivatoiy, as natives of 
India use the betel -nut of the Areca catechu. 
The average size of tlie Singapore plantations 
are of thirty acre.**, and when in full bearing 
employ eiglit men. A plantation becomes ex- 
hausted and worn out in 15 years from its 
commencement. A coinjiosition of this extract 
is valna)>le as a preservative for timber, dis- 
solve three parts of gambier in twelve of dam- 
mer oil, over a slow lire. Then stir in one 
part of limes sprinkling over the top, to pre- 
vent its coagulating and settling in a mass at 
the bottom. It must be well and quickly 
stirred. It should then be taken out of the 
cauldron and ground down like paint on a 
mullertill it is smooth, and allerwanis re- 
turned to the j)ot and heated. A little oil 
should be added to make it tractable, and the 
t composition can then be laid over tlie materi- 
al with a coinnioM brush. As a protection 
against the teredo, bla.ck varnish or tar are 


iiaug, Suuuitia, Malacca, and Ceylon near 
Colombo, at an elevaiion of 3000 feet,; 
and ijuite a common jdant near Colom- ; 
bo, Calle, Deltotte and ihiombera. The ; 
extract from the leaves is called Gambier, j 
and is manufactured fn>m the leaves in Siak, | 
Malacca, and liitang. After inspissating by j 
decoction, it is strained, suffered to cool and j 
iuirden, and then cut into cakes of sizes, vr j 
formed into balls. A gamlder plantation has 
much the appearance of brushwood of three 
years growth, xvilli loaves of a dark green 
colour. Tho leaves are collected three or four 
times a year, and boiled in a cauldron, from 
which a strong decoction is poured into square j 
boxes, which when cool, hardens, and is cut j 
into small cubes of about IJ, indies. As j 
brought to the market, it resembles in apj^ear- j 
ance^'and consistency little square blocks of j 
yellow mud, hence one of its names, Japan * 
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substituted for dainmer oil, omitting tho 
grinding dt)\vn, which would not answer with 
tar. Gambier is largely imported into Mritain, 
ami it is used iu tauuiug. From 184G to 1S5(), 
the average <piantity entered was 1,200 tons, 
priced at .i; 1 3 to £14 thet«>ii. It is duty free. 
— 7'lur. Kh, J'L />. 13.*), Aimlien, 

J/c*/. p. 2(M. U'SiraHfilihvsst/^ JU’iij/. JJisjtf'tta. 

p, 31)8. Crmr/anl'^ Jhedintart/ o. 142. Jotnu, 
Jtnium d/r/i/pf/fo/o. iSimviOhds» roolcs Hia- 
iiiifirs it/ Commerce. 

UN1).\. Hind. An egg. 

UNDI. Dck. Mak. Ciiloph} Hum iiiopL} 1- 
lum. 

UNDI-MAPiA. Can. Gooliimb. Maiir. 
Samus. Two large and straight trees bear this 
name, Tliey are abundant in the southern 
ghat jungles above the Caiiani and Siinda* 
forests, but mostly in situations too remote 
from water for the wood merchant. Wood 
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UN6ULATA. 


UNJUN. 


good, as it aboands in an aronutie oil, whicb 
presarres it from insects. — Dr. Oibwn. 

UNDOPHERRElS. ' One of the Bactrian 
Greek kings. See Abagasus. Kabul. 

UNDRA. Tail. Mimosa rubicaulis, Lam. 
W. A A., also M. ootaudra, Doxb, 

UNDRA EAMFA. Tel. A bramble with 
hooked thorns. 

UND SARWAYA. See Kattjwar. 
UNDUM. Hind. Pterucarpiis santalinus. 
UNDUN, also Sundui-ahmir, Arab. Red 
Sanderawood. 

UNDURUGU. Tel. Sapiudus riibiginosus, 
lioxb. 

UNG, a river near Pattree in Hazaree- 
bagh, also a river near Kopila in the Nagpuur 
territory. 

UNG. Burm Cocos nucirera, Linn. 
UNGAN, Hind. A uonrt-yard. 

UNGAPUTI ? Hylubates agilis. 

UNGEN. Hind. Sulplmret of antimony. 
UN6ER00T. Arab. Sarcooulla. 
UNGKA-ETAM. Malay. Hylobales 
BaiBesii, Geo fry. 

UNGKA-PUTI. Malay. Hylobates agilis. 
UNGKl AS. See Eyan. 

UNGLI, also UiiguJ. Hind. A finger, also 
a measure of length. 

UNGOOR. Hind. Pkrs. A grape. 
UNGGOOSHTAN, also Huddeearoo. 
UNGOTHEE, also Ch'hap, Hind, a ring, a 
signet ring. 

UNGOOZEH. Persian. Asafoetida. 

^ UNGULATA, an order of Mammals, con- 
sisting of 1 Suborder ; 3 Tribes ; 9 Fam. ; 
Siib-fam, genera, species, viz. : 

Tribe Proboscoidea. 

Fam. Elephantidjs. Elephants, 1 geo.3 sp. 
Gen. Elephas, 3 sp. 

Tribe Perissodactyla. 

Fam. Bhinocerotioje, 1 gen. 4 sp. 

Gen. Rhinoceros, 4 sp. 

Fam. HYBACiDiE, 1 geu. 1 sp 
Gen- Hyrax- 

Fam. TAnRiDiE, Tapirs. 1 gen. I sp. 

Gen. Tapirns. 

Fam. Equida!. Horses, 1 gen. 3 sp. 

Geu. Eqaus, 3 sp. 

Tribe Artiodactyla. Ovben. Chmrodia, 
Blytk. The Pig. 

Fam. SoiDAi. Pigs. 2 gen. 9 sp. 

Gen. Sus. 8 sp. 

Porculia. 1 sp. 

Tribe Buminaiitia. 

Group. Cameuda;. 

Qen. Camelos, 2 sp. 

Camelop^os, 1 sp. 

Fam. CEBViDa. Deer triba 
Snb-Fam. Cerwnat. True Stags. 

Geo. Cetvna, 8 sp. 

Snb-Fam. Sunwg, 5 gen. 10 sp. 
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Gen. Rucervus, I. sp. ; Panolia,! sp. ; 
Rosa, 2 sp. ; Axis, 3 sp. ; Cer> 
vulus, 3 sp, 

Fam. Moschidai. Musk Deer. 

Qen. Mosohus, 1 sp . ; Memimna, 1 sp. 
Fam. Bovidj!. Antelopes ; Goats ; Cattle. 
kSub-Fam. AntUopince. 7 gen. 10 sp. 

TrayilophincB or Bush Ante- 
lopes. 

Gen. Portax, I sp. ; Tetraceros, 1 sp. 
Antelope, 1 sp. ;Guzella, 3 sp. 
Kemas, 1 sp. ; Procapra, 2 sp. ; 
Saiga, 1 sp. 

Sub Fam. Caprinm. Goats. Sheep. 

Ist — Capricorns, or Antelope 

goats, or Mountain Antelopes. 
Gen. Nemorhffidus, 3 sp. 

2nd — True Goats. 

Gen. Heiuitragus, 2 sp . ; Capra, 3 sp. 
Oves. 8 sp. 

Sub-Fam. Bovince. 

Gen. Gavffius, 2 sp.; Bubalus, 1 sp. 
UNGUK, Hind. Pkbs. Ddk. Vitis vinifera. 
Grapes, properly Angur. 

UNGURKAH, a body coat, worn by 
mahomeduns. 

UNGUR KI-SHRAB. Hind. Wine. 
UNGUZEH. Pebs. Asafoetida. 
UNHILWARA, a town inKattyawar. 
UNICORN. The unicorn of Tibet, an 
animal which has been described by Messra. 
Hue and Gabet, who travelled in Eastern 
Tibet, It is one of the Ungulsta. When Her- 
mann Schlageutweit was in Nepal, he pro- 
cured specimens of horns of a wild sheep (nut 
ail antelope) of a veiy curious appearance. 
At first sight it seemed to have but one horn 
placed on the centre of the bead ; but on 
cloeer examination, and after having made a 
horizontal section of the horn, it was found 
to consist of two distinct parts, which were 
included iu a horny envelope, not unlike to 
two fingers put iu one fiuger of a glove. The 
animal, when young, has two separate horns, 
which are however placed so close to each 
other, that the anterior borders begin very 
soon to touch : later, by a slight consequent 
irritation, the homy matter forms one 
uninterrupted mass, and the two horns are 
surrounded by this horny substance, so that 
they appear at first sight to be but one. — 
Herm. SelUag. 

UNIWATTA. Jap. Sponge. 

UNJUN. Hind. Lamp black : also the 
term for one of the sorceries of the mahoroe- 
daus in India, in which the diviner applies 
lamp black to the palm of a child or adult, 
and bids him stare well at it, and the person 
then diviues. The Urfh-aujan is used to 
discover stolen property ; the Bhoot-anjan 
for ascertaiuing the state of the sick ; the 



UNTA-DHUKA. 

DhftunA-slijaii, to discover bidden«(rea8ure } 
the Sarwe-aiijan, for all purposes; and the 
Alope-aiijaii, applied to the eyes or forehead of 
a person, roudors him, wherever he be, invisi- 
ble to others, while tiiey remain visible to him. 

UNJtJN Hinu. Anti many. 

UNKOODOO. Tbl. ITncaria gambir. 

UNKOTUA. Sans. Alaiigium hexupeta* 
lum. 

UNNAIJ. Hmi>. Zizyphus jujuba. 

UNNUD-HUHSEKN, See Khutri. 

UNONA. A genus of plants belonging to 
thenatural order Anonacem, of which about 23 
species are known t" occur in south-eastern 
Asia. U. longifulia of Sylhet is an elegant tree, 
with smooth, pointed, and undulate leaves, 
which is much cultivated in some parts of India 
to form avenues and to afford shade. It is sunic- 
times called ‘ Deodara*, which is properly the 
name of the celebrated lliniulayan pine, 
Cedrns deodara ; it has large orange yellow 
flowers. U. tripetala, U. uncinata, are natives 
of the Indian islands U, sylvatica is said to 
be valuable for its timber. — Eng. Cyc. 

UNONA DISCOLOU. Vahl. 

Uvaria mouolifera, Gcerln. 

Ata.maran], Tau. | Chilka-duduga, Tel. 

A tree of the Circars, Chittagong, Tavoy 
and Penang, with large yellow flowers. 

It is a pretty large tree, and a native of 
mountainous parts of the Northern Circars 
and of Chittagong. The wood is employed 
for various ocoimmical purimses, but chiefly 
for rafters. — Roxb. Yoigl. Rhode RSS. 

UNONA ESCULENTA, DC. syii. <.f 
Artabotrys odoratissimus, H. Hr. 

UNONA LONGIFOLIA. Don. Guatteria 
longifoliai Wall. ; W. & A. 

UNONA NARIUM. DC. syn. of Uva- 
ria uarum, TTnW. An evergreen climber. 

UNONA UNCINATA. DC. syn. of Artu- 
botrys odoratissimus, R. B. 

UN SANG. See Luegetaii Island. Tawee 
Tawee islands. 

UNSRI. In the Hind, of Upper Sutlej 
Rubns flavuH, the bhiukberiy ; in the Sutlej 
valley it is Rubns fruticosa, and 11. flavus, 
yellow raspberry. 

UNSUL, also Iskil. Arab. Squill. 

UNTA. Malay. A camel. Caiuehis. Unta 
Ruma. Malay. Camel’s hair. 

UNTA-DHURA, a pass in the Himalaya. 
The elevations of a few places on the route 
from Bhuni to Ralniu, and from Milam to the 
Unta-Dhura pass, are given in the barome- 
tric measurements by Mausoii in vol. xi. (Part 
ii. 1842, No. 132, Article iii.) Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. Mansun makes Unta-Dhura '* about 
17,500 feet,’* but, according to ooinputatiou, 
it is not less than 1 8,200 feet. 
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VPAMATKA. 

UNTUKU. Sana From snts, the end, end 

kree, to do. 

UNTAMOL Hind. Tylophora asthmatica. 

UNT-KA-TARA. Hind. Solapum xantho* 
carpum. 

UNTAMOOL. Bbno. Hind. Tylophora 
usthinatica. 

UNTEU-GANGA. Duk. Fistia stratiotes, 

Linn. 

UNT KATRA, also Unt-ka-tara. Hind. 
Sans. Echinops echinata, Roxb. 

UNU. Maleal. Qrewia rotundifoHa. 

UNUN'I'AMUL. Bjino. Hind. Hemidesrnus 
indicuM, R. Br. Country sarsaparilla. 

UNZIRU'f ? Arab. Sarcocolla. 

UOSQUAMOS. Or. Hyosoiamus niger, 

Linn. 

UPA-AD. See Hindoo. 

UPA DARS ANA. See Vedas. 

UPANA. Sans. Asarabacoa, Asarum Euro- 
pmiiin, Linn. 

UPANQA. Brno. Achyranthes aspera, 

Linn. 

UPANGA. Of these holy books of the 
hiiidtis, there are four : 

Purana,or H istory, comprising the 1 8 Puranas. 

Nyayu,Logic,aud theprinciplesof knowledge. 

Mimansa, ileligious Principles andduties. 

Dliarnia Shustra, Law, human and divine. 
See Vidaya. 

UPANAYNA, is the investiture with the 
sacred curd. The curd is called upuvito. 
When five years old, the father Axes on 
an auspicious day, and entrusts bis son to a 
tcaclier. 'i'he instructor writes the alphabet, 
or rather engraves it with an iron style, some- 
times set iu silver or gold, on a leaf of the 
pulmyra tiee, which is then coloured with 
turmeric. The leaf is placed on nuhusked 
rice spread over the floor, and the teacher, 
whatever the sect or caste of the pupil be, 
invokes tlie god “ Vigneswara” to smooth 
the difficulties in the way of the child’s 
studies. Then, holding the boy’s fore-finger, 
he thrice traces with it the forms of the 
vowels in the rice, teaching the boy tbeir 
sounds. The pedagogue is presented with a 
I new cloth and some money, and dismissed, 
after which relatives and fnends are enter- 
tained. On the seventh or ninth year, the 

Upanayanam” is performed, on which 
occasion the family priest * Upa-d’hayya’ 
Sanscrit, Upadhiulu, Tel., oanses the boy 
to offer a bunit-offering or " Honuun*' to 
the entiiw pantheon of gods, by pouring ghee 
(clarified butter) over tiie He then 

invests the youth with the andiyam, the 
zonar or sacred cord, letting it fall firom over 
the left shoulder to the right aide. He 
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UFAKISEAD. 


UPAS. 


snbaeqaenUy teaches the GsTstri to the boy, | identity of spirit. Some of the shortest hare 
if he be of the brahuiinical order, as also been translated into English by Bam Mohuii 
the morning, noontide, and evening prayers, Boy, Dr- Carey, and Sir W. Jones. They 
the dne attendon to which is considered were also rendered into Persian by order of 
snfficient to remove all sins committed during Dara Sliekoli, the son of Shah Jehan, and 
the day and night. The Gayatri or Gayatri- were thence rendered into Latin by Anquetil 
matitmm of the brahmiiiical or priestly order, dn Perron, a summary of whose works in tlie 
is never pronounced aloud — and it is exceed' French has been published by Mons. Lanjui- 
ingly rare that any brahman can be induced nais. The whole number of Upanishad known 
to divulge it. Its literal translation is " Om ! at present is 138, of which only eleven 
earth, air, heaven, 0ml Let us meditate on have been published. According to the 
the supreme splendour of the diviue sun ; theory laid down in the Mnhavakya 
may he illuminate our minds/* It is cun- Ratuavali, there are 1180 Upanishad, 
sidered the must venerable text of the Vedas, «qual to the number of Vedaic schools, one 
and the common belief in and reverence for, Upanishad belonging to each school. This 
it, is the bond of anion amongst tbo entire theory, however, is fanciful. According to 
prieatly order. With this ceremony, the boy the received definition, the Upanishad are 
is considered to be born again, and he is of such imrts of the Vedas as embody their 
the Punar Jannia or twice born. This is metaphysical and theological views, which 
the spiritual birth of the bindu, or his rege- may be compressed into the formula that the 
neration, for until this time the uiiiuitiutod finite soul is essentially the same with the 
youth, though of the brahminical class, is infinite spirit or Brahma, and though the vari- 
oiily, so far as his right to perform religious ous Upanishad widoly differ from each other, 
ceremonies is concerned, regarded in the all inaiutaiu this identity of the finite and 
light of a sudra. If the youth who has now infinite spirit. Dr. Weber arranges the 
been initiated into the mysteries of the bmh- Upanishad into — (1) those which belong to 
minical order, be set apart for the sacerdotal the three first Vedas, .as forming tlio Vedanta 
office of the priesthood, he is further marked system ; (2) those comprising all the Atliarva 
on the muscular part of both arms by being Upanishad, and referring to the Vedanta 
branded with satiku, or chauk, and chikram, system in its entire development ; (3) the 
or disc of Vishnu. This is called the chak- Upanishad in which the meditation has be- 
rankitam.” From this time, however, be is come crystalised and is limited to the mysti* 
ranked as a bramhaebari, or of the order of cal word “Aum”; (4) those treating on the 
bncbelurs, for he has now entered on his order of the “Stinynsi”; and (5y the last 
religious life, the whole of the days of a division, which includes the sectarian Upa> 
spiritual brahman being apportioned into nishad, in which the Atman is worshipped 
four religious stages, viz., that of the Bram- as an independent deity . — Thomas Prinstp'$ 
ha-charyam or bachelor-hood ; Qrahastas- Antiquities, Taylor. llind.Th. vot. 2, p, 13. 
ramain or the married state ; Vanaprasbam, See Vidya, Veda, Arian. 
the living in solitude with his family ; and UPAUAJITA. Bkno. Hind, also Upa- 
SaunyHsam, or the abandonment of all world- rojita Asphuta. Sans. Cliloria ternatea, Linn. 
ly matters. A bachelor’s dress differs from Hoxb, From a, and panijitii, to conquer, 
that of a married man in so far as he does UFA UINTA. Tkl. Cardiospermura hali- 
not wear the dhoti, but only a wrapper round cacabuin. 

tbe lower part of the body : he is prohibited UFAUA VARTANA. Bans. From apara, 
from eating betel, and continence in enjoined, prep and avartana, to go in a circle. 

Among other bindu castes, the bram’bachari UPAHNA. Bans. From a and para, leaves, 
ceremony is performed at anytime prior to UPABAMFADA, tlieriteofordinatiou into 
tbe celelmtion of marriage, but their Gayatri, the bnddbist priesthutid. 
is from tbe Puranss, not the Vedas.— Wilson. UPA8, in Javanese, poison, or venom, is the 
UPANISHAD. A dass of saered books term applied to the sap of some plants of the 
belonging to the biiidus, containing doctrines Malay and Philippine Islands yielding poison- 
of tbe Vedas explained and enlarged ac- ous juices, which, by concentration, produce 
cording to the Vedanta. They are the best a poison of considerable activity, and 
books after that school. Their theology is is sometimes employed by the ruder natives 
moBotheutie. a pure theism, and Brahm, to render their weapons deadly. The most 
in the neater gender, is used for the deity ; potent of these plants in .Java are the 
the dAgmii. of one Sui»reiDe Being, detached Auebar, the Autiaris toxicaria, a large forest 
from matter, maya or sacred. The Up- tree, and the Chetek, Strychno8fiente,Bclimb- 
anisbad, therefore, may be described as iiig shrub. In all these cases, the poison, 
treatises on the unity of God and tbe even when fresh, is far less active than that 
9 U 9 



UPAS ANTIAB. 


trPPBR MOMUND. 


of tbe cobra snake, for tbo most powerful will 
take an boar to kill a dog, which the venom 
of the hooded snake would certoinly accom- 
plish in half the time. To effect a fatal purpORC, 
too. it is necessary that the poisoned weapon 
should be left in the wound, and not with- 
drawn, BO that the probability is that few 
human beings have ever loet their lives by 
means of these poisons.— Crate/urd Diction- 
ary, page 442. O'Shaughneay, page 679, 
UPAS ANTIAR. The Upas tree. 
Antiaristoxicaria, LeiKi. | Ipo toxicaria. Pert, 
Upas tree, Eno. | Anchar, Malay. 

A native of Java, where it grows in the for- 
ests often over a hundred feet in height. It is 
the Upas tree of Java, anchar of the Malay's, 
is the Ipo toxicaria of Persoon, the Antiaris 
toxicaria of Leschenanit. It was first de- 
scribed by Mr. Foersch, a surgeon of the Dutch 
£. 1. Co., in vol. iv. of Pennant’s Ontlinesof the 
Globe, and was then reprinted in the London 
Magazine for September 1785. Dr. Darwin 
celebrated it in poetry, where he says, 

“ Fierce in dread eilence, on the hlaeted heath, 
Fell upas sits, the hydra-tree of death.*’ 

It is known in story as that tree under 
whose shadow none could exist, while 
its juice forms the well known upas nntiur 
poison, the anchar of the Malays, with which 
the Javanese tip their little poisoned arrows. 
Dr. O’Shanghnessy mentions that the tree 
grows iu Java in a valley filled with carbonic 
acid, into which it is therefore highly danger- 
ous to descend, and be supposes that tins 
probably originated the stories as to the dead- 
ly iiifluence of the tree. The tree itself is 
often over 100 feet in height, its bark pale, 
smooth, its leaves oval, coriaceous, hairy. The 
poison is prepared by mixing the gummy 
resin (into which the bitter viscous juice con- 
cretes) with the seed of the Capsicum frntes- 
cens and various other aromatics. Thia poison 
at first acts as a purgative emetic, then as a 
narcotic, causing death by violent fits of te- 
tanic convulsions. The Upas tieiite puisim 
of Java is different, being prepared from 
the juice of the Chetek, Strychnos tieiite, a 
climbing shrub. Noxious as this poison is, it )», 
when fresh, far less active than that of tiie 
cobra snake, as the most powerful will take 
an hour to kill a dog, which the venom of the 
hooded snake would certainly accomplish in 
half the time. To effect a fatal purpose too, it 
is necessary that the poisoned weapon should 
be left in the wound and notwitlidrawn, so that 
probably but few human beings have lost 
their lives by means of this poison. The 
arrows are small and slight, and are discharg- 
ed with aconraoy from the sumpeton or blow- 
pipe, by the mouth. — Fo^t, O'Shaughnetty, 
p. 579. Craw/urd Dictionary, p. 442. Sng. 
Cyeiop. Wathen's Voyage, p, 165. 
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UPARAYARA. Tbi^ Tax* A labonnng 
race in the south of India, the men 
erect walls and make mortar with mud for 
building ; the women bring wet mpd, mortar, 
atones, and bricks, mix and grind mortar. 
Men’s implements are the guddapara or crow- 
bar, the mamotee,phaora, or hoe; women make 
baskets and tattoo figures on the arms of 
biudoo women. See Uperawaudlu. 

UP ASHA. See Vidya. 

UPASKA. Schools or colleges of the Yati 
or Jain teachers. 

UPATISSO. See Mahomedanism. 

UPATRL KARAN A. Sams. From a, and 
patra, a worthy person, and kree, to du. 

UPA-YFDA. Of these religious books of 
the hindous, there are four, the Ayush, 
Medicine ; Gandharva, Music ; the Dbaimsh, 
Warfare ; and the Sthapatya, Mechanics. 
The third Upa-veda was cuinposed by Viswa- 
initra, and treats of the fabrication and use 
of arms and implements handled in war by 
the Cliatriya tribe. — ThomaV /‘rintep. See 
Veda, Vidya, Pritivi, Mahabharata. 

UPA-VIT. Sans. The thread or cord 
worn by the three classes of iiindns over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm, and 
worn also by the five Kansala or artizaii 
races. It is called Zaudiam in Teliigoo and 
Punal in Tamil. See Hindoo ; Jandiam ; 
Dwaita ; Upanainain ; Zandyam. 

UPAUN 1 Taberummontaiia corona- 

ria. See Tugar. 

UPEl. Malat. The outer envelop of 
the stein of the pinangor Areca catechu palm, 
below tbe bunches of fruit. It is used in the 
Archipelago for niakitig sifters (tiinba), for 
packing goods, making torches, ftc, 

UPENDllA. See liiscriptious. 

UPERA WANDLU. Tel. Dravidian peo- 
ple, wliu, along with the Wadra-wandlu, or 
VVaddar race, are emploved iu digging tanks, 
salt-making, and road-making. SeeUpara-vara. 

U PI, or Oodapi. fjee India. 

UPLA, also Upli. Hind* Cakes of dried 
cow-dung used as fuel. 

UPLAND GEORGIA, or Short stapled 
cotton. Sea Colton. 

UPO’DAKI. Sams. Basella cordifolia 
Lafo, B. alba, Linn , ; Bheede ; Doxb. 

UPOOR. A tree in Beluchistau, supposed 
to be the Zizyphus jtguba. 

UPPARINTA. Tbl. Cardiospermum hali- 
cacabum, Linn, 

UPPER ASSAM-. The upper pari of the 
valley of the Brahmaputra river. See Assam, 
India. 

UPPER INDIA, a name applied to modem 
Hindustan. 

UPPER MOMUND. Afghanistan. See 
Kabul, Khyber, Momnnd. 
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UPDPA BPOPS. 


UR. 


UPPER NILE, the upper pert of the river 
Nile. See Kush. 

UPPER NOBLE, is the translation of the 
word Aryan* S*6 Aiyan. Hindu. 

UPPER pm. See India. 

UPPER SELBNOA. See Kalka. 

UPPER SIND. See Eelat, Kurrachee. 

UPPER TIBFJT. See Tibet. 

UPPI-CHETTU. Tbl. Capparis sepiara, 
Linn. 

UPOORVATA. Sans. From a, priv. and 
poorva, iinpreoedented. 

UP-FATI Sans. From ap, water, and pati, 
a lord. 

UPPU. Tam. Salt. 

UPPU PONNA, also Adavi-poiina. Tbl. 
Bhizophora mucronata, Lam, 

UPPURAN. See Vidya. 

UPPU SANAGA. I EL. Cressa Indies, 
Retz,, so called from frequenting salt lands 
near the sea, where it has much the look of 
young cheniia, the Cioer arietiuum, or Bengal 
gram. 

UPPUTAH, the Malaysia name of a Mala- 
bar wood, which is hard, strong and heavy. 
It grows to about twelve feet high, and ten 
inches in diameter. It is uned by the native 
carpenters for the frames of boats, of coasting- 
vessels, and similar purposes, where strength 
is required. — IS dye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

UPRADHANA, Sans. From a, priv. and 
pradhana, chief. 

UPSARA. Sans. From ap, water, and sree, 
to go. — Ward. 

UPSALA. See Basant. Sacrifice. 

UPSABASA. See Apsarasa. Sati. 

UPUCUTI, a bush cominon in Malabar }it 
contains a very tenacious juice, which is used 
for sealing letters. — Ans. Mat. Med. j>age 
204. 

UPU'DALA. Hort. Mal. Buellia ringens. 

UPU-NAINAM. Sans, literally the added 
eye, the second birth of the hindus, on the 
assumption of the sacred string, the Zandiaiu 
in Tel, Punal, Tam. See Upa-vit. 

UPUPA EPOPS. Linn, Upupa Indica, 
Bodgs. 

Hoopoe, Eno. I Hudhud, Hind. 

Epops, Or. Lat. j Kat-kuto, Sind. 

The ‘ Hoopoe,’ of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
is a coromon winter-visitant in Lower Bengal, 
but is generally replaced by a nearly afiSned 
race in upper Hindustan and south India. This 
bird was often alluded to by Greek and Latin 
authors, and Ovid makes Tereus be transform- 
ed into it. It belongs to the Upupidse, a 
family of Insessorial or perching birds. 
Its long crest of parallel rows of white, 
yellowisli, brown and black feathers, is fra- 
il 


qnently erected, and when seen flittinn^in a 
dense forest, it looks a very handsome bM. It 
is easily domesticated and flits about a room. 
Its long curved bill enables it to search for 
worms in the ground. It builds in holes 
in old walls. It is common in sontb> 
ern Asia during the cold season, and on the 
table-lands at all seasons, and is, to all appear- 
ance, a bird of fluttering and feeble flight, 
but it has repeatedly been observed, during 
its seasons of migration, at altitudes consider- 
ably above the limits of vegetation. Ou 
the western side of the Lanak pass, about 
16,5(10 feet, 1 saw a hoopoe, writes Major 
Cunningham, and at Momay (14,000 to 
15,000 feet elevation), under the lofty 
Donkia Pass in Northern Sikhim, in the 
month of September, Dr. J. D. Hooker 
observed, ‘‘ birds flock to the grass about Mo- 
may ; larks, finches, warblers, abundance 
of sparrows (feeding on the yak droppings), 
with occasionally the hoopoe : and waders, 
cormorants, and wild ducks, were sometimes 
seen in the streams, but most of them were 
migrating South.”— Dr. J. D. Hooker, Himm. 
Journ. Cunningham's Laddk. 

UPUPA NIGlllPENNIS. Gould. 

U. Minor, Sykes, Jerdon. | U. 8eDegsleoBi8, Blyth. 

Hn<lh«d, Hind, j Kondab pitta. Til. 

Kakndeu guna, Tbl. | Indian Hoopoe 

Tiie Indian hoopoe is found throughout. 
India ; it builds in old walls and eats insects. 

UPURAJITA. Beno. Hind., also Kowa- 
titi. Hind. Olitoria ternatea. The word is 
Sans.from a, and parajita, to conquer. — Ward 

UPWA. Hind. Avenafatna. 

UQEEQA. Arab. A sacrificial rite 
amongst the Arab mabomedaiis, consisting of 
an offering to God on the chutthee or chillah, 
the fortietii day after delivery, of one, if a girl, 
or two be-goats, if a boy. — Herk. 

UQK^ ITind. Cornelian, written Akeek. 

UQIQ UL'BAHAR. Hind. Mocha stone. 

UQQALL-BAHAB. Canna Indica, Linn. 

UK, of the Chaldees, lies between the 
eastern confluents of the Chaboras and 
Tigris. The tract of country first occupied 
by the Chaldeans was the mountainous 
district of the Chasdim, or Cfaalybes, in 
Central Armenia, a little way northward of 
Eri-Rum. We also find traces of this people 
in the names given to different places at inter- 
vals westward of the source of the Euphrates, 
as far as the baidBl of the Halys, and like- 
wise in Babylonia, a part of which, together 
with the whole tract of country lying between 
the rivers, was designated Chaldea by some 
of the oldest writers, and more particularly 
by Berosns, who speaks of a great resort in 
Babylon of the people inhabiting Chaldea. 
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mtA-ON. 


Btcabo spaaks of the Chalybe*, MoaynoBoJ, 
Ao., aad mentions that the former were then 
called Chaldeans. ^Strabo, xi. pp. 528, 529.) 
This people, or rather the Sabean followers 
of Cash, are to be distinguished from those 
desoendants of Sbem who, at a later period, 
occupied part of the mountains of Assyria 
and the oountry westward of tlie river Tigris, 
and to whom, though perhaps erroneously, 
the Chaldean name has been more particularly 
applied. The earlier kings of Babylonia are 
designated Chaldeans— (See Fragments from 
ApoUodoriu, Syncellut, and othen, pp. 30, 
56, 67.) In Ptolemy’s time, the name 
Chaldea was evidently applied to a tract of 
country touching the south-western extremity 
of old Babylonia, and extending from thence 
to the Persian Gulf along both sides of the 
Shatt'Ul-Arab, and therefiire including some 
of the territory lying eastward of Ur of the 
Chaldees. In this section of the country, 
Ptolemy places the towns and cities of 
Shuiida, Kahacharta, Shalata, Atha, and 
Teredon, all on or near the river, whilst iii' 
wards from thence were situated Clininara, 
Bethara, Beramba, and Orchoe. Instead of 
these places wo now find the modern city of 
Basrah and the towns of Diwuniyeh, Imam. 
Ali, Lamiuin, Seniavah, Kiit, iSuk-el. 
Shuyukh, Mujayah, Kurnah, Girdelan, 
Zabeid, Mohamnmrah. Waist, and Kut-el- 
Amarah. Having briefly noticed the chang- 
ing limits of Chaldea, it will be seen that the 
Cusbdim territory before mentioned (the 
Armeno-Chalybes of Pliny) formed but a 
small part. The Chaideaui*, and their 
neighbours the Tihnreni, were subject to 
Armenia. Abraham was born in Ur of the 
Chaldees B.C. 2927, and in 2900 went to 
Bie south-western part of Mesopotamia with 
his father, immigrating B.C. 2877 into 
Canaan. — Jiunsen, Strabo, xii, p. 555, quoted 
by Col. CJasney, p, 92. See Abraham, Terah. 

' URA. Tel, belonging to a village. 

UKA CREPITANS. Its elastic capsule 
bursts, and disperses its seeds, with a sharp 
report. 

URAD. Hied. Phaseolus' radiatns, also 
P. Roxburghii. 

URA KAKARA. Tel. Momordica cha- 
rantis, Ztn». 

URA KANDA, also Pati kanda. Tel. Arum 
campanulatum, syn, of Amorphopliallus cam- 
panulatus, Roxb. 

URA KAMUJU NaLIKA, also Budu 
mitru. Tail. Celtis (Sponia) orientalis, Linn. 
URAL MOUNTAINS. See India. 

URALA TAMARA. Tam. Malbal. loni- 
dium suffruticosum, Oing. 

■ URALI, tt branch of the Irular race on the 
Meilgfawries. See Erular : Kurumbar : India. 
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URA NAKEBRA, also ISMckera. Tel, 
Xiraeuia Americans, Linn. The fruit resem- 
bles in flavour the peach, as does the kernel 
of the nut. The leaves also •'smell like 
the common laurel, and probably contain 
prussic acid. In Masulipatam and Onntnr 
the ryots distinguish two kinds, this and a 
siiiull stunted variety which grows in their 
fields, and which they say-never attainaa larger 
size, 'i'hey use the Dark medicinally for theit 
cattle. 

URAN. Hind. Cmsalpinia sepiaria. 
URANIA 6U1ANENS1S. OneoftheMn- 
SHcem. See Dyes. 

URANIA SI’ECIOSA. Ta. 

Handsome Urania, J£no. I Traveller’s tree, Eno. 
itaveuala, M.ad&g.vscar. | Plantain. leafed Palm ,, 

This elegant tree, a native of Madagascar, is 
cultivated in India for urnainent, and is to be 
seen in the Dekhan, in Madras, in Singapore, 
in Penang and Teuasseriiu. Its short 
solid trunk resembles that of the palm 
tribe, but its leaves those of the plantain, 
it is well worthy of being cultivated, 
and in a border, or at the end of a walk, 
when growing, it forms a perfect screen. It 
bears a small fruit like the drape of a plantain, 
which is of u bluish colour. The juice of this 
plant has the property of rendering water or 
milk, either hut or cold, mucilaginous, with- 
out altering the taste, colour, or smell of the 
liquid in its former state. Buttor-milk and 
water is often thickened with the juice of this 
plant, and then sold us an unadulterated arti- 
cle of the richest and best description. It is 
propagated by seed and suckers, and fifteen feet 
space should be allowed between each tree. 
Its banana like leaves spring in a beautiful- 
ly imbriculed fashion, from the two oppo- 
site sides only of the stem, the whole tree 
spreading its leaves out and forming a semi- 
circular head representing a gigantic open 
fan . — Roxburgh CoUingwood. Riddell. Ma- 
son. 

UUANKI GADDA. Tel. Poa nutans, 
Reti. 

URANUS. See Hindu. 

UilAON is alike the name and the 
language of the Urya people; it is an un- 
cultivated idiom, and contains many roots 
and forms belonging to the Kol dialects, and 
so many Dravidian roots of primary import- 
ance, that it is considered % Dr. Caldwell 
as having originally been a member of the 
Dravidian family of languages* The Uraoo, 
according to their own traditions, were 
driven across the Sons by the intrusion 
into their native land of Qangetic hindus, 
and ultimately settled in Chota Nagpur, 
the country of the Kol tribe of Muuda or 
Ho. At a later period, hindus spread into 
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UBAOM' 


UBD-BS-SHBBA. 


tU* terriitoryi reduced Uie move civiKzed 
Unou to sUvoy, drove the wilder Eol into 
revolt, aitd eveotoaily forced them to migrate 
to the 80u4h^*''d and eaatwwd into the land 
of the Bbuian. The more northerly of the 
eaatem emigrants passed out into the low 
country, and mixing with the fihnmij and 
Bbuian natives, formed the class of Tamaria. 
The more southerly moved into Singbhuiu 
and Kolehan, living at peace with the Bbuian 
pre-occupauts, until the intrusion of hindus 
from Marwur, who first leagued with the 
Bbuian against the Kol and then with the Eol 
against the Bbuian, and finally appropriat- 
ed Singbbom, leaving Kolehan or Ho-desh- 
am to the Kol or Hu, as the southern tribe 
call themselves, llemnants of the Kol are 
still found to the northward in Chota Nag- 
pur, and they appear to be also spread to tho 
northwards towards Riijinahal. The nomadic 
Soothal tribe appear to be very widely spread. 
It is found in Chota Nagpur and in the skirts 
and valleys of the Kajiualial liills ; it is enu- 
merated by Mr. Stirling in bis list of the 
tribes of Cuttack, and according to Captain 
Sherwell, its range is from Cuttack through 
Chota Nagpur to Rewa, thus embracing the 
territory of both divisions of the eastern Viu- 
dyan races. 

The Uraon and the Male or Rajmahali 
dialects are still closer to tlie Guild and south 
Dravidian than the proper Kol. The Male and 
Uraou languages are mainly Dravidian, and 
it is remarkable that although the Male are 
now confined to the N, E. extremity of the 
Vindfaya, where the Ganges witsbes and bends 
round the chain, and are separated from the 
south Dravidian nations by the Kol, their lan- 
guage is more Dravidian than the Kol itself. 
The explanation is probably to be found in the 
circumstance of the Uraou and Male having 
originally formed an uninterrupted extension 
of the Good tribes aud dialects that extended 
from the Qodavery to the north extremity of 
the Vindhya. Physically the Kol and Male- 
Uraou are Ultra- Indian inure than Dravidian, 
and the occupation of the Eastern Vindhya aud 
hills on the opposite side of theGangeticvuliey, 
by Ultra-Indians, implies that the valley it- 
self was at one time possessed by the same 
taoet—rtbe simplest conclusion is that the Kol 
were an extension of the ancient Ultra-Iiido- 
Dravidian population of the lower Ganges, 
aud of the highlands on its eastern m a rgin 
The Ho language differs so little in phono- 
logy aud glossary from the Mnnda, Bhnmij 
ond Spnthal, that Captain Tiokell’s account of 
its grammar may 1 m taken os that of tiie 
Kol language generally. 

The Khond language of Gumsnr appears to | 
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be merely a dideet of the Xhdfon. 

Mr. Logan in Ji In, Ardh. See ladia, Eol. 

URATMANIS. Mai,. Liquorice root. 
URAVADA CHETTU. 'I’m. Bmgaiera 
parviflora, IF. d: A., also Rhizophora parvi- 
flora, Roxb. 

UR-BHUI. Trl. also called Ur-bbui- 
wanlu, are mercenary soldiers who serve 
native sovereigns. They are never found in 
the ranks of the British army. There are a 
few of them in every lar^e town in the 
peninsula of India. 1 hjir name is of Telugu 
origin, and means town-bhui. 

URBUL, Hind. Ficus Roxborghii. 

URCEOLA ELASTICA. Roxb. 

Vahea gummifera, Roxb. Tabernismontana elasti- 

ca, 8p. 

India-rubber tree, Eno. Caout-ckouc Vine, EnO. 

In Sumatra aud Fulo Penang, this laige 
woody climber yields caoutchouc of the finest 
quality in great abundance. Dr. Hooker meo- 
tiuns that a plant which grows in the forests 
east uf Chittagong, the milk of which flows 
in a Continuous stream resembling cauutchouo, 
is probably the Urceola elastioa, which yields 
India-rubber. The milky juice of the plant 
oozes out from wounds made in the bark ; on 
exposure an elastic ooagulum separates from 
a watery liquid ; the coaguluiu is caoutchouc 
or India-rubber.— yfoafh. As. Res. p. 1 16. Voigt. 
0'6liaughnessy, p. 449. Uookei\ Him. Jour, 
vol. II. p. 350. See Jintawau. 

UR UEiSA. See India. 

UR’DU. Hind. PhaaeoluH radiutua, Masht 

U RD’HA-BAHU.Sans. From urdha,above^ 
and bahu, the arm, a sect of ascetic hindna^ 
solitary mendicants, who extend one or both 
arms above their beads till they remain of 
themselves thus elevated. In some of the creeds 
uf the hindus personal privation and torture 
is of great efficacy, and the Urd’ba babu are 
iudividuaU who, urged by credulity or kna- 
very, have adopted this mode of distorting 
tlieir limbs. They also close the fist nntil 
the nails grow through the hand. They sub- 
sist on alms : many go naked, but some wear 
a wrapper stained with ochre. — Wilson, 

URDHA-NARISHWARA. Sans. From 
ardha, half ; iiaree, woman ; and ishwara, a 
god. 

URDHA-RAT’HI. Sans. From ardha, 
half, and rat’hi, a charioteer. 

URDHA-SHLOKA. Savs. From ardha, 
half, and ehloka, a verse. 

URDU. Taet. Hind. literally a camp^ 
the term mven to the new tongue generally 
styled Hinaustaui, which originated in tho 
moghul camp at Delhi. 

URD-ES-SHEBA. The Saba district in, 
Arabia. See Saba. 
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UJRGINEA INDICA. 


VBOBA. 


URELA-TAMARA. Malkal. loDidinm 
luffrnticosnm, Oing. 

UREN. Malbal. Uren» sintuita, Rheede. 
URENA LOBATA-Roxb. iii. 182 

. w . W • • 


Bsn oohra, Bbno. Hind. 
Kuigya ; Kanguyu, Ben 
We(*kby8D-pai-u«, 

Bdkh 


Kat>aai>nEi, 
Ur«n, 

Piliya, 

Talk mankena, 


Bvbk. 
Malial. 
Ted 


This tnalvaceous plant, as also U. siuuata, 
are common in most parts uf India, and along 
the coasts of Amherst and Tenasserini ; the 
bark of U. lobata yields a strong and tolerably 
fine substitute for flax. It is an annual, 
flowering in December, but though in 
other respects reaembling Triumfetta, the 
flower is of a light pinkUh colour, and the 
capsules are a little larger than those of 
Triumfetta lobata, and differ still inoreiu their 
presenting from three to five grooves, mark- 
ing the detriscerice, or the number of valves 
or parts of which the capsule is composed ; 
but in other respects the two plants appear 
alike to ordinary observation, and alike also 
as to the value of their fibre. They are 
both generally found growing together, and 
are two of the moat plentiful weeds which are 
to be found in Pegu. They take possession 
of all ground recently cleared of tree jungle 
about Rangoon, and extend without interrup- 
tion to the Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but 
become scarce, or only occasionally met with 
in the Prome and Tharawaddy districts. 
This plant is the pest of Rangoon and its 
neighbourhood, springing up spontaneously 
wherever the jungle is cleared, and rapidly 
forming a dense mass of luxuriant vegetation. 
The fibre is manufactured by simple macera- 
tion, and afterwards beating the stalks. Very 
good ‘ gunny’ has been made from it, and it is 
believed that the fibre might, if treated 
with due care and skill, prove valuable. Any 
quantity of the plant may be had for the 
mere trouble of gathering it. — McClelland. 
RoyU. Fh. Pi Roxh. FI Ind. Maton, Tetias- 
seriiR. 

URFALATURI. Duk. Cicca disticha, 
Linn, properly Harfaleuri, or Harphareuri. 

URQHANDAB, a river 250 miles lung, ris- 
ing in the Hazareh mountains, about lat. 33®, 
Ion. 67“, and runs south-westerly to 25 miles 
past Kandahar ; then westerly in the remainder 
of its course, and falls into the Helmuud river, 
where it is crossed 12 miles from Kandahar. It 
is ordinarily about 40 yards wide, ftom two 
to three feet deep, and fordable ; but in inunda- 
tions becomes much increased. The greater 
part of its water is drawn off to fertilize the 
country. 

URQIKEA INDICA. Wight, syn. of 
Soilla Indies, Roxb., the jungly-piaz of the 
Concans. 
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URGUJJA. Hind, a yellowiA oolowed 
periled powder, made of several scented in- 
gredients, sandal wood,wood aloes, rose water, 
attar of roses, civet cat perfume, and oil of fas- 
samine.— iyeriiofs. 

URQUNJ, the old capital of Eharasm, is 
the Urvan of the Vendidad. 

URHAR. Hind. Cytisus cajan. 

URI KULURU KRADTJ. Tau. Sir J.E. 
Tenneiit (vol. 2, p. 468) gives this as the 
Tamil name of a musical mollusc of Ceylon, 
and which he surmises to be Littorina loevis, 
or Cerithium palustre. The Tamil for crying 
shell, however, is Kuchil-podu-kira-kilinjal. 
URL Iel. Oryza sativa, Ztnre., unhusked 

lice. 

URI. Hind, Cssalpinia sepiaria. 

URIAH. Assam. Andrachne trifoliata, 
Roxb. 

URIMED.4. Sans. Vachellia Farnesiana. 
URIMIDI or Uru mitti, or Ulimidi. Tbi. 
Cratmva Roxburghii. 

URINARIA INDICA. Bgbm. the Phyl- 
lantbus nirnri, Linn. There are two varie- 
ties of this, U. ereota and U. spinosa, Burm. 

IT Malbal. Sapiudus laurifolius, 

FaAl. 

URISHA. See Indra. 

URi'rMANia Mauv. Glwrtbm 

glabra, Ztnn, 

Hameerpoor. 

UlUUN. Urjuua or Urjun-sadra. Duk. 
Termiualia alata, Peutaptera aijuna. Unu- 
na Rark is the astringent bark of Terminalia 
alata.— Zc»y. 7'A. p. 220. 

URKA. Beng. and Hind. Asclepias 
gigantea. ^ 

URKAN. a BAB, Lawsonia inermis. 
Henna. 

URK-I-SHORA, pJCBS. Nitric acid. 
URK-I-GANDaK. Sulphuric acid. 

Hydrochloric acid. 
tidt vemicifera. 

URLU. Tel. uuhusked rice, the grain of 
Oryza sativa, Linn. 

URMENA Abab. Sal ammoniac. 

URMUK, a product of the Kashmir looms 
resembling strong nankin. 

URMUL. Hind. Ficus Roxburghii 
UR.V alsoUmi, Hind. Cmsalpinia sepiaria. 
URN, also Urni of Kaghan. Corylns laoera, 
the hazel 

URN EANU NALIKA. Tbi* Celtis 
orientalis, Xtnn. 

UROMYCE8 ? See Fungi. 

UROONA. Sans, the dawn. See Anina. 
UBOONA. Bbng. and Hind. Bubia cordi- 
folia. 


TT 


UROOS or Utarosha. 
vaaica. 

UBORA, a raabomedan 

1A 


Sans. Adhatoda 
tribe on either 



UROSTIQIIA UBLIGIOSUM. 


ITRSUS. 


tide of t^elodds, soofh of Kalobagh and 
around Hnltan. 

URRANKI GADDI. Tbl. Foa nntana, 
Rett, R. i. 2^. 

URS or Ouroos. Arab, oblations, of- 
ferings to a saint, the anniversary of whose 
death is called his Ooroos, as Kadir Wuli lei 
Ooroos, the festival day of Kadir the saint 
UROSTJQM A .^QEIROPHYLLUM. Mio. 

sjm. of Ficus infectorin, Willde. 
UROSTIGMA ARNOTTIANUM. Mio. 

Eappootoo.bo.gass, Sisoa. 

Grows in the hot drier parts of Ceylon. It 
is not Ficus lucida. — Thw, En, PI. Zeyl. p 
264. 

UROSTIGMA BENGHALENSE. Mio. 

Ficus BengalenRu, Linn. \ F. Indies, Linn. 

Maba-nooga-gass, SiNon. 

Grows all over Indiai, and in the hotter parts 
of Ceylon, probably not indigenous. — T/m 
En. PI. Zeyl. p. 265. See Ficus Indica. 
UROSTIGMA ELASTICUM. Mio. 

Eusneer, Bbno, ( Elastic-gum tree, Eng. 

UROSTIGMA CEYLONENSE. Mio. 


sent from Hindasiui, and in A. D. 1800 it will * 
be 2200 years old. It is held in great estima- 
tion by Singhalese buddhists. The Bo-tree is 
to be seen throughout India, but the frequen- 
cy of F. religiose and F. Indica depends veiy 
much on the proportion of hindus among the 
population. In some parts, where the latter 
is almost entirely roahomedan, these trees are 
very rare, even allowing for differences of 
climate.— 2%tw*t<es. Roxb. Pomll. Ftor, Andh. 
•Stemrt. 

UROSTIGMA RETUSUM. Mia. 


A/iy. I F. nitida, 
benjan . 
. pallida. 


X- . AlitlUlt, 

F. benjaminoa. 
F. 


Thunh. 

Roxb. 

WaU. 


Ficus infeotoria, Willd. 
U. tegeirophyllum, Mig. 


U. Tjakela, 

U. Ceylooeuse, 


Mig. 


Kirri-palla-gasa, Sinoh. 

Common in Ceylon up to an elevation o^ 


The Singhalese sometimes us^ 


2000 feet 

the bark <>f the tree instead of the areca nut> 
to chow with their betel leaf.— TAw. En. PI. 
Ztvl. p. 265. 

UROSTIGMA LACCIFERUM. Mia. syn. 
of Ficus laccifera, Roxb. 

UROSTIGMA MYSORENSE. Mio. 

Ficua Mysorensie, Roth. | Ficus citrifolia, Willd. 
Booncoga-gass. Sinoh. 

A tree of the peninsula of India, not uncom* 
mon in Ceylon up to an elevation of 2000 
feet. — Thvo. En. PL Zeyl. p. 265. 

UROSTIGMA NITIDUM. Mio. Ficus 
nitida, Thunb. ; W. Ic. ; Rh. 

UROSTIGMA FISIFERUM. Mxo. Ficus 
nitida. — Thumb. ; W. le. ; Rh. 
UROSTIGMA RELIGIOSUM. 

Ficus roligiosa, Xtnn. 

Fippula, 

Bo, Bo-gaha ; 

Bo-gass, 

Arasam maram, 
Raya-ioanu, 

Raghi, 


U. nitidum, 

U. ovoideum, 

U. pisiferum. 

Ficus retnsa, Linn. I 
A frequent tree in India and common in 
the Central Province of Ceylon up to an ele- 
vatmn of 5000 feet-TAni. En. PL Zeyl. p. 


syn. of 


UROSTIGMA rjAKELA. Mra. 

Ficus infectoria, Willde. 

UROSTIGMA TOMENTOSUM. Mio. 

Ficus tomentosa, Ro;eh., Walp., /, c. 

A tree of India aud Ceylon.— 5'Aw. En. PL 
Zeyl. p. 265. 

UROSTIGMA TJIELA. Mia. 


F. amplissiiua, Linn. 


Ichi maram, X^M. 


Mio. 


Sinoh. 

Tam. 

Tbl. 


Bo-Tree, Anolo-Sihob. 

Pipal Tree, Amolo-Hind. 

Ashwertha, Bbnq. 

A ni- pipal, Bohba t. 

Holy-fig tree, £no. 

Pipal, Hind. 

Arealu, Malbal. , 

The holy fig tree or pipul tree is to be seen 
iu all parts of India. It is much admired by 
Eurupeaus for its elegant form and the 
constant movement of its leaves. It is the bo- 
tree of the Singhalese budd’bists, and is to be 
met With in that island wherever there is 
or has been a buddhist temple, but the 
moat fatmouB bo-tree is at the temple at 
Auarajapura. It waa grown from a cutting 
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Ficus tjiela, Roxb. 

F. Indies, Linn. ISytt. 

f'eg. 922. 

Dative, Mahb. 

Eichie maram, Tam. , 

A tree of India, common on the Bombay 
side, in ravines of the ghats, but not on open 
forest land. There is a noble specimen of 
this tree in the Royal Botanic Garden, Ceylon 
whose branches spread over an area of ground' 
120 yards in diameter.— /i;oar6. W. Ic Wiaht 
Thw. En. PI. Zeyl p. 265. ^ ' 

UROSTIGMA WIGHTIANUM. Mio. 

U. perseajfolium, Mig. 

Common in the Central Province of Cey 
Ion up t() an elevation of 6000 feet.— TAw 
En. PI. Zeyl. p. 265. 

URRNI. Hiko. also Urrvi. Panj. Corylus 
eolurna, Ztnn. 

URSANIKUN. Akab. Aroenic. 

URSH. Pans. The 9th heaven of the 
mabomedans. 

URSUS. The bear, a genus of the carnivor- 
ous mammalia, the following species of which 
occur in America and Asia : — 

U. aaericanos. Black Bear of America. 

U. antes. Brown Bear of Europe. 

D. feroB Grisly Beer of the Rocky Mountains 
U. isabelHnus. Brown Bmrof India. 

U. Jabiattts. Black Bear of India 
U. malayanus, of Aasam to Borneo. 

U. mantimus, or Polar Bear. 

U. syriacuB of Syria. 

U. tilietanUB. Black Roar of Ilimalayas. 
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UBOBA. 


URGINEA INDIOA. 


URELA-TAMABA. Malkai. lonidium 


■ufirnticoBomt Ginff- ^ m j 

UBEN. Malbal. Uren» wnuAte, Rneede. 

URENA LOBATA.BoxB. iii. 182 


Ban-oohra, Bbno. Hind. 
KuBya ; Kanguya, Bbh. 
Wdt>khyte-pai-uai, 

Bbbu. 


Kat-sai-nai, Bubk. 
Ur^n. UaLBAL. 

PUiya, Tki 

Talia mankena, 


This malvaceous plant, as also U. sinuata, 
are common in most parts of India, and along 
the coasts of Amherst and Teiiasserini ; the 
bark of U. lobata yields a strong and tolerably 
fine substitute for flax. It is an annual, 


flowering in December, but though in 
other respects reaembling Triumfetta, the 
flower is of a light pinkiab colour, and the 
capsules are a little larger than those of 
Triumfetta lobata, and differ still mere in their 
presenting from three to five grooves, mark- 
ing the detriscence, or the number of valves 
or parts of which the capsule is composed j 
but in other respects the two plants appear 
alike to ordinary observation, and alike also 
as to the value of their fibre. They are 
both generally found growing together, and 
are two of the most plentiful weeds which are 
to be found in Pegu. They take possession 
of all ground recently cleared of tree jungle 
about Rangoon, and extend without interrup- 
tion to the Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but 
become scarce, or only occasionally met with 
in the Prome and Tharawaddy districts. 


This plant is the pest of Rangoon and its 
neighbourhood, springing up spontaneously 
wherever the jungle is cleared, and rapidly 
forming a dense mass of luxuriant vegetation. 
The fibre is manufactured by simple macera* 
tion, and afterwards beating the stalks. Very 
good * gunny* has been made from it, and it is 
believed that the fibre might, if treated 
with due care and skill, prove valuable. Any 
quantity of the plant may be had for the 
mere trouble of gathering it. — McCUlland. 
RoyU. Fh. PU Roxb. FI- Jnd. Maton, Tenas- 
serim. 


URFALAYURI. Duk. Cicca disticha, 
Linn, properly Harfaleuri, or Harphareuri, 
URGHANDAR, a river 250 miles lung, ris- 
ing in the Hazareh mountains, about lat. 33°, 
Ion. 67°, and runs south-westerly to 25 miles 
past E^iidahar ; then westerly in the remainder 
of its course, and falls into the Helmund river, 
where it is crossed 1 2 miles from Kandahar. It 
is ordinarily about 40 yards wide, from two 
to three feet deep, and fordable ; but iuinunda- 
tions becomes much increased. The greater 
part of its water is drawn off to fertilize the 
country. 

UBQINEA INDIOA. Wight, syn. of 
Scilla Indies, Roxb-, the jungly-piaz of the 
Concans. 


URQUJJA. Hun>. A yellowiiA coloured 
perfumed powder, made of several scented in- 
gredients, sandal wood,wood aloes, rose water, 
attar of roses, civet cat perfume, and oil of jes- 
samine. — HerUots. 

URGUNJ, the old capital of Kharasm, is 
the Urvan of the Yendidsd. 

URHAR. Hi HP. Cytisus cajan. 

URI KULURU KRADU. Tam. Sir J.E. 
Tennent (vol. 2, p. 468) gives this as the 
Tamil name of a musical mollusc of Ceylon, 
and which be surmises to be Littorina loevis, 
or Cerithium palustre. Tbe Tamil for crying 
shell, however, is Euchil-podu-kira-kilinjal. 

URL Tbl. Oryza sativa, Ztnn., unbusked 
rice. 

URL Hind, Cmsalpinia sepiaria. 

URI AM. Assam. Andrachne trifoliata, 
Roxb, 

URIMEDA. Sans. Vachellia Famesiana. 

URIMIDI or Uru mitti, or Ulimidi. Tbl. 
Cratseva Roxburghii. 

URINARIA INDIOA. Bbem. the Phyl- 
lanthus uirnri, Linn. There are two varie- 
ties of this, U. erecta and U. spinosa, Burtx, 

URINJl. Malbal, Sapiudus laurifolius, 
Yahl. 

URISHA. SeeIndra. 

UIUT-MANIS. Malay. Glycyrrhiza 
glabra, Linn, 

URJOON, a small river of Hameerpoor. 

UlUUN. Urjuna or Urjun-sadra. Dux. 
Terminalia alata, Peutaptera aijuna. Ugu- 
na Bark is the astringent bark of Terminalia 
alata. — Beng. 'Ph. p- 220. 

URKA. Bbnq. and Hind. Asclepias 
gigantea. 

UREAN. Abab, Lawsonia inemus. 
Henna. 

URK-I-SHORA. Pbbs. Nitric acid. 

URK-1-GANDAE. Sulphuric acid. 

URK-I-NAMAK. Hydrochloric acid. 

URKUR. Hind. Bhus vernicifera. 

URLU. Tbl. uuhusked rice, the grun of 
Oryza sativa, Linn. 

URMENA. Abab. Sal ammoniac. 

UBMUE, a product of tbe Kashmir looms 
resembling strong nankin. 

URMUL. Hind. Ficus Boxburghii. 

UBN, alsuUrni, Hind. Cmsalpinia sepiaria. 

URN, also Umi of Eaghau. Coiylns lacera, 
the hazel. 

URN EANU NALIEA. Tel. Celtis 
orientalis, Linn. 

UROMYCES ? See Fungi 

UROONA. Sans, the dawn. See Amna. 

UBOONA Bbno. and Hind. Bnbia cordi- 
folia. 

UBOOS or Utarosha. Sans. Adhatoda 
vasioa. 

UBOBA, a mahomedan tribe on either 
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UBOSTIdMA I^LIOIOSUM. 


irAsus. 


Hide of the ludde, eoofh of EaiUbagfa and 
iuroand Multan. 

URRANKI GADDI. Tbl. Poa nutans, 
Rett. R. 1. 

URS or Ouroos. Arab, oblations, of* 
ferings to a saint, the anniversary of whose 
death is called his Ooroos, as Kadir Wuli ki 
Ooroos, the festival day of Kadir the saint. 

UROSTIGM A .®GEIROPHYLLUM. Mio. 
syn. of Ficus infectorin, Willde. 

UROSTIGMA ARNOTTIANUM. Mio, 


I sent from Hindastsn, and in A. D. 1800 it will 
! be 2200 years old. It is held in great estima- 
tion by Singhalese buddhists* Tbe iBo-taree is 
to be seen throughont India, bnt the fiequen- 
oy of F. religiose and P. Indica depends veiy 
much on the proportion of hindus among the 
popnltition. In some parts, where the latter 
is almost entirely mahomedan, these trees are 
very rare, even allowing for differences of 
climate. — Thwaites. Roxb. Pomll Fbr, Andh. 


Eappootoo.bo.ga8s, Singh. 

Grows in the hot drier parts of Ceylon. It 
is not Ficus lucida. — Thw. En. PI. Zeyh p. 
264. 

UROSTIGMA BENGIIALENSE. Mig. 

Ficus Beugaleosis, Linn. \ F. Indica, Linn. 

Maba'uooga'gass, Singu. 

Grows all over India, and in the hotter ports 
of Ceylon, probably not indigeiious. — Thw, 
En. PI. Zeyl. p. 265. See Ficus Indica. 
UROSTIGMA ELASTICUM. Mio. 

Knsneer, Bkno. | Elastic-gum tr««, Eng. 

UROSTIGMA CEYLON KNSE. Mia. 


UROSTIGMA RETUSUM. Mio. 


P. nitido, 

P. benjaminoa, 
F. paUida, 


Thnnh. 

Roxb. 

Wall. 


Ficus infcctoria, WMd. 
U. {sgeirophyllnm, Mig. 


U. Tjakela, 

U. Ceyloneuse, 


U. nitidiim, Mig, 

U. OToideum, ,, 

U. pisiferum, „ 

Ficus retusa, Linn. 

A frequent tree in India and common in 

the Central Province of Ceylon up to an ele- 
vation of 5000 feet.— jPAw. En. PI. Ztyl. p. 
26o. 


Mifl. syn. of 
Mio. 


Kirri-palla-gasa, Sinoh. 
Common in Ceylon up to au elevation 


a 


2000 feet. The Singhalese sometimes us® 
the bark <>f the tree instead of the areca nut> 
to chew with their betel leaf. — Thw. En. l‘l. 
Zeyl. p. 265. 

UROSTIGMA LACCIFERUM. Mig. syn. 
of Fious laccifera, Roxb. 

UROSTIGMA MYSORENSE. Mig. 

Ficus Mysoronsis, Eoth. | Ficus citrifolia, WOld. 
Booncoga-gass. Singh. 

A tree of the peninsula of India, not uncom' 
mon in Ceylon up to an elevation of 2000 
feet, — Thw. Bn. PI. Zeyl. p. 265. 

UROSTIGMA NITIDUM. Mio. Ficua 
nitida, Thunb. ; W. Ic. ; Rh. 

UROSTIGMA PISIFERUM. Mig. Ficus 
nitida. — Thunb. ; W. Ic. ; Rh. 
UROSTIGMA RELIGIOSUM. Mio. 

Ficus rdigiosa, Linn. 


UROSTIG ,M A r JAKELA. 

Ficus infeutoria, Willde. 

UROSTIGMA TOMENTOSUM. 

Ficus tomontosa, Roxb., Walp., 1. c. 

A tree of India and Ceylon. — Thw. En. PI 
Zeyl. p. 265. 

UROSTIGMA TJIELA. Mig. 


F. amplisaiuja, Linn^ 


Iclii maraa, Tam, 


Pippula> 

Bo, Bo-gaba ; 

Bo-gaas, 
Arasam maram, 
Baya-manu, 
Baghi, 


Sa»sg- 


Sinoh. 

Tam. 

Tml. 


Bo-Tree, Anolo Sinoh. 

PipalTree, Anglo-Hind. 

Ashweiiba, Bhno. 

A ni- pipal, Bomba y. 

Holy-fig tree, Eng. 

Pipal, Hind. 

Arealu, Malbal. , 

Tbe holy fig tree or pipul tree is to be seen 
iu all parts of India. It is much admired by 
Europeans for its elegant form and the 
constant movement of its leaves. It is tbe bo- 
tree of the Singhalese budd’bists, and is to be 
met ilrith in that island wherever there is 
or has been a buddhist temple, but the 
most fomotts bo-tree is at tbe temple at 
Anarajapura. It was grown from a catting 
1^ 


FicuB tjiela, RoxK 

F. Indicii, Linn» SyU, 

Veg. 922. 

Datira, Mahr. 

Kichie tnaram, Tam, 

A tree of India, common on the Bombay 
side, in ravines of the ghats, but not on open 
forest land. There is a noble specimen of 
this tree in the Royal Botanic Garden, Ceylon, 
whose branches spread over an area of ground 
120 yards in diameter.— /doarj. W. Ic, Wiaht 
Thw. En. PI. Zeyl. p. 265. ^ 

UROSTIGMA WIGHTIANUM. Mio. 

U, per«e(efolium, Mig. 

Common in the Central Province of Cey. 
Ion up to an elevation of 6000 feet.— YAw 
En. Pi. Zeyl, p. 265i. 

URRNI. Hikd. also Urrvi. Panj. Corylus 
colurna, Linn. 

URSANIKUN. Arab. Arsenic. 

URSH. Pbbs. The 2tli heaven of the 
mabomedans. 

URSUS. The bear, a genus of tbe carnivor- 
ous m^malia, the following species of which 
occur in America and Asia : — 

V. amerieanuB. Black Bear of America. 

U. arotOB. Brown Bear of Europe, 

U. ferox. Grisly Bear of the Bocky MounUlna. 

V. Msbeliinus. Brown Bear of India. 

U. labhrtas. Black Bear of TnAi. 

U. melayanuB, of Assam to Borneo. 

IT. maritimus, or Polar Boar. 

IT. syriaons of Syria. 

IT, tibetanua. Blkck Rear of Himalayas 
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URSUS ISABELLIKUS. 

Tk* following are Bjnonynus of the bear, 


Bear, 

Dnb, 

Dob, 

Arktoa, 

liich, 


Eno. 
Ab. 

Etbiop. Hbb. 
Grbbk. 
Hind. 


TTrsua, 
Kikaha, 
Deep, 
Botradi, 
Oudelgu, 


Latiit. 

Sans. 

Pbbb. 

Tam. 

Tbi.. 


The genus Ursus, of the mammalia, is a plan* 
tigrade animal, of which four Indian species 
are known, viz., U. Isabellinus of tiorsfield ; 
U> labiatus of Blainville ; U. Malayensis of 
lUifles; and U. Tibetannsof Cuvier. U. Isabel- 
liiins is, according to Gray, the U. Syriaons of 
Hemprich and Ehrenberg, and is that known 
to Himalayan sportsmen as the Brown, Red, 
Yellow, White, Gray, Silver or Snow bear, or 
Tibetan Snow bear, and the Harput of Kash- 
mir, for it inhabits Tibet and the snowy re- 
gions of the Himalaya, and high Central 
Asia generally. 

Ursns labiatus of Blainville is found all 
over India, Ceylon and Assam, and is the 
Balln or Beech. It has recei ved several scien- 
tific synonyms, attaching it to the genera Bra- 
dypus and Melurus, and its’names in English, 
Eive-fingered Sloth, Sloth Bear, and Ursine 
Sloth, have corresponded. It is readily 
domesticated. When wild it lives on roots 
and honey. 

Ursus Malayauus occnrsin Arakan, Malay 
peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and in In- 
do-Chinese countries generally. 

IT. Tibetanus, the Black Bear of Himala- 
yan sportsmen, inhabits the forest region of 
the Himalaya, and is very rare in Tibet, 
though met with in its eastern forests. It 
seems identical with U. Isabellinus. — Blylh. 
Cat. See Mammalia ; Frochilus ; Ursus. 
URSUS ISABELLINUS. Hobsf. ; Blyth 
IT, Syiiacus, Hempr. 


DRT’HABHEDA. 

not a variety, it is certainly very closely allied 
to that of Europe, Northern Asia, and Arctic 
America. In Asia the bear of Siberia and 
the Altai, U. arctos, is called the brown bear ; 
but this species is said to frequent the 
Himalayas only. Dr. Horsfield named it Ursus 
isabellinus from a single skin brought from 
Nepal, but in colour two specimens ore 
seldom exactly alike. — Drs. Adams, Jerdon- 
URSUS LABIATUS. Blain. ; Blyth. Ell. 

BradyptiR nrsinus, Shuw. | Melnrsus lybicuR, Meyer. 

Hind. 
Kol. 
Mark. 
S.iNS. 
Tam. 
Tei-. 


Bhaln, 

Banna, 

Aswail, 

Riksha, 

Kaiadi, 

Elngn, 

;iite V sliape mark on 


Kaddi, Earaddi, Can. 

Beech, Ddb:. 

Slotb Bear, End- 

Indian black Bear, „ 

Horse shoe Bear , „ 

Yerid, Gonoi. 

This bear baa a w 
its breast ; it inhabits Ceylon and all British 
India and Kashmir. It lives on fruits, seeds, 
honey and ants. It is easily tamed, tangbt to 
show antics, and is led about to be exhibited. 
— Jerdon, p. 77. 

URSUS MALAYANUS. 

U. enryspilns, | Malayan Bear. 

This is perfectly identical in Borneo, Java, 
Assam, Arakan, Tenasserim, &c. — Wallace. 

UIISUS SEWALENSIS. A fossil bear, 
discovered by Sir P. T. Cautley in the 
Sewalik Hills. 

URSUS TIBETANUS. F. Cuv. 

U. torqiutns, Schim 
Helarctoe tibetanus, 

Adame. 


U. ferox, JiobineoH' 


Snow Bear, Eno. Silver Bear, Eng. 

Brown Bear, ,, Barf-ka reetch. Hind. 

Red Bear, „ Bhalu, „ 

Yellow Bear, „ Har-piU, Karhm. 

Gray Bear, ,, Drin-mor, Ladak. 

The brown bear inhabits the Himalaya 
mountains, but Dr. Adams says its distribu- 
tion is not BO general as that of the black 
species, Helarctos Tibetanus, which is spread 
over the whole extent of the lower ranges of 
the Indian Himalaya, whereas the brown 
bear is confined to districts, and prefers high 
and rugged mountains near the confines of 
perpetual snow, and nowhere is its fancy 
better gratified than among the noble chains 
which surround Cashmere, especially the 
secluded glens, such as the Wurdwun valley 
and its offshoots. Bears were at one time very 
abundant there, but every year shows marked 
diminntiou in their numbers, so that, before 
long, we may expect to hear of the almost 
complete extennination of the species in the 
Cashmere ranges. Dr. Adams says that if 
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Bhaln ; Bhalak, Beno. I lliiiinlayan Black bear. 
Thom, Bhot. I Sona, LsrcH. 

The black bear’s favourite haunts are in 
the woods and jungles of tiie lesser ranges 
of the Himalayas, where it lies all day, to 
issue forth at night-fall and feed in fields and 
gardens. The black bear is not uncommon 
along the foot of the barrier-chains of 
Cashmere, and during the fruit season may 
be found in the valley, where its depredations 
among the apple, walnut, and mulberry trees, 
are well known, and whole crops of Indian 
corn are sometimes completely destroyed 
by these unwelcome intruders. Although 
said to attack sheep at times, this species is 
eminently a vegetable feeder, and so expert 
in climbing trees, that it may frequently be 
seen on the topmost branches, standing erect, 
and seizing the branches with its fore-paws. — 
Adams. 

URTENYSA 
um, W. 

URTHABHEDA. Sans. Prom arthai and 
bheda, separation. 


Arab. Cyclamen Eoropm- 
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tjeticacej:. 


UBTICA CRENULATA. 


URTH ANJAN, a form of divination 
amongst Indian mahomedaus. 

URTICA. Agenna of plants belonging to 
the nataral (^rder known as Nettle plants or 
Nettle worts. It is a genus of the order 
UrticHcea, some of the species are gigantic 
and with intense stinging powers. They 
yield valuable fibres from their stems, which 
are employed in the manufacture of fine linen. 
Fortune tells ns that on the island of Chuaan, 
there is a species of Urtica, both wild and culti- 
vated, which grows about three or four feet in 
height, and produces a stroin; fibre in the 
bark, which is prepared by tlie natives and 
sold fur the purpose of making ropes and 
cables. Hemp is cultivated in the provinces 
north of the Melting, bur. the plant also grows 
in Fuhkien; the grass-cloth made from it U not 
so much used for common dresses as cotton 
and silk. There are three Chinese plants 
which produce a fibre made into cloth known 
as grass cloth, viz,, the Catinsbis sativa, or 
hemp, at Cairton, the Urtica niveii, a species 
of nettle grown about Suchatu, and the Sidu 
tilisefolia, near Tien-taiu-fu. 

URTICACK.®. The nettle tribe of plants 
are trees, shrubs or herbs, about 300 species 
of which are known to occur iii the East 
Indies in the following 1C genera, viz.: — 

59 Urtica, 2 Tropliia, 21 Procris 

1 Pirieraria, 11 Bcehtneria, 1 Autiaris, 

2 CoiiocepUa- 1 Cannabic, 1 Broiiatiune- 

1ns, 13 Morns, tia, 

167 Ficus, 1 Iiepuraudru, 1 tlosteuia, 

14 Artocarpus, 2 Buds, 1 Epicarpnrus. 

Many of these plants are lactescent. The 
genera Urtica, Boehrneria, and Cannabis, all 
furnish aseful fibres ;tbe genus Mums, the 
edible mulberry, and its leaves are the favour- 
ite fruit of specie.'* of silkworm j the bark 
of the Broiissonetia is manufactured into a 
strong paper inuteriul ; the genera Ficus and 
Artocarpus, the fig-trees and jack-irees, yield 
edible fruits. The cow-tree beUmgs to this 
natural order, and apparently to the genus llre- 
simum. When wounded, a milky nutritious 
Juiceis discharged iu such abumlance as to ren- 
der it an important object to the poor natives 
ill whose country it grows. It is described by 
Humboldt as being peculiar to the Cordil- 
leras of the coast of Caracas, particularly 
from Barbnia to the lake of Maracaybo, 
near the village of San Mateo, and in the 
vicinity of Caucagua, three days' journey 
east of Caracas. In these places it bears 
the name of Palo do Vaca, or Arbol de Leche, 
and forms a fine tree resembling the Star- 
Apple of the West Indies. Species of Urtica 
and Girardinia abounds on the Neilgber- 
ries and other localities, and yield a 
long and silky fibre like the true Rheea or 
China gross. The two plants of the Urticacese 
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that grow on the Neilgherries are the Urtica 
heterophylla or common Neilgherry nettle, and 
the Girardinia Lescheiiaultiana of Dr. Wight’s 
leones, a superior kind of nettle yielding a 
very fine strong fibre. The latter plant grows 
in abundance on the Anamallay range, 
and in great quantities at the foot of the 
Coonoor ghaut, at a level of only 1 OOO feet 
above the sea. In the Sikkim Himalaya 
the fibre.s of some of the various nettles are 
twisted for bowstrings, others as thread for 
sewing and weaving ; while many nettles are 
eaten raw and in soups, especially the numerous 
little simoulent species. When preparing fur 
the Great Exhibition of 1859, Dr. James Tay- 
lor named several plants in Bengal adapted for 
the manufacture of textile fabrics. A species 
of Urtica, of whose fibres the much admired 
gross-cloth of China is made, is cultivated in 
Rungpore ; and either it, or an allied species, 
tiie Rheea, is grown in Assam and Cachar, and 
the Bet-ya and N way-bet-ya of Burmali, are 
species of British Burmah — lioxh. Hooker 
Him. Jour, vol, I. p. 293. Voigt. Jiir, Hep. 
Exh. 1851. Itoyle Fib. Plantn. Fortune. Wil- 
liam's Middle Kingdom, Hog, Veget. Kingd. 
See Cow-tree. Maclura tinctoria. Urtica intcr- 
rupta. China-grass. Decaschistia crotonifolia. 
Boebmeria. Girardinia. 

URTICA ARGEN’i'EA is a nettle of the 
Society Islands, the fibres of which are con- 
vertfd into cord. 

URTICA CRENULATA. Boxb. iii. 591. 


Clior-patta, 


Ba^o. 


Mialim-iiia SiKKUi. 
Daoim-sbaitan Tl&loK ? ? 
A gigantic stinging nsttle, ii native of the 
hills and valleys on the east of Bengal, atLuc- 
kipore, Pundna Flills, and Assam. Dr. Hooker 
mviitions that where the ground is swampy, 
dwarf bandanas abonnd, with this gigantic 
nettle. It has an erect shrubby stem, with 
oblong acute leaves, having the margins 
creuulate or slightly dentate, both sides alikofs 
the bark armed with acute burning hairs. 
The sting produces great pain, extending to 
the arm pit; abates after two or three days, 
but duos not disappear entirely for nine days. 
Major Hannay says of this and afiotber 
gigantic stinging nettle, that they afford a 
quantity of fine white fibre, but apparently of 
no great strength, and, by report, not very 
lasting. Some of the hill tribes use the fibre 
for fabricating coarse cloths. According to 
Dr. O’Shaugbueasy it stings so terribly tiuit 
it has sometimes occasioned very formidable 
symptoms. Another urtica, the Daouii-shai- 
tau, or demon nettle of Timor, is still more 
dangerous in its effects. — (yShaughnetsy, p. 
578. Royle Fib. PI. p. 66. Hooker Him. 
Journ. vol. ii. p. 339. Roxb. iii. 591. Voigt. 
280. 
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UBTIOA HETBROPHTttA. 


URTiCA NIVEA. 


URTICA HBTEROPHYLLA. Roxb. 
Ortica palmate, Forak. | Girardinia Letcbeoanl- 


NeilgbeVry nettle, Eho. 
Hoo roo AaBAM, 

An, Jan, Kal, of Bbas. 
Heopa, Serpa, Bhot. 
Bet VB, Bcbm. 

Kinp of Chbnab. 
Theng mab, CniN. 


I tiana, TTaU. 

Blohu (eoorpiou,) Hind. 
K«ri,of JasLCM. 

Ani Shorinigam, 

Uaikai,. 
Ein, Sanoli, of Bati. 
Karla, BhaWofSoTLBj 


Tills is a fine tall nettle, with immense leaves 
and a vigorous sting. It is the most widely dif- 
fused of the large Indian nettles, being found 
in Burmah, in Assam, in south Concan, along 
the Malabar coast, in Mysore, the Neilgher* 
ries, in the valleys of the Himalayas, along 
the foot of the bills to the Delira Dooii, the 
northern valleys of the Himalaya, and in many 
places of the Punjab Himalaya as between 
Rampur and Sungnam, at 2500 to 7000 feet, 
where stems arc often employed for making 
twine and ropes by the dry process; but 
in the M. W. Himalaya, these are not 
prized, as they perish quickly from wet. 

It is an annual, with erect angular ste:n.s, 
marked with small white specks, in which are 
inserted stiff, most acute bristles, which pro- 
duce intense pain. The bark abounds in fine, 
white, glossy silk-like fibres, but these pro- 
bably differ with the locality in which the 
plant is grown. Dr. Wight describes that of 
the Neilgherries as a fine, soft, flax-like fibre, 
and fitted to compete with flax for the manu- 
facture of even very fine textile fabrics. The 
Todawar race extract it by boiling the 
plant, and use it ns a material for making 

thread. Samples hr.ve been shown at all 

the exhibitions. To that of 1851, speci- 
mens were sent by Dr. Wight, prepared 
in a rude waj', by boiling, by tlio 'I'odawar of 
the Neilgherry mountains. Ur. Wight said 
of it, that it produces a beau t i fill I 3 ' flue and 
soft fla-K-Iike fibre, which tlie Tcxlawar race 
u.«e aa a tiiread materia), and, if well prepar- 
frl, fitted to compete with flax for the manu- 
facture of very fine textile fabrics. Mr. 
Dickson by passing it through his macliine 
and liquid, rendered it like a beauti- 
ful, soft, silky kind of flax, of which 

the t(iw would be useful for mixing with 
wool, as has been done with the China 
grass, and the fibre used for the finest 
purposes. Major Haiinay says the A.ssatnese 
use the fibre extensively in the manufacture 
of cloth. The Chinese prize it for the softness 
of its fibre, as well ns for its strength. Mr. 
Mclvor forwarded to the Madras Exhibition 
excellent specimens, remarking that the plant 
grows wildall over the Nilgiris, and as itis well 
known to the natives, its cultivation might be 
readily extended. The value put on the fibre 
.was £70 to ^ 80 the ton. Its cultivation on 
the Hills would pay well so soon as the rail 
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is finished to Coimbatore ; ai the seeds are 
quick of vegetation, the cultivation of this 
plant can be carried to any extent, and 
the supply might be largely jiicreased as 
the plant is abundant and widely distributed 
over the Indian peninsula. The fibre from 
the bark of old wood was steeped in cold 
water for about six days. The bark of 
young wood was steeped in hot water for 
about twenty-four hours, when the fibre was 
found to separate readily from the pitip. 
Neither of the specimens were exposed more 
than three weeks to bleach, and consequently, 
the colour was not so good as would liave been 
obtained had more time been occupied in the 
bleachine process . — &ftat Kahib. of 1861 . 
M: E. Juriea' Hf ports, JtoyWs Fih. Plants, p. 
67. Dr. J. L. Stewart. Panjah Plants, p. 216. 
Glenliom. Punjab Reports, p. 68 . JUr, Mclvor 
in M. R. J. Reports. 

URTICA HYPERBOREA. Jacq. 


Zatin], 

Bzateult, 

A small 


Ladak 


Stokpo, 

Tsodma, 

common 


Ladak. 
»» 

species common in parts of 
Ladak from 11,500 to 17,000, and occasionally 
to nearly 1 8,50li feet. Ita young leaves are 
eaten as a pot-herb. — Dr, L. J, Stewart, P. 
Plants, p. 215. 

URTICA INTERUUPTA. This large 
annual grows wild during the rains. The 
whole plant is covered with stinging hairs, 
like the conimoii nettle. — Ruldell. 

URTICA .TAPONICA, in Japan, its bark 
is made into lines, cordage, and cloth. 

URTICA NIVEA. Linn. China -grass. 

TJ. tenacissiuia, Jtoxb. | Boehmeria uivea, Oaudi. 

Kiinknniis. Assam. I Kaloee, Malax. 

Uw-ou, also Goiin, Bukm. I Kami, „ 

A plant of the Mauritius, Sylhet, Assam, 
Ruiigpoi'e, Burmah, 'I'enasserim, Cochin- 
Ciiiiia, Sumatna, Moluccas, Japan. Its bark 
abounds in fibres of great strength and fine- 
ness, from whiclitliegrass cloth, or Chiiiagrass 
clotli.isfiibriciited. Though this beautiful fabric 
has long been known, and it is met with bleiiuh- 
ed and unbleached, it is only in comparative- 
ly recent times tliat it has been ascertained 
to be manufactured from the fibres of this 
plant. It is extensively used by the Chinese, 
being woven into narrow pieces and into 
bnudkerchiefs, the export being chiefly to In- 
dia and tlie United States, many handkerchiefs 
being sent to the latter country. Cloths are 
sent from the Chinese market to South Ame- 
rica, made from grass-clotli and nankeen. To 
obtain the fibre, the plant is cut down and 
dried, and the bark then stripped. It 
was cultivated for several years by Major 
Maefarquhar at Tavoy, who endeavoured to 
induce the natives to foster it, but it has not 
yet been brought into general culture. China 
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URlIKZyE. 


UBYA. 


grM9^1otb is made; in tbe CsotoQ province, 
end largely exported to Europe and America. 
The plant is also abundaiatly grown in the 
adjoining province of Kinug-ee. Fabrics of 
vatioQS de^ees of finenesis. are made from 
this fibre and si>ld in these provinces, but 
none so fine as that made about Canton i it 
is also spun into thread for sewing purposes, 
and is found to be very strong and durable. 
There are two very distinct varieties of this 
plant common in Che-kiang — tlie one cul- 
tivated, the other wild. Tiie cultivated varie- 
ty has larger leaves than the otiier ; on the 
upper side tliey are of a lighter green, ami on 
the under they are much more downy. The 
stems also are lighter in colour, and tlie whole 
plant, has a siiky feel about it wliicli the wild 
one wants. The wild variety grows pleiiii- 
fully on sloping banks, on city walls, and 
on old, ruinous Iniildings. It is not 
prized by the natives, wlio say its fibre is n<*t 
so fine, and more broken and confused in its 
structure than tlie other kind. The nnltivat- 
ted kind yields three crops a year. Mr Fortune 
states that liemp is cultivated in tlie provinces 
north of Meiling, but the plant also grows in 
Fubkien ; the grass-clotli made from it is 
not so much used for coiiimon dresses as 
cotton and silk. There are three plants which 
produce a fibre made into cloth kiiowii under 
this name, viz., the Cannabis sativa, or liemp at 
Canton, the Urtica uiven, a species of nettle 
groan about Suchau, and the Sida (iliaafolia 
near Tien-tsin-fu. — 'William's Middle Rivg- 
dom, page 106. Rnxh. ii, 5!)0. Fortune. Vmgt, 
p. 280. Hon'ble Mr. Morrison's Compendious 
Description. Dr Mason. 

UllTlGA FULCHEUllIMA. Clienjul. 

Hind. A plant of Kagliaii. 

UUTICA PAl.-MATA. FoKsk. syn. of 
Urtica heterophylla, lioxb. 

UllTICA PULOHERIIIMA. The hill 
nettle affords very fair samples of fibre, long 
in staple and of considerable strength. On 
the Neilgheny Hill-i it is known and appre- 
ciated both by the Todawar and Burgher. — 
M. B. J. 

URTICA TUBEROSA. Roxb. 

Cliiindur Mnli, Besu. 

A nettle of Bengal and the Moluccas, with 
very snmll greenish fiowers. Its roots are 
eaten raw, boiled or roasted, and are nutri- 
tious.— Ro-uA. iii, 583. Voigt, 280. 

URU, a race on the Kaladyii river in Arra- 
cau. numbering about 2800 souls. 

URU, also Joba, or Juva. Bkno. Hibiscus 
rosa-sinensis, TAnn. 

URUK-US-SAFR. Ae. Curcuma longa, 
Roxh. Rhttde. 

URUKZYE, herdsmen who pass the win- 
ter in the lower levels of the Eobat and 
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Tiri hills, and in summer drive their flocks 
and herds to the mountain tops. Af* 
gban. 

UltUMEAH. The very ancient city of 
Urumeah, Tliebarnia of Strabo, and supposed 
birth-place of Zoroaster, is situated in a no- 
ble plain fertilized by the River Sbar, and on 
the south-west of the lake to which it gives 
its name. 'J'his town is thirty- two fursuiig 
from Tabreez, and contains a population of 
twelve thousand souls. — MalcolwCs Historjf 
of Persia, vol. ii. p. 138. See Unimiyeh. 

■ URU MiTTi. Tel. Cratmva Roxburghii, 
R. B. 

URUMIYEH. A salt lake in the north 
of Persia, about 60 miles long, 20 broad, and 
24 feet deep. See Urumeah. 

URUN KHARUBZA. Hind. Carica pa- 
payii. 

URANDHANA.Sans. From a, privative ; 
and randhana, to cook. 

URUR. Bung. Hind. Cajatins Jndiciis. 

URUS, also Watuslio. Sans. Adliatoda 
rasicii, Nees. ; Roxb. 

URUS A. Bkno. Suluuuin verbose! folium, 
Linn. 

IJRUSAH-DAR PARDA. Pees. lit. “the 
bride in u veil,” tiie Indian gousebeiry, Physa- 
lis peruviana.. 

URUSI. See Japan. 

URUTTA CIJANDANAM. Mal. syn. of 
Pterocarpiis saiitaliiius, Linn. 

UlllJZ, !il.xo Urz. Ar. Rice. 

URVA. The Aryaii.s, in tlieir migration, 
made their seventh settlement in Urva, the 
modern Cabul. The Record (in viii. verse 11) 
alludes to Urva, proved by Hang to be Cabul, 
the identity of which was previous!}' un- 
known. 

URVA CANCRIVORA. Honos.; hlgtk 

Giilo urva, Hodgson. I Viverra fusva, 

I Hardw. 

The Crab niiingoos; it belongs to a genus of 
carnivorous nintnmals, of the family Viverridm 
and sub-family Yiverrinae. It inhabits Nepaiil, 
the S. K. liiinalaya, A8.san), and Arakan, 
and according to Mr. Hodgson, it dwells in 
burrows and is carnivorous. — Jerdon, p. 
138. Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. vi. p. 56, 
Tennent's Sketcltes of the Natural Bistorg of 
Ceylon, p. 40-41. 

URVI Hind. Caladium escnlenturo, Urvi- 
gadda, Ddk. Tkd. the root, and Urvi-ki bhaji, 
Duk., the greens. 

URVASI, the most famoas among the 
courtesans of Deva-lokum, the heaven of the 
hiiidu gods. 

URYA, the language of Orissa. The ori- 
ginal site of the Or or Odra tribe appears to 
have had very narrow limits, viz., along the 
coast line from the RasiknUa river near Gan- 
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jam, northwards to the Kans river near Soro, 
in hit. 2r 10'; but in 'lie process <>f migra- 
tion and cntiqin-st, under the Ganga-vaiisa 
line, the limits of Orissa (Or-des) wereextend- 
.•d to Midnaiwe and Hoogly on the ii >rth, 
and to Kitjahmuiidry on the Godavery to the 
south. It is a tolerably pure dialect of Ben- 
gali. In the direction of Bengal, it follows 
the coast-line as far as the Hijilli and Ttini- 
look divisions on the Hoogly. On the west- 
ern side of the Midnapore district, it iiiter- 
mingles with Bengali near the river Subati- 
rekha. To the westward, tlie Good and Urta 
languages pass into each other, and at Sona- 
pur half the people speak the one and half 
the other language. About Ganjam the first 
traces of Telitgii or Teling occur, though the 
Urya still prevails forty-five miles south of 
Ganjam on the lovrl.ind8 of the sea-shore, 
beyond which Teliigu begins to predominate. 
At OhicHCole the latter is the prevailing dia- 
lect; and in Vizagapntam, Telugii only is 
spoken ill the open country, though Urya, in 
the inoiintaiiis, runs furtiier down to the 
south. The Urya people are a tall, fair, some- 
what slender race. Their country, Orissa 
or Ur-deaa, is bounded on the north by Ben- 
gal, on the S 'Uth by the Northern Oircars, on 
the west by Gondwaiia, and on the east by' 
the Bav of Bengal. See India. 

URZIZ. Pkrs. Till. 

UllZUN. J'JSRS, Panicnm miliaceiim. 
USAN. Hbno. Teriuiiiuliit tomentosa, W. 
& A. 

US AN, also Usi. Hind. Brassioa eruca. 
USAR. Hind. Uyntbopofifoii aromatioiis. 
USARA UEWAND. Hind. Gamboge. 
CiiHibogia Uochiiieii.'^is, Katnig. Garcitiia inan- 
gostaiia, Gambouia giittu, Z, and Hy- 
pericum pomiferum, lioxb., are sources of gam- 
boge . — Powell Uand-Book, v. }, p. 407. 

USEER. Hind. Oiiscus, the rout of 
Aiidropogoii mnricatuin. 

USEIUKI. Tbl. Einblica officimili.s. 
USFAU. Arab. Cartliamus tinctovius. Saf- 
flower. 

USGUND, also Kaknuj. Hind. Phy sails 
Botnnifera. 

USflA See Hindu. 

USHABA. Hind. Sarsaparilla. 

USHAK. Hind, also Feslmk, Ak. Dorema 
amnioiiiaciim, also its gum, Siinugh-ba-us-shi- 
rin, is Gum aminoniacnm. 

USllAS, in hindoo mythology, the dawn, 
by the ancient hindns regarded and worship- 
ped as a goddess. See Saraswati. 

US HAS. A hymn from the Rig Veda. 
USHER. Abab. a term used in exorcism. 
USHKUNG. See Cueb. 

USHNA. Hikb. a liobeu, a species of Bor- 
rera. 


USHNAZ DAOUD. An. Hyssopus offid- 

iialis, IF. 

US 11 OKA. Sans. From a, privative, and 
shook, sorrow. 

USHTA. Sans, Eight. 

USHTA-V AKBA. Sans. Fromashta,eight, 
and vukra, crooked. 

USHTA-V ASOO. Sans. From asbta, eight, 
and vaKOo, a sort of gods. 

USHWAGANDHA. Bknq. Hind. Physalis 
somnifera. 

USHWINIA KOOMARA. Sans. From 
asliA'ini, a mare, and koomara. a child. 

USHWA MEDHA. San.s, Fromushwaor 
ashwa, a horse, and luedha, flesh, the sacrifice 
of tile horse. See Aawa medha. 

USHWA-SENA. Sans. From ashwa, a 
horse, and seiia, a soldier. 

USIDDHI. Sans. From a, priv, and 
siddhi, completion. 

U8FAR. Ab. C<arthamus tinctorius, 
Linn. 

USIK.MANU. Tkl. Cratseva Ruxbnrghii, 

R. li. 

USI-PUTRA-VANA. Sans. From asi, 
a scymetar, patra, leaves, and vaiia, forest. 

USIR. Hind. Sans. Aiidropogon mnrioa- 
(uni, lldz.oT Aiiatherum miiricatiim. Cnscus. 

USI RIKA. Tei.. also Ainala k >mu, Sans. 
EniblicH officinalis, Goedn. Fhyllanthus em- 
blica, RoxIk * 

USIRIKE MANU ettle.- Oratmva Rox- 
burghii. It. Br., al-o 

USITA, the father of , .g 

expelled by hostile kings of the Hnihya, 
the Taliijiiiighn, and the Snsoovindha races, 
fled to the Hiinvat oiountains, where he died 
leaving his wives pregnant, and from one of 
tliese Sagara was born. It was to preserve 
the solar race from the destruction which 
threatened it from the ]>rolific lunar race, 
that the bralnnin Parswa Rama armed, evi- 
dently proving that the brabminical faith was 
held by the solar race, while the religion of 
Btidd’ba, the great progenitor of the lunar, 
still governed his descendants. This strength- 
ened the op|)osition of the sages of the solar 
line to Vishwamitra or Budd’ha of the 
lunar line obtaining brahmiuhood. — Tod'* 
Rajnstimn. vot. 1, p. 36. 

USMA-I-AZAM, properly Isma-i Azam, 
the greatest attributes of the deity. 

USMA-I-HOOSN.A, properly Lsma-i-boos- 
na, the glorious attributes of Mahomed. 

USMADUGA. Sans. Baubinia tomentosa, 
Linn. 

USMAN. See Ehnjah. Khalif. Osman. 

USOORA. Saks. From a, priv, and soon, 
a name applied to the hindoo gods, 

USOOLA. Bekg. Vitex alata. 
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UTI PATAKA. 

US-SALAM-00N-AL4IK00M. Ababic. 
Feace be onto you ; the mahomedan salutation. 

USSEL-EE-ABI. Abab. Vitez triloba. 

USSIB. Hurp. Pbbs. t Anatherum murica- 
tum. * 

USSL-US-SUDDIB. Abab t Bbamnus ju- 
juba. 

USSUL-UN-NAHL, also Anjubin. Arab 
Houey, 

USSUL-UB KASUN. Arab. Eleciimpane 
root. 

USSUL-US-SUS. Arab. Liquorice root. 

USSUL-US-SOSUN, also Ul Maujuui, 
also Isra. Arab. Orris root. 

USSUL-UL UBTEMYSA Cj’clamen Euro- 
poenuQ, IF. 

USSUB. Ar. Afternoon. Assar ka-namnz, 
the noon-tide prayer. 

US'i'AGU FAB. Ar. Deprecation. Ustaglifar 
Allah, Qod forbid. 

USTUKHUDUS. Hind. An odoriferous la- 
biate which plant has generally been attributed 
to the Laveiidula stoechas, but it is a species 
of Prunella . — Pomll Handbook, v. /. p. 320. 

UST.‘\I^GA. Sans. From ashta, eight, and 
anga, the body, 

USTE. Tbl, Solatium triiuhatnm, Linn. 
The leaves are eaten as a vegetable, Brown 
appliea this name to Calotropis gigantea. 

USTEBAK, also Salajet, also Meah. Arab. 
Storax. 

USTBANG. Hind. Atropa acuminata, 
Atrupa mandrugora. 

USTUKALAB. Arab. Hind. Pkrs. Astro- 
labe. 

USUL-UL-LUFAH, also Astrang, Arab 
Atropa mandragora. A. acuminata. Mandrake. 

USUL-US-SUS. Arab. Giicyrrhiza glabra. 
Liquorice. 

USUMPRUGNATA. Sans. From a, priv. 
and sampragnata, completely informed. 

USUT. Sans. From a, priv, and sat, entity. 

USWUKUNIDA. Sans. Shorea robusta ; 
the Saul tree. 

UTAMANI. Tam. Dsemia extensa, R, 
Brown. 

UTANGAN. Hind. A plant, often errone- 
ously referred to the genus Urtica. 

UTaNZYE. See Kelat. 

UTABENL also Antisa. Tbl, Acbyran- 
thes aspera, Linn. 

UTAH. Hind. High land, a slope, a descent. 

UTAS. Malat. Cordage. 

UTCHOLA. Sans Psidinm pyriferum. 

UTHAKABEE. See Knnawar. 

UTHIN VENGA. Mausal. Pterocarpus 
marsupinm. 

UTl-CHETTU. Tel. Clerodeudron iuerme, 
Ocertn, 

UTI PATAKA. Sans. From ati, ezcesaive, 
and pataka, sin. 


UTTAE. 

UTIRATBA. Sans. From ati, beyond, and 
ratri, night 

UTI BATHI. Saws. From ati, rery great, 
and rat’hi, a charioteer. 

UTIKAYA. Sans. From ati, great^ and 
kaya, the body. 

UTIS. Hind. Asparagus sarmeiitosus. 

UriSHAYOK'l'l. Sans. From atishaya, 
exceeding, and ukti, a word. 

UTITHI. Sans. From at, to move perpe- 
tually ; a guest a stranger. 

UTMAN-KHEL. Pubht. An Afghan 
tribe. 

UTRAM. Tam. Utran. Due. Dsemia 
extensa. 

UTTB Ar. Any essential oil, written atr, 
or otto, as of roses, as jasmine. 

UTI’ ALA. The blue lotus, Nelnmbiam 
speciosum. 

UTK.ASUM Tam. Utrasnm beads. Seeds 
of Kl8eocar[>us gauitrus, and of Elteocarpus 
lanceolatus. 

UTREtT. Arab. Citrus medica. 

UTRICULARIA, a genus of plants of 
the natural order Pinguiculacem of Lindley. 
They are watery or marshy herbs, and about 
22 species are known to occur in the E. 
Indies. According to Walton, one species 
grows in the Philippine Islands, from 
the joints of which issues a tendril like 
that of a vine, at the extremity of which 
is placed a small receiver resembling a 
cruet with a neck, and on the top is placed 
a valve, which serves the place of a stopper. 
The receiver always stands erect, and is filled 
with a sweet and pleasant water, except at 
certain hours, when the valve naturally rises 
to give room for evaporation ; otherwise the 
repletion could not take place. The contents 
of four or six of these little vessels are 
sufficient to quench the thirst of one person. 
This plant is found in the province of Bisa- 
ya in the island of Luzon, and is evioently 
one of the pitcher plants. — Walton’o State 

p. 121. 

UTRICULARIA STELLARIS. Linn. 

Buro Jhanji, Bknq. 

A water-plant of the still lakes of Egypt, 
Ceylon, and of most parte of India, Its roots 
become distended witii air, and these raise the 
plant to the surface till its flowering is over, 
when it settles down to deposit its seed in the 
ground. 

UTBI DAM a. See Junagurh. Ittscrip- 
tious. 

UTBUM. Duk. Cynanchnm eztensura, 
Jacq. 

UTSKA’H. PusHT. BalsinB, grapes. 

UTTAMA. See Brahmadiea. 

UTl’AK. Sans. North. Uttara-kuru. Sane. 
the northern region- 
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VVAKIA ORAKSIFLOBA. 

UTTAB, ateo Otto, imy fi*gr*nt easeatial 
oil H8 otto of rosea. 

UTTAB- DAN. Hufo. Paiks. aperfame box. 
UTTARA BAMACHERITRA. See Kelie- 
triya. 

UTTARENf, also Aiitisa. Tel. Aeby- 
rantbes aspera. 

UTfAB-I GDL. Pbbs. Otto of rosea. 
UTTARUKURU. The northern regions : 
according to hindoo geographers, the cuntineiit 
north of Maba Meru- See Ariaiis. 

UTTI CHETTU.also Pisiiiika. Tel. Maba 
buxifolia, Fert. 

UTTOMA. See Menu. 

UTTOOBEB, an Arab tribe, who conquer- 
ed Bahrein in 1 799 and still retain it. 
UTTRaJ MULLAY. See llaiii. Sykes. 
UTTUCK. Mahb. Flucourtia muiitana, 
Graham. 

UUREN. Dut. A clock. Uurwerken. 
Dut. Clock-work. 

UViE. Lat. Grapes. 

UVA CHETTU, properly Avacbottu. Tel. 
DiUenia speciosa, Thunb. 

UVADHUTA. Sans. From ava, prep, and 
dbti, to reimnnce. 

UVA MARAM. Tam. DiUenia speciosa, 
Thunb. 

UVARIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the order Anonacem, or cnstard apple 
tribe. About 42 species belong to the 
E. Indies, those growing in Biirmab, the 
“pad-da-gnan,” the “ta inot,’* the “tau-ka- 
dat-gnan," and " tlia-niyo-pra-tlia,” have not, 
as yet, been specifically determined. U. bi- 
color, Roxh., and U. bracteata, Roxb., are trees 
of Sylhet. U. beteroclita is a plant of the 
Garrow Hills, U. elongata, Roxh,^ is a plant of 
Cbittagoiig, U. veiitricosa, Uox^., is found in 
Tipperab, and U. mncropbylla in Sylliet and 
Chittagong. A apeoies of Uvaria, Karee, 
Hind T is a tree of Jnl>bulpore, wood used by 
natives fur making toys. Another Uvaria, 
Beta-goonda, Can., grows in tlie Canarn and 
Sunda forests, and on the jungles inland of 
Nilcoond, with wond of rather superior quali- 
ty, being straight and tough. A third species 
of Uvaria, Thub-bor. Bubm., a large tree 
of Tavoy, has a wood used for boat-building ; 
and a fourth species ofUvaria. Hooin. Mahb. 
occurs in the Canara and Sunda forests, in 
jungles east of Kursulee or Black river ; 
It runs tall and straight, wood strong and use- 
ful, but ia not much known. — Dr, Gihion, 
Voigt, pp. 14, 15. Cat. Cat Ex. 1862. Mr. 
Dlundeil. 

UVARIA CERASOIDES, Roxb. eyn. of 
Guatteria oerasoides, Duval. 

UVARIA GRANDIFLORA. Roxb. 

IT. purpmea, Bl. \ tFhoaa graodiflbra, iMtch. 

A shrub of Burmah, Tenaseerim and 
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Sumatra, with lairge crimson ioW«r% dumg- 
ing to dark purple ; its fruit hub ^ taste ami 
appearance of the Notth American paWpaw, 
and they are members of the fame natural 
family. It is the produce of a scnndent shrub 
abounding in the Tenaeserira jungles. — Maton, 
Voigt. 

UVARIA LONGIFOLIA. Roxb. 

Guatteria longifolia, Walt; W. ds A. 

An elegant tree, with smooth, pointed, 
and undulate leaves. It is much cultiva- 
ted in some parts of India to form avenues 
and to afford shade. In the peninsula of In- 
dia it is called deodars. — Eng. Cge 
UVARIA NAUUM. Wall. 

U vai'ia Zeylmiica, Lam. | Unona narium, DO. 
Narum Panel, Malxal. 

A native of Malabar ; a greenish sweet 
smelling oil, which is used medicinally asa sti- 
mulant, obtained by distillation from the 
roots. — Simmonds. Eng. Ci/c. 

UVARIA ODORATA. Lam. 

Uuona odorata, Dun, 

A small tree of Burmah, Martaban, the 
Tenasserim provinces, Sunda, the Moluccas, 
and China. — Voigt, Dr. Mason. 

UVARIA ODORATISSLMA. Roxb. 

Aitabutrys odoratissimus, R. Br, 

Its large, yellowish-green, and fragrant 
flowers appear nearly throughout the year. — 
Voigt. Mason. 

1 UVARIA TOMENTOSA. 

Pedda chilka dudugu. Tbl. 

This has a very strong yellow wood, much 
similar, but superior, to Nauclea cordifolia. 
The carrying shoulder sticks, or cowar, are 
made from it, also used in house building ; 
it does not warp. — Captain Beddome. 

UVARIA I’RIPETALA. Roxb. 

Unoua tripetala, DC. 

A tree of the Moluccas. Its largish, 
greenish-yellow, inodorous flowers appear in 
M.'ireh, April, and May. — Voigt. 

UVARIA UNCATA. Lour. Artabotiys 
odoratissimus, R. Br. 

UVAS. Pout. Grapes. 

UVATARA. Sans. From ava, to descend, 
and tri, t(» save. 

UVATA-NIRODHANA. Sans. From 
avata, a hole in the ground, and niroodh, to 
close 

UVE-PASSE-DE-CORINTO. It. Cur- 
rants. 

UYODHTA. Sans. From a, and yoodh, 
war, the province of Oudh. 

UYANA. Sans. From ayo, to move. 
Uzbek, a Tartar race found on the 
OxuB, in Balkh, Kutiduz, Khost, Indekab, 
Talikhan, Huzrut Imam, Andkhu, Shib- 
bergam aod Bokhara. In all these ^stHcta, 
the Uzbek are mixed with Tajik, the lat- 
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tar bemg the older inhabitants. The Uzbek 
are the resident oivitised inhabitants of 
Central Asia, bnt in their physical form 
have become considerably changed from be- 
ing intermixed with ancient Iranians, and 
with many slaves from Persian Iran. The 
typical Uzbek in Khiva has a broad full 
face, low flat forehead, large mouth, wiiile 
those of Bokhara are less marked. In 
the neighbourhood of Kashgar and Akau the 
colour is from yellowish brown to blackisli ; 
in Khokand brown, and in Khiva witite. 
Timur was an Uzbek Tartar, but Uzbek pow- 
er rose on the ruin of the Timur dynasty. 
They have 32 chief divisions, all known by 
names, many of themsiinilar to those amongst 
the Kazak, and from this Yambery sup- 
poses the Uzbek to be a colonizing tribe. The 
Uzbek are pious mahornedaus. In Khiva and 
some parts of Chinese Tartary they are brave 
and warlike, and in this respect they are 
distinguished from all the other Central 
Asiatics. Although settled, they retain uumade 
customs, building houses for stables and grana- 
ries, but preferring the raised tent to dwell 
in. Uzbek men have pretty thick, bnt never 
long, beards. The women long retain their 
white complexion, and with their large eyes, 
full face, and black hair they are not displeas- 
ing. luCentral Asia, they are highly renowned 
for their beauty. The Uzbek of Baikh are sim- 
ple, honest and humane. Uzbek Tartars are fond 
of racing at festivals. The bride retires to a 
screened part of the tent and is followed by 
the groom. The Uzbek horse and the horses 
in Bokhara and Mayiuene possess more 
strength than speed. 

Mouraviev supposes Uzbek to be derived 
from Uz, his or himself, and ‘ bek,’ roaster ; 
thus meaning master of himself, or independ- 
ent. Klaproth derives it from the people 
called * Ouz,’ or ‘ 6ouz.’ By the Arab histori- 
ans, these were the same as the Ouigour, 
a Turkish tribe which formerly inhabited the 
countries to the south of the ‘ Celestial moun- 
tain,’ that is, Lit.tle Bokharia. At the com- 
mencement of the 16th century, the Uzbek 
passed the Jibou or Jaxartes, proceeding 
westward. Everywhere they spread terror 
and desolation. They are at present mas- 
ters of Balkb, Kharism or Khiva, Bok- 
hara, Ferganah, and some countries in the 
neighbourhood of Mt. Belut Tagh. The 
Uzbek tribes who inhabit Khiva are the Oui- 
gour Naiman, Kangli-Kipchak,Kiat-Kuukrad, 
and Notkious-maugood. 
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When Uzbek Khan was lord of Dasht-i-Kap- 
I chak, he introduced the religion of Mahom- 
med into bis dominions. On the death of 
Uzbek Khan in 1342, his son, and afterwards 
his grandson, followed him, but in 1360 Urus 
Khan, descended from a younger son of Jojy, 
became sovereign of Kapchuk. 'The seventh 
in succession from Jojy was much re- 
vered by his subjects, and from that time 
according to Abul Ghazi Khan, who is partly 
supported by Khondeinir, they called them- 
selves Uzbek* and eventually the Uzbek 
expelled the descendants of Timur from 
Mawur-ul-naher, and they still retain 
possession of Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand. 
Uzbekistan is filled with beautifully 
watered and cultivated valleys. Here we 
find the Great Bokhara in contradistinction 
to Little Bokhara ; from 34° to 42° north 
latitude, and from 80° to 92° east longitude. 
It extends in different directions. It borders 
towards the south-west from the desert Kha- 
war towards Iran ; from the river Amoo to 
the territory of Baikh ; towards southern 
Afghanistan, through the high galleries of 
mountains to the Hindoo-Kush, it borders on 
the southern provinces of China. Since the 
expulsion of the Turk or Tartar, the Uzbek 
are the dominant people. They were 
brought to the country of the river 
Amur in the year 1498, when they bad the 
centre of their empire at Organtsh, in Khiva. 
They spread death and destruction over the 
whole of Turkistan as fur ns Iran. The 
celebrated Murad or Beggi Jan raised the 
nation of the Uzbek. Incessant wars with 
Persia andCabul have sometimes extended the 
empire as far as Merv, Herat, and Baikh ; 
and sometimes it has been reduced to its for- 
mer limits. The Uzbek are mahomedans, 
rough and uncultivated, but the Tajik, the 
original inhabitants, are more civilized. The 
Uzbek live mostly on cattle, whilst the Tajik 
are merchants and brokers ; their language 
is the Persian. The Tajik are exceedin^y 
deceitful. The people of Khokand are poor 
and effeminate, but friends of Europeans, 
fond of music and of hunting, and of cheer- 
ful temper, the women fair but given to 
vice. The inhabitants of Murghilaii ore 
a quiet, inoffensive, and agreeable people. 
— Dr. Wolffs Bohltara, vol. 1, p. 312. 
Klaproth, Note. Mouraviev Boklwra, p, 396, 
Ferriei^s Journey^ p. 89-90. Markluitn 
Embassy, p. 35. See Khiva. Jews. Kabul. 
Kuflir. Kalmuk. Kara-kul. Khulm. Tajik. 
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V. Id the English langaaga this letter has 
only one sound, as in gave, give, love, dove ; 
bat in the oriental tongues, the initial v is 
often changed into a b or a w, and the final v 
into a u. In Sanskrit, v has the same sound 
as in English ; but in Bengali and Uriya, the 
Sanscrit v is always changed into b, as bari 
for vari, barsha for varsha ; and tiie same 
change often occurs in Hindi, as buras fur 
varsha, sambat for samvat ; in Bengali, 
also, u is a usual substitute fur v ; in 
Guzerati this is reversed, and v is written for 
b, asvighu forbigha, viino for biina. Alsu, in 
all dialects, particularly amongst the illiterate, 
there is a tendency to approximate the sound 
of V to that of w, or to substitute w for v. 
In Tamil, the change is not uncommon even 
in the written language, and varam is fre- 
quently written wuram. The letter wau of the 
Persian is often pronounced vau, and in the 
Urdu or Hindustani the proounuiatiuu of 
the wau is as often that of w as of v, as wakil, 
vakil ; wazir, vizir ; darwesh, dui vesh ; and 
hindus frequently change the wau into a b, 
as walaiti, balati ; nowab, nubab, tiie nabob of 
the English. In Marathi, there are both 
sounds fur the same letter, the one exactly 
like w, the other more like v. — Wilson. 
VAAG-MAllAM. Dalosautbes ludica. 

VACCINATION, the process of inoculat- 
ing with tbe virus from the pox of the 
ouw, in Latin vaccus. The natives of India 
usually designate it its ** tika daluu,” to affix 
thetika, or sitia uikalua to remove the small 
pox. The British Indian Government keep 
up great eslablisbmeuts to carry out vacciu-i- 
tion, but it has not yet goiierully found favour 
amongst the natives, 

VACCINIACEyE, the Bilberry tribe of 
plants, are small trees or shrubs, of which 
about thirteen species are known to occur in 
the south and east of Asia, in the Neilglter- 
ry and Khassya mountains, Tavoy and java, 
in the genera Vuccinium, Gaylussaccia, and 
Thibaudia. Dr. Wight, in leones, and Voigt 
give of the genus Vacciuium, 
affine, Mulaceu, veuosuin, 

arboreum, Neilgberrense, verticillatum, 
Donnianum, obovatum, Wallicliianum, 
Duvaliarium, odoutocerum, Schmidianum, 
Griffithianum, serpens, secundum, 
hirsnlum, serratum, Sprengelii. 
Leschenaultii, jsetigera, 

Thibaudia acuminata, setigera, vaocinium, 
and variegata, occur in the Khassya Hills, and 
T. loranthiflora in Tavoy, and Gaylussaccia 
aerrata, also in the Khassya. — W. Ic. Voigt. 

VACH. Sans. Sweet flag. Acorns calamus. 
It is also called in Sanscrit. Vacha, Godavuz, 
Veukund, Haimavati, and Golomi. 
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VACHELLIA FARNESIANA. IT. A. 

Mimosa farnesiana, Aoxi Acacia faroesiana.T'tfld. 

„ ludica, Poir. „ Indica, Dew. DC'. 
Ouya babula, Bkno. Hm. Yaday va1|i maram, Ta.m. 
Jali mara, Cam. Pcetumma, Tzl. 

Sponge tree, Emo. Kampu tumma, „ 

Iri baboid, Mahb, Kasturi, „ 

Urimeda, Saks. Ariniedamu, „ 

Sami, ,, Naga tumma, „ 

Veda vully maram, Tam. 

This armed shrub grows throughout south- 
eastern Asia, from Sind and the Hiinala}’a 
to Malacca, is very common in the Dekban, 
Mysore aitd Coimbatore. It furnishes a good, 
hard, tough, wood, greatly resembling that 
of the babool or Acacia arabica, but tbe size 
is very small. It makes excellent ship knees 
and tent pegs, and it exudes a useful gum 
»ral>ic freely and in considerable quantity, 
from five to twelve pounds annually. The 
small, deep yellow, powerfully smelling, glo- 
bular headed, flowers, under the name of wat- 
tle flowers, are much employed in perfumery 
f(»r their delicious fragrance. — Drs. Wight 
and Okghorn in M. Ji. C. and M. E. J. H., 
Voigt, Mason. Itohde. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
O'Shaughiessg, p. 303. See Keekur gum. 

VACHKS A DIEU. One of the Coieoptera 
of Hong Kong. 

VACHY WOOD. 

Mimnsa flo.'cuosa, MotU. ( Vaghay-maram, Tam. 

A large tree, tlie brown, wood of which is 
used fur making bullock bandies, Ac. Ac. — 
Ains, Mat. Med. p. 208. 

VACOA, of Bourbon and Mauritius, Pan- 
danus odorutissiinus ; tbe tough longitudinal 
fibres of tlie leaves are made into sacking. 
'I'he leaves are cut e.very second year, 
and each plant yields enough fur two large 
bag.s. — aimmouds’ Diet. 

VADA, also, VVAra, Mahk. Guz. a ward or 
quarter of a town, as Bahmaiiwara, the 
brahman quarter, dher-wara, the dlier quarter. 

VADA. Tam. North. 

V AD AG ALAI. lit. the northern branch ; 
m sect among the Tamil vaisliiiava. See 
Bight Hand Caste, Left Hand Caste, Vaishiiava. 

VADA (JaNNEBU. TeIi. Plumiera acu- 
minata, Ait. 

VADAJA. Tel. Acorns calamns, Linn. 

VADA KODL Maleal. Geudarussa vul- 
garis, Xees. 

VADAMBRAM. Tel. Eranthemum nervo- 
sum, R. Hr. E. pulchellum, Roxb, 
VADAM-KOTTE YENNAI. Tam. Almond 
oil. 

VADAM-KOTTE PISINI. Tam. Gum 
tragacanth. See Tragacanth. 

VADAM VITTILU. Tbl. Seeds of Termi- 
nalia catappa. 

VADANAK Hind. A kind of large grain- 
ed wheat. 
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TAHAN. 


VAHAN. 


VADANIKE, also Badaniks, Tbl. Loran- 
thnslongifolias, Linn, also Vanda Roxbnrghii, 
R. Br. 

VADARI.^Saks. Rhamnus jujuba. The 
jnjiibe-tree, Zizyphnsjnjuba. 

VADATALA iMAUAM. Tah. Dichrosta- 
cbys ciiierea. 

VADA TEDDU AKU. Tbl. Microrbyn- 
ohns sartnentoans, Wight's 111. 

VADA VALASA, also China valasa. Tel. 
Walaura tenmta, Hoxb. 

VADAY-VAliLI-MARAM. Tam. Acacia 
famesiana. 

VADDl CHETTU. Tel. The name is only 
found with Sans. syna. referring to Ajaaringi, 
probably an Asclepiod. 

V.\DP:NKURNAI MARAMl Tam. Big- 

nonia xylocarpa, Roxb. 

VADl NAROININ. Tam. SeeSoonkasoola 
wood. 

VADISA CHETTU. Tel. Cluytia inon- 
tana, Willd. 

VADIVATTA. See Hind(.o. 

VADOOTHALA MARAM. Dicroatachys 

VADL A YARAL A, also Madhavi tigc. Tel. 
Hiptage niadablota, Gixrtn. 

VAEMBU) also Vsesamboo, Sjngh. Acorns 
calamus arurnaticus. 

VAGARA-BONU. Singh. Sal ammoniac. 

VAGE. Malkal. Acacia specio-sa. 

VAGEMARA.M. Tam. Mimosa flexuosa. 

VAGESWARI, in hindu mythology is 
consort of Iswara, and the godde.ss of speech, 
lawara, in this character, is called Vagiswarn 
or Vagisa, the lord of speocli. He is also 
called Siro deva. — Moore- Coleman. 

VAGGHIL. Tam. Thatch grass. 

VAGHAY ? Acacia speciosii. 

VAGUEY. Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
grows to about twelve inches in diameter : 
it yields a strong wood, and is need by the 
natives for wheels of carts, &c. — Edye, on the 
Timber of Ceylon. 

VAQISWAR.A. See Vageswari. 

VAG YATE. See Inscriptions. 

VAH, the name of the Ox us in Bendehc.sh. 

VAHAN. San. A vehicle : an animal 
is appropriated as the vahan or vehicle 
to each of the mythological personages of 
modern hinduism. The swan, eagle and bull, 
appertain respectively to Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva, and are severally denominated 
Hanasa, Garuda and Nandi. Ganesa, eldest 
son of Siva and Parvati, the elephant- 
lieaded god of prudence and policy, rides 
a rat supposed to be a very sagacious 
animal. Kartika, their second son, the gene- 
ralissimo of the celestial armies, mounts on a 


firmament, the Jupiter Pltivins of the hindus, 
rides the elephant Iravatsm, symbolical of 
might. Varuna, genina of the waters, be- 
strides a fish ; as doth also Oanga, the prime 
goddess of rivers. Kama Deva, the god of 
love, is carried by a lory, or parrot. Agni,- god 
of lire, by an ardent ram. The Hanasa of Brah- 
ma is a goose or swan, Vishnu’s Garuda, is half 
man, half bird, and now, in southern India, 
identified with the Halisetus Poiydicherianus, 
or Brail many kite ; Pavana has an antelope ; 
Yama, a buffalo ; Muugula or Mars, a sheep ; 
Budli, a lion ; Shuni or Sani, Saturn, a 
vulture ; Rama, a monkey ; Durga or Par- 
vati, a lion and Wll ; and the other goddess- 
es, the vahans of their respective lords. 
The vahan of Brahma, Hanasa, or Hahns, 
sometimes Hahnsi, Major Moor tells us, is 
precisely the name tiiat in Suffolk, is com- 
monly given to the heron, on which Saraswati 
I rides. The swan or goose, the eagle, and 
the bull, are the vehicles respectively allot- 
ted t(» the three great powers. The terres- 
trial sluggish nature of the first, is an apt 
type (if matter personified in the creative 
power, and a contrast to Vishnu, or spirit, the 
[ireserving power, appropriately mounted on 
the buoyant eagle, the celestial Garuda. 
Siva, as the destructive energy, is time or 
justice; and the hindus deem the bull 
also its type, au(i give it to Siva as his vahan, 
or mode of conveyance. These vehicles are 
.siippo.sed by Mr. Paterson (As. Res. vol. vii, 
p. 48) to have allusion to Purity, Truth, and 
Justice : the first, he says, typified by the 
swan, vvliich, clothed with unspotted white- 
ness, swims, amidst the waters, as it were, 
distinct from, and unsullied by, them ; as the 
truly pure mind remains untainted amidst 
the surrounding temptations of the world. 
Garuda, brother to Aruna, is remarkable for 
strength and swiftness ; and the latter is 
described as imperfect, and, on account of his 
defects, destined to act as charioteer to the 
sun, he behig the dawn, the twilight preced- 
ing the sun. Garuda is perfect light ; the 
dazzling full blaze of day ; the type of Truth ; 
the celestial vahan of Vishnu. Perhaps the 
hindus may, like western observers, have 
noticed the strong optic nerves of the eagle 
tribe ; and have heard of the fable of the 
parents destroying such of their brood as are 
unable to look steadily on the sun : the eagle 
in western poetry is called bird of the sun,^ as 
well ns bird of Jove ; in both of which 
characters Vishnu particularly appears. Jus- 
tice, typified in the sacred bull, is the vahaa 
of Siva : the bull, whose body is Parameswara, 
and whose every joint is a virtue ; whose three 
horns are the three Veda ; whose tail ends 
where ad’herma, or injustice, b«gins.— 
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peacock. Indra, the powerful regent of the 
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TAIBAGI. 


VAI8BNAVA. 


CoteMan. Moor. Patfr$m. At. lift. v. vii. p. 48. 
Se® Vishnu, Hindoo, Vrishala, Avatars, 
Brahma, Hiranyagharbha, Nandi, Sacti, S«i** 
pent. 

VAHEA GUMMIFERA, of Madagascar, 
yields caoutchouc. — O'Shaughnmyt p. 449. 

VAHILA. See Inscriptions. 

VAIDALA VISHU. See Inscriptions. 

VAIDIKAM. See Hindoo. 

VAIDYA RAJA. See Bengal. 

VAIDYA. See Vedas. 

VAIJAYANTA. See Indra. 

VAIKHANASA. See Vaishnava. 

VAIKANTHA, the heaven of Vishnu, in 
hindn raytliology is tlie pnradiee or celesti- 
al abode of Vishnu, where he enjoys beatitude 
in the elysium of Lakshmi’s lap. Vaikantba 
lias been located in the frozen ocean, and 
sometimes in a subterranean sea of milk. 

The heaven of Vishnu is described as entirely 
of gold, and 80,000 miles in circumference. 
Its edifices, pillars, and ornaments are com- 
posed of precious stones. The crystal waters of 
the Ganges form a river in Vaikaiitha, where 
are lakes filled with blue, red, and white wa- 
ter-lilies, each of a hundred and even a thou- 
sand petals. On a throne, glorious as the 
meridian sun, resting on water-lilies, is Vish- 
nu, with Lakshtni or Sri, the goddess of 
abundance, the Ceres of the Egyptians and 
Greeks, on his right hand, surrounded by 
spirits who constantly celebrate the praise 
of Vishnu and Lakshmi, who are served by 
his votaries, and to whom the eagle garuda 
is door-keeper. — Tht Mahabaltarat, Ward on 
the Hntory and Religion of the Hindus, vol. 
ii. p. 14. Moores Pantheon, “p. 23. See Bal- 
laji. Sampradaya. Tripati. 

VAIMBOO. Tam, A Travancore wood of 
a flesh colour, specific gravity 0’483, two to 
four feet in circumference, and used for tables 
&c. — Colonel Frith. 

VAIMGAY or Vengay. Tam. Pterocar- 
pus niarsupium. 

VAIPALLE YENNAI. Tam. See Oil. 

VAIBAGI, ascetic religious mendicants, 
properly vaishnava sectarians, especially in the 
form of Rama, and in relation to him of Sita 
and Hanumaii. Some of these ascetics live in 
maths, though others of them find employ- 
ment in conveying, for purposes of worship, 
the holy water of the Ganges to many of the 
most distant parts of India, in pitchers slung 
on bamboos. The term is from the Sanscrit 
Vi, privative, and Raga, passion, implying a 
person devoid of passion, and is, therefore, 
correctly applicable to every religious mendi- 
cant who affects to have estranged himself 
from the interests and emotions of mankind. 
Virakta, the dispassionate, and Avadhuta, the 
liberated, have a similar import, and are 
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therefore equally susceptible of a general 
application. They are, indeed, so employed 
in many cases, but it is more usual to attach 
a mure precise sense to the terms, and to 
designate by them the mendicant vaishnava 
of the Ramanandi class, or its ramifications, 
as the disciples of Eabir, Dadu, and others. 
The ascetic order of the Ramanandi vaishnava 
is considered to have been instituted^ especially 
by the twelfth disciple of Ramanand, Sri 
Anand. They profess perpetual poverty and 
continence, and subsist upon alms. The 
greater number of them are erratic, and 
observe no form of worship ; but they are also 
resident in the mat’h of their respective orders, 
and are the spiritual guides of the worldly 
votaries. It is almost impossible to give any 
general character of these Vairagi, as, though 
united generally by the watchword of Vishnu 
or his incarnations, there are endless varieties 
amongst them, botli of doctrine and practice. 
Those who are collected in the roat’h are of 
more fixed principles than their vagrant 
brethren, amongst whom individuals are con- 
stantly appearing in some new form with re- 
gard to the deity they worship or the 
practices they follow. — Professor Wilson, 
Hindoo Sects. Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 376. See 
Sanyasi. 

VAIRI SINHA. See Inscriptions. 

VAIRRENEGALU.Tbl. Arachis hypogea. 

VAIS ALL Sec Surya-vansa. 

VAISESHKA. See Veda. 

VAISHNAVA are followers of Vishnu. All 
vaishnava sects identify Vishnu with Brahma. 
The subdivisions of the sect are the Bhakta, 
Bhagavata, Vaishnava, Chakrina or Pancha 
Ratrava. Vaikbanasa and Earmahina, each of 
these again being divided into a practical 
Karma, and a speculative Inyana or G’niaua 
portion. In Bengal, one-fifth of the popula- 
tion are worshippers of Vishnu in the form of 
Erisbna. The followers of Ramanand and 
Kabir are the principal subdivisions of this 
sect In Southern India, they arrange 
themselves into two great sects, the Tengale, 
southern sect, and Vadagale (northern sect) ; 
the latter follow a larger ritual and adhere 
generally to the Sanscrit vedas, but the south- 
ern sect use a Tamil translation. 

The Charan-dasi are a sect of vaishnava 
hindus who worship Erisbna and Radha. 
It was founded by Cbarsn Das, who lived in 
the reign of the second Alimgir, and was a 
merchant of the Dbusar tribe, a resident of 
Delhi. His followers are both clerical and 
secular. At Delhi is the Samadh or monu- 
ment of the founder. 

The vaishnava never worship Siva, though 
thepolytheist saiva hindus worahipVishnn,and 
go to his templM. Some zealons vaishnava or 
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VAISHNAVA. 


VAISBNAVA. 


folloirers of Vishnu give themselves up to 
bis adoration in some incarnation, Krishna or 
Rama for instance, but reject with indigna- 
tion, commensurate with their zeal or bigotry, 
all farther application of divine terms. 
Hence, in part, the liability under which in- 
quirers labour, of being misled by eecteries 
into receiving schism as orthodoxy, and of 
forming general conclusions from individual 
or partial information. 

The vaishnava sect, who worship Vishnu, 
is variously divided and subdivided. First, 
the division of Qocalost’ha, or worship- 
pers of Qocal, or Krishna, is subdivided into 
three : 

1. Exclusively worship Krishna and Vish- 
nu himself ; this is generally deemed the 
true and orthodox vaishnava. 

2. Exclusively worship Radha as the sacti 
of Krishna nr Vishnu ^ this sect is called 
Radha Vallabhi. 

3. Worship Krishna and Radhacoiijointly. 

6. As the saiva has a fourth undivided sect 

in the Oanapatya, so the vaishnava has a fourth 
undivided sect in the Bhagavata, who recognise 
all divinities equally. 

Must of these comprise a number of 
subdivisions, aud besides these acknowledged 
cla.<)sifications many individual mendicants 
are to be found all over India, who can 
scarcely be included within the limits of 
any of theiu, exercising a sort of in- 
dependence both in thought and act, aud 
attached very loosely, if at all, to any of the 
popular schismaticai sects. 

As a rule, the dead of the vaishnava 
hindus are burned. As death draws near, a 
lamp is lit at tiie bed head, and a “ iioina ” 
sacrifice performed, with camphor and a 
cocoanut ; and as life dies away, the five ele- 
ments are dropped into the mouth of the 
moribund from a tulsee leaf. Within two or 
three hours, the body is lifted, and this is 
done early, as none of the household nor any 
of the neighbours can partake of food until 
the remains be disposed of. The pile of wood 
or cow-dung cakes used is about two feet high, 
and on it are placed some tulsee leaves, a 
little sandal-wood, and the deceased is laid 
with his feet to the north. When laid on the 
pile, a cloth is placed over the face, and raw 
rice is placed on it over the mouth. The 
heir of the deceased places a charred bit of 
sandalwood or a tulsee branch at each corner 
of the pile, aud a Vityan sets fire to the mat, 
using fire taken from the sacred fire lit at the 
bedside of the dying man. On the following 
day the heir and friends visit the pile, remove 
the sknll and the bones, on which he and all 
with him pour water and wash them,— -wash 
them with the sikai, anoint them with oil and 
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honey, and clean them with milk, and place 
them all on plantain leaves anointed with 
batter. A young cocoanut shoot is then 
placed on the skull, and the whole put into an 
uuburned eartlien pot and taken or sent to a 
river or to the sea — the person who conveyed 
it returning to the temple, where he pronoun- 
ces aloud the deceased’s name and adds 
“ pray for him.” Often they are sent to a holy 
river, even the Ganges and Benares. The adult 
male relatives shave. The hair of the brah- 
man widow’s head is shaved. The body is 
not always carried through the doorway of 
the house. If it be an unanspicious day, or 
if the house door be so placed that the court 
yard has to be crossed, then the remains are 
carried through an opening broken in the 
wall. The remains are unclothed for the 
last rites. Children under eight years of age, 
and unmarried girls are buried, as also are all 
who die of small-pox, ns the belief is that 
this ailment is a manifestation of the presence 
of the goddess Ammnn, Mariatba, or Kali, and 
the anger of the goddess would revert to the 
family if the body were burned. 

In the mode of disposing of the dead, the 
wish expressed by thedeceased is attended to. 
Vedantists all bury, also all the Gosai, all the 
Lit)gait, or Vira Siiiva, the fiveartizan castes, 
the “ Kaiisala,’’ goldsmith, carpenter, iron- 
smith, brazier, and stone cutter, all the 
Byragi aud Sanyasi, and the gurus of the 
sects ; likewise all the non-Arian races, and 
tribes nut admitted into hinduism. The 
Vedantists’ dead, and those of the Lingaet 
nrtizans, are all placed seated in a grave five 
feet square with a ledge on the south. 
As life becomes extinct, the body is made 
to a-sBume the attitude to be preserved in the 
procession and in the grave. It is placed 
against a wall, the legs are crossed under- 
neath in the usual sitting attitude, and the 
head is fastened to a nail driven into the 
wall, and so retained till rigidity ensue. 
They are borne to the grave in a car, on 
the shoulders of relatives or friends. On reach- 
ing the burial-place, the Oodwan reads 
prayers, and the body is seated on tbe side 
ledge with its face looking northwards ; salt 
aud ashes of cowdung are placed on tbe head. 

Amongst the Aryan hindu, the great bulk 
believe in spirits and worship them : their 
worship of ancestors, “ pitri,” is continuous ; 
they also believe in demons and evil spirits : 
transmigration through clean and unclean 
animals is a point of faith, aud a great majority 
regard tbe soul as an emanation from the 
deity, and look to re-absorption and annibila- 
tion as the point of attainment for the good. 

There are many temples in the south of 
India, belonging both to the saiva and to the 
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VAI8YA. 


TAJ. 


vtushnaTA sect, considered by the hindoos to 
be sacred for pilgrimage, as follows, viz : — 
VaUknavm Umpki. / _ Saim templet. 


Dwaraka 
Jagiinuathnm 
Tiriipiithy 
Naroyanavunum 
Tirvnlloor 
Triplicane 
Kovulum 
Mahabalipoorum 
Oonjeverum 
Tirupo<>SO(>dy 
Piilly conda 
Tliyvanoyakum 
Strimooatum 
Thotadry 
Sree Rungum 
Jdoyavnrnm 
Tirvuudoor 
Gombacoiinm 
Salachaitrum 
Naiiuchargoody 
Munnargoudy 
Vudnor 


Easee or Benarea 
Tirnamul 

Jamboo Kaiswarnm 

Kalaatri 

Oonjeverara 

Chilambiirum 

Vvdyanatliuni 

Moyavurum 

Woordba Obellnm 

Madura 

Tinnerelly 

Cotubacouum 

Pynoe 

('liikiindatnari 

Trichundoor 

Uaraaiawarum 

iSrUailum 

V ulloor 

Suubrahmunien 

Trivaliiiigaud 

Tiriittunee 

Senkaratnoroyongoory 


The vaiahnava temple ia led up to by a 
“ mundiif,” the vestibule or pro-tiaos, of many 
pillars, and covered with flat slabs of stone. 
This ends at the gopnram, an ornamental 
structure with a multitude of draped and 
nude figures; but the most promiiieut and 
oftenest repeated is that of Vishnu holding 
in his left hand a chauk shell, and in the 
other a disc or chakra. In the centre is the 
mindra” or “ cella,” in which is the idol. 


Its interior is the “sanctum” or holy of holies, 
•See Maha devi. Math, Lakshmi, Narayana, 
Vamauu, liadha Vallabhi, Sanyaai, Ravana- 
Prasada, Inscriptions, Vishnu, Sacti, Kama- 
nandi, Ramawat, Rama, N aga ; Sri Sampra- 
daya, Hindu, Krishna, Sanakadi, Sampradayi. 
Vairagi, Senapauthi, Mira Bai, Khaki ; Yavana, 
Surya, Mantra, Charan Dasi, Sikh, llai Dasi. 

VAISHNAVACHARI. Saks. Fromvaish- 
nava and acharin. 

VAISISHICA. See Veda. 

VAISSELLE DE L’lLE PRASTEl^. Fr. 


Double cocoa-nnt. Laodicea, Cocos de mer. 

VAISSELLE DE TERRE, also Poterie. 
Fr. Earthenware. 

VAISWADEVA. See Saraswati. 

VAISYA, also Vais, or Bais, or Vesia. 
Hind. The third of the four grand 
divisions of hindus : their industry and 
economy is striking. They are commonly 
merchants, traders, cultivators, but indivi- 
duals of the three others are found practis- 
ing the duties supposed to be exclusively 
allotted to the Vaisya. The natural duty of 
the Vaisya is to cultivate the land, tend cat- 
tle, and buy and sell. Amongst the earliest 
dissenters from Indra, were the Yadu race 
under Krishna’s influence. The reasons lead- 


ing him to this are not known, but the Maha- 
Bi^rata makes him say to Nareds bis father, 
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Why worship Indra as tbs supreme god ? 0 
father, we are Vaisya, and our cattle live up- 
on the pastures, let ns therefore cease to wor- 
sliip Indra, and pay our devotions to the 
mountain Gnvardhana.” Up to that time it 
is to the heaven of Indra that the good 
who die proceed. The two gods Indra 
and Agni, Rain and Fire, were the chief 
deities worshipped by the vedic Aryans. 
Indra, tlie sovereign of the gods, was 
the must powerful of the vedic deities. He 
is the god of the firmament, the hurler of the 
thunderbolt, who smote the rain cloud 
and brought down waters, who delighted 
in the soma juice, in eating, drinking 
wine, and war. Indra is now never in- 
voked, but has been succeeded by Vishnu 
and Siva. Agni, another vedic deity, is the 
personification of fire, and was worshipped as 
the destroyer of forests, as useful in the sacri- 
fice, and in the household. 

“ When generated from the rubbing of 
sticks, the radiant Agni bursts forth from 
the wood like a fleet courser.” 

“ Whe»i excited by the wind, he rushes 
amongst trees like a bull, and consumes the 
forest as a rajah destroys his enemies.” 

“ Such as thou art, Agni, men preserve thee 
constantly kindled in their dwellings, and offer 
upon thee abundant food .” — Veda I. 73.) 

Vanina was the vedic god of the waters, 
and god of the ocean, but the name was some- 
times applied to the sun and sometimes used 
as a personification of day. As with other gods, 
when addressed lie was regarded as supreme 
and capable of forgiving sin : — 

“ Let me not yet, oh ! Varuna, enter tbe 
house of clay ; have mercy. Almighty, have 
mercy ! 

“ If I go along trembling, like a clond driven 
by the wind ; have mercy. Almighty, have 
mercy ! 

« « « « 

“ Thirst came upon the worshipper, though 
he stood in the midst of waters ; have mercy. 
Almighty, have mercy.” 

See Hindoo, Sudra, Zonar. 

VAITARINI, See Saraswati. 
VAIVARTTA PURANA. See Sakta. 

VAIVASWATA, Yama or Dharmarajah, 
also Vaivaswata Manu, ‘The man, son of 
the sun.’ If the sons of Vaivaswata migrated 
to modern Rajast’han, and settled there soon 
after tbe flood, whence come the aborigines ? 
For they did not own the institutions of the 
hindus, who are supposed to be descendants 
of Vishnu or Noah. — Tod's XajastAan, vol. 
I. p. 24. See Surya-vansa, 

VAISYA KATYAY ANA. See Sakyamuni. 
VAJ. Fbbs. Aconu calamus, Linn 
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VALENTIN. 


VALAITI SUNN. 


VAJIBA YALLI. Sans. Cisaus quadran- 
gularia. 

VAJO. It. Calabar skins. 

YAJBAKSHIRA, also Yajrakaniaka, 
Sans. Eu^urbium. 

YAJ’RAM. Tam. Yaj’ramu, Tkl. Glue. 

YAJRATA. See Inscriptions. 

YAJBA PANl. See ludra. 

VAJRATTJNDA. Sans. EuphorbLi tortilis- 

YAJRA YALLI. Sans. Cissus quadraii- 
gularis, Wall. 

YAJRAYADI1A> tbe thunderbolt, Indra’s 
ureapon. 

YAKA CHETTU, also Oka chettu. Tul. 
Carissa caraudas, Linn. 

YAKAMBA. Hind. Careya arborea. 

YAKANATTY. Tam. A Tiunevelly wood 
of a white brown colour, used for building in 
general. — Colonel Frith. 

YAKIL, an attorney, an ambassador or 
agent. It is pronounced Wakii, and in 
Beluchistan, is a person who truiisiicts every 
kind of business for another. In I’ersiu, the 
Yakil is still an officer in the courts of justice, 
called Yakil-uLllaya, or ‘‘the advocate of 
the people.” — Malcolm's Histoi'y of Persia, 
vol. II. p. 453. Pottinyer's Travels in lieloo- 
chistan and Scinde. 

VAKHUMBA. Hind. Careya arborea. 

YAKILA, a weight used in Arabia for 
spices, <kc., consisting of 10 cohula and 
nearly 1^ oz. English •, in Hussora the heavy 
vakla is 4,833 pounds, aud the light weight 
for spices, die., 1,166 pounds. — Simmondi 
Diet 

YAEILA also Avuru. Tkl. Andropogon 
muricatus, Retz. 

YAKEA, also Yakudu. Tel. Carissa 
carandas, Li?i?i. 

VAKA. Tkl. Areca catechu, Limi. 

VAKM. Hind. Csesalpinia sappan. See 
Bakm- Yakmi rang, lilac, pink } Kulh rang, 
purple colour. 

VAKUDIJ. Tel. also Nela mulaka. Tel. 
Solanum Jacquini, Willd. 

YAL. Maur. Dolichos spicatus. 

YALABHA NARENDRA. See Inscrip- 
tions. 

YALABHI. See Balabbi, Balhara. 

YALAD TAM.Calonyction grandi- 

florum, Choisy. 

YALAIT, any foreign country, Europe, &c. 

YALAITI-MUNG. Dck. Arachis hypo- 
gea, Linn. 

YALAITI AMLI. Duk, Garcinia oam- 
bogia. 

YALAITI CHUNA. Hind. Chalk : Calcis 
carbonas. 

YALAITI SUNN, of Muttra, is the Ambari 
of the Dekhan aud Mahratta country. 
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YALAKA DUOA. Tel. Fterolobium 
lacerans, B. Br. 

YALALUVI. Tam. Celastrns paniculata. 

YALA MAKAM. Tam. Feronia elephan- 
tuni. 

VALAMBIRI-KAI. Tam. Yalainbiri kaya. 
Maleal. Tkl. Isora corylifulia. Schott and 
Endl. 

VaLANKAI. In the south of India, the 
right hand caste of hiudus, of which there 
are 18 sections, viz. 

1 Bitnijaga, or trader 

2 Okkalaga, cultivator 

3 Jotiphana, oil maker 

4 Rangijiva, dyer 

5 Ladarn,rQahnmedan traders aud artifi- 

cers 

6 Gnjerati, Gujerat merchants, bankers. 

7 Komati, shopkeeper, trader 

8 Jaina, or .Tain 

9 Kurubu, she|il;erd and wool worker 

10 Kurumbara, potter 

11 Agasa, washerman 

12 Besta, fisherman, palankeen bearer 

13 Padina sholaysa, a kind of weaver 

14 Naindu 

1.5 Upparadu, or tank digger 

16 Chittragaru, or painter 

17 Golla, or cowherd 

18 Waliya, Pareya, Pariah, one who is 

the fighter of the others. 

These vary. — Wilson’s Glossary. 

YALAKASI. Tel. Walsura piscidia, Roxh. 

VALASALA. Tkl. Guizutia oleifera. 
Giiigelly. Sesamnm. 

VALATIPOLAM. Tam. also Palendra- 
bolum, also Villebolam, Myrrh. Balsamodeu- 
dron inyrrha, Nees ab L'sen. 

VALEI. — 1 Musa sapientum, 

YALE KIRE. Tam. Cleome pentaphylla. 

YALENTTA, Lord, a traveller in Arabia 
and the Eist Indies in the beginning of 
the 19th century (1805), author (London 1811) 
of Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, the 
Red Sea, Abyssinia aud Egypt, in 1802—1806. 

VALENTYN, Francis, the author of an 
Account of Netberland India, from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Japan. He was a Luther- 
an clergyman, born in 1660 at Dordrecht, 
arrived in 1686 at Batavia as a minister, re- 
sided at Japara near Samarang, aud then at 
Amboyuafor 12 years, and returned to Holland. 
He remained in Europe for 11 years, and 
sailed again for Java in 1705, stayed there 
twoyears, then in the Spice Island seven years^ 
and in 1714 he finally returned to Holland. 
From that time he was engaged arranging 
his notes, aud his first volume Oud en Niettw 
Oost-Iiidien appeared in 1724. This was 
followed by seven others, all fully illostmt- 



VALISALU UrUKA. 


YALLBTS. 


edf the last appearing in 1726. The date of 
lus death is not known . — Bikmore 147. 

VALE-PALAM> Tam. Plantains, vale-elle, 
Plantain leaves. Vale palam tole. Tam. 
Plantain skins. Vale-pu, flowers of Musa 
paradisiaco. 

valerian, a Roman emperor who was 
conquered by Shapoor at Odessa in A. D. 
260. Being taken prisoner, he is said to have 
been treated by Shapoor with great severity, 
and eventually flayed alive. 

VALERIANACEyE. Lind. The Valerian 
tribe of plants, of which, in the EiiHt Indies, 
are 3 gen. 16 sp., viz. 2 Nardostucliys ; 13 
Valeriana ; 1 Triptostegia. Nardostucliys 
jatamansi, D. C., is the true spikenard of the 
ancients. It is highly esteemed in India for 
its perfume and for its medicinal properties 
as a remedy in hysteria and epilepsy. The 
Jatamansi or Indian Valerian, the balchiir. 
Hind., of the Himalaya, is an eflicient sub- 
stitute fur the European article, and is a very 
useful stimulant and untispasmodic remedy, 
chiefly employed in hysteric case-s. Dose, 
one to two ounces three times daily. The 
true valerian, Valeriana officinalis, is a remark- 
able feline stimulant. All the species have 
some medicinal properties. V. Celtica is 
largely employed by eastern nations as a 
substitute for the spikenard, Nardustacbys 
jatamansi. Wight gives Valeriamt, Arnot- 
tiana, Bruuoniaiia, Hookeriuna, and Lesche- 
uaultii, and a kind of valerian takes th« 
place of Asarabacoa. The Valeriiina Walli- 
chiana is called dala, walu, bala, char- 
bala muslik, char godar, also probably tngir 
or takar. — Fowdl Hand Booh v. p. 354. 
Beng. Phar> p. 305. Hee Spikenard also 
Nardustacbys — Simmondi Diet. 

VALERIANA HARDWICKII. Wall- 
Nah'aui of lUvi. I Char of raus, Indus. 

Root. 

Asaruo, Hind. I 'raggar. Hind. 

Bala. . I 

This valerian grows in various parts of the 
Punjab Himalaya and beyond the Indus, at 
from 6,000 to 12,000 feet; the root is put 
among clothes to keep off insects. — Dr. J. L. 
Stewart. 

VALERIANA. WALLICHII. DC. 

Mushkw’ali, Hind. | Bala. Hind. Jhelch. 

Grows in the N. W. Himalaya, at 5,000 to 
1 1,000 feet, up to the Indus. Its routs are 
exported to the plains to be used medicinal- 
ly. — Dr, J, L. Stewart 

VALERI-KAI. Tam. Cuourbita pepo. 
Valeri-kai yennai, Tam. Cucumber seed oil. 

VALE SHARI-YENNAI. Tam. Trianthe- 
ma decandra, Linn. 

VALI. A monkey prince, killed by Rama. 
VALISALU NUNA. Tkl. Oil of Goiso- 
tia oleiferai DC., W- 111. 
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VALISE CHETTU. Tel. Verbeaina 

VALKYNE. The fatal sisters of the Saevi 
or Siebi, are the analogue of the twin sisters 
of the Apsuni, who summon t'tie Rajpoot 
warrior from the field of battle, and bear him 
to the mansion of the sun, equally the object 
of attainment with the cliildren of Odin in 
Scandinavia, and of Boodha and Suoiya in 
the plains of Scythia and on the Ganges, like 
the ElyHium of the Heiiadm of Greece. — Tod't 
liajaathan^ vol. 1. p. 67. 

VALLABHA ACHAllYA, the founder of 
a vaishiiava sect. He was the author of the 
Bhagavat, also of a Bhashya, of one part of 
Vyasa’s sutras and of other Sanscrit works. 
See lindra Sampradayi. Math. Hindu. 

VALLAI PANDU. Tam. Allium sativum, 
Linn. 

VALLAITI-ERA and the Bengal era were 
established by Akbar. That of Bengal began 
on the 1st of the mouth Baisakh, 963-I-59S 
= 1556. The Vuiaiti-san was used in Oris- 
sa, where it was called the Aiiel-san, and 
began on the 1st of the mouth Aswiu 963-1- 
592, A. D. 1555. 

VALLAK YENNAI. Tam. Lamp oil. 

VAIXAM PALLAM. Tam. Fruit of Fero- 
nia elephantum, Roxh. 

VALLAM FISIN ; also Karavelam pisin. 
Tam. Acacia Arabica, Willd. 

VALLAIU, Tam. also Nela-guli. Tel. Sle- 
vogtia vcrticillata, G. Don. 

VALLARIS DICHOTOMA. Wall; IF./c. 

Eebites dichotoiua. Roxb. 

Hapiirmalee, Bknu. I Putta podara yarola Tel. 
Pala malle tivva, Tkl. | 

A plant of must parts of India aud of Bur- 
mali, with white fragrant flowers. — W. Ic, 

VALLAlllS PERGULANUS. Bdem. 

Perguluria glabra. L. I Plos pergulauua JSumph. 
Echites bircosa. Eoxb. | Emericia pergularia. Aom. 

A plant of India and the archipelago, 
flowers with the smell of a goat. — Roxb. ii. 18, 
Voigt. 

VALLA RUGU. Tam. Cicendia hyssopi- 
folia, Adams. 

VALLEKHAE. See Inscriptions. 

VALLE HIRE. Tam. Gyuandropsis 
pentaphylla, DC . ; W. and A. 

VALLEYS of the great rivers and the en* 
closing seas of India have been the routes 
followed by the various immigrants into India, 
Ultra-India, and the Archipelago. The Tibetan 
district is central ethnically as well as 
geographically to all the S. E. of Asia and to 
Asiauesia. 

The ethnic region of the Indian Oceanic 
basin is the Bay of Bengal or Indu- 
Malayan sea»which unites the western margin 
of the China Malayan basin with the eastern 
sea-bord of India. The riven of the Indian 
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TAUSiUTl^VAIKAM. 


IPittiMritt ooumdi H uttetuni 

niMgiiiaA Um ^AtenlMd bdng ti«ir 

tb« lado^Aliriani Ma> and the bann of tiie 
Chtngea, hes.ite heed Marly in the aame longi- 
tnde; From all Uatorio timesi nninterrnptedly 
to the praaentday, the eea basins whose ethnic 
infittenoe faas been in operation, are the China.* 
MolueoS, Java, Mangkasur, ^lo, Mindoro, 
Molnoca, Banda, Papna. Jil<do, Papuan, 
Papua Anstraliani and Papua Mioronesian 
seas, and the Archipelagiati seas of Juhore, 
the Trans-Jarau or Tiuiorean chain, the 
Bisayatf group, Eastern Milamesia, and 
the different Polynesian and Mieronenan 
groups. All of tbeae are broad highways 
throughout the Archipelago, permit foreign na- 
vigators and natives of the inlands to traverse 
them freely, and admit of constant intercourse 
with the rivers on the continent, thereby 
bringing the whole under the operation of for- 
eign civilization. 

VALLl. Tam. An article of jewellery 
worn by women in the ear. 

VALLIA CAPO MOLAGU. Tam. Capsi- 
cum frutescens. 

VALLIAMMA. One of the two wives of 
Subramanya. 

VALLl A-PIRA PITICA. Tam. Urtis 
latifolia. 

VALLI-KANIilAM. Tam. Cocculus 
acuminatus. , 

VALLI-GADDA. Tel. Allium cepa, Lmn. 

' VALLI-KALANGU. Tel. Batatas edulis, 
Clmsy. 

VALLISNEUIA SPIRALIS. Linn, 


V. spiraloides, Roxb. 
S«rpicula verticellaU. L. 
yaliiaaeria verticellata. L. 


y. Jacquiniana. 

Udora verticellata Spreng. 
Uuttunia eerrata, H'iM. 

Saivala, Hind. | Pu-nat-au, Tkl. 

A plant of America, Europe, and India, of 
the family HydrocbaracesB. It grows in most 
parts of India in clear, standing, sweet water, 
flowers during the cold season, and consists 
of simple, filiform routs, and a number of 
fine filiform jointed shoots or stems, some 
creeping, some floating below the surface 
of the water ; branches solitary, axillary. The 
Berbatnpore sugar refiners (indeed, throughout 
India) use this- herb while moist to cover the 
surface of theiz sugar, as clay is used in the 
West India islands j and in two or three days 
the operation is finished exceedingly well. 

The ValUsneris is supposed to possess 
cooling powers. Thus Madbava says. 

The gentle pressure of her heaving bosom 
Has spread deUghtful oo«»ltiaae through my frame, 
As if combined upon my akin were atrewed 
and camphor— Saivala and pearls, 

The lotos flbm on the moonstone’s dew. 

Both VaHisneria' spiralis and Hydrilla ver- 
tioellata are employed by sugar refiners to 

Buitdbook wU p, 
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VALLI-Tl^OAM. MatAAb Syb of 
Ficns mbeseeBSt 7(Mi Fiote leMeplkyUh. 

VALL-ULAVI TAifc Osktsttnu pabieii* 
lata, Wtilde. 

VALLUM, in the Gamatio^ a tteaiurt ei 
capacity, 3^ gnart8.~^i$tmmond’s Bkk 

V ALLDR. Hind. Cocenlus leieba. 

VALLUR of Bbas. Giseus eamosai L«Ui 

VALLY CANJARAM. TAh. f A TrhvaA^ 
core wood of a brown colour ; spedfic gravity 
0*703, used for building common houSea^’*^ 
Cclond Frith. 

VALMIKI, afamoM Rishi And poet, the 
reputed author of the Saneerit poem the 
Bamayana. Valmiki lived in the era of the re- 
vival of the brahminical religion. The fiuBM* 
work of the story relates to an exile from 
Hindustan named Rama, oombined with a 
hero who fought in the south of ladiSi aided 
by the people, wbo were delineated abiihonkeJM 
and bears. It is a current befief in nMiqr 
parts of India that Valmiki was a thug or 
strangler. This notion was probably deiived 
from a strain put upon some verses,! vtkioh 
make ont Valmiki to have been oviginaUy, 
on his own confession, nmply a robber. Thii 
extract also embraces the received aoioonnt of 
the origin of the poet’s name. But it is a very 
curious circumstance that hindu legend gives 
two of their most celebrated anthbrs, wboM 
they have invested with a sacred chnVadtor, a 
descent from theabori^nal and imptfre tribes 
of India, Vyasa from a fireman, smd 
Valmiki from the bnd%ak or robber tribes who 
associate with the Bhil tribe at Aboo; Tlie 
conversion of Valmiki, said' to havwbeen'mira- 
culons, when in the act of robbing' the ah fiwfe 
of the deity, is worked into a stoiy of noa- 
siderable effect in the works of CHiUndy firanl 
olden authority. Valmiki is said to hate 
settled at Chitndnita at the time of the gv'de 
of Rama, but at one time at BxthxA.-^Hind. Th 
vol. 1, p. 313. Tod$ Rajatihan, vol. I. p. 29i 

VAL-MULLAGHU. Tam. Tailed piip- 
per. Cubebs. 

VaLONIA, the aeorn-enps of Qaeroos 
mgilops, or prickly-cupped oak, growing k 
the Morea. About 2 lbs. of valonia are requir- 
ed for the production of 1 lb. of lisatlier, which 
is said to be less permeable to water than 
that made with oak-bark, and so heavy as to 
make valonia the cheapest of all tanning, ma- 
terials except cateeha or terra japonics. A 
mixture of valonia and oak-bark may be nse^ 
with good effect. 

VALULUVY TAIEAM, also Vstolayy 
yennai. Tas. Oil of Gelastnift puuetdatm 
ff^iUde. , 
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i Tam. Tsl. Yalanipiri, 

Maual. lion coiylifolia, S^ott and Mm, 

YALUB. Hnro. SolAnnm ip^iipes. 

YAL liso Wall,! gold and lilver weight in 
Bombayas4'475 grains ; in Ahmedabad, 
6045 gn. ; in Anjir, 5*6 gra.; in Delhi, 603 
gn. ; in Poonah, 3*99 gra. ; and in Surat, 
5*859 grains.— Diet. 

VAMACHABEE. Sans. From vam, the 
left band, and acharin, practice. See Bight 
Hand Caste ; Left Hand Caste. 

YAMAM CHETTC, also Omamu. Tbl. 
FtychoUs ajowan, DC, 

YAMAN. Hind. Withania coagulans. 

YAMAHA. The fifth incarnation of Yish-^ 
nn in the form of a brahmin dwarf. The 
four first aratara are said tohave occurred in 
the earliest, or Satya, age of the hindus, 
corresponding in character with the golden or 
virtuous age of the fabulists of other regions. 
The fifth happened in the second, or Tirtyog. 
Maba Bell, though a virtuous monarch, was 
still so elated by his grandeur, that he omitted 
essential ceremonies and offerings to the 
deities ; and Vishnu, finding it necessary to 
check the infiuence of such an example, re- 
solved to mortify and punish the arrogant ra- 
ja. He therefore condescended to become the 
son of Easyapa and Aditi, and the younger 
brother of Indra, and assumed the form of a , 
wretched brahmin dwarf. Appearing before 
the kin$^ he asked a boon, which being pro- 
mised, he demanded as much land as be could 
pace in three steps : nor would be desire far- 
ther, although urged by £eli to demand some- 
thing more worthy of a king to give. Vishnu, 
on obtiuning the king’s promise, required a 
ratification of it, which is performed by pouring 
water on the hand of the applicaut. As soon 
as the holy stream had reached bis band, the 
form of tM dwarf began to expand itself, and 
at length became so enormous that it appeared 
to extend itself up to heaven : then, with one 
stride he compassed the earth, with another 
heaven, and with the third was about to obtain 
patala, when Maha Beli, convinced that the 
pretended dwarf was no other than the god 
himself, fell prostrate in adoration before him 
and yielded it up. From this incident of | 
Yamana, Yishnu is also called Trivikrama or 
the three-stepper. It is maintained by other i 
vaishnava that the mtifying stream poured 
on the hand of Yishnu in this avatara, was 
the river Qanga ; which, falling from the 
hand mi the miraculous dwarf, descended 
thence vpon his, now Vishnu's, foot, whence, 
gushing as a mighty river, it was received on 
the he^ of %va. In M. le Gentil’s Voyage 
anz Indies, a rough map or plan is given, from 
a native original, of the course of the Ganges, 
in which it issoes from the foot of Yisura, 
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I and ftUingon the head M SUw» fiopprin ^lhe 
I style commobfy seen through As cow's^moiidlN 
Except in this instance, Miyor ;Me«r^d not 
recollect having seen the source of the river 
delineated as proceeding directly from Yish- 
iiu. — Moor. See Aditi. Avatara. Salagrama. 

YAMBOO. Tam. A Tinnevelly wood of a 
light straw colour, specific gravity 0*795, used 
for building in general. — Col. Frith. 

VAMI or Vamachari. See Bight and Left 
Hand Caste. 

VAMINTA. Tbl. Gynaudropsia pentaphyl- 
la, DC. syn. of Cleome pentapbylla, Moxb, 

VAMPIRE. Tile common Vampire bait, 
belonging to the Cheiroptera. 

VAMPYRIDiE.Afamilyof mammals, com- 
prising the bats, iu the following sections 

Sid> Fam. Mbgalbbmatinai. 

Megaderma lyra, Jerdon. 

M. Carnatica, Fll. I M. schiatacea, Hoigs. Ely. 

I Hortf. 

Large-eared Vampire bat, over all India. 

Megaderma spectrum, Jerdon. Cashmire 
Vampire bat. 

Megaderma Horsfieldii, Blyth, of Tenasse- 
rim. 

Megadernia spasma, Linn, Ceylon and 
Malayans. 

Sub-fam. BhinolophinjE. Leafy-nosed bats. 

Rhinolopbus perniger, Jerdon, Hodg, 
Blyth. 

R. luctuB, Temm. \ Large leaf bat, Eim. 

Hepall Malabar? Java? Daijeeling. 

Bbinolophns roitratus, Blyth. . ~ 

Mitred leaf bat. Rmo. 

Cbybassa, Mussoorie ? Central India. 

Rhinolopbus luctus, Eoref. Java. 

Rhinolopbus tragatus, Hodg. Blyth. 

Dark brown leaf bat. Eno. 

Nepal, Mussoorie. 

Rhinolophus Pearsoni, Hortf. Blyth. 

Pearson’s leaf bat. Eno. 

Darjeeling, Mussoorie. 

Rhinolophus afSnis, Hortf. Blyih. 

B. rubidns, Kekmrt. | B. oioerasceas, Fdaart, 
Allied leaf bat. Eno. 

Malabar? Ceylon, Bnrmab, Malayans. 

Rhinolophus rouxi, Tern. Blyth. 

B. lepiduB, Ely. | Rufous leaf bat, Eno. 

Malabar, Calcutta, Colgong, Mussoorie. 

Bhiuolophos roacrotia. Hod. Bly. 

Laige-eared leaf bat. Sho. 

Himalaya, Nepal, Mussoorie. 

Rhinolophus snbbadius, Hodg, Blyth. 

Bay leaf bat. Sho. 

Nepal; Himalaya 

Rbinolophns Inrsvitanai^, BIm. Darjaaiimt, 
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^ ' ISteMWd of Rbinolt^ofroceor 

ki ^ Malayan islHods, China and Japan. 

Bippoaideros armi^r, JTaia. Bn. 

B. nobilia vfr, JlytA. | Large Hone-iLoebat, 

I ]^o. 

Napal, 'MmBooiia, Daijeeliiig. 

Htpposideros lankadeva, £el. Ceylon. 

Hipposideros nobilis, Cantor. Bormah, 
Ceylon and Malay peninsula. 

Hipposideros speoris, Bl. £l 
H. apiculatiw, Oray. I H. Dukhunenaii, Syhea. 
£U peuidllatui, „ Indian Horse-Bhoebat 

I Emo. 

India generally, Ceylon, Archipelago. 

Hipposideros ceuerascens, Bly. 

Ashy horge-«hoe-bat Eno. 

Punjab, Salt Bange. 

Hipposideros^murinus, Jerdon. 

Bbinulophos fnlgeiiB, I Little Horae-skoe bat. 
m. Blytk I 

S. India, Ceylon, Nicobars, Burmah, Mala- 
yans. 

Hipposideros larvatus, Horsf. Burmali, 
Malayans, Sylhet. 

Hipposideros nobilis. Cantor. Malay penin- 
sula. 

Hipposideros diadema, Cantor. Malay 
peninsula. 

Hipposideros galeritus. Cantor. Malay 
peninsula. 

Coelops Frithii, BLy. Tailless bat of Suuder- 
buns. 

Rhiuopoma Hardwickii, Gray, Blytlu The 
long-tailed leaf bat of all India, Burmah, 
Malayana. 

Nycteris Javauica, Geoff. Java, Malacca. 

VAN, a lake about forty miles long, 
and twenty to thirty broad. Its waters 
are salt. It is surrounded by a beautiful 
outline of mountains, whose tops are cover- 
ed with perpetual snow. The old ruined 
stone-built town of Ardische is situated on 
a narrow strip of laud tunning into the lake. 
There are a few soldiers quartered in it.- The 
borders of the lake about it are low and swam- 
py, and abound in wild fowl and various 
other kinds of game. On the more north- 
erly uid iresteru mountainous tracts, to- 
wards Lake Van, and also to the east of 
that body of water, dwell the Rewaudoozi 
tribe, a most formidable people, who have 
never yet submitted even nominally to the 
Ottoman or Persian name. They amount to 
upwards of a hundred thousand familiea In 
the winter they live amongst their embattled 
rocks* but in the milder months, roam about, 
piUdiing their tents from valley to valley. The 
Amadi and Bitlisi tribes are their near.neigh- 
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boursj and tiunigdt "leokondd amongst the 
fiercest* have 3ret soffend. (The • oaks the 
Van, as .well as them of the Buoo, yield 
abundanoe of gall-nnti^ which the inhabRants 
turn to considerable profit The wiid -Amadl 
and Bitlisi* and the entirely lawless . Bewan-i 
doozi, may be regarded ss the most legithaaito 
representatives of the ancient Carduebiaas* 
and probably, neither in manners nor lan- 
guage are much changed since Xenophon tran 
vereed their country in his way to Armenia.-*-**- 
Porter'i Travd$, vol, ii. p. 471. See itan. 
Kurdistan. 

VAN. Hind. Salvadora oleoides. 

VANA. Sanso. a grove, a forest, hence 
Van, Wan and Ban, Wild. 

VAN AM ALA. See Inscriptions. 

VANA CHANDRA. Tkl. Plagellaria In- 
dies. 

VANANGU. Tah. A Cqrlon tree which 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter 
and twelve feet in height, produces a fruit 
which the natives eat Its wood is used by 
the native carpenters in house work, 8 m. 
— Sdye OH tfte Timber of Ceylon. 

VANAPRASTHA, in hiudoism, a man 
who has gone through his scholar and houss- 
liolder life and has entered the 3rd Asrama or 
hermit life, has gone “ prastha” to the woods 
(“ vnna”). It is the Hyllobios of the Greeks, 
— Wilson. 

VANARA. See India. 

VANDA, a genus of plants, the type of 
the tribe Vaudeso, of the natural order Ordu* 
dacese. Wight gives Vanda palchella, Box- 
bnrghii, spathulata, and WigUtiana % The con- 
tinent of India has sent many Vanda for the 
ornament of the gardens of Europe ; several 
are found in Borneo inferior to none of thoee 
from India. One gigantic species introdueed. 
into England, Dr. Lindley named V. Lowii.— «• 
Low's Sarawak; p. 64. IF. le. M atones 2Vnas** 
serim. 

VANDA CCERULEA. Near the village 
of Lernai on the Jyntea hills are oak wooda, 
on which Vanda coerulea grows in profu- 
sion, waving its panicles of azure flowers 
in the wind. This is the rarest and most beautir 
ful of all the beautiful orchids. The .diy 
grassy bills which it inhabits are elevated 
3000 to 4000 feet : the trees are email, 
gnarled, and very sparingly leafy, so that the 
Vanda which grows on their limbs is fully 
exposed to sun, rain, and wind. There is no 
moss or lichen on tbo branohee with the 
Vanda, whose roots sprawl over the d^ 
rough bark. The atmosphere is on the wheds 
humid, and extremely so during the nans ; 
but there is no heat, or stagnation of the 
and, at the flowering season, thetempisratnra- 
ranges between GO** and 80°; thoreiomneh 



TAKOAT, 

MwaUne, aad both air and bade ara dry 
dwiag tbe day. In Joly and Aognat, dwtaig 
tile miaa, the temperatare ia a little higher 
than ebo««, but in winter it Calla mueh lower, 
and boar-froat forma on the mund. But, 
tbia winter'a cold, anmmerA heat, and 
antnmn’a drought, and above all, thia eonatant 
free expoaure to fresh air and the winds of 
heaven, are what of all things we avpid expos- 
ing our orchids to in England. It is under 
these conditions, however, that all the finer 
Indian Orcbiden grow, of which were found 
Dendrobium, Farmeri, Dalbousianum, Devoni- 
anum, fico., with Vanda coerulea ; whilst the 
most beautiful species of Coslogyue, Cymbi- 
dium, Bolbophyllum, and Cypripedium, in- 
habit coni dimates at elevations above 4000 
feet in Ebassia, and as high as 6000 1(» 7000 in 
Sikkim. Dr.Hooker collected seven men’s loads 
of the superb Vanda coerulea for the Royal 
Gardens at Kew ; but owing to unavoid- 
able accidents and difiSculties, few specimens 
reached England alive, the individual plant 
fistebing a price varying from Zl. to 102. 
An active collector might easily clear from 
20002. to 80002. in one season, by the sale 
of Khassia orchids.— Rooifeer Him. Jour. p. 
819 321e 

VANDELLIA DIFFUSA is a native of 
Brasil, but is thought to be found also in the 
peninsula of India. It is the Csetaica of 
Fison, and ia described by Dr. Hancock ns eme- 
tic, and its decoction as of great value as an 
emetic and febrifuge, and in the treatment of 
dyseutery. V. orustauea is given in Wight’s 
loonea— p. 477. Hng. Cyc. W, le. 

VANDEN BB(EGK. See Shamal. 

VANDERWORM. See Johore. 

VANDHUEA. See Inscriptions. 

VANELLUS CRISTATUS. The Lapwing 
of Europe, N. and middle Asia, N. Africa : 
common in N. India, Sindh, dec., but nut seen 
in Lower Bengal. See Charadriadse. 

VANQA. Tam. syn. of Colosantbes ludicn 
Mvom. 

VANOA. Seo Laniadss. 

VANQA CHETTU. Tel. Sesuvium 
malongena, Linn. 

VAN6ALA PATCHI. Tam. Acetate of 
ooppec. 

VANQAREDDl KURA. Tel. Sesuviom 
aepens, EoMler. S. portulacaetrnm, Uoxh. 

VANGA CHETTU. Tel. Solanom 
mekmgems Z. E. i. S66. The praise of 
tida wigatatde is recited in verse, ^ le tliere a 
wegetaMe aqual to the Vankaya; a king like the 
wiamy of the- lord of Lanka (Rama) ; a god 
equal to Slmfcara (Siva), a woman comparable 
feO'tha lotue-fimad Sital'’ 

VANQAT, a amail tree of Adgbat^ wood 
a l^t ' brown cdonr, apeoifio gravity 
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VANGAY MABAM. Tak. PUrocarpns 
mareupinm. 

VANQSUJA. See Brahman.' 

VANOUERIA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural o^er CinchoniacesB) small 
trees or shrubs, having ovate or oblong petio- 
late leaves with lanceolate etipules, eolitary 
on both sides. The fruit of V. edulis is eaten 
by the natives of Madagascar and of Manri- 
tius, where, as well as into the peninsula of 
India and into China, it has been introdnoed. 
V. spinosa, Mayna, Bengal, which is found 
in many parts of the plains of India and 
China, is a distinct species, though united 
to the above by Sprengel in his ' Syst. Vege- 
tabilinra.’ The fruit is eaten. V- macropbylla 
occurs in Chittagong. — Eng. Cyc. Roxb. 
1,<536. Voigt, p. 386. 

VANGUERIA EDULIS. Vahl. 


Vavauga edulis, Vahl. 
,, Chiuensis, Bohr. 


V. cytnosa, Gterin. 

V. Comersoni, Detf. 

Y.Madagascarieosis Omet [ 

A native of Madagascar, but introduced 
into Mauritius, India, and China. — Voigt, p. 
386. 

VANGUERIA SPINOSA. Roxb. 

Meynia spinosa, Lamark. 


Beno. filNO. 
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Burm. 


Mayna, 

Mndutia, 

Mainphul, 

Alu of Bombay, 

Prickly Vaiigueria, Eno. 

Baugari ki lakri, Hind. 

A tree of Bengal, Ganjam, 
height 25 feet, circumference 


Von Vanguier Madaoa. 
Pindi luka, Sana 

Pedda mnnga, Tam. 

Vadanike, Bodanike 
Chega gadda, Tel. 

Mohon(«, ,, 

and Guntur, 
li feet. The 


bark is employed medicinally in fsver. Fruit 
edible. — Captain Macdonald. Voigt, p 786, 
YANI, also AVauara, a pronunciation of 
Bania. 

VANILLA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Orchiace®, of which V. apbylla, V. aro- 
matica, V plauifolia, V. Walkeri®, V. Wightii, 
grow in the East Indies. Dr. Falconer dis- 
covered a species while on his visit to tiie 
Tennaaserim Provinces in 1849.— ITtyAt’s 
Iconec, Voigt, p. 633. 

VANILLA plants have been introduced in- 
to India, Bourbon and Mauritius, during the 
nineteenth ceutury. It adapts itself readily 
to the climate, it can be easily propagated and 
cultivated; it oooiipies very little space, and 
the fruit is valuable. The amount cl vauUla 
exported from Mexico to Spain in. 1803- was 
valued at £27,000 starling. The Mexican sort 
is not ussd so largely in England m in Spun 
and on the Coutinent of Itoope, where- it' is 
ohiefiy employed for perfamiog and miniyi g 
with eboedatoi wiufif, liqnean^ aad vntioM 
artielooof coufootionavy. M. Gonewe ^tho 
Mauritius found tho pbu^ grow bettnr whoa 
snpportod ky thn Moiingn 
V 34 
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t|^« ;np«ti«£ whkli «r(» firaqneotly used by 
Itaropepwi u A' aufaetUate for horse radish, 
the A^OMdo or Alligator Pear, Persea 
gratissimsf and the Bixa orellana, foond iu 
eveiy villagfl. 

The Tsnilla of Braul sells, for £4 per 
pottod, butoamrot be eompared in any way, 
mdier ae regards smell or size of fruit, with 
the TWilla of Mauritius. One pod gathered 
by M. Geneve weighed 2| drams ; it would 
take then about 96 pods for one pound. 

In 1835, Messra Loddiges of Hackney 
sent out a few plants to the Calcutta Botiuiic 
Garden ; they flowered about four years after 
their reception, but failed to perfect their fruit, 
and died shortly after. The experiment was 
repeated a second time through the liberality 
of liord Auckland, who presented, with a 
number of other useful and ornamental plants 
which he brought ont with him in 1836, two 
plants of Vanilla ; these grew readily, but we 
believe never blossoincd. Pliints subsequent- 
ly obtained have, however, blossomed and 
fruited abundantly. 

In 1853, Dr. Mouat, on his return from 
Mauritius, presented the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India with a few 
plants of Vanilla aromatica and planifolia, 
which he had obtained from the late M. Bojer. 
These have been cultivated mr>st successfully, 
and freely propagated from. A good crop of 
frnit was gathered from the older plants in 
1855, which was favorably reported on by local 
confectioners. To make it of commercial value, 
the pods should be long and of a very dark- 
brown color, almost approaching to black ; 
they should also be moist, and if properly ri- 
pened before being packed, they become after 
a time covered with a circular crystal, which 
adds to their appearance and marketable value. 
The blossoming commences in February, and 
the pod ripens in December. The only ene- 
my to dread is the cold wind in that month, 
which sometimes nips the pod and causes it 
to fall before it is properly ripened : a mild 
December is consequently beneficial to the Va- 
nilla fruit. The pods should be carefully dri- 
ed, by exposing them on cloth to the sun’s 
says ; and that while warm, they should be 
wrapped in woollen, which promotes evapora- 
tion, and ai the same time absorbs the mois- 
ture. When thus treated, the pods blacken 
and put on a silveiy lustre. On this appear- 
ing, they must be again exposed to the. sun, 
and thoroughly dried. He adds that a fully 
disveloped and properly ripened pod should be 
from 6 to 7 ioehes long, andabout tbree-eigbtbs 
rfau ineh in diaaieter. In its native eountiy 
the plant oontiones to bear from thirtr to for- 

ywWA Md yaetdiSi in ordinary seasons, from 
Mtjf to' fifty pods ammaflyr w say ball a 
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pound wmght ; to tiiat ekidk phot may be 
etmsidered equivalent in value to twcul^ tu- 
pees per annum, requiriug very little care and 
expense in its enlture, and only an nnUnary 
amount of oare in preparing its prodnee let 
exportation . — Indian Fuld. 

VANILLA aromatica. Sw& ICpi- 
dendron vanila, Linn, var. flora viridi dlbOi 
Flutn. 

Menaes Geraea of BbaziL. 

Vanilla aromatica is said by Martins to 
yield the true vanilla, but the best 
vanilla is the produce of V. planifolia^ of 
which Pereira mentions V. saliva and V. syl- 
vestris as two varieties. 

'J'he plants should be grown in a shaded 
situation, the material necessary to ensure a 
healthy growth ought to be opeu and free to 
allow the water at certain seasons to pass olf 
freely from the roots, and admits certain por- 
tion of air, and it should, from its creeping 
habit, have the rough bark of a tree, jaflery 
work, or wall, to which to attach its long roots. 
The situation should be well shaded from 
the Hun, and the material in which the whole 
of this variety of plant thrives best is a 
mixture of lime rubbish and brick bats, or 
other such material, with one-fourth half- 
decayed leaf mould : the whole should be well 
mixed together before placing it round the 
trunk of the tree or other situation chosen to 
cultivate the plant The bed should be made 
three feet wide on the surface of the ground 
at the north-east side of the butt of the tree, 
and it should be raised two feet high. A quan- 
tity of the largest lumps of the matmial 
should be placed at the bottom to ensure a 
good drainage, and the plants should be wa- 
tered immediately after planting to settle 
their roots in the new situalion. The stem 
of the plant should also be fastened up to the 
tree, so as to encourage the roots to take liuld 
and cling to the substance against which it is 
intended to grow : after this the plant will 
merely require a good drenching with watev 
once a week only during the hot weather, to 
ensure a healthy growtk Hot winds are fatal 
to the plant, and cold wimds, when accompa- 
nied by rain, are said to fiause the flowers to 
fall without being foUowwl by pods- The 
American method of gtowth is under forest 
trees, and artificial impregnation (owing to the 
presence of the Vanilla-fly) is not resorted 
to, owing mainly to the smell price realised 
at Vera Cruz . — Indian Field. Mr, 

VANJULA. See Krishna. 

VAN-KAYA. Tzl. Soknum meloiigeiM, 
Brinjal. Egg plant. 

VANKAY. Tam. A Xinnevtily wood of, • 
light brown colour, specific gravity (Vft88, 
used for building in genecsL — Colonel Frilk. 
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. VAWKET— L»cd boniered clotiw. 

• YANKUDA KAIA. Tul. I Solaaom Jac- 

VANNAN, a easteof washerman in 
liffl lahitr ivho can only wash the clothes of 
inferior castes. 

VANNA PAK1I. Tabi. Wild cotton of 
Gossypinm ludioum, Lam. 

YANNA-BAJA. Sana Bauhiuia race- 
mosa, Lam. 

, YAKNl MABAM PALLAM. Tail Fro- 
sopis spioigera. 

YAMNIO, a race in Oazerat, aeemiugly 
identical with the Bauya or Banyan ; they are 
of the jain religion. It is the Vani or Waui 
of the Mahrattas, and is doubtless from the 
Sanscrit Yani. 

YAN PARATI, also Parati Patti. Tam. 
Gossypinm liidicnm, Lam. The cotton plant. 

YANP0N6AM. Maleal. See Tambo- 
gum. 

VANPUQGALAH. A Travancore wood 
of a light yellow colour, specific gravity 0'604, 
used for light viotk.— Colonel Frith. 

YANB. PtrNJABi. Salvador.! oleoides. 
YANSA. Sans. Bainbusa tulda, Foxb. 
YANSAVAU See Orissa.' 
VANSLOCHUN. Guz. Tabashir. 
VANTSWARA. See Bhakti. 

YANIJ. Sans. Seed of Bambusa arundi- 
nacea. 

VANCTHI of SuTLKJ, Fluggea virosa, 
Eoxb. 

VANYA RAJA DEVA. See Inscriptions. 
VAOR, also Vajo. It. Calabar skins. 
VAR. Hind. Gossypium herbaoeum. 

VAR. Vara, War, Bar, in composition, a 
day. 

VA’RA, or Va’sara. Sans, A week of 
seven natural days, named aftvr the planets 
and arranged in the same order as they are 
in the European week. The name of each 
day (beginning with Sunday, and adding vara 
to each) are, 1° Ravi. 2^ Soma. 3° Mangala. 
4® Budha. 6® Gura. 6® Sucra. 7° Sani. The 
tabular notation of the ferise, or days of the 
week, is 0 for Sunday, 1 for Monday, and so 
forth to 6 for Saturday ; 7 being accounted 
aero.— Worrwt’s Kola Sankedita. 

VABADA-BAJaH. Vishnu’s name at 
Oonjeverara. 

VAKAGA, also Varagulu, Tel* Fanioum 
miliaeeum, WUld. 

VABAGOKI, also Mirapa kandra. Tel. 
Toddalia ^leata, Fees. 

VARAGtr. Tam. Panicum miliaeeum. 
VABAGtWA also BanaguTva. Tel. 
Cybas oireinaliS) Linn. 

YARAUAi or the Boar. lu this, the third 
avAtara of Vishnu, he is generally represent' 
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head of a boar, on whose twlm NSti^ PM 
scent, oontstniug in its concKrity mi '^tottt 
of the earth, which had been imaierged-h 
the ooean as a punishment for its ini^ai 
ties. So that this, as weir as die first anc 
! second avatars, seems to be a repetition of 
the story of the deluge : the second eomibinM 
! with it a portion of astrouomioal aH^my j 
and none of the otiier of the ten avatara 
have any apparent reference to the u&tvenssd 
catastrophe, so pointedly indicated by the 
three first, which are nndenttood to have 
occurred in the earliest ages of hindu legend, 

I if such a chaotic mass as their fabnlous 
records may be dignified by snob a term. 
There are many fables accounting for the 
shape thus assumed by Vishnu on this occa- 
sion ; and the boar is in hindu legends, as 
well as in the mythological romances of 
Greece and Egypt, an animal very frequently 
introduced, lu an ancient legend, relating to 
the destruction of the city of Mababalipoorum, 
and the seven pagodas, on the coast of 
Coromandel, by an earthquake and inundation 
during an early period of hindu history, it is 
stated that Hiranchereu, a gigantic prince or 
demon, rolled up the earth into a shapeless 
mass and carried it down to the abyss : whither 
Vishnu followed him in the shape of a hog, 
killed him with his tusks, and rephned the 
earth in its original position. 

lu the mythology of the ancients, the wild 
boar was sacred to Typbon. In India, tbs 
Rajputs, on the first day of spring, worship 
Vasanthi or “spring, basaut’h” personified^ and 
on that day the prince and vassals chase, slay 
and eat the wild boar. Personal danger is 
disregarded on tliat oosasion, as want of suc- 
cess is deemed an omen that Oomis, the great 
mother, may refuse petitions during the year. 
The boar bunt at spring timewasaSi^thic cus- 
tom amongst the Scandinavian Asi; thegrand 
festival to Freya was in spring, when boars were 
offered to her by the Scandinavians, and boars 
made of paste were eaten by the people. The 
festival in Bajputana is called Ahairea, and 
has a religious origin. The boar is the enemy of 
Gouri of the Rajpoot: it was so held of Isis by 
the Egyptians, of Ceres by the Greeks, and of 
Freya by the North-men, whose favourite food 
was the bog : and of such importance was it 
deemed by the Francks, that the second ohiqt- 
ter of the Salic law is entirely penal with re- 
gard to the stealers of swiua. The heroes of the 
Edda, even in VaibMla, feed on tiie fat the 
wild l^r Serimner.while the iUjEKtrious father 
of armies fattens ^wolvse, Gmi and Fro* 
ki, and takes no otimr nooriahmeDt hiiQEidf 
than the nninterrupted quaffing of wine : qaij^ 
the picture of Hor, the Bajp^god 
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^ ttid Kak, 

mrtaiAorioallf filied IJm ** sons of ^ngltter.** 
■Tl» enp of the SeandUnavkui god of war, like 
that of the Bagpoot^ is the human skull 
(flii{>ra).-**2^i EoftuAan, voL i. p, 566. 
C^Uimian, Uoor, 

. VABAHA, the reputed anthor of a system 
of astronomy referred to in the Surya Vasis- 
t’fas»,and Soma Sid’banta, and therefore sup- 
pose by modern sastri to be anterior to 
them all. But European commentators enter- 
tain a belief that the work which goes hy Ya- 
laba’s name in present times, is not the real 
one ; and that the treatise which has reached 
ns, is a compilation of no older date than the 
ninth eentnry. 

VABAHA MIHIRA, another astronomer, 
thought by many to hare been contemporary 
with the emperor Akhar ; but whom others 
are apt to confound with Yaraha Acharya, 
and others of the same name. The 
Teingu astronomers consider that Varaha Mi- 
bira flourished in the 3600th year of the 
Caliyug (A. D. 499), t. at the close of the 
And Padah of the Ayanansa, when the snn, 
moon, and equinoctial points (according to 
the doctrines of the Surya Siddhanta) were in 
the first point of the hindu sidereal zodiac ; 
or, in other words, when the Bishi were in 
the Ist point of the solar sign Mesha r, and 
in the same of the lunar mansion Aswini. — 
Warren. 

YARAHA PUBANA. See Mahadevi, 
£ala«Priyanath. 

YARA-HUN, a name in the Madras presi- 
dency for the commercial pagoda, the 10th 
of the pollam and the 8th of the seer, weigh- 
ing 54*68 grains ; and for the native pagoda, 
which is 52f grains. — Simmonds’ Viet, 

YARAHI. See Laksbmi. Sacti. 

YARAHI NARASIMHI. See Sacti. 

VARAN A. Hind. Sansc. Garlic pear, 
Cratsva tapia. Cratseva Rozburghii, R. B. W, 

YARANES, also Yaranns, the Roman 
designatioD of the name of Bahram, which was 
borne by five of the Sassanian kings. 

Yaranes 1 A. D. 274, 271 the 4th king. 

„ II „ 277, 274 5th „ 

styled S^an Shah. 

„ 111 ,, 294, 291 the 6th king. 

„ IV M 390, 389 styled Ker- 

man Shah. 

„ Y „ 420, 420 styled Bah- 

ram Gour. See Bahram. Sassanian kings. 

YARANGAL. The kings of Andra, whose 
capital was Yarangol, about 80 miles north- 
east of Hydtabad, are alleged to have been 
connected with the Andra race in Magada, 
but it must have been by country only> for 
Andra is not the munc of a family, but of all 
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the itthtnd part <0f Tdingaaa;— 

Hietory af India, p. 417. 

YARANlDyE, the YaranianO or Water 
lisard family of reptiles of the order Sauria, 
comprising the two genera, Yaranus and Hy- 
dro sauruB, of which the following species 
are known to occur in the East Indies > 

Varanua flavesoens, Merr. Ganges, Indus, Powm. 
„ flracena, 5. Bengal to Ceylon. 

„ lunatus, Gray. 

„ nebulosus. Bengal, Siam. 

HydrosauriiB salvator, Lour, Ceylon, Siam, Chinat 
— Gunther, ReptUet, See Reptiles. 

YARA-POOLA. Fluggea leucopyrus. 

VARA-RUCHI. See Pali. 

VARARUCHKATYAYANA. See Pali. 

YARAYADA. Tel. Bruguiera parviflo- 
ra, W. dc A. 

YARAYARAHA. Sans. An outcast, a 
man with curly hair, n barbarian and' suppos- 
ed the source of the Greek Barbaros, the 'Ro- 
man Barbarus, and the Barbarian of the Bri- 
tish. 

YARDAQOUR, the Malabar name of a 
tree which is remarknbly hard and strong. 
It is used by the natives for spears, weapons 
of defence, and such purposes as require the 
hardest kinds of wood. This tree is known 
as a jungle wood only — Edye, M. d) €• 

YAllDANZAI. Hind, a kind of silk of 
Bokhara. 

Y ARENA. Ghilan is a district known to the 
ancient Arians as Yarena. It was their thir- 
teenth settlement, and the curse of Ahriman 
there was irregular menstruation. Ghilan 
formed the nucleus of the ancient posses- 
siuns of the Aryans in Media. " Yarena with 
the four corners,” Haug has shown to bs 
Ghilan. See Aryan, Kizzel-Ozan. 

YARI. Hind. Quercus incana. 

YARI. Hind, a turn, a man’s turn to work ; 
a joint-owned well. 

YARIARI. Guz. See Perin-siragnm. 

VARIATTU KALANGU. Tam. ? Rhu- 
barb. 

YARIKUMATl. Tak. Citmllus oolo- 
cyutliis, Shroed. 

YAREKARUNJ. See Hindoo. 

YARMA, also Yarma^^.Peva. See India- 
Inscriptions. 

VARNA. Sans, a tribe, a class. Yama'* 
Sankara, a mixed tribe, or of mixed race, 

VARNISH. The art of the vamish-maker 
is an important one, and it reqnires, for its 
successful proseention, a considerable amount 
of cbemicid knowledge, and the greatest care. 
Copal, mastic, and amber varnishes are tm^h 
employed by the artist and by the photo^i^. 
er for the preservation of their works, 
last is perhaps superior to any of the 
Far less attentdon is paid to the psonliar 
parties of vamishes than could be 
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ariaBli amploiFf > vturntoh for iha yarpoao 
6t SMnringliis laboors froni tho oombinod in* 
fluenoes of light and air ; bot it mut neyer 
be foi^ottaa that he is employing a material 
which U itself constantly paaaing, by the ab- 
eorption of oxygen, into a state of disintegra- 
tion. Artists know that many varaishfs rapidly 
change eolour, and that some are more liable 
to crack than others are. A few preliminary 
czperiuients muy be made of great value. 
I^or example, if portions of various samples of 
yamish are spread upon a plate of glass and 
dried, we have the means of determining many 
important points* Cover one half of the var- 
aisned ^ass with an opaqne screen, and ex- 
pose the other half to euashine day by day ; 
by placing the glass upon a sheet of colour- 
less paper, it will be seen whether any colour 
has been imparted by the action on the sun- 
shine. After a few days if the whole arrange- 
ment be placed in spirits of turpentine, the 
varying degrees of solubility may be noted ; 
and from this may be determined the rate at 
which, under ordinary circumstances, oxygen 
is absorbed — the rate, in ieed, at which the 
elements of destruction proceed. Thus a con- 
siderably greater degree of permanence may 
be secured, than when the artist, trusting 
only to the varnish-maker, employs a prepa- 
ration about which he kuows not King . — Robert 
Hunt, in Tjiadon Art Journal of December 
1868. 

VARNISH* TREE. See Dryandra cordata. 

VARNISH TREE of China. Elroococca 
yemicia. 

VARNISHED WARE. The Burmese 
process of making this ware has been 
minutely described by Major Burney, who 
witnessed every branch of the manuibcture at 
Amrapura, and the mnseum of the Asiatic 
Society in Loudon contains several specimens 
of various kinds, os well as a set of cups, in 
every state from the first weaving of a few 
strips of bamboo to the complete formation 
of Ml elegant article of domestic economy. 
A description of each specimen will best ex- 
pltdn the wholb process. The firat is a wooden 
frame' of wood covered with strips of bamboo 
woven together so as to form a basket, which 

the frame-work of the intended cup ; the 
weaving is like that of a lady's wonk basket, 
and pare ie taken that it shall be as thin and 
iighias possible, as upon this matter the 
beauW dslicaey of the ware will depend; 
tpwMTjM tjhe, e4l|p), the weaving is of a coarser 
natuni^apd the oatoboo is made aa fine aa hair; 
The basket, is covered on the outside with 
vsrnish laidon.trith a brush made of the husk 
<!l tilie oocoahuh. The varnish is the essential 
part of the ihsHufactare, without whidi 
lioti^ QSfU he dojcie ;.it is. nsmed thit-tsi 


(wood oil), end is pNoucitd fiMt u' tssir ef 
whidi there are extei^ve fonsts ki tlw swNhfc 
era parts of tlM Bsiuiess eir^iw. ^ Sm 
varnish miQr be gathered at all ^iiiies, bilt H 
taken daring the flowering season* vrinOh is at 
the beginning of the year, it does not harden 
well. It appears to be in oiany^of its pro- 
perties analogous to China 'varaiiti* and it 
affects in a similar way the health of tiKtsS 
who prepare it, not apparently to sueh a 
degree as in China, but stall enongh to bwvery 
unpleasant to those xmaoeuetemed to it, who 
frequently find their bands blistered sad their 
arms and faces swelled with its effects. All 
who use it take certain precautions against 
accidentally swallowing any portion^ amd they 
ate careful to touch it with the right hand 
only, while th^ take their food with the left. 
Some persons are more seriously affected 
by the varnish than others, and its injurious 
effects appear in blotches so much resembling 
leprosy, that the other Burmese refuge to bold 
intercourse with the affected person. The 
varnish, as before remarked, is laid on with a 
brush, to spare the hand os far as practicable: 
but in all future operations on the same ves- 
sel, it is laid on with the band both in order 
to procure a fine surface, and to enable the 
workman to discover and reject the miimtest 
particles of dust- When first laid on, the var- 
nish lottks of a light brown colour, but rub- 
bing with the baud turns it to a fine black. 
When the cup is varnished, it must be care- 
fully shut up in a box to exdiide the dust, 
and then deposited in a deep cold vault This 
is said to be essential to its proper setting, and 
with eue of which every manufactory is pro- 
vided. The cup is kept in the vault at least 
three days. 

3. In the third process, the cup is advan- 
ced another step towards completion, it is 
covered over with a thick black paste, which 
is. intended to stop up all holes in the baskets 
and to give the ware a body. Dififorent pastes 
are used for this purpose, but all agree in’ being 
composed of some fine powder mixed* up with 
tbit-tsi ; in one sort, the powder' is that' of 
calcined bones ; in another the finaaa# dost 
of teak wood ; in all cases the paste is dabbed 
on with the fingers, so as to hide the basket as 
far as the workman iaable to db. The ^>ecunen 
under description looks biaolt and rough, and 
the: baricet appears in several platea through 
the paste : after this {auases, it well as after 
every other in wllids[^tiw' yaiu&h »• used ia 
any 8hape«i t}M cup ni raturaed ta its CDBoeal* 
meat, io.,!^ vanU^.whei^ tt<iniaat reiBata,at 
least tikbe days befiare^aaj auhseqaant opessr 
tioHoaE be profleeded'Witk 

4. In. the Bwxt praoess*. the. oup is.gimiiid 
smQQth ioskk. Thu opecatimiis pecfoms^eiM 
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jdoaiqrUi^lM, moM Hka thtcoll«roii whioh a 
jack jtoirol ialiwig beiiiod a kitchea door thao 
the inetrameot Europeans call a lathe. This 
roller is tamed hackwards and forwards with a 
stick and Teather string like the drill bow of 
Eon^peau workmen, and a hollow cylinder. 
The workman inserts the rough cup, and if it 
be not large enough to stick tight in it, he fixes 
it there by slips of bamboo; he then smears the 
inside of the cup with water mixed with an 
ochrey red earth, turns (he lathe rapidly with 
his right hand, and presses a piece of pumice 
stone held in bis left hand against the inside 
of the cup ; this process soon rubs down the 
rough surface of the paste, and is continued 
until it is quite smooth. The specimen is 
smooth on the inside, the paste is rubbed down 
quite level with the basket work which appears 
through it, but without injury to the smooth 
surface. The outside of the basket is un- 
altered. . 

5 . In the fifth part of the process, the 
cup undergoes precisely the same operation 
on the outside, the only differences in the 
manipulation being that the cup is fastened 
upon a frame or chuck, so as to leave the out- 
side open to the workman, instead of being 
put into a basket to expose the inside. 

6. In the sixth process, the cup is covered on 
the inside with an additional quantity of 
paste of finer quality, which is laid ou by 
the workman after the outside is ground 
smooth, and dried, in order that it might 
receive an additional polish on a subsequent 
day. 

7. In the seventh part of the process, the 
cup is covered with fine paste ou the outside 
as well as ou the inside. Its appearance is 
rough and black. In this stage the cup is 
ground outside and in, and has also received 
a coat of fine varnish. This is the result of 
the two successive operations with the inter- 
val of at least three days between them, the 
grinding is performed on the lathe, as in 
No. 4 and 5, but instead of pumice stone the 
workman employs first a piece of smooth sand- 
stone, then a rag with charcoal and water, and 
lastly a piece of moist cloth. The cup is dried 
well in the sun before the varnish is laid on, 
whioh is done with the finger. 

8. In the next step, the cup receives a 
second coat of varnish and is quite black and 
glossy, but not even on the surface. Thus far 
all the Burmese ware goes through the same 
proceaeee whatever may be the style in which 
they are to be finished, whether black or red, 
plain or figured. The remaining specimens 
show the various modes in which the manu- 
fimturers finish off their work, aecoidiug to 
their own taite or that of thoir employers. 

9. In tike ninth psrt of the procees, the 
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cap ie eimplypi^iehed in. the lathe; this 
is performed by taming first egeinst a j^eee 
of smooth stone as in Na .7| thm by 
moistened rioe husks held in the hollow of 
the left bend against the cup while taming ; 
thirdly by a rag dipped in well pulveni^ 
teak woo^ and lastly by the baud ameared 
with a peculiar polishing powder, said tb 
made of the petrified wood of a tree. . The 
ware thus furnished is like the black japanned 
ware used in Britain. 

10. In the ware of a red colour like sealing 
wax, not BO fine as British red japanned 
ware, but still clear and bright, the ooiour used 
is manufactured at Ava, and is said to be su- 
perior to the best Chinese vermilliou ; it is 
moistened with an oil called ehazi, extracted 
from the kunyen (Dipterocarpus turbiuatus) 
and then mixed with thit-tsi varnish. The 
mixture is laid upou the cup after it has gone 
through the two first operations of No. 9, and 
nothing more is required than giving it a po- 
lish with the hand unless extraordinary lustre 
is desired, when a mixture of shazy and thit- 
tsi is applied, 

11. In the cups executed in the Shan or 
Siamese style, the engraving is done with 
great ingenuity and rapidity, although the 
only tool is a needle tied to a stick and whet- 
ted on a bit of slate. The artist holds the 
cup ou his knees with his left hand and keeps 
his graver almost motionless in his right, he 
then dexterously turns the oup by the help 
of bis knees to meet the graver. The Shan 
style consists in engraving a piece of blaok 
ware as No. 9 and filling up the hollows 
with Vermillion, if any figures are represented 
they are left in relief, in the manner of wood 
engraving. Some grotesque figures done in 
this way are to be seen in many specimens. 
The Vermillion is laid on as in No. 10» 
and after drying several days is rubbed off iu 
the lathe with wet bran held iu the hollow of 
the hand. The operation is generally repeat- 
ed to ensure a complete filling up of all hol- 
lows, and the cap is afterwards varnished and 
polished. 

A more expeditions method,calIed the Bar- 
man style, consists in engraving upon a red cup 
left as in No. 10 and ^ling op the hollows 
with different colours, usually yellow or green. 
Some specimens are engraved with gro- 
teeque Chinese , looking figures, and with the 
ines filled with yellow or primrose. The 
engraving is first prepared by being varnish- 
ed over, and the colour is immediately 
rubbed in with the finger pntil itia quite dry. 
When the cap is finished sometimee a sniM 
quantity of indigo is mixed with the oi^- 
meat, whioh produces a green colour* Seva^ 
articles in theft. As. Society’s museum are vetiE 
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fiasly executed in. thie wey, acme of which 
' hftye both ooloura in the same epecuneo* The 
hcAUty of the engraving coneiate chiefly in the 
contract of bright ooloorc, and the regolar 
interlacing of minute lines, in which some 
specimens resemble our mgine turning ; taste 
in drawing is totally out of the .question. 

There are other modes of preparing the 
varnished ware : the finer sorts are sometimes 
finished with gilding or with raised figures or 
mouldings. These are formed of the teak- 
wood paste mentioned in process 3, which 
is pressed when soft into tin moulds, and 
when dry it becomes as bard as the wood of 
which it was originally made. Europeans 
have found this paste au excellent material 
for making the raised work on picture frames 
and similar objects. Some articles are diver- 
nfied by leaving portions of the basket-work 
uncovered by the varnish ; in this case the 
weaving is of the finest quality, and the open 
parts being of different patterns, the effect is 
very good. Larger works ore made of wood 
joined together with teak paste, and after- 
wards covered in the same way as the basket- 
work, the only difference between the process 
being that in the wood work, the first varnish- 
ing is omitted, the solid and flat surface of 
the wood taking the paste at once without 
preparation. 

Mr. Fortune says with regard to the var- 
nished ware of Ohina,that the tree which yields 
the Chinese varnish is a species of Rhus, which, 
although producing an article of groat value, 
is extremely dangerous to use. The varnish is 
largely used in the country fur giving a fine 
polish to tables and chairs used in the bouses 
of the wealthy. The beautiful lacquer ware 
so extensively exported from Canton to foreign 
countries, and which is so well known and 
justly admired, is produced by this tree. It 
has the valuable property of being less liable 
than French polish to be injured % a heated 
vessel which may be placed upon it, but it is 
very poisonous and requires to be handled 
with great care by the workmen who use it. 
Indeed, after furniture is dry, it is very unsafe 
for certain oonstitntions until it has been in 
use lor some time and the smell entirely gone. 
A friend of his, Mr. Jones, American Consul 
at Foochowfuo, used some furniture which 
had been lacquered some time and was appa- 
rently quite dry, and yet he was very ill for a 
long time from its effscts, so ill that he thought 
he should be obliged to leave the country 
and go home ; and he has known several per- 
sons Buffsr most severely from the same cause. 
Mr. Williams adds that the beautiful ap- 
pearance of the lacquered wore of China owes 
its lustrous: ocdoring to a composition of lamp- 
.blaek and tha darified juice obtained from a 
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spedes of sumach oalled Rhus vecnizor B^.Ysn- 
nida. Wood oils are obtaioedfromotbwplantt 
of the same family, and the different qaaltdes 
of lacquered-ware are owing to the use Of diese 
inferior ingredients. The real varnish tree is 
described by De Gnignes as resembling the 
ash in its foliage and bark, it is about fifteen 
feet in height, and when seven years old fur- 
nishes the sap, which is carefully collected 
from incisions in the trank opened in 
summer nights. The body of the ware is 
wood partifdly smoothed, or pasteboard, upon 
which two or three coats of a composition of 
lime, paper, and gum are first laid, and 
thoroughly dried and rubbed. The surface 
of the wood is also hardened by rubbing 
coarse clay upon it, and afterwards scraping it 
off when dry. Two coatings of lamp black and 
wood oil, or in the finer articles, of lamp black 
and varnish, are laid upon the prepared wood, 
and after drying, the clear varnish is brush- 
ed on, one coating after another, with tlte ut- 
most care, in close and darkened rooms, al- 
lowing it to dry well between the several 
coats. The articles are then laid by to be 
painted and gilded according to the fancy of 
customers, after which a last coating is given 
them. The varnish is brought to market in 
brownish cakes, and reduced to its proper 
fluidity by boiling ; it is applied to many 
purposes both as a varnish and paint, when 
it is commonly m).\ed with a red or brown 
color. A beautiful fabric of lacquered-ware 
is made by inlaying the nacre of fresh and 
saltwater shells in a rough mosaic of flowers, 
animals, (be. into the composition, and then 
varnisiiing it. Another kind, highly piized by 
the Chinese, is made by covering the wood 
with a coating of red varnish three or four 
lines in thickness, and then carving figures 
upon it in relief. The great labour necessary 
to produce tliis ware renders it expensive. A 
common substitute for the true varnish are 
the oils of the Dryandra, Jatropha, Croton, 
and other members of the euphorbiaoeous 
family, expressed from their seeds by a 
variety of simple machines, consisting for 
the most part of different applications of 
power to cylinders and pestles, by which 
the seeds are pressed or pounded. The 
oil, after pressing, according to De Gnignes, 
is boiled with Spanish white in the propor- 
tion of one ounce to half a pound of oil ; as 
it begins to thicken it is taken off and pour- 
ed into close vessels. It dissolves in turpen- 
tine and is used as a varoidt either olemr or 
mixed with diffsreut eoloun: it defends 
woodwork from injary for a long time, and 
fomu a good painter's oiL Boiled w<ith kmi 
rust it forms a reddish brown varatdu In 
order to prevent its penetrating into tibe Mod 
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irti«n>«wd elvn^ tnd to increase tiie lustre, a 
priming d! lime and lieg's blood simmered 
together into A paste is previously lud on. 

Varnished ware is also made in India. In 
peninsular India the varnish used by mooohee 
men for palanquins, dee., is prepared by melt* 
ing sandams (a kind of copal or Anime 
oaUed by Dr.Ainelie sandaradi,) and mixing it 
with boiled linseed oil rendered dry by 
litharge ; they do not usually add spirits of 
turpentine in the way prescribed for making 
copal varnish in England. Mr. Hohde 
knows of no better or more durable polish, 
for toak and Chittagong wood particularly, 
than may be prepared by melting three 
or four bits of sandarus of the size of a 
walnut or small egg, and pouring upon 
it a bottleful of boiling linseed oil 
(Avisba notma, Tel.) previously rendered 
dry by boiling litharge or other drier, and 
after lioiling them together for an hour gen- 
tly adding, while cooling, a tea-spoonful of 
Venice turpentine. If too thick it may be 
thinned with spirits of turpentine. It should 
be rubbed on the furniture and after a little 
time, during which it may be exposed in the 
sun, rubbed ofi‘; the rubbing should be con- 
tinued daily, and the polish should not be 
again applied for eight or ten days, after 
which it may be slightly applied every one 
or two mouths. Water does not injure this 
polish, and any stain or scratch may be rub- 
bed over with the polish which cannot be 
d(»ne with French polish. To give the appear- 
ance of gold to silver leaf used by the 
Condapilly moocliies for ornamenting boxes, 
palanquins, ikc., a little aloes is dissolved in 
the varnish which is laid over it. A very 
good varnish is prepared by inoochies with 
shell lac and wood oil l»eated in small quanti- 
ties . — Itohde MSS. Fortune, Residence, p. 
146. Middle Kingdom, vol. I. p. 

121. Journal Royal Asiatic Society. 

VAROODAH. A Travancore wood of a 
yellow colour, specific gravity 0 d55, used for 
building houses . — Colonel Frith. 

VARRAKA3IMI. Tel. Toddalia acule- 
ata, Fers. 

VARRI KOOMUTI-KAI. Tam. Colocyntb. 

V ARSAR. Samso. Aromatic seeds of Cleome 
pentapbylla. 

VARSH, or Warsb. Sans. See Wa. 

VARSHA. Sans. .The third season of the 
hindu solar year, comprehending the months 
of Sravana and Bhadrapada, when the ron 
is in the signs Carcata and Sinba, answering 
to the Tamil months Adi and Avani. 

VARSHAKALA MALLE. Tel. Species 
of JasmiDum. 

VARSHNEYA. Bee Krishna. 
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VARTAKA*. Sens. SolaniiBi mdongsna. 
Eeer-nlank BriniriL’ 

VARUNA. Sans. Ontssva ta^-C. Box- 
burghii. C. religiosa. • ' 

VARUNA, one of the gods of tha ancient 
hitidaB,of the timesof theVedas. He ietbegod 
of the waters, the analogue of Neptooe. Jfe is 
regent of the west, and lord of pumahrirant, in 
which latter capacity be resembles Yanui, end, 
like him, holds a snaky cord nr noose with 
which he binds incorrigible offenders under 
the water. His vahana or vehicle is the &bu- 
lous fish called makara. Varuna is Ouranos, 
the vault of heaven, personified; two hymns in 
the Big-Veda are addressed to him. He gave 
a son to king Harischandra and required the 
same as a sacrifice. Varuna is rain, the sky, or 
hemispheric firmament, resting on the waters, 
and has obvious analogies with the Grecian 
Uranos. To this god, singly or associated 
with Mitra, are offered the rare and per- 
functory prayers for protection from sin, 
which appear in one or two of the vedic hymns. 
A common medium between the Grecian and 
Aryan mythology may be inferred, and that 
Mena and the Aswitii, Anna and Varuna, were 
not (so to speak) indigenous. See Aditya, 
Hrabmiiiicide, Hindoo, Indra, Inscriptions, 
Osiris, Saraswati. 

VARVAL. Beno. Amarantus polygamus 

VASA. Tel. Acorus calamus, Linn. 

VASALA HOTIN. See Wijao. 

VASALI or Vesali, supposed to beau an- 
cient name for Assam. 

YASAMBU. Tam. Maleal. Acorus cala- 
mus annnaticus. Sweet flag. 

VASANA GADDI, also Nimma addi. 
Tel. Andropogon sebaananthus, Linn. 

VASANGA. See India. 

VASANTA. Sanbo. Spring-time. See 
Basaut’h ; Kali, Kama, Ganri, 

VASANTA QUNDA. Tel. Rottlera tinc- 
toria, Roxb. 

VASANTA KADIMI. Tel. Species of 
Barringtonia 1 

VASANTA. Sans. 1 Phaseolus, sp. 

VASANT’HI, amongst the Rajputs, is 
spring personified, as the consort of Har, and 
is worshipped by them. On the first spring 
day, the Rajput princes and vassals open the 
season with a great boar hunt. On that day, 
personal danger is disregarded as want of suc- 
cess is deemed an omen that, during the year, 
Oomia, the great Mother, may refuse all peti- 
tions 

VASANTOTSAVA, Madhutsava, or 
Kamotsava, is a festival held on the thirteenth 
and fourteenth of the hindoo month chaitri^ 
at which Kamadeva, the god of love^ waa. 
formerly worshipped. The season was onp" 
of much merriment, and the gehend &- 
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fluiMM dt ntarniiig spring was baited • i^th 
nude and jollity. Part of the amusement 
at tke people consisted in throwing over 
each other, by means of syringes, water or 
fine powder, coloured with saffron. A 
twiaaiia commonly used in some places is rose 
leare% large baskets and trays of whioh are 
prepared ler that purpose. The festival of 
Kamadeva holds its place in the kalendar, but 
its observance is restricted to a few places. 
In fac^ it seems to have merged into the 
Pbalgunotsava or Holi, celebrated a month 
before, when the like merriment and affusion 
of coloured powder or water takes place. 
In the south of India, Kama is worshipped 
at this period, also, which still further identifies 
the origin of the festival, although it has 
undergone some important modifications in 
date and purposa> — TFt2soa’s fftnef. Theat. 
voi. u. p. 268. 

VASCO DE GAMA, when at Calicut, 
was shown in basins of water, the three ships 
he had with him. When Don Francisco de 
Almeyda, the first viceroy of India, was re- 
turning to Portugal, some witches of Cochin 
told him he should not re-pass the Cape of Good 
Hope : he did, however, re-pass the Cape, but 
was buried at the bay of Saldanna, some 
leagues beyond. — LvJbboch Origin of Givil- 
itaUon, p. 149, 

VASHAMBU. Malkal. Acorus cala- 
mus, Xtnn. 

VASHISTA and Yisvamitra amongst the 
hindoos, were two historical persons, and two 
modern schools were named after them. 
Amongst the hindus Vasishta is a famous 
rishi, fabled to have possessed a cow 
named Shuboola, so fruitful that with her 
assistance he could accomplish whatever he 
desired. By her aid, he entertained king 
Yisvamitra and his army. See Brahniadica. 
Inscriptions. Sati. Veda. 

VASMA. Hind. Powdered iudigo leaves. 
YASOKT. See Kurina. 

YA^OKA. Bbno. Adhatoda vasica. 
YASSA. Tbl. Acorus calamus, ZinTu 
YASSA. Hind, 1 a weight used at Surat 
for pearls and the precioiu metals 0*1423 
grains.— •AVmmond’s Diet. 

YASSAMBOO. Sans. Acorus calamus 
aromaticus. 

YA’STU TAGA* On the morning of the 
day previously fixed for entering a new house 
thehindoo owner performs the usual morning 
prayers and ablutions, and having thus purified 
hima^, he pi^sents, according to his means, 
pieces of gold to brahmans, a waterpot is 
filled with water* and on it are placed fruits, 
fidveni and mango leaves.— .Elltot Sup. Olos. 
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YASU, in hindoe mytlmlogy, a name of 
eight semi-divine beUtgs^ personificathine bf 
natural phenomena, whose names are variouriy 
enumerated. In the Yishuu Parana they are 
thus given : 1. A’pa, water, or 'according to 
others, Ahar, day, 2. Dbrnva, the Pole-star. 
3. Soma the moon. 4. Dave, fire. 5. Anila, 
the wind. 6. Anala or Pavaka, fire. 7. Pratyu- 
sha, dawn. 8. Prabbasa, light. They are re- 
presented as always attendmit on their leader, 
Agni or Fire, and in their relationship to this 
deity and to the worship of the sun and light, 
seem to belong to the vedic period of hiiidu 
mythology. — William^ $ Story of Nala, p. 216. 
WUson'e Vishnu Furana, p. 120. See Ashta, 
Lakshmi. 

YASUKI, in hindoo mythology, a serpent 
king, which the hindoo gods used as a rope 
when they churned the sea of milk, 

VASU-DEVA. See Avataram; Inscriptions; 
Kauwa Dynasty ; Krishna ; Magadha ; Sri 
Sampradaya. 

VATA DELLA. Sans. Zizyphus trinervus. 

VATALOO. A Travancore wood of a 
purple colour, used only for firewood . — Colonel 
Frith. 


VATANBOO. A Travancore wood of a 
light brown colour, two feet in circumference, 
used for railings, fences, ikc . — Colonel Fritli. 

YATARAJAKUL. Can.? Solanum species. 

VATA VRIK8IIA. Sans. Ficus Indica. 

YATERIA, a genus of plants of the East 
Indies, of the order Dipterocarpaceee. There 
are four species known, V. Zeylanica, Wighl, 
of Ceylon, Y. lancemfolia, Jioxb., of Assam 
and the Khassya mountains, V. Roxbnrghi- 
ana Wight [con. a tree of the peninsula of In- 
dia, and Y. Indica of the western coast of 
peninsular India and Mysore. A species of 
this genus, the Le-toak of the Burmese, is 
plentiful in the Tenasseriro provinces. It is 
a baud some wood, suited for cabinet work, 
the purposes of the turner, and other purposes 
requiring a wood of dense structure . — Major 
Benson. WigMs leones. Jtoxb. Voigt. 


YATERIA CEYLANICA. IF. Itl.,p. 88. 

Stemouoporus Wightii, Thto. 

A large tree in the forests between Galle 
and Ratnapooru, and at Pahnadolla ; near the 
latter place : wood not known. — Thw. Bn. FL 
Zeyl.^ p. 37. 

YATERIA INDICA. Link. 


Elteooarpus copalli- 
ferua, JZste. 


Chlorozylon dupada. 
Aim. Back. 


Dupa mara Can. 

Piney varnish tree, Sho. 
Indian copal tree, „ 
White dammer tree, „ 
Peini mara, Malbai.. 

Vella kondrikam, „ 
Payani, „ 


Hal, 

Hal-gass, 

Piney maram, 
Kondrioam, 

Vela kondr^m, 
Chadaoola, 
Dupada chettu, 
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TATEJOA nti^lCA 


Thcgma. 

Katodittnan* Tam. t Gum anime* Brq. 

VdA» M , , I 

The oil. 

Piney tatlow, ^ Eirau I Pinejr yennai, Tam. 
Dnpada oil, | 

Thifl laEge and stately tree grows to 
ihe height of about 60 feet, It has entire, 
smooth, coriaceous leaves, and terminable 
panicles of white flowers. The young shoots 
and all tender parts except the leaves are 
covered with fine stellate pubescence, leaves 
alternate, petioled, oblong, entire from emar- 
giuate to obtuse, pointed, smooth, coriaceous, 
from four to eight inches long and two to 
four broad, petioles round, about an inch long ; 
stipules oblong, panicles terminal, ramifica- 
tions rather remote ; flowers rather remote, 
pedicelled, pretty large ; braCtes oblong, one 
flowered ; calyx five, cleft to the base, divisions 
oblong, obtuse, villous on the outside, corolla 
five petalled, petals oval, emarginate, broader 
but very little longer than divisions of the 
calyx, filaments from 40 to 50, short, broad, 
inserted between the petals and the base of 
the germ, anthers linear with a single filiform 
beak,germ superior, conic, downy, three cell- 
ed, cells containing 3 ovules each attached to 
the top of the axis, style longer than the sta- 
mens, stigma acute, pericarpium coriaceous 
fleshy, oblong, obtuse, oue-celled, three-valved, 
capsule general size about 2| inches long and 
in diameter, seed solitary, of same shape as 
the capsule. 

It is common in the hotter parts of Ceylon, 
up. to an elevation of 2,000 feet, it grows 
ill Canara and all along the Malabar coast : 
it is found also in Mysore, and in the 
western provinces of Ceylon, its wood weighs 
lbs. 26 to the cubic foot, and its timber 
is said to last 10 years. In Ceylon, its 
timber is used fur packing cases, ceilings, 
coffins, (Sec., but on the western coast of India, 
it is said to be an excellent and valuable 
building timber, not liable to be attacked by 
the teredo, and much employed in ship build- 
ing. Mr. Edye says that tbePaini dup-maram 
is found in the Cochin and Travancore for- 
ests, but is rarely out down, as the daromer 
taken from it is valuable, and when mixed 
with the wood oil makes thePaini varnish.This 
tree produces a resin, in India called copal, 
in England known by the name of gam anime, 
and nearly approaching the trae resin of 
that Immos. The bmt specimens are employed 
as mriMpiiiitBf under the denomination of am- 
ber (kahnba)> to which it beare external re- 
eemblance. In its recent and fluid state it ie 
need as a varnish, called Piney varnish, in the 
Bouth of India, and, dissolved by heat in closed 
▼essels, is employed for the same purpose in 
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other parte of. India, Anothw plant of tlte 
eamegenns,Y. lanoemfnlia, affords a resin from 
whieh hindne pr^Mure one of the meteiiele of 
their religious oblations. This is tn article 
of export to China from Sumatra, wh«re 
this tree idso grows to a height of ^irty to 
fifty feet and from two to four feet in diame- 
ter, and in greater abundance than on the 
coast of Malabar. 

When the bark of this tree is wounded^ a 
pellucid, fragrant, acrid, bitter, resinous, fluids 
oalled piney varnish, “ pnndun,” or liquid copal 
exudes, which, in the rays of the sun, becomes 
yellow and fragile like glaas. It is in this 
state that it is well known in commerce, and 
in England receives the name of gum anime, 
as above noticed. In India it is usually called 
copal, also East Indian copal. It occurs of ail 
shades of colour, between pale green and deep 
yellow, and in India tlie dnest pieces are sold, 
as amber (kahrubah, Arab. Pers.) The resin 
is used ill Ceylon as incense. A solid oil is 
prepared from the seeds and is called Piney 
tallow or dupada oil, Piney yennai, Tam, 
which is used for lamps, for which it is princi- 
pally used, but is very suitable fur soaps and 
candle making, and might be more largely 
utilized that hitherto. 

Tiie oil from the seeds becomes perfectly 
solid even in Lot climates, and is pre- 
pared by cleaning the seeds, then roaating 
and grinding them into a mass. 'I'o 5 seers 
of seed, add 12 seers of water, and boil 
until the oil riaes to the surface. Remove 
the oil, stir the contents of the vessel, and 
allow it to stand until the following day, when 
more oil will be observed on the surface, which 
may be collected and the process repeated. 

The Doopada Resin, which exudes from 
the Yateria Indica, and constitutes piney 
varnish, is used as a fragrant incense in tem- 
ples; the quantity procurable is very consider- 
able. White dainmer or Piney resin from this 
large tree, the Valeria ludica of Linineusaiid 
Wight, the Choloroxylon dnpada of Buchanan 
and Ainslie, exudes spontaneously from the tree 
and in commerce occurs in large lumps of ail 
shapes and varying in color on the outside from 
a bright orange to a dull yellow, bearing evident 
marks of having adhered to the bark of the 
tree. It has a shining vitreous fracture, is veiy 
hard and bears a great resemblance to amber. 
Its color, internally, is of all shades, from a 
light green to a light yellow, the green tint 
predominating in the generality of speci- 
mens. It ie more soluble in alcohol than the 
black dammer, and burns with less smoke and 
a more agreeable odour. It is easily distin- 
gnisbable from all other Indian resine by its i 
superior, hardness, its colour, and amber-likn 
appearance. It is obtained by woundiiig 
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Ili6 trM and in oonmarce ocean either in 
•mall lamps or in large masses, generally 
of a sbiniiig appearance and balsamic smell. It 
has a very cellular structure, which is attribu* 
table to the mode of collection. Notches 
being cut in the trunk of the tree sloping 
inwards and downwards, the resin collects in 
the cavity, and is either permitted to dry on 
the spot or is collected and dried by the 
application of heat. It is of all shades, from 
light green to light yellow or white, and is 
usually translucent Specimens are some- 
times seen, in which from the dessication 
having been improperly conducted, the resin 
is more opaqoe, of a dull green color, and 
full of air bubbles, presenting the appearance 
of having undergone a partial fermentation. 
This rosin inny be recognised by its cellular 
appearance and balsamic smell — this latter, 
however (which is, of course, due to the 
volatile oil it contains) is gradually lost by 
long keeping or constant exposure to the air. 
What is called “ East Indian copal,” and sold 
in England as gum anitiie, exudes abundantly 
from this tree. It occurs of all shades of 
color between pale green and deep yellow ; the 
finest pieces are called kahroba, the Arabic lor 
amber, and sold as amber in the bazars of 
India: the resin before it hardens is the I’iney 
varnish of Malabar. Besides the u-ses already 
alluded to, candles are made of this resin in 
Malabar, which Dr. Wight informs us, diffuse 
ill burning an agreeable frsigrance, give a hue 
clear light witli little smoke, and coiisuuie 
the wick without snaffiug. These candles 
were at one time introduced into England, but 
a very high duty having been imposed, the 
trade ceased. Blume, in his Mas. Bot. Lugod. 
Bat. ii. 29, makes two species of tiie Liuiiaiiin 
Yateria Indica, reserving this name for the 
Ceylon plant, and colling the peninsular one 
V. Malabarica. The Canarium strictum of 
Roxburgh is known in Malabar under the 
name of the “ black dammer tree,” in contra- 
distinction to the Vateria, which is the “ white 
dammer tree.” — Thw. Enum. PL Zeyl. M. E. 
J. R> Roxh. Flor. Indica. Voigt 

VATERIA LANOEvEEOLIA. Roxb. 

Mool of Stlhbt. 

A large tree, common in Sylhet, and grow- 
ing in Assam and the Kiiassya mountaius. It 
has entire, smooth, coriaceous leaves, and ter- 
minal panicles of white flowers. It flowers 
in April and May, and fruits in July and Au- 
gust. It is valuable as a timber tree. It exudes 
a clear liquid from wounds, Ac. in the bark, 
which soon hardens into an amber coloured 
resin. From this the natives distil a dark 
coloured and strong smelling resin called 
Chooa, alsoChova, Hiud., the gondor gum, 
which the brahmins use as an incense. 
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— Voigt, RoyU'e Mimt But., Bng. Cye. Dr 
Mtuon. 

VATERIA LANCEOLATA. MoOlkbl. 

Pan-th«y-ya, Bubk. | Pan-tbit-ya, fiuiut. 

This tree is noticed by Captain Dance, but 
it may be the same as V lanoemfolia. He 
says it is found along the coast near Amherst, 
and is abundant in Tavoy and Metgoi, hut 
scarcely procurable in Moulmeiii. Its maxi> 
mam length is 60 feet and maximum fprth 
6 cubits, and, when seasoned, its wood floats in 
water. It is often called white thengan, but it 
is closer and heavier than the thengan. It is, 
he says, an excellent wood for tool handles 
and planes, but has not sufficient spring 
for helves. The Burmese use it for all par- 
poses to which thengan is applied, especially in 
junks } but the Burmese of Amherst say it is 
not quite so good or durable as thengan. Dr. 
Mason al8o,in hi8Tenasserim,speaksof a species 
of Vateria as a common timber tree in the pro- 
vinces of Tavoy and Mergni. The timber, he 
says, is whiter tlian that of Hopea, and equally 
good. Iiideet), it is often, he says, called white 
thengan or white Hopea, the woods being only 
distinguished in commerce by their colour. 
Vateria Roxburghii, when in bloom, is quite 
oruamental, and diffuses the fragrance of its 
ffowers a great distance around.— Dr. fViyAt. 
Dr. Maton. Captain Dance. 

VATES. Lat. the Bhat or Bard of India. 

VATESW ARA DATTA, according to some 
authorities, is tlie name of the father of Prithii, 
Pritliwi, or Prithivi raja, but by other writers 
the father was named Someda or Vigraha De- 
va, and his grandfather Saruga Deva, or Visala 
Deva. Tlie term datta is also more appro- 
priate to a man of the Vaisya tribe than a 
Rajput, hut then Vateswara is called a sa- 
mauta, a term especially implying a warrior 
and a chief, and as in the case of the Jat, 
the agricultural tribes occasionally follow a 
military life. These considerations, howdver, 
leave the individuality of the author very 
doubtful . — Atiaiic Researches) vol. XV.p. 407- 
Transactions of Royal Asiatic Society. Hind- 
Theat. vol. II. p. 1 54. 

VATHEK. The hero of the tale by Mr. 
Beckford, who is made to visit the Ta^t-i- 
Jamshid. According to the work called Kha- 
lassut-ool-Akhbar, Vathek died of dropsy in 
the month ofZehnj 232 Uijri, or A. D. 846. 

VATIC A, a genus of plants of the East 
Indies, of the natural order Dipterocarpess. 
They are large trees of great economic 
value. Vatica caraphorilera, W^la, is the 
famous camphor tree of Sumatra. V. laccifeta, 
IT. A A,, grows on the Palghat mouutsins. V. 
obtosa* Wall, is a tree of Martabaa. V. 
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VATTA^ejcSOITE. 

1F.'4! <^.*.;grewB m N«paid, and V.- 
tumbagaia* W.4ba.% isa trea of -Palgbaut 

VATIGA.J9eoie8. 

Konng'Dihoo. Bu&m. 

A trea of Muoltaaiu : wood used for mak- 
ing carts aud boats. — Oal. Cat. Ex. 1862. See 
Shores* « 

VATICA LACCIFERA W.& A. -, JF. Ic. 

Shores talura JZoxh. I Shores robosts Roth. 
Shores Isccifers, Beyne \ Saul tallaroa, R<xidt. 

Talura, Tah. 

This lai^e timber tree grows in the 
Naikeuary paBS,Nnndidroog, and the Palgbaut 
mountains, and its wood is much used where 
it grows. — W. & A. Useful Plants, Voigt. 

VATICA ROBUSTA. W. & A. 

Shores robusta RoaA. 

SauL Hind | Ougulii. Tel. 

&al Tree Anolo-Hind, Sala ,, 

Gugilam. Tam. 1 

The wood of this tree is in great repute ; it 
is very valuable for house and ship building, 
iH used for vats for liquids, dour frames, and 
the rails aud battens of doors ; it is not suit- 
ed for planks, it twists, shrinks, and warps 
whenever the surface is removed, even after 
many years* seasoning, but it is in general 
use for building purposes in the Ganjani and 
Vizagapatam districts- Colonel Baker’s ex- 
periments shew that, compared with teak, 
its strength is about 1121 to 8 CD. In Major 
Hay Campbell’s experiments on unseasoned 
saul it broke with 1391 lbs. It is unques- 
tionably, for engineering purposes, the most 
useful grown India timber. Unseasoned wood 
broke with a weight of 1 308 lbs.; seasoned saul 
with 1319 lbs. The tree yields ral or dhoo- 
nee ral, which contains some essential oils, 
and is used by hindoos as incense, and in me- 
dicine. It is obtained by notching the trees. 
Report of R. Thompson Asst. Conservator of 
Forests of Gurhwall. Jury's Reports of the 
Great Exhibition. See Shorea. 

VATICA TUMBUGAIA. IF. & A. 
Shureatumbugaia Rosh. | Saul tumbugaia Roxb. 

Congo-wood Tree Eno. I Tumbugaia Tel. 

Thambagam Tam. | 

A large tree grows in the Polghat mountains, 
yielding valuable and excellent timber, and a 
quantity of dammer resin; it has a strong 
heavy wood, close grained, but splintery, 
superior in strength and finer in grain than 
sal, too heat^ for gun carriages, but would 
answer for di purposes where great strength 
is necessary. 

VATPATRA. See Narayans. 

VATRAPPANACHIYAR. See Hindu. 

VATSABBIAM. Sans. Commelyna com- 
rnunis, Linn. 

VATTANGHY. Tam. Csesalpinia sappan, 
Zj»n., Roxb., W. St A. 

VATTANQA KOTTE. Tam. See Patnn- 
ga oottay. 
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VATIA-THA2CABA, Max.caXi. Maoarai^ps 
Indica. 

YATTEI PEIMARETTI Tam. Autsorae- 
les obovata. 

VATTI. Tam. Taih Candle, the batti of 
liindustan. 

VATTl VERU, also Avaru gaddh - Tmu 
A ndropogon murioatns, Reis. 

VAUEI. See Indra. ♦ 

YAYARANG. lliND. Myrsine Africana. 

YAYaSWANA. See Surya-vausa. 

VAYILI CHETTU. Tbl. Vitex trifoKa^ 
L., H iii. 69., Rheede ii. 12. 

YAW-KARAH. Malbal. a Malabar 
and Cauara tree which produces the coun- 
try olive, to which the natives are very 
partial. This fruit is also eaten ' by the wild 
beasts and birds of the forests. The tree grows 
to about eighteen feet high, and twelve inches 
in diameter. — £dye. Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

VATA VELANGAM CHETTU. Tbl. 
Embelia ribes, £urm, Roxb. 

VAYQHA ? Lngerstroemia reginso. 

VAYLARI TYLUM. Tam. Oil of Cel- 
astrns paniculata, Willde. Roxb. 

VAYLI PARTEE. Tam. Cynanohum 
extensum, Jaeg. Daemia extensa. 

V AYLLA — t Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 

VAYNGHI. Tam. Pterocarpus bilobus. 
VAYNGI. Tam. mulu-vengah. Malayala. 

Pterocarpus marsupium. The wood of this- 
tree is of a dark olive or light-browu colour, it 
is very strong and tough. The tree sometimes 
grows crooked, and to about two feet In dia- 
meter, and from thirty to thirty-five feet 
long ; it is used by the natives both for 
houses and vessels. This sort has a single la gf 
in the shape of n pear, but the Yella vengah, 
which is the white or light coloured tree, 
has a long leaf, and grows to about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and twenty feet long. The 
natives prefer this wood for boat crooks, and 
the carved parts of the frames of pattamahs 
and native vessels. — Edye, M. ds C. 

VAYPUM. Tam. Azadiraebta Indica. 

VAYR-CUDDALA-YENNAI. Tam. the 
oil of Arachis bypogea, Linn. 

VAYRU. Tbl. Root of a plant. 

YAYU. Sans, the atmosphere; one of 
the gods of the ancient hindus. The god of 
winds and the regent of the north-west. 

YAYU VELANGUM CHETTU. Tst. 
Embelia ribes, .Rum. alsoE. glondulifera. 

YEATA, a Singhalese long measure, equal 
to an English foot . — Simmondd Diel. 

I YEDA. The religions books of the hindoos 
I known as theYeda8,ave four in namborAheBis 
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tte SaiDs/Mid <ii« AttMurf*/ bat 
tbe last of these belongs to a much later skge 
loathe rest. The hymns of the Riek or Big 
Veda ore repeated entirely in a disjointed form 
in the Same, and with little alterations in 
the Athar va also, while tbo Yaj ur Vada contains, 
principally, forms of prayer. A Veda in its 
strict sense, is simply a sanhita, or collection 
of hymas. These hyiniu form the Mantra or 
ritual, and are the true Veda. The Big, the 
Sama, and the Yajnr are the three uuiversaliy 
received. The Atharva is of more doubtful 
autheutioiiy. The body of Yedic literature 
is immense. In the Brahmana, which are 
considered as belonging to the Vedas, moral 
precepts, religions iustrnction, and information 
are cuuveyed. Professor Wilson supposes 
tliem to belong to the 8th century before 
Christ, and they are said to reougtiise certain 
grand conceptions of the Supreme Being as the 
Father to be worshipped, “ He the creator of 
the earth, or He the righteous, who created the 
heavens. He who also created the bright 
and mighty waters ; is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice.” The prevail- 
ing belief is that the Aryan religion was, 
in the Vedic times, a worship of nature, which 
rose to theism and then declined to scepti- 
cism and merged into atheism immediately be- 
fore the time of Buddha. Of the four, the Big 
Veda is the oldest, and the Yajnr Veda, 
Sama Veda, and the Atharva Veda fol- 
low in succession. Each Veda is divided 
into two parts, viz., Ist the hymns \ and 
mantra, which express the wants and aspir- 
ations of the worsiiippers, and 2ndly the 
Brahmana, which belong to a ritualistic age, 
and refer to rites and ceremonies. These are 
of an unmeaning artificial character, although 
a mystic significance is attached to each. 
The Aitareya Brahmana illustrates the 
brahmanical sacrifices of animals as practised 
in the early age of brahminical ascendancy, 
which partly preceded and partly overlapped 
the age of buddhism. 

Qood scholars are of opinion that the Vedic 
byinus were composed mostly about fifteen 
centuries before Christ, but not committed to 
writing, and therefore not collected, until the 
eighth century B. 0. With all their diffioul- 
ries, they furnish much information regarding 
the origin and early state ofsomeof those races 
who are now called hindos. The people among 
whom the Vedas were composed, had evident- 
ly passed the nomade al^e. They had no 
money, and their wealth consisted of cattle, 
horses, ritoep, goats, and buffaloes, and the 
oow was tha medintn of barter. By the Big- 
Veda (vol.> l, p< 165; vol. 2, pp. 127 and 
225 ; and 110^.8, pp. 163, 276, 416 and 458) 
it if »yideOit:#ft the oow was then not rever- 
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encsd, and that tbe^sime whofoa^ofed > Ibw* 
hyinnswere a eoir-kiUiBg, beef-eatini^, ttid 
spirit-drinking people. Oow^rtiesliag wm a 
great crime. - 

Professor Max Mailer fixes ihe years 600 
and 200 B. C. aa tbe limits of that age 
during which tbe brahmanic IHeratore whs 
carried on in the strange style of the sntra. 

The geography of the Vedic hymns confirms 
tbe theory that the Arian race migrated from 
Central Asia about seventeen centuries before 
Christ, entered India by tbe north-west, dwelt 
during the earliest Vedic portion iu the Pan- 
jab, and migrated or fonght their way into 
Hindustan and Central India during the five 
centuries that succeeded. From the frequent 
mention of the Saraawati and other rivers, we 
learn that the Punjab was at one time the lo- 
cality of the Vedic Arians. The fathers of 
the Arians originally inhabited Iran Proper, 
the Land of Pleasantness, and they left it only 
ill consequence uf a convulsion of nature, by 
which a great alteration in the climate was 
caused. When the climate was altered by 
some vast disturbance of nature, tbe Arians 
emigrated. They did not, however, follow 
the course of the Oxns, or they would have 
come ill tbe first instance to Bactria, and not 
to Sogdiana. Their course, therefore, was more 
northerly. Its present climate is precisely what 
the record in the Vendidad describes it to have 
been when the changes produced by the above 
commotion took place. It has only two months 
of warm weather. In tbe coarse of the Arians, 
after their expulsion from tbe primeval eoun- 
try between Sogdiana and the Sutlej, they 
formed, by the conquest of fourteen countries, 
as many kingdoms in the whole of the eastern 
part of Central Asia and India Proper, in the 
country of the Indus and its confluence. In 
tbe intervening countries, they passed amongst 
the Turanians (Scythians and Turcomans), 
and there is evidence that the inhabitants 
whom they found iu India were likewise Tu- 
ranians. The main direction of these travel- 
lers was southerly, and on the southern bank 
of the Caspian is a group the nudeiis of the 
Arian Media. Amongst the Arian bindns, the 
sacrifice of a horse, the Aswamed’hs, seems 
to have been practised in their religions rites. 
There are two hymns in the Big Veda de- 
scribing the rite, and which leave no doubt 
that in the early religion of the race, diis sa- 
crifice, as a burnt offering to the gods, was 
had recourse to. It was, even then, however, 
falling into disuse, and was eriiting as a rrifo 
of an antevedic period, imported from some 
foreign region, possibly from Seythia, where 
anin^ victims, and especially htMrses; were 
commonly saotifieed. And, in stUl later tifoM, 

' the Aswamed’ba consisted in certain esranei- 
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i^awMaf io tb* iitimtmQ of tliaihone, m tovUdi dMteanttiftw WalunMil in^tba 
tbfoaglmit uaarly ali India is itill praetiMd tooth of India «w Attitohod : in 

wi^ a bidl or con^ maoy «f wbioh are met upper India every oiaetification of the kind 
witii in ev^ villa^, freed or let looae in the has long been forgotten. A' ivry whadpol 
name of Sivd or Yithno or otiier hinda god. division of the Vedas is that named id fhs 
The language of the Veda is stereotj^d Bae- text, the Taittiriya or white portion df ^ 
trian, and theZendtongneisaooDtiniiation of Yiyur. It derives its name from ^t^, n 
the old Baotrian language, with two phases of partridge, in which shape, aooarding to ^o. 
which we are acquaint^ One of tliese is Vishnu Parana, the sage VaisampayanSi the 
found in the language of the Zend books, first teacher of the Tqjnr, swallowed the ling* 
the other is that of the cuneiform inscriptions ments of this work, which he had oompaUod 
in use from Cyrus and Darias down to Artax* his disciple Yiynavalkya, who had offended 
erxes II. The Sanscrit is the weakened prose him. to disgorge. This portion of the Ve^ 
form of the old Baotrian language, the ]K>ett- was thence named Taittiriya. The legend 
cal form of wbioh exists in the hymns of the seems to have been invented by the Puranie 
Big Veda. These hymns were transmitted writers to disguise their ignorance of the real 
orally. Literature proper only commenoes with purport of the designation. Charana is snp- 
Sanscrit after it became a learned language, posed by one commentator to be either a 
and it became the sacred language about the branch of the Vedas, or some partioular 
year 1000 B, C. at the beginning of the fourth teacher, and by the other to imply a verse or 
age. Both Yedio and Sanscrit were at first foot, meaning that they were familiar with 
living languages. the metres of the Veda. 

Professor Muller excludes from the Vedic The Vedanta is a school of philosophy or 
period, the Mahabarata, llama’yana, Msuu, psychology, founded on scattered texts of the 
all the Parana, and all the Sastra and Vedas, and thence termed the Ante, or end 
Darsana, and is of opinion that the Vedic or substance. The rishi of the Vedas sra 
age contained four distinct periods, which progenitors or founders of races, 
can be distinguished from each other by There are three lists of rishi given in tbs 
sufficient evidence. He calls them the Chhan- Upanisbad of the Yajnr Veda, called Vrihad 
das period, Mantra period, Bi-abmaiia ^leriod, Aranyaka, each list differing from tlie other, 
and Sntra period, tiutra means string, and The following are a few names in which the 
was the last production of the Vedic age when first and second agree, 
the language was bordering on the modern Atreya (Atri.) Asuraj/ana ft Yaska. 

Ssnsorit. Bharadwaja. Jatukamya. 

Eight oat of the ten maudala of Amri. Partuarya or Para* 

the Big Veda begin with an invocation Aupnjandhani. taryayana. 

to Agni. Indra is certainly the most powerful Srawani. Ghrita Kaosika, ( 

of the vedio gods, but he never enjoys that Eight descents above Atreya we eome to the 
supremacy which in Greece and Rome was mythological Abhnti Trastvar (Twashtri, the 
allowed to Zeus and Jupiter. The Big Vulcan of the Greeks) and the Aswini. 

Veda (iv. 1. 5) says, Come down to us, Four descents downwards from Atrqra we 

O Agni, with thy help ; be thou near to us reach the Gotama, Bharadwaja, and Parasara, 
to-day, as the duwo flashes forth. The or Parasarya of the hymns. In the last of 
most modern hymn in the Big Veda must the lists we find the following order:— -Atreyi 
have been composed before the introduction (Atri), Gantami, Bharadwaji, Parasari, York* 
of prose composition, more than 800 B. C. karuni, Artabhaga, but now removed by at 
Brahmans say that there are six mem. least 40 descents from the devata 1 many of; 

bers of the Veda, the six Vedsnga, these however, are not the nanies of men .but 

which does not mean that there are six of conntries. Asuri and Asurayana speak for 
tinct books or treatises intimately connected themselves, as the Assyrians and As^ria. 
with their sacred writings, but merely tbe Paras-arya is the Arian Persian, or Parisi. 
admission of six subjects, the study of which Eausika is from Eaush or Eush in Aria ; 
wgs necessary either for tbe reading, tbe un- and as to tbe Arta-bhaga, Herodotus 
^tstanding,ortheproper sacrificial employ* writes that tbe Persians originally were 
ment of tbo Veda; These are — called Artoeans, from Arta (Herat): and. 

Sliluha, Projanuciatioa Nirnkta, Explanation Bhaga, in tbe whigtun inscription, mgans. 
Oh’hands% Metre. of words. ' lord or god : so tb|| ^^abboga if, word for 

G^ y**^*** ' Jyotisba, Astronomy* word, lord of AttK(qr Herat^ It will bo 
^dpa, CleremoniaL observed also that Aigyria is before Poniain. 
3310 Vodas, as explained by difEnrent due chronological order. The VedM allude 
taaoben. brauchi out into innamerable achoola, alao to " atropg bidlt citiea}” pasenpiali 
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" st(m»*biult dfciM- of the- Asimjf* 
iiie pxiiartB are thaa emuneiated in.tlie text 
efilie Veda— 

3. Hotri 4. Keshtri. 1 7. Ahwaryv. 

S. PotrL 5. Agnidhm. | 8. Brahtnan. 

8: Bitvij. 6. Framatri. | 

live dasaee of men are repeatedly mention- 
ed in the Vedaa, but there are uo allasiona 
to Sudra or Kehatrya. A like division into 
fonr classes prevail^ amongst the ancient 
Persians, the fifth probably being captives 
enemies and slaves. Arrian makes the num- 
ber seven ; bnt by taking in or leaving out 
classes and professions, they conld be increas- 
ed or diminished. The spirit of the Vedas is 
fiercely intolerant to all of a different faith, 
or who did not conform to their ritual, 'i'he 
^hi intreat Indra “to strip off their back 
skins but any thing like caste, in its mo- 
dem sense, it utterly ignores. If such a sys- 
tem as caste had prevailed in those ages, it is 
impossible that no allusion should be made 
to it in full five-hundred hymns, outspoken 
enough on other matters. Although however 
caste may not have been mentioned in the 
Big Veda, it is expressly recognised by the 
Yqur and other Vedas. 

The following tabular statement of the 
number of sakta in 500 hymns translated 
by Professor Wilson addressed to each deity 
sets their actual and relative worship clearly 


Indra 

178 

Mitra...,,,,, 

17 

20 

Affni 

147 

Varuna..-,- ,. ... 


.•a.. 28 

Usha... 

11 

6 

Karat 

24 

Sura or Savitri. 

Vayu 

6 

Sarasvati 

1 

Budrs 

Brihaspati.. 

3 

2 

Vishnu, (none in 
the first A^itaha.) 

2 


Total 444. This leaves less than sixty hymns 
for all the other denizens of their pantheon. 
They also worshipped “the lights of heaven,” 
possibly the starry firmament Scholars will 
recognise this as nothing more or less than 
the religion of the Persians when they first 
appear on the stage of history. 

Indra takes a very important position in 
each of the three periods of hindu mytho 
logy. In the Vedic period he is the 
great Being who inhabits the firmament guides 
the winds and clouds, dispenses rain, and 
hurls the thunderbolt In the Epic period, he 
is still a principal deity, taking precedence of 
Agni, Varuna,^ and Tama. In the Puranic 
period he is still a chief deity, only inferior in 
rank to the great triad, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva.. ' His heaven is called Swarga-loka or 
Indra-loka and his pleasure garden or elysium 
his rity sometimes placed on mount Meru, 
the Olympus of the Greeks : his Charioteer, 
his thunderbolt hiselephant, his bow (the rain 
bow)are allfiu&ed. In tiie present state of 
48- 


vJiitA.; 

hindnism, however, in wldoh every hii^ has;,' 
a separate belief, and hetowprship, the yror-.., 
ship of inoarnated beings, davil worship, and : 
the worship of the lingam .are the prevailing ' 
forms, Indra is unheard of and almost uu- ; 
known, is now never invoked, and has been 
succeeded by Vishnu and Siva. • 

Amongst the earliest dissenters from lndra^ 
were the Yadu race under ETrishna’e influmice^ > 
The reasons leading him to the changeare not 
known, but the Maba Bharata makes biiu say 
to Nanda his father, “why worship Indra as 
Supreme God 1 0 father we arc Vaisya and 
our cattle live upon the pastures, let us there- 
' tre cease to worship Indra, pay our devotions 
to the mountain Govardhana.” Up to that time 
it was tu the lieaveii of Indra that the good 
who died were believed to proceed. 

The two gods, Indra and Agni, Bain and 
Fire, were the chief deities worshipped by the 
Vedic Aryana The sovereign of the gods, 
Indra, the roost powerful of the Vedic deities, . 
was the god of the firmament, the horier of the 
thunderbolt, who smote the rain clond and 
brought down waters, who delighted in the 
Soma juice, in eating, drinking, and war, 
who was strong and drunk with wine. Agni, 
another Vedic deity, is the personification of 
fire, and was worshipped as the destroyer of 
forests, as useful in the sacrifice and in the 
household. 

“ When generated from the rubbing of sticks 
the radiant Agni bursts forth from the wood 
like a fleet courser.” “ When excited by the 
wind he rushes amongst the trees like a-bull, 
and consumes the forest as . c, rajah destroys 
his enemies.’' 

“Such as thou art, Agni, men preserve thee 
constantly kindled in their dwellings, aud offer 
upon thee abundant food” (Rig Vedal, 73.^ 
Varuna was tlie vedic god of the waters, 
and god of the ocean, but the name was some- 
times applied to the sun and sometimes used 
as a persoiiiflcation of day. As with other 
gods, when addressed, he was regarded as su- 
preme, and capable of forgiving sin 

“Let me not yet, 0 Varuna, enter the house 
of clay ; have mercy. Almighty, have mercy 1 
If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven 
by the wind ; have mercy. Almighty,, have 
mercy ! 

Thirst came upon tlie worshipper thon^- 
he stood in tlie midst of waters ; have meroy. 
Almighty, have mercy 1” ■ 

Surya or the sun, called also Savitra, -Mitva, 
Aryaman and other names, was a vedic god, 
who continues to be worshipped down to the 
present day by brahmins and zoroastrisou 
The solar race of Ksfaetrya, who appear in tiie 
Bamayana, derive thrir ori^ fnaithe wm: 
but in the higher spirit, the stm is ngscMASi 
r- 48;. 
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dfviiMrAa^lim^ing ^ things, m tfii4 sotd of is styled (Rig ‘ teds I.' SV^lbe tbe 

tlra'woild MdsappoHMSof the uniyene. lo giver of light: from on higll,i^ j^mdeadl 
ftVetseofthe Big Yeda (iii. 62, ▼. 10) this things; ever youthful, ever IdVl^jshe 
idea is supposed to be indicated. It is 0*01 1 comes tot to the invocation." Indta, a^ord* 
BhurbfanvSsBuvlib&, O’m. Tatsa vit’hru varen- ing to Bunsen (iii. 587, 8, Iv. . 459),^^‘tlie 
nyftfu. B’hargo ddvassyft dbimahi dhiyo yonaha prototype of Zeus, and was a personidca^m of 
{Hraobo dftydth : ^'O’ni! eartb, air, heaven, O’m ! ether ; Soma was offered to him in saetiffjM. 
let us meditate on the supreme splendour of Indra as the regent of the east, is identi* 
the divinesun, maybe illuminate our minds :** cal with Devandra, the king of the Beya. 
and, at the present day, the enlightened brah* The Erythrina fulgens, the Farijata or fairy 
mins regard this verse as an invocation to the locks, is supposed to bloom in Indra’s gardens, 
se^ral deities who are implored by the wor- and an episode in the Pnranas relates the 
shipper to aid his intellect in the apprehension quarrelling of Rnkmini and Satyabharoa, the 
and adoration of God. two wives of Krishna, for the exclusive pos- 

In oonnection with the sun are tbe twelve session of this flower which Krishna had stolen 
Aditya, sons of Aditi, the universe. In the from the garden. The gaudharva, in hiudu 
latter vedic age, they were identifled with the mythology, a shade, a spirit, a ghost, a celes- 
twelve signs of the sodiac, or the sun in its tial musician, are demi-gods or angels who in- 
twelve successive signs. habit Indra’s heaven and form the orchestra 

Soma, also Chandra, the moon, is chiefly at the banquets of the gods. They are de- 
celebrated in the Vedas in connection with scribed as witnesses of the actions of men, and 
the Soma plant, but in the Mahabharata, os sixty millions in number. 

Soma ia the mythical progenitor of the great The geography of the vedic hymns oouflrma 
lunar race of Bharata. The soin, soma or the theory that the Aryan race migrated from 
somaluta plant, the Sarcostemma breviatigma, Central Asia about seventeen centuries before 
)Y. et A . the twisting Sarcoatemma, tbe Horn Christ, entered India by tbe north-west, 
of the Zeud-aveata, often mentioned in the dwelt daring the earliest vedio portion in the 
Vedas, obtained its name because it was Punjab, and migrated or rather fought their 
gathered by the vedic Aryans by moonlight, way into Central India during the flve oen- 
They carried it to their homes in carts drawn turies that succeeded. From the frequent men- 
by rams, and a fermented liquor was prepared tion of tbe Saraswati and other rivers, we 
by mixing its juice, strained through a sieve learn that tbe Punjab was at one time the lo- 
of goat’s hair, with barley and gbi. This oality of tbe vedic Aryans. The Massagetso 
wine was drunk at all their religious festivals, occupied precisely that position to which the 
and was used as an intoxicant by tbe risbi, legeiidsof Mount Meru and its rivers (ampngst 
who also at their meals partook of beef. How the rivers tbe Jaxartes and the Oxus may.be 
far this race partook geoeraliy of this wine is clearly traced) point os the cradle of the At^ah 
unknown, but the Itig Veda ix. says iti its race, and the early mention of tbe Saosa (Sa- 
praise, the '‘purifying soma, like the sen rolling kya) and Bactriaus (Yavana) as the prinapal 
its waves, has poured forth songs, and hymns foreign nations, confirms the supposition that 
and thoughts.” tbe Aryan race travelled southwards from the 

The Aswiiii, apparently a personification of highlands of Central Asia before entering 
light and moisture, are alluded to in tbe tbe Punjab. The Aryans of the vedic period 
Vedas as sons of the sun, also os the were not barbarians or nomades. From the 
sun's rays, and are noticed as the physicians Rig- Veda it is evident that at the time of 
of the gods. They are described as young and its composition, the cow was not reverenced, 
handsome and riding on horses. though cow-stealing was a great crime. In 

Vayu or the air, and the Marat as winds, the earliest period of their migration, they 
are personified and invoked. The Marat are had no money. Their wealth consisted pf 
depicted as roaring amongst tbe forests and cattle, horses, sheep, goats and buffaloes, and 
sompared to youthful warriors bearing lances the cow was the medium of barter. But there 
m their shoulders, delighting in the soma is also mention in their hymns of cities of 
uioe, like Indra, and, like him, the bestowers commerce, merchants and sailors, of weapons 
>f benefits on their worshipper. of wood and iron, of chariots, of heralds, of 

ITshas, or the dawn, the early morning, tbe travellers, and inns for their accommc^otion, 
Itst pale flush of light, is compared to a and even of tbe vices of pximitiye oivilimtioil. 
uotinnr : awakening her children, to a loving These immigrants Ktto India, in the time of 
Balden awakening a sleeping world, to a the Vedas, we aw also told, were a cow-eating 
vuag married' maiden, “ like a yonthfnl and spirit-drinking people. From thrir hyn^ 
vide befisM' her husband, thou uncoverest we learn that they iuul also roads and ferrie:^ 
by bMom iriHi a smile." As a goddess she bollook-carta and waggons;' they had oaf- 
4a Y 4^ 
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vjilpfM tad nw, diaaots dnim Iw bonaii tad ’Whale art oi wui ead 

»lMeerHage was made of vcm with hnuM whicdi tlM qpstemof ineohai»ealastilbilBPBlaft> 

. tirheela and iron rima and jdUan It had seats ed. Next m order to these are the idx Te> 
eeid awnings, waiseasy going^and sometimes daaga orbodieB of learning, ti^pe til wUeh 
iukdd with |^ld; Iron and steel were soba^ ' belong to grammar ; one reiateB to rdigiotts 
qaently,.at Jtaat, in nse, for thwe is mention ceremonies; a fifth to the whole compassol 
of iron armour, of arrows tipped with steel, mathematics; and the sixths to the exfdanar 
and Poms gave thirty pounds of steel to Alex- tion of obscure words or phrases in the Ye- 
. ander. They^ bad a knowledge of the sea ; das. Subordinate to these Anga (though ^e 
bad halls of^ yustice and halls and chom- reason of the arrangement is not obvious,) are 
bets of sacrifice, but apparently no temples the series of sacred poems, the body of law, 
or images. Women held a high social posi - 1 and the six philosophical Shostra. The first 
tion. The rishi and his wife conversed on Indian poet after Yedio times was Yalroiki, 
equal terms, went together to the aacrifice, author of the Bamayana, a complete epic poem 
and practised austerities together. Lovely on one continued, interesting, and heroio ac- 
maidens joined in processions, and grown up tion; and the next in celebrity, if it -be not 
daughters remained without reproach in their superior to it in reputation for hoUitess, is the 
fathers' bouse. But we read of druiikentieae, Mababarat of Yyasa. To Yalmiki are ascrib- 
polygamy, cheating, gambling, abandoning of ed the books subsequent to the Vedas, the 
children, thieves, courtesans and eunuchs, sacred Fnranas, which are celled the Eigh- 
■Easfaivat, an illustrious riahi, married ten teen, and which have the following titles 
sisters at once, and polyandry also prevailed, 1 Brahm, or the great one ; 2. Pedma, or the 
for in an allegory, Kashi vat says, " Aswins ! Lotos ; 8. Brabmanda, or the Mundane Egg ; 
your admirable (horses) bore the car which 4. Agui, or Fire — (these four relate to the 
you had harnessed, (first) to the goal, for the creation) ; 6. Vishnu, or the Preserver ; 6. 
sake of honour ; and the damsel who was the Garuda, or his Eagle ; 7. the transformation 
priss, came through afifectiou to you and of Brahma ; 8. Siva ; 9. linga ; 10. Nareda, 
acknowledged your (husbandship) saying, you son of Brahma; 11. Soanda, son of Siva ; 12. 
are my lord.” (vol. 1. p, 322.) Marcandeya, or the immortal man ; 13. Bha- 

. The Yedbs are the earliest sacred writings wisbya, or the prediction of futurity — (these 
of the hindus. ^ The Vedas are hymns nine belong to the attributes and powers of 
(S^ta) arranged in books (Ashtaka), that the deity); 14. Matsya; 15. Yaraha; 16. 
forma ritual. The hymns of the Bich or Big Kurma ; 17. YamanajOr as many incarnations 
Yeda^ are repeated entirely in a disjointed of the Great One in his character of Preserver, 
form in the Sama, and with little alterations all containing ancient traditions embellished 
in^ the Atharva also, while the Yajur con- by poetry or disguised in fable. The eigh- 
taiim principally forms of prayer. A Veda, teentb is the Bhagavata, or life of Krishna, 
in its strict sense, is simply a Sanhita, or col- with which the same poet is by some imagin- 
leotlon of hymus. These hymns form the ed to have crowned the whole series ; though 
inwtra or ritual, and are the true Veda. The others, with more reason, assign them differ- 
the Sama, and the Yrgur are the three ent composers, and they are differently ar- 
. universally received. The Atfaarvaua is of ranged and named by other authorities, 
more doubtful authenticity. They comprise Of the philosophical schools it will be snfii- 

various sections, which are again divided and oient here to remark, that the first Nyaya 
Bub-divided under the dtstinotiona of Mantra, seems analogous to the Peripatetic ; the se- 
Brahmana, It’bihasa, Purana, Upanishsd, Ac. coDd,8ometimes called Yaisishica or Yaiseshka 
They were reduced to order by Yyasa, and to the Ionic ; the two Mimaiisa, of which the 
^prescribe the moral and religious duties of seooud is often distinguished by the uame of 
m an kind . But the books on divine kuow- Vedanta, to the Platonic; the first Ssnebya, 
; ledge, called Veda, or what is known, and to the Italic, and the second, or Patanjals, 
Shroti, or what has been beard from revela- to the Stoic; philosophy ; so that Gautama 
. ^on,'. are supposed to have been very numer- corresponds with Arietutie, Kanada with Tha- 
.. OUR s wad the four here mentioned are thought les, Jaimini with Socrates, Yyasa- with Plato, 

• tn hwve bean selected as containing ell the in- Kapila with Pytbagorasi and Patanjali with 
fotmation necessary for nun. The comment- Zeno ; but an accurate comparison between 
ariM m these hindu scriptures, among tiis Grecian and ln<tiau soheols would ns^ra 

• whiektlmtol Yasisbtha seems to be reputed a considerable v^umSk The original uritka 
.t^mcMkiWcellent, are innumerable. From of those philesopbets are very eoodneli bnl 
.tW YuM S We immediately deduced the pno- like all the other ehaetra, they am-«x- 
tieal arts, oficbirurgeiy and medioine, nraaio piainsd, or obsenrad by UpadeMaMf^eto eouH 
im4. turch«Tt which compauR the mentariss, without end. It niidle> Imtflhii 
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1 i Bi ^yato )Ctf that the Vadi^ 

13^i«l% Y«bii 0 |, tPafaiWr Dharma, wd 
Dandiuia, are the^ six great ebaetra, in wldcb 
idl knourladge, dteine add baotan, is supfKMted 
to be QQiapiieheaded. The word Sbaatrai 
derived from a root signifying to ordain, 
means genhndly an ordinance, and particular- 
ly a sacred ordinance^ delivered by inspiration 
properly; therefore, the word is applied only to 
sacred, literature. The shudra, or sudra. or 
fonrih class o{hindas,are not permitted to 
study the ux proper shastra before mention- 
od;rimt an ample field remains for them in the 
study of profane literature, comprised in a mul- 
titude of popular books, which correspond with 
the several shastra. All the tracts on medi • 
cine must, indeed, be studied by the vaida, 
or hereditary physicians, who have often more 
learning, with far less pride, than any of the 
bralimans ; they are usually poets, gramma- 
rians, rhetoricians, moralists, and may be 
esteemed, in general, the most virtuous and 
amiable of the hindus. Every Parana treats 
of five subjects : 1 , the creation of the uni- 
verse ; 2 , its progress and the renovation of 
worlds ; 8 , the genealogy of gods and heroes ; 
4 , chronology according to a fabulous system: 
and 5 , heroic hUtory, containing the achieve- 
ments of demi-gods and heroes. Since each 
Parana contains a cosmogony, with mytho- 
logical and heroic history, the works which 
bear that title may not unaptly he compared 
to the Grecian theogonies. This description is 
applicable to the eighteen mythological poems 
called Parana, not to certain passages of 
each Veda, bearing the same name of Parana, 
and interspersed throughout that portion of 
the Vedas entitled Brahmans, or divine 
precepts. In the Brahmaua, moral precepts, 
nligious iustruction and infurmatioo are 
conveyed. The body of Yedic literature is 
immense. ProfessorWilsonsupposesthe Yedas 
to belong to the 8 th century before Christ, and 
they are by some said to recognise the insti- 
tution of caste or at least of social distinctions 
from which this institution has arisen. Very 
little is known of the Puranaa which are less 
interesting than the Sanhita, as being of later 
date. The Brahmaua are chiefly liturgical 
and legendary, and in the Upanishad, passing 
into the rationaliaed state, and bee«>ming 
metaphysical and mystical. It would be 
di fficult to . find two sets of opinions more 
abaolute/y irreconcileable than Yedic hymns 
ind Yedantic philosophy. The Shntra 
^^hcxisms) or Brsbmaahutra» the chief 
authorities of the pantheistic Vedanta sohool, 
though much later than the rest, are 
: atiU moemenies^ as also the Ysiseshka or 
atemio sehool of Eanada. This sopplemm- 
tammaMof Vsdio litsratnro, inclndiog 
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8 e^ 3 r^.iiooBtiiM«lBrfsi^‘^apl»i^^ & 0 ,, might 
Ihtnirit oeenpatiun for a loaf and- laborious 
life.. The Rig^Yeda Saahita .1# tho oldsst 
boric known to the hindus, and eeitrisly mte 
of the oldest books in the world, iisoh hymu 
is called a Sakta, of which there are nboafra 
thousand, arranged into eight Ashtaka or 
Kbanda, of unequal extent. Anothffir divi- 
sion is into ten Mandala, sub-divided into • 
hundred Anuvaka, Each hymn has a Bithi 
or inspired writer for its author. The dei- 
ties which this Veda invoke are elementaL 
i. personifications of earth, fire, and water, 
and the winds, Ac. In the drd Ashtaka, Agoi 
has 44 hymns addressed to him ; the next 
to him in number comes Indra with 48, and 
after them the Marnt or the winds have the 
largest number of hymns. The Rig- Veda is 
the first, and the chief of the four Veda, 
the others, the Santa Veda, Yejur-Yeda, and 
the Atbarvana Veda, come after it. Theoo 
four form the Sanhita or text. The Sauhita 
itself, with the hymns it embodies, forms tho 
mantra or ritual. 

The language of the Yedas is not Sanscrit 
in the strictest sense of the term, but 
there is not sufficient differenoe between it 
and classiciil Sanscrit to authorise its being 
called a separate language. The differenoe 
is not so great as between Anglo-Saxon and 
modern English, but it is greater than 
between the Greek of Homer and Demos- 
thenes. The names of the rishi or compo- 
sers are not always given in the body of the 
hymns, and there is nothing to guide the 
historian or chroiiologist as to their dates. 
Nevertheless, good scholars ars of opinion 
that Yedic hymns were composed mostly 
about fifteen or seventeen centnries before 
Christ, but not eominitted to writing, and 
therefore notcoliected until the eighth oentory 
B. C. With all their difficulties, they famish 
much information regarding the origin and 
early state of some of the races who are now 
called, hindus. The people among whom the 
Yedas were composed, had evidently passed 
the nomadic stage. They bad no money, and 
their wealth consisted of cattle^ horses, sheep, 
goats and buffaloee, and the cow wnathu 
medinm of barter. But a compmatively 
small portion of the Yedas hss ever been 
translated, nor is it ever Jikriy that the wbrin 
mass of Yedio litwature will aver see tiiu 
light in a modern langw^e. Portions cd ihn 
Big Veda have been tnmatated by the late R.: 
Rqscu, the late M. Longlois, and fay Fefessor 
Wilson, whose lebours have givso up ’fons> 
Ashtaka, contaiaing fiOS hymns. And . Dt. 
Muller undmrtook to prodnoe • 
one at the expsue ol the £. L Gompaaf,' 
The 80(K)pseMri Inige ^ffisctewkidi ted 
r fii 
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li||^(MHwd«/ eptlniee little teoketium-lMtf 'tlM 
iSmbite witii Snyeiuui’s CSoauneutufy.' iodeedt 
Setb oalooUted that the meee Sanhita or 
BMtrioal portion of the Yedae, aa distingniah' 
ed from thoBrabmaua or latar ritual appended 
to each, coutaiua not leaa than 80,000 coup* 
lets, of which 11,000 go to the Big 'Veda. 
In the aplendid edition of thia book which, 
as hoa been mentioned, Profeaaor Max Muller 
waa producing at the ezpeuae of the K 1. 
Company, little more than half the Sanhita, 
with Sayanan’a commentary, occnpied acarce- 
ly leaa than 8,000 pages of large quarto. 
There has been printed the first rolume of 
the late Profesnor Wilson’s translation of the 
Big'Veda Sanhita. If the language seems 
prosaic for hymns, and the style altogether 
more adapted to the Luge quarto translation 
of the Vishnu Puraua, it has been stated by 
a reviewer that the diction of the Vedas is 
by no means difficult to turn into elegant 
and even poetic English, and be proves this 
by the following fresh and animated descrip- 
tion of the early dawn : — 

<< Westward she goes as a brotberless maidon 
seeks the men of her kin ; 

And as one mounts the hall of justice to re- 
cover stolen goods ; 

Like the wife that yearns to charm her spouse. 
Dawn decks herself in pleasing garb, and 
smiling, as it were, displays her charms.” 
«The youthful dawn approaches from the 
East; 

She yokes her team of purple oxen. ‘ Dawn, 
like a barber, shears the thickened gloom ; 
And bares her bosom as the cow her udder 
yields ; 

And aa the cattle hasten to the lea, she west- 
ward speeds, 

Aud shedding brilliance o’er all the earth, 
drives back the night.’’ 

It is said to be quite possible to give the 
literal sense and even the proper order of the 
words, and yet retain the spirit and warmth 
of the. urigiual ; aud aa a proof of this, the 
tollowing version is given of one of the most 
spirited hymns which has yet been published 
in English. It describes the contest of ludra, 
the lord of thunder, with Vritra, otherwise 
oallsd A’hi, the personification of the raiu- 
otoud ; and thqsewbo know how important 
nia;is to many countries like India, can well 
^ipremats the joy that welcomes descending 
toonvSBS upon the parohed and heated fields, 
and'imidsiktand how the cloud which is sup- 
posed tdiii^rison the waters^ is regarded os a 
demon, whils the lightning that cleaves it, and 
ssts tinm free to descend on earth, is worship- 
ped^ as a beneficent deity. 

<>Of Indm now,' the ancient mighty deeds, 
'rnlhjrii he, the'i^nderer, Bohieved, I sing. 
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The elond In' dew; dten 'ep!tt^ ttwwnfttic; 

fie broke (chumels) for i&e atoaotafis 
' streams. 

fie slew the dead tint dank Ipek to die 
mountain. Twasbtri had made his rattling 
bolt for him, 

As to their calves do cows, the flowing wa- 
ters hurried to the sea. 

Like a bull, he sought the Soma. At the tri- 
ple rites he drank it as ’twas poured. 

Maghavan seized his shaft, the thunderbolt ; 
he struck that first-born of the clouds. 

When, Indra, thou hast slain the first-bom of 
the clouds, then hast thou destroyed the 
deceptions of those delnders. 

The sun and sky and dawn producing, thence- 
forward f«>und’st thou not a foe at all. 

Indra struck the cloudier cloud-god, maimed 
with bis bolt with mighty blow. 

As tree-trunks felled by the axe, A’hi Ues 
stretched upon the earth. 

Like a warrior, malignant, Vritra challenged 
the great hero, destroyer of many, slaugh- 
terer of his foes. 

fie has not escaped the contact of these slaugh- 
ters. Indra’s fue has crushed the river 
(banks). 

Footless aud handless, Indra he defied. He 
struck his thunder-dint upon his upper 
side. 

As an eunuch desiring to be like a mao, Vri- 
tra lay bereft of many limbs. 

As from a river of broken banks, the waters, 
bringing joy to the heart, flow o’er him ly- 
ing there. 

At the feet of the waters which Vritra in bis 
might imprisoned, lies A’hi stretched. 

The mother of Vritra lay across her son’s (bo- 
dy.) Indra on her brought down his wea- 
pon. 

The mother was above, the son below. Dann 
lay as a cow with her calf. 

O’er the nameless corpse of Vritra, cast in the 
midst of restless never ceasing waves. 

The waters pass. The foe of Indra lay in 
lasting gloom. 

The waters, the wives of the destroyer, bftd 
stood restrained, guarded by A’hi, like the 
cows by Panin. 

Indra, having slain Vritra, has opened the ca- 
vern which confined them. 

lake a horse’s tail wast thou, Indro, with thy 
thunderbolt, when he alone, res^mden^ 
struck at thee again. 

Thou bast won the kine. Thou hast won, 0 
hero, the Soma juice. Thou hast sent da>^ 
the seven rivers to flow. 

Not the lightning, not the thunder, n6t Ihe 
rain which be poured, bor the thundwh^" 

. reached Indra, 
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Wiiea'lM .and ¥ritra ionght. Even in . otW 
.^bto) was Blnliavan vietoriona. 

What, slayer of A’hi, didst tboa look fur In- 
dra ! when fear entered thy heart, about to 
slay him, 

And nine and ninety streams, like frighted 
hawk, then fled’st acr(MS t 
liidra, bearing the thunderbolt, (became) king 
of the moveable and immoveable, of tame 
and of horned beasts ; 

Thus he dwells the king of mortals. All those 
things be comprehends, as does the wheel 
its spokes.” 

At page 84 Professor Wilson gives a trans- 
lation of the same hymn in the 32iid sakta, 
of which the following extracts of the open- 
ing stanzas are given for the sake of com- 
parison : — 

1 declare the former valorous deeds of 
Indra, which the tbunderer has achieved : he 
clove the cloud ; he cast the waters down 
(to earth) ; he broke (a way) for the torrents 
of the mountain. 

He clove the cloud, seeking refuge on the 
mountain : TwasIitrL sharpetied his far whirl- 
ing bolt : the flowing waters quickly hasten- 
ed to the ocean, like cows (hastening) to 
their calves. 

Impetuous as a bnll, he qnafled the soma 
juice : he drank of the libations at the triple 
sacriBce. Moghavan took his shaft, the 
thuuderbult, and with it struck tlie first-born 
of the clouds. 

Inasmuch, Indra, as thou hast divided the 
first-born of the clouds, thou has destroyed 
the delusions of the deluders, and then en- 
gendering the sun, the dawn, the firmament, 
thou hast not left an enemy (to oppose thee). 

With his vast destroying thunderbolt, In- 
dra struck the darkling mutilated Vritra : as 
the trunks of trees are felled by the axe, so 
lies A’hi prostrate on the earth.” 

Professor Wilson’s prose translation is of 
value to the student ignorant of Sanscrit, who 
would naturally look with some suspicion 
upon poetical versions. 

If, as is supposed, the Vedas were com- 
posed about seventeen centuries before Christ, 
but not reduced to writing till the eighth cen- 
tury, this would have admitted of much 
new matter being introduced when the tradi- 
tions were first recorded. And a striking 
difference has been observed between the my- 
thology of the Big Veda, and that of the 
heroic poems, the Mahabharata and Bama- 
yana, and the Putanas. Some of the divinities 
worshipped in Vedio times are not unknown 
to later (^sterns, but at first perform very 
spbordinate parts, whilst those deities who 
are &e principid objects of worship of the 
present ^y, are either wholly unnamed in 
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the Vedas, or are noticed in a»;iiiferior ordif-- 
ferant capacity; The names of £Bva,'<<f Ma- 
hadeva, of Dui^, of Kali, of Bama, of Ktish- 
iia, so far as research has gone, do not occur 
ill the Vedas. The practice of the een^uersd 
races seems to have been to represent or re- 
gard their local deities as identical with' 
avatars or inoamatious of the vedie ohiefii,' 
who bad already become objects of worship;^ 
The Vedas mention Rudra as the chief of th# 
winds, collecting the clouds as a sliepherd’s dog' 
does the sheep, and attending on his master 
Indra. The most that can be made of Rudra 
ill the Vedas ia as the father of the winds, 
and seemingly a form either of Agnior Indra. 
Even in the Puranas he is of a very doubt- 
ful origin and identification ; but in the pre- 
sent day, everywhere amongst the liindus he 
is identified with 8iva, of whom an early 
notice, about the year 800 B. C., is to be 
found in Cb. V, v. 26 of the Bonk of Amos, 
where Siva is styled Ciiiiin, a usual pronunci- 
ation in India even of the present day. "But 
you have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch 
and Chiun, your images the star of yonr 
god, which you made to yourselves.” In the 
Vedas, however, with the single excep- 
tion of an epithet * Kapardi,’ with braided 
hair, of doubtful significance and applied also 
to another divinity, no other term applicable to 
Siva occurs, and there is not the slightest 
allusion to tlie form in wliich, for the last ten 
centuries at least, he seems to have been al- 
most exclusively worshipped in India, that of 
the liiigam, priapusor phallus: neither is there 
the slightest hint of another important featUlw 
of later hindiiism, the triiiiurti, or triune ooflt- 
bination of Brahma. Vishnu and Mali’eewam 
or Siva, ns typified by the mystical syllable 
O'M. (a-n-m) although, according to high 
aatho""ty on the religions of antiquity (Cteu- 
voC i. pp- 26 de 27.) tlie trimnrti was the 
first element in tlie modern faith of thehindns,' 
and the second was the lingam. In this view 
Creuzer must have intended the mixture of 
creeds now current in India ; for the old 
vediq fa'th had few of the elements of modera 
hinduisL-:. > 

Of “two of the gods whom the vedio hindos 
worshipped, Indra and Agni. Indra was the 
firmament, with all its phenomena. He alnns 
held the thunderbolt, and was king over gods 
and men. Agni was the element of fire. All thd 
other gods wpre bat manifestations, or otbee 
forms, of .these two. The rdationsliipi 
is evident between Agni and the Sun, the 
Sorya or Sura, or Havitri of the Vedas, aaiA 
a female divinity. But Indra also is fimqun^ 
ly identified with the Son ; indeed.thetwd«« 
great deities or Aditya, are but other oaaMM' 
of the same god as preudiug Ofw the tweWi 
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iriloiitlnof iht yeitr. It iaeiiM atiMgt lii Om 
AmIi of «(> tignifioMt an inferenca, that aonM of 
tho boat orioaul aoholara, inolnding oven tfao 
ieonoelaat Bontly, agrae in affirming that the 
division of tlwZodiac iiitotvelveaigiis was long 
jMMterior to the time of the YedaSy and that 
the rishi were familiar with the 27 naksha* 
tra. The Aditya moat frequently invoked 
are Mitra, Yarnria, Aryaman, uid in a lesser 
degree Piuban, Bhaga« Yiahnn and Twashtri. 
Thera is some diaorimination in these attri* 
bates ; bat on the whole they are pale and oo* 
lourless. Pnshan watches over roads and 
travellers, Twashtri is the Yulcan or * smith’ 
of the gods. Slight mention is made of Yisb- 
nu : but we have the germ of the legendary 
* three steps’ being, apparently, simply the 
rise, culmination, and setting of the sun. 
Among the inferior deities, the Marut, or 
winds, hold the first place ; and next to them, 
or nearly on the same level, the Aswini. These 
are two, apparently twins or brothers, and 
sons of the sea (Sindu). Sometimes, as Dr. 
Wilson notices, they seem to be the * precnr- 
sive rays of the sun,’ at other times, perhaps, 
the sun and moon as rising out of the sea ; 
so that Uie vedic hindus evidently had settle* 
ments on the sea coast or on some water, 
which they called a sea. The Aswini are al* 
moat invariably represented ns having a tri- 
angnlar oar with tliree wheels, drawn by asses ; 
while their name appears to be derived from 
** oswa,” a horse, which would seem to iden- 
tify them with the two horses of the sun. Al* 
together they are a perplexing pair : and the 
sakta addressed to them ore richest of all in 
legend. Their connection with Indra (Jupi* 
tet), their patronage of mariners, their twin 
brotherhood, the two horses and stars found 
on their coins, identify them with the Grecian 
Dioscuri, and add much strength to the theory 
that the Greeks were an Aryan or Persian 
tribe originally, as their language indisput* 
ably proves. The legend t)f Perseus is another 
Hfik in the chain. It is singular to find an 
exceptional and eccentric worship prevailing 
in countries so remote as India and Greece, 
while it bad died out (if it ever existed) among 
ttnrpsirairtrstoek in the vast regions between. 
B oaa seareely. be doubted that the Aswini 
an ooaaected with the primitive hindu as- 
tronomy. la the Vedas, heaven, earth, 
(Aditi.aDd Pritivi) and ocean, are rarely invok* 
ad, and the sun has oomparatively few sskta, 
OoCMUNOaal laudations are given to rivers, 
aopecMI^'tO' Saraswati ; and this natnra-wor* 
ship axtsads so largely as to embraoe the 
aawy thM wood used in the obUtiooe, and avan 
tha ^^yapa,” ar ssorificiai post. To Usba, ortho 
daws, some 'OC the most baaurifnl hyasaa in 
tha Veda aro tdd r ss s sd. AU thsaadsitias 
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arantpasssly daelarad to ho' tha tfooganj sd 
the heavens and tiie surdi. (Wwon’r Fioblt^ 
vd. L p 276). No mentioa is modo of the 
planets : for Bmbaspatt is not a planet; bnt 
* the lord of prayer :’ and the moon has net 
even a eakta. . The worship of tbs Yadie race* 
is briefly but comprehensively described hy 
themselves, {A$kt. 7, Adhy. I, Sulda 
where it is said, the standers around assuci* 
ate with (Indra) the mighty (san), the inde- 
strnctive (fire), the moving (wind), and the 
lights that shine in the s^. 

Aphorisms or Sntra were the nsnol mode of 
iiistrnction followed in the liiiidn litorgieal 
books — ^the Yedas. They were adopted in 
the fourth period of the Aryan hindn progress, 
about B. C. 1,000, and in the Sutra, the cere- 
monial prescriptions were reduced to a more 
compact form and to a more precise and 
scientific system. The Aphorisms of the 
Nyaya Philosophy, of the Minansa and Toga, 
were reprinted in Sanscrit and English by 
Professor James Ballantyne of the Benares 
college. 

Only a small portion of the Yedas is gene- 
rally read among brahmins : it is read with- 
out the meaning being explained, and is in ob- 
solete Sanscrit. The great rite or sacrifice 
called yajna is, though very rarely, celebrat- 
ed among the smarta brahmins. . The few 
brahmins who live by the Yedas commit to 
memory twenty or thirty chapters, which arf 
recited at certain ceremonies in weddings, fane / 
rals. and yajna. Of these they never prd-' 
tend to know the meaning. Ordinaiy brah- 
mins, though tafaght a few pages- of the Ye- 
das at school, are not expected to retain this 
knowledge. From the best information it would 
seem that not ten brahmins might be found 
throughout the peninsula who are really skill- 
ed in the Yedas. Those recluses who study 
divinity read various commentaries called Bha- 
sbyam. The smarta brahmins read the San- 
oara Bhasbyam. The vaishuava read the Ra- 
manuja Bhashyam, and the Madhava read 
the Madhava Bhasbyam, each man reading 
the commentator approved by his sect. The 
jangam sect are in all respects opposed to licen- 
tiousness, which is the main spring of thu 
Tantrn. The jangam cams from the west, 
Tantrica from the north. The Jangam adoro 
the linga and abhor the Goddess of Dslnsion 
(Venus or Kali, as Decs), who is exprasriy thC' 
the goddess (Toni, or Bhaga Halim) of thv 
Tantrica. The Tantriea tadee no notice «f 
the lingam. They adore Batnla (tha devU}. 
and o^ar malevolent powws. Tm jangam 
honour Siva as Daxina Marti, or ^e boMfi- 
eiaiit and loving deity. The Taii||||^ ai^ 
they aim at a pmeet vdeaaa froal >fljMddy 
loata. The Jaogaoi do the nunf, «hliit IlHi 
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f0rs^^^{ireteii4i to; 7 ieUi to their pamionoM 
pern to freedom,^ whereas the jangam or 
saiva eall on th«w votaries to deny them- 
selves in aU respects. In practice, hovever, 
the vira safra hold women to bo inferiors, 
and their licentionsness is grent. 

It has been rem’irked that in the first 
500 hymns of the Vedas, we can discover the 
eastern and southern boundaries of the Ari- 
an races at that time. Among the enemies 
whom they subdued by the lielp of Iiuira, 
we find the Arbiide, supposed by oil scholars 
to be Mount Aboo, on tlie Aravali Hills. 
Also Kutaa, by the lielp of Indra. destroyed a 
robber chief named Kaya (va), whose country 
near thd Sipha was between the Anjiisi, Knlisi 
and Verapatni rivers. (Kof. I. p 268.) A town 
still called Kaya exists, and in its vicinity are 
tile Sipu, Bunas or Banas, and Kalindi rivers, 
thus identifying the locixlity of Kiiya (va) as 
close to Arbuda or Aboo. But tlie localities fur- 
ther south, viz., Oojeiu, Chittore or Udipore, 
the river Ghiimbul and the Nerbndda seem 
not to have become known to tliein tlien. Of 
the norths however, notices occur of the 
Jumtia, Sarjjii, Gumti, and one allusion to the 
Qanga. There is fighting on the Barjju be- 
tween Arian chiefs, but their silence as to the 
great Ganges, shows tiiat it was, as yet, person- 
ally unknown to them, or that they liad only 
encountered it in its northern course. They 
were occupants of Kashmir, the valley of the 
I’uujab, Sind, Guzerat, and even periiaps near 
to Delhi, but the kingdoms of Magadha and 
Mithila and Ayodhia, were not then known, 
nr were not founded. The seat of vedic pow- 
er and learuing, wiien at its zenith, was be- 
tween the Jumna and the Indus, and all to 
the east of Delhi or lodrnprestha, or that 
lay north of the 28th parallel of latitude, was 
unknown to them. Later, in the time of 
SeleucuB, their territory liad come down to 
Patna. But their discovery of the great 
Ganges was later than the Vedas, which only 
allude to the Sindn, Saraswati, and the Drish- 
adavati (Kaggar.) 

Tlie religion of the Aryans, as shown in 
the Vedas, so far as we are acquainted 
with it, differs in many very material points 
from that of the hindoos of tiie present day. 
The worship they prescribe is, with a few ex- 
ceptions, domestic, consisting of oblations to 
fire, and invocations of the deities of fire, of 
the firmament, of the winds, the seasons, the 
moon, the sun, who are invited by the sacri- 
fieer, if a brahmin, or by his family priest, if 
he is not a brahman, to be present, and accept 
the offering, either oiled butter or the juice of 
the. soma, l^costoxna brevistigma, which are 
pound upon the eacrificial fire, in return for 
which they are- supplicated to confef tempo- 
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ml bleasings upon, the wondii{^» ridtse, life, 
posterity ;»-the shortsighted vaiutiies of hniamt 
desln, which ooiiatitui^ the earn of heathen 
prayer in ail heathen conutrieo. < - 

The following is the eeeend hymn of the 
Rig-Veda : 

1. Approncli, 0 Vayu (deity of the. air); 
be vi(*ible : this soma juice has been prepar- 
ed for thee; approach, driiik> hear oar invof 
cation. 

2. Those wiio praise thee, Vayn, celebrate 
thee witli sacred songs, provided with store of 
.soma juice, and knowing the season suitable 
fur their oblations. 

3. Vayu, tliy assenting voice comes to 
tlie sncrificer ; it comes to many tlirongh the 
offering of the libstioii. 

4. Jiidra and Vayu, this juice has been 
prepared ; come with benefits for us ; verily 
the libation desires yon. 

5. Vayu and Indra, observe the libations, 
being present in the offerings, come quickly; 

6. Vayu and Indra, mighty men, approach 
the priest of the sacrificer quickly, on account 
of his prayers. 

7. I invoke Mitra (the sun) the source of 
purity ; I invoke Vnruna, able to destroy ; 
both cherishing earth with water. 

8. Mitra and Varuna, be pleased with 
this propitiatory offering ; for to you, Assur- 
edly, do sacrifices owe their success, as the 
waters do their abundance. 

9. Mitra and Varuna, all wise divinities, 
formed for tiie benefit of multitudes, and mnlti- 
tudimmsly present, give efficacy to our acts. 

The Anga and Upanga, t. e., the sciences 
and secondary sciences subordinate to fihe 
Vedas, are usually called Vedanga. Six princi- 
pal ones are enumerated, viz. : 

1. Pronunciation. 

Description of religions ceremonies. 

3. Grammar. 

4. Metre. 

5. Daily calendar. 

6. Explanation of difficult words, (ety- 
mology.) 

It seems very doubtful if at the time of 
the composition of the Vedas, idolatiy was 
practised. In India, images of the deified ele- 
ments are even now iinworshipped, and except 
images <if tbo.snn, they are never made. The 
personification of the divine attributes of crea- 
tion, preservation, and regeneration, Brahma, 
Vishnu, anc^Biva, which are now almost 
exclusively recognized, originated no donbt 
with the Vedas, bnt they are rarely named 
— they are blended with the elemmitary dei-<> 
ties, they enjoy no pre-eminence, nor are tbe^ 
ever objects of special adoration, 'iliete'it 
np reason, from the inveeations < addresseiff 
to them in common with the air, water, HM 
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•MMintf the planets, to sappose that tli^ 
weee ever worshipped niider visible types. 
Ministration to idols in temples is held by 
ancient authorities infnmons ; Muiin repeated- 
ly olasees the priest of a temple with persons 
unfit to be admitted to private sacrifioes, or to 
be associated with on any occasion, and, even 
still, the priests who attend upon the images 
in public are considered as of a scarcely repu- 
table order by all hindus of learning and res- 
pectability. The worship of images is declar- 
ed to be an act of inferior merit even by later 
antboritiee, those perhaps with which it origi- 
nated, and it is defended only upon the same 
plea which has been urged in other times and 
other countries, that the vulgar caimot raise 
their conceptions to alratract deity, and re- 
quite some perceptible object to which tlieir 
senses may be addressed. ** Corresponding 
to the natures of different powers and quali- 
ties,” it is said, “ uamerons figures have been 
invented for the benefit of those who are not 
possessed of sufficient understanding.” And 
again : “ The vulgar look for their gods in 
water ; men of more extended knowledge, in 
the celestial bodies ; the ignuranf, in wood, 
brick, and stones.” It is almost certain, there- 
fore, that the practice of worshipping idols in 
temples was not the religion of the Vedas. 
The dwelling house of the householder was 
his temple : if qualified, he whs bis own 
priest ; but this practice even among the 
brahmans, probably soon fell into desuetude, 
as they more extensively engaged in secular 
avocations, and it became almost univer- 
sally the practice to retain a family prie^t. 
This Is still the custom. Instead, however, of 
being a brahman of learning and character, 
he is very commonly illiterate, and not always 
respectable. The office has also undergone an 
important modification. The fanvily prieat 
was formerly also the guru, or spiritual ad- 
viser of the family. The priest now rarely 
discharges that function ; he merely conducrs 
the domestic rites ; and the guru, to whom 
extravagant deference, such as is due to deity 
alone, is paid, is a very different individual, 
very usually not a brahmin at all, but a 
member of some of the mendicant orders that 
have sprung up in comparatively modern 
times, ft vibrant equally destitute of know- 
ledge, teaming, and principle. 

In many parts of India, the Vedas are not 
studied at all, or are so merely for the sake of 
repeating the words, the sense being regarded 
as a matter of no importance even by the bnib- 
min vtet vemtes or chants the expression. Of 
Ui* four' "Vie^eej the Rtg-veda, the Yajur- 
veda, the Saoukveda, and the Atharva-veda, 
Big-vada is tbe most important. It 
consteta.of netEteal hymos or prayers termed- 


suklii ot* mantra, eiteh Stanza' of 
called a *• rich,” addteSsed "chiefly to ihA 'j^s 
of the elemeiits, and estttelally to liidte'lflie 
god of the atmosphere, and ^gui the'gdd'Of 
fire. The couiposition of the principal maii- 
trn of the Rig-veda is supposed to haVe taken 
place about tliirteeii centuries ^fui% tbe Chris- 
tian era. 

Much connected with the natives of India 
of ancient days will never be knovrn, but the 
(M)werfnl branch of the .Arian race who passed 
into Indi.a between the fourteenth and eighth 
centuries before Chriat, brought with them the 
language of the Vedas, and down to the pre- 
sent day, all brahmins profess alike to tecog. 
iiiae the authority of these sacred books. We 
witness worshippers of Siva and Vishnu, and 
themaiutainersof the Saiikhya or Nyaya doc- 
trines, considering themselves, and even each 
other, to be orthodox members of the hindu 
community. It is this common recognition 
of that one set of religious books which is the 
sole bond of union amongst tbe descendants of 
the various races and tribes professing hindn- 
ism or braliiniuism, who now people India. 
The Atluiravana or A tliarn-veda, or AtharVa 
Veda, the fourth of the Vedii.8, comprehends 
the whole science of hindu theology, metaphy- 
sics, and philosopliy. 

The Vediis throw little light upon the 
str.'ingc theology and most eccentric tenets of 
the present hindus. Besides being unable to 
find in the Vedas the true origin of caste, 
there cannot be found in them the primitive 
forms of the hindu triad, the source of tbe 
doctrin** of metempsycho.sis, nor that combin- 
ation of polytheism and panlheism which 
ought to have preceded the schism of the 
philosophical schools from orthodox brahmin- 
ism. Fur centuries, the brahmins appealed to 
tbe Vedas as tlieir authority for every error 
and malpractice which they maintained, and 
met the arguments of Europeans by referring 
to those books, which were always quoted in 
support of every ductriue and every practice, 
and to confound an opponent. It has been 
conceded that tbe laws of Menu, tliongh excel- 
lent and authoritative in one age,- were not 
binding in all; but the universality of Vedio 
precept was always insisted oii, and it was 
said that if a principle w-ere not found in thote 
books it would not be adhered to. Upon 
these grounds, now that the contents of the 
Vedas are known, all tbe institutions, social 
as well as religious, of modern brabminisni, 
might be overtlirown, andiii this resptot, no 
labour faas possessed such valtie as that grteii 
to tbe interpretation and' crititsism ibote 
works which the present bibdns altseiflfite hate 
proceeded from the mouth of Brahmii h^s^. 
The Study of the Vedas and Turanin by the 
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to dias^pato mneb of, lb* 
i^jfiil^ri^lfi fti^a which tliey.havelof^ed oa 
ti^ $pqkjB« 'i^ mra tbe bindoo niay rea^j 
the ]eea laap^ eutiid be feel fur them. Not 
oii]7 la tiie origin cloitued fur them at 

oiice refuted by the very ordimiry dmraoters 
wiiioh dUtuigiiish them ae peculiarly mortal, 
hut they are not even all of them on eaered 
Bubjecta. In one place ive have a» erotic 
dialogue of a loose description between a 
mail and his wife ; in another, an address to 
food i in another, a gambler complains of his 
ill Jnck. In one the hawk, in another tbe sa- 
crilicial pole, in a third the Fraucoline part- 
ridge, in others even the nomrtar and pestle, 
and tbe wheel-barrow, in which the victim is 
brought to the sacrifice, are tbe subjects of 
laudation. 

In tile later hymns of the Vedas there can be 
traced the origin of the Vislimi worship and 
the setting aside of ludra. but the foreign 
Mahadeva and Uiuirani came in with the 
Sakte, and iuingIo<1 in their worsitippings mitil 
the doctrines of Buddha, himself a Sakyaii, 
were proinulg.ited, and held their own for 
nearly u thousand years, until Vislinu, Brah- 
ma, Siva, Durga, Kali, Uama, Krishna, Gane- 
sa, Kartikeya, and a host of new divinities, 
prevailed about the 8th or 9th century of tlie 
Christian era, over a better faith tliaii tiicir 
own, and up to the present day, enslave and 
degrade the hindii. 

In the early times represented by the Ve- 
das, in the songs of the Rig-Ve la, there is 
little of philosophy, — mystic tendencies arc 
little developed ; but tlic wars of kings, ri- 
valries of ministers, triumphs and defeats, war- 
songs and imprecations, occasionally occur. 
The active side of life is still prominent in the 
genuine poetry of the several rislii, and there 
still exists a certain eqnilibrinni between the 
two scales of linmaii nature. It is only after the 
Arian tribes had advanced southwards, and 
taken possession of tlie rich plains and beauti- 
ful groves of Central Indiii, that they seem to 
have turned all tlieir energies and thoughts 
from the world witliout them to that more 
wonderful nature wliichthey perceived witliin. 
Such was their state when the Greeks first 
became acquainted with them after the dis- 
covery of India by Alexander. 

The four classes of priests required by 
Vedio service had their distinct duties assign- 
ed, and rules were adopted to assist them in 
the punotilious discharge of even the most 
minute eervioes. Tbe ‘‘ Adhvarya,” aided by the 
ritual prescribed in the Vajur Veda, prepared 
tbe place of ceremony, provided the materials, 
led up the aiiimal, sacrificed it, and performed 
all the harder labour, muttering as they pro- 
dded, tbe usual invocaiious.The Udgatri," 


TB 17 A. 

directed by the . Sap# Veda,, saug tbe sacred 
hymns. The .Ho^, aoqnidpted with tbe 
whole, as taught in tbe Big Vedl^ reeited at 
the appointed times, in bmd^ oleiir tones, the 
holy texts, iiivoeations, and prayers ; while 
the brahmin superintended tbe whole, watch* 
ed that mistakes were curieoted, and saw that 
the entire rites were jierformed ia due order. 
On all these topics explanatioas arose^ minWte 
directions were given, and as time went on^ 
and the original import of particular eeremo* 
nie» and sacrifices became lost, other explana* 
tious, even of the most pueriie kind, were eug- 
gested, confirmed, and adopted. For instance, 
tlie great sacrifices, the Amamedha and the 
Puruafiamed/tA, in whieh no doubt at first, in 
the early history of tbe race, horses and man 
were literally sacrificed, entirely dianged their 
clmraeter. 

All artificial system of expressing the largest 
amount of knowledge in tbe fewest pusst* 
Me words was invented, and seems to have 
been received with enthusiasm. The brief 
aphorisms so formed were termed sutra. 

The emigration of the brahmins southwards 
mto- PeRiiisokir India aiipears tO' have bees 
snlisequent to the first great change in their 
religious system. The religion they intro- 
duced was probably a rodimental form of 
aaivaism, with a tendency to the mystieid and 
mythological system of the Puranas. There 
i.s not tlie least reason to suppose that tbe 
Vedic or elementary system was ever known 
in the Tiimil country eitlier as an indigenous 
religion, or as iutrodueed by tlie brahmins, 
llie brahmins were doubtless the oivilizers of 
ttie Tamil iieople ; and the traditional leader 
of tiieir migration, ^gastya, is said to have 
reduced the Tamil langiiRige to order and to 
liave given it a grammar y yet not one of the 
old T.astil names of the eleiiients, the heavenly 
bodies, or the operations of nature, is mascu- 
line or feminine, as tliey are in l^nsorit, in 
accordance with tbe elementary doctrines of 
the Vedas ; and there is not the least trace of 
the eleM ents, or powers of nature, having at 
any time been considered as personal intelli- 
gences. The inventors of both the Vedio and 
the denioiiolatrons systems seem to have been 
equally iestitule of mural sentiments. Each 
adored power not goodness, operations not 
virtues ; but^whiist the former deified the oper- 
ations of nature, tbe latter demonized the 
powers of heaven. It appears very iuiproba* 
ble that demoiK>latry originated in any form 
of brahminisin, though it may be true that 
from time to time, esiieoially after the lapse 
of elementary worship into mysticism and of 
hero worship into terrorism, a few brahmfni* 
cal ideas have been added to the demonolktiy 
of the Shanar race, and a few of the denibnk 
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yEedah. 

who wore formerly indeperideut may have been I eompositioii of amoh d«te than titt Olhir 
hitea'into the serrioe of the petty divinitiea. three, a* ita laiigaaM is leas pbe^liite thMa 
ilhere aretraeea amongst the Shaiiur of « theirs, fiielf'imposed oUigatioua aroin oea-' 
Vague traditionary belief in the existence of a staiit practice ainoiigst the hindiui. It appeal^ 
god : but the term iu use also signifies ruler to have been cuecomary for Ibe audeut 
or lord, and they nscribe to him the puuieh- princes of the hiudus, when enfeebled. by 
jnents which overtake the wicked ; mumitruus .years, to transfer the crown to their sueces* 
births, and prodigies, and on the death of a sur and netire to a lieruiitaga It has been 
child, they abuse bim fur bis want of mercy not an uncommon practice with the princes 
and Uiiiduess in slaying the infant. Hence ttf India, when satiate with years and pow- 
it may be inferred that they regard the ruler er, or disgusted with the world, to become 
or lord as the author of life. Their literature ascetics, and hermits. The A jiir Yeda treats 
ia either of braluniiiical origin, or it is cuiiiiu- on the science of life, medicine ; Dbanur Yeda 
ed to the recital of the praises of deinoits, the on arcliery ; Gandharba veda oii music.— Wru/. 
|tower of incantations, and the virtue of me- Th, vol. 1. ;).300. Wluelet^t Hint, oj India, p. 
dioiuea. They itumiually acknowledge as dei- 11. Wilsoh'a Hdigioui Practieet and Opinions 
ties some of he braininical mythologies, but o f the Uindus, p. 9,10. William's ISUn'y of 
they know only tlieir uaines and a few pupu- NaUt. North BrilUh Ueview. Muller's Hindu 
lar myths or deified heroes. Dr. Caldwell, Philosophy, p. 30. C. P. Jirouni on the Creedt 
with one exception, has not discovered tlie Customs, d;c. of the Janffa7HS,p,\\, 17. GalcuUa 
least vestige of their acquaintance with the A'etiew. See Arian;Hindii; Siva ;Veda jYidya. 
pantheistic notion so popular with Tamil VEDACFlAUI. Saks, from veda, and 
poets, that Q<id is an all ijervading essence iicharin. practice. 

without qualities or acts. YEDAGIJ, of Khekdx. jEscliyuumeue 

The races occupying India, who are now aesbaii. 
known to Europe as Iiiiiduua, have bad three YE DAL A CHETTU. Tel. Gaertuera race- 
great changes in religion. Tlie Yedic age mosa, Poxb. 

was -prior to the absorption of the SaraswaLi YEDAN, also styled Yedar,Yeddah, Bedati, 
river into the sand. The brahminic age ex- Yeddar, Beder, and Weden, a wild forest race 
tended from that time to about B. C. GOO. in Malabar and the S. of India, engaged iu 
The buddhist doutrinea prevailed from 11. C. hunting. Those of the Malabar forests are 
600 to A. D. 800 or 1000, from which date, predial slaves, wliu cut timber and do nut 
A. D. £00 or 1000, the brahminic doctrines cultivate. The Beder of Zorapure ia the Doab 
have, again, prevailed up to the pre.«ient time, of the Kistuah ami Bheemuh, are settled but 
ludra is worshipped in t.iie south of India in predatory. See Yedduh. 
the i’ougui or biiiling. Fitri, iu brahminisui, YEDAN. See Yettiivau. 
the soul of a deceased, ancestor. A recent YEDANGA. Of these there are six, treat 
writer ill the Calcutta Hevittw remarks that ing on metre, grammar, explanation of words, 
the history of the Ariuii immigrants whilst astronomy, ceremonial. See Aditya; Arlan ; 
in the Punjab, is to be found iu tbe Yedic Hindoo ; Veda, p. 55. 
hymns, which scholars are of opinion were VEDANTA. Sans, the end, or last part of 
composed mostly about fifteen centuries be- the veda. A pantheistic philosophy inferred 
fore Ciirist, but not committed to writing, from scattered texts of tlie Vedas, tlie liig- 
and therefore not collected until the eighth veda ; Yajur-veda ; Sania-veda and At’har- 
ceiitury B. C. With all their difficulties, va veda. See Sri Sumpudaya, Kama, Satuami, 
these liymns furnisii much inforinatiou regard- Inscriptions, Linga, Muiiu, Saraswuti, Tautra, 
iug tlie origin and early state of a race who Y8du,yavuua. 
have exercised a great influence on tlie other VEDYA, See Polyandry. Tantra. 

peoples who, along with themselves, are now YEDANTIN. Sans, he who follows tbe 

designated hiudus. vedanta. 

The ttig Yeda is supposed to have been com- YEDATHULI MARAM. Diobrostachys 
posed about tbe twelfth or fifteenth century cinerea. 

before Christ, and would therefore synchro- YEDATIL, also Yedatara, Tam. Acacia 
migfl with the Hebrew conquest of Canaan, but cinerea, iSpr. Willde, Dlcbrostacbys cinerea^ 
some of the hymns have been earlier, some W- d: A. 

later. Their most famous commentator was VEDA YALLl MARAM. Tam. Yachellia 
Sayana Aobarya, who flonrisbed about the farneaiana. 

fourteenth century of the Christian era. The YEDA WAS A, a famous risbi, the re* 
Yedalauguage is the oldest east Iranian. pnted compiler of the Vedas. See Yya^' 

1%e APharvana Yeda is the fourth of the YEDDAH. A wild, semi-savage raea; ve- 
bocks termed Yeda, but is supposed to be a eidiug iu the interior of Ceylon. Tim lukest 
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hi WaHioiw't^ or eaveH, sub- 
irtstou gMiM^ .wliieb thejr, kill with rudely Conn- 
ed bo^skitd urrowe,' wandering from j'nilgle 
jungle ay the game beeomea acarce. Tbey 
will not hold thjB alighteat iiitercourao with 
any nativea but those of their own tribe, and 
their lani^age is said to be unintelligible to 
all othera. The village Veddah dwell in 
certain district a, hold but alight intercourse wii h 
the other iuhabitauts of the ialiiud, and will 
not intermarry nor mix with them. They can 
make tlieinaelvea nuderattiod to the Singhaleae. 
Their sole clotiiiiig ia a atrip of cloth which 
hangs down in front, and ia fastened by a coir 
cord which passes round their loins. Their 
hair, beards, and whinkers are never shorn or 
cleansed, but liang down in matted masses. 
Tiie forest Veddah are dexterous liuuters, 
and are especially skilful in snaring the wild 
elephant. The two tribes do nut intermarry, 
as they mutually distrust each other. The 
Veddah generally deposit their dead in the 
jungle lu be devoured by wild uiiimuls. They 
seem to worship the plniiets, evil spirits, and 
spirits of their deceased ancestors. They have 
their own headsmen, whom they elect and 
obey. They use bows and arrows and clubs 
of iron and wood. They ncuupy a district 
about 90 miles long aud 45 broad in the south- 
eastern side of Ceylon, lying between the sea 
and the base of tlie Bivdulla and Oovali hills. 
They are a remnant of the Yukko, the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of Ceylon, who, 2,000 years 
ago, after the conquest of the island V>,v 
Wijayo aud his followers, returned into the 
wilds, as the Kuli in GuzerU, the Bhil in 
Malwa, the Putua in Cnttauk, the Kuiid in 
Gondwaua, aud the Beda in Mysore retired 
before conquerors. Tiie Bisad^, or Besadse, 
which in medimva! Greek is called Vesadse, 
are alluded to in the tract of Pulladius, de 
bloribus Brachmaiiorum, written about A. D. 
400, aud the same name is applied by Ptolemy 
to a similar race inhabiting northern India. 
A forest tribe of Mysore, known by the iiauie 
of Veda or Beda, formed part of the army 
of Tippu Sultan. The Veddah live by hunt- 
ing and use the bow, in drawing whi.clt they 
employ their hauda and tlieir feet. They 
are omnivorous and eat carrion and vermin, 
ixmts, grain, fruit, birds, bats, crows, owls, 
kites, but refuse the bear, elephant and buf- 
falo. Their language is a dialect of Siiigha- 
leee, free from Sansorit or Pali, but the voca- 
bulary is very limited, aud tbey have recourse 
tu gesturee and signs. They have no know- 
ledge of God, nor of a future state, and have 
ho temples, idols, altars, prayers or charms, 
but have some ceremonies analogous to a devil 
wcfship. Thqr do not bury, but cover their 
dead with leaves in the jungle. They are regard- 
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vitobAB. 

ed by the Sinjg^leae as of chaceot 

Bailey mentiohs thht the Ikhj^fjg^ of the 
Veddah of Ceylon ia very limited! It only 
contains each phrases as are te^oifed (o de- 
scribe the m«et striking objects of liatti^ and 
those which enter into the daily life of the 
people tlieinselves. So rude and primitive ia 
tlieir dialect that the roost ordiiiaiy objects 
and actions of life are described by q iigltit 
|iex‘ipli rases. 

Mr. Forbes describes the Veddah as thinly 
scattered over an extensive unhealthy tract 
of country lying between the maritime pro- 
vince of Batticaloa on tlie eastern coast aud the 
Kaudian liiiis. Tht-y are, he says, the descend- 
ants of Ynkka, the uboriginai inhabitants who 
were in possession of the eastern part of 
Ceylon wlien Vijaya and his followers lauded 
B. C. 543 ; and, Laving then escaped from the 
fury of these invaders into the depths of the 
forest of Bintenne and Veddurutta, have there 
preserved the purity of their race, and the 
superstitions of their ancestors. All Veddah 
are considered to be of the Goyawaiiza, the 
highest ciiste now existing in Ceylon. The 
village Veddah have permanent places of 
residence, cultivate small portions of laud', 
and communicate, although they do not 
mix, with the other iiatives of the 
The forest Veddah subsist by hunting, or Oli 
such fruits us the earth yields spontaneously 
and they obtain arrow- blades, the only articIO 
of inaniifacturo whicli tliey covet, through the 
iuterveutioii of their own lieadineu and their 
bretliren of the villages. The Veddah to pre- 
serve ilesli, cut a hollow tree, and put honey 
iti it, and then fill it with flesh, and stop it up 
with clay, which lies for a reserve to eat in 
time of want, 'i'he Veddah in Bintenue, 
whose principal stores consist of honey, live 
ill drei^<Iof tiie bears, because, attracted by 
the peifi'inie, tliey will not hesitate to attack 
their rude dwellings when allured by this ir- 
resistible temptation. 

The Veddttli dry the flesh uf tdiMr and other 
iinimals, ni stages, and then it in hol- 
low trees. Tliey cook iirith fire, 

and have a preference fur- Jiaard, 

and roasted monkeys abwv^jHll other dainties. 
Lassen 8up()Os9s them to ^.descendants of the 
Lamba kaiiabo alluded toii^., the Mahawauao. 
Ill the dry weether the Veddah watch at aouio 
solitary hole which still contains a little water, 
to which the deer and every speciee of game 
resort. Here his broad-headed arrow fmde 
a supply. He dries the meat iu long str^^ili 
the sun, and cleaning out some bolloif^jiie, 
he packs away hissavoury mass of snu-ooMBd 
flesh, and fills up the reservoir With' 
honey: he then stops up the aperture wjid* Ay ; 
Nevertheless, they are very bad shbU ^th ^e 
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_ aod arrow, and they oarer can imp^ 
IW they restrict their pnctiee to soeh short 
ratighs. Iheir bows are six feet long, nuuile of 
alight supple wood, and the strings ai« made 
of ^e fibrous bark of u tree, greaned and twist- 
ed. ffae Veddah in person is extremely ugly ; 
short but sinewy, his long uncombed looks 
fall to bis waist, looking more like a horse’s 
tail than human buir. He despises money, 
but is thankful for a knife, a hatchet, or a 
gaudy -coloured cloth, or brasspot for cooking. 
The women are honibly ugly, and are almost 
entirely nivked. They have no matrimonial 
regulations, and the cliildreti are squalid and 
miserable. They barter deer- horns and bees- 
wax with the travelling moormeu pedlars in 
exchange fur tlieir trifling requirements. 

Dooiniia is upon the very verge of the most 
, northern point of the Veddah country, the 
whole of which wild district is the finest part 
pf Ceylon for sport. Up to tiie early part of 
the nineteenth century few Europeans bad 
hunted in these secluded wilds. The wandering 
Veddah, witii his bow and arrows, waa occa- 
sionally seen roaming through this wilderness 
in search of deer, but tlie report of a native’s 
gun was never heard. The dimensions of the 
Veddah country are about eiglity miles from 
nonh to south, by forty in width. A line 
moantaiu, known as the “ Gunner's coin,” is 
Au piimistakeable landmark upon the northern 
buntidary. 'The Veddah huts, among the trees, 
are teinporory watch-houses, from which tiiey 
guard a little plot of korraksn, Eleusiue 
eorucaoa, from the attacks of elephants and 
■other wild beasts. They live nowhere ; they 
wander over the face of their beautiful 
■country, and migrate to different parts at dif- 
ferent seasons, witii the game which they are 
always pursuing. The Vedar or Beder race 
are spread through several of the western parts 
of the peninsula. — L<usen,voL 'u, pp. 100-102. 
XaJofT Rifle, PP- 120, 1 21. Forbes' Eleven Tears 
t» Ceyhm, vol. ii. p. 75-76-77. Tement's Skei- 
ns of the NcUural History of Ceylon, p- 24. 
Lubbock Griffin of Civilization, p, 292. 

VEDDITALE. TAM.Dlohrostachys ciiieres. 

VJSDIAVAN, " the Man of Secrets of 
Kuowlwlgb,’’ is the term used by way of re- 
proach to the Jain sect, having the import of 
ffMigiisiim. Their opponents believe them to be 
possessed of supernatural skill, and it is be 
recorded of tbe celebrated Umara, author of 
the Ooha or dictionary called after him, that 
be teirhOttlbnsly " made the full moon appear 
on Antav^,’’ the ides of the month, when tbe 
|fianetis blr^4ibla 

yEII|U*l^flUASA. Siya Nitric acid. 

VEDtr^lCh -TbI" Bamboo, species of 3ain- 
hiwi, fi, arijMinwea, WUld. 
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VEPUWJ BiyAM. 

busa ara^piaoss, JTiWdL 

yBi:)X/Et7 aAPl)A..T^:^ali^ 

VEDUftU OCBUTit. Tku ‘Sproj^ta oI 
Bambasa aruiidiiiaoea, used as food. 
yEDURU UPPU. Tkl. Tabashk. / 
VEDYADIIARAS. See Iiiscriittious. 
VEBLAGA CHETTU. Tkl Feronia eW 
phontnm, properly Telaga chettn. 

VEELVIE. CratiBva Roxburghii 
VEERANItOOSTY. The jungum religi- 
ous mendicants and tliose of the Ve<arioii;oosty 
caste blow the chank shells ns horns. 

VEETE. SiNOH. The smallest long-measure, 
of Ceylon, equal to a grain of rice. — Sim- 
mond's JHd. 

VEGA. See Sliiraz. 

VEQE'fABLE. HAIR. See African hair. 
VEGETABLE IVURY, occasionally seen 
in India as tlie knobs of walking sticks, 
is imported into Europe and North America 
from tbe river Magdalina, and in some years 
no less than 150 tuns of it were imported 
into England, where tbe nuts may be purchas- 
ed for a few pence eacli ; in August 1 854, 1000 
were sold fur 7 shillings and 6 pence. The 
ivory pimt is confined to the continent of 
South America, where it grows between tbe 
9tb degree of north and tlie 8th degree of 
south latitude, and the 70th and 79* of west 
longitude, and is found in narrow valleys and 
damp localities from the coast to 3000 feet 
above tbe sea. From the kernels or albnmen 
of the fruit, turners fashion tbe knobs of 
walking sticks, the reels of spindles, and little 
tuys, which are whiter than animal ivory 
and equally bard when dry, but soften wh^n 
placed in water. The plant is supposed to 
belong to Endliclier’s class Spadiciflora and 
Lindley’s alliance Arales, but Martins regards 
it as the type of a new imtural order and 
named it Fhytelopbanteee, and is called tbe 
Ivory palm. — Seeman. 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM. This term is 
applied collectively to tbe various forms of 
plants, as the terms Animal and Mineral King- 
doms are applied to animals and minerals. 

Professor Sebow, in his * Notes for a Coarse 
of Lectures on the Distribution of Plants,’ 
gives the following - 
(a.) Region of Saxifrages and Mostfes, or the 
Alpine Artie Flora : teinperatnre 1*75 to 41^ 
Fabr. This corresponds with tbe,hyperboreari 
region of De Candolle and other writers, and 
comprehends all countriM within tbe pohir 
circle, namely, Lapland, the north of Russia 
and Siberia, Kamstclut^ka, Xiabrador, Gireepr 
land, and loelai^, and also part of (be 3obM4h 
and Soandiniiriah moun^os, as well sf . tlte 
mountaius of the i 
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xnicbote. vseBTAnts rihodom. 

iiofi iilevaUcm to posMiaa an laOre rtM than tn tbe last’ Aanres^ 

al^iifl'V^etatiap, imd tbcf'liigher aleVaSioTia of and the CftKafjr lalHiidii helohji^^ region, 
th« 'Plus region ik obaraoter- and tbeir itora appfoachea tb tktti of tropical 

ised by tb^abiindance of ntomea and licbena, Africa. The cultivated' plairta are eiiailw to 
and of the families Saxifragaoen, Gentiana* the last, to vrliicli are added the otiv^ Ortuige, 
•cem, Alsinaoem, Saliceae, and Cyperaoees. lemon, mulberry, fig, rice, Ac. 

There is ah entire absence of tropical families, (d.) Tlie Region of Asteracem'and SdlidCj^* 
and only a few plants of the temperate zone, nacete, or northern North-Americaiu kiiigduni: 
The beech and fir occur in forests, or there is temperature 9*5° to 59^*. It embraces Hor^ 
adertitution of trees. Annuals are also scarce, America from the southern limits of ibO first 
and the blossoms of the flower are large in kingdom, SG'' N. latitude. There are a greatdir 
proportion to the root of the plant, and of a imniber of Coniferm than in ihe aecond king- 
pure c^onr. dom, and there are but few UmbellifersC, 

{h.) Region of the Uinbelliroree and Crnci- Cruciform, Cichoracem, and Oyuarooephaia'- 
feres: temperature 27*5° to 56*75°. This cese. There is but little cultivation : where 
oomprehends the vrhole of Europe, except there is any, it resembles tliat of the second 
those districts wltich belong to tiie preceding kingdom. Whortleberries, oaks, firs, micbael- 
tegioD, from the Pyrenees, the mountains of mas daisies, and golden rods are its great 
the south of France, of Switzerland, and the cbaracteri^tics. 

north of Greece, to the greater part of Siberia, (c.) The Region of Magnoliacem, or Sontb- 
-and tbeconntry about Mount Caucasus. This erii North-Ainerican kingdom, between 36? 
region is particularly distinguished from that and 30° N. iat. : temperature 59° to 73‘5°i. 
'Of the same parallel in north America by the There is here an approximation to tropical 
presence of cruciferous and umbelliferous vegetation, as seen in the frequent appear- 
piants. It is not easily distinguished from ance of tlie genera Cannn, Chamoerops, Yucca, 
the next region, bat the fungi abound more, Znmia, Laurus, Bignonia, Passifiora, Cassia, 
and it approaches the last region in the abnu- Sapindus, Ac. There are comparatively few 
dance of Oyperacese. Nearly all its trees are plants that are clmracteristic of the two 
deciduous, and its meadows are exceedingly preceding kingdoms. The Magnolias pre- 
flourishing. There is a division of the Com- dominate, and are accompanied with other 
positsB ; tbe plants belonging to tlie ciciiora- genera bearing broad aliining leaves and 
oeous division of that order being found in large flowers. The cultivated plants are those 
the northern districts, whilst those belonging of tbe third region, witli the exception of the 
to the cynaroceplialous are found in the suutti olive : rice is more abundant, and, in the 
of it. Tbe predominating trees .are the Scutch southern districts, the sugar cane is grown, 
fir, the alder, tbe beech, the birch, the pop- (f.) Tiie Region of Camellias, and Celas- 
lar, the elm, and lime. The shrubs are the tracem, or Chino-Japanese kingdom. It 
heaths, the sloe, Ac. The principal cnitivat- embracea Japan and Nortiiern China from 80° 
ed plants are the wheat, barley, oats, maize, to 40° N. Iat. : temperature 54-5° to 68.° Too 
potatoes, &o. j apple, pear, gooseberry, cur- little is known of this region to enable it to be 
rant, vine, strawberry, cucumber, melon, the stated « *i8itively what are its cbaractenstics. 
ciibbage, turnip, peas, beans, and other forms Its vegewtioii is more tropical than European, 
of Leguminosse ; c.arrot8, hops, hemp, flax, With zamas, ginger, baimnas, and ciistard- 
Ao. apples, are found buckthorns and honey- 

(c.) TheRegionof LabiatseandCaryophyl- suckles, thus giving this region a mixed 
lacess, ortbe Mediterranean kingdom: tern- cbnracter Its cultivated plan^ ip addition 
perature 54 5° to 73*5°. Tliis includes tbe to those ol the previous regionf^are Iji^ Cycas 
region of the Mediterranean Sea, limited on for sago, the tea-plant, the cki^mUBi, fiik;. 
be north by the Pyrenees, tlie Alps, tbe Bal- (g.j The Region of Zingib<wace'S 9 ,' or Indian 
can, the Caucasus ; ou the soutii by the Atlas kingdom : temperature 65*Tfi° to 81*5°. This, 
ind the deserts of North Africa ; on the east includes tbe Indian peniuraliii east and west df 
)j Taurns, It contains more or less of the the Ganges, together with the islands between 
irders belonging to the last region; but La- India and Australia. Tropical orders are nn- 
liatae, Caryophyliacem, Boraginacese, Cista- merons in this region, as Palmacese, Arndt^se, 
ess and Liliacesa abound. A few tropical Eupborbiaceae, Bignoniacem, Byttneriacess, lAe. 
dants now and then appear amongst them, Very few plants belonging to Cyp.erace^, 
iedbhging to the orders Pulmacese, Terebin- Coniferse, I^ibiatse, Rosacem, Ranuncnliidcw, 
MSce, and Laniacem, Solanacese and Legumi- or Crucifera are seen. The trees never' }IM» 
osas are more abundant than in the last, their leaves, and produce large 
venfifeeDS increase, and the vegetation never flowers, and are covered frequently wfft 
Btiray eeaeee ; but verdant meadows are ing and parasitical plants. Gihginr, ledtis#; 
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lim^ mffite, cabeb*, clores, pepper, oimi^e)^ aiid 
jg^hnge, are the oultirated apd natural pfo- 
dnotions of this prolific region, 

(A.) The Regions of the Himalaya : fem- 
perstiire 86.5^ to 65*75°. It includes the 
highlands of India, or the mpniitaiii terraces 
lying on the south of the Himalayan range, 
Knmaon, Nepal, Bootan, having an elevation 
of from 4000 fo 10,000 feet. The troi>ical 
forms of the last kingdom decrease manifestly 
here, such ns Soitaninceie, Palmacem, Cycn- 
daeesB, &a European forms are nut nnfreqnent, 
as. CyperaceSi Amentacem, Prim'ulacem, lloaa- 
«08B, Cruoiferm, Jsc. 'J'he Ferns and Orclii- 
dacem are abundant. The cultivated plants 
are the corn and fruit of Europe, varying 
with more tropical productions according to 
elevation. 

(s.) The Region of Polynesia includes the 
islands between Hindustan >tnd Australia, and 
has a temperature from 65*75° to 83*75°. 
This region is similar to the Indian king<inin. 
and Is Sometimes included in it. The culti- 
vated plants in addition to those of the Indian 
Idngdom, are the bread-fruit-tree, tlie nutmeg, 
the camphor-tree, and tlie cotton-tree. 

(J.) The Region of Java has a vegetation 
probably similar to the Himalayan region. 

(k.) The Oceania Region, or South Sea Is- 
land kingdom, includes all the islands of the 
South Sen within the tropics, and has a tem- 
perature of 72*5° to 81*5°. The flora of these 
islands is poor, and approximates more closely 
to that of Asia than to that of Africa, and 
has some relation to that of Australia. The 
bread-fruit is the most characteristic produc- 
tion of these islands, hut is not confined to 
them. 

(1.) The region of Balsomodendra, nr the 
Arabian kingdom, includes the south wester- 
ly mountaiuous part of the Arabian peninsula. 
The character of its vegetation is generally 
tropical, assuming the forms of that of India. 
The cultivated plants are also principally 
those of India. 

(m.) The Desert Region includes North Af- 
rtea south of the Atlas, and the .Mediterrane- 
an Bea between 15* and 30° N. lat, and tbe 
northern parts of Arabia. The mean tempe- 
rature is 72° to 86 °. It has necessarily a very 
poor flora, having but few even characteristic 
geitera. It is only cultivated in the oases, 
Phoenix dactylifera, the Sorghum 
vnlg^, with wheat and barley, and some of 
the firni^ of Europe and India, oonstitute the 
promioent plantsi 

(tu) Th^ Region of tropical Africa includes 
Xflpiea |rom 1|5° .N. lat. to the tropic of Capri- 
eom. Temperature 72°5' to 86 °. This flora 
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is neitbsr rich nor . fpiw ;,^t id^fodiJn 
minosae, j^pera 'Tlli'Ad- 

aiisbnia is the clmiracteirisl^e geufilu . . ' 

(o.) 'rbe Region of Oabti and 
includes Mexico and ^uth . America to thb 
Amazon River, and to a height of 5(Mld feet 
above the level of the sea. Temperature ^ 8 " 
to 83°74. 'I'iie' orders which characterise this 
region are Bromeliacess, Fiperaceso, Pussiflo- 
racern and CnctHcete. Tlie orders which are 
mostly tropical are here less numerous, whilst 
extra tropical onlers are m<>re abundant. The 
most abundant genera are Phyteleplias, Knn- 
thiii, Thoiiinia, Theobroina, GuHZuma, dto. 
I'lie cultivated plants of tiiis district are the 
maize, Sorghnu) viilgare, Dioscorea, Convol- 
vulus ; also the plantain, cocoa-nut, pine-ap- 
ple, tamarind, cacao, vanilla, coffee, sugar, to- 
bacco, cotton, Ac. 

(p.) Tlie R»*gion of the Mexican Highlands 
includes the inoiintaiiis of Mexico above 5000 
feet elevation. Tem^ieratiire from 65°*25 to 
79° 25 In this district tl'.e more tropical 
forma of vegetation, ns the tree-ferns, the 
palma ; passion-flowers, eupliorbinms, and 
pepper, decrease or altogether disappear. 
Tile extra tropical forms are more iinmerons, 
ns file willow, oak, fir, cypress, sago, hore- 
honnd, wliortle berry, heath, and various 
forms of Umhelliferie, Rosaceae, Caryophyl- 
lacese, and Raiiuiiciilacese. The cultivated 
plants are maize, tlie European cerealia and 
fruita. In the highest inountaiii-ranges the 
vegetation lias nu alpine aspect. 

( 7 .) The Region of Cinohonacero. This em- 
braces the Andes from 5000 to 9000 feet in 
elevation, and between 20 ° S. lat., and 5 ° N. 
lat., having a temperature from 59° to 68 ". 
Tbe extra tropical flirms become very frequent 
in this region, and only a few tropical tonus 
remain. Some of the most common genera 
are the Cinchona, Gay-La.s 8 acia, Loasa, Lilsea, 
Cervantesia, Ac. The ciiliivated plants are 
very seldom tropical. Maize and coffee are 
sometimes grown, with European cerealia 
and fruits, potatoes, and Chenopodinm qninoa. 

(r.) The Region of Eacalloiiiasand Calceol- 
arias includes the Andes at more than 9000 
feet above the level of the sea, between 20 ° 
S. lat. and 5' N. lat. .'.Tem)!ierature 34* 25° 
to 59°. Tropical plmits almost entirely dis- 
appear ill thla region, only now and then a 
straggler .appearing ; whilst the forms which 
distiqguish the colder and polar regions be- 
come frequent, such as the lichens, mosse^ 
sorrels, plantagos, gentians, currant, bram- 
bles, Ac. The most prevalent orders are tibci 
gr^es, heaths, and Synantheraoeaa. Tbeyn 
are no large treev, and a jp^eat many shcubib 
(«.) The West Indian Region, inelndiaf.^ 
West India Islands, with a temperatate nC 59^ 
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to f9 25\ The Togetation of these islands Van Diemen’s Land : temperatnre 42'25'*to 
bears the same relation to the continent which 72^‘5> Vegetation is not abundant in this re> 
that of the Polynesian islands d(ies to China, gion, but this deficient is coni|)en8ated by 
D is cbieflji distinguished by the greater quan* the variety and pecnliarity of its foims. The 
tity of Ferns and Orchidaceae. The cultivated most abnndtmt of the trees are theEnoalypti, 
plants are^the same as those of Mexico. which form three*fonrth8 oi all the woods. 

(t.) The Region of palms and Melastomacen, Next mme the genera of Frotaeee, Banksia. 
or Brazilian kingdom, including Brazil, or HaJcea,‘ Dryandra, Qeviilma, &c. : and. nest 
South America, on the east of the Andes, to these follow Epacridacese, Diosmacese, and 
between the equator and the tropic of Capri- Casuaraceee. Its cultivated plants are all Eu" 
corn ; temperature SS** to 83 7“. This region ropean. 

is remarkable for the number of its genera and (y.) The Region of New Zealand indudes the 

species, the size of individual trees, the dense | two New Zealand isles : one half of the species 
forests, and the numerous climbing and para- I are European. The vegetation is not charao- 
sitical plants. Vegetation seems here to at- I terised by the prevalence of large groups, 
tain its greatest activity and energy. The or- I Some of the genera approsdmate the South 
dera which abound most are Falroaceso, Horn- I African flora, and some the Australian, 
aderacem, Gesriacew, Nielastomacea, Sapind- ( 2 .) Indian flora. Drs. Hooker and Thomson 
aces, ami, altogether oonfiued to this region, I relate that all the main elements of the Indian 
Vochyacetc. Th^e cultivation is^very similar to j flora exist in its surrounding countries, and 
that of Moxioo. f that the families of plants peculiar to it are of 

(tf .) The Region of Woody Compositae. In j. very limited number. The Aurantiacen, Dip- 
South America, on the east of the Andes, from I teracese, Balsamineae, Bbenacese, Jasminese and 
the tropic of Capricorn to 40“ S. lat. : terape- Cyrtaudracesa, are the only orders which are 
rature59‘' to 74.75®. There are but few tropi- largely developed in India and sparingly elae- 
cal plants in this region, and extra tropical j where, and of these few contain one hundred 
plants, especially European forms, are abuiid- Indian species. India contains representatives 
ant, more than half being common to this re- I of every natural family bn the globe, and it 
gion and Europe. The Woody Compusitse contains a more general and complete illustra- 
abound. This region consists chiefly of plains tiou of the genera of other parts of the world 
(pampas), which for hundreds of miles present than any other country whatsoever. Tlie Com- 
al most tho same vegetation, consisting chiefly positse are, however, especially deficient, aa 
ufthistles and grasses ; wheat, the vine, and the also are the Graminess and Cyperoceesj in 
peach are cultivated. some regions, Leguminosee, Labiat8e,and Ferns 

(v.) The Antarctic Region includes the in others, whilst Euphorbiacese and Scrophn- 
south- westerly part of Patagonia, Tierra del lariacess are universally present, and Orchidess 
Fuego, between 50“ and 55“ S. lat. ; tempo- I appear to form a larger proportion of the 
ratnre 41° to 47’5°. In this region tiiere are j flora of India than of any equally extensive 
no tropical plants, and its vegetation resembles i country. The total number of Indian species 
in a groat measure the North- European flora, of plants are estimated by Drs. Hooker and 
In some of the genera thore is ati approach to Thoms^ra at 12,000 to 15,000, but they are 
the South African and Australian flora. not generally diffused, and it is believed tb&t 

(w.) The Region of Stapelias and Mesem- no part of the whole area in India produces 
bryauthemums. This embraces South Africa 2,000 species of flowering plants in a radius 
from the tropic to 35® S. lat. : temperature of ten miles. In the more humid jungles, 
54*5° to 72*5”. The vegetation of this region -many sppoies may be gathered in an .extensive 
is not luxuriant, but it is very rich in forma area : in the dry arid tracts of Central In- 
There are no dense forests nor climbers, but J dia it would be difficult to ooReot 150 species 
many succulent plants. The orders Restiacem, I in several miles. At 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
IridacesB, Proteacem, Ericaceae, Ficoidaceae, elevation in the Ehasia, fifty species of Gra- 
Bruniaoeae, Diosmaoeae, Geraiiiaceae,* Oxali- mineae and twenty to tbiity species of Or- 
daceae, and Polygalaoeae, embrace its charac- chideae have t sen collected in an eight miles 
teristic vegetation. On the sandy coasts the walk. The mountains of India, when above 
;e»era Stapelia, Mesembryanthemum, and 4,000 or 5,000 feet, present a temperate vege- 
Diosma, are found, and on the mountains tation, which becomes wholly temperate at 
Protea, Erioa, and Brassula. The cultivated greaiter elevations, and passes into an iClpine 
riants are those of Europe, with the Musa flora over a large extent of still loftier moun^ 
Pamdisiaca, Convolvulua batatas, the tarns- taio country. In the homid parts of tropi- 
-ind, and Sorghum caffrorum. cal India, as in the im^netrable green jungles 

<«.} The Regiw of Eucalypti and Epacrida- of the eqnable and rainy Malayan peninsida, 
icsB. It inolndes extra-tropical Australia and of eastern Beqgal, the vest coast of the Madias 
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pnudencj, And of C^lon, the flora emtrast 
strongly with the drier parts of the intertro* . 
fnoal zone, and still more so with the loosely 
timbered districts of Central India and of the 
base of the western Himalaya. The drier 
tropical forests of India are much modified in 
loxuriance and extension by the winter cold 
in those eztratropical latitudes over which 
they spread ; hence many tropical genera and 
families, as most palms, Cycas, Dipterocar* 
peso, except Yatica, Aurantiacess, Coimaracese, 
Meliaoese, Myrtacese, Rubiacese, Ebenacese, 
and many more, which are sensitive to cold, 
are comparatively local when found beyond 
the tropics ; others which are indifferent to 
the cold of winter, as are many Leguminosm, 
(viz, Bauhinia, Acacia, Erythriua, Butea, Dal- 
"bergia, and Milletia,) Bombax, Yatica, Xauc- 
lea, Gombretacero, Yerbenaceee, Lagerstrsomia, 
jQiislea> Jasmineee, and Bignouia Indies, are 
indifferent to the cold of winter, provided 
they experience a great summer beat ; and 
they advance far beyond the tropica and lend 
a more or less tropical aspect to the flora even 
of the base of the north-western HimalayA in 
lat. 35*^ north. On the other hand, the peren- 
nially humid forests are uniformly characteriz- 
ed by the prevalence of ferns, and at eleva- 
tions below 5,000 to 7,000 feet, by the im- 
mense number of epiphytal Orchidese, Oron* 
tiacete and Scitaminese. They conhiin a far 
greater amount of species than the drier for- 
ests, and are further characterized by Zingi- 
beraceee, Xyridese, palms, Pandaiiese, Draciena, 
Piper, Chloranthus, Urticacese (especially Ar- 
tocarpese, and Fici), Araliaceso, Apocynese, 
shrubby Rubiacess, Aurantacese, Garciniacess, 
Anonaceae, nutmegs and Dipterocarpem Be- 
sides species of the Graminem and Cyperaceso, 
a vast number of animal plants vegetate only 
during the hot rainy season, and, neither 
exposed to drought or cold, the small Legumi- 
nosm and Scropbularinse occur amongst Sida, 
Corchorus, Nama, Blumea, and other Oompo- 
sitn, some Labiatse (as Leucas, Aniaomelea,&c.) 
Amaranthaceee, Acanthacese, Couvolvnlacese, 
Ludwigia, Jussieua, Ac. And these tropical 
annuals and perennial rooted plants with an- 
nual steins, are not confined to the plains, but 
ascend the loMer mountain valleys as far as 
the well marked rainy seafon extends, and on- 
ly disappear where the accession of heat and 
humidity is not sufficient in amount, or regu- 
lar enough in period, to stimulate their vege- 
taUve organs. Among the most remarkable 
of these extratropical examples of tropical ge- 
nera are species of Bignonia, Osbeokio, Argos- 
tAmma, Pleotronthus, various Cyrtandraeese, 
Scitaflff, Ar^m, Commelynaoeas, and a few 
epiphytal Orbbiden. And daring the cold 
inntha only iit the extratropical regions In- 
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dia, numerous genera and spedes of aahual 
plants of the north temperate zone flower when 
the tropical plants are torpids Beside# tba 
wheat, barley, and more rarely oats, with va- 
rious kinds of pulse, which form the winter 
crops of the Gangetlc plain of central India, 
of Berar, of Central Dekkan, of Mysore and 
Coimbatore, there are of wild plants Banuu- 
cnlus sceleratus, and muricatus, Capsella bur- 
sa-pastoris, Selene conica, Alsine media, Are- 
uaria serphillifolia, Euphorbia heleosct^ia, 
Medicago lupuliua nudenticulats, Lathyrus 
aphaca, Gnaphalea, Xanthium, Yeronica agres- 
tis and anagailis, Heliotropium Europeum, 
various Polyguna, Juncus bufonius, Butomus 
ninbellatus, Alisraa plantago, and very many 
Cyperacess, Graminem, and such aquatics as 
Myriophyllum, Potamogeton natans and cris- 
pus, Yallisneria, Zaunichellia, Ranunculus 
aquatitis, Lemna and many others. In the re- 
gions at the base of the mountains in the per- 
ennially humid provinces of India, from the 
atmosphere being more loaded with moisture, 
the climate is more equable than that of the 
adjaceut plains, and a warm temperate flora, 
unknown to the plains, commences at eleva- 
tions of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and prevails over 
the purely tropical vegetation which appears 
amongst it in scattered trees and shrubs- 
Amongst other orders we may mention Mag- 
noliacese, Ternstrocmiaceae, subtropical Rosa- 
ceae (as Prunus, Pbotinia, Ac.) Kadsura, Sphse- 
rostema, Rhododendron, Yaccinium, Ilex, Sty- 
raX, Symplocos, Olea, Sapotacese, Lauracem 
Podocarpus,Pinus longifolia, with many moun- 
tain forms of truly tropical families, as palms, 
Pandanus, Musa, Clusiacese, Vines, Yeruonia, 
and hosts of others. 

In the Himalaya, the truly temperate vege- 
tation supersedes the subtropical above 4,000- 
6,000 feet ; and the elevation at which this 
change takes place corresponds roughly with 
that at which the winter is marked by an an- 
nual fall of snow. This phenomenon varies 
extremely with the latitude, longitude, humi- 
dity and many local circumstances. In Cey- 
lon and the Madras peninsula, whose moun- 
tains attain 9,000 feet, and where considerable 
tracts are elevated above 6-8000 feet, snow 
has never been known to fall. On the Khas- 
sya mountain which attains 7,000 feet, and 
where a great extent of surface is above 5,000 
feet, snow seems to be unknown. In Sikkim, 
snow annually falls at about 6,000 feet eleva- 
tion ; in Nepal, at 5000 feet, in Eumaon and 
Gnrhwal at 4,000, and in the extreme West 
Himalaya lower still In the mountains of 
Ceylon, on the Neilgherries, and on the Khas- 
•ya hills, the temperate forms of plants are 
more numerous than upon the Himalaya. Yio- 
Idnt winds sweep over the broad grassy undo- 
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totiiig tops of the Ehassya hills, and hun- 
dreds of spedes oommon to the Sikkim Hima- 
laya and to the Ehassya ascend higher in 
the wum Jiorest-clad and sheltered Himalayan 
valleys at 5-7000 feet in Sikkim than they 
do in the Ehassya hills. In the Himalaya, 
the genera Bhododendron, Monotropa, Pedi- 
cnlaris, Corydalis, Nepeta, Carex, Spima, 
Primula, Cerasus, Lonicera, Yibnmnm and 
Saussurea, attain their maximum of deve- 
lopment over all other parts of the vrorld. 
Ephedra ranges from the plains of the Punjab 
up to 16*000 feet in the N. W. Himalaya : 
the genus Marlea ascends from 3,000 to 8,000 
feet in Sikkim and in the western Punjab, at 
scarce 4,000 feet, accompanies Celtis and a 
species of ash : subtropical Myrsine extend in- 
to Afghanistan. Juuiperus exoelsa, found as 
low as 6,000 feet in Afghanistan, ascends to 
15,000 feet in Tibet. Fopiilus Euphratica, a 
Cynanchum, Chloris barbata, Cyperus arista- 
tus, are tropical and subtropical plants which 
ascend to 11,000 feet in Ladak, and Peganum 
harmala attains to 9,000 feet. The alpine or 
arctic flora, on the Alpine region of the Hima- 
laya, commences above the limit of trees 
throughout a great part of the Himalaya, and 
hardly reaches its extreme limit at 18,500 feet 
(3§ miles) of elevation. It has a comparative 
paucity of cryptogamic plants, is poor in the 
luxuriant mosses of tall growth and succulent 
habit, and though fully representing the flora 
of the polar regions, it partakes in its charac- 
teristic genera of the temperate flora, and con- 
tains so many types foreign to the flora of the 
polar regions (as Hentiana, Ephedra, Veleria- 
nesB, Corydalis) and some which are even rare 
in .Siberia, that it must rather be considered 
as a continuation of the alpine flora of Eu- 
rope than a representation of that of the Arctic 
zone. 

The bulk of the flora of the perennially hu- 
mid regions of India, as of the whole Malayan 
peninsula, the upper Assam valley, the Ehas- 
sya mountains, the forests at the base of the 
Himalaya from the Brahmaputra to Nepal, of 
the Malabar coast and of Ceylon, are of one 
type which includes a very large proportion of 
the Indian genera. 

The floras of the frontier provinces of India 
are identical with those of the countries which 
surround them, and there is even a decided 
affinity between the floras of areas separated 
by oceans, deserts, or mountain chains, which 
present many natural characters in common, 
for which neither migration nor climate will 
account. 

Of the flora of Australia, PittoEpomm and 
Scevola are found all over .India and Africa, 
and of two sj^ies of Stylidium, one extends 
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to Midnapme in the Oangatio delta, and one 
in the Malayan peninsula, along with several 
genera of Myrtaeew (Leptospermum, Boekia, 
Metrosideroa,) and the genus Tristania which 
advances to Monlmein in L. 17^ N. Also the 
casuarina grows wild up to Bamree, Helida 
in the Malay peninsula, and the Lagenophora 
of N. Zealand and Australia, has a represen- 
tative in the Ehassya and Ceylon. Many spe- 
cies of tropical plants of the Neilgherry and 
Eha8a3ra bills, of Ceylon, and of the Himalaya, 
are identical with Javanese mountain plants. 
Gaultheria nnmmularia is found in the N. W. 
Himalaya, through the whole range into the 
Ehassya, and also on the Javanese mountains 
3,000 miles distant. The Sedgwickia cerasi- 
foliaof Griffith (Liqnidambaraltingpaof Blame), 
also the curious Cardiopteris lobata, several 
oaks and chesnuts, Antidesmm, n willow, and 
Myrica* are common to the Ehassya and Java, 
and Marlea is spread into China, throughout 
the Himalaya, and to the mountains south of 
Eashmir. 

Amongst the Indian flora are many tempe- 
rate genera and species which are oommon to 
N. America west of the Bocky Mountains, be- 
sides many tropical species that are also Ma- 
layan and west Polynesian. 

The Chinese type is abundant in the tempe- 
rate re^ons of the Himalaya, is fully developed 
in the Ehassya, Sikkim and Butan, and ex- 
tends westward to Qurhwal and Eumaon. 
Chinese and Japanese species of Auenba, Hel- 
vingia, Stachynrus, Enkianthus, Abelia, Skiih- 
mia, Bucklandia, Adamia, Bentliamia, Cory- 
lopsis, and of those common to India and 
China are Microptelea parvifolia, a species of 
elm, Hamameiis Chinensis, Nyrapboea pyg- 
m»a and Yaocininm bracteatum* all of the Ehas- 
t^a ; 0,nercus serrata of China, Nepal, Sikkim, 
and Ste Ehassya, while species of Blicinm oo> 
cur in the Ehassya, Thea in Assam, and Mag- 
nolia in Sikkim and Ehassya, with species of 
Camellia, Deutzia, Hydrangea,Yibnmam, seve- 
ral Coiw'em and Houthnjmise. Schizandrem are 
peouliteiy characteristic of the Chinese flora, 
but also extend into Java. Lardizabalem be- 
long to the Himalaya, Japan and China, The 
fern Bowringia is found in Hong-Eong and iu 
the Ehassya, and the genera Daphne, fBuck- 
lkiidia,EnkiuithuB, Henslowia, Seeps, Antides- 
ma, Bentbamia, Gtoughia, Myrica and others^ 
are both Chinese and Indian. Euryale feroz 
is abundant in China, in tiie delta of the Gan- 
ges and in Kashmir, and Nepenthes phyllam- 
phora is a native of the Ehassya, of Macao 
and of the Louisiade archipelago. 

The Siberian type of plants is very fully re- 
presented in the upper and alpine reg^ns of 
the Himalaya, and is most oonf^ to Ladner 
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TSOBTABUS KINODOlf^ 


yEOBTABLE BH^C^DOV. 


Mtfto of tbo oluiin, bat tnay be obaerved eToa 
' m tbe most humid regions of the Himalaya, 
and oooaeionally on the mountains of tropical 
India. It approaches in many respects to the 
south European yegetationi, but is character- 
ised by the predominance of Fumariaceae, Po- 
tentillaj, Leguminostt, (especially Hedysarum 
and Astragaiem,) of Umbelliferm, Lonicera, 
Artemisia^ Pedicularis and Boraginem, and by 
the rarity or total absence of the European 
Cistacese,Bosa, Rubus, Trifolium, Erica, ferns, 
and other oiyptogams. Artemisia and Artra- 
galus of the Siberian type are abundant 
throughout Tibet and the interior Himalaya, 
are represented by a fev species in the plains 
of the Panjab and on the Khassya mountains. 
Spiroea Ebamstchaticat ohamoedri folia and 
sorbifolia, and Paris polyphylla are alike Sibe- 
rian and Himalayan forms, while Corydalia 
sibirica andNympheeapumila are identical in 
Siberia and on the Khassya. 

The extent to which the plants of Europe 
abound in India has only lately been known, 
but 222 British species have been ascertained 
to extend into India, and a multitude of 
mountain plants, many of them the most con- 
spicuous in Europe, range from the coasts of 
the Levant and the Black Sea to the Hima- 
laya. Tins is the more remarkable as the 
Himalaya range is, in idea, rather than really 
connected with the mountains south of the 
Caspian, or with the Caucasian alps, or those 
of Asia Minor, for the mountain mass of Asia 
unks to the westward of Afghanistan, rising 
again only in isolated peaks. The Corylus C(»l- 
urna (C. lacera, Wall.) ranges from the Levant 
and the Black Sea to the Himalaya. Quercus 
Hex, Ulmus campestris, Celtis australis and 
orientalis, extend from Spain to tlie N. W. 
Himalaya, but the walnut, ivy, juniper, yew, 
extend from Europe through the Himalaya, 
across China, through Mexico, and throughout 
H. America. The yew, the juniper, Aquile- 
gia vulgaris, Caltha palustris, &o. are common 
to most parts of Europe, Northern Asia, the 
Himalaya, and N. America. The Mediter- 
ranean flora, Celtis, Quercus ilex, Olea europea, 
jHyrtus communis, <ko. of the Mediterranean, 
are also Himalayan plants. The European 
plantB) however, rapidly disappear to the east 
of Eamaon, but there is a blending of the 
European flora on the east of the Himalayan 
ehau, as to the eastwards there is a mix- 
ture O^nese and Malayan forms with that 
of the Himalaya. 

Many North African or Arabian forms, such 
asPegannm, Harmala, Fagonia cretica, Bala- 
nites JSgyptiaoa, Acacia arabica, Alhaji, Gran- 

g a, Cidotropis, Salvadors peraica, extend 
rough the drier parts of India, and others, 
Cleome, Balsamodendron, Astragalns hama- 


tuB, Oaenmis eolocynlhis, Eertlielotis, Anti- 
(fltaris arabica, Ac,, have a less ettensiverangej 
and there is a striking resemblance between 
the vegetation of tropical Africa and tropical 
Asia. 

If a manufacturer have specimens of all the 
substances which could be employed in his par- 
ticular manufacture, with information whence 
each could be procured, its c6st, the quan- 
tities in which he might obtain it, and its 
physical and chemical properties^ be would 
soon be able to select for himself the one best 
suited for his purposes. This, however, has 
never happened in relation to any one art ; 
manufacturers have to make the best of the 
materials which chance or accident brings 
before them. There are many excellent and 
abundant productions of nature with which 
manufacturers and men of science are wholly 
unacquainted. The old English poet, Herbert, 
who flourished in the fifteenth century, in a 
short poem on “ Providence,” has graphically 
described, in his unique vein, the sentiment 
which forces itself upon us in view of the 
numerous discoveries of the age iu which we 
live : — 

“ All countries have enough to eerve their need ; 

The Indian nut alone 

Is clothing, meat and trencher, drink and ca n, 
Boat, cable, sail, and iteodle, all in one.” 

The addition of even a single flower, or an 
ornamental shrub, to those which we already 
possess, is not matter below the care of industry 
andscience. The more we extend our researches 
in the productions of nature, the more are our 
minds elevated by contem plating the variety 
as well as the exceeding beauty and excellence 
of the works of the Creator. — SimTnonds’ Vege- 
table Prod nets. Stationes Plantarum Htimboldt ; 
BonplanJ, Essaisurla Oeographie des Plantes 
by Humboldt. De Disinhutione et Geographim 
Plantarum ; Brown, General Remarks on the 
Botany of Terra Australis ; Schouw, Qrundzuge 
einer AllgemeinenPJlanizeH-Oeographie ; Meyen, 
Grundriss der Pflaniien- Geographie ; BiscAo^, 
Lehrbuch der Boianik ; Hooker, in Murray's 
Dictionary of Geography ; De Candolle, art- 
Geographie des Plants. Diet, dee Seieneee Na- 
turelles ; Bindley, Int. Bot. 2kd ed. ; M^en, 
Geography of 'Plants, translated for- Ray So- 
ciety by Miss Johnston ; Balfonr, Class-Book 
of Botany ; Johnston, Physical Atlas. Schow 
Earth, Plants and Man ; Hooker's Himtneda- 
yan Journal ; Hooker and Thomson's Plora 
Indica ; Eng. Eye. Simmond Commaraal 
Dicthnary, Edinburgh Philoeoph. Joum- 
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VJI0BTABLB8 OF INDIA. 


TEOBTABLBS OF INDIA. 


VA0STABLE MABBOW. 

Sqtuuh Goard Eho. | Bappm Boomro, Hnis^ 

This rery delicate vegetable of the gourd 
speoies, is thob Cucurbita ovifera, Linn. The 
orooked-necked variety, when about six inches 
long, is well flavoured, but soon gets hard and 
stringy. TSe pear-shaped is the best of any, 
but must be dressed when young. Propaga- 
tion only by seed, and the plants should never 
be removed, but remain where sown, only 
thinning the weakly ones. The soil should be 
a rich loam, the same as for cucumbers. 
Train the plant on sticks. It is often neces- 
sary to fertilize the female blossoms, by ap- 
proaching the anthers of the male flower when 
charged with pollen.— AtddriZ. 


VEGETABLES OF INDIA. 


Abelmoschus esoulentus. 

Achyrantbes aspora. 

.£rua lanata. 

iEsehynomene aspera. 

Agati grandiflora. 

Allium asealonicum. 

,, porrum. 

„ sativum. 

Alternanthera sessilis. 

Amarantus teniiifolia. 

„ spiuoBus. 

,, campestris. 

„ tristis. 

„ frumoutaceuB. 

„ poly gam u§. 

„ oloracous. 

„ atropurpureuB. 

Amorpbopballus campon- 
ulatuB. 

Andropogon esculentum. 

Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Asparagus officinalis. 

„ acerosuB. 

Asy Bt asia coromandeli- 
ana. 

Atriplex boterantbera. 

Bambnsa, sp. 

Basella alba. 

„ purpurea. * 

Batatas edulis. 

Bauhinia albida. 

Benincasa cerifera. 

Brassica oleracea. 

„ rapa. 

Bergera Kmnigii. 

Beta vulgaris. 

Boerbavia procumbens. 

Bryonia coccinia. 

Byttueria herbacea. 

C alodium esculeutum. 

Canavalia euaiformis. 

„ obtusifolia. 

„ gladiata. ^ 

Capsella bursa-paBtons. 

Capsicum frutesoens. 

I, minimum, 
ft purpureum. 

Capparis brevispina. 

Osmluma adscendens. 

Carioa papaya. 

Clsome pentapbylla. 
Coooji Buoifera* 

Commelina communis* 
Coriandriua sativum* 
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Cucurbita maxima. 

citiLilius. 

,, ovifera. 

Cttcumis usitata. 

Cyamopsis paoraloides. 

Cyuodoti dactylon. 

Cyperus, up. 

Daucufi carota. 

Dillenia speoiosa. 

,, scabra. 

DesmunthuH natans. 

Dioficorea aculeata. 

„ anguiua. 

,, atropurpurea. 

„ glabra. 

,1 piirpuroa. 

„ rubra. 

Dolichos ensiformis. 
pilosuB. 

„ catjang. 
f , laiilab. 

Erytbroxylon areolatum. 

Euphorbia pilulifera. 

Emblica officinalis. 

Ficus racemofia. 

FcBuiculiim vulgare. 

Fuugus, sp. 

Glinus trianthemoides. 

Gisekia pharnaoeoides. 

Hibiscus sabdariiTa. 

„ snrattonsis* 

Hoya viridiflora. 

Ipomooa Bcparia. 

,, reptans. 

9 9 reniformis. 

Lab lab vulgaria. 

Lactuca sativa. 

Lagenaria vulgaris, 

99 pipo. 

Lepidum sativum. 

Leptadeuia reticulata. 

Leucas aspora. 

Luffa pentandra* 

9 9 angula. 

9 , fsetida. 

Lyoopersicum esccilen- 

turn. 

Hangifera Indica. 

Momordica cbarantia. 

II II var. 

,9 murioata. 

99 dicBCia. 

Morinda umbellata. 
Moringa pteiygospeniuu 


Musa sapientum. 
Nastartiamy tp. ^ 
Nelumbium speoiosum* 
Ooymum villosam. 

Oxalis oomioulalus. 
Pisum arvenee 
sativum. 

Phaseolus trllobus. 
Pisoiiia morindifolia. 
PiectrAnthuB aromatious. 
Portulacca oleracea. 

99 quadrifida. 
Premna integrifolia. 

99 Borrati folia. 
Psopliocarpus toiragouo- 
lobus. 

Rnphauus sativus. 

Uivea Iragrans. 

Kothia trifoliata. 

Riimex vesi carlo. 

Salsola Indica. 


Sinapis ^ecies. 

Solannm inoertum. 

99 m«ilongena. 

II lyoopersicum. 

99 torvum. 

99 tuberosum* 
SoncbuB oleraceuB. 
Spathenm Chinouse. 
Spinaoia oleracea. 
SpondUs mangifera. 
Stellaria media. 

Suieda Indica, 
Xamarindus Indica. 
Triantbema oboordata. 
Tribulus terrvstris. 
Tricbosantbes auguina. 

„ cucumerina. 
Vitis quadrangu laris. 
Webera tetrandra. 
Zyziphus jiijuba. 


A great variety of vegetables are indigenous 
or cultivated in the Tenasserim Provinces ; 
but the best are Rcarce9 and rarely for sale in 
the bazars, but nearly every plant produces a 
vegetable for the natives of the Burmese 
provinces. The Burman books say there are 
ten kinds of vegetables or pot herbs, corre- 
sponding to the parts of a plant that furnish 
them. Vegetables enter largely into the com- 
position of the food of all nations, as will be 
shown by the following diet tables given by 
Dr. Christison for the Army Commissariat 
which show a percentage of nutriment as un- 
der : 


Articles. 

Rations. 

Carboni- 

ferous. 

Nitro- 

genous. 

i- 

Biacuit or Wheat-flour 

71-25 

16-25 

87-6 

Bread 

515 

10-5 

62- 

Oatiu^al 

65-75 

1625 

82* 

Barley, pearl 

67-00 

15-00 

8-2- 

Peas 

65-5 

24-5 

80- 

Potato^* 

2i-6 

2-5 

27- 

Carrot. 

8-5 

1-5 

10- 

Turuips 

5-7 

0-8 

6- 

Cabbage 

6-7 

0-8 

7- 

Lean of Beef & Mutton 

0-0 

27-0 

27- 

Fat of Meat 

100-0 

00 

100- 

A verage Beef & Mutton 

15-0 

20-25 

85-26 

Bacon 

62-5 

8*36 

70-86 

Skimmed Milk Cheese 

0-4 

64-6 

66- 

White flsh 

O'O 

21-0 

21- 

New milk... 

8-0 

4-5 

12-5 

Skimuied milk 

5-5 

4-5 

10- 

Butter milk 

1-0 

6-0 

7- 

Beef-tea, strong 

0-0 

1-44 

1-44 

Beef tea A Meat^ decoction I 
of broth 

0*0 

0-72 

0-72 

Vegetables ' 

11-25 

1-875 

18-125 

Sugar 

100-0 

0-0 

100* 

Butter 

100-0 

0-0 

loo- 

Cocoa 

1 

50-0 

0-0 

se* 

Proportion recommended by Professor Cbristisoiij 

B carbon to 1 of nitrogen, and not leBS than os. In 

all, f. e. 21 oz. C. +7 oz. N. = 

= 28 os. of ntttriineat*j 


V 
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TEOETABLES OF IlTDIA. 


TELAITI BXHL 












.19 

pros, prlaolpls. 

SOALB 1. 

Articles. 

fl 

a 

i 

P^ 

iz; 

1 







Bread 

oz.20‘0 

10-8 

2*1 

12-40 

Brifcwh Navy al« 

or biscuit... 

,.160 

n-4 

2-6 

14'0 

lowances. Ad- 

Oatmeal ... 


1-6 • 

1*96 

0-48 

2*44 

miralty Order 

Cocoa 


1-0 

0-6 

... 

0*50 

1824. 

or Cheese. 


20 

... 

1-83 

1-83 


Sugar 


I'd 

1-6 

• PS 

1*50 


or Butter.. 


1-6 

1-6 

... 

1*60 


Meat 


160 

24 

8-24 

5*64 


or Saltmeat 


120 

224 

8-24 

5*64 


Vegetables. 


8 0 

(1*9 

0-16 

1-06 


or flour... 


12-0 

8-95 

1*95 

10'9C 


Tea 


0-26 

... 

... 

PSP 

• 

or Coffee... 


1*0 

0-5 

... 

0*50 

Sufficient. 

Total... 



42*31 

16-09 

'67-4 


daily aver... 


... 

21*15 

7-64 

28-70 

Scale 2. 

Bread 


24 

12-86 

2*52 

14-88 


Vegetables. 


8 

1*96 

0-20 

2-16 

Proposed by 

Meat 


16 

2-40 

d‘24 

5*64 

Commission od 

Rice 


2 

1*34 

0*30 

1-64 

Crimean Army. 

Sugar 


2 

2- 

0* 

2* 

Coffee .a. 


1 

0*60 

0* 

0*50 

Insufficient. 

Total . 

oz. 

20-56 

6*26 

26 82 

Scale 3. 

Oatmeal ... 


32 

21' 04 

6*2 

26-24 


Sk. milk ... 


22 

1-76 

1-44 

3-2 

Berwickshire 

Bread 


17-6 

8-96 

1-84 

10*8 

people's diet. 

Beer 


32 

1-6 

0' 

1*6 

Abundant. 

Total... 

• •• 

33-36 

8-48 

41*84 





1 

Net. 



Articles. 


S % 

1 pFox.priuciples. 



O t£ 

JD 

fi6 








s 

o 

SOALB 4. 




Q 


H 








Bread 

, , 

16- 

8-24 

1-68 

9-92 


Meat 


16- 

2*40 

3*24 

5'64 

Troops in India 

Rice 


4- 

2 '68 

0*60 

3-28 

Sugar 

.. 

2-50 

2-50 

0* 

2.50 


Potatoes 

, , 

8- 

1*96 

0-20 

2-16 


Vegetables . 

.. 

8- 

0-90 

0*15 

1*05 

Inadequate; less 
than Scale 2. 

Tea 

•• 

«/7 

P 

... 

... 

Total. 

•• 

... 

18-68 

6-87 

24*55 


Scale 5. 

Bread 


16- 

8-24 

1-68 

9-92 


Meat 

... 

12- 

1-80 

2*43 

4-23 

Sain«M above, 

Rioe 

PS • 

4- 

2-68 

0-60 

3-28 

but 4 oz. ot Meat Sugar 

PSP 

2-50 

2-60:o- 

2-60 

deducted for. Potatoes 


8* 

1*96 

0*20 

2-16 

bone. 

Vegetables 

.. 

8- 

0-90 

0-16 

1-06 

Quite inede- 

Tea 

... 

«/7 

... 

... 

... 

Total 


... 

18*08 

5*06 

23-24 

quate. 

Scale ff. 

Bread 

.. 

24* 

12'36 

'2'62 

14‘88 


Meat 


16- 

2 40 

3*24 

6-64 

Modified seale. 

Rioe 

.. 

4- 

2 68 

0-60 

8-28 

Sugar 

p « 

2-60 

2-50.0* 

2'60 


Potatoes 


8* 

1-96 

0'20 

2-16 


Tea 

•• 

» 

... 

• PS 

... 

SoAoieat. 




81-90 

6-66 i 

18-46 


VEGETABLE TALLOW is dbtynad from 
the China tallow tree, or Stilling^ setoera* 
It has flowered and seeded at Aitttitsur and 
Lahore.— /*o«re/^ Hand-book v. L p> 428. 

VEGETABLE WAX is * obtainable at 
Shanghae in China, in St. Domingo, in the 
northern parts of which the plant is indige- 
nous, and in Japan. From its high melting 
point and other physical oharacteristios, it 
has of late attracted a good deal of attention-; 
it is admirably suited as a material for the 
manufacture of candles.— 5»mino»d’s Com- 
mercial Products p. 540. 

VEGI or Vengi-desam, an ancient state 
ruled by buddbist princes, who reigned at Dara 
Nagara near Amravata and at Vengipuram. 
The exact site is not known. 

VEGI, alsoVegisa obettn. Tsl. Pterocar- 
puB marsnpium. 

VEGUTTVAM, lit, plurality, a name given 
to Vishnu’s ninth incarnation by Ziegenbaig’s 
correspondent. 

VEHAB LAKE supplies Bombay with 
water. It is situated at the foot of the Sal- 
sette hills. 

VEHOA. SeeKhyber. 

VEHRI. Hind. Cocculus leseba. 

VEHRKANA. See Arians. 

VEKKALI TREE WOOD. Anolo.'Tam. 
A serviceable, variegated, hard, close-grained 
wood employed by the natives in house-build- 
ing, and also for making doors, windows, 
bandies of instruments, Ac. &c. — Airu. Mai. 
Med. p. 206, 

VEEKUDTIGE. Tkl. Diospermnra hali- 
cacabum, Liwn. 

VEKU MATTI. Maleal. CitruUus colo- 
cynthis, Sehrced. 

VEL. Tam. Acacia Arabica ? 

VELA also Bel, is the general term for a 
climber, sacred to the Indiah Bacchus (Bag- 
hes, Adiswara, or Mahadeva,) whose priests, 
following his example, are fond of intoxicat- 
ing beverages or drugs. — Tod’s Rajasthan 
V. I. p. 22. 

VELA-ELLE Tam. Mussoenda frondosa, 
Linn. 

VELAGA. Tel. Feronia elepbantum, 
Corr. 

VELAGA BADANIEA or Badanike. Tsl. 
Loranthns longiflorus, L. 

VELAGA PANDU. Tel. fruit of Feronia 
elepbantum. 

VFJiAITI. Dok. Tel. from Valait, Pees. 
a foreign country. 

VELAITI AGATI. Duk. Hum. Cassia 
alata, Linn. 

VELAITI AMLT. Dnc. Garcinia oambogia. 
VELAITI BIHI. Hind. Cydonia toman- 
tosa. 
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inniJLH AHGT7ILL. 


TXLLALA. 


TSLim CHUNNA. Duk. Chalk. 

VELAITI KAFUR KI PAT. Das. Sal- 
Tia Bengalraais. 

.YELAITI.MUNG. Dvk. Ground nut, 
Araoliis hypogsaa. 

VELANGX MaIiEal. Feronia elephantum, 
Cot, 

VELANNE. Hind. Mentha ineana. 

VELA PARTI. Tau. Dcemia extenss, R, 
Brown. 

VELAPATHRI MARAM. Tam. Stereos- 
permam chelonoides. 

YELARI. Tam. Oil of Celastrus panioalata. 
Malkangani oil. 

YELAS. PoBT. Sp. Candles. 

VELAS ALU. Tam. The Ceylon white iron- 
wood, which grows to about fourteen inches 
in diameter, and ten feet high. It is used for 
huts, poles, Ac., where strength and durability 
are required. — Edye, Ceylon. 

YELATTE. Tam. Ballungu, Fobtuoitkse. 
A Ceylon tree which grows to about fourteen 
inches in diameter, and eight or ten feet i\P 
height Its wood is remarkably strong, and 
is used in vessels, it produces an edible 
fruit — Edye, Ceylon. 

YELATTI. Tam. A wood of Malabar and 
Canara, which resembles the English pear tree 
wood, and answers well fur carved-work, 
from the fineness of its grain. The tree grows 
to about twelve inches in diameter, and fifteen 
feet high. — Edye, Forests of MaXahar and 
Canara. 

VELA VENGE MARAM. Tam. Acacia 
odoratissimn, Roxb, fVilld. 

VELEANA. Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
grows to about twelve inches in diameter, and 
eighteen feet in height. In appearance it re- 
sembles English oaL The native carpenters 
use its wood in boat aud ves.sel frames, knees, 
&c. — Edye, Ceylon. 

VELENGK A Ceylon wood used for mak- 
ing betel trays. — Simmond’s DicU 

VELE PANDU. Tam. Allium sativum. 
O&rliCa 

VELE UMATE. Tam. Datura alba, 
Rwmph, 

VELHA AHGUILL. Tam. A wood of 
Travancore, of a light brown colour, 2 to 4 
feet in circumference, used for furniture.— 
Frith. 

YELIGARAM, or Kunkuma puvvu. Tel. 
Bottlers tinotoria, Roxh. 

YELIGARAM. Tam. Borax. 

YELI KUNDRICUM. Tam. resin of Va- 
teria indies, Linn. 

VELI-PARATAI.Tam. Cynanchum exten- 
stuoDu Dcemia extensa, R, Brown. 

VELLAH AHGUILL. A Travancore 
wood of a white colour, specific gnivily 0*602,, 
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2 feet in circumference, 60 feet long, used 
for furniture. — Col. Frith. 

YELLaI CADAMBaI. Tam. Nauclea 
cadiimba. 

YELLAI MARUDU. Tam. Terminalia. 
Berryi. 

YELLAI MUNTHARAI MARAM. Tam. 
Banhinia acuminata, Linn B. albidal Oibson. 

YELLAI NAGA MARAM. Tam. Cono- 
carpus latifolia, Roxb., W. d: A., fV. le. 

YELLAI POONDU YENNAI. Tam. 
Garlic oil. 

YELLAI PUNA PINU. Tam., or the 
white peon piuu tree, can be procured in all 
parts of the coast of Malabar. It grows to 
seventy and eighty feet long, and to three feet 
in diameter ; the natives use it for the masts 
and yards of dowes and other country vessels. 
It is more like the American white pine, and 
the upright yellow wood at the Cape of Good 
Hope (Antinaguatis), than any wood Mr. 
Edye had seen. — Edye.M. and C. 

YELLAI SOALUM. Tam. White variety 
of Sorghum vulgare. 

YELLAI TOARATTI MARAM. Tam. 
Capparis grandis, Linu., W. d; A., fV, le. 

YELLAI TUMMA. Tam. Acacia leuco- 
phloea, Willd. 

YELLAI YENGAH, the Tamil name of a 
Malabar and Canara tree, the wood of which 
is of a light colour, and very tough and 
strong. It is used by the natives fur the 
frames of vessels, or where strength is requir- 
ed j it grows to about eighteen inches in 
diameter and twenty feet long, and the small 
branches make good crooks for boats — Edye 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

YELLAK. Tam. a lamp. 

YELLA KADALI. Tam. Arachis hjpo- 
gsea, Linn., W. ds A,, R. 

YEI LA-KIRE. Tam. Ipomma reptaus. 

YEI.:4AK YENAI. Tam. Lamp oil. 

YELLA KUNDRICUM. Maleat.. resin 
of Yateria indica, Linn. 

YELLA L. Tam. Erabelia ribes, Burm* 

YELC-ALA. Amongst the Tamul races 
who have adopted bruhininism, the Yellala, 
alike in numbers and in social rank, take the 
chief place. They are very largely agricul- 
tural, and take the honorific appellation of 
Mudali or first man, which seems to be from 
the same root as the word Mandal, the village 
headman of Bengal. The designation, Yelala, 
means charitable, but they claim to be Vaisya, 
of the Bu-vansa or agricultural section. They 
believe that they came from the north. They 
are shorter and darker than brahmins, darker 
even than the Tiling people, but they have, 
in general, well formed countenances and 
graceful forms, though amongst them also 
, occur the decidedly African lip and noM and 
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^Mreiiead of wbioh Mr. Irf>gan makes mention. 

VELLA-LAVA. Tam. A wood of Travan* 
core of a brown colour, used for light work. 
•^ColoTul FritJi,- 

VKLLALEIi, a tribe bearing this name 
are said to wander about in the jungles of the 
Poodoooottah estate. They are scantily 
clothed and subsist on the produce of the 
jungles. 

VELLA MUNTHARA MARAM. Tam. 
Baubinia acun^inata. 

VELLA MUHEE 1 Indigofera tinctoria. 

VELLA-NAGA. ? Conocarpnslatifolia. 

VELLANATI WANLU. Tbl. Reddi, Tam. 
Tbl. Potail. Mahratta. Village beads or vil- 
lage authorities. See Bara Balati. 

VELLA-MUNTHARI-PU. Tabi. Banhi- 
nia albida. 

VELLA-NEER-MAIIADOO. 'Tam. A 
Travancore wood of a light yellow colour, used 
for furniture, sp. gr. 0'57 3 . — Colonel Frith. 
VELLAREE KAl. Tam. Ciicumis usitata. 
VELLA TUllU. Tkl. Acacia cinerea, 
WiUde. 

VELLAUR, a river which rises at the base 
of E. Ghauts, Lat. 10° 28', Long. 78° 21' E. 
It runs to the east and di.seinbogne8 into the 
Bay of Bengal, near Porto Nov<». Tbe river 
Is small at it.s mouth, and admits only coasting 
jraft. Length eighty miles. 

VELLA VENGAH. 'Tam. A tree of Mala- 
sar, the wood of which is of a light colour 
ind very tough and strong, and is used by , 
^he natives for tlie frames of vessels, or where 
strength is required ; it grows to about eigh- 
teen inches in diameter and twenty feet long, 
ind tlie small branches make good boat 
u'ooks. — Ed>jt. M. Js C. 

VELLAY OOMATTAY. Tam. Datura 
Iba. 

VELLA YERKAM. Tam. White var. of 
llalotropis gigautea. 

VELLAY NAGA MARAM. Tam. Cono- 
iarptis latifolia. 

VELLAY-P ANDU YENNAl. Tam. Garlic 
« 1 . 

VELLAY PUTALLI MARaM, also Vella 
mtali, also Kavali. Tam. Sterculia urens, 
Soxb. 

VKLLAY-SHARUNNAY. Trianthema ob- 
ordata. 

VELLAY TOARA'TTI MARAM. Tam. 
lapparib gmndis. 

VELLE AERE. Tam. A Ceylon tree, grows 
7 about twelve or eighteen inches in diame- 
ir, and twenty feet in height. It has a light 
^ood, and is generally converted into catam- 
rans, being considered useful foe that pur- 
ose oii\y.~—JEdue‘ Ceylon. 
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VELLE ATI NAB. Tah. Fibre of Bauhi- 
nia tomentosA. 

VELLE-ELOW. Malsal. A tree that 
grows to about eiztoen feet high and eight 
iiiobes in diameter. Its wood is used for the 
frames and knees of country vessels. It pro- 
duces a white seed which is used tuediciually. 
— Edycr M. C. 

VELLEY ELLET, or Belilla, also Vellee- 
madenthay. Tam. Mussoenda frondosa. 

VELLE NAGA MARAM. Tam. Cobo- 
carpiis latifolia. 

VELLE NEaLEA. Malisai.. A Ceylon 
tree which grows to about tea inches in dia- 
meter and ten feet ill height. The branches 
are very strong, and are used for the frames 
of native vessels. — Edye, Ceylon, 

VELLE NUCHI. Tam. Vitex neguudo, 
Linn. 

VELLE PASHANAM. Tam. White oxide 
of arsenic. 

VELLERI-KaI. Tam. Cucumis sativiis, 
^jinn. Velleri kai yeiinai, also Velleri-verei 
yeiiiiai. Oil of seed of the cucumber, Cucumis 
sativiis, Linn. 

VELLl. Tam. Silver. 

VELLIELLUS. AMalabnr and Oanaratree, 
little used except by the natives for bouse 
work, its growth is small, and it is rather 
scarce. — Edye, Forests of Malahar and Can- 
ara. 

VELIJE PUNA, known in Malabar as 
the white also Kat-puna. It grows to about 
eighteen inches in diameter and eighteen feet 
high, and is a.sed by the native carpenters for 
the frames of vessels. It grows curved and 
is not durable. It is not found in any quan- 
tity ill the forests — Edye, M. & C. 

VELLIGURUM, also Vengarum. Tam. 
Borax. 

VKLLIGUDDA, properly Vulligadda. 
Tel, Garlic, 

VELLITURU. Tel. Diohrostachys cinerea, 
fV. d: A, 

VELLORE, in L. 12® 55-1', L. 79® 7-3', 
a town in the Karnatiu on the right bank of 
tlie Palar river, 695 feet above the sea, about 
7 0 miles west of Madras, a military caiitoii- 
luent with a fortress, now dismantled. It 
was a large military station in the early 
part of the 19tb century, and the native 
soldiery, incited by the descendants of Tipoo, 
mutinied oii the Slat January 1807, aud de- 
stroyed nearly all the Europeans. A remnant 
was saved by ColOnel Gillespie, who, command- 
ing at Arcot, 18 miles distant, brought over 
a body of cavalry. The people designate it 
Rai-EUur, or stoney Ellur, to distinguish it 
from Uppu'Bllu, or aaline-Ellur, the EUore 
of the maps. 

YELLULLI. Tbl, Allium sativum, Linn. 
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Tak. Wli^te oiystalized sugu. 

. YliiLLUM. A fine, wliite, einoeth, kind of 
piTohment, made of calf>akin< — FmMner, 

VELLUMA SANDHI CHETTU. Tbl. 
Leea hirta, *JBankt. ^ 

VELLUTO. I®. Velvet • 

VELLUTTA-MODELA-MUKU. Mal. 
Polygonum barbatum. 

YELL VIBU* Tam. A Ceylon tree about 
fourteen inches in diameter and eight feet in 
height Its wood is strong and durable and 
used as supporters in huts, — Edye, Ceylon. 

VELLY UMATE. Tam. Datura alba. 
Humph. 

VELMA, Ailma, or Yelmi, in the Tiling 
country, are a dominant agricultural tribe witk 
military proclivities, and claim to be rajputs. 
They are soldiers and agriculturalists. 

VEL MABUDAM. Tam. Fentaptera gla- 
bra. 

VELOUBS. Fn. Velvet, 

VELTHOENS ISLAND, tbe most south- 
easterly of the Token Bessays group, is in lat 
6“ 68' S., and long. 124® 48' E. It is low 
and covered with trees. 

VELTY MABAM. Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a purple colour, sp. gr. 0‘623, used 
only for firewood . — Colonel Fri<A. 

VELTY TADDY. Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a brown colour, sp. gr. 0*636, used 
only for firewood . — Colonel Frifh. 

VELUTTA MANDABUM. Malkal. 
Bauhinia acuminata. 

VELUTUBU. Tbl. Dichrostacbys ciue- 
rea, W, A. 

VELVA MABAM, also Mududi. Tam. 
Swietenia cblorozylon ; Satin wood. 

VEL-VELAM. Tam. Acacia lencophloea, 
WilUL. Its gum is the vel velam pisiu. 

VEL'VENQAY. Tam. Acacia speciosa, 
WiUd., also A. odoratissima, Roxb. WiUd. 

VELVET. 

Velours, Fa. Velluto, It, 

Sammet, Oeb. Balduwa, Malat. 

Uakbxoal, Hind. 

Of this fabric there are two kinds, one 
made of silk, and one of cotton called velve- 
teen.-^Fau/hner. 

VENA. Hind. Bhasya stricta. 

VEND A. Mal. Abelmoschus esculentns, 
W.andA. 

VENDI, Tbl. SUver. 

VENDIAM. Tam. Fenugreek seed, seeds 
of Trigouella foenum-grssoum. Vendiam kiri. 
Tam. Leaves of Trigohella foBnum^graecum. 

VENDIDAD. The book containing the re- 
ligions code of the present Parsee or Zoroas- 
trians. It has undergone three various process- 
es of composition, of the Avesta, Zmd and 
The Avesta is of very%ndent date, 
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and is the groond-work of the present Venti< 
dad, though all of it almost is post-Zertush* 
tiian. In the course of time, several explana- 
tions and interpretations of the laws have been 
made, which acquired as much fbroe as the 
original, and were incorporated with it IHiis 
is the Zend, and the incorporation of fhrther 
explanations was .styled the Pa-send. Avesta 
means direct higher knowledge, divine revela- 
tion. Zend means the explanation of this, and 
Pa-zend tM mppUmente to tbe Zend, or far- 
ther explanation of the Zend doctrine. All 
the three steps exist in the present Zend 
Avesta, or more properly Avesta Zend. In 
recent years, the researches of Chevalier Bun- 
sen and Professors Wilson and Max Muller 
and Mr. Wheeler seem to prove that much of 
the earlier history of two branches of the Aryan 
race are embodied in tbe Vendidad of the an- 
cient Persians and present Fnrsees, and in the 
Vedas of the hindoos. According to Dr. Hang, 
the opening to the Vendidad, or Code of the 
Fire-worshippers of Iran dates from the moat 
ancient times, and its contents are the remi- 
niscences of the passage of the old Arians in- 
to India on the south, and into Persia on 
tbe southwest. According to Ch. Bunsen the 
Arlan emigration from Sogd to Baccria took 
place prior to B. C. 5000, consequently be- 
fore the time of Menes ; the immigrations 
into the ludus country about B. C. 4000, and 
tbe opening to the Vendidad describes the 
succession of the foundation of the fourteen 
kingdoms, the last and most southern of which 
was tbe land of the five rivers (the Punjab). 
According to Chevalier Bunsen, in the same 
way that political tradition represents that of 
the western aborigines (the Hamites and 
Shemites) so does the Arian one represent that 
of the Eastern tribes in the primeval land. The 
vast climatic change which took place in the 
nortbNh countries is attributed in the Bible 
to tbe action of water. In tbe other, the sud- 
den freezing up of rivers is the cause assigned. 
Both may have resulted from the same cause, 
the upheaving of the land by volcanic action, 
elevatii^. portions and depressing into basins 
such as the Caspian Sea. Ten months of 
winter is now the climate of Western Thibet, 
Pamerand Belur at the present day, and 
corresponds with that of the Altai country, 
and the district east of the Euen Lung, the 
paradise of the Chinese. The country at the 
sources of the Oxus and Jazartes, therefore, 
is supposed to be the most eastern and most 
northern point whende the Arians came. 
Wherever the Indians may have fixed tbe 
dwelling places of their northern ancesf^ 
the Uttaruknru, we cannot, be considers, ven- 
ture to place the primeval seats of the Ayiama 
anywhere but on the slopes of the Belur.Till^, 
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ia tbf Ugli-laod of Famer, between the 40th 
.t^nd 87th deigreeB of N. latitude^ and 86° and 
90* of longitude. On this western slope of the 
iOelur Ti^h and the Mnstagh (the Tian.Shang 
or Celestial Mountaius of the Chinese), the 
HarO'berezaiti (Albordsh) is likewise to be 
looked for, which is invoked in the Zehd- 
avesta as the principal mountun and the prime- 
val source of the waters. At the present day, 
the old indigenous inhabitants of that district, 
and generally those of Kbasga^ Yarkand, 
Khoten, Torfan, and the adjacent highlands, 
are Tajik who speak Persian, and who are 
all agriculturists. The Turkoman either 
came after them and settled at a later period, 
or else tiiey are aborigines whom the Ariaus 
found there. On this point Chevalier Ban- 
sen likewise remarks that the opening of the 
sacred code of the Vendidad as certainly con- 
tains an historical tradition of the Ariaus ns 
does the 14th chapter of Genesis an historical 
account Of the oldest recorded war between 
Mesopotamia and Canaan. The Fargard is 
divided into two great parts, one comprising 
the immigration from the eastern and north 
eastern primeval countries to Bactria, in con- 
sequence of a natural catastrophe and climatic 
changes, the other the subsequent extension of 
the Arian dominions through eastern Central 
Asith which terminated in the Punjab. The 
following passage contains a genuine descrip- 
tioit of the climate of the primeval land of the 
Arians, Iran Proper. There Ingromaniyus 
(Ahriman), the deadly, created a mighty ser- 
pent, and snow, the work of Deva — ten 
months of winter are there, two of summer. 
The following passage, which is omitted in the 
Hnzuresh or Pehlevi translation — and which 
Lassen considers an interpolation, is irrecon- 
oileable with the above. The warm weather 
lasts seven mouths and winter five. The 
fathers of the Arlans, therefore, originally in- 
habited Iran Proper, the land of Pleasantness, 
and they left it only in cbnsequence of a con- 
vulsion of nature, by which a great alteration 
in the climate was caused. When the climate 
was altered by some vast disturbance of na- 
ture, the Arians emigrated. They did not 
however follow the course of the Oxus, or they 
would have come in the first instance to Bao- 
^a and not to Sogd. Their coarse, therefore, 
was more northerly. Itt present climate is 
precisely what the record describes it to have 
been when the changes produced by the above 
oommotipu took place. It has only two 
months 6f warm weather. In the course of 
the Arians after their expulsion from, the pri- 
meval country! between Sogdiana and the 
Sutlej, they formed, by the conquest of four- 
teen countnee, as many kingdoms in the 
wh<de of the eastern part of central Asia and 
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India Proper, in the country of the Indus 
and its confiqenta In the interveiiii^ oenu- 
tries they pass^ amongst the Turanians 
(Scythians and Turcomans), and there is 
evidence that the iiibabitani8»whom they 
iK)und in India were likewise Turanians. 
The main direction of these ' tr^ellers was 
southerly, and on the southern bank of the 
Caspian is a group the nucleus of the Arian 
Media. Professor Max Muller gives, as fol- 
lows, the successive Ariun settlements. 

“ Sogdiana in Samareand formed.the /Irst 
settlement of tike Arians ; Snghda. afterwards 
written Sugdia and commonly Sugdiaua, is 
pre-eminently "the country,” as being the home 
of the Fire-worshippers. It is in the 38th 
degree of latitude, where Mara Kauda (Saiiiar- 
catid) is situated, a paradisiacal laud, fertilized 
by the river Sogd, so that Sogd and Paradise 
are used synonymously by the later writers. 
The Vendidad (ii. verse 5) says it was created 
as the second best of the regions and countries. 

‘‘The second settlement teas in Mourn. (Merv, 

I Margiatia.) This is Margiana (from the rwer 
Margus,) now Marghab (Margiis water,) Mar- 
gas ill the cuneiform inscriptions : a fruit- 
ful province of Khorassan, surrounded by 
deserts. In the Record (iii. verse 6 ) it is 
described as " the third best laud, the mighty 
and pious Mourn, Marw,) .... Ahriman 
created there wars and marauding expedi- 
tions.” 

“ Tike third settlement was in Bohlkdi (Bac- 
tri.a.) It (iv. V. 7) is stated that .the fourth 
best land was the fortunate Bokbdi, with the 
lofty banner : “here Ahriman created buzzing 
insects and poisonous plants.” Bokbdi is cer- 
tainly Bactria (though Burnouf had doubts 
about it,) the land of the Bactriaiis. The 
“ tall plumes” indicate the imperial banner 
(mentioned also by Firdousi,) and refer, conse- 
quently, to the time when Bactria was the seat 
of empire. Up to this time nothing is said 
about Media, though she conquered Babylon 
B. C. 1234. 

“Their fourth settlemeHt was in Nisaya 
(Northern Parthia.)It (v. verse 8) says “the 
fifth best land isNisaya, there Ahriman created 
unbelief.” This is the Nisaia of Ptolemy, fa- 
mous for its breed of horses, commonly called 
Nisa, the renowned district of Northern 
Parthia, bordering on Hyrkania and Margiaiia. 

" The city of Nis» is situated ou the Upper 
Oxus. The term ‘ unbelief in the record 
signifies the apostasy from pure fire worship. 
Here, therefore, the first eobiem takes place.” 

•^The fifth setfUment in Uaroya (Aria.) Haro- 
yu is Herat, of which frequent meutiou is 
made subsequently! aafi the Hariva of the 
cuneiform inscriptions. Its name has no con- 
nexion witlathe Arians, but comes foom the 
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river now called' Heri," abounding in water. 
Thd Greek district Aria comprises the larger 
jrtirtioti of Segestan, and forms part of South-' 
eni KborAsi^jin. Tn the H^cord (vi., verse 9,} 
it is mentioned that the fifth best land was 
Haroyu, the poorer out of water, here Ahri- 
tnan oreatetl hail and poverty." 

^*The sisUh aettlemetit in Feitereta, (Segestan.) 
This country is the home of Kustiim. Dushak 
is the capital of Segestan. To tiie south-east 
of it is the land of the Farikani known to 
the ancients ns a part of tlie Snicen country 
(Sakasteue.) The greater part of it is im»w a 
desert, but it was once cultivated. Here again 
in the words of the llecord, there may be 
allusion to a schism, which, in that case, would 
be the second 'historical' one. The Record 
runs (vii. verse 10) " Vekereta, in which 
Duzhnka is situate; there Ahrinian created the 
Fairiikka Khnathaiti.” (Herod, iii. 94, coni 2 )are 
Ritter, viii. 59.) Recent travellers have 
also found nomadic tribes between Media and 
Gedrosia, who worshipped the Peri (Fairies,) 
but were fire-worshippers also. 

“ The seventh seiMenient in Vrva (Cabul.) The 
Record (in viii. verse 11) alludes to Urva, 
proved by Hang to be Cubul, the identity of 
which was previously unknown. 

“ The eighth settlement in Khnenta (Cauda- 
hnr.) (ix. verse 12) " Khnenta, where Vehr- 
kana is situated.” According to Hang, by 
this country Candahar is to be understood : 
Yehrkana cannot be Hyrcania, as is generally 
supposed, but is the city now called Urghan- 
dab situated in Candahar. The curse of 
Ahriinan was pocdcrastisui, a vice known 
historically to be nn-Arian and Turanian. 

" T/tc ninth sdilemeut in llarnquaita (Ara- 
chosia) (x. verse 1.3) (Haraquaita,) denomi- 
nated the fortunate ; the Harauwatis of the 
cuneiform inscriptions ; tiie Aruchosia of the 
classics. The work of Ahriman here was the 
burying of the dead. Another apostacy 
therefore from the true faith. 

Tlae tenth seilkmetit in Hetumat 
of Helmiuid.) (.'ti. verse 14) “Hetumat, the 
wealthy, the splendid ” is the valley of the 
present Helmiind, the Etymaiider of the clas- 
sic.s. The mischief inflicted here by Ahriman 
was the sin of sorcery. 

“TVie eleventh setHemmt in /fayAa (Northern 
Media.) (xii- verse 16) "Bagha with the 
three races is doubtless the Rhagae of Strabo 
and Ptolemy, the greatest city in Media” 
south of Teheran. This north- eastern portion 
of Media includes the passes of the Caspian. 
The possession of these passes was a protecr 
tioh'to the other Arians, and at the same 
time the key to the whole of Media, and 
therefore Persia. The district is called also 
Choauft (Qwan.) Ahriman established here 
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unbelief in the spintnal snpritthai^ of Zata- 
thnstra, another sohiem,— all events atiother 
portion of ancient Arian histotyl 

** The tvodfth settlement in Kahhra (Khoins- 
san.) (xiii. verse 17.) Kakhra is held by Spie- 
gel and Lassen to be the district of Kfhirem 
mentioned in Firdousi. Hang idehtifiaa it 
with the cities of Karhi in Ehorassan. The 
'evil done by Ahriman here was the burning 
of the dead. This was therefore an illegtd 
practice, like the sin of the Arachosians, who 
were so profane as to bury their dead. AH 
this implies the organization of an hierarchi- 
cal power in Sogd and Bactria, although not 
a sacerdotal caste. 

“ The thirteenth settlement in Varetia 
(Gbtlan.) (xiv. verse 18.)” “ Yarena with the 
four corners." Hang has shown it to be Qhi- 
Ian. The curse of Ahriman was irregular 
menstruation. 

“ The fourteenth settlement in Haptu 
Hindu (Punjab), (vi. verse 19) Tlie Land of 
the Seven Hindu, that is, the country between 
the Indus and Sutlej. In the Yedas thecoun-' 
try of the Five Rivers is also called the Land 
of the Seven Rivers. The traditional Greek 
names also are seven. The Indus and the 
Sutlej are each formed by the junction of two 
arms, which, in their earlier course, were in- 
dependent. According to this view it stands 
thus : 

1. Kophen (Kubha) ) t t j 

2. uWt. I I- 

3. Hydaspes (Bidaspes) IT. Hydaspes. 

4. Akesiues (Asikni) III. Akesines. 

Hydrate.. 

G. Hypbasis (Yipasa) | 

7. Saranges ( Upper Sata- > Y. Hyphasis. 

dru, Sutlej, Ghara) | 

“ Bui t is not only unnecessary to suppose, 
as Ritter does, that the country extended as 
far as the Sarasvati, but such a supposition 
would be at variance with history. It is now 
ascertained from the Vedas that the Arians 
passed llx) Sutlej at a very late period, and 
settled in what is now India. It was not till 
their fourteenth settlement after the emigra- 
tion from the primitive country in the nortb. 
tliat they passed the Hindu-Knsh and the In- 
dus. The previous resting places form an 
unbroken chain of the primitive abddes of the 
Arians (the Free or the Land owners). The 
last link in those earlier settlements is the 
land of the Afghans, on the western slope of 
the Hindu-Kusb. Lower down to the west- 
ward there is but due settlement necessary to 
secure their previons possessions, namCly, the 
two districts of Ghilan and Masandaran, witih 
the passes of the Caspian. This settlement 
more to the north-west (Ghilan and Masan- 
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4Mtk) foraMthewfiHrealao^ocm^ 

Patfeing tbeae two groups together, urs snail 
find tint there is no one single fertile distaiot 
in tlie whole of eastern Central Asia of 
which the Ariaii race did not possess 
themselves, ezo^t Southern Media and all 
Fsrsistan or Persia. Now as history exhibits 
the Arian race spread throughout the whole 
of Media, but as dominant only in Persia, it 
follows that Ghilan and Masandaran formed 
the nucleus of these ancient possessions which 
afterwards became so important and celebrat- 
ed. There cannot therefore be a move un- 
fortunate theory than the one which makes 
Persia the original seat of Zoroaster and his 
doctrine. History as well as personal obser- 
vations at the present time, supply unequivo- 
cal evidence of the Iranian having been 
the popular language in all these districts. 
The names in the Vendidad moreover, when 
compared with Sanskrit, turn out to be re- 
gular auoient formations, although like the old 
Bactrian formations, as preserved in India, 
'they have been gradually weakened down. 
We know, lastly, from the inscriptions of 
the Achmmenidse, several of them which 
.have become historical and geographical desig- 
nations at a later period. It is impossible 
under these circumstances to consider the 
Weudidad as a modern fiction, or as a frag- 
ment of some geographical compendium. The 
fact of their having suddenly retraced their 
steps from the south-west, and formed a con- 
nected north-eastern group about the Caspian 
Sea, would be inexplicable supposing it to be 
a fiction. 

A line drawn from India along the Paro- 
pamisus and Caucasus ludicus in the east, 
following in the north the direction between 
the Oxus and Jazartes, then running 
along the Caspian Sea, so as to include 
Hyrcania and Bagha, then taming south- 
east on the borders of Nissea, Aria (i. e. 
Haria), and the countries washed by the 
Etymandrus and Arachotus, would indicate 
the general horizon of the zoroastrian world. 
It would be what is called in the fourth cardd 
of the yasbt of Mithra, ** the whole space of 
Aria,” vispem airyo sayanem (totum Arise 
situm). Opposed to the Arian we find in the 
segdravesta the non-Arian countries (anairyao 
dainhavo) and traces of this name are found 
in the Avopuixat, a people and town on the 
frontiers of Hyrcania. Greek geographers 
use the name of Ariana in a wider sense even 
th an the Zend-avesta. All the country between 
the Indian Ocean in the south and the Indus 
in Uie east, the Hindu-Eush and Faropamisus 
in tibie north, the Caspian gates, Earamania, 
and the mouth of the Persian gulf in the 
west, ie indaded by Strabo (zv. 2) under 
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the name of Ariana, and Baefaia is dma 
called by him ” the ornament of tho 'whole 
of Ariana.” Aa die zoroastrian teligiqn spsead 
westward, Persia, Elynuds, and Media ail 
claimed Tor tbemaelves the Arian ride. 
Hellanious, who wrote before Herodotus, 
knows of Aria as a name of Perda. Hero- 
dotus (vii. 62) attests that the Medians called 
themselvea Arii ; and even for Atropatene, 
the northernmost part of Media, the name 
of Ariania (not Aria) has been ptezerved 
by Stephanus Byzantinus. Mann speaking 
of the Palava tribe of Eshatrya, who 
had neglected to reverence brahmans, styles 
them Dasya, whether they speak the lan- 
guage of the Mlech’cba or that of the Arya, 
and the people to whom he there alludes seem 
to have been Medes occupying the valley of 
the Indus. As to Elymais its name had been 
derived from Ailama, a supposed corrnption 
of Airyoma. The Persians, Medians, Bactri- 
ans, and Sogdians all spoke, as late as the time 
of Strabo, nearly the same language, and we 
may well understand, therefore, that they 
should have claimed for themselves one com- 
mon name in opposition to the hostile tribes of 
Tnran. And when, after years of foreign inva- 
sion and ocenpation, Persia rose again under 
the sceptre of the Sassanians to be a national 
kingdom, we find the new national kings, the 
worshippers of Masdanes, calling themselves, 
in the inscription deciphered by De Sacy, 
“ Eings of the Aryan and un-Aryan races,” 
in Peblevi, Iran va Aniran, iu Greek, 
ApuLViDV KOI Avapiavwv. 

West of Armenia, on the borders of the 
Caspian Sea, we find the ancient name Alba- 
nia. The Armenians call the Albanians Ag- 
hovan, and as gh in Armenian stands for r, 
or 1, it has been conjectured by Bori that 
in Agbovan also the name of Aria is contain- 
ed. This seems doubtful. But in the valleys 
of the Caucasus we meet with an Arian race 
speaking an Aryan language, the Oa of Otae- 
thi and they call themselves Iron. The 
Arians according to Bunsen (iv. 487) emi- 
grated out of the country of the sources of 
the Oxus {Gihon) and Jazartes, Bi C. 11,000 
to 1 0,000, and (iv. 491) about B. 0. 7,250 to 
5,000, the Arians separated into Eelts, Ar- 
menians, Iranians, Greeks, Slaves and Ger- 
mans. According to Bunsen (iii. 584) the 
separation of the Arians was prior to their 
leaving Sogd. The emigration from Sogd to 
Bactria, after the separatiou, took place fi. CU 
5,000, consequently before the time of Meuee. 
The immigration into the Indus country 
about B. C. 4,000, and Zoroaster’s reform in 
Bactria abont the time of Mencs or^Jralf a 
century later ; (Bunaen iii, 584) and he is of 
opinion that B. C. 5,000 to 4,000 the Ariana 
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focoMilMiv kingdooM in Oentml Alia, u far 
as Nordiam Media, Cabal and Caadabar, and 
that B. d 4,000 they migrated into the ludas 
country. Their history while residing in 
the Fnqjab,*is contained in the Vedas. — 
WAeeler^s Sitfory Indiay p. 7. Prqfator 
Mai Mullei*a Zecfttm, p. 69, 108, 201, 226, 
228, 229, 230. CakuUa Review 1859. Rdin- 
hurgh Review. Buneen't Egypt' e Place in 
Univenal HittoryyvdU iii. p. 449 to 601. voU 
ir. p. 40 to -561. 

YJBNCATAQHERBY, a town in the Car- 
natic 50 miles inland from the sea, and some- 
what north, 70 miles of Madras. 

YENERAH. Malayal. A jnngle tree 
of Malabar which grows to about twenty- 
four feot in height, and eighteen inches in 
diameter. It is used in building native vessels 
and for' other native purposes. — Edge, Forettt 
of Malabar and Canara. 

YENEmDiE, a family of molluscs of the 
class Conchifera, of the following genera : — 
Venus, rte. 176 ep. /esM'i, 160 sp. 

1 Volupia rngosa. fossil. 

SaxidotnuB Nuttali. ree. 8 np. « 

Cfthema. Syn. Meretrix. 80 sp. Dione, ree. 113 sp. 

fossil. 

Meroe. Syn. Cuneus. Sunetta, ree. 10 sp. 

Trigooa. ree, 28 sp. tAao fossil. 

Sab-genus. OrateloupiA fossil, 4 sp. 

Artemis. Syn. Uosiuia, ree. 86 sp. fossil, 8 sp. 
Bub-yenera. Oyclina. ree. 10 sp. Jossil, 1 sp. 
dementia, ree. 3 sp. 

Luoinopsis. Sya. Dosinia. Hysia. Cyclino, ree. sp. 

fossil, 3 sp. 

Tapes. Byn. Paphia. Fnllastra, ree. 78 sp. also 

Jossil. 

Venerupis. Byn. Gastrana, ree. 19 sp. also fossil. 

Fetricola. Byn. Itupellaria. Cboristodou. Nar- 
auio. ree. 30 sp. fossil, 12 sp. 

Glaueomya. Byn. Glauconome, ree. 11 sp. 

The genus Venus of Liunmus was arranged 
by him in the second section {Bivaivia : 
Conchoe) of his Tesiacea Mollusca iSimplicia, 
cbiecta Testa Calearea, between Donax and 
Spondylue. Dr. J. E. Gray places the Veneridro 
as the first family of his order Phyllopoda, with 
the following genera Artemis, Cytherea, 
Meroe, Gratdupia, Trigona, Chione, Circe, 
Dosina, Mercenaria, Anomalocardia, Cypreia, 
FeniM, Tapes, Venerupis, and Glementia. 
Recent and Fossil Shells, English Cyclopaedia. 

VENETIANS, the people of Venice, who 
discovered a new and much shorter trade route 
to India, that down the river Euphrates, 
a route which even at the present day is 
dsdarsd by some to be the best that could be 
a a l c flte d for communication between India and 
Eorope. The Venetian merchants sailed from 
Venice to Tripoli, thence their goods were 
carried in caravans to Alleppo, which was a 
famons mart^ whose reputation even Shakes- 
psace did not fail to notice. From Alleppo the 


caravans made their way to Bir on the banks 
of the Euphrates. Hers the mereban^se w^ 
transferred to boats and convqrid down the 
river to a point near Bagdad on ihe Tigris. 
Bagdad being reached, the merchandise was 
then transferred to boats on the Tigris luid 
carried down to Bussors and the ^and of 
Ormuz in the Persian Qulf. In those days 
Ormuz was- what Bombay is to-day, the 
greatest emporium in India. Here all the 
velvets, cloths, and manufactures of the West 
were exchanged for tbe spices, drugs, and 
precious stones of the East. The wealth 
acquired by the merchants of Venice in 
their trade with the East excited the envy of 
the whole of Enrope. Tbe Portuguese espe- 
cially spared no expense in their endeavours 
to discover a new route to India, and after 
nearly a century of the most indomitable exer- 
tions, they were fortunate enough, in tbe latter 
part of the fifteenth century, to find their way 
to Calicut by way of tbe Cape. The Indian 
trade of those days was in fact revolutionised. 
In a very short time, the trade routes by the 
Red Sea and tbe Euphrates were completely 
forgotten, and the cheapest and shortest route 
between Europe and India was the high sea : 
but, after making use of the sea route for 
500 years, tbe route followed by tbe ships of 
king Solomon and Hiram king of Tyre, is 
again found to be the best.-— if adras Mail 7th 
June 1870. 

VENGA. Tam. Colosanthes Indies. 

VENGAI MARAM. Tam. 

Yepi 1 Trikshs, Can. | Yaps obettn, TxL. t 

Fterocarpus hilobus, also Pterocarpus mar- 
snpiuni, Roxb. The latter furnishes a very use- 
ful heavy wood, of a reddish colour, employed 
in making doors and windows and in common 
use butli for building and for furniture ; it is 
not *<trong, and when used for rafters, it should 
be V it very broad in comparison to its thick- 
ness. — Mr. Rohde. MSS. 

VENGALAM. Tam. Bell metal. 

VENGAYAM. Taji. Allium cepa, Linn. 

V.2.NGENDAH. Tam. Maleal. A Mala- 
bar tree which the natives use for catamarans 
and ill rafts, it is remarkably soft and spongy 
and not of much nse or durability. — Edye, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

VENGULACYAM. Tam. A Ceylon tree* 
grows to about twelve inches in diameter, and 
six f«et high ; produces a fruit which is not 
made use of, and wood of little value.— Adye, 
Ceylon. 

VENICE TURPENTINK See Turpen- 
tine. 

VENISE. Fn. Damask. 

VENCATESH, a name of the idol of Bela* 
ji or Vishnn at Tripnty neur Madiai. Tlia 
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VENUS. ' 

iddl is aho called Venkatrorama Govinda,. also 
Veiicatacliella. See Jialifljit Tripati. 

' VENKULLY. A town near Quilon. Ita 
diflfe are iniinediately on tbe sea beach and 
are from 80 to 150 feet in height, nearly per- 
pendicular. They have a cap of iaterite 25 
t<» 40 feet thick, below tbe Iaterite is a bed of 
Several la).ors of sand of various colours very 
similar to the sands of the cliffs at Alum Bay, 
Isle of Wight. At the base of the cliffs are 
beds of lignite and carboinaceous claj s. 
VENN A. Tbl. Butter. 

VENN A DEVI-KUllA. Tbl. also Veniia 
mudra, Or Veniia veJera, or Cominelyua com- 
munis, Z. 

VENA KATTE TIGE, or Tappeta, Asys- 
tasia Coromundeliana, JV'w*. 

VEN-PATjLA. Tam. A Travancore wood 
of an ash colour, used for carving figures, 
sandals, &c. — Col. Frith. 

VENTAKU. Can. Veutaku maram. Tam. 
Venteak. Anglo- Tam. The wood of this tree, 
Logerstrseinia microcarpa, is much used by the 
native c;ir|ienter8 for house building nud 
masts f(»rdowe8, piittiUTiahs, and other country 
vessels. It grows to tiiuety and one huudred 
feet long, and from twelve ' inches to three 
feet in diameter, it is perfectly straight and 
without branches, excepting at its top ; the 
leaves are small and very thick. This wood 
is init so durable as the poon, but it may be 
considered of the same texture, although it is 
very much lighter in colour, and in this 
respect much resembles the American red oak. 
— Edye, Forests of Malahar and Canara. 

VENTILAGO MADERASPATENA.Gasb. 
Rox, Corr, IK <& A. IK /c. 

Erra chiiatah 'J'kl. I Suralatign, Tel. 

Sariiginlu, „ | Surati petto-tige, ,, 

Grows througlnmt the E. Indies and 
Archipelago. The fishenneu of Airiboyna use 
the lung climbing stems as substitutes for 
ropes. — Itoxh, Voiat. 

VEN'ITIA, or Undra, Tkl. Mimosa rnbi- 
caiilis, Lam. 

VlfiNTRUKULU. Tel. Hair. 
VENU'l'URU, or Veluturu. Tel. Diebros- 
tuoliys ciiierea, IK & A. Caillea cinerea, G. & 

P. 

VENTURA, an Italian military officer who 
rose to the rank of general under Ranjit 
Singh. 

VENTUS TEXTILIS. See Cotton manu- 
factnres. 

VENUS. Lat. of the ancients. Copper. 
VENUS SHELL. See Mollusca, Veneridte. 
V'ENUS, supposed to be from Vana. Sakso. 
the fair one, but the etymology of the word 
is also given from Banu, or Beun of Eastern 
Asia ; Hebrev^, Benoth ; Syrian, Bends ; and 
dhe Greek and Latin, foruong Yenos. 
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In the temple of Venus at Cyprui, as iihotn 
by coins, the presiding divinity was plaosd 
in the porch, as in a kind of shrihe or enolo- 
snre. The inscriptinnon one coin, RYXIPION, 
indicates its having been strnck at Cyprus. 
In the second Book of Kings, (xvii. 30) the 
sacred historian, when recounting tbe idola- 
trous practices of tbe people transported by the 
Assyrian monarch into the Samaritan cities, 
observes, that the “ men of Babylon made 
Succoth-Beiiotb,” which is literally rendered 
by Parkhurst, the tabernacle of the daughters, 
or the young women. Oalmet Imwever 
Hiioposes that we are to understand Be- 
noth as denoting a female idol, the Beuos of 
the Syrians, and the Venus of the Greeks and 
Latins. The heathen strangers there made 
booths or tents in honour of the deity whom 
they worshipped, which, however obscene tbe 
rites there practised, were erected aud presei'v- 
ed for religious purposes, and most likely to 
enshrine the object of their idolatrous 
services. A representation of pavilions con- 
secrated to Venus, may be seen on many 
ancient medals. It seems, however, that 
these tents of Venus, the Succoth-Benoth 
of tbe Babylonians, the tabernacle of Moloch, 
and the silver shrines of Diana, mutually il- 
lustrate each other. The procession of idols 
was of frequent occurrence in antiquity, and 
was a matter of much importance and cere- 
mony. Tlie gods were carried in chariots, 
liiclies, or miuiatiire temples, analogous to the 
shrines of the Ephesian idols. The image 
being in a small temple of wood, gilt, they 
carry out tli« day before to another build- 
ing. Among the Egyptians, the shrine of 
Jupiter was annually tninsported over the ri- 
ver (Nile) into Libya, and after some days re- 
turned, as if the god himself were come from 
Ethiupiii. Tlie sacred procession of idols was 
also common among the Gauls, who, according 
to Snlpitius Severus, carried their gods into 
tlie fields, protected from the profanation of 
vulgar eyes by a white veil. These instances 
may suffice to show in what light we are to 
regard the shrines of the Ephesian artizans, 
viz. : as small models of the temple. 
Examples of the portable shrine are com- 
mon in Russia, and in all the cuiiiitriHS 'of 
the Greek church. The lepa of the Greeks, 
says Dr. Clarke, as well as tbe tabernacles of 
the eastern nations, were sometimes nut only 
portable, but they were so small, that the 
Kurralepai used for enclosing them, could 
also be carried. The idols of many of the 
idol-worshipping races of the East Indies are 
generally kept in tbe interior of temples, and 
with-lhe hindus, during festivals, the idol n 
placed in a car with or without wheels, or in a 
palanquin, andiBcsirried oiit dressed up witli%tl 
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tlie of the ^emple, preceded by the 

deva-dW the brahmins. When outside 
the temple the worshippers bum camphor 
and present cocoanuts as offeriugs, and the 
dancing girlc sing and dance before the god, 
and the brahmins chant passages from the 
Fprnnas. 1/ at night, fireworks are also ex- 
hibited. Some of the cars or rut are of great 
size, with large Y^heels, beneath wliich devo- 
tees used to throw themselves. The village 
gods at stated periods are carried round the 
village boundaries. The Venus of the hiudus 
isBati. — Milner's Seven Churches of Asia, "p. 
132. See Osiris, Snraswati, Singhalese. 

VENUS APHBODITE. See Lakshmi. 
Kama. Bati. 

VENUS HAIB. Ekg. Adiantum capillus 
veneris. See Ferns. 

VENUS’ LOOKING GLASS. Cam- 
panula. 

VENUS’ SLIPFEB. Carinaria. 

VENUTUltA. Tel. Dichrustachys cinerea, 
W. and A. 

VEFA. Tam. Tel. Vepani. Maleal. Ve[ia 
chettu also Nimbanu. Tel. Azadirachta iu- 
dica, Ad. Juss. Melia azadirachta. 

VEPALA, Tam. Wrightia antidysenterica. 
See Veppalei. 

VEPAM MABAM. Tam. Azadirachta In- 
dica, also Melia aziidirachta. 

VEl-’PALEI. Tam. Connessl Bark, bark of 
Wrightia antidysenterica, the seed is culled 
Veppalei arisi. 

VEPUUU PACHCHA. Tel. Ocimuiu 
basilicum, Linn. Vittilu, also Kudra jada, Tel. 
The seeds. 

VEBA CBUZ. See Perim. 

VERAETAL. A Ceylon tree about four- 
teen inches in diameter, and eight feel 
high. Its wood resembles mahogany, but is 
capable of a more brilliant polish ; and it is 
used for superior purposes. It produces a 
fruit of little use. — Edye, Ceylon. 

VEBA JENDEBPET, situated on the road 
leading to Cannanore from Mercara, 20 
miles from the latter place. There is a 
cross road from Mysore, which joins the road 
to Cannanore a few miles below Verajenderpet, 
and along this road passes all the direct traffic 
between Mysore and the coast. 

VEBALI ADI PONG. Tam. Pandion 
halisstus, Linn. 

VEBAM PELOW. Maleal. Tam., the 
jackwood tree, common throughout India, 
and of value for its timber, its fruit and 
nuhs. The wood when cut is yellow, but, 
when exposed to the air, turns as dark as 
mahogany, to which it is superior in brilliancy. 
It is generally used in articles of furniture for 
the Europeans, and for house work, and is 
conatidered handsome. The largest tree of thjs 
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kind which Mir. Edye had sm Mps about tiiree 
feet in diameter, and from thirty to thirty-five 
feet high. This was the wood wbmh Tipu sal- 
tan used for his vessels at Honore, in Ca- 
uara, where a naval depot was formed. — Edye, 
Ceylon. 

VEBAPATNI. See Hindu. 

VEllATBUM ALBUM. Linn. 

Khirbak abiaz Akab. | White Hellebore, Ilso. 

VEUATBUM NIGRUM takes ite name . 
from the dark colour of its roots. The flowers 
are mostly wliite, dark purple, and green. It 
is cultivated in a rich garden soil by seed, or 
dividing the roots, which contain powerful 
medicinal properties. — Riddell. 

VEBAVATI, an ancient name of Raroda. 

VEBA VENA. Hind. Dodonsea Burinan- 
uinna. 

VERBASCUM THAPSUS. Linn. 

V. iudicuin, Wad. 

Kewand china of Bs«s, Karatliri of SoTtiBJ. 
Vularof Kamoea. Kklbir of „ 

Pbul of CusNAB. Kadaiidii, „ 

liaii-tamaku, • „ I’luuitar, „ 

Ghidar „ „ Kiviwpn?, „ 

PliHHruk, „ Khiirgoeh, Tuans-Ini.us. 

Bliuu ki-Dum, „ Kbarnar „ 

Uurgauua of Sutlbj. Spin Kbarnar, ,, ” 

This plant grows in Europe, in the Caucasus 
Siber.a, and in the Himalaya to 1 1,()00 feot, 
a whitc-iiowered variety occasionally occurring 
at the higher elevations. It is eaten by 
camels, goats, &c. In Hissahir the rout is given 
as medicine, — Drs. Rozb. Voigt, and J. L. ' 
Stewart. 

VEIiHENACE.^. Juss. 'I'lie plants intho 
East Indies comprising the Vervain Tribe, con- 
sist of 19 gen. 153 sp., viz. 40 Clerodendron ; 

1 ./Egipliyla ; 14 Callicarpa, 36 Premna ; 26 
Vitex ; 8 Congea ; 1 Symphorema ; 8 Gnieli- 
ua ; 2 Tectona; 1 Phryrna ; 1 Streptiiun ; 3 
Verbena ; 1 Stachytarpheta ; 2 Zapnnia ; 5 
Lantana ; 1 Asaphes ; 1 Glossucarya ; 1 Hy- 
menopyramis ; 1 Aviceuuio. Of the genus 
Verbena, only three species are natives of the 
East Indies, though several exotics are cultivat- 
ed; these are pretty little flowering plants, but 
do not endure the heat and require shelter 
and good drainage. During the hot mouths 
they are propagated by layers and cuttings. 
The fine pink or crimson flowered V. aubletia, 
a native of N. America, is called the' rose - 
coloured Vervain ; the common Vervain, V. 
officinalis, is known in N. India as Chiraita or 
Karaita; several species of the genus Cleroden- 
dron, Callicarpa, Premna, Vitex and Gmeliua 
furnish useful products. — Jafrey. 

VERBENA CUNEATA. Will©, and 
Verbena nodiflora, Linn, syns, of Zapaula no- 
diflora, Linn, 

VERBENA OFFICINAUS. Oomi^oa 
Vervain, grows throughout Europe, Anmioa, 
Persia, and tho Himalcya. It is thS*'hbly 
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1i(h 4>’ of DbsooHdes, wbo aaeribed groat poir- 
«n to it, espeeialljr in iaoantatioiis. In most 
oonntrim wli^re it gruws it seems to bave iiteen 
invested with extreordiiiaiy powers. It enter- 
ed into the composition of varioas charms and 
love-philters, and has even now a popular re- 
putation fur predisposing persons favourably 
towards those who administer a dose to them. 
This plant is described as aHtringent, febrifuge, 
Jie., but has fallen into just neglect. Still 
among the ancient Greeks and Gauls it lield 
the highest place in popular estimation ; it 
was used to purify tho altars, and formed the 
crowns of herald and ambassadors. The 
Druids gathered it with the same marks of 
veneration as the mistletoe, next to which it 
was revered. Formerly employed extensively 
as a medicine it was also the base of numerous 
philters, or love potions, and hence derived its 
name of Veneris vena, or source of love. It 
is well known for its strong aromatic lemon 
scent. It grows from cuttings or layers, and 
no doubt would also from seed, as it blossoms 
freely. — Riddell, Eng. Cyc. O' S/iaughnetsy, 
p, 484. 

VER3ENA TRIPHYLLA. Lbhkr. 

Lemon-eoented Verbena. I Aloysis oitriodora. 
Lemon-aoented Vervain. | 

Fila-fibungara. Dck. 

This plant is a native of Chili, an infusion 
when cold is administered aa a cooling drink in 
fevers, slight catarrhs, Ac. — Eng. Cye. Riddell. 
VERBESINA ALBA. Linn. Pyn. of 


Eclipsa erecta, Linn. 

VERBESINA BENGHALENSIS. Roxb. 
and Verbesiua calendulacea, Liun, Roxb, syus- 
of Wedelia calendulacea,. 

VERBESINA PROSTRATA. 

Bhangra, Hum. 

A small plant growing in wet soil. A 
white variety is much used in medicine, and 
by alchymists. 

“-VERBESINA SATIVA. Roxb. Syn. of 
Guizotia oleifera, D.C. 

VERDA CANARA. Tam. A Ceylon tree 
about twenty inches in diameter, and forty to 
sixty feet high : some of the country vessels 
get their masts from this tree : its wood is nut 
durable or strong. — Edge, Ceylon. 

VERDERAME. It. Verdigris. 

VERDIGRIS. E»o. Sp. Sub-acetate of 


Mpper. 

Jingal, Cash. 

Vert-de-gfis, 

OruB^an Obb.' 

Chungal, Ovs. Bun>. 
Verderame, It. 

Oupri-eubamtas, Lat. 
Nannrag, Mal 


Sanant. Malat. 

Zungar, Pbbs. 

Jar, Boa 

Cardenillo, Verdete, 
Verdegris, Sp. 

Pittalata, Sabs. 

Vuogalap-patbhei, Tak. 
Zeaghalie-patse, Tbl. 


Snb*aoetato of oopper> of a beautiful bluish 
Anenooloar.tzteDsivelyiiMdbjpainMn and. 
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in dyeing.— AtNdM, Materia Indiea. SoHde. 
MSS. Fatdkner> MeOtdloiA. *Se6 
VEBDITEB. A blue pignient, made by 
decomposing a solution of sulphate of eoppet, 
with the addition of chalk. — FetuUtuer. 

VEB-EFFSHUE, according to professor 
Ritter, in Persia Proper, and PenepdiSi the 
seat of the town of Ver, 

VERI, Hind. Mar^enia Boyleana, als a 
Convolvulus arvensis : Van veri, Hind, is 
Pentntropis spiralis. 

VERJUICE. 

VeijuB, Fa. I Agreako, It. 

Agreat, Qbh. j Agraz, Sp. 

A kind of hsrsh vinegar, made of the ex- 
pressed juice of the wild-apple or crab. The 
term is also applied to the expressed juice of 
unripe grapes. — Faulkner. 

VER JUS. Fa. Veijuice. 

VER-KADALE, also Nele Eadale. Tam. 
Arachis hypogsea, Linn. Ground nut, Ver- 
kaddalui yeanai. is ground nut oil. 
VEIIMETUS. See Tubulibranchiata. 
VERMICELLI. Eno. Fb. It. 

Meelneepeu, But. Save, Hind. 

Proppen. „ Tagliolini, It. 

Nudeln, Oek. Alterias, Sp. 

Save, ^ ^ Goz. Seme, Tah. Tio. 

Vermicelli or Vermichelly is an Italian 
composition of various edible articles, re- 
duced to a paste, and formed into slender 


wormlike pieces, from whence its name. 
The simian of India is made from wbeateu 
flour. Locksoy is a kind of Vermicelli prepar- 
ed from rice at Cochin China, and thence ex- 
ported in considerable quantity to Japan and 
China, where it is much esteemed- It is 
transparent, and gives a consistence to soup. 
Chinese Locksoy is opaque, and less esteemed. 
Hoii'bte Mr.Morrmiit Comp.Des. Me GaUoch's 
Com. Die. p. 1216. 


VERMILLION. 

VermilioHD, Ddt. | Ginoabar, Eno. Geb. 

Red aulpburet Mercury. | Bi-aulphuret of Mercury. 

This substance is used as a pigment. It is 
mentioned in Jerem. xxii. 14 and Ezek. xxiii. 
14. 

VERMONT. See Karen. 

VERNA. See Jain. 

VERNACULAR LANGUAGES. See 
Dravidian, India, Languages, Fraorit. 

VERNANGU. Tam. a Ceylon tree, named 
mast-wood, its wood being light and used 
for the masts and yards of small vessels. 
It grows to about twenty inches in diameter 
and from twenty to forty feet in height. It 
produces a fruit or seed Ninibar to that dt 
poon. — Edge. Ceylon. 

VERNICIA. MONTANA. Lousinto. 

Elteoooooa montona. -<• 

A tree of Coobin-China and China, yields s 
elesr yelloviA oolound fktty oil* 



TEB&I FAiA. 

VfiEtNIOIA. See Bhae vernix ; Vunidied 

ware of China. 

VERNONIA ANTHELMINnOA.WitDB. 
Zt nn. • 

Serratula anthelmiotica, ffoxb. Bk. 

Conyea anthelmintica, Linn. 

Bacohareidea anthelmiatioa, Mteneh. 

Aacaridia indioa, Jtut, 

Som Raj, Bsno. Kanana ziraka, Sans. 

BLali eiri, Duk. Sauui naya, Singh. 

Purple fleabane, Eng. Caattu siragnm. Tau. 
Bakcbi, Hind. Adivi jilakurra, Tkl. 

Eatta aeragnm Malbal. 

The oil. 

Wild onmmin seed oil, Eng. 

Caattu siragum yennai, Tau. 

The small and dark coloured seeds are ez> 
tremely bitter. They are cuusidered as power- 
fully anthelmintic, and are also an ingredient 
of a compound powder which is occasionally 
prescribed in cases of snake bite. An infusion 
of them is given on the Malabar coast for 
coughs and in flatulencies. A rather hard fibre 
is obtained from this plant Hori. Mai. part 
2d, p. 40. Ains. Mat. Med. p. 74. M. E. J. 
Ji. Roxh. Voigt. See Caturus speciflorus. 

VERNONIA CINEREA. Less. 

Serratula cinerea, Rh. I Conyza purpurea, Linn. 

Roxb. W. Cont. I Conyza mollis, WUld. 

Conyza ciuerea, Linn, j 

Chata koksun, Bbng. Puvanku runal, Maxeal. 

Ash colored Flea-bane. Sira-shougalnir, Tam. 
Kak-jangi, Bind. Nedsitu, „ 

Saha-devi, „ Oariti kamma, Tbl. 

This annual plant grows in the Peninsula 
and in Bengal Its seeds are used in medi- 
cine and said to be a powerful anthelmintic. 
All the parts of the plant are very bitter, used 
as a diaphoretic in fever, and its ground seeds 
are ‘ used to destroy vermin in the hair. 
Dr. Wight gives V. conyzoides, multifloni, 
Neilgherrensis, pectiniformis, salviaefolia, and 
Wightiana, to which Voigt adds V. aspera, 
multiflora, vagans and volkaraerimfolia. — 
Roxb. Voigt, Waring. Ainalie. Pomll Hand- 
Book, vol. i. p. 357. Useful Plants. O’Shaugh- 
nessg, Birdwood, 

VERONICA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Sorophulariacem, of which 
several species occur in India. 

VEBOOSOO. Tam, A Tinnevelly wood 
of a whitey brown color ; used in building in 
general. — Col. Frith. 

YEBRICHA TBASI. Tel. Mollugo 
pentapbylla, Linn. 

VERBI CHEBUEU. Tel. Sacoharum 
spontaneum, Linn. 

VEBBl NELA VEMU. Tel. Oldenlandia 
herbacea, Roxb. 

VEBBl NIU. Tel. Indigofera cinerea, 
Jtoxb. 

VEBBl FALA. TBL,Tilophoiavomitoria, 
Voigt. 


VBSFA HAONIFIOA 

VEBBl FENDALAM. Til. Biosoorea, 

^VeBRI PUCHCHA. Til; CitruUus 
oUifttaBa Schrwdn 

VERBI TALA NOPPI, Til. Xanthiom 

oirioii tftlo 

VEBBl X7LAVA. Tel. Dolichos falcatns, 
Klein. Lit “ wild gram.” 

VERBI YADALA. Tel. Hippooratea 
Ladica, Z. 

VERSAVAH, built on a river, in lat. 1 9° 
7' N. long. 72*> 46' E, about seven miles 
north of Mehira, north of Bombay. 

VERT-DE-GRIS. Fn. Verdigris. 

VERU. Tam. Boot of a plant. 

VEBU, or Viru Quduchiva, Tel. Dal- 
bergia latifolia. 

VERU MALLE, or Chata Euttn tivva. 
Tel. Ipomoea cyraosa, Rom. and Sch. 

VERU PANASA. 'Tel. Artocarpus 
integrifolia, Ztn». • 

VERU SAMPENGA, or Nela sampenga. 
Tel. Polyanthes tuberosa, Z. 

VERU SANAOA. Tel. Arachis hypogsaa, ‘ 
Linn. Ground nut. Earth nut. 

VERZINO. It. Brazil wood. Csesalpinia 
sappau, Linn. 

VES AD./E, or Bisadse, or Besndse, are allud- 
ed to in the tract of Palladiusde moribus Brach- 
manorum, written about A D. 400, and the 
same name is applied by Ptolemy to a similar 
race inhabiting northern India, See Veddah. 

VESALA DEVA, Seo Inscriptions, Surya- . 
vansa, Bavana. 

VESARA, or Vesura. Tel. also Veshai^ 
properly Visha mandalum. Sans., also Visba 
mangalapaku. Tel. Crinum Asiaticum, Willd. 
Uerk. 

VESHA MUSTI BIJAM. Sans. Strychnos 
nuz voxnicn. 

VESHEI, or Visha munghe ellel Tam. 
Crinum Asiaticum, Willd. 

VESHI MUNGI, properly Visha Mungi. 
Tau. Crinum defizum, Ker. 

VESICATORY BEETLES. See Cantha- 
rides, Mylabris. 

VESPA MAGNIFICA. Sm. An enormous 
hornet nearly two inches long was brought to 
Dr. Hooker at Choongtam in Sikkim, alive, in 
a cleft-stick, lolling out its great thorn-like 
sting, from which drops of a milky poison 
distilled : its sting is said to produce fatal 
fevers in men and cattle, which may very 
well be the case, judging from that of a 
smaller kind, which left great pain in his hand 
for two days, while a feeling of numbness 
remained in the arm for several weeks. It is 
called “ FoP’ by the Lepcba race, the comipon 
name for any bee : itsllarvm are said to be 
^eedily eaten, as are those of varions allied 
insects.— i/oofor Uim. Jow. vol. U. p, 26. 
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VBSPEBmiONIDiE. 


TBSPmJS. 


VESPERTILIO, singulaSr, Vei^liones 
plural. Lat. Rata of the order Cheiroptera. 

VBSPERTILIONID-®, a family of mam- 
oiftla, which may be thus shown ; 

Svb-fam> Scotophiiinsa. 

ScotophiluB aerotinas, Jerdon. 

Veapertilio noctula, Oeoff. | Silky bat, Eno. 

„ aerotiouB, Sehr. j 

Europe, Hiinalaya, Tyne range beyond 
Mossoorie. 

Scotophilna leialeri, Jerdon. 

Yeapertilio dasycarpus, Leisleri, Blyth. Hairy 
armed bat- 
Tyne Range, Himalaya. 

Scotophilna pachyomus, Jerdon^ the 
thick muzzled bat of India. 

Scotophilus Ooromandolianua, Jerd. 
Kerivoula Sykesli, Orey. Ell. 

The Coromandel bat of all India. 

Scotophilus lobatus, Jerd. 

VeBpertilio abramus, Temm. 

The lobe eared but of India. 

Scotophilus fuliginosus, Jerd. 

NycdoejuB atratua, Blyth. 

The amokey bat of Nepal. 

Scotophilus fulviduB, Ell. Tenasserim. 

Scotophilus pumiloides. China. 

Noctulinia noctula, Gray. 

Yeapertilio laaiopterua, I Y. labiata, Ilodys. Ely. 

8ch. I Y. altivolana, White. 
The noctule bat of England > Nepaul. Flies 
high. 

Nycticejns heathii, Hors/. M. 

Largo yellow bat Eno. 

Southern and Central India* 

Nycticejus luteus, Blyth. 

N. flaveolua, Horaf. j Bengal yellow bat, Eno. 
All India, Assam, Burmah. 

Nycticejns Temminckii, Jerd. 

Yespertilio belangori j V. aoctuliaua, le. Oeojff. 
Oeoff. I 

The common yellow bat of India, Burmah, 
Malayana. 

Nycticejns castaneus, Gr. Bly. 

Oheanut bat, Eno. 

Bengal, Burmah, Malayana. 

Nycticejns atratus, Blylh» 

Sootophilua fuligmoaua, Bly. 

Sombre bat of Daijeeling, 

Nycticejns canus, Blyth. 

Soo. Maderaapatanua, Qroy. 

Hoary bat of all India. 

Nyeticegns omatus, Blyih. 

Harlequin bat, Eno. 

Daijeeling. 

Nyctiocgos nificolus, Hod. Hore. 

Alpine bat, Eno. 

Near the snows of Sikkim, 
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StilhFam. Yecqpertllioidnis. 

Lasinms Pearsoni, Eortf. Sh 
Noctulinia Itunura, Uoigaon. 

The hairy winged bat of Daijeeling. 

Marina snillus, Jerd, 

N. laaiura, H^. | L. Peanoni, Bl. 

The pig bat of Daijeeling, Malayana. 

Marina formosa, Jerd. The beautiful kat. 
Yeapertilio, Body. I Nyoticejua Tickelli,BlyfA. 

Eerivoula, Chray, | N. laabellinna, Hmnf. 

Central India, Nepal, Sikkim, Darjeeling. 

Eerivoula picta, Jerd. 

Yeapertilio kerivoula, I Fainted bat. Eno. 
Bodd(mt. I 

All India, Burmah, Malayana. 

Kerivoula pallida, Blyth. The pale paint- 
ed bat of Chybassa. 

Kerivoula papillosa, Jerd. The papillose 
bat of Ceylon, Calcutta, Java, Sumatra. 

Kerivoula tenuis 1 Tomes. 

Yeapertilio tenuis. 

Java, Sumatra. 

Kerivoula Hardwickii, Tomes. 

Yeapertilio HardwickiL 
Java, Sumatra. 

Yespertilio caliginosus, Tomes. 

Mustachoed bat, Eng. 

India. 

VESPERTILIO PICTUS. See Cheiroptera. 
VESPERTILIO MURICOLA. See Cheir- 
optera. 

VESPIDiE, a family of insects belonging to 
the order HymeAnoptera. It comprises the 
species of the genus Vespa of Liunseus, of 
which the common wasp and the hornet are 
familiar examples. They are formed into a 
family by Latreille, under the name of Diplop- 
tera, afterwards changed into Diplopteryga by 
Kirby. They form the third and last division 
of tbefirstsub-seotion (Prsedones,) of thesecond 
section (Aculeata) of Hymenoptera, in West- 
wood’s revision of Latreille’s arrangement. 
When at rest they fold their wings through- 
out their entire length, whence their distinc- 
tive appellation. The wings of all the insects 
of the family have a similar neuration, their 
I eyes are lunate, and there are glands at the 
extremity of the labrum. The four wings 
have one marginal and three perfect submar- 
ginal cells, with an incomplete terminal sub- 
marginal cell. Among the wasps are insects 
of the most dissimilar habits ; some solitary, 
others living in societies, some phytophagous, 
others carnivorous. Such as are sodal rival 
' the bees in the complicated instiacts which 
regulate tbeir societies. Among the wasps, 
structure, and not economy, is the real source 
of essential character. Each species of the 
solitary wasps comprises males and females 
only, and constitute the family Eummidae. 
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VETTUTNAD. 


TIBHirn. 


The genera Eomoiee wd Odjnefna beloug 
to it. The habits of the solitary wasps 
are interesting. Odyoeros mararius (Vespa 
mnraria) of Linnnas, makes a hole several 
inches de^ i& the sand, or in the sides of walls, 
constructing a tube of earthy paste at first 
straight, and then curved at its entranca In 
this barrow it constrnots its cells, and depo* 
sits in the cavi^ of the interior cell from 8 to 
12 little green caterpillars, arranging them 
spirally in layers above each other. In the 
midst of these it deposits its eggs, then closes 
the mouth of the hole with the materials of 
the tube, which it had used as a sort of scaf- 
fold. The larvae when hatched feed upon the 
caterpillars. The social wasps constitute tbs 
restricted family of Vespidae of Westwood, 
the Polistides of Saint Fargeau. They live 
in numerous socteties, consisting of males, fe- 
males, and neuters, which are temporary, be- 
ing dissolved at the approach of winter. The 
mandibles of the Vespidse proper are not long- 
er than broad, and are broadly and obliquely 
truncated at their extremities. — Cyc, 
See Vespa. 

VESTA. See Osiris, Saraswati. 

VESYA. Tel. The third (»f the three great 
sections of the biudoos, their third cast or 
caste. There are four of these, the brahmin, 
the chetria or kshetrya, the vesya and the 
Budra. The pure Vesya occupies himself in 
commerce and other peaceful avocations. See 
Vasya, Hindoo, India, Jogi, Visbiiu, Yogi, 

VETAL, the demon-god of the non Aryan 
races. Outside almost every hindoo village in 
the Dekhan, is a circle of large stones, sacred 
to Vetal. 

VETIVER. Tajc, Root of Khuskus or 
cuscus grass, Audropogon muricatus, Hetz. 

VETRA. Sans. Fruit of Calamus viminalis. 

VETRO. It. Glass. 

VETTA. Mal. syn. of Chavica betle, J/fy. 

VEITELEI CASTOORIA. Tam. Abel- 
mosebus mosebatus. 

VETTE MARAM. Malatala. A Mala- 
bar tree that grows to about 12 feet high, and 8 
inches in diameter. Its wood is very much 
like ebony in grain, and is much admired on 
account of its handsome dark streaks of black 
and brown, with white and yellow ground. 
Its fiower is considered eacred, and is u^ed 
for decorating the women on days of ceremony 
at the pagodas. — Bdye^ M. and C. 

VET^'ILEI. Tam. Piper betlo, Betel leaf. 
Chavica betle, Jdig. 

VETTILEI-KUSTETRI. Tabi. Abelmos- 
chus mosebatus. 

VETTIVEB.. MaIiEal. Tam. Andropogon 
muricatus, or Anatherium muricatom. See 
Giaminaeesa. Kaakas. 

VETTCTNAD. See Eommaler. 
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VETUSTA or Betasta, Jelom dr 
Hydaspe8,one of the sacred rivors invoked by 
a brahmin, wl^en. saying his daily ptayen. 

VETUVAR, a forest and hunter tribe in 
Malabar and Eonkan ; they are predial slaves ; 
a aubdivisiou of the Vetuvar ia employed ill 
agriculture, also as boatmen and salt-nuukers. 

VEYNGAH. Tam. Dalbergia latifolia. 

VEYRUH, Tam. Careya arborea. 

VEYTTY. Tam. A Travancore wood of a 
light brown colour, used for making carts, 
ceilings, &c. — Col. Frith. 

VELVET-INSECT, the Bir-buti of thQ 
hindoos, about the size .of the nail of the lit- 
tle finger. It appears in the rains, and is 
of a bright red colour and has a soft unc- 
tuous feel. An oil is extracted from the 
unctuous bodies, which is used as a vesicat- 
ing and inflammatory agent. 

YEMA DON DA. Tsi.. Echinops echi- 
natus, Roxb. 

VEMRAGAM. Tam. Lagerstroemia mi- 
crocarpa. 

VEMBAH. Tam. A tree of Travancore 
which grows to about twenty-feet long and 
fifteen inches in diameter ; its wood is close 
grained and of a yellow tinge, and used for 
native purposes. The bark is used by the 
natives in eruptions of the skin, and also to 
purify the blood after fevers, for which it is 
considered most valuable. — Edye. M. de C. 

VEMBU. Maleal. Acorus calamus, Ztnn. 

VBM-MARAM. Tam. A Tiniievelly wood 
of a brown colour sp. gr. 0'786, used for 
building purposes . — Colonel Frith. 

VEMPA. Tei- Azadirachta Indica. 

VEMFALI. Tel. Tepbrosia purpurea, 
Pers. The name refers to the genus rather 
than to a particular species, but is generally 
appliel to the commonest species. 

VEMPU. Mal. Melia azadirachtm Linn. 

VENA, also Avena. lx. Oats. 

VENARAH. Maleal. A jungle-tree of 
Malabar, which grows to about 24 feet in 
height, and 18 inches in diameter. It is 
used iu building native vessels and for other 
native purposes. — Edye. M. & C. 

VENDAH. Maleal. Tam. Abelmoschus 
esculentuB. Venda-kai, also Bendi kai. Tam. 
its pods. 

VI. Sansc., a privative term, as Viragi, 
without desire ; the a privative of Latin. 

VIBAHAVA. See Sri Sampradaya. 

VIBBITAEA. Sans. Terminalia rubrioa. 

VIBHISHANA, brother of Bavana, who 
sided with Rama, and was therefore seated on 
his brother’s throne. 

VIBHUTI, also Vibudi. Tam. The sacred 
ashes of burnt cowdong with which the bin- 
da saiva sect besmear their forehead, sod 
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TICHITSA,VIBTA> 

RMuelimw their wliol* body. See Jaogam. 

^imndra. 

VIBUBNaM, a genoB of plants belonging 
to the natural order Lonioeracese. The ape* 
dee consist of shrubs with opposite petiolate 
l^ves and corymbose flowers.' All the varie- 
ties of Lanrnstinus are hardy evergreen shrubs, 
and bear the climate of Qreat Britain well ; 
most of them blossom from November till 
April, and sometimes during May and June. 

Drs. Wight and Voigt give Viburnum acumi- 
natum, MpiteUatura, hebauthum, lantana, , , „„„„ „„„ ^oeuea 

opulus, Wightianuin, adenophyllum, Cole- against the last Pandu king, represented as 
brookianum, punctatum, cotinifolium, in- " neglectful of all the cares of government ” 
terregnum of Penang, odoratiesimum and ner- ’ 3 ... . . » 

vosum of China, foetidum of Bnrmah, and 
mullaha of Dehra. — W. Ic. Eng. Cyc. Voigt. 

VIBURNUM COTINIFOLIUM. D. Dm 

V. polycarpurn, Wall. 

Kal-kut, Hind. | Rich-uklu, Hian. 

A plant of Kagban and the Himalaya. — Dr. 

St. 

VIBURNUM FCETENS. 


TIOIA. 

in which she was bom to leeeim Its Qraw 
from her." This, says Tod, is the very legend 
oonMned in the Parana' of Vyasa (who was 
Heri-onl-es, or chief of the raoe of fieri) and 
hU spiritual daughter Pandea. from whom 
sprung the grand race of the Pandna, and 
from whom Delhi and its dependencies were 
designated the Pandna sovereignty. Her 
issue ruled for thirty-one generations in direct 
descent, or from 1120 to 610 before Christ ; 
whbn the military minister, connected by 
blood, was chosen by the chiefs who rebelled 


Hind, of 
KoTGnCB. 

rUSHTU. 

Kaghan. 


Vuna, Hind. Talma or 

Akiu, „ Thalin, 

‘ Banna, „ Rich, 

Ouch, Hind, of Kaguax. Marghwalwa, 

Ban-kuoh, „ „ ICalkut, 

A plant of Kaghan. — Dr. St. 

VIBURNUM STELLIONUM. Rich 
T haliii of Kotghar. I Guch or Kuch of Kaghan 
Aklu of Kaghan. | 

V. cotinifolium, V. foe tens, and V. stellio- 
num form the underwood of forests in the 
N. W. Himalayan valleys. The wood is used 
chiefly for fuel. The berries of both V. 
foetens and V. cotinifolium are edible . — Mr 


and whose deposition and death introduced a 
new dynasty. Two other dynasties succeeded 
in like manner by the usurpation of these 
military ministers, until Vicramaditya, when 
the Pandua sovereignty and era of Yoodisbtra 
were both overturned. According to a writer 
in the Westminster Review, Vichitravirya 
died childless, and Vyasa begot two sons by 
his two widows, and a third son by a slave 
girl whom the third widow Ambika substitut- 
ed for herself. This practice of a relative 
raising children for a deceased childless relative 
is sanctioned by Manu, who says, “ on failure 
of issue by the husband, the desired offspring 
may be procreated either by his brother or 
some other near relative, called Sapinda, in the 
wife who had been duly authorized.” Pandu, 
also, when lainenting his childlessness, says to 
Pritha, ” in distress men desire a son from the 
oldest brother-in-law.” Manu, regarding the 
choice of a husband, enjoins parents to select 


tinu V. Guuiiiiuiiuiu aru tsui uie.— my, va » muomothu, cujuiub pareUbS co Seiecc 

Powell, Hand-book. Drs. Cleghom and Stewart. ^ handsome son-in-law ; and adds, three years 

vrnwDnv fri.a ti+io * 1 . I let a danriRel wnit. flinn»li .Via ka 1 . 1 . 


VICEROY, 
tish India. 

VICHITRA VIRYA married Amba and 
Ambahka, daughters of the king of Easi, 
who had* issue, after his death, by his half 
brother Krishna dwaipa yana or Vyasa, Dhi- 
rita rasbtra and Pandu, whose wives bore the 
five Pandava, viz : 

Yndishtira. | Nakul ( who found- 

Aijuna, father 
of Pariksbita 
Bhima. 


V- I 1 a. j 1*1 W 

The title of the ruler of Bri- j a damsel wait, though she be marriageable, 

but after that term let her choose for herself 
a husband of equal rank. Another mode of 
ancient liindoo marriage was the Swayamvara 
or self choice, where a girl chose her own 
husband. In the Mahabharata, the cases of 
Pandu with Pritha, Yudbishthera with Devika, 
Sabadeva with Vijaya, Sini and Devaki, Nala 
■ wuvr Al^UIIU* and Damayanti, Draupadi and Aijuna are 
Sabadeva / ed the Ma- mentioned. ^ Mann describes eight modes of 
gadha line, marriage, viz., Brabma, Daiva, Arsha, Praja- 

, patya, Asura, Qandharva, Raksbasa, and the 

Vichitravirya had no male oflfepring. Of eighth and worst Paisacha ; the first six for a 
his three daughters, one was named Pandea ; brahman, the four last for a warrior, and the 
and Vyasa being the sole remaining male seme four, the Rakshasa excepted, for the third 
branch of the bouse of Santana, took his niece fourth class. — West. Hev.April 1 866 .Pr»n< 

and spiritual daughter Pandea to wife, and ^ Thomas. Tod^s Raja^san, vol. i. p* 31 . 
became the father of Panda, afterwards VICIA, a genus of plants belouging to the 
sovereign of Indraprestha. Arrian gives the natural order Fabacem. The spedes are 
story tbns : he (Hercules) had a daughter usually climbing herbs with abruptly pinnate 
when be was advanced in years, and being leaves, with many pairs of leaflets. Vida 
unable to find a husband worthy of her, he biennis. Biennial vetch, has about 12 lanceo- 
married her himself that he might supply the late glabrous leaflets. Vida Bithynica, rough 
throne of India with monarchs. Her name podded pniple vetch, has stalked, mostly soH- 
was Pandea, and he caused the whole inrovinoe taiy, flowers. Vida cracea is the tufted vateh 
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TICTOBIA BBGIA. 


VIDYA. 


Vida Itttea, roogh-podded yellow Tetch, bas 
seasile solitary flpwers. Vidapisiformis, pea- 
like vetch* is quite a smooth plant. Vida 
sativa, common vetch, or tare, has leaves with 
tendrils. Vicik sepiom, bash-vetch, basfluwers 
mostly iu fours, somewhat stalked. Vicia 
sylvatica, the wood vetch, has many flowered 
peduncles longer than the leaves. About fifteen 
species of Vioia are known ; the garden bean, 
Vicia fiaba or Faba vulgaris, grows wild about 
the Caspian Sea, but, throughout the world, | 
is largely cultivated for food. — Riddell. Hog. \ 
VICIA FABA. Linn. 

Faba valgaris, Mceneh. 

Ful, Egypt. Faba major, Lat. 

Garden bean, Eno. Faba minor, ,, 

Faba Qroeca, Lat. 

This plant, a native of the environs of the 
Caspian Sea, is cultivated in India. Its flow- 
ers are large, white, striped, and dotted witii 
black. 

VICIE.E. SeeErvum. 

VICO A, a* genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Matricariaceas. Dr. Wight gives 
Vicoa Indica, a native of peninsular India. 

VICHAMA. See Krishna. 

VICRAMADITIYA or Vikramaditya, a 
learned monarch and an astronomer, whose 
capital, Oujein, was, about his time, over- 
whelmed by a violent convulsion of nature. 
Hindu legends account for that circumstance, 
and his origin and birth are described in the 
Cth vol. of the Asiatic Researches. This 
prince has given his name to an era, and he is 
said to have flourished 135 years before Snli- 
vahana. Its epoch falls when 3044 years of 
the Caliyug had expired. The era Vicraraa- 
ditya is little used in the peninsula of India, 
although its current year is generally inserted 
at the head of the caleud<ar. In those pro- 
vinces where it is current, it serves to num- 
ber the luni-solar years, in tlie same manner 
as the era Salivahana in the Carnatic dues for 
the solar ones. Vicramaditya reigned B. C. 56 


ed fur it iu the tauk. The hxg^t leaf when 
planted out was little more than three, iuohes 
in diameter. The total number of leaves pro- 
duced up to the 6tb of September were forty- 
four, fifteen of which were on the plant in 
different stages of development, when the first 
flower had made its appearance on the surface 
of the water, the largest leaf produced np to 
that time measured4 feet 5^. inches in diametei? 
The first flower bnd appeared partly above the 
water on the morning of the 6th September, 
and by sunset the same evening had partly 
expanded ; the flower closed up the next morn- 
ing, and finally opened again at sun-set the 
same evening. — Journal of tlie Agri Horti- 
cultural Society Cal., vol. 8, 1853. SiddelL 
VIDAYALl. Tel. Andropogon muricatns, 
Retz. 

VIDGNANI.' See Lakshmi. 

VIDI MARAM. Tam. Maleal. Cordia 
inyxa, Linn. The wood is soft, and one of the 
best for affording fire by friction. The bark is 
deemed a mild tonic. The dried fruits of this 
and of C. latifoUa have long been used as a 
medicine in India under the name of Sebistan 
or lobeaten. They are slightly laxative, and 
are much esteemed as a pectoral. The seeds 
are deemed an infallible remedy in ringworm. 
The pulp is equally as aperient as that of the 
Cassia fistula. — lioxh. i. 560. Simmond^a Diet. 

VIDRIO. 8p. Gla.ss. 

Vi DRUM A, also Prabala, Sans. Coral. 

VIDYA. Sans. Learning. Amongst the 
liindu there are eighteen Vidya of true 
knowledge or sciences, and some branches 
of knowledge, falsely so called. The first 
four are the Vedas, which are entitled, in 
one compound word, Higynjiishsamat’harva, 
or, in separate words, Riv, Yajnr, Saina, and 
At’hi'.rvana. The Rig-veda consists of five 
sections ; the Yajur veda of eighty-six : the 
Sama veda of a thousand, and the At’barvana 
veda of nine, with eleven hundred sbac’ha, or 


— Cole. Myth-Hind. page 400. Warren'a Kala branches, in various divisions and sub-divi- 
Sankalita. Aa. Rea. vol. 6. sions. The Vedas, in truth, are infinite; but 

VICTORY ISLAND, in the China Sea, were reduced by "^yasa to this number and 
is in lat. 1 ® 34' N, and about long. 106*' 22' E. order: the principal part of them is that which 
It is of moderate height and covered with explains the duties of man in a methodical 
wood. — Horajield. arrangement ; and in the foOrth is a system of 

VICTORIA REGIA, one of the Nymphaea- divine ordinances. From these are deduced 
cese, is a beautiful water lily of S. America, the four Upa-veda (Upaveda, Upanga, Up- 
hut is now to be found in many parts of puran, are terms which infer a work deduced, 
India. It was first successfully raised in the respectively, from its prjpcipal : up, like our 
garden at Calcutta from seed sent by Dr. sub, implies inferiority) namely, Ayush, Gand- 
Wallich from England on the 9th ofSeptember harva, Dbanusb, and St’hapafya. The first 
1851. It was receiv^ and sown in the garden of these, the Ayur-veda, was delivered to man- 
on the 6th of November following, where it kind by Brahms, Indra, Dhanwantari, and five 
lay in a dormant state until the 23rd of April other deities ; and comprises the theory of 
1863. On the 13th of May same year, the medicine, with the pracrioal methods of curin;; 
seedling bad made a healthy growth, and was diseases. The second* the Gand’harva, treats 
transtoed on that date to the mound prepar- of music, was invouted and explained by 
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VIDXA. 


TIBASA. 


Bltmta : it ifi chiefly useful in raising ^he 
miud by devotion to the felicity of the divine 
nature. Dhanusli, the third Upa-veda, was 
cumposed by Viswauiitra, on the fabrication 
and use of arms and implements handled in 
war by the tribe of Chatriya. Yiswakarma 
revealed the fourth, in various treatises on 
sixty-four mechanical artsi for the improve- 
ment of such as exercise them. Six Anga, or 
bodies of learning, are also derived from the 
same source ; their subjects cliiefly are — 1, of 
the pronunciation of vocal sounds ; 2, detail of : 
religious acts and ceremonies ; 3, grammar ; 
4, prosody ; 5, astromony ; 6, on tiie signihca- 
tion of difficult words and phrases in the 
Vedas. Lastly, there are four Upanga, called 
Parana, Nyaya, Mimansa, and Dhermashas- 
tm, eighteen Puraua (that of Brahma and 
the rest) were composed by Vyasii, for the 
instruction and entertainment of mankind in 
general. Nyaya is a collection of treatises, in 
two parts, on inetaphysics, logic, philosophy, 
&c. Mimansa is somewhat similar, divided in- 
tot wo parts ; the latter, called Uttara, abound- 
ing in questions on the divine nature, and 
other suUime speculations, was cumposed by 
Yyasa, in four chiipters and sixteen sections. 
It may be considered as tlie source of all the 
Anga; it exposes the heretical opinions of 
sophists ; and, in a manner suited to the com- 
prehension of adepts, it treats on the true na- 
ture of Ganesa, Bhascara or the Sun, Nilakan- 
ta, Laksbmi, and other forms of one Divuie, 
Being. The body of law, called Smruti, con- 
sists of eighteen books, &c. &o. delivered for 
the instruction of the human species, by Manu 
and other sacred personages. As to ethics, 
the vedas contain all that relates to the duties 
of kings ; the Furanas whal belong to the re- 
lation of husband and wife ; and the duties of 
friendship and society (which complete the 
triple division) are taught succinctly in both. 
This double division of Anga and Upanga 
may be considered as denoting the double 
benefit arising from them in theory and prac- 
tice. The Bharata and Kamayana, which are 
both epic poems, comprise the most valuable 
part of ancient history. Sanc’hya is two-fold, 
that with Iswara,, and that without Iswara, 
called Patanjala, and Kapita : the latter, in 
six chapters, on the production of all things 
by the union of Prakriti, or Nature, and Fu- 
rusba, or the first male, dec. These books con- 
tain infinite contradietious. The Mimansa is 
in two parts, the Nayaya in two, and Sanc’bya 
in two ; and these six schools comprehend all 
the doctrines of the tbeists. Lastly appears a 
work written by Budha : and there are also 
six atheistical systems of philosophy, entitled 
Togachara, Sidhanta, Waibhasbica, Madhya- 
mica, Digambara, and Charvaka ; all fall of 
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tpdetermiimte phrases, ernm itt sense, cqnfa- 
sion between distinct qualities, inoomprebeiisi- 
ble notions, opinions not duly weighed, tenets 
destructive of natural equality, containing a * 
jumble of atheism and ethics f distributed, 
like all orthodox books, into a number of sec- 
tions, which omit what ought to ber expressed, 
and express what ought to be omitted ; abound- 
ing in false propositions) idle propositions, and 
' impertinent propositions. The Yedae consist 
of three Kaiidn, or general beads, namely, 
Carma, Gnyatia, Upashasana ; qy Work^ 
Faith, and Worship. To the first of which, 
the author of the Yidyadesa, or view of learn- 
ing, a rare Sanskrit book, wisely gives the 
preference ; as Manu himself prefers universal 
benevolence to the ceremonies of religion.-— 
Cai. Review. Wilford. As. Res. vol ii. p. 302. 
See Hindoo, Learning, Saraswati, Veda. 

VlD’HAltBHA, an ancient territory, of 
which the modern Berar forms a part. Vid- 
arbha is always identified with Berar, bat 
the limits of tbe province in that case included 
the adjoining district of Beder, in which the 
name of Viderbha or Biderbha is traceable. 
Local traditions also assert that tbe ancient 
capital still called Beder, is the same as Yid- 
harbha. — IJind. Th.vol.W.p. 11. 

VIDYA-DESA. See Vidya. 

VIDYADliilRA, a celestial-scholar, 

VIEN. Hind. Mentha incana. 

VIF-ARGENT. Fe. Mercury. Quicksilver. 

VIGNE, a traveller who wrote on the ter- 
ritories of Persia, India, Kashmir, the Punjab, 
Kabul, Ladak and Afghanistan. His works 
abound in valuable information. See Katni- 
danda, Kashmir, Koch, Kohistau, Shalimar, 
Suspension Bridges, Yak. 

VIGHNESVAllA. Isvara’s elder son; his 
image is often standing in the temples of the 
Grama-devata, or village deities. 

VIGliAH, or Yisala Deva. See Inscrip- 
tions. 

VIGRAHA RAJA. See Inscriptions. 

VIGRAHAM. Tam. Vigram, Tbl. Idol. 

VIHARA. The budd’hist vihara or monas- 
teries are of two kinds : — Ist, Cave vihara, of 
wbch several magnificent specimens have been 
published by Mr. Fergusson ; and 2nd, Struc- 
tural vihara, of which some specimens still re- 
main at Sanchi, but in a very ruinous condition. 

(a.) The Vihara or monastery caves, of 
the first class, consist of (1) natural ca- 
verns or caves slightly improved by art, 
These are the most ancient, and are found ap- 
propriated to religious purposes in Behar and 
Cuttack : next (2) a verandah opening behind 
into cells for the abode of priests, as in Cut- 
tack and in the oldest vihara at Ajunta ; tbs 
third (3) has an enlarged ball supported on 
pillars. Tbe most Splendid of tbess caves are 
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VIJAYANFGGUE. 


VIEBAHADITYA. 


ihoM ol Ajanta ; though the Dherwm at 
Ellon is also fine, and there are some good 
specimens at Sidsette and Jnner. The word 
vihsra is supposed by some to be the source 
of the name Bahar. See Ajanta ; Buddha ; 
Oaves; Temple. 

YUAYA, a buddiiist prince who conquered 
Ceylon, his tide taken from the Sanscrit word, 
written similarly, meaning conquest. There 
was apepul tree at Buddah Gaya, a shoot from 
which, known as the Bo-ti-ee, has been cher> 
ished at Anaijapura for twenty centuries, and 
in the courtyard of every buddhist vihara and 
temple of Ceylon, leaves from it are preserv- 
ed as objects of veneration. A system of caste 
was introduced by king Yijaya amongst the 
Ceylon buddbists, which still prevails there, 
though directly opposed to buddhist doctrines 
and not existing in any similar form in other 
buddhist countries. See Inscriptions for Yijaya 
Bhatta, Yijaya Chandra, Vijiiya mandir Uda- 
yapur, Yijaya Pala, Yijaya Sah, Yijaya Sena, 
Yijaya Siuha. 

VIJNANESWAEA BHATTA, flourish- 
ed in the tenth century of the cliristian era, 
author of the Mitakshara, a commentary on 
the law book of Yajna Valkya. 

. YIJAYANUGGUR. A ruined town in tlie 
Bellary district, known at one time as Bija- 
iiagar, also written Yijayanuggur, Vijianagar, 
properly Yidianuggur or the town of learning, 
was founded in the reign of Mahomed Togh- 
lak, according to one account, by two fugitives 
from Telingana, but according to Prinsep, in 
1338 by Bilal Deo, of Earnata, who resisted 
Mahomed Toghlak and founded Vijiannggur. 
The family genealogy deduces a descent in 
the direct line from Pandu of the lunar dy- 
nasty, and imperfectly follows the Pauranic 
lists to Chandrabija, the last of the Magadha 
rajahs. The first in authentic history is Nan- 
da, A;D. 1034, who founded Naudapuor and 
Warangal. Between A.D. 1524 and 1565, 
BjtTna riqah was killed in an invasion of Nizam 
Shah Bhairy and Imad-ool-Mulk. In the 
time of Tipoo, Sultan Khan took the country, 
and in 1829 the dynasty became extinct with 
Vera Yenkatapati Rama. In 1347, Krishna 
Rai ruled there : in 1425, Deva Bai : in 1 478, 
Siva Bai. Yijayanuggur was the seat of the 
last great hindu empire in India. The sove- 
reigns claimed to be of the Yadu race. In 
the beginning of the 16th century, they 
granted to the E. I. C. the tract around Mad- 
ras, engraved on a gold plate^ which was 
lost in 1746 when Madras was captured by 
tile French under Labourdonnais. Towards 
the fifteenth century, Yijayanuggur had be- 
come the capital of a great hindu power, which 
ruled over hiudu chiefs to the south of the 
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territories ofthe Adil Shahi, Kizuu Shohi and 
Kutub Shahi kings of the Dekhaii. In the mid- 
dle of the 16th century these three mahomedan 
kings fearing the growing power of Rama ra- 
jah, the sovereign of Bijianuggar, made war 
against him ; Kama was then in his 70 tb year. 
These three mahomedan kings were offended 
at the new currency of Bijianngur, the obverse 
of which contained the effigy of a pig, and 
which were distributed to the Patans 
that were employed under Rama. He met 
the confederates at Talicottah on the 
25th January 1565 with a great army of 
70,000 horse, 90,000 foot, 2,000 elephants 
and 1 ,000 pieces of cannon, but he was de- 
feated with a loss of 100,000 men, and was 
taken prisoner. The authors, Khafi Khan and 
Shahab-nd-din, state that the elephant on 
which he was mounted ran away with him 
into the confederate’s camp. He was behead- 
ed at Kala Chabutra in the Baichore Doab, 
and his head remained for 200 years at Be- 
japore as a trophy. Yijiannggur sank into an 
insignificant place, and is now known as the 
ruins of Hnmpee. The rajah’s brother, how- 
ever, took refuge in Penicondah, and subse- 
quently at Dhandragiri, whence the English 
merchants obtained the grant of the ground 
on which Madras was built, The descendant 
of Rama nijah is the rajah of Anagoondee, 
whose title is Sree Mudrajadhee Rajah, Raja 
Paramaswara, Sree Yeerapratapa, Sree Yeera 
Terootnala, Sree Yeeravenkabv Ramarawya, 
Dava Maharawya Sumstan Yedaya Nagarum. 
The Anagoondi rajah claims to be a Che- 
trya, and to have relationship with the maha 
rajah of Yizianagrara. Anagoondi has fur 
the past two hundred years been called Yijia- 
nagar, but the Yijianagar of the great hindu 
dynasty is now known as Huinpee, about 30 
miles from Bellary. — 7'liomai Prituep. Wh. 
H. /., p. 459. See Hnmpee. 

VIJAY.4-SAH. See Junagurh. 

YIJAYA. Sans. Cannabis sativa, Linn. 
VIKRAMADIi’YA. About this great king 
India afifurds nothing but fables, but a passage 
of the Periplus mentions that his capital was 
Ozene (Djein),and it is known that he extend- 
ed bis empire to Cabul about B. C. 56. His 
dominion in the Cabul valley must have been 
temporary ; bis empire fell to pieces after his 
death, and nearly a century elapsed before 
Chandra Sena restored the sovereignty of 
Hindustan in its unity. Yikramaditya is sup- 
posed to have ascended the throne 57 years 
B. C; and the natives of Northern India count 
their luni-solar years from hisacoession. Yikza- 
maditya was a descendant of one of the Agni- 
Knla chieftains called Pramara or Pura. jSte 
was a great monarch, and enconrageA iMch- 



vmiifiB. 


VILLABSIA NZHPHJSOIDES. 


iag. ill the most rendable Saaaerit hinda 
works, however, the drums, the lyric, the sen* 
tiiaental and philosophical Kavya, as Nala 
and the Bhagavad Gita, the romantic histories' 
and historic^ romances, the fables, Hitopade- 
sa, Vetala, Paucbavinsati, and so forth, and 
most of the works on science, beloni; to the 
first ten ceuturies of the ciiristian era. See 
Inscriptions, Kalidasa, Khutri, Orissa, Pali, 

VIERAMADITYA ERA, or Samvat or 
Sambut eraB. C. 66, is in general use through- 
out Telingana and Hindustan. The prince 
from whom it was named was of the Tuar 
dynasty, and is supposed to have reigned at 
Ujjain (Ujjayini) 186 years before Salivahana, 
the rival founder of the Saka era, south of the 
Merbudda (Narmada.) The Vikramaditya or 
Samvat era commenced when 3044 years of 
the Kali-yug had expired ; «. e., 57 years B. C., 
SQ that if any year, say 4925 of the Kali-yug 
be proposed and the last expired year of Yikra- 
maditya be required, subtract 3044 therefrom 
aud the result, 1881, is the year sought. To 
convert Samvat into Christian years, subtract 
67 ; unless they are less than 68, in which 
case deduct the amount fVom 68, aud the 
result will be the date B. C. Fable represents 
this monarch to have sat upon a fairy throne, 
borne upon the shoulders of interdicted angels 
from Indra’s court in heaven, and to have 
raised spectral agents, like Alla-ud-din in the 
Arabian tale, for the execution of his behests. 

He derived bis title of Siikari fr(»in his ex- 
ploits against the Sacso (Sakse.) The Sacm 
race is still perhaps preserved pure in the 
wilds of Tartary, between Yurkhand and the 
Mansarowar lake, where the Jok-po called 
Eelmak (Calmuc) by the mahumedaus, con- 
tinue to be dreaded by the people of Tibet. 
He was a Puar Rajpoot.— 7'Aomas’ Prinsep, 
p. 167* Tr- Hind, vol iu p. 143. See Juna- 
giii'h, Kabul, Sumitra. 

VIKRAMU. Tel. Idol. 

YlL,or Yel velam. Tam. Acacia cinerea. A. 
ferrugiuea. 

VILAITI MUNG. Hind. Arachis hypogsea. 

YHLiIATI. Sun, of Muttra. Hibiscus cauna- 
binus, Linn. 

VILAITI CHUNNA. Ddk. Chalk. 

‘VILAM MARAM. Tam. Ferouia ele* 
phantnm, Corr. 

VILAYATI MEHNDI. Hind. Myrtus 
commoois. 

VILATATI. San. See’Fasli or Harvest, 
Era. 

VILLAGE. Agriculturists in northern Lidia 
dwell in vUlago communities, in Central India 
they are village proprietors, and in Southern 
and Western ibdia they are ryots under tbe 
lyotwari system, much like the peasant pro- 
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prietors of Europe. Goozerat eoItlTafoii do 
not live, as those of European countries do, 
each upon his own farm, but are invariably 
concentrated into villages. By the term vil- 
lage is striotly meant, not merely the collection 
of dwellings which the cultivators inhabit, 
but the whole area which is in their occupation. 
The ordinary terms for a village, viz., Gra- 
mamu, Gramum, Gram, Gam, Gauw, Gaon, are 
derived from the Sanscrit. The Grama devata, 
the tutelar deity of a village, is sometimes 
one of the liindu pantheon, sometimes as in 
the south of India, it is Hauuman ; sometimes 
one of the Ammuii, often a shapeless stone 
or piece of wood. The gramma devata are 
generally on the outskirts of the villages, fre- 
quently beneath atree, and aregenerally expos- 
ed to tbe open air without any covering tem- 
ple. So long as the affairs of tbe community are 
ordinarily prosperous and no calamity threatens 
they are content witli the worship common 
to tbe sect to which they belong, but in sea- 
sons of trouble the gramma devata are largely 
resorted to. When the calamity is general, such 
as a drought or a pestilence, or a murrain 
amongst the cattle, the entire village will re- 
pair to the village deity aud seek by prayer and 
offerings to obtain release. All the Assamese 
regard high trees and sequestered groves as' 
the haunts of spirits. — Forbes’ Ra» Mala' ox 
Hindoo Annals, vol. W. p. 241. Wils. 

VILLARSTA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Gentianacese, named after 
Yiilars, a French botanist. There are about 
16 species of this genus either aquatic or 
marsh plants, with alternate entire leaves and 
yellow flowers, inhabitants of all parts of the 
world- One only is a native of Europe ; 
Yillarttia Indica, ariHtata, and nymphmoides 
occur in every part of India, and afford a good 
bitter. — O'Sh. p. 450. Eng. Gyc. Voigt, Hog. 
VILLARSIA CRISTATA. Spbeng. 

MenyantUes cristata, Roth, 
Ch’hoto-pan-chooli, Bbno. | Chiiialli, Tel. 

A common plant with small white flowers, 
floating in sweet water ponds all over the £. 
Indies. — Hoxh. O'Sh. Voigt 
VILLARSIA INDICA. Vent. 

Menyanthes Indica, Linn. Roseb. Rh. 

Indian Buckbean, Eno I Baro-pan-cbooli, Benu 
N edd ampel, Tam. Mal. Chuli, Bbeo. Huts. 
Autara tamaro, Tel. ( 

This fresh water plant is found floating 
in lakes and tanks. Its tuberous roots are 
used medicinally. It has middle sized flow- 
ers, with a yellow tube and a white bearded 
limb.— (ySh. Voigt. 

VILLARSIA NYMPELEOIDES. VsKt. 
limnanthemum, Link. 

Euru, of Kaghan. i Gul jofari pumko, 

Ehair posh, „ I . . Eagban. 

Nymphtea, like Villarsia, is a floating plant, 
with orbicular-cordate leaves, the praondes 
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TINCA PU81LLA. 


VISDHTA. 


singk-flowend and aggregate, the aegmenta 
oC the oorolU eiliate. It is found in ditches and 
slow-rnnning streams, and is a native of Den- 
mark, Hollaq^d, Sweden, Germany, Piedmont, 
Siberia. In Great Britain it is found in the 
Thames in the recesses of the shores near 
Walton bridge, near Botley bridge, Godatow 
bridge, and Hinksey ferry. It occurs also 
in the fens of Lincolnshire and in Yorkshire, 
is ypry abundant in Holland, frequently 
covering large tracts of the canals with its 
beautiful yellow flowers and dark-green leaves, 
grows in every part of Hindoostan ;in Kashmir 
it vegetates on the lakes, and is given ns fond 
to cows, in the belief that it increases their 
milk. It in a beautiful plant, and may be easi- 
ly cultivated. It has a large yellow flower, 
which is curiously plaited. — Tliirty-p>f- Yean 
in tli/e Bant by Dr. Honigberger p. 3G4. Dr. 
J. L. Stewart. 

VILVA CHETTU. Tel. Vilva-maram. 
Tam. yEgle marmalos. See Zonar. 

VIMBTKA. Sans. Coccinoa indica,Tr.<fril' 

VIN. Fe. Wine. 

VINA, the hindu lyre, formed by a flat 
piece of wood with strings, having a gourd at 
one end, and sometimes one at both ends, 
seen in plates in the hands of Nareda, Saras- 
wati, and the celestial choristers. See Krishna. 

VINAGO AROMATICA, the Columbia 
aromatica of Latham, is of a mild and timorous 
disposition, and is generally seen in flocks or 
sQoieties, except during the period of reproduc- 
tion, when they pair, and retire to the recesses 
of the forest. The nest is simple, and compos- 
ed of a few twigs loosely put together, and 
the eggs are two. See Birds. Columbidse. 

VINAIGRE. Fe. Vinagre. Poet, Sp. 
Vinegar. 

VINATA. See Arians. 

VINAYA. See Pali. 

VIN AY AKA, a name of Vighneswara. 

VINAYAKA BALA. See Inscriptions. 

VINCA. A genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Apooynacese, of which flve or 
six species are known, V. herbacea, V. major, 
V.. minor, V. pusilla, and V. rosea. Their 
English name, periwinkle, is derived from the 
Fireneh pervenche, but the French also call 
V. major the Violette des Sorciers, and the 
Italians Fiore di Morte, from the practice of 
maHiig garlands of it in sorceries and incant- 
ations, 

VINCA PUSILLA. 

V. pav^flon, BosA. FL Ind, ii. p. 1. 

A en«*il oroet annnal, common in the East 
Indies, stem smooth. Applied in India as 
an estwnal stimulant in lumbago. — Boyle. 
0*8ha Myh it my f p. 448> 
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VINCA ROSEA. Linn. ; Boxb. 

Cartharantbui rosens, Dm. 

Madagascar Periwinkle, I Battan jot, Hum. 

Gul-firingi. Bkno. | Billa guineru, Tbl. 

A native of China, Cochin-China, common 
in Indian gardens, with large rose coloured 
flowers. 

VINCETOXICU3I4CANESCENS. Dwit 

V. vulgare. Bam. & Seh. | Tranna of Ravi. 

Not uncommon in parts of the western Pun- 
jab Himalaya from dOOO to 9500 feet. In 
some places the natives commend its khnsh- 
bo (perfume), which is really a rank heavy 
smell given out when it is bruised.— Z>r. J» L. 
Stewart. 

VINDHYA. A range of mountains which' 
runs south and north between 24° and 28° 
N. L., from the neighbonrhood of Abmeda- 
bad towards the banks of the Jumna, near 
Delhi. Running from the gulf of Cambay 
north-easterly towards the Ganges, the range 
separates Hindustan proper from southern' 
India, and forms the northern boundary of 
the valley of the Nerbudda river, extend- 
ing from Guzerat on the W. to the basin 
of the Ganges on the E.. and comprised 
between the 22nd and 25th parallels of 
latitude. The average height 1,500 to 2,000 
ft. Chumpaneer, 22° 34'. 73° 41’; 2,600 ft. ; 
Crest of Jam Ghaut, 2,300 ft. ; Mountain' 
in Bhopal, 2,500 ft. ; Chnidwarra, 2,100 ft ; 
and Patchmaree, vaguely stated to be 5,000 
ft. ; but this is probably an exaggeration ; 
Dokgnr, stated to be 4,800 ft. ; PnttaSnnks,. 
and Chnnra Doo, the highest, conjectured at, 
5,000 ft. ; Amarkantak, a jungly table-land 
computed to be 3,463 ft. ; Leela, a summitin> 
Laiijhee hills, 21*^ 56', 80° 25', 2,500 ft. ; 
another of the same hills, in 21° 40', 80° 35', 
2,400 ft. 'The chain ^rms the sonthem 
bnttreas of the plateau of Malwnb, Bhopal, 
&e. In the Sangor and Nerbudda territories, 
its crest is but tiie brow of this table land ; 
but in the western part it rises a few hun- 
dred feet above the high, land on its northern 
side. The passes that have been made over 
this range are, for the roost part, bad. 'I'he geo- 
logical formations are -granitic and sandstone, 
overlaid by trap rock. The Vindhya moun- 
tains as they extend across Central India, throw 
out branches behind Agra and Delhi to the 
north. The Vindhya mountain obaiii is alsO' 
called Bindh, and holds an important posi- 
tion both in the mythology and geography of 
India. According to some stttboritiea:tbqr an 
called Bindhya, becanse they appear to obstniet 
the progress of the snn. The oonrss of tho 
Nerbndda (Narmada) river iodieates tho' 
direction of .the principal range, hnt tiw- 
monntunons tract calM Bindhya spnad» 
much more 'widely, meeting the Oaogeo ha 
ssfvsrsl places to the north, and stntoUii^ 
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ncqoflS the country in such a manner as of the Nerbudda valley, along the continuation 
to form the base of an irregular triangle, eastward of this line down the valley of the 
the two other sides of which are the Ooro- Soane* and thence across Bebar, where the 
mandel and Malabar ohains. Connected continuation of the same rocks form the Kur- 
with the western limits of the Vindhya ruckpoor hills. It is considered a high proba- 
range, by a curved line of hills, are the bility that this line of dislocation was con- 
Aravalli mountains, ^hich stretch almost to tinued to the east by north, up or t(»wards 
Delhi and serve as a barrier between Central the valley of Assam ; its main direction being 
India and the western desert. The eastern E. IS® to 18® N., corresponding with the 
portion of the Vindhya chain is a spreading main direction of the Vindhya range ami the 
table-land from which spurs descend to the Khasia hill range. South of this dislocation 
north and south, the latter separating the the great gmup of sandstones, shales, &c., 
different valleys of Orissa. The table-laud forming the Vindhya hills, is almost entirely 
of Chota Nagpur averages 3|0()0 feet; and absent, nuless the highly metamorphosed rocks 
westwards near Sirgnjah is higher. Hazari- there seen be the continuation downwards of 
bagh is about 1,800 feet, and Parisnatli the same series greatly altered. This great 
hill on the east is about 4500 feet; the group is altogether of a different character and 
most easterly spurs approach the Ganges of a more ancient epoch than the beds associ- 
at Mongbyr, Bhaghulpur and Rajmshal. ated with the coals <»f Bengal and of Central 

ProfessorMax Muller is of opinion that when India, — the latter resting qnite uncoaform- 
the Arian tribes immigrated into the north ably on the former. Mr. Oldham gave the 
of India, they came as a warrior people — v.an- name Vindhyan to this great group, lacing 
quiflhing, destroying and subjecting the savage best seen in the well exposed scarps of the 
and despised inhabit^ints of those countries. Vindhyan range ; and to the subdivisions in 
But that, in the countries south of the Vind- ascending order, the names Kymore, Rewali 
hya, their entry was in the way of colonization, and Bnudair ; but he applied these names oijl 3 *’ 
and instead of introducing their own Sanscrit provisionally, as he thought it possible that 
language, they adopted those of the southern the Kewah limestone and Bundair sandstone 
nations — refined and improved them till they are only repetitions of the Soane valley lime- 
even rivalled the Sanscrit in perfection, though atone and sandstone produced by faulting, 
there remain up to the present day, in some Resting unconft)rraab]y upon the Vindhya for- 
eparts of the interior of the peninsula, savage mation, there is a considerable thickness of 
'tribes never reached by the superior civiliza- sandstones, shales and coals, in Central India 
tion of the Arian. But, although the Arian much disturbed and traversed by trap dykes, 
conquerors seem to have crushed and extin- The total thickness of this group in this 
guished the great mass of the aboriginal inha- district exceeds some thousand feet* In these 
bitants in the north of India, yet some of the beds occur numerous fossil plants, which 
earlier inhabitants of India, who were con- thoroughly iilentify these rocks with the coal- 
sidered by the brahmins as impure and un- gremps of Burdwan, of Hazareebaugh and of 
worthy to partake of their religious sacrifices, Cuttack, 'raking it as proved that the atrata 
found a refuge in the thick forests of the at Kotah, from which the fibh and baurian re- 
mountain districts, and in the countries south mains had been obtained, are the same with 
of the Vindhya range, while it is not un- those of Kamptee near Nagpore, the strong 
likely that some of them were tolerated by Permian analogies of the Saurians (Brsebyops) 
the brahmins, so as to remain in a state of ought nut to be overlooked. ^ I he Vindhja 
slavery, constituting the class of Sudras, to mountains form the southern limit of Uindo- 
whom though ‘they were not considered as stan, but, beyond them, separated by the deep 
twioe-born, like the three other classes, some valley of the Nerbudda, is a j>arallel chain 
few civil rights were conceded, and to whom in called Injadri or Satpnra, which must be 
latter days even a brahminical origin was at- crossed before we reach the next natural divi- 
tributed. Geologically, few parts of India have sion in the valley of the Tap ti. This small 
excited more interest and attention than the tract is low, but the rest of the Dekhan is 
districts adjoining the Nerbudda river, the almost entirely occupied by a table land of 
great thickness of sandstones and associated triangular form about the level of that ot 
bedSf, which form the mass of the Vindhya Central India, . , , 

range, being the most striking and remarkable The Vindyan laugesges, and particuiany 
feature in that country. There is agmat fault- the Gond, have n closer agmment with the 
ing accompanied by much disturbance me- Karnataka ahd^Xuluva, and even with the 
chiuiically a*id by much alteration chemically Kodagu andTodava, than with the adjacent 
(more esp^isBy to the south of this fault,') Telujgu. This is seen in the Borina ^ 
iu the rocks which pass along the main line common Dravidian roots and particles, witai 
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has also soma ftpecial affinities with ancient 
Tamil It is probable tbat the Telugu and 
Marathi have spread inland from the e<astand 
west into the upper basin of the Godavery, 
and thus cut* off the ancient connection be- 
tween the Gondi and the Karnataka and the 
Malayalarn, which prevails throughout the rest 
of the belt to Cape Comorin. The main por- 
tion of the south Dravidian land is occupied by 
three populous nations speaking as many 
dialects. — Williahi^ Story of JVala, p. 220. 
The British World in the East^ Ritchie^ vol. i. 
p. 6. Hind. Th. vol p> 302. Prof Max Mullery 
Iiep» Bnt. Ass. 1847f .p. 330. Elphinsione^s 
History of Indiay p. 3. Dr. Oldham. 

VINDilYASARAS. See Manasarovara 
Lake. 

VINDllA-VANA, in the forests of Vindra, 
in which were placed many temples sacred to 
Kaniya^ is on the Yamuna, a few miles above 
Mathura. A pilgrimage to this temple is in- 
dispensable to the true votary of Krishna. 

VINDUSAIIA, or Biinbasara, son and suc- 
cessor of Cliandrag'ipta, to wdiose court a j 
second Greek embassy was sent either by i 
Seleucus or by his son Aiiliochus Sotor. The | 
ambassador Daimaclms whs considered by 
Strabo the most l.)ing of all the Greek histo- 
rians of India. Vlndusara died H. C. 203, and 
was succeeded by his son Asoka, — Thomas^ 
Prinsep, 

VINEGAR. 


capable of yielding alcohol will also^ when ex- 
posed to the necessary conditions, furnish 
vinegar. In most cases, and indeed whenever 
vinegar is manufactured on a large scale, and 
the vinous or alcoholic fermentation precedes 
the acetous, the vinegar is formed entirely at 
the expense of the alcohol. In India vine- 
gar is obtained from the Dolichos nniflorus, 
but is also made from the sediment pf 
palm wine or toddy, and is coloured artificially. 
The juice of the Ooniuti palm, Arenga 
saccharifera, put into a jar for five days, is 
converted into excellent vinegar, equal in 
strength to that produced by the vinous 
fermentation of Europe. Large quantities of 
the palmyra toddy are converted into vinegar 
in Ceylon, and used for pickling gherkins, 
limes, the undeveloped leaves of the cocoa-nut 
and palmyra trees, and other substances. 
It is also prepared from the toddy of the cocoa- 
nut palm. The toddy is collected in fine 
weather, put into jars, and kept covered for a 
month ; it is then strained and replaced in the 
same jars, with the addition of a little Chili 
pepper (Capsicum frutescens) commonly call- 
ed Bird pepper ; a small piece of ghorkah, 
fruit of the Gamboge tree, the red sort of which 
is to be i)referred, being most acid, and the 
pod of the Hyperanthera moringa. At the 
expiration of five weeks or a month, it becomes 
very excellent vinegar. The vinegar obtained 
from sngar-cane juice is generally a poor stuff, 


Khull. 

Tsu, 

Aayu, 

Azyii zur, 

Acetic acid, 
Acetylic «cid. 
Pyroligneous acid, 
Acetous acid) 

Acid of vinegar, 
Essence of „ 
Spirit of ,, 
Viiiaigre, 

Acide acetique, 
Essig, 


Alt. ! Essig Him re, 


Chin. 

1>UT. 

ff 

Enu. 


Fu. 

9f 

Gek. 


Gru. 

Sirka, Coz. Hind. TKits. 
Ace to, It. 

Acidu acetico, „ 

Acetuin, LaT. 

Aeiduiu aceticiun, 


Chuka, 
Viiiagre, 
Ukziis, 
Gauchica, 
Kiscl, 
Kadidia, 
Kadi, 

Pulla luillu, 


Mat.kal. 
Pout. Sr an, 
Ku8. 
Sans. 
Sax. 
Singh. 
1\m. 
Tel. 


Vinegar is an impure acetic acid, of which 
several varieties are known in commerce, such 
as wine, malt, sugar, toddy, &c. vinegar. 
It is extensively employed for pickling, in 
domestic cookery, &c. Acetic acid is the 
volatile principle, to the presence of which, 
diluted with variable proportions of water, 
vinegar owes its aroma and pungency. This 
acid exists, ready formed, in notable quan- 
tity in certain plants, as Sambucus niger 
or Black elder, Fhceuix dactylifera or Date 
tree, and Rhus typheuus. It may be readily 
generated by the fermentation of various 
vegetable and animal substances, especially 
the former. For commercial purposes it is 
made from certain vegetable and spirituous 
infusions, as those of the grape, malt, and 
the sugar-cane; but any vegetable infusion 
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and dues not contain more tban two per cent, 
<»f acetic acid, bnt at some places it is made 
well, especially at Delhi, and really excellent 
at Peshawar, made from grapes ; quite fit for 
table use. Acetic acid can be distilled from 
vinegar, but the common country vinegar of 
the bazar generally contains only a very small 
portion of acetic acid, often not more than 
2 per cent. If ten measures be taken of vine- 
gar, it sljould be distilled till nine have passed 
Powell llandbooJcy v. 1, 312 ; Faulk- 

nor ; McCulloch Commercial Dictionary ; 
Royle Materia Medica ; O'Shaughnessy ; Eng. 
Cyc, Tennent Ceylon. 

VINGORLA. A seaport on the western 
coast of India in lat. 15®53* and long. 72^27\ 

VINHO. Port. Wine. 

VINJANHORA. Hind, Asparagus race- 
mosa. 

VINO. It. Sp. Wine. 

VINTIN, a Portuguese coin formerly cur- 
rent at Goa, containing 15 basaraco of 2 reis 
each . — SimmonTs Diet. 

VIN UM. Lat. Wine. Vinum adustum* Lat. 
Brandy. 

VIOLA, a genus of plants of tbe natural 
order Violacese. There are almost 19 species 
known of tbe genus Viola. The roots of 
most of the violet tribe have an acrid 
V 89 
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DAUBAOQS tMte, and Itave emetio propdrtias, 
and in Europe Y. arveneU, ouuina, odoiiata, 
And tricolor are so need. The “ Akukira” 
and Banafsba plants of Kaghau are species 
of Viola ; V< distans and V. serpens are of the 
* Khassya, V. glaucesceusis'of the peninsulH, Y. 
odorata is of Europe, Siberia, and China, Y. pa- 
trinii is of Siberia and the Neilgherries, Y. rox- 
burghiaua is of Bengal, and Y. Wightiana ia 
of the Peninsula. Viola hirta, lactea,aud lutea, 
are other species. Y.ciuerea,^otM, grows in the 
{dains, Trans- Indus, and iulbe Sait Range, and 
several species are found in the Himalaya up 
to 10,000 feet, perhaps the commonest being 
V. serpens, Wall. The plant of this and other 
species is found in the bazar, and considered 
diaphoretic and aperient. Viola patrinii is 
found in Hazara. A dark flowered variety has 
a particularly fine scent. 

VIOLA ODORATA. W. 

BehussHj. Akab. I Sweet Violet. Eng. 

Marob Violet. Enu. | Laiiaieba. Uino. Psrs. 

This plant in the dry etate is sold in all In- 
dian bazars, and is prescribed ininfusiou by the 
haki ms asadiaplioreticin thetreatmentof fever. 
It nauseates slightly, owing to its containing a 
very minute quantity of the principle termed 
violina, closely resemblingthe emetine on which 
depend the virtues of the ipecacuanha of Bra- 
zil. The Viola odorata, as sold iu the bazar, 
has dry, thready, fibrous routs, a palu yellow 
tiulour, knotty, some as thick as a quill. The 
leaves are heart-shaped ; flowers blue. Tbe 
entire plant retains slightly tbe delightfully 
sweet smell characteristic of this tribe. Un- 
der tbe name of Bekh-bauafsha, or vicdot rout, 
and having precisely tbe smell of the fresh 
flower of Y. odorata, the well known “ orris 
root” or Irisflorentiaua is also sold iu the bazar. 
Excellent isHUe peas are made from this root 
The root of this violet separated from the plant 
and reduced to powder, proves emetic iu doses 
of from two to four drachms made into a de- 
coction by boiling water. Tbe emetic opera- 
tion is preceded by much nausea, and is often 
followed by purging. Dr. O’iSbaugbnessy 
preferred as an emetic the Crinuiu toxicarium. 
Several species of violet possess similar proper- 
ties. Uoyle has figured three Himalayan spe- 
cies, y. serpens, Y. reniformis, and V. kuna- 
worensis, the first of which is found iu Mos- 
sooree, the second on the Choor mountain, the 
I^t iu Kunawor. The sweet scented violet re- 
quires a good rich soil, shelter from the sun and 
plenty of water. They are best grown iu pots, 
require to be moderately shaded, the oioruiug 
sun being suflcieut for them : must be 
protected from the hot winds, and divided 
out into small bunches when transplanted. 
The white violet is not known in tbe south- 
ern part of India, but in England tbe finest are 
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generally found in oalcareons aoUt ; in India 
tbe violet seldom blossoms if grown iu garden 
beds. — RiddalL O' i^uiughnagy foga 208. 
Jaffrty. 

VIOLA SUPPRUTICOSA. syn. of loni- 
dium siifiruticosum, Oing. 

VIOLA TRICOLOR. Heartsease or Pan- 
sy, flowers vary much iu size ; some only are 
odorous. Tbe colours are, as its name indi- 
cates, mixed and numerous, being from deep 
purple and yellow to blue and white, crimson. 
Sic. In Europe this flower has been brought to 
great perfection from the mode of coutinnal 
offsets. The flowers are not generally scent- 
ed, but some are found so on tbe Neiigberry 
bills. TIte seed should betaken as soon iis the 
seed vessels appear round and full ; they may 
be dried in tbe bouse and tbe seeds preserved; 
if left on the plant tbe capsules dry and open 
of themselves, fresh plants springing up from 
tbe seed that drops out. Requires a light 
loamy vegetable soil. — liiddell. 

Y10LACE.E. Liridleg, the Violet tribe of 
plants, of 3 genera, 9 species, viz. 6 Viola ; 1 
lonidium ; 2 Alsodeia, iSub Order Sauvage- 
sieae, Litidl. 

VIOLEN WURZEL. Gbk. Orris root. 

VIOLIN. En«. 

Viooleii. Dot. ! ViolinL lx. 

VioloiiK. Pk. Violiues. Sr. 

Viuliunn. Gkk. | 

A stringed musical instrument. 

VIPENI. Tam. A Ceylon tree which grows 
to fi>urteeu inches in diameter, and from 
twelve to fifteen feet high. It is used for boat- 
work and house furniture. — Edge, Geglon. 

VIPERINE SNAKES form the third sub- 
order of tbe Ophidia or poisonous snakesi and 
tbe genera and species of the K Indies may 
be thus shown : — 

3. Sub order Viperine Snakes. 

I. PxT-VlPEBS. CUOIAUJDA. 
Trilueresaurus 

„ gramiueus, Shaw, Eastern part of Asia: 

„ srytbrurus. Cant, Bengal, China, Siam, Java. 
„ cariuutus. Gray, Sikkim, Bengal, Rangoon. 
„ purpureus. Gray. Penang, Singapore. 

„ auumallensis, GtJvr, Anainallay HUIm. 
„monticola, Gthr, Nepal, Sikkim. 

„ wugleri, Schltg, Malayan peninsula. 

„ strigatus, Gray, Neilgherries, Deccan. 

„ triguuucepfaalus, Merr, Ceylon. 

„ mncrosquamatus, Cant, Assam. 

Paltopelor macrolepis, Beddome, Anamallay. 
Calluselasma rhodostoma, Beinw, Siam. 
Baiys blomboffii, Boie, Japan, Formosa. 

„ paliasii, 6thr, Tartary. 

„ himalayanns, Gthr, Tibet. 

„ ellioti, Jerd, Neilgherries. 

Hypuale uepa, Lam, Ceylon, Soatbetn 
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VIS. 


n. VlPBBS. VlPRBIDiE. 

Dftboia riuwelliijiSfAato^ CSeyloo, S. India, Him- 
alayas. 

Echia carinat^ Sthwid, Southern India. 
—■Ounther't Septilet- Sea Reptiles. 

' VIR or Bir. Samso. mnn, the Latin Vir. Bir> 
baai, the tSrm amongst the Jat for a man’s 
own wife. A femme ouuverte. 

VIRA. See Hindu. 

VIBABHADBA, or Ehra badra, amongst 
the hiudooSi a terrible being, created by Siva 
for the purpose of destroying tiie sacrifice of 
Haksha. His image stands in the temples of 
the Qrama-devata, is by some called an avatar. 
Aa sou «if ho i** fabled to Lave been pro- 
duced from the jatra, or plaited locks of that 
deity, which he cut off and threw on the 
ground in a moment of frenzy, on learning the 
death of Suti, caused by the curse of Daksha. 
Vira Bhadra immediately attacked Daksha and 
cut off his head, which fell into the fire pre- 
pared for a sacrifice and was burnt. He is 
represented armed with various instruments 
of destruction ; and the representations of him 
are usually seen with the head of a goat (with 
which that of Daksha was replaced on his 
body) near them, or acconipanied by a human 
figure with a goat's head. — Cote. Myth. Uind. 
p. 74. See Daksha, Parvati. 

VIRADHA GUPTA. See Kabul. 

VXltAKTA, aclassof theDadhuPanthi sect 
of hindoos. They go bare-headed and have 
but one garment and one water pot. 

VIRA BUKKA RAYA See Suyana Ach- 
arya. 

VIBA DAM A. See Inscriptions, Junagurh. 

VIliAGl, a hindoo religious devotee, who 
takes the name from the Sanscrit words vi” 
privative, and ‘‘ rag” desire. 

VIRAGl NAGA. See Naga. 

VIRAGU. Tau. Harmala ruta. 

VIRAJ. The primeval being, represented 
under a form half male, half female. The term 
is sometimes applied to Siva and Parvati ; 
but wliere gods meet gods at every step, it is 
impossible to decide which of 'them was the 
primeval being. Mr. Colebrooke informs us 
that the primeval being felt no delight, there- 
fore man delights not when alone. He wished 
the existence of another, and instantly became 
such as is mail and woman in mutual embrace. 
He caused this, his own self, to fail in twain, 
and thus became a husband and wife ; there- 
fore was this body, so separated, an imperfect 
moiety of himself. Tliis blank, therefore, is 
completed by woman : he approached her, and 
thus were human beings produced, &c., &(}. — 
Gole. Myth. Hind. p. 100. See Brabmadica, 
Saraswoti. 

VIBAJAJI Jasminun* tp> Double jas- 
miiie. 


VIRAETA. See Vimri, Dsdbu Panthi. 
VIBAMP1 LA.Ta][.Mai,ayal. The Jack- 
wood tree, Artocarpus iutegrifolia, of great 
value in consequence of its frait. In Oeylou 
it supports the pepper-vine. In many places 
it is fouud two feet and a half in diameter, 
and from thirty to thirty-five feet high. In 
Canara this wood was preferred by Tipu sultan 
for the Grab vessels built at Huuore, his 
naval depot. In Ceylon, at Point de Galle, 
it ia ’ used by furuiture-iuakera for chairs, 
couches, Jtc., for which purpose it answers 
well, and, if polished with care, its brilliant 
colour is su))erior to that of mahogany. When 
worked and cut dowu it is yellow, but turns 
dark and improves by age. — Jidye, M. de. C, 
VlRANA^iG. Saks. Audropogou fimrica- 
tus, lietz. 

VlKA-SAlVA, a sect of hindoo worship- 
pers of the god Siva. They are divided into two 
sects : one semi-brahmiuical or high church, 
called A’ra’dhya ; the other is auti-brahmini- 
cal, and is culled Jangaiu. The A’ra’dbya 
claim to be descendants of saivite brahmins, 
and between them and the Smarta brahmans 
there is a certain degreeof reluctant intercourse 
founded upon the rites of initiation (upanaya- 
uam) which both parties use. — Brown’s Esmy 
on iJu Creed, Customs, and Literature of tlte 
yams, p . 2. 

VI It A SENAKA. See Inscriptions, Juuir, 
Karli. 

VIltATARA, also Virataraug. Saks. Cus- 
cus root, Audropogou inuricatus, lietz. 
VIRAVARMA. See Inscriptions. 
VlBDATl. See Timor Luut. 

VIKEY. Tam. A Ceylon tree which grows 
to about twenty inches iu diameter and twelve 
feet high. It has a very handsome, hard wood, 
and produces a mealy seed, which the poorer 
natives eat us a substitute for tie(a.—Edye 
CeuloH. 

VIKIGE CHETTU.Tjil. Cordiasebestena, 
Linn. 

VIRIKA, amongst the Cauarese race of My- 
sore and iu theSoutheru Mahrattaouuutry,the 
ghost or evil spirit of unmarried or unchaste 
persons, or of those who have met a vio- 
lent death. They are appeased by offerings. 
VIRX. See Jat, Jot, Jut. 

VIRTRIUOLO BLO. It. Bine stone. 
VIRUGADU, or Irugudu. Txl. Dalbergia 
latifulia^ Uoxb. 

VIRUM.also Vachira kallu. Tau. Diamond. 

VIS, or Visa, orPusseree^ an Indian weight. 
The Burmese visa or picktba is 140 tolas, 100 
ticals, 40 pollams or 3 catties, = 31bs. 2oz. ; 
8 viss, therefore, make a mannd oI 25 lbs. The 
visa, however, varies in different localitieB : ia 
Trichinopoly, it is 3 lbs. ; in MunlipataBa* 
3’515 Iba: in some other places it ia mnoh 
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VISCUM ALBUM. 

mor*. ViSAty is a nams in the Madras presi* 
dency for tlie vis. — Simiutond^t Diet 
■ VISAGUL. SiNO. Besoar. 

VISAKHADATTA. See Kabul, v 

VISALA. See Surya-vansa, Topes. 

VISCUM ALBUSl. L. 

Mistletoe, Bno. Jang, K\ohan. 

Bands, Hind. Alialu, „ 

Bbaugra, „ Kakbangof Sotlkj. 

Bambal, Kaqhan. Uiiigi of ,, 

Wahal, ,, Turapaui 'of Tr. Indus. 

This parasite occurs in many places at from 

3,d00 to 9,000 feet in the Punjab Himalaya 
up to the Indus, and in the Suliman liauge. 
The plant is of popular interest as having been 
• connected with Druidical superstitious. But 
the mistletoe of the Druids was exclusively 
thatfoflnd upon the oak, and was, j^ossibly, so 
much valued because of its rarity, for its 
appearance on that tree is now so rare that 
many persons have believed the mistletoe of 
the Druids either to have been some other 
plant, or to have had no real existence. Houig- 
berger states that it is given in enlarge- 
meut of the spleen, in cases of wound, tu- 
mour, diseases of the ear, &c. The fruit is 
covered 'with a viscid pulp, and is made by 
the Italians, and in Herefordshire, into a kind 
of bird lime ; and us it is a favourite food of 
the large or Missel Tiirnsh, it is thought to 
have given rise to the proverb, ‘Turdus malum 
sibi cacat.’ The seeds in germination seem to 
offer an exception to a general law that the 
radicle of the embryo shoots downwards, 
and the plumule upwards ; for the radicle 
of mistletoe invariably turns itself down 
upon the body to which it is attached, 
whatever may be the position of the surface 
of that body with respect to the earth. Fur 
instauce, if a cannon ball, to which mistletoe 
seeds are glued on all sides, be suspended by 
a cord some distance from the eartli, both the 
upper and under seeds, as well as those at the 
sides, all direct their radicle to the surface of 
the ball. This property ensures their growing 
upon the branches of trees, to whatever side 
they may happen to stick. In fixing itself up- 
on a branch, the embryo of the mistletoe 
curves its radicle down upon the bark, and 
then adheres firmly to it, and it is a twelve- 
month'before the plumule begins to extend; this 
may be, to give the radicle time to pierce the 
bark and introduce itself below the liber, 
where it expands and acts the part of a root, 
by attracting thence the fluids which are neces- 
sary for the support of the parasite. It is 
not ft litHe remarkable that in the etructure 
of its ovary,' this plant and others of its order, 
i^ould offer the singular fact of the ovule not 
axiating at the time of impregnation, nor ap- 
pearing till from six weeks to two monHis later. 
Jh, Wigh( Yiscum comlloides, moni- 
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liforme, orbioulatam, ramosissimam.-— Zb’a, 
Wiffht. le. J. L. Stewart. Eng, Gyo. 

yiscum: monojcum. 

Kuchila k« mulung, Hino. 

It was accji^ently discovered iti 1836 that 
the Yiscumiound on the Nux .vomica trees of 
Cuttack possessed all the properties ^f the sup- 
porting tree. In 1837 Lieut. Kiltoe, then 
at Cuttack, received information of the exist- 
ence of a parasite on the Nux vomica trees 
which the natives held to be an extremely 
powerful narcotic and poisonous in small doses, 
and they used it in the treatment of agues and 
riieumatism. Mr. Kittoe having procured 
specimens of the leaves, sent them to Dr, 
O’Shaugbnessy for experiment. Given in three 
grain doses to dogs and kids, tetanic spasms 
set in in tlie course of from five minutes to a 
quarter of an hour, recurring at intervals, and 
proving fatal by fixing the diaphragm and 
causing asphyxia. — (fSh. p. 376. 

YISENIA YELUTINA. W. Ic. 

Biedelia velutina, DC. 

GloBBospermuni velutinum, Tfa22. 

ViHenia umbellata, Blain. ly. le. 

A considerable tree of tSumatra, Java and 
Mauritius, of great beauty, with rose colcured 
flowers and velvety leaves. It was introduced 
from Sumatra into the Calcutta Garden by 
Dr. Wallich . — Voigt Dr. Cleyltorn in M. E. 
J. R. 

YiSERWA. The name of a usurper with 
whom commenced a line of fourteen princes, 
who held the sceptre for about 500 years, and 
the last of whom was deposed in a manner 
analogous to that which had first put’ the 
dynasty in possession of the throne. — Trav. 
of a Uindoo. 

YISH. Hind. Ativasa, Tbl. Aconitum 
ferox, Wall. Cat., also any poison, and 
variously pronounced bis, bish. The Sanscrit 
syii. Ati visha, is from ati “very,” and 
visha“ poison.” Wallich applies the term to a 
species of Betula which he states to be an 
antidote to poison, and in like manner the 
word nirvisba “ an antidote,” has been given 
to some kinds of aconite. But the Telugu 
word is always understood as designating an 
active poison, which is the character of the 
vish, bish, or bikb of upper India. — EoyU. 
Roxb. iii. 57. (fShaughnetsy, 165, 168. EUu^ 

YISH A. The poison ordeal. If the accus- 
ed person swallow it with, impunity be is 
innocent. Another ordeal is the kusha, or 
drinking of holy water. 

YISHA-AL. Malkal. Embelia ribes, 

Burm. Roxb. 

VISHABUDDI. Tbl. 

8ida acuta, Bubk. | Sida lanceolata. 

Boddi is a name of Bivea, Yisba is poison, 
referring apparently to a poisonoos Conrol- 
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▼ulaceous plant. Brown refers to a Menisper* 
maceons plant, Annmirtat Mnt from Qnntur 
to the Exhibition of 1859. 

YISHAE^LLU, and Pamn Kallu, also 
Telokallu. Tam. ^zoar. The teVms mean res- 
peotively ^isou stone, snake stone, and scor- 
pion stone. 

VISHA. KANDRIKELU. Tkl. Kandrika 
means *‘a lot of land or portion of a village 
granted free of rent,” — Br. 159. 

VISUAL. Tam. Embelia ribes, Brnm. 

VlSHALAi also Indravaruni. Sans. Cucn- 
mis colocyntliis. Colocynth. 

VISHAMA KONDANARU. Tkl. Sanse- 
viera Roxbnrghii, SehulL 

VISHAMANDALA. Sans, Viahamungali, 
also Visha ncduraka. Tel. Vislia munghe. 
Tam, Crinntn asinticam, Willde. Herb. 

VISHA POGALU. Tbl. Poisonous vapours. 

VISHNU is the second person in the triad 
or trimnrti of hindn deities, and is worshipped 
as the supreme being by about sixty millions 
of the people of India. He is a personifica- 
tion of the preserving power, and his sect- 
arian worshippers, called vaishnavn, are more 
uumerous than all the others. He has on 
nine occasions assumed human and other 
shapes (styled avatar), and has yet to appear 
in his last shape, that of a white horse. Of 
his avatar in human shape may be named 
Rama, Krishna, Buddha, and Kalki. Vishnu 
is also called Hari, and it is under this name 
that his votaries call together the brahminy 
kites, Haliffilus pondicerianus, to feed them 
with portions of animal food. Vishnu is a 
personification of the sun, or conversely the 
sun is a type of liim ; this character, as well 
as that of time, he shares with Brahma and 
Siva. Inhiudumythologyeverythingis, indeed, 
the sun ; but Vishnu is sometimes the earth ; 
be is also water, or the fluid and humid princi- 
ple generally. Hence he is air, be iaalso space, 
Ldliis colour is blue, its apparent tint. In 
pictures, Vishnu’s ethereal character is indi- 
cted by mounting him, as his vahan, on a garu- 
da composed of the eagle and the man. im- 
ages and pictures of Vishnu either represent 
him in his own person, or in that of any of his 
avatara or incarnations, and these pictures 
may generally be distinguished from those 
of ^ other deitiev by a shell chank and a 
wheel or disc, called a chakra. When whirl- 
ed by Vishnu, the chakra has a sharp edge, 
and irresistible fire flames from its periphery. 
Two other attributes appertain generally to 
Vishnu : these are the gadha, a mace or club, 
and the padma, or lotus, though these last are 
oftener seen in the band of bis Avatara than 
in those of Vishnu himself. Vishnu, regard- 
ed tt time, corresponds with the Floms of 
Egypt,, The legends of his sleeping, awaking, 


and turning on his side, evidently allude to 
the sun at the solstices ; also to the pheno^ 
mena of the overflow and receding of the 
Ganges, so similar to that of the Nile in 
Egypt. On the 1 Ith day (sometimes on the 
14th, which is the day of the full moon,) of 
the bright half of the lunar month Eartlca, 
Vishnu is fabled to arise from his slumber of 
four months. A festiviil is held in honour of 
this day, and at an auspicious moment, astro- 
logiciilly determined, Vishnu is awakened by 
this incantation or mantra ; " The clouds 

are dispersed, the full moon will appear in 
perfect V)rightneBS, and I come in hope of ac- 
quiring purity to offer thee fresh flowers of 
the season ; awake from thy long slumber, 
awake ! Lord of worlds.” During his four 
months’ repose, and when it is just half over, 
Vishnu is supposed to turn himself on his 
side on the Iltli of the bright half of the 
month Biiadra. 'riiis is a coincidence with 
the' allegories of the Egyptian Horns. Vishnu 
is the second-named of the trimnrti or hin- 
du triad, and the preserving spirit of the 
supreme deity Bralim. 'I'liis god is repre- 
sented of a black or blue colour, with four 
arms, in which be holds a club, to show that 
he pnnislies the wicked ; the cimnk, or wreath- 
ed shell, blown on days of rejoicing, and at 
periods of worship ; the chakra or discus, the 
emblem of his universal domination ; and the 
lotus, or water-lily, the type of his creative 
power. He is variously described ; sometimes 
seated on a throne of the sacred lotus, witit 
his favourite wife, Lakshnii, in his arms, or 
standing on a lotus pedestal between bis two 
wives, Liiksbmi and Satyavama ; at others 
reclining on a leaf of that flower, or on the ser- 
pent Ananta, or eternity, floating on the sur- 
face of the primeval waters ; or riding on Ga- 
ruda (his celestial vahan or vehicle^ which is 
represented as a youth with the wings and 
beak of a bird. No sanguinary sacrifices are 
offered to Vishnu. He is considered as a 
household god, and is extensively worship- 
ped. His wives are Lakshmi, the goddess 
of fortune and beauty, and Safyavaroa. Of 
the various incarnations of this deity, one 
is mentioned in an ancient legend relating -to 
the destruction of the city of Mahabalipooram, 
or the Seven Pagodas on the const of Coro- 
mandel, by an earthquake and inundation, dur- 
ing an early period of hindu history. It Is 
stated that Hirinacheren, a gigantic prinoe 
or demon, rolled up the earth into a shape- 
less mass, and carried it down to the abyss, 
whither Vishnu followed him in the shape of 
a hog, killed him with bis tusk, and replaced 
the earth in its original position.” A lai^ 
portion of the magnificent mins of that city and 
pagodas are now covered by the sea ; other 
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piUis of tbem (tbo Mulptoro of which arc still 
in many places very little iqjared by the lapse 
of ages or the effect of the elements,) extend 
over a space of serernl miles. Ono of the cav- 
ern temples, now used as a place of w<irship. 
is said to contain a fine figure of Vishnn in 
the Varaha avatnr. In this -avatar Vishnu 
appears in the person of a courageous and vir- 
tuous prince, the son of the puissant sovereign 
of Hindustan (whose capital, Ayodhya, in said 
to have extended over a space of forty miles,) 
to punish a monstrous giant, Bavana, who then 
reigned over Lanka or the island of Ceyloa 
Bavana, like the tyrants of the preceding 
avatars, according to one version, bad obtained 
his power by his piety. Acording to another, 
the mode of Havana's acquirement of power 
exonerates Brahma and implicstes Siva in a 
manner difficult to account for beyond the 
charmed pale of hindn mythology. Havana, 
to propitiate Siva, cut off nine of his ten beads, 
and was about to decapitate the tenth, when 
Siva (Mahadeo), moved bysnch extraordinary 
devotion, demanded to know his wishes, pled);- 
ing himself unreservedly to grant them. Hav- 
ana demanded immortality, universal domi- 
nion, the linga, and Parvati. These were, in 
consequence of Siva’s pledge, bestowed : but 
as that god happened to be seized with a mo- 
mentary uxorious fit, he was unwilling to part 
with the lovely source of all his torment and 
all his bliss ; so he prevailed on Vishnn to 
obtain (which that deity had a happy facility 
in doing) by stratagem, what be himself oonhl 
not withhold. Vishnn, in disgnise, succeeded ; 
and Parvati, after purifying herself by austeri- 
ties, was restored to her proper lord. Domi- 
nion and immortality, it would appear, still re- 
mained with Havana, as, according to descrip- 
tions of compartments said to be in the tem- 
ples of Ellora, he made prisoners of all the gods, 
not excepting Brahma, Vishnn, and Siva, and 
pnt them in chains. The other version is that 
Brahma, in consequence of Havana’s piety, re- 
wardedhim with the monarcliy of three regions. 
Bamn, Chandra had also been brought up in 
the paths of religion and virtue, and had lieen 
tangbt that one of the first duties of a prince 
was to subjugate his own passions to their 
control. When, therefore, Havana became an 
apostate from his duty to the gods, Rama- 
ehandra was appointed the instrument of his 
deatmotion. The Grecians had their Homer 
to render imperishable the fame acquired by 
their glorions combats in the Trojan war ; the 
TAtins hadVirgil toeing the prowess of ^neas, 
and the Uindns have had their Valmiki 
to immortaliM the martial deeds of Rama, and 
hla army of monkeys, in eabdning the giant 
Bavana and hia hoeta of many-headed non- 
aten. Tha Bamayana, one of the fineet epic 
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poems (in spite of ite many e xt r a veg a neee) ex- 
tant, beantifnlly deeeribee the incidents of 
Hama’s life, and the exploitaof the contending 
foes. The deity whose fame is ^us oelehrat- 
ed, is, in the pictorial representations of him, 
usually described as a green man, seated be- 
neath an umbrella, the emblem of hovereignty, 
on a throne : a quiver of arrows hangs at his 
back ; in one hand he holds his destructive 
bow, and in the other a flower of the sacred 
lotos. By his side is placed Sita, who ia de- 
picted 0.1 a goddess of transcendent beauty, of 
a deep yellow complexion. The incarnate dei- 
ty, whose exploits are recorded by the poet 
Valmiki, is considered by Sir William Jones 
to be the same as the Dionysos or Bacchus of 
the Greeks. This Dionysos or Bacchus, whom 
he imagined to be Hama, the son of Cash, is 
fabled to have invaded India and other coun- 
tries with an army of satyrs, commanded by the 
sylvan deity Pan ; and Sir William Jones con- 
cludes that this army, or probably part of it 
which he thinks may have been composed of 
hardy moinitaineers, gave rise to the poetical 
tale of the feats of Kama aided by the berOic 
Hannman and his boat of monkeys. We shall, 
however, obtain a more consistent, as well as a 
better understood comprehension of Hama, in 
considering him to have been the son of Desa- 
ratha, of the solar race, king of Ayodhya, now 
termed Ondh, a potent sovereign of Hindns- 
tan who, having been banished by his father 
ill consequence of the machinations of his 
qneens, retired to the banks of the Qodavery, 
ticcompanied by his brother Lakshmana, and 
. his wife Sita, and lived in the neighboaring 
forests the austere and secluded life of an as- 
cetic. But Sita having been forcibly taken from 
him by Havana, the king of Lanka (Ceylon), 
Hama, with the aid of Sugriva, the sovereign 
of Karnata, invaded the kingdom of Havana, 
and having conquered him, placed his brother 
on the throne of Lanka in his stead. The 
Godaveiy is a sacred stream, and its banks 
appear to be classic ground, where the visitor 
is almost at every step reminded of the heroes 
of the Ramayana. Here are the temples of 
Hama and Hannman, the eaves of Nasnk (nose) 
which commemorate the nngallant action of 
Lakshmau in cutting the nose of Snr- 
pannkha, and the cave of ^ita, round which 
Lakshman drew the circle with his bow, 
which hi his absence she was not to overstep. 
Like the misguided bride of Blue-beard, how- 
ever, she did so ; and tho war of Lanbt and 
the Ramayana wei^ the oonaeqnenees. Baavs 
ia extensively worshipped, and namereas 
temples an ereoted to bimr anoQg whisk ia 
the splendid one at Bamnaghur. The s is aad 
of Vitonn’e teii gnnd avatars, or 
was in the form of a turfe^soi and Jmms 
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called the Karma avatarsy the piindiMd uiel» 

S in which waa dmmiog the ocean with 
nonntiw llandara, the huge eeapent 
eerrinffMarope to whirl the monntain 
round withiQ, and viehna, in the shape of a 
tortoisof sostaioed the vast load* The result 
was fonrteen precdons articles, called gems, or 
chaoda ratni, (more classically Chatur desa 
ratna), and one of the fourteen was poison ; 
but, 

To soften human Ills, dread Siva drank 

The poisonous flood that stain’d his asore neck.” 

It might perhaps have been more in cha- 
racter, if the preserving power had averted 
from mankind the calamities incident to the 
production of this poisonous flood,” but the 
legend, which is very popular, gives the action 
to Siva or Mahadeva, whence the epithet Nila- 
kantha or blue throated, is a name of Siva. 
With the saiva sect it is now not an uncommon 
name of men, nsuslly pronounced, as is that of 
the deity, Nilkan t 1 1 is related in the Scanda 
Parana, that, when the whole earth waa co- 
vered with water and Vishnu lay asleep on 
the bosom of Devi, a lotus arose from his 
navel, and its ascending flower soon reached 
the surface of the flood ; that Brahma sprang 
from tim flower, and looking around without 
seeing any creature on the boundless expanse, 
he imagined himself the first born. Vishnu, 
otherwise called in this character, Narayana, 
with his toe in bis mouth, reposes on a float- 
ing lotus leaf. This may perhaps represent 
a circle, and like the tail of a snake in its 
mouth, in mythological language,, is inter- 
preted endless ; applied to time, eternity : 
to being, eternal. 

The sects of the hindoos merge into each 
other ; for, in consequence of the interposition 
ofVishna to appease a physiological difference 
between Mahadeva and Farvati, or the wor- 
shippers of the Linga and Yoni, his (Vishnu’s) 
navel. saysM^or Moor, came to be considered 
as the same with the Toni, thus confounding 
theyonija with the vaishiiava. The vaisb- 
navasectof the present day, though nominally 
worshippers of Vishnu, are, in fact, votaries 
of deifled heroes. The Qocnlast’ha (one branch 
of this sect) adore Krishna, while the Rama- 
m\j' worship Bamachandra. Both have 
branched into three sects; one of whom, 
the exdusive worshippers of Krishna, are 
deemed the only true and orriiodox vaishnava; 
anoriier joins his favmte Radha with the 
hero ; a third, called radha- villabbi, adwes 
Badha only, considering her as the active 
power of Vidmn. The followers of these ^ 
mentioned s^ have adopted tiie singular 
praotioe of presenting to their own wives the 
oUatimsfflntsnded for the goddess ; and those 
among them vAo flfllow the 1^-banded path 


are said to loquiin timh? wives to be naked 
when attending them at tktiv devotiens. 
Aaaong the Rtmumni some wondi^^ Bonui 
only, and otiiars both Bama andSita ; bone of 
them practice any indeomt mode of .wonriiip, 
and they all, like the goculast’ka, aS wdll as 
the followers of the bhogavata, deliaeaite on 
their fore-heads a doable upright line vritii 
chalk, or with saiidal-wood, and a red mrdet 
with red senders wood, or with turmerio and 
lime ; but the Ramanuj add an upright red 
line in the middle of the double white one.' 
The saiva sect are all worshippers of Siva and 
Bbaveni conjointly ; and they adore the lings, 
or compound type of this god and goddess, as 
the vaishnava do the image of Laksbmi-Nara- 
yana. There are no exclusive worshippers of 
Siva besides the sect of naked gymnosopbists, 
called Lingi j and the exclusive adorers of the 
goddess are the sacta sect Major Moor* 
mentions that the indecent worship of this, 
sect is most grossly so, and consists of un- 
bridled debauchery with wine and women ; 
they are held in deserved detestation ; and 
even the decent sacta followers do not make 
public profession of their tenets, nor wear 
on their foreheads the marks of their sect, 
lest they should be suspected of belong* 
ing to the other branch of it. The saiva and 
sacta delineate on their foreheads three hori- 
zontal lines with ashes obtained, if possible, 
from the hearth on which a consecrated fire 
has been maintained ; they add a red circlet, 
which the saiva make of red sanders, and 
which the sacta, when they avow themselves, 
mark either with saffron or with turmeric and 
borax. The Saura or Suria are true WQrship- 
pers of the sun ; and some of them adore the 
dormant and active energies of the planet con- 
jointly. This sect, which is not very numer- 
ous, is distinguished by the use of red sanders 
for the horizontal triple line, as well as for the 
circlet on their foreheads. The left-handed 
path, or indecent mode of worship, of the 
several sects, especially that of the sacta sect, 
is founded on the Tantra, which are, for tiiis 
reason, held in disesteem. The worshippen 
of Vishnu, Siva and the Sakti, are not to be 
confounded with the orthodox adorers of those 
^vinities j few brahmins of learning, if they 
have any religion at all, will acknowledge 
themselves to belong to any of the popular 
divisions of the hindu faith, although, as a 
matter of simple preference, tbev more espe- 
cially worship some individual oeiiy as th^ 
chosen or Ishta Devata. They refer also to 
the Ve^ tiie books of law, the Par^,'abd 
Tantias, as the only litaal which they iboog^ 
nise, and regard all practices not derivdl- 
foom those sourees as irregular abd profSbe. 
IHalmu, and all other of toe hindoo dei^, 
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tbeir diffsMiit •vatais or ioouastioat, i» 
aU. .^ irbichi axcept that aftha Sacti. tbanir 
aalTtW, bava tbaia aaoti (vivea) or ancaf. 
^ tbeir attribatea. ^eae bave.agaia 
ramified uito numeroiu names and forma. X'be 
great point of difference amongst tbe aaetariea 
is aa to tbe olaima of respective deiUes to be re* 
garded as tbe First Cause. Some assert that 
as Vishnu (tbe preserving siarit of Gtod) was 
sleeping on tbe serpent Ananta, or eternity, 
on tbe face of the waters, after the annihila* 
tion of a former world, a lotus sprung from 
bis naveL From this issued Brahma, who pro- 
duced the elements, formed the present world, i 
and gave birth to the god Budra (or Siva) the 
destroyer. Hu then produced the human race. 
From bis . head be formed the brahmins or 
priests ; from his arms, the kbetri or warriors; 
from bis thighs the vaisya or merchants ; and 
from bis feet the sudra or husbandmen. If 
inquiry be wade of a vaUhnava, or one of the 
exclusive adorers of Vishnu, be will not fiul 
of exalting the object of bisoirn adoration to 
the throne of the one only almighty bung ; 
and with that view will call him Norayana, al> 
though, in fact, the name is not strictly ap- 
plicable to that being, but to his spirit, if 
such a personification can be conceived. The 
Qoculast’ha, a branch of the vaishnava, will 
similarly exalt Krishna, the exclusive object 
of tbeir adoration ; and in other personages we 
are scarcely able to distinguish the persons of 
Narayana and Brahma. On the other hand, 
many of the biodu sects seem to have oiiginat- 
ed, in a great measure, out of opposition to the 
brahminical order ; teachers and disciples are 
chosen from any class, and tbe distinction of 
castes is, in a great measure, sunk in the new 
one of undlarity of schism. The ascetics and 
mendicants, also, in many instances, affect to 
treat the brahmins with particular contempt, 
and this is generally reptdd with interest by 
the brahmins. A portion, though not a large 
one, of the populace, is still attached to the 
Smarta brahmins as their spiritual guides, and 
so far are distinct from any of the sects; whilst 
most of the followers even of the sects pay 
tbe ordinary deference to the brahminical 
order, and especially evince towards the brah- 
mins of their own fellowship, of whom there 
is generally an abundance, the devofodness and 
submission which the original hindu code so 
perpetually inculcates, l^cludiug those hin- 
duB who insy be regarded as the regular wor- 
shippers of recognised gods, the following is 
an enumeiition of the several seotarim of 
each class, ^d to them we refer for notices 
of tireir origfo and tenets. 


F a i a S i wM i eae<a- 


1. Banuaujs or Sri Bam*, 
{mdsyi^or Sri Vaiah- 
. Bsva.,. 

S. Bamaoandi or Bama-^ 
wat 

3. KaUr Fanthi. 

4. Khaki. 

5. Maluk Dash 
G. Dadhtt Pauthi. 

7. Baya Dad. 

8. Senai. 

9. Vallabha Chari or Bu- 

dra Sampradayi. 


10. MiraBal. ’ 

11. Kadhawa Chari or 
Brahma SsmpnMburi. 

12. Nimawiftor Sanakadi 
Sampndayi. 

13. Yaithnava of Bengal. 

14. Kadha ThUaUiL 

18. Sak’hi Bhava. 

16. Cbaran Dad. 

17. Hariachandi. 

18. Sadhua Pauthi. 

19. Madhavi. 

20. Bauayasi, Vairagi and 
Kaga. 


Saiva teett. 


1. Dandi and DaanamL 

2. Jogi. 

8. Jnngama. 

4. Paramahauaa. 

5. Urdhaba’hu, Akas* 

Muk’hi and Knk'hi. 


6. Gndara. 

7. Buk’han,Sak’haraand 

Uk’hara. 

8. Kara LingL 

9. Sauyad. 


Satta fecU. 


1. Dakahini. S. Eaoohebiya. 

2. VamL 4. Kararia. 


MiKellaneottt teetB. 


1. Ganupatya, 

2. Samapatya. 

3. Kauik Sbahi, of seven 

daaaes, viz. 
a. Udad. 

1. Goujbakhsbi. 
e, Bamrayi. 

d. Suthra Bhahi. 

e. Govind Sinhi. 

/. Nirmala. 

g. Naga. 


4. Jaina,of two principal 

orders, 

a. Digatnbara. 

. b. Swetambara. 

5. Baba Lali. 

6. Pran Nathi. 

7. Sadli. 

8. Satnaini. 

8. 8iva NarayinL 
10. SunyabadL 


Amongst other sectarians, we have — 


Agfaori. 

Avadbuta. 

Gudara. 

Kaacliolia. 


Bhakta. 

Saurapata or Saura. . 
Brabmachari. 

Kerari. 


Tfae following are towns with celebrated 
vaishnava temples : — 

TirupaUiy (N. Arcot.) Venoata Ramah. 
CoDjeveram (Chioglaput.) Vurda Baja. , 
U'riplicaoe (Madras.) Partbasaidyn 
Seringham (Tricby.) Buaga JNaiks* 

Seringapatani (Mysore.^ do. 
Savasumoodrum (Mysore. ) do. 

Malootta (Mysore.) Chellapilla Roya. 
TberoooarrayaDapooruiii(MyBorG.)Y6ga Karasimba 
Nursepooruui (Mysore.) Narasimba. 

Near Guatoor, Paaaka Narasimba. 

Bilegory BuDgan Hill (Mysore.) Bilegori Runga. 
Moadepollum (Coimbatore.) VeuCata Rama. 
Sutbeagal ( do. )Guuee Kamasawtoy 
Streeparamathoor (Cbiugleput.) Odayavar. 
Tinaoore ( do ) Bakcba Vatobala- 

sawmy. 

Teroovellore ( do ) Teeraragavn. 

Cbioaoole (GaDjam.)Chioaooltisawiiij. 

Buthracbelia (Ceded dists^ Bau». 

Teroopa^odul (Cbingleput) 

Caroor (Coimbatore:) Tbauthouy Vencataramen. 
Uduppy (8. Canara) Knshna. 

UlaoMoo Hongapoonim (N* Aieotf UlaiMdoo* 

iiiimga. 
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VISHNU. 


VISHNU. 


Other loedities {aaand for inenrnations of 
Viehntt'aw—- 

KuvUtdy. ' ' Simfaaudty. 

Alghvny, . Bhiidradry. 

StraTullyputtfor. Paadrapooran. 

Strivyooontnm. ViiatTin^y. 

AunntMaluum. Thenkasi. 

Tripntor. Tirvuttoori 

JaMrthmnm. Tinnamboor. 

Ghut«k» Challoni. Mylapoor. 

Ababulum. Kristampet. 

Srisailutn. 

Ashadi Ekadasi is the eleventh of the light 
half of the mouth Ashad, and ie dedicated to 
Vishnu. It falls about the 12th July, and re* 
fern to the summer solstice, and, on this feast 
day, commences the night of the god, during 
which he reposes for four mouths on the ser- 
pent ^ha. The Battia are a hindu sect 
who worship Vishnu and his incarnation as 
Ballaji,at Panderpnrand Triputti. They have 
a great reverence for their guru, whom they 
style maharaj, and place at his disposal tan, 
man, dhan, body, mind and means, and recent- 
ly, in Bombay, scandalous immoralities regard- 
ing the carelessness of their women were shown. 
They are generally merchants. Amongst the 
vaishnava, the term Bhukta or Bhagat is now 
usually applied to a puritan, or individual 
more devout than his neighbours. The Bhak- 
ta formerly were a sect who worshipped 
Vishnu as Vosudeva, and the Bhakta mala 
is a work in which is embodied the legendary 
history of all the most celebrated Bhakta or 
devotees of the vaishnava order. It was ori- 
ginally written in a Uindi dialect, by Nablia 
Ji, about A. D. 1580, but was added toby 
Narayan Das, who probably wrote in the reign 
of Shah Jehari. This, termed the Mala, was 
iuided to in A.D. 17 1 3 by Krishna Das, the ad- 
ditions being named the Tika. The sacrificial 
offerings to Vishnu are rice, flowers, curds, 
fruits. To Siva and Diirga, the objects offered 
ill sacrifice, are goats, sheep and buffaloes. 

The Tulsi plant is typical of a nymph be- 
loved by Vishnu or Krishna. The Chata- 
iiula, according to Wilson, are a class of 
sudra who worship Vishnu exclusively, and 
whose occupation is the sale of flowers; and 
this seems to be the race known in the pen- 
insula as the Sktani or Satani-wanlu. 

The Anananta cliaturdasi is a hindu festival 
in honor of Visbnn. 

The Bairagi or Viragh meaning devoid of 
passion, are hindu devotees, worshippers of 
Vishnu. In the south of ludig Vishnu is 
considered by the vaieknava to be the supreme 
being, or ihe masotfline power of the Pnra- 
baravastu; and he is hue of the mummnrl^i. 

The Bania race largely worship Vishnu, 
who is adored in some places as the four- 
armed, ” and is placed upon an altar clad in i 
robes of his favourite eolour(psudu, or yellow 
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oehr^, wfasooh mm of hiS tities, i^dotang. 
At the intervids of the minor destruc- 
tione of the work), Vishnn is represented as 
having reposed himself nponthe serpelit Beaha, 
amidst the waters by which the earth is 
overspread. He also sleeps for four mMiths, 
from the 11th of Asharh to the 11th of 
Kartik, or from about the middle of June to 
the middle of October, or from the time the 
periodical raina usually commence till thdr 
termination. Vykoontha is the seat of 
Vishnn, the heaven which he quitted to as- 
sume the inearnate form of Rama. There sits 
the preserver of tlfe world, enthroned with his 
consort Lakshmi, attended by Hannraan, Ga- 
rnda, and watched by Droove, the north star, 
the keeper of his royal gate: Nothing has yet 
turned up to give a cine for ascertaining the 
age in which vaishnavism first originated. 
The most authentic fact of its earliest exist- 
ence on record is famished by the inscrip- 
tion on the iron pillar at Delhi, stating raja 
Dhava, who put up that pillar in A. D. 319, 
to have been a worshipper of Vishnu. The 
next fact is supplied by Fa Hian, who saw the 
Vishiiupod to have been already establisbeci 
at Qaya in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. Vishuu worship is said to have been 
instituted at Kancbi in the Carnatic by 
Lnchmana Aoliarya, but it must have beeu 
by a learned brahmin either of Rajpootanu 
or Guzerat, places famous for the life and acts 
of Krishna, that vaislmavism was modified to 
introduce the worship of that incarnation. 
The great text-book of the vishimvites, Stree- 
mut Bhagbnt, is supposed to be the' work of 
Bopdeva, a grammarian who lived in the court 
of tbe rajah Deoghur in the middle of the 
twelfth century. In vaishnava hindiiism, . 
there are five stages of faith. The firat 
and lowest is simply contemplative, like 
that of the rishi, Sanaka and Yogendro. 
The second is servile, like that of men gene- 
rally. Tbe third is friendly, like the feeling 
with which Sreedama and the Gopun re- 
garded Krishna. The fourth is maternal, 
paternal, or filial, like that of Ju8hoda,Devaki, 
See. The fifth and highest is amorous or lov- 
ing, like that of Radfaa. 

The name ofVishna is said to occur in sever- 
al hymns of the veda as an epithet of Iiidra ; 
(he earliest mention of Vishnu, however, now 
worshipped as Krishna, is on the iron pillar at 
old Delhi. Qaya is Fa Hian’s Kia-ye« It is fa- 
mous for the hindu vishnupod. The visbnupod, 
je a rival counterpart of the impression o£ 
Buddlia’s foot, and Gaya and Boodb Gaya, in 
each other’s proximity, point out the alteraato 
predominance of the antagonistio MOts. The 
vishnupod had been setup prior to Fa Hian’a 
visit. Gayalese widowers are barred the privi- 
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lift of whriiig after th« dMtb of tbek ant read in Nudden, t^iad thafto of laaniiBg, 
wifi, aabindu widows are iMurredtbe privilege and the number of atodenta ia imiumar^ 
taking a busband after the death of their ablA* The Iwig^teat epoch in the hiatoiy 

dmtlord. This eavours of the oelibacj of the of Nuddoa, however, dates, from the an 
bodd’hist prieata. The god Viebna ia to the Cbaitunya. Begarded by his adversaries as 
miBdofbiahindaworsbippenthepnesi^eme a bemiarch, worshipped by his foliowera 
being who created jidl things and ezieta in as an incarnation, he is now tmlyoappraciat* 
all tbinge. According to a widely spread ed by the discerning generation' of the nine* 
belirf, Vishnu became iucarnate in sucoeasiou teentb century as a reformer whose efforts pro^ 
in the two heroes Bama and Briebna, for the duced a little good. The consorts of Vishnu are 
purpose of delivering the human race from Lakshmi, Fadma or Sri, and those of Siva are 
the oppressions of the Fakshasa. or demons ; Parvati, Bbawani or Durga.— ITilion’s Hin- 
in other words, to drive out the buddhist doo Stctt, Wilson’s Olossary^ Travis of a 
hierarchy, and ve-establisk the brabminical iftndoo, CoZmaii, ifoor. See Avatar, Bhavani 
system in India. From some cause or other, Hindoo, Inscriptions, Iswara, Kali, TTatno* 
the worship of Vishnu declined in Bengal, but Kapila, Kedornath, Krishna, TTnrnun^ Laksh- 
it was modified and revivedin the fifteenth cen- mi, Man^Lion, Maya, Mendicants, Mohiiii 
tnry by a celebrated religious teacher named Nandi, Nanesbwar, Narayana, Parvati Pri- 
Cbaitunya. This eminent personage succeed- t’bivi, Bama, Bamanandi, Bamavat, Bamaya- 
ed in reforming many religious and social na, Bavaiia, Bosaiies, Sakta, Salagramma, 
abuses and founded a sect of all classes with- Sanyasi, Saraswati, Satani, Semiramis, Ser- 
out any distinction of caste ; and in so doing, pent, Sri Sampradaya, Surya, Takht-i Suli- 
coutinued the grea$ work of Jayadeva, which man, Tripati, Vaishnava, Vamaua, Varaha 
was commenced about a century previ* Veda, Vinigi, Vrishala, YonL ’ 

ously. The Bania race of Bengal chiefly VISHNU BHAKTA, a worshipper of 
belong to the sect of Chaitunya, and acknow- Vishnu, more especially as Bamaohandra or as 
ledge him an incarnation of Krishna, with- Krishna. 

cut however adopting any of those ascetic VISHNU KANTI. Hind, aitorea temata. 
habits which distinguish many of the vaish- VISHNU KARANDI. Tam. Vishnu karau- 
nava. The lay followers of Chaitunya are ta, Tkl. Evolvulus alsinoides, Linn. 
merely initiated in the mantra or invoca- VISHNU-MUNDIBU, is a flat-roofed 

tion to the deify by their religious preoep- building having one room with a portico in 
tors, who a re called Gosains. These go- front, erected either within or without the wall 
sains are followers of Nityananda, the which encloses a hindoo house, or at a little 

coadjutor of Chaitunya, and it was to this distance from the owner’s house. Ward's 

Nityananda that Chaitunya intrusted the task View 0 / Uindoos, vol ii. p. 3. 
of spreading his religion after his retirement VISHNU PDNYAJANA. See Inscrip- 

from his spiritual labours. Up to the begin- tions. 

ningof the 19th century, the gosain were VISHNU PURANA. The fourth book 
held in great veneration, but since then, in of this work contains all that the hindoos 
Bengal, they receive little respect excepting possess of their ancient history. It is a tolera- 
from hindu females, being regarded amongst bly comprehensive list of dynasties and indi- 
the more enlightened hindu community, as viduals, but is a barren record of, events. It 
the main preservers of superstitious ideas can scarcely be doubted, however, but that 
and usages. The gosain are otherwise called much of it is a genuine chronirie of persons, 
guru, and as such are hereditary preceptors if not of occurrences. The Vishnu Furaua 
in a family. The utmost^ respect that is has kept very clear of particulars from which 
paid to the Bengalee gosain by their fol- an approximation to its date may be conjec- 
lowers, consists in taking and kissing the tured. No place is described of which the 
dust of their feet, .but the younger females sacredness has any known limit nor any work 
are not permitted to appear before them, and cited of probable recent composition. The 
no scandals have arisen in the community like Veda, the Pusana, and other wmrks forming 
those which about the year 1867, obtained the body of Sanscrit literature are all named j 
such unhappy notoriety in the western presi- and so is the Mahabarata, to wbieh therefore 
dency. Throughout Bengal, Nuddea is eels- it is subsequent. Both bndd’faists and jains 
brated aithe great seat (ff hindu learning and are adverted to. It wai^ tberMore, written be- 
orriiodozy, the most sacred place of hindu fore the former had disappeared ; but they ex- 
retieat. The Chaitunya Bhagbut states : isted in some parts of India as late as the 
No place on earth is equal to Nuddea, twelfth century at ieast, and it is probable 
because Chaitoyawas there incarnated. No that the Purana was compiled •before that 
one can teUtm wealth of Nuddea. If people period. That it ia discredited by 
•8 V * 98 
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-abBorditfes in regard to tiw longwrily of the 
princes of the eaitlier dynaatieB nnst be 
grantedf and the partienlars preserved of 
some of them are tiirial and fabulona Still 
there is an ihartificial nmplicity and consist- 
ency in the succession of persons, and it is 
not essential to its credibility or its usef nlness 
that any exact chronological a4jastmei>t of its 
different reigns should be attempted. Deduct- 
ing however from the larger number of princes 
a considerable proportion, there is nothing to 
shock probability in supposing that the 
bindtt dynasties and their raiuificatious were 
spread through ah interval of about twelve 
centuries anteridi: to the war of the Maba- 
barata, and coiyecturing that event to have 
occurred about fourteen centuries before 
Christianity, the commencement of the regal 
dynasties of India is thus carried to about 
2600 years before that date. After tl^e date 
of the great war, the Vishnu Puraiia, in 
common with those Puranas which contain 
eimilar lists, specifies kings and dynasties with 
greater precision, and offers political and chro- 
nologicaJ particulars, to which, on the score 
of probability, there is nothing to object. — 
Profettor Wil/on, pages 04, 65, 70, and 71, 
ymUdatpage 235 of Thomas’ Prinstp,vol. ii. 
See Eosainbi, Paranas, 

VISHNU-RATHA, the car of Vishnu. 
This is Qaruda or Qurnda, an eagle, now per- 
Bonified as a winged man. 

VISHOLA. Kcs. Cucumis colooyiitbis, 
Linn. 

VISHWA-TULASI. Sans. Basella alba, 
Linn. 

VISIGOTH. See Hindoo. 

VISISHTH A-DVAITA, a system of philo- 
sophy, founded by the vaishnava philosopher 
Biunantga. See Sri Sampradaya. 

VISLADEVA. See Hnravali or Harauti. 

VISBAVANA. SeeKavaua. 

VISRI. Tam. a fan. 

VISS. A weight of the peninsula of India 
of lbs. 3 oz. 3. In Burma, the vise is equal to 
100 tikal iu weight, or 336‘6516 lbs. avoir- 
dupois ; the Burmese name of the weight is 
Fsiktba. 

VISSCHEN.*.Ddt. Fish. 

YISSEB PALLAM. Tam. Ehretiif buzi- 
folia. 

VISTARA-EULA-PALLA, or Istarakola 
palem, Holturrheua antidysentrica, Wall. 
The name is taken from the leaves being 
employed as trays by hindus to eat from, and 
which are often made from this tree, but also 
applied to Holostemroa Rbeediaunm, Spr. 

VISTNA ELAND! Maual. Viatnn 
Enmdi. Tax. Vistun Erancbm. Til. £vo1- 
vnlns alsinoides, linn, 

VISVA DEYAH. See Hindoo, Saraswatl 
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VfifVAlUTRA. , 

VISVA KAmA, the Vuloim of the hin- 
dns. 

VISVAMITBA. Afitnfoasrfsbi ttf tbebin- 
doos. Viswamitra was bora a prinee in the 
Lunar dynas^. Aooording to tiie Banug^a, 
he was the fourth fromPrajapatl, but the Bba- 
gavat makes him the fifteenth from Brsbiua. 
They agree in calling him the son of Qa^l, 
who, according to the first, was the son of 
Ettsanabha, and, according to the second, the 
son of Eusamba. Viswamitra was sovereign 
of Eanoj, and engaged in war with the sage 
Vasist’haforthe possession of Surabm, the all 
bestowing cow. In this contest, the oow pro- 
duced all sorts of forces, particularly mlechlia, 
or barbarians, by whose aid Vasisht’ha over- 
came bis Adversary. There can be little doubt 
that this legend is an allegorical account of a 
renl transaction, and that by the cow we are to 
understand India, or the most valuable por- 
tion of it, possibly the valley of the Ganges, 
for the sovereignty of which either two 
princes or two tribes, the brahmins and 
tohetriyas, contended. One of the parties call- 
ing to their aid the barbariani^ the Fereians, 
and not impossibly the Greeks, triumph- 
ed by their means. Viswamitra was bom a 
sage, in consequence of his mother partaking 
of some charmed food prepared by the nmui 
Bichika for his wife, her daughter. After 
observing the superior might of the brab- 
^ mins, he engaged in a course of austerities, 

! to rise from the mortal order iu which he 
I was born to that of the sacerdotal, and ulti- 
mately compelled Brahma to grant him that 
elevation. To Viswamitra, and his enooesBors 
are attributed the ballads in the third book of 
the Rig Veda. The Viswamitras are known as 
the Eusbika or Kausbika ; that is, they came 
from Eush, to this day the name of a 
river near the Asia Palus, where M. Ferrier 
found the ruins of a large place called Euesan . 
The Enshan, be tells us, were a famous Scy- 
thian race, who held Balkh in remote anti- 
quity. Sir H. Rawlinson found their bricks 
with cuneiform ecythio legends at Susa and 
on tbe Persian Gulf. Cush is Jal^ely used in 
the local nomenclatnre of Central Asia. The 
Caspian Sea, Casbgar, Cssbmerf, Ebas-Sak, 

( Sacse or Cossack) Cancas-ss (Ebas-monntain) 
Cossas or Cissii in Persia, the Bal-fcash lake 
and the Eush, are terms, and these are but a 
mere sample, and it is supposed that tbe 
Scythians did not come to the Cushites but 
that the Cushites colonised Mongolia, ss’th^ 
eolouiz^ Arabia, Ethiopia and tbe N. coast ol 
the Indian ocean. India bimsdf fr called a son 
of Eniika. J^re and India worship sssm to 
have ^n intradnoed by the Viswamltias 
and to have snpplanted a previons snn wonhib 
of earlier inmiig(aDt&--CaIi;H«a Rttkw, ifa. 
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ynauL aIiATa. 


miOjftuta, I. Seet.. 4M2, Mahaiharat, Adi 
Parva. Bhagavat, ix. 15, dee. See Brahmft* 
dioa, Vidyn, Hiudoo. 

YISVAKAWA MUNI. See BavaDa» Suiya* 
vanso, Kuvera. 

YISWAKABMA, nue of tlie gods of 
the liindoue, the architect of the uaivaVse, 
and the fabricator of arms to iJie gods, is 
tlie sou of Brahma, and the Yulcau of the 
hi lid 118 . He is also called the Sutar, or 

carpenter, and presides over the arts, manii* 
factures, & 0 . ' In paintings, he is represented 
as a white uian with three eyes, holding a club 
in his right hand. Some of the most grand 
and beautifal of the cavern temples at Ellora, 
Nasik,. in., bear the name of this god. One, 
at the first mentioned phice, is hewn one hun- 
dred and thirty feet in depth, out of the eolid 
rock, presenting the appearance of 4 iiiaguifi- 
ceut vaulted chapel supported by ranges of 
octangular columns, and adorned by sculptures 
of beautiful and perfect workmauship. In the 
sculptured representations of this deity he is 
shown in a sitiing posture, with his legs per- 
pendicular, tind holding with the fingers of one 
hand the fore- finger of the other. Sir W. 
Jones considers Yiswakarma to be the Y ulcau 
of the Gfreeks and liomans ; being like Yulcan, 
the forger of arms for the gods, and inventor 
of the Agnyastra, or fire shaft, in the war be- 
tween them and the Daitya, or Titans. — Ai. 
Ite$. pol. i. 264. See Inscriptions, Yidya, 
Saroswati. 

YISWASKE, or Wisweesa, an Indian 
long measure, of from 4^ to 5 inches ; also a 
superficial measure of 20 to 24 square inches. — 
BimmonePt Diet. 

YISWASAH. See Inscriptions, Jutiagurh. 
YISWA TULASr. Sans. Basella alba, 
Ocimum album. 

, YISWAYABNA. See Inscriptions. 

YISWESWARA. Sans. Lord of all— an 
epithet of Siva. See Benares, Kida, Priyaiiath. 

VITA BAJA. See Inscriptions. 

YITACE^ of Liudley’s Nat. iiy$t, a natural 
order of plants, climbing, sarmentose, some- 
times simple slirubs, rarely herbs. DeCandol- 
le’s Prudromus enumerates, under 5 geusra, 
102 forms, viz. 32 £. Indian ; 20 S. Ameri- 
can ; 1 1 N. American ; 1 1 W. Indian ; 4 from 
Madagascar, Bourbon and Mauritius ; 4 S. 
Africau ; 4 from Guinea ; 1 from Zaugue- 
bar i 4 Arabian ; 3 Syrian and Armenian ; 

2 Japanese ; 2 from Timor ] 1 from New 
Hollaud ; and 3 unknown as to ^eir native 
place.-.- Voigt, p. 27. 

VITASTi^. The Jelam or Hydaspes. 
VlTitX, a genus of plants belongiug to the 
natural order Yitaeese, the vine tribe. ^ 
species known to occur in India arc 
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V. agfinsosisliys. Y. huyaga,: . ' | Y. mnodo. : 

V. altisshaa. Y. heteioi^yna Y.,pim«soeaa. . 
y. alata, . Y incisa. . Y. saugna. 

V. arborea. Y. Isnootiyloii. Y. trifolia. 

Mr, Rohde Cays tiiat a species pf Yitex, a 
tree of considerable size, is a native of the 
forests in the interior parts of Coromandel. 
Another species of Yitez is a* native of 
Kauihah, where it is called Bankafau. Its 
wood is used for making large dishes. A 
third species of Yitez, E^eyoh, Burnt, 'as yet 
not specifically determined, furnishes one of 
the woods of British Burmah used for tool 
handles, and is much prized, .but rather scarce; 
a cubic foot weighs' lbs. 45., In a full grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 3 feet. 1'he ancients considered the Yitez 
anti-aphrodisiac, but the berries, from their 
warm aromatic taste, must be possessed rather 
of stimulant properties. Yitez Agnus-castus, 
a native of the south of Europsi is the longest 
known species, in the month of Febru- 
ary, in the tropical region below Daijeeling, 
it grows in profusion by the road -side and the 
air is scented with its white blossuma It has 
digitate leaves of 5 or 7, nearly entire leaflets, 
something resembling those of tiie hemp- 
plants, and it forms a shrub of about 12 
feet ill height. The flowers are arranged 
in spiked whorls. The fruit is globular, 
rather smaller than black pepper with ait 
acrid and aromatic taste, whence it is 
culled Petit Poivre Sauvage in the south of 
France. It was well known to tho ancients, 
and forms the Piper agrestis of some authors. 
The seeds are inodorous wheireiitire, but when 
bruised their odour is acrid and disagreeable, 
the taste acrid and pepperisb, very persistent. 
They are very rich in oaseutial oil, and pos- 
sess powerful Htimulating properties. At 
Smyrna the powder strewed over sliced onioii 
and applied to the stomach is deemed a cer- 
tain remedy in colic. In India the fruits of 
the species Y. triphylla and Y. Negando, 
which are iudigenous there, have the same 
properties ascribed to them, &nd are called 
Filfil Burree (Large Pepper). There are in the' 
Bomb^ presidency two species of the genus, 
Y. alam and Y. leucozylon.— AoAfo MSS. 
Hooker Him. Jour, page. 374. (ySkauglmeug 
page 485 quoting Linaley. 

VITEX LITTORALIS, is the Pnriri or 
oak or teak or irou-wood timber tree of New , 
Zealand. 

YITEX ALATA. Boxb. 

liel^low. IjlAXBAX. • 

A small tree found m the Naggety hUis» 
leaves temate, petioles wi^ed. It occurs ii^ the 
The I Bombay presidency, but is rare. Both it and 
' Y. leucoxylou have a white compact wood ap- 
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TITJSZ mJOaXYLOS. 


pannlijt good foe indl M 

waAL ItslwvMindbickMWiiasdlBiaadk^ 
S. Dn. CUg^mm <md CUbton. 
VITJSS. ALTISSIMA. Likn.; Ito^.; WJe. 


\ MiBlU gau, SiKOB. 
Kat miellft nuusm, Tab. 


TaU.ebute trfe, Bno. 

Eitu luellau mami Maik 
Meeyan milUla-gan 8nr. . 

This tree, iu Ceylon, is common in forests, 
up to an elevation of 3,000 feet. In Coimba- 
tore it is alai^tree, of great beauty when in 
flower, and frequent on the slopes of the west- 
ern ghats. The timber was reported to Dr. 
Wight as fit for cabinet purposes. But Dr. 
Gibson says he is not sure as to the species 
which Dr. Wight had in his eye when he re- 
marked on this. . In Ceylon, this tree pro- 
duces one of the most valuable timbers in the 
island for building and other purposes, very 
bard, fine, close grained and heavy. — Thtv. En. 
PI. EeyU p. 144. Dr$. Wig7U,Cleghom and 
Oibson, M. E. J, R. Mr. Mendit. 

VITEX ARBOREA. Roxb. ; Rkeede. 


H’touk-sa, 
Totik-ta’sa, 
Chaste tree, 
Kattu mellalu. 
Eat miella. 


Beak. 

•» 

Eno. 

EaIiS. 

Tam. 


Nevali adagu, Tsib 
Buai, „ 

Kawel busi eragu, „ 
Naval adugu maou, ,, 
Nowlee eragu. 


A native of the mountainous parts of the 
Circars, of the forests of the Godavery, at 
Gohrtallum, growing in Silhet and Chittagong ; 
very common at Moulmein, and found at 
Tavoy, Penang and Singapore, flowering in 
the hot season, and the seed ripens during 
the rains. In the Circars and Chittagong 
it grows to be a very large tree, and at 
Moulmein it furnishes a valuable small timber. 
Its wood is hard, of a yellowish brown colour, 
and when old is chocolate coloured, very hard 
and durable, which renders it useful for various 
ordinary purposes. — Voigt. Roxh. Captain 
Beddome. Dr. Mtuon. Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 


yiTSX NSGUNSaLniir,^ F. It, 

Titet panionlata, 'ik'm: 

Marwande, Poianr. 
Merw% JBajw lUums. 
Mava, „ 

Siudhttka, , Sabs. 
^ndnya, „ 

Seedoo aikfca gass, 

SiHA. 

Sbwari, jSuTIJU. 


I An. 
Bias. 
Bxmo. 


Fenjeogitiit* 

Saaake^ . 

Nishinda, 

Nergundi, „ 

Binura, Chkbab. 

Shumbali, Dvk. 

5 leaved obasto tree,BMe. 
Ban-kahu, of Hazaba. 


Sembbalu, 

Nisinda, 

Tor bSuna, 

Inoram, 

Mar wan. 

Ban nnobi, 

Banna, 

Bout and Leaves. Samaln. 


Iliiri). 

JSLVW. 


tt 

Malkal. 
Panj. 


Yella Buohi, 

Nuebi, 

Veyata ohottu, 
Wayalaku, 

WyaU, 

Nalla vavali, 

I Fruit. Fitful bad. 


Tam. 

Tat. 

<* 

M 


A shrub or small tree common in Ceylon on 
the banks of rivers up to 8,000 feet, in the 
peninsula of India, Bengal, the Dehra Dfaoon 
and the Moluccas, common iu the Sewalik 
tract and up to 3,500 feet in the outer hills, 
and occasional in the Salt Range and ont in 
the plains. The branches are used for wattle- 
work iu Ghumba. The leaves are given for 
colic and used in poultices; and the warmleaves 
are a useful application iu rheumatism or 
sprains, and the mahomedans are in the habit 
of smoking the dried leaves in cases of head- 
ache and catarrh. 'J'he root and fruit likewise 
are olucinal ; a decoction of the aromatic leaves 
is used as the warm bath for women after de- 
livery. In medicinal qualities it is similar to, 
bat weaker than, V. Agnus oastus. The decoo- 
tion of the root is a pleasant bitter and is 
given iu cases of intermittent fever. Fruit 
considered vermifuge in Bebar. — O'Shaugh^ 
nmy, page 435. Drt. Clegkom, Kuluand 
Kangra. J. L. Stewart, Punjab Plante, Rox- 
burgh El. Ind. Voigt, p. 469. Thwaitte. p. 
244. 


Rohde, MSS. M. B. J. Repe. 1855, 1857. 
VITEX BICOLOR. F. 

Two coloured ohaste tre«M | Neergoonda By. 

VITEX LEO OOXYLON. Roxb. 

Earril. Malbal. | Eanril, Cau. of BBSsna. 

Neva-Iedi. Tbl. ) 

A native of the hotter. parts of Ceylon, of 
both peuinsulas, Coromandel, Assam, the 
mountains of Cluttagong, not uncommon by 
the edges of streams jn the South Koukan, and 
the glmut junglee of the Bombay presidency, 
a large tree, very common in the plains of 
British Burmah, wood grey, deserves attention 
for fumitore, used for cart wheels, breaking 
w^ht 142 lbs. A enbio foot weighs lbs. 42. 
In a full grown tree on good soil, the average 
Imigth of the trunk td the first branch is SO 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 annae 
pereubiofoet. It flowers in April. — Thwaites. 
Drt. Voigt. Gdtton ond STondis. Cod. Cut, 
J£x. of 1862. Rohde MSS, 
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VITEX PANICULATA, Lam. Syn. of 
Vitex negundo, Linn. 

VITEX PUBESCENS. Vahl. ; Wight It. 
A Ceylon tree. — Thw. En,Pl.Zeyl.p. 244. 
VITEX TRIFOLIA. I4N». 


Ussel ki abi ? ? As. 

Eyoung ban, Bubm. 

Eara cuobi. Cam. 

Nirgunda, Dux. 

Foni ki sbambali, „ 
Three leaved chaste tree. 
Indian prenet, Ene. 

Nisinda, HurJ>. 

Seduari, „ 

Nishinda, „ 

Malay. 


Samalusanbalo, Malay. 
Eara uuobi, I 
Jela-nii^hundl, 
Sindnvara, 

Siud’hnka, 

Sappoa milile? 

Meean „ ? 

Csba „ 1 

Nir nncbl, 

Vavili cbettn, 

Telia vavili. 


Sams. 


Sims. 

ty 

Tam. 

Tbl. 




A small tree found in south-eastern Asia, 
not nnoommon near the sea, in Ceylon, much 
cultivated by the Burmans, it bears a little 
hut pret^ blue flower. Both leaves and flowers 
are rather agreeably heavy scented. In .t^ 
DekhsDf it is acommon shrub geneially to he 
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Tins. 


Tisu mtaok. 


iritli graving in fttebet in moist j^smSi 
appearing in April and May, but more or less 
-Sroughout the year. Young shoots raund 
and rUlona Leare* slightly bitter, but of 
delightfully aromatio taste and smell, are 
deemed powerful external applications in rheu- 
matism, sprains, Jeo. The powdered leaves 
are said to cure intermittent fevers. The 
fruit in powder is given usually in electuary 
or decoction, for amenorrhcea and several 
diseases. The leaves are used to stuff 
pillows, to cmre catarrh and headache. The 
flowers are prescribed in Behar with honey, 
in fevers attended with vomiting and much 
thirst In the Punjab it is used in special 
and after parturition, also to produce 
appetite and increase the bile.— i>r. Ifa- 
fniitoti jSucAdttoitt Povull Hond-boohf voL i. 
». 364. Mr. Mendit. The. Bn. PI Zeyl. p. 
344. JfaioH. Bidden. Sir fViUiam Jonet, 
4lA pol. Asiatic Besearehes, p. 293. Ainslie, 
ii. p, 238. O’Shquyhnessy, page 484. 

VITI-VEB or Vetti-ver- Tam. Cuscus 
root, root of Andropogon muricatus. 

YITIS, a genus of plants of the natural or- 
der VitaoesB. The species growing in the 

East ladies are— 

indica, pedata, 

anaustifolia, lauata, pentegona, 

aurio nVt *, latifolia, quadrangularls, 

oamoBB, lanoeolaria, serrulata, 

cordata, nmrioata, aetosa, 

donRata, Neilgberrensla, vinifera. 

gUnduIuM, pallida, 

glauoa, payiflora. 

They are climbing plants, found in many 
parts of Asia, Europe and America, and one 
species, V. vinifera, the cdtomon vine or grape 
vine, is largely cultivated all over the world 
from near 55° N. lat. to the equator, but in 
south latitudes it only extends as far south as 
40°. It is cultivated at various elevations. In 
middle Germany it ceases from about 1,000 to 
1,500 feet above the level of the sea. On the 
smth side of the Alps it reaches 2,000 feet ; 
in the Apennines and Sicily 5,000 feet j and 
on the Himalaya as high as 10,000 feet 
above the level of the eea. The point of tbe 
greatest importance in the ripening of the 
fruit of the vine is tbe length of the summer. 
Thus, although the -maximum of summer heat 
is as ^at at Moscow as in Paris, yet the vine 
will not ripen its fruit in the former place, and 
tlus arises from the fact that although the 
greatest heat of the months of June and July 
are as g^at as that of Paris, the months of 
August and September ate sevend degrees be- 
lot^ ^{^d, also, has a mean temperature as 
ingit ii many parts of the world, where the 
vine flourishes in the greatest pwfeotion ; but 
it will bU found that al&ough Efag^d is 
wanUtt thoM countries in the whaler* it 
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is not so wann In 1fia‘nioiUlw of Biptmlw. 
Md Oetobtf, at whirii tfana the vtaie hur^wn* 
ing its frnii A mniritude oftarieldesof tl^ 
plant have bean reoorded, both ooouitiug wild 
and resulting from its very exteniflve coltiva- 
tioo. Like most extensiv^ cultivated plants, 
it is very difficult to ascertain of what country 
tbe vine is originally a natiVa It is among the 
plants of which we have the earliest recordsin 
the books of Moses, and from which it appears 
to have been made use of in tbe same manner 
as at tbe present day. Although tbe vine is 
found in many places wild, it may still be 
doubted whether it is indigenous there, on ac- 
count of its frequent cultivation. There can 
be little doubt of its being truly indigenous in 
the East, in the district between ^e Black 
and Caspian seas. In tbe forests of Miugrelia 
and Imiretia it flourishes in all its magnifi- 
cence, climbing to tbe tops of the highest 
trees, and bearing bunches of fruit of delicioua 
flavour. In these districts no cnltivation of 
tbe vine exists, and the inhabitants seldom 
harvest the abundance of fruit that is produc- 
ed. lu many spots in France, Germany, 
Portugal and Italy, the vine is found wild, 
but tbe fruit is very generally of an inferior 
kind, and it may l)e doubted whether it is tnily 
indigenous in any part of Europe. There* are 
three or four species of Vitis in Tenasserim. 
—Eng. Cyc. Voigt, Sort Suburb. Caleutten- 
sis. Boxb. Fhr. Indka. Wight, leones. Ma- 
son's Tenasserim. 

Vms AURICULATA. Wall.; IF. de A.x 
W.Ic. 

Cisgua Ruriculata, Soxb, { Eura pallwu. Tail. 

VITIS CARNOS A. Wall ]¥.& A. W. le. 

Ciaaue carnoaa, Roxb. Rh. 

Flealiy wild vine, 

Kaaear, 

Enaar. 

Eanapa tige. 

Eani-apa tige. 


Tbl. 


Eadepa tige. 

Edakula mandula 
man, „ 

Handnla mari tigd. „ 
Mdoimettavi obettu „ 


Eso. 

Hind. 

Txl. 


Common in hedges and forests in. 
and flowers in tbe rainy season. Renurk- 
ably acrid, roots used in native medioiDe.— 
O’Shaughneuy, p. 245. BU. Fior. Andhr. 

VITIS INDICA. LiAw. 

Vitis mgosa, IVaU. 

Shambra vuUi, Maliai.. | Amdbuka, Baas. Hiwo. 

A wild ahrubby dimbiog plant in the 
plains of India, and not uneommon in hot 
jangles, even at a ooneidetable distance from 
tbe foot of the mountains, ooromon throughr 
out the Dsoean and in ^ Tenaaserim pro- 
vinoee ; this is seen cre^iag over every 
end bush, and haa sometiineB been nustdmn % 
Europeans for the tnie grape vine, but tiie 
fruit is acrid, like aR the Jndigonoaa ^>ede8, 
and not edibls evoit to a narivo. In tbo Htmoi- 
laya however, itj^noea beautiful doManef 
round purple beirittMtad a large gnpe wkiek is 
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'ntjr fair Mtiog ; it it not the eonmum vine of 
Eoropeb wbioh navwlhflIeBS is probably this 
Himalayan ^ant, the 'Vitis Indioa. The origin 
of the common grape being unknown, it be- 
comes a earions qoestion to decide whether the 
Himalayan Vitis Indica is the wild state of 
that plants a hypothesis strengthened by the 
fact of Baochns, ho. having come from the 
East. Dr. J. L. Btewart has not distinguished 
between V . indioa, V. hmata and Y. viuifera ; 
he says Y. lanata, with velvetty, white or red 
bacjced leaves, appears to run into the glabrous 
leaved wild one. In the N. W. Himalaya they 
are generally found at from 3,000 to 6,000 feet 
and appear togive both purple and green fruit, 
and Dr. Thomson says that speoimens of Y. 
vinifera are scarcely distinguishable from Y. 
indica, L. — Dr. J. L. Stewart Punjab Plants, 
p, 33. Thomson's Travels in Western Himalot- 
ya and Tibet, p. 349. Hooker, Him. Jour. vol. 
ii. p, 187. Drs. RidddX. and Mason, 

YITIS QUADRANGULA-RIS. Wall ; W. 


& A, : W. le: ; Rheede, 


Gissus quadrangnlaris, Roxh. 


Piraudi kodi. 

Perunde. 

Nalleru. 

Italia ratiga. 


Tam. 


Tkl. 

$9 

4 an- 


Harjora, Haajara. Bung. 

Square stalked vine. Eaa. 

Jangelam parinda. Max.. 

Peruoda, Tam. 

A trailing and creeping plant with 
gled and winged stems cultivated about vil- 
lages, used by the natives as greens, and in 
the preparation of chatney. Berries acid. — 
Jaffrey. 

YITIS LATIFOLIA. Roxb. W,d: A. Rh. 

Shtunambu valli, MaIiXal. | Bedisa tivva, Tel. 

Grows in Bengal and in the hills of South- 
ern India, and is used in medicine. 

YITIS RACEMOSA. 

Angur, Maljar. Uikd, | Wild grape. End. 

Used in the Punjab by zemindars as 
bunds” or ties for their fences. 

YITIS RUGOSA. Wall. syn. of Yitis 
Indica, Linn. 

YITIS SETOSA. Wall. 

Ciasus setosns, Roxb. 

Hury wild vine, Enq. | Puli-naravi Tam. 

Puli maram, Tam. | Bara butsali, Tel. 

Grows in the Peninsula, and is used as a 
medicine ; is in all its parts excessively acrid, 
and the Iraves toasted and oiled are applied 
to indolent tumors to bring them to suppur- 
ation.i— BoxA FI. Jnd. 

VITIS VINIFERA. Lnrw. j W. and A. 

Dipa, Dibs, Eotpt.Stbia. 
Grape rine, Eno. 

Common grape vine, „ 
Angur ka jhar, Hisn. 

Dakh, „ 

Kismia (grape) 


19 

99 

99 


Kerm (vine) 

Inub (nape), 

Uma UQ (juice), 

Meweea (raieiue), 

Zabib (rairins), 

Khamr (wine), 

Augur gach, 

Dr&elia, Bbko. 
Dr^jaluta,,, „ 
Dakhi, OmwAB. 

gAla. 

uapur, Dok. 
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Bmo. 

Saks. 


Zuwhk, 

Laoax. 

Mitha (curtants), 

19'* 

Basbo ( „ ), 

99 

Bu-angur, 

Angur (grape), 

Malat: 

PSBL 

Mewoz ( „ ), 

99 

Gandeli, 

Bavl 

Msmri, 

99 

Wool-midi, 

SiKGB. 

Oomus 

99 


TITU YOIIFSBA. 


Maddnqpb 
Laning, 


Eodrimundri pal« 
Inm, 

Diyidatai, 

Draeha pandu, 
Oraksba ohetto, 
Gostani chettn, 
Goatani drakaba, 
Eiaumiatt ohettu. 


SmoB. 

Sonkr. 


Be-dana( 

Bnri, 

Tananr, 

Talor, 

Newals, 


) 


Jhklvm. 

Kaohait. 

99 

Kabhait. 


Tail 

99 

Tsl. 

99 
99 
99 
99 

The common vine or grape vine seems to 
have been a native of N. W. Himalaya, 
the Caucasus, and Asia Minor, but is now 
cultivated throughout the world, and muiy 
varieties have been produced. In the Dek- 
han, the trees are reared from slips taken 
at the time of first catting after the rains, 
and when ready to be removed are put about 
seven or eight feet apart. They are for the 
first twelve months trained on dry sticks; 
after that, a large straight branch of the 
pangrah, Erythriua Indica, with a fork left 
at the 'top to support the vine is placed 
about twelve inches from it ; if put at a 
greater distance it is apt to give a bend to 
the vine which is hurtful. The vine cannot 
be too straight, and the length of the prop 
should be about five feet. The fruit is culti- 
vated in the greatest perfection in all parts 
of the Deccan, and the finest fiavored are 
found in the gardens in the neighbourhood 
of Dowlatabad, about nine miles N. W. of 
Aurangabad. Its agreeable sweet acid flavour 
when ripe has always rendered it a very desir- 
able food when fresh. The ancients, also, there 
can be little doubt, were in the habit of drink- 
ing the expressed juice of the grape before 
fermentation. Grapes are also dried and 
used under the name of raisins. The drying 
is generally effected by cutting half through 
the fruit-stalk whilst they are suspended on 
the tree. Grapes thus dried are called Mus- 
catel raisins, and principally brought from 
Spain and the Levant. The different kinds 
of raisins in use in India called Monuka, 
Kismis and Bedana, are brought chiefly 
from Istalik. Another small sized dried grape 
called currants, are the produce of a vine 
which grows in Zante and Cephalonia. The 
grapes of Kashmir are not equ^ (,D those of 
Gabool, possibly from the little trouble taken 
in rearing them. In many parts of the Punjab 
the vine thrives quite as well as in Europe ; it 
seems to be indigenous in Hazara, and possibly 
also in the Salt ^nge. Its tendency is to grow 
too luxuriantly, so that it all goes to wood and 
leaves, and this might probably be counteract- 
ed by proper cultivation and by choosing a 
poor rocky soil, and selecting suitable varieties 
of vine. It is found in the Satlqj valley be- 
tween Bampur and Sungnam at an elevation 
of 7,000 to 9,000 feet, but the |prape is an 
vncertain crop. In Sknawar a spirit prenar- 
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•i.^Otn Qie juice ie eCraperad to gnpe-btiady 
by HofTmeister. Tbie spirit is ctdled by the 
usual Arabic term arrak, and a wine also 
(sheo) is made there. . The circumstance 
that tiie hindu name is applied to this 
and the barley brandy of Lahoul would s&em 
to imply that the art of distillation has been 
introduced into these countries from below. In 
Afghanistan, Bellew states that a grape wine 
is prepared, which is consumed by well-to-do 
msbomedans, and a raisin wine for hindus. 
PomlVt Hand-hook of tlie Punjab. Dr. J. L. 
Stewart Punjab Planis, p. 35. Dr. Glegliorn 
Punjab Reports, p. 65. Dr. O' Skaughnessy 
Bmgal Dispensatory, pages 25 L -264. Royle 
Him. Botany. Ridddl, Gardening, See Grapes, 
Vitis, Wine. 

YITKHIBA. Sans. Acacia farnesiann, 
WUld. 

VITMANNIA ELLIPTICA. Rhkkdb ; 
VoM , ; syn. of Samadera Indica, Oaertn. 

VITMANNIA TKIFOLIA. 


Sub-Fam VimanvA Oiveta . 

7 Gen. 81 via : ViTeRa^ 8 sp. 
Prionodon, 1 sp. ; Farodotams, 10 sp. 

Pagnma, 1 sp. ; ArtieHs, 1 Sp. ; Hen 
pestes, 12 sp. ; Ursa, 1 sp. 

Fam. OAiODii. Dog tribe. 

8 Gen. 14 sp. vis. : Cauls , 5 . sp. 

Cnon, I sp,; Vulpes, 8^sp. 

Of the genus Viverra, known as' civet-catfa 
or genets, four species occur in the East In 
dies, which may be thus noticed. 

VIVERRA CIVETTINA. Bltth. 

V. Zibetlia, Water. \ Malabar civet^t. 

Found in the forests of the Western ghauts 
and is destructive to poultry. 

VIVERRA INDICA. Geop. ; Hodgsm 
The glossy genette, the civet of Enropeansi ii 
common in the northern province of Ceylon 
— TennerU's Sketches Nat. Hist, of Geyl. p. 32. 


VIVERRICULA MALACCENSIS. Gm 


V. malaccensis, Omelin, 
V . Raese, Hortfidd, 
V. Gundo,R.Aram, MUS. 
V. indioa, Oeoyroy. 


V. bengalensu, Oray. 
Y. pallida, ,, 

Qenetta 'mauilleDBis, 

Eydoux. 


Samadera. Sinqu. 

Under these names. Mr. Mendis notices a 
tree of the western province of Ceylon, the wood 
of which weighs 26 lbs. to the cubic foot and 
which is used for buoys, Ac. ; it is said to last 
60 yedrs. — Mr. Mendis. 

VITRA. Sanso. The rain cloud. See Indra. 
VITRE, also Verre. Fa. Glass. 

VITRIOL, Vitriolic acid. Sulphuric acid. 
Aoidum sulphnricum. . 

VITROLEUM CERULEUM. Lat. Blue- 
stone’. See Copper. 

VITRINA, a genus of molluscs. 

VITRUM. Lat. Glass. 

VITTALA NATH. See Rndra Sarapadayi. 
VITTI-VER, or Vettiver.TAM. Cuscus root. 
VITTULEI-KASTURI. Tam. Abelmos- 
ehus moBchatns. Moench ? W.& A. \ W. Ic. 
VrrrULTJ. Tbl. Seeds. 

VITTY MABAM. Tam- Dalbergia sissoides, 
Grah, 

VIVERRIDiE. a family of carnivorous, 
animals, whose place in the order may be thus 
ahown. 

Order CARNIVORA. 

.Tribe Plantigrade. 

Fam* URSiDas. Beara. 

2 Gen. Ursue, 4 ap. ; Ailura, 1 sp. 

Tribe Bemi-Flantigrada. 

Pam. Mblidida!!. 

5 Geu. Arctonyx, 1 sp. ; Helirora, 1 sp.; 
Meles, 1 sp. ; Taxidia, 1 sp. ;• 
Helictis. 2 sp. 

Fam. MnSTELTDiB. W easels ; Martens. 

4 Gen. Hartes, 2 sp, ; Mustela, 12 sp. ; 
Lutra, 7 sp. ; Baranj^,.! sp. 

Tribe Zrigitigrada. 

Fam. Fbudm. 

1 Qen. Fells, 14 sp. 

Fun. VivEaBm.s. 
dob'Fam HvBKDr.«. Byrinas. 

1 Gen. Hywna, 1 sp. 
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Malacca civet. 
Lesser civet. 
Katas, 

Gando«^goka1, 
„ gaula, 
Musk-billi, 


Eno. 

99 

Bkno. 


7t 

Hind. 


Eastnri, Mahb. 

Jowadi manjur, „ 
Punajin bok. Can. 

pilli, Tbl. 


Sayer, 
Bug-nyul, 


Nbfal. 


This is found throughout India and the 
Archipelago. It lives in holes in the ground 
or under rocks. It can be quite domesticat- 
ed. The Indian civet-cats secrete an odori- 


ferous substance identical with civet, though 
not the civet of commerce. This species is 
not infrequently found in the Tenasserim vih 
lages, and Its secretion enters into the Bur- 
mese materia medica. — Blyth. Mason. 


VIVERRA TANGALUNGA. Gbav. In- 
habits the Malay peninsula and the islands 
of the Archipelago as far east as the Philip- 
pines. 

VIVERRA ZIBETHA. Link. Zibeth civet. 


V. Zibetha, 

V. Bengaleusis, 
V. undulata, 


Linn. 

Gray, 

Gray. 


V. melanuras, Modgson. 
Y. orleatriii, 

V. -oirettoides, 


Katias Beno. Rung. Shot. 

Mach-bhundar „ Bbran Nbval. 

Bagdos „ Nit biralu * „ 

Pudogaula Bhot. Baphiong LbTob. 

Inhabits Central India, Cuttadk, Orissa, 
Bengal, Assam, Burma, Malayans, and China. 
It is destructive to poultry and game. Civet 
is obtained from the sub-caudal gland oi this 


animal, which is 2| ioehes in diameter, and 
in some places the animal ie kept in e<mfine- 
ment and the drug is ooUficted periodically. 
— Jordan Mammeds, HorspXd CataJague, See 


Mammalia. 

VIVIAN, General Bit Robert J. Hueeey, 
K. a B., of the Madras Army. In 1818. miter- 
ed the military service «t Madras, and rose by 
gradual steps of promotion until be beoam a 
Mnor-GsDeial in 1854. SEe oonunanded'lbe 
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Tm^dsh Oontiagent ia ipbe East dQdng p«ct of ; 
tha Crimaan war, and abortly aftarwarda was 
uominated ooa of .tha Board of Eaat India 
Diraotora. 

VIZAQAKiTAM, a town on the eastern 
coast of the peninsula of India, in kt. 17° 42' 
N. long. 86° 17' £. Vizagapatam is the chief 
town of the district, and has a convenient 
harbour ; vessels of 800 tons have been 
built there. Much work of horn and ivory 
and silver is performed. Ankapilly is an- 
other wealthy town, also Vizianagram. The 
population of the district is 1,254,272- Vizaga- 
patam, as a Madras oolleoturate, formed part 
of the Northern Circars, in the low country 
between the Eastern ghats and the Bay of 
Bengal. Large supplies of Sal (Shorea) and 
Yegis (Pterocarpus marsupium) timber find 
their way to the coast in tiie north part of the 
Yizagapatam district, and in the whole of 
Ganjam. — Gonservutor's Report, p. 12. 

YlZIANAGilAM, a town and military can- 
tonment near Yizagapatam. 

YlZlADliOOG, in the Conkan j its flag- 
staff is in lat. 16° 84' N. 

YIZIANAGAB, in 1441 was visited by 
Jamal-ud-dln, whom his father Kazi-shah Buh 
of Samarcand sent on an embassy to this 
place. See Nicolo di Conti. 

VLASCH. Dut. Flax. 

YLOER-TAPYTEN. Dot. Carpets. 

YOBILINTA. Tel. Polygonum hernia- 
roides, Relil. 

' YODDUor Woddu. Can. Used for catch- 
ing fish, is like a large hurdle, the full breadth 
of the river, aud is frequently thrown across a 
stream as large os the Thames at Bichmond. 
The Coorg race annually place woddu at the 
heads of the Canara rivers to catch the fish 
returning from spawning. 

YODALA. Tel. Poivrea Bozburghii, De 
Cand. 

VODI. Tel. Spathodea Bbeedii, Spreng. 

YODISA. Tel. Cluytia collina, Roxb. 

YODITE, also Tummeda. Tel. Species 
of Diospyros, 

YODLU. Tel. See Oiyza sativa. 

YOOEL. Okr. Bird. 

YOGEIL-LEIM. Qbr. Bird-lime. 

YOGELS. A group of small islands off the 
Malay coast. 

VOHEMO EADPHISES. See Kabul. 

VO HOBO, or Woboro, properly Bohra, of 
Qozerat, are traders, shop-keepers, and bankers 
in the west of India. They are of two classes, 
Sttlimani and Dawdl — Wih. See Borah. 

YOHU MANO. SeeBactria. 

YOIGT, C. J., author of Hortus Snburb- 
auue Csloottensisy published at Calcutta in 
1846. 

YOLA, SAga. Myzrb, 
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VOLATILE alkali. Ega Amnooia. 
YOLATILE OIL OF CASSIA BASK. 

YOLCANIC ROCKS. In Central India, 
volcanic rooks spread east and west fro^ 
Neemuob in the form of basalt, boaaltio 
greenstone, greenstone and greenstone amyg- 
daloid, and south^^ards by Oiq^in and 
Saugor across the Yindhya, assuming a ooluip* 
nar structure in tbeir steep descent to tbe 
Nerbudda. The trap across this river Eoea^ 
with sandstone and fossils in the Satpui^ 
range, and spreads over all western Berar and 
the Aurungabad province ; it assumes a colum- 
nar form at Gawilgurh and Chikaldah, occupies 
Knndeish and the Concan to Bombay, and 
passes southwards to Malwa in latitude 16* 
north ; its southern limits being observed 
south of Puuderpoor, and the right bonk of 
the Kistna towards Bejapore. In the vall^s 
near Homnabad, south and west of Beder, it 
is seen between and beneath, but never pene- 
trating the great plateaux of laterite hills, aud 
is noticed at Maharajah-pettab, 30 miles west 
of Hyderabad. The eastern edge ef this vast 
tract of volcanic rocks, after crossing the Ner- 
budda to the south, skirts the town of Nc^- 
pore in Berar, passes Nandeir, onwards to the 
west of Hyderabad and to its southern limits 
just mentioned. South of this, as well as to 
tbe eastward, the trap only appears as great 
dykes, from fifty to a hundred yards broad, 
which run east and west parallel with, each 
other. These dykes can, at places, be traced 
for a hundred aud fifty miles, bursting through 
the granite aud other rocks, tearing tbe high- 
est of the hills asunder aud filling the chasms 
and crevices with their dark and compact sub- 
stance. In these provinces, the elements of 
tire trap-rock assume, iu the dykes, a variety 
of lithologic appearances, greenstone, and por- 
phyritic greenstone ; atid, in the great volcanfc 
district, basaltic greenstone, hornblende rock, 
basalt, and amygdaloid, with cornelian, helio- 
trope, prase, jasper, agates aud onyx. The 
dykes are particularly numerous near Hydera- 
bad, but they occur in the Balagbaut Ceded 
Districts, in the Carnatio and sore almost 
to the soutberu cape of the peninsula, and, 
with very rare exceptions, they run due east 
and west. 

YOLCANOES. The middle of tbe lath 
dentury was a great epoch of earthquakes all 
over the world. In 1750 Chili was visited by 
an earthquake, by which tbe town of Con- 
ception was destroyed : the eea rolled over it, 
and the entire port from thenceforth beoame 
useless. The whole shore seems to have siu- 
tained an upheaval of about .24 feet ; 
shells similar to those found in the adjoining 
MM, ate, now abundant on moontopi nhftye 
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. 1000 feet high, Lyell's Elements gives it 1848 vall^ ascending from the sea. The. edge 
English feet. On the 15th September 1751, of the principal crater is near the cftitre 
the capital of'St. Domingo was destroyed by of the peninsula. The crater itself oeen- 
«Q earthquake, and part of the coast, 40 pies the eastern half. It is exceedingly well 
leagues in length, sunk down, and has ever defined ind^, and at ocoe indicates its 
since formed a bay of the sea. The Lisboa origin to the spectator. It is about one and 
earthquake, one of the most fearful on record, a half mile- in diameter, and is neffi^ly circular, 
occurred in November 1755, and in 1757 the affording a circuit of five miles. Of this half 
Azores were struck with an earthquake, during a mile has been blown out right down to the 
which eighteen small islands arose about 200 level of the sea. The bottom of the crater, 
yards from theshore ; these corresponded very on which stands the town of Aden and the 
closely with the Pondicherry explosion. British cantonments, is covered with a bed 

Yolcanic re^ons occur to the westward of of rolled gravel and sea shells, proving that 
Kurrachee, and on the South Arabian coast, there has been no trace of eruption since the 
and in the Bed Sea. The volcanic band trends last general upheaval, which produced the sea 
away northerly from lat. 2^ to lat. 22% at beach all along these shores, but which is 
the mouth and at the lower part of the Bed still believed to have been within the human. 
Sea, commencing with Cape Aden, and conclud- perhaps even the historic, period. The Sham- 
ing with Qibbel Teir, extending across from Sham range, which forms about half the wall 
the former of these to the Salt Lake AsshI, of the crater, reaches an altitude of aboVe 
inland from Tadjoura, and so on towards 176C feet. There is a huge crack or slip 
Shoa. which cuts above a third off the eastern side 

Aden is spoken of by Arab writers as of the volcano, and through a portion of this 
having been in a state of activity within the constituting a narrow gorge or pass, ten feet 
historic period, and though there scarcely wide, and twenty or thirty high, the road 
seems sufSoient evidence of this to be relied from Steamer Point enters the crater, and 
on, and a very strong presumption to the con- leads to the cantonments. Dr. J. P. Mal- 
trary, it has all tbe appearance of great recen- colmson supposed this to have been the re- 
oy. The Aden volcano forms the terminal mains of the latest great eruption of which 
point of Southern Arabia, where the shore, tbe effects are chiefly manifest on the table 
after having inclined gently southward from land on the eastern buttress of Sbnm-Shnm ; 
Bas-el-Hudd, 21° N. lat, at the entrance by this the ancient crater was shattered 
of the Persian Gulf, to 12”, stretches almost nearly through its centre from tbe northern to 
due west till it turns up the Bed Sea. At tbe southern pass, breaking into pieces and 
no great distance of time it has obviously separating tbe whole of the eastern side of 
been an island, and is now connected with tbe edge of which Seera Island is a frag- 
the mainland by a low sandy spit four miles ment, and in these views Dr. Buist concurs, 
long and half a mile across, only a few feet (See London As. Trans. 1836.) On the one 
above high-water mark ; the whole shore, in- side of this which remains, the wall of 
deed, consists of sandy downs or salt swamps, the crater subsides from 1700 to 607 feet, 
only a little above tbe level of tbe sea, and and then breaks away altogether. The rift 
wearing the aspect of recent emergence.' The probably occurred when the side of the crater 
peninsula itself is an irregular oval, five miles was blown out and demolished. The walls 
in its greater, and three in its lesser diameter, of tbe crater, as now existing, when seen from 
There are numerous little head-lands with tbe cantonments, present tbe most magnificent 
sandy bays between, all around it. There is view that can be imagined ; one semi-circnlar 
at the head of each little bay and on several precipice, five miles in circuit, ascends some 
points of the shore besides, a level expanse of 1776 feet from the plain. It is in most places 
relied gravel and sea shells, evidently an old perpendicular. Tbe cliff is of a rus^ dark 
SM margin, brought to light by the same up- brown colour, and full of caverns and reoess- 
heaval that converted the island into a pen- es, carved almost like the altar screen of a 
and raised the isthmus above the level Gothic cathedral. Great streams of lava may 
of the sea. The rocks themselves are all lavas be observed from point to point, as if tbe 
• of various descriptions, more or less vesicular, fiery cataract had been arrested in its pro- 
•nd the volcano affords a vast diversity of ig- gress, and congealed as it flowed from the 
neons minerals. There seem to have been, lesser rents of the principal crater. On many 
from time to time, a number of craters in parts of the rock, 500 feet above the level of 
the mountain, one of very considerable mag- the sea, to the level of Shum-Shum, great 
nitude^ beyond tbe coal depot betwixt Bm masses of voloanio ashes are strewed amongst 
Morbnt and Bas Tar Ehagon, having been the crevices of the rocks ; these graen^y 
blown outwards, and is now remaining as a abonnding, as does the sur&oe ajl aiemi4 
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with sea shells in a state of great decay, to \ lake is in 11* 88^ 12^ N., and 43^30' 6* E., it 
all appearance, borne up by the volcano on its is about seven miles across in its larger dia< 
last emergence from the deep. meter and 570 feet below the level of the sea. 

Right acrpss the bay to the eastward, at a dis* For about 800 miles westward into^ the 
tance of five miles, are the magnificent remaitui interior the whole country seems volcanic 
of another, crater, called Jab’l Hassan. It is To the south-westward of this, near Shoa, 
nearly of the same size and form as Aden, bnt is the volcano ' of Jab’l Abida, about 4000 
rests on the mainland. The centre peak at- feet high, its crater opening to the N.' W., 
tains an altitude of 1237 feet, and on sailing and about two and half miles in diameter, and 
ronnd,in certain aspects, it presents the appear- further on the still higher peak of Ainllo. 
anceofOi stupendous Gothic cathedral; two Herer there is an even plain about thirty miles 
peaksof 700 feet, close beside each other, have in diameter, studded with small cones, of 
obtained the very unpicturesque name of the which as many ns twenty may be counted at 
Ass' Ears, from the appearance presented once, each exhibiting a distinct and well form- 
by them far out at sea. Seven miles beyond ed crater. The lava everywhere around is 
this, and seventeen from Aden, another frag- fresh and glossy, but no tradition exists of any 
ment of a cone of smaller size but considerable eruption having occurred within the memory 
beauty rises up to the altitude of 700 feet and of man. 

projects about three miles into the sea, while The volcanic peaks of the High Brothers 
half-way betwixt this and the strait, Jab’l are just outside the gut of the Strait of Bab- 
Kurruz or St. Antony, apparently a volcano, el-mandeb on the African shores. The island 
reaches an elevation of 1772 feet. Barren of Perim, which occupies a portion of the 
Peak and- the high range of Jab’l Arrar, or the strait near the Arabian side, with the Bab-el- 
Chimney Peaks, just opposite the strait, have raandeb Peak on the mainland close by are 
been all set down by the surveyors as hills of masse.^ of lava. Along the African shore, from 
volcanic origin. The range from this bends lat. to lat. H*’ and from long. 42” to long, 
northward and follows the line of the shore of 44*^ the series of volcanoes is uninterrupted 
the Red Sea. From Aden to Bab-el-mandeb, for the space of 400 miles, running into the 
indeed, the rocks along the Arabian shore seem interior about 1 0^* N. towards Ankobar, long, 
to be wholly volcanic for a distance of above 40^ K How far the volcanic district extends 
100 miles. On the African shore a singular into the interior along the African shore 
cove at the upper end of the Bay of Tadjoura, witliin the Strait of Rab-el-mundeb does nob 
called Joobul Khareb, seems the crater of an appear. A range of hills above fourteen miles 
old volcano ; it is connected with the Bay of from the sea to which it is nearly parallel U 
Tadjoura by two narrow channels, the whole set down on the chart ns mostly volcanic, 
width across from coast to coast being about There is a second chain of very high mountains 
three quarters of a mile, with a small island parallel to this again, about fifty miles fur- 
near the middle. Oue of the channels is forty ther to the west, but its character does not 
yards wide, with sixteen fathoms water ; the appear to have been ascertained, 
other 250, with tiiree fathoms. The cove in- On the Arabian shore, from lat. 30° to lat. 
side is about thirteen miles in diameter by 15'°40', for a distance of nearly 200 miles, a 
six, the western portion is volcanic. At its range of hills of volcanic origin is set down 
extremity is a basin, or crater, 300 yards in on the map about twenty miles from the 
diameter, surrounded by precipitous volcanic shore, with a second range behind them, 
difis through which the sea makes its way to like that on the African side, undescribed, 
the water inside ; the entrance is dry at low The lower range is a continuation of the 
water. Lava and scorise abound everywhere Aden volcanoes, thus extending in a con- 
aronnd. The waters of the cove are said tinuous line for above 300 miles along 
occasionally to be violently agitated and dis- shore. There can be no reasonable doubt 
turbed without apparent cause, probably by that the whole basin of the Bed Sea, hert 
the emission of gas from below, the volcano about 100 miles across, from the Arabian to 
being scarcely yet asleep. Off the' outer bay, the African chain of peaks, is volcanic, stnd- 
the bills are of limestone, and rise to the ded as the intermediate channel is with cones 
height of 3000 feet. now in a state of activity, so that the ascer* 

The rocks around the Salt Lake Assal, whose tained area of this region from Aden to near 
waters are now nearly dried up and enernsted Ankobar, and from this to Jab’) Teir is about 
with salt, are all volcanic on the eastern side. 350 miles from E. to W. and 450 from S. to 
A bed of lava, containing several deep fissures, H. Within the channel of the Red Sea the most 
separates the waters of the lake from those conspienuns peaks are the Harnish Islands, 
at Joobnl, or Qnba-el Kherab, of which it and Jabl Googur, betwixt lat. 18^ 40' and 
anneals to havo been a contifloation. Ihe 14**, the Zeb^far Islands in lat. 15? thd 
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Jab’l T«ir in lat 15^ SO'. A violent erap- 
tion of short oontinuanos occurred in the 
Zebeyar Islands on the 6th AOgost 1846. 
Jab’l Teir has for nearly a century been 
known to be in a state of constant activity. 
It was visited by Bruce in 1774 ; it then gave 
out smoke, and was said occasionally to emit 
flame and stones ; be describes the masses of 
lava as having shells embedded in tbero,a cir- 
cuuistance that has not, so far as has been 
observed, been noticed by any other traveller. 
It was visited by Capt. Elman when engaged 
in survey in 1838, and by Dr. Kirk in 1841. 

The island is circular, about seven and a 
half miles round, and estimated variously from 
300, 500 and 900 feet high., resembling on be- 
ing approached, a hill of considerable elevation 
rising from a plain terminating in a blufl 
steep on the eastern extremity. The summit of 
the hill is about 300 feet above the sea level, 
there are no soundings close in shore, at 150 
fathoms, so that the visible portion is merely 
the summit of a hill the base of which is hid 
by the water, in all probability 1,109 feet 
high,, or 1,900, if the altitude of 900 feet 
assigned it by the chart be correct. The whole 
surface is covered with ashes, lava, and cin- 
ders ; near the summit there are about fifteen 
small open craters, from several of which steam 
and hot air are continually issuing and occasion- 
ally smoke. Streams of indurated lava are 
seen to proceed from these chiefly towards the 
east side of the island. It is said to have been 
on fire about 1828 or 1 830. One of the peaks 
in which it terminates exhibits the remains of 
two craters of about twenty-five feet in diaino- 
ter ; both have fallen in. A single crater of much 
more recent formation than the others appears 
in the nortliern peak of Jab’l Teir, it seems 
the uortiieriimost of the volcanoes in the lied 
Sea, and probably limits the band. 

Tiie following letters from Commander J. 
W. Barker, Indian Navy will set the question 
as to the Zebayer eruption completely at 
rest. The smoke was first pointed out to liim 
by Assistant Surgeon Nicolsoii, and seen 
by all on board the Victoria nut at one mo- 
ment, but at different periods ; and at the 
time it was first seen, the Hiiidostan was 
to N. N. W. of the Quoin Itock> the northern- 
most of the Zebayer group, and distant from 
the Victoria at least 16 or 18 miles in a con- 
trary direction. 

14th August 1846, 8 a. m. — P assed Jibbel 
Teir all sail set with a light breeze from N. 

9 . A. H.— ^ heavy black doud, rising rapid- 
ly from the S. W. which in half an hour 
formed into abopt a dozen large water spouts. 

10 A. ic^^Saw the Quoin Rook. 

10-30 A. ac.— The sqi^l bust upon us with 
heavy rain and blowing fiurieiuly, with mush 
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lightning and a oontinnons roll of thandm^ 
which had a very peculiar sound, as if dose 
upon the water. Hauled out S. by W. ship 
ateering previously S. S. E. At 11-30 the 
rain abated a little : saw the Zebayer islands 
bearing easterly, distant about seven miles and 
a steamer between us and the islands distant 
from about four miles. The weather continu- 
ed thick and squally, with much lightnings 
till we got as far as Mocha. Barometer was 
very slightly affected by it Mr. Henry P. Lo- 
vell, Acting Commander Steamer Kindostao, 
was on board the steam vessel Victoria at 
the time that Commander Barker alludes to, 
and he noted down at the time all the ciroum- 
stances relating to this sudden outbreak^ of 
Saddle Island, and gives the substance of 
his notes, from which will at once be s een 
the facts of the ca.se : — He adds ' 14th August 
J846, off Zebayer Islands, lat, 7 ' long. 42* 

1 2 ', on the voyage to Suez. Tlie whole forenoon 
lias been calm and excessively sultry. Skies 
overcast ; particularly dark and threatening 
towards the N. W. Thermometer 95®. Sight- 
ed the Peiiiusulur and Oriental Steamer bound 
for Aden ; she passed about four miles to 
the west of us as we were closing in with the 
group of ielamls. Soon after she passed a 
violent squall from the N- W. burst upon us. 
It was accompanied by a drenching shower 
of rain, heavy peals of thunder, and vivid 
fla.she8 of lightning. Ship going about eight 
knots durilig tlio forenoon — reduced to three 
knots when the squall came on ; temperature 
brought down to 80 degrees. Passed along 
the western side of the Zebayer group of 
islands. When opposite to Saddle Island 
(one of the Zebayer group), and only about 
three miles distant from it, observed a column 
of smoke issuing from the summit of one of 
its cones. The squall was then at its height. 
The column gi'tidually increased in size, while 
at the same time, distinct jets of smoke issued, 
as if from numerous small apertures round 
the outer margin of the cone. Before the 
squall burst,, the summit of the island was 
perfectly clear. After passing the island, ai^ 
while it continued in sight, we observed the 
smoke. 

The above furnishes one more iliostratimi 
of the intimate connection betwixt earthquake, 
volcanic, and meteorological phenomena so 
well adverted to by Captain Baird Smith. 
During the Cleopatra’s hnriieane of the 19th 
April 1847, and agaiu'at the period of the 
land squall on the 6tb April 1848, the lim- 
netic instrumttits at Bombay oontinned .in « 
state of great disturbance for upwards of two . 
days. 

An eruption of a volcano ocourrednaarEdd 
on the A^can shore of the fied Sea» inbo«t 
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li»If mf between Maeepwab end the Stnit of i owing to deoee doode of dust which daiken- 
Bab-ehmaadeb* A native of that village stated ed the air ; many otiiev Naoodatf reiiorted the 
that “ on the night of the 7th, or morning same thing, and one brought a epedmea 
of the 8th instant, the people of Edd were of this dust, which be said had fallen on his 
awakened Ify the shock of an earthquake fol- ship in such quantities that he conld not 
lowed by others, which continued with little keep his proof clear by continual sweeping, 
intermission. For about an hour at sunrise, a The dust appears like very finely powdered 
quantity of fine white dust fell over the vil- pumice containing minnte particles of mica, 
lage like rain. About noon the character of Althongh the greater part pf the shores of 
the dust appeared to change, and then resem- the Red Sea are undoubtedly of igneous origin, 
bled red earth ; shortly afterwards it increas- no active volcano has been known in modern 
«d to such an extent that the air was perfect- times save in the Zebair Islands, one of which 
ly darkened, and we had to light lamps in was observed in a state of activity by the 
our houses. It was darker tiian the darkest commander of the I. N. steamer Victoria in 
night and the whole place w»s covered with August 1860. 

this dust nearly knee deep. On the 9th the There is no information whatever as to any 
dust somewhat abated, and we were able to volcanoes in the interior of Arabia, or to the 
see a little in onr houses without lights. At northward. 

night we saw fire and dense smoke issuing An extinct volcano, called Mount Nimrod, 
from a mountain named Jab’l Debbesh, situ- is described by Mr. Clinneourtois as existing 
ated about a day’s journey inland, and this near the Salt Lake Van in Armenlstan, on the 
contiuued ail the time 1 remaiiie<l at Edd. frontiers of Persia, between the 38th and 39th 
The ashes only fell for two days, and sounds degrees of latitude. 

like the firing of guns issued from the moiin- On the banks of the Euphrates, near the 
tain. This mountain is inhabited, but no one city of Hit, in the region of the petroleum 
had reached Edd thence, wlien I left ; nothing wells, Dr. Winchester found scoria on the 
of the kind bad ever been heard of before, and smnrnit of a detached hill about eighty feet 
the people are exceedingly frightened.” This above tlie level of the plain ; no other volcanic 
account was afterwards amply confirmed from appearances were observed, 
other sources, and the most remarkable feature Lyell in his Principles of Geology, 1832- 
of the case is the immense extent afiected by 1831, remarks that the city of Oiijeln was, 
the disturbance. 'The oflicer commanding the about fifty years befoib the Christian era, the 
detachment at Ferim heard the sounds emit- seat of empire, of art, and of learning, but in 
ted by the volcano distinctly, and attributed the time of the rnjali Vicramadityn, it was 
them to a bombHrdment. He reported tliat overwhelmed, together, as tradition reports, 
the firing commenced about 2 A. h. on the 8tli with more tliau eighty other large towns in the 
Instant, and continued with long intervals np provinces of Malwa and Bagiir, ' by a shower 
to the loth or 11th. The general idea at of earth.’ The city which now bears the 
Ferim was that the sound ()roceeded from name is situated a mile to the sontliward of 
the African coast. The firing on the 8th was the ancient town. On digging on the spot 
very heavy and continued for 9 or 10 hours, where the latter is supposed t(» have stood. 
Both (he steamers Candia and Ottawa re- to the depth of fifteen or eighteen feet, there 
ported having had two very hot days in the are frequently discovered entire brick walls, 
lower part of the Bed Sea, and on the 10th pillars of stone, and pieces of wood of an ex- 
instant they encountered what appeared to be traordinary hardness, besides utensils of vari- 
like a London fog, which continued fur several ous kinds, and ancient coins. Many coins are 
hours. The captain of the latter vessel de- also found in the channels cut by the period- 
scribed this fog as consisting of very fine dust, cal rains, or in the beds of torrents into which 
so thick that he could not see the length of they have been washed. A large quantity of 
the ship, and during its continuance the wheat was found by a man digging for bricks, 
weather was perfectly calm. On the 8th of the It was almost entirely consumed, and in a 
month several shocks of an earthquake were state resembling charcoal. In a ravine cut by 
felt at Mocha and Hodeida; and there, as the rains, from which several stone pillars had 
wdLaa along the entire coast of Yemen and been dug, Mr. Hunter 8a#a space from twelve 
inland aa &r as the mountain range, the dust to fifteen feet long and seven or eight feet high, 
described as white adies fell for several days, composed of earthen vessels, broken and 
The noises were also heard, and as usual, closely compacted together. It was oonjectnr- 
wera attributed to artillmy. The Nacoda of ed, with great appearance of probabilify, to 
a boat which brought a letter from Mr. Bar- have been a potter’s kiln. Between this pl aos 
row was detained ten days in the Dhalae and the new town is a hollow, in which, tradi- 
Archipelago unable to continae bis voyage tion says, the river Sipparah formerly ran. It 
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dttogiid its cpurae nt the tim* tbe city was 
buried, and now runs to tbe westward. The 
soil which covers Oujein ie described as being 
of an ash grey colour, with minute specks of 
black sand. That the shower of earth which 
is reported to have fallen from heaven, was 
produced by a volcanic eruption, we cannot 
doubt, ultliough no information has been ob- 
tained respecting the site of the event, and 
the nearest volcano of which we read is that 
which was in eruption during tbe Cutch earth- 
quake in 1819, at the distance of about thirty 
miles from Bbooj, the capital of Cutch, and 
at least three hundred geographical miles from 
the town of Oujein. 

Captain F. Dangerfield, who accompanied 
SirJohn Malcolm in bis military expedition into 
Central India, states that the river Nerbudda, 
in Malwa, has its channel excavated through 
columnar basalt, on which rest beds of marl 
impregnated with salt. The upper of these beds 
is of a light colour, and from thirty to forty 
feet thick, and rests liorizontally on the lower 
bed, which is of a reddish colour. Both ap- 
pear from the description to be tuffa composed 
of tbe materials of volcanic ejections, and for- 
ming a covering from sixty to seventy feet 
deep overlying the basalt, which seems to re- 
semble some of the ciirrents of prismatic lava 
in Auvergne and the Vivarais. Near the 
middle of this tufaceous mass, and therefore 
at the depth of tliirty feet or more from the 
surface, just where the two beds of tuff meet, 
Captain Dangerfield was shown, near the city 
of Mhysir, buried bricks and large earthen 
vessels, said to have belonged to the ancient 
city ofMhysir destroyed by tbe catastrophe of 
Oujein. But Capt. Dangerfield in reference 
to Mhysir, seems to have believed tbe 
earthy mass on tbe banks of tbe Nerbudda 
alluvial', not volcanic. Mr. Hunter seems to 
have written as to the volcanic action from 
hearsay. Conolly, on the other band, speaks 
from careful and minute personal observation, 
he lieing one of the most exact and obser- 
vant writers of his time ; but another writer 
says the theories which account for tbe change 
of site of Oujein appear to him all equally un- 
satisfactory. He neither believes with Hunter 
that a shower of earth nor with Malcolm that 
a flood, overwhelmed the old city, nor with the 
natives that it was tui-ned topsy turvy. The 
liales of old bricks, and of wood of sorprising 
hardness, &c. dug up at depths of fifteen feet 
seem exaggeration. Several people \jrer6 inter- 
rogated who had been twenty and thirty years 
at the place, none of them W ever positively 
eeensueh things though all believed most re- 
ligiously both these and much more wonderful 
cariositietio be found. The theory ^ an 
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inundation ie principally enppmrted by n trad^ 
tion that the river ^ ohang^ ite bed. 

Capt. K. L. Playftur, officiating Political 
Besident, Aden, wrote an account of the out- 
burst of the volcano near Edd on the African 
coast (if the Red Sea. At Edd, lat. 13*'57' N, 
long. 41 %' E, about half-way between Mas- 
souab and the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, earth- 
quake shocks occurred on tbe night of tbe 
7th of May or the morning of the 8th during 
about an hour. At sunrise fine dust fell, at 
first white afterwards red ; the day was pitch- 
dark and the dust was nearly knee-deep. On 
the 9th the fall of dust abated, and at night fire 
and smoke were seen issuing from Jab’l Dub- 
beh, a mountain about a day’s jountey inland, 
andsounds like the firing of cannon wereheard. 
At Perim the sounds were heard at about 
2 A. M. on the 8th, and at long intervals up to 
the 10th or 11th. The dust was also met with 
at sea ; and along the entire coast of Yemen 
the dust fell for several days. Several shocks 
were felt on the 8th at Mokha and Hodaida. 

Further to the east the region of recent 
direct vulcanic actiou seems to terminate with 
(he extremity of the delta of tbe Gknges. 
[Col, Caiiseley, Bl. As. Trans, vol. XVII. 
p. 1.] A few hot springs are all we have to 
indicate the agency of a subterranean fire for 
nearly 1000 miles across the peninsula. There 
are hot springs in tbe Damoodah valley, 23^ 
10' N., inQangetic India, in Kunawar, in the 
lower Himalaya, and near Lohunkund on 
tbe Sutlej. The most notable of these is that 
at Sarguuga, near Cbota Nagpore, in Central 
India, where the temperature of the water is 
184*: it smells strongly, and seebis to be a 
Uarrowgate. 

Indications of active volcanic action are 
numerous, and in the valley of Kashmir, 
Dr. Falconer reports that a singular ‘ field 
of fire’ exists in the valley, of considerable 
dimensions, and through crevices in which 
flames continually issue. The outlines of 
this volcanic tract are distinctly defined, and 
the action appears to be strictly local; the 
soil is completely burnt, and in some spots 
has been vitrifiec(. The igneous action has 
continued now for upwards of two centuries, 
as the existence of this remarkable spot is 
certified by Abul Fazil, the learned minister 
of tbe Emperor Akber. [Second Report 
on Geology of Hyderabad.] Dr. Vosey de- 
scribes a hot saline spring near Hyderabad 
in tbe Deccan, and hot springs occur in four 
places in Ceylon, in the Tannah coUectorate 
of Bombay, in Sini^, in Kattyawar, at Bas- 
man in Beluchistau, in Bheerbhoom, nsar 
the Porbatti or Poomb river in Ladaki and 
other places. (See Hot springO 
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Mr. lloorerQift in liit Traveti fn the Him* 
nuUnyan ProTioMi^ val. ii. p. S77, mcnti^ 
a hill within three days' journey of the etty 
of Cashmere, from Which loud explosions are 
heard at iaWvris, accompanied by the escape 
of gaseous matter, with force sufficient to tear 
off the dcmrs and windows of buildings situat- 
ed upon it There was nothing on the hill 
resembling a crater, but the inhabitants on 
the spot asserted a distinct recollection of the 
explosions. — [Bl. As. Trans. voLXlI, part 11 
for 1843, p. 1046.] In the Concan there are 
no fewer than twelve hot springs betwixt 
Dasganm and South Raj pore, and they are 
supposed to follow the line of the great Qhaut 
chain southward to Oeylon : the majority oc- 
cur near the great lines of dislocation. There 
are two hot springs in Candeish and several 
in Katiawar, and lower Sind, as we shall 
presently see, abounds with them. 

Lake Loonar, in the Sichal Hills, is the 
only instance of a volcanic outburst obser- 
vable in this immense volcanic region. [Mal- 
colmsou, London Geological Transactions, 
1839.] It was first described by Lieut. Alex- 
ander in the Madras Literary Transactions, 
subsequently by Mr. Orlebar in the Bombay 
Geographical Transactions. It is a nearly 
circular or oval depression in a country com- 
posed entirely of tabular and nodular basalt ; 
it is 500 feet in depth, and three or four miles 
in circumference. In the bottom of the hol- 
low is a lake five feet deep, the waters of 
which are impregnated with muriate and 
sulphate of soda, and sulphate of lime ; sub- 
carbonate of soda prevails in the neighbour- 
hood. In 1851 it was examined by Dr. 
Bradley, who met with abundance of scorite 
in ^he neighbourhood, and was able to trace 
a vast stream of lava to the east and west- 
ward. The great intervals betwixt the points 
of volcanic activity in this part of India, even 
when connected by hut springs, prevents them 
from being associated as groups anywhere 
betwixt Arracan and Cutcb. 

On the 27th May 1846, a hill on the Ner- 
bndda, called Dumoh Phar, or smoking monn- 
tatn, about 500 feet high above the plain, 
gave out alarming moans, to the terror of the 
neighbourhood, and then an enormous out- 
burst in it oocnrred. The appearance this 
presented when examined shortly afterwards 

OoL Skene and Lieut. Bri^ was snob 
M might have been produced by the explosioa 
of a mine, making a rent in the hill from top 
to bottom ibont thirty Imt across, and six 
feet Gnat trees were npset by it, and 
the rocks leixt twenty to thirty feet in pieces, 

« if blasted by gunpowder, and thrown to 
theoppOMtou^ae of ^effss^ Theappeags 


anee premitedio no way Mwmbled fhafto; 
a landslips tha buksthig toroa had obvioiudj 
been from ^ interior, ttwaa not ftatec 
that any empted matter bad htob thrown ont , 
there was no appearsnea of any voleamo vent 
in the neighbourhood, and no tradition ol 
volcanoes ever having existed. fBl. As. Trans 
vol. XVi.] 

In the end of October 1849, aomething 
like an ebulition of pestilential gas, the , die* 
charge probably of a rabmarine volcano, 
occurred off Porebunder* in Kattiawar, and 
was manifest for thirty or forty miles out at 
sea ; the fish were poisoned by it, and for 
days lay floating in myriads on the surface of 
the water. [Report of 1850, Booab. Geog. S.] 
An incident similar to this had occurred 
at Berhampore iu May 1810; the water 
in a large tank, usually pure, and which 
for a period of thirty four years had never 
exhibited any thing extraordinary, suddenly 
became of a dark green colour, and an im- 
mense quantity of fish, many of them weigh- 
ing from eight to fourteen pounds, floated 
dead on the surface, and were afterwarda 
removed in cart loada, and made use of as 
manure ; the people ascribed it to au earth- 
quake which then visited Calcutta. 

There is no record of the Cutch volcanoes 
having ever been in a state of permanent acti- 
vity, and they seem rather to have played the 
part of spiracles to the gases of eartbquakei^ 
when “ the earth seemed with a kind of colic; 
pinched and vexed,” with fits of vomiting at 
lava or of flame. On the border of the chain 
of mountains, and eighteen miles from Luk- 
put, the most westerly town in Cutqh, is a hill 
believed by the hindus at one time to have 
been a volcano. It has long ceased to emit 
flame or smoke, but is still an object of 
worship amongst the hindus. It does not 
appear to exhibit any vestige of lava, soorise 
or ashes ; a bituminous earth, with a strong 
disagreeable odour, is dug out of the side of it 
and used as incense in the worship of Assa- 
poora : it is found in small pieces imbedded in 
the common soil, from wMch it is separated 
without difficnlty. 

On the occurrence of the great earthquake 
shock of June 1819, vast clouds of dust were 
seen to ascend from almost every hill or range 
of hills in Goozerat and Cutch ; smoke was in 
many oases visible, and some flame was per- 
oeiv^ Dr. Thomson, in his account of the 
Geology of Bombay, published in the Msdnm 
LiterarylHraosaetione for 1887, after describing 
the hurricane and earthquidce which occnrred 
ail along the coast on the Ifltb and lff1& Hm, 
(tbe26lA and 27th new style, exset^ Sw 
yearn to a diqr before the oecotteiiee of 

ovents in 1849,) »ys BeiSdes Mw appeaar- 
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wuie of ft vitdMit oommotion in tbe ftbnospbftn, | blftd^ nd, yellow, end whiter ftnd with pfttfd>ftf^ 
ftnd ft perceptible oonctueion in the earth, tqI- of einden eimilar to therefoae.of a fumao^the 
oanie action aeems to We oecorred, if we may whole looking as fresh as it the igneous agents 
bo allowed to deduce such an inference from were still in operation. 'The surface of the 
tiie highly embellished representations of tbe table land immediately surrounding the blown 
historian, of giants seen in the air throwing out space is ouvered with burnt iron-stone, 
great globes of fire at each other, confusion of similar to septaria, divided into irregular cells, 
human voices in the atmosphere, the tram- On other parts of the table land, craters of some 
pling of horses, and the sound of warlike fifteenortwenty feet in depth have been blown 
instruments. It is added, that much of out : they are composed of the materiais just 
this nature occurred in Salsette and other described, and are covered with patches of 
places. The metaphorical figures,” con- sulphur. [Grants, Geology of Catch. London 
eludes Dr. Thomson, expressed in the lat- Geol. Trans.] 

ter part of tbe description, are strikingly The mcks around the hut springs of Peer 
similar to those employed by Dion Cas- Mnggen, ten miles west of Kurrachee, consist 
uus in his account of the eruption which of iiummulite limestone, in some cases highly 
destroyed Herculaneum and Fompei, where crystalised, and where the fossils, according 
we are told giants wdTe seen, and the sounds to Captain^ Viccary, occasionally are extensive- 
of trumpets heard in the vicinity.” There is so ly altered. Two miles further to the west- 
little appearance of any recent volcanic erup- ward, occurs the group of Minora hills,. about 
tion near Bombay, that Dr. Thomson is dispos- 8U0 feet above the sea, and 500 above the 
ed to ascribe the appearance, probably in both plain surrounding. On the eastern side a 
cases, to the meteorological phenomena always crater has been blown out, — the ruins are scat- 
coincident with earthquakes and volcanic tered around. It is oval in form, about 150 
action. At a place twenty-six miles west feet in length, and fifty across. Tbe explo- 
from Bhooj, fire was seen in considerable sion has burst away one of the sides and^blown 
volume to burst forth, a blazing ball was pro- through the strata adjoining. It seems as if a 
jected into the air and fell to the ground, vast deluge of water had for a short time been 
where it was broken into four or five pieces, discharged from it ; there is no tradition in 
on which it became extinguished and invisi- existence regarding it, nor is anything known 
ble. No fragments could be discovered, but of the date when it was in action. It has 
the vegetation was found scorched where it clearly been subject to the great changes 
fell. On being examined next day, the hill which have taken place around, though it is 
was found rent and shattered, as if something probable it preceded the deposit of the post 
within had sunk. Fire, to a certain extent, pliocene clays found at its base, as these bear 
was said to have issued from a bituminous hill no appearance of disturbance and have most 
from which alum is made, near Merv : the likely been deposited by the sea subsequent to 
height of the hill was considered to have been the explosion. There are several other craters 
reduced, and it was rent and shattered into of lesser size and more imperfect structure 
ravines. Near the town of Sinderee situated round Minora. ' * 

where a branch the Indus joins the Bunn, and . Gapt. Carless, who gives by far the 
whichwaspermanentlysubmergedon the occa- best account of this district yet published, 
sion, a number of small cones, six or eight feet speaks of a celebrated bill called Jibel Fubb 
in height, burst up from the ground, and con- twenty miles N. W. of the hot springs, of 
tinned for many days to emit bubbles of air which wonderful stories are related' all over 
and mud from their summits. The first and the country, but he does not tell us what these 
greatest shock occurred about seven p. m. on stories are. 

the 16th June ; lesser shocks continued till Capt. Yiccary describes the clays as post pli- 
the 20th, when the-volcano called Denodour, ocene. lie makes no mention of the crater. I vi- 
ftbout twenty miles N. W. of Bhooj, burst in- sited it, he 'writes,and took careful drawings and 
to action, and the movements of tbe earth im- measurements of it in March 1850. The high- 
mechafely stopped; but the authority pn which ly crystaline state of the rock is conspicuous, 
this statement is made is not stated. Vestiges 1 confess I could discover no evidence of any 
of recent ontbursts, though of unknown material diminution of its feasils around the 
date|, appear at the village of Wage-ke Fudda. springs or near the crater. The rocks, which 
JL bi^ table land of volcanic matter, about every where, around are one mass of shells and 
two .miles square, has been blown out into a zoophytes, the corals being often in the most 
flat bum, the sides being broken into fiuures, beantif ally perfect state that can be imagined, 
vnth. craters, ravinea, and hollows.; and tiiein- have been in some .places highly crystidised, 
tenor, ^ he'd of the basin, interspersed with the organic remaina being in pact obliteiftited. 
hillocla ftad cones of every variety of 0(dour, The myatals are occuionally amiwed in 
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-iMitiitifal itac-liln fonna^ like 00*07 membeni oeedideB tiie Nlible snioilolt WilM lir^ 
of tin oacdite bmily. the three. Air trabbiei aad jeti of ania aiiae 

The tOoke at tiie hot aprlnge of the Lokkee from the haaio owtinnally, seml>fliiid 
Peas appear to be of exactly the same desorip* man within being oonatantiy distaibeld I 9 
tion aa thode at Peer Muggen, their position in them. The whole sammit of the hill it oraat< 
all likelihood dne to Tolcaoic influences of com* ed over with caked mud. Almost -exactly 
parati rely recent existence. The Lot springs the same appearances are presented fay ^ the 
of Peer Muggen attain a temperature of from craters of the two other hills, ~-wi& this dif* 
100 to 160, and yield a very copious discharge, ference, that in the cose of one of them the mod 
The water is perfectly pure, and fertilises the was said to rise and fall, oooattonally overflow- 
soil around. The hot spring takes its name ing the crater, sometimes sinking in it above 
from Pnr Muggen, a mabomedan saint, whose 15 feet. A fourth hill, similar to those jost 
shrine is close by. The coincidence of the described, was seen at some six miles off, but 
sound with the designatioii given to the long ‘ was not visited.' The water and mud all 
snouted crocodile (innggur) has led to the in- around is salt The ground at the base of the 
ferenoe that it means Peer M uggur, the Croco- hills is full of cracks and rents. It is the same 
dile Saint The crocodiles in the tank are of volcanio agency, most probably, which gives 
the kind colled garial : they are precisely rise to the hot springs of Peer Mnggen, tiiat 
similar to those of the Nile and Ganges. One supply the famous croeodiie tank, whloh feeds 
of the tanks contains nearly 200 crocodiles ; or stimulates the mud volcanoes. Abundance 
there is a spring at no great distance which of brimstone is found at no great distanoe, and 
affords large deposits of sea salt. one eminence some twelve miles off is known 

The next volcanic group to be met with in by the name of the sulphur mountain." Oapt. 
this direction is that of Hinglaj, a series of Robertson describes the whole district, for an 
mud volcanoes along the sea board of Los area of probably not less than 1000 sqoim 
and now in great activitj^ very similar in miles, from the Kara range westward, as cover- 
point of form to those of Chedooba. Here there ed with mud cones, active or quiescent. 'Hs 
is no appearance whatever of there ever having spent a fortnight amongst them in 1849 and 
been any eruption of lava. The first of these could discover no particular day on which tiisy 
are called the koop of Chandra. They are were unusually affected : Captain Hart had 
believed to be of divine origin, and to be been told that on Monday they were more 
possessed of miraculous virtues. They are active than they were on other days. The 
within two dajs’ sail of the port of Eur- native tradition regarding tjhem Is, that on the 
rachee, and within a hundred yards of the abduction of the goddess Sita by Bawnn, 
sea ; the group of mud volcanoes are known Sedashew, a form of Mahadeo, was, amongst 
by the. name of the Koop of Rajah Rama others, occupied in endeavouring to disoover 
Chnndra. Three of these were visited by the place of her concealment. For twelve 
Captain Hart : a fourth was seen by him at a years he prosecuted bis search unoeaaingly, 
distance, and they are saidtobe very numerous, but without effect. Worn out with exertion, 
andtoextend someway along the shore, and far and enraged at the fruitlessness of the task he 
into the interior.-[£'«trc(c^sd/roi» the Reports bad imposed on himself, he dashed his saorad 
ihe Bo. Geo. Society for May 1850.] cake on the ground. It broke into eighteen 
About two miles from the wells of Tilook pieces, and from every fragment a koop arose. 
Pooree, three hills of extremely light- The goddess instantly appeared, and ohid hii 
coloured earth, rise abruptly from tiie plain, wrath and impieties, assuring him that throngh- 
Tbe centre hill is conical, slightly flattened, out his wanderings she bad aooompanied him 
and divided at the top : it is about 400 feet in tl^e shape of a fly which generally sat on hie 
high : its sonthem and western sides are more holy cake. In commemoration ol his exer- 
pNoipitons than tho others. The second of tions on her behalf, she ordered that every pil- 
the gronp is about half the height of the first ; grim should pay his devotions to one of the 
the two are connected by a causeway about koop before visiting her temple. The koop 
fiffy yards in length. The third covers a great- are called by the name of her hnsband Rama 
er area than either ; its apex teems destroyed Chandra. On nearing the crater, the holy 
or broken off, otherwise Ae ohoraoteristics of man who precedes the pilgrims continually 
tiie three dosely resemble each other. They cries out, speak Oh 1 Rama Chandra] — and to 
are all kdented at the base with numerons their astonishment accordingly, thqr find on 
ebssms and fissures, which run into the in- their arrival the mod at the top in a state of 
teiior, and tiieir rides me streaked from the eonimotion,-'-evidenoe to them sufiBioient that 
aunarit -down as if with dnices of mad or the invocation has-been listened to, and the 
water overflovring from the crater. A barin deity is present. A more rnfarate and copious : 
of limdd fluid about tiifrto yards in diameter aocoont of tiie mod eratecaof Bi^ tkn 
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Oaigivflii bf Ctotem jgLMrkwpabliilMd tba f «n amongst. the bindoos nr 

I8tb nni&Mr of tbo XnuMaotiono of ^ tho new introdnotion. Oo 9 teiii]^i«n« 0 foe)ir 
Son. Br. of tbe Boy. Ae.^- for 1850» written with the appearance of Ya^i the waters, 
bj Oapt. Bobertson of H. bf<*e 8th, and it oon- which during the ruoy season were diacharg> 
^ns the perfect aecoracy of Cspt. Hart’s ed from the ghaut, broke through the banka 
so far as it goes. oftheobannel which usually c(^ned them, 

Tundug back on the Indus, to the hot overwhelmed a village, and formed % lake and 
i^rings in the Lukkee Pass, the range of a harbour so spacious that light ships could 
ifiUj in this neighbourhood is composed of anchor where dry land formerly prevailed.”— 
little ridges not exceeding 400 feet above the Asiatic liessarehes, voL IIL p. 396. Physical 
plain of the Indus, their apices with nearly Geography, vol. 1. p. 257, £d. 1851. . 
horisontal st r*t», their sides abrupt and preci- One of the most terrible and active group 
pitons^ and non*nnmmulitic. The valleys, or of volcanoes in the world begins with the 
interveiuug spaces between the hills, have been Banda group of islands, and extends through 
mioch disturbed. A variegated olay, abound- the Sunda group of Timor, Sumbawa, Bali, 
ing with gypsum, but containing no fossils, is Java, and Sumatra, separated only by 
of occurrence. A brown, rust-colour- narrow channels, and altogether forming a 

ed rock is abundantly distributed on the sur- gently curved line 2000 miles long ; but as 
face Ut the shape of rounded boulders, the the volcanic zone is continued through Bar- 
most promising specimens of which are maim- ren Island and Narcandam in the Bay of Ben- 
fiiotured by the natives at Eotree into iron, gal, (lat. 12^ 15') and northward along the 
Between this and the Indus are numerous low entire coast of Arracan, the entire length of 
hiU ocfca of aluminiferous clay used for the the volcanic range is a great deal more. The 
manufacture of alum by the Sind’hi. The band is not limited to Arracan, but extends 
hot spriugs issue from the bottom from what northward to Chittagong, lat. 22** or 600 
appeara an external crater, of the same gene- miles beyond Barrep Island. Lieutenant Cole- 
ral obiucactar as those already described near brook visited Barren Island in 1787, when it 
Peer Muggen. There are here several hot was in a state of violent activity ; he does 
spriugs uear each other— they are all salt and not seem to. have landed on. it, and he quotes 
sulphureous, the whole valley smells strongly entire the account of it given by Capt. Blair 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas which rises in in his survey of the Andaman Islanda The 
bobbles from the well, and ascum is constantly cone which springs from near the level of 
gatiiering <m the water, which the natives re- the sea, rises at an average of 32^ 17' to 
move and use as sulphur. Near one of the hot 1800 feet nearly. Later authorities make 
springs is an aperture in the rock three inches it 500 feet, and this is probably its true 
in diameter, from which, until of late years, altitude. Mr. Lyell gives the following ac- 
8 jet of. flame used to issue j it was called the count of it quoting Yon Buck as his autbo- 
peci’s fire by the natives, and is believed to rity, “ Barren Island is in the Bay of Bengal, 
have become extinguished on some infidel and as an illustration of the phenomena of 
having bathed in the neighbouring well. — ancient craters, of elevation, as contrarted 
Traasaetions cif the Potn, Hr. of the Roy- As. with modern craters of eruption, permitting 
* So. J^o. xiii./or 1860, by Capt. Robertson of a contrast of the ancient crater of elevation 
i?. JT.’s 8fA Capt. V. Hart’s Pilgrimage to with the cone and crater of eruption in its 
Higlc4, Bom. Geo. Trans. 1839, and Reports centre. When seen from the ocean this is- 
1850, p. oviii, laud presents on almost all sides a surface 

Tlmreisa very copious hot and sulphurous of bare rocks, which rise up with a moder* 
spang at Gmrm^ (i. e., hot well) in the Bolan ate declivity towards the interior : but at 
Pass, about 200 miles to the northward, but one point there is a narrow cleft, by which 
tho writer is not aware of any between this we can penetrate into the centre and there 
and. Imkhea.— Col. Campbell’s Map. discover that it is occupied by a great oir- 

Um area of the volcanic &ld of Bmla has cular basin, filled by the waters of the sea, 
novear been precisely determined : it extends bounded all round by steep rocks, in the 
Bono fifty or sixty miles ixfland, and at least midst of which rises a volcanic con^ very 
thrae times as much along shore.— i>r Thom- frequently a source of eruption. The sum- 
som mt the Geology of Bovhay.Mad. Lit, mit of this cone is 1690 Frendi feet in 
Rfsttohmeo’s Voyage to tie East In- b^ght, corresponding to that of the eir* 
diet, Borne 1796 ; Tranilation 1800. culm border which encircles the basin, so 

u Island of YaypU on the north dde that it can only Im seen from the sea throng 
of Oofi hh>i f'om out the see in tlw the ravines, .This seems to he takoi from 
yeas 1841: Ihe date of Its appeazanoe is Capt. Blair’s estimate of ISOfhsinoe upaet^aa 
dstmidMd bf it* having gtyan nae to a new already atated, by Captain MUIar, Dr. Adam, 
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and (iUitrA BamalslMidwwviaitedlTsrDr. 
J<dta ddam in ISdl. Tlia 'watar dose in 
dion WM liod and ateamy, wlule ateam and 
amoke isaued firaiin tb« crater, bnt no lava 
or flame, tie eatimatea the diameter of the 
iNtaftatalwntSOOor 1000 yarda, and the orifice 
of the ordtaVf arhich oooupiea. the entire sum- 
mit of the cone, at about 30. Captain hliller 
visited it in 1834. His account of it is the same 
in its general features as that of Ljell, but he 
estimates the altitude of the cone at no high- 
er than 500 feet ; and considering the limited 
distance to which it is visible at sea, this seems 
to be mrare correct than other estimates. He 
seta down the slope of the cone at 45, which 
would give an altitude of above 1,000 feet,were 
Dr. Adam correct as to the diameter of the 
base. He states that it could only be ascend- 
ed by climbing, and it is probable that Captain 
Blair’s assumption of 32*17, which was deter- 
mined by measurement, may be near the truth. 
The volcano, like the others along the bay, is 
chiefly active during the S. W. monsoon. 

Next to Barren Island is the volcanic island 
of Narcandam.iu lat. 13*22 The cone is about 
800 feet high, no soundings are to be had with- 
in half a mile of the shore. 

Grossing over to the other side of the bay 
where perfect tranquillity seems for nearly a 
century to have reigned, we find a period when 
the Coromandel Coast was as much moved by 
volcanic agency as that of Arracan itself. — ife- 
of Calcutta Coal Committee. 

The earliest account we possess of any 
actual eruption in the Bay of Bengal is that 
contained in the 1st vol. of the Annual Re- 
gister, 1776, reprinted in the Bengal Asiatic 
Transactionsof 1847. [Bengal Asiatic Transac- 
tions 1847, vol. xvi. p. 499, Reports and Asia- 
tic Besearches, vol. ip. 175.j It was writ- 
ten by an officer on board a French East 
Indlaman, and addressed to bis friend at the 
Hague : there seems no reason to question its 
perfect accuracy. In July 1757, fires were 
seen from Pondicherry to break out on the 
gurface of the sea three or four leagues from 
shore. These blazed out with the greatest 
fury, throwing up pumice stone and com- 
bustible matter. This was accompanied by 
a noise like thunder, or the discharge of 
heavy ordnanca An island, a league in 
length and about the same in breadth, with 
a cone and crater in the centre, then appear- 
ed. 4- quantity of dead ^ were after- 
wards seen floating on the surface of the water, 
destroyed by the eruption. The sea was some 
days titerwards so covered with pumice atoM 
that vessels found it difficult to make their 
way through it^ while they ran the risk of 
being hmmt from the showers of hot ashes 
with irffioh the for was darkened. The island 
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aesms speedily to have subsided ngain m w 
hear no further moiticmmado of it. 

A shoal, called the €k>ris Bank, was seen b; 
H. M. 8. Melville” in a line joining Poudi 
cherry and Chittagong, and a shoal is aote< 
on an old chart as having been met with 1^ 
an American ship in the line betwixt Poudi 
cherry and Chedooba : both these have aiao 
theu disappeared. 

The volcanic region in the Bay of Benge 
seems, about the year 1750, to have been u 
a state of general activity. Off the coast o 
Arracan, the island of Chedooba, situated h 
lat. IS** 50' N. and long. 90^40’, is fifteei 
miles in length and Mventeeu in breadth or c 
about 200 square miles in. area. Its genera 
appearance is that of a fertile, well wooded is 
land, of moderate height and irregular outline 
A band of level land, covered with fragment 
of coral shells, and gravel, and but a little wa;| 
elevated above the sea surrounds it : thre« 
distinct terraces are visible, the result of sc 
many separate upheavals. — Captain Bui/ec 
Smith on Indian Earthquakes, in Bl. Ac 
2*rant,vol. xii. l6i2.Madras LiLTraue. 1831 
quoted from Gower's Portuguese India tom 
iii. Capt. Halsteils Report on the Itiand oj 
Chedooba, BL. As. Trans. 1841 vol,x.p, 434. 

Gaptaiu Baird Smith gives an account from 
the Qentlemau’s Magazine” of a violeni 
earthquake which occurred at Calcutta in 1737. 
Twenty thousand vessels of various sizes ar« 
said to have been destroyed by the inunda- 
tion which accompanied it, and 30,000 
lives are said to have been lost on the 
occasion. No volcanic phenomena, strictly 
so called, seem to have attended it. It took 
place during a furious hurricane. 

The earliest Indian earthquake, of which 
particulars are given, is that which accompa- 
nied the hurricane of 26th May 1618, by 
which 2,000 lives and 60 vessels are said to 
have been lost at Bombay. 

There are four large volcanoes in Chedooba, 
detached mounds rather than cones, varyiug 
from 100 to 1000 feet above the level of the 
sea. They are combed of stiff grey clay, 
with large quantities of siugulai fragments 
of stone : their sides are much cut up with 
rain ; their summits, which are from 50 
to 240 yards in diameter, are quite bare. 
Capt. Halsted gives maps of the island of 
Chedooba and of Regwan, adjoining to it. On 
the summits of these are numerous well fonnv 
ed cones, from a few inches to four feet in 
height, and about the same in diameter. On 
the oulmde they are hard, within th^ am 
filled. up with a^thick,. uniform, well-mix^ 
mudi which every now and then runs out ai 
the side or over the edge of the crater, bnb.* 
bles of gas rMng at intervals of tbne og Um 
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minutes; there is no appearanee of erap> 
tions of lava scoria, or vestige of the ageney 
of actual fire : some of the volcanoes throw 
out hot sea water in place of mud : they are 
most active during the rains, and then occa- 
sionally emit flame and stones, as well as 
mud, throwing these to a considerable height : 
the stones are obviously torn from the beds 
through which the water passes ; portions of 
copper occasionally adhere to them. Petro- 
leum wells abound here, as they do all round 
the neighbourhood. Capt- Halsted visited Che- 
dooba in 1641, and his survey in the “ Chil- 
ders’^ eztendedabove 100 miles along the coast. 
The shore here is marked by three well-defin- 
ed terraces, or raised beaches, covered with 
coral and shells, and raanifestly the result of 
three distinct upheavals, with considerable in- 
tervals — of just a century, the natives believe, 
betwixt them. {Mrt> Somerville Physical Geo~ 
graphy, vol. /. p. 264.) The uppermost of these 
is less conspicuous and distinct than the two 
lower, but on the western coast a remarkable 
column of rock stands out on the beach, about 
40 feet high,-with oyster shells still attaching 
to it, showing the second line of beach, just 
thirteen feet above the first. The last of these 
was Said by an old man of 106, who remem- 
bereditvhen he was a lad of 16, to have 
occurred about the year 1750. Mrs. Somerville 
speaks of these os the result of gradual uphea- 
vals going on within the last hundred years, 
but it appears to have been the effect of 
sudden and instantaneous elevation. There 
is no evidence of any subsequent change of 
level having occurred within this period along 
the shores of the Bay of Bengal. Mr. Pidding- 
ton suggests that it is not unlikely that it may 
have occurred simultaneously with the erup- 
tion at Pondicherry in 1757 — natives being 
proverbially inaccurate as to dates — during the 
occurrence of violent earthquakes, when the 
sea washed several times over the lower part of 
the island, and then permanently retired as the 
land emerged. Captain B. Smith thinks it 
likely to have occurred during the Chittagong 
earthquake of 1762. Immense quantities of 
fish were found on the recovered land, and the 
feasting which occurred on these is still a 
favourite tradition in the islands : no rent oc- 
curred in the earth, and no lives were lost, or 
mischief occasioned : for more than half a cen- 
tury much of the soil remained salt. The ele- 
vation has been greatest towards the centre of 
tto line examined, where it is twenty- two feet ; 
at the termination it is thirteen, and at Foul 
Idand nine. Begwan, lat. 18° 87' 49* just to 
the north of Chedooba, is marked by three dis- 
tinct rhungs, each about tight feet The outer 
poMcn Ofthe island was stid to have been, 
raiasd about 176(^ most likely as Mr, Pid-. 
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dington supposes, in 1767. Href or^jinal 
island contotostwo temcM^ about nWfeet 
high — the outer mat;^ is os yet barren ; 
it consists generally of corals, shells^ and 
gravel; the rest is a level pldu of rice 
fields. Xu the adjoining island of Baiuree, or 
Bumbree, off Eyouk Phyoo, there '■are some 
beautiful mud volcanoes, the cones of which 
are almost all covered with luxuriant casuarlna 
trees — the only places where they are found 
in the neighbourhood. The craters and ex- 
pelled matter possess the same general char- 
acteristics as those of Chedooba. This was 
first described by Lieut. Foley in voL 4th of 
the Asiatic Journal : the cones are said by 
him to vary from five to 1600 feet, one peak, 
called Teaka, reaching the altitude of 8000. 
Vapour and flame were seen to issue from one 
of the peaks during the earthquake of 26th 
August 1833. — LievJt. McVdlol^t R. N. Map 
of Ragwan. Bl. As. Trans.-, JohnsteW^s 
Physical Atlas. Dr. Spry, Bl. As. Trans. 
1851 , vol. X. p. 1845. Lieut. Foley voL^A of 
the Asiatic Journal. 

There are various hot springs at Chittagong 
subject to periodical eruption, and which con- 
stantly emit gas and flame. 

There is a small volcano near Eyonk Phyoo 
in a state of constant activity, and which fre- 
quently emits smoke and flame. Cottages at 
the distance of four miles' from it were on the 
occasion of the eruption of 1842 bnghtly il- 
luminated, yet so little was the heat that the 
specimens from the crater were no where 
melted. 

Within little more than ten years of the 
elevation of the island off Arracan a catastro- 
phe, precisely the opposite of that from which 
Chedooba suffered, overtook Chittagong. Da- 
ring the great earthquake of April 1672, six- 
ty square miles of the lowlands along shore 
were permanently submerged : Ces-lung-toom, 
one of the Mug Mountains, entirely disap- 
peared, and another sunk so low that its sum- 
mit only remained visible. — {PhU. Tnuisae- 
tions 1 7 63, given entire in Copt. SmUls’s pAper 
on Earthquakes, Bl. As. Trans, vol. xii. p. 
1047, quoted in Report of Coal Committee, re- 
pvblished in the India Review, 1889, p. 71.) 

Four hills are described as having been vio- 
lently rent ssiMi^r, leaving open chasms, 
varying from thirty to sixty feetin ^dtiu 
Other mohnttins smd hills were variously 
disturbed ; some were partially thrown down 
so as partly to dbtnti) t^ courses of riven. 
One eminence beoame degraded by little and 
little till it retamed to the level of the plaio. 

In the plain, the offth opened in eevwal 
pieces, throwing np water and mod of d anL- 
phuroua smeE At Buobarta 200 livae * 
,were loBt mt a tnwk of gtonnd that nnk 
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** 'Arracan tba 
^ ir32iwerB not 
thnp i. of thfl •*°** property than 

SrSe hSSf" ^ “ to torow 

an toe boats on shore, on its retiremflnt 
sweeping multitndes of kuman betray 

y «»tom dion of tb. fl., oj 

Bengal, m the aecoonts of Arab navicatora 

«" ‘fc* 26tU 

itaid 

Si?„rt w!,“‘ J? ' “ hldw" 

anse above the surface of the watera U 

2»r L k • “onsoon, and the weather 
to permit its being ap- 
fhTfinf* October, on the return if 

^y^o,TL;r,r^‘jr ‘2 

XI =““^“1“" 'S« i" ‘1>« 
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On the 2nd .Tnnna*» lo^/- , . I loiigat.on of the orreat vnl»oi><n i j .P.® 


discoverable. 

On the 2nd January 1845, between ^he 
hours of six and seven p. m. ab..nV .^i 
after sunset, the people of Kyouk Phy^ 

to see th^La^ ‘^tonished 

~r ^ 

flickering, like the reflection of distal flll 

from a ship on flro, for about half an hour 
when suddenly immense volumes of flame 
were seen to burst as if from the depths of 
the ocean, presenting a most sublimi and 
awful spectacle to beholders. It »«« * 

by .low c..4Zr,„SbC ruTd 

Which seemed to ascend from the bowfls of Jhe 
6arth| and was re-echoed from the Iniu « j 

Tb.^ .1 tt. oxlSbXtnXraot 

ed, though It WM seen by many witnesses - it 
SMms to have been very transient. A ves- 
sel sent out to sea immediately under 
fte impression of its being a oouflagraSo? 

Government, on being 
Asiatic Sodety, “msti? 
a caxrful sn^ey of the coast, but no 
^Aiige fo depth of the soundings or ehar- 
bottom Mold be discovered. There 
dJ?fc?*w J?®* romain on reasonable 
Ambt that the eihilfltiou was volcanio— pro- 


bab^ a sodden emission of g»$ tbroagb an 
ape^ or crevice not detected by the wund 
mg line. Three accounts of this most sin* 
gular oTOurrence are given with minutensM 

Hawkins. 

s^Reports (^f Proceeding of the Pennni jtai^ 
tic Society for February 1846 p 
indexed. Topography of 
Coth. GoUcutta 1837.) 9 MO- 

The extreme frequency of earthonaka* {» 

t^TS. '"r i®*? that it iS 

the theatre of lively volcanic action iJJ 
fewer than twelve of these occnned betwll? 
May 1834 and May 1835. “About f 
yews ago," says Dr. McCosh, writing-in ISsT 
-tba i8.ab«ut 1817. “the natives fniabUfol 
a small knoll near the hill of Goalpara wwf 
so terrified by the unusual shakina nf ^ • 
little hill, that they fled from it for s^etv tnd 
ran to a distance : on their return tl^^J^Tes 
and hill had disappeared, and a large pool of 

Ihe whole coast from Cape Negrais to Ak- 
yab on the eastern side of the Ra« d , 

U,o i.b.„d of 

as all the other islets and rocks on that « ® ! 
tb. oo„, of Ar,«.,, 

the process of upheaval. This ^ 

b-oogbt 184i, bVLt ofTS 

nautica. surveys of the Brig “ Childers ''Thf 
coast from Akyab to Cape NeS L foZ'i® 

Stdf to the* 


1 x- «-uu imswiinin the nrn 

longation of the great volcanic baud of^tha 
Sunda Islands, which extends from Tawo 
Sumatra. Barren Island and ^ 

bear*^ the islands on the coast of Arra^n 
bear evident marks of subterranean fire ?? 
the island of Cheduba, 300 miles sonth - 
from Hie Sandheads, in latitude 18» 61'* N^ 
longitude 930 28' East, there are two mud 
volcanoes which rise to a hefoht nf f ° ™ ® 

ipheaval is in the direction of N. W. bv M 
to S. L. by S. It is one hundred geographical 
miles in length, and varies in bSh frl 
twenty mile, to. very „„„„ ,t..pofiJ[SJ 
and rocks. J he upheaval has been greatest in 

WM 13 fee*l ^ "®’ Terriblea it 

was 13 feet ; at different parts of the W W 

"it feet; in the middle or the 
west Mast 13 feet / at the south ead 12 feet* 

Cheduba to kul 
Island, 9 to 12 feet. The first symptoms of 

itK .7'**'“ «“ rti oTm 

1760, on the occurrence of a irreat 

by which tb.M.WM dd™ 

th. .abcl. ot wbicb w.™ 

of Ava. An earthquake is said to have oceni^ 

,«d.n.hm.d»d is aTlS 
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t^tetMU6vathattnttil«r,plienomendn oMnm I agea. A«eoiding to tbo -vtowi wUeh Imto 
' efwy oentniy. {J(iiut$iOH’$ PkptUaoiAAM.) 1b bMnftdoptOd froBi Sir ' diaries pro* 

tbe island of Kyouk Fbyot^ 85 geographiodi longed investigationa, it is litSa probalile 
miUs ‘north, or nearer tbe Soonderbnus, « that all these changes ooenmd at onS time, 
▼oleanie eruption took place saddenly east bat they mast hare resulted from a series of 
of tbe station. great up ponrings from tiie interior daring 

In Burmuh, mud volcanoes, the highest by-gone ages, identical with those StiU 
about 15 feet, are situated close to the viilage in operation, though perhaps all in the 
of Memboo, nearly opposite toMaghweon the lines which we observe in the direction of the 
Irawadi. At little more than a mile from the existing mountain ranges. One of these, pro- 
village, the view opens on a great sea of blue longed through Arracan, halts at Point Negrais, 
mnd, with a few prtijectiug humps in various to reappear through the Andamans and Ni- 
parts, while several conical bills rise bddly cobars j and this Eastern Asiatic range, after 
from the grqpt swelling to various heights, extending along the 8. W. coast of Sumatra, 
Prom these, inradiating lines, flows of the mud terminates at its S! E. point. Another runs 
oau readily be traced, and at short irregular along tbe Malay Peninsula, is lost for a time, 
in tervals a hollow gurgling sound is heard, but appears again in tbe high peak of Lingin, 
followed by a kind of flop in the rniid. On ex- and tern)inate8 in Banca and Billiton ; and a 
amination, tbe centre or conical hollow or branch from this separates at Pub Timon, 
crater of one of these volcanoes, which was not on the east coast of the peninsula, and ends 
exactly at the summit but a little below at one at Carimata, in the strait between Billiton and 
side, was found filled nearly to the brim Borneo. Two ranges traverse Cambodia and 
with bluish gray oily looking mud— liquid Cochin-China in the same direction, and these 
mud— about the consistency of heated pitch, will be found to extend to, and, perhaps, to 
although, of course, less adherent. The whole traverse Borneo. Between the Cambodian 
surface of the liquid mud within was ob- range .and the mountains at Sarawak, on the 
served to heave and swell upwards, till sud- north-west extremity of Borneo, the Natuoas 
denly a great bladder like expansion of the islands and Pub Condor form the connecting 
mud was thrown up, and breaking, fell back Unk . and as the Sarawak hills run to tile 
into the cauldron below with a sudden flop, south-east, the range is probably continued, 
At each successive throw a portion was eject- eiblier by a connected line, or by isolated 
ed, and issning by a narrow opening, came mountains, until it terminates in the Gbnnng 
flowing down the side of the cone in a regu- Hat,.s, near Cape Selatan. More recent data 
lar channel which it bad made for itself, its shew that this range, after traversing tbe west- 
surface marked by thin filmy flakes of the gfu part of Borneo, terminates on the south 
earth oil with which it is partly associated, ooast, a little to the eastward of Kotaringin. 
The mud and muddy water thus thrown out qijjg Qunung Ratos would therefore appear to 
are only slightly salt to the taste, but are used have been formerly connected with the pri- 
largely in the preparation of salt close by, by mary range which shows at Bintiilu, on the 
lixiviating the mud, collecting the water thus north-west coast of Borneo, ami which msy be 
passed over it, and concentrating it to crystal- ^ continuation of one of the Indo-Chinese 
Ixation over slow fires. ranges. ‘The Anam or Oocbin-Chinese Range 

AtGrobagan,attliecentre,on the limestone that which can be traced most distinctly 
district, is a mud volcano 16 feet in diameter, the Archipelago to Australia at the 

The black mud every two to five seconds bub- present day. There seems no doubt that the 
bles up and subsides ; it rises to a height of multitude of islands which are now to be seen 
20 to 30 feet, then explodes with a dull noise, ^^ely plutonic masses npraised by sub- 
scattering a shower of warm brine springs „t volcanic action : or the tops of great 

from which salt is extracted. Its eruptions volcanic butbursts which have appeared above 
are most frequent in the rainy s^on. It is the ocean. Them are innumerable coral 
dalledkuwu," tbe place of abode, 'and an old islands, but Mr. Darwin’s 

legend is that it is tbe residence of a monster the « Strncture and DistributiOtt of 

snalm whom writhings cause the eruptions. « has satisfactorily Aowb that 

Similar mud volcanoes occur in tbe Taman .. ^toUs" or onnalar reefs were originally 
^insula of the Orimea.-f?MA«m *• Ful^, frying reefs eonatrnoted aroond islands that 
EnumMy^ p. 341. havs since snbsidsd. The depth of wsitnr on 

;Witii such violent buteabterranean forces these banks avsnigse ahoirt 30 fatiioma^ ds- 
in opwation, even at the present dsy, it is pending ra^dly asthe edge is approadiadyiBnd 
easy -to. apprehend how mmieroaB must riioeling giadunHy^wards tin land. Andwhete 
have hnwi the nprirings and -anibsidiBga of tlMaailAluMnetrieaaabovetlmBarhUMtrniars, 
ilke.0olid.iliatter of tiia earth daring by-gone' graat aubmaviiM hanks ate to be iriwed fram 
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one klnoid to tnotbw. One of tiiwo is tsm* esnio ialsads of tits Ara hipolago also contain 
ad tba great Asiatic Bank, and the coontnaa metals, g(dd*diist being fennd at the bottoms 
Ijring on itmay be noticed first. The monntain of many of the monntain atreams,. but it d^ 
ranges in t|ie soatb'eaatern part of Asia in* not exist in veina^ as in the Malayan Benin* 
variably run in a direction nearly N. N. W. sola and on the west coast of Boroe<^ these 
and S. S. £., and are all of the primary for* having apparently been broken up by the vio* 
matiun. The chain which extends along the lent convulsions to which these islands have 
Malay peninsula is the most conspicuous of been subjected. The metal is therefore only 
these ranges, and is continued at iutervals to obtained from the bottoms of the monutuu 
Bancaaud Billiton, and perhaps may be traced streams, where it has been deposited when the 
as far as the north coast of Java. It is this earth in which it had been contained was 
range that most abounds in metals, or, at all washed away. 

events, in which mining operations are pur* The limits of the volcanic band which cross- 
sued with greatest success, probably from the es the Archipelago are distinctly defined by 
strata, owing to its central position, having the active volcanoes with which it is studded, 
been little disturbed by the convulsions which There appears a great volcanic stream in the 
have shaken the countries on either hand. The neighbourhood of Kamtschatks, from ^hich 
productiveness of the gold mines of the Malay it can be traced in a south-west direction 
Peninsula and of the tin mines of Banca is through the Kurile Islands, Japan, and Loo- 
well known. This range may be considered Cboo, skirting the coast of Asia, to Formosa, 
as the backbone of the great Asiatic Bank where it meets another coming from the 
which extends into the Archipelago from the south and south-west through the Philippines 
south-eastern extreme of Asia to a distance of and Mindanao to the Moluccas, embracing the 
nearly 1000 miles, in fact to within 50 miles eastern extreme of Celebes and the western 
of Celebes, perhaps to the sonth'We8t|eru ex- peninsula of New Guinea, and then another 
tremity of that island also ; but there is a space curve from the westward along the Trans- 
of nearly 30 miles, across which no soundings Javan Chain to the Strait of Sunda, when it 
have been carried. Sumatra, which lies on its meets that one which comes from a north- 
western verge, has been subjected to volcanic westerly direction through Cbeduba island, in 
action, but not to so great an extent as to die- the northern part of the Bay of Bengal through 
turb the direction of its mountsiin range, which the Andamans and Sumatra. From the west- 
runs parallel to that of the Malay Peninsula, ern extreme of New Quines, however, along 
The third and last range that can be traced the north coast of that island to New Britain, 
into the Indian Archipelago is the one that although its volcanic character bas been decid- 
traverses Laos and Camboja, at the southern ed by recent French navigators, there remains 
extremity of which it disappears for a time, a tract, including thirteen degrees of longi- 
showing itself only at Pulo Condor and Na- tude, in which no active volcano bas been seen, 
tunas, until it emerges near the north-west Indeed, it is by no means improbable that the 
extreme of Borneo, and is continued along band which takes a southerly direction from 
the entire west coast of that island. Here it Japan through Fatzima, the Bonin and Mari- 
again disappears, and only shows itself again ana Islands, may prove to be continued to New 
on the north-coast of Java, where it ceases Ireland ; in which case the chain of active 
entirely ; the remaining portion of this is- volcanoes which extends through the Solo- 
land, with, perhaps, a part of the north-west mon Islands, and the New Hebrides to New 
extremity being either of volcanic formation Zealand, and perhaps farther to the south, 
or of alluvial deposit. The celebrated teak- may indicate the coarse of an independent 
tree which abounds on the Cambojan part of stream. 

this range, but is not found in Borneo, is again The Eastern Archipelago from the Nicobars 
met with here, the projecting part of the north by the Malay Peninsula to the east, is 4,000 
sideof Java, ^tween Samarang and Surabaya, miles long from east to west, and 1,300 
being a vast teak forest, from the timber of broad from north to south. The volcanic 
which the greater portion of the shipping em- belt of the Ardii^lago is marked by a chain 
ployed in the Archipelago is constructed. Java of active and extinct volcanoes through tbe 
is the only island in the eastern seas in which whole length of Sumatra and Java, and 
tiie teak-tree is indigenous, nor will it thrive thence bv Ihe islands of Bali, Lombok, Sum- 
in the volcanic parts of the island where its bawa, Flores, the Servatty islands, Bands; 
eultivation bas bMn attempted. This, which Amboyna, Batcbian, Makian, Tidoce, Terete 
we may call fbe Cambojan Bangs, is also rich and Oilolo to Morty island. Here the belt 
in mineids, espeeiaUy tbs Bornean part of i^ is broken and shifted 200 miles to the wekty 
when large quantities of gold and many dia- to north Celebes., from which it passes On to 
mmads am obtained by tbe mineii. Tbe vol- Sian and Sangmr, to the FhOippine 
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•long the easteni of wbieb it cootimM 
Id a corHng line to their northern otromitgr. 
FromAhe eztieme eastern bend of this belt 
at for 1,000 miles^ to the N. E. coast 
of New Gninea, is a non>Tolcanio district. 
Bat there, on the N. E coast of New Guinea, 
another volcanic belt can be traced throng^ 
I7ew Britain, New Ireland, and the Solomon 
• islands to the farthest eastern limits of the 
Archipelago. The united length of these 
volcanic belts is 90 degrees, their width abont 
50 miles, but, for about two hundred miles 
on either mde of them, evidences of subter- 
ranean action are to be seen in recently ele- 
vated coral rock or in the barrier coral reefs 
which indicate recent submergence. In some 
part or other of all the b*ne, earthquakes are 
felt every few weeks or months, varying from 
a slight tremor to great movements, shaking 
down villages and destroying life and proper- 
ty, and some of them devastating the adjacent 
lands. Java has nearly 45 volcanoes, active 
or extinct, many of them with volcanic cones, 
and averaging 10,000 feet high. In Java, in 
1772, the volcano of Papan-dayang was blown 
up by repeated explosions and a large lake left 
in its place. In Sumbawa in 1815, 12,000 
people were destroyed by the great eruption of 
Tomboro. Makian, an island of the Moluccas, 
was rent open in 1646, by a violent eruption. 
On the 29th December, 1862, it again sudden- 
ly bunt forth, blowing up and altering its face 
and destroying the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants and sending forth such quantities of ash- 
es as to darken the air at Ternate forty miles 
off and destroying almost the entire crops of 
that and neighbouring islands. 

Sumatra, in reference to its extent, has few 
volcanoes, and a considerable portion has pro- 
bably a non-volcanic origin. Sumatra, the 
uncultivated parts of Java and Celebes, Bor- 
neo, the Philippines and New Guinea are all 
forest countries, but on Timor and on all the 
idands around it, there is absolutely no forest, 
and this character extends to Flores, Sum- 
bawa, Lombok and Bali. 

Mr. George Windsor Earl, in a pamphlet on 
the Physical Geography of South Eastern 
Asia and Australia (1855), pointed out that 
the islands of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo are 
connected with the Asiatic continent by a 
shallow sea, and that a similar shallow sea 
oonnects New Guinea and all the adjacent 
islands with Australia, these last being all 
characterized by the presence of marsupial 
animals : and, carrying put Mr. Earl’s sugges- 
tion, Mr. Wallace maintains that some of the 
Islands had long been connected with the 
Atiatic continent, and others equally long 
with that of Australia, hud that a line of sepa- 
ration can he drawn between them, and he 


-designates the Asiatic portion Indo-Halsyaa 
and the Australiaii division Austro^Maloyan. 
The seas between Sumatra, Java and Borneo 
are so shallow that ships find andiorage in 
any part of it, as it rarely exceeds forty fa- 
thoms. And the seas eastwaird to Java rarely 
exceed one hundred fathoms. 

The elephant and tapir of Sumatra and Bor- 
neo, the rhinoceros of Sumatra, and the allied 
species of Java, the wild cattle of Borneo, and 
the kind long supposed to be peculiar to Java, 
are now all known to inhabit some part or 
other of Southern Asia ; and, of the birds and 
insects, every family and every genus of the 
groups found in any of the islands occurs also 
on the Asiatic Continent, and in a great num- 
ber of oases the species are also identical. The 
great islands of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, 
even yet resemble in their natural productions 
the adjacent parts of the continent almost as 
much as such widely separated districts could 
be expected to do, even if they formed part of 
the Asiatic Continent. The Philippine islands 
agree in many respects with Asia and the 
western islands, but present some anomalies. 

The eastern portion, on the other hand, from 
Celebes and Lombok eastward, exhibit as close 
a resemblance to Australia and New Guinea, 
as the western islands do to Asia. Australia 
has no apes, monkeys, cats, tigers, wolves, 
bears, bysenas, no deer or antelopes, sheep or 
oxen, no elephant, horse, squirrel or rabbit. In 
lien it has kangaroos, opposums, wombats and 
the duck-billed palypus. It has no woodpeck- 
ers or pheasants, but has in lieu the mound 
making brush turkeys, honey-suckers, cocka- 
toos, the brush-toiigued loris, which are found 
nowhere else in the globe, and all these pecu- 
liarities are found in the islands which form 
the Austro-Malayan division of the Archipe- 
lago. The islands eastward from Java and 
Borneo form a part of a previous Australian 
or Pacific Continent, although some of them 
may never have actually been joined to it. 

The Aru islands, Mysol, Waigyou and Jobie 
agree with New Guinea in their species of 
mammalia and birds, and they are all united 
to New Guinea by a narrow sea. The 100 
fathom line around New Guinea marks the 
range of the paradise birds. « 

This separation has no relation to their 
geolo^cal character. The Indo-Malayan and 
Austro-Malayan divisions hold two distinct 
tgrpes of the human race, the Malay and the 
Papuan, who differ radically in their physical, 
mental and moral charactors, and under one or 
other of these two forms, as ^es, the whole 
of the people of the Eastern Archipeli^ add 
Polynesia can be classed; and the Ime sq^ent- 
ing these two ^pes cdmes near but mneitinti 
eastward of that part of the aodoa^ iwiMM. 
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Thil euterlj jattiog of -the Malay line has 
been oaoud by the mWitime enterprise and 
higher dvilisation of the Malay races, who 
have overrun the nearer part of the Austro* 
Malayan rdgion, and have supplanted the ori* 
ginal inhabitants and spread much of their 
langnage,»their domestic inhabitants and their 
customs far over the Pacific. To the Malay 
type and to the Papuan type, respectively, all 
the people of the various islands can be group- 
ed. The Asiatic races include the Indu-Malay 
and all have a continental origin, while the 
Pacific races, including all to the east of the 
Malay (except perhaps some in the northern 
Pacific) are derived not from any existing 
continent, but from lands that now exist or 
have recently existed in the Pacific Ocean. 

The volcanoes of Java are in two lines, one 
commencing near Cape St.NichoIas, its N. W. 
extremity passes diagonally across the island 
to its south east headland on the Strait of 
Bali. The other line runs parallel, and extends 
from Cheribon on the -sea coast to the Strait 
of Sunda. The volcanoes are in two sepa- 
rate fissures in the earth’s crust, and the 
volcanoes in it are cones of elevation, each dis- 
tinct and separate, their number being 38, and 
some of them of immense sisse. They throw 
out volcanic ashes, sand and scoriae, and 
sometimes trachytic lava. White clouds of 
sulphuric acid gas continually wreath their 
peaks and are destructive to life. Large quan- 
tities of sulphur are dug out. — Bikmore- 
A severe earthquake was experienced in 
Batavia, and over an extensive region in Java 
on the 16th of*November 1847. In theCourant 
of the 27th October 1847, it was mentioned 
that a shower of ashes bad fallen at Buitenzorg 
on the nightof the 17th, which came from the 
Guntur mountain, iu the district of Limbau- 
gan, residency of Preangar. On Sunday the 
1 7th October, at 11 o’clock P.M., the earthquake 
shocks, following each other in quick succes- 
sion, were felt at Tijandjur, the first of which 
was very strong, and lasted for fully ten 
seconds. The shower of ashes began to fall 
the same night, and on the following morning 
had already clothed the earth, grass, trees, and 
buildings with a brown covering. The fall of 
ashes and sand lasted the whole day, and made 
it very inconvenient to be in the open air. 
The eyes of travellers suffered. The earth- 
quakes had not wholly stopped at Tijandjur 
on the 29th October. The mountain had, 
however, fortunately begun to be at rest, and 
no damage bad been caused by the eruption. 
The. shower of ashes had reached as far as 
the fironders of the xeridency of Bantam, a 
distance of mmre than 80 miles to the weist. 
The Tenger mountains of Java, mean the 
wide or spadous monotains. Thereis here an 
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old volcano widi its traebyte enter 7600 feet 
above the sea, in diameter 3^ and 4|: miles. 
It is the largest enter in Java, and one of the 
largest in die world. Its bottom is a Isvel 
fioor of sand, which in some places is drifted 
by the wind like the sea, and is called by thp 
Malays the Laut Paear or Sandy Sea. 
Four cones of elevation rise from this sand 
floor, the smallest of which, called Bromo, in 
1866 was active, throwing out ashes. It rises 
like Monte Somma in the crater of Veeuvius. 
But trachyte, obsidiau and pumice have been 
thrown out in suocessiou . — {Bikmore 74.) 

Papandayantfy another volcano in the island 
of Java, in 1772, in a single night, threw out 
scorise and ashes, which Dr. Jnughnhn thinlm 
made a layer 50 feet thick for seven miles 
around. In Dr. Horsfield’s account of it, 
drawn up from the native testimony, it is 
stated that an extent of groand of the moun- 
tains and its environs 15 miles long and full 
6 broad, was by this commotion swallowed np 
within the bowels of the earth ; but this sink- 
ing, according to Professor Bikmore (p. 75), 
dues nut seem to have occurred. 

Mount Galung-gong, a few miles north-east 
of Papanduyang, is also a Java volcano. On the 
8th July 1822, at noon, not a cloud was seen 
in the sky, when suddenly at half-past one a 
frightful thundering was heard in the earth, 
aud from the top of tliis old volcano a dark 
dense mass was seen rising higher and higher 
into the air, and spreading itself out over the 
clear sky with such an appalling rapidity that 
in a few moments the whole landscape was 
shrouded in the darkness of night. Through 
this darkness flashes of lightning gleamed in a 
hundred lines, aud many natives were struck 
down by falling stones. Then a deluge of 
botwater and flowing mud rose over the rim of 
the old crater and poured down the mountain 
side, sweeping away trees and beasts, qnd 
human bodies. At the same moment, stones 
and ashes and sand were projected high into 
the air, and as they fell destroyed nearly every 
thing within a radius of more than 20 miles. 
A few villages being built on eminences on the 
lower declivities of the mountains, escaped as 
they were above the streams of bot water and 
mud, and the atones thrown out fell b^ond 
them, destroying villages at a greater distance. ' 
By 4 P. M. the extreme violence of the erup- 
tion had passed; by sunset the sky was again 
clear and the snn shining on a scene of desola- 
tion. Asecond eruption occurred five days after* 
wards, and by that time more than 20^000 per- 
sons ^d perished. Tenger mountains are 
occupied 1^ » pecnliar people who speak a 
dialect of Javanese, and despite the zealous 
efforts of the mahomedans, they atill foUow 
thebindu religion.— (' Bikmre, pp, 75, 76.^ 



VOLOAMOBB. 

Yoloanoes in usnnlly bare of fo- 

Ho ffA on their siunmite ne on their base, 
^<r to the large quantities of sulphur that 

»ra washed down their sides. (Bikmore,p. S7.) 

Mount Slamat Peak is 11,330 feet above the 
sea, and is an active volcano ; it is next to 
the highest in the island. Ungarung Peak 
is about 5^000 feet The north coast of Java 
is low. Further inland from Ungarung are 
Mount Prabu, Mount Sumbing, and Mount 
Sindoro. At Boro*Boro hill in Java, which 
is terraced, is a buddhist temple built A. D. 
1334, and many buddhist images remain, 
and at Brambanan are 296 hindu temples, 
erected A- D. 1266-1296. The Telaga-bodas, 

White Lake, in Java, is the old crater of 
the volcano of Papandayang. Java coast to- 
wards the south is bold, and its rocks con- 
sist of hard volcanic basalts and trachytes. — 
(Bihmore, 79.) 

The volcano of Tael is in the island of Lu- 
conia in Manilla. The island is formed by a 
mountain from three hundred and fifty to 
four hundred yards above the level of the 
Laguna de Bombon, is about three leagues 
in eircunifereiice and has a crater about two 
miles at its circumference on its summit. The 
lining walls of the interior are fifty to seven- 
ty-five yards iu perpendicular height, and five 
cones of eruption covered with sulphur rise 
from tlie centre of the crater, a lake of green 
•water widcU boils in several places. The La- 
guna de Bombon itself has a circumference 
of tiiirty leagues ; its waters are brackish and 
bituminous, and of great depth j in some parts 
no Bouiidings at 126 fathoms. The great 
eruptions occurred in the years 1716, 1746, 
and 1754.— (w^Wer’s Biography of Dr. EIvIm 
Ktnt Kane, 1868.) 

North of Batchian is Makian, a volcano of 
Which in 1646 there was an eruption. 

North of Makian is Motir, a trachytic cone. 
— {Bikmore, p. 299.) 

Odd has been washed for iu the island of 
Batchian ever unce'1774. 

Makian is an island 50 miles from Ternate, 
eonaiBtiug of a single grand volcano. In 1 646 
there was a violent eruption, which blew up 
the whole top of the mountain, leaving a 
truncated jagged summit, and vast gloomy 
crater valley. It was said to have been as 
lofty as Tidore before this calamity. On the 
29th December 1862, another eruption of 
this vast mountain took place, in which ail the 
villages and crops were destroyed and many 
of tim inhabitants killed. The sand and ashes 
fsU so fas, that crops 50 miles off at Ter- 
wate wets destroyed, and it was so dark at 
Ternate that lamps had to be lighted at noon. 
—(Fall; 9.) 


TOLCANOIS. 

Ternate is merdy a high volcano, with its 
base beneath the ocean. Its droantferenea 
around ita afaore is six miles and its height is 
6,400 feet. Severe and destructive erup- 
tions took place in 1608, 1635, *1658, 1678, 
and next on the 26th February 1838, then <m 
the 25th March 1 839, and on 2nd February 
1840. In that of 1673, a eonsiderable 
quantity of ashes was carried to Amboyna. 
In that of 2itd February .1840, tot fifteen 
hours, the solid ground rolled like the sea, 
but the heaviest gronud wave was at 10 a. if. 
of the 16th February, and the people then 
took to their ' boats. Iu this interval were 
creat eruptions of ashes and hot stones which 
fell like hail. Lava poured from the crater in- 
to the sea. For ten days clouds of black 
smoke poured out. About midnight of the 
14tb, the shocks were more violent, and be- 
fore half past three a. m. every house was 
levelled. Fissures formed in the earth, out 
of which hot water rose for a moment, and 
then the earth closed again to re-open at 
another phuse, nearly every houee was de- 
stroyed. Its population in 1866 was 9,000. 
The lower part of tiie mountain behind the 
town is covered with fruit trees, and hundreds 
of men, women and children go daily to 
the mountain to bring in the fruit, durian 
mango, lausat and mangustin. When Drake 
visited Ternate in A. D. 1579, the Portuguese 
had been driven out of the island by the sul- 
tan. Ternate with Batchian constitutes 
the ancient Moluccas. The people are of 
three well marked races, the Ternate Malay, 
the Orang Siraui and the Dutch. The first 
are the descendants of the intruding Malay 
who drove out the indigenes (who were no 
doubt the same as those of the adjacent main- 
land of Gillolo) and established a monarchy ; 
their language is quite unintelligible. The 
Sirani are the Cbristiau descendants of Portu- 
guese, Ternate town is at the foot of the 
mountains. Ternate, Tidore, Motir and 
•^lakian are only cones etanding on the same 
great fissure of the earth — Bikmore, 306-312. 
Wallace, i. 300, 311. 

Goram is a group of three islands in the 
East Archipelago. B. E. of Goram is a high 
group composed of raised coral reefs 300 or 
400 feet, with a volcano on the island of Teor 
which broke forth in 1669. Iu the Goram 
group, at Manowolko, east of Cwam, a slight 
infusion of Papuan on a mixture of Malay 
and Bngi, has produced a good looking people 
The Goram people are wholly traders, every 
year they visit the Tenimber, Ke and Aru 
islands, the whole N. W. coast of K. Guinea, 
from Oetanota to Salwatty and the idaads of 
Weigiou and HysoL Tbey also extend their 
voyagea to Tidore* Ternate, Banda and Am- 
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boyns. Thdr prabn are all bailt by the Ke 
islanders, who annually turn out hundreds of 
neat boats. The Qoram people trade in tri* 
pang, medicinal Mussoi barki wild nutmegs 
and tortoise dhell, which they sell to the Bugi 
traders at Ceram Laut and Am. — Bikmort, 
243. Wail til. 53, 60. Mr. Piddington on 
the sulgeet of ErupHont iu Bengal Asiatic 
Soe. Traneaetions. LydVt Elementt, vol. i. p. 
440, tdUum 1850. Dr. BirtVe Notee to Copt. 
FotiePt Account of Cape Aden, in Bombay 
Geographical Trans> 1840, referred to in 
Report of the Sodeiy for 1850, vof. iz. Re- 
port of the Society of Civil Engineers, May 
1851, copied into Bombay Times, July 
Miss Fanny Corbeaux's Letters in Athenaeum, 
June 28 and July 5, 1851. Capt. Barker's pa- 
per in Bond. Royal Geograph. Trans., 1848. 
Harris' Highlands of Etiiiopia, vol.'i.p. 17. 
Dr. Kirk’s Journey from Tadjoura to Ankobar, 
1841. Geolog. Trans. 1841, Bombay Geogl. 
Trans, vol. vi. 1841 to 1846, Bruce's Travels, 
quoted in Geographical Society's Report 
for 1850. Mr. Ckancourtois in Report of the 
Academy of Sciences, 17 th Nov. 1845. Edin- 
hurgh Philosophicai Journal, April 1846, p. 
377* Bombay Geographical Transactions, vol. 
ii. p. 30. LyelVs Principles of Geology, 1832 
and 1851. Narrative of a Journey f torn Agra 
to Oujeinin Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 36. 
Asiatie Journal, vd. ix. p.35. SirJ. Malcolm's 
Cent Ind. Geol. of Malwa, by Captain F .Dan- 
gerfidd,App. No.'ii. to Sir J. Malcolm's Memoir 
of Central Indus, p. 324-325. Journ. Beng. 
As. Soc. pp, 851-854. Dr. Baist in Journ. 
Bomb. Geogr. Soc. pp. 139 to 7. Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society, p. 552-3. 
Hue. Chinese Empire, vol. i.p;>. ii. 16. Bruce's 
Travels. Lands of the Bible by the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, vol. i. p. 9-25. London Geog. 'Tran, 
vol. ix. and xv. Salt's Account of Travels 
Bombay Times, January 16, 1839. Cor. Ind. 
Rev. vol. iii. Bombay Med. Trans., p. 666. 
ifnf. and Phy. Science. Bombay Geog, Trans. 

1839. Rev. Dr. Duff in Home and Foreign 
Missionary Record, 1840. Bombay Times 

1840, p. 467. LieuU Colonel Mignanin Al- 
manac, 1842. Mr. F. Burr's account of A den 
in Land. Geol. Trans. 1841. vol. vi. p. 80. 
Bombay As. Soc. Trans veil- I.,p. 84. Jnd. 
Rev., vcl. vi. 1842. Dr. Maledimson, Geology of 
Aden in Bombay Times, 1843. Dr. Arbuckle's 
in Bombay Geo. Trans, vol. L p.*302. Lieut. 
Wellsteds Menunr on the coast N. of Aden, 
p. 19. M. D’bbcs'e account of, p. 12. Dr. Buist. 
on tpedmens of lava from Aden, in Bombay. 
As Trans vcl. L p. 345. Captain Haines 
on RemarhMt Currents betwixt the Arabum, 
ond African shores, in Lond. Geog. Trane. 
1848. Dr. Buiet, on Volcanoes of India in 
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Edin.Phd. Journal 1852 ; Bom. Geo. Trans. 
1852 . voh X. 

VOLEAMERIA FRAQANS. 

Iron, Hind. 

A large common shrub with ovate cordate 
dentate leaves, white fragAint flowers (in the 
cold weather), terminal panicles. — RiddeU. 

YOLKAMERIA INERMIS. Linn, eyn, of 
Clerodendron iuerme, Gasrt. 

YOLKAMERIA INFORTUNATA.R 0 XB. 
syn. of Clerodendron viscosum, Vent. 

YOLKAMERIA K.®MPFER1I. WiLtD. 
Clerodendron squainatum, Vahl. 

YOLKAMERIA MULTIFLORA. Buau. 
syn. of Clerodendron plilomoides, Linn. 

YOLKAMERIA SERRATA. Linn. syn. 
of Clerodendron serratum, Blume. 

Y0L06E8ES, a Parthian king, successor 
to Gotarzes. Josephus tells us that, on his ac- 
cession, he made over the province of Media 
(which, of course, would include Khoraaan 
and as much of Ariana as belonged at that 
time to Purtbiai) to his younger brother Pa- 
kores and Armenia to Tiridates, a younger bro- 
ther. The Yolu^eses of the Greeks is how- 
ever supposed by Lassen to be the Abagasns 
or Abalgasius, one of the Greek successors to 
Alexander in Ariun Abakhafasa, A. D, 70 or 
80. See Abagasus, Greeks of Asia, Kabul. 

YOLU I'A, a genus of molluscs of the fa- 
mily Yolutidse. 

Gkneka. Volota. Volute, rec. 70 np. fossil, 80 ap. 

£i(&-i;«7tera.yolutilithe8. rec. 1 sp. aho fossil, 
Soapbellu. rec. aud fossil. 

Melo. rec. 8. sp. 

Cymba. Boat-ahell. rec 10 ap, 

Mitra. Mitro-sbell, rec. 390 ap. JouSl, 

I 90 sp. 

Suh-genera. Iiubricaria. 

Cylindra. 

Volvaria. fossil, 5 f ap. 

Marginella, rec. 90 sp. fossil. 

Sub-genus. Hyaliiia. rec. 

YOLVARIA. See Yolnta. Yeapertilio. 

YOMIT NUT. Eng. syn. of Strychnosnnx 
vomica, Linn. 

YON HANEN. See Neibuhr. 

YONONES, B. 0. 100, called Balaliara, 
supposed to have been a' Parthian aatrap who 
asserted independence, and created a kingdom 
for himself out of the domiuious of Azilises. 
See Greeks of Asia, Kabul. 

YOOCH. See Khyber, p. 614. 

YOODAGA WOOD. A wood of the North- 
ern Circars. 

VOODHARUM. See Hindoo. 

YOOGHAPALA. Sans. Pyuanchum ex- 
teusum. 

YOOPOO-CAREE- NEER - MOOLLEE. 
Dilivaria iUcifolia. ' 

YORDIKA8. See Brahman. 

YORf, or Yuri. Tjsl. Oryza sativa, Zinti. 

YOROKHTHA. See Kuhm Island. 
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TBINDA-TANA. 


VOEUKU QADDI, at Simhachalam, not 
identified. 

VATTE HULLY. Ca». a wood of S. 
Csnara. — Mad, Cat. Ex, 0^1862. 

yOBEAY, an island of great importance 
for the pearl fishery lying exposed to the 
ocean. At a distance of eight miles to the 
eastward, lie several small isliv^ds, between 
which and Vorkay the trepang banks are situ* 
ated. At low water, hundreds of men, with 
their wives and children, may be seen wading 
from Vorkay towards these isles (the water be- 
ing only two or three feet deep), carrying a 
basket at their backs, and having in their 
bands a stick provided with an iron point. 
When the water is deeper than this they make 
use of canoes. For fishing on the banks situ- 
ated at a greater distance, the Alfoer race use a 
prabu constructed for the purpose, in which 
they embark tlieir entire families. Those ves- 
sels have a very strange appearance. They 
have, agreat beam,andtbe stern runs up into a 
high curve, while two planks project forward 
from the bows. The family reside in three 
or four huts composed of atap, or Nipa fruti- 
cans leaves, erected within the vessel, and a 
railing runs entirely round it, apparently to 
prevent the children from falling over board. 
The prahii is propelled by a large sail made of 
rushes, which folds up like a fan (in a similar 
manner to the sails of a Chinese junk), set up- 
on a tripod mast of bamboos, while it is steer- 
ed with two rudders. Two other masts are 
also erected, which answer no purpose but that 
of displaying several small flags. The pearl 
fishery is thus carried on. The trader makes 
HU agreement (for the oysters) for so much a 
hundred, paying in advance a certain quantity 
of arrack, cloth, Ac. When the price is agreed 
on, the fisher goes to the bank and dives for 
the oysters, which are mostly small and black, 
in from twenty-four to tliirty feet water, select- 
ing the best he can find. The diving is attend- 
ed with much difficulty and danger, as, from 
the time be remains under .water, the blood 
often bursts from tbe nose and mouth of the 
diver, while he is also liable to be destroyed 
by the numerous sharks which are to be found 
there, In engaging these p.eople, it is neces- 
sary to pay off their debts, and, free from this 
incumbrance, they will readily proceed to auy 
part of the Archipelago. — Mr. 6. IT. Earl 
Titian Archipelago and Papuans. 

VOWS. Luke v. 14. “ Offer for thy cleans- 
ing, according as Moses commanded.” A 
hindo, after recovering from sihkness, presents 
the offerings he had vowed when in distress ; 
as a goat, or sweetmeats, milk, or any thing 
dimoted by the sbastras, 

YBASH, Hind, Rbns bockiamela. 
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VBI-HASFATL The founder of tbe 
atheistical sobool of the bindos. He Assert- 
ed that the whole of the hindii system is a 
oontrivauce of the priesthood to secure a means 
of livelihood for themselves. •- 

VBIHASFATI, or Yarahspeti, one of 
the most common names of , the planet 
Jupiter. Yrihaspiti chacra, the cycle of 60 
years, which gives a specific name to all the 
Solar and Luni solar year. Yrihaspati mana, 
the year of Jupiter, during which he'deacribes 
one sign of his orbit The Telngu astrono- 
mers make no difference between this and the 
common solar year. Yrihaspati, the planet 
Jupiter, is the guru or priest of the Devas, 
whom be once deprived of his blessing, in 
consequence of which they suffered greatly. 
The word is from vrihat, great, and pati, 
lord. See Qraha, Inscriptions. 

VRIHI. Sans. Rice. 

YRIJ, tbe Suraseni of the Greeks. Nothing 
presents so great a contrast as tbe poor, 
slovenly appearance of tbe Yrij-basbi 
men, and the delicate features and the bril- 
liantly fair complexion of the Yrij-bashini or 
ladies of Yrij. Though brought up in pover- 
ty and destitution, the women possess a grace 
and dignity which would warin the coldest 
heart to admiration. Nearly all that has been 
said about the Chowbay sect, might apply to 
the Yrijbashi of the same race, manners, and 
pursuits. But the Yrij-bashi are a more pasto- 
ral people than their richer brotherhood of 
Muttra. There are about 6,000 Yrij-bashi, 
out of which 200 families follow tbe profes- 
sion of Panda. The Yrij-bashi are dubay — 
their brethren of Muttra are Chowbay. The 
principal business of a Panda is to keep a 
look out for pilgrims. In tbe midst of the 
town of Yrij is the handsome tomb of Bun- 
jeet Sing, who defended Bhurtpore so bravely 
against Lord Lake’s army. Inside the dome 
of Buiijeet Sing’s tomb, the siege of Bhurt- 
pore is represented. Lord Lake is dismount- 
ed, and standing before his white horse giving 
orders t(» his soldiers. On the opposite side 
of the dome, Bunjeet Slug, in a plain white 
dress, is standing erect before his idol, at his 
devotions, with his ministers behind him. On 
the other two sides be is at his favourite field 
sports. — Tr. Hind. voL ii. pp. 95, 96, 111, 
112 . 

YBIESHA. Can. Acacia serissa, also Dal- 
bergia latifulia, W. & A. Roxb. 

YBINDA. Sans. Ocimum sanctum. 

VRINDA-VANA. Sans. From vrinda, 
thick, and vana, a forest, a village (m the right 
bank of the Jnmna, the original eountiy t>f 
the Tadn, — Bindraban, or Yrindavana, rigai- ' 
f^ng a grove of **Tool8ee” trees. It is a h^ 
l^doo town lutuated on the right banfc of llis 
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VtJLLAT FASHANAM. 


river Janma, from over which, in a boat, a 
moat piotttreaqae view may be obtained of it, 
presenting a panorama of great beauty. The 
circnmstanoe* which imparts most to thesa* 
credness of Bindraban, is its haring been the 
seat- of the ^arly revels of Krishna, the Apol- 
lo of the hlndoos ; Mutra having been his 
birth place. While many a hiudoo Anacreon 
courts the muses with lays dedicated to this 
youth, prominent in hindoo mythology, min- 
strels and maids join in soft strains to his 
praise. Bindraban, among other things, is 
now noted for the manufacture of pretty toys 
made of a composition that may be mistaken 
for a mineral. Indeed the vendors pass them 
off as such, and to enhance their value declare 
that they are brought from Jeypoor, where 
articles of this description and marble toys 
especially receive a fine finish. The Yalab- 
ba Oharya sect of the vaishnava hindu have 
many hundreds of their temples at Mathura 
and Bindraban. At Benares and Bindraban, 
the annual dances constituting the Kas-Yatra, 
in commemoration of Krishna and the sixteen 
Gopi, are performed vrith much display. — 
Tour of India hy French, p. 214. See Rad’ha, 
Vallabhi, Ras Yatra, Budra Sampradayi. 

TRISHA. See Nandi, Trishala. 

TRISHALA. Sans. In the hindu reli- 
gion, a bad man who slays a bull, Nandi is 
the sacred bull of Mabadeva, or Siva : it is 
his vahan, and by some described as the em- 
blem of justice. 1° the institutes of Menu, 
c, 8, V. 16, the divine form of justice is 
represented as Trisha, or a bull ; and the 
gods consider him who violates justice as a 
Trishala, or one who slays a bull. Nandi is 
the epithet always given to the vehicle of Si- 
va ; and it may be applied also to the vehi- 
cles of other deities. We sometimes find it 
used in speaking of Garuda, the vehicle of 
Tishnu, and of the goose or swan, Hanasa, 
the vahan of Brahma.— dfoor. See Chandra- 
gupta,. Nandi, Siva. 

TRITRA, otherwise called Abi, in hindu 
mythology, the personification of the rain- 
cloud ; with whom Indm, the lord of thunder, 
had a contest.— Thomas’ Prinsep's Antiquities. 

TRUKCHUM. Sans, See Tree, 

TRUTES are unconditional vows to per- 
form certain reli^ons ceremonies, Mununu is 
a conditional vow, promising to present offer- 
ings on condition that the god bestow such 
or sndi a benefit.- IFbrd’s View of the Hin- 
doos, wiL ii. p. 75. See Tows. 

YUCCA. Tak. a thick rope made of the 
Crotalaria jnncea fibre, for dragging timber, 
made inTravancore. — Simmonds Diet. 

TUCKANA MABAM. Tak. Dioq^yros 
eordifolia. 


TUCEt/.NAR. Tam.) Mal. I Crotalaria 
juncea. 

TUDA GADDI, or Udagadi Tbl. Pani- 
cum flavidum. Retz. 

YUDAH. Arab. Ficus religiosa. 

TUDAM. Trl. Terminalia catappa* Linn, 
TUDAM TITTULU. TerminaUa catappa, 
L. R. ii. 430. Rheede. iv. 3. 

TUDAPA ALLAM. Tbl Poa bifaria, Rotb. 
TUDAPA CHKTTU, or Gatrinta. Tbl 
H ugonia mystax, Linn. 

YUDATA CHKTTU, or Balikomma. Opilia 
tonientacea, Roxb. 

TUDA 'I'ALLAM. Poa bifaria, R. i. 831. 
TUDATA TOKA GADDI. Lit. Squirrel’s 
tail grass. Eleusine calycina, Ruxb. 

TUDDAMBA. A Travnncore wood of a 
brown colour, specific gravity 0*750, used in 
building common houses. — Colonel Fiiith. 

TUDQE. Pbbs. ? Sweet Flag, properly Ti^ 
or Tuj. 

TUDYA, or Tudza. Tjsl. Acorns calamus 
aromaticus. Sweet Flag. 

TUGEPALA. Sans. Glynanchum exten- 
sum, 

TUGEN. Dut. Figs. 

TUJ. Pbbs. Acorus calamus aromaticus, 

Linn. 

TUJRAKANTAKA. Sans. Euphorbium. 
TUKKA. Tel. Nut of Areca catechu. 
Betel nut. 

TUKKU-NAR. Tam. Fibre of Crotalaria 
juncea, Linn. 

TUL-TaYLUM, or Tel-vaylum. Tam. 
Acacia ferruginea. 

TULA. Tel. Cadaba Indica, Lam. 
TUL'ADAMBU. Tam. Calonyction gran- 
diflorum, Choisy. 

TULA-MARAM. Tam. Feronia elephan- 
tum. 

TULA POLUMORINIKA. Tbl. Cadaba 
Indica, Lam . ; W. and A . 

TULCAN. See Saras wati, Kartike 3 ra, Ta- 
vana, Tiswaknrma the last named is the 
Tulcan of the hindus, 

TULlSr. Tbl. Guizotia oleifera. D.C. 
TULLA, properly Telli pundu. Tam. Garlic. 
TULLAK, properly Tilak yennai. Tam. 
Ricinus communis. Lamp oil. 

TULLAR, a lake of Kashmir, from which 
the Jbelum issues. 

TULLAR, or Tullal tutam. Tam. White 
copperas. Sulphate of zinc. 

TUiLLABI, or Tullari Mre. Tam Hydro- 
cotyle Asiatica, Linn. 

TULLAY, or TeUai knngiUam. Tam. 
Dammer, 

TULLAY NAWEL PALLAM.. Tam. 
Calyptranthes cazyophyllilblia. 

TULLAY FASHANAM. Tam. Anenic. 
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VULPB8. 


TtJIiTUEB. 


VULLAY EALANGU. Tam. Batatas 
odulis* 

VOLLERI'KAI. Tam. Cocamis satims. 
VULLEEU VlUAI. Tam* Seeds of Cucu- 
mis sativus. 

VULLI EEEBAY. Tau. Convolvulus re- 
pens, Linn. 

VULLI GADDA. Tel. Allum cepa, Ztnn. 
YULLl EANIRAM. Malbal. CoccuIub 
aouminatusi D.G. 

YULOCAL, or Yulvaylum maram. Tam. 
A strong wood of Ceylon which is used by 
the natives in making farming utensils. It 
grows to twenty inches in diameter, and twelve 
feet in height. The bark of this tree, with 

the Maradum bark and ginger, is used by 
the natives for cleaning and preserving the 
teeth.— Ceylon. 

VULPES. the Fox. 

Taaleb, Ar. Nomri, Hind. 

Shual, Hub. Kokri, Mahr. 

Lomri, Hind. Robnr of Gandahab. 

In India, three foxes ore met with, and may 
be noticed separately : 

Yulpes Bengalensis. SImw, 

Caais BengalenaiB, Orcty. ' ” 


kokiee, Byku. 

„ rafaBoens, tfray. 

Yu^pei IndiouB, Qray. 

Lomri, Loomri, Due. 

Hoomri, „ 

Bengal dog, Eng. 

Lives in the entire oi 


V. oorsao, Oray. 

V, Bengalensis. „ 

Y. Indicuset Kokrae, 

JDlytlu 

Bengal fox, Eng. 

Common fox, „ 

India and the adjacent 
countries, but varies both in size and colour in 
different localities ; generally of a greyish 
brown with a fulvous cast, passing in some 
cases to Isabella : it is always variegated 
above with the intermixture of whitish hairs. 
It is a very pretty animal, but much smaller 
than the European fox, with a* short head, 
very sharp muzzle, oblique eyes, nut-brown 
irides, very slender legs and very bushy tail 
trailing on the ground. Its principal food is 
rats, land crabs, grasshoppers, beetles, and 
fruit, the mango and custard apple are largely 
eaten. It always barrows in open plains, runs 
with great speed, doubling like a hare ; but 
ins tead of stretching out at first like the bare, 
and trusting to its turns as a last resource, 
the fox turns more at first, and if it con 
iatigue the dogs it then goes straight away. 

Yulpes ^vesoens. Oray. Silver Fox. 

Yulpes montanus. Body. ] Bobnr of Cahdabab. 

This species is numeroos in the valleys 
around Candahar, hiding in burrows and 
hdes in the rook. It is about two feet long 
from the nose to the insertion of the tail, and 
the tail is about seventeen inohes» height at 
shoulder about fifteen inches. Its tail is yellow- 
ish, back rather darker inclining to brown, 
face and outer side of fore kgs and base 
of pale folvona, spot on the ode of 
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Yulpes uepalennsi Orayo 
Mountain Fox Eny. 

Hill „ „ 

Bed ,, „ 

dwells in the Hima- 


the face just before tbe eyes, the chin (breast), 
the front of the fore lags, a round spot on 
upper part of the hind foot, and tbs tips of 
the hmrs of the tail blackiah, end of tail white 
and ears externally bladia The skins are soft 
and are made into the reemehah and poateen. 
One night, aays Adams, we were disturbed by 
tbe barking of a fox, and at daybreak on the 
following morning, I shot a fem^e and oub of 
the silver fux, Yulpes flsvoscens, both within a 
few yards of my resting place, where thay had 
been devouring the refuse of my previous 
night’s dinner. 

Yulpes montanus. Pearson. Hill Fox. 

Canis vulpes monpi- 

DUS, Pears. 

„ himalaiciu, OgUby. 

Yulpes montanus, Qray. 

The hill fox of India 
lays, ranging up to the snow limit ; and in 
winter, when the snow is on the ground, they 
are very nunierons about Simla, coming close 
to the houses in search of offal. Its fur is 
exceedingly rich, dense and fine, the longer 
sort measuring fully two inches upon the back 
and the inner every where of considerable 
length and woolly character. General color 
pale fulvous, head mixed with white, tailbnsby 
and white tipped. Y. montanus was not seen 
by Dr. Adams beyond the wooded regions of 
Qashmere, and is evidently replaced by the 
silver fox, V. flavescens, wMch is not however 
partial to the barren regions of Ladsk, but is 
also to be met with on the tops of the southern 
Punjab. Vulpes montanus is generally dis- 
tributed over the lower and middle regions of 
tbe Himalaya, up even to tbe limits of frost. 
Although often seen daring the day, its de{Me- 
dations are chiefly at night, when it prowls 
about houses after poultry ; and in the jungles, 
when it preys on kalij pheasants and other 
birds. This handsome species is readily recog- 
nised by tbe rufous on the back and pale fid- 
vous on the legs.— Adams. J&rdon. Horsburg. 

VULR. Hind. Yerbascnm thapsus. 

VULTURE. 

Family Yulturidte. 

Sub-Pam. Yulturine, S gen. 2 sp. viz., 1 
Yultur ; 1 Otogypsoalvus. 

Sub-Fam. Gypinn, 1 gso. 3 sp. viz., 3 Gjrps. 

Bub-Pam. SsroorhamphinsB, 8 gen. 2 sp. via., 1 
Saroorhamphus : 1 Neopbmu perenopterus. 

Bub-Flam. Gyptetime, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 Gyp- 
etOB barbatus. 

The Egyptian vnlture is a native of eaatern 
Europe, Asia, and Aftioa. On the temperate 
regbiiB of the Himalaya it follows man wher- 
ever he congregatea ; and on the plains of Iikfia 
its gaunt forbidding figore is seen stalking 
among all animal rerase. It is the ampUeat of 
the tribe foond in the East j ite totti length 
seldom exoeading 26 induM. The vnltntiand 
crane, which soar high in tiie heavniA lie 
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VTANHATA. 

sometimes called garnda, and geed. Valtnr 
monachos has been met with at Umballa. 
One shot there in 1866, weigb^ lbs. 17, and 
was 8 feet 2 in wing' measnrenient 
VULULUVI. Tax- Oelastrus paniculatos. 
VUL-VATLUM. Acacia fermginea. 
VUlMr-MAAI. Tax. Chlorozylon swiete- 
iiia, Jfostft. W. it A. DO., also Vum-madi. Tax. 
Chloroxylon Bwietenia, DC. 

VUM-PARATI. Qossypiam herbaoeum. 
VUNGALA-PATCHEL Tam. Verdigris. 
VUNI. Tbl. Acacia fermginea, DC. 
VUNKI. Tam. An article of jewellery. 
VUNNY ~P Prosopis spicigera. 
VlJNU-DEVI. Sans. From vana, a forest. 
Bud devi, a goddess. 

VUPANAYANAM- SeeUpanayanam, Hin- 
doo. 

VURAITCH. See Jat. 
yURKI-ZUKKUM. Abab. Euphorbia 
netilfulia, TAnn. 

VURNU-SUNKURU. Sans, from varna, 
caste or profession, and sankara, mixed. 

VURTULI. Hind. Dicbrostacbys ciuerea, 
W. dsA. 

VUSALAl EIRAJ. Tam. Spinacea ole- 
racea. 

VHSHIRA. Sans, Potentilla officinalis. 
VUTTA-KELOO-KELOOPAY. Crotularia 
verrucosa. 

yUTTA TAMARK Tam. Macaranga In- 
dioi, R, W. A simple pure gum of a crimson 
colour from Travancore is obtained from tbis 
tree, it has been used for taking impressions 
of leaves, coins, medallions, Ac. When the gum 
is pure and carefully prepared, the impressions 
are os sharp as those of sulphur, without its 
brittleness, the exudation so far as known is 
an entirely unknown production. — M. of 

1867. •' 

VUTTI KHILLO-KILLUPI. Tam. Cro- 
talaria verrucosa, IAkh. 

VUTTOM. i In Southern India, pieces of! 
cast steel, as they come from the crucible. 

VUTTY MARITHY. Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a brown colour, specific gravity 
6'696, used in building common houses.— > 
Colonel Frith. ' 

VWI— -I Dioscorea, species. 

VWIR- Hind. Salix alba. 

VyA-KARANA. Sans. In Sanskrit, gram- 
mar is called vyakarana, whioh means analysis 
or takiQg to pieces.— Leebaret, p. 107. 

VYAMBU, or Vashampu, or Wussumbu.i 
ACab. Aodras calamus aromatfcos. 

V StANA. CiBomuo^nminers. 

WAJI2 MAjlA; ^s icnla-devi, . or tutelary 
.W Aww of EsnpgUl o{. Bimdel- 
aeva, whose mti^te>natned.lteppa. . < 
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VYUHA. 

y YASA, son of Satyavati, his specific name 
was Krishna Dvaipayana, 

YYASA. Son of a rishi by the daughter of 
a fisherman, author of the Mahabharata, and 
arranged the Vedas. The Vedanta of Vyasa 
considered all existing beings and things to 
be an evolution of the deity In and through* 
ont all beings and things. SaUkarschaiYia 
went farther and declared that the sOul Uf 
man is a part of the deity, not different, 
but confined in the body as a temporary pri* 
SOD, atid on the death of the body flowing back 
to the deity. Vyasa, the author of the Maha- 
barata, was sou of Santana, of the race of 
Heri, sovereign of Delhij but by Yojnaganda, 
a fisherman’s daughter, consequently illegiti- 
mate; he became the spiritual father, or precep- 
tor, of his nieces, the daughters of Vichitravl- 
ra, the son and successor of Santana. Vichitra- 
vira had iio male offspring. Of his three daugh- 
ters, one was named Pandea; and Vyasa, beli^ 
the sole remaining male branch of the house 
of Santana, took his niece, and spiritual daugh- 
ter, Pandea, to wife, and became the father of 
Fandu, afterwards sovereign ofludraprestha. 
Arrian gives the story thus. He (Hercules) 
bad a daughter when he was advanced iU 
years, and being unable to find a husband 
worthy of her, be married her himself, that 
tie might supply the throne of India with 
monarchs. Her name was Pandea, and ha 
caused the whole province in which she 
was born to receive its name from her. Vyash 
is reputed to have arranged the Vedas asthey 
now are. In the Vishnu Parana is a list m 
28 Vyasa. In Sanscrit, Vyasa means distri- 
butor, in this, Vyasa is kindred to the Greek 
Humeros, dya and dp. — 7W’< Ra;<ulhan, vot. i. 
p. 30. Rev. William Taylor. See Inscriptions, 
Nyaya, Pandu, Polyandry, Vidya, Advaitam, 
Veda, Vyasa, 

VYASA’S SUTRA. See Vallabha Aohaiya. 

VYAS RISHI, a sacred pool at the llotan^ 
pass, the source of the Beas river. Vyas Rishi 
pool is 13,000 feet above the sea. Endcasa 
is at the site of the confluence of the Bess ^d 
Sutlej rivers. 

VYGAH, a river in Madeira, lat. 10” 17' 
Ion. 71” 37' runs S. E. into the Bay of Ben- 
gal, after a length oM30 miles. The large 
aniouts upon it are Oonoor, divertii^a stream 
of same nams^ Fuea, Auai, and Ghittanaik. 

VYGEH. Dot. Pigs. 

VYilRITlS, Sans. These are the myaterir 
ons words Bhur, Bhuva and Swaha, See 
Qaitri. Hindu. 

VYLEN. Dot.' File. ; ^ 

VYjjpA, See 9n Spnipni^jra. ' / 
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W, tbe iweniy-third letter of the Eng* 
lish alidiebet, takes ita shape fromarepeti* 
tion of the letter v. Most of the modem 
languages of Enrope do not have the letter 
w. ^ In the English Ungn^e it is a conso- 
nant srhsn at the be^nning of words and 
ayllables, as widl, forward ;bnt is a vowel iS’hen 
at the end of words, as in new, row. Many 
races have a dificulty in pronouncing the 
consonantal w, and others interchange it with 
the letter v. In all the dialects and tongues of 
the East Indies, there is a perpetual tendency 
to interchange the sounds of v and w, or to j 
snbstitnte the latter entirely. The tnis-nse of 
these two sounds is, in India, like that of 
London. In Tamil, this often occurs, so that 
varam becomes waram, and in the Persian 
wao, used in Hindustani words derived from 
the Arabic, it has the sound of v and w, as 
vakil, walril ; vazir, wamr. In Mabrati, for 
the same letter, are the two sounds of wan 
and van, the latter especially occurring when 
before i or e, or when combined with ri or 
r. In Malayalam it has usually the sound of 
▼, but in compoeution that of w, as in swar* 
^ In Guzerati, the uneducated people pro- 
nounce the sound as w the educated as v. 

VA. Bobm. „ , „ 

w... SiKOH. I Yarsh or Warsh, Saks. 

Bvinh, Hum. I 

- Wa is the three months of the Burmese 
* rainy season. During these three months 
the wandering buddhist mendicants were en- 
joined to remun in a fixed habitation. The 
are expected during this season to be 
ddbbly particular iu abstraction from secular 
affldrs, in abstinence and meditation : it is the 
great season for preaching to the laity.— 
TyUtP* 120. 

WA. Bvbm. Mouth of a river. 

WA. See Myen-mo. 

WA. Bybu. Amorphophallus campanu- 

]atns,B2. „ , 

WA. Bobk. Bambosa arundinacea, Boxb. 

The bamboo. 

< WA. Bubh. Oossypium Indicum, Lam. 
Gosty^nm herlmcenm, Linn. Native cotton. 

WA-BO. Bybk. Bambusa gigantea, Wall. 

WACHES. Qbb. Wax. 

WACHOLDEB-BEEBEN. Gbb. Juniper 
bsnies. 

WACHOLL lbin>. of Bnnnoo, same as 
Banni, or rain irrigated land. 


mil sndra, commonly known as tljis rigbt-hisnd 
caste, to distingoish them from tiie Ten-gal- 
lai, or the left-hand caste. The literal mean* 
ing of these words are northern sect and 
southern sect, but the points of difference are 
very obscura See Left Hand Castes, Bight 
Hand Castes, Tensalai. 

WADALEE. Singh. Inspissated juice of 
Acacia catechu. — Sim. Diet. 

WADANG, .or “ Bayur,” a. light and toler- 
ably durable wood of Java, employed for 
I masts and spars of small vessels ; but the 
surface must be covered with resinous sub* 
stances to prevent it splitting. 

WAD ABA, or Waddar, the Wadara wan- 
loo of the Tiling people, are to be seen all 
through the Hyderabad dominions. They are 
migratory, dwell in little huts of reed or fine 
grass, and move to any place where they can 
find employment. They are spread across 
the peninsula of India from the valley of the 
Nerbudda to the south, all speaking Telugu. 
They are road-makers, tank-diggers, and 
labourers. The men and women vary greatly 
in size, though some of the men are stout 
and athletic. They all drink heavily. Wadaru 
have two castes, one of them earth diggers 
who eat rats, the other quarriers and stone- 
cutters. 

WADDA*KAHA. Sing. Sweet flag. Aco- 
rns calamus, Linn. 

WADERS, an order of birds known to 
naturalists as the Grallatores. In India the 
small waders are particularly common, in* 
eluding most of those found in Britain, in 
greater or less abundance. 

WADIAR, Waddiwara, the Waddara race 
speaking Telugu, who are road-makers, tank 
diggers. See Wadara. 

WADI- ARAB AH. The valley connecting 
the Gulf of Akaba with Palestine, is in length 
106 miles, its summit level is 495 feet, and 
Dead Sea extremity 1446 feet below the 
Mediterranean.— *Petteman tn Land. Oeo. 
Trant. 1848, vol. zviii. 89. Dr. Bniif’s Co* 
UAogut. 

WADI BUTI. Hind. See Ajuga bmeteata. 

WADI TOR, or BellMonntain in the penin* 
snla of Mount Sinai. During certsip states 
of the wind, its sands,’ when put in motion, 
give out sonnds like a bell. A siiBilar mpon- 
tain occurs near Cibool, deooribed by Bninss 
in BL Asl Iksos. 1888, u Bpmm or 
Moving Sand.— Jfsw&oM As. TVwit* 

vol. ril p. 78. Dr, Buiift Catidogiu, 


WACSH. Dot. Wax. 

WADA*QALLA1, a isok anumgit the 
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' WADI Abab.Sm Fious rdigion t 

WADUBANEA. Sbkob. A oMpenter’* 
mMuara, oompoaed of S4 anguk, which is 
divided into four parts. The angnla is equal 
in length to < gndn of rioe.— dsmsiend'e Diet. 

WAE KOOMBHA. Mahb. Careya arborea, 
RotA.. • 

WuSSLA. SiNOH. Artocarpns integrifolia, 
Ztnn. 

WAEL-KOLUNDU. Siboh. Wormwood. 

WAFKAN. Bokhara town is in L. 89** 27' 
N., L. 80" 19 It is snrronnded by adesert, 
but is watered by the little river Wafkan, 
which flows between forests of frnit trees and 
gardens. 

WAGA. Acacia odoratissima. 

WAQHER, a race who occupy Dwarika. 
They and the Badhail were long the terror of 
the neighbouring seas. See Badhail^ Dwaraka^ 
India, Kattyawar, Jhareja, Entoh. 

WAGHERI, a race of hunters in western 
India, considered outcasts from society. 'Hin- 
doos regard their flesh-devouring propensities 
with horror, and mohamedans, however poor, 
loath the men who track the wild boar to 
his reedy bed, and voraciously devour his 
unclean carcass. The Wagheri has a bright, 
restless eye, and a wild and independent 
bearing ; the expression of his features is 
strongly marked, evidencing the existence of 
more powerful passions in the individual than 
is common to the general character of the* 
bindoo races. European sportsmen frequently 
retain them at a hunting establishment, and 
habit has enabled these Wagheri to trace the 
wild boar and other large game. In charac- 
ter, the Wagheri is daring and revengeful, 
ready to commit any act of violence for re- 
ward. — Poston’s Wutmt India, vol. p. 
203-4. 

WAGBIA, also W^oba, the tiger deity 
worshipped by the Bhil and Naikude Gond 
races, and under the name of Bag Deo, by 
the Eurku. Waghia is worshipped by the 
Bhil in the form of a rude stone, at the edge 
of a forest or jungle, and sometimes in the 
form of a tiger. A recent writer says he 
overhead two village Bhil, Qop^i and Devaji 
by name, reviling their idol at the edge of 
the jungle in round terms. You fellow 1” 
cried Gopaji, <* I gave you pulse and broth, 
and a chicken, yet you kill^ my buffalo !” 
** Broth and a chicken 1” screamed Devigi ; 

“ I gave yon three chickens and a goat, yet 
yon cacriM off my child ! What more do yon 
wan^ yon rascal The forest races of the 
Boondoot valley style the tiger their brother, 
and allgge tbit their brother never hnrts 
them.. 

WAQHOBBi a laeutenant of tiie Boyal 
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Navy, the Arab who edvomted the Bed Sea 
line for communication with Indisi and made 
great effbrts to promote its success. . Be deyot- 
^ several years of his life to the establiih- 
ment of overland commnnication witib India. 
He died 8th January 1850, neglected and, in 
poverty, but his widow was granted a satoU 
pension from the Boyal Funds. 

WAGHUTTI. Mahr. Capparis grandis 
and Capparis brevispina. 

WAQHTZ. Hum. Pusbt. Jnglans regia. 
Walnut. 

WAG-NAE. Malat. The Bag-nak or 
I Tiger-claw weapon of the Mahrattas, worn on 
j the fingers. 

I WAQ-NA-EHTAT. Bobx. Bambusa spi- 
I nosa, Roai. 

WAGTAIL. Several kinds of wagtail oc- 
cur in India. The gray wagtail is the Mota- 
oilla buarula ; the lark-toed wagtail, Bndytes 
citreola, occurs in the irrigated fields ; tiie 
spotted hill-wagtail, Enicurus maculatus, is 
one of the most handsome denizens of the 
mountain streams. It is larger than the pied 
wagtail, and nearly 11 inches in lengto.— - 
Adum$. See Birds. 

WAGU. Jav. Gnemium gnetnm. 

WaGUR, the most eastern part of Eutch, 
inhabited by the Wagila rajputs. 

WAH 1 Amongst mahomedans and Sikhs, 
an exclamation, used like the English Bravo i 
Well done ! Hear ! Hear ! Hurrah ! The 
usual war cry of the Sikhs is '' Wah I wah ! 
Guru ji ke fattah !” Hurrah for the victory 
of the guru. — History of (he SikJta, p, 143. 

WAHABI. Mahomed ibn Abd-el Wahab, 
a native of the province of Nejd, belonged to 
the pastoral tribe of Teroin. He was bom 
at El-Ayneh in 1691, and from him sprung 
a sect which assumed the name of Wababee. 
The doctrines which they adopted were severe 
and puritanical. They acknowledged one God, 
and believed that the Eoran was an inspired 
writing ; they also acknowledged Mahomed 
to be the prophet of God, but deprecated 
any peculiar homage being paid to him, as 
they considered him a mort^ like themselTes, 
though gifted with a divine mission. These 
doctrines spread with amazing rapidity 
through the various oiibes of Nejd, and the 
reformers soon obtained a preponderating in- 
fluence in the north-east part of Arabia; 
while by bis powerful servant, sheikh Mekror- 
ni of Neijan, Abd-el-Wahab carried his vic- 
torious arms into Yemen. On ^ death he 
was peaceably succeeded in his temporal 
and spiritnal power by his son Abdool-Azeee, 
daring whose reign the doctrines of ‘ the new 
sect were received through the greater .part 
of the peninsula. Mecca and Medina weta 
added to their conquests in 1803 and 1804, 
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tombs, which W0i« an abominaiion to aatataaod toihbaaahaNtioalhmOvaitiaii^.tie- 
fliitiw refomen, were deatroyed. The aotriSi* tvae<^iig from- the rronbip dnaaoUIy to IAm 
'em Wababaea began thair Oaraarin 1834, Oaator, and therefore to be r^rded an^daalt 
when Abd-eUHaka]^ ohiaf of the Beni Haneu, with ai idolatcons. To aay nothing of pagana 
commenced atinving for conqttoat. The power and ohriatiaina^ whom all mabamedaoa hold to 
of the Wahabeea continued to incTeaaa nntil be polytbeiats, the doctrine thus revived plae* 
1813, when Mahomed AU, pasha, took op ed Sanai and Sbidb, Zbadhiyah and I^d- 
arms agidnat them and restored the holy cities hi, alike in the same category, and moreover 
of Medina and Mecca, to the nominal protec* sanctioned their being dealt with as each, 
tion of the Porte, bnt virtnally made himself despite their negation of any deity save one 
master of the Hejaz : and during the years by a strict adherenes to the orthodox formula. 
1814*1815, conducted operations with varied Hence it was that they legalized ‘the despoil* 
success. On his return to Cairo, he sent his ing of the mabomedans, ^ing their wives in 
sou'lbrahim Pasha, and the campaign which marriage before they are legally divorced from 
followed, characterized by a series of the most their husbands, and without observing the 
barbarous cruelties,, resulted in the complete Iddh, and also the enslavement of their obil* 
downfall of the Waliabee power, the conquest dreii.” All these outrages, from the Wahhabi 
of Deria, and the capture of Abdulla-ibn- stand point, were solemn duties imposed up- 
Saood, the Wahabi chief. Ibrahim returned on them by their obligations to Qod and 
to Cairo, embarking from Jedda for Cossier islam, which they could not forego without 
on the 16th November 1819, but under an- risking their own salvation. Wahhabeism, 
other leader progress was made in bringing in fact, apart from certain speculative notions 
the rulers in Yemen, and particnlarly the respecting the supreme being, — in the main 
Imam of Senaa, under the yoke of Mahomed perfectly in accordance with the theology of 
Ali. The doctrines of the Wahabi sect spread the Koran,— -may be defined as a politioo- 
into India and other mabomedan countries, religious confederacy, which legalizes the in* 
In India the followers are undoubtedly the discriminate plunder and thraldom of all 
most intelligent of the mabomedan races and peoples beyond its own pale, 
sects, but the Wahabi are still numerous in Towards the latter part of the 18th century 
northern and eastern Arabia. tlie sect became very numerous, powerful, and 

Muhammad-ibn A.bal-1-Wahhab was not fanatical. In 1803 they laid siege to Mecca and 
an innovator but a reformer, whose aim was Medina and took them, slaughtering all who 
the restoration ofoslam to its primitive pnri* would not embrace their doctrines. They held 
ty and simplicity, by insisting that its funda- these holy cities until the year 1809, when the 
mental dogma, “ there is no deity but God,” legions of Eygpt and Turkey were j>onred in 
absolately forbade all veneration to man, againsttbem. After many saugninary eugage- 
prophet or apostle, living or dead, how* meats the Wahabees were defeated, but not 
ever highly distinguished by the divine favour, eztermioated. It was against the political 
There can be no doubt that beyond this power of this sect that the Indo-British army 
utter exclusion of human merit the formula, and navy fought the battles of Ras-uI-Khyma 
as originally proclaimed by Mahomed, im- andBeni-bii-Ali in 1819and 1821.Thissectfaas 
plied the doctrine of the absolute sovereignty got adherents throughout all India, and some 
of God in a 'sense which reduced all created of its members seem early to have organized a 
beings to a mass of unconditional passive- conspiracy against the British Government, 
ness. Palgrave gives a splendid dissertation Mr. William Tayler, in 1857, was the Commis- 
on the full import of this symbol of is- sioner of Patna at the very outset of the revolt- 
lam. The great Wahhabi appears to have and be placed the leading moulvies (among 
grasped this theory, but it is highly probable whom was the notorious Ahmed-oola) under 
that Us efforts to explain it only added to its precautionary surveillance, thereby paralyzing 
abstruseamn, thereby giving some ooloor to the entire b^y. Dewau Mowla Buksh, the 
the charge brought against his writings by deputy magistrate, devoted himself to loyal 
tiie ottbodor, that they consisted chiefly of co-operation with him and seven years after- 
sophisms and speculations.” It is equally wards received the Star of India. Wih^at 
ireasonable to suppose that a very limitoi AU Khan, the most influential citizen- of 
ntmkber of his dTscinles were capable of appro- Patna, east in his lot from the very first with 
(flating the more recondite views which his the British authorities, and did inestizaable 
po'iiror of abstraction enabled him indmdiufl- service, for which , he received neither eom* 
tb MiWtain of the nature and attributes of mendatien nor reword. <!lace ttemean iUi abd 
ihe. ed^roe being ; less difficult of general }. many others behaved well In the middle of 
tolhbroMoihui, however* inn that pert <ff hb the century, edtiiig fren Patna m their friad- 
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WAHABI.' 
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y«Mni in toeanonabin ftcaotine^ -Mnding biaa 
and arms and Areaanns bayond the frentiara 
for tbo purpose of ndatng.and sraging a|eliad 
or raK|^u« ^«r agaimt the Britiah. Notwith- 
atanding- the eventa of the mutiny, the Waha* 
bee moulaiea or peeaohera in'Patua redoubled 
their exerticna to colkot reeruita and money 
for a ^ebad. Emiaaariea were sent to all parts 
of the country to preach and induce ignorant 
men to join in the undertaking. Thousands 
of quiet yillagers from Lower and Eastern 
Bengal fiodud to Patna, where they were en- 
tertained for a few days at Sadikpore and 
thence sent forward in bands of eight or ten 
through Umballa to the Mulka Sittana Hills. 
Then followed the Frontier War in 1863, 
tinder Brigadier Chamberlain, which cost the 
British QoTemment much trouble, no small 
amount of treasure and many valuable lives, 
them baying fallen in that short campaign 847 
European and Native officers and men. Even 
whilst the war was being waged, the Waha- 
bee moulvies at Patna were sending, in large 
quantities, gold rnohiirs and hootidie'* for the 
support of the- rebels, and although the rebel- 
lion was crushed, temporary failure but sti- 
mulated them to renewed exertions, openly 
preaching sedition in every village of the 
most populous districts, unsettling the minds 
of the mahoinedan population, and obtaining 
an influence for evil as extraordinary as it 
was certain. It is one of the leading principles 
of the Wahabees, that it is their duty when- 
ever the occasion offers to commence a jehad 
or holy war for the .extirpation of all infidels, 
in which class they regard not only Chris- 
tians, but also mahoniedans of other sects. 
For this purpose they monthly and yearly 
lay bye part of their incomes ; and through 
their moulvies or teachers they are continual- 
ly fomenting discords. They are in numbers 
vTherever there is a raahomedan population. 
Madras, Vellore, Bangalore, and the Mysore 
country have got their goodly quota. Gene- 
rally they repudiate the name of Wahabee, but 
they virtually beloog to this powerful maho- 
medan sect and their itinerating moulvies tra- 
vel through the country. The influence which 
these men exert ou the sect is extraordinary, 
whether under the appellation of Wahabee, 
Ferasi, Hidayeti, Mafaomedi 'or Nya Mussul- 
man, and is evinced by their blind obedience to 
^mr moulvies, teachers, and leaders, and the 
pertinacity with which they adhere to the duty 
jehad. Most of the beef-butohers of Hy- 
dotibsd, Madras and Bangdore are of this 
sset, and from Madras, as a centre, there is 
sent oat a moulvi and a pssh-imam to itiasr* 
. ate amongst^ the towns and native regiments. 
Tbs • mdboBisdans, in se aeting, ere watching 
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their opportitnil^. Undombtsdlgr: bowsvw, ' 
there is fpniH room for Mform ia^.tonetsni 
the mahoSMdans, all over tbs . world. Oon- 
trasting the praoties of islam ia tbcse. days 
with the pure deism ineuleated by Korea, 
Sir John Malcolm justly remarks Tbs 
followers of the prophet of Arehia bOto- 
reiaxed from the principles of their reUgien, 
and have granted a speeiee of adoration not 
only to him and hie immediate descendantiv 
but to a number of learned or pious men who 
have been canonized os sainte. The feelings 
of gratitude and veneration which the conduct 
of individuals first created have grown by ex- 
cessive indulgence and by the ardour of pas- 
sions excited by contrary opinions— into 
sacred reverence and devotion. Their very 
garments have become relics of inestimable 
value ; and iu the course of time the same 
properties have been assigned to them as are 
supposed to have belonged to their possessors.” 
From this common progress of superstition 
hardly one of the numerons sects into 
which the mahomedan religion is divided can 
be deemed exempt. By way of illustration, 
the author in an appended note refers to the 
“ incredible veneration paid to the early 
martyrs and confessors by their pious contem- 
poraries’’ as having been the cause of many 
evils iu the Christian Church. The parallejl 
holds good still. — History of Persia, vol. ii, 
pp. 377-8. Niebuhrs Travels, ». ii. p. 131. 
Jahan Numa, p. 623. Wellsted's 7'ravels, v. i. 
p. 5. Barton’s Pilgrimage to Meecah, v. iii. 
p, 272. Playfair's Aden. Imams of Oman by 
R. <?. P. Badger, F. R. <?. 5. pp. 63-66. 
Palgrave's Central and Eastern Arabia, vol. i. 
pages 365 — 373. 

WAHAL. Hind. Viscum album. 

W A HEL S H ULLI. Malbal. Asteracantha 
longifulia, Nees. 

WAHLEA. Mahb. Basellaalba, Linn. 

WAHSH A. See Masailma and £1 Aswad. 

WAIBHA3HICA. See Vidya. 

WAID. Gbr. Woad. 

WAIGIOU, written also Waigyn, an island 
between New Guinea and Gilolo, in the 
Eastern Archipelago, and not far from 
Gilolo. The island is occupied by a Ne- 
gro race, with nose flat, the lips thick and 
projecting, the complexion a dark olive, the 
eyes deep seated, and on an average, the faci- 
al angle 77*, but as high as 81*. In CMhbe 
or Waigyn and in some parts of the ooast 
of New Guinea, the complexion is lighter, 
and the pseuliar texture of the Negro mif is 
absent. " 

The inhabitants of Wsi|^ Isluids, ]^yiqig 
between New Guinea and Gilolo, sm Nefroon. 
They «ra described by M. Du.PerKf, wbb’ClK 
presents them m having mote Ngakc fealNPM. 
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Vto iMqiotge spokm atWa^on i« tntirt- port-offiot^ » p<diM italioiuIiidttM, aai' tiM 
b«iiig that wliiobi is immI on all ^ oiBo 0 of a patrd of owtoliM. 
oOaate of Myaol, Salwattj, tha N. W^. of Qaf> < WAISH. Sm Afghani 

naayand the ialaoda in the Great Geeleink WAIST. SeeOhaldea. 

Bay, Waipoa, Goebe, Poppa, Oln. Batehean WAI>WABT7NG. BinD. EmheUa.fibea, 
between New Guinea and the Bfoluoeaa u Burm. 

well as the S. and E. peninsulas of Gilolb, WAJ. As. Acorns calamua, Zwm. 

possess no original tiil^ but are inhabited WAJEYA. See India. 

by people who are evidently mongrels and WAJBI, a race in Okhamundai 

wanderers. The Waigiou Isianders barter WAK. The supreme being of the Ga H* 

trepang for cotton and woollen stuffs, brought race of Shoa. Ateti, the female power of 

in the Chinese Junes. — WallaeCf vol. ii. Wak. See Semetic racea 

216, 217. See India WAKALAH. In Ej^pt a caravanserai or 

WAI KUMBA. Mab. Careya arborea. khan. — Burton' » Pilgrimage to JfeceaA, «oi i, 

WAILLEE WANEE. See Kush or Cush. p. 60. ' 

WAIN<GAN6A. A river which rises in WAKALU. Eabn. Tbl. A plural of Wdd 
the Seoni district, a few miles to the east of or waqi, a farmer or agricultural race, 
the Nagpur and Jabalpur road, near the Eu- WAKaMRA, a tribe about 70,000 in nnm- 
rai Ghat. For a short distance it flows in a ber on the Eastern Sohaili coast, formerly 
north-westerly direction, then turning to the nomades, but now with some skill as farmers 
north, it skirts the west of the Seoni district, and- traders, and have flocks, herds end 
and not far to the west of Chbapara, where domestic ornaments. They wear a leather 
it is crossed by a fine bridge with twelve arch- thong round their loins, and allow one end to 
es of fifty feet span, it turns again and flows fall behind like a tail. They have smooth 
towards the east down to its junction with the dark skitis and slender forms. Their features 
Thanwar. At this point it changes its course are not those of the Negro, towards which race 
to the south, and after passing through a they feel a great contempt, 
mountain gorge, enters theopen country known WAKARA. Sinoh. Artocarpus integrifolia, 
as the valley of the Wainganga. For about Linn. 

rizty miles it flows nearly due south, forming WAKE Tel. Carissa carandas, Linn. 
the boundary between the Seoni and Balsr WAKUAN, a hill state north of Badakh- 
ghat district, it is then joined by the Bagh, shan, its chief lays claim to Grecian origin, 
and flows in a south-westerly direction through Wood mentions a torrent in Wakban called 
the Bhaudara district. At the junction of Zerzamen, probably 2hir-zdmin, '*Gold- 
the rivers Wainganga' and Wardha com- ground.” He also says all the tributaries of 
mences that mass of rocks which is known the Ozns are fertile in gold. — WoodUe 0«u$ 
as the Third Barrier of the Godaveiy. The 382. Fule Cathay, I. p. 286. Afglumistan, 
Wainganga is navigable during the rains fur See Kabul, Kush or Cush, Tibet, 
about one hundred miles above the junction WAKIDl, a biographer of Mahomed, bom 
with the Kanban. Its greatest breadtli is at Medina, and died aged 78 in Baghdad. A. 
about three hundred yards. Its length to its H. 207 (A. D. 803.) He expended 2000 dinar 
junctinn with the Wardha is about three hun- in baying books and left behind him 600 
dred yards. chests full. His secretary was I bn Sa*d ; and 

WAIRAGARH. The eastern pargana of he had two slaves as amaniieuseE. 
the Brahmapuri tabsil in the Chanda district. WAKKA. Tbi.. Eetel-nut, areca-nut, Penang 
It is bounded on the north by the Bliandara nut, the nut of Areca catechu, 
had Raipur districts, on the east by the Raipur WAKKOO. Malbal. Tak. Crotalaria jun- 
district and Bastar, on the -south by the cea. Wakkoo-uar. Tam. Fibre of Crotahuria 
A’mbgaon pargana and zemindars, and on the juncea, Linn. 

west by the Wainganga. Wairagarh is very WA-KU-LA. Bubh. Gossypium aouminsr 
unhealthy during the autumn aud early winter turn, R<mh. Pernambuco cotton, 
months, and its trade has consequenUy been WALA. Hiifb. Valeriana Walliobiana. 

almost wholly diverted to the. neightouring WALA. In the Ferozepore district, the addi- 

town of Armori, but the zemindars of the tion of “ Wala” is a common term in naming 
nortii and north-east still look upon it as their villages, such as Saltan Khan Wala, Bootar 
cartel, and many of the surrounding landhol- wala, Akberwala ; and probably the name ot 
doeabave residences here. Good san^toue and Ferozsbahr may have been Fiarosshafawala, 
granite are obtained near the town, and mines and from the length of tihe word the latter 
^ d ia w ieiid s and rubies were formerly worked part may have been dropped or sBahar.(a cjff) 
in the Wiefatify. The town contains govern* substitated.— >ifMtor|r e/the p. 64. , • 

aent sdieols A)r boys and girls, a district WALA-JAH.PBSB.^tirie|raiDtedbyliM 
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WALBB. 


WAI£1BG-8TI0K. 


4iMgal eo^^nron of Ddhi to llobomed Ali, draft, bat like tbo Arab botao higbor priced 
nahobof the Camatio, and thefiamily are styl- than oiui eaaUy be afforded. Attatralia bow- 
ed Wahgahi. ever baa taken a bold on the Madras and Gal- 

WAL*AHATTOO. Suroa. Fiona betero* outta markets, aiid its beraos sire gtermed 
pbyila, BM>, " “ Walers.” Wbat number of new brnraeo of all 

Wdli AJWAIN. Hind. Ptyohotis sylves- aorta are needed for British India. aD»aal]y, is 
tria. • QOl kuown,bat the town of Madraealotw tikes 

WAL EAHA. StNOH. Ourouma zedoaria about sixty every month, and tbe folbwing 
jRoab. have been the numbers of Walers imported 

WALA EEIARWALA, Hind. Saliz Baby- into Calcutta since 1863-64. 

lonioa. 1868-64 1,020 1867-68 890 

WALAN, tbe name of a large but rare and 1868-69 I,l98 

much valued tree in Amboyua, which wasfiret igce.67 1 025 BSli 

described and figured by Bumphius, in bis WAL-GONA-QASS, Singh. Ficus ciuer- 
* Herbarium Amboinense, and called by agfi e u ff, Thw. 
him lohthyootonos moutana. The iuhabi- WALGU-MERIS, Singh. Cubebs. 
tants of Amboyna use the bark of the roots WALL There were formerly four Wali or 
for catching fish. It is powdered, and when tributary princes in Persia, viz., the prince of 
it is collected for fishing, a large party attends. Georgia, Sinna, Loristan, aud Haweiza:bat 
It is powdered by a single individual with a the Wali of Sinna is the only one remaining 
large stone, and whilst this process is gouig The prince of Haweiza was called Moula, or 
on, the rest lie round the stone in a circle; holy, and was a syed or supposed descendant 
when all is over, a signal is given by one of of Mahomed. Kalb Ali Khan, the murderer of 
them crowing like a cook; they then arise and Messrs. Grant and Fotheringham, was 
collect the powder into little baskets which is descended from the Wali of Loristan wkn 
reserved for use. In catching the fish the party was of the Feili tnhe.^Rich>, 
goes in the morning early, aud after throw- Eoordi»tan,vol. Ip. 211. 
ing the powder upon the water and mixing WALID, Khalif of Bagdad, the 6tk of 
it till it foams, they cast a net over the river, theUmmiad khalifs, ascended the 
and then retire from the river, maintaining in A. D. 708. He conquered Sind, and carried 
silence till the poison has acted on the fish, arms to the Ganges. Three years there- 
in the course of an hour the net is generally after in A. D. 718, his general Mahomed bin 
found full of half-dead fish. The fish will re- Kassim overran Guzerat and spread devasta- 
cover from the effect of the poison if thrown tion in his progress. He advanced on Chit- 
into fresh-water and are quite wholesome as tore, but he was met and completely defeated 
food, although they will not keep so long as by Bappa, a descendant, of Goho who had 
fish caught by other means. Bumphius pro- founded Mm.— Elliot Hist, of India. 
cured some of the bark, and, omitting the cere- WALI KUKUN, a wood of Java, equal to 
moniw, found it a very successful mode offish- the kusambi in weight, and exceeds in hard- 
iog. — Cyc. ness : it is employed for anchors, naves of 

WALA FALLAM. Tau. Plantain fruit, wheels, machinery, &o. 

Banana. WALKERA SERRATA. Wiu-d. Goro- 

WAL BAMBOO, Singh, Eugenia laurina. phia angustifolia, Vahl, a native of Malabar 

WALD. Ab. He was born ; sou : walid. and Ceylon, has serrate crenate leaves, 

father, therefore maulud, An. born, birth, racemes of fiowers somewhat corymbose, and 
a manludi the lobes of the calyx lanceclate yellowish 

WALDOMBE. Singh. Calophyllum acu- flowers and reddish fruit. The roots and 
minatum. leaves are very bitter, and are used in decoc- 

WALE. See Karang Bollang. tion by the inhabitants of Malabar as a tonic 

WAL EKA 'WEKIYA. Singh. Ophior- anthelmintic. 

rhiza mungos. WALKER ERDE Gmt. Fuller’s earth. 

WALERANG. Jav. Sulphur. WALKESH WAE near ^mbay, hasa tank 

WALBR, a term used by the British in called Ban Ganga, fabled to have been |wo- 
India to designate N. R WsIm horses. The duced by Krishna firing an arrow at the spot, 
snppliee from British India itself and the WALKING-STICK, a staff or cans carried 
neighbouring inland countries have been in the hand for ornament or support, TImn 
iu^dent to meet the demands and wants of are numerous kinds, as Malaooapcane, Psaang^ 
IndiiLanddnee AD. 1840 small batches have lawyers; Wongkee, Supple-jacks, and other 
been received from the Cape of Good Hope, fancy Varieties. The bamboo fumiriiesiuefid 
These sn horses of good figure and good walking-sticks, as also the various palm tresis 
temper, suitable for riding horses and for the Lioaala, coooaant tree, sago pahiBi heM 
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WALLICH. 

pililiy patmyni fwlm, idso the kainb’ha wood 
ol ^ Melina arboraa, and the OhittaniEflo- 
*d^ iirood of tlie N. Oiroarai perhaps Cfaiten- 
Isaloo or WriKhtia tinctoria. 

WALK0-6UND0. Sind. ArtanUna Inr 
dioSy WUld. 

WAL-KURUNDA. Singh. Cassia bark. 

WALLA* See Rajpoots, Wala. 

WALLACE, Alfred Russell, a naturalist 
of England, author of a work in two volumes 
on the Eastern Archipelago. Mr. Wallace 
(il 2ff0) believes that the numerous iiiterme* 
diate forms .which occur among the countless 
islands of the Pacific are not merely 'the result 
of an intermixture of their races, but are to 
some extent truly intermediate or transitional, 
and that the brown and the blaok, the Papu- 
an, the natives of Gilolo and Ceram, the Fiji- 
an, the native inhabitants of the Sandwich 
islands, and those of New Zealand, are all va- 
rying forms of one great Oceanic or Polyne- 
sian race* Professor Huxley however is of 
opinion that the Papuans are more nearly al- 
lied to the negroes of Africa than to any 
other race. Mr. Wallace has given to Purope a 
very full knowledge of the birds of that ex- 
tensive region* Livistonia rotundifolia is sup- 
posed by Mr* Wallace to be the fan-palm, of 
the leaf of which the people of Celebes make 
water buckets and baskets. 

WALLAEEL. Tam. Bangles. 

WALLANCHOON, a pass in Nepal in Lat. 
2^52' long. 87° 14'. The crest of the pass 
is 16,775 feet above the sea. The path lead- 
ing up the pass for eight miles is a narrow, 
stony, and steep g«)rge. The top is a low 
saddle, between two ridges of rocL 

WALLARAI KALENGU. Tam Potato. 

WALLAS. Jay. Aristolochia Indica. 

WALL-BAT. See Cheiroptera. 

WALLEEBHIPUR, See Kattyawar. 

WaLLEE 1 t'innamon. 

WALLEH. See Kattyawar. 

WALLEPANE. See Rhodia. 

WALLEROO. A Dhangar tribe in the 
northern division of the Madras Pr^esidency. 
They are also styled Yerra-walleroo. 

WALLFLOWER. Cbeirauthus oheir:. 

WALLIClit Nathaniel, a medical officer of 
Hie Bengal Army, aa eminent botanist In 
. 1828 , he arHved in Eitg^d with an enormous 
number of speoimeus of .^ants, which he had 
been accumulating A>r several yearsi eoUec- 
tioBS'made by himeHf and those along with 
the Calouttagenien, iu Nepaul* in 
and Psnu^iiin (^de, Rohtlcund, 
jtlMi YaRhy tjf. LeyiSk .Martaban, Ava, 
ceJJ|N>ijniMtilMde in Silhethy FtM^ide Silvui 
In KiWB by ilobert iBUak«orUi» in Aivift* 

m ^ 


WAUAOH. 

ghur by KauntM^ in Shw^ «sd iMm Teansn* 
rim ooast by William Games, plant ooikiotnni 
under Dr. Wallicb: in addition irsN spenimens 
cotleeted by Heyae in the Penioeala generhUy, 
by Notoniii the Neilgberries, alsoby Moorenift 
in the more elevated raountafaH boimding In> 
dia on the north, in the Himalayan* range by 
Dr. Royle, in Sirmor by Mr. S. WeU> and Dr. 
Govan, in Silbet and Chittagong by Bruce, iu 
Piindua by Smith, and in Penang by Pertw. 

His book, the Plante Asiatioe Rariores, 
consists of three volumesfolio, anddontaius 295 
coloured lithographic plates with a map of In^ 
dia,on which are delineated the different route* 
of the principal botanists : the letter-press 
contains some admirable monographs by Pro- 
fessor Nees Von Esenbeok on Indian LaUrinea 
and Acantbaoee, by Mr. Bentbam on the La- 
biate, Professor Meisner on the genus Poly- 
gonum, and Von Martins on Restiacee. This 
book was his magnum opus, and that on 
which Dr. Wallich’s fame as a botanist may 
safely rest Dr. N. Wallicb, of the Bengal 
Medical Service, was a distinguished botanist, 
and long in charge of the Government Gar- 
dens at Calcutta, having succeeded Dr. Rox- 
burgh. He was the author of Plante Asiatice 
Rariores, or description and figures of a select 
number of unpublished Indian plants. Loud. 3 
vol. 8vo. Wrote on Indian woods, in Bl. As. 
Trans. 1833, vol. ii. 77. On two new species 
of Saccolobus and other plants, in As. Res. 
vol. xiii. 369. On some rare Indian plants, 
Ibid, vol. xii. 566. On a new species of wild 
Nepanl camelia. Ibid. 428. Dr.N. Walltohalso 
collected birds in Nepaul, and besides editing 
his portion of the * Flora Indica’ of Dr. Rox- 
burgh, commenced, in Iudia,an illustrated work 
on Nepal plants, TentameiiFloree Nepaulensis, 
which was the first specimen of lithography 
ever produced in India ; and after his return 
to England, he published a series of 296p1ttte* 
of plants in the Plants Asiatics Rariores. 
The history of the great Wallichion Her- 
barium is given in detail in the lithographed 
list of its contents which was distributed 
with it, also in the ‘ Plants Asiatics Rariores,’ 
and in the introduction to Wight and Amott% 
Prodromus. It is not easy to say how many 
species are contained in the Wallitdiian ooUeo- 
tion, but the 9,000 numbers may, wb think, 
be diminished by at least <me-foiurth, as Dr. 
Wallicb, being nbliged t!0 distributd vtitbout 
describing, tety judkuonsly av<^ed uniting 
apparently distinct forms. Lira. Hndker and 
Thomson therefore estii^te tl^is great colle^ 
tiou at bettreen 6,500; anA species,-^ 

SoX6 lndk»:PpMt!^ I • a V;. 
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WALStTRA SOSUStA. 


WAJNDBBOO. 


WALLiOHIA OWJOmiVOUA, the 
0(A of the LepdM,« peba wbidi from in 
SUddm. It affords an admixidde fo^er for 
horses, Kho pinfer it to aay other green food 
to be had in those inoiintain 8 .~i?ooh 0 r, vol. 
i« p* 143* 

WALL! QADDA, also Obella-gadda, or 
OanasQ-RaddA Tki.. Batatas ednlis, Chatty. 

WALtiRATH. Qbr. Spermaceti. 

WALLURSI. Till. Walsura piscidia. 
WALNUTS. 


Nbp. 

PSBS. 


Okher, 

Char-mugbe, 

Qirdighan, _ 
Joue*i-rumi, 

Kbor; Akhori, 

Krot, Bavi. Sotlbj, 
Ka-botang, „ 

Uahe, Tbahs-Ikocs. 
mgbz, „ 


9S 

Bati. 


Akrot; JoweiKhunf Aa. 

Xban-thaa, Cbbnab. 

Kbor; EA; Darga, „ 

Hu't’au, Chin. 

Heh't’au, ,, 

Kiang-t’au, ,• 

Noiz, Fe. 

Akrot, Guz. Hiso. Pkbs. 

Dun, • Eangka. 

Starga, Ladak. . 

The mlnnt tree, jaglans regia, grows 
wild in the N. W. Himalaya at heights from 
8,000, to 10,000 and 11,000 feet ; but it does 
not ripen its fruit above 9,000. It has long 
been cultivated id^’ersia and Turkistan, and 
has been taken westward to England and 
eastward to China. Honigberger states that 
a twig of the walnut tree, Juglans regia, is 
kept in a room as a means of dispelling flies. 
The same author mentions that bitter almonds 
are poisonous to wild beasts. The Persian 
walnuts are most esteemed. The kernels 
are eaten, or are made into pickles or ketsup. 
— Faulkner. AfcCitlloch. St. John’s Forest 
Trees of Britain, v. i. p. 66. Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
PunjeA Plants. Honigberger, Smith Chinese 
Mat. Medina. 

WALNUT of Belgaum, also Indian Wal- 
nut, Aleurites triloba. 

WALNUT OIL, a bland and useful oil ob- 
tained by expression from the walnut. — Sim~ 
tnoncCs Diet. 

WALSURA. Tah. Walsura piscidia. 

WALSURA GABDNERl. Thw. A small 
tree growing in the central province of Cey- 
lon, at an elevation of 2000 to 4000 feet. — 
Thu>. En. PI. Zeyl. vol i. p. 61. 

WALSURA PISCIDIA. Roxb. ; r. A. ; 
W. III. 


Tsii. 


Joe-boe, Bobu. I Valarasi, 

Walsura, Tab. | Wallurssi, „ 

This tree grows in the Ciroars, is very 
plentiful in the Pegu, Tounghoo, and Thara- 
waddy forests. Its timber is large, heavy 
and strong, white coloured and adapted for 
every purpose of house building. In India 
the bark is thrown into ponds to stupify 
fish, which, coming to the surface, are easily 
taken, And are not considered injurious to be 
eaten.— /it Him. JBot, p. 143, Yosgt^ 
Dr. JfcUisiiond. 

WALSURA ROBUSTA. A trap of Sylhet, 

1 SR 


the> bark is not omployed as a fish pifison. — 
O’Shttuf^netiyf page 247. < 

WALSURA TEi»f ATA Roxb. ; W. A A 
is the Tada-valasa or chiima-valasa the 

Teling races. 

WALSURA YILLOSA. W. it A., is a tme 
of Moolmein. 

WALTJEDDE. Sznob. Qydea hmssaa* 
ni, AmoU. • 

WALUKENE. Sivoh. A tree growing in 
the western and southern districts ^ Ceylon ; 
it weighs 39 lbs. per cubic foot, and lasts 
about 10 years. It is used for masts of dho- 
uies. — Mr. Mtmdit. 

WALU-LUWAY. SnroB. Amygdalus 
communis, lAnn. 

WAMAN-DUADASI. From waman, a 
dwarf, and duadasi, the 12th day of the mouth 
Paksh, about the 10th September. It is a 
hindoo ceremonial in commemoration of the 
fifth incarnation of Vishnu, who assumed the 
form of a dwarf to prevent Bali by his austeri- 
ties acquiring dominion over three worlds. 
The dwarf put bis foot on Bali’s head and 
crushed him to Patali. 

WAMPEE. Chin. Cookia punctata, Ihe 
Chinese wampee tree. 

WAN. Jap. Pease. 

WAN, also Waflna. Hind. A shrub, or 
plant ; hence, 

Spera Wan, Populus Eupbratica. 

Pastu Wanna, Qrewia oppositifolia. 

Pa Wanne, Clematis Nepaleusis, also Bon- 
cerosia auclieri. 

Pastu Wanne, Grewia villosa. 

Perei Pastu Wanne, Fluggea virosa. 

Pie Wanne, Flaoourtia sepiaria. 

Spera Wanne, Flacourtia sepiaria, also 
iErua Bovii. 

Wara Wanne, Ribes rubrum. 

Ehara wanne, Ehretia aspera, also Solanum 
verbascifoiium. 

WAN A. Divinities of the air in opposi- 
tion to Asa, pi. Asen, which according to 
Bunsen, means existent,’* “ living ones.” 

W ANA-6 AN A-KALOO. Curraganics, 
Punchunganigaloo. These are dealers or shop- 
keepers of Telingana and called, in common 
parlance, by the Hindi word ” Teli” or Oilman. 
They are petty traders and shopmen. 

WANDA, a river near Chichundra in 
Baitool. 

WANDAK. Hind. Clematis Nepalensis. 

WANDEBOO. Singh, is the name in 
Ceylon fur the Presbytes ursinus, the P. 
thersites, P. oephalopteros, and other spedes. 
The name has also been applied, though er*' 
roneously, to the Silenus veter, Zinn., of tM 
Malabar coast. The low oountiy Wanderao^ 
P. oephaloptcrus, is replaced in the hai* 
by the larger species, P. ucsmns, 
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WANI. 


WABANOAL. 


inliabite the monntain mme of Kaadjri 'P. 
fWienitee i> chiefly dietingoiehed from the 
otheis by waatiiig the head taf t ; is eo me 
ehat it was for some time doubtful 'irhether , 
the single specimen procured by Dr. Temple* 
ion from the Noerekalswa, west of lUn* 
comalie, and on which Mr. Blyth conferred 
-this new name, was in reality native ; but 
the occurrence of a second, since identified by 
Dr. Kelaart, has 'established its existence as 
a separate species. Some are as large as an 
English spmel dog, are of a darkish grey 
eolonr, and black faces with great white 
beards round from ear to ear, which make 
them show just like old men. This sort 
does but little mischief, keeping in the woods, 
eating only leaves and buds of trees, but 
when they are caught they will eat any- 
thing. Knox, whose experience during his 
long captivity was confined almost excltisive- 
fy to the hill country around Kandy, spoke in 
probability of one large and compara- 
tively powerful species, Presbytes ursinus, 
which inhabits the -lofty forests, and which 
as well as another of the same group, P. 
tiiersites, was, till recently, unsown to 
European naturalists. In Ceylon there are 
five species, four of which belong to one 
group, the Wanderoo, anh the other is the 
little graceful grimacing Bilawa, which is the 
universal pet and favourite of both natives 
and Europeans. The Tamil conjurors teach 
it to dance, and in their wanderings carry 
it from village to village, clad in a grotesque 
dress, to exhibit its lively performances. It 
does not object to smoke tobacco. The 
Wanderoo is too grave and melancholy to be 
trained to these drolleries. — Tennent, Sleetit. 
Nat. Hist. p. 10. 

WANDIWASH, a fort 20 miles north of 
Gingee, was stormed in October 1752, by the 
sepoy soldiers under Major Lawrence. 

WANEDILE. A ra^er hard, fine, close, 
even-grained, heavy, Ceylon wood. 

WANGIWANL See Token Bessey. 

WANGLO ? Gingelly seed. 

WANGPO. See Kunawar. 

WAMQTONO, north and south, two islands, 
^bont a third of a mile apart, North Wang- 
tong forming one side of the l^cca Tigria 

WANGTC. The breadth of the Sutlej at 
Wangtn is dbout ninety feet, the height of its 
bed, as determined by Gerard, fl,200 feet — 
Cleg. Punjab Beporta, p. 56. 

WANI, alingaet or jungum sect numerous 
in the Canarese speaking country and extend- 
ing in the direction of Poonah and Bombay. 
They arrange themselves into the four sec- 
tions Rasot, Diksot, Melwsnt and Tailwant, 
who eat together but do not intermarry. The 
Tailwant drink only tank wate)*, which is 
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first stmbied snd csrefrdly netMed ttith a 
cloth to prevent injury to enbnal life, The 
Basot have no gam, whidt tiie other time 
have. The Wani are tiiopke^wn sad agri- 
culturists. They many girla when five to 
eight years old. The conple are plaoed sit- 
ting on a mat or bullock saddle, to which 
they are lifted on the crossed hands of font 
meu, who put betel leaf in their mouths and 
complete the ceremony. Widows are remar- 
ried. They inter their dead in a sitting 
posture, and on the third day, sprinkle rice 
and milk on the grave. See Bauia, Jain, Junv 
gum, Lingaet. 

WANI A, also Vania, pronunciations of the 
Bania name* 

WANIKA, the general name given to the 
African tribes near the Suhaili coasts They 
fear au imaginary being called Mnansa, which, 
they suppose to be a wild beast in the woods, 
and an imaginary spiritual shade called Koma. 

WANKAI* Tsi*. Solanum melongeua, 
Ztnn. 

WANTE VENTRUKUBllp. Txl. Camel’s 
hair. 

WANWANGAN. Hind. Podophyllum 
emodi. 

WAN WAR, of Punjab and Sind, the cotton 
plant. 

WAPACHA. See Somal, Beer-us-somal. 

WAR. Syriac, the general term for a stony 
district. War-ed-djamous, “ the war or dis- 
trict of the buffaloes.” — Rohinton's Travels^ 
vol. ii. p. 127. 

WAR. Hind. Ficus venosa. 

WARA* Hind, a field, a common termina- 
tion to towns and portions of towns, as 
Anbilwara, Dherwara, Bahmaowara. 

. WARA, a town in the Konkau near Bombay 
from which was obtained a sculptured elab. 
The character used in its inscription is that 
of the Saurashtra coins, and long-tiuled Deva- 
Nagari. No gods are mentioned, but there is 
atrisula on the slab. The inscription is a frag- 
ment, and cannot be fully translated; but 
Mr. Prinsep sa^rs it may be as old as the 
Gujerat citins with Greek beads upon them. 
The trisula, without the mention of hindu 
gods, Would seem to indicate that it is not 
necessarily an exclusive emblem of Siva,— 
Prinsep't Antiq, vol. v. p. 340. 

WARA GUDU* Tel. C^oas cirdnalis, 
Linn. 

WARAHI MUSALI. Sans. Mooslie. 

WARaLA. Tel. Sinuh. Clove oil 

WAR ALL SeeBerar, India. 

WARANGAL, about 90 miles N. Ikat of 
Hyderabad in the Dekhan, the capital of tiie 
ancient Andhra kingdom, ruled over by tiie 
Adeva Raja dynuty. W^arangal was takin 
A* D. 1809 by Kafbor, the general of Alla-nd- 
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WARD. 


WARDHA. 


Itii 8«id ako to bare boros the nans of | still most valqabls as iUosbratiog tbs popular 
Aroabonda. A sovdptitre slab obtadoad tiisre babits, mwosti, and tsligioas bslief the 
bad an inSbriptioa in Tdiagn and Oorys) with masses, and as^giving the manners and eostoms 
Sanskrit slo](^ Its date was Sake 1064, or of the E. I. Company's serrants at the begin- 
A-D. 1182* being the year Chetrahhauu of the nina of the 19 th centnry. ' 

Viifaaspati Ohalm, or sixty yeara’ cycle of J u- WARD, Sib Hbnbt, a Civil Servant of Bri~ 

piter. Kari,GatM8a, Saraswati, Siva, Maheswa- tain, Governor of Ceylon, and who died of oho* 
ra Ravi, Souri (or Vishnn) are mentioned, also lera while Governor of Madras in 1 860. Gejdon 
Riga Rudra Deva. .Rudra Deva is the raja was struggling against difficulties which end* 
mentioned in the Jagsnnath temple annals as ed in destruction to nearly the entire plarttiwg 
Churang or Chorguugs, and was the founder and mercantile community. • The dissentions 
of the Gunga-Vansa dynasty. He was a bene- of Lord Torriugton’s administration bad oeoa* 
factor to Jagannath, adorned it, and populat* sioned distress, which continued during the 
ed its neighbourhood. The inscription con- languid rule of his successor. With Sir 
tains a long account of Rudra Deva’s genea- Henry Ward new vigor returned to the oo- 
logy and of his battles. There are not any louy. He gave encouragement to sectlers, re- 
praises of brahmans, or even mention of them ! moved the many difficulties which beset them. 
From the mention of Ghumsa* his worship he constmoted great trunk roads throughout 
must have been used in the twelfth century, the length and breadth of the island, and 
—J. B. As. Soc. voL vij. p. 901. opened up the districts by admirable branch 

WARANGAN. Malay. Ficus benjamina, communications. Rivers and streams were 
Linn. Rtmph. provided with temporary bridges until .the 

WARANGAN or Barangan. Malay. Red finances increased, when they were replaced 
sulphuret of arsenic. See Arsenic. with permanent structures, and ere he 

WARANGAN PDTEH. Malay. White left the colony, he had the satisfaction 
oxide of arsenic. of opening the suspension bridge at Gam- 

WABANGARI. See Aidumia, Triton’s bay. pola and the new bridges at Katugaatatnty, 
WARAN SANKAR or Varna Sankara, ma^ificent structures, which will remain 
Sans. The mixed castes of the bindoos, other lasting monuments of his mle and will bear 
than the four pure ones. his name to posterity. Sir Edward Bamea 

WARA TARA. Tam. Dichrostaohys oinerea, may be said to have founded the colony, 
W. is A. and Sir Henry Ward to have formed h. 

WARA-WANE. Hind. Ribes rubrum- WARDHA. A river which rues in the 

WARBLER. A name applied to several Satpura hills between Nagpur and Betul. It is 
genera and species of birds. The pretty blue- a river of importance in the central Dekhan, 
throated warbler Cyanecula suecica, of the It flows south-east, separating the Nagpur, 
N. W. Himalaya frequents the mustard-fields Wardba, and Chanda districts of the Central 
and low scrub, frisking about like the robin Provinces from the Berars and the Nizam’s 
redbreast. All specimens examined in India dominions- Its first great affluent is the Pam- 
had the spot on the breast rufous. On bleak Gauga, which it receives on the Nizam's or 
situations in the Himalaya Mr. Adams met right bank, about 190 miles from its source ; * 
with the black-breasted warbler, Calliope pec- 64 miles lower down (a little above Chanda) it 
toralis. It is a solitary bird, and affects the joins the Wainganga, and the united stream, 
stunted juniper-bushes at high altitudes ; it thenceforward known as the Pranhita, flows 
is about the size of the redstart, which in ba- on in the same direction to join the Godaveiy 
bits it much resembles. — Adams, Naturalist, at Seroncba. It is at the j unction of the Wardba 

WARCH 1 Acorus calamus. with the Wain-Ganga that the great obstacle 

WARCHE CHUNAI. Hind. Asparagus to the Godavery navigation scheme, known 
Fnnjabeneis. as the Third Barrier" occurs. Thebed of the 

WARD, William, the colleague of Carey, Wardba is throughout rocky and deep, in the 
ill the Serampore Mission, was born at Derby monsoon it becomes a fntiohs torrent and . 
in 1769 and learned the trade of a carpenter, carries a considerable body of water. The 
He arrived at Serampore on the 18th October railway bridge which crosses it at Pulgaoa 
1799. He was fearless, fond of work, some- is of iron, and consists of fonirteen six^-foot 
what demooratio, slightly opinionated, with a girders, resting on masoniy piers. In the hot 
oapscity for organization, and with that mar- months, however, the stream' is everywhara 
veUottS control over Asiatics which belongs to fordable. Timber rafts can be floated RoWn 
that temperament The book he wrote on the this river. ‘ The valley of the Wardba is A 
hindoba is a View of the History, Idterature, tract of coimtiy lying betwMn the river add^ a 
and Religion of the Hindoos, a book which With range of hiUa, which, receding as the WaMffifa 
all its exaggetations and affeoted prudery, is ^ district ia ontered, leave a ooiieidettibief 
187 W 137 



WMUNOIN-TItEE. 


WAir. 


■MM, which widcM gaduaHy tc tiic Mttth. 
In gencnl the oooBtiy is weli wooded, itnd 
in the eMteni portion of tiie Hinganghat sob* 
division the jungle predominates over the 
cleared and cultivated tracts. The plain of 
> Hinganghat and the plain and hill of Girar 
are spots of great geological interest At 
the former place a fresh-water stratum may 
be traced, and silicified wood picked up in 
abundance at the latter, the hillside exposes 
the fresh-water stratum in all its varieties, 
while the plun is strewn with curious aeolitic 
concretions resembling betel-nuts or nutmegs, 
which have issued from the soft subjacent 
rock. The geologic formatiou is interesting. 
The trotting bullock of this part of the 
Centred Provinces is* famona The breeding 
of homed cattle generally is carried on 
on a laige scale in the northern and hilly part 
of the district, which affords excellent pasture 
in the cold season, but in summer most of the 
he^ are taken to the jungles of Maudlaand 
Chanda. The 'breed of buffaloes too is 
very fine. The central tahsil or revenue sub- 
division of the district is of the same name, 
having an area of 801 square miles, with 4G8 
villages, and a population of 139,210 souls 
ac cording to the census of 1866. The land 
revenue for 1860-70 was Us. 2,08,119.— 
Madrat Con»ert/ator’$ Reports, p. 4. Central 
Rroamces Gazetteer, 

WARDE-MAJOR. The title of a native 
military officer of the British Indian Army. 

WARE ALEE. Guz. Fceniculum panmori, 
R. C. Fennel seed. 

WARL Asparagus racemosus. 

w A RIN G, Edwabd John, a medical officer 
of the Madras army from 1849 to 1859 author 
of Bazaar Medicines, Pharmacopoeia of India, 
Ttfnnnftl of P»ctical Therapeutics, an En- 
quiry into the Pathology and Statistics of Ab- 
scess in the Liver. Medical Notes on the Bur- 
mese. The Vital Statistics of the Madras 
Army. Statistical Notes on Tropical Dis- 
eases. 

WARING TREE. See Java. 

WARINGIN-TREE, is the Ficus benja- 
mins, very dosdy resembling the banyan 
tree of the continent of India ; spreading in 
like over a large space of ground, the 

lateral branches sending down shoots, which 
take root, and beomne a supplementary trunk. 
The cirenmstanoe of the wilder Papuans tak- 
ing delight in residing among the branches of 
the waringin-trees, whose dense foliage and 
spread^ branches render them 
vdl adapted for the purpose, has been repest- 
dly iwtieed by travellen. This tree is of 
f ulfil interest in oonneetion with the ear- 
ierhisteiy the native races of the far East, i 


as it is regasded with a aopemtiidens vmiwa- 
tiott by aU the aboriginal tribes qt riw Atehi- 
pelago, aa' well as by those of the northern 
ooeste of Aaetralia, and by thejower elamee, 
at least, of the Chinese, — Mr. jEirl. p. 116. 

WARE. Hino, a leaf of a book, a leaf of a 
tree. Wark-i-nukra, silver leaf. Wark-i-tila, 
gold leaf, Ac. 

WARMANDE. Hind. Vitex negnndo. 

WARN A. See Dyes. 

WARRALA. SiNOH. Cloves. Catyophyl- 
1ns arornaticus, Linn. 

WARREE. Hind. A field. 

WARREE t A grain dealer. 

WARREN HASTINGS, the first- Gover- 
nor General of British India. On his return to 
England, he was impeached for his conduct, 
but after a prolonged trial, he was acquitted 
on the 23rd April 1795. 

WARR0600 KOLI, or Warrugu koli. 
Tah. Sypbeotides auritus, Latham. Florikin. 

WARRUGU. Tam. Faspalum fromeuta- 
ceum. 

WARBY ? in India the sedimentary 

deposit from cornelian in grinding the stone 
which is used for polishing the beada — Sim- 
mond^s Diet. 

WARRYATO. ? See Caprem. 

WARTY CHAMELEON. Chammleo ver- 
rucosus, 

WARUMBA. Hind. Solanum xanthocar- 
pum. 

WASALA SUTTAN. See Wijao. 

WA-SAWAHILI. See Somal : Beer-us- 
somal. 

WASHEBR. See Ehash Rad. 

WASHERMAN’S WELL, deemed in the 
East, the most impure of all receptacles. 
These wells are dug at the sides of streams, 
and give a supply of pure water filtering 
through the sand.— Tod** Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 
223. 

WASHING OF FEET, in John xiii. 10, 
** He that is washed, needeth not save to wash 
bis feet.” The hindoos walk home from bath- 
ing bare-foot. and on entering the house wash 
their feet again. 

WASHING OF HANDS. See Bathing. 

WASHISTEE, a river of the W. Ghauts, 
lat 17“ 60', Ion. 78“ 86', runs S. W. S. E., W., 
into Indian Ocean, length 65 mileB. 

WASH LEATHER. See Hides. 

WASHO. Hind. Rhus budriamela. Eooh- 
wassal is Uiginia Indioa, Pad-WMsal is 
Allium oepa. 

WASI, the native name of B aaaoi n, an 
island near BrariNqr. 

WASMA.J^. IndigoferatiiMlbrim 

WASP, lialvolatUe ap]^ immadiattlyian 
apedfie for the sting a waap. 
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WASTE LANDS. 


WASTE LANDS. 


Xbe Mason waq> k a same giren to sevo- 
xal geaaia imd spadM of H^menopteroas in* 
sects of tlie family SphcgUim. One o{ theM, 
Pdopmoa Spinolm of St. PMrgeaa, is distin* 
guiehedl^ite metallic laetrci introduces its 
eggs into the body of the pups of some other 
insect, udkioth it thrusts into keyholes and 
other aportures of Indian houses, and encloses 
the whole with moistened earth. The young 
parasite, after undergoing its transformations, 
gnaws its way into light and emerges a four 
winged fly. The Ampules compressa which 
drags about cockroaches into which it has 
implantedits e^s, belongs to the same family. 
■—Sir J- ]£. Tennant’ a Ceylon, p. 257. 

WASS, Wassa, Wasitali, also Wassawassi. 
SiKa Mace oil. 

WASSOi in buddhism, the season of sacred 
rest. It is still celebrated at Bliilsa, by the 
illumination of the shrine of Lohangi Fir, at 
his zearat, on the full moon of Asarfa. 

WASSUMBU. MaIiKai.. Acorus calamus, 
Linn. 

WASTE LANDS are abundant in British 
India, but owing to the prevalence of the vil- 
lage rights, the family rights and those of 
copartnery, it is not easy for a stranger to 
purchase portions. Lord Stanley in his des- 
patch of 22nd December 1858, ordered such 
to be sold in fee simple, and this was agreed 
upon in Resolution of 17th October 1861. 

The population of British India is about 
1 50 to the square mile, while that of England 
k 350. This one fact, if we remember the 
small holdings of the peasantry and the ab- 
sence of machinery and improved agriculture, 
will give us some idea of the vast extent of 
uncultivated land. Colonisation of the plains, 
in the ordinary s'ense of that term, is impossi- 
ble for a white race- But so far as extent of 
land is concerned, India could for the next 
century absorb more settlers than Australia or 
even Canada. The function of the European 
in the plains is that of a captain of labour, 
Aot of a labourer, and the same is meanwhile 
true of the hills. Even there the white man, 
the pensioner or veteran, will not work with 
his ^nds in the midst of a black population 
however sparse. But it is to the capitalist 
not the labourer, and to the large rather than 
the small capitalist, that India offers advan- 
tages. And there k thk fortunate circum- 
stance that wastes abound in the very cli- 
mate which is adapted for the European- On 
the plains, wherever th^ are fertile, especial- 
ly in the provinces drained or watered large 
rivow, the population k as high as 600 and 
700 to the square mile. Butinthehillstfae 
poprUatim k too scanty to meet tiie (nresent 
lalwur dmnan^ comparatively trifling as it k. 
■.Thk .vdll be t^ futwee .diffioolty of tiie set- 
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tier, and it is one.he will be able to overcome 
only by a familiarity with the language ana 
character of the natives, and by a .scrupulously 
upright treatment of them, to which indeed 
self-interest, as well as higher motives, will 
lead all but the uneducated. In compiling a 
list of the culturable wastes, we Aivide them 
into the two classes of those which enjoy hill 
climates and those which are fitted .only for 
capitalists who, like the indigo planters, will 
purchase the produce grown by native labour. 
It is impossible to distinguish accurately in 
every case between wastes in the hills and 
in the plains, but the distinction k generally 
adhered to below. The figures refer to acres. 

I. — Hill Wastes. 

Madrat. 

Coimbatore, (Neilgherries.) 1,385,845 
Salem, (Shevaroys.) 409,046 

Madura, (Pulneys.) 651,921 

North Weet Promncet. 

Eumaon — a limited extent suited for tea.- 
Dehra Doon, 204,526 

Mahadeo Hills, ) 

.. > thousands of sq. miles. 

25,180 square miles. 
Bengal. 

Cacbar, 

Darjeeling, 

Kararoop, \ . 

Nowgong, J S 
Sibsa^ur, < 

Lnckimpore, } 

Akyab, 


Gondwana, 

Jubbulpore, 


Gossiah Hills, 
Chittagong, 
Mynaeneiugh, 
Garrow Hills, 
Sylhet, 
Bhaugulpore, 
Ohota Nagpure, 
North Gachar, 


300.000 

350.000 
179,560 

1,305,600 

1,612,636 

1,471,728 

3,152,000 


Britiih Burtnah. 

Tenassorim, 17,920,000 I Pegu about 40,000 square 
Martaban, 5,760,000 1 miles. 


Simla, 
Kangra, 
Dehra Qazee 
Ehau, 
Sealkote, 


Astragrom, 

Bangwore, 


Punjab. 

22,995 Jheeluro, 8,279 
16,136 Dehra Ismael 

Khan, 474,880 
24,349 Kohat, 16,479 
67,083 Hoshiarpore, 15,000 

Mytore. 

1 S*»‘t«edroog, 1,365,000 
647,189 I Nngger, 188,597 


Ganjam, 
Yizagapatam, 
Rajamundry, 
MasuUpatam, 
Guntoor, 
Nellore, 
Ouddapab, 
BsUaiy, 


II-«Wastbs nr the Plains. 
Madrat. 

12,461 
3,100 


172,259 

2,419 

479,774 

417,221 

2,586,747 

3,458,820 


Enmool, 379484 
Chingleput, 499,075 
North Arcot, 426^ lg8 
South Aroot, 949445 
Tanjore* 145416 

Trichinopoly,620,S47 

TiimeveUy, 785488 
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WASTBXANDS. 


WAmt. 


JBombajf. 

Slioliipore, 4 14,438 i AbinediA>td, 2 1 8,4*1 5 


Batnagerrjr, 5,902 Kaint, 78,846 

Dharwar, 178,847 Broach, 8,000 

Poona. 141,192 Surat, 95.410 

Belganm, 218,542 Tanna, 8,552 


Sattara, 831,315 Khandeiah, 1,635,666 
Sind. 

Frontier Districts — all except 2,028 square 
miles available. 


North-wf-it Provinces. 

Sabarnnpore, 12,858 Singrowlee, 34,452 

Bijnore, 124,368 Goruckpore, 189,508 

Shajehanpore, 56,000 

Bengal. 

Baraset 5,289 Hooghly, 139 

Soonderbuos, 809,648 Midnapore, 3,247 

Bullooah, 2,500 Dinagepore, 25,861 


Ramree, 1,200,000 Moorsliedabad, 1,189 
Sandoway, 8,000 Bogra, a large tract. 
Burdwan, 680 

Punjab. 

Umballa, 13,917 Mooltao, 1,510,888 
Jullunder, 1,136 Jiiung, 1,737,571 
Lahore, 225,057 Googaira, 1,636,242 
Gotqranwallab, Moozufiergbur 17,134 

174 357 Leiah, 1,750,000 
Ferozepore, 399,414 Hiasar, 1,902 

XJmritsur, 16,505 Jbujjur, 11,925 
Goojerat, ^ 64,196 Sirsa, 467 

SbaApore, * 574,309 Rbotuck, 2,375 

Oude. 

Seetapore, 8,500 i Baraitcb, 98,300 
Durriabad, 5,731 j Gondah, 98,340 
Hurdui, 29,327 1 Mabomdee, 188,045 
Hyderabad and Nagpore. 

West Berar, 644,475 Raepore, 493,384 
East Berar, 565,741 Cbandah, 32,707 
Hagpore, 8 Cbindwarrafa, 2,000 

In addition to these, hundreds of miles in the 
Pnqjab are at present locked up by a settle- 
ment which allows the neighbouring villagers 
to keep them for ever waste if they please. 
Several Europeans have purchased from the 
natives small patches of five or ten acres, but 
they, complain bitterly of the litigation which 
the co-parcenary tenure involves. To many, 
the Punjab will prove most attractive for tea 
planting. In Cachar on the east, many 
Europeans have engaged in tea planting, in 
SAagra and Simla, four joint stock companies 
and jnrivate individuals, have embarked in 
the' tea cultivation, 'fbe Qoverument of 
Oode issued the following notice immediately 
on the receipt of Lord Canning's Besolutioo. 
** Ocndiees wishing to avail themselves of tiie 
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terms stated in the Fse^dmi^ Beseln&m, 
Mre requested to intimate their wishss wtdi 
aslittie dday as possible to the Deputy Cem- 
missioner of the District in which their grants 
are situated. Buies of Prooedurh wiU shortly 
be issued.” 

WASSINA PILLU, also Osvabum Pillu, 
Tam. Andropogou oitratum. Lemon grass. 

WAT, SiNDi, ia made of wheat boiled in 
milk, and seasoned with salt or sugar, aird is 
the nashtah, or morning meal, of the peasantry 
ill Sind, eaten as soon as they rise. — Jicuson's 
JoumepSy vol. i. p. 375. 

WA-TAI-GA KYOUK. Bobu. Tabashk. 

WATAN. Ar. A native country. In West- 
ern India a patrimonial inheritance. Watan- 
dar, the holder of a hereditary right, a proper- 
ty or ofilce. 

WATCH. The hindoos and mahomedans 
in India divide the day into four watches, 
and the night into the same number; the 
day being considered to extend from sun- 
rise to sunset. The watches are again divided 
into ghnrees, which are 24 minutes each in 
length and which are usually called an Indian 
hour. As in the summer the days are long- 
er than the nights, each day watch will then 
be longer than any watch of the night, though, 
from the necessity of each watch comprising 
an exact unmber of ghuree, there will general- 
ly be the difference of one ghuree ^tween 
two watches of the same day. There is much 
variation in this resiiect, and although, in 
the latitude of India, the difference is not so 
great as it would be in a country more to- 
wards the north, it is still so inconvenient that 
the natives of India rarely understand their 
own method of dividing the day, and Kudily 
adopt the English mode. 

WATCH. 

Montres, Fa. Jamorloji, Malay. 

Ubr«n; Tascbenoh- Sabut, Psas. 

reo. Gaa. Esrnisnue tas- 

Gharial, Guz. Hinu. obasn, . Bus. 

Orinoli da tsscs, o da Reloges d« fsltri« , 

sacooooia, It. quera, Sr. 

Pocket time pieces. — Waterstone quoted ^ 
Faulkner. 

WATEB. 

Moa, Akab. Ayar,Ayar-tawar,MALAY 

Ya, Borm, Ao, Psbs. 

Yuh-yih, Chin. Tanni, Tav. 

Shwui, „ Neru, Tbl. 

Pani, Hum. • 

Water, with the hindoos, is used as a syno- 
nym for climate ; Ab-o-howo, or water and 
aiiv is applied, similarly by the mahomedans. 

In every site of early habitation, water ap- 
pears to have been the mother ei sooie^. 
Water has been, the first of the common gpfts 
of natnra to>All human beings, which has 
been claimed and appropriated by individoals. 
CivUiaatioD, society, government, law appear 
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WATEB CRESS. 


to Iwve ov^atod in tliOM oonntriM whidi aio 
portiijr mteiod, that it, have water only at 
oortala watenag>plaoes «r great tirem, or at 
perpetoaliaprage, bnt have it not at all eeasone 
generally in we land. Nevertheleee wells, from 
the first day of human existence, have led 
men to oofigregate at those particular water- 
ing spots, aud to appropriate them as a so- 
ciety to their own peculiar use. The shepherd 
and hunter states are the retrograde and not 
the progressive steps of the human race from 
one stage of civilization to another, aud 
the wandering uncivilized tril)es of mankind, 
now in the hunter or shepherd state in Ame- 
rica and Asia, are the existing remnants of an 
earlier civilization, are varieties of one species 
which have originally stood on a far higher 
material and intelleotual (trade of social ex- 
istence tiian at present. Fountains sacred to 
the sun and other deities were common to the 
Persians, Scythians and Hindus, aud both the 
last offered steeds to him in sacrifice. The hin- 
du races of Southern India, familiar only with 
the tropical countries in which they dwell, use 
water as the term for describing the effects of a 
climate on health. In this sense it is more the 
salubrity of a locality that is alluded to. At 
the beginning of their religious rites there is a 
preliminary offering of water called Ankurapa- 
na. Isaiah xxxii. 20, says, “Blessed are ye that 
sow beside all waters” and in the East Indies, 
where the rains fall periodically and where a 
large quantity of water is essential to the crop, 
the farmer is anxious to have a pool near 
the land he has sown, that if the rains be less 
than usual, he may draw the water out of the 
pool for his young .rice. In Western Goozerat, 
it is customary for brahmins to use brass or 
copper vessels belonging to persons of other 
castes, after they have scrubbed them well with 
dust aud water, and washed them. A leath- 
ern bucket need only be washed, because, hav- 
ing come originally from the house of the tan- 
ner, who is a person of very low caste, it is 
supposed that no further defilement can hap- 
pen to it. Some puritanical brahmins, however, 
will neither drink water which has been drawn 
in a leathern bucket, nor even use it for ab- 
lutions. In parts of Western Goozerat there 
is frequently but one well in a village, in w]|||th 
case the outcastes draw water on one side ^t, 
and retire, and the brahmins and other castes, 
when they are gone, come and draw water 
from the other side. It is usually the case 
that theib are many wells in a village, and 
that one is specially set apart for outcastes. 
Tha well is defiled if a dog or other animal 
have fallen into it, and, for its purification, 
irater must be drawn from it five times, and 
Oanges water, or cow’s urine, poured into it 
If a brahmin or waneea woman, returning 
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home vdth water from the well, meet a fune- 
ral, she will sometimes throw away the water 
at once as defiled, sometimes veil herself, and 
move aside averting her face, and if the corpse 
be not carried within a few paces of where 
she stands, the water is preserved from ^file- 
meut. The dead body of an animal 'defiles 
also, and, if one happen to lie on the way to 
the well, no water is procurable until it has 
been removed, aud the ground haS been puri- 
fied. Some women will throw away the 
water if a crow alight on the vessel and put 
his beak into it, but, as the case is rather a 
common one, other women take no notice of 
it. The symbols of the three hindno deities 
are respectively time, water and fire. The 
divinity of water, says Dubois, is recognised 
by all the people of India. Besides the well- 
known worship of the holy Ganges, the tribes 
of theNeilgheny hills worship rivers under the 
name of Qangamma, aud in crossing them, it 
is usual to drop a coin into the water as an 
offering and the price of a safe passage. In 
the Deocan and in Ceylon, trees and bushes 
near springs may often be s«en covered with 
votive offerings. The Khoiid race also worship 
rivers and fountains. The people of Sumatra 
are s.iid to pay a kind of adoration to the sea, 
and to make it an offering of cakes aud sweet- 
meats on their beholding it for the first time, 
deprecating its power of doing them harm. 
The offerings on the Gauges, to Kbajah 
Khizr, are also of this character. 

In the Punjab four kinds of water are found 
in the Rewari wells, all of which are need iu 
irrigation, but the produce of each varies. 
The first is Siiirin or Mitba, ». e. sweet water, 
the irrigation from which in common seasons, 
does not produce such remarkably fine crops 
as the other kinds ; but this is infinitely more 
than compensated by the fact that, in drought 
years, the produce is certain and abundant. 

Second, Matwallah, or hard water, the land 
irrigated by which produces very fine crops 
except in drought years, when they are rather 
inferior, though still good and certain. 

Third, Malmalla, or brackish water ; with 
which good crops but inferior vegetables are 
produced in common years, in drought how- 
ever both are inferior. 

Fourth, Ebari, sbor, or very brsckish water; 
this irrigation is said to bear finer and more 
abundant produce than the others . — Lubbock 
Origin of Civil, p. 200. Forbes' Fas Mala or 
Hindoo Annals, vol. ii. p. 239-40. Ward, 

WATER CRESS, ^Nasturtium officinale. 
Leaves, Loot putha. | Seeds, Humte, 

The water cress is a native of Great Bd* 
tain, is generally raised from slips. It thriven 
best in running streams, and is to be had 
all the y^ round. It is grown from seed in 
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badt near a wataar eoorse, and tlia supply m»y 
ba kept up for any Imgth of time. A smiU 
Mask caterpillar ia veiy deateuotiva to it : 
tbe only remedy ie flooding toe plants for a 
short time. — Jafrty. See Nasturtiem. 

WATER CRINUM. Sea Crinum. 

WATER DILLENIA. See Dillenia. 

WATER FLEAS. See Crustacea. 

WATER FOWL. Aquatic birds, ducks, 
teal, Ac., are largely brought to the markets 
of the principal towns of India, at certain sea* 
eons of the year, and may Ito procured in 
abundance. An enormous quantity of water* 
fowl breed in Tibet, including many Indian 
species that migrate no further north. The 
natives collect their eggs for the markets of 
Jigatti, Qiantehi, and Lhassa, along the banks 
of the Yarn river, Ramchon, and Varbru and 
Dachen lakes, amongst other birds, the Sa- 
ras, or giant crane of India, repairs to these 
enormous elevations to breed. The fact of 
birds characteristic of the tropics dwelling 
for months in such olimates is a very instruc- 
tive one, and should' be borne in mind in 
speculations on the climate supposed to be in- 
dicated by the imbedded bones of birds. It 
may however be remarked, that the Saras 
(Qfus antigone) also breeds south of the Hi- 
malaya, and that specimens too young to fly 
are occasionally brought fur sale even to Cal- 
cutta. Turner, describing the lake “ Ramcbuo,'* 
remarks, that it is frequented by great abund- 
ance of water-fowl, wild geese, ducks, teal, and 
storks, which,- on the approach of winter, 
take their flight to milder regions. Prodigi- 
ous numbers of saras, the largest species 
of the crane kind, are seen there, at certain 
seasons of the year, and they say that any 
quantity of eggs may there be collected : they 
are found deposited near the banks. I had, he 
says, several of them given to me when I was 
at* Tassisudon, during the rains ; they were 
as large as a turkey’s egg, and I remember 
being told that they came from this place ; 
but whether or not they were those of the 
saras, I cannot venture to pronounce. In- 
stances have been known of the Sdras breed- 
ing in captivity, when a pair was allowed the 
range of a large walled garden (protected 
from jackals) ooutaining shallow inundated 
enclosures for the growth of rice : in these 
the nest was commenced under water, and 
raised for some inches above the surface ; 
toe eggs are two in number, about 3| 
inches long by 2| inches broad, of a blnish- 
:wliite, with a few distantly placed rufus 
species and blotches. The nest of the Enro- 
pssa erane (Gras oincrea), a common Indian 
Mrdfietoas described by Major Lloyd, as'ob- 
served liy himself in Scandinavia. It usn^ly 
breeds in extended moiMeee, fur away mm 
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toe haantsef seen. It«aahe8ite aest, «oaite&'' 
ing stalkB of plaatoand toe lfli^ onn tae* 
sock, and often amongst wiHow and. otoer 
bashes. The female lays two eggs, fee. A{^, 
Major Cunningham, in his Ladak, Ao.^ re- 
marks that the water-fowl siferm on the l*kw 
and 4>u the still waters of toe Upj^r Indus. 
1 have, he -^says, shot the wild goose on the 
Thngji, Chanmo and Ohomoriri lake at 10,000 
feet ; and Colonel Bates and 1 shot three teal 
ou tbe Suraj Dal, a small lake at the head of 
the Bhsga river, at an elevation of upwards of 
16,000 feet; but the time of the yearis not men- 
tioned by this author. About two days jour- 
ney from Delhi is the Nujjufghnr jheel, a 
great marsh covered with water fowl. The 
method of capturing them there accords with 
the practice that obtains in other parts of 
Asia. Earthen vessels, wide enough to admit 
a man’s head into them and perforated with 
small holes, are allowed to float about for days 
on tbe surface of this jbeel, until the ducks, 
teals, and water-fowl in general, seeing them 
daily, become quite accustomed to’the sight 
and fearlessly swim around and even approach 
and peck at them. This preparatory step is 
followed by the fowler supplying himself with 
a wooden float, strong enough to support 
him. Using it like a hobby-horse under him, 
he launches himself into the swamp with an 
earthen vessel over his head of a similar size 
and kind, and similarly perforated as those in- 
dicated above. The float is dispensed with 
in many parts of the marsh that are shallow. 
The fowler likewise supplies himself with a 
bag of net work, which is tied round bis 
waist, and thus equipped he. silently paddles 
himself along with bis hands under water, 
until he gets among the earthen vessels and 
fairly amid the birds. He commences his 
task by quietly and patiently pulling them 
down one by one by their legs and patting 
them into tbe bag, which is so well adjusted 
round his person, that the struggles of the 
birds do not scare away the rest. Some use 
small baskets of wicker work with a lid of the 
same material, which answers the purpdse bet- 
ter. When the bag or basket is full the 
fowler recedes to the spot whence be set out 
on^ aquatic expedition, and there empties 
th^wn tents into a basket large enough to- 
contain about four or flve times the number: 
of the small one and then begins anew. 
Large nets are also laid out on favorable sites 
towards which the docks, fee., are driven, and 
are tons taken in great numbers. Mr. Frento 
says he is not aware if the decoy-bird is 
known among the natives, or if they adopt one 
as a means of entrapping others of its qpesies.' 
In Oeylon may be seen, floating tm toe suijGiee 
of the deeper water, fleeto of tim Aaetohe, toe 
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Ootomandel teid, Iiidisa hooded goU. the 
Caspian ieBUtaud a couutl^yariety of docks 
attd smaller fowl'~-pintails, tealt red-crested 
pochards, shovellers, and terns. Fuligola 
rufinat FaUXu. Spatula clypeata, Linn. Sterna 
minu^ Linn. Pelicanos Pbilippensis, Gmet. 
Fre-emiueat in size and beauty, the tall fla- 
mingoes, with ruse-coloured plumage, line 
the beach ip long files. The Singhalese have 
been led from their colour and their military 
order to designate them the “ English soldier 
birds.” In China, the fenny margins of lakes 
and rivers, and the marshes on the sea-coasts, 
afford both food and shelter to innumerable 
flocks of water-fowl. The banks along the 
wide delta of the Pearl river and the islands 
in it, are frequented by immense flocks of 
geese, teal, ducks and other birds ; and they 
are likewise very abundant and tame along 
the inland water-courses. Ducks' are some- 
times caught by persons who first cover their 
heads with a gourd pierced with holes, and 
then wade into the wster, where birds are 
feeding ; these, previously accustomed to emp- 
ty calabashes floating about on the water, al- 
low the fowler to approach and are pulled un- 
der without difficulty. The wild ' goose 
caught on the shores of the. Pearl river, and 
the common goose of Chinese farm-yards, do 
not differ much, both of them being a plain 
ashy grey color, with a large knob at the 
base of the upper mandible, the domesticated 
species is almost too gross for the table from 
the ease with which it fattens. This bird 
and the mandarin ducks are both considered 
as emblems of conjugal fidelity, and a pair of 
one or the other usually form part of wedding 
processions. The epithet mandarin is applied 
to this beautiful fowl, and also to a species of 
orange, simply because of their excellence and 
beauty over other species of the same genus, 
and not as some writers have inferred, because 
they are appropriated by officers of govern- 
ment. The Yuen-yang, as the Chinese call 
this duck, is a native of the central provinces, 
and is reared chiefly fur its beauty. It is one 
of the most variegated birds known, vying 
with the hamming birds and parrots in the 
diversified tints of its plumage, if it does not 
equal them for brilliancy. — WiUiam' Middle 
Kingdom, p. 263-64. Hooker, Him Jour. vol. 
ii. p. 161. Tour of India bp French, p, 193. 
Tennent Shet. Nat. HiUory, p> 260, 262. 

WATER HEN. The Indian water hen, 
Parra Sinensis, plumes of inferior kinds are 
made from its feathers. It is mot with in the 
north of India, running over the leaves of the 
lotus. The best plupies are however ipade 
fromtke feathers of the herou <^I tke Fqi^ab. 
WATI» ISLANDS, iu U 15“ 2' to IT 
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4' N., are of moderate hdjghtJtnd lie off the 
coast of Cochin China* 

WATEB ISLANDS, or four l>tQtker8,fil oi 
10 miles'S. E. of Malacoa Boad, are liigh, 
small, tound islands covered with trees. A 
fifth or larger one nearer the- coast has ahtm- 
daut pure water. 

WATER-LILY, the common name for the 
species of the family NymphtBaoem. One 
of the most beautiful and the largest of the 
tribe is the Victoria regia. See Nelumbium 
Nympbota rubra, Iloxb. 

WATER MELON. Cucurbita citrallus. 
Citrullns cncurbita, Sehreed. See Melon. , 

WATERS, MINERAL, waters derive their 
distinctive characters from the formations 
or strata through which they flow. Those 
of the primitive formations are almost all 
thermal, and generally possess a high tem- 
perature. Those of the older secondary for- 
matiouB are generally of a lower temperature. 
The newer, secondary, and the tertiary strata, 
give forth cool mineral waters. The chemi- 
cal contents — sulphuretted hydrogen, free car- 
bonic acid, carbonate of soda, other salts oi 
soda and of lime, silica, sulphate of magnesia, 
oxide of iron, free sulphuric and muriatic 
acids — vary in almost every individual case j 
but there is a general tendency in mineral 
waters from the primary formations to a sort 
of similarity of chemical contents, and so like- 
wise in respect to the secondary and tertiuij 
formations. Leaving out thermal, waters, 
which are not designated mineral waters un- 
less for some additional quality besides theii 
high temperature, mineral waters are oftex 
classed into saline, alkaline, chalybeat, anc 
sulphureous. Most of the celebrated Spas be- 
long to one or other of these four classes,— 
the Cheltenham, Leamington, Harrowgate 
Carlsbad, Marieubad, Eissingen, Wiesbaden 
Seidlitz, and Baden Baden waters are sa 
line-aperient, some hot and some cold ; or 
rather, it -should be said that some of th< 
springs at these places are saliiie-aperirat ; fo: 
there are other springs at the some towns pos 
sessing very different qualities. Alkalin< 
waters are met with at Beth, Cheltenham 
Leamington, Harrowgate, Eoarborougb, Carls 
bad, Marienbad, Kiesingen, Toplitz, ^esba 
den, Vichy and many other places. Amouj 
the places at which chalybeat waters, or watei 
in vrhich the iron is associated with muchirei 
carbonic-add gSS, are met with, ore Tunbridge, 
Harrowgate, Brighton, Peterhead, Aix-la-Oha- 
pelie, Spa, I^rmout, Sohwalbach, Marienbad 
and Selteer. SulphUioous waters are found ai 
Moffat, Askern, Harrowgat^ Aix la Chap^O 
and other places. It wUl besem that Harvov- 
gate posaessee a large Tstie^ of thofto mfaor- 
aliised waters. A small numbw of sntiiuB 
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WATBKSPOUTS. ^ WATBSMI^OUTS. 

iodine, and are on that account ustfol ] changing of the monsoon, when almost \datly 
in oertain maladies. Iliere are springs of tiiis one or more. The airsponts near the equator 
V8i»i at Tewkesbury, Cheltenham, Gloucester, always appear to he more dangerous than the 
X^iwington , Builth, Llandrindod, and Krens- water-spouts. Mr. Jansen says Jbe has seen 

Some others contain a little bromine, water-spouts go up out of the water upon the 
and a few contain both iodine and bromine. — shore, yhere they overthrew strong isolated 
TomUnton. See Hot-springs; Mineral Waters; firame houses. * 

Springs ; Thermal springs. A gentleman, engaged in the Great Trigono- 

WATEB-OUSEL. The brown Water ousel, metrical Survey, furnished particulars ' of 
Cindns asiatieus, is very generally distribut- oertain phenomena observed by him during a 
ed on the streams of the lower and middle journey from Dehra Boon to Secdkote in the 
Himalaya regions; its habits and haunts summer of last year. He attributes the form-* 
closely resemble the European dipper, like- ation of water spouts there to the atmosphere 
wise found on the Cashmere mountains, from being surcharged with electricity, as for a 
which it differs only in colour, being a snuff week previous there had been frequent than* 
brown. der etorms. On the day he took down bis 

WATER SNAKES. See Reptiles. notes the temperature had been unusually 

WATERSPOUTS are frequent in the In- warm and sultry, rain had fallen after 1 p. H. 
dian Ocean, the Bay. of Bengal, and the Ara- to the south and north at distances of seven 
bian Sea. They generally form a double cone, or eight miles, till 5 F. h., when great masses 
The upper portion with its apex downwards of clouds moving from south to north, accom- 
consisting of a dense cloud, while the former panied with rain and vivid lightning, accumu- 
cone, the apex of which is pointed to the lated at a short distance to thp east of his po- 
heavens, consists of water, which is thus sition. At 5-30 p. m. the great distur- 
sometimes raised to a height of several banoe in the clouds took place; extensive mass- 
hundred feet. Water spouts seldom lost es being driven together, the waterspouts 
longer than half an hour. Their coarse were first observed descending out of one of 
and movements are irregular. They are the masses from which no rain was falling, and 
more frequent near the coasts than in the assuming the appearance which they retained 
high seas, yet often the wind prevents the for fourteen minutes, after which time the 
formation of water spouts. In their stead the column to the north became small, and the 
wind spout shoots up like an arrow, and the southern one grew larger for about five mi- 
sea seems to try in vain to keep it back, nutes, when they both assumed the same shape, 
The sea, lashed into fury, marks with foam but got very thin and long ; in another six 
the path along which the conflict rages and minutes after, they, especially the southern 
roars with the noise of its waterspouts, and one, lengthened out into a very fine nnlnwiTi 
woe to the rash mariner who ventures there- converging towards each other till the ends 
in 1 The height of the spouts is usually some- nearest to the earth met at a height of two 
what less than 200 yards* and their diameter hundred feet from the ground ; after this junc- 
not more than 20 feet, yet they are often tall- tion the column to the north dissolved, and 
. er and thicker. When the opportunity of cor- the southern one assumed gigantic propor- 
rectiy measuring them has been favourable, tions ; after which the spout changed its form 
however, as it generally is when they pass be- so rapidly that no correct sketch could be 
tween islands of the Eutem Archipelago, so made. When the waterspout attained its larg- 
ihat .the distance of their bases could be accu- est dimensions it was quickly absorbed up in- 
rately determined, they have never been found to the cloud with which it was connected, and 
higher than 700 ywds, nor thicker than 50 from which torrents of rain immediately be- 
yards. In October, in the Archipelago of Rio, gan to fall, accompanied with vivid forked 
thqr travel from north-west to Muth-east. lightning. The ground directly below these 
They seldom last longer than five minutes, ge- water-spouts was greatly agitated, for large and 

neraUy they are dissipated in less time. As dense columns of vapour or dust more like- 

they are going away, the bulbous tube, which ly the former, since the soil was still moist 
is as palpable as that of a thermometer, be- with recent rain, rose from the earth till 
comes broader at the base, and Ifttle clouds, they touched the ends of the waterspouts with 
like steam from the pipe of a locomotive, which they seemed to mingle. The oolonr 
are continually thrown off from the ciroum- of the waterspouts was exactly alike, via, light 
ference of the spout, and gradually the water grqr with a touch of neutral tint whidi looked 
Is released, and the clouds whence the spout very remarkable against the dark sky b^ond. 
Monm agfuo closes its inouth. There never The columns of vapour which rose from the 
occur many waterspouts in the ^ Archi- earth followed the same osdllatoty and girs- 
peisgo Bionn Lingen except during tiie^tory motion as the waterspouts. T(wtiiMof 
\AA W 14.4. 
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duration of tibia pheuomenon from its first 
appearance to its ending was exactly forty-two 
minatee. ^be length of tlie columns or water- 
sponte at time of greatest oonvergency was 
900 and 1,150 feet, and length of the sonth- 
era spout when it assumed its largest dimen- 
sions wastiearly 1,800 feet from the cloud to 
its extreme end, and their distance from the 
observer’s position was a mile and a half. — 
Jantm in Maury’s Physical Geography, p. 
247, 250, 384. 

WATER WAGTAIL. The Uttle piebald 
Water wagtail, in its season, and the com- 
mon sparrow, at all seasons, are identical with 
those of Europe. The common small kingfisher 
of India differs from the British bird only 
in its more diminutive size. See Birds. 

WATHAMMAN. Hind, of Salt Range. 
Celtis caucasia. Nettle tree. 

WAT’N. Araa Hind. Mahb. A native 
country, amongst the Mahratta, a patri- 
mony. 

WATPAN. Hind. Tuasilago farfara. 

WATPHUTA. Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. 

WATSON. Qheriah was the chief town 
and strongest port of Angria in 1756, it was 
attacked and taken by a British squadron 
under Admiral Watson, and on land by an 
army under Clive ; a Mahratta army hold aloof. 

WATTAL. Hind. Euonymus fimbriata. 

WATTAL or Watul, a tribe in Kashmir, a 
gypsy kind of tribe which supplies dancing 
girls and prostitutea The women are among 
the handsomest of the valley. They have all 
the manners and appearance of gypsies. They 
live in tents or rather small huts of thatch, 
and have no restriction as to food. Their wo- 
men are very beautiful. — Campbell, p. 121. 
See Watul. 

WATTAMAN. 

Willde. 


Fanj. Celtis Caucasia, 


WATTLE BARK. See Mimosa. 

WATU-KAJU. Sind. Anacardium occi- 
deutale, Linn, 

WATUKARA-PINCHEE-GASS. Singh. 
Beigera Konigii, Linn . ; If . <fe A. ; Roxb. 

WAVE-LEAVED BIGNONIA. Bignonia 
undulata, Roxb. 

WA-WE. See Eush. 

WA-WEI. A vegetable poison used by na- 
tives of the Somali coast and others in the 
interior of Africa, for poisoning their arrows. 
It is an inspissated decoction of the root of a 
tree which is not determined, but is supposed 
by Dr. Cleghorn to be one of the Loganiaoeee 
or Apooynacem. . It is used both in hunting 
and 4n war, and is said not to be ppispnous 
if swallowed.— ifodrus Mumm, Captain 
Playfaw, 
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WAX. 
Shama, 
H’paroung, 


Ab. 

Bubic. 

Ohot. 


U'pa 
Lsh, 

Peh-lah (whits,) „ 
Hwang-lah (yellow,) „ 
Wssdi, Dot. 

Cire, Vb. 

Waohs, Qbb. 

Medhmal, Hind. Pbbs. 
Wax is obtained 


Mom, . Hmo. Ebbs 
Cera, ’ I*. Sr 

Oera-alba, ' Lai 
Lelin, IU1.AI 

Woih;Wosk, Bus 
Siktha, Sans 

Miettie, SnraK 

Melluga; Tax 

Kinum, Tn 

from different .Bonrees 


the chief of which is the bee-hive, where il 
is made by the bees for the formation of theii 
cells. The insects proceed in a' umilai 
manner and with such celerity, that in a nevi 
hive, a comb 20 inches long by 7 or 8 inchei 
broad, will be constructed in 24 hours, and it 
five or six days the hive will be half filled 
The wax thus produced is more or less yellow 
in colour, and has an odour resembling that 0 
honey. The beautiful geometrical form ii 
which it is arranged in the honeycomb is wel 
known. The amount of wax produced il 
England is very large, but a considerable quan 
tity is likewise imported from abroad. L 
1840, nearly 4000 cwts. were imported froD 
the western coast of Africa, nearly 200( 
cwts. from Tripoli, Tunis, Ac., and more tbai 
1000 cwts. from the East India Company’, 
territories. This was at a time when the ver] 
heavy duty of lOs. per cwt. was laid upoi 
this article, and in the years 1847, 1841 
and 1849, the imports were 510, 432 an< 
377 tons. In 1842, the duty was reduce* 
to Is. and 2s. the cwt. The adulteration 0 
this substance was great during the existenc 
of the heavy duties, and is still practised to ) 
less extent. The adulterants of yellow wa; 
are earth, pease-meal, resin, &0. Those of whit 
wax are white oxide of lead, white tallow, an* 
potato starch. Oxide of lead may be detect 
ed by simply melting the wax in water, whei 
the oxide falls to the bottom ; tallow is dis 
covered by the dull opaque white which i 
gives to the wax, and starch is detected b; 
means of sulphuric acid, which carbonizes thi 
starch without acting on the wax. When til 
wax has served its purpose in the domesti 
economy of the hive, it is collected for manu 
factoring purposes by first allowing the hone; 
to drain off or to be pressed out, and then, b] 
repeated boilings and strainings, obtain tbi 
product. For obtaining a marketable wai 
from the combs by a single operation, withou 
either straining or pressing, in an earthai 
vessel, much narrower at bottom than at top 
is placed water and aqua fortis, in the proper 
tion of 1 ounce of the latter to every qnar 
of the former. When these are well blended 
as many good waxcombs are put. in as wU 
reach, when rndte*!, to witUn a finger’s lengti 
of the top of the pan. The pan is then w 
on a clear fire, and stirred ihRe the wax i 
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noting, and until it luui boiled long aobgh 
Id te^infy the whole ooibpletely. It is ^en 
nbioved from the fire» ahd allowed to oool gra* 
doally. ^e wax then fonna into a cake at 
the top, and the impuritieB am nnderneath : 
these arrange th^eelvee in two layers, the 
lowest of which bonsists almost entirely of 
dross, bat the next oontuns a oertun amount 
of wax. When the cake of wax is tamed 
out of the pan, both them drosqr layers 
are removed, leaving the cake pare ; bat 
the upper drosity layer is boiled over agun 
with more combs, and with any scrapings 
which it may have been necessary to make 
from the upper surface of the wax in order 
to leave it quite free from extraneous mat* 
ters. Old combs that have wax in them or 
other descriptions of refuse that have been 
pressed, but yet retain a considerable portion 
of wax, are pressed down in a close tub or 
vessel in a house for five weeks. This causes 
the imparities to ferment and rot, without 
affecting the wax, which may then be treated 
as above described, and will yield a fine yellow 
wax, little inferior to that of the best combs. 
Where very great purity is required, the best 
empty virgin combs are put into the same 
kind of vessel employed in the preceding 
process, but with only a quarter of a pint of 
water, to keep the wax from burning. The 
pan is then set over a clear fire, and stirred 
until it boils. At this time a clear yellow 
froth begins to rise up, which froth is to be 
skimmed off into a pan placed close at hand. 
The fire mast be so managed that this froth 
shall continae to rise without boiling over, 
and a succession of skimmings are thus ob- 
tained, which form a very pare description of 
wax. When no more froth will rise, the 
residue is turned out into a vessel of. cold 
water, and can be boiled up again with other 
combs. This method is only available with a 
fine comb. By the above processes, bees-wax 
is freed from impurities, but is not deprived 
of its natural yellow colour. For the greater 
number of uses to which the substance is 
appropriated, it is, however, necessary that 
the wax should be rendered perfectly white. 
Ibis is effected by exposing it in thin ribands 
on a bleaching ground, where it is subjected 
to the action of light, air and moisture, and 
loses both colour and odour. In India, wax is 
obtained fkrom the West Coast of Africa, Bar- 
bary, Malabar, Zanzibar, and in small quan* 
Mties from tiic West Indies, United States, 
Octmany, Francb, Ac . — fFaterston guoted by 
FpmOener. MeCvMoeh€<>nmereial DieUmury. 
SPittnHtuon, Smith Chine$e Materia Mtdica. 

SUitisties 0 / Oommeree. BagyUr on the 
MaHtityiment of Be^ Lmd. 1834. 
yffilL CANDLES. Yaiibus desotiptioDS 
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of wax bandies were fcrmwrly made in India, 
but the manufaoture has been disoontinued. 

WAXEN GHARRIS. See Cannabis sativa* 
Gbarrais. . 

Wax flower. Tabern»montana ooro* 
naria, R. Br., also Gardenia florida, Linn, 

Wax insect, 

Chung>p«h-lah, Cbin. I Shn-lah, Chih. 

Peh-lah; „ I 

The WRX-inseot, the Coccus pels, Wat- 
wood, is of a whitish hue when small, but 
becomes of a dark brown colour at the close 
of the season. The male insect has large 
wings and an elongated anal point. They 
are found on certain oleaceous plants, Ligus- 
tmm japonicum, L. lucidum and L. obtusi- 
folium. It is the secretion of these insects that 
the Chinese call peh-lab or white-wax. The 
wax-insect tree of Cbina^ erroneously says Mr. 
Fortune, is no doubt a species of ash (Frazi- 
nus). It grows abundantly on the banks of 
ponds and canals in the province of Chekiang ; 
and a small quantity of wax is also produced 
in this province. He was indebted to Dr. Mc- 
• Carter m Ningpo fur some beautiful specimens 
of the fresh insect upon the branches of this 
tree. This insect, when fully developed on the 
trees, sehms as if covered with flakes of snow. 
The wax is an article of great value in Chinese 
commerce, and a small portion is exported. 
From the time of the Mongolian dynasty 
white wax is always to be understood in 
Chinese works as referring to the waxy seore* 
tion deposited upon the small branches of 
several oleaceous trees. The male insect is de> 
scribed in Hanbury’s Notes as having large 
wings and an elongated anal point. The fe« 
male insect appears to develops its body in 
sach a way as to envelope the twigs of the 
tree. The Pen Ts’au describes them as 
about the size of a wood-louse. In the begin- 
ning of June they are found upon the small 
tender branches of the trees, around which 
they deposit the snow-like wax. In the lat- 
ter end of A ugust, or thereabouts, the wax, 
which is an imperial monopoly, is carefully 
scraped off the trees, is melted in boiling 
water, strained whilst hot, and poured into 
cold Water, when it immediately congeals 
into a white, opaque, ciystaline mass, very 
much resembling the best spermaceti. If the 
collection be delayed the raw wax, called 
Luh-cha, is inferior.. In the autumn the 
dark cbesnnt-colonred insect begins to make 
a nidus, something like that of the mantis. 
It is at first no larger than' a grain of millet,' 
the whole covering the trOe something like 
fruit. As the spring comes on ^ms reddish 
round roceptaeles become as large as a fowl’s 
head. Each one of these insects lays several 
hundred eggs. At the beginning of Ifky 
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titaio eoUee^M of ue gathered, and mitted to deetmetiva diatillatioa wHh the ad- 
wrapped in tiie Imvea of a re^ called Toh, ditlon of a little aalt yielda an empyranmatio 
the sune aa the rioe-dnmplinga of the prs- oil which is mnch need in medicine by native 
gon-boat F^Ttd are wrapped in. They are mediciiiists.^i/. ,1". if. 
put npon the proper treea, and by the early WAX PLANT. Hoya carnoea. 
or middle part of Jane, they are hatched WAX TREES. Several species of myrtia,> 
and have ’emerged from the leaves to cuter Myrica, yield the product called Myrtle>ww. 
npon their wax-makitig on the ybung This is es|>eoiaIly obtained from Myrica oeri- 
branches of the trees. The insects have fera, which flourishes in Louisiana, the beo' 
their enemies in the shape of the ants, lies of which are incrusted with wax. By 
who climb up the trees and eat their fat boiling these in water, a quantity of hiurd 
friends, unless lime be sprinkled frequent- brittle wax of a pale green colour is obtain- 
ly over the trunks of all the wax trees. These ed, of the specific gravity l’01d« tiie fu- 
trees are planted upon the banka between sing point being 110°. A somewhat simi- 
fields, or in clumps. In the latter case the lar wax is obtained from Myrica cordifolia, 
trees are guarded by soldiers, and a heavy tax a shrub which grows at the Cape of Good 
is collected, if the wax be not wanted by the Hope. The stems and leaves of palm-trees 
government, who claim the right of pre-emp- also secrete the substance called Falm-wex. 
tion. Lu-chau-fu in Ngaghwui Kia-hing fu. Such is the hard, brittle, greenish, yellow wax 
in Cheh-kiang, Hing-hwa-fii in Fuhkien, Li- which we obtain from Rio de Janeiro. It is 
p’iug fa and Hing-i fa in Eweichau, Chang- soluble in boiling alcohol and ether ; it fusee 
tehfu, Kwang-chau ting Tsiug chan, Yung- at about 163°. A white and orystaline wax, 
shun fu, Haug-chau fu, Ewei-yang chan, and resembling spermaceti, is knovm in comoMrce 
otiier places in Hunan, with several districts as Chinese or Japan wax. It is soluble in 
in Yunnan and Sech'uen are known to supply naphtha, but scarcely so in alcohol and in 
this wax in large quantities. Since the Tai- boiling ether. It forms a soluble soap when 
ping rebellion the price of this article has in- boiled in a solution of caustic potash. It 
creased to some five or six times its previous fuses at about 180°. Another wax, having 
cost, although there is some variation in the the same fusing point, is foimd upon a hard 
price. It is sold in large, flat,ronnd cakes, some- and ligneous variety of the sngar-oaue^ and is 
times carried without any packing ; the trade known as sugar-cane wax and cerosiue. This 
is very extensive in Hankow. The insects ie soluble in boiling alcohol, but sparingly so 
and the trees are said to have beeu, originally, in boiling ether. By boiling the bark of the 
inhabitants of different parte of the country, cork-tree, Quercus saber, in alcohol, and dis- 
until attention was directed to the culture of tilling off the alcohol, a quantity of yellow 
this wax. The wax ie beautifully white and cry stale are obtained which form cork-tree 
cryetaline. It melts at about 132°, and is wax, which may be purified by repeated so- 
tolerably soluble in alcohol. It dissolves rea- lotion and crystalization. Nitric acid con- 
dily iu esseutial oils, but is not much affect- verts this substance into a peculiar add, call- 
ed by acids or alkalies. There ie some dif- ed cerinic add. 

ferenoe in the hardness, but it never shows The wax tree of China, called Tung-te’ing 
signs of melting in the high summer tern- or Lah-shu, is the Ligustrum lucidum, on 
perature of Central China. Its composi- which the wax-insect breeds. It is a hand- 
tion is that of ceryl oerotate (C27 H53 some eveigreeii tree with ovate pointed flowers 
02, C27 B55). It yields cerotic acid and and black capsular fruit. The insect ie alee 
oeryleue by dry distillation. It is used in mak- raised in Se-ch’uen on the Nu-ching trees, the 
ing candles, when mixed with vegetable tallow, L. japonicum and L. optusifoUnm, and on the 
in very small quantities to harden the Shwai-lob-sha or L.ibota, or species of nlmos. 
outer coat of Chinese candles, is the basis of the Another tree on which the insect harbouns is 
bleak composition nsed in rubbing off visiting the Shwni-tung-te’ing, supposed to be a species 
cards, or other simple impressions from small of Hibisous, and a tree called nen-chu, alee 
blocks. It is likewise used in making oint- called Cau-lih and Pentsan, a native oif Eiang- 
mente for sores, cuts and porrigo ; a kind of nang, enpposed to be a species of Ornns or 
bolus is brought from Canton, called Feh-lidi- Fraxinns. The Holly tree, Shwni-Eiuh-ahii) 
hwan, and is much prised as a valneraiy and and the Ynen-obi-hwa tree are also named m 
pectoral d m . Wlute wax is nsed in internal affording shelter to the wax-insect.— Siiitlh 
injnriee after aooidentB, in much the same Chinm Materia Mediea. See Wax Inseofe. 
way asepennaoeti was in European pharmai^ WAX, VEGETABLE. This term has ve- 
Uptotfae b otftantwg of the present century, oently been applied to sdidified oils.. Mr. 
— jPortone. mitJe Mat. Med. See Wax Trees. Edward Loarer latdy disooveted a mode of 
WAX OIL. Olevm oene. Bees wax sab- fahrieating a sabstanoe whidbt he named Va- 
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mtabla wax; from its rssemblanoe to that aai- 
prodact» and ho ohtainod a Patent loir it 
under Act VI of 1856 of the Government 
of India. He mannfaotnred about 200 tona 
all of which has been sold in MadraSi dal' 
cutta, and Burope ; it brought various prices, 
bnt the latest selling price at Havre was 
about ^3 per ton of one thousand kilogram- 
mes, or 2.200 English pounds. 

Candles can be prepared of this material ; 
and the power of bleaching it is possessed in 
Europe. The vegetable wax is made from the 
common lamp oil (castor oil) of the country, 
the plant producing which is grown through- 
out the length and breadth of the Indian em- 
pire, springing luxuriantly even on bare rocky 
soils, affording, therefore, exhaustless supplies 
of the raw material for the wax. 

By one of Mr. Luarer’s processes, about 
100 lbs. of oil were congealed in 8 hours ; 
only one ingredient (sulphuric acid) was 
used, and that only in very small quantity, 
sixteen ounces sufficing fur obtaining 100 
lbs. of vegetable wax. This process is admi- 
rably adapted to the country, and may be 
adopted by the ryots without any difficulty. 

Another process, in which both nitric and 
sulphuric acids are used, is the best adapted 
for manufacture on a large scale ; by this pro- 
cess 400 lbs. of oil were congealed in a wood- 
en trough in 4 days, and Mr. Loarer sug- 
gested an arrangement, and described an 
apparatus, which would make this process of 
preparing vegetable wax on any scale, very 
simple. The manufacture of vegetable wax 
can be generally introduced into India ; 
thus enabling the grower of castor and other 
similar oil seeds to carry oil to market in a 
solid and consequently more portable state : 
at present the carriage of fluid oils is not only 
difficult bnt costly. 

The vegetable wax has the advantage of be- 
ing easily stored, and transported from the 
interior on the rudest conveyance and in the 
simplest and cheapest form ; it can be loaded 
upon carts, on bullocks, or in any way best 
adapted to the habits of the people, and 
snffidently protected from injury and from 
weatiier by the ordinary leaves and mats of 
the country, requiring neither casks, dubbers, 
nor boxes to convey it. It can further be 
solidified into any portions or shapes, and on 
board ship can be stowed in any convenient 
corner ; requiring no protection agunst leak- 
age or bilge water, and by its nature it can 
be packed so close, that no danger from shift- 
ing of cargo or injury to the artide from rub- 
bing, need be apprehended. 

Hr. Loarer gives the following details of 
tinea different proeesses for the manufacture 
of vegetable wax. (a) The cheapest process 
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is well adapted for yillagen,a oomaum eaitiien 
pot being the only apparatus necessary. 

Take one part of common unr^ed salt- 
petre, and one part of sulphuric acid : mix 
these at the bottom of a pot of sufiident sias, 
and as soon as the mixture is wdl saturated, 
a hundred parts common eastOr oU is to 
be sl«wly poured upon the mixture, and the 
whole heated on a slow fire until it reaches a 
temperature of f that of boiling water or 
about 160"Faht. (More or less is not tbe ques- 
tion, provided tbe oil does not boil). The 
means for ascertaining the temperature of the 
oil is with tbe finger, being careful to stop 
the fire so soon as the heat will not allow to 
keep the finger into tbe oil : the compound is 
then allowed to cool and may be then decant- 
ed into another pot or box made water-tight, 
and it is then well stirred, when it begins to 
thicken. This process will last about 8 hours, 
and the cake will come out of the mould three 
or four days afterwards, in a hard lump ready 
for packing into plaintain leaves and gunny 
bags ; square boxes of 18 inches on every side, 
are the best things fur moulding, bnt at least 
one of the sides should be moveable, to facili- 
tate the exit of the cake when it hardens. 
He strongly recommends an active stirring 
when the paste thickens, as it betters the 
colour of the vegetable wax. Washing the 
cakes when they come out of the moulds is 
very useful for taking away all viscidity — if 
the cakes are left in tbe moulds eight or ten 
days it will be better. The cost of manufac- 
turing a ton of 2,240 lbs. of vegetable wax, 
not including the price of 2,240 lbs. of oil, is 
Bs. 4-6, as follows : — 

20 pounds of crude saltpetre,... Bs. 1 4 
20 pounds of sulphuric acid,... „ 2 8 

Fuel „ 0 2 

Coolies, working and packing, „ 0 1 

Mr. Loarer prefers crude saltpetre to refined 
nitre, as the former yields by its combination 
with the sulphuric acid, a notable quantity 
of chlorine, which has a bleaching properly 
on the wax ; more, it is cheaper. 

2nd Proem. For a large manufacture tbe 
above process would become tedious because it 
is difficult to procure pots of 20 gallons ; the 
pots are very often broken, entailing a great 
loss in raw materials, and the pots will hardly 
stand more than eight or ten operations, being 
very soon corroded by tbe bi-sulphate of potash 
formed during the process. For manufacturing 
ten tons at every out-turn, have a large vat or 
tub made to contain two thousand gallons, 
having at two inches above the bottoms num- 
ber of holes with leaden pipes for drawing 
out when required the contents of tto vat, 
also an iron retort in' the forin of a gas qrlin- 
dec with a hole-^^in the centre of tite cover of 
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tite hole is a small aperture half an inch in 
diameter Ibr ponringin the acid: this small 
hole may be stopped with baked clay or wood. 
A leaden ^pe connects the still with the 
bottom of (the vat. Many moulding boxes, 
with one moveable side and moveable dia- 
phragms j* distant one from another 18 inches 
and dividing the boxes into an exact number 
of ouImc cells 18 inches on each dimension. 
This machinery being ready, the vat being 
fnll of oil, the retort will receive a load of 
seven pounds of crude nitre for every thousand 
pounds of oil in the vat. The hole must then 
be well secured and luted and the sulphuric 
acid is poured upon the nitre through the 
small aperture, using a funnel with a long 
neck : the small aperture is luted or stop- 
ped, and fire is kindled under the retort. 
To every pound of crude nitre allow a pound 
of commercial sulphuric acid. First a slow 
fire, then a very brisk one should be applied 
during two or three hours ; the oil in the tub 
will become gradually heated till it reaches 
120 to 130^ Faht. When the evolution of gas 
is no more perceptible in the oil, the stopper 
should be opened and the fire taken out of the 
grate. The whole is allowed to cool during 
the night, and next morning a light film much 
like cream on the top of milk, is perceptible 
on the top of the oil ; it is then time for open- 
ing the holeh : the liquid is let into the mould- 
ing boxes, where it must be actively stirred as 
it thickens, as long as the magma will allow a 
strong man to stir it. The diaphragms are 
then inserted into the moulding boxes and the 
whole is left to itself for five or six days. The 
boxes may then be opened, the diaphragms 
removed, the cakes taken out, washed, allow- 
ed to dry for one or two days on platforms, 
and then packed in plaintain leaves and gun- 
nies. 

If the moulding boxes are made of parti- 
tions exactly of 18 inches cube, each mould 
will weigh 22d p'ounds, ten packages to the 
ton, and very convenient for stowing on board. 
The cost of ten tons by the 2nd process is Rs. 
182, 

155 lbs. of crude nitre, Bs. 6 0 

165 lbs. of commercial sulphuric 

add, „ 10 0 

Firewood, „ 0 8 

Coolies, working and packing, 1 10 

Srd Proeest. A large vat, square or round, be- 
ing made of wood or sheet iron, must be sup- 
plied with a horizontal or vertical fan ; the bot- 
tom of the vat must be calculated so as to leave 
notbomer unstirred by the motion of the fan, the 
bottom of the vat must be well coated with a 
mixture of Testable wax and renn to preserve 
it from eotronqn by acids. This beiug done, 
the yat is filled' with oil and three quartets of 


a pound of mtrio acid is put into the vat for 
every hundred pounds of oil' contained in it. 
The mixture must be then well stirred 
the fan, ten minutes for eveiy two hours, 
until the oil becomes thick, viz., after tiiree 
or four days ; the composition should then 
be decanted into the moulding boxes, and 
there stirred very actively as in 2nd process. 
This process is very expensive compared 
to the first and second processes, and should 
never be resorted to. The product from 
this process is improved by the addition 
on the second day of one ounce of sulphuric 
acid for every pound of nitric acid, poured in- 
to the vat the first day ; this betters the colour 
of the wax, and accelerates the result of the 
operation ; but after all, this third process 
should not be resorted to as long as it is pos- 
sible to work the 1st and 2nd processes. 

Candle making. Candle moulds beingprepar- 
ed in the usual way with wicks and laid into 
the casting table, the oil prepared by one of the 
above processes should be cast into the moulds 
at the precise moment when the composition 
has reached the consistency of thick congee 
water. The candles must then be left to them- 
selves in the moulds for five or six days, when 
they will come out with a fine gloss and a light 
saffron colour. A very great improvement is ob- 
tained in the quality of the caudles by pass- 
ing a current of chlorine gas through the oil 
during the process of solidification ; when 
that is made with proper care, a threefold 
object is obtained -Ist. . Specific gravity 
increased and melting point raised. 2nd. 
Colour much improved. 3rd. The melted 
stuff never runs when the candle is lighted. 

These candles are self-isnnffing, a very im- 
portant item. It is as yet necessary to learn 
the composition of a good sort of wicks, be- 
fore bringing these candies to perfection as au 
article for the million. There was at Calcutta 
a manufacture of wicks on the French prin- 
ciple, and they sell wicks readily to every 
one who wants them. 

Cost of 2,240 pounds of candles of vege- 
table wax is Rs. 214-12, viz. : — 

4^ candies of oil @ 45 Rs. per candy, 202 8 
Working of the oil into vegetable 

wax, (2nd process), 1 12 

Additional cost for chlorine, ... 1 0 

13,440 wicks at 100 per anna and 

cooly 9 0 

Other expenses, 0 8 

Cost to the manufacturer of one pound of 
candle 1 anna and 7 pie, or at the ntnumt fi 
annas per pound of candle. 

y^table wax is an excellent Inbricator ; 
it was once extensively used on the Madfa w 

Railway. Mr. Fletcber, the Maoai^, 
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wrote tbtffc he found Lonm’s groaM e8{utel, 
moA th«y were then using nothing else. It in 
in nny one’s power to nuke it of d iffer ent de* 
gnes of oonsUteuojr without lessening its higl) 
resistance to heat ; it will answer when softer 
for any descriptiou of inaohiuery, and will take 
with a notable economy the place of tallow, so 
expensive for steam engines. Vegetable wiii: 
can be bleached perfectly white, and there wus 
sent to the Exhibition of Madras in April 
1857 a box containing some 30 pounds of 
vegetable wax bleached at Vellore, simply by 
exposure to the sun and dew, and by keeping 
it continually sprutkled with water; three 
days of that treatment being sufEicient for 
bleaolung vegetable wax perfectly white. Very 
good and cheap candles are made immediately 
from the raw material, and without any obe- 
mioal preparation whatever. Vegetable wax 
can be converted into soap, and some tolerable 
ffftmplstt of soft and hard soaps have been 
made. About a hundred pounds of vegetable 
wax was treated at Calcutta by a manufacturer 
of stearine candles, and it has been as easily 
converted into stearic acid as is the tallow 
by the same process. The produce of tallow 
compared to vegetable wax was : 

Tallow produce, Stearine 55, Oleine 43, loss 2. 
Vegetable wax „ 48, „ 48, „ 4. 

The nuunfaoturer of Calcutta said that with 
care and a more complete acqudntance with 
vegetable wax, he would succeed in bettering 
the difference of produce between the two 
facts ; the price of tallow at Calcutta varies 
from 12^ to 14 Bupees per Indian mauiid. 
Vegetable wax is a very good substance for 
the preparation and keeping of all sorts of 
leathers and hides, such as accoutrements for 
the army, harness, boots, ropes made of raw 
hides, Ac. ; this substance never hardens, and 
never changes by exposure to the air into a 
sort of varnish, rendering the leather hard 
and prone to cut, as is the case when tallow 
is mixed with oil. At home the tanner will 
find that stuff to answer as a succedanenm 
for more expensive oils, such as whale oil 
now in use. During the last three years Mr. 
Lomrer used nothing else for the harnesses 
of his horses, and it answered very well. 
Vegetable wax is the cheapest material to 
be used for the preservation of all articles of 
iron of comparatively small value, such as bar 
iron, steel, engineer’s and artillery tools sod 
spare pieces, the inside of j^ns, grape shot, 
Ac., and in one word all articles of iron kept 
in store romns npdgodoirns, where th^ go to 
^tecay in so short is time. Vegetable wax would 
equally do for round and hollow shot, but 
lor the txemendons heat attracted by the 
blade , piles of s^t in ^earsensls indisse 
tropifld dUnates. It would prots aaperidr to 
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any coating now in use for diot,if tb« piles 
were only protected from the heat by the obm- 
mouest sort of covering ; for ships of war, 
where shot go so rapidly to decay, the com- 
position is capital From vegetdbie wax ne- 
ver drying, it will never interfere with the 
progress of loading a gun, but would on the 
contrary facilitate its entrance into a foal gun. 
Vegetable wax being easily made of various 
consistency with a nearly fixed melting point, 
varying from 140 to 155° Farht, it is the l^t 
thing for greasing the axles of gun carriages 
and waggons of the artillery, engineers, and 
land transport corps, 'rhesame substance may 
with great advantage and economy, be substi- 
tuted in the studio of the statuary and the 
workshop of the moulder and castors in bronze 
or brass, to the bees wax which is now very 
extensively used, and costa about eight times 
more. A mixture of 8 parts of vegetable wax 
and two parts of bees wax is superior even to 
pure bees wax for ductility and evenness of 
grain. Vegetable wax is mannfuctured from 
the coarsest sort of lamp oil (Castor oil, the 
produce of Bicinus communis.) Castor oil seeds 
are planted in July in the districts of JSforth 
and South Arcot, Salem and Coimbatore ; the 
crop is gathered in February. The seeds are 
sown only on the poorest description of dry 
laud, whose assessment is from to 3 Bupees 
per cawny. 

In the process for re-converting vegetable 
wax into oil, the vegetable wax should be 
melted with water at a gentlu heat, (not to 
make it boil) ; when the wax is melted, it must 
be drawn from above the water by a syphoti 
or a cock, and put into a large vat, at the bot- 
tom of which there is a layer of bisnlphate of 
potash swimming in a sufficient quantity of 
sulphuric acid, so as to prevent the oil coming 
in contact with the bisnlphate of potash. The 
room where the vat is must be kept for 24 
hoars at a beat of 140° by means of a stove, 
the beat should be then gradually decreased 
to 120°, and 100°, and in four days the oil will 
be perfectly liquid and will congeal no more. 

Mr. Loarer experimented on samples of the 
following oils, viz. : 


Illipoo. 
MftrgoBA. 
Piney cotay. . 
Kattamanaka. 
Wood oil. 


Cotton lead. 
Mustard. 
Rape. 
!^tntil. 
Soapnut. 


Croton tiglHmia 
Oround nut. 

Cold drawn cutor. 
Coooanut. 

Oingely. 


Illipoo Oil produces with great facility a 
perfectly white substance of the consistency 
of good taibw. Illipoo oil is with great ad- 
vantage mixed with castor oil for the mann- 
facture of yegetabb wax^ and as lUippo oil 
has always fetched a very bv ptbe in the 
Madras Presidency, the discovery el this pro- 
perty renders it very vMiuble, siod srig en- 
hance its price for the future. 
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WAZIBA. 

. &. JiargoM Oil, th* oilof q>«cM8 of Attde* 
nuditAMui prbdttOM a vegetable traz 
ai bird as. any made from the best lamp oil» 
and of a light saffron color. BCargosa oil has 
always been sold in the Madras. Presidency 
at a very low price, bnt its supply hes never 
reached arbat it conld attain should this oil 
t^ome saleable. Maigosa as well as niipoo 
oil,mixed with an equal quantity of cold drawn 
castor oil, produces a hard vegetable wax of 
an agreeable roseate color. 

€• Wood Oil is decomposed by nitric acid 
into a black spongy substance, hard and brit- 
tle, heavier than the liquid part of the oil in- 
to which it sinks : the liquid part assumes a 
color nearly like that of port wine, and is about 
as fluid as water, much more liquid than the 
natural wood oil. A thin coating of that 
liquid part applied to a board of deal wood 
formed in twenty-four hours a transparent 
varnish perfectly even and bright ; the spongy 
matter above alluded to seems to possess the 
same properties as a mixture of resin and 
anotto. He obtained two identical substances 
by dissolving with nitric acid the common 
asphalte used for pavements. A small quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid poured uncautiousiy on 
the second day into the wood oil which had 
been in contact with nitric acid caused it to 
rush out of the glass with a violent efferves- 
cence and disengagement of smnke, aromatic 
fumes, and a heat of about 200° Fab. ; the 
aromatic smell was very sweet, and much like 
bexganiin. He thinks the wood oil worthy 
of great attention on acooupt of the varnish- 
es it can supply. — Jfr. Loarer’s Report to 
Madrat CommiMee, reporting on the Resources 
of India. 

WAYALAEUL. Tai.. Vitex negnndo. 

WAYANG. See Karang Bolang- 

WAYGIOU, called Quarido by the inhabi- 
tants, an island in the Gilolo Passage, is 
mostly high uneven land. It has several well 
sheltered harbours, the most westerly of which, 
Piapis, is in lat. 0** 5' S. See Wygiou. 

WAZABAMO. See Somal, Beer-el-somal. 

WAZEEFA. Aa a stipend. See Ehiraj. 

WAZIRA, a brave, active, warlike, but ag- 
gressive and predatory race in the mountains 
on each side of Bannu and Dour. They 
occupy all the hill tract, from Eoorum and 
the Miranzye to the Gomal and Galeri Pass 
south of Tak. They hold both sides of this 
pass, which is the great route by which the 
trade of Afghanistan and Central Asia passes 
into India. Between the Miranrye and Ban- 
nu valleys, the hills of the Wamri project mto 
BriUsh territory and approach the Bahadur 
Kheyl salt mines from which they are separa- 
ted by rite Ti»i!ammnr paM. It embraces nume- 
rous tribes ananged into the Ahmedtyeand 
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Othmaniy^ who are* eatimated to mnstet 
20,000 men. They have made rsfMated inroads 
ontheBuma vall^^aadin rim sold weather of 
t859-60« an expedition scoured their valleys 
to coerce them into submission. ISiey are 
still however more or less independent . The 
Waseeri are divided into three great divtaioni^ 
or Usman kheyl, Ahmed^ye, and Mahaoed. 
Their country extends from the south of 
* the Eohat distriot down to Tonk, opporite 
Dera Ismail Khan ; towards the north l^ey ace^ 
bounded by the Afreedi country and towards 
the sonth by the tribe of Badrauian ; Bnn- 
noo frontier is the habitat of the Ahmedqre. 
These are divided into six eeetions, which 
again are sub-divided into nnmerons smaller 
clans. One of these sections is called Sperkye; 
it has two divisions, the smaller of which goes 
by the name of Mahomed kheyl, and nnmbers 
aitout 250 fighting-men ;they live in the hills 
on both sides of the river Eoorum, and, since 
A.D. 1^0, anumber of them settledin ^tish 
territory. They till their lands in the odd 
season, and daring the summer months the 
greater portion of’ them retire to the hills, 
leaving a few to look after their flelds. The 
other sections of the Abmedzye are located 
in British territory, on the Thai between 
Bonnoo and Lattnmar : they generally go 
by the name of Thul Waseeri. The Wasiri 
country in its sonthem part, has the lofty 
mountain Eussai Ghar, of which thq Takht-i- 
Soliman is the highest peak. The Wasiri, 
although notorious robbers, in common with 
other lawless tribes, regard the descendants 
of Mahomed with awe, and a feeling of res- 
pectful reverence, and esteem themselves for- 
tnnate to receive their benediction, and other 
little aids tbeir snperstitions teach them 
to think essential. — JUcueon'i Journey, nol^ 
i. p. 101. Fiyne’s, A Personal Narrative, p, 
83. Our Punjab Frontier, See Af g han 
Ebyber, Punjab. 

WAZU. An. Hind. Pans. Themahome- 
dan legal washings of the face, hands and feet. 
The mahomedan purificarion before prayws. 
See Ablations, Bathing. 

WEASELS. Of these therl are several q>e- 
cies in India ; they are arranged by natnra- 
lists under the genus Mnstelaof the family 
MostelidcB, and there are known M. kathlah, 
Hodg., the yellow bellied weasel of the Hima- 
laya and Nepanl ; M. strigidorsa, Afodfy., the 
striped weasriof Sikkim ; M.Horsfieldii, Oray, 
of Bootan; M. temon,i7o4ys., of IKbet; 11 ea> 
nignla, M. nndipes, F. Cup., of the Malay pen- 
inanla and Java ; M. saimatioa, Pedlcu, of ]$f. 
and Central Asia aid Ai^anistan. Mute- 
la snbhemaehalana, Bodgton^ tiie 
weasel, ooeots thronghont the Hiiulaya from 
Kashmir to Daijeeling. Its total lenffth. in 
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iail, in 19 ibdies; oolonr, a nni< 
iojiria , ligfat4>iown, darker oa ^e back ; nose, 
wMMith, and throat white ^ tail lax and taper- j 
log. This handscHne little eteatiure is not 
anoommou in the valley ,oE Kashmir. ■ M. er- 
uainra, the stoat or ermine, is stated to oeonr 
in Nepal and in the lower and middle regions 
' of the W. Himalaya. M. sibirica, PaUaa, occurs 
in Cbina.~^AddnM. Jerdon. 

WEATHER. From 50 years observations 
at Florence and in England, the following 
was found to be a law. Eleven times out of 
twelve, the weather remains the same during 
the whole moon as it is on the fifth day if it 
continues unchanged on the sixth day ; and 
9 times out of 12, like that of the fourth day, 
if the 'fith resembles the 4th. Marshal Bu- 
geaud, from 1815 to 1830, acted on the abuva 
In counting the fourth and sixth days, he was 
particular in beginning from the exact time of 
new moon, and added three quarters of an 
hour for oach day, for the greater length of 
tiie lunmr as compared with the solar day. 

WEAVERS. Divisions pf the weaver caste 
in Tilingana are Pursala wanloo, Sumsala 
wanloo, i^ttanasala wanloo, and Sala wanloo. 

WEAVER BlEtDS of India are of- the genus 
Ploceus. P- baza hangs its pendulous dwelling 
foom a prqjecting bough, twisting it with grass 
into a form spmew^t resembling a bottle 
with a prolonged neck, the entrance being 
so invented as to baffle the approaches of its 
enemies, the tree snakes and other reptiles. 
Its large pursenihaped nest would fall an easy 
prey to its enemies did not the little archi- 
tect, with sarprimng intelligence, place it in si- 
tuations not eauly accessible ; hence several 
may be seen suspended from the tips of bran- 
ches overhanging deep wells, or on the top- 
most boughs of acacia and thorny trees. The 
weaverrbird builds in societies, and is docile 
and familiar in its habits.— d dams’ Natwra- 
list in India. Tmnent's Sket. Ifat. History, p. 
251. See Birds. 

WEBB’S FIB. Abies Webbiana, Hooker. 

WEBERA CORYMBOSA. Wiild. 

Stylocoryne Webers. A, £uiL Sehrdt. 

Teraifli puUum. Tax. 

The fruit of this plant, a small black ber- 
ry, is eaten by poor people. It is a beautiful 
shrub, which is rarely seen in low lands or 
in cultivated districts .-^dtnslts, p. 233. 
^7EBEBA CEBIF £R A . 

Terrene. Sisaa. 

This tree grows in the ; northern pro- 
vinoes of Ceylon ; its wood, weighs 57 lbs. to 
thofqiuiure foot, sod is said to last 30 years. 
It is;ii«ad for roofings and in the constnn^on 
of fiaUDg boats and dhonies.— Jfr. Hmdis. 
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WEBERA TETRANDBA. Wzum. < 
Os&tiiium partrlfiermn, Lam,, Jtosi., DO. & 
Don. W, d) A. 

Tsjerow ksta, Mai.. I Carrey oheddie, Tak. 

Naga bulla, Saws, i Balneookura. Tw. 

A decoction of the edible leaves of this thor- 
ny shrub is prescribed in certain stages of flux , 
oases, and the root is supposed to have an- 
thelmintic qualities. Neither of them have 
much taste nor any peculiar smell. 

The greens. 

Carray kearay, Tav. 

The leaves are eaten as greens, common 
about Madras. 

The bark. 

Madoocare puttay, Tam. | Madoocare bark, Emo. 

The vyleaiis prescribe the young shoots of 
this plant, as also the bark, in certain flux 
cases. 

The fruit. 

Karay ka phull, Mal. I Carray pnllum, Tam, 
Naga Bulla, Saks. | Balusoo pundoo, Tzi.. 

This fruit the size of a small pea, is eaten 
by the common people. — Ainslie, Mat. Med. 
p. 75. 86. Jaffrey. p. 223. 

WEBERDISTEL, also Kratzdistel. Qbb. 
Tcftsd* 

WEDA, Beda, Veddah, Weddah, a forest 
race in forests on the sonth-eastern side of the 
island of Ceylon between the mountains and 
the sea, confined chiefly to the wild moors and 
unwholesome' tracts called the Weddapratte 
of Bintenney, and the MahaVedda-pratte 
of Ouva, which they consider exclusively 
their own territory. They may, with pro- 
priety, be divided into the village Weddah 
and the forest Weddah, the one having a 
fixed abode and living in society, the other 
having no fixed habitation. The village Wed- 
dah are in general small men, between five 
feet three and five feet five inches in height, 
slender, muscular and well made, in colour 
form, and features resembling the Singalese. 
They wear a naiTow loin cloth. — Davy's Tra~ 
veU in Ceylon, p. 1 1 5-6. See Beder. 

WEDELIA CALENDULACEA. Nbbs. 
Verbesina calendulaoea, Ztnn. Roxb. 
y. BenghaleosU, Jageria calendulaoea, 

Aidi. Ptrs. Spring. 

Kesho-rej, Beko. Fastale kaiantagerai, 

Pilabhuugra, Dux. Tax. 

Keahuria, „ Patau pula gunta gali 

Pi kajoni, Malkal. jeru, Tel. 

This perennial plant grows in the south of 
India, has a slight turpentinous taste, and is 
used in medicine. — Roxb. iii. 440. * 

WEDGE. See Shores, Vatioa robusta. 
WEDGE LEAVED CROTALARIA. syn 
of Crotalaria retusa, Zi'nn. 

WEDI LUNU. SiHGH. Saltpetre. 
WEEDA ISLANDS, in the Gilolo Fue- 
sage, are low, covered with wood, and fotm 
two compact gronps in about Ut. B** 40' S« 
and 9 or' 12 mUes from Gilolo. 
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WEEDIYOTTO. See Pswyo. 

WEEPINQ SONNEBATIA. Sonaeratia 
apatala. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. An almost 
infinite vatiety of nominal meaanres, and of 
varying values given to the same measure, exist 
in di£brent parts of India and even in the same 
district. Even in a single village a certain 
nominal measure nill have half a dozen dif- 
ferent values, according to which of as many 
different articles on tbe floor of the vendor in 
the bazaar is about to be sold. It is a very 
general custom that there should be two se- 
ries of weights employed in each shop accord- 
ing to the transaction. When the shop-keep- 
er sells, he uses a maund of 24 lbs, but when 
'he buys, this weight makes way for another of 
the same name of 28 lbs. The variation of 
the Podhee of cotton in Tinnevelly and 
Madura from 240 to 280 lbs., according to the 
locality, affords the opportunity dishoueetly to 
employ either, and yet to pointto the published 
markeb value as a triumphant defence of their 
terms. Cotton is sold in Madras in candies 
of 500 )bs.,butin many of the cotton districts 
the candy is but 480 lbs. to the ryot ; in My- 
sore, the same name represents 560 lbs , while 
in Pondicherry it sinks to 517 lbs., omitting 
fractions, and rises in the purchases of the 
merchants to 562 lbs. ; while, as if fur- 
ther to complicate this unfortunate mea- 
sure, brass, cupper, and zinc are valued accord- 
ing to candies of 450 lbs. In Oandeish, tael 
seed is sold by tbe candy of 560 Iba, mustard 
seed in Guzerat is measured by the candy of 
612 lbs., while 580 lbs. is the value fur mus- 
tard seed in Sholapore, and the territory of 
Qoa measures its Kokum by the candy of 
784 lbs. Cotton seed from America, priced 
here by the hundred weight of 1121 ^., is 
sold to the natives by the nuuud of 25 lbs. 
The merchant buyer sells it to the shopkeeper 
in maunds of 28 lbs., and be disposes of it to 
a lyot who calls 24 lbs. by the same name, 
while tbe latter gives a portion to bis neigh- 
bour in toolams of 62^ lbs. The coffee grown 
in Mysore is estimated in maunds of 28. lbs. ; 
if bought by a Madras merchant, it is priced 
in maunds of 25 lbs., — and transmitted to 
him by railway in maunds of 82 lbs. ; but if 
bought for export from Calicut, it must be 
in maunds of 30 lb& each. 

Matters are just as bad between the various 
Presidenmes. The ordinary Madras maund is 
25 lbs., in Bengal it is 82 lbs. ; while in Bom- 
bay it is 28 lbs . ; in some parts of the western 
coast of the Madras Presidency 30 lbs. is the va- 
lue of the same nominal standard ; while the 
indigo and other factory agents of Bengal reo- 
ikon by a maund of nearly 75 lbs. In Bom- 
l>ay the bazaar maund may contain 40 or 42 
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Been, white: the cand|)r may eontaih either 20, 
21 or 22 mamida, and varies in wsi|^t fiwm 
600 to 560, 586 m even 616 ibe. In 
and ita neighbourhood, tbe maUad may con- 
tain eilher 40> 41, 42, 43|' Or 44 seers aoboid- 
ing to the articles sold, or whether tbe trans- 
action be wholesale or retail ; and fnrBier, 
these seers themselves differ so much in 
value that while the maund of 40 seen 
weighs 31 lbs. avoirdupois, that of . 41 seen 
weighs 38 lbs. ; that of 42 seers only 39 lbs. $ 
that of 43^ seers weighs 44 lbs., and that of 
44 seers only 41 lbs. ! In Travanoore the 
maund is 32 lbs. In Cuttack salt is sold in 
maunds of 100 lbs. ; tbe duty te paid in the 
Punjab on maunds of 80 lbs., and in Calcut- 
ta of 82 lbs. 

In the vatious ports of Bengal and tbe 
North Western Provinces, the variations ot 
the values ascribed to ordinaiy measures an 
almost incredible. The unit of measurement 
is the tola or weight of one rupee— a very 
simple standard, which all might undentand, 
if the rupees referred to were not of dififormat 
weights. In many places it is the sicca rupee, 
in others the Furruckabad rupee, which we 
believe was the same as the present Company's 
rupee; other places employ the Benares 
rupee as their standard, which in the remoter 
districts gives way to the Balasore rupee, and 
this in its turn to that of Sonant, ^is va- 
riety is accounted for by tbe fact that the 
natives use tbe same standards as when they 
were under their own rulers, each of whom 
coined his own money ; and that no fancied 
benefit might accrue to his neighbourly each 
rajah purposely chose an independent stan- 
dard both of weight and quality. With the 
extinction of the native princes their peculiar 
coins gave way to the Company's rupees, and 
have themselves become great rarities, so that 
infinite opportunities are given for cheating 
on tbe part of merchants and shopkeepers by 
the all Wt impossibility of obtaining a com- 
parison with the original standard. As if 
these variations were not sufficient to deprive 
the ignorant buyer of all means of self de- 
fence, we find that every talook almost has dif- 
ferent numbers of these talook units ; and 
within the limits of eahh on independent sys- 
tem for each article. In Azimgurh, for ex- 
ample, cotton and spice are measured 1^ the 
seer ot 80 tolas, ghee and salt by the seer of 
95 tolas, rriiils 96 tolas forms the rate for eom^ 
sugar and tobecco ; the merchants themsMyes 
employing ' iw- their own purchases seen of 
105 and 106 tolas. In Malda the sew has ne 

less than''fifteenidifferent values. Asa stob-bf 

national <mriosi^,wewill vaaturetogiye them 
aU— 50, 68, 60, 72.75,70,80, 8Qti 91, 92, 
94,96, 100,101aadl06toiy«. luDaocaths 
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ttfitim Taloas uw 60, 70 and 88 Idaa. Bha- ezeeediog theEnglidiaalntof I8indiM,lqf l| 
gnlpoN boasts of six diflforaat aeeta ci 04, 67, or OincbM. In the SontiMm Oaraatie, tiie vdee 
88, 101 and 104 tolas raspaotiirely. Ibe or length of a tall man's foot, is in ns^ niid 
merchants of JaanTOte mnpli^ in their own arerages 10^ inches. The Out of India, (trims* 
dealings a seer (tf llSf^ tolas, hot retail to the lated yard,} is partially m use all 'orer Ihdia, 
people in seers of 80 and 96 tolas. but Taries in different loodhties from 26 to 86 

From these remarks it will be apparent that inches. In Bombay it is 27 inches, and in 
a greater degree of confusion could not possi- the North-West Provinces of India it has 
Niy eidst, nor greater hindrances to internal been defined by Gk>vemment for the pur- 
trade and prosperity. l%ose large transactions pose of Survey, at 83 inches. Although the 
of English merchants, by which the prices above are the Indian linear measures, 
of any commodity are equalised through- the English yard and foot are very ezten- 
ent Great Britain, by supplying the wants of sively adopted by native artisans ; and 
one {dace from the abundanoe of another, are in all the Public Works of India, which giro 
here rendered impossible the infinite employment to tiiOnsands of natives, the Eng- 

eaitty which must be experienced before the lish linear measure is invariably employed. 
k>oal rates can -be compared. It does not by Considering therefore that this measure is 
any means follow that because the market already so familiar to the people, and that 
rata of any article at one station is 80 Rupees their own is so undefined, and fluctuating in 
the maund, and 60 Rupees at another, that practice, there can be little doubt but that 
a profit will be the result of sending a sup- the English Yard and Foot should be deter- 
]dy from the one place to the other. The mined on in a new Metrical system, 
maund in the latter place may contain 40 SuperfieiQl measure need only be noticed 
seers of 70 tolas each ; while in the apparent- in connection with Land mfoturt. According 
ly cheap locality it may be but 30 seers of 45 to the ancient Indian practice an area of land 
tolas each, and thus the price be absolute- is often named after the quantity of seed re- 
ly higher than in the first. Nor can the re- qnired to sow it, or the quantity it will pro- 
lative values be compared, for the variations duce, and of course the actual area differs ao- 
are so numerous and arbitrary, that an agent cording, to the opinion of the person who 
would be required in each village, to whom makes the estimata Where linear definition 
carefulreferencewouldhaTetobemadeineach is given, mention is made of Rods or Ropes, 
transaction, an arrangement which would en- of so many cubits, but the cubit is undefined, 
tail ruinous expense and delays. As an ex- and areas of the same denomination are deriv* 
ample of what must follow any rash at- ed from different multiples of the Rod or Rope, 
tempts at comparative valuation, we may Of the more definite terms the RAetpa prevails 
mention that so good an authority as Dr. in Bengal and the North-West Provinces. In 
Forbes Watson seriously states that in Jub- Bengal it is lifiOO- square yards, and in the 
bulpore excellent wheat may be obtained at North-WestProvincesit is 3,0268qoare yards. 
liMpencc the bushd, because, in their report In the Bombay Presidency it is not autborita- 
npon a sample sent to the Exhibition of 1862, tively defined, but averages about f of an acre, 
the local committee observe that it is sold at The term is quite unknown in the Madras 
so many seers the rupee. They referred to Presidency, where the authorised measure u 
the small retail seer of the Jubbnlpord basaar, the Caumie of 57,600 square feet, or 1*8223 
wluk Dr. Watson supposed that tiiey referred acre ; there are, also, other local land measures 
to one of the very much larger seers in use in defined, but presenting great differences one 
other parts whwe he gained his experiences, from the other ; as the chain of 8*64 acres,, the 
smdhwcehisvery curious mistake. With the teed-cottak of 1*62 a«res, the vaylie of 6*6 
exoqption of the weight of the Rupee, 1 80 acres, and the bullah of 8*82 acres, 
gra^, there exists^ no defined standard of The greater portion of the North-West Pro- 
Weight or Measure in India. There are cer- vinces of India has been surveyed by Govern- 
taki traditionary sUndards,lmt these differ all ment officers. The area of each villas (or 
over the eomtiyy and in practice are not adher- rather parish, to use an English term) is given 
ed to, nor isthsro any law on the snbjjeot, in Imperial acres, but the areas of the jEeicb 
wbicb the gross irregnlarities that prevail can appertaining to each village are given in lo- 
Imcbeeked. cal hheegac. The uritrodnerion iff the awe, 

^e unit of jSsnsar measure in India, is tlwiefore, was only partial. In tiie surveys 
fraorally the distenee from the elbow to the lately made in the Bombay. Freridenoy, the 
the middle of a tall mm. This area of each field is recorded in acres, not 
lengfeliis known asthe hat, Hind., or mooUm, only in the English, but in the vernmolar 
Dia^ mipr^ Tel.,md evenges 19^ inohes. It aoounts, and the term is well laotown andmi- 
Is slm^s tr ansited etAUt theogh invuifiably deistood among the people, fri tiie Madras 
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. Pnriden^, distriete of BeUaigr i|od Cad- 
di^Mli were oeaenred fleld by field>(M fur as 
tbe land was en|tiTable) in acres, in 1803, 
and Kamool in the same way in 1848. In 
Salem, th^reoorde of Beld meaeorements made 
about 1800, are Mitered both in the native 
terms and their eqtuvalents in acres, and the 
acre is by far the bwt known. 

Under tbe above oiroumstanoes, the intro- 
duction of the Imperial acre seems not only 
most desirable,' but quite feasible. Where 
lands have already been aeeuraidy measnr* 
ed, and extents recorded in native terms, 
those ternis might be converted into acres; 
and in the progress of the surveys now going 
on, all measurements might be at once in acres.' 
This plan has already been successfully adopt- 
ed in the present re-survey of the southern 
districts of Madras, and the acre is supersed- 
ing the eatonie. In the new survey now in 
progress in the Madras Presidency, acres and 
hundredths of acres are employed. 

With regard to the iiubdivinom of the acre, 
thqr have hitherto in the Madras President^ 
been indOths (orGk>onta8),and 16thsof 40ths; 
or else in 16ths (annas) and 4tbs of 16ths. 
Where the natural fractions of halves and 
quarters are not employed, a decimal sub- 
division is most desirable j not only is the 
computation far easier to the surveyors, but 
records in decimals are far more intelligible 
than in Roods and Perches, and money values 
in relation to areas more easily calculated. 
The areas recorded in the Ordnance Survey 
of Great Britain, in which Survey every field 
is measured, are now in acres, mud deeimeds 
to the third place. There cannot be a better 
authority for a decimal subdivision, and it 
offers no difficulty to the natives as regards 
fantf measurement. It is hardly necessary to 
argue why a decimal subdivision of Land 
measure should be easier of introduction than 
a decimal arrangement of Weights and Mea- 
sures in general. It is, in practice, a mere 
division of account. In England not one 
person in a thousand is the least put out by 
the substitution of decimals for Roods and 
Perches : whereas, not one in a thousand but 
would be inconvenienced (for a time) by the 
substitution of lOths of Gallons for Pints, or 
try Ounces of ten to the Pound. The oawnie 
itself is in several districts in the Madras 
Presidency, subdivided into lOOths, and in 
the present re-survey of the southern dis- 
tricts of Madras, the decimal subdivision of 
tits acre has been authorised, as stated above. 

The hagM wmghts throughout India are 
nttwly devoid (in practice) of rule or unilor- 
mRy,' beiii^ generally miaahiq>en lamps cl 
metai, or atones, and varymg in value as welli 
as dmMnina^on in every district almost. 
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The traditioBaey md adenoirie^ed nnit of 
weight is generally the Rupee; thus the 
Seeri* is said to be so assay Rnpees wright ; 
but it is very seldom poaiirae to say vdiat 
was tbe weight of the Rupee the mci- 

§^nal unit. The Rupees of tbe different na- 
tive govemmente varied considerablyi and 
even under the British rule tbe Sieca Rapes 
of Bengal was 192 grains, when the Ascot 
Rupee of Madras was 176^. These differeneeo 
in the small unit would effect the larger ones 
considerably, and aggravate tbe uncertainty 
as to what was their original and real value. 
Besides this, terms of the same denominaiiMi 
do not by any means denote the same value. 
A candy (Khundee) for instance, in one place 
differs very much from the candy of another 
place. Again, a candy, for instance, of me- 
tal, is not the same as a OMidy of tobadeo ; 
and there is a different candy for cotton and 
sugar. Tbe candy used iu buying is not al- 
ways the same in the same place as the can- 
dy used in selling. There has, however, from 
time immemorial been a small weight called a 
tola, in use by goldsmiths and jewellen, 
which has maintained a ponderaiy value of 
about 182 or 184 grains. The Furmckabad 
rupee used in tbe N. W. Provinces, had 
hitherto been 180-284 grains. The Rupeoof 
Madras and Bombay had been for some yeaw 
180 graina Tbe Sicca” Rupee of Ben^ 
still remained at 192 grains, bat this eoia- 
age was discontinued in consequence of Aet 
XVII. of 1835, and since that date the Ocmi- 
pany’s Rupee of 180 grains has been the only 
Rupee coined at any of the Government mints. 
When the (3ovemmeJi of India, by Act YIL 
of 1833, (^e main purport of which was to 
fix the weight of the Furruckabad rupee at 
180 grains) decided on 180 grains as the tola, 
they in tbe same Act declared that this teda 
should be " the nnit” of a general system of 
WeighU in all Owemment Mauaetion»,** 

The "Table” of Weights adopted l^tbe 
Government of India for the use of their own 
offices, is in aocordance with native nsage’iii 
Beiigid, and was approved of by the Cham- 
bers of Commerce in Calcutta and Bombay. 
It is as follows : 

1 Tola as 180 GraisB. 

5 ToIm am 1 Cbittok. 

16 CbitUks am T Seer ^ 80 ToIm « 3*078148 lbs. avoir. 
40 Seere 1 lfii]h«(oriiiftiind}» 88f lbi.ei«ie^ 

If any system of weights be selected from 
those now current in any part of India, ti|e 
above seems to be the best, not only bomnse 
it is founded on a defined standard; 
ing in the weight of the coin of the imfan, hdt 
b^nse it includes the ** Seer** of 84‘ tda^ 
whidi is a weight known and aeknoiried^ 
in some dogree aU over Bidia. It foinimm 
a Ponderaiy system which as fror 
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is i^oemed, Ims » pref«reii^ oiM is « depmdljfmoy on tbs othsf) urn sonons 
over «n|y other. drawback 

. . iuthe I40f000 square mUei oomprised in The following Table shows the nearest pro> 
the Madras ^esideucy, not a aiagle'bcjsar- portions that oan be obtained, for oonverting 
loan has altered his wights one grun, or his the above system of weights to thoM td 
measures one fraction a onbio inch in con* Great Britain (avoirdupois). . 
sequence of the CMonttn notiacation. Nei-j 

ther was the Act mtended to go farther than i Seer » 2*057143 ibi. 

legalise the tola as a unit. The “ Table of ** ~ ibs. mu/ay : (srossniS.) 

Weights” has never been adopted in the Madras 7 HuussTeibs. 

Ftesidmcy, even in Government ti'a»«actton«. sr sfl ton'(df°sMo\te.l 

In the .Fort St. Gwrp Gazette of t^ » «««•) 

Octobefi 1846, the following Table of Weights 30^11 under such a system, 

was publish^ as that which was to be used there will always be difficulty and confusion 
in that Fresideney : ^ in adjusting the weights of articles of oom'- 

isofiiaias ai iToU. tnerce to the English Table, and as the con* 

40 poiiuias== I viw <« isoto1s8» s* 08S7 lbs. avoir, neotion between the two countries increases, 
a Visa ■ee uanad -.»60Toia8 = 24 ' 68 S 7 lbs. avoir. the Enropean element becomes more 

^Hiis “ Table” was sanctioned for Madras by oiarked, the inconvenience will be more prao* 
the Government of India, and is, as will be tically felt. 

seen on comparison, entirely different, with Mr. Prinsep, in his " Usefnl Tables” gives a 
the emieption of the tola unit, from the ligt of some 300 Rupees of Native Mints, 
weights adopted for Calcntta. mostly of dates prior to any regular coinage 

It will be observed that the Madras Govern, of the Indian Government. They average 
ment Table does not acknowled^ the “ seer” about 175 grains ; and had the Government 
weight at all ; but still a seer weight of 80 adopted 175 grains iiistrad of 180 for the 
tolas, known as the ‘'pucka” seer is met with all rupee, a “ Seer” of 80 rupees would have been 
over India. This quantity is not much in use in exactly 2 lbs. avoirdupois ; and a“ Man” of 
Sonthern India, where the “ seer” of 24 tolas 40 seers, exactly 80 Ibs. avoirdupois, and 25 
called the "eutoba” seer, is more common. The Mans exactly 2,000 lbs., or the proposed new 
original unit of weight in Southern India Ton for Great Britain. The rnpee of 180 
seems to have been the gold coin called by the grains is now so well established in all the 
English a “pagoda.” It is now uncurrent, but Presidencies, and there is such an enormous 
was about 52Jgrains weight. 80 pagodas weight silver circulation in India, that it seems im- 
is, according to the Native Tables, a “ seer” practicable to reduce the Rupee to 175 grains ; 
.(eutcha) of 24 rupew weight. This corre- and if the same content of pare silver were re- 
sponded with the avAge weight of the old tained, (which would be necessary for the 
native rupee of 175 groins; but since the credit of the State) the “touch” would bn 
introduction of the “ Company’s rupee” of 160 raised from or '91666, to ‘942, which may 
grains, the “ pagoda weight” is 54 grains be deemed too high for durability. The tonoh 
generally. The same confusion formerly exist- of silver in France (where, as in India, it is 
ed in Bengal, between a Sicca weight of 179§ the legal standard of value) is *900. In 
grains, and a Sicca rupee of 192 grains. There England it is '925. 

are also “ seers” both in Madras and Bombay, Mr. Bayley proposes a “ seer” of 77f tolas, 
of 84 Rupees weight. Still, a Mcr of 80 tolas instead of 80. As far as the facility for test- 
oould no doubt be more easily introduced ing doubtful weights by the ooio of the 
thronghont India than any other weight. country, this would answer as well as 80 tolas, 
The Calcntta official “ muu” or maund, is for a quarter rupee is just as mnoh a coin of 
S2f lbs, avoir., and is not known in any part defined weight (45 grains) as a whole rnpee, 
of the Madras Presidency, except at the and where one oan be obti^ed, the other can. 
Goveraineot Salt Depdfs, and in the const This “seer” would differ 2^ tnl^ weight 
trade of grain to the port of Madras, The from the one adopted for Government ^nuDS- 
Msdras maund is 25 lbs ; the Bombay mnund actions in Calcutta, but practically the “ seer’’ 
is 28 iba ; and ^e Burst mannd in use on Ibp weights in India, even though proving to 
WesWn Coast is . 911 lbs. be 80 tolas weight, am seldom so mneh. The 

mw chief pfajeotion to the Ponderaiy system seer is generally said to he so many - mpees 
•muieiated by the Government of India, is weight, and as tiie mpees 0 ^ former days, on 
Mmt b eannot be msde.to accomnfpdate itsrif wlueb these seers were founded, averaged 
tp ttie Imperial lYeighta of Great Britain, end about 175 grainy the original weight would 
tbii^ epiiaidering the impoirtanoe of the trade be more neariy obtained by a “ seer” of 77| 
between the two countries, and the feet that tolas. Besidst, aa has already besn stated, 
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tibe 80 telft ** aeei^’ ia not nniTiBml^ tiie ** aaer* 
weight Tatjriitg in' diffeient localities ; and to 
Bnbrtitiiliea 77| tola weight in these looalities- 
wonld not be more of ui innovation than 
Bubstitnting a **eeer” of eighty tolas. 

The *^«eer** of 77| tolas would be only 6 
grains short of a doable pound, or two pounds 
avoirdupois; that is, it would be 13,995 grains 
iC^tead of 14,000 ; which would only make a 
difierence of 1*42 lbs in a proposed new ton 
of 2,000 lbs, a difference within the limits of 
error in weighing. It would be advisable 
perhaps to define tbe “ seer*’ legally, as equi- 
valent to two avoirdupois pounds ; and it 
might at the same time be declared that a 
seer of 77f tolas weight would nut be con- 
demned as short. 

The Government of India neither in Act 
Yll of 1833, nor in tbe *' Table” set forth 
by them, made any allusion to measures of 
capacity, although it is matter of more impor- 
tance than the weights, seeing that by far the 
greater portion of the domestic transactions in 
India are in grain. The Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, when on the 19th of May 1836, 
they resolved to adopt the weights of the Go- 
vernment, urged tbe introduction of the im- 
perial gallon for liquids, and proposed that 
new measures of capacity for grain should be 
regulated by the weights ; but they did not 
show how tiiis was to be done, nor does it seem 
at all necessary to make a distinction between 
" dry” and liquid” measures. The Govern- 
ment declined to act on the recommendation of 
tbe Chamber, and whatever might have been 
contemplated by Act Yll of 1833, nothing has 
ever been announced by way of defining tbe 
capacities of the grain measures in Bengal. 
The only measures made up at the Mint by 
authority of the Government, are the imperiid 
gallon and its submultiples, fur use in the 
medical and victualling . departments ; but 
the Court of Directors in their Despatch 
of 17tb July 1833, expected the general 
adoption in India” of the imperial measures. 
The Madrtu Government however, in their 
Notification referred to above, promulgated a 
table of measures to be used iu Government 
transactions, as follows : 

1 Ollook — 12) cnbio inohei. 

8 Olloeka = 1 Measnre (Puddee) - lOU cubic inohei. 
8 Meuuiess 1 Marcal s 800 cubic inches. 

And this arrangement was sanctioned by tbe 
SapremeQovemmeutfortheMadrasPreeideucy. 
But these measures have not been adopted 
by the people, and even in tbe town of Madras, 
the Government have authorised the stamping 
with the Government seal, the*' customary” 
measure or puddee of 104^. cubic inofaes, 
which hss been the rtal standard since 1802. 

The Bombay Qovhmment attmnpted to 
intiroduoe a ** Seer-measure” of the oapa- 
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city of 67 enUio inches, .bht this being to 
much emtiller than tbe usual '* Seer* measure” 
of that Presidency, the seheitie hss not naet 
with success. 

Mr. James Prinsep's dhservation that 
** India does not, properly speakihg,“potaSss 
dry or liquid measures, and that Where 
these are employed, they depend upon, ;and 
in fact represent, the “ seer” or " maufid” 
weight” is true of India geuerally, but in the 
neighbourhood of Madras and iu some of the 
southern districts, the ordinary grain measure 
is a *' puddee,” which does not represent any' 
weight ; and tbe " puddee” varies greatly hi 
different localities. ^ 

Tbe most common grain measure, and^ne 
which is to tome extent known iu almost every 
part of India, is the ” seer-measure this is 
always understood to be a measure which, 
when heaped, will contain a “ seer” weight of 
rice, or in some placer instead of rice, a mixture 
of the 9 most common grains, known as the 
nou daniam measarement Tbe nine grains 
used in the Madras Presidency are rice, cbenna, 
cooltee, pessaloo, miuamaloo, dholl, aname* 
loo, gingely oil-seed and wheat. As only 
heaped measure is recognised by native usage, 
it is evident that there is no rule as to the etibic 
contents of the measures used ; for vessels of 
very different cubic contents may contain tbe 
same when heaped, in consequence of baving 
different diameters. It is on this account that 
the Values given to ludian measures, in such 
tables as those of Major Jervis or Dr. Kelly 
in his Cambist, being founded on the guaged 
cubic contents, do not represent the true 
quantities. 

In 1852, the Madras Board of Bevenue insti- 
tuted a special enquiry into the grain measares 
of each district. They were found to be of all 
shapes and materials. Some were iu tbe form 
of hour glasses ; some were joints of bamboo, 
and some earthenware pots ; but as a geneml 
rule, it was found that they were in most dis- 
tricts intended, when heaped, to oontiun a seer 
weight, or a definite num^r of seers, either of 
rice or of mixed grain, but usually rice ; and 
tbe " seer” weight was generally tiiat of 80 
tolas. Measures iu every district were guaged 
with water, rice, and cooltee or horse gram, 
and it was found that (taking 100 cubic incbes 
of water to weigh 140 tolas, which at a temper-- 
ature of 81° is true to ^ a grain) rice on an 
average weighed 113 tolas to the 100 enlno 
incW In the Northern Districts, it averaged 
111 tolas ; in tbe town of Madras 114, and in- 
the other districts 113 and 113. Therioeuaed 
was what Is called in Madras, *' Pacha aciiMb 
Tam.,” Kucha Ghawul. HtiiD., or raw sice, 
to distinguish it firmn **Poblnngidj-r Tah,’^ 
Oobsla Chawnl, Hixd,, or that .vlufih' ili 
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^oddad before boskiag. Old rioe would 
weigh something lighter, lb eicpeiimeote 
nude by Mr. Bayley he found 100 oubio 
inohee of the 9 mixed gnune, to weigh 1 IS to* 
lea. From the reports of Mr. Shaw, of Ahme- 
dabed iu the Bombay Presidency in 1849, 
it appears he found that a measure holding 
]S7j[ tolas of water, held when struck 114| 
tolas of mixed grain, which gives 116} to 
100 cubic inches ; and Mr. Beeves, of Poona, 
found that a vessel containing 80 tolas weight 
of water would hold 66| tolM of mixed grain, 
which also gives 116} tolas to 100 cubic 
inches. Cooltee or horse gram was found by 
the Madras experiments to average 116 tolas to 
lOO^eubic inches, but it varied from 11 3 to 118. 

From the sanoie experiments 

^e weights of the heapt (of 
rioe) on various diameters 
were determined as shown 
in the margin ; but it is pro* 
bable that the dealers in the 
baxaar would not heap quite 
80 liberally. The accuracy is 
of course not so great but 
that the diameter may be 
oonridwed rither the inner or 
outer. 

The best ** Seer-measures” 
are about 3} to 3| inches in 
diameter, and 6 inches deep, 
but they are never true cy- 
linders. Their cubic contents 
are from 66 to 66} cubic in- 
ches, holding from 74 to 75 
tolas of rioe when struck, and 
80 when heaped. It so hap- 
pens that a vessel of 66 tV 
cubic inches capacity will 
oontain at a temperature of 
84° (a good day temperature 
for India,) 16650 grains, or 
exactly 93} tolas weight of 
water. This would hold on 
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an average when etruck, 74} tolas weight of 
rice ; and with a diameter ot 37 inches, 80 
tolas if heaped. Thus if a “ seer” of 80tola8 
be adopted, such a measure would be exactly 
what is understood by the natives of the 
country to be a *' Seer-measure.” 

Ihe sub-multiples of the ** Seer-measnre” 
are generally (not always) used for liquid 
msasnres in India. The only liquids sold by 
measure, are ghee (clarified butter), oil, and 
milk. No drihied measure is used for arrack 
and toddy (intoxicating liquors), and spirits 
in Jftidras ate sold by the " dram” of 5*775 
cabin inches, or igth tti the old wine gallou. 

. Tnrtssd TTf makiog 40 ** seer-measures” s 1 
** Mnn-msasure,” whirii might cause a eonfn- 
non in tile terms of weight and meMure, 
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(and the tenmnnn or msnnd is. net jn u(M 
a grain measure in Southern Indie,) it jllp^ 
be better to give some name to a quantiw.jre- 
presepted by 100 seers. This might be oalM a 
Saotee,” from sao, a hundred. The ** teUe” 
adverted to above would be as follows : 



sar AXD uutnn kxasubis. 



lita. 

Seera. 

Cubic inchee. 

Tolas of Water. 

8 , 

•sS 

sj 

P 

Id. 

J.S 

f 

3 

'1 

1 

• 

I. 

61-1 

924 

744 

54 

80 

8*7 

6 

f 

II. 

123-21 

186 

149 

11 

160 

4*6 

?■ 

I 

m. 

198-3 

2774 

2234 

164 

240 

6*3 

9 

-0 

IV. 

264-4 

870 

298 

224 

320 

6-7 

10 


V. 

3805 

4624 

3724 

27 

400 

6*2 

10 

1 

VIII. 

628-8 

740 

696 

44 

640 

7*8 

i2<a 

X. 

661-0 

926 

746 

66 

800 

7*7 

18*0| 



LIQUID MBA8URB. 

4 

38-0 

46* 


3*0 

4-7 

4 

16-6 

234 


2-6 

8*4 

4 

8-25 



2-0 

2^6 


Mr. Bliley proposed as a measure of enpa- 
eity, a vessel to be called a “ Seer,”, but exact- 
ly equivalent to an imperial quart The 
present ” seer-measure” averages a capacity Of 
66^ cubic inches : the quart is 69-3185. The 
present "seer-measure” contains, when struck, 
about 74 tolas of rice^ or 76 of mixed grain, 
and about 80 tolas of either when heaped : 
the quart would contain 78 tolas of rioe, or 
80 of mixed grain when struck, and (with a 
diameter of 4 inches) about 86 tolas when 
heaped ; but heaped measure should not be 
gnised by Government. He thinks thAt 
as there exists an English measure which cor- 
responds (taking struck contents) so closely to 
the native '* seer” of 80 tolas, or to the " seer” 
of 77 j tolas which he has proposed, that it 
should be adopted, whichever of the two 
” seers” of weight the Govetnment may select. 
It is also to be added, that the quart will 
contain an even number of tolas (rupees) 
weight in water ; namely, 17^460 grains, 
or 97 tolas csoctiy, at a temperature of 84^ 
FiAitwbeit. This may be calculated from 
the fdwieir talde* 

The '* SeMr-measure” then would be defined 
as a vess4 containing 97 tolas of water at a 
temporatnitt of 84®, and its bulk 69*3185 
cubic inebsstj A reference to the wuter beiim 
distilled or the h^ht of the bareineter, wiU 
not be necessary h^praetice. The barometer 
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in Ibe tropitB Hnotmtes rery digbtly, and a 
ifall nf 1 inbli, due to an elevation of about 
90 feetyWonld only make a difference o{*6t3 
grain, to be deducted from the normal 97 tolaa 
assigned to the quart-seer. 

It would not be necessary, if the Govern- 
ment recognized ttruek measure only, to define 
the diameters (or even the shapes) of the 
vessels of capacity, for all that is required is 
that they shall contain a certain number of 
tolas weight of water. Still, for uniformity’s 
sake, and the more easy discovery of frand, 
the vessels should be cylindrical, and it would 
be desirable that the models, as well as all 
vessels made up under Government orders, 
should have a diameter proportionate in some 
simple ratio to the depth . The diameter the 
same as the depth would be the best, but 
those who are accustomed to measuring grain 
and salt, assert that this would be too broad 
to be convenient, and a diameter one half the 
depth too narrow. A good proportion is that 
of 3 to 4, and the contents of a cylinder being 
given, it is easy to compute the requisite 
diameter and depth. 

Let s = cubic contents given. 
d = diameter to be found. 
h — depth to be found. 

3 : 4 diameter to depth. 

Then [I] cf = 3 | s 3—1 * 

V^854~>r^ “ Vr0472 

A„d [,1] /. = 


From these formulse, we obtain the follow- 
ing table for botii Dry .and Liquid Measure. 


Quarts. 

Tolas water 
at 84° 

m 

Cubic inches. 

Diameter in 
inches. 

Depth in in- 
ches. 

Tfilas Bice. 
113 tolas to 
100 cub. in. 

I. 

97 

69*3185 

4-04 

639 

78-.3 

ir. 

194 

138-6370 

6-10 

6-80 

156-6 

III. 

291 

207-9555 

5-83 

7-80 

234-9 

IV. 

388 

277-2740 

6-42 

8-.57 

31S-2 

V. 

485 

.346-5025 

6-92 

9-28 

391 5 

VIII. 

776 

564-5480 

8-09 

10-79 

626-4 

X. 

970 

693-1850 

8-71 

11:62 

7830 


484 

34-66 

3-18 

4-25 

39-2 

i 

241 

17-33 

2-55 

3-40 

19-6 

i 

124 

86-66 

• 

200 

2-68 

9-8 


If a “ Seer” weight of 77J tolas 2 lbs, 
avoirdupois were adopted, the “ Seer measure” 
if the vessel be struck, would correspond snf* 
ficlently, for the weight of rice varies from 
112 to 114 tolas to 100 cubic inches ; and if 
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the 9 gnuM dtmidarff he taken, the above 
** Seer-measnre” will contain juet 80 tolas, (at 
116 tolas to 100 cubic imftes) and be,* when 
ttrwk, the exact equivalent of wlwt is now the 
average " Seer-measnre” when heap^. This 
of coarse wonid render its introdnedioa miioh 
easier than any other struck measure that can 
be adopted. 

Even in the Madras Presidenqr, where the 
“Seer-measure” is not recognised iutheGovero- 
roent Notification, such a measure averaging 
80 tolas weight of rice when heaped^ is in use 
in many of the districts, and the sepoys of 
the native army always buy by the sect, 
generally considering it to be ^ of the Madras 
“ customary” measure of 104^ cubic inches, 
which would give 69| cubic inches, or an Im- 
perial quart. On the 17th Jnly 1855, the 
Madras Government, in consequence of some 
dispute on the subject, decided that the sepoy’s 
“ Soer-measure” should be 5J of the “ Ollucks” 
named in their proclamation of 1836, or 68| 
cubic inches. This closely corresponds with 
the quart of 69| cubic inches, which Mr. 
Bayley proposes as the standard “ Seer- 
measure.” 

The only multiple of the Seer-measure”^ 
that seems necessary for accounts, is one of 
100 Seers, which might, as proposed above, bo 
called a “ Saotee.” For snb-mnltiples Mr. 
Bayley prnpoees eigktht (at’hee) as more in (ie- 
cordance with native usage. It is seldom that 
a less measure appears in commercial aecoimts 
than single seers, and therefore there is not.ao 
much object in a decimal sub-division. 

The objection to the “ Seer” proposed by 
the Bombay Government, which is a vessel 
bolding a seer of 80 tolas weight of water, or a 
capacity of 57 cubic inches, is that itiq«»t*s- 
nomer. If the native term “ Seer” be used 
at all, it should be the native idea of a seer, 
that is, a vessel containing a seer weight of 
grain. This proposed seer only holds 70 
tolas of mixed grain even .when heaped. 

The Metrical System which Mr. Bayley 
would propose for India, combining more 
decidedly than any other of which he can think 
the three great objects, viz., assimilation 
to the English system, approximation to the 
existing native system, and a meims of test- 
ing both weight and measure of capacity' by 
the coin of the country, is as follows : I. For 
Linear measure, the English yard and foot, 
without at present, defining the subdivisions. 
11. For Zand measure, the Acre, , decimally 
subdivided. III. For WeigM^ the Seer; ot 
2 lbs. avoirdupois, corresponding to 77| Bupees 
weight; with a multipleof a “Mnu” of 50 seers 
(=a 100 lbs.}, and sub-multiples of “ Annas^ 
or IGths of Seers. lY. For Measure of 
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WEIGHTS AKD MBASUltES. 

til$f - s S6er>ineA8are’* idontioal with tba 
quart, and dedned a» eontaining 97 
(f{ water at a temperature of 84* (oon- 
taiuiiig when atrudc, about a *' Seer-weight” 
of mixed gnun) with a multiple of a ** Saotee” 
or 100 seers, and sub^multiides of “ at’hee” 
or eighths. 

Mr. Bayley succeeded in obtaining a deci- 
mal subdivision ofthe Acre in the new Revenue 
Survey of the Carnatic, and he also had oc- 
casion to recommend a decimal notation of 
the Assay reports ofthe Madras Mint. 

It may be thought that as it is already a 
penal offence to use false weights nnd mea- 
sures, the public are sufficiently secured ; but 
there is little use in testing them so long as 
the standards are not defined by law, and the 
following are a few instances of the incon- 
venience arising from this laxity. 

The* first case was one where the land 
revenue having been fixed originally with re- 
ference to the produce and price of grain, 
complaints were made of its pressure, in con- 
sequence of a continued fall (as it was assert- 
ed) of price. To ascertain the truth of this 
was of much importance, and investigations 
were made by Government, in the course of 
which it was discovered that in one district, 
the official “Price Returns” had been 20 
per cent in error for some years, in con- 
sequence of the grain-dealers having alter- 
ed the capacity of their measures. In the 
second case, a merchant at a seaport town sold 
a certain number of “ candies” of copper to a 
captain of a vessel, who found on re-weigh- 
mrat for sale at Madras, that the weight was 
sh^. The seller was able to show that he 
sold by the candy where he resided, and if 
the dispute bad not been settled by an amica- 
ble aiyangement, no official authority could* 
have decided the question, inasmuch as the 
candy is so many seers, and the seer so many 
rupees, but what rupee no one can tell : cer- 
tainly not the present one, which is some 
grains heavier than the rupees of the native 
mints, current when the weights were origi- 
nally established. In the third case, a lotig 
correspondence took place in the Military 
department, in consequence of a dispute as 
to whether a regiment of sepoys had not over- 
drawn their rations ; it being asserted that 
the Seer-measure of the town where they were 
quartered, was too large. The Government re- 
quested the opinion of the Board of Revenue, 
but tiie only answer they could give, was that 
the native “ seer” differed in different places, 
at the option of the bazaar-men, and that as 
the Government ill their proclamation bad 
made nja nmiion of a Seer for use “in govern- 
ment trsosactious,” there was no official de- 
finition of such a measure. In the fourth 
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case, the Board of Bevenne at Madras were 
informed that measures of cupi^ty wejre in 
use in the town, bearing the Giovemment 
stamp, and yet differing in capacity from the 
contents prescribed by the proclamiition men- 
tioned above. These measures were examin- 
ed, and found to be 4 per ceut. in error, but 
the Stamping Department asserted that they 
were in accordance with an old itandard in 
their office, and the Oovernmect declined even 
to prohibit their seal being affixed to measures 
openly at variance with their own proclama- 
tion. All these instances occurred within 
three or four years, and similar cases happen 
constantly, for want of some positive law on 
tlie subject, and the evil cannot be remedied 
by a mere procliuuation, which is not binding. 

All government transactions, accounts, tariffs, 
<kc., should be in terms of the new system, 
and in every purchase made by the public de- 
partments, their own standard weights and 
measures should be employed. This would 
supersede the attempts (always futile) to spe- 
cify on every occasion, in equivalent terms of 
the authorized standard, the ever varying and 
uncertain values of the native weights and 
measures. For general purposes, and as a 
guide to the departmental officers, tables of 
equalization should be prepared for each dis- 
trict, showing the average results of experi- 
ments made to determine the value of the lo- 
cal weights and measures. Such tables though 
useful, will not of coarse be conclusive in 
every case of purchase, inasmuch as weights 
and measures differ in different viljagee, and 
the tables can only give the result of the aver- 
age of the district. Such tables have been 
lately compiled in the presidency of Madras. 

The following memorandum by Mr. Bate, 
being (in enclosure in a letter from the Court 
of Directors of the E. I. Company to the G,o- 
vernnieiit of Madras, dated 6th July 1829, 
on the occasion of forwarding standard weights 
and measures in accordance with Act 5, Geo. 
IV. cap. 74. 
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WEIGHTS AM MEASURES. 


TaSls I. Thermometer. Table II. Barometer. 




70-55 
77-73 
86-21 
92-84 
100-67 
108-70 
116-93 
125-36 
138-99 
142-82 
151*85 
161*08 
170-51 
180-14 
189-97 
200 00 
210*23 
220-66 


Mr. Friosep. remaito that the system of 
weights establflihed ia India by Begolatiou 
VII of 1883, was founded on the same unit 
as the rupee of tha equalised numetaiy system 
of British India. This unit of the- Bdtish 
Indian Punderai-y system is oalled the tola, 
which weighs 180 grains English troy weight, 
and from it, upwards, are derived the heavy 
weights, vis : — Chattack, Ser, and Man or 
Maund ; and its subdivisions, the smaller or 
jeweller's weights, called Masha, Rati, and 
Dhan. The following scheme comprehends 
both of these in one series * 


25203-6 

25-200-6 

25197*6 

25194*8 

25191*0 

25187-7 

24184-3 

25180-8 

25177-S 

25173-7 

25170-0 

25166*2 

25129-0 


8-6005 

3-6001 

8-6996 

3-5992 

3-6988 

3-5983 

3-6978 

8-5978 

8-6968 

3-5963 

8-5957 

3-5951 

8-5899 


140-020 

140-003 

139-986 

189-968 

1.39-960 

139-932 

139-918 

139-894 

139-874 

189-854 

189*884 

189-812 

139*600 



Ex. Suppose the 
Bitroineter at 29-64 
iuches. (&eioto30°) 

-5 =* 1*2300 
-04 = -0984 


1-3284 grains 
to be deducted from the 
Gallon of 70,000' groins. 

If the Barometer is 
above 30 inches, the 
g^ins ai-e to he added. 


The following abstract, adapted to lbs. avoir, 
and to tola (or rupee) weights, has been pre- 
pared from the above : 


Temp. 


The “ Man" or Maund of 3,200 tolas, is 
that established by Regulation VII of 1833, 
and differs from the many weights of the same 
name throughont the country. 

Panseri from pancb, five, and ser, as its 
name denoted, is a five ser weight. 

A Ser is the commonest weight in use 
in the retail business of the bazaars of India, 
and as it varies in quantity with the artiole 
sold, it has to be described as the Ser of so 
many tolas. The standard or bazaar Ser of 
Bengal being always 80 tolas. The Ser of 
salt is 83 tolas. 

Chbatak, from Ob’he six, and tak masks, is 
the lowest denomination of the gross weights, 
and is commonly divided into halves and 
quarters (called in Bengali kachha), thns mark- 
ing the line between the two series, which are 
otherwise connected by the relation of the Ser, 
Ac., to the tula. 

The Tula is chiefiy used in the weighing of 
the precious metals and coins. 

Masha, Rati and Dhan are weightis used 
chiefiy by native > goldsmiths and jewellers. 
They are also employed in the native valua- 
tion by assay of the predoua metela. 

The following table will show how hx the 
Indian system of weights corresponds with 
the Troy weights of England, and wiMi the 

Syateme Metrioale of France." The oolnbi- 
denoeof the former is perfect : and, in thijl^ 
ter, the roaaha nearly with !tihe gram- 

me and the aer with the Wogramme. 
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BittbA Indian 
W^hta 

Weights. 

IVeneh 

Wairitta 


Bm. 

on. 

dwts 

gn* 

grammes 

One Itfan 

100 

e 

0 

D 

37880-182 

One Ser 

2 

6 

0 

0 

, 983-005 

One Chhatak ... 

0 

1 

17 

12 

58-310 

One To la 

0 

0 

7 

12 

11-062 

One Alasha 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0-978 

One Rati 

0 

0 

0 

1-875 

0-128 


The following scale will saffice for the con* 
version of EngUsli Troy weights into those of 
India. 


lb. Troy. 

i 

k 

Pk 

Grains. 

Totals and 
Decimals. 

1 

12 

240 

6,760 

32*000 


1 

20 

480 

2*6666 etc. 



] 

24 

0*1333 etc. 




1 

0-0OS5 etc. 


The following are a few of the valuations for 
the principal weights of Europe, etc., extracted 
from Kelly’s Cambist, p. 222 ; the weights in 


Troy grains have been converted into tolas 
by dividing them by 180. 


Place and Denomination. 

Weight of a sin- 
gle^ lb. mark 
&c.* in tolas. 

Number equal 
to 1 man or 
too lbs. troy. 

Aleppo, 

Metical 

0-405 

7890*410 

Basra, 

Miscal 

0*450 

8000-000 

Caira, 

KottoLo 

S6-9tf& 

86-564 

Calicut^ 

Miscal 

0*383 

8347-826 

China, 

Tael 

3*221 

993-446 

Constantinople, Ghequee 

27-538 

116-199 

Damascus, 

Onnoe 

2-600 

1252-173 

Denmark, 

Mark 

20-183 

158 -.546 

England, 

Pound 

32*000 

100-000 

France, 

Kilogramme... 

85*745 

37*320 

Qermaiiy', 

Cologne Mark. 

80-044 

159-645 

Holland, 

Mark 

21*100 

151*658 

Italy, 

Florence and 




Leghorn Libra 

21-111 

109-923 

Mocha, 

Vakia 

2-655 

1205-020 

Pegu» 

Tical 

1-138 

2427-307 

Persia, 

Dirham 

. 0-839 

3812-297 

Portngal, 

Mark 

19-675 

162-642 

Pruesie, 

Mark 

20-060 

159^600 

Some, 

libbra 

29-077 

110-049 

Rttsria^ 

Pound 

35-102 

91-161 

SfMin^ / 

Mark 

19-725 

162-230 

Venioe, 

Mask 

; 20-452 

156-467 

Vienna, 

Mark 

24-072 

132-933 


At Madras tbd *inanf is assumed as equal 
to 2$ lbs. avoiiAupobu and at Bombay the 
moss , convenient equivsleat of 28 lbs. or mie 
qua^ pwt. has b^. adopted for the stao> 

dcurd 

IHis ssrat Madras sontains 8 palams of 10 
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pagodas eadr, so that like the sar of Bangplit 
haa the sobdiviaion into 80 parts. Be the 
Malabar system slao need at Madra8t.2| palams 
(1 fanam) make a ser, and the tola occupies 
the place of the man ; it is equal to 23*192 lbs. 

The ser at Bombay is divided into 80 pa’is 
or 72 tanks of 72 grains troy each. « 

Tank, as now existing in Bombay, is 72 
grains. In Dharwar it is 50 grains, and in 
Ahmednuggur it is 268 grains. 

Afan. The man system follows the com- 
mon scale, viz : 

16 Chhatak = 1 ser. 

40 ser = 1 mail. 

20 man *=• 1 
khaudi or mani. 

Panseri. The use of a five s'er weight also 
universally prevails under the name of Panseri, 
dhari or visa. The dhari, from its name how- 
ever, seems to be properly a measure, and ac* 
oordingly, while in Malwa it is equal to 5 sers, 
ill other places it is found of 4, 4|, d|, 10, 11, 
*and 12 sers. 

The terms adbola or adheli, half ; pao or 
powah, quarter ; adhpac, half quarter, explain 
themselves. 

Dry and Liquid Measures. India does 
not, properly speaking, possess dry or liquid 
measures. Where these are employed, 
they depend upon, and in fact repre- 
sent the ser or man weight, and the value of a 
vessel of capacity rests solely on the weight 
contained in it. The mode in which this is ef- 
fected for the dry measures of the south and 
west of India, is by taking an equal . mixture 
of the principal grains, and forming a vessel 
to hold a given weight tiiereof, so as to obtain 
an average measure : sometimes salt is includ- 
ed amongst the ingredients. Trichinopoly ie 
the only place where grain is said never to be 
sold by weight. The markal (properly Marak- 
kai, from the Tamil) and para are the com- 
monest measures : the latter is known through- 
out India. In Calcutta it is called ferrah, and 
is used in measuring lime, etc., which is still 
recorded however in the man weight. In its 
weights. Southern India retained, from the 
ancient Metrology of the Hindus, most of the 
names aud terms properly hindn, pala ; 

L" tula ; visa ; 1 bbaia ; " 

khari ; ^ (?khanc6), | bahs. Through 

oat the Moghul empire on the coutraiy, the 
ser and man were predominant. The word 
‘ man’ of Arabic or Hebrew origin is used 
throughout Persia and norUiern India, hot it 
represmts very different values in different 
places. Thus the man of Tabriz is only 6| lbs. 
avQfr., while that of Falloda iu Ahmednuggnr 
is 1634 lbs. The Man nf India varies ]^ci- 
paUj aa follows : 
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W' 

n 


ll«i «£ Bcn gf J, oofttaiaing 40 wnj aail 
aveniging 30 Uw,' avoir. 

„ Caoianl ladia (Kalw»^ Ajmer &o. 

20 ura & .=■ 40 •A* 

„ jSsjatat ft Bombay 40 ... ft « 28 ... 

„ Soathemt In^ 26 ... 

Therefore, however, many other varieties of 
man, from fifteen to 64 seers in weight. 

By the British enactment of the 1st January 
1826, one imperial measure was establislmd 
as a substitute for the variable wine, oil and 
com gallons of England, with sUeir multiples 
and divisions. This imperial gallon was made 
to contain 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight of distill- 
ed water, weighed in air at the temperature of 
62° Fahr. the barometer standing at 30 inches. 
It has a capacity therefore of 277*274 cubic 
inches, and the following are a few useful de- 
rivatives from this unit : 
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The gallon nearly ooxresponds with the 
panseri or dhari of the Indian com measurta, 
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while the bnihel beara the aame. proximity to 
the num weight. 

The following is the smloef aaeainrea in 
ose at Madras. . 

Gab. In. 

1 Olluk - 11*719 

8 OlIakB » 1 Padi » 93*762 

SPadis « lHarkal« 0*760>-i 27 lEa^Ses. 
6 Harkals 1 Parra » '8*750 Edt.mear. 

400 Paras = 1 Garce 300*000 

Garee, Tkl. Oarissa, a Madras measure ef 
4U0 paras. 

Oiluk, Hiarn., a Madras measnxe.of 11*719 
cubic inches. 

Fadi, Tam., a Madras measure of 8 ollnka. 

Jifariaf, Tam., a Madras measure of 8 padia. 

Farra, Tei^, a Madras measure of 6 mat- 
kals. 

Ceylon. The dry measure of Ceylon ie 
thus given in the Oriental Metrology : 

gallons. I fff l Ti 

CutchundooB s= 1 Ber ss 0*24 n 4*35 dram. + 4*35 


4 

4*8 Bern 
2*5 Goomis 
2 Markals 
8 Parras 
8| Amonaxns 


I Coomlr s=s 1-15 
1 Markal 2*86 
= 1 Parra ss 5-76 = cube of 1P56 ins. 
ss I Amonem =s46-08 :bs 5f bushbs^ 

=: 1 Last = 432 sr 6| quarters. 


Linear Memwr&t. 

Bima from bis. Hind., twenty, is thetwen* 
tieth part of a Beegha, and beiudes bmug a 
measure of laud, is also used to signify the ex- 
tent of proprietary right in an estate. Each 
estate or village is considered an integer of the 
Beegah which is divided into imaginary Biswa 
and Biswansee, to show the right of sfiy parti- 
cnlar party. Thus the bolder of 6 Biswa is a 
holder to the extent of one-fourth of the entixe 
village; precisely in the same way as the .ds 
was used amongst the Eomaus, Thoa huru 
e* eunmuncia, heir to one twenty-fourth 
heres ex dodrante, heir to three-fourths 
heres ex aue, sole proprietor. In the sauM 
manner, bes, betsie, was used to express wiMiMtai: 
6erar, — socius exbesse, and thus in sound and 
meaning, for of course there is no real connec- 
tion, there is a close resemblance between the 
words. Bee when it was thus applied as a 
smb-di vision of the A 9, was the eighth pact of 
a Jugerum or acre ; not, as is usui^y applied, 
two-thirds. 

Co», Hind., is the itinerary measure of In- 
dia, of which the preoise value has beensan^ 
disputed, chiefiy on account of the ^fficultiee 
which attend t^ determination of tiie .exsaib 
length ol the gaz or yard, 'l^e Ayeen-iiAk- 
beree lays down chstinotly that the cosa em- 
sists of 100 oords (tnnab), each oord of. SO 
gaz ; also of 400 poles (ban); each of 12^ gu : 
either of which will give to- the ousa the 
length of 5,000 gas. The length ef the wm, 
as ascertained from the avsmgs of 

the old eoss miiuur or cobs pillan^ iewf 
miles, 4 furlongs, 158 yards. lo. di llfr*y tt 
parts of India, howevei, tbeM van^ miIL in 
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WEIOHTS ANil* MSASURIS. 


WEIOHtS AND MBASURES. 


ItMlURf ooBB varieB from iJbottt one mile to 
tbree miles. 

Thf Quteratee Cou is the greatest distanoe 
at wbich the ordinary lowing of a oow can be 
bei^, wbicli is determined to be dO jureeb 
or 15,000 gas. This boss resembles the 
Chinese Uh^ i. e., the distance which can be at- 
tained by a man’s voice, exerted on a plain 
surface, and in calm weather. Another, in 
Bengali is estimated by plucking a green leaf 
and walking with it till it dry. Another is 
measured by a hundred steps made by a 
woman carrying a jar of water on her head and 
a child in her arms. All these are very inde- 
finite standards. The same may be remarked 
-of tile Oriental med, as well as the European 
mile>and league. The two former evidently 
^derive their name from the Roman miUiare, 
an^ the difference of the value proves that the 
mere name was borrowed without reference to 
its eQrmologioal signification. According to 
the Kanioos, t^e Oriental meel is a lax and 
vague measure, but it has been considered by 
Dr. Lee to be to the English one as 139 to 
112. The league also, from the German lugen, 
to see, and signifying tlie distance that cau be 
readily se«i by the eye on a plain surface, is 
as indefinite as a Guseratee gao and a Bengal 
or Dhuppea coss. Coss is an Indian word : 
the equivalent in Persian is kuroh, the same j 
as the Sanscrit word krosa, of which four go i 
to the y<gan, about the precise value of which 
different opinions are held, four English miles 
according to Bopp ; 41-, 5 and 9 miles accord- 
ing to Professor Wilson ; but according to the 
distances in Fi Hian’s route, the yojan in his 
time was equal to seven English miles, and 
this agrees much better with what we find the 
yojan to be when we resolve it into its com- 
ponmit parts. 

8 Barley corns » 1 finger 

24 = I Dand 

1000 = 1 Krosa i 

4 = I Yojan 

and estimating the finger’s breadth at eight 
barley-corns, this makes the yojan equal to j 
six miles, one hundred and six yards, and two 
feet. 

ffafh. In the Linear Systems of India, the 
faasisof all is the same, the cubit or human fore- 
arm ; sod this unit is found in Oriental countries 
as ireli as in the West, divided into two spans 
and 24 fingers* breadths. Thus under the 
Hindu princes, the bat’h fin Sanscrit hasta) 
was equal to two vitesti or spans, and to 24 
anfful (angola). !l'he angul, finger, is divided 
into 8 jau (Sanscrit yava) or barley-cortisl 4 
haPh or cubits as 1 danda or staff : 2000 
dandb make 1 krosa' or kos, which by this 
estimi^Ah should be 4000 ysrds Euglish or 
2| fflAss, The Lilavsti states that 10 hafh 
mdet ofifi bans or bamboo, and 20 bans in 


lehgtii and brekdli*-*! of arable^land. 

Natives of India in spMkihg of the Adfb or 
eubio, allude to the natural human measure 
of 18 inches, more, or less, and it is praoti- 
caily used in measuring off clotlTs, ribbons, 
&c., and ill taking the draft of water of a boat. 
In many places i^o, in Bengal and in South- 
ern India, the English onbit has been adopted 
as of the same value as the native measure. 

In Burmah, the people seemingly use a line- 
al measnre of this name, consisting of the 
natural cubit plus a band breadth, which 
would be about twenty inches. 

Dhoncha, four and a half, is a word in use 
with the surveying ameens of India, when 
reducing their linear measurements to bigh’- 
iias ; the other words used by them in frac- 
tional multiplication are, 

Deorha 14 Poncha $4 

Dhuma 24 Khoucha 6y 

Honta 84 Sutonoba 74 

Dhonoha 44 

The size of the fields rarely require the 
ameens to go beyond this. 

In Madras, Sir Thomas Miinro established 
a measure (called a ground or mani) of 60 X 
40 or 2,400 square feet, of which 24 make a 
kani - 57,600 square feet,=6,40O square yards, 
or exactly equal to four Bengal bighas. 

The Madras kani is to the English acre as 
1 to 1'3223, or as 121 to 160 nearly. 

In Obiiigleput, the adi or Malabar foot is 
used which is 10*46 inches : 24 adt=l kali, 
and 100 square kali =1 kani or neaijy an 
English acre. The common kali however is 
26 adis or 22| feet, which makes the kani = 
1 acre, 28| perches. 

Guz, or yard. The Ilahee guz of Akbar ia 
assumed by the British Government of India 
to have been 33 inches. The value of this 
measure varies in different parts of India. lu 
most places the English yard of 36 inches is 
understood and will doubtless soon supersede 
all other values ; but the term gaz is one of 
mahomedan introduction. 

The Akbari gaz for cloth measure = 46 fin- 
gers = 34^ Euglish inches. 

The Ilahi gaz, established by Akbar as the 
sole standard measure of the empire —40 fin- 
gers = 30| English inches. 

The Akbari beegha, of 8600 square gaz, » 
2600 square yardss 0*538, or somewhat more 
than half an acre, on the above estimation. 

The Dahi gaz of Akbar was intended to sn- 
ptirsede the multiplioity of measures in use in 
the 1 6th century ; and in a great degree it still 
maintains its position in the upper provinces 
of India. In general, however, different mea- 
sures are employed in each trade, and the 
cloth merchant in partionlar has a dutihet gals 
of his own. 
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WBIOHTS AND ItEASUBBS. 

Jumb, VumAS, ia a nwMttciag oh»in or 
rope. Before Akbar’a time it was a rope, but 
be directed it abould be made of bamboo with 
iron joints, as the rope was saigeot to the in- 
flnmioe of* the weather. European surveyors 
nse a chain. A Jnreeb contains 60 Guz,or20 
Qnt’ha, and in the standard measurement of 
the upper provinces of India, is eq^ual to o 
chains of 11 yards, each chain being, equal to 
4 Gut’ha. A square of one jnreeb is a bhig’- 
ha. Till the new system of sqrvey was estab- 
lished, it was usual to measure lands pay- 
ing revenue to Government with only 18 
knots of the jureeb, which was effected by 
bringing two knots over tiie siioulder of the 
measurer to his waist Bent-free laud was 
measured with tiie entire Jureeb of 20 knots. 
A Jureeb in Hebrew and Arabic signified 
originally only a measure of capacity, equal 
to 4 Qnfeez, or 384 Mud (Latin ntodius), and 
in course of time came to signify the portion 
of land which required as much to sow it 
as a Jureeb would contain. Tiie Pat’ha and 
Nalee of Garbwal and Eumaou have a simi- 
lar origin. 

At the cession of the Carnatic, besides the 
Chittoor Pollams in N. Aroot, there were the 
two large zemindaries of Calastry and Cavet- 
naggur, the latter also known as Bom Rauze’s 
country. Throughout tlie latter country (Bom 
Rauze’s) the foot of the village god of Nana, 
veram was always taken as the unit of Land, 
Measurement of which 64 =1 Goontah. 

100 Goontah in Poongee. 1 _ 

12 or 16 in Nungee. / 

Rajpootana Grain Measure — 

75 pounds = I seer. 

43 seers = 1 mauiid. 

12 maunds= 1 raauni. 

100 maunia = 1 manassa. 

Archipelago. Tlie original measures of tlie 
Malaya and Javanese were evidently by capa- 
city (takhr) and not by weight, for which there 
are no words in their language except such 
as signify tieaviness or 'balance. The lowest 
denomination for a measure of capacity among 
the Malaya goes under the name of ohupnk, 
most probably taken from the shell of the 
oocoanut or the joint of the bamboo. Of 
this, 4 make a gautang, and 800 of the last a 
koyan. These are native words the literal 
meanings of which are not known. The 
measures of length, as with other people, are 
taken from the members or parts of the hu 
man body, as finger-length, span, foot, pace, 
fathom, with the length from the foot of one 
side to ^e tip of the outstretched hand on 
the opposite one. Superficial or land mea 
sure is still more rude. Thus the Javanese, 
in reference to their irrigated land, the only 
description on which they set a special valne, 
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WELLBSLEY. 

have, for the largest tneaettre, what they ten 
a jong, which, literally, signifies a ship, an* 
this divided into halves called kSkilriir. a leg 
and into fourths called ban, which ineans i 
shoulder. Another admeasurement of limi 
goes under the name of the ohacha, of wbiel 
gawe-ning-wong is the synonym, the first won 
signifying count” or census,” and tbelasi 
“ a man’s work,” that is, the.qnantity of ini< 
gated land that a family of peasantry can till. 
This Inst term is of the same nature as the Eng- 
lish “ plough land.” Tiie business-like Obi- 
nese have introduced tlieir own well-defined 
weights, although under native names. . Thus 
we have the tail or weight of 23 drams avoir- 
dupois, the kati consisting of 16 tail, and the 
pikiml, which literally signifies a man’s load 
or burden, composed of lUO kati or ISSJ 
pounds avoirdupois. The weights and mea- 
sures of the Malays, with their denominations:, 
have not only extended over the whole Malay 
Archipelago, but are also prevalent in the 
Philippines. In the settlements of European 
nations tiie weiglits and measures of the 
natives have been fixed witli precision. The 
Chinese liave communicated tlieir weights to 
all the adjacent countries : a pekul is equal to 
133^ lbs. avoirdupois, and four lbs. being 
equal to 3 catties ; 100 catli make a piknl. 


1 Cawiiee. 


10 Cash s 1 candario. 16 Tail b I oatti. 

10 Candaiin s 1 mace. 100 Catty b 1 pikuL 
10 Mace = 1 tail. , 

Cratojurd, Dict.pAi6.Friv$ep't Tablesp. 61-62. 
Kelly's Cambist. Jet vis' Metrology. Mr, W. H. 
BayUy in Ko. 4 New Series of Madras Jour- 
nal of Science for July to September 1867. 
Do. do. on (he Land-measures of the- 'Madreu 
Presidency. Mr. C. E. Cover. 

WEI N. Gbr. W ine. Weiiigeist, Gkb. A lcohol. 
WEIN-GUNGA, or Praiilieta, s tributary 
to the Godavery, rises in t}ie Maliadeo moun- 
tains in lat. 22^ *26', Ion. 79* 8' E., runs 80 
miles S., then 100 miles into the Godavery 
after a length of 439 miles. It receives tlie 
Penoh Nuddee, 150 miles, Eunhsn Nuddee 
130 miles. About 21,000 sq. m. drained, ex- 
clusive of Payneguega and Wurda. The ele- 
vation at Bniidara, in lat. 21** 12' is 872 ft. 
above the sea. 

WEIRAUCH. Gkr. Olibannm. 
WEISBER-ARSENIE. Gkb. White Arsenic. 
WEITZEN. Gre. Wheat 
WE-EURUNDH. Simoh. Cinnamoa. 
WELAITI-KOILA. Goz. Coal, 
WELAITI SONA. Goz. Pinchbeck 
WELD SEED OIL. Oil of Reseda lutebla. 
WELIYANNA. Singh. Anuophyllnm 
zeylanioum. See Ceylon. 

WEL-KAPPITEY. Singh. Croton ai%; 
matienm, Linn. r 

WELLESLEY, Marquis, a Governor Ga- 
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•^ELM. Wall. 


a«nl o^Indw attfae beginning of the 19tb 
oentuiy. 

WELLESLEY, Sir Arthur, afterwarde 
i>alie of WeUiogton. In hie earlier oommande, 
CMouei Wellesley fought at Seringapatam, 
Abmednuc^or, surrender of> 11th Aug. 1808, 
Assaye, battle of, SSrdSept. 1803, 

Berbampoce surrendered 16th Oct. 1803. 
Ahmednuggur city was taken by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley on the 1 Itb August 1 803, and im- 
mediately afterwarda be received the surren- 
der of the fortress, long regarded as the key of 
the Dekhan. 

WELLESLEY PEOVINCE, in tiie Malay 
peninsula, has remains of liindoo temples and 
mounds of sbell-fisb have been discovered. 

WELLIA TaOERA. MalraIi. Cassia 
glauca, Linn. 

WELLIAPANNA - KALENGU. Hort. 
Mal. Polypodium taxifoiium. 

WELLl EL A. Maleal. Colocasia nym- 
pbaenfolia, Ro»b. 

WELLMl, also Olinde. Singh. Liquorice 
root. 

WELL-MUDUTTA. Singh. Madder. " 

WELLS. The real use of wells is to furnish 
supplies of water, but in the alluvial lands of 
India and in the beds of rivers, wells are 
frequently sunk by means of earthenware 
or iron rings, which are phiced one over the 
other, and the inside earth or sand being scoop- 
ed out, the rings sink down. Q'hese are called 
pot wells, and in Bangalore, cost about five 
rupees for a well eighteen feet deep ; in Madras 
town, a pot well can be sunk at the rate of a 
rupee a foot. In the Rnjpntaniih desert, water 
is only come to at depths up to 700 feet. But 
in the granitic tracts of India, the depth of 
wells ranges from 12 to 40 feet, according to 
the swell of the ground.The impurtapce of wells 
in an arid tropical country cannot be exaggera-^ 
ted, and the fame which is acquired by sinkers 
of wells has an illiutration in John iv. 6, where 
tile well of jMob sunk three thousand years 
before was still distinguished. Even yet, among 
thehindoo people, to sink aweli.or form a water 
reservoir or tank, is deemed an act of merit. In 
the Paojsb, pucka wells are usually worked by 
the " harth” or Persian wheel. A broad edged 
lantern wheel whose axis lies horizontal ly over 
the eentre of the well’s mouth, carries, on its 
broad edge, a long belt of moonj rope made 
like a rope ladder, the ends of which joined 
in an endless band reach below the surface of 
the water. To this, at every step of the rope 
ladder, an earthen pot called tind is fixed. 
As the wheel revolves, the large rope belt de- 
scends into the water with its pots, the pots 
become filled with Water, and are drawn up : 
as they reach the top of the wheel, they are> 
by the revolution of tiie wheel, inverted, and 
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. their ennImitB potttnd onthito atomic; which 
is ready to rstiuive tbeni, and which leads to 
the water-course of the fields to be irrigated. 
Wells are often rank in the ' itiluvial soils of 
India as foundations for architectural struc- 
tures- 

In the Persian method of coolitig wells, 
the well is covered in with beams, mats, 
and earth, and thatch is built over it to shield 
the water from the sun. The well, having 
been filled during the' cold weather, may be 
j opened in May, and the water remains 
as cool to the taste as ordinary ice water 
throughout the hot season. The water may 
be purified by being withdrawn into an earth- 
en reservcfir adjuining the well, and allowed 
to flow back. Ali Eaza Khan, a Euzzilba- 
sbe«, was the first to introduce these wells in- 
to the Punjab. Two may be seen at Lahore ; 
one near the Lohari gate, the other in the 
Sultan Serai. There are also two in the town 
of Umritsur and one at Peshawur. The 
people crowd to those wells daring the hot 
Keason as to a fair. The ordinary mode of 
raising water in India is by the hand, but in 
the sout h of the peninsula of India, the pecot- 
tah is used. It is a lever balanced on a pole, 
from one end of which falls a bamboo with an 
iron pot, and a man walks from one end of the 
lever to another to raise and depress the res- 
pective ends.— Poa;eW, Ifand Book, Ecom. 
Prod, Punjab, p. 207. 

WELLSTED. Lirdt. J., an officer in 
the Indian Navy. Author (London 1838) of 
Memoirs on the Southern Coast of Arabia. 
Memoir on the Island of Socotra, in Lond. 
Geo. Trans, vol. v. 129. Vindication of the 
Accuracy of Brune, Ibid vii. 402. Journey 
in various directions through Oman, in Bom. 
Geo Trans. 1836 — 1833 : Bombay, reprint 
vol. i. HI— Dr. 

WELNA. Pol. Wool. 

WENI WiELA. Singh. Cissampelos parei- 
ra, Linn. 

WEPPA. Maleal. Azadirachta Indica, Ad. 
Jusn, W. & A. 

WER. Hind. The hindi word “ v^er” 
designates a feud, and in it we have a striking 
coincidence in terms : wer is ‘ a feud’, weree 
‘ a foe.’ The Saxon term for the composition 
of a feud, is wergeldt. In some of the Rajput 
states the initial vowel is hard* and pronoun- 
ced “ her.” In Rajasthan, her is iport com- 
mon than wer, but throughout the south-west 
wer only is UMd. In these we have the origin 
of the Saxon word war, the Scotch weir, and 
the French I'guer or guerr. The Bsijpoot 
wergeldt is land, or a daughter to wife. It 
seems to be the word found in many tongues, 
the Sanscrit vri, the Greek tirar. 



WESXBSM TUBNOULEB. 


wilir, irk «r yirtas, iadioa/king strength or pro- 
tMtkm, manly poirar.— 2V)4’( Bajaulhant vcl. 
i, p. 181. 

WEBDIL. Hivo. Acacia cinerea, Spr. 

WEiiN, wood of Java used for fnruitore, 
of a brown colour, of a close subatauce and 
light, abundant in some districts. 

WES HA. Hind. Abies Smithiana. 

WESSELS EYLANDT. Dot. Adi Island. 

WEST ARIANS. See India. 

WESTEBGAARD. N. L, Professor of 
Indo-Persic languages in the University of 
Copenhagen, wrote Account of Caves near 
Carli, in Bom. As. Trans. 1842, vol. i. 248. 
Letter respecting the Qabrs, in Lond. As. 
Trans, vol. xiii. 349. Radices Lingnsa San- 
acritsa, Bonn, 1841. Sanskrit reading book, 
Copenhagen. On the ancient Persian cunei- 
form inscriptions, Zeit. fur die k. des Morgen- 
landes, 1845. Decipherment of the second 
Aohsemenian arrow-headed writing, Mem. 
des Antiquaires du Nord, Copenhagen 1844. 
Zendavesta, with English translation, gram- 
mar and dictionary. — Dr. BuuCa Catal. 

WESTERN COAST of India includes the 
two Koukan, Cauara, Travancore, Cochin, and 
Malabar, and comprises a strip of land of 
various width lying between the sea on the 
western side of India, and the range of West- 
ern Ghauts, which it includes. It is mostly 
undulating or hilly, almost everywhere cover- 
ed with jangle of every description, from low 
Lushes to the most lofty forest trees : most of 
the roads are lined with splendid avenues of 
baniau, cashew, and various other due trees. 
The climate is moist and comparatively cool. 

WESTERN GHAT. Ghat is a term em- 
ployed in. India to designate a ferry or lauding 
place on a river ; a range of hills, or the scar- 
ped wall of a table-land j or the defile or pass 
leading through or down such. The Western 
ghat is the range of mountains which extend 
from the valley of the Taptee to the gap of 
Palghat, about 800 miles, and then, after an 
interruption, to Cape Comorin. The coast line 
from the sea to their base is generally flat and 
low with occasional spurs or solitary hills, 
hut the ghats rise abruptly almost scarped to 
an average height of 3000 feet, but Furunder 
is 4472, and Mahabaleshwara 4700,Matherau, 
a projecting spur, about 3500. The Eastern 
Ghats extend from Orissa to Coimbatore along 
the eastern side of the peninsula of India, at 
distances of 50 to 150 miles from the Bay of 
BengaL They are steep and well clothed with 
forests. The country lying between them and 
the sea is low, scarcely rising 100 feet above 
tile sea. ^ Ghat, Ghatiya. 

WESTERN BAOTBIA. See Kabul, KeUt, 
Kfaajab, Ktttoh or Catch. 

WESTERN TURNOULBE. SesEhyber. 
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WHALES. 

WEST INDIA SORREL. Hibiseos sab- 

dgr ifl ^. 

WEST INDIA YAM. Diosoorea alata. 

WEST INDISCHE ANAKARDRN. Gan. 
Cashew nut. Anacardium oeddmitidA 

WETILLA. — t Oolocasia nymphflsia. 

WET-KHYOE-PA-NAI. Bubm. See Ban- 
ochra. 

WETTER, a high island 47 miles long, in 
the Strait of Timor. 

WETTHADIPO. See Topes. 

WET-TBEET-KYA. Boxh. Castanea tri- 
buloides. 

WETYOR. Hind. Juniperus communis* 

WEWA. See Karen. 

WEWB. See India. 

WFEHEH. Arab. Rennet 

WHALEBONE. An elastic substance ob. 
tained from the upper jaws of the whale, 
which vary in size from three to twelve feet 
in length, and the breadth of the largest, at 
the thick end, is above a foot. — Faulknar. 

WHALE BONE WHALE. Balseua mys- 
ticetus. 

WHALES, 

Chin. I Ei.tian, Chin, 

Ring, ,, I 

are mammals which live in the ocean. They 
are included in the order Cetacea, and family 
Baloonidso. They are the largest of exist- 
ing animals, and furnish whalebone, sper- 
maceti and oil. They are classed as Whales, 
the genus Balsena ; Finners of the genera 
Megaptera and Physalis, Sperm whales of the 
genera Catodou and Beluga, species of the 
whale genera occur in the Arabian Sea, Bay 
of Bengal, Indian Ocean and Pacific Ocean, 
and occasionally float on shore. Whales 
of several varieties abound in those parts 
of the ocean lying between the Bopins 
and the coast of Asia, and are in great num- 
bers in the neighbourhood of Japan. So 
large a creature could not escape obser- 
vation, and the Greek sailors who aooompani- 
ed Nearchus in his navigation of ^e Arabi- 
an Sea, were terrified by the appearance of 
whales (Keiwo, Arian. Hist. Ind. cap. 30). 
The whalebone whale is said never to venture 
beyond the limits of the Arctic seas. A whale 
was stranded on the Chittagong coast in 
August 1842, which measured ninety feel 
in length and forty-two in diameter, and an- 
other on the coast of Atacan in 1851, which 
was eighty-four feet long. 

(A) Whales. 

(a.) Salcma myaticetui. The Right Whale. 
B. Qronlaudica. Litmam B. SontleleBr Wittugl^. 
B. vulgaris. Bfiatm. 

Bight whale. Eno. vor e, Nord kapper whsle. 
Whale bona whtie. „ „ Mord caper whale. 

Qxeenlsnd whale. „ var. h. Book nosed whale. 
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WHALES. 


▲cooidiiig to IiewoD, mhAbits all tile seas 
Tif the globe. 

(6.) £aktm AMuytMte, Gruif, the west- 
am Aoetnlaeiati whale, luw very long and 
slender baleen, with a rather hroad Uaok edge 
on tbe outer or straight side. 

(a) Balctna amtralU, De$ JfouUnt. 

B. antartioa. Xenon. 


Common black whale of 
Sir Jamw Bom. 


BiAt- whale of South 
Sea whalers. 

Southern whale bone 
whale of Nunn. 

Inhabits the South Seas, and multitudes 
were seen by Sir James Ross in very high 
latitudes. It is of a uniform black colour. 

(d.) Batcena Japoniea. Tbe Japan whale, 
is an inhabitant of the coasts of Japan, which 
it visits periodically. Its head is covered with 
barnacles. 

(e.) BaUena antartica. 

B. antipodarum, Gray. 

New Zealand whale. I Taka Peru of New Zoa- 
I land. 

Inhabits the New Zealand ocean. 

(B) Finnmrs. 

{f.) Megaptera Kusira. The Kuzira. It in- 
habits the Japanese seaa 

(y.) Physalii Iwasi. The Japan Fiiiner. 
It is very rare. In 1760 one, 25 feet long, 
was cast ashore at Eli. 

(h.) Physalis anlarticus, Gray. Inhabits 
tile New Zealand seas. 

(i.) Phy$al4s Braztliensis. Bahia Finner 
was brought from Bahia. 

(f.) Phytalis Australit. The southern 
Finner, inhabits the seas of the Falkland 
islands. 

(C) Sperm Whales : Physeterid«. 

(i.) Catodon macrocephahis. 


Phymter macrooephalus, 
Linn. 

Pfay|eter giJbbaadbAre&er. 
trampo, Bomaterre, 


Catodon trampo, Gerrard 
Getus macrocephahis, 

Oktn. 

Northern Sperm whale. 


Its principal food are the sepiadse or cuttle 
fish, but it swallows small fishes. 

(J>.) CcUgdon Colneti. Tbe Mexican sperm- 
whale is an inhabitant of the N orth Pacific, 
the South Seas, and the equatorial oceans. 

(fft.) Catodon polyeyphus. 

South Sea Sj^rm whale. I Sperm whale. 

Cachalot. I 

Inhabits the southern ocean. 

(n.) Catodon Kogia, Gray. Taken near tbe 
Gape of Good- Hope. It has a short head, and 
is supposed to be the young of C. polyeyphus. 

(o.) Catodon AuHralis, a sperm whale of the 
ocean near Australia. It is about 35 ft. long. 

(p.) Beluga BittgU, has been taken olBf tbe 
ooi^ of Australia, where it represents the 
white whale, B. catodon, Catodon macroce* 
phalus. 

Thaiol^ing kinds of whales occur at Ja- 
pan. 
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Kud 1^, Jap., is eaimht fiNiquM^y ahoet 
Ja^, but partiottlarly in the Sea Shumano 
which washes the southern ooaste of tim 
great Island Nipon, as also about the isiande 
Taussima and Goto, and upon the ooasts of 
Omnra and Noma 

Sebio, Jap., ie the chief, and indeed the' 
largest of the whale kind. Itaffbrde most train 
oil, and its flesh is very good sad wholesome, 
so far that fishermen and the common people 
attribute their good state of health amidst all 
the injuries of cold and weather to which 
they are continually exposed, chiefly to their 
eating this flesh. 

Awo Sangi, commonly Eokad-sura, that is, 
small whale, is gray or ash-oolored, smaller 
than the Sebio, from which it also differs 
something in shape. 

Nagass, Jap., is commonly 20 to 30 
fathoms lung, and has this particular, that it 
can stay under water for two or three hours, 
daring which time it can travel a vast way, 
whereas other whales must continually come 
up to the surface of the water for fresh sup- 
plies of air. 

Sotookad-mra, Jap., that is, tbe whale of 
blind pen])le, so called from the figure of a 
Bijwu, a sort of lute, which blind people in 
Japan use to play upon, which is said to be 
naturally represented on its back. It is not 
a very large sort, and seldom exceeds ten fa- 
thoms in length. It is caught frequently 
about Japan, bat tbe flesh is reckoned un- 
wholesome food, being as they say too hot, 
and occasioning coughs, fevers, eruptions on 
the skin, and sometimes small-pox. It is 
brought to market with other fish, and sold 
for the flesh of the sebio, but those who know 
it will never buy it. 

Mako, Jap., never exceeds three or four fa- 
thoms in length. This same name is given 
to the young ones of the other kinds. This 
is caught frequently upon the eastern coasts 
of Japan, as also upon the coasts of Eij uok- 
uiii and Satzuina. Ambergris is found in tbe 
intestines of this whale. The head yields a 
small quantity of train-oil. 

Jwasikura, Jap., that is, Sardin’s Eater, 
has a tall and fins like common fish. Kaamp- 
fer saw this sort when he went up to court, 
between Caminoeki and Simmoseki, and 
took it to be that which the Dutch call 
Noord Caper. 

Of all these several kinds of Jiqianese 
whales, nothing is thrown away as useless, ex- 
cepting only the large shoulder bone. Theslaii, 
which is blaek in most kinds> tbe fleshy which 
is red and looks like beef, the intealinee, 
which from their xemaxkabia length are call- 
ed Feakfirs, that iiL hundred fatfabme 
long, audail the inward parta^ are eaten pic- 
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idted,baflelt«Mit«d,«r fried, fhefotoirbltib- 
frar ia fagilad tckin^i^ and eTna lha mdH- 
wnafri al aaoond hoUiog are aateo. The 
haimi awdh M ana of a oartilagmooa aabataaoa, 
arf b^ad'wheo freah, and eat, oraoraped, 
elea^ nd dried lor the use of the kitohen. 
SaTwral Uttle thinga are aoada of tha jaw-bones, 
fiaa aud other bonea, which are of a more 
aolid aubataooe, and particularly their fine 
ateal-yards for weighing gold and ailrer are 
made of them, aud have borrowed their name 
from them. • 

The Ckchalot, Physetar macrocephalua. is 
the sperm whale ; the male ranges in length 
fromSSto 76 feet, and is about 60 feet in the 
average, but the female does not exceed 30 or 35 
feet. The cachalot is without symmetry, of a 
prevailing dull black colour, occasionally mark- 
ed with white, especially on the abdomen and 
tail. They propel themselves round by strik- 
ingand pulling against the water with the^sh- 
es of their tails. The lower jaw is diminutive, 
slender, and in form not unlike the mandible 
of a bird ; the teeth of the upper jaw, wholly 
ivory, in aged males are of great solidity, and 
weigh from two to four lbs. each. It spouts 
a thick watery mist from its nostrils at inter- 
vals of ten or fifteen minutes. Its valuable 
fat or sperm is chiefly situated in the head. 
It is a solid mass of soft yellow oily fat, weigh- 
ing between two or three tons, in a hollow of 
the head, bared on the upper jaw, and form- 
ing the front and lower part of the snout. The 
cavity, called com, is situated to the right and 
beneath the spouting canal, and corresponds 
to nearly the entire length of that tube. It is 
filled with a very delicate well of cellular tis- 
sue, containing in large cells a limpid and oily 
fiuid, which is liberated on the slightest force. 
The quantity, chiefly spermaceti, contained in 
this singular receptacle, is often very con- 
siderable, and nearly 500 gallons Have been 
obtained from the case of one whale. It has 
been noticed in the Mediterranean, and a 
stray individnal in the Thames. Cetaceum, 
LAViK,the Spermaceti, is a concrete, fatty sub- 
stance, found in several parts of the body 
of the greatJieaded cachalot whale, the Cata- 
don maorooephalas, but the head is the chief 
repository of this secretion, especially a cavity 
in the upper jaw, in which it exists mixed with 
oil The spermaceti whale occurs io the 
Padfic, Indian, and Chinese seas. The liquid 
first drawn from the head of the animal is a 
mfactars d gpermacefci and sperm oil ; from 
this solid matter ia sspartesd by filtration 
thiongh bags, and subsequent compression. 
After ms it is melted in water, skimmed, and 


arpifadiisid w btillitltf vbile imsbsi . Fore 
iqtarttsotiti Is wlutei ISitobsA iaaderous, ei^ 
teUne, insoluble in water, sligbldly soluble in 
boifing aloobol ; it foms A soap witk potssb. 
It is composed of carbon 81 hydrogen 
12*86, oxygbn 5*47. Spennseeti was once 
much used internally as a demoleent end 
emollient, especially in fronUesome entanrhs 
and dysentery. It is at present employed 
solely as an external application, being on 
ingredient in nnmerons cerates and oint> 
ments. Mr. Beale gives eighty-fonrfeet as the 
length of a sperm whale d the largest rise, 
and its diameter twelve or fourteen feet. Of 
this huge mass, the head occujnes about one- 
third ol the entire length, with a thickness 
little inferior to that of the body, while, as 
this thickness is equal thronghout, the front 
of the head terminating abruptly, as if mi 
immense solid block bad been sawn off, this 
part of the animal bears no small resemblance 
to HU immense box. The appearance of a 
whale when disturbed, and going what seamen 
call “ head-out,” with his vast bluff head pror 
jected every few seconds out of water, a 
most extraordinary appearance. 

Beluga Oatodon, of PaUoB, also placed by 
Gray, Qerard, Lesson and Laoepede as of the 
genera Physeter, Delphinus, Delpbinapturus, 
and Catodon, is one of the Delphinidse, found 
in the North Pacific^ North Atlantic and 
Arctic Oceans. 

Globiocephalns ludious, Bljfth, the Ca’iug 
whale, is closely affined to the European QL 
deductor, but differs exterually in being whol- 
ly of a black colour. Its iuter-maxillarics arc 
shorter ; the teeth fewer and larger, number- 
iug 6 or 7 above, 7 or 8 below, on each side : 
the upper view of the maxillaries differs con- 
siderably in contour, being broader aud leas 
elongated in the Indian species; and thane 
are other discrepancies which are less marked. 

Globiocephalus Rissii. The Yellow Sea af- 
fords this species of Oowfish or round head- 
ed cachalot, which riie Japanese captma. 
Other species (ff whale resort to the waters 
east of Manchuria. 

Seals have I>een observed on the coasts of 
Liantung, but nothing is known of their spe- 
cies or habits.-— ITaffmm’s Middle Kinffdontt 
p. 258. Tennent &eet. Nat. JBuloiy ofCeyhn. 
p. 68 . American ExpedUim to Japant p. 24tS. 
Captain Sparhes in Beng. At. Soe> JevnL 
No. 4. 1852, p. 68. Outdey't Travdtt vol. i.p, 
150, 230, 231. Arrian Miit. Ind. cap. 80. 
Katmpfer History of Japan, vci. i. pp. 13^ 
134. Hartmy. 0’J3hauyhnetty,p. 687. Ootsda. 
Natural History, p, 115, 6, 7. Smith, p. 23(h 

WHAMPEE. Chut. Cookta punctata, Meb. 

WHAMPOA, a town bollt on BanfaiiMl 
islsndi in the Canton ri^. Two high wbndi 


re<meltcd .with a little potash water, to remove 
the test tBscea of the oil ; lastly, it is permit 
ted to eonorste riovdy, daeiag which it is 
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iw Eoropetni oommoaltf oallad Dums «9d 
Fraudi iBlands, fonn Wtuunpoa aiudiotage in 
ht. 28® 6J' N. 

' WHAl«aHEB.MA];AT.JAPAK.,a&aiDea«- 
rived from the Crimes Wang, jrdlow, imdhee, 
root, a species of oaiie exported £rSmChina.The 
WhsDgee cane has pale, bard bark and flexi- 
ble stem, with interrale of about au inch and 
a half or two inches, and a number of litUe 
holes at the knots. These small canes, with 
short intemodes, are imported from China in- 
to England as walking sticks, liiverpool re* 
ceived in 

1851.. . 1,300 canes. I 1853. ..6, 000 canes. 

1852.. .11.000 „ I 1854...4,000 „ 

—Seematu SimmoutFs Diet- See Calamus. 


WHEAT. 

Hinteh, An. Q«han, Hind. 

Lai^ Chin. Grano, Formento, It. 

Siau-met, „ Gandum, Trigo, Malat. 

Hia-suse-ts, „ Ehanak, Panj. 

Hvede, Dan. Gandum, Pees. 

Tarw, Dot. Paaenioa, Pol. 

Froment, Bled, Ble, Fa. Trigo, Pobt. 

Weitaen, Gsa. Pachems, Bos. 

Purvi, Gb. Hrete, Sw. 

Gaon, Gm. Godumbi, Tam. 

Ebittah, Hoi. I Qodamala, Tbl. 


The geographical range of the wheat region 
in the eastern continent and Australia, lies 
principally between the 30th and 60th paral- 
lels of north latitude, and the 30th and 40th 
degrees south, being chiefly confined to France, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, Greece, Turkey, 
Bussia, Dennuurk, Norway, Sweden, Poland, 
Prussia, Netherlands, Belgium, Great Britain, 
Ireland, Northern and Southern Africa, Tar- 
tary, India, China, Australia, Van Diemen's 
Land, and Japan. Along the Atlantic por- 
tions of the western continent, it embraces 
the tract lying between the 30tb and 50th 
parallels, and in the country westward of the 
Rocky Mountains, one or two more degrees 
farther north. Along the west coast of South 
America, as well as in mtuations within the 
torrid gone, sufficiently elevated above the 
level of the sea, and properly irrigated by na- 
tural or artifidal m’eans, abundant crops are 
often produced. Wheat has, from time im- 
memorial, been a staple crop in the plains 
of Northern India, and especially in the 
Punjab, The climate and soil are well fitted 
for ♦■biB cereal, but owing to defects and care* 
lessness in the agriculture and harvesting, the 
crops^ thongh excellent, fall short of what 
most com;growing countries produce. Far- 
ther— otting to foul boats and granaries, and 
to the moist heat of the months immediately 
sneeeeding harvest^ the Indian wheat reaches 
England in estate too dirty and weevelled for 
murket The hard wheat is preferred by the 
natives of India to the soft. Wheat Is grown 
to a great extent in Berar, in Coimbatore, and 
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laigely in Burmali ; k^t Mr. Mason keintver 
seen it under eultue in the. Tmiaeieiiini Fm 
vinces, -although Oommiariener DmUndmade 
an attempt to introduce it. No doubt, tm the 
Karen mountains, the eultivator would reap 
an ample harvMt. In India there are several 
species and varieties of wheat, vis ;• 

Tr. vulgare, var. hybemum, or winter wheat. 
„ „ „ astivnm, or spring wheat 

„ compositum, Egyptian wheat. 

„ spelta, Bere or spelt, much cultivated 

in France. 

„ monocoocum, remarkable for its tingle 

row of grain. 

That which is chiefly cultivated in England 
is the Triticnm vulgare ; of this there are two 
varieties — T. mstivum, or summer wheat, 
and T. hybemum, or winter wheat : the for- 
mer is sown in the spring, and the latter in the 
autumn : of these varieties, again, there are 
several different modifications. On account 
of the early cultivation of many of the 
kinds of wheat as articles of diet, it is im- 
possible to tell where the most common species 
are really indigenous. All the species of Triti- 
cum are, however, found most abundantly in 
temperate climatM, and there take the place 
of the food used in the hotter parts of the 
world. Wheat is in northern climates what 
rice and maize are in warmer ones. In India, 
wheat of all kinds is the growth of the rabi or 
spring harvest. The number of varieties in 
the Panjab is not in reality very great, though 
considerable difference of nomenclature exists. 
Wheat is sown in the months of Kartak and 
first half of Maghar, for the rabi harvest, and 
is cut in Baisakh (April.) Wheat is often sown 
mixed with barley ; this is called goji in the 
Punjab, and trikala in Cis- Sutlej States, or 
with .gram, Cicer arietinum, and then called 
bhera ; or the red and white varieties are 
sown together under the name of jogyan. The 
principal difference observable in Panjab 
wheats, is that some are bearded and some are 
awnless ; there are two sorts of the bearded 
wheat, one with a dark colored beard, the other 
with a light yellow beard. 

Dr. Royle bad not seen wheat higher than 

8.000 feet, but Gerard speaks of wheat at 

10,000, and Captain Webb of wheat at 12,000, 
on the southern slope of the Himalaya. The 
extreme limit is given at 13,000 to 15,000 
feet. Wheat , grows to a height of 18,000 
feet at Lim and Ladahg, above* Dangk-kar 
in the Spiti valley. In the valley iff tiie 
Indus, it appears at Ugshe and Ohin^ at 

11.000 to 12,000 feet. A wheat, ealled 
Daud khani, with a large and very white 
grain, was introduced frmn the N. W. Fio- 
vinces, and growndbiefly on the banka of the 
Sutlej, on alluvial and irrigated lands. It is 
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BMiQh mad ly aiw ili Mit a w ir a T B on acooant 
of Ibi being M iiiitte. It nalla, wiiere grown, 
at about 81 to SE.’aaeia always 

bheapsK tiian pamaan, bsiog oMiaiilered in- 
ferior. • 

Mooltan wheat is beardlesif^ and its grain 
long.and heary. It is exported in large quan- 
tities to Bajpootanaand to Sindh. 

'Wheat is largely used in China. It is exclu- 
sively rtised in the provinoes of Honan, Shensi, 
Shansi, Shantung and Pehchihli. As a role 
it u sown in winter, although occasionally as 
a spring crop. It is usually sown broadcast. 


COKP 08 XTIOK. 

Bombay 

Basaar. 

Bombay 

Bazaar. 

Madras. 

1 ^ 

Moisture .. .. 

Nitrogenous matter 

Starchy matter .1 

Fatty or oily matter 

Mineral constituents (ash) . . 

13*41 

12*64 

70*99 

1*17 

1*59 

13*32 

14*90 

68*54 

1*14 

2*10 

10*80 

12*98 

72-58 

MO 

1-68 

11*78 

12*73 

72*58 

1 10 
1*90 


Bombay 

Bazaar. 

Baroach 

Ouscrat. 

Moisture 

Nitrogenous matter • • 
Starchy matter 

Fatty or oily matter. • 
Mineral constituents (ash) . . 

12*56 

14*26 

70*26 

1*06 

1*66 

12-40 

14*68 

69*78 

1*16 

1*98 

13-28 
13*19 
70 87 
1*20 
1*45 

10*88 

13*80 

73*23 

1*29 

1*30 


The part of the wheat plant which yields 
the food of man is the fruit, seeds, or grain. 
This fruit, although small in itself, generally 
forms a large proportion of the plant. 'Wheat- 
seeds or grains, -as brought to the market, and 
as supplied to the miller, are deprived of their 
palesB, or hurics, which, when coarsely ground, 
form the article known as bran and pollard. 
The number of parts into which ground wheat 
is separated, and the amount of each yielded by 
given quantities, vary according to the charac- 
ters of the wheat, and the prooesses adopted 
by different millers. In the wheats which are 
hard, the integuments separate with difficulty, 
and therefore the flour produced from these 
usually contains a greater proportion of 
adherent bran than do those flours procured 
from wheats which are soft, and wUch part 
with their epidermic coverings more readily. 
The following are the products with the quan- 
tities obtained, of one quarter, or eight bush- 
els of ground English wheat weighing 504 lbs. 
Flour ... ... ... ... 399 lbs. 

Biscuit, or fine middlings ... ... 80 ,, 

Toppings or specks ... ... 8 „ 

Bast or Turkey Pollard, or twenty 

penny ... ... ... IS ,, 

Fine Pollard • •• ••• ••• 18 „ 

Bran and coarse Pollard ... ... 60 „ 

Loa anatained by evaporation, and 
'waste in grinding, dreesing, Ac. ... 11 „ 

. All kinds of wheat contain water in 
greater or lesser quantities. Its amount 
is greater in cold countries titan in warm. In 
Ah^fiom 16 to 20 per cent, ; England from 
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14 to 17 pa o»t ; United Stales from 12 to 
14 pw cent ; AMoa and Sicily from 9 to 11 
pa cent This aoeonnts for the fset that the 
same weight of southern flour yields more 
bread than northan, Englieh wheat yields 18 
lbs. more to the quarter than Sootofa. Alaba- 
ma floor, it is said, yields SO pa cent, more 
than that of Oinoinnati. And in gmoral, 
American floor absorbs 8 or 10 per ooit* 
more of its own weight of water in being 
made into bread than the English. The 
English grain is fuller and rounder the 
American, being puffed up with moisture. To 
ascertain the amount of water in flour, *^ke a 
small sample, say five ounces, and weigh it 
carefully ; put it into a dry vessel, which 
should be heated by boiling water ; after nx 
or seven hours, weigh it ; its loss of weight 
shows the original amount of water. 

Bombay wheat is whiter and heavier than 
that from Eatty wa, and produces a greata 
quantity of soojie and flour. That of Eatty- 
war is smaller and darker, and produces good 
flour though smaller in quantity, with less 
soojie. 

Bread. In India, in making bread of wheat, 
one process is first thoroughly to clean the 
wheat, and for this one woman will clean 430 
lbs. in a day, and in the evening the ft lea ned 
wheatisplaced on a table and thoroughly wet- 
ted and the water left to drain from it during 
the night. The next morning, the still moist 
grain is ground in handmills by women, a wo- 
man grinding lbs. 40 in a day. It is then sifted, 
and as much fine flour and soojie as can be 
obtained are laid aside. The remainder, then 
termed “ Naka,” is subjected to a more power- 
fall mill, and an iuferior kind of soojie and a 
second sort of flour obtained from it. The re- 
sidue is then ground in a large mill, and yields 
a coaseflonr and brau. 

Bran is whal remains of wheat after the 
flour and soojie is extracted. 

Soojie is the heart of the wheat and is obtain- 
ed by coarsely sifting the coarsely ground 
wheat with sieves and sooras, by w^h all the 
small particles of tho bran are separated from 
it ; one woman can thus clean lbs. 50 a day. 

Fira mi flour is produced by finer sifting 
from the first grlbding of the wheat. 

Smnd sort Jhur is sifted from the first 
grinding of the wheat, after the fine is extract- 
ed, and also from the S|oond grinding. 

Bread. The materials for bread are lbs. 69 
of Ist 80ojie,lb8. 20 of 2nd sort or naka soqjle, 
and lbs. 20 of Ist sort flour, lbs. 100 of these 
ingredients produce lbs. 128 of brad. 

Bisemt is made from 2nd sort soojie end 
flour mixed in the proportion of lbs. 75 of naku 
soojie and lbs. 85 of second sort flour. This 
produces only about lbs. 85 of biscuit whidi 
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WBHULWIND. 

.«ftor 1)^ w«U bkked, ia dd«d lor two days 
mftkan. 

Sarm or yeast snffioient for 800 loaves, lb. 
1 each, is made of brown sugar lbs. 2, potatoes 
lbs, hops 01 -^ with half a gallon of water; 

. boil and iiiuu4> ^be potatoes ; boil the hops until 
none appear on the sarfaee of the water, strain 
and dissolTe the sugar in the liquor. The pota- 
toes are then added, and the whole is strained 
into a jar or somII tub. The quantity pro* 
duoes about 8^ pints, and is generally r^y 
for use in 12 hours. The addition of a small 
portion of the old Barm hastens fermentation. 
—‘RoyU ; Bombay Times ; Simmonds ; Ste- 
wart ; Smith ; Powell ; McCallods. 

' WHEAT'EAB. The Indian wheat-ear, Saxi- 
cola atrogularis, is generally distributed over 
sandy wastes. The black-throated wheat-ear, 
Saxicola atrogularis, is common ; its favourite 
food is a small white worm, which it digs out 
of the sun-baked soil. — Adams. 

WHEAT-MIDQE. Cecidomyia tritici, a 
fly and its caterpillar, infecting wheat. 

WHEELER, J. Talboys, author of Madras 
in the Olden Time. The History of India from 
the Earliest Ages. The Geography of Hero- 
dotus, etc. etc. VoL I. The Vedic Period and 
the Maha Bharata. 8vo. doth, p. Ixxv. and 
576- 18<. — VoL II. The Ramayana and the 
Brahmanic Period. 8vo. cloth p. Ixzsviii. and 
680, with 2 maps. 2 1«. 

WHEELS. To keep tires on wheels, be- 
fore patting on the tires fill the felloes with 
linseed oil ; use a long cast-iron oil heater, 
made fur the purpose ; the oil is brought to 
a boiling beat, and the wheel is placed on a 
pole so as to hang each felloe in the oil for 
one hour. The timber should be dry, as wet 
timber will not take oil. Care should be taken 
that the oil be not made hotter than boiling 
heat, in order that the timber be not burnt.' 
Timl^r filled with oil is not susceptible of 
water and much more durable. — Fam. Herald. 

. WHIRLPOOLS. 

Yayway, Buau. 1 Oird-ab, Fsus. 

Xheseaoccasionally occur in the Ganges and 
Irrawadi. A native writing of one which be 
saw near Eoostee, says he saw the water 
within two or three miles whirling into a 
eavily several yards deep, which, after an in- 
tervai, disgorged that which it had previously 
tf^en into it. 

WHIRLWIND. 

Lay-boay, Bitrm. I Gird bad, Fsas. 

Devil-wind, Bso. | Peahasb, Taii. 

. The whirlwinds which oocnr in the desert 
west of Kharsn, near Regan in Baluchistan, 
woidd perhaps be more correotly called by some 
otiiet name. They are vast eolnmns rA sand, 
wUph begin by a trifling agitation with a re- 
volring motion on thesnrfaoe of the desert, 
and gmually ascmd and expand, nntU the 


WHIII£Wlin). 

lops of them nmhMt to Hn viewtili which man- 
ner tiny mevenbonk with eveiy bMB^ofwind 
like a pillar of sand. IdentPottiogersawnt the 
same tfane tiurigr orfoply of Hum oA 
dimensions, apparently from one to twenty 
yards in diameter. Those who havO seen a 
waterspout at sea may exactly oenoeive the 
same formed of sand on shore* Whiriirinds 
are extremely common in tiie Panjab, and in 
the central parts of the peninsula of India, 
and some of them are supposed to be owing 
to electric action. Dr. Adams, writing of 
them, observes that about noon, when the 
west wind sets in, clouds of sand sweep across 
the country, penetrating through the minutest 
chinks and crevices. Whirlwinds (or devils, 
as they are commonly called, by Europeans), 
are then of frequent occurrence. At a distance 
they look like revolving clouds of smoke, 

! shooting upwards fully 300 feet. These 
cycloidal movements often last for upwards 
of half an hour, and carry with them what- 
ever light substance they may encounter ; 
after gliding along for some distance they 
finally disappear. The meeting of two opposite 
currents of air is no doubt the cause, inas- 
much as a whirlwind was always seen to 
commence at the corners of two ranges of 
buildings placed at right angles to each other. 
The following note of the loss of polarity by 
the needle during a whirlwind is given in a 
letter in the Bombay Times, May 30,1846 • 

“ There is a class of magnetic local pertur- 
bations apparently confined to these seas, one 
of which was experienced by the Queen on her 
late voyage from Aden, which we do not re- 
member to have seen noticed by magneticians. 
When about three hundred miles from Bom- 
bay, the people on board the steamer observ- 
ed the atmosphere get suddenly clouded all 
around with that strange lurid appearance 
which indicates the Approach of a burst of rain, 
or hurricane. By and bye appeared over 
head those strange and turbulent vapours 
commonly attendant on a whirlwind or 
waterspout, — and a light whirlwind accord- 
ingly made its appearance. At this time the 
magnetic virtue of the compass appeared to 
vanish : the needle lost its polarity and tra- 
versed equally in all direotions. A state of 
matters so surprising was of short endurance : 
the sky cleared without a tempest, and all 
went well agmn.. It was, we think, about A. 
D. 1 844, that an accident of this sort was met 
with by the H. C. schooner Mabi on her 
way from the Persian Gulf. She was sor- 
rounded by beautiful groups of Whirlwinds 
and waterspouts ranging about her in aUrii- 
reotioos, when saddenriy the noedlo lost its 
polarity and contiDned for sssio tkos usslsss 
for tibie purpose of stamtug. We are imubls 
W 1V2 



WBIIB ANTS. 

to lay OQf lunda od tbO aeoovot of tbe oir- 
caiBBtsnoe pabUshod at tbo tiow, but remem- 
bar perfeotiy ila oooomnoa. To these we may 
add many otban< Dr. Bradley has clearly 
established tbe fact that the lesser whirlwinds 
at all events are tidier due to direct eleotHcal 
agency, or are eharaeterised by the most 
abtikiag eleotrioal exhibitions. — PoUinget^s 
TraveU, Bdooehittan ds Sinde, p, 135*6. 
'Arfost’s Ifaturaluit in India. 

WHITE AIN. Eno. Peataptera aijana. 

WHITE ANTS, or Termites, literally 
build a cell round tbe great progenitrix of 
tbe communii|r, and feed her through aper- 
tures. Whenever buildings are infested with 
the destruotive white-ants, their nests con- 
taining the queen ant will always be found 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; and as the 
destruction of the queen ant destroys tbe 
colony, there is no reason why any building 
should suffer from this destructive insect ; 
and instructions are now given generally for 
digging up the white-ants* nests in the neigh- 
bourhood of all public buildings. Writers often 
take it for granted that the nest of the white- 
ant contains only one queen, but a royal cell not 
unfrequently containstwo, and sometimes three 
queens, and several royal cells containing one 
or more queens, may frequently be found in the 
same nest. The gro and should be excavated un- 
til the entire destruction of the nest has placed 
the destruction of all the queens beyond doubt. 
Vegetable wax has been found efBcient in 
checking the approach of the white-ants. Cul- 
tivators of sugar-cane know how destruc- 
tive are the ravages of these insects, and 
the following is said to be an efficacious, 
though rather tedious remedy : 

Asafoetida {king), 8 cbittack ; mustard seed 
cake {Surson ki-khuUi), 8 seer ; putrid fish, 4 
seer ; bruised butch root, 2 seer ; muddur, 2 
seer. Mix together in a large vessel with 
water sufficient to make them into the thick- 
ness of curd ; then steep each slip of cane in 
it for half an hour before planting, and, lastly, 
water the lines three times previous to setting 
the cane, by irrigating the water coarse with 
water mixed up with bruised butch root, or 
muddur, if the former be not procurable. 
White-ants can be completely extirpated from 
a oane plantation, by manuring the soil well 
with mustard sake, and stirring it up constant- 
ly. A mixtme of quick-lime, soap and tar, 
smeared where the wliite ants appear, pnts an 
elBbctual stop to their inroads. Tar, turpentine, 
kerosine oil, earth oil, and margosa oil are 
also valuable ; wood ashes also are of value, 
sprinjkled about the orifices of the dwell- 
ings, and smoking them out with wet straw ; 
the Acmms ealamus, steeped in water, is said 
to be of use. Sarcostemma acidum is employ- 
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WHITE OOCK8-COMB. 

ed in the weet of India to deetn^ them. The 
“ Poona Observer” states that tobaooo deooo- 
tiou was applied to a pieee of ground wh«re 
for eleven years the white ante had deeteoyed 
every thing pot down ; their removal was most 
effeotnally secured by the spriiikluig of the de- 
coction. Tbe timbers which have proved least 
susceptible of injury by white-ante are Teak, 
Peddawak, Trinoomallee, and Roue. Solntiens 
of salts, ashes, and quick-lime, prove tempo* 
rarily efficacious; and if dry ashes be put 
into an ant hill, and hot water poured in, the 
ante will be killed. 

Saturating the soil beneath the floors and 
about the foniidations with salt water brine, 
Ac., especially with tbe brine from fish boil- 
ings, which take place where fish oil is made, 
may prove effectual. 

Ill existing buildings, aiignr holes from the 
top of the beams near the walls may be bor- 
ed, and fish oil or the earth oil (naphtha) pour- 
ed in, and allowed to find its way into the 
wood. In short a process similar to creosoting 
extemporixed. Fish oil is effectual, and is 
more readily diffused through the wood. 

A coating of tar, creosoting, and impregna- 
tion with dilute sulphate of copper, by means 
of Buucherie’s apparatus, appear effectually to 
preserve timber and other substances from the 
attacks of white-ants. 

Few timbers (unless they hsve gone through 
some creosoting of kyanising operation) can 
be said to be quite impervious to tbe attack 
of wiiite-ants. The timber of tbe Strych- 
nos nux vomica is, however, quite proof 
against them, probably owing to the very 
bitter properties of tiie timber. The Sal or 
Sborea robusta, also, as far as has been obser- 
ved, quite withstands tiieir attacks, Tbe harder 
timbers of India, such as the iron wood or 
Mesua, the Soymida febrifiiga, and tbe Achi^ 
or Hardwickia binata, are tlie timbers least 
susceptibleof injury by thisinsect. — Mr. Simp- 
kins, Mr. Roh^, Mr. Smart, Col- Simpson^ 
Dr. Hunter, Captain B. H. Beddome, Captain 
Dangerfield, Col. T. U. CampbeUin Proceed- 
ings Madras Military Board. Poona Observer, 
WHITE AUSKNIC. White oxide ofarsenic. 
WHITE BALSAM of commerce, also called 
Myrrh-seed, also qninquino, is made from this 
balsam of Pern, which is a product of the 
Myrospermiim peruifernm of Central America, 
also from the M. pubescens. 

WHITE BASIL. Basella alba, Linn. 

WHITE ^EAD FRUIT. Artocarpus 
pubescena, WitMe. 

WHITE CEDAR, See Cedar. 

WHITE CLOVER, or Dutch Clover. S^ 
Clover seed. 

WHITE COCK’^CQMB. Sirwwi. Eied. 
Celosia argentea. 
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WHITE MAfUUIAK NIGHTSHADE. 


WHOBL FLOWUtSD BUELLIA. 


WHifE COPPER. Em Ooppar. 


WHITE COPPERAS. 


White vitriol, 

Solphate of sine, 

Saltete do sine, 
Sohwotelasiiiee, 
Zinkozyd, „ 

SuffadToefeis, Gob. Him. 


Gbb. 


Sal vitrioli. 
Zmoi-aulphiui^ . 
Oaburnio, 
VuUey-tooiumi 
TootuiOf 


L4T. 

tf 

Sams. 

Tam. 

Tbl. 


A salt formed by the union of snlphurie 
add with the oxide of duo. It is found 
native in the mines of Qoslar and other 
places.— AVncttner. MeCulloeh. 

WHITE COTTON TREE. Eriodeudron 
anfractuosum. D. C, 

WHITE CUMIN. Emg. Cumin seed. 
WH^E DAMMEB. Resin of Valeria In- 
^ca, Linn. See Resins. 

WHITE DENDROBIUM. Dendrobium 


cretaoeum. 

WHITE DOG ISLANDS. See Min river. 

WHITE EUGENIA. Couooarpus latifolia. 

WHITEFLO WERED B ARRINGTONIA. 
Grows in the Tavoy and Mergui jungles, with 
drooping spikes of white flowers three or four 
feet long; and which would be much admir- 
ed if introduced iuto the cities. The leaves 
are vetj large and lyre shaped, and both 
flowers and foliage would contrast well with 
the other trees around it The species is not 
described . — Mason. 

WHITE FLOWERED RHODODEN- 
DRON. Rhododendron argeiiteum. 

WHITE FLOWERING JUSTICIA. Jus- 
tieia nasuta. 

WHITE GALLS. See Galls. 

WHITE GOURD. Eno. Beniiicasa ceri- 
fera, Sari., also Cucurbita hispida, WiUde, 
AinsUe, 

WHITE GUAVA. Psidinm pyriferum, 
Linn. Ghiava tree. 

WHITE GUM, of Van Diemen’s Laud. See 


Encalyptus. 

WHITE HUNS. Ehondemeer quotes the 
Nizam-ut-Tuarikh ae to the king of theHiatila 
or White Huua. — Malcolm's History of Persia, 
vol’ i* p* 177. 

WHITE JUARI. Amqlo Hind. Sorghum 
vnlgare. 

WHITE LEAD. 

Asfndaj, As. 

Taen Fen ; Chim. 

Peh-ien ; „ 

Feu yoen ; Feasih ; „ 

Hu'fen; „ 

Kwans-fen ; „ 

EwaD£Bn;Sbwui-fen; „ 

Carbonate o£ lead Emo. 

Piom Carbonate, ' Fa. 

This carboDscte of lead is made by hesHiig 
thin plates or thin tubes of lead in vinegar ; 
when mixed with oil, it becomes white paint 
WHITE MALABAR NIGHTSHADE. 


Suffedak, Quz, Himd. 


Fski. 

CeroBs^ It. 

Plombi Carbonas, Lat. 

Huthu VuUay, Tam. 

Sibaydo, 'fat. 

latibodsb, Ttrax. 


WHITE MANGBOVE. Avioemiia to- 
mentoas, Ziftn. ; iSoiad, ; W. /«, 

WHITE MISSL-^ — f See Heem-kassis. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN EBONY. Banhinia 
Candida. 

WHITE MUSLI. SeeHoosli. 

WHITE MUSTARD. See Mnefatd seed. 

WHITE OXIDE OP ARSENIO See 
Arsenic. 

WHITE PADDY-BIRDS. See Egret. 

WHITE PADOUK. See Kino. 

WHITE PEPPER. 

SuffedMirdh, Ous.Hind. I Vella niellogo, Tax. 
Piper-albnin, Lat. | Telia nqrrialu, Tbl. 

The fruit of a slender climbing plant, Piper 
nigrum, gathered after it is fully ripe, and 
freed of its dark coat by maceration in water. 
It is smooth on the surface, and is milder 
than the black-pepper. The plant is exten* 
sively cnltivated in Malabar, Sumatra, Siam, 
Malacca, &c. — Faulkner. 

WHITE PUMPKIN. Lagenaria vulgaris. 
Cucurbita lagenaria, Linn. 

WHITE ROCK. See Pedra Branca. 

W HITE ROCK-SALT. See Iran. 

WHITE ROSE-SCENTED BAUHINIA. 
syn. of Baubiiiia albida 1 Gib'ton. 

WHITE SAPPHIRE. See Corundum. 

WHITE SQUALL. See .Cyclone, Hurri- 
cane, Stonn, Wind. 

WHITE THORN. Cratmgus orenulate, 
Roxb. 

WHITE TOURMALINE. See Tourmaline. 

WHITE VITRIOL. Sulphate of zinc. 
White copperas. 

WHITE WOOD, or White Cedar of Jamai- 
ca. Bignonia leucoxylon. 

WHITING. See Chalk. 

WHITING FISH. 

Indian whiting, Eno. I Darya ka Shaikara, Dux. 
Kullengan mutchieDux. | Kelluoga meen. Tax, 

Two or three species of fish common in Cal- 
cutta are cidled whiting, from tbeir resem- 
blance, both in form and flavour, to the Eu- 
ropean fish of that name, 

Corvinue coitor, Blyi^, inhabits the estu- 
aries of the Gauges and Irawaddy. Its air- 
bladder makes excellent isinglass. Mr. 
Mason describes the Corvinns coitor, or 
Lidian whiting, and the Polynemus eele as 
yielding ietnglasa in Tenassertm. Corvinos 
coitor is frequently seen in the Manlmain<ba- 
zare, and besides being a good fish for Hie ta- 
ble, its air-bladder makes exoeUent isinglass. 
More species than one are sold under the aame 
native name. Corvinue ohaptiB, Balo ohaptis, 
the Bola, inhabits the Malay ooaat : fumiihes 
isinglaBSs 

WHITLOW BOOT. Eolopbia virens, E.Br. 

WHONAY. OAW.’PteroearpnsmantuflQa. 

WHORL FLOWERED RUELIAA. 


Baiellaalba, Lim. 
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WIBPA.WAM 6 B. 

WI. Hur>« ot StriHtj vuStjt OlaftEoropaiy 
0/ianagln«a» O. eiupUhte. Oliva. 
WXANDOHBEN. Obb. dook. 

WIOKSSR Mid laatiier boata travane most 
of the rivars in the paninanla ot India. 

WIDDA-TILAM. Tak. Oil of Mentha 
oriana, M. aativa. Mint. Peppermint. 

WIDOW. 


An. 

Aem, „ 

Babe, „ 

Babaat) u 

Tar, 

Feadbb^ Gilt. 

Bewa ; Rand, Hiud. 

Vedova, It. 

Yidoa, Lat. Sp. 

The widows of the 


Bewa, Pens. 

Be sbanhar, „ 

Vidova, Old PnusatAir. 
Widewa, „ 

Vi'dbava, Samio. 

Vidawvo Slayohio. 
Eumbinja&ee, Taw. 
Vi-dbava, Tbl. 

varions raoes of south* 
eastern Asia, are treated very variously. 
Amongst the polyandrist Nair race, such a 
state as widowhood is an impossibility. With 
several races, when a brother dies and 
leaves a widow, another brother marries her. 

The mahomedan law also permits re-marri- 
age of widows, and in Arabia, Persia and 
Egypt such is common ; but in British India, 
mahomedan widows rarely re-marry. Amongst 
the Jews of old the widow was allowed to 
re*marry, and amongst the hindooe re-mar- 
riage of widows is permi tied by their great law- 
giver Menu, but in pragtice it is almost never 
practised. The painfulness of the widowed 
state is alluded to in Lamentations i. 1, ** How 
is she become as a widow,” and this can be 
understood by no one so well as by a hindoo 
widow, who is considered as the most forlorn 
and desolate being on earth ; such a female has 
her hair cut short, she renounces all ornaments, 
eats the coarsest food, fasts frequently, and is 
all but an outcast in the family of her deceas- 
ed husband. In British India, until the ad- 
ministration of Lord William Bentinck, many 
nf the widows of raj puts and brahmins burned 
themselves on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands ; and to this day, in the island of 
Bali, the widows are stabbed with a kris, and 
their bodies burned with that of their hus- 
band’s. Widow burning is not authorised in the 
Big-Yeda : a widow is merely to accompany 
her husband to the funeral pile, and there is 
Addressed with a vedic verse, viz.. Rise woman, 
eome to the world of life* thou sleepest nigh 
•unto him whose life his gone : come to' us. 
Them haet thus fulfilled Ihy duties of a wife to 
the husband who once took tiiy hand and 
made thee a mother.— ifaa; Muller, Ckipe, p. 
88. See Woman. 

WIEQAMEr— *t Eaden in various fonna. 
The eapreRsad llrom it is oonaderedto 
iraasess eertMu medioinal virtaee. 
WpPA-WAMSfi; a Ceyloo tribe ol orittr’ 


valui and shepherds. 
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WIKSTlLBlilA 

WIGHT, !M.EobeiA fidllaMNbfeelMical 
Service, a distinguished hetllihiiltd Ippgin 
charge of the cotton e(zp«iflseBdpi;e^ Opimba- 
toor. Aurimr of Contriburiobe to 
tany, Lond. 1 vol. 8va— I«m(A;l^l|e|i|a^,m 
Indie Orientalis, 1 vol. 4to.— Wl|^ 
nott’s Prodromns Flore Feniiunle 
entaliB, 1 vol. 8vo. — On the medie^ 
ties of Mudar, Med. Lit. Trana 
.70. — On the Nath Grass of the (^^|ded> Mllr^ 
tricts, Ibid, 1838. — On the flue of 
from the Coromandel Coast; on 
winds of Coromandel, Ibid, vol. iii 32.~Hw 
the Acclimation of extrartropical Plants, Ibrn, 
voL V. 39.— On the Cultivation and Pre- 
paration of Senna, Ibid, 358. Ihe la- 
bours of Dr. Robert Y^ght were full of va- 
Ina In 1834 was published the first volume 
of Wight and Amott’s Prodromns FtorePeh- 
insnle Indie Orientalia His snudler work 
was named Contributions to the Botany of 
India. From 1838,he began to print the Illus- 
trations of Indian Botany, which were soon 
after followed by the leones Plantarum ln£» 
Orientalis, and his Spioeleginm Neilgherrien- 
sis, and in addition many papers appeared in 
the Madras Journal of Science and in the Cal- 
cutta Jonrnal of Natural History. He died at 
Reading in England, abont the 18th Jane 
1872.— Dr. Buiste Catalogue. 

WIGHTIA. A genus of plants called after 
Dr. Wight. At Tonglo, in Sikkim, at an 
elevation of several thousand feet, Dr. Hoidcer 
found great scandent trees twisting around 
the tranks of others, and strangling them ; 
the latter gradually decay, leaving the sheath 
of climbers as one of the most remarkable 
vegetable phenomena of these monntains. 
These climbers belong to several orders, and 
may be roughly oiassiled in two groups. — (1.) 
Those whose stems merely twine, and by con- 
stricting certain parts of ^eir support, induce 
death. — (2.) Those which form a net-work 
round the trnnl^ by the coalescence of their 
lateral branches and aerial rocdis, dso. : tiiese 
wholly envelope and often oonoeal the tree 
they enclose, whose branches ^>pear rising far 
above those of its destroyer. To tiie first of 
these groups belong many natnral orders, of 
which the most prominent are— Legumiuose, 
iviM, hydrangea, vine% Potiioe, Ac. The in- 
oBcidating (mes are almost all figs and Wightia; 
the latter is the most remarkable for its grasp- 
ing roots.— Heqibfl* Bim. Jour, voL i. page 
163-164. 

WIESTR^MU SALICIFOUA. Due. 
Ihilali^ Bsaa | Bhat-niggi, Bavs. 

A small Arubby plant which ooeuiu spas- 
ingly cm smue of ^ Poni^ riven ki tin 
I Himalsiw at fiesm 8,500 to 7,000 foe^ up to 


I msr tin Indus ; papor inferiss In tfaat 
W l7iS 





W]£D‘3KBAST8. 

ttul l)l|3iiil# is aoMile from its fcsirk in Ktomncn^ 
mid it frumlslMs a strong ro|isat Mynm TaL-> 
Or.J, L> iSteiMytf. 

WIJAO, a soveroign of Csgrlon who intro- 
dacSd oaste^ and which still prsrails amongst 
the hnddhht inhabitants, though condemned 
by the doctrines of tbeir teacher. The Portn- 
guese, Dntdb, and British Govemniients have 
each tried to eradicate it. The Aggana 
Snttan, in the Dighaniknsra section of the 
Pittaka, a disconrae of Bnddba, enforces the 
digibility of all classes, however low, to the 
oQSioe of the priesthood, which commands the 
homage of the highest ; and the same doc- 
trine is repeated in the Madbura Snttan. 
The Wasala Snttan contains a stanza, begin- 
ning with ** Majachcha Wasala hotin,” which 
mns thus : ** A man does not become low 
caste by birth j nor by birth does one become 
high caste ; high caste is the result of high 
actions, and by actions does a man degrade 
himself to a caste that is low.” It was mnnd 
impossible, however, to eradicate it, and caste 
continued to be tolerated by Singhalese kings 
as a social institution. In other buddbist 
conntries, Bnrmah, Siam and Tibet, caste 
does not emst in any similar form . — TenrunCt 
V^/lon. 

WILATAT. Hntn. Pebs. written also Va- 
iayat and Balait, foreign j a foreign country. 
Pilayati, a foreigner. 

WILA7ATI BENGAN. Hied. SoUnum 
jcopersicum. 

WILATATI EANTALA* Hied. Agave 
Americana. 

WILATATI EIEAR. Hind. Farkinsonia 
kcnleata, also Acacia famesiana. 

WILAYAH MENDHI. Hind. Myrtns 
sommnnis. 

WILATATI NIL. Hind. Pmssian bine ; 
blso indigo of Ben^, Ac., prepared in Euro- 
lean factpries. 

WILATATI PEORL Hind. Tellow chro- 
oate of lead. 

WILATATI SUN, of Muttra,Hibi8ou8 can- 
labinos. See Ambari, also Crotalaria jnuoea, 
'Ann. 

WILD ALMOND TREE. TerminalJa 
itappa. An oil'is said to be obtained from 
lie fruit of this tree. — M. E. J. R. 

WILD APRICOT. See Clnsiacess. 

WILD BEASTS* The demand for rare 
nimals is constant, the vadons zoological in- 
itntions on the ceatinent of Europe and 
le exhibitions always wanting new ape. 
mens. Agood pair of lions ate worth£l,000, 
id will oommand that price at almost any 
me. Thetigwis nMiia ^gaNaitto tiM 


lion, as he seems to add a peenUst omiaiiig to 
his aatand fsteeiliy. Old tigws are tiieman* 
eaters. Ansgsd animel, vrith Uontad iangs 
and dnlled elaWa, too stiff to pasture on Msfe- 
lopss and bnlloeks, feoda on hnmlui beings, a 
leas tronblssume jney. 

Elephants always find a readf market. 
About ten a year are taken to England on an 
average. A good tasker will find a dozen pur- 
chasers at £1,000 in London, and dol. 8,000 
in the United States. Even a dead elephant 
will find a buyer at from 100 to 250 'dol. 
The African elephants are by far the finest, 
being twice the rize of their Indian brothers. 
Elephants, according to age and sex, sell at 
from 1,900 to 2,500 rupees. Male elephants 
are troublesome, and sometimes exceedingly 
dangerous. They seem to be afflicted with a 
disease of the tu^ which drives them to mad- 
ness ; and so far as observation has gone, are 
absolutely voiceless. Changes of climate tell on 
them, and the least cold sensibly hurts them. 
They are dainty feeders. In America the 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus sell well al- 
ways; the sale of a rhinoceros at £ 1,700 
has occurred ; the Boers find a market at Cape 
Town for them. 

For exhibition purposes, for viTacity,for good 
bnmonr, sprightliness and general activity, the 
South American monkey cari'ies off the palm. 
The African monkey, larger generally in size, 
is a stupid fellow when compared with bis 
American brother. The Indian monkey some- 
what lifts up the imputation thrown on bis 
African relation, only he has a spitefulness, 
and a tendency to try bis sharp teeth : mon- 
keys are kleptomaniacs. This trait is useful 
when medicine is to be administered. If 
you try to give a monkey cod>liver oil 
with a spoon, it wonld be an endless job ; 
but fill a vial with it, and hide it, 
(so that be can see it done,) and the mo- 
ment you are gone be is sure to swallow every 
drop. Monkeys in a state of captivity are 
prone to pulmonary disease, and have 
a bad trick of nibbling off the ends of their 
tails. 

When in confinement the lioneu is not ap- 
proached until her cubs are fully three or 
four months old. They are then earefnlly se- 
parated by stratagem, and their weaning eom- 
menees. About a quart of milk 'is g^ven per 
diem, with a small quantum of animkl food, 
in the way of |aicy ontiets and titbits, all 
bone being earaolly exifiuded. ' The eeVen^ 
month seems to be one of trial. If th^ g^t 
over that they stand a fair ebanee of me, 
though the period of thdk tootii sheddh^ 
.when they are a year old, is /aittaBded wfw 
danger; ihqr aozMtizMS awallow thrir own 
teeth, which often kille than. The IRfoM 



memgindm «pp« 9 r .to ham 
tlM,<hMt;9lMMioM of 'lifak Of oikago nomber 
ofJipQ'^whal^.hradhi.tiie Xon4on Zoological 
Qatdma) moi^ .warn bo^ with aome irregalar> 
ity of the Italatal bono, an4 tha roof of tbe 
month. Iwmg dafeotim, the whelps eonld not 
aaokle. d^he general diaeaee which carriea 
lions off in congestion of the lungs. The 
amount of food given to a lion is about thir- 
teen pounds. of beef per diem, with bones ad 
libitum. When fed regularly, they show 
little disposition to glut themselves, and will 
rarely exceed fifteen to sixteen pounds when 
given all they will eat. When horse meat is 
procurable, they are fed in part with it. Great 
care is necessary in keeping their cages clean. 
As they are constantly shedding their hair, an 
accumulation of this adhering to their food 
and being swallowed by them, is apt to sicken 
them. Occasionally, sulphur is sprinkled on 
their meat, and mild purgatives given them 
in their water. The largest proportion of 
lions are brought from tbe French province of 
Algeria, and Marseilles mostly has one or two 
lions on the market, — New York Timee. 

WILD BLACK CABANDAS. Carissa ca- 
randas, Linn, 

WILD BREAD FRUIT TREE. Artocar- 
pus hirsnta, Lam. 

WILD CARDAMOM. Elettaria oardamo- 
mum, fVh. and Mat. 

WILD CARDAMOMS. Bastard carda- 
moms. 

WILD CINNAMON. Cinnamon .iners. 
Mein. 

WILD-CLOVE TREE. Eugenia acris, W. 
and A. 

WILD COTTON. Eriophornm. 

WILD CROTON. See Croton. 

WILD CUMMIN SEED. Vemonia anthel- 
mintica. 

WILD DATE. Elate sylvestris, syn. of 
Phoenix sylvestris, Moxb. 

WILD DOLICHOS. Dolichos pilosus. 

WILD DUCKS. Amongst the Arabs the 
person who is in search of waterfowl, strips, 
pots seaweeds upon his head, and approaches 
the bird. Tbe duck, not being alarmed at 
the sight of tbe seaweedit ^tir till 

the Arab aeisea it by the feet.— i!lfw6tfAr’s 
vof. i. 288. See Waterfowl 

WILD ENDIVE; Cipborinmintybus. 

WILD FIG. Ficus maorophylla, Clegh. 

WILD GOURD. See Oolooyuth. 

WILD INDIGO. Seeindigofera. 

WILD IPECACUANHA. Asole]^ eur- 
itsavica, Linn, 


WILD-LDti:. EircUM!i^jp1fo monopbylla. 

WILDIilQUOItttill. AM^^pmcatcrins. 
WILD MANGOS!IEElC! 

glutinifera, iRo«6. . Qasmhia pn^oxea f 

WILD PEPPER. See Pepper. 

WILD RAMBUTAN. NepheUnm. 

WILD RASPBEBRY. Rnbns gooreeplmL 

WILD SAPOTATREE. Basaialonmfoiia, 
WiUde. 

WILD SARSAPARILLA. Smilax ovaU- 
foUa. 

WILD SHEEP OF TENASSERIM. See 
Capreee. 

WILD STRAWBERRT. Fragaria vesea, 
Linn. 

WILD SUCCORY. Gohorinm intybns. 

WILD SWORD-BEAN. Canavalia virosa. 

WILD YAM. Dioscorea deemona. 

WILFORD, Colonel, an officer of the East 
India Company's Bengal Army. In the Eng- 
lish burial-ground at Seohole, the most inter- 
esting monument is that of Colonel Wilford. 
The hindoo nation has reason to venerate the 
memory of that indefatigable Sanscrit sohcdar, 
who had almost hindooised himself by a re- 
sidence in Benares from 1788 to 1822, and 
who at length mingled his dust in the soil of 
that great Seat of brahminical learning.— 2V. 
of Hind. vol. i. p. 286. 

WILl. Hind, of Kanawar. Olea Eoropea, 
0. fermginea and 0. cuspidata. Olive. 

WILKINS. Tbe first European who acquir- 
ed a knowledge of tbe Sanscrit langnagw 
He translated ^e Hitopadesa from Uie San- 
scrit . — MenndCt Memoir, p. 332- 

WILKS. lieut. Col. Mark, Author of His- 
torical Sketches (ff the South of India, Lon. 
1817, 3 vols. 4to— Translation of an Inscrip- 
tion on a Tambu Paka. Ibid, voL viiL 786 — 
History of Mysore, Lond. 1810.— Dr. BuuY$ 
Cat. 

WILLA. Hihd. also Bihar wUla, ** big wil- 
low.” PsHTU. Salix Babylonica, the Weejnng 
willow. 

WILLAITI-MUNG. Guz. Ground nnt 
Arocbis hypogea, Linn.-, W. and A.-, M. 

WILLOUGHBY. Alientenant of tbe Ben- 
gal army, an indomitable oflicer, on tbe 1 1th 
of May 1857, with a mind capable of con- 
ceiving, and a heart and hand resolute and 
steady to perform, he blew u^ tbe magadna 
at D^.— 2V. of Hind. «. ii. p. 861. 

WILLOW. A spedea of willow, is one of 
the most abundant forest trees Tenassaiim 
on the banks of inland sreams ; as many qf 
the willows are medkunal, it is very proUble 


WILD IZORA. &R>n pdlMu. 
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that thii also possesses madtomal propertfos. 
Roshonb, desoi^MT a epeoies of viUow «• 
r ITT 



'wnjB^a, 

ft Slave of builifof vivolele M 
l^ftOM uotmg tii« Ciiwr ounuitydiul)* bat ft 
(^poises of tralow oo the Tnjwmeri nt eosob is 
w>«fc on eveiy etNUS bofofft’lbe. infloonoft of 
the tide eeaeee to be fat Wilpw bark opn- 
ftaina, aooordingto Dftvy, 2*8 per cent tansin, 
and that of the Lnoeater willow 68'per cent. 
Daauh leather which haaapecuUar and agree- 
able odour, and la uaed for making glorea, ia 
prepared from hid wad laada akia, by meana of 
willow bark^ whidh ia also need in the prepara- 
tion of Boasift leather, but tito odour of that 
leader ia produced by the oil of birch-tree 
bark. In Britain, imported barks are all free 
of duty. — i>r. HoMnit Tenauerivi. 

WILLOW-LEAVED ALLAMANDA. 
AUamanda cathartica, Lima, Keen- 

WILLOW-LEAVED JUSTIOU. Justi- 
eia gandamaaa. 

WILLUQHBEIA, a small East Indian 
genus of phmta belonging to the natural order 
Apooynaoem^ named idter Fiancia Willughby, 
F. B. S.—Enjf. Cfc. 

WILLXTGHBEIA EDULIS. Boxb. 

laid-ain,Hi»D. 

A very large dimber, in the forests of 
iSiittagoDg and Sylbet : every part of the plant 
>n being wounded discharges an abundance of 
laid caoutchouc. The fruit is pulpy, soft, and 
rellow, and esteemed by the natives. This 
leems the same as that named by Dr. Mason, 
Ifillo^bma Martabanioa of the forests of 
renasserim, whidi be says produces a fruit 
us huge as an apple, which Europeans some- 
imes eaU a kind of fig. It has an agreeable 
ute, but abounds in a milky juice. Its colour 
lyellow, and it is about the sise of an orange. 
—Boacb. Ft. Ini. ii p. 67. Jfason. &Shavgh- 
myt p. 448. 

W1LLX7M-MIN. Tav. WlUum matchi, 
>irK. Sable fish. 

WILSON. Honacs HATMAir,wentto India, 
s Septmnber 1808, as an Assistant Surgeon 
n the Bepgal Establishment. As be had 
ualified him^f by a knowledm of diemistry 
isd of die praeticu analysis of metals for the 
0^ of assay, his services were Withdrawn 
om the usual cared: of medical men in 
sdia, and hsi das at once attached to the 
unt at Gslentta, in assodadon with Dr. 
eyden, thin next to Hebiy T. Colebrooke, 
le most ffiilllD|uidied orientalist ia Bidla, 
fats assoddstkm, and the eaeounigement H. 
!.Wilaoftaftevwaii^feoeived from Henry 
oldnodmu 8^*$ the direction to 

s studisi, whidi, beiag eonsistently aanled 
men tfam half • cntniy, fUMd fchp 


Nifiaoir. 

at last in the pfoid pedtioB «f belftf ftshiMftr^ 
lodged the hfi^iesb audioVity d ^ diy upon 
all qnesdoas of Sansorit Hteraftuie and d 
Hindu thedogy and anti^itles, aawdlasof 
the customs and social habits of the raoea 
throt^ which that literature and religion had 
Come down to us in the present generation. 
Upon the decease of Dr. Hunter in 1811-12, 
H. H. Wilson, already known as a proficient 
in Sanserit literature, was appointed to be the 
Secretary of the Asiatio Society of BengaL 
In 1818 he published a poetical translarion 
of the Megha Duta, an epio poem of Kdidaea, 
which obtained a world-wide repntaiion, and 
he undertook the laborions task of preparing 
for the press, from materials collected by 
Colebrooke, a dictionaiy of the Sansorit lan- 
guage with English interpretations. This 
was completed in 1819, and a second edition 
was published in 1832. It has been the key 
by which mainly the learned of Europe have 
obtained access to this branch of literature ; 
and the lexicographer to '4rhom all acknow- 
ledge such obligations, took at once a high 
position among the scholars of the age. The 
earliest article by H. H. Wilson in the volumes 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was publish- 
ed in 1825. It was on the History of Kashmir 
from the Raja Tarangini and other authorities; 
it attracted much attention, and was speedily 
translated and republished in Paris, and it is, 
to this day, largely cited. Every enbeequent 
volume of the Researches of this Society con- 
tains more than one contribution from his 
prolific pen, and while be remained in India, 
he was recognised as the worthy successor 
there of Sir William Jones and of Colebrooke, 
in the paths of research which thqr had laid 
open to the world, and had shown to be so 
rich in the treasures of curious knowledge. 
In association with Dr. AtkinsoD, he establish- 
ed a periodical, which was not, however, very 
long continued. He compiled, in 1827, a 
History of the first Burmese War ; and was 
employed by the Government of India in pre- 
paring a catalogue of the manuscripts oolleot- 
ed by Colonel Colin Maokenrie ia tiie south 
of India. In 1834, he published separately, 
under the title of the Hindu Theatre, a trans- 
lation Into English, witii prriiminsiy essty, 
of four Samcrit cbamai of antiquity. The 
wmrk was received with anob aatonishmant, 
and with very general fitvow : for tiie ebaais 
were found to possess . much avtistioaerit in 
the oomfafnation of incidents, and In the ex- 
hibition of oharaoter; one sspedally, tiie 
Mrichehakati,orPlay of Qo-Cart,waa of peeuli- 
ar interest, as a re^rssenMonof the aannera 
and habits of thonght, and condition of soeiv- 
ty in Central India^ at a vm remoti period. 
TbsN four disiDiu^ vBih 'Gw riftOn&lMfah pco- 
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WaBMa Joom, t la>dyin«f0iitt6M'flf jpjiwaJaiy 
BiKOiigilw woll oulm 0 diot«Clttdk^ b« entorad vfkM ^ oaMto of 
qoily Aaft lutva yot bam <fiaaoa«rad add laid literary diatioatkm whioh. reflected ao araeh 
More the wmld. Dhe afcove/wttreYae iaof farUin hduonr upon himsdll SoMreely a 
n eeeag i ty lift oaMin Indiat wbore literaAore joomal was pablUhad by ^ Boyai iblfafo 
is aot a separate professkm, the predooe of Society, bot was not enriched by an essay* 
leisdte hMirSt not exacted the ooasoienti- at critique, or disquisition from his prolifer 
oua discharge of eflloient duties. The Assay pm ; and bis setrioes at the mastinfi^' 
Office of the Calcutta Mint, united with that and ready aid in promoting every nselnl ob- 
of Secretary to the Mint Committee, gave ject, and means of extending information np.^ 

H. H. Wilson oonstuit occupation for a oonsi- on oriental subjects, were very great. The 
dendiie portion of every day. ‘ His duties in separate works published by H. H. Wilson 
these offices were as important as they were after his return from India are numerous and 
useful and laborious, and performed not only highly valuable. They have all timed at the 
with credit, but in a manner to give him high wider spread of knowledge in the lore which 
chstinction. The Government of India had he had so thoroughly mastered,— like bis 
frequent occasimto acknowledge its oUi^- essays and translations of the Vedas and 
tion to its learned Assay Master and Mint Fnranas or like his Sanscrit Grammar, and 
Secretary, for reforms introduced into the Glossaiy of Indian Ternu, for the useful pur- 
coinage, and for other departmental services poses of instruction or like his editi<m and 
of eminent puUic merit. But neitiier official continuation of ** Mill’s Histmy of British 
duties, nor literary pursuits, nor both these India ; " — or, like his Ariana Antiqua, on the 
combined, were sufficimt for the active mind antiquities and coins of Afghanistan, with the 
of Professor Wilson at this period of his life, higher aim of producing a lasting record for 
As a member of society, he joined with ardour the information of the world at large. It was 
in every scheme of public amusement ; and the distinguishing characteristic of Professor 
wasbesides,titooriginatorandpromoterof many H. H. Wilson that he considered nothing nn> 
measures &r the permanent improvement of worthy of his labours that was calculated to . 
the people among whom his lot was east be useful ; and was never influenced in hia 
The Theatre of Chowringhee owed for many undertakings by the mere desire of acquiring 
years its success to his management and his- distinction, or increasbg his fame. Many of 
trionic talents ; while his musical skill and these works exhibit powers of illustration and 
proficiency gave him a place in every concert close reasoning which place their author- 
But his name will live in India, and especial- in a high position among the literary men of 
ly in Bengal, for the part he took in promot- the age. But it is as a man of deep research, 
ing useful instruction. H. H. Wilson was the as a Sanscrit scholar and orientaliat^ as the 
first person who introduced the study of Eu- successor of Sir William Jones and H. T. 
ropean science and English literature into the Colebrooke, and inheritor of the pre-eminenci 
education of the native population, whose they enjoyed in this particular department of 
knowledge of English had hitherto been eon- literature, that his name will liveamong th a 
fined to qualification for the situation of an eminent men of learning of his age and country, 
office clerk. For many consecutive years He died A. D. 1860. His activity may bo 
Wilson was the Semetary to the Committee estimated by the following summary. Ho 
of Public Instruction at Oalcu^ and he was Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic ^iety 
devoted- himself especially to direoting the till 1832 ; Professor of Sanskrit in Oxford j 
studies of the Hindu Ctilege, ^ from the Director of Boyai Asiatic Sodety ; Librarian 
date of its establishment ; and it was here of £. I. C : Sanskrit Dictionary Oalcntta, 
first that tile native youth of India were — Bemarks oh Sanskrit inscriptions in 
toainod to pass exuninations that would not Bl, As. Oksns. vol. xv.— Aeeonnt of Hindu 
have discredited first-dase seminaries of .Eng- remains at Ghattisghmr, Ibid.— -Sketch of the 
land. In 1883, the- Hniveerity of (Bcfbrd religious sects of the Hindus, Ibid, vola. xvi. 
havings tinongh the magmfioent bequest of and xvii.— Sanskrit inscriptkra at Abu, IMd^ 
Cdonel B^en, established a Professorship of vol. xvl — Notice of three tracts firom Nepal^ 
SuDSori^ hhr. Wilafo was selected for that Ibid.— -Description of select coias. Ibid. — 
liberally endowed - sitaation, sis n tribute to Remarks on IBonyaiacs of Nonnas, Had.— 
tile reputation won by his literary works and Tranriation of hisoriptions at Vijtyaflanags^ 
the ensineiripoeitionhe occupied among orien- Ibid voL xx.— Various pliers in Qnsitsrly 
ksl seholun. He retuasd scon sfter to Eitg- Oriental Magarine.— Magba Ontiw ^sfatafl 
had, and waa appointed also to the office of into English versa, witii Sanskrit text.r»-8|iari^ 
Librarian to tiis Seat India Osoftyony in sue- meni of Hindn Thsatn^ 2 vola.— Daacriptivw 
MriOB to Ik. WiikiM, Thu piMsd in fiof- Oatalogae of liaohouie OolMMiaf OrianMl 
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IIB&S «o|g.-*On‘Tliib«t«a 

isfli itt Soi«no«.>~Tlw SuiUiTa Eirika 
of Pbiloaophy.— Tlio Vishnu Ponaa 

translated.— ProTerbs, Patsian, Hindu^ 
and English.— Lecliurtt on rriigions belwf and 
praotioes of the Hindus, Oxford. 1840.— His- 
torical sketch of Burmese War. 2nd edn.— 
Bevieir of External Commerce of Bengal. 

Travels of Mooreroft and Trebeok. 

Lond.— Mill’e History of British India, edited 
with continuation. Lond.— Ariana Antiqoa j 
Antiquities and Coins of Affghanistan. Loud. 
1841 .._OBammar of the Sanscrit knguage. 
Loud.— Papers in Bl. As. Trans, the most im- 
portant of which, on the Pnranas, have been 
Kimnted in Lond. As. Trans.— Historical 
lAetch of kingdom of Pandya. I,ond. As. Trans. 
voLiiL 1886. — Essays on the Pnranas, Ibid, 

V. Notes on the Sabha Parva of Maha- 

bhimta. Ibid, vol. vii. 1843.-p-Translation of 
Mir IssetOllah’s travel beyond the Hyinalayas, 

Ibid. Note on the Kapur-di-Giri inscriptions. 

Ibid 1846, vol. viii.— Summary account of 
the Sikhs. Ibid, 1847, vol. ix.— Religious Fes- 
tivals of the Hindus. Ibid. — On the rock in- 

Bcription8ofKapmMii-Qiri,Dhanto, and Girnar 

Ibid, vol xiL 1849 — On the Sacri6ce of human 
beings as an element of the ancient religion 
of India. Ibid, vol xiii. 1851. — Glossary of 
Indianlterm8,4to. London, 1856. He publish- 
ed in 1832 the second edition of his ^nscrit 
and English Dictionary, in 1827 his select 
spemmens of the Theatre of the hindus, in 
1887 published Mr. Colebrooke’s translation 
of the Sankhya ksrika, in 1840, his trans- 
lation of tiie Vishnu Purana, and in 1850- 
1857, three volumes of his translation of the 

H. H. Wilson, in 1819, translated from the 
Mahabarata the story of Nala and Damayan- 
ti. Ho and James Prinsep prepared for the 
press the whole text of the Mahabharata, 
which was printed in Calcutta in four quarto 
volumes j he aided in the translation of all the 
chief portions of the Pnranas, Mahabharate 
and Ramayona, a copy lodged in the India 
Office, one at Oxford, and one at Edinburgh, 
H. T. Colcbrooko, H. H. Wilson, Max Mul- 
ler, Benfey, Haug.John Muir, Cowell, Witney, 
Lai Mitra, have all translate parts of ■ 
or expdunded the Vedas.— Dr. Buiit’s Cotctl> 
WILSON, EuvxBwn) Johh, D. D., an emi- 
nent nnasionaryandsoholar from theChnroh of 
Scotland to Bombay. Author of a Pamphlet 
<m Misrions, Bdin. 1827.— Life of John Eliot 
1828.— Moni con^'’^ world, 

Dueoone.Bombay, 1830.— DeUtowith. Brah- 
nwmnm flepAnttly md .HAVftthif Md 

in Oriental Christian Spectator, voL i 1880. 
—Address to Seaiaen at Bombay, 1 
undtoimito of Bebreiw jGranmir w Huaw, 
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Bom^, .188Si>«<dEi90oaM..nl 
Bombay, 1882),— Idiomotiosl .E a s >i oiaaB,'jBrg- 
lish and Mantiii (8 editi<ms)BoiiiJ^, 

1851.— Lecture on the Vendidad^Sedi of Mm 
]|^ nue3ombay,(2 editions) 1883.->BeCatatiott 
of Muhammadanism, in Oriental Ohristisa 
Spectator, 1888, and separately in Hinduateni 
and Persian, (2 editions) Bombay, 1884, 
1840. — Second Exposure of Hinduism, sepa- 
rately in English and Marathi. Bombay, 1 834. 
— Sermon on the death of Mrs. Wilson, Bom. 
bay, 1835.— Tour to Goa and Southern 
Maratba country. Oriental Christian Spectator, 
1834 . — ^Address before Bombay Branch of 
Royal Asiatic Sooie^ on his election as its 
President, Bombay, 1835 ; Bl. As. Trans. 
1835; Lond. As. Trans, vol iii. 1836.— 
Journal of Tour in Gujarat, Kathiawar, and 
Kaob. Reprinted from Oriental Christian 
Spectator, 1836. — Letter to Jaina priesta of 
Palitana, from Jonmal, translated into iGuja- 
rati. (3 editions) Bombay, 1835, 1837, 1852. 
— Discourse on the British Sovereignty in 
India. (8 editions) Bombay, 1835, and Edin. 
1837* — Memoir of Mrs. Wilson, (4 editions) 
Edin. 1837— 1847.— Translation of the ge- 
neral Siroseh of the Parsis. Lond. As. Trans. 
1837, vol. iv.— Letter to Mr. J. Prinsjsp on 
Girnar Tablets, As. Trans. 1838. — Account 
of a visit to the Falls of the Sharavati, 
(near Girsipa.) Jameson’s Phil. JL 1838. — 
Note on the worship of Vetal, Lond. As, 
Trans, vol v. 1889. — Sermon to the Par- 
sis, with an account of their settlement in 
India, &c. (3 editions), Bombay and Edin.' 
1839, 1847* — Notes on the Eissah-i-Saqjan, 
or arrival of the Parsis in India, translated 
by Lieutenant E. B. Eastwiok, in Bom. As. 
Trans. 1842, No. IV. — Vendidad Sadi, Ac., 
in the Zend, with Franyi Aspendiargi’s Gu- 
jarati translation. Edited, Bombay, 1842. — 
Zaitbasbt-Namah of Zarthnst Berham, in 
Persiaut Lond. 1842. — Account .of the Wa« 
rehs and Katodis, two forest tribes. Lond. As. 
Trans. 1848, vol vii. — The Farsi Religion, 
as oontained in the Zendavesta, Ac. Bombay, 

1843. _Memoir on aMission to Nagpnr, Edin. 

1844. Sermon. Oxford, 1844.— On theSacred 
Literature of the Hindus, North British. Be- 
view, 1844, vol L — ^Review of Buon Hugri’g 
travels in Kashmir and the Panyab., North 
British Beview, 1845, vol ii.— Laodf of the 
Bible virited and described, 2 yob. Bdiu* and 
Lond. 1847.— BriefnoUk on certain Parthian, 
Baotrian, and Indian coins, jn Bom. Aa. 
Trans. Jan. 1849.— The Evangelication of 
India, Edin. 1849.— On. the uie .of Sanakrife 
in Ednoation, Oriential Ofarb. Bpoo. 1849. 
— Ton? in Sind, in Oriental 0Mb. %iC). 
1850 . 1 — Memoir on the .GayOfToii^bt nnd 
MoM«tec&ai» and Athsr AiwUpl BudMt> 
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^Ilnifileal, mi 4 JtelM BM&tiw ef WMtem 
iw&i^kBoa'. AS.TM 11 I. J*a. On tiis 

H«iora* of Seripttiuw, wiA tiM idanfelfloatimi <ff 
Ha»w of V^odwr, Bom. As. TVsos. 1852. — 
Brief Memorial of tbe Literary Besearches of 
W. Erekine, ' Ibid.— SeooDd Meoioir on th« 
Oa/ee lynf^les, &o. Ibid.— India three thou- 
sand yeus ago, Bombay 1858— />r. BuMa 
CcUt 

WILSON, Mr., the first Financial minister 
in India. He died in Calcutta. 

WILUMPI. MaIm AveiThoa bilimbi. 

WINCHESTEB. Dr. J., of tbe Bombay 
Medical Senrice. Author of Memoir on the 
river Euphrates, Bomb. Gtoo. Trans, voj. iii. 
1.— Notes on Sind, Ibid, vol. vi. 194. — On 
the practicability of advancing an army from 
Europe into Asia by tbe provinces of the 
Tigris, Lond, Qeo. Trans, vol. vi. 187. — ^Note 
on the island of Earak, Persian Golf, in Bum. 
Qeo. Trans, vol. iii. 35. — Notes on various 
places.in the Persian Gulf in Oorbyn’s India 
Review, 1842, — D. Buiat’a Catalogue. 

WINDS. Ever since the magnificent gener- 
ralisation which wasgiven to the world in 1831 
by Mr. Bedfield of New York, the mariner has 
. ceased to tremble before the fall of the quick- 
silver in his barometer, and the other premo> 
uitioiis of the hurricane. This meteorologist 
sstablished the fact that storms seemingly the 
most violent and lawless, moved with precision in 
fixed paths, and executed their rotative rauve- 
0 ment vrith almost tbe regularity of the balance 
wheel. He also demonstrated that hurricanes 
in the northern hemisphere revolve around 
their centre invariably in a direction contrary 
to the motion of tbe sun aud tbe bands 
of a watch. This physical law, now so well 
known as the law of storms, in countless 
oaacip has saved large vessels, and even whole 
squadrons, from probable destruction. Cap- 
tain Douglas Wales of the Mauritius, a sailor 
of experience and great practical knowledge 
and skill, in a paper on the converging of the 
wind in cyclones, argues that on the margin 
of these storms, whose diameter is often several 
hundred miles, tbe wind does not always blow 
around the central area of the storm in con- 
CMitrio circles, bat frequently it converges or 
carves inward, in' nearly radial lines, upon tbe 
owtre of the gale. As it is in the centre that 
tbe vertieose motion of the cyclone is most in- 
tense and dea(%,’ it'is, of course, of tbe first 
importance to give it a wide berth. Accord- 
ing to the law of storms, at first laid down by 
Messrs. Redfiridf* Beid, Dove, and others, the 
winds wi^in the entire area of atmospheric 
distarbaaee blew in perfect and concentric oir- 
eles aronnd. the cqmmon centre. Captain 
Wales, bowevw, after multiplied observations, 
shows that tiiis rule is not irttistiy observed 
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by the winds. The impoitimt fact now an- 
nounced does not at all overthrow, but eon- 
firmsMr. Redfield’s, discovMy, and, by giving 
greater practical valne to the lattwr, it will 
mark a new era in iiavigatimi, as wrilas in tbe 
science of cycionology. The oonvergit^ -of 
the wind towards the centre of tbe revolvmg 
gale is, of coarse, due to the centrepetal foree 
being greater than the tangential force, whiefa 
is the fact observed in tornadoes. 

Tbe duet aiomu of India sweep along tbo 
surface of the ground sometimes for two or 
three hundred miles, and cause much inconve- 
nience. Aduststormisthusdescribed. Sudden- 
ly, without any warning, there appeared a wall 
of cloud in the north-west, which rapidly 
advanced. It looked from 70 to 100 feet 
in height, but was in reality much higher, 
and its colour was a deep purple, glowing 
with a kind of brick-dust red ; aud it termi- 
nated above in a definite horisontal line cat- 
ting tbe clear sky. But in infinitely less time 
than this takes to tell, it* was upon ns — a fear- 
ful strain on the window, and we were in 
pitchy darkness. It was almost a darkness 
which might be felt ;”,and one could not 
see one’s band. Meanwhile the fine sand 
poured in as water by every crack, into 
tbe room, in which we all stood in silence for 
a few minutes until the first force of tbe 
storm was over. It soon after became a little 
lighter, and tbe air was perceived to be filled 
with bits of straw, leaves, and fragments of 
light substances of various descriptions, which 
had been collected by the storm and stayed 
by the trees. Blast followed blast ; and then 
came a sound of rain, torrents of which fell 
for about half an hour. Immediately after- 
wards there arose that refreshing scent of 
wet earth given forth as incense by the grate- 
ful soil ; and then, with every window opened, 
we were inhaling the freshened air. In three- 
quarters of an hour all was over. Nearly all 
the fruit in the garden had been blown off, 
and many trees stripped of their leaves ; 
many a mighty tree bad given tribute to t£e 
storm king in the shape of huge boughs, many 
a thatch had flown a&r ; bqt there can be no 
doubt that the air was ohiu^p||. ..and purified, 
and that the good done far |^^|||ghed the evil. 

Had-Oorma are dreadnff as the hail- 

stones are often very hu^e, Ad sometimes kill 
man and beast, as well as destroy much of 
the crops. 

In t A Red Sea, the winds are eithtf north- 
erly or southerly ; tbe wind from May to 
November is northerly, aud the other tix 
months is southerly, but there are also Uuptd 
and sea breeses. 

In the trods-irini redone at lea, ei^poi;a- 
tioa is gansrallly in excess ; of . pceriipitetioBi 
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iNMle &i the eztra4ropi«d ngioiur tlid nf«ne 
li oaM ; that is, the olouds IM dotm’ inom 
'water tiiere than the winds take up agtin ; 
and theee are tiie regions in which the Onlf 
stream enters the Atlan^ Along tiie Stores 
of India, where experiments hate been oare* 
folly made, the etaporation from the sea 
amounts to three-fonrdis.of an inch daily. 
Hie ^hct of diurnal rotation upon the cur- 
rents of the sea is admitted by all — the trade- 
winds derive their easting from it — it must 
therefore extend to all the matter which these 
eonents bear with them, to the largest ice- 
berg as well as to the merest spire of grass 
that floats npon the waters, or the minutest 
organism that the most powerful microscope 
can detect among the impalpable particles of 
aea^iust, Investigations show that in the 
Atlantic Ocean the south-east trade-wind re- 
gion is much larger than the north-east, that 
&e south-east trades are the fresher, and that 
they often push theqiselves up to lO'* or 50° 
of north latitude, whereas the north-east trade- 
wind seldom ^ets south of the equator. The ' 
peculiar clouds of the trade-winds are formed 
between the upper and lower currents of air. 
The xone of the north-east trades extends 
on an average from about 29° north to 7° 
north. And if we examine the globe, to see 
how much of this zone is laud and how much 
water, we shall find, commencing with China 
and coming over Asia, the broad part of Afri- 
ca, and so on, across the continent of Ameri- 
ca to the Pacific, land enough to fill up, as 
nearly as may be, just one-third of it. 

The Andes, and all .other mountains which 
lie athwart the course of the winds, have a 
diy and rainy side, and the prevailing winds 
of the latitude determine which is the rainy 
and which the dry side. The weather side 
of all such mountains as the Andes is the wet 
ude, and the lee ude the dry. Were tbe An- 
des stretched along the eastern instead of the 
western coast of America, we should have an 
nmonntof predpitation on their eastern slopes 
that would be truly astonishing ; for the 
water which the Amazon and the other majes- 
tic stireams of South America return to the 
ocean would still be precipitated between tbe 
sea-shore and the crest of these mountains. 
The same phenomenon, from a like cause, 
Is repeated in inter-tropical India, only in 
that oountiy each side of tiie mountain is 
made alternately tbe wet and tbe dry side by 
a dmnge in the prevailing direction of the 
wind. India is In one of tbe monsoon regions, 
it is the most Ihmoasof them olL From Oc- 
tober to Ajnil the north-east trades prevail. 
They evapimte from the Bkj of Bengd water 
enough to fred witit rain, daring this saason, 
thewastemihonsfld this hay ai^ the Qhaht 
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of mottvtadiis. TUi rMfs lielditiie se- 
lation to tiieab wbds that tiiO Andis jdtfOra 
hold to^ sonthoMt trades ; it^fim ceots 
and thin rdiaves tibem of thrir a^dstura, mid 
they tombls down on the western slnpss 
of the Qhauts, Feruvian-Iike, oool, rainless, 
and dry; wherefore that nanbw strip 
conntry between the Qbsnts and tht Arabiui 
Sea would, like that in Peru between the An- 
des and the Pacific, remain withont rain for 
ever, were it not for other agents which are 
at work about India, and not aitont P«m. The 
work of the agents to which allarion is made, is 
felt in the monsoons, and these prevdl in In- 
dia, jind not in Peru, and may now be exjdain- 
ed after the north-east trades have blown out 
their season, which in India ends in April. 
The great arid plains of Central Asia, of Thr- 
tary, Tibet, and Mongolia, become heated np; 
they rarefy the air of the north-east trades, 
and cause it to ascend. This rarefaction and 
ascent, by their demand for an indraught, ore 
felt by the air, which tbe sonth-east trade- 
winde bring to the equatorial doldrums of 
the Indian Ocean ; it rashes over into the 
northern hemisphere to supply the upward 
draught from the heated plains, as the south- 
west monsoons. The forces of dinrnal ro- 
tation assist to give these winds their west- 
ing. Thus the sonth-east trades in certain 
parts of the Indian Ocean, aro converted, 
during the summer and early autumn, into 
south-west monsoons. These come frt>m|^ 
the Indian Ocean and sea of Arabia load- 
ed with moisture, and striking with it per- 
pendicularly upon tbe Ghauts, precipitate 
upon that narrow • strip of land between this 
range and the Arabian sea an amount of water 
that is truly astonishing. There sre, tbns, not 
only the conditions for causing more ram, now 
on the west, now on the east side of tiiis moun- 
tain range, but tbe oonditione also forthe most 
copious precipitation. Accordingly, when we 
come to oonsnlt rain gauges, and to ask mete- 
orological obeervers in India about the fall of 
rain, they tell ns that on the western slopes of 
the ghauts it sometimes reaches the enwmons 
depth of twelve or fifteen inches in-one day. 

These S.W. monsoon winds of India eontinne 
their course to tbe Himalaya, dropping mois- 
ture along their oonrse, and in erossiDg tibis 
range, they are snlijeotsd to a lower tem- 
pmatore than that to which they were ex- 
posed in crossing the Ghanfa H«re they 
drop more of their moistni^ in the tibape 
snow and rain, andthM pm over into the 
thirsty lands beyond with aoarealy enough 
vapour in them to make evn a dead. Thsiiee 
th^ ascend into tike upper air, thmu to fae- 
oome counter earrents in tira gSBtral system 
of ataiMphirieal dwulation. - 
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S3m fnaieit niaf^U.ooBiin p;i of 

toM fls(KtRtaiiii vhidit (ho tntde*windi fiest 
ttnka,* alitor having blpwA aercun tho greatoi^ 
of ooaan. Tho more abrapt the olovatioa, 
Mid .(he dhorter tho dUtanee between the 
nountain top and the ocean, the greater (he 
amount «f precipitation. 

. Writing on the amount of evajwrcuion that 
goes on, Dr. Buist in his annual report to the 
Bombay Q^ographical Society states, on the 
authority of Mr. Laidly, the evaporation at 
Calcutta to he about fifteen feet annually ; that 
between the Cape and Calcutta it averages, in 
October and November, nearly three* fourths 
of an inch daily ; between 10° and 20° in the 
Bay of Bengal, it was found to exceed an inch 
daily. Supposing this to be double the average 
throughout the year, we should, continues Dr. 
Buist, have eighteen feet of evaporation 
annually. 

Land and Sea Sreezee occur on the sea- 
board of all tropical countries, and on all 
islands in the tropics* Upon the northern 
coast of Java, the phenomenon of daily land 
and sea breezes is finely developed. There, as 
the sun rises almost perpendicularly from the 
sea with fiery ardour, in a cloudless sky, it is 
greeted by the volcanoes with a column of 
white smoke, which, ascending from the coni 
cal summits high in the firmameut above, 
forms a crown, or assumes the shape of an 
immense bouquet that they seem to offer to 
the dawn ; then the joyful land-breeze plays 
over the fiond, which, in the torrid zone, 
furnishes, with its fresh breath, so much 
enjoyment to the inhabitants of that sultry 
belt of earth, for, by means of it, everything 
is refreshed and beautiful. The transparency 
of the atmosphere is so great there that they 
can sometimes discover Yenus in the sky in 
the middle of the day. In the rainy season 
the land looms very greatly, and mountains 
which ore from fiOOO to 6000 feet high are 
visible at a distance of 80 or 100 English miles. 

Tjiphoon is the European name of thefright- 
ful equinoctial gales which vex sea and land 
about the tropics in the Eastern seas, and 
down as far as to 10° from the equator. The 
.whole Malayan Archipelago is excluded from 
their sphere, while the whole of the Philip- 
pines is within it, the islai^ of Mindano alone 
excepted. Typhoon is, however, said to be 
a word of Chinese origin, from Ta, grept, 
and Fong, tempest. It may, however, also 
be from the Arabic, Tufan, a storm, and that 
bom the Aralnc root, Taof, he did tom. Ty* 
idioons, eyolones and tonoadoes .are great 
rotatotf winds that move along a carved line 
in inoreasing drdss, sometimes centripetal. 

In the ttortlum hemisphenitherotadoiy move- 
msBit follows a dkeotioa eonti^ to that of 
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the bands of « dodc ; wUle (fas oppoMte takes 
^aee in the sontlienilieBdi^hme. In mari- 
time language, ^fioeos ore ibngs^oos tern* 
pests which ooeor in the wortbrnn part of 
the China sea, riong the sonthyn y ty n 

coast of China, near Fmmosa, the Bashes Is- 
lands, the north end of Imoonia; alen^ -tlte 
eastward of those islands, and betwixt Fonno- 
sa and Uie Japan Archipelago. These tem- 
pests usually blow with the greatest iiuy near 
the land : as the distance is increas^ to 
the sonth-ward from the coast of China, their 
violence generally abates, and they -sddom 
reach beyond late 14^ N., althon^ a severe 
gale has been experienced at times two or 
three.degrees furthw to the aonthward. They 
occur in both monsoona 

BaU-ttormi are of frequent ocenrrenee in 
the central parts of India, and often eanae 
much injury. 

Sudden storms are common thronghont In- 
dia in the spring. For an hoar before sunset, 
clouds are gathered in the western horison, 
which is illuminated witii repeated flashes of 
lightning accompanied with a continned nuit- 
tering of distant thunder, theatmosphsM be- 
coming oppressively sultry. Suddenly the 
heaveus are furiously agitated, a brightsudng 
space is seen on the horizon, and they appear 
rapidly diverging from it as from a centre, A 
few large drops of rain ara dashed downwards 
with great violence, a whirlwind rises ifonost 
instantly, and blows as if it blew its last, 
with a violence to which Enrope is a stranger. 
The rain then falls as if a delnge were oom- 
nienciiig, sudden and terrific crashes of thun- 
der are heard above and around, and hail- 
stones such as we have read of are of- 
ten precipitated with most injnrions. effect. 
The violence of the storm js generally exhaust- 
ed in about half an hour. 

With the hindus, vayn, or the air, and the 
maruts, or winds, are personified and invoked. 
The maruts are depicted as roaring amongst 
the forests, compared to youthfol warriors 
bearing lances on their shoalderS) <i<>Mgkfiti£ 
in the Soma juice like Indra, and, like him, 
the bestowers of benefits on their worship- 
pers.— if aury, on the PhyeietU Oeogmf^ of 
ike tea, pp. 17, 26, 74, 88. MotAwrgh. Vignde 
a Pertonal Narrativet p. 88-4. , Ife» York 
Herald, See Cyclones, Gaiety i^ul. Hurricanes, 
Baius, Typhoons^ Whirlwinds. 

WINDOWS, in eastern couatrsMb am 
mostly holes In the walls, as in Acts aoL 9, 
sufficimtly low to admit of the outioclt. Sea 
Jiufo. V. 28, Pro* vii, 6. Cqnt ii. 9. 

WINE; 


Inub, Xhamr, 

Tj^pylt-ya, 

Ttin, 

Vie, 


An. 

Bubk. 

Cam. 

Fa. 


WeiB, 

Oinos, .Qa. 

DaUi-ka*aaad% Bmh. 
Dniarda^b, ^ 
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Vitto, 

ViMHN, 

BMRgnr* Malit. 

Viidto^ PoHT. 


It. Sp. 

Lax. 

Malay. 


WinoiWtiio-gndiUM^Uf. 

MAdira, „ 

Sanjaiii, Tax. 

SarAyi, Tbl. 


The wines known to Eoropeans in south- 
eastern Aria' are almost ezolusiTely the pro- 
dnet of Enrope little of riie 'wines from the 
Chpe of Good Hope, from Shiras in Persia, 
or from Aostralia, is used. The palni wines, 
the fermented sap of the several species of 
prims, are veiy extensively used by all classes 
of narives in the palm regions of the south 
and eait of Asia, but by Europeans they are 
almost nntasted. Kashmir is' the only part of 
Brituh India where wine is made from the 
juice of the grape, a fact to be attributed 
rather to its acescent quality than to any scar- 
city of the -fruit. It is described by Foster 
as resembling that of madeira, and he pre- 
sumes it would be found to improve greatly 
in quality by age. To the proper radiation of 
the heat in this elevated region, and its vici- 
nity to the lofty mountains of Tibet, it may 
be reasonably concluded much of the acidity 
would be found in all the fruits which so 
greatly adds to their taste and flavour in the 
temperate climates of the north. As there is 
a limit beyond which the vine cannot pass, or 
rariier where the acid properties exceed the 
limits necessary to the perfection of the fruit, 
there is also an excess of the saccharine prin- 
ciple in tropical countries, which precludes 
the apidication of the fruit to the manufac- 
ture of wine. In such instances, the vinous 
particles are concentrated, and fruit of every 
kind is fit for spirituous liquor only. 

Hie Chinese in the cold weather drink a 
frir quantity of wine, but are seldom addict- 
ed to dmnlminess. Their wines are crude 
spirituous liquors, almost altogether unrefiu- 
sd, distilled from rice, millet, barley and other 
fermented grains, and the process of distiil- 
ng seems to have been perfected during the 
Ifongri dynasty. Grape wine was originally 
nronght from certain volcanic districts in Tur- 
an, which has pr^udiced the Chinese against 
t, as tb^ consider it heating. A wine, fia- 
oured with sandal-wood, brought from Siam, 
'as formerly in great repute. The celebrat- 
1 Oheh-ldaag wine called ** Sbau-hing-tsiu,’’ 
wholesome and in great repute throughout 
hina : it has a yellowish colour and sour 
ivour. The Yuen-hwa-tsiu” is a weak 
bite wine dr spirit, fiavoured with the flow- 
8 of the Fdsserinaehamaedaphne, and reput- 
to be tonio. The **Kwei-yuen-tsln*’ is a 
1 wine. The ** Pihduh-tsin” is a greenish 
loured wine or e|M|it, resembling a cordial, 
de at Peh-chih4i md Hn^b. The '‘Fen- 
a** is d^Jund of strong .whiskty, origintdly, 
tilled.iaFmwihaa-fiilafiluuisi. The wines 
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of Qhinaare talmnwarm, loon ndddiitiie 
face, and oodniinate hi evanescent stimulation. 
There are a great many varieties of l^ttro~ 
pean wines, occasioned by differehoM of soil, 
climate, mode of preparation ; but' the chief 
are por^ sherry, claret, champagne, madeira, 
hook, &0., and all of them are used by the Euro- 
peans who reside in the south and east of Asia. 

Persia is supposed by some to he the 
native conntry of the 'vine ; and this opi- 
nion seems to receive confirmation from 
the extraordinary perfection to which its 
fruit there attains. Grapes, says Oliver in 
bis description of the country round Ispahan, 
everywhere abound, and their quality is 
excellent. None of those which 1 had tast- 
ed at Constaiitiuople, in the iolands of the 
Archipelago, Crete or Cypress, in Syria, in 
Provence, or in Italy, appeared to me compar- 
able to the KUmis grape, of which tbe berry 
is white, of an oval shape, arid middling size, 
having a very delicate skin, and no seeds. 
At Shiraz, they are described as growing " to 
a size and fulness hardly to be matched in 
other climates.” But, according to Mr. 
Morier, even grapes of Shiraz are surpassed in 
quality by those of Casvin. That city,” he ob- 
serves, ''isenvironed by vineyards and orchards 
to a considerable extent, tbe former of which 
yield a grape celebrated throughout Persia for 
the good wine it produces. The vine-dressers 
water their vines once in the year, which is 
twenty days after the festival of the Noroz, 
about tbe 10th of April ; and tbe vizir men- 
tioned that tbe soil, which is clayey, is so 
good, that the moisture it imbibes sufiices 
until the next irrigation.” 

Themahomedan religion probibitingthe use 
of wine to its followers, tends to restrict tbe 
manufacture to those places in S. Asia where 
tbe Jews, Armenians, or Hindoos form part of 
the population. But tbe Persians have always 
been less scrupulous observers of this precept 
of tbe Koran, than the other mahomedans ; 
and several of their kings, unable to resist 
the temptation, or conceiving themselves 
above tbe law, have set an example of - drun- 
kenness which has been very generally follow-, 
ed by their subjects. We learn from Chardin 
and Tavernier, that Shah Abbas II. was 
much addicted to wine, and mriie bis cour- 
tiers share in his cupa His cellkrs were 
abundantly stocked with the choicest vintages 
of Georgia, Karamania, and Shiraz> preced- 
ed with great njioety in botties of Venice 
crystal ; and every six weeks; he rMbived 
from the, first of these countriee a rapply of 
twenty chests, each of them containing ten 
bottles, and eaoh bottle about tbreh quarts. 
He hod also, at diflbrent times, wines seitl 
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him from Spain, Gterroany, and France ; ibt<t lent red wine, of a deep red colour and 
he dnipk only those ol Persia, tbinkiitg them somewhat' astringent ]kwte» trfaieh- Kssmpfer 
preferable to all others. A particular officer compares to Hermitage : but tlM quantity 
was appoiQted to superintend his wines, aud made is small. Fur tlm morecouuucn wines, 
to watch the proceedings of all those who or those which most frequently coiue into tlm 
made or ^Id that commodity ; no one being market, five different kindaof gtapeeace need, 
periaittea .to engage ill the trade without aii of which four are white or brown, -and the 
express licence, which was only to be obtain- fifth, called Samareandi,’ from the town of 
ed by dint of bribery. At present many that name, has a black skin with red juiee, and 
Persians indulge secretly in wine, and gene- furnishes a claret wine. At Ispahan a musea- 
rally to intemperance ; as they can imagine no del grape is grown, which yields a copious 
pleasure in its use, unless it produce the full supply of must. In the manufacture of thetr 
delirium of intoxication. 'I'hey flatter them- wines, when the grapes are gathered, they are 
selves, ’however, that they diminish the sin, brought, to the cellar, and introduced into a 
by drinking only such as is made by infidels : vat or cistern formed of masonry and lin< af 
for “ so great is the horror of a mahomedau with plaster, about eight feet in length and 
vintage,” as a late traveller informs us, “ that breadth, and four in depth, where they are 
whenever jars of the wine of Shiraz are dis- trodden ; aud the juice that flows from them 
covered, the chief officers of the town are or- is collected in a trough at the bottom, from 
dered to see them brukeu to pieces. But all which it is immediately removed into hurge 
this strictness relates to the Persians alone, earthen jars, to undergo the requisite fermea- 
The Jews and Anuenians prepare wine on pur- tation. These jars, which contain from sixty 
pose fur the mabomedans, and add lime, to eighty gallons, and are either varnished in 
liemp and other ingredients to increase its the inside, or rendered impervious by a ooot- 
pnngency aud strength ; for the wine that iug of grease, are carefully covered, and kfft 
soonest iiituxioates is accounted the best, and undisturbed for a ouuple of days. When the 
the brighter aud mure delicate kinds are held fermentation has fairly commenced, the musk 
in no estimation among the adherents of is stirred by one of the workmen with bit 
Mahomed. It is chiefly along the line of arms bare ; and this operation is repeated for 
uio'Jiutains that stretch from the Persian Gulf eighteen or twenty successive days. The 
to the Caspian Sea, that the best wine districts wine is then strained through coarse seivee, 
are situated. Besides the vintages of Shiraz, iuto clean vessels, which are filled to the 
those of Yezd, Ispahan, &c., are mentioned brim, and covered with light matting. In 
with commetidatiuu by Chardin ; and recent these it is allowed to remain for thirty or for^ 
travellers add to the list the growths of Tehe- days, aud when the secondary fermentation is 
ran, Tabriz, and Casviu. But few of these thought to be completed, it is racked into 
wines, except the Shiniz, are much known out smaller jars or bottles, in which it can be con- 
of the country where they are proiluccd ; and veuiently transported. . That which is destio-; 
even the last nieiitioned no longer inaintaius ed for exportation is strained a second time, 
the high celebrity which it formerly enjoyed. The larger bottles, called 4!^a6a, ore oove^ 
Tavernier estimated the quantity annually with wicker work, and.bol^ight or nine gal- 
made at four thousand one hundred and Ions, — 'the smaller, six or seven quarts. Tb^ 
twenty-five tuns, of which a considerable por- are pecked in chests, which generally coutain 
tion was shipped fur the Fast Indies ; but both ten small bottles, or two ha/raha, and one 
the manufacture and trade in the commodity small bottle between. The bottles are stopped 
have declined after the wines of Madeira came with cotton, soaked in wax or pitch, 
into general use in Asiatic territories. Chardin found the Shiraz wine of excellent 

Tile principal vineyards in the environs of quality ; aud though inferior in delicacy to 
Shiraz are situated at the north-west of the the vintage of his own country, and at first 
town, whore the soil is rocky and the expo- somewhat rough to the taste, yet after drink- 
sure extremely favourable. The vines are ing it for a few days, he relished it so mnoh 
all kept low but occasioually supported by as to give it the preference to all other wines, 
stakes. Amoug the species cultivated, one He admits however, that it dpes not keep well, 
of the most esteemed is the Eismis, the being liable to ropiuess after the eeeond year ; 
fruit of which, having an agreeable acidulous and that, wben'dmnk freely, it is apt to oansq 
taste, ie in great request for the table, as headache. Kssmpfer extols it more bigbly, 
well ae for the manufacture of wine, and placing it in point of flavour and eronuii, oi| 
when dried, forms an excellent substitute a level with the best growths of Champa^fin 
forcurranta. Next to it comes thesngoor and Burgundy, and confradiciting the niMf- 
aqi, a black or dark purple grape more tion that it incommodes tbe. head. 8i^ 
lletiby tbim the other, and yielding an excel- these travellets wrote, and since Bafiz mmc 
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tti- pMiMi of the rttbj ^ii« of Shinor^ 
^ deoRniiig demuid, and the diffleuhiee 
oppoeed to tiie manafiwtnce, have pro^ 
haUy tended to knpahr the quality ; for we 
ere t<dd, thati at the present <fey, ** the etfltnre 
of the vine itedf is oompsratively neglected 
at Shiias : die sorting of the firoit is a delioa* 
cy eeldom attmded to ; and the apparatus 
need in the eomptession, fermentation, d^o. of 
the juice, is on so confined a scale, that only 
small quantities of the esteemed fiavour are 
obtain^. Indeed, no wine, under one name, 
possesses sueh variety of quality ; every gra- 
dadon,from a liquid, dear as the most briiliaiit 
t(qNU^ to a sour and muddy syrup. When 
good, the taste should be a little sweet, accom- 
panM with the flavour of dry Madeira, to 
vrhieh, when old, it is not at all inferior. 

This description of the colour and flavour 
of the Shiras wine, however, applies only to 
the white sort, which, even when of firm and 
generous quality scarcely deserves to be rank- 
M on a par with the best growth of Madeira ; 
some samides of it betray a slight taste of saf- 
fron, whi^ is not unfrequently added by the 
Armenhm manufactures to their wines, in 
order to {dease the eyeas well as palate of their 
oustoraers. The ether kind, which is probably 
the brif^tHred wine described by Chardin, 
resemldes tent, or the second rate sweet wines 
of Uie Gape^ and occasionally tastes a little of | 
tiie pitch used for stopping the bottles in 
wUch it is exported. It is not so durable as 
the white. 

Port wine, as introduced into India, is 
mostly adulterated with the raw spirit export- 1 
ed from England, and a fifth part of even | 
good port consists of proof spirit, costing at 
about the rate of three farthings a bottle. Port 
wine that has ifet been brandied for the 
English market has 38]^ per cent. In all 
pure wines, the natural proportions of proof 
spirit is usually from 18 to 22 per cent ; many 
contain 18 per cent ; some reach 25 or even 
27, and in rare instances even 32 per cent. 
Since the vine disease, really good ports and 
Mwtries have almost doubled in price ; and, at 
I»iees below five, six or seven shillings a 
bottle^ they are factitious wines, incompar- 
ably Worse than many a pure wine of France, 
Hungary, Austria or Greece, of which a 
choice quality is to be had for half the money. 
Beer Is the best cheap drink fur healthy 
felks who taka active outdoor exercise, but 
witfr many failr haired people with florid 
com^axions, it is apt to disagree. The 
white Ctytri of Italy may be bad at eixteen 
penee a .nottle, -lin^^t, brisk, as if slightly 
aerated, iabddd and altogether wholesome. 
Greece ofifiiia the white Mount Hymettos, 
which at nxteett pence a bottle ntay give 
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pleeaura to the SKperieoced wine drinker by 
its firm, dry, clean eharaoter, and abniulanea 
of a peculiar wine flavour of a Tokay sort. 

The Visanto of Greece is a sweet full flavour- 
ed wine with little alcoholic strength. Greek 
Santorin, at) 20(f. a bottle, is on^ of tbs 
stronger class of undrugged wines, and wery 
like a light dry port. The dry white Hun-' 
gaiian wine called Rusate is to be had for 3-6 
a bottle. The Hungarian Cbablis, at 16dL a< 
bottle. Is a light wine of a light straw colour, 
not too acid, rather too much bouquet. The 
Hungarian Erlauro is pure and pleasant at 
17d. ; at half a crown is highly commended 
as an excellent claret. The Austrian ' red 
Voeslauer at 2 shillings and white Voeslauer 
at 2*. 6d. a bottle, are immeasurably superior 
to the cheap dinner sherry, for which it 
would be a delightful substitute. 

The wines best known in India are sherries 
of kinds, clarets, champagne, hock; the Sicilian 
marsala is scarcely ever seen under that name. 
The Rhenish wines are often put on the 
tables of the more wealthy, and the Hungari' 
an and Italian and Greek wines are' rapidly 
gaining ground. Port, or Lisbon, are very rare- 
ly seen. In India, the famed wine of Shiras or 
Kerxerum is wholly unknown, though Ahmad 
of Andabul sang — 

“ Bring the bowl and pass it round, 

I Lightly tune the sportive lay ; 

Let the festal hour be crown’d, 

Ere’tis lust like yesterday.” 

Wine is mentioned as having been 
known to Noah (Gen. ix. 20), who drank of 
the wine and was drunken. The allegory of 
: the trees, in Judges ix. 13, speaks of the vino 
which cheereth gud and man, and St. Paul 
(Tim. i. 23) recommends the use of a little 
wiue for the stomach’s sake. Before bis time, 
Homer had said i 

** The weary find new strength in generous winea” 
and Martial iiad sang, 

“Begnst Docte calls, volvuutur biblia mane. 

Cum Pboebo Bacchus dividit, imperiuiu.” 
which has been rendered, 

** All uight I dnuk, and atudy hard all day, 
Bacchus sud Phoebus hold divided away.” 

There is a most ample supply of wine over 
a large portion of the earth’s surface. 

Port, as first sent abroad, was a much 
lighter wine than it afterwards became ; 
neither was it at the outset the growth of 
the Donro, nor even shipped at Oporto. But 
the Methuen Treaty, by giving Portugal an 
advantage over other countries amounting 
to 24f. a pipe, forced the English to taks 
to Portuguese wine ; and Portuguese wine 
was most easily shipped, we presume, from 
Oporto. Gradually more and more brandy 
was added, and in 1754 the agents in Portu- 
gal assert^ Hut tibe English msrehants 
knew that the bast vdnes of the faetery had 
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beoome Mtilnel.' It is b6w « maxim with all 
port^gmwwi -that bvandy must be added in 
considerable qaantitiee; and not onlyiathw 
quality much improved Ity the infasion, but 
the wine will not keep any Imgth of time 
without 4t ucd tke best and strongest natural 
wines require the greatest amount of extrane- 
ous spirit (abou(^20 per cent.) to keep them 
in a sound and improring condition. Mr. Shaw 
believes that the most perfect vintage of port- 
wine was that of 1827, ‘about which there was 
nothing peculiar, or what is called striking. 
The wine Was evidently from well — not over — 
ripened grapes ; and there was in it a fine firm 
fulness, with sufficient richness, but no hard 
stalkiness or dryness ; so that it was certain 
to go on improving. This kind has also the 
advantage that it does not require absurdly 
long keeping in bottle. 

Sherry grows in a very small part of Spain, 
and it is only in the southern districts of St. 
Lucar and Xeres in Seville, and at Montilia 
in the adjoining province of Cordova, that it 
is produced. Mr. Shaw mentions that about 
six gallons of spirits are put into a butt of 
sherry after fermentation, and generally about 
four gallons more previously to its being ship- 
ped. - Sherry is pale at first. The very •dark 
brown is made in the following manner : — 
Twenty or thirty gallons of must— -that is, 
uiifermented juice — are put into an earthen 
vessel and heated until not more than a 
fifth part remains, when it looks and tastes 
like treacle. This is turned into a cask con- 
taining more must, which causes it to fer- 
ment ; and the result is a veiy full luscious 
wine, wfaiob, if origiirally good, becomes 
after many years, invaluable for giving soft- 
ness, richness, and eolour to others. Large 
quantities of this product, when new, are 
used to colour and to cover the harsh thin- 
ness of poor qualities, and it is for this reason 
that it is called the Doctor.” Hence brown 
aberry often forms a very considerable crust, 
and even very old pale, which has been racked 
and shipped perfectly bright and again refined 
in England, will be found to have namerous 
** fliers’* which have shown themselves since 
bottling. 

The production of real Chateau Margaux is 
sstimated at dOO hogsheads, but about 4000 
kogshsads are said to be sold under the name. 
The four kinds of clarels of the first growths, 
and the nsI average amonnt of their produc- 
ti<m, are— 'Chateau Lafitte, belonging to Sir 
Soott, and producing 660 hogsheads ; 
Gkatean Margsuz, belonging to M. Aguado, 
and prodttoing 400 hogshdads ; Chateau La- 
tour, belonging to MM. do Courturon and do 
Fiere, and prodooing 820 hogiffieads ; and 
CkaMaa Seat Brien, belonging to M. Eugene 
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Larrien, and pc^dfwtng 480 lu^ESkeede. For- 
merly every Bordeaux houaaof note that abip- 
ped daret to Enghuid added latge q aa a ldt i e e 
of hermitage, which gave tim iqipaarence oi 
body, bnt at the same time deadened the far 
font, and after a few years in bottls the wine 
became of a brownish hue, hard, and flavom^ 
less. Shipments are now much purer. The 
oonsnraption of B(»rdeauz wines is greatly !»• 
creasing, bnt then the area '6f the wince 
brought down to be shipped at Bordeaux, 
or to be mixed with Bordeaux wines, kea 
been greatly extended by railways. There 
are three sets of names under which the 
wines are sold. First there are names 
of districts— ^the Medoc, St. Emilion, the 
Graves, and the Cotes. Almost ail the 
first growths of wine come from the Medoe. 
Secondly, there are the names of parishes,. aa 
for example, Panillac, Saint Julien, &int Eh- 
tepbe. Leoville and Larose, for example, ace 
grown in the parish of Saint Julien. Lastty, 
there are the names of vineyards, such as 
Chateau Lnfitte, Chateau Margaux. It is the 
last set «»f names alone that really give any 
distinctness. There is no precise meaning in 
calling a wine Meduo, or Saint Julien, or Saint 
Estephe. But these terms are used to de- 
scribe wines for which a particular price, and 
no more, will be given. There is no difference 
between asking for claret at thirty shillings.a 
dozen, and Saint Julien at thirty shillings a 
dozen, for any claret at that price may proba- 
bly be called Saint Julien. It is only whra 
the vineyard is good enough to give its name 
to a distinct wine that the name indicates, or 
is supposed to indicate a particular wine. If, 
therefore,' a wine merchant offer to sell the 
Saint Julien wine, called Leoville, and does 
not supply wine from the Leoville vineyard, 
he does not sell what he professes to sell , 
but if be merely offer to sell Saint Juliea 
generally, he simply undertakes to sell a cheap 
wine, for claret is no better fur coming from 
some part of the whole parish of Saint Julien. 
Champagnes until lately, were made from the 
grapes of certain vineyards ; but now all the 
wine of the best houses is composed of vari- 
ous growths mixed together. The black grapes 
form generally about two-thirds, giving - 
strengtii and body, while the white impark 
richness, delicacy, and bouquet. The vintage 
in favourable seasons begins about the middla 
of September, but it is more often about tha 
lOth October. To produce a hogshead of. 
wine^ it is calculated that from 760 tO'960 
lbs. of grapes are required, and it is only thn 
produce of the three first pressings tlmk is 
used for wine oi a good quality. Thu wine iq 
drawn oS the lees into fresh a«ks, whiok aw 
placed idxtve ground, and U lemaina there 
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iiiontii of Mareii» irh^n tbi» impoi^t 
mention of bottling bospns. If the wine has 
not enough natural saoobartBS matter to bring 
it up to the standard proper fw effarvesoenoe, 
BUgitf* candy ia added ; if it has too iqiuoh, the 
effervescence is diminished by adding old still 
wine. The bottles are lowered into cold, deep 
cellars, with a temperature of about 36° Fa- 
renheit, and yet the wine soon begins to 
work, and the loss by bredcage of bottles is a 
serious item in the cost of making champagne. 
In the following October they are removed in- 
to another cellar to wait the purchase of the 
regular buyer of champagne, who deals with it 
in its after atagea He gets the wine in a thick 
state, and the first operation he -subjects it to 
is that of placing it in a table so constructed 
that the mouth is inclined downwards. In a 
few days the deposit is found on the lower 
shoulder. Gradnally.the wliole of the depo- 
sit is brought, by skilful manipulation, to the 
bottom of the cork. The bottle is then open- 
ed, and a certain quantity of the wine- rushes 
ont and carries away the impurity. The quan- 
tity in the bottle is reduced, in order to allow 
tihe proper amount of liqueur — that is, liquid 
sngar-candy— to be added. It is the additiou 
of this liqueur — its quality, its amount, its 
colour, and the quantity of spirit put in it — 
that gives the special character to the cham- 
pagne of certain firms. The champagnes in- 
tended for cold climates have generally 
much more liqueur added to them than those 
intended for hot climates. In itself, cham- 
pagne is almost colourless, and consequently 
those kinds called anibec, partridge-qre, and 
pink have been coloured. The colour is some- 
times produced by an infusion of elderberries ; 
but the more careful operators only admit the 
colour which is derived from the busks of the 
grapes after having been pressed, and their 
colourallowed to mix with the juice. Sometimes, 
however, a champagne, although colonred, has 
received its colour solely from nature, for in 
years of great heat the skin and the pellicnle 
(the part by which the grape hangs) become 
so ripe that they give natural colour to the 
juice. Champagne 61 a first-rate vintage will 
continue to improve for ten years in bottle ; 
bat unless it is of such a vintage as ’34, ’49, 
'31, ’68, ’61, or ’62, it is best to drink it 
when two or three years old. — Henderton’i 
Hiitory of Aneientand Modem Wine. TraveU 
in Georgia and Pertia, by Sir R. Kerr PoHer, 
vol. i. p. 848, 707.- Voyaget de Chardin, Tom', 

11. p. 67. Kasmpftr, AmaenUedee ExotUsaB, p. 

0 . 874-80. Wine, the Vine and the OeUar, by 
7’homas George Show, London, Longman and 
Co. 1868. The Vina aind ite FruU, by Jdmee 
L. Denman, Londoni Longman cmdOo. 1864.^ 
Wlne-drinieP* Manual DruiU on Winet, . 
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WITCH ismKolNa. 

WINGED CASSIA. Csasia^al•ia. 

WINGED SEAhECBBES.^ Set fi^gaa. 

WING-LEAVED OLITORIA. Clitoria 
tematea. Zinn., /ioid>, W. and A. 

WINQ-LEAVED IPOMiEA. , Ipomisa 
quamnclit. ' 

WINI. Sans. Winaya. Burh. The Bur- 
mese book which regulates the life and con- 
versation of the buddhist monks. 


WINNOWING. Matthew ill. 12 says 
“ Whose fan is in bis hand.” The common 
winnowing fan of the hiudoos is square, made 
of split bamboos, and the corn is winnowed by 
waving the fan backwards and forwards with 
both hands. — Yule, p. 169. 

WINNUf KAMEN. Hus. Tartar. 

WIND. Bits. Wine. Wino-grandnoe. Bus. 
Brandy. 

WINRI WIRI. Hind. Corylus columa. 
WINTERACEiE. Lindl. The winter’s 
barktribe of plniits in India comprise the genus 
liliciiim, of which there is one species. 

WINTER BARLEY. Hordeu'm hexssti- 
cbon, Linn. Roxb. 

WINTER CHERRY. Eno. Pbysalis som- 
nifera, var. P. flexnosa, Neet. 

WINTERS BARK. A spice resembling 
Canella alba, obtained from the Drymis 
Winteri. — O' Shanghnesty, p. 192. 

WIRD. Ar. Repeating perpetually some- 
thing out of the Kcran, an application or 
blessing. 

W'ISTARIA SINENSIS. D. C. 

Olyciae sineasu, Sime. \ Chinese Wistaria, Emo. 

'rbis twining plant is one of the Fabaoem 
and of the section Pbaseolem In China Mr. 
Fortune -saw the Wistaria Chineusis in a 
dwarfed state, growing in a pot. The tice, 
from the size of its stem, was evidently aged. 
It was about six feet high, the branches 
came out from the stem in a regular and 
symmetrical manner, and it had all the appear- 
ance of a tree in miniature. Every one of these 
branches was then loaded with • long racemes 
of pendulous lilac blossoms. These hung 
down from the horizontal branches, and gave 
the whole the appearance of a floral fountain. 

WrrCH SWINGING. A clearly proved 
ease of witch swingiog'ooeurred in 1871, in 
Oodey pore, showing that this barbarous pirno* 
ties still prevails among tiis Bhsels o£ that 
wild tract in the ei^treme son^-west of 
Oodeypore, in spite of the (possibly fseble) 
efforts of the Duibar to put it dos^- .The 
headman (Gounthee) of a Bhssl village wee 
taken ill, and one Lmba bhagooree, a hhi^ 
dr witch>find«r, wan mnployed to diioo.vaB 4>e 
wRcb who had- OMised. hii 
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man’s aoooontof happened, j^Tent>e> 
fore th^‘ Political Aiwistant at Kotra, was as 
follows : — Dhiina ^ooiigri toolc;s handful 
of grain, ai^ having' waved it over the body 
of the Qountbee Sukra, asked me to look at 
the grain. I looked at it, but 1 never spoke 
or said a ^ord, nor did I show that any one 
was a witch. 1 renamed perfectly silent. 
On this Champa, Knolo, and the four sons of 
Sukra said to me — Why are yon silent and 
do not speak? We have already arranged 
everything; Deeta, Loi's wife, is the witch, 
and she has made the Qountbee ill ; let us go 
and put her to the test. On this every one 
rone, went and seized Deeta, and took her to 
the water and put her to the water test, 
which is the following i — A bamboo is em- 
bedded at the bottom of any piece of water. 
The accused goes to the bamboo; holds it, and 
by it descends to the bottom. In the mean- 
time one of the villagers discharges an arrow 
from his bow, and another villager runs to 
pick it up and bring it back to the place it 
was launched from. If the unfortunate woman 
is able to remain under water until this is 
done, she is declared innocent, but if she comes 
up to breathe before the arrow is returned to 
the bowman, she is a true witch, and must be 
swung as such. The bowman was Kumla 
Kasota, his father's name Nurhingh, of village 
Khara. The fetchers of the arrow were two 
of Sukra’s sons, Kumla and Joyta. I was 
also present at the time of test. The woman 
failed in the test and thus became a witch. At 
this a great outcry was raised, and the woman 
was seized and tied up and taken away. I re- 
turned to my home. Other evidence, how- 
ever, shewed that after looking at the grain, 
Lemba had declared Deeta the witch. What 
happened then may best be told in Deeta’s 
own words : — Seven Bheels of Jhanjur and 
Kumla of another village, came to my house 
and told me 1 was a witch, and that I had 
made Sukra Qountbee ill. They seized me, 
saying, Come and undergo an ordeal. I agreed 
and went with them. They put me to the 
test of taking out a rupee from heated oil. 1 
twice took out the rupee from the burning oil' 
without injury to myself, and waa innocent. 
They allowed me to go home. At the time 
of undergoing the ordeal my husband >Deeta 
Loi, and his elder brother Lalla, were present 
on my part, A month after this the above 
named seven' Bheels again came to my house, 
seized me, and said they would put me to the 
water test.' They took me to the river and 
told me to perform the test. I refused, and 
did not enter the water ; they then took me 
tola tahiarind tree behind Si^’s house, mid 
applied a bandage of red chillies over my eyes, 
tied me to a rode head downwards from the 
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and begw^to^ewing me bMkwatde and 
forwards. vOwgr swung me for |wo 
days ; the third di^' thi^ cwnng- MO till la 
o’clock A. K. They, tiiinkii^ me foeo dead, 
undid thefropee, and left me there. Sodda 
Paigee, who belongs to my father’s village, 
and whom 1 call brother, took me to biehonee 
and attended to my wounds and my inaniniate 
state. Having a little life in me I recovttnd^ 
The rope, it appeared, bad beSi tied round 
her anclcH. During the swinging the Bheels 
kept on shouting and urging her to confess. 
They used to take her down at night, but- not' 
to untie the rope ; and they gave her food. 
Two of the neighbouring Thakoors tried to 
stop the swinging, but the Bheels would not 
obey, but at last a period was put to further 
torture, either by the influence of the Mewav 
Vakeel, or by the impression that its victim 
was already dead. The Political Assistant 
sentenced Lemba to five years’ imprisonment 
in the Ajmere Jail. The pnnitiiment of the 
villagers who swnng the woman bad be«i 
committed by the Durbar to a neighbouring 
chieftain, and he executed it in such a bar- 
barous manner as to call fur severe anitnadVisr- 
sion on the part of the British Political officers. 
— Pioneer. 


WITHANIA COAQULANS. Dun. 


£hamiaria,SuTi.Kr, Ravi. 
KulUana, „ •, 

Panir, Hind- Pahj. 
Panir-bad, Pzas. 


Spin bajja, 
Shap-iang, 
Kbumazare, 

Makhazura, 


Ta. Iht>. 


Fruit. 

Akri, Hind, | Panir, HiNlx 

This plant grows in the southern parte of 
the Panjab near houses and fields, seldom in 
the desert. The Afghans nse it for coagulat- 
ing milk ; its seeds in colic, and its bitter leaves 
as a febrifuge. It is also a veterinary medicine. 
— Drs. Honigberffer and J. L. Stewart, Pun- 
jod> Plants, PovoeUt Handbook. 


WITHANIA SOMNIFERA. 

Asgand nagori. Hind. I Ashwa-gaadha, Hind. 
Isgand, ,, iLalkuti,' ^ Panj. 

Its long white root is used as a ffiuretioand 
a deobstruent, and its leaves, bitter and nar- 
cotic, useful ill special diseases and iu swell- 
ings; and its leaves externally in carbnnde ; 
it is said also to improve the complexion,— ^ 
Powell Band'd>ook, vol. i. p. 363. 

WITTOBA, one of the many subordinate 
incarnations of Vishnu. It took place at 
Panderpur, a town about eighty mUes to the 
south-east of Poona. The brahmins speak 
of it as an event of not . very ancient date, 
but say that it is recorded, perhaps proph^* 
cally, in the Bhsgayata. A splenffid teitiple 
i» there dedicated to his worship. . fit if n- 
presented sculptured in stone, of the tife'm • 
man, . standing with his feet paraUel to 
other ; with his hands upon lus lips, tits 
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tiyrt |NH^i6rwai<d» j J|« wlil4i i 

hat crawMd vith « lioga : l)|M 
iHgr Jb plaited, and tarofldiifk Wittoba ip abo 
vorabipped at Alondi, bot ^ prinpipal ahriiM 
is at Pnnderpoor, <w#te 91ipeiaa, ,1 ;q the west, 
ward of ^olapoor. The hiatoiy of this in* 
eumatioa own^ejs, aulihe nraat hindoo^ le- 
genda. a moral leasoo. The three principal 
gods of idle hindooB are Vishoa, 3iva. and 
Bramah, aad^e three goddeaees Lakahmt, 
Doiga, and Saraswati. Doorga or Durga, 
is often oa^d Farvati or Parbutti, Ba* 
wan, Bowaiii 'or Bbovani, Kali, sometimes 
De^ and she is spoken of under all these 
several denominations. Wittoba is a god of 
▼ery questionable orthodoxy, but he is very 
popular among the Mahrattas, and, therefore, 
the brahmins admit him with the best grace 
they can into their pautbeon. The same is 
the case with Eandoba, who is yet more po- 
pular among the lower orders of Mahrattas, 
and, if possible, less orthodox ; they are pro- 
bably the ancient deities of the Mahratta race, 
whiob the pantheistic spirit of brabmanism 
has admitted as hindu divinities. In Isajah 
Iviu 6, where the Jews are reproved for their 
idolatry, sttmes are mentioned as one of their 
objects of worship. Among the smooth 
stones ol the stream is thy portion ; tA^, they 
ace thy lot, even to them hast thou poured 
out a drink offering, thou bast offered a meat- 
offering. Should 1 receive comfort in these V* 
Veneration for stones may be traced among 
all nations ; the following instance from Scrip- 
ture reminds one strougly of Hindu simpli- 
city. *'And Jacob rose up early in the morn- 
ing, and took the stone be had put for his pil- 
low, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil 
on the top of it." (Gen. xxviii. 18J — CAoto 
CAoto, p. 261. Ward’s Literature and Mytho- 
logy of iJu Hindoos. Moor, Hindoo Pantheon, 
p. 416, 417. 

WIZAAD. See India, Ordeal. 

WOADISHA. Txi» Clnytia collina, Roxb. 

W0ADU6U MABAM. Tak. Clnytia 
ooUina. 

WOANI. Txl. Acacia ferruginea. 

WODA, or Vada Chinta-kaia. Tel. Garci- 
itia oambc^pa, Derson. 

WODAHCIjLAT. Cam* Acacia catechu. 

WODALLA Tam. Acaoia catechu, WUJd, 

Woden, see Basant. 

WODISHA. Tml. Cluytia ooUina, Roah. 

WOFTANGIL. Kash. A grass of Kash- 
mir, from which is prepared a yellow dye for 
ahawl WOOL 

WOHAE Himd. Aqnila fulveaesoe. Gray. 

WOH-KATU-LAWANG. Jat. Oovsef 

WOfi-FALA. Jat. Nutmegs. 

WOL. Dux. W 0 II 4 , Gn. Welwh idso 
Scbmit Bva Wool 
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WOlUraBAME. 

WOLANDAPIOiy. Tamu XUf, 
WOLF. 

mna. | ;C. pslipsi^ 


Oeaia InpoB, 
Tola, 

Iiidian w6lf, 
Laodga^ 

Lukos, 

Lupo, Lups, 
The wolf 


Cam. 

Smo. 

Him). 


Iipua 

Volf, 

Loho, Loba, 

Ltipoa, 

Vrika, 


%lNW. 

Lax. 

Oaur. 

. Efar. 

Sawk). 


• t 

OaiK. 

It. I 

roams over British ludia, never 
singly, but always in large or smidl packs. If 
a single one appeur, it may be assumed 
that others of the pack are near. They are 
bold even in the vicinity of towns, .tscarcely 
moving off from horsemen ; and in Central 
India, Oudh and the Punjab, they destroy 
large numbers of children. Their ordinary 
prey are deer and sheep, and in pursuit, they 
display great sagacity, throwiyg out flanking 
parties on surrounding tbe game ; recently 
a sambar deer was seen to run dose up to 
a railway train in Berar, but halt as the train 
moved on, and looking beyond, a body of wol- 
ves were observed in its pursuit. The wolves 
of the peninsula of India move a little to one 
side when pressed by a horseman, and a little 
exertion places them quite aloof. In the dis- 
tricts of the Siud’h Hyderabad oollectorate, 
not less ban 315 wolves were killed during 
one month of March at an expenditure of 
Kupees 804, 51 hymiias at Rs. 223, and 13 
jackalls at iis. 4-12. Wolves are numerous 
in the neighbourhood of Sultanpoor, and 
indeed, all along the banks of the Goomtee 
river, among the ravines that intersect them ; 
and a great many children are carried off by 
them from towns, villages, and camps. Hard- 
ly any of tbe hindoo population, save those 
of the very lowest class who live a vagrant 
life and bivouac in the j angles, or in the suburbs 
of towns and vil^es, will attempt to cdtch or 
kill them. All other hindous have a supersti- 
tious dread of destroying or even injuring them; 
on whose hand a drop of wolfs blood has 
fallen, believes himself doomed to destruction. 
The class of.little vagrant communities above 
mentioned, who have no superstitious dread of 
destroying any living thing, eat jackalls and 
all kinds of reptiles, and catch all kinds of 
animals, either to' feed upon themselves, or to 
sell them to those who wish to keep or hunt 
them. — Tod’s RagatMum, vol. 1, p. 4661, 
SleenunCs Journey p. 206. 

WOLFF, Rktkbbmd Joskpb, a native of 
Germany, a Jew convert to Christianity, do- 
miciled in England, who travelled as a mis- 
sionaiy to the Jews through Central Asia, to 
Cabul, to Jeddah, and to i^kban^ in ha 
made a noble affort -to releiM Colonel Btpd- 
dart and Capt. Conolly. 

WOLFSBANE. Ek 9. Aeonitum aumtiUna. 
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Wimani^ 

WimnuD, „ 

Wemann, 

Attrat, Ab. Hind. Pints. 
Wuman, Women, (pI}BMa 


Femme, 


Fb. 


lafasha, 

Donna, 

Muller, 

Zan, 

Muger, 

Pomli, 


Qbb. 
Hkb. 

It. 
Lat. 
Paiu. 
8f. 
Tah.Txi.. 


Amongst the various races and tribes dwell- 
ing in the’ south and east of Asia, the posi- 
tion of women is as varied as the tribes and 
races of which they form a part. Very few 
girls receive any school education, and amungst 
the Persians, the mahomedaus, and hindoos of 
India, they are usually married before they 
grow up,un4 are afterwards taken to their hus- 
bands' houses. The daughters of non-Arian 
races are married later iu life. The Kandiaii 
of Ceylon, the Nair and Kamalar of Mala- 
bar, and the Tibetan races in Kanawar, are 
polyandrio : the Kuliu brahmin of Bengal 
is polygamic. Mahomedaus can, by their 
law, marry four wives ; they usnally have but 
one, though if wealthy and disposed to do so, 
they retain others as the harm or as mutai or 
doolee wives, of whom Tippu Sultan is said to 
have had nine hundred. The Aryan and Tura- 
nian races of India, in the selection of their 
wives, follow very different customs : the one is 
exogamic, taking wives from other tribes than 
their own ; and the other endogamic, taking 
them from their owu tribes. With mahome- 
dans, the selection is not restricted, but 
amongst mahoraedans of Arabdesoent, a young 
mail can claim to marry his mother’s brother’s 
daughter as bis right. Except amongst the 
Kulin brahmins, few hindoos have more than 
one wife. Amongst some of the Turanian 
races, whose daughters grow up unmarried, 
a courting, as is customary in Britain and its 
colonies, is common ; but as most of the marri- 
ages take place while girls are of tender years, 
or where, as with the mahomedait and the 
kayaxth races, the women are gosUa orsecluded, 
and courting is inapplicable or impossible, the 
betrothal arrangeiuentg are made by tlie pa- 
rents direct, or by means of agents called di- 
lulab. Amongst the Kol of Central India, 
the marriage by capture still continues, as 
amongst some of the Turkoman races and 
amongst some in the Malayan peninsula; 
and yoan| men amongst the Qoud race oc- 
casionally serve for a wife. The wives of 
the mahomedan,Kayasth and Rajputaffurdno 
out-door aid to their husbands, but theKuiubi 
aud Kurmi women, the Jat women, the Vella- 
lar, Ksddi, Kapaln and Okla, the shepherd, 
dbangar.aud kurumbar women, and the women 
of nearly all the Turanian and non- Aryan 
raoes^ engage in out- door work along with 
fh^ir huBliaiids ; and with some of the Tura- 
nian raoes in the N. W. and N. E. borders of 
British Indis, the field Isboov is almost entire- 
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ly performed by the women. -The Esjput 
women have always taken a large share in the 
management of the ont-door duties of thw 
husbands, aud in their wars, to oaptnre. tbeir 
foeman’s wives was ever deemed the greatest 
proof of success. When Hector, antidpating 
bis fall, predicts the fate which awaita Andro- 
mache, he draws a forcible picture of tlw 
misery of the Rajpoot ; but, to prevent such 
degradation, the ii^jpoot had r^ourse to the 
johur, or immolation of every female of tbs 
family. The very term widow (rand), is used 
amongst the populations of British India, 
in common parlance, as one of repr«>aob. The 
rule for the Jews (Judges v. 25-30.) Deuteron. 
xxi. 10-13, “When thou goest forth to war 
against thine enemies, aud the Lord thy God 
hath delivered them into thine hand, and thou 
hast taken them captive and seest among the 
captives a Itteautiful woman, and hSst a desire 
unto her, that thou wnuldest have her to thy 
wife ; then thou shalt bring her home to 
thine house, aud she shall shave her head, aud 
pare her nails ; aud she shall put the raiment 
of her captivity from off her, and shall re- 
main in thine bouse, and bewail her father and 
her mother a full month : and after that thou 
shalt go in unto her, and be her husband, aud 
she 'shall be thy wife.” 

To a German mind, says Tacitus, the idea of 
a woman led into captivity was insupportable, 
and to prevent this the Rnjpoot raises the 
puignard agaiust the heart which beats only 
for him, though never to survive the dire 
necessity. It is then tlmy perform the sacri- 
fice jobura, when every sacbm (branch) is cut 
off, and hence the Rajpoot glories iu the title 
of Sacha-band, from having performed the 
awful sacba rite, which has every appear- 
ance of being the sac»a of the Scythic Qete, 
as described by Strabo. . 

We learn from the book of Esther that 
amongst the early Persians, the intercourse 
between women and men was much less <nr- 
cuinscribed than after the spread of maho- 
nuedanism. Ladies were even admitted to 
banquets and received strangers in their own 
apartments, whilst they resided habitually in 
a kind of harem, separate from the dwellings 
of the men. At the present day, in countries 
where mahommedan manners prevail, and 
now including India, the women in the streeta 
have a much meaner appearance than the men, 
because women of the better class are so little 
seen. Bat in bnddhist Burmah all the young 
move about unrestrainedly dressed in their 
gayest aud best, aud the women engage 
largely in trade. Amongst tiie hindos 
fore the Cbriatian era the king’a person^ 
when within the palace, used to be attend* 
ed by women, bis guards and other ttoons 
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iMittg Btftlioned withoot the gvtos. Thun, V!asBTa-dattB, after 'wotebipping tbe bMge of 
ISteabO aays, ooipw mulieres cniant, Ae deity, her aittendeiit seye, 

■ aa^Qoque de paNuiibtui emptn, qai tegbm The worship of tiie divinity conolu^, be 
wastodient, et reliquie ezeroitne manent nctra pleased madam to pay adoration to yonr lord. 
{mrtasfIV. 15. p,228):aud, inHyderabadin Vasava. Where are the flowers and nn* 
the Dekhan, the noble familiea still retain gnentf 
armed women ae gnurde of their households. K<tnek. Here madame. 

TheBibleshowe progreasintheJewishviews On which Vasava-dacta worships the king, 
-as to women. At the outset, the right of woman This is conformable to the Bhavishyottara 
toehooseher )pt seems to have been wholly dis> Puraua, which, directs, ** Having offered ador- 
■regBrded,a8Abraham twice permitted Pharoah atiou to the mind-born divinity, let the wife 
to have Sara, Judah ormdemned his daughter- worship her husband, with ornaments, flowers, 
in-law to bo burned, and God threatened to and raiment. Thinking internally with entire 
give David’s wives to his neighbour or to his complacency, ' this is the god of iove.’ 

'SOn-: Miohal was transferred to Phatti from Tlie wives of the poorer classis of hindu 
David by Saul, whOhad quarrelled with David, householders rise at three in the morning fre- 
and kings habitually succeeded to Uieirpre- quently to grind grain, and are occupied, per- 
'decessors* wives. The social position of Indian haps for three hours, in preparing as much 
women, -even amongst the Aryan hindoos and flour as will last until the third day. When 
mahomedans of Arabia, Arya and Moghnl des- they have no grain to grind they must stili 
cent, is now, A. D. 1872, greatly improving, rise at tlie same early hour, to milk the cows, 
Hindu poets very rarely dispraise women ; churn, and extract clarified butter. At six 
ih^ almost invariably represent them as o’clock, after arranging their costume, they 
amiable and affectionate. In this they might set off with their vessels to the well or to ths 
give a lesson to the b<irds of more lofty river side, where they bathe and fill water, 
natitm^ and particularly to the Greeks, who then return home, ^ume women bathe at home 
both in taugedy and comedy pursued the and fetch waterafterward8,andrichmen’swives 
fidr aex^ with implacable rancour. Aristo- have a servant, especially for attendance on 
pbanea is not^ a whit behind Euripides, the bath. When the women return with Uieir 
although be tidiculm the tragedian for his water vesaels filled they must prepare break- 
ungallant propensities. fast. The men and boys of the family, when 

In tbs Sanscrit and English dramas, the breakfast is ready, sit down in a line at short 
passion of Malati is equally intense with that intervals and eat ; when they rise, the women 
-of Joliet ; but her unconquerable reserve, even sit down. Breakfast finished, and the men 
to the extent of denying her utterance to off to their various duties, the women are 
him she loves more than life, is a curious busily employed in cleaning the house, the 
picture of the restraint to which the manners fireplace, the plates and dishes and other 
■ot hindu women were subjected even whilst vessels, and in preparing grain f«>r grinding, 
they w«re in enjoyment, as appears from the About three in theafterooon they have a little 
drama at considerable personal freedom. Megas- leisure which they employ in attending toi tiieir 
thenes tells ns that the ludians of his time did children, or in combing out tlieir own long 
not communicate thenr metaphysical doctrines hair, and oiling it. In the evening they are 
to women, thinking that if their wives under- again busy getting ready lights, preparing 
stood their doctrines and learned to be indiffe- dinner, and spreading the beds, 
rent to {deasure and pain, and to consider life 'I'o a careless observer, Lindn life seems alto- 
afid death as the same, they would no longer getlier stagnant and uninteresting. And yet, 
•continue to be the slaves^ of others. We find although shut out by his social laws from much 
ffota the later cermnonial sntra (Srauta and that to Europeans is of the deepest and most 
Grihya^sntra) that women were not allowed to tender ooncern, the hindu existence has a 
leam the mcred songs of the vedas, know- romance of its own — often iiideediof a bane- 
ledge of which Constituted one of the principal ful and lurid tinge, but still romance. It is 
acquiremente of a brahmin before be was ad- not iu the crowded basasr, for there ,aU is 
mitted to Ihe performance of the sscrifloea. change. We must wander to a remc^ se- 
l^tt iz and 18 eays, womm have no business questered village, where, under the shade of 
with the text of the vedas, thus is the law his ancestral trees, we may find the hindu 
inlly eettled ; having therefore no evidence of living the life of tradition. He is, in many 
law, and no jknowledge of expiatory texts, sinful aspects, the man of a tbonaand years ago. 
women must btM foul as falsehood itM^, and Clinging to immemorial usage, the rural hin- 
this ia a fixed rple. The prsetiee of the wife, dn b^ns and ends his life much asAis an- 
worshiping luMband is very anoieut. In ceatpis of legendary days were wmt to do. 
the dniw e^led Hatna-vaU or the neddace, | The wondieue fseoinatien of antiqidtj j# not 
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on tlia wftoa ; mncU of tlie owemooial bas in- 
4Md worn away, bat the spirit is vital still. 
There (s a strange i^d sharp contrast between 
the theories of hinda and mahomedan life. 
By the latter, eziatenoe on earth is valued 
mainly ns a field and opportunity for action ; 
with thediindu, human interest is confined 
almost entirely to the beginning and the end ; 
on the life-struggle of the developed man he 
sets but little store. His creed tells him that 
duri^ the maturer years Fate is at the helm ; 
but it also comforts him ' with the assurance 
that at the dawn and sunset of life human ef- 
forts are permitted to have an influence for 
weal or woe. On the twelfth day after birth, 
the hindu child is prsHented to the pundit, 
who, with solemn fervour, pours out the liba- 
tion of crimsoned water to the rising sun. 
This accomplished, the women of the house- 
hold, placing the happy mother with the 
child in her arms in their midst, gather round 
her and sing songs of rejoicing, A feast of 
the brethren closes the ceremonies. Two years 
pass away. In the third year the nai or bar- 
ber of the household enters on the scene. The 
hair of the child has to be arranged according 
to the usage of his caste ; his ears have to be 
pierced and the rings inserted. These rites 
duly performed before the assembled village, 
the happy parents feel hopeful of the future of 
their b<>y. From this time up to his tenth 
year the child is loft much to himself. In 
the cold weather and the early spring he 
joins the village youth in their sports. In 
the rainy season, confined much in-doors, 
he often sits and listens with absorbing in- 
terest to the stories which have been trans- 
mitted from generation tn generation, and 
learns to. join in the song of thank.sgiTing 
for the plenteous downpour. When at length 
the tenth )'eHr arrives, it is incumbent on 
the father to instruct his child in the rudi- 
ments of his craft. If a kayastb, he is initiated 
into clerkly lore, and learns to bold the pen 
and cipher. If a tiller of the soil, be is 
taught to lay the seed with cnre, to tend the 
yoked oxen, and to watch bis father at the 
plough. If a Kshatriya, he must endue 
his body with manly strength by constant 
exercise, wrestle, and learn the use of weapons 
-—the ancient dhannr-vidya — and fill bis mind 
with high and martial thoughts. When 
the time comes for his marriage, he bas no 
part in the negociations, and is bound by 
the decision of bis parents in concert with 
the brahman and nai. Bat not seldom 
does the mother, with amdons solicitude, 
z[eDtura forth disguised into the distant vil- 
lage, and in secret judge for herself of the 
bride eleet, that her eon may at IsMt be 
wedded to a worthy partner. The marriage 
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over* by the twelfth year the boy is sent to 
his guru. To do good acrieu% worship szi|^ 
his dewta to restrain his bnaA, to rivorenee 
his gnru, are instilled into hie heart as the 
main virtues to be cultivated. The fiffeenth 
year arrived, the lad must be doing 'for him- 
self, and bis father sends him forth w^ a 
blessing and a prayer— hie offering to a Fate 
which he hopes to have propitiated. Tho 
youth’s after-life is often a eheqnsred ona. 
Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, he spends hia 
days where his lot has cast him. When at 
length old age finds him feeble and a burden 
on his' children, — though a burden cheerfully 
borne by them, — be bethinks himself of hia 
end. And strange indeed are bis visions > 
fur to the devout hindoo the death-bed and 
closing moments of life possess a deep and 
terrible interest, knowing that the heaven 
of Yaikantha is reserved for those <mly who 
have cared not for the glamours of the world. 
From the day of the death of her husband 
commence the widow’s sufferings and priva- 
tions. She is made to employ herself in the 
performance of devotional austerities wUch. 
know no end. Constant fasting and bathii^, 
abstaining from the use of certain articles 
of food, and going round the tnlsi shrub, 
venerated by the hindus, or some idol in a 
temple, are the mortifications she is to inflict 
upon herself. At the celebration of certain 
joyous occasions which so frequently engage 
the attention and occupy the time of the wife 
of a living husband, she ie not a guest, for hM 
appearance on ail snch. occasions is considered 
to be a bad omen. It is tbs pride of the wif^ 
and she thinks it her peculiar privilege* to at- 
tend on all quch occasions when invited ; but 
the widow loses this of all the privileges most 
dear to her by the death of her husbaad. 
Even at the marriage ceremony of her brother# 
or sisters she cannot, consistently with tiie 
superstition prevailing among the hindus, 
take a lead or join other females who, because 
their husbands are living, can enjoy all the 
reasonable freedom and Measures of life. The 
bindus invariably consider it an auq^rieus 
omen to come across the wife of a living hus- 
band when they leave home for the aeeom- 
pliabmentof their intended purpose; but if 
they happen to come across a widow, they 
despair of snccsss in the design, and pro- 
ceed with reluctance or return baek to 
curse the widow. Henos hindu widows aye- 
tematically hold themselves aloof on aU oocar- 
sione aud at all times. Even dear pareute 
and brethren would not allow the widowed 
daughter or sister to come aeroae or stand in 
the way when they are going oat on pfirpoee. 
This degrading superstition of the hiudns is a 
I aouroe of unspeakable sorrow Ito tiu lofftiiM 
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uri^ow. TTniilce the wife of • living lrtid)«ad, 
iih« girl-widow Is abstinent and ijsaorvod^ 
She cannot familiarly talk with her dearest 
mod nearest relatives. Her every word and 
novemeut are subject to nnoharitable con- 
struction. Among the brahmins her diet is ri- 
gidly regnlated. She is welcome to a meal 
only once a day ; and she must content her- 
self with some unwholesome eatables in the 
cveningi merely to subdue the cravings, of 
hunger. She must devote her life exclusively 
tore^ious and melancholy oonteroplMtion, and 
spend her days, if couveuient, in pilgrimages 
to some holy shrines. She is considered as a 
bmng wholly unfit for any of the duties of her 
life. A girl who is widowed at a tender age and 
knew not what conjugal happiness is, is not 
subjected to the humiliations above described 
immediately after the death of ber husband. 
Until she arrive at the age of maturity she 
is shown some regard by her parents and re- 
latives. Her natural ornament, the iiair, is 
allowed to remain until that time. She is not 
prevented from wearing her usual ornaments 
and apparel. ^This state of the girl in her early 
widowhood is treated wlthsomeindulgence even 
by the brahmins. Among the Guzerati people 
whose creed and habits of living differ but 
very little from those of the Marathi liindu, 
widows even at a tender age are not prohibit- 
ed from fireqnenting the temples and the man- 
dir of mahariijafaa — the incarnate gods. They 
are, on the contrary, encouraged and adi'ised, 
as the sure means of salvation, to go to the 
mandir and worship and prostrate before the 
man-god whose known character h.as secured a 
lasting place for that class of men in the an- 
nals of India. The practice of frequenting the 
temples is not so extensively prevalent among 
the Marathi bindus, though females, especially 
young widows among them, are not wanting 
who go daily as a rule to temples to hear the 
pnran or kirtnn of the hindu preacher. Jt 
ii patent to all that the pnrani are anything 
bat moral men. Their line of life has a 
two-fold object, to make money and to seduce 
young women. Files of vernacular prints 
fumuth in abundance examples of young 
vridows having been led into inextricable 
labyrinths of guilt and - misery by the 
hindu pnraui and preachers. The prohibi- 
tion of widow re-marriage entails upon 
the widow and ber relatives an amount of 
miseiy and disgrace of which no description 
can convey an adequate idea to a foreign 
reader. Even a highly educated man who is 
void of moral principles is not seldom found 
beguiled in the temptations of this world. A 
woman, whether educated or otherwise, when 
widowed in the yetj flower of youth, however 
respectable her parentage, or whatever the 
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high porition and flume of her deceased lord, 
cannot, in the very nature of hiimaniiy, desks 
to live and die a widow. 9he ardently Mshee, 
though not apparently for fear of inenrring 
the supposed disgrace attached tb widow re- 
marriage, that she herself and otbere like Imr 
could be permitted to marry another husband. 
Such a widow, iu the very prime of life, how- 
ever vigilantly watched and rigorously engag- 
ed in the performance of austere duties, cannot 
stand proof against that temptation which is 
most difficult to cbnquer. Whether in the 
superior or middle classes of the hindns, 
where* the re-marriage of a widow is prohibit- 
ed, the amount of sin is incredible. Where 
the widow is not dead to all senae of shame, 
she carries on intrigues in a way to elude 
notice, and it is not seldom that such an 
intercourse has proved eventually detrimental 
to her life. Intercourse, whether legitimate 
or illicit, must some time or other bring home 
to the mother a child. When the widow 
is thus situated, she tries all the means in liei^ 
power and in that of her lover to conceal the 
fact from the world ; but when these prove 
unsuccessful, she must pay fur it the penalty 
of death, eithejr by recourse to suicide or 
by an attempt to destroy the child in the 
womb. Elopements and seductions of various 
shades, sickening to describe, are the result 
of the prohibition of the widow’s remarriage. 
Parents are known to have killed themselves 
by poison and drowning in consequence of the 
disgrace brought upon them by the conduct 
of their widowed daughters. Infanticide 
among the hindus other than the Rajpoots 
may be traced to this cause. 

Besides the custom of baby-marriage as the 
source of early widpwbood, there has been an- 
other practice among the bindus which brings 
untimely widowhood to tbe poor wife. An 
old widower, with one foot in the grave, espe- 
cially among the brahmin and the banya races, 
is wedded to a girl of a tender age. In such 
a case tbe parents of tbe girl are actuated by 
mercenary motives in disposing of their child 
to an old man who, infatuated by an impo- 
tent love or by a strong desire to beget an heir 
to his property, grudges no amount of money, 
liowever large, for tbe purchase of' the girl. 
The girl may be said to be widowed from tbe 
moment of her union with that man. The pi- 
tiable disparity of age between the sexes na- 
turally causes disooutent iu the bride, who 
may not improperly take tbe hoary husband 
for ber greai-grandfatber. Facts are known 
of inch unions having ultimately proved tbe 
ruin and disgrace of both the families.* To 
part with a danghtar for gold to an old man' 
wboM days are nnmbersd is to purisbass for 
the Tslue of that artiola eternal wUlowhood. 
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with its ooncottitant evils, for one’s ehild. 
Soeh a transaetion of sale and pnrehase is a 
q>eoie^of infantieide whieb is unhappily not 
cognisable by law. Amongst the binduu races, ‘ 
the married girl, after the departure of her 
husband ^om this world, lives generally with 
her paretrts or brethren, if they Im able enough 
to pay for her maintenance. Here, too, her 
life is a life of misery. The once affectionate 
and loving parents grow gradually indifferent 
and lukewarm in their affections. There are 
some who deeply feel for the condition of their 
daughters, and who would endeavour at any 
cost to make the object of their solicitude and 
tender care happy. But the tjrrunt custom of 
the prohibition of the widow re-marriage is 
an insuperable bar in their way. Tliey have 
not the moral courage to break through the 
bondage of caste-system to re-settle their dear 
child by wedding her to a worthy man not 
belonging to their caste. Thus, when the 
widow is destined to drag heriiingle existence 
under her parent’s ro<>f, she becomes by lapse 
of time an object of less kindness and affection 
even on the part of her parents. The house- 
hold concerns, not excluding the duties of a 
menial, fail to her share. 8be must act as a 
cook and as a maid of all work. Her sisters- 
in-law, if her brothers .b® li’iig, »'Ot unfre- 
qnently treat her with unkindness, and regard 
her with a jealous eye, if site happen to be in 
the good graces of her parents. If everything 
be kindness and love on the part of her parents, 
she feels nevertheless a kind of dependent and 
uneasy existence. But if she live with the 
parents of her deceased husband, she is treat- 
ed as. a creature who is little I tetter than n 
beast. If the bereaved parents be kind and af- 
fectionate, they show some regard to her wants 
and comforts. But such good parents-in-law 
are few and far between. The liindu law of 
inheritance is not more indulgent 1;o tlie 
widow. After the demise of the husband, site 
is not eiititled to any thing more than bare 
maintenance and a little money for holy pur- 
poses. 

Those who lose their husbands in an advanc- 
ed age, and are blessed with a son or sons, are 
better situated in comparison. They are not 
exposed* to such sufferings and puivations as 
usually full to the lot of the widow girl. The 
son, if kind and educated, gives every com- 
fort in his power to bis mother, and makes 
her happy for the rest of her days ; but if be 
be cruel and ignorant, her fate is sad indeed. 

in the absence of a son, she lives with her 
daughter and son-in-law, who, if they behind 
and well-disposed, do not grudge her protec- 
tion. The condition of a hindu female when 
left to her' own resonrees after the death of 
her hosbaad is very hard. Unlike her sisters 
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in the west, she hat not obtained that educa- 
tion in India which enkbles the European 
lady to live independent of others. ^ Her Su- 
ropesii sister can act as a scboolmistreM ; a 
literary contributor ; a teacher of mneto, of 
painting and drawing, and bj knittii^, 4c& 
Knowledge and practice of these well ni^ 
independent professions fornish the lady with 
ample means to support herself and a small 
family. Such is not the case of hindu females, 
and consequently a poor hiiidoo widow has 
no other alternative than to submit with 
Christian resiksnation to the drudgery of cook- 
ery, or grinding, or to some other menial life. 

To be brief, the widow lives a life of toil 
and mortifications. Domestic drudgery is 
her inseparable doom. If she be able to read, 
she may spend a leisure which is short and 
hard-earned in the perusal of a pothee,or book, 
containing absurd tales in honour of some 
hindu gods or imaginary deities. Kot knowing 
anything beyond the knowledge of an alpha- 
bet, and brought up in a religion and among 
the people devoted to the worship of stones 
and beasts, she cannot possibly soar to the 
truth of one eternal God to the exclusion of 
others, and cannot have those consolations 
whicli women enjoy, who believe in a future 
existence. 

Some portions of the Christian scriptures 
can be explained by tbe existing customs of 
the women of India. It is mentioned that 
two women shall Jbe grinding at the mill, and 
two women almost always sit at the com- 
mon hand-mill. Paul in his first epistle to 
the Corintliians xi. 6, says, if it be a shame 
for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be 
converted. And hindoo women cut off their 
hair at the death of their husbands, as a 
token of widowhood. A married woman’s 
Iiair is considered an essential ornament, never- 
theless ttiousands of young women approach 
the pagoda at 'I’ripaty with beautiful hair, 
and there shave it off as an offering. The 
phrase good man of the house, — a hindoo 
or inahomedan woman never calls her hus- 
band by his name, but frequently speaks of 
him as tbe ‘ man of the bouse.’ John iv. 27 
relates how the people marvelled that he talk- 
ed with tbe woman, and the Persian Testament 
has it, ‘ with a woman and perhaps this is 
nearer the design of tbe sacred writer ; for in 
Eastern countries, except among the lower or- 
ders, a man is never seen talking in the street 
with a woman ; it would be a great scandal to 
both parties. — Pennant's Hindustan^ v. i. p, 
56. Tod's Rc^asthan v. i. p. 639-40. Menu oh 
M arriage, Yule Cathay, i. p. 64. WeHmino- 
ter Review. Forbes' Ras Mala, Hindu AnnaU. 
o. u.p.259,Hindu Theatre, v. ii. p. 67,123 376 
MuUer, Hindu Literature. Holy BMe.* * 
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. WOMEN’S CLOTHS. In Sou^ara la- 
lAdn descriptioa of eloth is chiefly 
manufactured at the town of Arnee in the 
Ctiil^torate of North Arcot ; they are of 
▼arioiie coloura with bordeni chiefly used by 
brahmin women : they are of ordinary quali- 
ties, and sold at from 2 to 12 rupees each. 

WOMUM SlllAQUM t Calculus cysticus. 

WOND M ARAM. Tam. Soymidafebrifuga. 

WONDUQU. Tam. Cluytia collina, Roxb. 

WONTAY. Cabl Garoitiia oambogia, 
Desrout. 

WONTE. Tbl. Camel. Camelus. 

WON-THAY KHYAY. In Tavoy, a small 
strong, compact, yellowish white wood. 

WOO- AN, a small island lying near the 
western side of Uaeuun. 

WOOD. 


Aruoyavn, . 
Nafch’h, 

Bois, 

Wald, 

Laoarif, 

Lakra. 

Bosco, Selva, 
Arannuyum, 
Lakara, 
Aruneya, 


Can. 

Dtk. 

Fk, 

Gek. 

Guz. 

Hind- 

It. 

Maleal. 

Mahr. 


Hezm, 

Chob, 

Ariiuuyum, 

Davou, 

Brisque, Sehre, 
Kadu, Kambu, 
Alarm, 

Cbettu, Karra, 
Koia, 


Pkbs. 

ff 

Sanb. 

»♦ 

Sp. 

T4lf. 
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Every flowerint; plant is composed of ati 
axis, and the appendages of the axis ; the former 
consisting of the stem and root, the latter of 
the leaves and flowers. The term wood is 
applied to those portions of the vegetable axis 
that are suSiciently hard to ofier considerable 
resistance and solidity, so as to be used for pur* 
poses requiring various degrees of firmness 
and strength. In trees, shrubs, and under- 
sbruhs, the axis is said to be woody ; in herbs 
it is termed herbaceous. In tbe former, stems 
are permanent, and do not die to the ground 
annually, as is the habit of the latter. A 
shrub, a tree, an undershrub, a bush, are mere- 
ly gradations of magnitude in perennial plants ; 
woods valuable for purposes of art and manu- 
facture are derived from all of them. But as 
bulk and dimensions are necessary to make 
timber available for extensive use, by far the 
greater part of the ornamental woods are deriv- 
ed from trees. It seldom happens that tbe 
core of trees is exactly in the centre ; they 
seem in Europe to thicken m<i8t rapidly in the 
direction in wliich they are most exposed to 
light and beat. Scotch firs thus exposed, 
measure twice as much iu tbrs direction as in 
the opposite. A healthy casoarina will attain 
an altitude of 50 feet, and a circumference, 
above tbe ground, of 30 inches. At the base* 
the section has tbe form of that of a pear cut 
lengthways, the larger diameter being 10 in- 
ches, the shorter 7. Measured across the core, 
we find the one radius 9^ inches, the other 
or nearly double that of tbe Scottish fir. In a 
tree of the same age 45 feet in length, two feet 
196 


in the greater diameter was S. inches^ 
the lesser 6>-tbe larger radius 5 inches, 

the lesser 3. Taking the tree in lengthe. of 
ten feet from the root, the seven rings continue 
to tbe last, the innerciost having extended 
I' themselves upwards to the very tug as tbe 
tree grew. But the ecoentricity of the core has 
now greatly diminished, and the stem becomes 
nearly round— rthe predominance of tbe mass 
continuihg on the same side as at the root. 
These peculiarities are most conspicuous 
in the oasuariua ; but they manifest them- 
selves more or less in all trees. An In- 
dia rubber tree planted in 1851, attun- 
ed a diameter of 7 inches, the core being 
4$ inches from tbe one side, and 2^ from the 
other ; the two grew side by side. Very nearly 
the same law holds good with a teak and an 
acacia. In Europe the thickening is always 
on the south side of tbe tree : in India, so far as 
it appears, it is in general mostly due west 
In all likelihood the excess of solar heat fur- 
nishes the explanation in both cases. North 
of the tropics tbe sun always shines more or 
less from the scnith, and gives out more beat 
from this than from any other direction. From 
the tropics to tbe line, the sun is so nearly 
vertical, th.at tbe mass of heat contributed to 
a tree or any other body perpendicular to tbe 
earth, is from east or west. But from dawn 
till noon the temperature of the sun is com- 
paratively moderate — it is from mid-day till 
sunset, tliat the vast mass of heat is thrown 
off, the rays shooting from the westward. In 
this direction a tree thickens on the same 
principle that it expands in Europe to the 
southward. These researches will help to as- 
sist us to that marvel of vegetable life — tbesili- 
cification or petrifaction of the living trees. 
Every oneis familiar with the spongy stony sub- 
stance called tabashir deposited at the joints of 
the bamboo. Tbe fact is generally known 
that the teak tree often becomes in part pe- 
trified, — that is, the deposition of silica be- 
comes so abundant, as to turn a portion of the 
trunk into stone, usually resembling tbe pe- 
trified wood of Egypt, Sind, Qiizerat, Burnoah 
and Trevicary, Ac. In Upper India this is uot at 
all confined to the bamboo or the teak — both 
remarkable for their siliceous secretions, form- 
ing in the former a beautiful enamel all over the 
stem, furnishing the sharp pointsof the leaves, 
and making the uppersurfaceof theleavesofthe 
latter eminently serviceable as sand-paper. 
The Qhuiibhar wood found in the Nepal and 
Chittagong forests contains such quantities of 
silica that the carpenter who contracts to cftw 
it by the foot, makes it a condition in his 
bargain— that it shall contain no atone. The 
ebony, tbe tamarind, tbe sisaoo, and tiia ait- 
aal OK japgle rose-wood, contain these esQM- 
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tioai, thotigh in much mnaller qtuintities. The 
utMt mysterious oirounMtenee oouneoted with 
the specimens from the petrified forests is that 
for every atom of carbon or other organic mat* 
ter that hal been removed, an atom of silica 
has come in its room, the structure remaining 
so perfecit that under the glass it could not 
be discovered whether it was a petrified or liv- 
ing specimen under inspection. 

In Europe, the durability of wood — that is, 
their capacity of remaining uninjured through 
long lapses of time, — has been found propor- 
tioned to the weight of charcoal yielded by 
them ; there are many woods, heavy of them- 
selves, that leave but a small proportional re- 
siduum in the retort after destructive distil- 
lation. We doubt if any where in Europe 
a piece of timber can be produced known to 
have endured 8U0 years : yet the fragments of 
teak which have .formed the supports of the 
ceiling of the caves of 8alsette, must have been 
ill their places for above two thousand years, 
and are therefore the oldest pieces of timber 
known to man. 


ibe following five woods alone, amounted in 
value to 3,84,000 rupees in 1854, viz : — 


SandsIwood,evt..ll.684.1S7.M4 1 Eboiiy wood, owt... 
Uadwood „ 47.431. S».S70 1 Xesk, . 

Sappan wood „ 5,340. 16,850 | 


4,850 

S1S,SS8 


The imports of timber into Great Britun 
alone, in 1850, amounted to ten millions of 
cubic feet, or 1,749,300 loads or tons. ' 


In Lamentatiom v. 4 it is said onr wood 
is sold uuto us ; but the poor hindoo, 
living in the country, never purchases wood 
for fuel ; and when such a person removes to 
a large town, be speaks of it as a great 
hardship that be is obliged to buy bis very 
firewood — Bombay Standard. Tomlingon. 

WOOD, Libut. I. N. Author of a Report 
on the river luduM in Ul. As. Trans. 1841, vol 
X. — Notes on the lower part of the Indus 
and of the craft thereon, in Bom. Geo. Trans. 
1836 1838 ; reprint, vol. i. 89. — Journey into 
the Naga hills, Ibid, 1844, vol. xiii. 17.-*— 
Journey to the Oxus, Loud. 1841, I vol. 8vo. 
— Journal of a visit to the Laccadive Archi- 
pelago in Land. Geo. Trans. 1836, vol. vi. 
29. — Dr. Biiist. 


The most important application of wood, 
is in the building and repairing of houses , 
and ships, and in the construction of machi- 
nery. For this purpose, the large trees, which 
come under the deiiOir.inati<m of timber, are 
chiefly employed. The conservation of grow- 
ing timber is an art of considerable importance, 
and inattention to this duty has allowed 
nearly every foreet iii India to be denuded of 
its principal trees. 

In India andinall Asiaticcountries, wood and 
timber are not only applied to those economic 
uses with which all are familiar, but they also 
furnish fuel to all classes, supplying the place 
of coal. Besides this, the influence of trees on 
climate is very considerable, tending as they do, 
to prevent the too rapid withdrawal of mois- 
ture from the soil, a point of great impor- 
tance in a country where the heat of the sun 
is intense, and.the supply of water is depend- 
ent only upon periodical falls of rain. It is 
impossible to ascertain the amount of timber 
used in India, but the quantity of firewood 
alone imported by sea into Madras during 5 
years is given below, that fur 1849*50 bfing 
estimated by the Military Board to be equid 
to 12,000 tons. 

Yean. BUIats. yaliw,Bs. Tears. BUleU. VBlae,IU- 

IS45-46....S3.61, SIS.... 33,586 I I848.49.... 104,76, 5S0...68,036 

IS4em 43, Tr,0IS.... 38,746 1348-50..... 96,5 1, 060... 06, 101 

104T-40....36,7S,794.. ..01,974 I 

The above is eacohuuve of imports by Ooeb* 
tune’s Canal, and the trunk roads, wbioh the 
Milkaiy Board sitimstsd at upwards of 85,000 
tons per snnom. The trade raports of the 

MefiMui Prendentgr shew thtiA the exports df 

tort 1 


WOOD, Sir Charlks, created Lord Halifax, 
forseveral years dnriugthe clmngt-s succeeding 
the Indian mutiny of 1857, the minister for 
India. His chief work was to amalgamate the 
Indian with the British army, and his plans 
needed many changes. His friends claimed 
for him credit for restoring the Indian 
finances, but in this he bad no share.— 
Ilowell-Thwlow, p. 22. 

• WOOD ALOES. 

Ak-yua Buku. | Agallocba wood Eno. 

The aloes wood or eagle wood of the Old 
Testament. See Aloes-wood, Eagle wood. 

WOOD-APPLE TREE. Feronia elephan- 
tum. Cor. 

WOOD- APPLE GUM, obtained from the 
Feronia elephantum,' is very abundant, and 
forms the well known ‘*£ast India Gum Ara- 
bic.” Mr. Rohde mentions that from its ready 
Holubility Without relidue, it gives the best 
mucilage for making black ink. — M. E. J. R. 

WOOD- ASHES. 

Tsau-hwui, CHm. | Rakb, Hikd. 

Used as a detergent remedy in disorders of 
the skin and hair. 

WOOD-CAKVING. See Carving. 

WOOD CHARCOAL. See Charcoal. 

WOOD COAL. See Coal. 

WOODDU. Mal. Phaseolus max. 

WOODDULU. Trl. Phaseolus mango. 

WOOD ENGRAVING. The foUowiag 
Madras woods have been found suitable, via 

Guava, Psidium pyriferum ; the best. 

Palay, Tau. Mimusops faexandra. a gobd 
wood, but liable to be attacked by iusaottk 

Vepalley, Tax. Wrightaa a&ti^Mnteiisa* 
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A fin* d<«e-gruned wood, not qoito ao luurd 
M the guara, bat improving with age. 

Jujube or Ber fruit tree, Zisyphue jnjuba ; 
lUtlier soft. 

Wood apple tree, Feronia elephantum, too 
coarse in the grain. 

Satiu wood, Swietenia chloroxyton, a close 
grained wood, but apt to split.— Hunter. 

WOOD, FOSSlIi. Fossil wood is iu large 
quantity iu Burraah, in Siud, and at Verda* 
ohellum ^and Ootatoor west of Pondicherry. 

WOOblAH WOOD. Amglo-Tel. Odiua 
pinnata. 

WOOD-MOTH. Wood-carrying nioth. 
Saek-trager, Oku. I Kuiidi Puchi, Tam. 

Moluka Basari, Tam. | Dalme-Kactea, Sinoh. 

The lurvsB of this singular moth construct 
for themselves cases, which they suspend to a 
branch frequently of the pomegranate, sur- 
rounding them with the stems of leaves and 
thorns, or pieces of twigs bound together by 
threads, till the whole presents the appear- 
ance of a bundle of rods about inch long. 
The' male at the close of the pupal rest, 
escapes from one end of this covering ; but the 
female makes it her dwelling for life, moving 
about with it at pleasure, and when alarmed, 
draws together the purse-like aperture at the 
open end. There are five ascertained species 
of these in Ceylon Psyche Doubledaii, Westw., 
Metisa jf\uuu,Walieer, Eumeta Cramerii, Westto, 
£. Templetonii, Westw.; and Cryptothelea 
eonsorta, Temp. The -Singhalese regard 
them as human beings, who as a punishment 
for stealing wood in some former stage of exist- 
ence, have been condemned to undergo' a 
metempsychosis under the form of these in- 
sects . — Sir J. E. Tennant’s Ceylon, p. 432. 
WOOD OIL. 

Telia Ourijun, Hind. Siu-yii, Chin. 

'rnog-tuse-ya, Chin. Peh-fong-yn, „ 

• Huag>t’uDg-ya. ^ „ 

Wood oil is the term aftplied to the oils of 
several species of Dipterocarpus, D. Isevis, D. 
turbinatua This class of oils is obtained for 
the most part in Assam, Arakaii, Burmah, and 
the Straits : they ^re usually procured by tap- 
ping certain trees of the order Dipteroearpes, 
and applying beat to the incision. Theoil which 
flows from the wound is a mixture of a balsam 
and volatile oil, and when applied as a var- 
nish to wood or other substnnee, the oil evapo- 
rating deposits a hard and durable coat of 
resiu. Tb^ are chiefly used as natural var- 
nishes, mtber alone, or in combination with 
eolouredi pigments, also as a substitute for 
tar in paying the .seams of shipping, and for 
preserving timber from the attadn of white 
ants. They are said also to be useful as an 
ingr^ent in litbograpbie inks. The oils 
generally receive |^he names of the localities 
from whidi they sm imported. Some of 


them differ ooninderablyin oedeor mid eoaaie* 
teiiee, but they all possess the sama bdbMimic 
odour, and are derived from various 4^oiea 
of the noble family of Dipterooarpese. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, were ’three good 
samples of wood oil from Canara : also a 
very interesting series of teu oils from various 
parts of the Madras Presideucy and Burmah, 
where the mode of extraction is as follows : — 
about the end oftbe dry season, that is in March 
or April, several deep incisions are made with 
an axe into the heart of the Wood, and a good 
sized piece scooped out ; into the hole fire is 
placed, and kept burning until the oil begins 
to run, when it is received into a bamboo, and 
allowed to run slowly drop by drop. In 
Malacca, also, it is obtained from a large tree 
of the Dipterocarpese, which is very common 
in the dense jungles of the Malayan penin- 
sula, and grows to a great height. When not 
tapped too soon, the base of the trunk is often 
of immense girth. The wood is reddish brown, 
and has a smell not unlike that of English fir, 
the bark is smooth, the leaves alternatet pin- 
nate and exstipulate, fruit a one-seeded drupe, 
seed angular and anatropal. The oil when 
permitted to remain at rest divides itself into 
two layers, the upper consisting of a clear 
chetnut colored liquid balsam, and the lower 
being in appearance like flakes of granulated 
sugar, and consisting probably of the sarplus 
resin deposited by the action of the atmo- 
sphere. The wood oil, called Guijun balsam 
or Telia Guijun, as. found in the bazars, 
generally occurs as a brown oily-looking, 
semi-transparent liquid, in odour strongly 
resembling a mixture of balsam of copaiba 
with a small portion of naphtha. One kind is 
yielded by the Dipterocarpus Itevis, a native 
of Chittagong, Pegu, Assam, Ao. It has be4n 
successfully used as a substitute for balsam 
copaiba, to which it bears a great reNemblanoo 
in its physical and chemical properties. Gur- 
jiin oil is, however, the product of several 
species of Dipterocarpus, and known general- 
ly as wood oil. Quijnn balsam contains fixed 
resin, essential oil, and water. If the latter 
be not separated, it boils with explosive vio- 
lence. The separation is effected by the dried 
muriate of lime. A small portion of the es- 
sential oil may be obtained by distillation 
with water in the common way. Guijun oil 
is a good substitute for oopaibs balsam in the 
treatment of gonorrhoea, given diffused through 
almond mixture or gum water. Dose teu to 
fifteen minims, repeated thrice daily, oraa 
often ae necessary. A compound tincture of 
GuijuD ia an efficient subatitute for Frank'a 
well known specific for the treetment of gener- 
rhosa. Doee, twenlw to thirty miidms/ia* 
litde milk or ragared water. Cmtain Hidstid 
? .198 
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gMV* ut Mootmt dfUs viiit to «l 

C&edabm wImm ih 9 wood oil troe m fch* moot 
OM^iSnouB in growth and tdae of the larger 
trees of these siunmitsi One was felled oh 
the West h&l which messored in diameter, at 
the vespeotiveends of a 60 feet length, 24 feet 
6 ittobea,*aud 3 feet 6 inches ; and another on 
the sammit measured 21 feet 4 inches in girth 
at 6 feet from the ground. In felling the 
abora mentioned tree the oil ran in a stream 
firom it, and it must have contiuned seven 
tons. 

Wood oil of Chittagong much resembles 
tbe “ Teak wood oii,” the wood oil from Pegu, 
but is less liquid than the latter, though used 
for the same purpose. It is a very clear and 
liquid substance, forming a natural varnish 
when ap'plied to wood or other substances. 

Rangoon wood oil has the usual resinous 
smell of this class of oils. 

One of the wood oils merits notice as 
being one of the substances of which the well- 
known and much prized China lacquer is 
made. 

Wood oil is used in Singapore for paint- 
ing the beams and wood-work of native 
houses, and may also be mixed with paint when 
not exposed to the son. 

In China the cold drawn wood oil, Feh-t’ung- 
yu, is pale and is used for lamps and for 
varnishing furniture and the better class of 
umbmUas. A. darker thick oil called Siu-yu, 
is obtained by beat and pressure from tbe seeds 
and fruits of tbe Elesococoos and Jatropha. It 
is used in making putty and in caulking and 
painting ships and boats. There is a reddish 
^d called Hung-t’ung-yu* The best wood 
oil of China comes to Han-kuow from Shin- 
chau-foo. 

'Sissoo-wood oil from Dalbergia sissoo is an 
empyrenmatio medicinal product. 

Camphor wood oil,' from the Dryobalanops 
eamphora, belongs to the class of volatile <iil8. 
It is used largely, in Singapore as a substitute 
for turpentine, and sells at from 15 to 20 cents 
a bottle. 

Deodar or Shemanatahu oil, from the Ery- 
thror^lon areolatnm,i8 an empyreumatio medi- 
cinal oil. 

A wood oil in Tinnevelly, is an empy- 
reumatio product similar to tar, chiefly used 
modioinaUy by native practitioners. 

Teak wood oil is a dull ash-colored oil pro- 
curable in most of the large bazars of India ; 
when idlowed to rest for sometime it separates 
into two layers tbe one an upper dark colored 
clear stoatom- a lower and more solid de- 
posit Its chief use is for applyingto wood 
work of all sorts, eitiier ahme as a natural 
varalsh or in combination with owtiun 
teitot. 


Mi Odbourt observes oMheQinjM oil or 
balsam, thait ICr. Lowe hid found that the 
filtered balstun formed a Ineown tranepMient 
liquid, which yielded by diatillation as ioUows 
in 100 parts— Essential oil 65, Bard MSin, 
34, Acetic acid wat«r 1. Aeo^ing to Mr, 
Lowe, the volatile oil possesses all tito ehaao- 
ters of that of copsim^ and the hard resis, 
(which he regards as pure copavio acid, ex- 
empt from the soft resin, wbion, according to . 
him, exists in the greater part of the copaiba 
of commerce) appears to him indicative of 
superiority as a medicine. Mr. Lowe recog- 
nized in the taew rerinous balsam the singular 
property of becondng solid when exposed in 
a closed vessel to a temperature of 280*’ F. 
Copaiba presents no similar phenomenmi. 

The new balsam distilled with the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of an oxidizing i^ent, 
as chlorine, bypo-cblorite of lime or bichromate 
of potash, yields an essential oil of a fine blue,, 
whilst ordinary copaiba, containing soft resin, 
affords hardly any colored essenti^ oil ; and 
cold sulphuric acid produces with copaiba a 
purple coloration similar to that obtained 
with cod-liver oil* 

To obtain the oil, a large incision is made 
ill the trunk of the Dipterocarpus turbiuatus 
tree at about 30 inches from toe ground, on 
which a fire is lighted and kept up until toe 
incision is charred : soon after this, the liquid 
begins to flow. It is conducted by a littie 
trough into a vessel placed to receive it. Tbe 
average produce of one. of tbe better trees in 
a single season is 30 gallons. Wood oil is 
also produced from Dipterocarpus incanus, 
D. alatus, and D. costatus. The first of these 
three is reputed to yield the beet sort, and in 
the greatest quantity. 

Wood oil from Moulmein, when filtered, 
is a transparent liquid, of a somewhat 
dark brown when seen by transmitted 
light, but appearing opaque and of an ob- 
scure green if viewed by reflected light It 
possesses, therefore, in a very marked de- 
gree, the ditoroism observable in all resin-oils 
obtMued by the action of fire. This charac- 
ter determines tlie nature of wood oil, and 
shows that it is not simply a natural product 
like copaiba ; but that it is in part tbe result 
of a liquid modification of the Dipterocu- 
pus resin, effacted by the agency of hei^ 
Moulmein wood oil is of somewhat greater 
consistence than olive oil ; it has a sp. gr. of 
*964, and possesses an ^or and taste very 
analogous to those of copaiba. It disaolvea 
in twice its weight of absolute aloohd, wito 
toe exception of a minute xesidae whioli it 
deposited upon reimse. 

The most curious prqper^ ti the Diptosor 
carpus wood-oil, is toat of 80 &di|jriug whuia 
^ 199 
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ImkM itt a eloead vial to 266" F. ; at tUs 
t«tti|^6iaitQro tho oil becomoa torUd amlao 
gtiatiaoiia, that it ia not diaplaioed npdn tin 
iuvoraiou of Hie phia). Aftw oooling, the 
ad&dil^tion ia yet more perfeot ; bate geO' 
tie wannth. aaaiatad by alight agitation, re> 
atorea ita former liqnMity. The renn of 
Vateria Indiea pa inaolnble in alcohol, and 
very imperfectly ao in after ; whilat the 
green main of wood oil ia easily soluble in 
eifter of these menatraa. — Pharmaeeutieal 
J<mm^ and Trantaeiiont. R<ad>. ed. Carey, 
«o{. ti. Indian Fidd. Journal d» Fharmaeie 
et de cUmw September 1856, pp. 189,193. 
Pharmaceuti&xi Journal, vol. XIV., p. 65, 
vol. XY., p. 321. Dr, O’Skaughnetty. Seng, 
Phar.p.S7S. Rohde MSS. 

WOOD'FECEERS, of the genera Picus, 
Leiopicns, Hypopicus, Tungipicna, Vivia, 
Slum*, itc. of Eastern and Southern Asia, are 
numerons i for instance, . 

Ficus analis, Temm. Java. 

„ eabanisi, Malberke, China, 
cathpharius, Hodge. Bootan. 
himf^yanns, Jardine. Himalaya, 
majoroides, Hodgeon Daijeling, Nepal, 
maoei, YieRot. ^ngal. N. India, 
himalayanns, J. & S. Himalaya, 

„ aeindeanus, Gould. Sind’h. 

„ sqaamatus, N. W. Himalaya. 

t,Aift pii»ha mahiattensis, Latham. Dekhan, 

Daijeling. 

„ bnmnefrons, Vigore. Himalaya. 

Hypopioua hiperytbrns, Vigore. do. 
Yon^picus moluecmsie, Omelin. JaTa,Malacca. 
i> pygmeens, Vigore. Himalaya. 

„ canicapillns, Blyth. Arakan, Tenas* 

I serim. 

„ bardwickii, Jerdon. India. 

Vivia iimominata. Burton. Nepal. 

Sasia abnormis, Temm. Malacca. 

„ odaxaoeek, Hodge. Assam. 

Hemicirons canente, Leeeon. Malabar. 
Chrysocolaptes snltaneus, Hodge. Daijeling. 

' goenais, Omelin. Peninsula, 

Central India. 

Mulleripicoa pnlvendenttts, Temm, Himalaya 

to Archipelago, 
bodgsonii, Jerdon. Coorg, Mala- 
bar. 

^ javeuns, Horey. Mdacea, Java. 

Qednns aqnamatus, Himalaya. 

.. Btiiolatoa, Blydi. All India. 

oedpitaliib Vigore. Himalaya to Bnr- 

- mab. 

Ghryaophoktgmh flavinueha^ Gould, do. da 
^ ^orolophns; VieUet. ■ do* do. 

Veni& pynhbii*! Bodge. S. E. Hfnudaya. 
Gecinenlua grantia, MeOldl. do. ! 

ITicippftDiiu phaiooaiML Himalayn. 

„ golotiaf Malabar. 
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Bfaftyptaman anantittai Avim. India, C^^lOn. 
Bnudiypteinus ohryaonotua^ Leeom 8. lakha. 

„ dilntna, . G^h. 

Chrysoiotua Shord, Vigore. India. 

„ intermediua. Myth. InSiia to Pen- 
ang. 

,, mbropygialia, M&kbar. ' 
The Bind wood-pecker (Picas Sdndeanne) 
ia distingaished from the other pied iqieoies 
by having the sides of the body dirty- 
white, and a broad streal; of blac^ down 
the side of the neck from the base of 
the lower mandible. The pied wood-pecker 
is P. himalayanus. The Mahratta wood-peck- 
er (P. mahrattensis) also is not nncommon ; 
the beantiful green wood-pecker (Picas sqaa- 
matns) is seen in the depths of solitudefc 
of the N.W. Himalaya, creeping ap the tranks 
of ancient pines, or flying wildly across the 
valleys, uttering its load scream as it alights 
on the side of a tree.-Adam, Horefield, Jerdon, 
WOOD SOBREL. Oxalis acetosella. 
WOODUUA. Tei. Alangium hezapetalnm. 
WOODY DALBERGIA.Dalbergiaarborea, 
WOOD STRAWBERRY. Fragaria vesca, 
Linn. 

WOOL. 

Yangmau, Chin. 

Uld, Dan. 

WoJ, Dot. 

Laine, Fb. 

WoUe, Obb. 

Oonn, Ore. Uikd. 

Lana, lx. Lat. Sp. 

Bnlu, Halat. 


Pashm, Put, Pkbs. 

Welna, Pot. 

La, Las, Post. 

Wolna, Seherst, Rob. 

Lena, Sams. 

Oo,WoO, • SOOTOB. 

Ull, Sw. 

Bochu, Tbl. 


The table-land of the peninsula, commen- 
cing with the Neilgherries, and proceeding 
along Mysore to the Deccan, Candeish, and 
Guzerat, presents large tracts of country 
affording a favourable climate, and abundant 
pastures for numerous flocks of shOep. If 
from thence we proceed in a north-east direc- 
tion, passing Marwar, Malwa, Rajpootana, to 
the district of Hurriana, and the province of 
Delhi, we shall see, supported on the natural 
pastures of the country, immense herds of 
cattle, and numerous flocks of sheep, the 
latter affording wool employed by the natives 
for making blankets (Kumlee) of different 
degrees of fineness, which form a considerable 
article of the commerce of these provinces. 
Again, the Himalaya mountains, on their 
southern face, present a European like cli- 
mate, remaricable however for being influenced 
by the periodical raina The temperature 
varies according to fte elevation ; but they 
afford everywhere rich pastares, and support 
a fine breed of sheep, of which the wori is 
employed by the mountaineers to iom. their 
clothing. The northern face of thebe mbon- 
tainsisas temarkable fob its dryutss ae fte 
lonthem is for its xnristnre j the ooM is 
excesstve, and the aninials which are paitnrad 
' 200 
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thero «i« ^Mwerad wi& du^gy hair, at wilh 
fong iTOd,Biid aflm do«nib It is here tiu^ the 
ibh«in^'«iool- goat iiids its most ooagsniSl 
elimate. I£ri Moororoft, who Was doj^tited in 
I8i4 to that part of Iiittls Tibet in Ohmese 
Tartary where the shawl goat is pastured, 
for the*parpo8e of opening to Qreat Britain 
the means of obtaining the materials of the 
finest woollen fabric, found that the Hoonea 
were obliged to send all their best wool to 
Cashmere. He mentions that this was oaosed 
by strict injunctions to all the owners of flocks 
not to sell any shawl-wool except to the Cash- 
nwriaiis or ti^ agents, in oonaeqaence of a 
rejnesentation baring been made that the 
Jouaree merchants had bought some and that 
the Cashmerians would suffer if any of this 
kind of wool were to pass into other hands. 

Ill the year 1819, considerable advantage 
was anticipated from importing this wool 
into England ; as it was valued at eight 
shillings per pound. Byragee wool, how- 
ever, when imported, was found to be un- 
saleable ; as of 189 bales of Shawl and By- 
ragee wool, imported in the years 1821, 
1822, and 1823, costing exclusive of freight 
and charges £5,444, the gross sale proceeds 
amounted only to £809. This wool was 
bought from the Houiiea, who keep sheep 
with the shawl wool goats, by the people of 
Kunawur, and brought by them to Bampore, 
the capital of Bissehur, on the Sutlej. Speci- 
mens oi the same kind of wool, procured by 
Mr. Hodgson from the Bootea who visit Ne- 
pal, were forwarded to the Court of Directors 
of the Blast India Company, in 1835, by Dr. 
Wallich. Of this the sorted wool was valued 
in London at from lOd. to lid. per pound ; 
some in the unsorted state at 5d. to 7d. ; and 
some was sold in the London market in 1834 
at from 2d. to 7d. per ]>ouud ; the low price 
was chiefly owing to its dirty and mixod state. 
Attention was turned in England to the sub- 
ject of Indian wool by Mr. Southey, of Cole- 
, man Street, addressing a letter, 24th Novem- 
ber 1836, to the Committee of Agriculture of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, respecting some 
wool imported from Bombay. He suggested 
. more attention being paid to the assortment 
of the wool, and improvement in (he breed of 
the sheep ; and stated that in 1885 there 
were imported into London 773 bags, and in- 
to Liverpool 624 bags of Indian wool which 
were sold by pnblio anotion at 4|d. to Is. 2}d. 
per pound. The wool was chiefly white, but 
with black hairs occasionally interspersed; 
and he understood that it was prodneed in the 
province of Guzerat In the following year, 
Mr. Southey again called attention to the sub- 
ject, stating that the quantity exported from 
Bombay had enormously increased ; bat that 
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whet came to En^^bad vriui; oritrriy of midr 
dling and eecondsty quality, Ibd* eeuse- 
quently, realised no hl^ttr fmees. tiiai| from 
4|d. to Hid. par pound.^ The and ra- 
pid increase of theOityorts of woMfron Bom- 
bay is evident from an inspectimi o# tlM,fi>l> 
lowing extract from tiie official Bepmrt of the 
Commerce of Bombay for 1836-87 ; 

USa-34 Um. 69,944 1 1836-86 Um. 

1864-86 „ 486,668 1 1886.87 „ t,444,me 

The report of 1837-88 goes on to say, **^nie 
quantity of wool exported has inereased from 
2,444,019 lbs. to 2,700,086 lbs., valued at 
98,564 rupees.^’ ' . 

Sir A. Burues, writii^ on the wools of Ca- 
booland Bokhara,says>^l. The wool of Tnricis- 
taii is obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Bokhara aud Samarcand, and is more celebrat- 
ed than that of Cabool. This is sent to Um* 
ritsir in the Punjab, where it is used to mix 
with the shawl wool of Tibet, in making 
what ate called Cashmere shawls. It ia the 
produce of the goat of Bokhara and not of 
the sheep of Toorkistan, and is ealled **pat,*’ ia 
contradistinction to pashm, which is used to 
express the fleece of the sheep. 2. The wool 
or put of the goat of Cabool is not at pre- 
sent exported, being entirely cpnsnmed in the 
native manufactures. It is procured from 
goats, and chiefly from the MU coontry of 
the Hazara to the west of Cabool, and be^. 
tween that city and Herat, which has an ele- 
vation of about 6,000 or 8,000 feet above tiie 
level of the sea. 3. The conntless flocks cf 
flat-tailed sheep in Cabool, produce an abund- 
ance of wool. The fleece is of a glossy white 
colour, and is in Cabool called pa^m-i^nrrak, 
and the fabrics prepared from it bnrrak, in 
contradistinction to puttoo. It sells at from 
two and a half to two Cabool rupees the seer, 
or sixteen pounds. It is brought in from all 
directions forsale in Cabool, and Sir A. Bomse 
states that he “ can scarcely pat a Umit 
to the Bupply, since the extent of pasture land 
in those countries is not ovar-xated at four- 
fifths of the whole surface of the country, and 
a very large ]^rtion of the population, sneh 
as the Lohani and Ghilgee, are shi^iherds, 
who remove from pasture to pasture, aud rear 
their flocks with great care and attention. Na- 
ture, however, does as much as the people ; for 
aromatic plants, in which sheep delight, ars 
exceedingly abniidant, and* it is nniversMly 
believed that they have eonsidwable efl[b<ft bti 
the quality of the wool.” ’ 

Wool obtained from the fot*tailed varioty 
of sheep is need in the mannfaeture of doMii 
and oarpete, and is Also exported to Inffia.’ It 
is of wide distribution ; the akero aibOtt^ bd 
Peshawar, Kabtd, Efondidiar, , HSbSt, aiel 
Other plaees. ^elat 'and thb stutbtjMllil; 
oounfry modbteMditep’swuol in gtiiilalhiii- 
W m‘ 
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mm, Tliif die^ is spjpsrsDtly indig^iis 
ali» to tbs Salt Bangs. 

' XlnBan is a tiaot of ooiiAUt dose bj tha 
Porsian Gulf, to the south of Psisiu. Its 
wool finds its wigr into the Punjab in oonn- 
^raUe quantitaea. It is aaoft dslioate wool, 
hut its principal use, at present, nnftutunately 
appean to be the admtaiution of genuine 
pashm. 

Wool from the Pecrian gulf called Kirmani 
wfMd finds its way to Amritsar pretty largely 
from borii Kuaehi and Bombay. It ia one 
of the staples used in adulterating the 
** pashm,” or gamine shawl wool. 

The Lena ahawl wool is the produce of the 
goats of the Tibetan Himalaya. It used to 
be a preealent ofunion that these goats were 
found in Kashmir, but that celebrated valley 
is far too warm and damp for them. The 
best shawl wool is prodnoed in the vicinity 
of Gatoo, Mauaurowur, and the elevated 
laudato the eastward. The ahawl wool ia 
the fleece of the goat, next the skin only ; 
the outer coat is coarse hair, and the two 
Colours are white and light brown. The 
dogs of Tartaiy have also a soft down be* 
low the hair, very little inferior to that of 
the goats. Goat's hair is very commonly 
produced in almost every district of the Pun- 
jab, and called ” jat.” It is used for making 
ropes, also fat matring, and for the strong 
bags wberrin grun, Ik. is carried on the 
backs of oxen. Grain dealers use mgs made 
of it in the shops in which the grain is pour- 
ed out when being winnowed or weighed. 
At Dais and Gyani, in Hnndes, four or five 
fleeces of wool, according to size, sell for 
one rapee, which averages 1} to 2 annas, or 
8 pence the pound. Shawl wool is produced in 
a variety of districts in Thibet. Carmenia or 
Ourmania wool is a kind of goat’s hair, 
brought from Osnnania, a country of Asia 
Minor. 

The wool of Eastern Turlcestan is known 
as Tnrfani wool, so called from the city of 
Ihrfan, it is this exqniutely fine wool from 
which the exquisite shawls and other frbrics 
of Kashmir are made. 

The following wools are used in the 
Popjab. 

(a.) Pashm, <« shawl wool, properly so 
ea}led,briag a downy substance, found next 
the ririn and bdow the thick hair of the Ilbe* 
tan goat. It is of three colours,, white, drab, 
and dark launder (Tosha). The best kind 
is prodoeed in the semi-Chinese provinces of 
Turi^ Kidrar,. and exported via Yatkaod to 
All tim foust shawls are atade 
ofthis wombat as the mahangah U Kash- 
asre ksnsa strict mcocpoly of the artiele, 
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the Punjab shawl weavers cannot procoas it, 
and have to be content wirii an infericr^khri 
of pashm prodnoed at Chariiao, and o^ort* 
ed via L^ to Umritsur, Nnrpnr, Loodiumh, 
Jelalpbr, and other shawl-weaving *tewiis of 
the Punjab. The price of white pariim in 
Kashmere is for nncleaned, 8>. to 4«. lb. ; 
dittoeleaned, fie. to 7$. per lb. ; of Tasha white 
pashm nncleaned, 2a. to 8e. per lb. ; deaned, 
from 5$. to 7a. 

(fi.) The fleece of the Dumbs sheep of Kabul 
and Peshawnr. This is sometimes ealled 
Kabuli pashm. It is used in the manufac- 
ture of the finer sorts of ohoga, an outer robe 
or cloak with sleeves, worn by Afghans and 
other mahomedans of the western frontier. 

(e.) Wahab Shahi, or Kirmani wool The 
wool of a sheep found in Kirman, a tract of 
country in the south of Persia, by the Perrian 
Gnlph. It is need for the manufacture of 
spurious kinds of shawl cloth, and for adulter- 
aring the texture of Kashmir shawls. 

(d.) The hair of a goat common in Kabul 
and Peshawur, ealled Pat, from which a tex- 
ture called pattu is made. 

(e.) The wool of the camel. From this a 
coarser kind of choga is made. 

(/.) The wool of the country sheep of the 
plains. Regarding the production of wool in 
the Himalayan or Sub-Himalayan pmrtion of 
the Panjab, the Revenue Report, for 18fil, 
states that ' there can be no doubt that the 
valleys of the Sutlej, Ravee, Chandrabaga 
(or Chenab), Namisukb, and other tributaries 
of the Indus, supply graring grounds not 'to 
be surpassed in richness and suitableness in 
any part of the world. The population in- 
habiting them are chiefly pastoral, but owing 
to sloth and ignorance, the wool they produce 
is but small in quantity, full of dirt and ill 
cared for in every way.' The Government of 
the Panjab have made efforts to improve the 
breed by the importation of Merino rams, but 
hitherto with little success. However, a truss 
of Merino wool produced in the Hazura hill 
district to the northwest of the Punjab, and 
sent to England in IfifiO, was there valued at 
1«. 6<f. per lb. 

Raw pashm of tiie Thibetan goat is used in 
the manufseture of Kashmere sfaawb of the 
kind ealled Tosha, produced ia Thibet. 

A considerable and increasing quantity of 
wool is exported for India, mostly all of it, 
latterly, from Gileatta. 
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• 

lbs. 

Tpoa 

Value, £. 

1850— 1 

4,682,074 

•2,090 

68,335 


7,067,161 

8,151 

100,612 

2— 3 

12,060.799 

5,384 

172>098 

. . a-?- 4 

14,409,479 

6,432 

205,601 

4— 6 

13,118,727 

5,864 

207,264 

6— 6 

16,109,728 

7,192 

272,942 

6— 7 

18,484,666 

8,252 

814,215 

7— 8 

18,685,396 

8,319 

387,103 

8— 9 

15,688,196 

7,010 

849,895 

9—60 

19,562,897 

8,733 

436,672 

1860—61 

21,884,405 

9,505 

478,144 


But iu addition to these exports, vast quan> 
titles of wool are woven into blankets of 
various degrees of fineness, for the use of the 
people, called enm’l or cnmli, also obad’r. 

Mr. Powell mentions that all or must.of the 
mammalia of the Himalayan regions and other 
similarly situated localities at an elevation 

n,000 to 18,000 and ^14,00(i feet, which 
are consequently subject to severe winters and 
a highrarityof atmosphere, whether domesti* 
cated or wild, such as the dog, yak, karghan, 
&c., possess a wintry inner coat of pam, of 
different degrees of fineness. The pashm of 
the goat is alone the marketable commodity ; 
but the hair of the yak and Kirghiz camel is 
in parts cropped, and both in a cleaned and 
coarse state is made into cloth of different 
degrees of fineness for Kirghiz (nomadic) tents, 
dotliing, bedding, saddle bags, ropes, &c., 
Ac. The hair picked firom marketable pam at 
Kashmir, supplies material for a different 
branch of manufacture, viz., of ropes, saddle 
bags, and hair cloth of different kinds, 
qualities and uses. 

Antelope wool of Lahaul, called in Tibetan 
Tsodky-i-lena, or properly b*Btsodky>i lena, 
is very predous. 

Ibex hair, or wool of the teringole, or kin, 
the ibex, is the wool that makes the famous 
and rare ibex shawls. 

Sheep’s wool, black and white of Lahaul, 
colled luggi-bal, was selling in 1866 for 6 
kutcha seers per rupee ; it is exported to Kul* 
lu and Kanawar. 

Yak’s wool of Bnpshu and Zangskar, called 
Kalla, is the soft under hair of the yak, used 
to make bags for sheep loads, and the felt 
soles of shoes. 

' The Bampur chadr is a soft wool fisbric 
manofaetared from the wool of the sheep of 
Bampar and Sfiiti, which are there the beasts 
of burden. The wool of the Dumbah or 
large-tailed sheep of Peshawur and Kabul 
is oaUed Kabli-pashm, and is mann&otared 
into the chega or deered cloaks worn by the 
A4(haii8. 
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Fattn fabrics ore made from Hie pat wool 
of Kabul. 

Kinaaid wool is beantifolly soft aidvei) 
white. 

The pashm of Changtan and TorlsB are ri 
the first class, and are moMDpohzed byKadir 
mir. • 

The pashms of Bndak,Ladak, Spiti, BampuT) 
Bashahir are a second class wool, and form tin 
staple ^port to the sbawl manufaetoring dtiea 
of the Panjab. 

The export trade in wools of the N. W. 
frontier, and beyond it in Kabul, Bokhara 
and Barman, is extensive, and large quantities 
are exported toKarachi and Bombay. 

Good ewes appear to be obtained in Goim- 
batore and Baramahal ; but Jalua and Bedes 
used to be the best places whence to 
obtain the white-woolled breed. The resnlts 
obtained both at Bangalore and on the Meil- 
gberry Hills, from crossing the white-wodUed 
sheep of the country with Saxon, Merino and 
South-down rams, are stated ti» have been moi^ 
satisfactory, both as to quantity and quality of 
wool, and size of carcass. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1856, of specimens of woollen 
manufactures, the most remarkable were those 
from Hoonsoor, comprising white and colmred 
blankets of various textures made in the 
native loom, some being imitations of English 
articles, and a decided improvement upon 
the country cumbly, and cheap in price. 
Among them was the description of blanket 
furnished to invalids and time-expired men 
proceeding to England. These are not manu- 
factured for the European troops, being too 
thick, heavy and nnsuited to the climate. 
English blankets are therefore provided in- 
stead ; the comparative cost is as follows : 

1 Hoonsoor Blanket 1 12 0 

1 Europe do red. ... 4.8 0 

1 Do. do white ... 5 • 8 0 

The jury considered this manufacture 
worthy of encouragement, and observed that 
means should be devis^ to improve the 
manufacture, especially as wool is abuiKlant. 
The description of wool from which these were 
manufactured was then of recent introduction. 
In the Mysore eountry sheep thrive well, bnt 
the wool is coarse, and little nsed except for 
the manufacture of native blankets. About 
the year 1840^ General Cubbontook charge ci 
a flock from the Madras Government, wkdeli ' 
had been collected the year previonsly for Mw 
pnrpose (ff introducing Merino wool into Iha 
eountiy ; but that flo& was useless, ithnring 
been attacked with rot. He then coQeeln 
one at a fum about 60 miles wsst d Buiiga* 
lore, and importad 3 ordwuMamuaUy ftuna 
SydjMy ; these aaraigainate so weK with lie 
country sheep, both in figure end Mik Iftit 
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la tile 4th cross it is. net .ftossibls to dUtin< 
gaish fim bied from the iiiqportsd sBaib TJmm 
ipsw in 1850 aboat 6000 sIiMp in lijnoro «ith 
Merino blood in them. Bams from tbe fejna 
had bean distributed to tbe eolleotorates of 
l^ortb Aroot, Btilaiy, Salem and Coimba- 
tore. During the year 1850, 26 rams were sent 
to tbe Funjab by ordwr of tbe Qoremment of 
■India. The wool bad been very highly re- 
.ported on hy Messrs. Southey and ^n, and 
sereral parcels had been sold in London 
as high as 1 shilling and 6 penoa par lb., 
while the eoQntry wool, and that imported 
from Bombay, averaged only 4d. to Sd. per lb. 
There can be no doubt that when the Merino 
sheep is naturalised, wool will become a valua- 
ble article of export. A mercantile firm In 
^Bangalore exported the wool of the Mysore 
country to Eogland, in eoneiderable quantity, 
.and bad i-ealised a very fair profit. Eventually j 
the Merino will be produced as cheaply as ordir 
nary wool Up to tbe year 1850 t^ quantity 
and value of wool annually export^ from 
Madras was lb. 1,28,413, value Rupees 15,816. 
For a very huge blai^ oumbly from Eiirnool 
closely woven, fine and soft in texture, tbe jury 
Awarded, as best specimen of the ordinary 
wotdlen manufacturee of tbe country, a se- 
cond (dass medal A check cumbly from 
Ghittiedroog, was found deserving of honora- 
ble mention. The best specimen of woollens 
was found in the tariff, being a blanket made 
of oorded wool of excellent quality and 
reasonable in price. A red cumbly of Mysore 
was exhibited in this collection, and was of 
good quality. 

At the Great Exhibition of 1851, some fine 
merino wool was exhibited from the table- 
land of Mysore, and indigenous wools from 
the hilly country of the north-west frontier, 
some from Lahore, and other Hnds from the 
dry and cold elevated climate of Tibet. Of the 
last, were some very fine specimens from 
Lieut Sttacbey, many of the animals there 
being furnished with a down or hmr-like wool 
.tmdur the coarse ccunmon outer wool It is 
this whidi b chiefly ernffloyed for the shawls 
and tile shawl-wool clo^. Though woollen 
fabrics of superior quality are not likely to be 
fiabrioated for the weal^y of Indb, yet as 
there are great diversities of climate in the 
different parts of Eastern and Southern Aria, 
some yeiy . substantial woollen cloths and 
blarikets are made in different parts, amongst 
cthera^ fine shawl-wool cloth in C^hmsre ; 
also tb 0 land called pnttoo; a htbriof muned 
Parespqs, the pie of wbbh, on one side, b 
toimad of Frited UuilBris and cloaks 

have been maimfactored framtiie tabledandof 
Mysore,nc welles ftcoa tib nnrtii-irastfrontiir, 
apd&m Nepal and lifanb 
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The only woollen fabrics produced , by 
the OhineSe are felts for tiie soles of ]^ibes 
and whiter hats, and a sort of rug or carpet. 
It b not woven iifi looms from the yarui bat 
is made in smaU pieces by a fullbg process 
whbb mats the fibres togethsr. Ths non- 
sumptioa.of it by shoe-makers b vei^' great, - 
and nearly as large for widtw hate amoOg the 
common people. The rags are woven with 
oolmed threads in rude tebation of figures, 
and are extensively used in the northern pro- 
vinces; the pieces ate a few feet s^re, 
and sown together for carpets or bedding. 

; Hrir and wool are both mppbyed in terir 
oonstruotion. The art of knitting b unknown, 
and of course also the fancy designs and 
worsted work which are made by ladies in the 
west. — William’s Middle Kingdim, «of. II. 
p. 126. Royle, Arts Ae. of India, p. 498. W. 
E. Underwood. Reporter for the Jury of 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855. Royls Prod, 
Resources. Ccdeutta Catalogue of the Exhi- 
bition of 1862. Compendious Description, Dr, 
Cayley. Moorerofl’s Journey to Lake Mansa- 
roteara, Asiatic Res, vol, Ixii. Captain Oernrdf 
Account of Runawar, PoweU, RandUmk^ 
Eeonom, Prod. Panjab p. xxvi. 

WOOL OB COTTON-TREES. Erio- 
dendron, sp. Salmalia, sp. 

WOOLAVALU. Tsi.. Doltchos nniflorus: 
WOOLEVE MIN. Tam. Caboose. 
WOOLLEN RUGS. See Bogs. 
WOOLLIGADDA. Tbl. Onion. 

WOOLLY CALTROPS. Tribuloslanugino- 
sus. 

WOOLLY GRISLEA. Grblea tomentosa. 
WOOLLY MOON-SEED. Menbpermom 
villosum. 

WOOLLY QUINCE. Him Cydonia to- 
mentosa. 

WOOLUNTHU. Tam. Fhaseolns mnngo. 
WOOMA MARA. Cam. Calophyllum ino- 
pfayllum. 

WOON. a district in East Berar. 

WOON. Bttbm. a Burmese governor or 
minister. Thu word literally signifies ** bur- 
then,” as woon gye, great Woon ; Woon douk, 
Prop of the wood.-— Tub, p. 3. 

WOON. Ubia. a tree of Qanjam* and 
Gnmsur, extreme height 60 feet, ciroam- 
ferenoe 5 feet, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of tiie first branch, 5 feet. 
No use b made of the wood, the trm is pris- 
ed on account of its fruit, whbh b pimed 
and eatm in other |orms, the leaves are used 
for eating from ; -tiw ^wers ate ^ten. • The 
tree b soaroe.^-(7apto»n ila/odonald. 

WOONDI, alao Taringl Oam. mib Inc 
of Oalyiaocion loDgifolinm, .. 
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WOOTZ. 

• • 
WOOK-DOUK. A Bona«se miniater of 
ti»|e6«iid ordflri<^Ful(^ p. Z. See Hlwot* 
dsn; Wbon. 

WOON-OA]!9^. Bubic. Ballaafe. 

WOOw-QYB, Great woon, a minieter of 
Bormalt. See Hlwot-dan. Woon. 

WC^NJAH-MABAM. Acacia amara. 

WOO-PEI-TZB. Boric. Galls imported 
firom China, which are said to be produced by 
an aphis : they are more bulky than common 
galls, cd Tsry irregular shape, and hollow. 

' WOORALA-TEL. Singh. Clove oil. 

WOO-SEU-SHAN, a small island lying 
near the western side of Hae-nun. 

WOOSHERIEAIA. Tel. Phyllanthns 
emblioa. 

WOOSHERI-KE-PU or Wooshiri-kaia. 
Tel. Phyllanthns emblica, Myrobalan emblica. 

WOOSTA-EAIA. Tel. Solanum pubescens 

WOOTHULU. Tel. Phueolus mungo. 

WOOT'THA'. Bobm. A. tree of Moulmein. 
A strong wood for ordinary purposes. — Cal. 
Cat. Ea. 1 862. 

WOOTZi or Indian Steel. The ore 
from which it is made is a magnetic oxide 
combined with quartz, generally in the pro- 
portion of 48 parts of quartz to 52 of 
oxide of iron. It is found in many parts of 
the south of India, but Salem is the chief seat 
of the manufacture, and there the ore is pre- 
pared by stamping and separating the quartz 
mther by washing or winnowing. The fur- 
nace in which the ore is smelted is from three 
to five feet high from the surface of the ground, 
and the ground is hollowed oat beneath it to 
the depth of eight inches ora foot. It is 
somewhat pear-shaped, being about two feet 
diameter at the ground and tapering to about 
one foot diameter at the top ; it is built entire- 
ly of clay. Two men can finish one in a few 
hours, it is fit for use the next day •, the blast 
is furnished by a pair of bellows each being a 
goat skin with a bamboo nozzle : a semi-circu- 
lar opening .about a foot and a half high and a 
foot in diameter at the bottom is left in the 
furnace, and before each smelting it is filled 
np with clay : the furnace is then filled up 
with ohuooal, and kindled ; a small quantity 
of ore, previonsly moistened to prevent its 
receiving the charcoal, is laid on the top of 
the fuel, and charcoal is thrown over it to fill 
up the furnace : in this manner ore and fuel 
are added and the belloirs plied for four hours 
or thereabout when the process is stopped, 
and the temporary wall in nront of the furnace 
hiuring been broken down, the bloom is re- 
mored a pair of tongs from the bottom of 
the fumaoe, and is tj^en beaten with a wooden 
to separate as much of the vitrified 
ahds as possible ; and, while still red hot, it 
la out through with a.hatohet and in this state 
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sold to the bladnmitibs^'Wfao perfotm all tfa 
subsequent operatitms ci foigiiig it into ban 
and making it into steel The prooess of foi 
ging into bars is performed by sinking th 
blooms in a small charcoal fnrnaee and repeat 
ed heatin^^and hammerings to five hi as muol 
as possible from the 'vitrified and* rntreduoa 
oxide of iron : it is thus formed, into bar 
about a foot long, an inch and a half broad 
and about half an inch thick. In this stat 
it is full of cracks and exceedingly red short 
These bars are cut into small pieces to enabh 
them to pack in a crucible. A quantity, uuodnt 
ing to a pound and a half to two pounds, 
is put into a crucible along with a tehtl 
part by weight of dried wood of the Cassia 
auriculata chopped small ; these are covered 
with one or two green leaves of the Calotropu 
gigaiitea or Obnlus laurifolius, and the mouth 
of the crucible filled up with a handfnl 
of tempered day, which is rammed so as to 
exclude the air perfectly. As soon as the day 
is dry, twenty to twenty-four of the crucibles 
are built up in form of an Srch with dieir 
bottoms inwards, in a small furnace urged by 
two goat skin bellows, charcoal is heaped up 
over them, and the blast kept up without in- 
termission fur about two hours and a -half, 
when it is stopped and the process is consider^ 
ed complete. The crucibles are removed 
from the furnace and allowed to cool they are 
tbeu broken and the steel which has been left 
to solidify is taken out in a cake having the 
form of the bottom of the crucible. When 
the fusion has been perfect, the top of the 
cake is covered with striae, radiating from the 
centre, but without any holes or rough projec- 
tions on it : when the fusion has been less 
perfect the surface of the cake has a honey- 
combed appearance, caused probably by parti- 
des of scoriae and unreduced oxide in the bar 
iron, and often contains projecting lumps of 
iron still in the malleable state, natrves 
prepare these cakes of steel for being drawn 
into bars by annealing them for seve^ hours 
in a charcoal fire actuated by bellows, the 
current of air firom which is made to play 
upon the cakes whilst turned over before it at 
a heat just short of that sufficient to melt 
them ; by this means the excess of carbon is 
detached. The prooess of smelting iron difiem 
according to drcu m stances jn different parts. 
In some, the ore is ooUeoted in tdie form ot 
sand firom the beds of rivers j the iron stem 
is collected either from the surfiMe or 
mineB.T-i2bhde, MSS. Mad. £it. Joum. 

W ORAQALLI, a name of the town in.ateps 
called WarangaL See Worungiil. 

WORM. Several oreatntes noety^ ^kiis 
common . name ; a tailless batraohian,, ^ie 
Ichthyophis glutinosos, is an immense eisili 
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WMOBHA. 


wtm, CMMumoa in SUdckn. > It to niMlivt «f .j ago Bnitbqji Bootlfspo^ to' wlioiii, aI- 

IIm KiaMto monutniiM, ^Siagapor^ Oejrlonnnd ao to nttrilMited tbe ggantie anwjka aoattaaat*^ 
JwMk over tlie WorungoL dtotriot,auoh aa {p«al. 

Amphetrito or aea worn of Java, Htob in wall and fortof Worungnli. aOd tiio ombank- 
boloa of the great BoUd madreporea. The giUa ment and maeoniy acynnota of the'Pakball 
oftbeaelovetyoreatareBareiotheformofapi' lake, do. In the road from Hyderabad to 
ml libbMUi of brilliaat orange green and blue, within forty niilee of Wornngul, bamn' roake^ 
Tbeee gaudy plomea are alternately extruded which intensify the heat of the sun, and arid 
and retiaot^ and, seen through the pellucid plains, are tbe prevailing feature, and water is 
water, present a very singular and bmutiful both scarce and bad. At Bonagherry, 26 
appearance.— -Adim's I'rnveto, p. 51. Sooher miles from Hyderabad, is a hill fortress^ or 


S^Jour. voL iL p, 26. See Reptiles. 

WORMIA CX)ROMAND£LIANA. Sps. 
syn. of Diltenia pentagyna, Hoxb. 

WOBMIA TRIQUETRA. Rottl. 

Deeyspsia, Simgb. 

A moderate sized tree, common in the moist 
warmer parts of Ceylon up to an elevation of 
2000 feet. — Thv>. En. PI. Ztyl. p. 4. 

WORH killer. £no. Aristoloohia 
bracteata. 

WORBC pipe fish. One of the Syng> 
nathidsB. 

WORM SAW-WORT. Somraj. Hind. 
Sermtola antbelmintica. 

WORM-WOOD. 

Aimutin, Aa. i Artsmisis sbnotbnmLAT. 

Tin A‘in ban, CxiM. Bubuk, Malay. 


Dhowna, Mustaru, 
Munra, ,, Hind. 
Domolo^ Jav. 

Gund-nar, Kush. 


See Reptiles. droog, planted on the summit of a precipit- 

[DELIANA. Sfs. ous rock, rising abruptly from the plain to a 
\ koxb. very great height ; the road extends only to 

Rottl. Huunumcondah, a distance of 90 miles frqm 

imgb. Hyderabad. 

)mmon in the moist WOSK Rtrs. Wax. 
p to an elevation of ^ OTA T KOROSH ANUM. Tah . 

Eeyl. p. 4. WotayKorosh<>nsm,TAH. | WontsyEoroshnamTzL. 

Sno. Aristoloohia This is a bright yellow, biliary concretion, 
found in tbe gall bladder of certain camels. 
One of the Syng- It is highly prized as a beautiful yellow paint, 
but is very expensive. — Aindie. 

Somraj. Hind. WOTHALAY. Tam. Acadacatechn.lPiVfd. 

WOTIANGIL. Hind. Carpesium, 

WOTU. Can. Lorauthus falcatus. 
smisia abnotbrnnliAT. WOUTAY. CAN. Gtorciuia cambogia. 

.Uk, Malay. WOU WOU. See Siiniadas, Wow-Wow. 

Buraujaeif kobi, Psaa WOWLI. Mar. Ulmus integrifolia. 

Jli: U^pUUri. WOW-WOW. H]rl(>l»t..i«Ui.. 

_d . juas pa . M. wrestling inlndiatoa favourite amuse- 


This European plant is found in tbe ludi- ^orthe rich, who keeplargely overfed men 
an bazars. Tbe Worm-wood of the Old Test- purpose of being pitted against ssch 


ament is tbe Artemisia abrotanum. — O’Sh. 
JHtp. p. 414. 

WORUNGUL. A town 90 miles N. E. of 
Hyderabad in tbe Dekbau. It is famed for its 
manufacture of superior carpetR, the trade in 


other. These are so full of flesh, that thsir 
distinctive forms are almost bidden, tbongh 
this is more owing to the development of 
muscle than to deposit of fat. On one occasioii, 
to add to tbe interfst of a mala, wrestlers 


which has considerably declined for want of of reputation from Agra, Muttra, Cawnpoor 
patronage. lu the town of Huunumcondah, the other places were eent for. and for three 


hesd-qnarters of the Woratigol district, are the 
ruins of a famous temple, now fast falling to 


mornings successively ihs rajahs and others 
were entertained with some splendid wrestling 


decay. The structure is composed of bard black matebes. There was no cruelty or brutality 
gisnite, elaborately sculptured. Four large exhibited, but fair manly trialsof strength and 
colomns, highly carved, eupport a roof of so- dexterity which elicited applanse, and which 
lid granite slabs, although tbe legend runs, attracted on tbe last day a crowd of at kaat 
that a thousand pillars ones supported the 60,000 people.— DefAs Oazetts. See Kushtif^. 

bat a few now remain standing. In- WRIGHTIA, a genus of plants bslonmng 
nide the pavilion is a gigantic ball (eonohant), fo natural order Apo^naeem,— of which 
s^ptnred out of black trap, highly polished, the following Indian spedes are known, 
whidi to an admin^le specimen of workman- S^^^^***^**" I 


tinotoris. 

ddp of ill kiaA Tb. tMnpl. U Milted up. iSSSST 

on wide st^ solid black trap rock. The Bothii. | 

landing to in h porch supported by two ad- The Toungzalat of Bnrmab, a speeies of 
▼anoe eolnnibe, with elegantly scnlptured thisgenoA to a beautRul wood of British Btuv 
bassA baring dutorive parapets between them. mah. A cubic foot welgbs lbs. 66. In a foil 
The espiteto end emablatnres ore likewise grown tree on tbe ||ood soil tbe sverege length 
most ezqntoite^ cenred, with oaves banging of the truidc to tbe first brsneh iedOleil^ edd 
over them abont five leet over their bearings, avenge girth messitrsd at 6 feet from Hm 


The bnlldittg otoimt httention for its grritt ground to 6 feet Tlie Beriea 
bdlt) it to said, a thousand yean IJbup of Ibis gmra% is a tree of G 


o^lmdriiovrsii, 

uiPjm iflii 



WBIGHTIA ANinDTSBNIBBlOA. WBlGHTiA TINGTOBIA. 


Gtimsuri ettreme height 26 feet, cirenmfetenee 
2 fbeti and height from tiie gronod to the in* 
tereectfoii of the first branch, 8 feet Itie tbler^ 
ably oom^On, and is burnt for firewood. The 
tnittjr juice is used for wound8.-^Z>i*. Bran* 
dU and Oal Cat. So. 1862. Captotn Mac* 
donald. * 


WRIGHTIA ANTIDYSENTERICA. R.Br. 
Rerium antidyaenteriounii Ztnn. ; Atne. ; Boxb. 


La-thou. BoRif, 

Oonessi bark tree, Eko. 
Ovalleavttd wrightia, „ 
loderja'u, Hind. 

Cheeri, S^iue. 

Vepali, Tam. 

Veppaula, „ 

Kodaga pala, Tel. 

Pala cfaottu, „ 


Txl. 


Girimallika, 
Ealiogamu, 

Kodisa pala ohettu, 
Kodisa chettu, 

Kodiaa pala, 

Kola mukki chakka, 
Kutajamu, 

Menu pala, h 

Pedda ankudu chettu, „ 


Palavarani, 

Palay wood. „ 

Dudhii-kMakri, Himb. 


The wood. 
Eno. 


Veppallay* 
Palava renu. 


The bark. 


Conesaie, 
Gurayla, 
Curaija, 
Oodaga pala, 
Palapatte, 
Gorte«de-pala, 


Fr. 

OuE. Hind. 


Maliul. 

9t 

Port. 


Chiri, 
Kutaja, 
Veppalei, 
Pala codija, 
Manupala, 


Tam. 

Txl. 


Sams. 

ft 

Tam. 

Tbl. 

f» 


The seed* 


Lisan-ul-aasafir, Ah. I Indrayava, Saks. 

Indrajow, Ouz. Veppalei arid, ,, 

Abir, Pubs. | 

A small tree common in Mysore and the 
hilly parts of southern India, found in the 
hill jungles of Kqtah and Mewar, a native of 
the coast of Malabar, of Ceylon, and the Isle 
of France, common in many parts of lndia,al 80 
in Tavoy : the wood is of little value, but the 
bark was formerly in request under the name 
of Conessi, and is still esteemed by the natives 
in dysentery and bowel complaints. It appears 
to have lost its value in commerce, by not be- 
ing distinguished from the bark of Wrightia 
tinotoria, which grows in the same places. 
The very bitter seeds are boiled in milk, and 
given in hemorrhoids - and dysentery, and in 
docoction in fever and gout ; also as an 
anthelmintic. The bark of the root is astrin- 
gent and febrifuge, and is used as a specific 
in dysentery and bowel complaints. Its ind- 
dioinal virtues are worthy of attention. The 
bark was formerly in request under the name 
of Conessi, and is still esteemed a valuable 
drug by the natives in dysentery, and in most 
disordered states of the bowels. Its miU^ 
juice is also used as a vulnerary. 

The tree has peoaliarl7*8oented flowers with 
a fbnn resembling those oi the jaqmine. The 
wood is white, of a fine grain, aadsnsoeptible 
of pdisb, and is need by the turner and 
oamaetriaaiBer. 


The seeds are eovenpd with a Und'of dou 
tuft, aemewhat lesemUiug tiie down of i 
thistle. Two kinds of indwjuo eeeds iue i 
tingttislted, the tma and bitleti The f 
mer has a pleaeent taste not nniihs tl 
of oats, tiduoh they also fesemble aoisiwl 
in appwance ; but are longer and mere hi 
der. An iufusiou of this roasted seed is gli 
as a safe and gentle reetrainer in boWd oc 
plaints ; the decoction ie employed in 
cases. The latter ate intensely Utter, a 
used as a vermifuge. The bark Was grea 
lauded more thau a century ago by Qeoffn 
and it appears to be a remedy of no me 
value. A new vegetable alkaloid ettraol 
from the bark is resinous and uncrystaliBal 
of a powerfully bitter and somewhat ac 
taste, iusoluble in water, but very soluble 
alcohol, ether and chloroform, only one p 
procurable from one thousand parts of i 
bark ; it is supposed that the seeds contaii 
in much larger quantities.— Cot. Hx. 18i 
Voifft. FL Andh. Faulkner^ Jf. E. J. 
O'Shaughnmy, p. 445. Eng, Cye. Ind. A‘, 
Med. Set. Aug. 1856, p, 397. Hind. TKt 
vot. ii. p. 100. 

WRIQHTIA COCCINEA is a large tn 
flowers externally green, iutemally deep drat 
red, having something of the perfume of 
pine-apple. — Riddell. 

WRIGHTIA MOLLISSIMA. Waw^ 

Ebilawa, Hind. | Dudhia, Ht 

Grows in the Naggery Hills in Kuma 
Bijuore and Gurhwal, and is abundant 
some moist forests. It grows in the Siwe 
tract near the Indus up to 3500. Il 
fine grained, light and durable, its wood 
used by workers in carving and in tnmi 
It grows to the height of 15 feet. Its wooc 
light yellow, soft and white, not very dural 
fine grained, puliabes well ; used ohiefly 
combs, and also for agricultural implemei 
The yellow juice might be turned to aocoo 
but the timber is of no value. For con 
it is taken as far as Umritsur. — Drt. Q 
Item, J. L. Stewartf Mr. Thompton. 
£. J. R. 


WRIQHTIA PI8C1D1A. G. Don. syn 
eohaltum. 


WRIGHTIA ROTHU. G. Don. Var. 
a tree of Ceylen. 

WRIGHTIA TINCTOKIA. B. Bn; W. 
Nsiium tinotoriom, Aox(. 


Bhor-kuri, 

Kalahari, „ 

ELala-kura, „ 

Kala-kada, »> 

Dysr’a Wrightia, Sxo. 
Kala.koodQo,Bun>.MAHB. 


Bombay, i Hya maraka, 
Pway maaain, 
PakiTa-raan, 
Cbitti ankoda, 
Amkadu, 
Tadlapala, 


Sax 

Tj 


A email tree, found in the C(dinbat(»«^ ( 

davery and otitor forests ci iSm Madioa t 

t onv 





WBITIMO. 

I^td^y, uid Teiy oommQh io all Uie torasts 
of Itombay. If affiNcda a veiy baaatifol wo(^, 
lihite, hard and dosegnuoed ; coming noarer 
to ivory tium.any Dr. Rozbargh knew. In the 
Goimbatore jungles, it attains a considerable 
size, but is not mnoh in use there, but that of 
the Qodavery is most valuable fur turning. 
Pale green soit leaves ; deciduous in the cold 
weather ; flowers in March and April ; white 
follid ea in pairs, from twelve to. eighteen inches 
long,whidi as they ripen the ends of each pur 
curiously join. The wood is used by turners 
and calunet-makers. It is a common tree in 
the Coimbatore jungles. The leaves afford an 
inferior kind of indigo, hence the Mahratta 
name. Itis extracted by scalding. — Drt. Wight, 
Moxh. FI. Ind. Gibson, JtiddeU, and Cleg 
hom, • Captain Beddome. See Dyes, Nilam 
pala. 

WBIQHTU TOMENTOSA. Bom. kt Soa. 
W.I. 

Neriom tomentosum, BoaA. 

Eoyila mokiri, Tsl. I Putts or Puts, Tbl. 
Pedda pala, ,, I Jillcdu, „ 

Nelam-pala, Malxal. | 

A small tree, not very uncommon in the 
central province of Ceylon, grows in the 
Circars and lower Gk>davery jangles. Wood 
appears dose grained, not used. The jaice 
is a permanent yellow dye. Bark given in* 
temally for scorpion bites.— PAw. En. FI. 
ZtyU p. 193, Captain Beddome, Voigt. 

WRIGBTIA WALLICHII is found in the 
Tenasserim provinces and on the slope of 
the Neilgherries from about the middle of the 
ascent to an elevation of between 4000 and 
5000 feet. — Mason. W. le, 

WBICHTIA ZEYLANICA. R. Ba. 

W. actidyeeiiterica, R.Br. | Sooddooidda, SiNon. 

Common in the soutii of the island of Cey- 
jon.— Emm. PI. Zyel. p. 193, 

WRITING. 


Haraf (a) Harof (pi.) Aa. I 

Scritura 

It. 

Baqm ; Irqam 

$9 

Scriptura 

Lat. 

Tahrir 

99 

Navasht 

Pbb. 

Ecriture 

Fa. 

Escritura 

Sp. 

Sohrift 

Obr. 

Ayuthu 

Tam. 

likhawat 

Hind, 

Basbathee 

Tst.. 


Compared with other nations the use of 
letters in India is recent. Ihough, as Professor 
Muller muitions, we read in the Old Testa- 
ment of writings, engravings, pens and 
books— in Exodus xxiv. 7 ; xxv. 16 ; and 
xxxii, 15, and 16, at least 1500 B. C. ; 
in Job ziii, 26, 23 and 24 ; perhaps about 

the same age, and subsequently in Psalms xl, 

7 ; zlv, 1 ; Ivi^ 8, and Ixix, 28, and in Pro- 
ved iii, 3, at least 1000 years B. C.,— the 
first an^eniieated inscriptions in India are 
those of the third century before Christ, .en- 
graved at Kapurdigiri,. Dhauli, Qimar) ike. 
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In t^e ten, Books (Mandala) of 1017 hymns 
in tlie Big Veda, the art of writing is not 
even alluded to. At the time when the* songs 
of the Bishi were collected there is no id- 
lusion to writing materials, whethSr of paper 
(papyrus) or bark (liber) or skins, nor is there 
any allusion to writing during the *Whole of 
the Brahamana period of Yedic literature. 
Even during the Sutra period all the evidence 
obtained firom them but leads to the suppo- 
sition that though the art of writing then be- 
gan to, be known, the 'Whole literature of In- 
dia was still preserved by oral tradition. The 
statements of Megasthenes and Strabo and 
Neai'chus, however, show that, in their times, 
the art of writing was known in India, and 
that it was practised before the time of. Alex- 
ander’s conquests, nevertheless the origin of 
the Indian alphabet cannot be traced back 
much beyond the date of Alexander’s invasion. 
The Lalita vistara, however, one of the ca- 
nonical books of the buddhists, describes Sa- 
kya Sinha’s entry into the writing school (li- 
pi-sala), and the alphabet that be is described 
as learning is the common Sanscrit alphabet. 
But in the times even of Nearchus and Me- 
gasthenes, letters do not seem to have been 
a vehicle of literature. Nearchus describes 
the people as writing on compressed cotton ; 
Megasthenes as making inscriptions on mile- 
stones, and Curtius says they wrote on the 
soft rind of trees. The inscriptions generally 
supposed to have been engraved by Asoka, 
three hundred years before the present era, 
with a view to promulgate the doctrines of 
Buddha, are therefore the oldest literary re- 
mains of India, but are upwards of a thousand 
years later than the era when the tablets 
were engraved on Mount Sinai. 

In the Homeric poems there is no mention 
of writing, but at the time of Pesistratos, when 
the final collection of the Homeric poems took 
place, this was undoubtedly a collection of writ- 
ten poems. 'I'here is no mention of writing 
materials, whether paper, hark or skins, at the 
time when the songs of the Aryan rishi were 
collected, nor is there any allusion to writing 
daring the whole of the Brahmuna period. 
Even during the Sutra period all the evi- 
dence obtained but leads ‘to the supposition 
that though the art of writing then began to 
be known, the whole literature of India was 
preserved by oral tradition only. The brah- 
mans of ludia, part of the east Aryan race, 
even now-a-days, le^ the Brahmaua Sutras 
invariably from Oral tradition and know 
them by heart. The Gribya Sutras describe 
every event in the life of a brahman, firom his 
birth to his deatil^ but not a word is inculeat- 
ed about his acquiring a knowledge of writing; 
Writing was not known during the Sfidunana 
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period. Befon the time of Paidiil eiidi ftt 
the firirt eproading of buddhism in India, 
writing for literary purposetf was unknown- 
Liber, the inner bark of a tree, indicates an 
early souroe of writing materials, /StjSXos, « e, 
fivpKostmthe inner bark of the papyrus, indi- 
cates another source, though now translated 
book, and e^en the word l^ok, is the beech 
wood. Writing was practised in India before 
the time of Alexander’s conquest, a summary 
of the statements of Megasthenes, Strabo and 
Nearchus would show that the people of In- 
dia then knew letters, but that these were not 
used as a rehicle for literature. Curtins says 
they wrote oii the soft rind of trees,- Nearchus 
mentions compressed cotton, and Megasthenes 
notices inscriptions on mile stones. The same 
Lat or Bud'h characters found on the pillars 
at Delhi, Allahabad and elsewhere, are also 
found engraved on rocks. The ancient Bud’h 
alphabet is really the simpler and more elegant 
form of the refined Sanscrit. The Allahabad 
inscription is similar to that at Delhi, but has 
four short lines additiotial. There is a stone 
before lodged in the Museum of the Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta, which was found at 
Bairath near Bhabra, between Delhi and 
Jeypur, and has an inscription in the Bud’h 
character. 

The same character is also found in two in- 
scriptions at Junir, of which ond is on the 
Naneh ghat. It is in keeping with the in- 
scription on the Delhi pillar and on the rock 
at Girnar. The Girnar inscription was sup- 
posed by Mr. James Frinsep to be in the Pa- 
li language. 

No Indian alphabet, however, can be traced 
back much beyond Alexander’s invasion, for 
Nearchus says the Indians made paper from 
cotton. Moreover, the first well authenticated 
inscriptions in India are of buddhist origin, 
those of Asoka on the rocks of Kapurdigiri, 
DhauU and Girnar, of the third century 
before Christ; These inscriptions call them- 
selves lipi, writing ; or Dharma lipi, sacred 
writing ; and the engraver is Lipi Kara, and 
this last word being also used in the Sutras 
of Panini it may be adduced as evidence that 
he knew the art of writing. 

The Semitic race, however, were acquainted 
with letters at least 1800 yeara B. C. Job not 
only gives one of the' earliest notices we 
possess of the practice of writing, but in 
chapter xix. 23 describes four different modes 
of recording events. Oh that my words were 
now written ! Oh that they were printed in 
a book I that they were graven vrith an 
iron pen and lead in the rock forever! and 
Bsekiel iv.l is ordered to take a tile and 
poriiray upon it the city ' ai ' Jerusalem; 
Xkekiel had long resided at Babylon, where 
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evebts were- reooriled ’on riUis two feet long, 
one foot broad, and four hiehes' tiiiok ; the 
drawing or inscription was made on the brick 
of soft day, which was first hardened in tiu 
sun and then burned in a kiln, and the 
bricks at Babylon are found thus marked, 
seemingly by a stamp, while those found in 
Assyria seem to have been cut by the hand. 
In South Eastern Asia, children are still, 
as alluded to id Jeremiah xvii. 13, taught to 
form the written characters by tracing than 
in clean sand, also by writing them with 
a soapstone or potstone pencil .or with char- 
coal, on a board painted black or white, 
or on the leaves of a black book. The 
leaves of the palms are used in all the 
two peninsulas, in Burmah and Ceylon, as 
books and as diaries, or for accounts in trade. 
The characters which have been used for 
Sanscrit, as seen inscribed on sculptures, 
havebeenmanifoldjtheKutilaasatVijayamun- 
der, in Udayapur, and on a stone slabfirom a 
temple at Banode and at Oujein. An old 
form of character is engraved on the Allaha- 
bad column, and that on one of two bronse 
tridents found at Gopendara in Gbirhwal 
was in this old character, the other being in 
nearly modern Deva-NagarL The latter has 
been largely employed in writing Sanscrit in 
somewhat differing forms and, also, as it is new 
used, but another form of it is known as 
Eaiiouj-Nagari. The character on the Al- 
lahabad column is Deva-Nagari in transitn, 
identical with that of the Gaya inscription, 
and also like Mr. Wathen’s inscriptions 
from Gujarat and those of Mahabalipur. 
The character of the Gaya inscription is 
known to be of the eleventh century. A 
seal was found at Aseerghur in Kandesh, 
engraved with a Deva Nagari, resembling 
the Gaya or Gour, approaching the Allaha- 
bad. That on the Bhitari Lat or pillar at 
Gbazipur, is not pure Sanscrit, nor easily 
intelligible, but its character is the same 
as Allahabad No. 2, or £[anouj Nagari, with 
uumerous mis-spellings. At the ancient village 
of Mi^uta, district of Bhushana, on a stone 
slab, is an inscription in Sanscrit verse^ the 
language and poetry superior to apything 
seen by the Bengal Asiatio Society’s Pandit, 
Kamalakanta. The character oi^ in tiie 
inscriptions is called the Knlda, and is 
midway between the Deva Nagari and the 
Gauri. Some of the vowel inflectioiu want- 
ing. The inscriptions at the Budda Gayn 
vaulted cavern, or Nagaijuni, are in old 
of date B. G. 280 to K C. 247, and 
character used in the inscriptions, old lsAi 
Those at Mathiah near Bettiab, at B^ta, and 
at Badiah, are in Pali, of date 316 & .C., 
and the o^aoter used in the Inicriptieos is 
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oldlUi. Th«9bfa»oteiniuiediQtii9iawiiiill(^ 
loond on anoiont acnlptnrai in Sontiiero ^jia 
aiid India, may be bdedy named as under :-<• 


Allahabad Lat. 
Allahabad Qapta, 
Amaravfttip 
Arammn. 

Arian or Bactrian, 
Bengali, 

ClialdM-Pehlvi or 
thian. 

Devanagaii, 

6v|arat Copper Plate, 
Gajerali mo^m Alpl^ 
1^, . 

Kiatna, 

Knfte, 

Katila, 

or Indian FaH, 
Nerbndda, 

Pali, old, of the Burmese 
„ m<^erD, 


Palmyrene, 

Parttupn, 

Pehlvi, 

„ modem Alphabet, 
„ Saasanian, 
Phoenician of V. de Lny- 
[nea, 

„ -Namiamatio of 
[ditto. 

Panic of M. de'Lnynea, 
Panjabi, 

Sah Kiuga of Saorahatra, 
Semitic, 

Sindtic, 

Syriac, 5th centary, 

,, modem, 

Telinga, 

Tibetan, 

Weatera Caves. 

ZenA 


Mr. H. T. Frinsep gives the following list 
of transitions of the Indian alphabet from 
the time of Asoka, with some of the most 
marked local varieties at present in use, viz., 
those used in the sculptures of 


Aioka’a edicts of the 3id 
century, B. C. 

Western caves, 

Sah inseriptioaat Oimsr, 

Gnpta insoriptionat Alla* 
babad. 

Yalabhi Plates fromGaja* 
rat. 

Aatila inscription oftbe 
loth centary A. D. at 
Bareli, 


Nerbudda, 

Kiatoa, 

Telinga, modem, 
Tibetan modem. 
Square Pali, 
Gnjarati, 
Panjabi, 
Kashmiri, 
Bengali, 
Devanagari, 


end be gives the following ten modifications 
ef the Sanscrit alphabet from B. C. 543 to 
A. P. 1200, viz.. 


Fifth centary b. o.. Rise of Baddlsm. 

Uncertsin ; Western Caves. 

Third centary B. o., Sanscrit inscriptions of 
Asolm, Junagirh. 

Second oentury a. d., Gujerat dated Plates. 

Fifth century a. d., Ailah*had inscriptions of the 
Gupta dynasty. 

Seventh century a. d., Tibetan alphabet formed 
from Sanscrit. 

Ninth century a. b., Kutila inaoriptions from 
Barriny, A. D. 99S. 

Eleventh centary a. d., Bengali alphabet aa now 
modified. Adisar, 1065 A. n. 

Modern DevarNagari alphabet. 

Old Pali alphabet of the Burmeae, compared with 
a. ». SOO. 

At present, in the south and east of Asia^ 
tile Bmnan Italic characters, with slight 
diaeiiti* pmnts, are used eveiy where by 
tiM BritiA French, Dutch, Portnguese, Spa- 
■iah and Danea^ alike in writing, printing and 
eagweinfe and the nmplioity and the foeility 
witii which they oan be read, will, bMore a 
baadred yean pan bye, eommai^ them to 
tiM auuqr neea now occupying these regions. 
The Aialao letten and tte Andiio nnmemls 
ai^ with sonie aodifieatioiisr in use Mwmeit 


tibe mlBom eda n a Arabia, Fenia, Torfcqr, 
Turkestan, Afghanistan, Belnehistan andindia, 
and its foims reoeive the names of Toghsa, 
Naskh, Talik, Naskb-TUik, Shafia, Baqm, 
and Shakaatah, The Cufio alph^et .ianof 
now in use. Amongst the hindu races 
of British India, the Devanaguri ojnracter, 
with some modifications, is applicable to 
Sanskrit, Hindi and Marathi ; many of the 
letters of the Bengali and Urya are modified 
forms of the Devanagari, but so changed as 
to need to be studied separately ; the Malaya- 
1am and the Tamil tongues have each their 
own distinct forms of letters ; theTelngu and 
the Earuata characters are almost identical. 
The Burmese, the Mou or Talieng have each 
distinct characters, the Malay language is 
written with letters modified from the Arabic^ 
and the Chinese continue to use a character 
intended to be a painted illustration of the 
object to be indicated ; the characters of the 
Japanese are also distinct. Most of the non- 
Aryan races of British India, even yet, at the 
dose of the 19th century, use no written cha- 
racter ; they affix their marks to documents, 
the implement or weapon in use with them, a 
dagger, a staff, a balance, a trowel, &c, ; 
those of them who now write with letters have 
■ ’ adopted one of the alphabets of the more ad- 
vanced nations around them. The helot or 
predial slave races known in the peninsula as 
the pariah, the Hoiar, the Mhaug, the Mhar, 
have no knowledge of letters ; they have for two 
thousand years, been dwelling as the village 
labourers, in daily, hourly, contact with people 
following the bud’hist and brabminical tei^ch- 
ings, but they have not acquired either the reli- 
gion or the learning of their masters. TheQu- 
jar and Cbamar of N. India are all illiterate. 
The great Qond nation, now partly under ma- 
homedan rule, partly under British dominion, 
have no written character of their own, and 
very few of them know bow to read or write ; 
the same remark is applicable to the Bbil, the 
Mondab, Ho or Kol, the Eond or Eu, — per- 
haps all the Eolarian races. The Abir, the 
Med, Mer, or Meena, the races in Bustar, none 
of the forest or mountain races, the Chaura, 
Sanrah, Suar, Chensaar, or the Yanadi of the 
eastern side peninsula, the Toda, Eotah, Ba- 
daga, or Imlar of the Neilgheriy Hills, knotr 
how to read or write, nor is it known that any 
of the Eurb or Enrun^bar, the shepherds ^ 
the peninsula of India,, eau read or write. This 
Is remsrk^le, beoanaf with their great fiA’b* 
thcgr must have nnmeroas sales, the written 
record of which wonld be naefal iotbem ; bnt 
this lemsdc is. eqtislly appiisable to i^y 
otiier rsoes engsgM in tiadisg trau s setions, 
auoh IS the Binjata or Lunbaia, who till re- 
eoBtij wen thfi chief esiriers tbrfagfamil I»* 
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dia, the Ohakili, Mnehi, or CSumar, iMther ItcondetsofSSenlMtHativoidianMters, formed 
workim ; the or gardener races ; the Bel* of upri^t seratciits or atrokee, and on the 
dw or Woddara, labourers, road makers, tank whole it is more complete than either the 
diggers, ifho take great coiitraots for roads Batak orKorinobi. 

'and other publicworks ; and thesmallerhroken The Lampung nation, which occupi^ that 
tribes, such as the Beder or Yeddah of the portion of the south-western side of Sumatra 
peninsula and Ceylon, the Rhodia of that which lies opposite to Java, divided from it 
island, the Yerkala, the Eai*kara, the Bhou* only by the straits of Sunda, has its own pe* 
rah, the Makwa, and many others ; the Mon- culiar alphabet, which consists of 19 substan- 
gol and Manchu of Central Asia have charac- tive letters with double or treble consonants, 
ters which they use in writing. It is not making them up to 44. It has a great dud 
known whether the tribes near the Chinese of that angular linear and meagre form which 
frontier and Tibet, the Gyami, Gyarung, Tak* characterizes the other Sumatran alphabets, 
pa, Man-yak, Tbochu, Sok-pa, Horpa, have The Achin and Malay of Sumatra ore writ- 
any knowledge of letters, and the same re- ten in the Arabic character, 
mark is applicable to the broken tribes in Ne- The Bima alphabet formerly in use amongst 
pan], particularly to the languages of the the Bima people in the island of Sumbawa, 
Kirauti group in East Nepani. It is not east of Sumatra and Java, has now given 
known that any of the tribes near the valley way to the alphabets of the Celebes, 
of Assam, the Aka, Dofla, Abor, Bodo, Dhi- In Celebes are two distinct alphabets, one 
inal, Koch’h, Garo, Naga, Mishmi, Miri, Mikir, of them the Bugi, at present in use over the 
Singpo, Sheiidu or Kbassya have any written whole island, and which extends to Bouton 
tongue. The Reverend Dr. Mason and Mrs. and Snmbawa and wherever the Bugi nation 
Masonhave taught letters totheKaren,but the have settled or colonized. The modem Bn- 
Eu-ki, Ku-mi, Ka-mi, Fwo, Tak pa, Khampa, gi has 23 substantive characters, consisting 
Kham-ti, Shan and other tribes in the north mostly of small segments of circles running 
of Burmah are not known to have any means horizontally. The Bugi letters have no re* 
of intercommunication other* than speech, semblance to those of Sumatra, or Java, or 
The Thai race in , the south of the Malay even to the obsolete alphabet of Snmbawa. 
peninsula have a literature, but the negro. The other alphabet of Celebes is now obsolete, 
negrito, alfuro or papuan races, in the Anda- The ninth and last alphabet of the Archi- 
mans aud eastwards to New Guinea, are all pelago is the Philippine, that of the Tagala 
alike without any writing characters. nation of the great island of Lucon or Luconia 

Notwithstanding the numerous languages and consists of 13 characters. It is the only 
in the Archipelago, the writing characters are one existing in the whole of this group, and 
only eight or at most nine in number. The seems at one time to have been used among 
* Javanese alphabet, likeall others in the Archi- the civilized tribes of the neighbonring islands, 
pelago, is written from left to right, each letter having spread even to Magindanao and Sulu. 
is distinct and unconnected, and the writing is The forms of the letters are rather bold and 
perpendicular and not slanting. It is the more complex than that of the Sumatran al* 
character used for the Javanese proper, the phabets. 

Sunda, theBali, and itis believed theLombok, In the Archipelago, thus, are nine distinct 
and indudiug Palembang in Sumatra, it is alphabets, every one of which appears to be a 
current among twelve millions of population, separate and a native invention. But they 
But in prior times, other characters to the are not only distinct from each other, they 
extent of twelve in number, have prevailed in differ equally from all foreign alphabets. They 
Java. are the produce of five large islands only out 

In Sumatra, beginning from the west, the of the inpumerable ones which compose the 
first evidence of a native written character is Arohipelaga The most fertile and civilized 
among the Batak, and it is singular that a island, Java, has produced the most perfect 
nation of cannibals should possess the know- alphabet, and that which has acquired the 
ledge of letters. There was assuredly nothing widest difforion. The entire great group of 
of the kind in Europe or continental Asia until the Philippines has produced, and that in its 
long after men had ceased to eat each other, greatest and most fertile island only, a single 
Tke form of the Batak letters is horizimtaL alphabet ; even this one is less perfect tmm 
The Eorinobi alphabet, among the people the alphabets of the western notions, in pro* 
of this name in Sumatra who border on portion as the Philippine islanders, when first 
Menangkabau, has 29 characters and conasts seen by Europeans, were in a lower state of 
of hcriiontal <nf sli^tly rused soratehinga ■ civilisation than . the nations of the west 
Tl»e Rfdang is the alphabet of Lemba mad the Archipelago. The tongues spoinn, nevtiv 
PMummah on the western side of Sometn* f thelessi are veqr nnmewus ; vis 
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Celebw. 


WAIXIMO. 


wfixTiva 


IiAKOUAGBS. 


1 Malay 

2 Javiineae. 

3 SaMRik 


4 Xaoamr* 


5 Bugis 


6 Bouton ... 

7 Salayer... 

8 Tomore.. 


9 Tomohon. 
10 Langowenj 

A I Batahan.. 
12 Belang ... 


Spokon at 


iWiMMa 

duurae*: 

Iteruaed. 


Singapore.. 
iJava 


Arabic 
uaraueael 


3. Celebes Native... 
near Ma-j 
cassar. j 
Large part NaUve 
lofS.Celebes; distinct 
from Ma- 


Boutosg ... 


Beligion and 
booka 


Indigenes of 
Lombok, a 
pure Malay 
race, profess* 
ing mahiome- 
danism. 
Mahomedans. 


Do. 


oasaar. 

'A large island 

I 6. of Celebes. 
A smaller, do. 


ISalayer 

B. penin-* .Pagans. 

sula ofCele**. Note. — The p e op le 
bes ; Bat* apeakiug these live lau- 

chiaxL Iguages of Celebes are of 

pure Malayan type, and 
all but the Tomore race 
are equal in civilisa- 
tion to the true Malays. 

Thesenine languages, 
with many others, are 

J spoken in the N. W. 
Feniusulaof Celebes, by 
the people called Alfu- 
ros. These languages 
[are falling into disuse, 
and Malay is becoming 


Plateau of| 
Minahasa. 


of do. 


West do. 
East do. 


{ 13Tanawanko| 

14 Kema 

15 Bantek ...lA suburb oflihe genei^ medium of 


16 Menado... 

17 Bolanghi* 
tarn.. 


1 8 Sangiiir is- 
lands k Siau. 


19 Salibabol 
islands, alsq 
called Ta-I 
laut. 

20 Sula 
lauds.. 


Menado. 

Chief town. 

On N. W, 
coast be- 
tween Me- 
nado and 
Licoupang 


2S-: 


Icomui unication. Most of 
tho people are being 


Iconverted 
auity. 


are 
to Christi- 


p (2lCaj6n 

P j22Wayapo. 


[3 villages on 
_ . theeastem 

q 1 23 Mkasaiatly sideofBou* 
ru. 

24 Amblait... An island 
S. E. of] 

i^uru 

25 T0niata...[llte Dorth«| 
arhqiost 

Maud of| 
tlKsMoliic-l 


26 TMm 


Two groups of islaiids 
between Celebes and the 
Philippines. The in* 
habitants resemble the 
Ipeople of Menado. 


£. of Celebes, Malays 
|of the Molucca type, 
Mahomedans. 

These people are alli- 
|ed to the natives of 
Ceram. Oajell people are 
jmahomedans. 
Mahomedans* 


Inhabitants some- 
what mixed with the 
Itndigenes of Gtlolo. 


iKestidaed 
pf Molfie* 

ess 

Old 


* Inhabitants undistin- 
gnisfaable from those of 
Temate* 


S7 Kaloaldanda.. 


28 Batohian., 


29 Oani.. 


Saboe 

Galela 


I A village 'in 
the 8. pen- 
insula of 
Gilolo 
Villages inj 
N. Gilolo. 


32 Liang, &o. 


38 Morelia and| 
Mamalla 
34 Batumerah 


35 Lariki, A^lulu| 

Wakasiho 

36 Saparua... . 


37 Awaiya... 

38 Camariau. 

89 Teluti and 
Hoya... 

40 Ahriago and | 

Tol^.... I 

41 Ahtiago... . 


iMofih of| 
Batohian. 


Villages on 


In W.Am-l 
boyna 
|An island 
east of Am- 
boyna 


Villages on| 
the south 
of Ceram. 

Villages oul 
theS. coast! 
of Ceram. 


W 


42 Gah... 

43 Wabai 


44 Goram 


45 Matabello 


46 Teor 


47 Ke Islands 


48 Aru do. 

49 tfysol coast. 

60 Mysolinterior. 
51 Dorey 


52 Teto 1 I 
58 Vaiqneno in j 
BMtTimor V 
64 Brissi in W. ( 
Timor ... ) 


llndigenes, 
inlaiidfroml 
Ahtiago 
j£. Ceram... 

|N. coast of| 
Ceram.. 


Mahcmedan ; inhabt* 
tants, like the preoed« 
ing. r 
Moluocan-Malaj ; * 

iMahomedani. 


Inhabitants called 
Alfaros. They are in- 
digenes of Polynesian 
type, but brown skins 
and Papuan hair and 
features. Pagans. 

Of mixed Malay and 
theN.eoast Polynesian type. They 
of Amboy 
ua 

Do.in N. 

W. do 
|A suburb of| 

Amboyua. 


are mahomedans 
Christians. 


or 


Mahomedans. 
Inhabitants of the 
Molucca Malay type, 
Imahomedans. 

Mahomedans from 
iTernate. 

Inhabitants of the 
brown Polynesian type, 
jaiid speaking the same 
language as those of 
Ceram, opposite. 

Indigenes of Polyne- 
Isian type, now chris-* 
itiaus. 

Mixed brown Papuan 
or Polynesian, and 
Malay type, mahomed* 


Alfurosl of Papimn 
lor brown Pelyuesian 
typo. Pagans. 

Alfuros of East 
Ceram. 

Inhabitants of much 
lof the N. coast of# 
Ceram of mixed race, 
speak soveral dialects of 
this language. Maho* 

, . medans. 

Small 18 - Of mixed race, Maho- 
laiids B of 
Ceram. 

Small is- Brown Papuan orPo- 
land S. E. lynesian race. Pagans, 
of Goram. 

Small is- Do. do. 

landS.E.of 
Matabello. 



|K. coast of 
K. Guinea 




!i; 


On the W. oftbeAra 
lehmda. True blade Pa. 
poans. Pagans. 

W. of If. Gtdnea. 
True Papuans. 

K. of Oenm, semi- 
civilised Papnao with 
mixture of Moluooan 
Mala3's. 

Trae Papnaas. Fa* 
Igani 

Do. do. do. 


Intsmsdiatehitwwm 
Ithe troeutd the brown 
Papuroi* Flsgaas. 


010 



WUFAT<NAMA. 


WUBSA. 


15 Sftvtt. ••• 
55 Botti. ... 

67 Alter 
• 58 jSuloif ... 

59 Bsjau or 
Oypstea 



JdBaul»W.ot Tinor, 
of mixed race viih ap- • 
parently much of toe 
iundu fypo. 

Islands betwemFlo- 
res audTimor. Inbabi* 
tants of dark Papuan 
type. 

A roaming tribe of 
Esherman of Malayan 
type all over the Ar> 
(mipelago. 


The most ancient Arabic character was 
the Kufia It seems to have been the alpha* 
bet of the Arabians of Mecca. Some learned 
writers generalize about the propriety of every 
language having its own natural alphabet, 
forgetting that a new alphabet has not been 
born with every tongue. The single alphabet 
of <Pb<Bnicia has been modified for all the 
languages of Europe, and of Asia west of the 
ludus, and for all the languages of Northern 
Africa, except that the Tuarik of the great 
Western Desert have an alphabet of native 
growth. The received Roman, Grecian and 
Hebrew alphabets, have together all the con- 
sonants needed for Arabic, except three. 
When Europeans began to print Greek, they 
copied all the contractions of the manuscript, 
though these must have enormously increased 
the trouble of printing. After that, without 
the slightest real advantage, it was customary 
in dictionaries to give Anglo Saxon quotations 
in type, which was copied from the handwriting 
of the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. German 
quotations in the modifications of Gothic type 
used in Germany, Danish in that used in 
Denmark, and so forth : — gradually these 
trammels have been thrown off, all but the 
Greek type. In Africa; amongst the Kirghis, 
and amongst mahomedans of India, a holy 
man, to cure sickness, writes an invocation 
on a board or slate or paper, which is washed 
off and given to the sick person to drink. — 
Lubbock Origin of CivilvscUion, p. 16. Craw- 
furd DiUionary of the Archipelago Pnnsep 
Awtiquitiet by Thomas, Wallace, Malay Ar~ 
ehipelogo, voU ii. p. 292-295. JaiMs<fn. 

WRONGON, Malbal. Arsenic. 

WBY-NECK. Of the smaller British land- 
birds, few occur in India, and these are 
mostly rarities in the west, but the wry-ueck 
is not uncommon, though little observed. 

WUBOIKA. Bus. Calico. 

WUCHNAK. Mahb. Acnnitum ferox, WalL 

WUD, a naine of Buddha. 

WUDA. Ab. Cowrie. 

WUDALU. Tbl. Phaseolus mnugo,.£»nn. 

WUDDAB. See India, Waddar. 

WUDUGA. Tbl. Alangium bexapetalam,£. 

WUFAT-NAMA* As. the history of one's 
death. 
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WUGI, aig^t maiittme peoide ef Celebes, 
the Maccsssar men. See Bei§^, Iifdia. 

WUJAH UL-MULE. See Kalmusk. 

WIJJERABAE. See Hot Sprmgs. 

WUJJU. See Eelat. 

WUKAMA MABAM. Tam. Dioi^yroa 
cordifolia, R<ath. 

WDKEEL, or VAKIL. An. Hind. Pbbs., 
an agent. 

WUKKU. Tam. Crotalaria jiincea. . 

WUKNA MlARAM. Tam. Diospyros c<m- 
difolia. 

WUL. Sw. Wool. 

WULENA. Hind. Sterculia Wallichii. 

WUL HE KEHRAY. Tam. Convolvulus 
repens, Ztnn. 

WULLABHIPUR. See India. 

WULLEE, or Wali. An. a saint who can 
perform miracles, 

WCLLEK, of the maps of India, is sup- 
posed by Colonel Tod to be the ancient city 
of Balabbi. It is now an inconsiderable vil- 
lage. See Balhara. 

WULL-ELLUi also Ellu. Can. Sesamnm 
orientate. 

WULLI KTRAI, or Vulli Kiriu. Tam. 
Convolvulus re|>ens. 

WULLY-KOLA. Bbno. Hind. Musa 
sapientum. 

WULUR, a lake 12 mites lone, in Kash- 
mir, through which the Jfaeluin flows ; on its 
little iHlaud are th‘e remains of one of the 
ancient temples of Martund. — Adams. 

WUL-WALA. Tbl. Dolichos uniflorus, 
Linn. 

WU.\fA MARA. Can. Calopbyllnm ino- 
phyllum, Linn. 

WUMB. Mab. Nepheliuin longanum. 

WUNDE. Can. Female tree of CalysaOciun 
Ibngifolia, Roab 

WUNQU, or Ketangi wood, of Java,' is 
often used instead of teak : the grain is some- 
what finer ; when in full blossom, it is per- 
haps the most beautiful tree existing. 

WUNI, of Java, affords a reddish wood. 

WUNJAH MARAM. Tam. Acacia amara, 
Willd. 

WUNJOOLI MARAM. Tah. Cedrela 
toona, Roxb. 

WUN SENTAKI. See Japan. 

^ WUNT. Sans. The second titular honor 
given to a hindu in India, as Raja Eshwara 
Doss, Dyawunt Bahadur, also Baja Indrawunt 
Bahadur. 

WU BAK. Hind. Pshtc. Bbamnus vitga- 
tus, also B. Persicaf 

WUBD. Abab. Bosa eentifolia, RosA. 

WURDAi tributary to the Wein gunga, 
rises iu the Satpoora mountains in lat Rl** 
44' Ion. 78° 25' and runs generally N. W. to 
S. £., length about 250 miles. It receives the 
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Piwe Guog», 320.iiiiI«B. About 8,000 sq. 
nilM a» drained. It is fordable, exoept at 
the height of the rains ; than narigable for 
100 miles abore its montii. See Sanatoria. 
Wardah. 

WURFEL. OBE.Dtco. 

WURFEL-SALTFETRE. G«b. Nitrate of 

**^VT[JRIA, Hind. CJorylus oolnma. 

WURNA SANER A. Sans. Mixed cMtes, 
aaid to be employed in Northern India to 
indnde new castes admitted into the Hindu 
relidoii. The only mixed eastee to be found 
in Southern India, coneiet of illegitimate 
children, the offspring of the dancing girls 
attached to the temples, of whom the girls 
are brought up to their mothers’ occupations, 
and the boys as temple florists And musicians. 

WURRIALE Goz. Hind. Fennel seed, 
Nigellasativa. 

WURRUS. Mar. Bignonia qnadnlocularis. 

WURZEL. Cheiiopodiaoea. 

■WUSAWEU. See India. 

WUSEEAT NAMEH. Arab. A will or 
testament. 

WUSEEQA. A bond or written agreement. 

WU-SUNG. See Shanghai. 

WU-TSAU. China. Tiger poison. This is 
a well prepared extract from a root grown in 
the interior of China, which presents all the 
appearance of Aconitum ferox. A very 
nSWte quantity of the Wu-tsau when put on 
the tongue, produces intense tingling and 
numbness in the tongue and lips, after it is 
chewed. The Wu-tsau is the name of the 
plant from the root of which the poison is 
prepared. It is used by cerwin tribes in the 
interior of China. , „ * *• 

WUTTAN. Ae. Hind. Pbes. A native 
country, a patrimony, a property. The term 
Wnttuiidar ie fondly cherished by a class 
of herediUry officers in Central India as their 
distinctive appellation, and means there a 
holder of native or home rights. — Malcolms 

Central Indus, vol. i. p. 176. 

WUTTU, a Rajput race iu the tracts along 

the Sutlej, about Pakpatta. 

WUZdRT. Ab, a daily performance of duty. 

ll^ZEEKEE, one of the largest apd most 
important tribes in Afghanistan, brave, warlike 
bat predatory. They hold the mgged and lofty 
hilla adjMuiPg riie aouth-weat portion of the 
Kohafediatrict (that is. the western part of the 
Meeranzye valley and the hilla round Babadoor- 
khevLl aad'iihe uorth-weatern border of the 
Debra lelunael Khan, that ia, the valley of 
BunnoOf tti* pWns of Murwut andTai^. 
Theae hilla run down to the point where the 
great Snleemaa tange eommencM j w Oh 

mint the Goonwl ?««• ^ 

Ela nlmoBl oppoaKe Tank. Thevallqrof 
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the Gkiomifl fwma the Golaree Paaa tliMmgli 
whiefara la^e portion of the traffic to andl,fironi 
Affghaniatan and Central Aria enters into In- 
dia, and aoaroely inferior toGm Ehyber Paae 
of Peahawor or the Bolan Pass of Sindh. 
The hilla on either ride of this pass are held 
by Wuzeeree ; Idle Wuzeeree hilla form the 
western limit of the Joordnk Pass, which ia 
the main line of commnnioation between 
Bunnoo and Eohat. Just to the east of this 
pass lies Bahadoor-kheyl, and also the villages 
of Kharrah and Liitumar, at which three 
places the Trans-Indus mines are eitnated. 
The Wuzeeree hills also command the ontleta 
of the Koornm and Goombelie rivers into the 
Bunnoo valley. The Wuaeeree tribe are im- 
merous and sub-divided into various sections. 
The-birth place of this race would seem to 
be the snowy range, which runs to the south- 
east of Jelaliabt^ and Cabul. From this 
range they appear to have moved downwards 
towards the Derajat border. They are noble 
savages of pure blood, pastoral habits, fierce 
disposition and wild aspect. They can mus- 
ter probably (were the whole tribe united), 
as many as 20,000 or 30,000 fighting men, 
and if combined might make themselves for- 
midable. But though they are less addicted 
to internecine Contests than other hill tribes, 
and are so far united, they are yet not apt to 
join all these forces together against an exter- 
nal foe. They are bold and ferocious : bat 
as soldiers, not equal to the most martial 
tribes. Many of them live in tents, or in 
temporary dwellings resembling tents ; in the 
winter frequenting the more genial clime of 
the lower ranges, and in summer retreating 
to feed their flocks iu higher altitudes. Some 
of them have engaged in cultivation and have 
encroached on the weaker tribes of the plains ; 
of these, again, many will only cultivate dur- 
ing the cold months ; and as the heat ap- 
proaches will reap their crops and retire to the 
mountains. But the tendency to extend their 
cultivation, and even to settle in the plains, 
has of late years been increasing among the 
Wuzeered. The tribe generally ie quite inde- 
pendent, both of the Kabul and the British 
governments ; but some membere of the clan 
who have taken up thek abode as cultivators 
in the Bunnoo vallqr have become British 
wibiecte. Many sections of Waziri bave^ ever 
since British connexion with the frontier, 
maintained peaceable relations with the Bri- 
tish. These people, driving the alxNriginec of 
Bunnoo before them, have oocnpied pasturage 
grounds on the western border of the valley, 
and have taken possearion of onHivated knda 
in tiM same vieinlty, amoonting to abent one- 
third of the culturable area of the valley. 
Under the Sikh regime, there were ooBStaat 
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■dispatea between these Wozeeree and the go- 
"veni^ent (inasmnoh as revenue oonld in those 
dajs only be ooUected by force of arms), and 
alM between them and the Bannoo people, 
who asserted claims they could not enforce, to 
at>atnmony which had been gradually usurp* 
ed. In 1848, Major Ed wardes effected a settle* 
ment with these Wuzeeree and with all the 
inhabitants of the valley on behadf of the Sikh 
government ; he confirmed them in their pos- 
sessions, and arranged with them for the re- 
gular payment of their dues to the ruling 
power. These Wozeeree continue as valued 
agriculturists and tax-payers. The condition 
of these people is satisfactory to themselves 
and creditable to British rule. Three sec- 
tions of the Wuzeeree tribe misbehaved, 
namely, the Cabul*kheyl,tbe Mushood Wuzee* 
rees (both of which entirely dwell in the hills 
and have no possessions in the plains,) and 
the Omerrye Wuzeeree, which latter clan 
originally cultivated in Buimoo and afterwards 
rebelled. The Cabul-kheyl Wuzeeree inhabit 
the northern portion of the Wuzeeree hills, 
not far from ^be right bank of the Knorrum. 
They are near neighbours of the Tooree. 
They overlook the western portion of Meeran- 
zye and they adjoin the Bahadoor-kheyl sub- 
divisions of the Kohat district. They were a 
wild lawless set, always ready to join with the 
Tooree,2iemoosht Afighan, and Orukzye, in any 
mischief, such as raids on the Bungush and 
Kbuttuk villages of the Eobat district. In the 
autumn of 1850 they signalized themselves 
by an audacious attack on Bahadoor-kheyl and 
its salt mines. For this purpose they assem- 
bled in considerable force and induced many 
of the Kbuttuk villages round Bahadoor-kheyl 
itself to league with them. The affairs with 
the Omer^e have been serious. Like other 
Wozeeree, they at first cultivated in the Bun- 
noo valley lands which had been wrested from 
the Bunnoochee of the neighbourhood. The 
bead of these Bunnoochee was a local chief 
named Bazeed Khan. The Omerzye used to 
pay their revenue through this man, who 
was responsible for the collection. Some of 
the Omerzye used to reap the harvest, go off 
to the hills, deserting their land, and leaving 
Bazeed Khan to pay instead of them. The 
Mushood section of Wuzeeree is strong and 
misohievons. They inhabit the most southern 
of the Wuzeeree hills. It is the section which 
oconpy both sides of the Qoleeree Pass- Even 
they were hardly strong enough to attack the 
caravans of hardy, well-armed traders from 
central Asia- But they plunderedany travellers 
they could, and they perpetually carried off the 
hnw of camels chiefiy belonging to merchants 
that grazed near the foot of the hills. 
Sunoandod by the Wuzeeree bilb, and ad)<dn* 
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ing the wtetera border of Bannoo, is the 
small valley of Dour, inhabited a distinct 
race, and containing about 8,000 inhabitants. 
This valley originidly belonged to the Door- 
anee kingdom. It was, together with other 
outlying tracts, formally ceded to Bunjeet 
Singh by the tripartite treaty Of 1838 ; but 
afterwards, in 1847, the British relinquished 
all claim to it on behalf of the Sikhs- The 
people of Dour more than once expressed a 
wish to come under British jurisdiction, but 
the offer was not accepted. During the treaty 
negotiations of 1865, the ameer of Kabul's 
representative urged that the valley once form- 
ed an integral portion of the Dooranee empire, 
and that His Highness now wished to take it, 
provided that the British did not claim any 
title. The government replied that the 
British did not desire to assert any claim, nor 
to interfere with the ameer, if he chose 
to re-annex it to bis kingdom. 

Below the Wuzeeree limits, a little south of 
the Goomul river, are the Sheorani hills, stretch- 
ing from the latitude of Debra Ishmael Khan 
downwards to nearly the latitude of Debra 
Futteh Khan, a distance of fifty miles. In 
these hills is the lofty square-shaped mountain 
called Tukht-i-Suliman or Solomon’s Throne, 
which gives its name to the Sulimani rang^ 
running for 300 miles parallel to the Indus 
and forming the western frontier of British 
India. At the base of this mountain runs the 
important Zerknnnee pass, the high road for 
caravans to and from Kandahar. The Sheo- 
rani are of Pathan lineage, of inferior stature 
to the Wuzeeree ; they are warlike and preda- 
tory, and quite independent. The number of 
their fighting-men has been set down at 
10,000 ", but this is found to be high. They 
can muster 1,000 men within a day’s notice ; 
in the course of three or four days they could 
muster 3,000 more. They adjoin the British 
tracts of Tak (partially) in the north, then 
Kolscbee, then Durrabund, and lastly Chond- 
wan — all in the Dehra Ishmael Khan district, 
and forming the border plains of the Upper 
Derajat up to annexation. With all the 
above tracts the Sheorani were long at feud. 
They would attack towns, bum villages, and 
carry off prisoners aud cattle- The people of 
the plain would make reprisab and retaliation, 
and thus the feud would be inflamed. Hie 
Sheor^ were so much feared, that the arable 
lands skirting the base of the hills were all 
left untilled, and the neighbouring plain v3- 
lages paid them regularly one-foo^ of thew 
produce to buy off depredatioo, the sikb 
government being unable to restimin 

South of the Sheorani hills on tite co»- 
terminous of the Dehra Idunadi 
and Dehn Qazee Khan di8triotB,theiwd«itt 
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tiia MW*!! Patban tribe of Oabteranii mtui* 
taring about 1,000 fighting-men. They an 
braTo and pngoacioua, but not predatory. 
They dwell chiefly in the hills, and are, so far, 
independent ; but many of them possess and 
cultivate lands in tbe plains at the foot of the 
hills, and consequently within British terri- 
tory. Before annexation they used to be 
quite as violent as thejr ne^bbours, especially 
during the continuance of a deadly feud with 
the Kusraneei The quarrel was, however, 
comppsed by Major Edwardes before an- 
nexation, and subsequently they have evin- 
ced a good and friendly disposition. On 
tbe border of the Oshterani bills, and 
nearly ofqiosite to Debra Futteb Khan, is the 
Yoooh or Korah pass, faced by the British 
outposts of Doulalwalla and Yehoa. This 
point is of some topographical importance, as 
constituting the boundary line between the 
Fathan and Belooh tribes. Tbe internal his- 
tory of this remarkable tribe is fully set forth 
in the volumes of Mr. Elphinstoue and Major 
Edwardes.— Efod. Qovt, fndia. No. 2. 

WYALA. Tel. Yitex negundo, Linn. 

WYANG, in the Qillolo Passage, 9 miles 
S. E. of Syang, is tbe most northerly of a 
range of islands stretching from Syang to 
Waygiou. — Hottjidd. 

WYANG. A play or theatrical representa- 
tion of the Javanese. 

WYNAAD, a district in tbe Madras presi- 
dency, on the western slopes of the western 
ghats, in which cofiee plantations have been 
larger and successfully formed. There is little 
forest land remaining, save in tbe mountain 
ranges a^jacMit to the differents ghauts. From 
the Pariah Pass to Sultau’s Battery, a distance 
of some forty miles, the traveller meets with 
nothing but open grass land interspersed with 
paddy-fields, instead of those dense jangles 
breathing fevers and pestilence. Perhaps, 
as late as the present century, much of 
that arid grass land described as extending 
firom Pariah Pass to Sultan’s Battery was 
forest. This may be traced from the fact of 
the differant temples and places held sacred 
by the natives being almost invariably sur- 
toonded by a patch of heavy forest. This 
qniet yrt nq>id destruction of valuable land 
has been oanirnd principally by the encourage-, 
ment gpnn to Bha^ cultivation, where a 
patch ol noble forest is felled for the pzodoc- 
tirm of one ocqp of miscraUa grain, and then 
left to gsnsnte a mass of rank weeds and 
stonted bashegt while thesame wasteful pro* 
oess is repaatsd year after year on the a4iom* 
ing vii|^ Isndk In 1860, a tax was leviM in 
liankmtsflqpart^«fly»^hich b M be !maboUst^ 


The amount is two rupees an acre oju land 
aetosUy planted with c^ee, suoh coffee being 
three yean old. The tax is not exoesrive, if 
we take tbe average yield of an acre to bw 6 
ewL, worth 40s. per ewt ; the rate is far leab 
than the Ceylon 2^ per cent In 1860, the 
coffee estates were as under : 

IhCoSm InCMTee 
S jrem .undw S 
old. jrMun. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. 

South Wynsad 25 9,740 2,708 1,849 

South-East Wynasd.. 16 6,414 l,244i 1864 

North Wynaad 24 8.996 1,928 2,876 


Total... 76 24,149 5,8801 4,9101 
From these figures it appears that in 1860, in 
Wynaad alone> and exclusive of Mysore, Coorg, 
Ac., there were 75 separate properties with 
a total acreage of 24,149, of which consider- 
ably more than one third is in bearing. Taking 
the coffee — ^young and in full bearing, to- 
gether, we presume Wynaad produced about 
40,000 owts. of the berry. Native cultiva- 
tion probably makes up 50,000 ; all the rest of 
tbe coffee plants growing in Southern India 
produce more than an equivalent, say 100,000 
cwts. in all. In regard to quality, prices current 
in which Cannon’s Mysore ranks with Mocha, 
have decided tbe point in favour of Madras. 
The Wynaad forest lands ore principally con- 
tained in the four Umshom adjoining the 
teak forests, viz., Moonanad, Ganaputby- 
vuttum, Ellornard, and Poolpully dasum of 
Eoopatode. They contain blackwood, Ac., and 
much bamboo land, in many places the land 
is well fitted for coffee. Tbe destruction 
of these forests not containing teak for the 
boD& fide cultivation of coffee, may be con- 
sidered legitimate ; but not so for raggee, 
which spoils the land for ever from being 
cultivated for coffee. Government also possess 
some forest lands towards Perish and Teriate, 
and in several spots over Wynaad. In the 
teak belt are several bands of Coorumbur, 
some of tbe Jani, and others of Mooly caste ; 
they amount to about, 


Coorumbur 200 PanniarandPooIiar. 100 

Gurchea 50 Cbettyaud Squatters. 50 


Tbe former live entirely in tbe forest. They 
are the only axe-men, and without them it 
would be ^fficult to work a forest. The 
Coorumbur, through their headmen, are held 
responrible, and the (%etty am also responsi- 
ble for theliir Pannier or farm slavea. The 
Coommbar haa no lack of labor. JEDs aerricea 
are eonstantly ei^ed for by the wood oojitrao^ 
tor and the plagAlr. They will not leave their 
haunts in the finite for any time* — Bop. Con, 
For, p, 4I^Y861-62‘p. /. 
WYljf- jirodA, orBanOMgA SaaWiudah* 
WpT-fPBEN. Dot. Tartar, 



X is the 34th letter of the English alphabet, 
and has been borrowed from the Greek. 
At the beginning of words it has the 
sound of Z, at the end of words and in the 
middle-of some, it takes the sound of ks, as 
in lax, axis, but in the middle of other words 
it has the sound of gs, as in example, exhaust. 
It has been sometimes the practice to repre- 
sent the Sanskrit ksh by the letter x, but ksh 
is an acknowledged compound ofk aud sh, 
and its representation, therefore, by a single 
letter is not advisable nor is it necessary. 

XA-KA, a mode of writing the name of 
Sak’hyii. See Buddha. 

XALBANE or XaXfiavii. Gn. Galbannm. 

XANADU, the seat of Chengiz khan in 
China. 

XANJUEA. Hind. Commelyna obliqua. 
XANTHIUM ORIENTALE. Linn. 


X. indicum, £<m. 

Bun-okra, Bsva. I Tala noppi cbettu. Tab. 

Faraiwapu cbettu. Tab. | 

Grows is most parts of India. 

XANTHIUM STRUMARIUM. 

Si-rb, CniN. Ebagarwal, flmo. 

Ts'ang-rh* „ Lano-tsuru, „ 

Oohru, Hind. Wangan-tsuru, „ 

Tsur, „ 

This plant was formerly used in medicine, 
in Europe, aud its burs and the prickles on 
them are still employed in India and China ; 
its seeds yield a lamp oil and are made into a 
flour. An extract is prepared from the roots 
and in China applied tu ulcers.-<-^mtfA. 

XANTfiO, a genus of Crustacea of which 
are known in S. £. Asia 
Xaatho hirtMsimua, Edu. Red Sea. 

rufopunctatne, Edw, Mauritius, 
asper, Edw. Bed Sea. 

Bcaber, Edw. Sunda Islands. 

Lanwiwi, Edw. Jdauritins. 

Reynaudii, Edw. Indian Cksean. 

Peronii, Edw. Mew Holland, 
impressos, Edw. MauiiUus. 
lividus, Edw. Mauritius, 
hiitipes, JUw. Bed 
punotatus, Edw. Mauritius, 
incisus, Edw. Australia, 
radiatua, Edw. Mawitins. 

XANTMOGERAS SORBlflGLIA. 

The tree. 

Wan^kwang-kwo, dnur. 

This beautiful flowering tree is common in 
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Peking, the N. of Chins, at Xing-chan or 
Fek-cliih'li 

XANTHOCHYMUS, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Guttiferso. Of 
these the X. piotorius, the most important 
is a native of the valleys among the Circar 
mnuntmns; the X. tinctorins of Linnmus 
has lanceolate acuminate leaves, wrinkled 
petioles and fmit 1-4 seeded. 

The Mot-mooshun-hoonoo, Can„ of Canara 
and Sundais a large Qarcinia, oraXanthochy- 
mus. It occurs above the gl^ts only, where 
common, to the south abundant. Juice is 
not used medicinally, wood good, fruit is 
eaten.— Eny. Cyc. MadruEnih. Jur. Sep, 
See Clusiacsm, Stalagmitis pictoria, 
XANTHOCHYMUS MANGOSTANA. 
Aintlie, syn. of Garcinia mangostana, Linn. 

XANTHOCHYMUS OVALIFOLIUS is 
found in the Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo 
districts, bat is rather scarce ; it was at one 
time supposed to yield gamboge. 
XANTHOCHYMUS P1 CTORIUS.Roxb. 

Stalagmitia pictorius, G. Eon. 

Bata, Uhobka. | Dampd ? Tib 

Dampel, Hum. Cbikati mtaku, 

l8waramamadi,SiNG.T8b. | Tamdlaaio, ” 

This beautiful tree is remarkable for ite 
black flowers. It grows in the mountainoue 
districts of India. Is very plentiful in the 
Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts. It 
was formerly supposed to be one of the trees 
yielding gamboge, but the product is found 
not to possess the elements of namboffa — > 
Rohde, MSS. Hind. Tkeat. »ol. ii «. loi * 
XANXHOPHYLLUM, Specia. 

Sa-pbew. Boasr. 

A very large tree, growing in Martaban, 
where it is used for posts and rafters. There 
are two species of Xanthophyllum in Tenas- 
sttim. 

XANTHOPHYLLUM FLAVESOBNa' 
Roxb. a largetree, anative of thehilly partsof 
the province of Chittagong.— /for A ii.«. 222 

XANTHOPHYLLUM VIRENS. Roxb," 

Gnndee. Bixa. 

A luge timber tree Of the forests of Sylhet 
wood remarkably hard and twefuL— RoJi. K 

p. 231. ^ 

XANTHOUS TRIBEa See India. 
XANTHOXYLACEiB. Lirot. Amtotr 
al order of plants, comprwiiig 8 Gen. Sj 
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•p., vis : — 8 Braoea ; 38 ZanUio^lnm 1 1 
IMAekbornia ; 1 Laomris ; 4 Toddalia j 4 Ar- 
lantuB ; 1 Euryoonia ; 1 Pteleea. 

XANTHOXTLON', agoiiia of plants be- 
longing to the Xantholaoei8» of which the fol- 
lowing are S. Asia species. 

X. alanthoideii^ S. A Z. Juna. 

„ alatnm, AoaA Nepal, N. India. 

„ avicenniie, D. C. China. 

.. budronga, Z>. O, Asaam. 
hostile, WuU. Himalaya. 

Umonifoliuni, WoU. KhaMja. 

„ nitidam, D. 0. China. 

oboTatnm, WaU. Khassya. 

„ ovalifoUaiB, IF. SheTaghenry hills. 

„ piperitam, D. C. Japan. 

„ planiepinum, 8. & Z. Japan. 

„ rhetsa, D. 0. Peninsula of India. 

„ eohinifolium, 8. Z. Japan. 

„ aepiarinm, IF. Pulioat HiUs. 

„ tripbyllum. 

„ viulaoenin. Watt. Nepal. 

genus now includes Fagara, extending 
northwards into the temperate zone, and spe- 
cies of the same genus occur in China and 
Japan, and extend in India to Simla in 31^ 
H. latitude, where X. hostile, differing little 
from X. alatum, is found. Other species run 
southwards along the Himalaya to Nepal 
and Silhet, and then to the Malayan and In- 
dian peninsulas, whence we may trace them 
to the African islands on the east of that con- 
tinent. In India, X. budrunga, rhetsa, 
alatum, and hostile, are used, wherever they 
are in^enous^ for the warm spicy pepper- 
like pnqgency of their capsules, a property 
which is participated in by their bark and 
other parts. The capsules and seeds of X. 
hostile, called tej-bul by the natives, are em- 
ployed in northern India for intoxicating fish, 
and chewed as a remedy for tooth-ache ; they 
are also ^ven as the B^aghureh of Avicenna, 
as X. piperitum and avicenniss are in China 
and Japan, and are considered an antidote 
against all poisons. Dr. Royle has no doubt 
that in many cases they would be of consider- 
able use as a stimulant remedy. The bark of 
yellow hercules (Xantho:qrlum ochroigrlon), 
and the pods of Acacia tortuosa are used for 
tanning in the West Indies. — Boxb. FI. Ind. 
Botfle lU. Him. Bot. p. 157. 

XANTHOXYLON ALATUM. Roxs. 

Sbuh-tdan, Chin. Ch’nen-trian, Chin. 

Ch'aen-tsiau, „ Pepper-wort, Eng. 

T’sin-tsto, >, Ourmur, Hind. 

A native of Nepal and the hilly countries 
north of Boigal, Rohilcund, and Onde, east- 
ward to Obuub flowering in Calcutta in the 
hot and rainy Masons ; every part of the plant 
possesses apeeuliar aromatic pungency, and 
&e jet black seeds are used medioinidly by the 
natives. — SmiHt. 

XANTHOXYLON AYICENNIfi. syn. of 
Fagira avicainim^ 
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A native of China, a powerful stimnlaali,aad 
used as an antidote against poi8ons.-*£oaA. 
XANTHOXYLON BUDRUNGA. D<7. 

Fagara budra^, Poet. 

Toung-than, . Buaii. | XouDg-tha-jit .Bcbm.' 

A tree of Assam, and in Silhet is called budh- 
rung ; the seeds, which have a waijn spicy 
flavour, the natives use medicinally. It is 
a small thorny tree, the dry capsules of 
which are found in the bazars of India, under 
the name of Kek-ka-la. The seed abounds in 
a rich aromatic oil. The bark and large 
thorns of the trunk are used in India and the 
seeds ore sold in the bazars under the term 
tejbul or tezbni. The tree is about twenty 
feet high in the Pegu and southern parts of 
the Tunnghoo districts, where it grows upon 
the banks of streams ; in the Pegu and southern 
parts of the Tonnghoo districts it affords a 
plentiful supply of oil-seeds, which has not as 
yet been taken advantage of ; the fruit is about 
the size of a pea, and the outer coat contains 
an exceedingly fragrant hBlaun.—McCldland. 

XANTHOXYLON HOSTILE. Wall. 

X. sromsticum. 


Bind. 


Tirmal, 

Tezmal, 

Timur, 


Ravi. 


Bark. 


Timber, 

Timbur, 

Timbru, „ 

Tirmar, Ravl 

Seed. 

Tezbul, Hind. | Kababa, Hind. 

This scandent shrub is common in north- 
west India and the North West Himalaya up 
to near the Indus, in Eaghan, in Kashmir and 
Kamaon. It is strongly armed with prickles, 
hence its name hostile. Its twigs serve the 
natives as tooth-brushes ; thicker branches are 
useful iu carving and turnery, are made into 
walking sticks and clubs, used by the faqueers 
also to triturate the hemp plant in preparing 
their beverage. In using a triturator possess • 
ing pepper-like aromatic qualities, they save 
the pepper, which is usually added to the hemp 
plant. The capsules and seeds are employed 
for intoxicating fish, and are chewed as a 
remedy in toothache. Honigberger used the 
seeds and the bark together with the sharp 
prickles which are attached to it by large 
bases. The aromatic fruit is used as a condi- 
ment. The capsules and seeds are used for 
intoxicating fish, and are supposed to be the 
Fagbnreh of Avicenna. — Thirty-j!^ Yeart m 
^E<ut by Honig. p. 865- Hr. TAo/mpson. Hr. 
J, L. SUwart. Cleghom Punjab Report, JtuUu 
and Kangra p. 8. 

XANTHOXYLON PIPERITUM. 

WuKdni-yn, Chin. 

It growl in India, in Japan, and in Ohina, It 
fumislMM a fiowwfd aromatic, used by the 
ChiaMe in the room of ginger and pepper. 
The active principle resides chiefly in the 
freih leaves, thei^bark, and the pericarp. 
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XAVIBB. 


XIEHG-MA. 


Tli« phyiHoiMs the country, in aore throats, 
apply a poultice made of the bruised leaves imd 
nos fl&nr. In lodia X. budrungn, X. rhetza, 
X. alatum, and hostile, are used, wherever 
iudigenoud, for^e warm, s^cy, pepper-like 
pungency of their capsules, a property which 
is participated in by their bark and other 
parts — 0'Sh., p. 643. qttoiing Lindley'a Flora 
Medica, p. 216. Royle p, 167. 

XANTHOXYLON RHETSA. D.a ; W& 
A. lih. 

Fagsra rhetsa, Boxb. 

Mulila, Malkal. Rhetia maraia, Tam. 

Kattoo-keena-gaaSiSiNGB. Rachoha manu, Tbi.. 

Grows in the central province of Ceylon and 
near Colombo, also on the coast hills of penin- 
sular India, the Circars, the Anamallay, the 
western forests generally ; in the Tamil lan- 
'guage Rhetza-marm means council-tree, as it 
is under the branches of this tree that the hill 
people assemble to discuss all matters of 
public interest. — 27m. En. PI. Zeyl^ i. p. 69, 
Voigt, p, 186. Roxb. FI. Ind, i. 417. 

XANTHOXYLON TRlPHYLLUM.Juss. 
W. III. and Ic. 

Xanthozylon seylanicnm, I Fagara triphylla, 

DC. Prod. I Lounoo-ankcuda-gass. 
Evodia triphylla, D.O. | Singh . 

Very abundant in Ceylon up to an elevation 
of 6,000 feet. A var. occurs near Ratnapoora. 
A resin is obtained from this tree, but 
judging from the specimens it appears to be 
produced in too small quantities to be useful 
in a commercial point of view. — Thw. JSn. PI. 
Zeyl. \.'’p. 69. 

XATIFAH. Malay. Carpets. 

XAVIER. Francis Xavier, or Father Fran- 
cisco Xavier, was a joint founder, with 
lioyol^ of the order of Jesuits, and was 
subsequently canonized by bis church. The 
Jesuit body of Christians have been the 
most politic of all proselite makers. Every 
where their’s .has been a career at least 
of temporary triumph, in China, India, and 
tLe regions of the south Pacific. When, in 
1649, St. Francis Xavier, by his mission in 
the Peninsula of India, bad opened the way 
into th^ reaion of the farther East, he proceeded 
with his Bible to the islands, to preach the 
gospel in the name of the Supreme Church. 
In 1647, the salvation of Malacca from the 
Achinese was ascribed to the sadden appear- 
ance of Saint l^ranois Xavier, the apostle of 
India, who was then on his pilgrimage 
through the East, and bad recently made 600 
or 700 converts among the pearl fishers of 
Manaar. At the period of his arrival, Malac- 
oa was threatened by a formidable invasion 
from the opposite island of Sumatra, which 
was delayed though not abandoned. He visit- 
ed X^mate in 1646. He afterwards returned 
to Malacca and visited Japan between the 
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years 1647 and 1649, and, by his efforts, 
the Christian religion was fairly established 
by 1660, but in the year 1697 their per- 
secutions .began, and uumbera, variously 
stated at from 300,000 to 1,000,000^ were 
massacred and hurled from rooks. Xa- 
vier quitted Japan for China in 1661, and 
died on the 2nd of December 1662, at Shan- 
Shan, oil the Canton river, not far from 
Macao. — MacFarlane. Geo. and Hu, of 
Japan, p. 3, 6. John’s Indian Arthvpelago 
vol. il p. 163. Hough, Chriatianity in India, 
ii. 1 ill. 188 ; Ahhedu Rote, 3. Rikmore, 307. 

XEMA RIDIBUNDA. Ijarus ridibundus, 
or ‘ Black-headed Gull’ of Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa, is nut rare in India, but is less common 
than the nearly affined X. Brunneocephalus. 

XENODER.MUS. See Hydridse. 

XENOXRATES. The name of Dhana- 
kakata is found in no less than four of the 
cave inscriptions, in all of which it has been 
road by Dr. Stevenson as the name of a man 
whom he calls Xeiiokrates, a Greek. But 
according to General Cunniiigham’s reading of 
these inscriptions the name is considered to be 
that of the city or country to which the 

recorders of the inscriptions belonged. 

CunninglMni Ancient Geog. of India, p 630 

XENOPHANES. See Nyaya. 

XENOPHON, with ten thousand Greeks, 
conducted by the younger Cyrus, marched 
from Sardis to tlie neighbourhood of Babylon. 
The object of Cyrus was to place himself on 
the Persian throne in the place of his elder 
brother Artaxerxes Mnerooii, but Cyrus fell at 
the battle of Kunaxa within six mouths of the 
commencement of the expedition. It set out 
in March or April 401 B. C., and after the 
death of Cyrus, they commenced their retreat ; 
this occupied them one year, and in Oct. or 
Nov, 400 B. C., they recrossed the Bosphorus 
of Thrace to Byzantium. Their travels have 
been traced by Mr. Ainsworth. The ferries 
of rivers in India and. the south of Asia 
are crossed in various ways, but on the 
Tigris and Euphrates, the upper Indus and its 
affluents, the practice of three thousand years 
still continues. Xenophon’s ten thousand 
were ferried over on infiated skins, and three 
slabs in the British Museum show the repre- 
sentation of the king of Assyria crossing tbs 
Euphrates in this mode. 

XERXES ii. B. C. 424. See Hindu, R ' a n r a- 
i-shirm. 

XIENQ^MA, or Chang-mai, modes of 
spelling the Zimmay of the Laos. It is on the 
Menam river, between Ifi” and 22* N. L. 
Xieng-mai or Chieng-mai is the oapital oi 
Laos. It is built at the foot of a high vw Hm- 
tain and contuns 60,000 souls. Salt is mueli 
used in barter. The women are men labori- 
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XIPBIAS OLASIUS. 


XTLOOARFITtt. 


out HbM the men. The Laoe of the cr^ite! 
0Mrty on trade with the provioce of YnuBSO 
in China, on mulee through forests and 
laouiitaius, which require a month's journey. 
They employ elephants lately in war. See 
Laos. 

XIMENIA AMERICANA. Link. ; Soxb. 
Wd: A, 

Ximeiiia RusMlluna. Woti. 
Pen-lay'hsee, Bukm. I Nakkera, Tbl. 

Sonda nakkera Tn. | Ura nakera, ,, 

This tree grows in the forests near the Qodn- 
▼ery. Its fruit is used in medicine, and the 
powder of its yellow colored wood is used 
by the Coromandel briihmins in their religious 
ceremonials. The fruit resembles the flavour 
of the peach, as does the kernel of the nutl 
The leaves also smell like the common laurel, 
and probably contain prussic acid. In Masuli- 
patam and Gnutur the ryots distinguish two 
kinds — this and a small stunted kind, which 
grows in their fields, and which they say never 
attains a larger size. They use the bark 
medicinally for their cattle. — Elliot, Eeddome. 

XIMENIA ^GYPTIACA. Roxb. 

Balanites .figyptiaca. 

Pen Lay h*see, Bukk. | Hiugen ; Uingot, Hind. 

Grows in the Eotah district : the sliell of the 
nut is used to make crackers in fireworks. 
Wight gives Ximeuia oiucioides, 1861. — Gen. 
Med. Top. p. 109. 

XIMliNlA RUSSELIANA. Wall. syn. of 
Ximeuia Americana, Linn. 

XING. See Chantaburi. 

XIPHIAS GLADIUS, and X. platypleriis, 
the Sword fish. Xiphias glaudias has been re- 
nowned since the times of i£lian and Pliny 
for its courage in attacking the whale, and 
even » ship ; like the thunny and bonito, it is 
an inhabitant of the deeper seas, and, though 
known in the Mediterranean, is chiefly confin- 
ed to the tropics. The dangerous weapon 
with which nature baa equipp^ it is formed 
by the prolongation and intertexture of the 
bones of the upper jaw into an exceedingly 
compact cylindrical protuberance, somewhat 
flattened at the base, but tapering to a sharp 
point. In strange inconsistence with its pos- 
gfff ilnn of so formidable an armature, the ge- 
neral disposition of the sword-fish is repre- 
to be gentle and inoffensive ; yet the 
bet of its assaults upon the whale haS been 
jccontestably established. In the seas around 
>ylon flword fishes sometimes attiun to the 
engtb of twmty feet, and are distinguished 
>^he unusual height of the dorsal fin. Those 
loth of the Athmtic and Mediterranean pos*' 
ess this fin in its full proportions, only dur* 
Dg ^e earlier stsl^es of their growth. The 
ndian i^iedes are prorided with two long and 
ilametitons weiitcal fins and have been form* 
d into the geoiur Histionhorus; Histiophoms 
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immaonlatna wasineviously known -only hy a 
single apecimsn captured In the Red hy 
Ruppell,^ who ooufarrsd upon it the speoifio 
designation of " immaonlatas." — Tmneni't 
SketM€$ of the Ratural MiUory 6f Ceylon, 
pp. 328-880. 

XIPHIDIUM. See Heemodoracemr 

XIPHILINE. See Polyandry. 

XUDONIA. Qr. Quince. 

XULLA ISLANDS, four in number, are 
of considerable magnitude and height ; the S» 
E. point of Xnlla Bessey is in lat. 2* 28' S. 
and long. 125° 58' E., and is well inhabited 
and cultivated. See Papuans. 

XYGOPHYLLUM SIMPLEX Linw. 

Qudhalaoee, Stnd. | PuUanee, Sind. 

XYLO-ALOE. Eogle-wood. 

XYLOBALSAMUM, a decoction or ex- 
pressed juice of the young twigs of Balsa* 
madeudruu Berryanum. An inferior quality 
of opobalsam is obtained from the fruit and 
twigs of the Amyris Qilendensis, that yields 
the superior quality. Xylobalsamum of the 
ancients is the wood of Balsamodendron gUea- 
dense, Kunth. M. Fee ascribes to B. Berrya- 
num three distinct products; Balsam of Mecca, 
a. wood culled Xylobalsamnm, and fruits termed 
Carpo.baisamam. Tradition is rich in anec- 
dotes relative to the origin of this balsam ; 
the mahomedaus afifirm that it sprung from 
the blood of the slain in Mahomed's conflict 
with the tribe of Hnrb, and that the prophet 
used the balsam for the resuscitation of the 
dead. It is much used in medicine by the 
hakims as a stimulant, tonic, and some- 
what astringent remedy, and as an external 
application to indolent soi'es. It is also em- 
ployed as a perfume and cosmetic.— -FawlA- 
ner; Fee. 

XYLOCARPUS. Speciet. 

Ee-an.nan. Bobm. 

A tree of Tavoy, furuisbiiig very durable 
timber. It seems to be the same as that do- 
scribed by Dr. Mason as growing on low laud 
near the sea coast, and producing a red wood 
which turns black on being anointed with 
petroleum. It is much used for sandah, and 
canoes are occasionally made of it This tree 
grows in Tavoy, is found very abundant all 
along the sea shore from Amherst to Mergui, 
and in the Mergui Archipelago. It is Very 
common in the mangrove swampe. Its maxi- 
mum length is 20 feet, and maximum girth 
i cubits, and when sMsoned it floats ki water. 
It is a very good, fina and strbng wood, splits 
with difficulty. It idiied by Burmeic for all 
parts of houseii; jtoats, floorii:^. wallk, Ac., ahfl 
is reoommnidefl. by Captain Dance lor j^d- 
spikes, helye8,apoke8andliandlaa df todl^ iflso 
for shot boxen atad packing oaacs. tti medir 
ble frolt, siys Dr, Maaoti, is nOt likii that of 
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XTLOCOPA. TBNUI8CAPA. 


XTBIS INDICA. 


the CoQOB de mer, but as the tree grows near 
the shorSi the fruit falls into the sea, on which 
it floafc.— 2?r. Maton, Captain Danee. 

XYLOCAKPUS EOHINATUS 1 ? t 
• Ah Nan. Boax. 

A tree of Moaimein, a very strong wood 
used for^naking gun stocks and sword scab- 
bards. — Cal.Cat. Ex. 

XYLOCAKPUS GRANATUM. Kajw. 


CarapalfolucceniiB, Lam, 
Purooa, Pi;iBaoor, Bkno, 
Pen>lay-pyoun, Bcbh. 
Pen-lai-ung, 


Qranatumlitoreum Wi^lde 
Penlay-oong, .Bobu. 

Sea ooooanut, Eno. 

Madahul, MaIiAY. 


The term xylcocarpus is from |uW, wood, 
and Kopvdf, fruit. This grows in the south of 
Ceylon, in the Sonderbuns, and in the forests 
of the delta of British Burmah ; wood used for 
house posts and musket stocks. A cubic foot 
weighs Iba 47* In a full grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of trunk to the first 
branch is 20 feet,and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. Captain 
Dance also says its maximum girth is 4 cubits 
and maximum length 20 feet. Very abun- 
dant all along the sea shore from Amherst to 
Mergni. When seasoned it floats in water. It 
is used by the Burmese for all parts of houses, 
posts, flooring, walls, Ac., is a very good, flue, 
strong wood, and splits with difficulty. Re* 
commended for handspikes, helves, spokes, 
and handles of tools, also for shot boxes and 
prcking-cases. Fruit ripens in June and July. 
The Cuapa of Guiana was first described by 
Aublet. It yields fruits, the almonds of which 
are white, solid, oily, and bitter. The oil he 
described as being used by 'the Galebi savages 
to anoint their skins and hair, in order to 
keep off insects. This, the sea-coooanut of 
Tenasserim, is not the famous Cocos de mer 
of the Seychelles, so long the wonder of the 
world ; but a tree very common in the man- 
grove swamps ; and growing near the shore, 
its fruit falls into the water andfloats out up- 
on the sea, which gives rise to its name. The 
fruit is not ediblei, but is exceedingly astrin 
gent) and is regarded by the natives as a spem- 
fio in cholera. The Xylooarpus is also mention- 
ed as a tree with elegantly veined wood, used 
in In^ in cabinet woric, and its bitter root 
is employed in bilious fevers. A starchy 
sobstanoe, used as an artiole of food, is also 
found iMoeath the bark of the oapsula— 
(yJShaughnmif, p> 246. Dra Ma»on. Brandit, 
Oal, Cat, Btt» 1862, TbwaUu, ja 16, Captain 

. XYlX)COPALATXF£3iaoarpenterbeeof 
j^iiabiuuou 

XYLOOOPA laSNITISCAPA. Wbbtw. 
OwpsolacBee. Bmo. | aLlatipes, Dnwy. 

A bivoeiDOideroiis iiiBa<A wkieh perfoiafees 
lane besm of limber os eleotmai^ off boring 
boui tbiongh thooL On o&t ooeioioDi at 
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Eumool in the Ceded Districts, one of them 
was seen to kill a sparrow by a single thrust 
of its sting. Any intruder within the pre- 
cincts of their neste inetantly becomes an 
object of suspicion and attack, and as the 
unlucky sparrow was flying towards the cor- 
ner of the hospital, the bee assailed it, struck 
it with its sting, and the bird fell dead. On 
raising the skin from the bone, a small red- 
dened spot on the fore part of the sknll indi- 
cated the point at which the fatal weapon had 
entered. — Driu'y. Tennmt't SketcheB of the 
Natural HUUn'y of Ceylon^ p. 418* 

XYLOPHYLLA ANGUS'lTFOLIA, ode 
of the small Euphorbiacese, shrubs growing to 
the height of three feet, the color of the , 
flower is yellow and red. — Riddell, 

XYLOPIA ARO.MATICA. Its fmit is the 
Piper iGthiopicutn. 

XYLOPIA PARVIFOLIA. L. H. et T. 

Nattou, SiNOH. 

A plant of the southern parts of Ceylon at 
no great elevation. — Thwaiten Enumeraiimi 
Plantarum Zeylanica Part i. p. 9. 

XYLOTRECHUS QUADRIPES. Ckewo. 
lal. The large and rapid iiitrodnctioii of coffee 
. growing into Ceylon and India, has shown 
that the plant is liable to be attacked by many 
enemies, and ignorance of that has been the 
cause of mnch loss. Coffee trees in Cootg 
have also bem injured by the rot, a disease 
resulting from improper pruning. The rot 
attacks and decays the centre of the stem. Iii 
Coorg, when the tree is attacked by the borer 
the leaves became yellow and droop. The 
insects are generally about the diameter of a 
small quill, are always -confined to the wood, 
and never enter the bark until the larva has 
done its work, passed through the pnpa stage, 
and is about to escape in the form of a 
beetle. The eggs are deposited by the females 
near the root of the tree, and the pupa bores 
a tunnel up the heart of the plant. In the 
peninsula of India, Borer is a name given to 
the larvm of certain coleopterous beetles, which 
injure coffee trees. There are two, the white 
and red borer, and the chief of these ia the 
X. quadripecu— -Dr. Bidie on C^fee Planting, 
See Coffee. 

XYPHOSUR, 'flo called from the long 
sword-like taiL 

XYEIDACEiB. Lindl., an order of pianta 
with 1 Gen. 6 ap. of Xyris in the E. In^Qea. 

XYRIS INDIQA. Liuh. 

Dali doob, fiavo. | Kot^sUR putti^ Mai*. 

A plant of China and India, a spmea 
Xyris with oonsfucuous yellow floveca on lm* 
briealed acsly heads, often aeen iniiks Tsiii- 
ssserim paddy fielda. itiaeaidiqr Agi^t^M 
used M i io iteh AiidlapiQiff.<«-i|asMi. 



T is the twenty*fifth letter of the English 
alphabet ; it derives its form from the Greek 
Y, hence it is called in Spanish and French 
the Greek I. At tlie beginning of words 
and syllables it is a consonantal element ; in 
tbe middle and end of words it is a vowel, 
bfting precisely the same sound as i. It is 
sounded as i long when accented, as in defy, 
rely ; and as i short when unaccented, as in 
vani^, glory, synonymous. In a great num- 
ber of English words derived fmm the Saxon, 
the Saxon letter ghas become y, as gear into 
year; daeg into ^y; gealew into yellow; in 
Bengali, when uncompounded, its power is that 
of j, the reverse of the sound in the German 
alphabet, where j has the sound of y. 

YABAGARE. Turki, a woody shrub 
growing at the snow limit, N. of Karakoram. 

YABIS. Hind. Hyssopus officinalis. 

YABISAT*I*KARUH, in Persian medi- 
dne, Epnlotica. 

YABOO, a small horse of the mountains 
near Subtil. 

YABRUZ. PsBS. Atropamaudragora, Linn, 

YACUT. Arab. Ruby. 

YADALA, also Band! kattu tige, Tel. 
Combretnm ovalifulium, /lox6. 

YADASANG-PATL Sans, from yadas, a 
water animal, and pati, lord. 

YADAVA. Sansc. Jadon. HiND.adescend- 
antof Yadu :also atribeof Rajput landlordsand 
cultivators dwelling in considerable numbeb 
about Agnend Mathura, in the Central Doab 
and in eastern Malwa. The raja of Karouli 
is of this tribe ; they profess to be descendants 
of Krishna. Some of their subdivisions ere held 
in little esteem, and are termed Bagri by their 
neighbours ; but they are spirited farmers and 
rising in wealth and consideration.— 
QlMMTy^ 

YADDIT ME^E, or Eddu«matta chetto. 
TiLf Ndionia tomentosa. Didr, 
YAPMITPAVITA The sonar or poitn. 
YADHi a race some of whose brammes have 


in tiie ^ridfoy of the Indus, in the countries 
now sMthe Ponjabb Bajpntanah iuid Bind’h, 
known in ancieiit tiines as the Gets, the Ynti, 
and now lopiaaeiilsd by the Jat, Jut, Jet or 
Jlwt, and tiio Tadn Bhstti of Jaisnlniir, 
all dtrdlinc ilobg the Tilliy of tho Indai 
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and to the east in Rigputanah. A multiplicity 
of scattered facts and geographical distinc- 
tions fully warraut the belief that the Yadu 
mce bad dominion in Central Asia, and were 
again, as mahomedans advanced, repelled 
upon India. Budh was an ancestor of a branch 
of the great hindu people, of a time prior 
to authentic history. He is traced up to 
Brahma, from whom he descends through 
Atri, Samudra, Chandra or Soma, and Yrihas- 
pati. Budh is said to have married Ha, 
daughter of Ikshwakn, with whom, therefore, 
he was a contemporary, and the descendants 
of this union were, in succession, Pumrava, 
Ayu or Yaoii ; Nnhas or Nob ns, and Ysyat 
Ayu or Yaou is claimed by the Tartar and 
Chinese genealogists as their great progenitor : 
from Yayat sprang three great lines, the 
Yadu, Puru and Oora or Oorvasa, from each 
of whom came many dynasties ruling on the 
Indus, ill Hindustan, Assam, Ava and China. 
The great Hya was a branch of the Yadu, and 
five members of it formed Panchalika or Pan- 
chaldesa, and the seed of Bajeswa at one time 
occupied all the countries on the Indus. Of the 
three lines, the Yadu, Puru and Oora, the 
Yadu became the most illustrious. The 
descendants of Budh and Ha were known as 
the Cbandravansa, Somavansa, and Induvansa, 
all of these terms meaning the Lunar race ; 
but the fame of the Yadu eclipsed the prior 
designations, and throughout India the Lunar 
race came to be styled Yaduvansa. The Yadu 
held territories iu-Hindnstan about Allahabad, 
but seemingly in small republican states, some 
of which were staked and lost at play, The 
relatives then fonghtfor dominion, for eighteen 
days, on the field of Euru Khet, There was 
no battle of armies, but. a series of single oom- 
bats with treadierons, cruel, surprises, during 
which nearly all of the Yadu feU, and at the 
close, of those remaining, sevend, ammigst 
whom Krishna was one, e^grated. The stoiy 
is told in the Mahabhimta, After the com* 
bats, the Yadu seeni to have left the Qangei^ 
to Uve been expelled frinn Dwarica. to 
have moped tike Indus, paipd ZaboUithan 
and founded Ghuni and tmt to 

have swept* baek on ttw Indus into Ghu^ 
and the Indian dPert fktMi wUdt fhiy opdl- 
ed the Langahl^ J(Ayn, Mohibidn. and 



yadtj. 


• lADU. 
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ed BuooeasfoUy Tannote, Denawol and Jes- 
aoliqjrt in S. 1212, the present capital of the 
BhaUi, the lineal suooessors of Krishna. 
They a||e now known as the Bhatti of 
Jessnlmir, the Jbarijah of Cutch Bbooj, the 
tribe% ^ occupying Keronli and Sabbulghur 
on tbe* Chumbul, and the Sumaitoha'on the 
Chambal. The great Tuar tribe are also 
said to have been of Yadn origin. The 
Bhatti and Jbarijah trace their descent 
from Budh and Krishna, and they may be 
said to occupy the Indian desert from the 
Sutlej to the ocean. Budh seems to have 
been a descendant of the first man, Brahma, 
and to have been the first emigrant from 
Saoa-dwipa or Scythia, into Hindustan, viz. : 
about B. C. 2400. Between Budh and 
Krishna was a period of 1200 years. But 
Bud’h was deified by his descendants, and in 
hindu mythology he is deacribed os of Lunar 
origin, the son of Soma or Chandra or ludu, 
•the moon, by KohinL The date of the 
apotheosis of Budh is not known. There 
seem to have been fifty-six clans of the Indu 
or Lunar race. 

The Yadu was at one time the most ilius- 
trions of all the tribes of India, and became 
the patronymic of the descendants of Budh, 
progenitor of the Lunar or Indu race. Yu* 
dishtra and Baladeva, on the death of Krish- 
na and their expulsion from Dehli and Dwa- 
rica, the last stronghold of their power, re- 
tired by Mooltan across the Indus. The two 
first are abandoned by tradition ; but the sons 
of Krishna, who accompanied them, after an 
intermediate halt in the further Doab of the 
five rivers, in the cluster of bills still called 
Yadu-ca-daug, “ the Yadu hills”— the Joude of 
Bennell’s geography, they eventually left the 
Indus behind, and passed into Zabnlisthan, 
formed Ghuzni, and peopled these countries, 
even to Samarcand. 

The annals of the Bhatti of Jessnlmir, 
which give this early history of their found- 
er, mix up in a confused manner the cause 
of their being again driven back into India ; 
so that it is impossible to say whether it 
was owing to the. Greek princes who ruled 
all these countries for a century after Alex- 
ander, or to the rise of mahomedanism. But, 
driven back on the Indus, they obtained 
possession of the Punjab and foend^ Sal- 
bahanpoor. Thence expelled, they retired, as 
above related, across the Sutlej and ^Garah 
into the Indian deswts; whence expelling the 
Langaha, the Johya, Mohila, Ac., they 
founded saeoeedvely Tannote, Deriawal, and 
Jessnlmir, in S. 1212, the present capital of 
the Bhatti, the lineal snoBesson of Krishna. 
Bhatti was the eidle from Zabnlisthan, and 
M nsnal with the Rtgpoot races on any such 


event in thrir ann^i his name set aride the 
more ancient patronymio Yadn. The Bhat- 
ti snbdned all the tiraots south of ^ • Gar^, 
bnt their power has been greatly drcmnscrib- 
ed since the arrival of the Bahtcwe.^ The 
Jbarijah is the most important tribe oi tlm 
Yadn race next to the Bhatti. Its history is si- 
milar. Descended from Krishna, and minting, 
simultaneously with the remains of the Heci^ 
cula, there is the strongest ground for be- 
lieving that their range was not so wide ,as 
that of the elder brandi, but they settied 
themselves in the valley of the Indus, mor e 
especially on the west shore in Sewlsthan ; 
and in nominal and armorial distinctions even 
in Alexander’s time, they retained the marks 
of their ancestry. The place where they found 
refuge was in the cluster of bills still called 
Yadu-ca-dang, *tbe Yadu hills — the Joude 
of Bennell’s geography. 

The most common epithet of Krishna, or 
Heri, was Sbama or Sama, from his dark com- 
plexion. Hence the Jbarijah bore it as a pa- 
tronymic, and the whole race were Sama-poo- 
tia (chil^en of Sama), whence the titular 
name Sambus of its princes. The modem 
jharijab, who from circumstances has so mixed 
with the mahomedans of Sind as to. have 
forfeited all pretensions to purity of blood, 
partly in ignorance and partly to cover 
disgrace, say that the origin is from Sham, or 
Syria, and of the stock of the Persian 
Jamsheed : consequently, Sam has been 
converted into Jam ; which epithet derighates 
one of the Jbarijah petty governments^ the Jam 
Baj. The Bhatti and the Jbarijah are the 
most conspicuous of the Yadu race ; but there 
are others who still bear the original title, of 
which the head is the prince of the petty state 
of Kerowli on the Cfaumbul. This portion of 
the Yadu stock would appear never to have 
strayed far beyond the ancient limits of the 
Suraseni, the Suraseni of Vrij, the tract so 
named, thirty miles around MoPhura, their 
ancestral ab^e. They held the celebrated 
Bianaj whence expelled, they established 
Kerowli west, and Subbulgurh east, of the 
Chumbul. The tract under the latter, called 
Yadnvati, has been wrested from the fanuly 
by Sindia. Sri. Mat’hnra is an independent 
fief of Kerowli, held by a junior branch. ■ 

The Yadu, or as pronounced in the dialects, 
Jadoon, are scattered over India, and many 
chiefs of consequence amongst the Mahrattas 
are of this tribe. There are right saoha of 
the Yadn race, four of whom ate 

Yadu Ctu^ Kerowli ' 

Bhatti ... ...Chief, Jeesulmir. 

Jbarijah Chief, Cutoh 

Bumaitoha. . . -..Mahomedans in Sind. 

The Tuar, though wknowledged si a anb- 
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dlviMii «f tiie Tada, ia j^aeed by ih« beat 
gaUdogtats aa ona of |the <tfauty-an^* « 
—If lo wbieh ita celebrity joatly eeririea it. 
W« bare in alaaoat evety caae the atymui of 
^eeoh oelet»fdiad taoe^ bat ior the Toar there ie 
none ; and we mnat leataatnfied in daUvering 
the diotam of the Bardai, who deolacea it of 
.iBuada origin. The Yadn race followed the 
fidthof Bodha or Jaina ; in feet, Nemnatb, 
or femiharty, Nemi (from hia dark ooloar 
o^IIaH Ariohta Nemi)> waa of the Tada raoe, not 
only the oontempmaiy, bat the very near 
iriMtHMi (rfKrudina, they both being the aons 
of Baadeo and Samara, the elder and yonngar 
often brotbeia. OdonelTodaappoaesthe Yadn 
to>have been aU. originally bndhiat, and of 
Ihdo-Geric orig^, aa their habits of polyan* 
d ri«w alone would almost demonstrate ; and 
as the bari informed of the Jain sect assure ns 
t-hAt Nemnath, the twenty-second Badha, was 
not only a Y^n, but the near kinsman of 
He regards the Yadn to be the 
Yn-te^ or ancient Gate of the Jaxartes, amongst 
whom, aooocdtng to Professor Neumann, from 
Ohineae anthorities, one of the Shamanean 
■ages ajwang, eight handered years before 
Ohiiat. Ae Yadn is undoubtedly one of the 
AhiAf of the races of Indu, or Ohandra, * the 
moon*, and the termNemeswar probably means 
the fonnder of this race ; from Nema, founda- 
tion, and iswora, Hord.* The traditions of 
the Jit daim the regions west of the Indus 
as the era^ of tie raoe, and make them 
of Yadn extraction ; thus corroborating the 
annala the Yada, which relate their migra- 
tim from Zaboliathan. The Yada of Jessul- 
mir,who nded Zaboliathan and founded Gaani, 
daim the Ohagitai as of their own Inda stock, 
a d”” wbidi Oolond Tod deems worthy of 
credit.— TWs Nayarihan, eol. i p, 85. 

YADU BHATTL This raoe issoppoaed to 
be tiieoiigpnd Yati colony from Central Asia. 
Sea Aka^arrah, Bactria^ India, Ehengar, 
Krishnai, Jeaaolmir, Myaore, Yadn. 

YADVA. See lUahna, Yadava, Yadn. 

Y.fi-H1NG-KHYAN-THA. Burnt. One of 
the OindionaceaB. 

YdS-KEUL-OnNG.BoBX. Ficos dmmonum. 
Mm, Boa^. 

YiB-PA'DAING. Bubh. Herbertiannm, 


YAGA, a bvnboflniiag, formerly jiude on 
a grand acale by kingn Sm Yagaa. : 

YAOABL TBb See PeahSanl. 

YAGHI. Tobk., rebellious, a tem aitylied 
to such dnefs as rdase their obedience and 
homage to government, even though t^y ao- 
eompkny this refesal with no violen't 'act of 
rebellion. It is best rendered, perhaps, by 
the English word refractory. It is the cor- 
ruption of the Arabic word b^hi.— - JVaeer’e 
Journey into Khoraaem, p. 46.' 

YAGINE. Bvbm. Bottlers, species. 

YAGNA. Sana from yiya, worship of 
burnt eacri&ces. See Yaga. 

YAGNAHA. Sans, from yagna, a sacrifice, 
and ban, to destroy. 

YAGNA 'VABMA. See Inscriptions. 

YAHIA. See Abdul Latif. 

YAHSAB. See Saba. 

YA-HUD, or Yahndi. Ab. Jews. 

YAIBANB, in the ^ak forests of Pegu, 
are the Yaibane, manufacturers of silk, wbo 
cultivate the mulberry tree^ Morns Indious, 
for feeding silk-worms which they rear, the 
hills being better adapted for the growth of 
the plant than the plains, besides which their 
plantations , are not exposed to the trespass 
of cattle. The silk they produce appears 
to be of a coarse kind, more owing to the 
imperfect way in which it is wound off than 
to any fault of the cocoon. They are a 
most industrious people, young and old of 
both sexes being employed without interrup- 
tion in some part of the process, wbieh 
seems to require incessant attention. The 
cocoons seemed to be large and very fine^ 
and were produced at tiie rate of 2,000 for 
one rupee, and the silk when wound off is 
valued at five rupees per viss. They could 
give no information about the teak forests, 
though living in the midst of them. A few 
men come up from the plains at certun sea- 
sons to cut and remove timber, but beyond 
this they knew nothing, and seemed to care 
still less about the matter. The Yaibane are 
however a very happy and prosperous raoe, 
with the reputation of being possessed of con- 
riderable hidden wealth, which for security 
they bury in the forest — SelM. Reeorda Oo~ 
vemmenl e/ India^ Foreign -Dept, Mo. ix. p. 


Walk 


YJS-THA-PAN. Bubm. Fleas glomsrata, 
Asrh. WilUe. 

YASFA. a district of Yemen, surrounded 


by those of IsdMg, Sanaa and tiie Hadramaut 
movinesi^ and tmUdng mkod to the Jabal 
YaflU m o a Bt aiii s 6,600 feet above the eea 
levsL The Yattiilribe is the mostpowetful 
iaYi 


TABVAl,« iiativ*of Yaffk. i 

YA0.8eeKHiiBiiw. 

S34 Y 


18. 

YAJNAVALEYA SeeMitaksbam, 

YAJNA VABMA. Ipseriptions. 

YAJNI^. Sea Inseriptions. 

YAJNO-PAVITA, Sahs. The Zener. 

YAJ17B. Sabs. The suane of one ef (he 
Vedas, rriighnis books the hiadoee, The 
Taittiiiya, or the blade Ygjar-Veda, oentains 
mMs of prayen to aaipents and ampSAt wor- 
ship than ^eStg-Voda. lathe saoUtaeftbis 
veda are prayers to the sarpa wboate addims- 
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ed M klialntiog the heaveiui, tiie akiei^ the bonter with hiom and «heeh and If he nwp 
imjra the aaB,the weten, ^e Ttgetables, with hie tengoe it ia ae .lawgh aa to aen^ 
See Ariaa, Bcahmadiea, luaoription, Hindoo, Hm fleeh the boaaa. |t ia hnated 
Yedaj Vi^- large dogB> and riiot wi^ a hhmdailHiaa ; the 

TAK. Boa grannieos. h<M» ia naed aa a driiihtaig eap in OMKiim 

Tm<u;, , Can. I Takmo, the Tn. featta and on other grand eooMdona. The wml 

Yek, the aule, Tib. 4 yak doea not eonw ao &r aootii aa Bsprin, 

Yigne waa informed that the yakia bat a few are n^ with dioing winter and 
found wild on the northern alopea .of the early apring mt the Nnhva tangea ; ihwyr; 
Hiaaalaya, where they deacend on Yarkand, migrate, hotvever to the lofder alopea of the 
In the Weatem Himalayaa, the wild yak ia KMakoram before the end of Apdl. Tho 
called Brong or Dong, and the female yak womfera abont aingly or in amall herda, 
h&ong4iBri, which ia oommonly pronoun- preferring aecluded valleya to open hiU-rideo, 
eed Dond-di. Its rmsteitoe ia commonly be- passing the day among the snow, where, like 

lieved in by the Tibetans in Ladak. who deer and bears, it may often be seen at mid- 

say it inhabits the gramy plains on the upper day stretched out at fall Imgth asleep. Gap- 
courses of the Sntliy and Sangpn, on the tain Peyton’s oolleetion contuned an entire 
northern slopes of the Himalaya that descend skel^n and a few magnificent pig. 

upon the plaiue of Yarkand, and in the dia- cured by bimafllf. The horn of the loigeali 
triet of Gnari, north- and north east of Garo. measnred 2 feet 4^ inobee round the enroSy 
But none of t^ recent trarellers, Vigne, Wood, 1 foot in its j^reateet drcamfereoo^ a n d be- 
or the brothers Cnnningham, have seen one tween the tips 1 foot 8 inches. 1^. AAmm 
T he Meura. Schlagentweit state that in wes- learned however, that mnch larger measure- 
tern Tibet, particularly in Ladak, there are no ments are recorded. The prevailmg ooloiir 
moreof the yakinawildstateatpreaeot, though of the wild yak is black, witii a grayish tinge 
they have no doubt that they have formerly on the head. In its native state it ia shy and 
existed there. They seem to have been ex- timid, and the eame to some degree wfama 
tirpated there, the population being, though domesticated. The tame yak now takes the 
very thin, a little more numerous than in place of its half bred, oallsd tiio. The yak 
Tibet in general. Aa Ladak has been more is the chief beast of burden in Bopaboo, and 
visited by travellera thau any other part of furuishes the Tartars witii nearly all their 
Tibet, the want of the yak here baa probably wants. The tame domestic yiA: is often 
given rise to the idea that they are no handsome, and a true bison in appear- 
more to be found in a wild state at anoe. It is invaluable to the mountaineeRi of 
all. Amongst all quadraped animals the yak Northern India from its strength and harfi- 
is found at ^e greatest height ; it stands best ness, accomplishing at a slow paoe 20 milea 
the cold of the Snowy Mountains, and is least a day, bearing either two bags of salt or rio^ 
affected by the rarefied air. Bat at the same or four to six planks ^of pine wood slung in 
time, the range of temperature in which a yak pairs along either flank. Their can ate gene- 
oau live is very limited, the real yak can rally pierced and ornamented with a tuft 
Bcaroely exist in summer at heights of 8000 scarlet worsted ; they have large ud beantifel 
feet. They often found huge herds of wild eyes, long silky bla» hair, and bntiiy tails : 
yak, from thirty to forty, on heights of black ie their prevailing oolonr, bat dan, 
18,600 to 18,900 English feet ;and on one party colonrad and white are oommoa. In 
oeoasioii they traced them even as high os winter flocks grase below 8000 feet, on ae* 
19,800 feet — a remarkable elevation, as it is oonnt of the great quantity of snow above 
very considerably above the limite of vegeta* that height ; in summer they find pastneage 
tion, and even more than 1,000 feet above as high as 17,000 fesA consisting of grass and 
the snow line. Hermann and Robert Schia- email tnffced eariees, on wMoh they browse 
gentweit frequently found wild yek on both ' witii avidity. Mndi of the wealth fd tiie 
sides of the range which separatee the Indus people in East Nepel eaneists in its rich awlk 
from the Butlij, near the origin of the Indns cord, eaten either fresh or diisd, mr pew- 
and near the environs of Ossrto, bat the dered into a kind <d anal. Tbs wr ia apnn 
greatast number of them was at the foot of into ropes and wovon into a oovaifag Imt 
th e Karakoram rang^, aa weH aa at the foot their tents, which is quite parvions to wind 
of tiw Knen-Lnan in Tarkeatan. The wild and min, though in tiia dry 
yak orbiaon^D'hoag) of Osiitrai Asia, tim Ubet this is <n littia e eM aa f unn e e. She 
anparb {wegenitor of the domeatie yak, is the bnshy tail imaa the well Imown dioime «e 
htfgeit wutive animal of Tibet; ha vadooe fly flapper of the plaina of IndiA and Its 
paste of which eonntiy it ia foend. It is hair is greatly asteaiesd by the woonn af 4i« 
ndhonidly fiesoA Ming <oa the pbmi to add to thelt beak hrir, 'Thilwnli 
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4MqM one calf in April, and the young yak 
an nry foil of ggmbol% tearing up and dovm 
riia ateep g^y and rooky alo^ Tiieir 
flnh is delioiona, muoh richer and more juky 
than eommon meat ; that of the older yak is 
siioed and dried in tiie son, to form jerked 
meaf» called aohat4-ohew, dried meat, which 
is eaten raw, and is a palatable food. The 
yak loToa steep places, delighting to scramble 
among rooks, and to sun its black bide 
perched on the glamal boulders which strew 
the Wallanohoo flat, and on which these 
animals always sleep. Their average value is 
from two to three pounds. The yak, though 
indi&rent to ice aud snow, cannot endure 
hunger so long as the sheep. Neither can it 
bear damp heat The yak is ridden and its 
pace is eaqr. Yak aro bred in Busahir, 
whence they are sent for sale. 

In Spiti the yak is a highly useful animal 
—with it the people plough, and carry loads ; 
it furnishes also milk, and hair to 
ropes. In the severest weather this aninnal 
appears to enjoy itself in the snow, aud 
is often to be seen with icicles of several 
inches in length banging to its nose, and a 
foot or more of ice hanging tu the hair which 
falls from its neck and shoulders. Long hairs 
hang ovor the eyes and prevent their freezing. 
The total number of yaks in Spiti is 439, and 
[)f jnbboo or half>yak aud cows, 412 ; they 
liave also the gboont, asses, sheep, goats, dogs 
md cats. The Tibetan Dzo, called Chubu in 
:he Himalaya, also zho and zo, is a mixed 
>reed or hybrid from the bull yak or Bos 
pmnnieus, and the common Indian cow, the 


liM. 


pars ; nrither was thrir cohversicm'geneeri.— 
FwM Eitmn, Fears in vol. U p 82. 

YAKONIN, in Japan, gepetnUy an officer 
with two swords, but known to the foreigners 
as, or supposed by them to be, a government 
officer of the police or custom-house. A yek- 
onin is understood, in &ct, to represent a 
paid officer of the Japanese government.— 
Hodgson's Nangasaki, p. 21. 

YAKSHA, in hiiidoo mythology, is a kind 
of demi*god attendant on Kuvera, the god of 
wealth, and employed by him in the care of 
his gardens, Ac., situated on mount 
The Yaksha demi-gods were supposed to be 
much courted by the Apsarasa or nymphs of 
Indra’s heaven, but that they had wives of 
their own is clear from the Meghoduta. Their 
name is said to be derived from Yaksha to 
worship, either because they worship Kuve- 
ra, or are themselves worshipped by men. — 
Williams' Story of Nala, p. 208. 
YAKSHADUBHA. Saks. Dammer. 
YAKUT. Ab. Hind. Malat. a ruby. Yakut 
rumani, a first class ruby. 

YAKUT. See Shaman. 

YAL. Hind. Rosa maoropbylla. 
YALAKKI. Can. Cardamom. 

YALAK-KI RAJANA. See Oryza sativa. 
YALKAMA, the name of Bolkees, queen of 

Sheba. See Balkees. 

YALLO. See.Kazzilbash. 

YALUM. Malbad. Elettariacardamomum, 
Maton. 

YAM. Eng. 

Kau.-chu ^ Chin. | Cbu-yu Chin. 

Colooasia antiquorum, ScIwU., and several 


^bn. In some valleys, their numbers exceed other species of Colocasia, of the Aracem or 

I au- .I........ ^.1. 1 1 u V A _ 1 .. .1 .. 


hose of the pure yak. ^ The hybrid between 
be yak and the Indian cow is very fertile. 
I?hqr are most useful domestic animals to the 
uhabitmits of the Himalaya, are brought 
[own to lower planes, whore yaks do not 
list, and where consequently . they cannot mix 
itber with yaks or with the Indian cow. The 
Irothers Schlagentweit had occasion to see 


Arum tribe of plants ; of these there occur in 
India C. cuculluta ; C. esculents, C. fornicata, 
C. indica, C. odora, C. uymphoeifolium, also 
Arum lyratum, and species of Dioscorea. 
The difl'ereiit species of yams have a wide 
range. In the West Indies there are several 
varieties, having distinctive names, according 
to quality, color, Ac., as the white yam, the 


j WSAV WUIVQ jTMUly Wiiqi 

nd examine tiie o&pring of the hybrid as far red yam, the negro yam, the creole^am, the 
B to the seventh generation, neither much afoo yam, the buck yam, Dioscorea triphylla, 
ttered nor deteriorated y. and were informed which is found wild in Java and the 
lat there was never found auy limit as to the East ; the Quiuea yam, the Portuguese yam, 
umber of genmtions. — Dr. Adams. Vigae's the water yam, and the Indian yam,Jto. The 
Karels. Cwiningham! s Ladaik. Dr. Hook, last is considered the most farina^^us and 
Ttsi. Jowm* Schlagentweit. 

YA-KA-NQI'-NK Bdbm. a tree of Moul- 
ein, wood used in ordinary house building.— 
al. Cai. Eat. Ifl62. 

YAKAULET. Xuf. f a Tuanevelly timber «»»«<». xuwuunw 

a li^t brovro edonr, used for building pur- yam, D. aculeate, is a native of the East The 
isee. — Col. JWth. Bwbadoes or- winged yam, D. alata? has a 

YAKKAy a race formerly occupying the widely ezteided range, being eommon to 
terior of Ceylott. The Yakka, previous to India, Java, and Brazil The yam apacieaara 
e acrival of Qantama. were dem(m-wozBhip*_climbiDg p]«ats, with handsome foliage, of ^e 
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delicate in its texture, resembling in size the 
potato : most of the other sorts are coarse, but 
still very nutritive and UMfuU The common 
yam, Diosoorea sativa, is indigenous to the 
fl^tem JUands and West Indies. TbeQuinea 
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simplest oaUan, they soeceed vrell in any 
lights .fkkfW aandyaoil, and are readily in- 
creaaed by diriding the tnberooa roots. The 
Indian, jto badoes, and red yamsMe planted 
in the Indies early in Hay, and 

dog eayly in tile January following. If not 
braised, they will keep well packed in 
ashes, tiie first nine, and the second and 
last twelve months. The Portuguese and 
Guinea yams are planted early in January and 
dug in September. Creole yams and Tanias 
are dug in January. Sweet potatoes from 
January to March. In most tropical conn* 
tries h^e crops of the finest descriptions of 
yams, cocos, «bc., could' be obtained, but the 
planting of ground provisions is much neg> 
lected. From the tabors of yams of all sorts, 
and particularly the buck yam, starch is easily 
prepared and of excellent quality, some varie- 
ties of the buck yam are purple fleshed, of- 
ten of a very deep tint, approaching to black, 
and although this is an objection, because it 
renders more washing necessary, yet even 
from these the starch is at last obtained 
perfectly white ; the buck yam, especially 
when grown in a light soil, is equal to the 
potato, if not su[ierior to it. It does not, 
however, keep for any length of time, and 
therefore could not be exported. Yams and 
sweet potatoes thrive well in the northern 
parts of Australia ; indeed the former are 
indigenous there, and constitute the chief 
article of vegetable food used by the natives. 
The yam was introduced into Sweden, where 
it succeeded well, and bread, starch and 
brandy' were made from it, but it prefers 
a warmer climate. When cooked either by 
roasting or boiling, the root is nutritious, and 
possessed of a flavor ifttween that of rice and 
the potato. Dressed in milk, or mashed, they 
are a delicacy. The yam frequently grows to 
tlie enormous size of forty or fihy pounds 
weight, but in this large state it is coarse 
flavored and fibrous. An acre of land is capa- 
ble of producing 4^ tons of yams, and the 
same quantity of sweet potatoes, within the 
twelve months, or nine tuns per acre for both, 
being nearly as much as the return obtained 
at home in the cultivation of potatoes. The 
kidney rooted yam, Dioscorea pentaphylla, is 
indigenous to the Polynesian islands, and is 
sometimes cultivated for its roots. It is called 
Kawan in the Fiji islanda •D. bulbifera, 
a native of the Archipelago, is also abundantly 
naturalised in the Polynesian islands, but is 
not considered edible. There are seven or 
eight kinds of yams grown in India ; D. sativa 
grows in Ceylofi, and D. batatas in China. 
Two kinds found in the Tartar country are 
of a remarkable fine flavour, one weighing 
as mnoh as eighteen pounds, the other 


three ponnds. In tiie liji islands, some o^h 
yams, of which there are upwards of 60 varu 
ties, grow; to the enormous sise 80 lb 

ill weight. Their general average however i 
from 2 to 8 lbs. ^ptain Hill states ^hat tfa 
New Zealand yam if boiled, are heavy an 
wet, cut into slices af tor boiling and tbeu :We 
with a little butter nearly dry decidedly goo( 
not exactly mealy, but neatly 
Med. Rosib. Flor. iTtdica. Voigt. Sort. Gol^ 
Simmond^e Comml. Producta, p. 363, 4. 

YAM. Chin, a post house. In the tinie c 
the embassy sent by Shah Rukh, ever 
yam was situated opposite to a city c 
town, aud in the intervals between the yai 
were many kargu and kidifu. The wor 
kargu is applied to a tower of some sixt 
cubits in height, where two men are constan 
ly on duty. The tower was so placed tiu 
the next kargu is in sight from it, and whe 
any event of importance occurs, like the a] 
preach of an enemy’s army, the men on watc 
immediately lighted a fire, and this bein 
seen from the next kargu, they make hast 
to light another. A double system of hori 
and foot posts was also found by Ibn Batub 
established in India in A. D. 1333. T1 
posts of Timur are noticed by Clavijo (p. 105 
and Baber describes his own post ^twee 
Agra aud Cubul, using the word yam, bi 
adding that it was called in India dak-chok 
the term in use in all India to this da; 
Pautbeir thinks yam to have been taken froi 
the Chinese' yi-ma, ^horse-post.” Bunies wi 
told of the continued existence of both poi 
and fire beacons between Yarkand aud Pekii 
The distance is mure than five mouths journe 
as usually travelled, but an express went i 
thirty-five days, aud under very great emei 
gency in fifteen. — Marc. Pol. p. 33d JErskint 
Baber, p. 393. YuU Cathay, i. pp. 138, 15! 

YAMA. Sans,* be who is free from the ii 
fluence of the passions. 

YAMA, in hindoo mythology, the kii 
of death and hell, and regent of the sont 
Yama, or Dharmarajah, resembles both tl 
Grecian Pluto, the king of hell, aud Mine 
the judge of departed souls, aud in hind< 
mythology he is the regent of the sont. 
or lower division of the world, mytholog 
cally called Patala, or the infernal region 
Yama is described as of a green colon 
with red garments, having a crown on h 
head, his eyes inflamed, aud sitting on a bn 
falo, with a club aud pasha in his hand 
** His dreadful teeth, grim aspect^ and terrifa 
shape,” eaya Mr. Ward, *‘fill tiie iuhabitan 
of three worlds with terror.” As Dbamuung) 
he is described as of a divine oountemuH 
mild and benevolent. The virtuous only aeet 



TAMA. 


TAMMANBY. 


Uttar : wicked wre judged %hm, nv* 

iwuided by all bia tMTors. If tin daikd lum 
bean cirtiiooc, thej aaoend to « pUoe of lu^- 
piocH } if widnd, tbqrare aant to a partioolar 
btil, to undaigo tbe puniahaienf appaiated for 
tiieir aapadal orimea. Tama ia eaUad &ad*ba 
dera, or lord of the obaaquiaa) and praaidaa 
ovar tbe oaremociaa of Siad’ba. At toe tim a 
of offering tbe oblationa to tbe manaa of da- 
oeaaad anoaators, ha ia invoked by ttie priaat 
under aevaral names, of which Mr. Colabrouka 
has eonmarated fourteen. The priest thus 
addresses* him. Salutation to Tama, saluta- 
tion to Dbarma Rajah, or the king of the 
Deities, to Antaka, the Destroyer ! to Vaiwas- 
urata, or the Child of the Sun ! to Elals, Time ! 
to the Slayer of all Beings ! to Audhambara 
or Tama, Ac. &c. The Hindus make daily 
oblationa of water to Yama. The second day 
of the month Kartica is sacred to him and his 
sister, the river goddess, Yamana or Jumua, 
who entertained him on that day ; in conse- 
qnenee of which an annual festival is held, in 
which sisters entertain their brothers. On this 
occasion an image of him of clay is made and 
worshipped, and then thrown into the river. 
He is also worshipped on the fourteenth day 
of the dark part of the month Aswina. Some 
of the other names of Yama are j^itripati, or 
lord of the Pitri ; Andhambara, from a wood 
from which fire is produced by attrition ; and 
Daadadbara,he who has the rod of punishment. 
The name of Yama occurs frequently in the 
sacrihcial ceremonies of tbe hiu^oos*; obla- 
' tions and invocations to him foriniug a por- 
tion of several of those ceremonies. Minos of 
tlie Greeks has been supposed the same with 
Menu ; with whom, especially with tbe seventh, 
Satyavrata, Yama also agrees in character, as 
well as in name ; both being called Vaivas- 
wata, or offspring of the sun, and Srad’ha 
deva, or lord of the Srad’h|. Srad’ha is the 
obUtioii in honour of deceased an- 
cestors, which obsequies to the dii manes are 
attended with feasting, and various observances. 
Hr. Wilford believes Yama, or Pluto, to be tbe 
ffiniA with Serapis ; deriving the latter name 
from a compound Sanskrit word implying 
thirst of blood. The sun, in Bhadra, had the 
title of Tama; bat tbe l^ptians gave that 
of Pluto, says Porph^.to the great luminary 
wear thb winter solstice. Tama, the regent of 
hell, secovding to tbe Puranas, has two dogs ; 
one of them named Oerbura, or varied ; the 
other, Syama, at black : the first is also called 
Tritiras, tw with three heads ; and has several 
otiier epithets, lignifyiiig stained, or spotted : 
Oethura is hidttbitaUj the Cerbems of the 
Qneks. The diagon^oi Sempisis luppoMd 
to be the Seshaega, which is dcseribod as ha 
tiw htfsnud ffstpoaa the author of the* 
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Bhegavat ** A dyii^hiiiidb, whoi no hopeaof 
hie snrvMng reanin, should be Ud oiv a bed 
M K^'gtaes (Poa eyaosutoidei) in the open 
air, hia hM i^dnkled with wi^ ^rawat from 
the Qsiiges, and smeared with efaiy Uoigfat 
from the same rivar. A salagvama, etene 
■hottld be placed near him, holy straSme frrma 
tbe Veda ahoold be ohant^ aloud, and 
leaves of holy basil scattered over his head. 
Tams, as the god of justice, presides over 
the different Naraka or belie. He is son of 
Snrya. the snn. As the judge of departed souls 
he is^ identified with death. Hie abode is in 
tbe infsmal city of Yampurs, whither tiie 
hindus believe that a departed eoul repairs, 
and receiving a jnst sentence from Tuna, 
ascends to Swarga or descends to Naraka, or 
assnmes on earth the form of some animal 
according to its deserts. Yama rides upon « 
buffalo as his vahau and is armed with a 
ponderous mace.— d«. £et. vol. iii. p. 409, 
Jfoor, pagtt 309 h 310. WUlianCt Story of 
Nala, p. 205. Uind. Thoat. vot. ii. p. 69. 
See pharmaraja, Hindoo, Indra, Inscriptions, 
Osiris, Panda, Saui, Saraswati, Sati, Siva, 
Vahan. 

YAMADAUSHTRA. Sansc. Literally Ta- 
ma’s teeth, the last 8 days of Aswin and tbe 
whole of Kartik, considered a period of 
general sickness. 

YAMA-DULA. Yama’s messengers. 
YaMAQHIKHA. Hixo. Tarazacnm offi- 
cinalis. 

YAMALAYA. Sans. From yama, - and 
alaya, a dwelling. 

YAMA-LQCUH. The distance from the 
world to the Yama-locum is 99,000 ]K»jna, or 
14,85,000 miles. See Hindu or Hindoo. 
YA-MANA. See lulcriptions. 

YAMANA. Bubw. Qinelina arborea, 
YA-MA-NE. Bubm. a tree on the Tennas- 
serim hills, which fumiehes a remarkably 
light, white timber, resembling mootchee 
wood, of which the natives often make canoes, 
'rhe Karen say it bears a yellow flower, and 
a small plum, which is a favorite food with 
tbe burking deer. — Dr. Mason, See Yem- 
manee. 

YAMANI. Bubm. A Moulmein tree, wood 
used in ordinary house building. — Cal. Cat, 
i?s. 1862. 

YAMA-RAJ. Sams. From yams, and n^. 

TAMBRE, also called Kara, silver ingots 
used in trade in Central Asia, — CaUy. 

YAMDAL. Hind, of Kanawar, Taxua bee- 
cata* ConmoQ vaw. 

YAHMAIXI.^ The «Uef diviaitf of the 
Fenn, a S^hiieeaae.--PMiiiw4on'j Sidary oJ 
the OotiUf toL ii. p. 215. 

YAMHANDY. Bubm., a naefid ud iala< 
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TANADI. 


TANADI. 


Able iroed in Amberet, need for earribg im- 
eges epd mekiiig drtiBui.-~(7a(. E$t. 1851. 

¥AldNI nt 8aDg>i-yainam. Hihd., an agate. 

TAMO^P, a Turkoman race settled be> 
yond the nter Attrak, near the shores of the 
Caepta^^Sea, and between this and Khiva, 
consisting of 25,000 families. They are tiie 
least ngly of the Turkoman tribes. The 
Qoklan, on the banks of the Qoorghan and the 
Attrak, between Astrabod and the Attrak, 
consist of 12,000 families. 

The Tekie, who are separated from the 
Kurd by a chain of mountains which extend 
from the sources of the Qoorghan and the At- 
trak near Sharaks, consist of 35,000 fami- 
lies. They wander between the sources of the 
Attrak and the town of Merv. 

The Turkoman’s principal occupation con- 
sists in making ohapao, or raids, upon the 
Persians. 

TAMUN is generallv called ** offices” of 
the mandarins. — Meadow't DmMory Notet, 
p. 101. Gaman, Kwang-tung-chi. 

YAMUNA-BHRATA. Sans. From ya- 
muna, a river, and bhrata, a brother. 

YAMUNA or Jamna river of Hindustan, 
in hindu mythology, is personified as the 
daughter of Surjrs or the sun, and sister 
of Yama. To Yama, who is the son of 
the sun,” the second day following the Ama* 
vus, or ides of Cartica, is also sacred ; it 
is called the Bhratri divitya, or * the brothers,* 
beoanse the river goddess Yamuna on this 
day entertained her brother (bhratri) Yarns, 
and is therefore consecrated to fraternal affec- 
tion. At the hour of curfew, gaodalnk, when 
the cattle return from the fields, the cow is 
worshipped, the herd having been previously 
tended. From this ceremony no rank is ex- 
empted on the preceding day dedicated to 
Krishna : prince and peasant, all become pas- 
toral attendants on the cow, as the form of 
Pritiiivi, or the earth. The Bbagavata relates 
that Krishna’s mortal parents were Vasudeva 
(meaning the giver of wealth) and Devaki, 
mentions a miraculous escape of the infant 
over tile Yamuna conveyed by bis father, and 
protected by Setiia, or immortality, the guards 
placed by Kansa over his pregnant sister 
having failed in their vigilance. Kansa, en- 
raged^ ordered all newly-bom infants to be 
; bnt Krishna escaped his various snares, 
one of which was sending a woman, named 
PAtoia, with a poisoned nipple, to nurse him, 
•ad he was fostered by an honest herdsman. 
Monad Ananda, or Happy. See Brahmini- 
tilde, Hindu, Inscriptions, Krishna, Kala>Fri- 
yanatii, IktvenL 

T ANADI, a race whodwell in (he forests of 
the Strihaiikottah mnttah of the Ohinj^epnt 
ceUeetOMto. They are in a low state of cbi- 
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lisation, and htid little or nO intweearse with 
their more ciyilised neighbonrs. Until recent- 
ly, their ordinary avocations were tire gather- 
ing of the wild products of the fordsts w;hieh 
the officers of Govomment bought from them 
at rates lower than the ordinary market prices, 
%nd paid them in kind, with grain, and clothes. 
Latterly, however, a few on the outekirts 
have taken to charcoal burning and wood-fell- 
ing, and they are now also paid partly in 
money, changes which all bring them more in 
contact with settled people around them. 
Au effort was made in 1855, to induce them 
to engage in agriculture, but neither that nor 
subsequent attempts to persuade them to 
rear cattle and sheep have succeeded. In 
1857, Government established a school for 
their children, and forty to fifty scholars were 
lately in attendance, for each of whom an 
allowance in grain is given. The use of 
money has compelled them to a small extent 
to engage in the ways of ordinary life, bnt 
they are considered to be still insufficiently 
civilised, to be left without the aid and pro- 
tection of Government. The sum paid to 
them is about Rupees 1,800 a year. The Ya- 
nadi are about 500 in number. Some who 
reside on the outskirts of the forests come 
a little more in contact with the every day 
world ; bnt their ordinary locality is in the 
very depths of the forests, beneath the shade 
of pending branches, and only about ten or 
twelve families have huts made of branches of 
trees. In stature they are smaller than the 
hindu people around them. A few are of a 
dark bamboo colour, but ordinarily they are 
black. The men are not good looking bnt 
the women are positively ugly, though decent- 
ly clad. The men wear only the iangoti. 
They have clear skins, but are largely trou- 
bled with elephantiasis, for they suffiir much 
from fever. They seem to use warm earth 
baths in fever. Their food consists of wild 
fruits and roots, particularly those of the 
Kanduri, Hind. (Bryonia grandis, Linn.) afew 
wild varieties of yams, and the leaves of Cap- 
paris horrida, rice, the wild bean, Canavalia 
virosa, mollascs, fish and flesh of every kind. 
They hunt with the bow and fish by torch 
light They are polygamists, have up to 
four or even seven children. They buiy or 
bum their dead, and pour libations on the 
grave. The men average 5 ft 4f in. in height 
and lbs. 100 in weight. The women average 
4 ft. 6 in. in he^ht and lbs. 82 in weirtt. 
They have little intelUgenoe, cannot xeuDOii 
up to ten, converse but little with eacA other, 
and are more tatitura witii strangers, whoee 
very presmoe even alaims them. They ate 
polygatiiist8,eaeh maidiavingtiireeorfoiirwiviB, 
ne language they speak is said to he Taa^ 
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•nd a WDoilar race, it is stated, eooapy the 
aisighboaring forests on the hilb at JNagla- 
mjam, and others are spread through Ndlore, 
V. Arcot ondCaddapab. Indeed, &a Tanadi 
in 1867, in the Nellore District, were estimated 
by Dr. Idoyd at 20,000, and the residents in- 
land are more robust than those of the Ssrihati- 
cottah jungles. The Collector of Cbinglepdt, 
writing in 1836 to the Madras Board of Re- 
venue, mentioned the miserable circurastanoes 
of the Yanadi, whose appearance alone excited 
the deepest sympathy, living in the jungle in 
small huts made of such materials as the 
woods afford ; subsisting upon roots, fruits and 
any thing edible pi^urable in the jungle, and 
seldom seeking for grain ; generally speaking, 
with no cloth to cover themselves. Their 
numbers then were adult men 49, boys 41 ; 
adult women 69, girls 40 ; total 199. Some 
of them bad two or three wives each, and 
it is a rule among them that every person 
above 5 years of age shall procure his own 
subsistence. They had always been employed 
by the Moottadar in gathering the jungle 
produce, receiving one Madras measure of 
paddy and one pollam of tobacco for every 
20 handfulls of dyeing stuff weighing about 
I viss : one measure of paddy and ^ pollam 
of tobacco for every visa of sembooram-puttay: 
one measure of paddy and pollam of 
tobacco for one measure of honey, and one 
measure of paddy each per day for gathering 
tamarinds. When a woman is brought to bed 
an allovrance of 5 pollams of oil and one 
fimam was given to her. Pieces of coarse cloth 
are distributed once a year, for each man 
6 cubits for the waist and 3 cubits for the 
head ; for each woman 8 cubits ; for children 
4 cubits each and occasionally small quantities 
of grain. The men had then neither the 
desire nor the ability to take care of the 
cloth given to them, which is soon destroyed 
in consequence of their continual perambu- 
lations in the thickets. The women carry 
and sell firewood in the villages, procuring in 
return pieces of old cloth with which to cover 
themselves. Many have only a dirty rag 
round their waist, which they are unable to 
wasl^ having no second cloth to put on. They 
are extremely ignorant and speak a mixture of 
Tamil and Teloogoo. The hire including 
doths, Ac. paid to the Yaiudi amountjsd in 
1835, to no more than 20 per cent, of the 
value of die articles procured through their 
m**"* This employment lasts only during 
six months of the year, or from December to 
May ;..at other \m» they get no grain and 
subsist upon w^ they can pick up in the 
jungle. One of them bad been nominated 
by the Mootadar as their headman, in order to 
prsTent dieir quitting the jungle or idling 
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away their time and to odlect them together 
whenever neoeasaiy. In oonsequenot^of that 
report, the Madras Government has sinoe 
continuously endeavoured to iii^roye their 
condition, and to this end Dr, ^ortt roa^ 
large exertions, between 1860 and 1870, and 
in the latter year, about forty of tile Yanadi 
were employed at Vasararapad, - near the 
snake temples, of which they are the priests. 
— JProe. Madr. Ooot. 1867. Dr. Shortt. 

Yang, in Chinese mythological history, 
the male creative power, from wMch, and the 
female, Yin, the universe primeval sprang. 

YANG. Hind. Ferula asafetida. 

Y ANG-HOO, or Jih-puii-kwo- See Japan. 

YANGI. Tdkki. Mr. Elliot supposes that 

this is the origin of the word yankee. But 
yangiz, meaning English, seems the more 
probable derivation. 

YANGMA. Hind. Hordeum hexastichon. 

YANGMA. Chin, the loquat, Eriobotrya 
Japonica, Lindl. 

YANG-MA-DA. Bobu. * Abelmoscbus es- 
oulentus, W. and A.. • 

YANGMAI. Chin, a scarlet fruit, not 
unlike an arbutus or strawberry, but having 
a stone like a plum in the centre. 

YANG-SEIH. Chin. Tin. 

YANGTASH. Hind. Fragaria vesca. 

Y AN G-TSE-KIANG, is the largest of the 
Chinese rivers; the city of Nanking is 
about 150 or 156 miles from its mouth. 
The entrance is veiy wide, but divided into 
two channels by the large island of Tsnng- 
Min on the north. On the shore of its south- 
ern entrance is the town of Wosung. The 
Yang-tse-Kiang river is called by the Chinese 
the Great River, also the Girdle of China ; it 
traverses tbe whole of the centre of the 
empire, rolling its flood of water to the sea 
through the richest aud most fertile part of 
the country. Its importance to China 
cannot be too highly estimated. There is no 
river in tbe world which has on its banks 
so numerooB a population, amounting at 
least to one hundred millions of people, 
who are sustained by its waters in tbe 
pursuits of commerce and agriculture. There 
are more than one hundred cities of the first, 
second, and third classes, and two hundred 
towns and villages which could be approached 
^reotly from its water way. From its origin 
in Tibet to its outlet at the sea, its course is 
about 3,000 miles, the points being distant 
in a direct line 1,850 miles, and the basin 
drained by its ohannal neai^ly 800,000 
sq. miles. The commerce of many of tbe 
plaoee situate on the bordars of the river 
is very impoidant. Famous mgagsd in ev«ry 
Tadety of' trade resort to ]^«Kliow for 
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TAHO-TSE-KIANa. 


TANQ-TSB-KIANO. 


tike erohange of their respective eommodi* | both imports and exports being sabjeoted in 
ties; pen from the north and west, from transit to the “sqneeaing” of themandarinsi 
Mongolia to TilMt and Sze>chaen» bring their Till the anarchy caused by tiie 'invasion of 
wheat, rice, dried and salted vegetables of therebebandthefoliyoftbeimperiahstaensued, 
every kina, bamboo'spronts, horses, sheep; the plain of the Yang-tse>kiang was the garden 
furs, sl^ns, coal, lead, jade or nephrite, gold of China. From it there runs north to Tien- 
in l^ge quantities, rhubarb, musk, wax, and tsin the Q^rand Canal up which used to doat 
variousdrugsof nortberugrowfh,andexchange the whole enpplies of Northern China. At 
them for tea, silk, camphor, opium, various a point higher up, the great trunk road from 
southern drugs, and above all, for very large Pekin to Canton crosses the river. Where 
quantities of Manchester and Leeds goods, the Yang-tse-Kiang flows past the Foyang 
The quantity of long cloth and cotton goods Lake it receives several navigable streams 
that pass through Han-Kow is pr4ibably which run through the Black Tea districts 
more than half of the whole brought to China, to the west, while those from the eastward 
and access to this spot is of great importance, open up theQreenTeadistricts. The Shanghai 
It has long been much desired by merchants merchants who accompanied Admiral Hope’s 
that they should be able to inspect person- expedition, describe the Foyang Lake and 
ally the trade of this place and take pai*t in Kiu-kiang, the chief town, as the centre of a 
it, as from the accounts brought by native most extensive network of river and canal 
traders it would appear to be one of the most communication. What Kiu-kiang is at this 
important marts in all Asia. Of all the pro- point, Hankow is still more 200 miles farther 
blems now undergoing solution, that of. the up. It stands on high banks at the junction 
source of the Nile is the most curious, be- of the Han and Yang-tse rivers, a little below 
cause of, the mystery in which it has been so the Tungting Lake. The merchants were eager 
long enveloped. But in value to humanity to trade at Kiu-kiang and at Chin-kiang, 
generally, in importance to the millions who between Shanghai and Nankin, the Britieh 
swarm on its banks, and to the British who established consuls and trade became brisk, 
have in two expeditions explored its waters, At Hankow the British “ Yamun” stands at 
the opening of the Yang-trse-Kiang to the the eastern end with a large river frontage, 
commerce of the world cannot be over-esti- Vessels of the largest draught can lie 
mated. Itistwicetbelengthand breadth of the alongside in eight fathoms of water. The 
Ganges, and is the second largest river description of the Reach, stretching for 
ill the world. The Ganges with all its six miles in length and about a mile and a 
windings is only 1570 miles from its half across, shews that it far surpasses GaL 
Bource to its mouth ; the Yang-tse-Kiang is not cutta Garden Reach. The ease and speed of 
under 3,000 miles, and is navigable to a point a voyage up the Yang-tse may be gathered 
1,100 miles from Shanghai by large steamers ; from tbe fact that H. M. S. Atalaute left 
for some hundred miles above that there is Shanghai on tbe morning of the 9th April, 
deep water, to which the removal of an obsta- arrived at Chitikiang on tbe lltb, at Naaldng 
cle much Jess than that in the Qudavery, next day, at Kin-kiang after resting two days 
would allow steamers to penetrate. Unlike on the morning of the 19tb, and at Hankow, 
the Ganges, the whole volume of water does after delaying a day and a half, on the 22ad. 
not lose itself in tidal creeks, but pours out ill- She was 145 hours under steam. All past 
to the Facific in one vast stream sixty miles commerce with China has been confined to the 
wide. By a ship which has once made the produce of three seacoast provinces inhabited 
trip pilots are not required. Rising in tbe by sixty millions of people, or only a sixth of 
snows of the Kuen Lun, it enters China pro- the whole population on the most moderate 
per not 300 miles from Saddya in the pro- calculation. Yet under all difficulties a trade 
vince of Assam ; up to this point it is be- of 60 millions sterling was created in less 
, lievsd to be navigable by boats, for vast rafts than twenty years. In 1857 tbe trade of 
of timber laden with hill produce pass down. Shanghai alone was about 27 millions, in 
Captain Blakiston’s expedition left the river other twenty, when it becomes to tbe Yang-tse 
at a point 1,200 miles from Shanghai, to pro- what Calcutta is to the Ganges, it wiU be 
cecd overland to Cbingtoo, the capital of the wealthiest city in Asia, the 'emporium of 
Sze-chttcn, the most westerly province, and a river traffic unprecedented. Already its 
thence toLaesa. Down tbe 1,100 miles from merchantsare bringing oatthdr river steamers. 
I-Obaag to Shanghai, the river rolls through The opening of Yang-tse, and of the new 
provinces of virgin fertility, whence proceed ports of New ^ng, Tangtohow, Tai-wan in 
teas and silks which find tlieir way to Canton Formosa, Chan-chow (Swatow) and Einag- 
end Shanghai, and which on the other hand the ohow in Hainan, Me facts almost as important 
cottons and woollens of Europe slowly reaohi to India as to Chins. In 1859 the legitimate 
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•dcparia ill Shinghai wMe tirelv* mBlioiui 
ag«iiMt an import of Ian than ae^en nulliotaa. 
Ifveveretod^n«topiam,tiieip<tonldbe a ba- 
laaoe of tai millions from tlM tea and nilk 
aent to Eiuro|^ for wbieh England mnsfc pay 
in silver. WMIe the l^anghid merchants found 
tiiat the prion ^ Britii^ goods at Hankow 
were not exoesuve, Wingrove Cooke showed 
that the pieoe of cloth which, after being 
carried L7«000 miles, sold at 12 shillings at 
Shanghai, easily bronght 18 j. 4d. 600 miles 
in the interior. Merchants say that for 
woollens strung competitors will be met in 
the Kttsso>Ameiican and Amoor Companies, 
who have a monopoly of the Russian trade 
with China. China offers a vast market for 
the BQgar and rice of India. The sngar 
trade of Shanghai was upwards of a million 
starling in 1859, and had then doubled itself 
in three years. The amount of rice annually 
required in Pekin alone is 430,000 tons. At 
presMit almost all this sugar and not a little 
of this rice is shipped from Batavia, Singapore 
and Cochin China. Some of it is sent indirectly 
fro o India. The rise and fall in the Yang* 
tsS'Kiang averages about ten feet, and vessels 
are obliged to find their way haphazard into 
the channel, or perchance run upon one of the 
silted sands. The .Tibetan district, the 
great plateau of mid-Asia, is centrical ethni- 
cally as well as geographically to all S. E. 
Asia and to Aeianesia, abuts 9a the west 
on the eastern extremity of the primitive 
Iranian region, and ie connected with China 
and all the eea basins on the east of Asia 
by means of the Yang-tse-Eiang and Hoang- 
ho.~A fneriean Expedition io Japan, p. 166. 
Local Eeutpapera. 

YANTRA. See Tontra. 

YARKAND is the chief trading depot or 
commercial emporium for all Central Asia on 
the north ef the great Himalayan range ; cara- 
vans of merchants meet there from all the 
surrounding cities and countries, as well as 
from the more distant places of Badakhshan, 
Bokhara, the Rusuan provinces and China. 
Nearly the whole of the trade for the Punjab 
passes through Yarkand, and trading caravans 
from Bokhara, Kokao and the Russian pos- 
sessicDS, Kashgar, Tnrfan, Aksu and all the 
mties to the north «a8t,Khotan, and until 1665 
from China, all meet at Yaiimnd, where the 
merebants barter thmr gooda Yarkand com- 
piiaes 30,000 square miles, and contaiDs about 
twelve large and importaat towns. The Yar- 
kand pony is a Jnrdy little animal, and letches 
a high price, beii^ in request for the hill-sta- 
tiom in the noith-wsstem provinoee of ladm. 
The variety osltod the Tangun piebald is com- 
mon. They are shy sad tisrid at first, and 
eviaes a idrsngs diritka to Europeans, bitt 
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soon gat aoenrinittedtotliiMtnaw «sssteie,ssiid' 
for fhak strength, endursnoe^ and ture>4|p<^ed- 
ness are well adapted for alpine travdting; 
While Moesing tiie Kartkoram mooatidu, 
whole oaravans are sometimes overwhdmed 
by snow storms, and Billah Shah, ^ chief 
merchant of Leh, mentioned that in mtny 
places the route to Yaiskand is only traoeable 
by the bones of bones. Yaricand, also called 
Yarkiang, is one of the largest towns of 
Turkestan. Since the conquest of these 
countries, the inhabitants pay an sainual 
tribute of 35,370 ounces of silver, 80,340 
sacks of corn, 30 ounces of gold, 800 kin 
of olive oil, and taxes to the amount of 1,649 
ounces of silver. Yarkiang is properly 
prononneed as Yarkand. It was former- 
ly the capital of Eastern Turkestan, and ia 
situated on the great river Yarkaud-daria. The 
river which flows through the town of Khotan 
hears the same name as that near Yarkand. 
According to the testimony of well-informed 
persons, gold of the finest quality is found in 
it, and is collected by the inhabitants in the 
environs. In aneighbonringriverof Yarkand is 
found the yu, -or oriental jade, the largest 
pieces are about a foot, and the smallest only 
two inches in diameter, and sometimes weigh 
abouttwelve pood. They arc of viirioasoolours; 
some of the jade are as white as snow, soms 
dark green like the most beautiful emerald, 
others yellow, Vermillion, and jet black. The 
rarest and most ost^emed varieties of this 
stone are the white speckled with red, and the 
green veined with gold. An inspector ia 
stationed at some distance from the river, 
and upon the bank is an officor of the garrison 
with from twenty to thirty Turkestan! who 
are expert divers, who range themselves 
across the river, and walking in the water, 
endeavour to discover the stones with their 
feet ; when they have found one, they instantly 
dive, pick it up, and throw it upon the bank, 
upon which a soldier gives one stroke upon 
a dram, and the officers make a rad mark 
upon a piece of paper. The divers, after 
having finished their work, are obliged to 
deliver the number of stones iharked upon 
the paper. Three hundred and thirty li from 
Yarkiang is mount Mirdjai, which is Satirriy. 
composed of jade of diflerent coluars, but this 
stone is fonnd of Ihe beat quality and in 
greatest quantities only on the hi;^cet«nd 
most inaccessible points of the mountaiD. A 
Tnrkestaui furnished with the neooMMy toola, 
ascends the rocks, ktosens the atomif nnd 
them roll down ; this kind is oaBed ^mewntaih 
jade. Tbs town of Yarhiang amralRy sendt *o 
tbeoourt of Pdcin(i| fromsevsn to ten thou- 
sand Ida of this itons. All thetfade found’nt 
Yackinogand Khotan, in therivewYoniuiing 
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YA^KAW). 

bwit ui4, KIuxa k^b, is semt to tbs coart ; it 
)p,C9tt7Cjr#4 w qaciia^eg under an escort {com 
atstioat^ station. Prifote iodividosls are 
»wt aUpirsd to.aeod auy, and tbe guards on 
tl»e ro^ idfta eigoined strictly to enforce the 
executipn of this moasura Tbe Tarkestani, 
bowsvef,4nd means to carry on a trade in jade,’ 
and the mercUauts convey it for them where- 
ever they please. A great fair is held for tbe 
Usbek merchants of Bokhara. The language 
is a dialect of Turki, intelligible to the people 
of Bokhara. The Kalmuk Tartar women of 
BUa and Yarkand ap^ar unveiled and are lax 
in morals. 

'ibe Yarkand district occupies a vast de- 
pression of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet, 
separating the Kuen-lon on tbe northern fron- 
tier of the Himalaya-Tibetuu system of moun- 
tains, — from the Syan Chan, or the mountains 
of Central Asia, on the southern border of 
Russia. According to Moorcroft, the town 
contained from fifty to sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants. The people speak Turki. Chinese 
Turkestan includes tbe provinces of Yarkand, 
Kashgar and Khoteu. Yarkand is the entrepot 
of trade between China and Bukhara. Khotan, 
from the time of Cesias, has been celebrated 
for its mineral products, its jade and eme- 
rdda, its shawl- wool and flax ; it was at one 
time the entrepot of a vast trade with Hin- 
dustan, and now imports largely furs, broad 
cloth, leather, and sugar. Perhaps the term 
Castern Tur^stan alone should be retained. 
The inhabitants of the country call them- 
selves Turks, speak the Turkish language, 
aud profess the mahomedan religion. Chi- 
nese Turtary, also known os Bncharia, Little 
Bukboria, also Eastern Turkestan, is a 
great depressed valley shut in by mountains 
of great height on three sides ; on the east are 
barren sands wbioh merge imperceptibly into 
the great deseot of Gobi. The Tian-shan 
r^iige separates it from Dzungaria, the Bolor 
range from Tran3-Oxiana.aud tho Kara-Korain 
aud Kuen Luu from India aud Thibet on the 
south. The land is clayey near the front of 
the moantaiu’s base, bat sandy in the central 
tracts. Rain is rare, aud the air is of exceed- 
ing dryness, but the climate is temperate and 
healthy. It is well watered from tbe moan- 
taini^ tbe waters converging towards tbe Ergol 
or Taiym. Tbe country has gold, copper, 
sal^ salpbar and tbe jade stone. Tbe southern 
line of the caravan route passes tbeougb it 
from Khamil to Aksu and Kashgar. From 
Aksa to Kokand is 800 miles. It was subject 
to Obina from the beginning of the Christian 
era to the time of Cbangiz Khan, and after the 
middle of tbe 18th century, tbe Chinese re- 
gained poaseainQa of it ARi'ohabr, or the six 
cities, forms the western district, comprising 
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TABSAKD. 

Yarkand, Khotan^ AlnBU, Yangbiaav ' 

ahd Oosk 'fncfaii, with territories aabordinate 
to each. Eaatsra Tutkestant a esoinently 
mahomedan. EIcbi, Yot^and, and Kasbgaz^ are 
the three principal towns in Turkestaia Elehi 
in L. 86° 50' N. and L. 78« 20' K 6,800 feei 
Yarkand, in L. 38** .10' N. and L. 74^ B. 
4,200 feet Slashgar, in L. 39^ 15' N. and 
L. 71** 50' £. 3,500 feet Elehi is represented 
to have the coldest, as Kashgar tbe hottest 
temperature of the three towns throughout the 
year. Snow falls at Kashgar, but never re- 
mains longer than a few hours, but' it is semr 
lying in Yarkand for three or four days to- 
gether. The Tungani are a race of military 
settlers who came originally with military 
conquerors from the west of Asia, and settled 
down in the country of Yarkand. 

Bokhara is an isolated kingdom in Turkes- 
tan, of small extent, surrounded by a desert. 
It lies between the parallel of 36^ and 
45^ N. aud 61^ 67' E. Ion. It is an open 
champagne country of unequal fertility, 
and intersected by the Ozns on its south- 
ern border. Its rivers are the Amu or 
Oxus, the Sir, Syr or JaxarteB,the ICohik or 
Zarafshan, and the river of Kunbi and Balkh. 
It is ruled over by an amir whose sway may 
be comprised between the 87° and 43° north 
lat., and between the 60° and 68° of east 
long. The Uzbek are undoubtedly the pre> 
ponderating race m Bokhara, not so much 
from their number, as by the ties which land 
them together. They are divided into stems 
and sections, like the Kirghiz, and have their 
elders,styled bey, who enjoy a certain consider- 
ation among them. The Uzbek branches, 
with some of their subdivisions, are enume- 
rated in tbe work called “Nassed Mameti 
Uzbekia.” Turkistau is eminently mahomedan, 
and tbe rulers of Eastern Turkestan had 
always been mahomedsn from the time of 
Tagbalak Timur, who was, we are told, th» 
first mahomedan sovereign of Kashgar of the 
lineage of Chinghez. Buddhism indeed was 
found still prevalent in tbe cities 5{ Turfan 
and Kamil at tbe time of the embassy of Shah 
Rukh in 1419, and probably did not become 
extinct much before the end of the century. 
But, in the western states, mahomedaulsm 
seema to have been uuiversri from an earlier 
date and maintained with fanatical zeal. Saint- 
ly teachers and workers of miracles, claiming 
descent from Mahomed, and known as Kfawaja 
or Hojab, acquired great influence, and tha 
sectaries attached to tbe ehiefa of ^eae divid- 
ed the people into rival fisetions, whose mutual 
hostility eventually led to the subyagation of 
the whole country. For late in tiie seven- 
tewth century Kbojah Appak, the leader of 
I one of those parties called the White Moon- 
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tidn, ^ving been expdled fKMaKMhgerby 
lemMl Khantbe chief of that state, who eras 
a aealous supporter of the opposite party or 
Black Mountain) sought the aid of Galdan 
Kban, sovereign of the Eleutii or Kdmuk 
nuse of Daubgaria. Taking the occasion so 
afforded, that chie^ in 1678, invaded the states 
south of the Thian Shan, carried off the khan 
of Kashgar and his family, and established 
the Elhojah of the White Mountain over the 
country in au^ority subordinate to his own. 
Great discords for many years succeeded, some* 
times one Sometimes another being uppermost, 
but some supremacy alwa 3 rs continuing to be 
enercised by the khans of Dzungaria. In 1 757, 
however, the latter country was conquered by 
the Ohinese, who in the following year making 
a tool of the White party, which was then 
in opposition, succeeded in bringing the states 
of Turkestan also under their rule . — Yule 
Cathay U. p. 547. 2'imkowski't Journey to 
Pekiug vol. i. pp. 393*396. See Arians, Kal- 
muck,Kara-koram,Kirghis, Ladak,Tartar,Yak. 

YANGY. Tax. A Tinnevelly timber of 
a light brown colour, used in wbeel-wrights' 
work.— >Co2enef Frith. 

YAM-SAN. « Chin. Ginseng. 

YAO. AH the ancient traditions of the Chi- 
nese refer to their emigrations from the west, 
and they undoubtedly are a race from the origi- 
nal home of man. Like the Egyptians they 
seem to have migrated from the original scat 
prior to the flood of Koah, of which neither 
race have any 'tradition. The first settlement 
of the Chinese people was in the northern 
portion of Cbih le, the province in which the 
present capital, Peking, is situated. How the 
first Chinese, the founders of the nation, come 
to be in that locality, is one of those questions 
connected with the origin and spread of the 
human race generally which can only receive a 
conjectural solution. All we do or can know 
positively is, that the first portion of authentic 
Chinese history tells os that Yao or Yaou, who 
reigned about 6. C 2330, had his capital at the 
new district city of Tsinchow, situated about 
lOOmilesonly totbesonth of the present capital 
Peking. From this most ancient location the 
people spread gradually westward and south- 
ward, thus steadily increasing its territory. 
The usual coarse of the process was, first, colo- 
nization of the new regions and disidaoe- 
ment from them of whatever aboriginal inhabi- 
tants were found; and afterwards political in* 
corporation with the older tenritory. At 
times, however, die process was reversed, and 
military conquest of the aboriginals preceded 
their displac^ent by an industrial occupation 
of their lends. The territorial distinction 
marked bf ibe tenns China Proper and the 
Chinese empire 'has eadsted in fact from the 
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earliest periods of Chinese histexy. Ghina 
Proper means at all ^riods that pm^on of 
the east of the Asiatio oontinmt whudi has 
been possessed and penaanwitly occupied by 
the Chinese pMple. The Chinese emij^ire means 
at all periods besides China Proper, diose 
large portions of the whole Asiatic (fontinent 
occupied by Tartar-nomad es, or other non- 
Chinese peoples, but which have from time to 
time been under the sway of the empire of 
Chiua, and more or less directly rnled by 
Chinese officers and armies. China Proper 
has at all periods been characterized by Chi- 
nese civilization ; that is to say, its population 
generally, besides beine physically of the 
same race, has always bepu governed in its 
domestic, its social, and (with the exception 
of some very short periods) its political, life 
by the principles and rules laid down in the 
Chinese old reverenced books. The non-Chinese 
peoples of the Chinese empire have, on the 
other hand, at all periods, either been destitute 
of anything that could be called civilization, 
or have been slightly tinged with Chinese 
civilization, or have been marked by some dif- 
ferent civilization, as, for instance, at present, 
in the inhabitants of Turkestan by a mahome- 
dan civilization, and the inhabitants of Tibet 
by one strictly budliistic. The Ch inese empire 
as thus defiii^ has in the course of ages varied 
greatly in extent. It has been more than once 
largerthan it isevenuow. It wasso forezample, 
B. C. 200 years, under the fifth emperor 
of the Han dynasty, when it embraced the 
greater portion of inhabited Asia west of the 
Caspian sea, and inclusive of Siam, Pegu, 
Cambogia and Bengal. In the intervals be- 
tween these great extensions it has shrank up 
to the size of Chiua Proper, and even this 
latter has been occasionally subdivided for 
qpusidemble periods under two or more ruling 
families or dynasties, each ackuowledging no 
superior. But the Chinese people has oonti- 
iiued the same, even when under several rul- 
ers, and has been steadily increasing its terri- 
torial possessions by the processes above de- 
scribed.-*T. 1'. Meadows, Chinese aud their 
liebellions. An Essay on Civilization, p. 34, 
33-36. 

YAf, or Unawb, 63 miles from the Mate- 
lota islands, in lat. 9" 35^' N. and 138” 8' E. 

YAU. Eashm. a side of a lake or a river. 
Yari-kul, a common expression, signifies the 
strand or bank of a lake.— Vigne, 

‘ YAB. Pbb. a friend; a female companion. 

YARA. Hind. Mentha inoana, Gaggar 
ynrmi. Hind, is Bhododeudroncampaunlatum. 

YABAB. See Jokton. 

YABALA, also Putrajivi. Tel. ^tranjiva 
Bozburghii, JRosdf, 
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yasuda: 

YARI. Hujd. Kashhib. Pinos excelw. 1 YASUS-KARMA-DBVA. See Inscriptions. 
Lofty pine. YAT. Buioc. a forest term. 

YARI-XUL. See Yar. YATAGHAN. Tons, is a long dagger, in- 

YAR MAHOMED, a chief of Herat, who tended for thrusting rather than cutting, and 
died A. DM852. has a curve, which has been copied in the 


YARN. 

Gareu, Dot. 1 Banang, Matav. 

Fil, Ph. Pio, Port. 

Oarn, Gbr. Prasha, Kos. 

Snta, Goz. Hiko. Hilo, Sr. 

Filato, It. 


Thread spun from wool, cotton or flax ; 
in India imported yarns have displaced the 
country yarns. 

YARPA. Hind. Populusbalsamifera,?. ni- 
gra. 

YARVINEY. Tam. Crawn, in Portuguese 
and Dutch. A Ceylon tree, grows tall and 
straight, from twenty to forty-five feet high, 
and from twelve to thirty inches in diameter. 
It may be obtained in great quantities, and 
answers many purposes in ship and house 
work. — Edye, on iJte Timber oj Ceylon. 

YASA, ordinances which Chiugbiz laid 
down for the guidance of bis successors ; these 
are given more or less in Petis de la Croix, 
D'Obssnn, Deguignes, in Von Hammer’s Gol- 
den Horde, and in Uuivers Pittoresque Tar- 
taric, p. 313. The word is said to mean any 
kind of ordinance or regulation. — Yule Ca- 
thay ii. p. 507. 

YASAN, a district with an area of 4,200 
square miles, ou the upper course of the Gil- 
git river. 

YASAWUL. Pbrs. Hind. In India, a foot 
soldier. See Yassawul. 

YASEEN. See Punjab. 

YASHM. Hind. Jade, also plasma, or 
green silica ; this is the stone the knife bandies 
of Shabpuraremadeof; it comes from Kabul. 
The Messrs. Schlagentweit found quarries of 
the true jade at Gulbagashen in the valley 
'Of Earakasb, in their journey from Ladak to 
Kbotam. — Mag. Survey 1857. 

YASHMl. Hind,, a color like that of jade 
stone ; to dye this colour a little turmeric first, 
then asbarg and alum are used. 

YASHOVARMA See Inscriptions. 

YASHTI MADHUKAM, also Guruginja. 
Tbl. Abrus precatorius, L. 

YASO. See Inscriptions. 

YASODHA. See Jain. 

YASODHARA, wife of ^otama. — Hyder^t 
Eastern MonuthMm,p. 443. 

YASO PALA. See Inscriptions. 

YASOVARMA. See Inscriptions. 

YASOVIGRAHA. See Inscriptions. 

YASSAWUL, is an officer of the house- 
hold, who acts in the capacity of usher in the 
families of chiefs. — Fraser's Journey into 
IChorasan, p. 25. 

YASUDA. See Krishna. 
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bayonet of the Chasseurs de vincemies.-— 
JBurion's Pilgrimage to Meceahy v.di. p,. 264. 

YA-THA-NAT. Bubm. A tree of Moul- 
meiti. An inferior wood for boats, which lasts 
but two or three years. The fruit is an arriole 
of food.— Caf. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

Y A-THA-PYA. Bubm. A tree of Moulmein. 
The fruit is edible. Used for house building 
purposes. — Gal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

YA-THIT. In Pegu, Dt. McClelland says, 
the cutting of Yuthit should be, so far as 
practicable, prohibited. He adds that how- 
ever desirable it may be to forbid or enforce 
such a rule, be is at a loss to know how such 
impediment can be attempted or laid without 
stopping the trade of mast-pieces. He is of 
opinion that a large consignment of timber 
might be realized, and duty received on them, 
and it will facilitate the growth of the under 
sized trees . — Selection Records of Government 
of India, F oreign Department, No. ix. p, 47. 

YATl. Priest of the Jains ; an ascetic ; a 
Jain religious teacher. 

YAU. a tribe who inhabit the skirts of the 
Arracau mountains westward of Pagan, and 
who speak a peculiar dialect of Burmese. 
The Yau country is the tract between the 
Arracau mountains and the Kyendwen river, at 
its junction with the Irawaddi between L. 
21“ and 22“ N. and L. 94* and 95* E. 

YAUR, Yau, Yn, Jo, or Quoi, a small Bur- 
mese tribe dwelling in the valley of the Yau 
river, great traders and the chief carriers and 
pedlars of northern Burmah. — Latham. 

YALUM. — 1 Elettaria cardam<>mum. 

YAUDHEYA, a Rajput tribe in western 
Rajputana, the modern Johiya. 

YUE-TCHI. The Getse are referred to as 
the same with the ancient Chinese Yuechi^ 
and the modern Jut or Jat, but their ideuti. 
ty is os yet perhaps rather a reasonable con- 
clusion thau a logical or critical deduction. 
See Vicramaditiya. 

YAVA ; Yava biyama ; Paccha yava j 
Yavalu. Tisd. Hordeum hexastichon, Linn. 
Boxb. 

YAVALU, or Java biyyamu. Tbi.. Hor- 
deum hexastichon, L. 

YAY AN, or Javan, the seventh son of Jar 
pheth. Colonel Tod says the Hericnla also 
claim from Yavan or Javan, the thirteenth in 
descent from Yagat, the third son of the pri- 
meval jiatriaroh. 

YAVANA. Bunsen supposes the meaning 
of the word Yavana to be doubtful, HiiA it 
may be traceable to times after Alezandar, 
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lAvy. 

bean anciMt inaocnrate n«oie of 
a people who poehe4 on towards the Mei|j^r- 
nutesu. Aooordiiig to Dr. Caldwell, it aras 
a twm first applied to the Greeks, and subse* 
qttently to any race approsobing India froB 
the west of Asia The name was derived from 
Javan, whose descmdants the loniaas, were 
the first Greeks with whom the Indians became 
noquaioted, but it came afterwards to signify 
the Araba The Bactrian Greeks are usually 
termed Yavaua in Sanscrit literature, butCk)- 
louel Tod warns us not to mistake tliem for 
the Tavana descended from Tavaiia, fifth eon 
of Yayat, third son of the patriarchal Nidius, 
though the lonians may be of this race. Ac- 
cording to Co).Tod,tbe Yavanor Greek princes, 
who apparently continued to rule within 
the Indus after the Christian era, were either 
the remains of the Bactrian dynasty or the 
independent kingdom of Demetrius or Apol- 
lodotus, who ruled in the Punjab, having as 
their capital Sagala, changed by Demetrius to 
Etttbyinedia. The term Yavaua is in modern 
times applied by hiudoos of Northern India 
to mahomedans of evciy description, but in 
works prior to tlie mahomedan era, some 
other people must be intended. The inter- 
pretation of the word by Sir W. Jones is, 
lonians or Asiatic Greeks, and there are some 
considerations in favour of this, although the 
chief argument in its behalf is the difficulty of 
attaciiingit to any other people. Doubtless,how- 
ever, Yavaua is certainly a term not exclusively 
applied to the Greeks. According to Professor 
Lsuseiiitwas used to designate only the Semitic 
natioue. — Bunsen, Egypt's Place in Universal 
History iii. PiiH, hid. Ant. See Ariuus, 
Hindu, Greeks. 

YAVANI. A female attendant in the 
women’s apartments. Mahomedan princes had i 
guards of African women in their harems^ and 
female attendants also served in those of the 
hiudu sovereigns. The term Yavaua has been 
applied by tba later hindus to the mubame* 
dans, and Yavaui seems to have been a term 
used as distinction of a female servant ; it is 
pot likely iliat eiUier Persian or Arabian 
women ever found tbeir way into the inner 
apM>ta)sats oi biudu princes, as personal at- < 
teudauts or guards. Perhaps Tartarian or 
Bactrian women may have been so designated, 
as in Ifadrae such women aee, in 1872, all 
styled Mugbnlaui. 

YAYANALA. Sana Zea mays. 

YAVAKASYA. See Bahtor. 

TAYATLD. Tjui. See Yavy. 

t AYIOO. Bee Hot Springs. 

YAYY. 

favsyloo, TaM. | Teva Sans. Tu. 

Hiiii grain crows in some of the more nor* 
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them provinoes, audhM an appeara^ ^ope- 
thing like that of blighted wheat ; it ie not very 
valuable. — Ainstie, p,S2Q, *' 

YAiYA:|LSHBA. Sans. Ssll|>etre. 

YA YATI. See Orissa, India. • 

YAYAT, 3rd sou of Nahus. See Bactria, 

YAYL-ARISI. ,Tak. Cardamom. 
YAYLAKULU. Tsl. Cardamom. 

YAY NAN GHOUNG, or the Earth oil 
village. The neighbouring heights are covered 
with pagodas, zayat and streamer posts. 
YAZO. See Kara-kul. 

YEAMS-KELUNG. Akolo-Tam. Diosco- 
rea alata. See Yam. 

YEANUGA TOKA VENTRUKALU. 


Txl. hair of 

elephant’s tail. 


YEAR. 




San» Ah. Hikd. Pkus. 

Annus, 

Lat. 

An : Anuoe, 

Pr. 

Auo, 

Sp. 

Jahr, 

Gkr. 

Varsha, 

Tam. 

Baras, 

Hin'd. 

i3amutsaruni, 

Tkl. 

Auuo, 

It. 


A j^ear, as 

reckoned 

by Europeans and tbeir 


dcsceiidante, means the solar year. Ah reckon- 
ed by mahumediuis it moans tho lunar year. 
Christians reckon the years of the Christian 
era from the birth of Jesus Christ, and call 
the Annus Domini, or year of the Lord, the 
year of Christ. Mahomedans reckon their 
Hijrah year from the date of the hijra or 
flight of Mahomed from Meccah. The hiu- 
doos of India use the lunar year, with an 
intercalary mouth : they have various eras. 

The year of Christ 1867 corresponded 
to the year 

6680 of the Julian Period. 

2642-3 of the Olympiads, or the 3rd year 
of the 66l8t commenced July 1867. 

2614 from the Era of Nubouassar which 
dates from Wednesday 26th Febru- 
ary 3967 Julian Period, or 747 B, C. 

2620 from the foundation of Rome, accord- 
ing to Yarro. 

From the Creation, 

5871 according to the Hebrew text 
617S „ „ Samaritan. 

75U1 „ „ S^tuagint. 

From the Delnge, 

4215 according to the Hebrew text. 

4805 „ ,, Samaritan. 

5113 „ „ Septuagint. 

4968 of the Kaliyiig, 1 In the Sidereal ac- 

1789 of the Saka, and > eon ut» them tluwe eom- 

1274 of the Bengali San ; ) menoB Friday, 12th 

April. . 

1042-43 OI the Cycle of Pargsa-llama, wbidi 
begins 15tb September. 

1923-24 of the (Lunisolai*) Era of Yikmma- 
ditya, Called Bamvat, whi^f the 
1924tb Mara yeu oommeueed on 
Friday 0th April, and the Gujarat^ 
Dakban and Eoncaa '1924th year 
on 24th Aqgust. 
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TBEt-XHITT. 


IT8B-89 of tbfl Sflfcit Era of SaliTobano, of 
« which tbo 17B9th ytor commenced 
on the 6th April. 

1286-87 fit the Fareee Era of Tezdijird, of 
which the 1287tli year of the Kadi* 
mi commenced 24th August, and of 
the Rasami on the 23rd September. 

1288*84 of the Hijra or Mahomedan era, the 
year 1284 commencing on May 6th. 

1276*77 of the FasU era, beginning 6th June. 

1267*68 of the Shahiur San, or Sanna 
Sitdin-MMin-o-al/, commencing on 
6th J one. 

6627*28 of the modem Jewish Era, of 
which the year 6628 will commence 
on September 80th, 1867. 

The year 1867 was the 1st year of the 22nd 
cycle of Grabaparivritthi ; the 1st of the 84th 
cycle of Vrihaspati according to the Tamil 


comnst in ^ conVenion of sngsr of flour into 
aloob4»i and carbonic add gaa ; the latter, in 
its efforts to escape from the dongh with which 
it is mixed, distends it, forming veincnlar spaces 
in its interior, and so ososiiig it to become 
porous and light. Yeast is capable of produc- 
ing fermentation in other liquids soeeeptibie 
of tills action. On placing yeast under 4be 
microscope, it presents a number of cells ias* 
mersed in a mass of amorphoiu matter. The 
cells are sometimes single, and at other times 
several are united together in a kind ololiain. 
These cells are supposed to partake of a fun* 
gold character, and they have been called the 
Teast-Fungns, or Ferment-Cells. A genos 
and spedes have been constituted for the recep- 
tion of this organism, under the name of 
Saccharomyces* cerevism. This plant has been 
supposed to be the active cause of fermena- 


aocount, and 13th of the 86th cycle according tion, and the carbonic acid given off daring that 


to the Bengal account ; 

It was the year 2410 of the Buddhist era of 
India, Ceylon, Siam, <be.,and 1228 of the Bur- 
mese Vulgar era ; 

and the 4th year of the Cliinese 77th cycle 
of 60 years which begins about 1 4tli Febru- 
ary. 

Ramadhaii (the month of abstinence observ- 
ed by the mufaammadann) commenced 8tb 
January 1867. 

YEAST. 

Kiau, 

TsiU'kiau, 

Tsiu-mu, 

Shin-kiub, 

Barm, 


Chin. 


Eno. 


Test, Fn. Sr. 

Helen, Qkrm. 

Tari;Sen(U; Nareli, Hind. 
Spuma di cervogia. It. 
Kallu, Tam. Tkd. 

A product of the fermentation by which 
beer is made, upon the surface of which it 
swimey from involving babbles of carbonic 
acid gas. It may be obtained in the form of a 
firm paste. Mixed with moistened flour, it 
excites the panary fermentation, and is thus 
used fur baking bread. Yeast is a plant be- 
longing to the Fungi, in the state of sporules 
or thallus : or the true aerial tufts or heads of 
spornles, of a multitude of minute oval or 
oireniating bodies or spornles, endowed, under 
certain favourable circumstances, with extra- 
ordinary powers of growth and multiplication 
In Britaiut three kinds, viz. brewer’s yeast, 
German yeast, and patent yeast, are employed 
in tbe manufacture of bread ; in the E.' -Indies, 
the yeast employed » the fermented juice of 
tho palms, known a» toddy. The vitality of 
dry yeast is destroyed by falls, blows, bruises or 
roo^ mecbatiietfl injuries, as also — beat, cold, 
•■id xflM>bical M<ageiit«. presence of yeast 

in aisttb8taiBce«enta;ining sugar, or starch eon- 
verlUde into sugar and nitrogenised matter, jn- 
dnoes oertein i^emloai changes oomprebended 
under ^e term vinous or alcoholic ferment- 
ation These ohanges in the making of bread 
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process has been regarded as the result of 4he 
growth of the plant. The plant may probably 
be tbe result of tbe carbonic acid given off 
during tbe process of fermentation rather 
than its cause. Scbleiden supposes that these 
ferment-cells originate in liquids, independ* 
ently of other cells, and are truly instances 
of the formation of cells, in a free fluid.. 
He observes, however, that they have no 
power of reproducing other cells. The Whole 
subject of the nature of these oells, their 
mode of production, and the history of their 
development, as well as the phenomena oi 
fermentation in genera], require farther ekid- 
dation. In Chinn, yeast is used medicinally'. 
— Waferston, Sckleiden, I^neiple$ o/Seientt- 
Jic Botany ; ilici ograplm Dictionary, artieU* 
'Fermentation,’ ‘Torula,’ ‘Yeast.’ Smith* t Mai. 
Med, Poole. St. of Commerce. 

YE-B.4IN or 'Fe-Baing. See Karen, Pegu. 

YKBRUJ. Bbno. Pers. Atropa acumi- 
nata, Royle. Mandrake. 

YEBRUKH. Pers. Atropa. maodragora, 
LxTtn. 

YED. Can. Hystrix leucura, jSyilM. 

YE-DAING, a tribe surrounded by Bur- 
mans and Karens inhabiting the Pegu Yoma in 
L. 96® N. and in L. 18“ to 19° E. • 

YEDDU PANjll. Tei.. Hystriz leoeurai 

Syha. 

YEDO, a town iu Japan. 

YEGAH. Bbno. Pterooarpus marsupium; 

YEGHANI. See Kaffir. 

YEGA81, also Yegassi Karras also Peah 
Salu. TbIi. Pterooarpus marsupium, Aex6. 

YEGABl, a goddess of tbenonrAryah rdses 
in the peninsula of India. ; 

YEGATAL. See Hindoo. 

YEHELA. Mab. Terminaiiabeleiica. . 

YEHL. (See Kandeli Rao. * ' ' 

YEHL-KIIUT. See Esndeh Kao. 
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TELLOW-EAKBD BVLBDL. 


TBMSN. 


YEJUR. One of the Vedas. See Vedas. 

Y£KER1CHAVA &ARBA. Tu.. Datber- 
sisaoo. 

VIXiA'KU'LU'. Tbu Elettaria cardamo* 
aramt Maton. Oairdamoms. 

YELAKISI. Tail Amomam cardamo- 
mom, Linn. 

YELICHAVl KIBAI. Tam. Evolvnlas 
emarginatus. 

YELIM BUEIKA* Tel. Schleicbera tri- 
j“l5^ 

YELEK. Abab, a woman’s boddiceor vest, 
in Syria, it is open at tbe front. 

YELLA. Ddk. Terminalia nitida. 

YELLA-EUEIA. Tbl. Salsola Indic.i, Willd. 

YELLA MALAEAl MaRAM. Tsh. 
Hymenodyotion obovatnm. 

YELLAM ARISI. Tak. CaVdamom. 

TELLAMMA, a goddess of tbe non-Aryan 
raoes in tbe sootb of India. See Hindu. 

YELLANDE. Tbe Malaysia name of a 
tree, tbe wood of wbicb tbe natives use for 
general purposes. It produces a fruit from 
which they extract a sweet-scented oil, which 
is used medicinally, and also for tbe hair of 
tbe women on days of ceremony. — Edye. M.V. 

YEILLANDE MARAM. Tam. Rbamnus 


YELLOW-FLOWERED COTTON TREE. 
Coohlospermuiik goesypium, D. 0. i V. dr 4. 

YELLOW GUM. See Lagerstrcemia. 

YELLOW-HAMMER, the eono^mon name 
for the Emberisa citrinella, Linn. 

YELLOW MILK WEED. Asde^pias cur- 
rasavioa, Linn. 

YELLOW MOUNTAIN. See Khnaistan. 

YELLOW OCHRE, an ochreous clay. 

YELLOW-THISTLE, or Mexican-poppy. 
Argemone Mexicans, Linn. 

YELLOW WOOD. A fine East India wood 
is thus called ; it appears to be larger and 
straighter than boxwood, but not so dose 
grained.— Nblt. 

YELLOW WOOD SORREL. Oxalis cor- 
iiiculata, Ltnn. 

YELLOW ZEDOARY. Zingiber caasum- 
mnnai. 

YELLU. Tam. Gingelly seed. 

YELLUPAI, also Ennai-karra maram. 
Tam. Bassia longifolia. 

YELLURA, a name of Ellora. 

YELLUMBU. Tam. Bone. 

YEL-NIR-KA TANI. Dok. Cocoanut- 
water, tbe fluid albumen of tbe nut of Cocos 
uucifera, L. 


jnjuba. 

YELLAINIR. Tam. Yellanirn, Tbl. tbe 
fluid albumen or milk of the Cocoa-nut palm. 
Cocoa nucifera, L. 

YELLANJUJ. Ab. Aquilaria agallooha, 
Eos6. Aloe-wood tree. 

YELLAREE. Tel. A useful wood of 
the Nalla-Mallai used in small quantities : it is 
of a light brown colour with a good grain.— 
Mr. Latham. 


YELS EAT. Can. Caryota ureus, Linn. 
Y£L POTE. Lepcha. Bassia butyracea: 
YELTUR. Tel. Dicbrostacbys cinerea, W. 
and A. 

YELU CHEDl. Tel. Sesamum Indicom, 
Linn. 

YEMAMA. See Masailma El Aswad. 
YEMANA. See Yama or Dbarmarajah. 
YEMANEH. Bvbm. Gmelina arborea, 
Roxh. Cor. FI. 


YELLIKACHAVI KURA. Tel. Evolvu- 
lus emarginatus. 

YELLI KUDA-PA8HANAM. Tam. Ar- 


f Zizypbus jujuba. 

Zsrd, PsKS. 

Amarillo, Sr. 

Manja, Tak. 

Paaeapa-wamam, Tax.. 
Sari, Tost. 


seme. 

YELLONDAY — 

YELLOW. 

Aefar, An. 

Jaune, Fk. 

Oelb, Gsa. 

Fila, Hind. 

OiaUo, liAT. It. 

Af^Ionr largely obtained by dyers for dye- 
ing cloth. Tbe astringent rind of tbe frnit of 
^le marmelos, tbe bel fruit of tbe bindns, 
is used in dyeing yellow, while the glutinous 
ind tmadoos matter which surrounds tbe 
leeds is considered an excellent addition to 
nortar, especially in well building.— Rbyfe 
fU.Sim. JSM. |l 130. See Dyes. 

YELLOW BAUHINIA. Emo. Baohioia 
ommitosa, Linn. 

YELLOW DYE WOODS. See Dyes. 

YELLOW-EABED BULBUL. See Birds, 
bmitbology. 


YEMAYU. Can. See OIL Vegetable or 
Animal. 

YEMEN. The province ofYemen, in Ara- 
bia, lies in the southern part of that peninsula 
and is washed on tbe west by the Red Sea, and 
on the south by tbe Indian Ocean. It comprises 
Aden, but is of great extent, comprising near- 
ly 70,000 square miles, aud consists of two na- 
tural divisions, tbe upper or mountain district, 
and tbe lower country called Tebameh. Tbe 
lower country comprises many desert and sandy 
tracts ; still, notwithstanding tbe scarcity of 
water, there are several towns and hamlets on 
and near tbe sea coast. Along the shore are 
numerous small islands, intarspersq^ with 
coral reefs. Amongst these little ialaitd s is 
that of Tarsen, celebrated for its grotto of 
pearls. In this district tbe Beni-Halal beds- 
win race are tbe principal tribe. ‘ They aie 
very poor, and live principally plunder. 

Tebameh proper ooen^es the level oountry 
ly^g between north Yemen and Aden, ib 
tbe north of Tebameh isXK>haya, an Arab eet- 
tlement oonaisting of a few stone houses md 
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a number of mud huts. The harbour ia good, 
and tb« trade in coffee considerable. The is- 
land of Kamran, lying about eigliteen miles 
south of l^hiiya, has a better harbour than 
the latter place, and is much frequented by 
vess^ggoiiig from India to Jeddah, as here 
they can be supplied with wood, water, and 
provisions. Farther south along the coast is 
the town of Hudeida, having an excellent port, 
fortifietl by a email citadel. The town is 
under the rule of a dola or pasha, and yields 
a considerable revenue by the tax imposed on 
•coffee. The principal coffee-mart in Arabia is 
Bait-el-Fakih, situated at a moderate distance 
from Idokha, and near the mountain regions 
where the berry grows. Tiie town is of some 
extent, lying round the citadel, which is built 
in the centre. Though many of~the dwellings 
were originally constructed of stone, they 
have become untenantable owing to the depre- 
dations of a small white ant. Fussing along 
the coast, we meet many cities and villages 
until we reach the capital of Tehameh. Zebid 
town lies near one of the most beautiful and 
well irrigated valleys in the country. Though 
still possessing many mosques and other pub- 
lic buildings, with a handsome aqueduct, 
much of its ancient regal splendour has depart- 
ed. Zebid still, .however, possesses an acad- 
emy where the youth of Yemen and Tehameh 
receive a liberal education, according to 
modern Arabian ideas, and is besides one of 
the chief meeting-places where the merchants of 
Egypt, Arabia, and Persia assemble. Farther 
south lies the celebrated town of Mokiia, four 
centuries old, and second in importance only 
to Zebid. This portion of Yemen is the least 
fruitful of the province, but the remainder 
merits the appellation of “felix” or Inippy, by 
which this portion of the great peninsula whs 
distinguished amongst the ancients, as Yemen 
means peaceful. The whole tract is divided 
into separate portions by mouAtains intersect- 
ing fertile valleys, and the inhabitants, thus 
parted, naturally formed themselves into little 
independent states. Of tracts thus separated 
by natural divisions, there are seventy-four, 
of which we shall only mention a few. Azia, 
celebrated for the bravery of its people, and 
the valley of Nejran, renowned for the beauty 
of its site. This fertile region, lying between 
inaoeeseible mountains, is watered by numer- 
ous streams, and is celebrated for the culture 
of dates and faicdns, that obtain a ready sale 
all through Yemen. The aspect of this region 
is beautiful, the mountain to the very top be- 
ing covered with Inxuriant vegetation, and 
the valleys between offering the picture of a 
cootinuous The principal town is 

Hamdan, about thirty days' journey from 
Meocah. Of these subdiviiioiui of Yemeo, 
2S9 


that of Sana is the most imntiierly, stretching 
even to the Arabian Sea, whm it toucbea 
Aden. Yemen, many oenthriee befoke the 
time of Moses, was for a long period the 
paradise of Arabia, and laid tiie founda- 
tion of that mighty and civilized anpire 
which like the glory of the Fayoom, disappear- 
ed from off the face of the earth when the 
dams' were broken through. The Pharaohs 
had established Egyptian colonies in tha 
country for many centuries, but the reports of 
travellers daring the past 70 years, show 
that a few thousand years of neglect and 
devastation have brought the country into 
its present state of desolation. There is no 
want of either brooks or springs or cultivable 
soil, but the former are wasted in morasses or 
lost in the sand, and the soil is washed away 
by the violence of the torrents. Southern 
Oman is but thinly peopled, for the whole 
iiuiitber, including women and children, does 
not exceed fifty thousand ; but the northern 
districts are far more populous and prosper- 
ous Yemen was invaded by the Persians in 
A. D. 600. 

The tract of country called Balad Aden 
commences at 6ab-el-Mandeb, and rune easter- 
ly along the coast a distance of 132 miles. 
This district is for the most part level, and 
inhabited by native Arab tribes. At abont 90 
miles from the western extremity, on a rooky 
pntraontory, stands the town of Aden. On the 
Hanie or nearly the same site, there stood in 
ancient times a city, well-known to the Greeks 
as the depot of the trade carried on between 
India and Egypt. This city was destroyed by 
the Romans in tbe first century of the 
Christian era, a deed of destruction said to 
have been prompted by the derire of keeping 
the Indian trade exclusively iu Roman hands. 
As to ruin is easier than to re-edify, we heat 
little again of Aden until tbe eleventh ceutury, 
when we find it again enjoying all the advan- 
tages whicli its position affords. Its commodi- 
ous harbours were frequented by ships, and the 
stream of commerce again flowed through tbe 
land. During a period of mveral hundred years 
Adeu eiijoyed . the snpremacy amongst tbe 
ports of the coast, but the discovery of the 
passage to India by tbe Cape of Good Hope, 
operated so injuriously on the Arabic city, that 
in a few years ail traces of commercial pros- 
perity departed, and tbe Turks became masters 
of Aden. Those were tbe palmy days of Otto- 
man power, and the military genius of the 
new conquerors of Aden showed itself in the 
erection of furtifioatioue which resisted in the 
time of their strength, the attacks of some of 
the ablest Enropean forces, and whose mins 
long efter excited the admiration of travellen. 
In 1889, Aden became a British poaswtioD, 
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vhA W9 i*pid wwe the adviaow in pro^peinty I 
'Mkp* popoUtion, which in 1839 ftmonntnd 
Qi^ to 1,000, he^ in 1842, liaen to neeriy 
twwity ^oasend, indicative of the readineee 
with which many of the Oriental races can 
settle down to peaoeful avocations, so soon as 
they can fiodfor their proteotiona stable govern- 
ment, though, even yet. the neceenty is obvious 
of platung the residents tiiere out of the 
power of hostile or mercenary predatory tribes, 
who^ uuder the influence of malice or avarice, 
may at any time cut the necessary supplies. | 
Aden is the principal coal station for steam- 
ers navigating the Bed Sea, and has a good 
harbour. The little island of Sirah lying on 
the eastude of the town-, forms a bay opposite 
Aden, and from this point, the peninsula ex- 
tends thrae miles westward, forming a oom- 
-modions and safe harbour. Many persons have 
found a 'resemblance between Aden and Gi- 
braltar, a likeness dependent in a great mea- 
sure on the rocky peninsula which, rising to a 
height of 1,700 feet, terminates in two points. 
The similarity is fully establitiied in the scarci- 
ty of good water that prevails in both places. 
The great monarch, Snlimau the Magnificent, 
■construpted an aquednot at Aden, which com- 
menced at a distance of eight miles from the 
town. The restoration of this aqueduct would, 
it is thought, supply tite want so often felt at 
Aideo. 

There are two caravan rontes leading from 
Aden into the interior. Bach pursues a dif- 
ferent course for some distance, but both 
diverge considerably to anrive at the town of 
Lahaj, the capital of the Abdali Arabs. It 
is a dirty town, containing about 5,000 in- 
habitants, amongst whom are many Jews. In 
the south-west, the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
sepuate Arabia from Africa. These straits 
are between twenty and thirty miles in breadth, 
and are celebrated amongst ancient writers 
for the dangers encountered by navigators 
who ventured within these gates of tears. 

Perim island lies about three bailee distant 
from the Asiatic coast, thus dividing the waters 
of the strut into two ebennels, that on the 
Asiatic ude being nanrower but deeper, and 
also free from the impediments offered by small 
islands, which are rather numerous on the 
African si^ The entrance of a sea, traversed 
only by Eoglidh ships, can be of importance 
to none hat the nation to which these ships 
belong ; any ii^rferenoe with the position the 
British have tnkmi, under such ciroumstsneea, 
most be regsrdndby them with a jealous eye. 

Hadrsmant, liJn Yenfen, exhibits great 
divmsitiea of sml and surface* Some parts of 
it ace dry anddssert; but thebills are extreme- 
ly fertile and aie ink t a e e t sd by welhwatered 
vales. 


Yemen vmn ; tire twin 41* 

Yemen, the diatriot of safety, is therefogs cor- 
rectly translated in the words Arabia Felix. 
The inhabitants of this province are divi- 
ded like those of Yemen, into Acahs settled 
in towns, wandering Bedouins, and jCabail 
or Highlanders. — W«lUted’$ Trdveia^ Play~ 
fair’s Aden, Niebuhr's Travds, v. ii. p, 105. 
Colburn's United Service Ma^foxine and Naval 
and Military Journal No. CCCLIV, May, 
1858. See Ilimyarite, Jezan, Joktan, Khadim, 
Kisbr, Lobaia, Lokiuaii, Hiebnhr, Saba, Samar- 
cand, Sanaa, Yaifa. , 

YEEBGA. Bork. A very abundant but 
small timber tree found at Moulmeia and 
scattered over the Tenasserim provinces. Its 
maximum girth is 2 cubits and maximum 
length 15 feet, and it sinks in water when 
seasoned. It is a very pretty white wood for 
furniture, and is used by the BuroMse for 
helves and for mamoties, and though not so 
strong as chisel-handle-tree, it possesses simi- 
lar properties, though in an inferior degree. 
It sells at Rs. 45 {)er 50 feet by 1 foot equarck 
YEM-MA-NI. BtTRic. "This tree is very 
abundant. The Karens say it bears a yellow 
flower and a small plum which is a favourite 
food with the barking deer. It is found on 
the bills of Tenasserim, inland near tlie banks 
of the Gyne and Attaraa rivers, and at the 
back of the mountains near Moolmein. Its 
maximum girth is 4 cubits and maximum 
length 20 to 30 feet. It furnishes a remarka- 
bly light white timber resembling mootchee 
wood, which, when seasoned, floats in water. 
It is a slightly scented wood, free frpm cracks, 
and the lightest of Captain Dance's collection, 
who mentions that it is quite free from acid 
or from a tendency to rot. It is very durable. 
The Burmese often make omoes of it and use 
it for boats, and it is eniployed by the king of 
Ava for his carved furniture. Captain Dunce 
says it D exoeMeut for fuzes.— Dr. Mason's 
Tenasserim, Captain Dance. 
YEMMUKALLU. Tjsi*. Bones. 

YEN, or Yeiii, a tolerably civilized tribe 
mixed with the Shan, east of Ava. 
YE-NAN-GYOUNG. See Petroleum. 
YENDIKE. Burk. Dalbergia latifolia, W. 
(vnd A.fRoxb. Three species of Dalbergia, 
nearly allied to sissoo, so valuable for gun car- 
riages, arc very common in the southern .pro- 
vinces of Pegu, namely, Dalbergia robnsta, D. 
frondosa, and a third undeseribad spacias com- 
mon at Ycndike, tbc uAme of the place being 
derived from that of the tree. These trees 
attain a girth of four feet and upwarAh (tod 
are taller and straif^tter than: ^e tiaeeo.— ■ 
Dr. MeCkUand, p. 10. 

YBNAI. Tam. See OiL 
YSHEDl. See Jodie, Ynnedi. 
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TEtfEUSYj and Saknga, uamea ^ rivan of 
Siberia. 

YENlBSEAIiT. See India. ^ 

TENQ^N EHYEN, also Tengan Ehyo. 
Bvrh. Zalaeca edaUs. 

YEI^aAR. See Afghan, Kabul. 

YENG-BYWOM. Buitii. A nsefal wood, 
employed iu Amherot for honee posts, eq,aal 
tO’ jarool.<->Ca<. jfik 1861. 

YEN6HIJEB. See Ebalis. 

YENG-TAIB, Burk. In Amherst, a strong 
wood useful for posts and common carpen- 
try. — Cat. Ex. 1861. 

YENI. Turn. Elephant. 

YEN-KAO-CHING. See Kabul. 

YEN KHAT. Burm. Gardenia coronaria. 
Buck. 

YENG-LAING. See Karen. 

YENNA. Malkal. Oil, either vegetable or 
animal. 

YENNAI. Tam. Oil. 

YENAPA NALIKA. Tel. Hart’a ear. 

YENNAPDTA NALIKEH JEMMUDU. 
Tel. Hart’s ear. 

YENNA.-PUTU-NALIKEL. Tel. Cacalia 
kleiiiia, Wiffht. 

YEN-SEIK, acivilized race who inhabit the 
Shan states east of Ava. 

YENUGA. Tel. Elephant. 

YENUGA KALAMANDA. Tel. Agave 
Americana, Linn. 

YENUGA TOKA VENTRUKALU. Tel. 
bair of elephant’s tail. 

YENUGU PALLERU. Tam. Pedalium 
mnrez, Roxb. 

YEN-WANG. The Chinese Pluto. 

YEN-YAI MYOUK-MYEE. Bdum. Ehre- 
tia, sp. 

YENtYANG, a Chinese emperor whobegan 
to -reign B. C. 781. Confucius lived under 
successors of his dynasty, and recorded the 
observations of the solar eclipses from B. C. 
720 to 481. 

YEPA OHETTU. Tel. Azadirachta In- 
dies, Ad. Jm ». ; IP. and A. 

YEPI, also Vriksha. Can. See Venga 
maram. 

YEPI. Tel. This name is applied in the 
Madras territories to two species of Bauhinia, 
B. dipbylla and B. Vahlii. B. diphylla and B- 
Vahlii have a coarse brown bark, of which 
the natives form a temporary rope for securing 
thateh, matting or fences. The barks of several 
ol the Bauhinia are used for similar pur- 
poses ; the Ara nar is the bark of the B. 
pawifloia, of wbieh the matches for guns ara 
Bsada, the B. raoemosa '* rnalfhum,” *‘mt4jttm,'’ 
or **maloo'' grow in the hot valleys of the 
Hhnalaya, in the forests of the Sewalik Hills, 
from the doons of the North West to Assam. 
^ if a magnifioent otimber, and its prodoct is 
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known as Patosa** or ** bawal*' fflhrA B. 
seandens grows not nnoomitten about 
faatti and oommon in SUhet tits filme is 
equal in strength to that of sMUs hemiv and 
is made into cordage and 
YERAOOGU. Tea. Hibiums sebdarifBk 

YB RAVER, predial alaves of tbs present 
proprietors of Coorg ; tempted by the wages 
offered by the coffee-planters, thqjrhave riftm- 
ed to work for their masters. The peaSSiit 
masters on on e ocoaskm came down In force upon 
one of the coffee estates where a party of Yera- 
ver were working, and carried them ofiF. The 
same state of things existed in Sonthallatan, 
where the bondsmen — the nerd or addicti of thS 
Romans — were called Knmea.” The railroad 
offered them work and wages, and Mr. Yule, 
the Commissioner, at once refused to give 
decrees on the debt-bonds which their flaasters 
filed ill court. He went further and abolish- 
ed all imprisonment for debt. The erigm of 
this predial slavery is probably the same. If 
the Yeraver are bond-debtors, tbe Coorg will 
produce tbe bonds and the judge may decide 
as to their legality. Otherwise they are free 
men. Yerawar are also a migratory raee in 
Coorg, of middle size, with coarse featurei^ 
black and straight hair ; they are labouMMi 
and are believed to have come from Malabar. 
Their language is sud to resemUe Malaya* 
lam ; they worship demons and have no priests. 
— Ft'iend of India, Deembtr ft. 

YERCAUD, a settlement on the southern 
part of the Shevaroy hills, in Mootoonaad. - 

YERCUM. Tam. Yerika, Malbai» Osle- 
tropis gigantea. Brown- 

YEREEM. See Neibuhr. 

YERIEA. Maleal. Cslotropis gigantea. 

Brown. 

YERKAL VADU. Tam. 

Biisket makers, Eno. I Terakedi, Tba. 

7erkulle var, Tbl. I k ero k e ll oo, ,, 

£ri Kuvadu, „ | Kuisbi waoloo, ,, 

In communities they style themselveB 
Terkal,* and they give the eame appellation to 
tbe language in which they hold communi- 
cation with each other. Some of them seam to 
have been converted to the Inrahmittieal faith, 
and are now of the vaishoava sect. With tbe 
exception of the cow, almost all animals are 
used by them as food. Their dead are burned. 
The Eruku, also called Yerkal, Yerkalvadn, 
Eursbi-wanln, Yera-kedi, Yera-kellu, and Era- 
knlu vadu, in the Cauarese part of the penin- 
sula of India, occupy themselves osteniib^ 
as basket-makers, and in fortune telling. But 
they are notoriously predatory, and stc^ |^ie 
whom they devote to prostitution. They are 
found in mat huts on the outskirts of moit 
towns. The Yerkala of the Neltore Distriet uril^ 
migratory mat and baaket-maikem, i^iDg tits 



YEKRA OOLLA. 

iRidrib WfA kaflots of th« .dale palm. TiHy 
aieo make wooden eomlM, woik aa labooren, 
and a few have aettied and engaged in onlti* 
nation. They rear {dge, poultry, donk^ and 
d<^ and eat the flesh of most animala They 
are usually of a dark brown colour, the men 
are of spare and light make, but hardy, with 
low. fore-heads and eyes, short nose. . They 
wear only a steip of cloth, and they tie their 
hair in a knot above their brow. They admit 
polygamy, do not remarry their widows. 

Amongst the Yerkala of Southern India, a 
custom prevails by which thefirsttwodaughters 
of a family may be claimed by the maternal 
unde as wives for his sons. The value of a 
wife is fixed at twenty pagodas. The mater- 
nal nude’s right to the first two daughters is 
valued at eight out of twenty pagodas, and ia 
carried out thua, if he urge his preferential 
claim, and marries his own sons to his nieces, 
he pays for each only twelve pagodas, and 
similarly, if he from not having sons, or any 
other cause, forego his claim, he receives eight 
pagodas of the twenty paid to the girl’s parents 
by anybody else who may marry them.' 

Dr. French says there is a rude uncivilised 
mcein the Eistnah district wboare bird catchers. 
They have no feast or music at their marri- 
ngee, but the bridegrooms pay a fine or price 
of Bs. 202 to the bride’s parents. The men 
have only a loin cloth. They are .said to eat 
the eat, mungoose, squirrel, rat, parrot and 
minah. They snare birds, re.*ir pigs and 
donkeys, and live by making baskets and mats 
fcpm the palm leaves. The women are sooth- 
sayers. iliey seem to be the Korava race. 
F^essor Wilson mentions the Korachara 
as a hill and forest tribe in the Carnatic, 
who make bamboo mats and baskets, and 
cany betel nut from market to market. A 
Korawa race also inhabit the Hakhal hills and 
near the Oodavezy. — Shortt, Tran». Ethn. 
Soe. MS. vcl, vii. p. 187. Balfour in Mad- 
ra$ Jour. Lit. Je SeUtietj vol. 18 p. 4. Luh- 
hoch, Orig. of Civil, p. 103; 

TERO. Hind. Pinos excelsa. 

YEBRA. Tjbi,. red. 

YEBRA AVESI. Tam. Bed var. of Coro- 
nilla grandiflora. 

YEBRA CHIKUDI KAIA. Tel. lib- 
lah vulgaris. 

YEBRA CHITTBA-MULUM. Tei.. Plnm- 
bago rosea. 

YEBRA GAD A, also Yerra-chava-karni. 
Tel. Ui Bed root wood, Bose wood. Dios- 
pyros montsha, SoaJt. also Conocarpus acu* 
minala. 

YEBRA GOGtT. Teim Roselle. Eibiscns 
labdsiiffii^ Xtmt. 

YEBRA GOLLA. See India. 


TEUTLIMD. 

YEBRA JONN ALU. Tex. Soi|^nm vnl. 
gare. . i. 

YEBRA EALABANDA. Tail. var. Of Aloe 
Indies, RogU. 

YEBRA EALUWA. Tel. Nymphisa ru* 
bra, Hoah. 

YEREA EONDALU, or Yerra-kundalu, 
Tel,. Cajanus Indious, Spreng, 

YEBRA, or Tela Tumbataii. Tel. Cana- 
valia gladiata, D.C. 

YEKRA POLIKI. Tel. A bardishwood 
of the Nalla-tnaliai, of a red colour and very 
useful. — Mr. Latltam, See Polki. 

YERRA-PURU-GUDU. Tel. Phyllan- 
thus vitis idma. 

YERRA PALLERU. Tam. Tribulus la- 
nusrinosus, Linn. 

YERRA SENAGALU. Tkl. var. of Caja- 
nus Indicus, Spreng. 

YERRA SINDURAM. Tel. Red lead. 

YERRA SISSOO. Tkl. Dalbergia sissoo, 

Roxb. 

YERRA TAMARA. Tkl. Nelnmbium 
specinsnm, Willd, the red lotus. 

YERRA TOTA-KAMA KURA. l^L. 
Amarantus atropurpureus, Roxb. The var. 
rubra t 

YERRA I'OTA KURA Tel. Amarantus 
oleraceus, Linn. 

YEREA USARIKA. TbL. Pbyllanthus 
urinaria. 

YERRA WANROO. (red-men) predial 
slaves in Coorg. 

YERRELAR. A forest race inhabiting the 
slopes of the Neilgherry Hills- See Erular, 
India, Irular, Korumbar. 

YERRIMAl NAKU. Tam. Hart’s ear. 

YERUL. Can. Inga xylocarpa. 

YESAPUGUL VEKI. Tam. Spogel seeds. 
Piautago ispngula. 

YESDEJIRD. See Saurashtra, Yezdijird. 

YESHAB. Hind. See Yaslinb. 

YESHAM. Hand. Jade. See Sang, Yas- 
bam. 

YESTIMADHUKA. Sans. Glycjrrbiza 
glabra, Linn. 

I YET BA1N6. See India. 

YE-THA-BYAY. This Amherst wood is 
used for bouse posts and boat building ; it is 
a strung wood, suited for do<ir-frame8 and 
common carpentiy. 

YETTI. Stryobnos nux-vomioa. 

YETTIKOTTE MABAhf.orTetti maram. 
Tam. the tree of Stryobnos nuz. vomica. 
Yctti KottaL Tam. its seed. 

YEUTCHly; Yuchi, or White Hon. arc 
considsrsd by J^rofsssor Lasssn to beihc eams 
as tbs Tocbsii or Tnrk, but Professor Wilson 
considers the Tcntcbi to be identioal udth the 
Getm. See Gate, Seem, Tn-ti. 

YEUTLAND, or Jntland, the name g^en 



TBZD. 


TEZIDI. 


to tiio trliola Cinibric Obenonese.— P m- 
herion^oti the Goths. See Goatees Totn. 

. TEVA. Saits. Tbl. Tavy. 

TEVU^and Baikuri. Can. are fish traps 
adapted to falls. The yeru is a platform 
nude of bamboo* somewhat bellied, so as to 
lead ladderwise from the top to the bottom 
of a waterfall at an angle of 45.*^ The kniijat, 
another trap, is a rude sort of kuri. 

YEW. At Choongtam, in Sikkim, the 
yew appears at 7000 feet, whilst, on the 
outer ranges, as on Tooglo, it is only 
found at 9,500 to 10,000 feet ; and whereas 
on Tonglo it forms an immense tall tree with 
long sparse branches and slender drooping 
twigs, growing amongst gigantic magnolias I 
and oaks, at Choongtam it is small and rigid, 
and much resembling in appearance the Eng. 
liah churchyard yew. At 8,000 feet, the 
Abies Brunoniana is found, a tree quite un- 
known further south. But neither the larch 
nor the Abies Smithiana (Khutrow) accmn- 
panied it. 'J'he yew, it is said, spreads east 
from Elashmir to the Assam Ffimslaya and 
the Khasia mountains ; and the Japan, Philip- 
pine l8lands,Mexican, and otberN. and S. Ameri- 
can yews belong to the same widely diffused 
genus. In the Khasia (its most southern dis- 
trict) it is found as low as 5,000 feet above 
the sea level. Taxus baccata, Linn., grows 
in the Mehra forest, near Abboltabad, Hazara. 
See Japan. 

YEYLAKULU. Tel. airdamom. 

YEZAIEMAN. The roost abundant supply 
and the best coal comes from Kinsiu. It is 
not known how much there is in Nippow, 
but there is none in Sikofk. — Amei'ican 
Expedition to Japan, p. 397. 

YEZD, is on an oasis in the great Per- 
sian desert, mentioned by Burbaro as a most 
industrious place, flourishing by its silk and 
cotton manufactures, and supplying with these 
a large part of Asia. These manufactures 
still continue. Many important caravan routes 
converge at Yezd, whilst the desert has given 
it security, and thus it has become a con- 
siderable mart. Yezd is regarded as holy by 
the mahomedaiiB, a sanctity perhaps borrowed 
from the fire-worshippers, who still linger 
here in d^adation and scanty numbers. 
The district of Yezd, if included within the 
limits of Ehorasan, occupies the south-west 
comer of that province, being enoom|)assed 
on all sides by salt desert, which separates it 
licom Kerman and Fars upon the south, and 
from Ispahan of Irak upon the west. The 
town of Yezd ishnilt on a large sandy plain, 
enoompoMed on most sides by bills. It is 
very laive and populous, situated on the 
edg[e of a sandy desert, produces little 
of Itself, but with infinite labour, a tract 
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of gardens and orchards been cUHivated 
near the base of the bill*, where very fine 
apricots and melniis are grown —Frasist*a 
Journey dnto Khorasan. p. 21. .JPoUittffer'e 
Travels, Belooelsistan A Sind p.42i. JSamnsio, 
ii. 106 ; Hitter, viii. 265, 270 ; •/. E. A. 
viii. 349 in Yule Cathay 1. p, 62. '' 

YEZDEJIBD in., the hist of the Persian 
kings, who was defeated by Abdullah, soH' 
of the khalif Oman. Yezdejird was returning- 
from Khorasan, and for the last time put him- 
self at the bead of bis snbjeots. Yezdejird 
was the forty-fifth king in descent of the 
race of Kaimur, with whom ended that 
Persian monarchy. The khalif Onaar in- 
vaded Persia, and in a fierce and well con- 
tested battle at the village of Nabavand, 
about fifty miles from the ancient city of Eo- 
batana, the fate of the empire was decided, the 
Persian army numbering 15,000 men, being 
defeated with great slaughter. Yezdejird 
abandoned his kingdom as lost, and after 
wandering in disguise for a period of ten yean, 
was treacherously slain in A. D. 651 by a 
miller to whom his secret bad been confided. 
This event terminated the Sassanian dynasty, 
and the monarchy founded by Kai Kbusrn, 
the Cyrus the Great of the Greeks. The era of 
Yezdejird IIL, or thePersian era, began on the 
16th June A. D. 632. The year consisted of 365 
days only, and therefore its co>nmeneement,like 
thatoftbe old Egyptian and Armenian year, anti- 
cipated the Julian year by one day in every four 
years. Tliis difference amounted to nearly 1 12 
days in the year 1075, when it was reformed by 
Jelal-ud-din, who ordered that in future tlie 
Persian year should receive an additional day, 
whenever it siionld appear necessary to postr 
pone the commencement of the following year, 
that it might occur on the day of the sun’s 
passing the same degree of the ecliptic. 
f In 638, Yezdejird 111, whenbard pressed in 
I the uttermost corners of bis dominions by the 
Saracens, bad sent an envoy to seek help from 
the great and powerful Taitsnng, emperor of 
China. The Persian prince, obliged to retire 
into Turkestan, met in Sogdiaha bis messen- 
ger returning witbTaitsung’s refusal of assist- 
ance. This embassy is mentioned ^th by 
Chinese and Arabian historians ; by the for- 
mer the uufortunate king is styled Yissesse. 
— Prinsep’e Antiquitieshy Themat. Ttde Cot- 
ihay I. p. Ixzzv. See Sassanian, Inkbr, Fap- 
pati, Persian Kings, Istakbr. 

YEZID, son of Moawiah, who opposed AH- 

Y^lDI. A mahomedaa sect of Kur^ 
who are said to worship tb4 devil. Burtim 
styles the Yezidi, Shaitan purust, or deivil 
worshippers, and states that they term Sabm 
Malak Taos, the Peaooek king. The YeiUK 
nearest represent the old creed of this park cf 
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lift «• it stood befcwo the diffasion of oitihor 
listiuiity or oishomeduisiB. It is sppsk 
utly older then both. Kianeir says there 
B ft greet number of the Yesid in the 
ighbourhood of Mosul, who worship or rather 
precftte the devil ; .for th^ have an idea 
at the power whidi he possesses over man- 
id is unlimited. They even dislike to hear 
» name of the evil spirit mentioned in their 
isenoe. They are the descendants of those 
abs who followed the banners of Yesid, son 
Meawiah, and fought against Hussein in 
» battle of Karbela : and Sheikh Adi, the 
ittder of the sect, is interred Mar MosnI. 
ey adore one Supreme Being as the creator 
d benefactor of the human race, drink wine 
d other atruug liquors, and circumcise like 
I mahomedans. The Turks have an astu- 
ihing aversion for these people, and the 
tred is mutual. Latham describing them 
ra the Yesid is a Kurd, with a Kurd 
faiognomy, spare frame, -dark skin, promi- 
it nose, projecting brow, retreating fore- 
id, black hair ; except that some of them 
: shorter and more squarely-built than others, 

1 some square, rather oval in face. The 
ijar mooutaius are their chief occupancy, 
e Texidi tomb is a fluted cone oii square 
le, and it is sufficiently general and cbarac- 
istic to denote a Yesid village, 
rhe Yezidi have a tra<iitiou that they 
finally came from Busrab, and from the 
totry watered by the lower part of the 
phcates ; and that, after their emigration, 

▼ first settled in Syria, and subsequently 
k possessiou of the Sinjar hill, and the 
Uriota they now inhabit in Kurdistan, 
ere is in them a strange mixture of Sabm- 
nn, Christianity, aud Mohamedanism, with 
ncture of the doctrines of the Gnostics 
, Maniohseus. Sabmauism, however, ap- 
rs to be the prevailing feature ; aud it is 
improbable that the sect may be a relic of 
anmeot Chaldees ; a no less remarkable sect 
Sftbeans, or Mendai (the Christians of St. 
.n,as they are commonly called; still inhabit 
l^ks of tbe Euphrates and the districts 
inoient Snsiana. The Yezidi are known 
in|^ themselves by the name of the dis- 
t, -or tribe, to which they respectively 
mg. Those who inhabit the country near 
foot of the Kurdish hills, are called 
ni or DaflOfti, most probably from tbe su- 
it name of a provmoe. Tribes of Yezidi 
Cotuad in tbe north ^ Syria, in Mortbem 
in Bobtftn, Sheikban, and Mtas- 
ti In the plains, tiheir principal settla- 
ilBareint^vallagaief Baozaid, Baasheik* 
and The Yeadi were some yearn 

ft Teiy powttfdl tribe* Hieir principal 
ime the cUstfiri virited Mr. 
2H Y 


Layar^and the Jabal-Sinijar, asoUtftiy nuNm- 
tain rising in tbe oantre of the Mesopotaodan 
desert to ^e north of Mosul. Below the 
cluster of buildings assi^d to the people of 
Semil ie a small white spire, springing from a 
low edifice, neatly oonstruoted, and, iil^e all the 
sacred edifices of tbe Yezidi, kept as purs an 
repeated coats of whitewash eau make it. It is 
called the sanotuary of Sheikh Shams, or the 
Sun, and is so built that the first rays of that 
luminary should as frequently as possible fall 
upon it. Near the door is carved ou a slab 
au invocation to Sheikh Shams ; and one or 
two votive tablets, raised by the father of 
Hussein Bey, aud other chiefs of the Yezidi, 
are built in the walls. The interior, which is 
a very holy place, is lighted up by a few small 
lamfts. At sunset, as Mr. Layard sat in tbe al- 
cove ill front of the entrance, a herdsman led 
into a pen, attached to tbe building, a drove of 
white oxen. He asked a Cawal, who was near, 
to whom the beasts belonged. “ They are 
I dedicated,” be said, ** to Sheikh Shams, aud 
are never slain except on great festivals, when 
their flesh is distributed amongst the poor.” 
The dedication of the ball to the sun, so general- 
ly recognised in the religions systems of the 
auoients. probably origiuj^ted iii Assyria, 
and the Yezidt may have unconsoionsly pre- 
served a myth of their ancestors. So far from 
Sheik Adi being the scene of the orgies attri- 
buted to the Yezidi, the whole valley is held 
sacred, aud no acts, such os the Jewish law 
has declared to be impure, are permitted with- 
in the sacred precincts. No other than the 
high priest and the chiefs of the eect are buri- 
ed near tbe tomb. Many pilgrims take off 
their shoes on approaching it, and go barefoot- 
ed as long as they remain in its vicinity. The 
Yezidi recognise one Supreme Being, but so 
far as Layard could learn, they do not offer up 
any direct prayer orsacrifice to him. When they 
speak of tbe devil, they do so with reverence, 
ng Malik Taos, King Peacock, or Malik-ul- 
Kont, tbe mighty angel. Sheikh Nasr dis- 
tinctly admitted that they possess a bronze 
or copper figure of a bird, which, however, he 
was careful in explaining was only looked 
upon as a symbol, and not as an idol. They 
believe Satan to be the chief of the angelio 
host, now suffering poniriunent for hiz rebel- 
lion against tbe divine will ; but still all power- 
ful They frequently pass their bands t^u|{li 
the flame, kiss them, and rub them ovey weir 
right eyebrow, or zometiorat over the whole 
face. — Layard, Ninmh vof* i p. 275* 288-9, 
293, 297, 800, 305, 306. Richard F. BwrUmlc 
dfcndb, p. 408. Colond Macdonald Kinnev'c 
Geographical Memoir p. 262-63. Latham% 
NatianaUticM of Europe vot ii p. 87-138. 
YEZO* Aino aw the abori|ine2 raoee 
244 



TOOA. 


YIH-KING. 

of T«k>, bntihwMTeira trmtmeiik by tibo J«* 
panastbas lad tiiem to othar eoanbriaa. They 
oeoop^ tlia aonthern part of the island of 
Segbidiao^ which ia in poHseaaion of the Japa- 
nese. The Aino are of short stature with broad 
faces o^the Mongol type. They are a timid 
race ; their limbs are hairy, tliey have busby 
beards’ and long tangled hair, large heads and 
clunisy figures, the expression of their face is 
t^t of good nature combined with stupidity. 
According to M, Rosney their language is 
dissimilar to Japanese, and that spoken in the 
Kuriles and in the island of Yesso, are also 
different from Japanese. — Adantt p. 240. 

YI-DAISE. Seeindia. 

YIH-CHAN. See Jews. 

YIH-KINQ. An ancient Chinese book. 
The annotation of Confucius to the ancient 
work Yih-King, states that Fuh-he got the 
idea of his diagrams from a figure on the 
back of a “ dragon horse” that issued from a 
river. . The same annotatitm states that, be- 
fore Fuh-he invented the Eight Diagrams, he 
observed the configurations and appearances 
in the heavens and the earth, and the marks 
on birds and beasts ; also that he derived 
information from his own person and from 
things around him. Tiiese terse passages of 
an ancient author are, when taken literally, 
apt to give a ridiculous air to the “ Eight 
Diagrams.” But a little examination shows 
the meaning to be that Fuh*he constructed 
the Eight Diagrams only after a careful and 
extensive survey of nature and its varied 
phenomena, as exhibited in the departments 
which we call astronomy, meteorology, physi- 
cal geography, and natural history, and after 
reflection ou his own nature, physical and 
mental, and on the nature of men geuerally as 
manifested in the events of the social life 
around him. The Eight Diagrams formed in 
fact, an illustrative figure intended to eluci- 
date Fah-he’s theory of the universe, a theory 
adopted after careful reflection on all animate 
and inanimate nature within his ken. They 
are in so far undoubtedly the foundation of 
Chinese philosophy, but it must not be as- 
sumed that learned Chinese conceive any 
occult power to lie in them. Much in t.be 
same way we might say that the Literary 
Prince, having been impri8one4 (while he was 
still a vassal of the dynasty be overthrew) by 
bis jealous suzerain, during the years B. C. 
1144, 1U3, 1142, made in the seclusion a 
difiEerent arrangement of the Eight Diagrams; 
and be, with one of his sons, Chow kung, 
who iab^d after the eatahliahment of the 
fMiqily in tt» sovereignty, gave pemanency 
to their joint development of the national phi- 
losophy by attaching a few words of ozplka- 
timito each of the sixty-foar donUed diagrams. 


Fnh-lie'g diagrams, as rs-arvangad, togethar 
with the short ex{fiiestiODB of the first monarch 
of the Chow dynasty and his son, form the 
basis or text of the first of the Chinese Soared 
Books, the Yih-king. After an interval ofsix 
centuries Confucius seems to have used the 
Yih-king in framing his own philosophical 
views. 

YIMMA. Bush. Chickrassia tabnlaris. Ad. 

YIN. Chin. Silver. See Yang. 

YING-BAU, a tribe supposed to belong to 
the Red-Karen, whose dress and language 
they use : they dwell abont 100 miles north 
of Toungboo. north of the Red Karen. 

YIN-BYA. Bdru. Aiicistrolobus mollis. 

YlNDlKE. Bdbm. ? Dall^gia species. 

YIN-GAT. Bdbm. Oar<Rnia ooronaria, 
Bach. 

YING SUH. Chin. Poppy seed. 

YIN-YO. A tree of Muulmein. A strong 
wood, good for building purposes. — Ocd. Cat. 
Bx. 1862. 

YIR. Hind. Salix, Sp. 

YIRA. Hind. Typba angnstifolia. 

YIRU. Hind. Quercus ilex. 

YLIMA POHURA. »See Ruby mines. 

YOA OF KANGRA. Hordeum hexasti- 
cboii, Linn, lioxh. 

YOGA, in hindu ai^tronomy, the leading 
or principal star of a lunar mapsion, the 
position of which is given in the hindn aAro- 
uumical tables. There are 28 yoga aiiaf 
(including Abhijit) in the lunar zodiac : but 
with the exception of 16 or 17 of these (on 
the identity of which there can be little 
doubt), it is very uncertain t«» which of 
the stars in the European catalogues the 
remainder correspond. Harshatia (which no 
doubt is the same as our Spica Virginia) swomf 
to be the yoga, which drew most the attention 
of the ancient hindu astronomers ; probably 
on account of its convenient magnitude, and 
dedinatiou ; which at th^ beginning of the 9th 
century was 9*^ 36' 1 3" S. Tb this star they 
referred the beginning of the 7th month of 
their solar sidereal year, from which they con- 
cluded its beginning ; and there is every rea- 
son to suppose that it was on the result of 
observations of Harsbana that they 
ed their Cranti-Pata-Gati, or precessional va* 
nation ; a surmise which, if correct, ofifers a 
singular concurrence of circamstances, for it 
was by observations of the same star 
Hipparchus first discovered (in the 2nd «e n- 
tury before Christ) the motion of the fixed 
stars from west to east. 

YOGA, hindos in their couMgony divide 
the age of the world into four yoga, the Sei^ 



YOGU. 


TOJiiNA. 


vote «xteA<Ung to 1,728.000 yean, the Ti^ 
to 1,296,000 yews ; the Dwapnr yoga, 
to 8,64,000 ; and the Kali yoga, in which we 
now ’live, and which they consider will last 
432,000 years. According to Bunsen the 
four ages of Matiu were four states with sac- 
cessive interregna, which the Aryan hiudu 
race really passed through. The firet age 
contains only general mythical representations 
of divine progenitors : the second period coin- 
mences B. C« 2400 (2300) prior to the old 
setdemeut in the Pa. gab, on the Saraswati, 
ending B.C. 1900(1800). The commencement 
of the third period was B.C. 1606 (1486) 
corresponding to the first year of the Kura 
and may have lasted 500 years, or down to B. 
C. 1107 (987^ And he estimates the begin- 
ning of the A^tu settlement in the Saraswati 
district as not later than B. C. 2600 or 2500. 

TOGA. Abstract devotion. One of the 
schools of hindoo philosophy teaching the 
eternity of matter and spirit us well as of god, 
and the obtaining of final liberation from life 
by ascetic practices. The Toga is the third 
degree in the Saiva systems, and is the prac- 
tice of abstraction of tnind. — Bunstn. iii. 562. 
Hind. Th. vol. ii. p. 13. Warren, Kata Sanka- 
lita. See Bhakti, Hindo-, Tantra. 

YOGA-BHOGA-VADI. Sans. From yoga, 
abstraction, Choga, enjoyment, and vada, to 
utter. 

YOQACHARA. Sans, from Yoga, and 
ach^ara, practice. 

YOGA-NIDRA. Sans, from Yoga abstrac- 
dou, and uidra, sleep. 

TOGASASTRA. See Yug-byasa. 

YOGA-THEET. Bbrm. a timber tree of 
Amherst : wood used for carved images, and 
the bark used as soap.— Ex, 1861. 

YOGESUWARA. Sans. From Yoga, and 
ishwara, a god. 

YOGHOURT. Kurd. A preparation of 
sour clotted cream or milk. — AtcA’s Rmdence 
in Koord. volt i* p. 117, 235. 

yogi, a follower of the Yoga philosophy : 
a praotiser of ascetic devotions ; one who, by 
tiie practice of the Yoga, has acquired super- 
natorid powers. — WiUonf Hind. Theat. vol. 
ii. p. 107. 

YOGINI. Sa.N8. a female Yogi. 

TOGlNl TANTRA. One of the books nf 
the faindn Tantra. 

YOGU, a term ao pronounced by tbeTelugu 
astronomMB, Itot yogi^ as spelt by the Carnatic 
eaatri, ia aa aatoological element, containing 
the s ft"** number of accidents os there are 
y<^ in the 27 ragnlar mansions of the lunar 
' bearing tbs laaw names, and arrang- 
ed in the aama order, having no amrt of 
aatxoiM»iisal feCnmea to them. A yoga ia 


the time dudng* which the tain of the Oibiloaa 
of the sun and mobn, omohiits to one naeilM* 
tra, or t3° '30\ Its mean duration is 59p.'S^ 
2 ip. 75 Indian time (28A. 47^ 44*)34*! Euro- 
pean time) : 17 of which are nearly equal to 
16 days : which occasions an equation some- 
what similar to that of the Cshaya tithi,— Gap- 
tain Edward ITarren, Rata Sankidiia. 

YOHTAN. See Arabs, Joqtan ; Yoqtan. 

YOIDYU, the professed, though not the 
exclusive, medical men amongst the Bengali 
^teople. They study the Nidanft, Rabshita, 
Drivyo-goona, and other medical sbastra. — 
Ward on the Hindoos, vol. iii. p. 95. 

YOJANA. Sans. An astronomical and 
geographical measure, deduced from the ratio 
of the diameter of the earth to the circum- 
ference of its equatorial circle. The dimen- 
sions of the yojuua, like tboj>e of any other 
measure, originate in an arbitrary division of ‘ 
extent, for which the hindiis have chosen a 
finger or angula, as a standard to be found in 
nature. By that common measure they esti- 
rnate not only distances, and the dimensions of 
the eartli, but even the distance of the planets, 
their parallaxes, and (when referred to parti- 
cular points on the surface of the earth) the 
effects of their longitude and latitude as to 
time. The bindu mathematicians divide the 
diameter of tlie earth into 1,600 parts, whenee 
they have thisexpression V lOx 1600»50596 
yojaiia for the value of the equatorial circle. 
An angle of one minute of a degree is suppos- 
ed to be subtended by 15 yojana, at the 
mean distance of the moon ; so that dividing 
the earth's semi-diameter (800 yojana) by 15, 
we have 53' 20' for the moon’s mean horizon- 
tal parallax. It follows from this result that 
53' 20' of the moon’s orbit will measure 15 
yojana, and that her whole orbit (360”) will 
measure 324,000 yojana. Hence 5059 (the 
circumference of a great circle of tbeterreAtrial 
globe in yojana) is to 800 yojana (its semi- 
diameter) as 324000 (the circumference oftiie 
moon’s orbit in yojana) is to 51235 yojana, 
her mean distance from the earth : from 
which it follows that this distance (according 
to the estimate of hitidu astronomers) is about 
64 semi- diameters of the earth. As the moon 
is supposed to complete 57753886000 side- 
real revolutions in a calpo, this number drawn 
into 324000, gives 18712080864000000 
yojana for her absolute motion daring that 
time. It is a principle in hinda astronomy 
that the absolute motion of osch plsnet in a 
day, or any other given time, ia equal to the 
absolute motion of the moon in the some time. 
Hence, if tibe absolnto motion of ^ moon dar- 
ing aealpa be divided by the nnndmr of niesa 
revolntions eomplsted by any dur- 

ing that period, it will g^ve the eao^ M 
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eivevMifntiifid of th* pUiiMt'ii orbit ia jicgAop. 
To <]fKiv«rt dtgroM of latitado tad lougitode 
into yc|jta«, tliey ns» tb« following - propor- 
tita. '* As SdO** to the proposed number of 
degrees ;1 mi 5059 yojaua, (the ** oiroumferenoe 
of the equstoriid circle), tu the number of 
yojetia* sought” The hiudiis subdivide the 
yujane into a great number of parts, in the 
following mHiiner. The yojaua -i- 4 orosa 
1,000 dhauuid^of daiida 4 resta or cubits 
2 Titisti or spans -h 2 pada or foot 
breadths 6 auuula or finger breadths 4 
yara; Some make the crosa = 2,000 dands 
or half a yojaoa, which agrees better with that 
in which the distances are usually computed. 
The yojana is regarded in Ceylon as being 
equal to 16 Enulish miles. — Hardy't Eattern 
p. 443. Wari'tn Kula ^aukalUa. 

YwIlADA. Cak. Calotropis gigantea, E.Er. 

YOKH. See Kunawer. 

YOKSUN, iu Sikkim, occupies a very 
warm sheltered flat and about it many tropi> 
cal genera occur, such as tail bamboos of two 
kin^ grasses allied to the sugar-cane, scarlet 
Erythriua, and Tarious Arahac«‘«e, amongst 
which was one species whose pith was of so 
curious a structure, that Dr. Hooker had no 
hesitation in considering the then unknown 
Chinese substance called rice-pa|>er to belong 
to a closely allied plant. The Chinese rice- 
paper had long been known to be cut drom 
cylinders of pith whiq|t had always a central 
hollow chamber, divided into compartments by 
septa or excessively in plates. The supposi- 
tion was soon after confirmed, by Sir William 
Hooker receiving from China specimens of 
the rioe-paper plant itself, which very closely 
resembl^ in botanical characters as well as in 
outward appearance of size and habit, the 
above Sikkim plant. The natives of Sikkim 
collect the leaves of many Aralias as fodder 
for cattle, fw which purpose they are of the 
greatest service in a country where grass for 
pasture is so scarce : this is the more remark- 
able siuM they belong to the natural family 
of ivy, whieb is usually poisonous. The use 
of this food however gives a peculiar taste to 
the butter. In other parts of Sikkim, fig 
leaves are used for the same purpose, and 
branches of bird-cherry, a plant alsi> of«a 
poisoBons family, abounding iu prussic acid ; 
and in tiie N. W. Himalaya, the leaves of the 
vrillow, though codtainiug much salioine, are 
largely gathered aa fodder for cattle. 

YIHABAJAB, See Bactria. 

YOM. AxAb. A^laiy.. 

YOMA, 0 range of monataina ia Burmab 
■uppoaed to be ^e Mmaadrua (dPiolemy. Yo- 
.laa nri"! great ridge or baokbone.' The Yo- 
niah aountaias ate the oeutral taain of Bur- 
mab proper, ere cxtanded into Pegu and form 
Y47 T 


the epine, as it w«ra of toe prof inee wito tl 
valley of the Irawed^i ontoeweat,aiid Idlat 
I the Sitang on the east ; and the leveaH min 
valleys lying between toe offohooto by whh 
the chain ii terminated on the souto* an tl 
valley of the Zamayee or Pegu river, fhofalh 
of Hiaine or Line river, together wito the I 
termediate valley of the Phonngee riviw t 
Pttizooudoim creek, lying between the Blah 
(uid Pegu rivers. One of the moot aontoei 
points of the Yomah liea between the Hbun 
and Paizoondoun, of which the Pagoda hill i 
Rangoon may be conridered the lest eleva&n 
marking the direction of the chain or line c 
local disturbance. The most elevated portio 
of the Yoma chain appears to that froi 
whence these southern brauofaes radiate, wher 
the Oakkan and Thonnzai Choqnga detiv 
their source, falling into the Hiaine river oi 
the west, and the Zamayee and Phoncgye 
rivers on the east and south. Dr. McCld 
land estimates this part of the ehain et ebon 
2,000 feet above the sea, presenting steep am 
inaccessible declivities.— MeCleUand, Se 
leetiou Eecordt of Oovernment of IndiOf Fo 
reign DepartMenU No. IX, p. 6, 7. 

YONl. Sams. The place or elementa of birto 
from Sanscrit root yu, to mix. In the phyeiolO' 
gical religion or philosophy of the hindoe 8 ,th 4 
lingam and the yoni represent oigeus of the 
human body, and the symbols are to be sees 
ill almost every street of every town of Bri- 
tish India. It may seem strange that a quea- 
tion of mere physiology should have oocarioa- 
ed, not only a vehement religious contest, but 
even a bloody war ; yet the fact appears to 
be historleally true, though the hindn writom 
have dressed it up, as usual, in a veil of extra- 
vagant allegories and mysteries which thqy con- 
sider as lawfully sacred. They repreitat Na- 
rayaiia, moving (as bis name implies) on thn 
waters, in the character of the first male, and 
the principle bf all nature, which wae wholly 
eurrounded in the beginning by tamas, or 
darkness, the ohaostor primordial night of 
the Greek mytbulogists, and perhaps, the 
timumee, or thamas, of the anoient Egyp- 
tians. The chaos is also called prakriri,or 
crude nature ; and the male deity, hen the 
name of Pnrushar from whom proceeded aaeli 
or power, which, when it is aeoribed to-tou 
earth, in contradiatiuotion to the water, ia 
called sbara aacti, or the power of oonj^ing, 
or concerning ; but that power, in its fiiat 
state, waa rather a toodenoy or aptitudo, and 
lay dormant, or inert, nntil it exoitoi by 
the higa, or vivifying ptinriple^ of the plasto) 
Iswanu This power, or aptitude nukm^ 
is represented under the symbol ottbeywii, 
or bhsgs, while the aaimaring prindj^ie «s- 
pressed by the linga^ Bolh are milfoA hy 
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ptmer ti QnAaM. f*h«y<pi Iim >{Ao(A; i.) Ui«ir V^oIomi, or <AeiMifMib% <«nn 
ft Je«ll«d tiM nMd; jVMiiiii^n*| idenli- tin gnat ami powtvfal deity erltaie Inf^coite 
bet to tiKNi|^ it is belditr oentribiHed obieiy ’tetrwrde ihe ge w e ridd on end 

TedMit«i> ibet'tlie divia<i epiiit penatmtes perfection df natarel bodies ; while dbe ocean, 
pervadM «U dfltare, and tfaeog^ the seeti bj wbiefathey meant wato in a'edUee^te 
joneideted as aii emanation (rotn that apir> sense, aifforded the nutriment that was neose- 
irat the emanatien is never wholly detach- sary, and the earth was tiie oapaoions reoepta- 
from its Boutce ; end penetralaicni is ele in which this grand operation waspurform- 
ar so pnrfoet astn beoomea total union ed. Hence Orpheus deaoribed the earth as the 
dentity. In one point of view, Bcabma univeresl mother ; and tliie y the true mean* 
e^ponds wHh thaOhrenes, or time, of the ing of the Sanskrit anda-amba.” Such is 
sk aaytktdogists : for threngh him genera- the system of those hindus who admit an 
e-paas on snceeasively ; ages and periods equal concurrence of the two principles ; but 
by 'hiaa put ' in inotioiw terminated, and the declared followers of Vishnu profess very 
iwed while he dies and springs to birth different opinions from ‘those adopted by the 
rnately bis existence or energy, continn- votaries of Siva or Iswara. Each sect is idso 
a huodr^ of his years, daring which be subdivided according lo the degree of influence 
laces and devours ail Hiings of less longe- which some of them allow to be posssmed by 
V Vishnu represents water, or the hnmid that principle, which, on the Whole, tfliy de- 
cipie { and Siva or lawara, dre, which re- predate ; but the pure Vaishnava are, in truth, 
tes or destroys, as it is differently applied, the ssme with the Yonija. This diversity of 
’hi vi, or earth, and K&vi, or the sun, are opinion seems to have occasioned the g«»ral 
nlly trimurti, or forms of the three great war which is often mentioned in the IPwanas, 
en, aetitig jointly and separately, bnt and was celebratedby the poets of the West as 
r dtfbrent natures and euergies ; and by the basis of the Gredan mythology : hew is 
r mutual action, exdte and expand the meant that it was a war between the gods led 
ments of material anbetanees. Tbe word by Jupiter, and the giants, or eone of the 
ti, or form, is exactly sjmonymons with j earth, or in other worcb, between the fbllowere 
la, and, in a edsondary sense, meens an of Iswara and the Yonija, or men pmdnoed, 
1^, but in its primary acceptation, it de- as they asserted, by Prit’hivi, a power <Mr form of 
s any rf»pe or a{^>eannce msnmed by a Vishnu. In tbe mythical war above-unen tinned 
ifeial being. Giir vital sonle a*e, accord- between the Lingadt«|pod Yenija t thelonner 
lo> the Vedanta, no more than images, or stood their ground pretty well at first, but 
iola” of the Supreme Spirit ; and Homer were in the end defeat^, and ebamefully 
as the idol of Hercules in Elysium, with routed in the liattle through the potency of 
edeoeaaed heroes, thongh the god him- tfaeeaoredyoni. Mabadeva, enraged, was about 
was at the seme time etgoytitg bliss in tbe (o destroy them by the fire of bis eye, but 
«nly nsneions. Such a murti, say tbe Farvati interposed, and, to appease him, made 
Ins, nan by no means aiieet with any sen- use of the same artifiee that Babe did to put 
m. Wither losing m painiul, the being Ceres into good humour ; and showed him 
1 whom it ameiiated, though it may tbe prototype of tbe lotna Mabadeva smiled 
i pleasure at pain from collateral emsr and relented, on conditioa that i:the Tonya 
MS fimm tbe some eunroe. Heaoe they should instantly leave the country. Wbetbw 
r no sserifioee to the Supreme Eineiiee, this legend sdlude to a real war between tbe 
rinah are onr souls oi images, but adore worshippers of tbe linga and yoni^. or be a 
watfa silent .sneditatioii ; while they mere pfaysidogical allegory, Mr. /Wilford 
d fseqaent boms, or. oblations, te fire, and oould not determine. Noanne ^DSonys. Book 
oni&niDteeC worship to the hnn, the eters, xxx. iv. v. 241) expressly deelaree Hiat 
aatth^ and fmwersof natum, which they tbe war in question arosd>«4wtwoen the 
lidavaemnrti, or images, the same in kind partisaos of Jupiter and those who ao- 
a rddu e et hot tcanseendently higher in de- knowledge ho other deities Ihiiit unto and 
, 9lhe<ihK>e» is also a great object of their earth. Aocording to both Moniras and 
ntioBj for^ thongh they consider the sun thelMndn mytholqgiete, it began in India, 
Whs haith. as tba two grand agwits in wberce it was ifwead over ths wbds'l^sbe'; 
ty ste st -of ths mmenei yet they know and all mankind appeur toBsve .3>Sfne a 
rnaoifresM action to he greatly affected by init. These religions and pjyrshfagicalosntestB 
iofiniiime df lba lunar m-b, according to wwe diggniaeihln Egypt tmd IfdisMsder a 
r siseisli aspseti) and seem tb have an. veil of Hm wildast allegwtet snd S m Mw is, iki 
sf sttrastiont Areogh tha whole extent U thshsidcsof thaKila, Oriris arse -tmmln pisoes.; 
■rs. This g yst sw was kaourn to ths ansi- and Sa thois bf ths Otogea, ths Unhs ol his 
Egyptinsj lMv aoessfing to Diodorus contort, Ithdhr lmti,wwn toRttosd over tbs 
24& Y 2fiB 
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wdria, aanM Um plttMa wber* th^ 
felly Md witm tiMf ara a^ anpantitumriy 
woiaaippid. In Sauakrit book entitied 
Mah a K a l a Saidiiita, wa found the QraetaU atwy 
oonoaroii% the wauderiuga of Baoobna ; for 
Xamtiai having been mutilated througb the 
impmSItieDa of aome offended muni, rambled 
ovm the whole eartii bewaMing bia misfortune ; 
while Zsi wtodered also through - the world, 
mi^og moor^ ditties in a state of distrao* 
ti<m. Thera ia a legend in the Bervarasa, of 
whkdi the figurative meaning ia more obvious. 
Whan Sati, after the close of her ezist- 
enee as daughter of Daceba, sprait>g 
again to life in the oharaoter of Parn^i, or 
monutain-bom, she was reunited in marriage 
to Mahadeva. This divine pair had oiioe a 
dispute on the comparative influence of sexes 
in producing animated beings ; and each resol- 
ved, by mutual agreement, to create apart 
a new race of men; The race produced by 
Mahadeva was very uuinerous, and devoted 
themeelves exolnsively to the worship of the 
male deity; but tiidir intellects were dull, 
their bodies feeble, their liml>s distorted, and 
their complexions of different hues. Parvati 
had at the same time created a multitude of 
human beingi^ who adored the female power 
only, and were all wdl shaped, with sweet 
aspect and fine complexions. A furious contest 
ensued between the two races, and the Lingaja 
were defeated in battle. But Mahadeva, enrag- 
ed agunst the Yonija, would have destroy^ 
them with the fire from- his eye, if Parvati 
had not interposed, and appeased him : but 
he wonld spare them only on condition th.'it 
they should instantly quit the country, to re- 
turn no more. And from the yoni which they 
adored aa the sole cause of their existence, 
they were named Yavaua. ** It is evident that 
thesixange tale from the Servurasa was invent- 
ed to establuh the opinion of the Yoniancita 
or votaries of Devi, that the good shape, 
strength, and courage of animals, depend on 
the superior influence of the female parent, 
whose powers are only fructified or put into 
action by the male aura. But the lingancita 
maintain an opposite doctrine. There is also 
a aeet of hiudnay by far the most numerous of 
any, who, attempting to reconcile the two sys- 
tem^ tell us, in their all^rical style, that 
Parvati and Mahadeva found their concurrence 
essential to the perfection of their ofispring ; 
and that Vishnu, at'the request of the god- 
dessy eflboted a reeonoiliation between them ; 
benoe the navel of .Vishnu, by which they 
mean tiie oi tincie, is worshipped as one and 
the same with tiie eaered yoni.” Mr. Wilford 
praeesdi to- show the identity of this with the 
umbilical mystery synxbolis^inthetemplaiof 
Jnpitci AiBni<m> oowbined with the fossa na^- 
249 


eUlaifo; or mystiind boat, qf Irik **The inya« 
tioal bMt;” he centiDns%^^is'falisd[ alsn l^ 
Greek mytiKdoguth the ebpiolKthntim $ 
wbieh:HMeuleey.tii6y:saiy, tiaveiaiBd'thaboeatt : 
atd thk HMUiiles,<aci(k)rdiiig in tbsm; wu- 
the Son of Jtqpiter. Bnt the Geeielcs,( -by- 
whom the notion of an avataray ot' - ihissfoit-! 
of a ged .iu ahnmaa form, had been^^eiienh*’ 
ly adopted; o(msidei«d those aa the 8nndWhni» < 
tiM hindus consider aa iiteaTBate>'rii 9 iB,.nt‘ por^ < 
tions, of their severdl deities. Nose Jepiter 
was the Iswara of the hindusy and Osiris 'of ^ 
the Egyptians; and Hemnles was aa avatava ' 
uf the same divinity, who is figured aniong tbei’ 
ruiits of Luxore, in a boat, which eighteen 
men bear on their slnmlders. The bindns 
ooinmoiily represent this mystery ef tbehr 
physiological reMgion by the en^lem of the 
nympbasa, or lotus, floating like a boaton the ■ 
boundless ocean ; where the whole plantaig'^ ' 
nifies both the earth and the two priheiplss- ■ 
uf fecniidation. The- germ ia both Mem- and - 
the linga ; the petals and filatasats am- the - 
mountains which encircle Mem, and areakoa - 
type of the yom. Another of their nmUema ' 
is called argha, which means a cap, or dish, - 
or any other vessel in which firuit and fioweya ' 
are offered to the deities, mad which ought al^ 
ways to be shaped like a boat ; thon^- tke< > 
argha are of many different forms~^val, dv> ‘ 
cuTar, 'or square : and hence it ie, that Iswara ■' 
has the title o-f Argbauatha, or lord of the ' 
boat-shaped vessel. A rim round the- argha '• 
represents the mysterious youi, andi tim navel > 
of Vishnu is commonly denoted by -a oonvexi'l^' ' 
in the centre, while the contents of the veswl ' 
are symbols of the linga. Tba argha^. as a ' 
type of the adhara saoti, or power of concept ‘ 
tion, excited and vivified by the linga, priapua 
or phallus, ia supposed to. be one and th4 same*- 
with the ship Argo, winch, was bniltr aeoord-:^ 
ing to Orpheus (Argun, verse 66>> by Jiinv * 
and Pallas, and, acoording to Apollouas (Book' - 
II) by Pallas and Argus, and at tbo inataaM- ‘ 
of Juno. The word youi, as it is nsuailypcb^ > 
uounced, nearly resembles the name tha-‘ 
principal Hetrosoau goddess ; and tiie Sans* - 
kritphrase Arghanatba IsWavayBeefflsaeomhtek 
ly rendered by Phitaroh (on Iris and Osiris), ' 
when be asserts that Osiris was oommanderof 1 
the Argo. Though it oannot be affirmed titat^i 
the words p’^Ia or feint, sad p’hffUayaflswiw^ ' 
had ever the sense of phallna,' yet firaifo aad> > 
flowers are the chief oblations in the 
and trip'halli or trip’hadiitauamesMnetimcs** 
given, especially in the west of ' lndi% 40 ' 

trisbla or trident of Mahadeva. Jujatst’-tti^'^- 
phyUeus, of tba Psuchan iriaads; wasnwdllMf i 
than Siva holding a triphala^: es tviphadk^wlid * 
is represented also wriU tiiree ey«S;.tO 'deiiiiilri'^ 
a trike energy ; as Vishwanff'Ikit'biri' 
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i»(Meii% ’typifldl By mi cqirflctiiMl 
[vriiMi likewiM givM «> IdM of eapaeity,) ond 
DM^idiitly, whan tiidr ara aiippol^ te 

Iw tBomUnad by two aodi equal triangles in* 
taraeeting aaeh Other. '* (^«. i2ei. ao2. iit p. 
965.) (tee of the lagenda omuiMtad wirii the 
mligeet of liuga, yoni, Mga, &e., is that one 
lay, SB Mahadera was ramUing over the earth. 
uJted, he ehanoedto pass near tlie spot where 
leveral muni were performing their devotions ; 
iahadera laughed at them, and insulted them 
n veiy provoking and indecent terms, enfor* 
ling bis abnae by aigtiifieant signs and gestures. 
Hie ojBended muni eureed him ; and the 
ii^, priapns or pballue, foil to the ground. 
lUbadeva, in this state of multilation, travel- 
ed over the world, bewailing his misfortune : 
lia oonaort too gave herself up to grief, and 
ollowed him in a state of distraction, repeating 
Bonnifiil songs. This, Mr. Wilford says (ds. 
7et. vot. iv. p. 366) is what the Greek 
aythologists oall the wanderings of Dematur, 
.nd the l^entations of Bacchus. The world 
leing thus deprived of its vivifying principle, 
pneration and vegetation were at a stand; 
;ods and men were alarmed ; and having dis- 
ovwred the cause of it, searched for and found 
he sacred linga, grown to an immense size, 
nd endowed with life and motion. Having 
roiahipped the sacred pledge, they cut it into 
hirty-one pieces; which, polypiis-like, each 
lecame a p^ect lings. The devata left one 
nd twenty of them on earth, carried nine to 
leaven, and one to the inferior regions, for 
he benefit of the inhabitants of the three 
rmrlds. To satisfy Devi, and restore all things 
o tiwir former ritnation, Mahadeva was bom 
grin, in the diaracter of Bal-Iswara, the 
nfimt lord ; but suddenly became a man, 
mder the titie of Lileswara, or Iswsra who 
pves delight : and after various adventures 
net his omiBorttiien In the character of Sami 
iUma, who, by the sweetness of her voice in 
i h au n ti n g W own metamorphosis and that 
nf lileswara, attracted the notice of her for- 
nur and future spouse in bis present cha- 
rneter— till now mtirely indifferent tit the 
Female sex. The goddess soon become Liles- 
imi ami was happily rO-nnited to her lord, 
bi rsferaiee to what is stated by Mr. Wilford 
in the As. Bes. v<d. viii. p. 266, the goddess 
in tiris diameter ought ratiier, periiape, be 
nUedSimi ItevL 

Hiadns insist that tibeblack stone in the wall 
>f the Ksabn (or mered temple of Mecca), is no 
Hher dian the lla^ or priapns or phallus of 
tfehedem ; and thatitwaa placed there by Ma- 
leased outofeontampt : birithe newly-cmivert- 
id pilgrinis would not givenp theworehip of the 
ilsi» stones and sinistroits portents forced the 
nbiistinoCfhdnew telu^ to connive at it. 

y 


Mr. Wilfsid, in tbs aightii ' vdmae oC the 
▲riatie Reeaarofaea,- continuee bfo eaeayov the 
Sasred lelw iii the weat, from whiob ie ml»K 
the following description of Mern,' tiiefo^> 
Iona mnnntain ao ofoan referrvd to Ify eastern 
mythnlogiete Mern ie the saered and pri> 
meval linga, and tiie esTtli beneatifis the 
mysteriona yoni, Skpended, and open like' 
the padma. -or lotus. The eonvaxity in the 
centre ia the os tinesB, or navel, of Vnhnn : 
and they often represent the physiological 
mysteries of their religion by the emblem of 
the lotus, where the whole flower signifies 
both the earth and the two principlea of its 
fecundation : the germ ia both Mem and the 
liiiga : the petal and filaments are the moiin* 
tains which encircle Mern, and are also the 
type of the yoni : the four leaves of the calyx 
are the four vaat regions towards the cardinal 
points : the leaves of the plant are the different 
islands in the ocean round Jambn : and the 
whole floats upon the water like a boat. At 
the end of the essay are curious {dates, re- 
presenting Meru under the fanciful semblance 
of a Intns, and other geographical extrava- 
gances of the bindn pnranica, or poetical fabu- 
lists. The hindns do not say, like the Chal- 
deans, that the earth has the shape of a boat 
which ia only a ty{>e of it. It is tbeir opinion 
that at the time of the flood, the two princi- 
ples of generation assumed the shape of a 
boat with its mast, in order to preserve 
mankind. Enthusiasts among the Hindus, 
see these two principles everywhere ; in the 
ciefta «)f rocks, commissures of branches, peaks 
among mountains, foe. The earth is typified 
by a boat ; the argba of the hindns, and the 
cymbinm of the Egyptians, are also emblems 
of the earth, and of the mysterious yoni. 
The argha, or cymbinm, signifies a vessel, cup 
or dish, in which fruits and flowers are offered 
to the deities, and ought to he in the shape of 
a boat ; though there are to be seen many that 
are oval, circular, or square. Iswara is called 
Argha nat’lia (or the lord of the boat-shaped 
vessel): and Osiris, according to Plutarch, was 
commander of the Argo, and was represented 
by the Egyptians in a boat carried by men, 
who miglit, with propriety, becalled Argonauts. 
The ship worshipped by the Suevi, aooocding 
to Tacitus, was the argha, or argo, and the type 
of the mysterious yoni. The Argha with the 
lings of atone, is found all over IndiA as an 
object of worship j it ia strawed with flowera, 
and water ia poured on the 'lings. *^0 rim 
represents the yoni, and the fossa navieularia : 
and instead of the lings, lawara might ba 
repr ea ent ed atanding in the middle, u tbey 
used to do in Egypt*’ The ling, Uagaorliivaai, 
ia always a ccmiMl stone. 

According to another hiudu legend^ during 
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Hi* Bnlnm, or th* oiMtiiig 

powoK WM odo^ at tiia bottom of Ui« sbyii : 
fhe.flner«tive Dowon oCaotnro, l^th mdo ond 
rodoood to tbeir idmpleot ekmonto, 
linga andftho ywii Mootned the dhape of tlie 
bull of a ebq>, eiDoe ^ified by the ergha, 
whUst*^he Unga became the meet. In tbia 
•numer tbqr vene wafted over tbe deepnnder 
4be care and . {Hfoteotion of Yietinu. Mr.Wil- 
foid adds in a note, that Mahadeva is some* 
times represented standing erect in the mid- 
dle of the argfaa in tbe room of the mast.” 
Tbe Greeks seem to have brought with ^em 
an aoqnaintance with the physiological wor- 
ohip (d tbe Esst-Aryans since styled bindna. 
The most,. ancient oracle and place of worship 
at Delphos was that of the earth in a cave, 
which was called Delphi, an obsolete Greek 
word, synonymous with yoni in Sanekrit : 
for it is the <^inion of devout hindus that 
oaves ace the symbols of the sacred yoni. This 
opinion {wevailed also in the west; for perfora- 
tions and clefts in stones and rocks were called 
ounui diaboli by the first cbristuans, who al- 
ways bestowed tbe apellation of devils on 
the' deities of tbe heathen. Perforated stones 
are not onoommon in India ; and devout peo- 
ple pass through them, when the opening will 
admit of it, in order to be regenerate : if 
too small, they put tbe foot or hand through 
it, and, with a sufiioient degree of faith, it 
answers nearly tbe same purpose. 

In the Ins. of Menu, o. 1. v. 10, the waters 
are called Nara, because they were the first 
production of Nara, or the Spirit of God ; and 
since they were bis first ayana, or place of 
motion, he is thence named Narayana, or mov- 
ing on the waters. Narayana in bis watery 
cr^Ie, is deemed a moat mystical and pro- 
found subject : his boat-shaped argha, its rim, 
its termination ; the endless figure he assumes 
by the puerile conceit of patting hie toe in his 
month, ie supposed symbolical of eternity. 
The cradle is also styled vat patra, meaning 
the leaf ' of tbe sacred pipala ; and paupater, 
or leafy vessel ; as well as argha patra, also 
known by each of the words forming the last. 
In marriage, and in funeral ceremonies, as 
well as in that copious sacrifice of srad’ha, an 
arj^a ia an indispensable uteneil. The fanoi- 
fnl imageries of hindus are of endless num- 

ber. At the very mctremity called Malabar 
Point, is a cleft rook, to wbich numerous pil- 
grims and pwaons resort for the* purpose of 
regensrstion by the efficacy of apseeage through 
thia saeroi type. This aperture is of oonsider- 
ablo devation, aituated among rooksi of no easy 
fm w, andi in the stormy asasoni inoessantly 
by ^s surf of the ocean. Hie hindus 
however, are prone to fancying a tym of soma 
tlfing mysterious in slmost srerysabjset that 
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can come under their oonton^lation : any thing 
hollowed out, conveying aw fdeh of cap|^ty, 
they deem tyffieal Ac yoni, or ari^ itself 
a type of femMe nature, or the aa^ or power 
of Siva : the sea, a pond,' a weU» a eat^ the 
palm of the band, or any thing similarly hel^ 
lowed, eonvey to their entbnsisstic mtude-'ao 
idea of the argha ; and tbeit periphery, MSl 
or imaginary, an idea of tbe yoni. In VkM 
manner, a mouutain, a bill, a tne deprived of 
its boughs, a^nast, a pole, an obelisk^ a 
pyramid, or anything conical or erect, -eiz* 
cites an idea of the linga ; and snob ol^eetc 
they can fancy its aynibul : a conical stone ia' 
particularly so esteemed, or fire, whose natnrai 
and necesKary form ia conical. Hence a triaa- 
(tie, with its apex upwards, is the immediate 
tyiie of Mahadeva, who in some relations ie fits 
personified. Vishim is, in like manner, a per- 
sonification of tbe principle of bumidi^ ; and 
water is symbolised by a cone, or triangle, with 
its apex downwards : these types correotly de- 
noting tbe ascending and descending properties 
of their respective prototypes, elemental fire 
and water. The two conjoined, like the maso- 
nic 8yinbol,expreSB tbe junction or union of the 
two elementH, or deities: this mark, or charac- 
ter, is said t<» represent also Vishnu and 
Frit’hivi, of wiiom an equilateiial triangle is. 
severally the type. The larger the object, the 
more vernerable: the pyramids and obelisks of 
Egypt have been supposed of this origin. The 
sea itself, or rather its containing concave, is 
regarded the argbauf tbe world.— Jfo/orAfoo/s 
Hindu] Pantheon, p. 399. Coleman' » Hindn 
Mythology. At. Re$.vol. ii. p. 471. Mr. Celt- 
brookein vol.yW. 3 d; 9, p. 256. Mr. WUford m 
do. iii. 36o / iv, 366; vii, 25& viii, 274, ix. See 
Argha, Bbavani, Burabur, Caves, Hindoo, Lin. 
ga, Ceremonies, Narayana, Sacti, Sati, Sects. . 

.TONIJA. See Tavana, Toni, Yonicita. 

YOON 6. Bvkh. Cuuocarpus aenminatus, 
Roxh. Royle. 

YOORAB. See Saba. 

Y OOS H OOU N G. See Kunawer. 

YOOSOO. See Kunawer. 

Y OOZ. See Knkan. 

YOQTAN. father of thirteen races of* 
South Arabia. 

YORA-BANQALA, fromyoraa pair, and 
bangala, a one-etoried house ; an idol-temple, 
made like two thatched honsee or bangala, 
placed side to side ; and has wbat is oalM iti 
England a doublsrpitched roof, . gensralljr 
covered with tiles or bricks. His front is 
open without doors. These templee are do- 
dioatsd to difihrent gods, but am not uqiw ii#- 
qnently built in Bengal. 

TOUAllT. Pins, eurds and whgy, tha 
prinripal deUoaey tobe. found amtwgsl tAM 
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^KMiimwg tribes na«r Tm- 

tJmted StalMi. .Md b«i&§ HMee eaq^^^ 

YOUMArDOUNG, ibt dmeu fMge «f eskeoiMgaMiBi^MMe af UvinglatiMop&a^ 
aMMUtaiofl^ leii§(th about 600 fnilee Ir^ bo&tn^Buro^ aod ladtb. Tbef are <wiiiipi>: 
Munuepoer^Iait 32" 20', to dape Negrau» iat. eaoue for tbw noble sboar oi lii]r<MEe •ailiita 
16”. Tbe average height ia 3,000 to 6«000 flo«,ees,aa well aaiodr their: lengiBWordHlha{ied 
feet. Blue Mountaia in lat 22*^ 37', and leaves tenuinated by a thornp.|Mdat. ^hefi 
loag. 98” 11^ is 8.000 feet. Pjraniid Hill is no doub^'all abound in fibre, and some of » 
3^0 feet. The erest of Aeng Pass is 4y517 finequdlity and.strong in nature, has been sent 
foot. The pass from Podai^;maw to fiuiuee fross Madras, separated .from the leaves of 
is AOOO foet. Fima Blue Mountain there is the Yucca angustifVdia. Other species flourish 
agradnalalope toO. Negrus, which is about as for notth as in the botanie garden atSaha*' 
flOOfeethigh. TheYoumadoungisaoontinua- rangpce. The fibres also tidi» colour, and 
tion of the great mountain chain commmiciag specimens were sent frmn Madras, dyed red, 
atthe S. of Assam, in 2&* dO*, and extends S. orange, purple, and green. Fibre has ajlao* 
sootaing parallel with the river Irawaddy, and been separated from other species of Yueoa, as 
iBBOiB a natural baixier between Arracanand Y. alotfolia and Y. filameiitosa. The Yucca 
Afia. fibres are amongst those which have received 

- YOUNG. CAPTAur Jaius, I. N. Author of the name of silk-grass. Those seut from India 
Memoir of the Maidive Islands. Bom. Geo. are, from two to four feet iu length, and ore 
Trims. 1836 — 1 838 ; Bombay reprint, vol . ii rather wiry, ot resembling those oi the Agave 
S^-^Aoeount o( famine in the Laecadives in more than 'they do the fibree of Bromelia. 
1841, in Bombay Timea, Angnst 13, 1831 ; Y. glorioea, common Adam's-needle, is a 
Madras Spectator and Bombay Times, Octo- caulescent plant with lanceolate straight for- 
hsr h 1^47. rowed leaves, their edges smooth and entire ; 

YOUNG, Captain John, younger brother it is a handsome plant, a native ct Peru 4itd 
of Captain James Youug. Author of Currents North America. It grows on the shores of 
in the Areluau Sea. See Orlebar’s account of Carolina, where it Uosaoms in Jnly and Au- 
in Athensenm, 1847 ; Rep. Brit. Ass. 1848. gust, its panicle of elegant fiowers attaining a 
YOUNG-MA Chin. Eriobotrya Japouica. height of 10 or 12 feet. In British gardens 
Loqnat. the stem of this plant does not attain' a height 

YOUNG-THA. Bobk. This tree is found of more tihaii2 or 8 feet Y. eloifuiia, A., aloe- 
in moderate quantities, along the sea coast leaved Adam's-needle, has linear, lanceolate 
near Tavoy and Meigni. Its maximum girth even .straight leaves, with tbe edges bordered 
is 3 cubits and maximum length 80 feet, by fine oalloua notebea, it ia a native of 
The seasoned timber sinks iu water. It is a North and South America. Y. draconis, A., 
beavydutablewood, used for postsand planks drooping -leaved AdamVneedle, and Y. fila- 
of honsea, and not bad for planes or hsndlea, ment 08 a,Z., thready Adam’s-needle, are culti- 
thongh aorpassed for these by other woods of vated in England for ornament Thelatter grows 
Amherst, Tavoy. and Mergui. — Capt. Dance, in the open air, and blossoms in the autumn. 
YOWL ISLAND, a name of Aion island. Its flowers are panicled and pendulous, and of 
YOW-MA-LAY. Buax. In Tavoy, a a cream colour. The leaves have tlieir edges 
strong, heavy, rough, white wood; used for besst with long recurved threads. The several 
house-posts. — Mr. Blundell. species are quite Roxburgh, Voigt. 

YSEBHOUT. Dut. Iron wood. I/ort. Calouttemie SuJbuhranuo, p, 661-662. 

YU toe Great, is the first Chinese monarch Mad. Mxhib. Jur. Sep. See Evei^reens. 
of whose reality there is no doubt, and his YUCCA ALOIFOLIA,Z,prodacesa white, 
accesrion occurred about 2000 years before pliant and strong fibre, resembling that of too 
'toe Christian era. Systematic Chinese history Agave iu all respects, butts sfrfi to be discolored 
hardly goes back so for as B.C. 2000, i.e., to by steeping, which the Agave is iiK)t.-~-/foyfo, 
toe sdgtt of Yu. Yu was the founder of the Siddeil. M. B, Juried Seport. 
domiuioii (tf toe Icings or princes of Sben-ai YUCCA GLORIOSA. Adam’s-needle, ia 
ia8.0buio, m for as the great river. He sometimea called oa Aloe,.haa a strong, fine, 
Avorked the bourse of the Yellow Biverto but rather stiff fibre, suited lor the manip* 
fsrtiliM toe iMida between the two rivers. faoture of cordage ; it vmy soon. keoMueo His- 
YUCCA, a gsmM of plants belongit^ to oolored by stsepiog, ^t w'noi. so Ifoltb fo 
too ssotiouAJoAof toonataral order Liltaocss. rot aa aome of the other fibses of tofo- kind ; ■ 
TIm oeroBo w iufeMer, bdd-shaped, its sag- t^ plsat is not abundant in SoutUesnlndiay: 
menta without neotarioa ; stMMos elnb-Msap* but gcows-easOy iwd' might bb' pbopsgstedi, 
ed ; slylosioae ^ bsnykexageasl, of sisosUs > to a grant eaBtsuti-^-A. .1^. J. M. 
assrifo iiMBfioiiAiit. tiM sposios of y«scn- YUC|IEIior:Toslinri,h SoytouAtBi|w,.tPbal 
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litspoflBMied’thif Saifc SefifaiffiM ^thdv om* 
fn Af^MtiMm; Mt«ined Hieiir 

po^dr ill' llovthMii India dtttil the thkd^ 
tthry of ont ^ Auha^apint Atnakatnf; ai'e 
twh ttiotfhdt) TtAm of anoient dtiee ^heto 
thMe brofhere, 'Sir Kara, Sir Suk, and Amba, 
rided about iSOO'ot 1900 years ago. This.dafce 
#otild make the three brothers contemporary 
with Hnsbka, Jaohka, and Kanishka, the 
three great kings of the Tncbi or Kusban race 
of ludo-ScythianS, t^ith wiiom General Cnn* 
ningbam eh other grounds, is inclined to iden> 
tify them. The Yuchi people are believed to 
have been of aTibetaai race, who became known 
in the west as Indo-Scytiiians, and at a later 
date as White Hurt. They were driven from 
their seats somewhere between China and 
Khotasi, by the great Turkish race of Hiong- 
nu. After some intermediate baits they arriv- 
ed first Hi Tawan, or Farghana, and afterwards 
in Tahia, or Bactriana, where they destroyed 
the Greek dynasty and settled themeelves. 
The Chinese emperor was desirous of opening 
oommunication with them in order to excite a 
divetaion against the Hiong-nu, the constant 
disturbers of the Chinese frontier, and about 
B. C. 135 he sent for this purpose a party 
under an Offioer called Chang kian. On their 
way they were caught by the Hiong-nu and 
kept prisoners for ten years. Chang-kian 
then escaped with eome of his comrades, bnt 
adhering to his mission succeeded in reaching 
Tawan, where he was well received by the 
people who were acquainted by fame with the 
powers and tidies of China, though they bad 
never had any direct communication with that 
conntiy. Finding that the Ynohi had gone 
sonib to Bactriana, he followed them thither, 
bnt failed to induce them to quit their new 
neats upon the Oxns to return to their eastern 
deserts and battle with the Hiong-nu. 

During the first century, the power of China 
bad decayed and the Hiong-nu recovered their 
asoeoidanoy. In A. D. 83, however. Panobao, 
one of the most illustrious commanders in the 
Ohihese annals, appeared in the field, and in 
a few years recovered the Uigur country and 
all westWn Tartar j to the empire . — Tule 
CcU^y 1. p. liv, Iv, CunninglMm 4neimt Geo- 
graphy Off India- Bee Greeks, Kabul, Kanda- 
bar, Afghan. Ja^ White Hun, 

YUDHISET’HIRA. Aprinee oi great 
eelehriW in biadn history,- who,' according to 
Indian autiMfts, rsigned about the beginning 
of tha Ksli yug t aeiae, however, fix the epoch 
pU bis: Mkh’ '963 years later, or in the year 
before Ohmti. Be ia said to haye been 
ofKitmiipoMiy intii tbo astmnomera Parasara 
Md .Oiu^ . ' ' ■ . 

^ Tbf omaiWioetM^t of the Kali yogi 3101 
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B, C. Hie jhme dhfo secmf to hasre bean aboi 
B. C. 1400. ' 

YtfdbHiit^liIni and BoMeva, after the Mab 
bbarata, returned to SawSriitiay stud aft 
the death of Krishna, thay went nerthmuN 
and are supposed to have reaohed Graee 
Yndishtrs, commonly called Ohanna' ie|a] 
was the eldest of the five Praidava. 

Yudhisbt’hira is a Sanscrit term from ync 
dab, war, and stliira, firm. See Insoriptiooi 
Magadha, Mahabharata, Krishna, Polyandt] 
Paiidu. * 

YITE. See Kwang-tung-ehi. 

YU EN. The Xuen dynasty of China, wbic 
succeeded the Sungh in A. D. 1271, wer 
IMonguls, immediate descendants of Chengbi 
Kliau, who adopted Chinese civilization onl; 
in a very slight degree, and were consequent!; 
soon expelled again. The first emperor of th< 
native dynasty, the Ming, which sncceedei 
them in A. D. 1 368, though a promoter o 
literature, was bimralf illiterate, having been i 
servant in a monastery. Bnt the third sovC' 
reign of the line who b^an to reign A. D 
1403, had a splendid library formed anc 
several encyclopsedic works compiled. H( 
published an edition of the Sacred Books, 
which is known by the aflSx to their title of 
“ Tatreuen,” in full completeness. 

YUQ, Yaga, or Yoga, signifies properly the 
conjunction, and sometimes the opposition ol 
the planets. It is, however, more generally used 
for signifying a long period of years, at the 
expiration of which certain phenomena, or cir- 
cumstances, recur. The principal series of the 
yug made use of in present times in astrono? 
mical computations, are the Maha yug, Satyi^ 
Treta, Dwapara, and Kali yuga. It is gener 
rally admitted that ancient hiudu astronometa 
invented their yug with reference to some of 
Jupiter and the Sun’s conjunctions. Hi the be- 
ginning of the zodiac ; and that more recent 
ones with a view to lengthoa their periods, 
have referred them to those of Saturn and the 
Sun. llodern Kuropean commentators have 
made great alterations in the epochs and dnra- 
tions of these yug, without changing their 
hamea Yuga dina (sometimes written yugadia]^ 
means the anniversary of the day on which 
the current mabayug, and any one of the fonv 
lesser yug began ; which aimivereaiy is id> 
ways noticed in the calendar. Telugn Mfrihi 
nomers use sometunes the term yngadia jfot 
abargana. ^a, or Gala, Hme, in ita natbxhli 
acceptation, is a term ap|died to a great 
ty of mathematical and aatronomim 
—Captain JSdioard -^arrqh Xgia 
hdita. 

TUH. Cm . , 

Jsde, Sxd, 1 Sutaiiii, 

Ysshm, tras. ]_• 
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flu* aduera] U Rappoied b)r moatiabitjftdab U*^ utidM. li*i» ;bMii dug in l8iifa|i< in 
It Mr. Grawfard oalla it uoble aeriiiiBininni oonneotiott vilhvniT^aiioiMd 
MMW PrinMp cotMidw* that this mionnl b Jhi»d«riePoHeri Jl. A« Zoadam, ^nftwaujilfcb 
nw rather than jade. Both Grawftud end nonary »n fl ht i t wa d C&cnn* CS w U r ehu t ien e de*- 
imborton «dl tbie green, trenslueent and imtreb the Mattria MediM mid jVhArai jfen 
irj bard ntineml, noble serpentine. It is found tory o/Ghina, Shmnffhait LomdoMt 1871. OapL 
the l(wg narrow valley of the Ooroo or Oru, Fide’e JBmbauy to the Court of Arm, % 147. 
tribotaiy of the Ningtbe or Kyeodwen, YUOA, an age ; of these the hindoos r*fr> 
me fifty or sixty miles west of Mogoung. kon four* vis 

le mineral is dug up by tlie Shun and Krita or Satya ynga, 1,728,000 years. - 

ikhyeii races; it is found in the form of Dwapara yoga, ... y, 294,000 yean. 

ulders embedded in yellow olay, and the Treta ynga, 864,000 years. 

ger blocks are transported by means of Kali yoga, .. ... 482,000 years, 

uboo framed borne by four or five men. It YUGADTA. Sans. Fromyuga, and adya, 
largely purchased by the Chinese in Bunnali the first See Yeg. 

‘ eiportation to Chin^ where it fetclies an YUGA PUTRU* Sans. Banhinia eancii* 
traragant price, and is inanufactared into da, var. of B. variegata. 
ps, brackets, Ac. It is of the Yah stone that YUG-SADD AN, or Yog-brasht, o/t Yng- 

) Chinese form their waved emblem of Ion- byasa, in the bind n religion, a class of persons 
rity, specimens of which sometimes bring who, by extraordinary pious pains, obtain 
) dollars. Respectable Chinese at Aiuara- miracnlous longevity, prolonging their lives 
ua represent this trade as amoniitina to to some hundreds of years. As far as can be 
m six to ten lacs of tikals per annum. This gathered, it is r^tded by them as the facnl- 
irobabiy exaggerated ; but the mineral is ty of drawing, by degrees, all the breath (or, 
i to sell in China fur twice its weight in perhaps, the principle of life, or the soul,) into 
'er. Dr. B&ylield was informed that the the upper part of the head, and thus eoutinne 
y on the stone sometimes reached 40,000 f<»r any number of years the aspirant may 
lees a year. Captain Hannay, however, have previously determined on, or, as others 
I told at Mogoung that, including thisdu- say, in proportion to bis piety, in a state of 
tlie revenue of the town and neighbouring insensible absorption,exempt from the destrue* 
ages did not exceed 30,000 rupees a year, tive operations of earth or water, but not of 
B (leraons who come to make the purchases fire. The sect called Byragi or Tiragi, are ap- 
Chinese mabomedaiia parenSly the most frequent and successful 

t is met with, also, in Fung-t’ien-fu (Sbing' pretenders to this extraordinary power. Per- 
g), Lien-chau'fu (Canton), in Shau-tuug, haps the following tale in Wilford’s Egypt 
r Khoten. Kanikash, Yarkand, and other and the Nile, may allude to the practice. Oh 
ies ill Turkestan and Mongolia, in the rivers the hanks of the Kali dwelt a brahman, whose 
ingat the Siaiisk moiintaans, to the S. W. name was* Leefaaysnasa, a sage rigoronaly do* 
ake Baikal, in E. Siberia, and other places vout, skilled in the learning of the Vedas, and 
lentral Asia ; also in N. Zealand, Polynesia, firmly attached to tbo worship of Hati ; but 
the United States. It is of various co- having no male issno, he was long disoonao* 
«, white, blue, yellow and green, and the late, and made certain oblaUons to the god, 
c white and light green varieties are the which proved acceptable^ so that bis wife, 
t valued. It is the Yula or gem par ex- Sankriti, became pregnant, after she had tast- 
snce of the Chinese, and its hardness, ed part of the Charu, or cake of riee, which 
rht, Bonoriety and |iecaliar sombre tint had been offered. In dne time, she was de- 
tlie points in this precious stone on which livered of a beaotiful boy, whom the brsh- 
Obinese found their estimate of its valus. mans, convened at the jatadcarma, or oeremo- 
siisists chemically of the silicates of luag- ny on his birth, nnanimonsly agreed to name 
a and altuhiiia, with varying qnatititiea of Haridata, or given by the divinity. When 
imidm, and perhaps othw metals, accord* the sanskara, or institution as a brabnian, 
iO rile tint of the stone. Philosophers and was completed by bis investitnrs with the sa* 
lieisas have kseribed all sorts of proper- oerdotM string, And rite term of his stiklent- 
to this mlneriil, which however, as a medi- ship in the Veda was past, his parents N^ed 
I sdbstenee for soy purposes of phsinmusy, him to enter into the seoond order, or that of 
bate no Other effsot t^so moch stealite a married man : but be mo ioto riie wOods, 
mpsUma Tbs Chu^ suppose it to pos- and passed immedistsly into the lottith omior, 
humaae, joBt,’iotriligeot, twave and pore disdaiming all world^ oonaieeliioo^ sad whol* 
iries, prasamsd to be conveyed to the ly devoting hisuaU to Vislriltt; bp eentiiiinBy 
ler. Those who .weer it ere said to bore* praerised the aamadhiyofs* or nirioft with Hsi 
d fiomthedeimeefftoTitation. Cbiiiaee drity hy otortMtpliyrioo* teMtg hfo grind 4^ 
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„ . •iJM* MwiMd iob- 

;|a or pinettl 

giiiiid/' wbUe. ml Aiiiniu l^iPoUtos were eus* 
pei^d^,»^t hte bc|(}^ etill unotvmpted. tUl 
tlie refill^ of spirits put them again in 
' niotiuik j hiiidtts aesert that some Yogi hare 
reiiiaihed ?i» this, state for years, and the 
faiioiful ^datious are minutely described in 
the Yoga-sastra ; and even delineated in the 
figures called Shat'Chakra, under the emblems 
of lotus-flowers with different numbers of 
petals, according to the supposed stations of 
the soul in hor mystical ascent.— C'tifeman, 
JUpiholoffjf of tfie Hindoos, p. 426. As. Rta. vol, 
iii. p. 456- See Changa Deva. 

YUKAOEER See India. 

YULATT. Hind. Populus nigra. 

YITL CHUNG. See Ladak. 

YULE, Colonel, an officer of the Bengal 
Engineers, author of Embassy to Ava : Cathay 
and the way thither \ be was in charge of the 
Observatory nt Aden in 1840. Anthorofan ao- 
oount of the Kassia hills. Bl. As. Trans. 1854, 
vol. xiii. 153. — On native tree bridges, Scan- 
dinavian antiquities. — Tremendous falls of 
rain at Chermpoonji. Ibid. — ^Translation of the 
Canal Grant of the Emperor Acbar, with 
notes on the western Jumna canal. Ibid, 1839, 
vol. X ll.3.—Z)r. Buist’s Catal. 

YUL-SUNG. See Tibet. 

YUMA. See India, Khyen, Yoma. 

YUMBOKH. Hind. Ulmus erosa. 

YU-MUH. Thenomade Yu>mnh, wandering 
herds, one of many small scattered tribes. 
They and the Tosang, slayers of bird, beast, 
or fish, who give the skin or flesh as tribute, 
are variously interspersed throughout the 
military jurisdictions of extra-provincial China, 
and are administered mure or less by military 
functionaries. The Tosang are to be found in 
Kirin, and Tsitsihar of the Manoburiaii provin- 
ces, and Urianghai ; the Yu-muh are at Chang- 
kia-kau, and in Hi ; Jeh-ho of the ranp, 'far* 
bagetai, Urianghai, Kobdo, and Tibet ; there 
are also Yu-muh between Tibet and the Kan- 
suh frontier, under the minister residing at 
Si-uing-fu, Hiid on the borders of Shansi in 
the Kwei-hwa command. 

YUNAM, also cslled Nam-tso, a glacier 
Ift ke in Lahul at an elevation of 15,570 feet 
nbove the sea. Glacier lakes ate accumulations 
of water formed by one glacier obstructing the 
outlet of a higher one, and are of firequeiit 
oeourrence. At times tlie waU of ice breaks 
away before the pressure of the swollen 
waters, when the lower lands become suddenly 
inundated, and the torrent rushes on with 
unioterruptad violence for miles, exercising 
a marked influence even down to the lower 
Darts of the civets. Two of tbs most elsvsted 
glsdet lakes are the Deo-Tal, in Quhtral 
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feet), and tiiie Srim*tsdV WYmism, Ui 
Lahnl (15,570 foei) : 

tUNAN. Hind. 

YUNANL Hind., s Greek i idee iiel^e 
a system of medicine. See Gieeiiy .bdia, 
Kabul, Yavana. , 

YUNG-MA-DiEhBuiuc. 
culentns, lY. rb A. 

YUNQ'MAI. Chut. Eriobotrya japoni!^ 
Lindl, Loquat. , , ' T* 

YUN-LIANG. See Teen>t8ing-fbd. 
YUNNAN is bounded pa the north by 
Sse>tuen, on the south by Laos and Tonquin, 
on the east by Kwan-se, and Ho-nan, Mid dn 
the west by the Bnrman empire ; a small 
portion of the north-west is bonnded by Thi- 
bet The surface of this province is estimat- 
ed at 57,000 square miles, and its population 
at seven millions. Yunnan is the most 
south westerly of the provinces of China pro- 
per, and contains a large number of nudiome- 
dans. Marco Polo, whose book was written in 
1295, describes the inhabitants of the prima- 
pal city as a mixed assemblage of idoktors, 
Nestorian Christians, and mahome<k>Q8. 
The mahomedans are said to be descendants 
of a body of 10,000 soldiers who were sabdi' 
dized in A. D. 757 from Bagdad, and then amt 
to colonise Yunnan. The mahomedans of 
Yunnan are styled Pan-thay by the Burmese 
and Quay by the Chinese. Pa-thi in Burmese 
mesne any mabomedan. Yunnan baa silyec 
mines at Lousoonphoo worked by maboine- 
duns, tiiere, also, called Pan-tbay. Yunnan 
became independent of Cbiuaabout 1856 on a 
revolt of the mahomedans. In 1854 the trade 
with Burmah was valued . at half a miiliori 
sterling. The western provinces of China have 
a population of upwards of a hundred and 
twenty millions, with whom, at proaent, India 
maintains no intercourse. The question of 
a direct route into these countries 


then, one of the deepest interest, sod 
there are political as well as comnwnfial 
advantages to be gained by driving a ^eafe 
highway into Western China from ^ Bay of 
Bengal : the imjiortanoe of a western route in- 
to China is generally conceded. The question 
remains, however, whether it is practicable or 
not. The extremity of British territory in 
Pegu is within two hundred and fifty miles of 
Esmok, a town on the Chinese frontier:^ A 
railway, or high road, Skngtbs buik df tho 
Salween to the neighbourhood of Meooi, wonM 
there |oin an existing eaixvan tnmk' to 
Esmok, and from ^snudc to the Yang-tis^ 
Kiaag. Yunnan is a rich mineral , 

rising towards the north into a wild moBih> 
tain region, but alopiug to the sonHi inkn ||; 
country of rich pastnres and pilriaai, ' 

— i. ^ betiww 
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TUZUF2TB. 


TZBUtBAHlOll. 


tbe Laps Stately tiie SttanuM, 
itfila Bunnan Shan Statoa of Biimaai Moai aUd 
eondneted by great oaranuis of ponies, nudes, 
and doiiJcey8.»iStrT*s Chitui. 

TUNSALEN. See Enren. 

TiJNX INDICA appears to be met inth in 
Afgbanistan and Tibet Mr. Gould describes 
a kind of nnthatcfi to inhabit the Himalayan 
mountains towards SLasbmir, bat the bird in 
question is unknown in Central India proper- 

^ YCN^ TORQUILLA,the Wryneck of En- 
rope, Asia, N. Afrioa, China, Japan, Kamschat- 
]|n; isoommoninlndia,asinBritaiu j migratory. 

TUPO. Hum. Arena fatua. 

YHB. Hind. Saliz alba. 

YURISH. PzBS. Assault, storm, invasion, 
commonly supposed to give the English or 
Irish cry '‘hooroosh.” 

YURO, in Mindoro, is the heart or pith 
of the trunk of a palm, known by tbe name of 
Gabo negro. 

YUSSEB, a species of kerotophyte, which 
abounds in the j^rbour of Jedda, and has a 
most singular effect under water, from its 
gently waving motion when agitated by tbe 
tide. It is of a deep black colour. On being 
taken up it is flexible, but when dry it be- 
comes very brittle. One species, says Lord 
Valentia, my divers were very anxious I 
should touch with my tongue ; suspecting a 
trick, I made them do it, and soon found by 
their grimaces, that it stung severely. — Vdlea- 
Ida's Voyage and Travels, vol. iii. p. 320. 

TUl'E. See Krishna. Gete ; Jat. 

YUTHIA, or Juthia, in lat. 14” 18' K., 
about 72 miles up the Menam river, was for- 
merly tbe chief city of Sium, but the Siamese 
were driven from it in 1787 by the Burmese. 

YU-THIAN. Tib. Kbotan. 

YUTHiCA. Hind. Sans, leaves of Citrus 
limonum. 

YUTHIKA. Sansc. great flowered jasmine, 
J. grandiflorum. It is also a name of a creeping 
]d^ of jasmine, J. auricniatom. — Bind. Theat. 
voL ii. p. 100. 

YU'IT. See Bactria. 

YUYA RAJAH, in ancient Yedic times, 
an heir apparent to the throne. 

Y0YA RAJA DEYA. See Inscriptions. 

YCWA. Bdbil, a village. 

YU-WAH. See India. 

YVZVtVZYE, a numerous tribe of Af- 
ghamb whP quitted riieir ancient habitations 
betWMi GMsu aud Kandahar, and after 
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various nnsueoessfiil attamps to obtsin a ;eet> 
tiement in EMml (at Ihe tUne whsu lUbaia 
Ulug, sumamed Kabuli, ruled that kingdom,) 
finally established themselves in §lwad and 
Bijor, which, at the period, were governed by 
a dynasty of princee styl^ Sultani, jtho de- 
rive their lineage from Alexander the Great. 
Bijor is oertainiy the Basira of Alexander, 
and the oelebrated rock of Aornoe ought 
to be situated either in Bijor or Swad or tbe 
adjoining ormotry of Kuttor. The Yueof- 
sye poeaess, in addition to Swad and Bijor, 
the tract situated between those provinces, 
and tbe rivers of Kabul and Indus ; the great- 
est part of which is described as a desert in 
the Ayin Akbari, but by Bernoulli as a 
forest. 

The Yuzufzye tribes now hold all the districts 
to the north of the Lauddaey Sind, or eastern 
half of the Kabul river, though they were in 
Baber’s time, new comers. Saint Martin, iu 
hie Memoire Aiialytiqne sur la Carte de 1’ Aaie, 
in endeavouring to identify Hwuen Thsang’s 
Ou-to-kia-han-tcha, not with Atok, but with 
Hund, misbiking tbe pronounciation of tbe 
latter name, eomplaine in reference to Yusnf- 
sye and the region about Peshawur, that 
mallieureusement nous enmmes ici sur un ter- 
rain dont I’exploratiou archeologiqueest apeine 
entamee. Few even of the scores of mounds 
which cover the plains of Yuzufzye, hi^ve yet 
been in any way investigated, much less open* 
ed ; and still fewer have been the attempts to 
search tbe hills which abut un this plain, al- 
though every attempt in this direction has 
been abundantly rewarded. From independent 
Cbilas and tbe Looluosur Lake away through 
the Yuzufzye to Swat, there is an unknown 
land often entered here and there by tbe ex- 
peditions of the British, wliich it would be 
well fur scientific as well as political reasons 
that we should know better. The few art re- 
mains spared by tbe mahomedans, with their 
traces of Greek origin, such as the nude figure 
iu chain armour with tbe Macedonian chlaraye, 
and tbe Greek head of Buddha tbe chin of 
which only is ludian, found at Jamalgarhi, 
make ns long for an archnologioal survey of 
tbe land which Alexander subdued, but which 
tbe British have not even explored.— •ReNUsE's 
Memoir, p, 161,2,3. » 

Y-WAI GYEE. BuBM.Adeiumther«/3o* 
nioa. ^ 

YZER Dus. Iron. 

YZEBKBAMEBI. Dus. Hardware, 

r m 
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Z, tfie iwentf-sixth and lust lettffir nf tk* 
EngUah langtuige, is also found in most ol 
the modern languages of Europe. It is a 
sibilant consonant) and is merely a sonant or 
vocal a It is quite, a obarocteristie distinc* 
tion between the Sanscritie and Semitic dta* 
lects of India that the former are quite desti* 
tute of the symbol and the sound of a, whilst 
in the latter there are no fewer than five 
modifications. In the ArabiC) three letters 
have individual powers, but with the exception 
of zh, whi^ has the sound of the French j 
in jour, no difference of pronunciation is 
made in India. The hindoo races who do 
not use z, are not able to distinguish between 
z and j, 80 that zor, strength, becomes jor, 
union ; roz day is pronounced roj, fur there is 
not any letter corresponding to z in the Sans- 
krit, Hindi, Marathi, Quzerati, Bengali, Urya, 
Telngu, Karuata, Tamil, or Malayalam. 

Z A ABUT. As. a large bag-sleeved, black 
or brown colored robe, made of hoine-spun 
woollen, the garb of the Arab peasant, the 
hedge-priest, and the dervish. — Burton't PU- 
gHmage to MeoeaJi, voL 1, p. 24. 

ZAB. A river which divides the province 
of Fats from Ehuzistan ; it is navigable for 
boats as far as the town of Endian, a distance 
of sixteen miles from the sea. Athur, the 
ruined city near the mouth of the upper Zab, 
now usually known by the name of Nimrod, 
is called Ashur by the Arabic geographers, 
and in Athur we recognise the old name of 
Assyria, which Dio Cassius writes Atyria, re- 
marking that the barbarians changed the 
Sigma into Tan.— ifuffcr’s Lwtures, p. 233. 
Mfdcolm'a History of Persia, vol. /. p. 2. 

ZABAB. Hbb. Qold. . 

ZABABL Hind, a kind of emerald. 

ZABAD. Abab. Civet. 

ZA-BAIN6, a tribe-in Buraiab. No trace 
of the Mon is left along the Tuma range,— 
tribes of the Karen family being the exclusive 
holders of its inner valleys. Some of the 
very imperfectly described tribes on the east- 
ern side of the Irawadi, to the north of the 
Ka-ren-ni, viz, the Zo-baing, Ehyen, &o. 
may belong to the older immigrants. 

ZABAKJAD. MAI.AT. Topaz 1 

ZABATEB, a group of volcanic islands 
in the Bed Sea } alro written Zebayer. See 
&]^yer, Volcano. 

ZABEia See Chaldea. 

ZABIB, As. Vitiavinifera, Ztfm. raieuM. 
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ZABIT. Abab. P«rs. a chief mag^sti^ 
of a town ; in Egypt, the police magisCrittei; 

ZABLE8TAN. See Kandahar. 

ZABBJAD, or Zsmarrad. Hind. Ecoeniid 

ZABTI. Arabo-Hind. resumed properl^ 
or under arrest ; also, in the Punjab, craps 0 
the more valuable kind, poppy, sugar-cane, dee 
on which a special acreage is charged. In the 
Panjab, opium is not made a Qoverument 
monopoly as it is in Bengal ; the people are fret 
to cultivate if they choose, only it ranks as t 

Zabti” crop, and has certain higher chargei 
made upon it. 

ZABUL, also Zsbnlistan, or Zawnlistao, 
a large province south of Balkh and Kabul, 
including Sistan, and having Ghazni for its 
capital. EnstamZabuli, the hero of the Shafa- 
nama, is said to have been a native of this 
country. 

ZABULON. In a two hours walk from Na- 
zareth, Seppown is reached ; it ia a small town 
upon a height near the entrance to fhe vale of 
Zabnlon. From its situation, it has gained 
an unhappy distinction in the wan of the 
Holy Land. Six-hundred Christian knights 
were massacred in front of it by Jappadm. 
The valley of Zabnlon is narrow and welt 
wooded. It is cultivated ; but, although the 
soil appears good, tillage ie not very geneitd— 
Skinner’s OveHand Journey, vol. I. p. 140-1. 

ZAC. See Caprete. 

ZADIANUJ. Ab. Fennel ; Nigella sativtt. 

ZADWAR. Ab. Curcuma zedoaria^ Bo )^, 

ZAFARAN. Hind. Crocus sativus. 

ZAFAB-NAMAH, the Peraian name ttfa 
work, pinrporting to contain a convetsarioil 
between Aristotle and Bnrzmjmiher. 

ZAFFER or Zafre, an impure tixide of 
cobalt, prepared by calcining its ores, ahd 
mixing the product with about twice its weight 
of finely powdered fiiiit It is used fi»r oom- 
mnuicating a blue colour to glassy porcelain, 
and earthenware ; and when roasted with 
potash, wsshed, and pul verizecT, forms smaltb. 
— Waterston quoted by Faulkner. 

ZAFFERANO. It. Safiiron. Crocus satft^ 

ZAFFRAN. Abab. Pebs. Hind. Oroeus 
sativus. 

ZAFFRON. Hind. Crocus sa'UvuiL XmAi. 

ZAFFRONE. It. Ssfflower. 

ZAFIRO. It. Sapphire. 

ZAFRAN-I-HADID. PkBs. a sesqui^dilii)^ 
ride of iron, made by burying for ton dayi ». 
tbegrottttda composition cffiran flltogtatof^ 
sal aunumifio, toib dam^ ot lStii ei2th toiMi 



JSAUJUtt MOOKA. 

liHi Ml tmmoniae to aok on th« !»>&— Dr. 
SimiifiMTgtr, 

ZAQATAT. Hm XM8011 wky tbe Turtnn 
took the name of Zogatay, is said to have been 
tiiat a long time ago there was an emperor of 
Tartaiy, who was native of a city called Dor- 
gaoeho,meamng tbetreasnceof the world. He 
ruled over a vastterritmy which he had eon- 
qaered, and when he died, he left four sons, 
named Oaboy, Zagatay,Esbeqae, and Charoas, 
all sons of one mother. When the father 
was dying, he divided the land amongst his 
son% and Zsj^tay received the land of 
Samaroand, tritii other territory. The father 
told lus fow arms to be as one, for that, on the 
diqr in which discord arose amongst them, 
they would be lost. This Zagatay was a 
man of great bravery and generosity, but 
there rose np envy amongst the brothers, and 
th^ made war upon each other. When the 
people of Samareand saw this, they rose 
ags^ Zagatay, killed him, with many of 
his followers, and made one of their own 
eonntiymen emperor. Many followers of 
Zagatay remained in the land in possessien of 
property on which to live, and, when their 
master was killed, all the people of the country 
called them the Zagatay. Timur ^ and the 
other Zagatay who follow him, are descended 
from these Zagatay Tartar, and many people 
of tiie land of Sainarcand have now taken this 
name of Zagatay, that they may share in the 
peat name which the Zagatay have now at- 
ained.— JfariAom'f Bmbaug p. 128, 129. 

ZAGHBITAH, a shrill cry with which 
krab women welcome their wanderers home ; 
he sound so gladdening to the returner, sends 
idkill to the stranger’s heart. The Egyptian 
rord is generally pronounced Zaghrutah, the 
dnial is Zagharit, corrupted to Ziraleet. The 
lasrical Arabic tmn is Tahlil, the Fensians 
all the cry KL It is used by women, and is 
drmed by raising tbe voice to its highest 
atcb, vibrating it at the same time by rolling 
he ton^, whose nndnlations express now joy, 
tow grief, — Burton’s PiUnimagt to Meceok. 
iU. p. 197. 

ZAOHUN. fliMD. Cnciunis melo. 

ZAGBOS, a plain on the east, bounding 
ritb Khnsistan, the pashalik of Baghdad, 
lea Kasr-i-sbirin, Ebmdstan, Kurdistan, Ma- 

tssi pL 

ZAuUKJCL Hijn>. Bnmex acntos. 
ZAHAL. Am. Saturn. 

ZAHABA. See Barr. 

ZAHABl OUGAL, Hash. Cionta virosa. 
ZAHAB MOHBA Hiitd. Besoar. There 
e several of these snbstances, i^of them 
pnted mnongst imiiyes of India to be cqw- 
a of extracting piofson from a poisoned 
>niid, fhuna nuMuUlsor snow wonod; one 


AAmnf. 
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of these, « mineml,<is a hydrate of lasigiedh, 
and that from Khatai is mere opaqne and piBe 
yellow colored thui that from Laddc. Zlh^ 
mohva of Ladak and of Suket, is aerpanr 
tine, a hydrate of magnesia, whetSer as a 
hezoar or as common seipenttiie, or as 
calcined bones. The Zahr mohra, applied 
to a Snake bite, will absorb a small quautiQr 
of tbe poison ; but oummon earth, always 
at hand, will do better. A remark of Mr. Ba- 
den Powell seems to imply that, in the Pan- 
jab, serpentine is made into cups or bowls, 
which are supposed to crack and split if poi- 
son is put in them. In Europe a similar super- 
stition prevailed as to Venetian glasses, and iii 
the middle ages, opal was believed to lose 
its color at the sight of poison. The kind of 
Zabr-mohra called “ kliatai,” is a hydrate of 
magnesia, and most esteemed by the natives 
as a medicine. Zahr-mohra scientifically, is 
hydro-magnesite. A compound of magnesia 
is dug near Scai'do iu Boltistan, and there cut 
and turned into cups, plates, Ac. ; it is sup- 
posed to have a wholesome effect on any 
fluid put into it, and to break should poison 
touch it. The kind of Zahr-mohra called 
Khatai, or “ Chinese,” is much valued by 
natives as a medioiue : they grind the stone 
into a fine powder with water and swallow 
it. — Powell. 

ZAEiAR-TOR. Hind. Identical with Za- 
har Mohra ; its meaning is poison iiutidote, 
from zabar, poison, torna, to break. 

ZAHN, also Wurtze). Gbb. Pelliiory. 
ZAHR. Hind. Poison, mitha zahr is a 
species of Acuuitum, khar zahra is tbe Neri- 
um odornm. 

ZAIBAK is surrounded by very high hills, 
and has four gatea See Badnkhshau. 

Z AID AN. See Kbaiiazad. 

ZAILA, and Tajowra. In 1839, after the 
capture of Aden, it was deemed necessary to 
secure command of the harbours of Zaila and 
Tajowra on the Dtuikali coast, ports in 
Africa, nearly opposite to Aden, and the prin- 
cipal outlets of the trade of Southern Abyssi- 
nia. Tajowra is a dependency of Zaila, and 
both places were subject to the imams of 
Senna, but daring tbe revolutions at henna, 
tbe chiefs of Zaila and Tsjowra had assumed 
independence. Treaties were made, but Zaila 
and T^owra subsequently fell under the 
government of the Turks.— Bngage^ 
menu, p. 815. 

ZAIN SHAH, a mahomedan taint; obla- 
tions offered at bis shrine. 

ZAIN-UL-ABIDIN. Ax. A mshomedsn 
name. See Kbsjah. 

ZAlSI. Hikd. Glyeirrhisa triphylla. 
ZAITUH- Hind. Olea Europses, the olive 
tre^ also* Olea fenraginea. 
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ZAITUN. nonaateryTlaited by tbe 
FrUi OSorio At Zaltan, «r TbsittsocbeQ, was 
probably that sailed the Water-Lily, founded 
in the eighth MDtnry and still niagoifioent, 
boastiii/two great seven-etoried towers . — Yvle 
Oathtm /. p. 109. Chine Modeme, p. 117. 

ZAJ BELUIl. Pans. Alum. 

ZAJ-l-SHAM, a name eignifyiiig Syrian 
vitriol.” It is brought from the westward, and 
seems to be oommon and by no means expen- 
sive ; a large mass of it was bought for a 
keroune. It is of bright yellow colour, like 
sulphur, and looks like tbe ore of some metal. 
It appears to be full of a very astringent acid. 

ZAKAT. An. a tenth or tithe, a legal alms 
amongst tbe mabomedans. 

ZAKAT. Guz. Customa Duties levied 
on commodities of importance. — Faulkner. 

ZAKHM-I-HAlYATAtl. Pbbs. Sphceran- 
thus mollis; also S. birtns, Glinns lotoides, 
CissampelOs Tareira, and Tinospora eordi- 
folia. 

ZALACCA A genus of palms with an 
edible fruit occurring in Malacca, Penang, 
Assam, and the Tenasseritn Provinces. One 
species is known as Salac koombar*’ in Pen- 
ang, and “ Salac liatool,” also “ Ruiigun,” 
in Malacca, Assam Koombar and Assam Paiah; 
The leaves are employed as thatch and fur 
baskets, &c. — Seeman. 

ZALACCA ASSAMICA- Wall. MSa 
A plant of Assam, one of the Cucoacese. — 
Voigt. 

ZALACCA EDULIS. Beiitw. and Bl. 
Edible zalscea | Calamus zalacca, Gartn. 

Grows in Burmah, the Malay and Eastern 
Archipelagos. A. red scaly fruit is produced 
by this, but it is eaten by the natives only. 
The light Selung boat in which the mari- 
time Selung race of the Mergui Archipel- 
ago shoot over their waters, owe their 
buoyancy to the stems of the edible zalacca, 
which form their sides. These steins are as 
light as, aud of tbe consistency of cork, fur 
which they are often substituted ; and tbe 
Selung are skilful in uniting them together 
to serve instead of planks, so as to ro^e an 
unequalled sea boat, that floats on the waves 
like a swan.— /?>*. Mason’s Tenasseriw/i, 

ZALEYA DECANDEA. Bdkm. syn. of 
Triauthema decandrum, Linn. 

ZALZALAH. Hind. Fees, an earth- 

qnake. . 

ZAMAI. Hind. Sneeda fruticosa. 

ZAMABRUD. Arab. Pkbs. Emerald, also 

Beryl. ^ • 

ZAMBA. Hind. Prunus padus. 

ZAMBAK Ab. Polyanthes tuberosa. 

. ZAMBAK. PBBS. Jasminum sambao, 
ZAMBUBUKj pieces, or small can- 
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ZAMOBIM. 

pon, mouafed on earaels and worked froi 
off their backs. 

ZAM-6Y0UK. Bobk. Garage sp, 

ZAMIA, a genus of plants belonging to tli 
natural order Cycadacem. Several Species c 
Zamia are known, but most of them belon, 
to the West Indies, of which two speciesy , 2 
horrida and Z. longifolia have been intro 
dnced into British India. .i 

ZAMIA HOBBIDil. Jacq. A swal 
palm tree, one of the natural order Cy 
cadacesB. This family of plants have a simph 
cylindrical trunk increasing by the develOfi' 
ment of a single teminal bud, and covered by 
tbe scaly bases of the leaves ; anuthei 
species is Z longifolia. Jaeq. 

ZAMIN. Hind. Pees, earth, also writtei 
zemin. 

ZAMINDAB. Hind Pebs. a bolder or oo* 
ciipant of a landed estate ; also written zemiii' 
dar; the term is used in the Punjab only in tb< 
sense of a mere proprietor, aud not as in 
Bengal to mean a wealthy landholder of a 
large estate. The zamindars or cultivators ol 
the soil, at Jell, as throughout Kachi,are the 
Jet race, who there seldom move abroad but on 
bullocks, and never unless armed. A Jet may 
generally be seen half naked— seated on a 
lean bnllook, aud formidably armed with 
matchlock and sword, and to the north and 
west of Kacb Gandbava, as also in Herat, 
Kandahar, and Kabul, the Jet are seen as 
itinerant artizans, like gypsies. 

ZAMINDARf. TJie estate of a zamindar, 
pertaining or relating to a zamindar. Zamin- 
darni, also zamindarni, a female of zamindar. 

ZAMINKAND. Hind. Arum carnpauu- 
latum,al8o Dioscorea bulbifera. Yam. 

ZAMIN-KI-MATCHI. Hind. The fact 
of tbe imbedding of fish in the earth is stated 
by trustworthy writers. Mr. Bonynge says 
(Ametica, p. 165 J I have seen the natives in 
the north east of India, both to my surprise 
and amnsemeut, dig fish out of the ei^b. 
Tbe fish is called “ earth fish,” « Zamin-ki 
mutchi,” is of abont five to seven inches io 
length, flat, and black in color, flesh hard 
and in flavor somewhat like an eel. * 

ZAMORIN, a titular chief of Calicut ; it is 
the Europetm term for the Samari, tbe deseeud- 
ant of a royal family who ruled tbers ov«r 
territories now comprised in the greater part 
of the colleotorate of Malabar. By a treaty 
of 18th August 1792, the zamorin agreed to 
act on the civil rules which the E, L Com- 
pany might introduce ; further changeg w^ 
made by a treaty of June 1793, in September 
1794 aud 15th November 1806, the lastaf 
which gave a consolidated allowanoe tD .^b 
zameriii, to whom is idlowed tim homiM 
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ZANGABI BANG. 


ZAJiBtBAB. 


tHl« «{ hif^liness. Oalient town, is on^ tiM 
coast in lat. 11*^ 104 ' 

70^ 474' Thiok gcovas of eoooaatife 
tnes line the Bb<ne, and «re divided from the 
8M by a belt of sand, while nndnlating green 
hills rise up behind, and a back ground of 
mountains is often hidden by banks of 
clouds. Itsname is from Colicodu, aoook 
crowing, as Cheruman Permal gave his sword 
and all the laud within cook crow of a small 
temple to the samorin, or rajah of Calicut, 
who attained considerable power in the 15th 
century, but in the early wars of the Porta 
guese, the British and the mahomedans of 
Mysore, that high place was lost; Tippoo 
Siiltau destroyed the flourishing trade, expelh 
ed from the country the merchants and 
factors of the foreign commercial houses; 
caused all the cocoaiiut and sandal trees to 
be cut down, and ordered the pepper plants in 
the whole surrounding district to be torn up 
and hacked to pieces because these plants, as 
he said, brought riches to the Europeans, and 
enabled them to carry on war against the In- 
dians. Besides cocoanut products, coffee, pep- 
per, cardamoms, ginger, Cocculus Indicus, 
gingelly seed, turmeric, arrowroot, Croton 
seeas, and Terra Japonica forrn articles of ex- 
port There are many of the Tiar and Moplah 
race here. Calicut was the Brst port at which 
Vasco de Gama arrived ; it was visited in 
1494 by Pedro da Covilham. — Hor$bargh. 
£arlolom€ 0*9 Yoyogt to the East Indies. See 
Tiar, Moplah, Nioolo-di-Conti. 

ZAMRUDI KANG. Hind, deep green, 
Zamrudi-mail-siahi rang, is very deep green, 
an invisible greai ; in silk, a deep dark green 
color, nearly black. 

ZAMURBUD. Ab. Emerald. 
ZAM-ZAM. a well near Mecca, which 
tradition traces to the time of Hagar and 
her son Ishmad as the spring that gushed j 
forth to relieve thdr thirst. Its water is ex- 
ported in little tins. 

ZAN. Pbb& a woman ; hence Zanana, 
arosoen’s apartments. 

2LANDA. Hind. Dracocephalum hetero- 
phyllnm. 

ZANDIAN. Tkl. The sonar or sacred 
Dord of the hindoos ; sannar, seunar, sonar. 
See Upunaioam. 

ZANOAB; Verdigris, sub-acetate of copper; 
irheD pounded it yieldB a gyeen or blue green 
>f great bsMiff. 

ZANGARI-KACHA-RANG. HiKD.Ver. 



liter, perasanent blue. 
aANaAWBANOrfpd# Woegwen color; 


OISf% 


applied aho to muandds of good cohtt, a 
diter bliie<»r turquoise ootou • 

ZANGB AR. Ab. Sulpbate of copper ; blue 
stone ; blue vitriol. 

ZANGCHA Hind, of Bssshir, bilok tea. 
ZANGTEEOAT-DQUP. Bobu, ^ak 
leaved Poliypod. (?) A tree of Moulniein,- 
used for all ordinary purposes of building. 
Fruit used medicinally. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ZANQZABIL. Hind. Ginger. Zingiber 
officinale ; dried ginger root. 

ZANJAR. Auab. Acetate of copper. 

Z ANNA It, Zennar, or Jannar, the brdimini- 
cal and hiiidoo thread. 

ZANONIA CLAVAGERA. Wall. This 
trailing plant is a native of the Khassya 
mountains. — Yoiyt. 

ZANONIA INDICA. Linn. 

Kyee-aa Bdsbl | Climbing cucumber Eng. 

The fruit ia obscurely triangular, and 
having the flavour of the cucumber. It climbs 
to the top of the loftient trees at Always, 
14 miles from Cochin. Its leaves are used 
medicinally. — Useful Plants. Dr. Mason's 
Tenasserim. 

ZANONIA ZEHNERIA. Endl. 

Kyee-aa, fiuax. 

A plant of Tenasserim. 

ZANSKAR, tributary to Indus, rises on the 
N. declivity of Bura-Lacha Pass, lat. S2* 47', 
Ion. 77'» 33', runs N. W., W., N. W., N. R, 
N. W.,N. E., into the Indus, a few miles be- 
low Le. Length, 1 50 miles, receives the Trarap, 
42 ; Ziogcban Tukpo, 22 miles. The Zans- 
kar district of Ladak lies along the two great 
branches of the river of the same name. Zans- 
kar town, near the Indus river, occupies 
the north slope of the main Himalayan 
chain parallel with Kishtwar on the south. 
Padum, the capital, is 11,092 feet above the 
sea ; the territory is in L. 33-34^ N. and L. 
77-78'* E.— if. /. et T. 224. See India, 
Indus, Ltidak, Maryul, Shawl goat. 

ZANTEDSCHIA AROMATICA. Sprung. 
qrn. of Homilunema aromaticuro, Schott. 

ZANZIBAR, an island on the east coast 
of Africa in lat. 6*^9' S. and long. 39° 14' 10^ 

It and the greater part of the easter*^ .y, 

Africa were conquered by thePo^’’^*”* Senna 

beginning of the aixteenth oeiP^” *>*'”*»« 
to despair by the tyranny of ““^vue 

inhabitante of Mombassa, in , ^’’^tted 
the assistance of the imam of who 

expelled the Portuguese and \ » many of 
them to the sword. Itwss not^till 1784, 
however, in the time of Ahmed bin Saee^ 
tbat the Muscat Arabs establiehed apenaa- 
nent footing in the island of Zansibar, «nd 
even for many yean afterwards till Ito 
aeoeseion of Synd ISaeed in 1507, tiie •alb< 
ieotion of ZamilNir waa Uttle more tim ihn 
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ZAKSaSAA. 


ZABATHU8TSA SPITAMA. 




miml. Ini 1746 tiie poople of MombanM 
tiirwr off aUagiaiice to Mnsoat, elMtod sboikh 
Abffiod M tiwtr soltaDf and maintained tfaeir 
indepei^eMce till 1823, arhen, fearing the 
aggresMon of the imam, Soleiman bin Ali, 
the aiiltaii of Mombaesa, with the ooiieent of 
the people, pat himself under British proleo* 
tion. A Treaty in 1824 to that effect how- 
ever was not ratified. The Zanzibar domi- 
nions extend from Cape Delgado about 1,100 
miles northward along the coast. In 1844 
Syud Saeed of Mascat appointed his son 
Synd Khalid as his deputy and suocessor 
in Zanzibar, and his son Saeed Thowaynee in 
Muscat. On their father’s 'death, after ar- 
ranging for a payment fur Zanzibar, a dispute 
soon arose regarding the nature of this pay- 
ment, and whether it inipHed the dependence 
of Zanzibar on Muncat. The matter was 
referred to Lord Canning, who awarded the 
payment of 1000 crowns in perpetuity but 
declared the independence of Zanzibar. 

This place was surveyed by Captain Owen 
in 1824 and 23 ; bis survey is incorrect, and 
Horsburg is indistinct. There are many 
shoals in the south part of the chaniiel not laid 
down in the charts. It is a lovely island, of 
unbounded fertility ; the mango and other 
trees grow to an enormous size, oranges grow 
in profusion everywhere, and pine-apples of 
large size and good flavour grow wild all 
over the island. The Arabs grow cloves to 
the neglect of other pi'itduce. The soil is 
a rich vegetable mould, formed by decayed 
plants on a bed of curat ; many rare and va- 
luable plants grow here wild : the Sarsaparil- 
la, the Copal tree, spices of ali sorts, sugar- 
cane of immense size, and rice. The climate 
is much cooler than it ever is at Bombay, and 
is healthy if people are moderately careful. 
It is dangerous fur Europeans to sleep in the 
interior, or in any of the garden houses, be- 
cause the vegetation is so exceedingly rich ; 
but the town is healthy ; and Europeans and 
Americans who have lived here fur years, say 
they never had a day’s sickness ; the thermo- 
meter never rises above 87^ ; the nights are al- 
ways quite cool. English and French ships-of- 
war are constantly o«>ming here for supplies, 
and Zanzibar is rapidly becoming the empori- 
um of all the trade of Eastern Africa. One of 
the prettiest features in a morning’s walk 
through the woods is, to see the heavy dew- 
drops pn every branch. Zanzibar is called 
Zuiigbar by Arabs, it has a considerable trade 
with Muscat. French, Americans, and Qer- 
matia monopolize the trade. The following 
were the arrivals of ships here 

1862 ... ••• 74 1865 ... ... 66 

1863 76 1856 89 

1864 ... 81 
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Tlie French carry on the angsge itadt 
along the caet coast oi Africa. The Fre 
aettfomcnta are Mayotta -and Hease B 
slaves are taken tbeie in naMTaiboatafron 
parts of the ifozambiqne, tifeu ein^pec 
Bourbon as engaged labourers, ^pc 
Zianzibar, is the river Nsiigani, there are i 
tribes, the Wasegna, Wadoi, Waeeramu, ’ 
katoa, Watumbi, Wagnindo, Wamuera, i 
kondo and Makua, all subjeot to Zauzibai 
TVeaftes, EngagemenUand Sunnudt, vof. F 
p. 324. 

ZANZIBAR SHUEUL. See Somal, B 
ul-soroal. 

Z APANIA NODIFLORA. Link ; IT. /. 

Lippia repens, 8pre»q. Verbena omieata^ JTi 

„ sarmentoaa, „ „ nodiflora, L 

„ nodiflora, JRieh, Wukkun, 8 

Cbhoto okra, Bkno Podn talli, 1 

Bhukokra, Bbno. Hind. Bokkena, 

Baleiaithikani, Mat.bal. Nelapip^’, 

Chota okra, Hind. 

An annual plant, one of the Yerbenai 
native of the £. and W. Indies, N. Am«i 
Australia, and Polynesia grows on streams 
banks of rivers in South India. Its lev 
and young shoots are used in medioun 
yvigt. 

ZAP ATOS. Sp. Shoes ; this Spanish w 
seems to have been derived from the si 
source as the Chappai, Hindi, the Sapsite, !’ 

ZAR. Hind. Gold. P. zarin, gulden. 

ZARaL. Hind. Gymiioeporia spinoea. 

ZARANJ. The chief town of Sijie 
from which the lake formed by the Helm 
and the Farra is often called the Lak 
Zaranj ; it is the Zarruh of the maps. 

ZARATHUSTilA SPITAMA, the Z 
aster of Europe, one of the mightiest iiitell 
and greatest men of all time. Accordiii| 
Chevalier Bunsen iie appeared in the reigi 
Vistaspa, a Btictrian king, towards the ] 
3000 B. C. Taking as the s>artiiig poin 
history the separation of the Aryan tribe 
eay about 2000 B. C., when Abraliam 
born, even then the snu-worship preva 
as the religion of the Aryans, in the plain 
Mesopotamia, the table-lands of Persia, aiui 
hilla of the Caucasus. In the coarse of t 
beside this comparatively pure because ; 
notheistic belief called Ahura or good, t1 
sprang up the polytheisUo foith, knowi 
Deva and the origin of hiodooism. Be 
the appearance of Spitama on the scmm^ 
Aryans were in the first stage of prugrei 
nomadic, wandering as the deeceodwti 
Abraham did and the Sheika of the de 
now. We can hardly fix the date of Spiti 
later tibau 1000 B. G.,— one author m 
make hima oontempoiaryofBhMW. Tbot 
of the aage zoroaater was tvroidd— ‘to win 
people to the wonhipof one Qod tto 
Z S6)l 



deveiop tiiem’’ into tlio>l^«r 
of agricnltnrista. fi« wM n xniovniflri, 
« {thitester agoiiMit {x^ytiieimn atid iioioMdiaan, 
and bis em must bavs boen eoutempomieons 
witk the emigration of- tbe soathem bmooh 
of the Aryan race into India. 

bpitama was a ahbshyaiito mr fire priest, 
the son of Poroshapa, and waa boru in 
BHctria, which lie calls in his writings 
“ Berekdba Armaiti." Ragha, now Rai, near 
Tehsiaaif baa been fixed on as his birtli place, 
for no other reason than that it was a city 
governed by the priests alone. The only one 
of bis children mentioned in his writings is 
his daughter Purudnsta. He was a Zara* 
thttstra or -high-priest, and hence is known to 
tbe Greeks as Zarastrades and Zoroastres, 
whence the Latin and English Zurotister. 
The modern Parsees call him Zerodnaht. He 
declared thathe had a divine mission to expel 
all idolaters and promote tbe practice of 
agricnlture, and he funiided what is known 
as the Masda-yasna or Parsee religion, which 
is simply-the old faith of the primitive Aryan, 
reformed by hU hymns and writings. He laid 
the fottudatioii of that Zend literature which, 
Ur. Haitg clearly shews, required centuries 
for its growth, and wiis complete 400 B. C. 
He is expressly called “the celebrated in 
Airyi^ Vaejo,” or the Aryan home. To the 
supreme deity whom his predecessors, tbe 
shosliyanto sect, had worshipped as the Ahura 
or the living ones, who were opposed to tiie 
Deva of tbe idolaters, he applies the term 
Aiiaro«Haxdao, “ that Alinra who is called 
Ma»lan <>r almighty.” This name denotes a 
conception of the deity almost identical with, 
because derived from tbe antediluvian Elohiro 
or Jehovah. The word appears in the 
onueifiirm inscriptions as Ahnraiuazada, in the 
times of tbe Sassantan kings as Ahurmaxd, and 
in modern Persian as Ormuzd. It is worthy 
of prominent notice that this one god ' not 
only rewards the righteous but punishes the 
wicked. A seimrate evil spirit of equal 
power with Aburamazda, and always opposed 
to him, is entirely strange to Zaratbustra’s 
tbWilogy, though the existence of such an 
opinion among the ancient Zioroastriaus can 
be gathered from some later books, such as 
the Yendi^ad. The dualistic notion eeeros 
to btfve arisen from Spitama's attempts to 
aecMtttt for tHe origin of evil pbilosophtcally, 
Whflb **Gdd (Abaramszda) is, in the rode 
reociidn of ICing jEHtfiita, only one, as Jehovah 
in the Old testamobt having no advwiai^ 
wJtomsoerer,*’ wo, two uniform spitits, 
like oor angels and dootis. ^Spentomait^ 
has cMstsd the <4 tbe Md 

Angromainyos tho dbmiMb df 1^ nie^t ; tlw 
former awakons non to thmr dotioi^ tho 


1a»yr:inlls tbem h^dlb^ 
by Sj^ibmsihyw^ bur oxtibgb^i^ 1 
AngToibhiiiyns, vAose hands, by rdoasiii^ti 
SbnT fil«m tho fetters of the body, efiable ih 
ti» gO up to immortality and everlSstii^ life 
Bat ioeburse of time Hpeutomaibyiw 
taken as a name of Ahoramazda himself 
then of course, Angromainyus, by becniuin 
entirely separated from Aharaniazda, wi 
regarded as the constant adversary of Alu 
rsmazda, and thus the dualism, God an 
Devil, was called forth.” 

The writings of this really great sage sho^ 
in every line, the reformer, a man who wa 
what Abraham, Moses and Job would bav 
been had they been left to themselves . Al 
the sacred books of tbe Parsees are otUe- 
Zendavesta, or Avesta Zend, tbe f<irmer wor 
Zend meaning the original text, the latte 
its commentary. The further explanation c 
the Avesta is called Pazend. They wer 
originally divided into 21 sections, cnlle( 
Nosk, of which only one, the Yenclidad, i 
completely preserved. They '* represent th< 
whole religions and scientific literature cur 
rent throughout the ancient Persian empire 
for they treated nut only of religious topics 
but of medicine, astronomy, agricuUnre 
botany, philosophy, etc. That the contents u 
those Zoroastrian books which were kiiowi 
to the Greeks and Romans, were of suoh i 
various character, undoubtedly follows fron 
the reports which have reached our time 
Indices of them, like those catalogues of the 
ancient liteiature known to Parsee priesb 
niiw*a-days, were rxtant at the time til 
Alexander tbe Great ; because Hermippns ii 
said to have read such a catalogue.” These 21 
Nosk, however, as the collections of a critical 
age, do not include tbe Yasna and Yisparad, 
which occupy towards them the siinie rani 
as the Yedas in tbe Brabmanic literature in 
reference to tbe Sbastras and Pnranas. Tbe 
old Yasna is written in a peculiar dialect sup- 
posed by Dr. Hang to be tbat of Spitama’s 
own district, and called Qatha. It may be 
described as the ancient Baetrian, which died 
out in the third century before Christ. It iS 
probably tbe nearest approach that we have 
to the language spoken by tiie Aryans iti 
their original seat, before separationV Yasna 
is the same as the Sanscrit t’ajna, which 
means sacrifice ; and Gatiia, in both the Bao- 
iriaii and Sanscrit, means a sobg* The Oatha, 
five in namSer, are in all respects thb counter • 
parts of the Yedtc hymnsj kbd km wrtttiii In 
tbe same msihre. On eviiieumi^timiiW'.to tlist 
wbidi Max. Mollsr addneet fpf tbS iarliest 
Yedio hymn% eehddiahes tiib 

bighw antiquity <$f the Gatha, and fba 
foUowhq; are extraote frmn two inqpbrl- 



2AItATai;«TltA 

pMsagN cl Ike GaUia. The one a 
makieal ij;>ieeoh, delivered bjir Zenathostia 
^itaJna himself, wkeh ^ndiiig before the 
Mer«d fire, to a aumeronsly attended meeting 
(d hia coentrjrmen. The chief tendency of 
this speech is to induce his countrymen to 
leave Aie worship of the deva or gods, i. e. 
polytheism, to bow only-before Ahuraniazda, 
and to separate themielves entirely from the 
idolaters. 

i will now tell you, who are assembled here, 
the wise sayings of tlie most wise, the praises 
of the living God, and the s<»ngH of the ginid 
spirit, the sublime truth which 1 see arising 
out of these sacred flames. You slisll, there- 
fore, hearken to the soul of nature (i. e., to 
plough and onltivute the earth) ; contemplate 
the beams of fire with a most pious mind ! 
Every one, both men and women, ought to-dny 
to choose his creed (between the i)eva and 
the Abnra religion.) Ye offspring of renown- 
ed ancestors, awake to agree with us (i. e., to 
approve of my lore, to be delivered to you at 
this moment) !” 

After declaring the existence of a good and 
a baae spirit, a god and a devil, he thus hints 
at immortality, in w«>rds of deepest interest, 
bnt how inferior to the revealed utterances of 
Job ! Thus let us be such as help the life of 
the future. The wise living spirits are the 
greatest supporters of it The prudent roan 
wishes only to be there where wisdom is at 
home.” 

The second extract is from a Oatba de- 
clared to be the most important piece of 
the whole Zendavesta, from which to learo 
ISpitania’s dtKJtrine : — 

**Ble>‘8ed is he, blessed are all men, to 
whom the living wise god of his own com- 
mand should grant those two everlasting {low- 
ers (wholesomeuess and immortality.) For 
this very good 1 beseech Thee (Ahdrainazda). 
Mayest thou tbnmgh thy angel of piety 
(Armaiti) give me happiness, the good true 
things, and the possession of the good mind ! 
1 believe Thee to be the best being of all, the 
source of light for the world. Every body 
shall choose Thee (believe in thee) as the source 
of light. Thee, Thee, holiest spirit Mszda ! 
Thou createst all gmid true things by means 
of the power of thy good mind at any time, 
and promisest us (who believe iu 'fhee) a long 
life. Thus I bdieved in Thee as the holy 
God, thou living Wise! Because I beheld 
Thee to be the primeval cause of life in the 
creation. For thou hast made (instituted) 
holy customs end words, thou hast given a 
bad fortune (emptiness) to ^e base, and a 
good to the good roan. I will believe in Thee 
then glorious Qod i in the last (fttttive period 
if cieatioo.") 


zabdoboeih. 

The aogsl Snoeha asks hini*^^o art thou T 
■>-wboi6 Sou art thou I '^Iteplleidl to him : 
FiiMly, 1 am Zsrathastra. I wittilriuMr myself 
ae e destroyer to the Uars si wiA as be the 
comforter for the religious^en. . As Imig as 
I can praise and glorify Thee, diou Wise 1 1 
shidl enlighten and awaken idl that wqiiM to 
property (who wish to separate themeelt'es 
from tiie nomadic tribes and become aettlera 
til a certain country).” 

The following shews the sage groping after 
the truth, and is not unlike some pasiegaa iii 
Job 

” That I will ask Thee, tell me it rigbt^ 
thou living Qod ! Who was in the be^nning 
the father and creator of truth ? Who made 
the sun and etars the way } Who causes the 
moon to increase and wane if not thon t 
Who is holding tiie earth and the skiesabove 
it ? Who made the waters and the treee (A 
the field t Who is in the winds and etorase 
that they so quickly run I Who is the creator 
of the good minded beings, thou Wise t Who 
made the lights of good effect and the dark*- 
ness f Who made the sleep of good effect end 
the activity t Who made morning, noon stnl 
night, reminding always the priest of km 
duties t Who has prepared riie fisofarian 
(berekbda) home with its properties t Who 
fashioned, moving iip and down, liken weaver 
the excellent sou out of the father t To be- 
come acquainted with these tbinge, I api^waeh 
Thee, wise, holy spirit ! creator of all bSiUgs ! 
Essajfs on the Sacred Language, Writingt^ 
and JieliffioH of the Parteee, By Dr. Martin 
Hang, 1‘hA. Doe, Ude of ^ UniHrtUy of 
TubingeH. Gottingen, and Bonn ; Svfd. of 
Sanscrit Studies, and Profeuor of SaneeriU, in 
the Poona College ; Ronorary Mexher of Rut 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society ; Sc, 
Bombay : 1 862. See Arlan, Pnrsee, Zoroeater. 

ZABAWAND-KALAN. H»o. or Z, dam 
or Z. tawil. Aristolochia Icmga. 

ZAKAWAND MUNDAKAJ, or Z. khurd. 
Aristolochia rotnada. 

ZARAYAT. Pjcrs. Agrioulturs. 

ZAHAZA Br. Chintz. 

ZAB BUTI. Hind. Cuseuta reflexn. 
Apricot. 

ZAKD. Pnn. Yellow. 

, ZARDA. Hind, a quality of tobaeoo. 

ZAJtDAH. See Kanind. 

ZABD-ALU. Hind. Pans. Praam anne- 
nUoa Aprie0r,tii«Anneniecavalgara;prtqfer- 
1y ZMrd-ara;<lib» yellow peach, cMnipted in 
the hille ef the N. W. Himalaya iute jaUnra, 
jiddk«ri, A«d bnri. 

ZABD CHOBi Hiin>* Oureuma tar- 
meric. 

ZABD CHI3iBHE Png. Tomoria ' C«^ 

cuika loikHu iSnk* 

S 2^ 
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214 HATS. 


ZXA MATS. 


ZABDGOPl. Hihd. Bates frandosfc ' 

ZAiRDHATTI HiMiKTeUim oohra. 

jKAB-DOZI. Hras. Fisa Gkddembroidwjr. 

ZARD-SOSAN. Bate.- Pise. Aiusk 
fsntussarea. 

ZARF. AttAB. s cap sithoat hsadlea, 
plural, Zaraf, VMBels. 

ZARGAL. Hmto. FIsdoaftis eepisris. 

ZARl. Htib. Zis!^lun nuttiinularia. 

ZARINK. As. White oxid« of eraeitie. 

ZAKIRA, 1 ^ Ks^l ZBrira. Hind. Ago* 
thotee, tp. 

ZARISHK tALKH. Bind. Berberia ly- 
dam, B. aaistica or & sHitets. 

ZAlBd ANOGHBQUS, or Zarnumoobidna, 
or Zaniianochsgas, a nsdre of Baroach or 
Oambiiy, who socompaiiied tiie embaieay finom 
tim king of Pandyato the emperor Angaatae, 
at Antioob. H« went with Aognatm to 
Athem, and there committed aelf-immoladon 
by burning himself in the presence of the 
emperor. Zarmanocbegaa was however preced- 
ed l^Calanusin the self-immolation. Until the 
time of Plutarch, the tomb of Zarimuiochegus 
was to be seen, and was known os the Indian’s 
tomh.-^fra&o, lib. zv. p, 1048. PemuwCt 
HindootUan vcl. i. p. 69. See Cambay. 

ZARMBAD. Hind. Pass. Sea Kaclmr. 

ZARMOKA-CHAGAS. See Cambay ; Zar 
manoeh^us. 

ZARNAorZami. Pass. Yellow sulpbnret 
of areenie. 

ZARTHUST BEBRAM, or Zarthust-Na- 


Tavanalo, . Rtsa i Mdtka-ionns, Tai.. 

ffiedl.| „ jonaalu, ,, 

Ti>h ^ gehns j^hhits belongs to the 
aataral order Pauidsdiis; Yhe word is iden- 


tical with the Greek &Mt, but the Gfeek plant 
was a i^pedea of 'IViticum or Hordeuia, and 
Zea is entirely American. The Zea plants 
am monoBOioua ; male flowers 01*6 in distinct 
spikes ; calyz a 2-flowered blunt glume ; 
corolla a blunt glume, female flowers, the ca- 
lyx in A 2-valv<‘d ginme ; also the corolla ; 
the style is single, filiform, peiidnlons ; the 
seeds solitary, immersed in an oblong reeei>- 
taele. There are six or seven varieties of Zea 
mays. The American variety has been ex- 
ten|ively distributed throughout the Himalaya 
bills and the plains of the Nortii West Pro- 
vinces in tiie Panjab. It is of many kinds, 
red snd white, Ac., in parts of the Himalaya, 
it is being grown to 7,500 and even 8,000 
feet on the Chenab and Ravi. It is a favour- 
ite food of the black bear. It is a common 
hot weather crop in India, is abundant to- 
wards KawnI Pindi. In some parts of the 
Paiijab it forms a staple food of the people, 
ground and is made into bread, but in India 
a large proportion of it is eaten roasted in 
the ear. The stalks of the plant Cf>iitain a 
considerable quantity of sugar, which has 
been economically manufactured in the crys- 
taliiie state iu several of the South Aiuericau 
provinces. 


mab. See Wilson. 

ZABZAPRILLA. Sp. Sarsaparilla. 

ZATAB-KALANDAR. Hind. Thymus 
serpbyllum. 

ZATflOS. See Kabul. 

ZATHOS KADAPHES KHORANOS. 
See Kabul. 

ZATL See Simiadas. 

. ZATUD. Hind. Urtica byperborea, Jacq. 

ZAWUBA. See Tor. 

ZAYAT. Bdkmisb. A {Niblic shed or por- 
tico, for the accommodatioii of traveliera, 
loungers, and worafaippers, found in every 
Burincsa village and attached to many pago- 
dosL It corresponds to the Dbarm-sala of 
ooitbem, and the choultry or chattrum of 
Sontiiem India. — Yul£t Emha$»y, p. 23. 

ZBAH or Zhang. Hind. Abelia triflon, 
also Loniewa quinquilocularis. Mat Zhang, 
Hian>. M Abcfia triflora. 

Z8QZB. Pol. Com. 

ZBUB. Hunoi ArtMuisia sattomm. 


ZEA MATS. Lunt,;SM(b. 


Mekks, 

PwniiikAoa 
littkka yoari. 



Bbno. 

Bvbil 

Dvs. 

Bm. 
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Ban josr, Btim.of Pah. 
Kukri, of Kanobs. 

Janon. Malat. 

Mak, Msk-ki, Pamjab. 
Xekkei, 

Bsjii, Pirns, rrr 


In the preparation of the soil for maize cul- 
tivation, ploitgii and cultivate, as for any other 
dry crop, the better the land is ploughed and 
worked, the more satisfactory will be the re- 
snito. Manure the soil freely, apply sheep 
and cattle dung, decayed leaves, ashes, 
brickyard dust, tank-mud which Las been 
thoroughly exposed, wild indigo, madder 
leaves, etc. No crop pays better for a thorough 
manuring. The manure should be spread 
evenly over the land before the last plough- 
ing takes place. To prevent crows, squirrels, 
etc. destroying the seed, tar it before sowing. 
Take 1| pints (| Madras measure) of hut 
water, and add to it of a pint ollock) 
of tar, mix together, and after cooling, pour 
the solution through about 20 incasurse of 
seed. After dusting with sand, ashes, or 
sawdust, to prevent the seeds adbcriiig. to- 
gether, tlie grain is ready fw sowing. Sow 
30 lbs. per acre, in rows 24 inches apart, 
plant the seed about 2 inches deep and 
about 9 inches apart, during growth keep 
down the weeds, cultivate between the 
rows with band hoes and ploogha For har- 
▼esting; whon tho outer covering of Mm 
cob b^us to open, and the seed is bard and 
glaieA it ia time to comrocnoe gathering. If 
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.zsBir. 

'^e Mason bs' favoowble, . do not be in a 
to^ lAe coliB. If stored with ^tfao 
^KMia (inriii^ must beifrequently moMniirud; 
last they ahould beat or mould. Tbe straw 
M exoellbnt fodderi and should be oarefully 
stored /or oonsataptiuit during tbe dry eea* 
■on. It is most eoouoinicul to chaff or steep 
the straw before giving it to farm stock. Tbe 
cubs maybe alielbd when dry ; and tbe grain 
us6d ^8 fuodp or it may be used iu feeding 
horaeS} cattlet or sheep. Direct experimeucs 
have proved that, weight fur weigliti, it pro- 
-duces bettfr results than gram.— .Aimeson’s 
IttporU* Kng, Cyc. Dr. J • i. Stewart, tun jab 
Dlantt, p. 263.. Jlason. 0‘Shaughnetiy,p. 636. 
Stadrai Ewperimmtal Farm. 

ZKARAT. PjEKs. A pilgrimage. 

ZEBAING, Zebeing, Zebiug or Yebain, 
Biiriiiaii Karens, a very dirty people, iti the 
valley pf the Setuiig, above Touiighoo. They 
rear the silk worm and weave silk. See Za- 
baiiig. 

ZEBAYEIl ISLANDS, with Tadjourra and 
Jubbal Teer, form the lied Sea group of volca- 
u<^. Volcanic ounnuotions or appearaiices are 
said to be observed in Assam, lu Lower Ben- 
gal ; Lake laujimr, Central India ; on the 
Nerbudda; off Porebuuder, in Kattiwar, and 
near Kurracbee. Tlie Zebayer or Zebeer 
Islands, a volcanic group in tbe Red Se.i, 
were active in 1846.— Dr. Bnitt on Volca- 
tioetin Bom. Geo. Trane. 1852, wl. x. p. 
140. See Zabayer, Zebayeor, Volcanoes. 

ZEBDENI, a considerable village, abcut 
half way Itetweeii Baalbeo and Damasous, 
about twenty miles distant from each.— Ao' 
binton't Travele, vol. ii. p. 1 10. See Tebama. 


ZEBEKD, formerly the principal town of 
tbe 'I'ekuma district of Yemen. 

ZE-fiElNQ, A tribe iu Buimab. See 
Karen, Zabeing. 

ZEBINA. See Greeks of Asia. 

ZEBRA. See Kynng, Mammalia. 

ZEBU, a mule between a yak bull and 
Indian cow. Their forms are intermediate 
betwMn tbe two, having most of tbe pecnii- 
ariUes by which tbe yak is distinguished, 
though iu a much less degree. Their colour 
varies much,— black, white, and iron-grey be- 
ing alt^ common. They have coarse long shag 
gy hair, uiuofa shorter than in tbe yak, a 
Stout rounded body, and the tail has a small 
tuft at the end, quite similar in miniature to 
that of tbe yak. These mules are exceeding- 
ly oomtnon iu Upp«rKunawar and Hangarang, 
and are much preferred as beasts of burden 
to tbe yak, being more docile, and leaa sensi- 
tive to climatic influence.— Dr. Tkomton't 
TraveU in Wattm Himalaya and Tibet, p, 
n. See Yak. 
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zifcSinON. 

ZEBU of the An^tipelago. See 

Negros or Hailaa fopuana. 

ZBD^. &e Cedar. 

ZEDQAIItE. fJL Zsdoaiia. It. ZedoMy. 
ZEDCURIA LONGA, syu. of CuiouiBa xe- 
rumbet. 

ZEOOAR^ ROTUNDA i^n. oi Gofooiiia 
zedoaris, 

ZP)0ABY. 

Z^rukbad. Aa. 

Jadwar, „ 

ttintbi, Bsho. 

Gapur-caehuy, Hind. 

Kakhur, „ 

Zedosria, ll. 

Kntchur, Dox. 

2S«doun, Fu 

Zittwer, QsB 


Bengley, Java. 

CaroauM sadoAris, Lat.- 
„ sommbetj „ 
Zerumbsd, plms. 

Eorohura, Sa^. 

Hinhun-pecillisalls,B(N. 
CvdosriA, Sr. 

Pulang-Kilangu, . 
iKiohUi-gadda, Tau 


Tbe plant yielding tbe zeduary of commerce 
is still undeteriiitned. Mr. Cuiebrooke appli- 
ed the term to the roots of Curcuma zedu- 
aria, on account of the Persia and Arabic ay- 
nonyma being Judwar and Zudwar. Clusius 
gives a plate of this zedoary, tbe roots of 
wbicli strikingly resemble those of Ateea. 
The Persians describe five kinds of aedoary 
— Chinese, Nepalese, Tibetan, Dukuni, atid 
Spanish. There can be little doubt but that 
the Nirbisi is the true Mdnary of amdeiit 
writera The zeduaty of commerce is the ruot 
of a plant which grows in Malabar, Ceylon, 
Cochin China, Ac., of which there are three 
distinct species, supposed to be tbe iroote 
of Curcuma zedoaria, Roab., audC.zenimbet, 
Roxb. The best zeduary comes from Ceylon, 
where C. zerumbet grows, as does also Kmmp* 
fera rotunda ; tbe latter plant ia called in 
Singhalese San kenda, has purple aiid Wldte 
flowers, iippeHriugiu March or April, IcMes 
radicle, oblong, no stem root, biennial. It ia 
met with in pieces of various sizes, ezter* 
ually wrinkled, and of an ash coluur, but 
internally of a brownish red. *The odour of 
zedoary is frasrant, and somewhat like that 
of camphor ; the taste bitiug, aromatic, mid 
bitterish, with some degree of acrimouy.' . It 
was formerly employed in medicine, but is 
scarcely ever used by modern practitioners- 
Zedoary is im|)orted into Bombay from China 
and the Malabar coast.— UNAaKpAnrsqa Ben- 
gal Biepensatory p. 167-68. FavUener. FmRl 
Handbook, vol, i. p. 300. Hilbum'i Oriumtal 
Com, 

ZEEARAT. Arab. Ths visiting of the 
graves of deceased mahomedans, on tim third 
day aftsr demise, which is called ^e *'Tee^’’ 
meaning the third day, when oblBtioi|s are 
offered; also Pboolcborua, or spreading fluwertl 
-HerHott. 

ZEE-BYION, a compact, close grdi^ 
Amherst wood, like Lageratroemiai dr wblto' 
jarool ; used for house posts, ia liable toi|^i( 
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iMki tl'iwe ffom tb« dMbraeti?e toflaencb j»f 
imweta.*— .CW. Caf* 1868 . 

ZBB'CAI^APBIL iDtnoa of Ccijrlotf, Sm 
« ooua-ntik of SoyoboUos^ LoddoM Seycliel* 
Itfram. 

ZlSEJBLAJi Zeehajjot Zilli«| or Zoolb^, tbo 
12th month of the mahomedMi year. 

ZEEKARTEN. Dot. Chart 

ZEEKOMPASS. Dot. CotipaAs. 

ZEEN-OA-LAY. Tavot. Andatrolobna 
cameua. WalL 

ZEEP. Dot. Soap. 

ZEERA. Hind. Caminem (^minom. Cnmiii 
need is grown in beds the Mine as the eori* 
atider ; the seeds are used for seasoning carries. 
Ifoeh is bMogbt from China and the Persian 
Qalph.— riSuldeH. See Zira. 

ZEE^ SLAH. Pkhs. Fruits of Carum ni- 
gram, a good sabstitute for Carum oarui, the 
seed of the somraj (Conysa anthelmintica), 
sre dten sold for it in the bazar ; about ^tli 
of an inch long, slightly winged, flat, ovato- 
laneeolate, ribM on one surface. 

ZEE-YA. Bork. Cumin seed. j 

ZEQHAL I CHOBI. Pens. Cimrcoal. 

ZEHEB, also Tibr. Ara& Quid. 

ZEHER>MORAH. Dok. Bezoar. 

ZEHR-GUQdL. Conium maculatum, also 
(Scuta virosa. 

ZEHUJ. SeeVathek. 

ZEILDOCK. Dot. Canvas. 

ZEIT. Arab, oil, vegetoble nr animal. 

ZEITUN. Arab. Ooz. Hind. Perb. Olive. 
Zeitou-ka-tel, Hind. Olive oil. 

ZEKHM. Ar. Eiiphorbiam. 

ZBLAZO. Fort. Iron. 

ZBLU. Pbbs. Leeches. 

ZELZODY KELADI, or Cloddy Llands, 
lie on die west coast of Sumatra. There is 
anchorage and ahdter from the uorth-weot 
storms. 

ZBkfBURAlC. Prrs. Swivel guns, some* 
times discharged from the backs of camels. — 
OtudfffU Traitels, voL II, p. 302. 

ZEMIN. Prrs. Hind, earth, land, the world. 

' ZEUINDAR. Fsbs. Hind, a landholder. 

ZEMMY KUND. Bbno. See lail Qn. 
fRiiyoalii. 

ZEMH. A valley, in Sikkim. 

ZEND. The aiicieut iiatioiis of Iran |*ro> 
p*T or the Aryan stock, used the laugnagss of 
Media and ^Persia. It indudea the Zend of 
the euneflorm inscriptioiiB and 2«endavesta : 
the jounger Fdhlevi of the Sassauisns and the 
Pa-send, t^ mother of the present or modem 
Psnlsa tongoe : the Pushtu or Isngusge of 
tbs Afghaite belongs to the same braiieb. 
Zend difftfe fromEsfSoit as Greek, Latin and 
lathnaniso difler nrom oas another and from 
Sanskrit. Zand is older titan Sanscrit and 
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newer than, the langm^ of the Tedas. The 
term Ifsnian is derived fhoia Avya„, itnd 
the old Persian and old Bactrian or Zend 
are its oldest repreeentstions. Old Persisti 
is the langunge of the Avesta ; Hbavaresh 
or Pehlevi is the language in whii^ the 
comineuteries and tlie more reoeiit vermcHis of 
the Avesta are written. Fardnsi’eSt^ilmiamsh 
is in Parses or Pasend. Bunsen •sjil'tlbNfllrot 
cuneiformcbaraoter outheBe-dtnn w'asMediaii 
or west Iranian and is to be distinguished from 
tlie langnags of the Zend books, which is East 
Iranian or old Bactrian worn down. The lan- 
guage of the Zend books is supiHMsd by Haag 
to be Bactrian, and Bactria was the original 
seat of Zoroastrisn lore. 2Send was the Persian 
language previous to Darius. 2!end is the 
language in which the Parsee religions books 
were written by Ziroaster. According to 
Professor Bopp, the Zend is ns old as the 
' Vedas; is in many respects beyond, and au 
improvement on tlie Sanscrit ; and he does not 
admit it ti> be a mere dialect of the Zend, 
though some Enro(>e:in authors otmteud that 
it is derived from the Sanscrit. The Zend 
seems to have been spoken in Bactria. Profes- 
sor Raak considers that the Zend was the 
spoken kiigiiage of Media, and that the Veit- 
didiid, oue of the books written in this lan- 
gnaue, was produced before the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, aud that it was the popular 
langnaue of a great part of Iran. The author 
Masudi testifies that the bonks called Aataor 
Avaata and its commentary the PitSMnd, were 
ill existence in his time, while Rhode has 
come to the conclusion that the collection 
styled Avnsta contains eitlier oue or most of 
the compositions which existed before the 
destruction of the Persian empire by Alex- 
ander. The Zend and Pehlevi are believed by 
Anquetil du Perron to have been autlientio 
languages through the medium of which Zer- 
tuslit or Zoroaster, in the Zendavesta, handed 
down his religions system. Erskine, however, 
a greet scholar, while he believes in the anti- 
quity and authenticity of the Zend, bolds that 
it WHS never a spoken language, but rather 
a composite of some peculiar dialect of San- 
j scrit and spoken Persinii, iimde by the Parses 
priests and used for the compilation of the 
Vendidsd, which be believes to have been 
made about A. D. 229. One or other of these 
views have been held by Frofessora Romer, 
Ibisk, Wilstm, Bopp, Kichardson, LasMn, 
Vsiis Kennedy, and Sir William Jones, who 
dixtinctly stated tiiat the Zend had been flti>ri- 
cated by the Pareee prieete from many dia- 
ieets^ thatite literatara is wortblese, and tiiat 
tbe wbide datee no farther back than tlw 
mahomedtn conquest of Persia. The language 
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ZBND-AVBSTA. 

of the iEewl books is, however, genersUy re- 
gsr4iBd ss the (dd Ihurtrian of the hoibe oonn- 
try, worn ddwjti,' thftt is, east Irniiiaii, The 
Isngaage of the first eoneifomi character is 
Mediaiiror west Irnntaii of a later epoch than 
the &nd. Mr. Vigne mentions on the authority 
«i Sir«lehti.lL^If«ill and Colonel Sir H BawUii- 
son, th*t. l(ls^g«ag^ similar to the Zend ia tin- 
donbiedijirefHilDBB in the monntain of Desninr 
in Karadaj^ im the west of the Caspian and 
north of Ayeijilmn. The Zend is said by Bur- 
tiouf, Profei9S«>r Wilson, and otheia wlio have 
studied it most enccesafully, to be more nearly 
allied te the very ancient dialect of the vedas, 
wliieli preceded the classical Sanscrit, than it 
is to thin last more enitivated ai^eech. How 
this ciaini is to be reounciled witli tlie com- 
paratively recent date of all extant cuinpoMi- 
tioneiiithe Zendish ianguage, remains, he con- 
siders, to be explained. But, that the liigh 
castes or twice born” classes of the Indian 
race, as they term tliemaelvca. the brniiinaii, 
the clietriya, and the vaisya liindoo, were of 
the same atock aa tlie ancient Peratiine, inay 
be regarded as a fact establiahed by tiie affi 
nity of their languages. — lititmii iii. pp. 457, 
570. Ed, Ftrrieds Journ. pp. 257, 393. 
The Parseet. See India, Languages, Mamaseiii, 
Vendidad, Writing. 

ZEND-AVKSTA is the name used by 
Khagani and other nialiomeijuti writers 
to designate the cuinraeiitary on the Zend. 
The Parsec people use the name Avesta ami 
Zend, taking Avesta in the sense of text, 
and Zend as the title of the Pelilevi commen- 
tary. Professor Muller thinks, however, that 
the word send was more likely the same 
word as the Sanskrit ** Chliandas,'’ scandcre, a 
name given to the vedic hynms, and avesta 
the Sanskrit arustliana,” a word wliicli, 
though it does nut occur in Sanskrit, would 
mean settled text. Avasthita, in Sanskrit, 
means laid down, settled. The Zend-avesta 
now consists of four books, Yosna, Vispered 
Yushta and Vendidad (Vendidad = vidmva 
data; ill Pelilevi, Jnddivdad.) Dr. Hang, in 
his interesting jecture on the ** Origin of the 
Parsee tteligiuii,” Bombay, 1861, takes 
Avesta in the sense of the most ancient texts. 
According to the Kissah-i-Sanjaii, a tract 
almost worttiless as a record of the earlier 
history of the Farsi race, the fire-worshippers 
took refuge in Khorasan forty-nine years 
before tlie era of Yesdejerd (632 A. D.) or 
about 588. Here they stayed 100 years, or till 
A D. 683, then departed to the city of Hormaz 
(Ormuz iu the Persian Gulf), and after 
staying fifteen years, proceeded iu 698 to 
Ditti an itdaud on tlie south-west obast of 
Katiawar. Here they remained nine^n 
years, to 717, and then proceeded to Sanjau, 


ZEPHTAANTH£3 TUBISPATBA. 

a town about twenty-fony ittUeli south of 
Damanii. After 300 yesn they spread to 
the iieighbonriiig town of Guierat, and 
established the sacred fire' successively at 
Bsrsadah, Nausari, near Surat, and Bombay. 
The Zend-avesta contains the record of 'the 
Arian rues in their ocoupatinn of sdeceilive 
Countries to which they rouyed. 

The oldest portions of this book are H-igb 
Bactrian, and approach very near to the Veda 
lunguaue. The Zendavesta was translated 
into Greek some time after Alexander’s death 
by Hermippns, tlie peripatetic philosopher, 
the pupil of Ctillimaclins, who was one of the 
must learned scholars of Alexandria. — Soup- 
bay Qmrierly lieview 1856, No. viii. p. 67. 
Muller’ » Lectures p. 192. Dr. ffauy on the 
Origin of the Parti Religion. See Aryan, Hin- 
d<Ht, India, Sakya Mniii, Vendidad, Zeitnsht, 
ZoioHster, Barbarian. 

ZEND- BUD, a considerable river which 
rises among the mountains of Sfaamkbeh in the 
Haklityari country ; and at the distance of 
twelve fatsang from those mountainz, there 
is an exceedingly lofty bridge, the Pul-i-Kell«h 
with three arches. — OuseUy't Travels vcl. UL 
p. 16. See Iran, Ispalian. Pearls. 

ZENGAHAD. The tribe of Karim Khan, 
king of Persia, whose dynasty wag over- 
thrown by the Kajar tribe, that «>f the present 
king. When they came 6rst into these parts, 
they were wandering, but they are now settled 
in viilsges. Tliere are a great many besides 
cstablislied in Zengabad, and many iu the 
Pasha of Bagdad’s army. 

Kenvei families 60 I Sedeni families 100 

of the Friii tribe. I Govizei 100 

Lor. „ 60 I 

None of these tribes depend on the Jaf, 
though the Jnf have ninny families fivmt 
among them under tlieir protection, which are 
not reckoned here. Tiie ,Iaf being strong and 
well protected, are daily acquiring additions 
to tlieir numbers from ^lersecuted members of 
other tribes. None of the above tribes ate 
entire They are only fragments of tribes, of 
which parts exist also iu the territory of 
Kermsnstiali, or of Luristaii. 

ZENGHALI-PATSE, Tat. Verdigris. 

ZENGl-UAK. Bang. Myrobalan. 

ZEKGIS. See Cbengis, Kamrau. 

ZKNNAAB. See Zonar. 

ZENO. See Vedas. 

ZENZEUO. It. Ginger. 

ZEOCBITUM DISTJOHON. Beam. syn. 
of Hordeum distiehon, Linn, 

Z EOLITES. A fami ly of minerals eoinposed 
of silica, alumina, sums alkali, and some wster. 
They are abundant near Naidroog. 

ZEPfiON. Hbb. IVphoon. 
ZEPHYRANTHES TUBISPATHA. In 

Teuasseriih, are one or two species of sephyrsn- 
f o«*r 



ZERSA. 


thw cK the amarjiliR trjbe, which were intro* 
4QfMid from Dr. pany'a gardcii at Senmpura ; 
thry grow very well, and form haudeoaie 
bolder flowera — .Vaion. 

ZEPHYRITS. See Kama. 

ZEItAIT. Pena. Asrimitare. 

ZERAMBAI). Pkrs. Zedoaiy. 

ZBRAMBAD, nlaoJad war, An. Pans, Cur- 
cuma ledoaria, fiojed. 

ZEBAPHIM, a former money of account 
of Goa, of 240 Portugaeae reia. — SimmonU's 
Diet. 

ZERAWAND-DARAZ, Zerawaiid-uUta- 
wiL Arab. Prks. Ariatoiociiia longa. 


E^. 

deiim Uiee for a ipd;l to tha bealliaB ; I will 
out tliM off from tha people, and oaiiM ,tliw 
to periHh out of the countries ; I will dea^y 
thee. The Ammonites shall not be remem- 
bered among the pationa Rabbah (the eliief 
city) of the A mmonitea shall be a desolate 
heap. Ammon shall he a perpetual (Isola- 
tion. — Hohiueott'e Traveh. vuL i. p. 175. 

ZERKUNNEE PASS. See Khy her. 

ZKRNEIK-ZARD. Paim. Araeuie. Tallow 
sulphiiret of araeuie. 

ZEURAil. Alt. a spring of water •; also a 
lake, parricnlarly, a salt lake. The Caspian 
Sea, the picmresqne Urnmiyah, and Van, 


ZEUDAN. There is a fresh water lake in : Zerrah or Durnih, in Seistau, Baktegan in 


the plain of Zerdau, 
of Fare 


in the Persian province 


ZEROUL. ITind. Calendula officinalis, 
ZERKA. To the soUUiward «if tiie river 
Zerks (x>mtn«iices the wimitry anciently in- 
liabited by the people eaSed Amniouites ; a 
ouuutiy in those days ns fM^able for its 
rich productions, as for MUmber and 
strength of tlie cities which wsvefed its sur- 
face. It is now one vast desert, having iotig 
since ceased to be iniiubited by man in a civi- 
lized state. Tim ruined c|ty of Amman ia 
still known by its aiioieut name as tbe ca{>ital 
of tbe Ammonites ; it whs one <»f the most 
aociantof the cities retarded in Jewish history. 
It was likewise called lUbnth and Osterath, 
atid sabseqiiently Philadelphia, having bem 
rebuilt by Ptolemy Pliiladelphns. The prin- 
cipal ruins lie along the banks of a small 
river, called Moist Amman, or water Amman, 
mulling through a valley bordered on both 
sides hy barren hills of flint. This stream, 
which has its soaree in a |HHid a few hiuidred 
paers from tbe south-west end ••{ the town, 
after {lassina under ground several times, 
empties itself into the river Zerka. A large 
theatre has been excavated in the side of the 
eastern hill and opeiiioi; towards the river. 
It has forty-two Mws of stnie seats fourteen 
inches high, and twenty broad, divided into 
three poitions by two open galleriea Jiefore 
the dieatre, and between it and the stream, 

, are the remains of a beautiful colonnade. 
Right eolnmll^ fifteen feet high, are standing 
with Corinthian capitals and entablature 
entire. There are tbe ebafts of eight other 
eolnmna. Tlie epace intervening between the 
river and the western bills is entirely covered 
with tbe remaina of private buildings now 
ouly used for shelter fur camels and sheep, 
there it not a tingle inhabitant remaining, 
thoB resitting At prophecy coiieeroing this 
devoted eity, tt EtddM writes, I will ma| f 
Rabbah of t^ Ammonites a stable for canials, 
md a ounebing place for floeks. Behold, 1 
trill stretch out my band opon thee and 
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K ill's, and others, are iiistanoes of salt water 
lakes ; fresh water lakes are met with in 
the tracts below Babylon, aud again between 
' the Elburz rantre on the shores of the Cuspiau. 
ZEIiTUi$HT. See Zoroaster. 

ZBRUKBAD. Arab. Zedoary. 
ZERUMBAD. Pans. Curcuma zedoaria, 
Ro»h. 

ZKRUMBET SPECIOSUM. Jaeq.Kyn.ot 
Alpinia nutans, Roteoe. 

ZEUS. Rtutel. (jarramecn, Tam. The 
Palankeen boy’s fish of Madras. — Aiu$. 
Mat. Med. p. 155. 

ZEUS. A deity amongst the Greeks, with 
attributes similar to the Roman Jupiter, the 
chiff of the gods; tbe Egyptian Zens, signified 
spirit (Ilvcvfia). Amongst the Greeks, Zeus 
ineilichiuS was tbe friendly Zeus ; in India 
ainoiiitst the Aryan liindus, adoration was 
offered to ether, the air, tbe atmosphere, 
as Indra, (Zeus) with the sacrifice of 
milk and the fermented juice of plants. If 
tbe letter s be in any tongue transmutnble 
into d, Zeus wonld be Dens, and in the tongues 
of Aiyau orluin, deo, dev, devs, mean god, 
while sheo, shev, sheva, sbiva,sheb,is a hiiidu 
deity. The s in Zeus of the Grsrks seems 
changed in the Latin to j, as the genitive of 
Jiipitt-r i- Jovis. See Bactria. 

ZEWA R, or Kali sewur. Hikd. Bnplorum 
inarginatiim. 

ZEYLAH, in lat. 11* 23' N., long. 43* 
do' E , is a town of some importance on the 
east const of Africa. 

ZEZL Mind, of SpitI, a kind of barley. 
ZHAD. See Knuswer. 

ZHARllA. See Kiang. 

ZH.AMO. Bhiit. Sciiims lokriah, Uodg* 
ZHANG A R. Hied. Dolomims mucruos* 
pbala. 

ZRBANO. Hied. Philadeipbns, «p. 
ZHIKAK. Hind. Daphne oleoidea. 

ZHIKO. Hied. Louicera bypolenes. 

ZHING. TiBBvaE. Cultivated bmd. 

ZHO. Tib. The domestic soimsls in Lsdak 
arc priiicipally pouie", Uio ysk, the sbo, ( 

UAH 



Z1JLL4H. 


ZIHB. 


hauIm, sheep, goats, and doga. The sbo iso 
liy^id between the yak and the eonimon cow. 
The (hniale is ealled a sho>nio.--j|fr«. Htrvejfu 
Adventures of- a Lady in Tartary, vol. i. p. 
198. • 

' ZHUK. Htnn. Spiriea Kamtsobatika. 

ZB UNGRAM. - See Knnawer. 

ZLAMBA. See Marco Polo.' 

ZlAilAT. Pilgrimage to a mahomedan 
saint’s shrine j also the visiting of the grave 
of a inahoniedan relative. 

ZIARAT VALLEY, in Bduchisbiii, is of 
considerable extent, well watered, and culti* 
▼ated. ^ee Beluohistan. 

ZIB. Akab. Goana. 

ZIBAKH. Ab. Mercury. 

ZIBELLINA, the Khatun Bulugan, wife 
of Arghun Khan, bad been married to 
Abaka, but on his demise, according to the 
custom of the Mongols, she passed to the 
urda of her step son Arghun Khan, Kablai 
Khan’s great nephew. His wife was Zibel- 
lina, the Khatun Bulugan, a lady of great 
beauty and ability. On her death, Arghun 
sent Marco Polo for another wife, out of 
the Mongol tribe of Bnyant, but Arghun 
died before the lady Kuka-Cliin was brought, 
and she passed to Ghazan, the nephew of 
Arghun, fur Arghun bad been succeeded by 
Kai-Kbatu, his brother. — Quart. Rev., July 
1868. See Polyandry, Jewi*, Marco Polo. 

ZIBELLINE. Fb. Zibellino. It. Sable. 

ZIBETH. Gbr. Zibetha. Lat. Zi- 
betto. It. Civet. 

ZIDER, also Apfelwein. Grr. Cider. 

ZIFFAF. Ab. Hind, leading a bride home. 

ZlFT-l-RATB, and Zift-i-yabis, Arab. 
ratiansj, and Catraiii, Hind, are varieties 
of reaiii, colophony and dried tor . — Rowell 
Hand Book. v. I p. 410. 

ZIFT-I-RUMI. Hind. Pinna longifolia, 
also dried tar. Zift-i-ratab and Zift-i-yabis, 
pine resin or tar, Ac. 

ZIGANAH is twelve leagues from Trebi- 
zond on the road to Erzrum, and gives name 
to a pass called the Ziganah Dagh . — Tide 
Cathay, 1. p. 45. 

ZIGEUNEB. Ger. Gypsy. 

ZIQGER, a Baluch tribe. See Beluchistnn, 
Eelat, Mingiial. 

ZIK EHOT. Felis diardi. Deem. 

ZIKEIR. Arab. Reminiscences ; amongst 
inahomedans, repeating the attributes of God 
or the creed, also devotion towards the deity. 

ZIKR ISMAIL, also Zikrrul-awas. See 
Mosul. 

ZILHUJ. or Zilhujjs^ the last mouth of the 
mahomedan year. 

ZILLAHt Pkbs. In India, a district or 
local division of a country. In British India, 
each province is divided into sillahs, or dis* 
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tricts, under celleetoni and magistrates or 
deputy commissionersi, with joint, deputy, 
assistants and extra-assistants. In thefieir- 
gal Presidency these districts are in must 
cases ground into divisions, each under 
a commissioner supervised by a revenue 
board or financial ootiimUsiouer. English oonn* 
ties average 1,U(X> square miles in extent. In 
India tliey are much larger. In Bombay, for 
instance, collectorates average about 6,000 
square miles, and Kbandeish is supposed to bs 
15,000 square miles. 

ZILVER Dut. Silver. 

ZiLZARCH. Hind. Pbks. msaut, the ex* 
tract of berberry root. 

ZIMARRUD, also Permatmjn. MalaX. 
Emerald. 

ZIMB. Abyss. 

Dogfly, Eno. I Zebub, Hbb. 

T’sirab, Hbb. \ Ulosshia morsitaos. LA*. 

The Zimb-insect is translated h<>rnet id 
Exodus chap xxiii, ver. 28 ; Deufc vii, 20 ; 
Joshua xxiv. 12. It is difficult to conceive 
tliat Isaiah could have in view any other in- 
sect when he says— “ The Lord shall hiss for 
the fly that is in the uttermost part of the 
rivers of Egypt.” (Isaiah vii. 18). The origi. 
iial word rendered ‘ fly’ in the translation is 
‘ zebub,’ and, as Bruce observes, " the Chaldee 
version is ooutent with calling this animal 
simply ‘zebub,’ which signifies the fly fa 
general, as we express it in English. The 
Arabs call it ‘ ziiub’ in their translation, which 
has the same general signification. The Etbi- 
opic translation calls it ’ tsaitsalya,’ wliich is 
the true name of the particular fly in Geer, 
and was the same in Hebrew.” Bruce lias 
given a graphic account of this fly, and there 
can be little doubt that this insect is related 
to the family of (Estrids. The Latin Asilus 
iind the Greek olorpoc were probably only 
different pronunciations of the same teYm 
‘faa-tsirab,’ as tliis fly is called both by Moses 
and* Joshua. Mr. Bracy Clark, in the 9th vo- 
lume of the ‘ Liimseau Transactions,' part ii., 
1843, refers the fly alluded to by Moses 
(and said to “ hiss and make a noise”) to 
(Esirus bovis, and remarks on Bruce’s figars, 
that it has no resemblance to the genus of 
flies the Cnterebra, but is rather, tiiough witii 
eometbiiig fictitious about it, allied to the ge- 
nus Stomoxys, or perhaps Tabanus, bo^^df 
wbioh genera are certainly silent flies in timit 
attaeka on cattle. There can be no doubt 
the dorpos was a perfectly dktinetiuseet inhtf 
any of the moderiiCEstridaa Ik.Harris givsBii 
names of flies, the Oreb of £z. viii. jgO *, 
Zebub of 2 Kings, i. 2, 8, R 16 ; the 
rah of Judges xiv, 18, sad I^ahm CxviU' 
tbs T-sira ofEx. xxiii. 28, Jo^ iMv. Sk 
Dsut. vi. 20 ; the Sarabim of Eiek, S. 6 • ^ 
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ZINAT XTN KI88A. 


tbt BA of Mattb, 26.— ITit'&jf 

S^mee, JntroduetioH to Ewtomoittgy^ Boar^ 
Jhtur^ Uistorif of the Biblt, page 139. 

ISSIMBIL. Hijnd. Potomo^etoii gnuuineuA 

ZiMBJOON. Dilleiiia aarea, Sm. 

ZIMIONG. Buot. Maatela aubhemaoka- 
lana. Bod, Big. 

ZIlfMA. Bckx. ChickmaaiR tabularis, Ad. 

ZXMMA Y. See Knren, Laos. 

ZIMME. See MRhR>rHdza^weng. 

ZIMMER. Gait. Timber. 

ZIMMETy or Kaiiehl. Gas* Cinnamnn. 

ZIN. Pkbs. Hind. Gva a saddle ; p^>• 
Doanoed 2ieeii. 

2iINAR. The sacred cord w.ini by the Farsi 
soroastrians, aud amongst liindtMis by the hrak- 
man, ksbatrya, vaisya, and five artizan cnsfes, 
tile goldsiuitb, iroiiMinitl), carpenter, brazier and 
Stone mason. It is pronounced and written 
▼arioosly Zennar, Zuinar, Zinimr, Zuiinr, and j 
has the names of poitou and zendiain or jan- j 
diam, amongst the peninsular hindns. Co* | 
lonel Tod describing a gift to the saiva temple i 
of Ekliuga mentions that in return, the do- i 
nor, who was the prince of Me war, received 
lessons of morality, was initiated into tiie 
mysterious rites of Siva, and finally was in* 
vested with the triple cordon of faith (tin 
purwa ziiiar) by the hands of the sage, who 
became his spiritual guide, and bestowed on 
bta pnpil the title of regent (dewaii) of £k> 
lings. When the Carthaginian gained the 
battle of Caniia, he measured his success by 
tJie bushels of rings taken from the fingers 
of the equestrian Romans who fell in that 
memorable field. Akliar estimated his by 
tile quantity of cordons (zioar) of distinction 
taken from tlie necks of the Rajpoots, and 
Mventy-fonr and a half ‘ man’ are the re- 
eorded amonnt. To eternize the memory of 
this disaster, the numerals 74| are, ainongst 
the Bt\ipat race, tilsc, or accursed. Marked 
on the banker's letter in Rajast’han it is the 
strongest of seals, fur tiie ‘ sin of the slaughter 
of OhMtore’ is thereby invoked on all who 
vitdate a letter under the safeauard of tliia 
mysterious namber.— 'TwTs Rttjuslfuui, vol. L 
p, 226,826. See Zannar, Zonar. 

ZINAT UN NIK8A, daughter of the em* 
petor Aamn^mb. Kazi Shahab ud Din, follow* 
iog KhaS Khan, states that, in her young days 
■he haeame attached to the young rajah ^ 
koo, a^ the two young pet^le Imviug been 
allowed to grow np together, on one occasion, 
Anmagaeb observing them in the same nmm 
forbad aU fntnreinterooovM. Aurungseb died 
at Abmedonggnr in the DAhan where lie was 
provisional^ intected (somp gya), and his re* 
mains were alkeriNpds finally placed in a 
^mb on the kill at Beta near Dowlatabsd, 
and ovtr his rsmsias is a veiy simpls cupola 
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zttte. 

or dome. At Aarnngabsdh hdiiiysr, is the 
splendid tomb '^of his dsttgilSI^I nevisilMhNis' 
the sntbor of IVavsls of a Hindoo atatss, Btat 
the Ziuat-MiiRjeed, more eommonly. called the 
Koomnri-mnsjeed, or Malden Mmiqae, was 
built by Ziiiat*ul-Nifisn, the virgin daughter 
of Auningzeb, who like Jehan-ara reuAined 
niiniarried. The princess who built it, hav- 
ing declined entering into the marriage state, 
laid out a large sum of money in the above 
mosque, aud on oumpleting it she built a small 
sepulchre of white marble, surrounded 1^ a 
wall of the same, in the west corner of the 
terrace. In this tomb she was buried, in the 
year of the Hejira 1122, oorrespoiidiiig with 
the year of Christ 1710. — Tr. Bind.wl.\i. 
pope 312. 

ZINBAOllI. Amongst the Japanese a war 
surcuat, with gold tissue facing. 

ZINBYEWN. Bubm. ? Dilleuia species. 


ZINC. Emo. Fb. 

Peli-yu<tn, CeiN. Zincura, Lat. 

Peh.fnng, ,, Zinetuui, „ 

S|teit««r; Dot. Tambagi-putih MalaT. 

Sungbnsri, Duk. Schpaatcr, Bos. 

Speltre; titteoagne, Eno. Zinoo; Cliinck, 8r. 

Ziuc» ; Cink, It. Sang-fusri, ,, 

Stannum iiidieum, Lat. Tatanagim, Tah. 


Zinc was first nientiuned by Parscelpus, 
in tbs 16th century, under the name of Zine- 
tuni; it does not occur in a native state, but 
is ubtaiiie*! from its ores, wliich are eh|eily 
the sulphuret and carbonate of sine, A 
native sulphate of zinc, or blende was 
discovered by Mr. W. Mainwaring in the 
Madura province, but whether the bfown, 
yellow, or black blend. Dr. Ainsliehad not been 
able to learn. Zinc has Lmg been im|iprted 
from China into India. Thf name tutensgne, 
by which Chinese zinc was known in com- 
merce, is evidently derived from the T||mul, 
tutanagnm, and it was at one time qalled 
Indian tin (Stannum Indicnni). The ofsa of 
zinc were no doubt employed by the antieuta 
in tiiAing brass. Zinc is found in the state 
of an oxide, but principally as a anlpburet 
(Blende), and an impure carbonate (Calaipine). 
From both ores it is first converted info an 
oxide by the process of roasting, and then 
reduced to the metal lie form by the gifi of 
carbonaceous matter, when it may eithpr bs 
fused or sublimed. Until purified by a st^iid 
distillation, it eontaina as impnritiss 
portions of otbsr metals, as iron, co^ipsr, 
arsenic, Ac. In a broken boulder that a nsfiVe 
brought to Tavoy, was a Javgs vtiii of SMIS 
ore that waa judged to be black blendfi Or 
black snlpborst of sins. Mr. Mason ifu 
never able, however, to ascertain the losaBlp 
wltMise it was brought. . Dc. Hslfar 
tbs odstenw d ores of sioe in tiis Mirijitl 
islands. Hsssys: *'The ether ores, sew^ 
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ZUi&BLOOM. 


ZIIUUB. 


and < 1110 , 4ui»yered, are of leas imitoirtaiicB, 
though the latter. 1007 oentain some i^yer.. 
In . Bntish India, ainc is used in forming 
alloys: of these, tiiere are/alloys, with lean, 
cbUdy ij^ed on aooount of Uie facility with 
which it can be turned or filed. 1 lb. of cop- 
per toa2 on yields a red coloured ductile alloy, 
with 6 oz., is common pot metal, brittle when 
warmed. 

Zinc, tiu and lead alloys ; 1^ oz. tin, ^ aiic 
16 copper, pumps and corks requiring great 
tenacity. 

1^ tin and 2 oz. brass, to 16 copper, to be 
cut into teeth. 

to l^for turning work. 

1 1 to 16 nuts of coarse threads and bearings. 

The hilly country of Mewar has always been 
known to abound in metalliferous ores, and it 
is supposed that the produce resulting there- 
from was one of the sources of wealth, by which 
former ranas of Udypura, were enabled to con- 
tend successfully for so many years agaiust the 
might and power of the Delhi emperors. The 
most celebrated of these mines, are undoubt- 
edly those of Jkwar, where the ore is 
found in veins 3 or inches thick and some 
times in bunches, in quartz rock and mixed with 
other stone. The pieces are broken with a ham- 
mer, and freed from the quartz rock, with which 
it is mixed. The pure ore being very friable, 
is then pounded and freed from quartz and 
placed in crucibles some 8 or 9 inches high and 
8 inches diameter ; with necks 6 inches long 
and half an inch in diameter. The mouth 
being fastened up, the crucibles are inverted 
and placed in rows on a charcoal furnace, when 
the ore is fused in about 3 or 4 hours. If pieces 
of the quartz are allowed to remain with the 
ore, the crucibles break. From each crucible the 
quantity of metal collected does not vary 
much. In China, zinc is used in forming a gun 
metal, and in easting shot, and is therefore 
retained as a monopoly of the Chinese Qoy- 
ernment. The zinc mines are probably in 
the province of Kwei-chau but it is largely 
obtained from Yung-cbang-fu in Yunnan and 
Han-kou . — Captain J> C> Broohe, of the 
Meuea" Uhed Corps, in Benp. As Soc. Journal, 
No. HI of 1850, p. 212. Ains, Moa. Med p. 
58. Essay Hind. p. 100. Bohd^ MSS. Smith 
Chin. Mat. Med. MeCuUoch’t Com. Die, p. 
1269. Mason, Tenasserim. 

ZINC-BLOOM. 

Lu-caa-shih, CuN. | Calamine, Uno. 

This is obtained in the Chinese proviKces 
of Ta-yuen-fu, Tsah-chau-fu in Shansi, and 
from places iir Se-ch’uen and Yu^n. It is 
a calamine of considerable purity, resem- 
bling the boteOgen or mnc-bloom of mineralo- 
and is betieted to ooeur in Ohina assod- 
ated also with gold and silver ; it oontaiiHi a 


smali pvopodionof iron and lead j H is alloyed , 
with copper to form brass, and fotzsed medid- 
nally.-— iSenffi. d/ot, Med, ChMut. 

ZINCI CARBONM XlfFtTBHM ^RiE- 
FABATUM. Calsmina preparata. 'Oslasntns. 
ZINCI SULPHAS. 


Khy-ouk-khyeu-tsha, 

, Bobu. 
Hwang-fan. Oanr. 
White vitriol, Eso. 
Sulphate of zinc, „ 
Sulphate de me, Fa. 


SehwefelsMires ddBijqd 
Clis. 

Safed tutia, Hais. 

Sal vitrioli, Lar. 

2SnA Sullto, „ 

Jawar, MasAT.' 

Vallai tatam, TaWi.. 

Sulphate of zinc is a colourless salt, with- 
out odour, but having a disagreeable astrin- 
gent and metallic taste ; it is found native'm 
some places, and is known in India by die 
name of Sufed toota, or white vitriol. The 
Chinese obtain it from Persia, as also from 
the provinces of Kansu and Shend ; it » 
used as a lotion. 

ZINC, oxide of. 

Feh-yuen-tah, Chin. Tutia, Hind. 

Oxide of zino. Emu. Sang-i-Buri Pbbs. 

White „ „ „ Tatum, Taw. 

Flowers of zine, „ 

ZlND ALU. Hind. Pxks. Apricot. 

ZINDA SHAH MUDAB, a mahomedan 
saint. 

ZIN6AAT. See Rangoon. 


ZIN-GA-LAC. TavoY. AndstrolobaB 
carueus, Wall. 

ZINGAB. Vigne surmises that modern 
gypsies are descendants of Blashmir 
who quitted the valley after the persecutions 
by Sikandar-But-Shiknnj father of Zyn-id-ate- 
din,iu the year 1396and 1400. Ard>Sha1r,who 
lived at Samaroand in 1422 also in.his life of 
Timor, supposes it {lossible that they are de- 
soeudants of buddbiets tiiat quitted the valley 
B. C. 298, when persecuted by Nam or 
Kinnara. According to Baron de Bode, the 
gypsies of Persia are known as Kaveo M from 
the Turkish word Kara, meaning Uadc ; also 
Kauli, ( Kali, Hind., black, ) also Sumani, 
and though Pottioger and Dr. Ttitiiea 
think otherwise, they are perfectly -^stinOt 
from the Luri or Lur tribes. In tiie northern 
parts of Persia, they leads, wandering life, 
but always aloof from the other erratic tribes. 
They exercise the trades of tinker, fonder, 
the men being musicians and the women, 
bayaderes, the women daneing at the Pmsian 
parties or miyalis to the music of stringed 
instruments used by the men. It is fo 
northern Persia that they mo known sis 
Ksm-ohi, and in Kermanshsh and Kutduh 
tan as lEfouU and SusmanL H. Khaitikoff sayi 
the three tribes, Jughi, lia»mg and hi. 
Bokhara seem gypsies. Thqr pcofess 
medsoism, but seem to have no religisi^ hMiC 
' They are taU, -fonad, and of nbrani^Ohik- 
Zt m 



ZINGIBSfi CASSUM UNAB. 


AIOOUN. 


plfficion ; their white teeth are not concealed, 
and neither hneband, fother nor brother aeem 
to care the least to whose lips their own are 
pressed. The Zingarro, or Chungor, of the 
Panjab, are a wandering hoiiseless race, pro- 
bably the same as the Chioganeh of Turkey, 
the Italian Zingaro, the Spanish gitano, and 
the English gypsy. About Delhi, the race is 
called kanjur, a word which, in the Punjab, 
properly implies a courtezan or daucing girl. 
— Fenrier Joum. p. 11 4-1 15. FoUinger*s Tra- 
vdt. See Ardelan, Lur, Kara OgUan, Ker* 
manj, Mosul. 

ZINGEBIL. An. Ginger. 

ZINGIBER. LaT. Ginger. 

ZINGIBER, a genus of plants of the natu- 
ral order Zingiberacem ; in the South East of 
Asia many species of Zingiber occur, some of 
which famish the ginger of commerce. 
Amongst the species may be enumerated, 
barbatum. Wall. Burmah, Prome. 
capitatum, Roxh. Ehassya. 
cassnmunar, Roxb. British India, 
caulina, Grah. Mahabalesbwar. 
chrysantbum, Roxb. Nepal, 
elatnm, Rotcoe. Bengal, 
grahamiana, Grah. Salsette. 
ligolatum, Ros^. Nat’hpur, Nepal, 
loi^olia, Roxb. 
missionis, WaU. Travancore. 
mjo^ Rotcoe. Japan, 
officinale, Roteoe, All India, 
panduratam, Roxb. Bnrmah, Tenasserim. 
pardocheilum, fVall. Burmah. 
roseam, Rotcoe. Oircars. 
rubens, Roxb. Bnng^pore. 
sqnarrosum. Roxb. Burmah. 
zerumbet, Rotcoe. Ail S. E. Asia. 

In Tenasserim and Burmah are species 
named Sa Kwe, Khym seing, Me tha leu, 
Kaneik, and Ehung-btai wen. 

ZINGIBERACE^. Rich. The Ginger 
tribe of plants comprising 16 Gen, 156 sp. viz., 

3 Costas, 

U Olobbs, 

2 HonuMtis, 

7 Koscoes. 


14 Zingiber, 
32 Coreams, 

1 Sischsma, 
9 Kaempfera 
14 Amomom, 
4 Elettaria, 


28 Hedichium, 
17 Alpinia, 

2 Hellenia, 

5 Oastrocbiloa 

3 Munolophus, 
1 Oalangia, 


ZINGIBER CASSUMUNAa Roxb. 

Z. purpnreom Roxb. | Z. Gliflbrdii 


Baa ada. 


Bkko. I Vaaamdnkam. 


]>otniy Isavad Ginger. Eiio. I Earn allamu. 

I gyjj paaupu. 


Andr. 
Sana 

Yellow Zedoary. ” ' “ 

Grows throi^ifcoiit British India and haa 
a strong csm(Aoiaeeoti8 smell. Rbizama, 
mnch huger tiiaa tilist of common ginger 
smeMs campbor-liki^ tastes hot and bittarlsb,' 
now very littie tuadL-'AioA FI. Ind. vpf. i! 
f- 49 . (FShoMghnmff page 643 . 

2n 


ZINGIBER OFFICINALE. Bosoob.M; 

Amomun dariber, Zina. 

Ziajsbil, Sngabil. An. 

Adrsk, Ada, Bbko; 


A&a. 
laohi, 

Zinjabil, 
Adrafca, , 
Adrakam, 
Ammu Ingnron, 


MmJlv. 

Mauml. 

Pbrb. 

Sams. 


Singh. 
"Tam. 

Allam, Sonthi (dry), Tml. 


Inji, 
lla 


Khyen-sebsg, Bubm. 

Kan-Kiaug, Ouin. 

Peb-kiaug, „ 

('ommnn Ginger, Enq. 

Narrow leaved ginger „ 

Adrak, Ada, Hind. 

South (dry ginger,) ,, 

The native country of the common ginger 
plant is not known ; but it is cultivated in all 
the warmer parts of Asia and on the slopes of 
the Himalaya up to 5000 feet. Its flowers are 
small, whitish purple, but it very rarely seeds ; 
tbe roots are greatly increased. It is planted 
at the commencement of the rains in beds of 
about six feet square, and in a rich cultivated 
soil. The planting consists in dividing part 
of the greeu root, which tbe natives first soak 
in a mixture of cow-dung and water ; it is 
then planted about two inches deep and about 
one foot apart. It requires a great deal of 
water, and to be kept clear of weeds. Wbeu 
the stalks dry, tbe ginger may be taken up ; 
although it is sometimes left in the ground 
for a couple of years ; it is better for remain- 
ing twelve months, and must be watered dur- 
ing tbe dry season, from Ochtber or Novem- 
ber up to February and March. It is used fresh, 
or tbe outer round is rubbed off and the root 
dried in tbe sun. — 2>r. O' Shaugknetty p- 647. 
Roxb. FI. Ind. Mason. JSmith. Mat. Med. 
China. 

ZINGIBER ZERUMBET, Roxb. 

Amom. zerumbet, Willd. | Zingiber epurium, Kon. 
Batch, Beno. Hind. | BroM leaved giogerENO. 
Maliaburi Butcb, ,, | Walinguni, Singh. 

Found in tbe island of Ceylon and iu the 
woods about Calcutta ; the taste of tbe root 
resembles that of ginger, but is bitter as well 
as aromatic. It is not used in medicine by 
European practitioners.— 'CtSAaifgAneMy, page 
648. 

ZIN-MU-TIN-WU. See Japan. 

ZINN, alsu Ziiuigeisserzinn. Qek. Pewter. 

ZINNIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Matricariacese ; some of them as Zinnia, 
elegans, Hlbu, crouea and various others, ore 
ornamental, and may be all sown at the coin- 
mencement of the rains, either separately or 
in beds. The flowers are pretty and require 
very little care : the seed as it falls, springs 
up immediately, and from its profnsioo, iJ- 
most becomes a weed iu tbe garden.— Aiidtfeii. 
ZINNOBER. Gbh. Cinnabar. 
ZINPYUN GYEE. Bubm. A tree of 
Moulmein; wood used in ordinary house build- 
ing. — Cal. Cat, Rx. 1862. 

ZINZEYED 1 See ElesgosceK. 

ZIOGUNi a title of the secalar emperor of 

Japan! 
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ZIBCON. 


ZIZTFBtJS. 


ZIRA. Hikd. Baplnnmi nuul^natain, also 
Cuminam <^inain, Mago dra is a speoies of 
tfae*nmbellif€rn. 

ZIRA K OIJLAB* Hind. Rosa centif olta. 

ZIIlAl RANQ< Hind. Shade of the brown, 
4rab color of zira or cummin seed ; in Pushtu, 
yelt<% colour. 

ZIRAK the ancestor of the Barukzye clau 
of Afghans. 

ZIRA SAFED, Cuminnm cyminum, Cumin 
seed, is much used in food and mesalih con- 
diments. — Getd. Med. Top. p. 153. 

. ZIRA 8IYAH. Hind, Carum gracile, also 
Cuminpm cyminum, black cummin ; some- 
times applied to carraway seed; the name 
is also given to Aplotaxis candicans. 

ZIRCON, aleo called hyacinth, and jar- 
goon, is a minerid which occurs in attached, 
imbedded, and loose crystals. It is found 
at Expailly, in France, Ceylon, at Fried- 
richsnam, Norway, Greenland, the United 
States, Ac. It contains — Silica 33*3, Zirco- 
nia 66*7. The Zircon family is richer in 
Ceylon than in any other part of the world ; 
it is found in the districts of Matnra and 
Saffragam ; and is most abundant in the 
former, “ Matmtt’diamond,” is the name ap- 
plied to its finest varieties by the dealers in 
gems. Besides the two well-established species, 
common zircon and hyacinth, there is a third, 
massive, opaque and unoystalized, and of a 
dark brown colour. A specimen of it, from 
Saffragam, weighed two or three ounces. The 
Singhalese are completely ignorant of the true 
nature of zircon. The yellow varieties are 
sold by them as a peculiar kind of topaz, the 
green as tourmalines, the hyacinth red as in- 
ferior rubies, and the very light grey, as im- 
perfect diamonds. All the varieties are found 
in the beds of rivers, or in alluvial ground, 
which, both in Saffragam and Matnra, is of 
the same kind. Some of the best of the 
Ceylon jewels are probably zircon, the pale 
variety of which supplies the diamonds used 
in the jeweling of watches ; and which is often 
sold as an inferior kind of diamond. It occurs 
in crystals bearing a remarkable resemblance 
to the oxide of tin (cassiterite), with which 
it is isomurpbous, also in rounded grains, 
coloured red, brown, yellow, green or grey, 
rarely white, transparent to opaque, doubly 
refractive, lustre more or less adamantine, 
streak white, fracture conchoidal and bril- 
Haut. H. 7*5. S. G. 4 to 4*75. It is a silicate 
of wrconia, ziroonia 66*23, silica 33*77. Vau- 
quelin's analysis of zircon from Ceylon is 
in 100 parts zircouia 64*5, silica 32*6, 
peroxide of iron 2 0. Not decomposed by 
acids, even by muriatic acid ; hot oil^f 
vitriol, however, acts slightly on it. TOe 
ttamo is from the Arabic word zork, sigmfy- 

«* 7 .^ b 


ing a precious stone. Zireoais ordinarily 
divided into three varieties, the colourless 
or slightly smoky or jargoon, thh bright red 
or hyacinth, and 3rd, the greyish, or brown* 
isb called zirconite.— Mineralogy, 
ZIRCOOA, in lat. S4® 62' N. long. 53“ 13’ 
E., is About 2 miles broad, and is the liigbest 
island on the south side of the Persian Gull 
ZIRDAU. See Eelat, 

ZIRDUK. Pbrs. Carrot ; Daocus oarota,Z. . 
ZlREbR, pBBs. Melilotus officinalis^ 

Z IRIS HE. Ladak. Vitis viuifera, Linn, 
W. and A. Camnts. 

ZIRISHK SHlRlN.orMithaZirishk^a 

raisin derived from the Vitis viuifera. 

ZIRISHK TALKH, or ZirUbt-tursh, a 
very austere berry which resembles the froit 
of the Berberis lycinm. — TomdU Hand Book 
V. 1. p. 319. 

ZIRISHE TURSH. Him Berberis 
vulgaris. 

ZIR-SHU. Pass. Gold'Washing.SeeEabuL 
ZIRSUD. Abab. Curcuma longa, Roxb, 
ZITHA. Burh. Castanea Martabanica. 
ZITRONEN SAFI. Gbb. Lemon juice. 
Citric acid. 

ZITRONEN SHALEN, Gbb. Citrus 
limonum. Lemon juice, Rim. 

ZITRONEN SHALEN, Gbb. Lemon oeeL 
ZITTWER. Gbb. Zedoary. 

ZITZE. Gbb. Chintz. 

ZIZYPHUS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Rhamnacese, of which several 
species occur in S. Eastern Asia ; viz . 
albens, Roxh. China, 
flexuosa, WaU, Gkisain than, Eashmir. 
glabra, Roxb. Chittagong, 
glabrata, Heyne. Mysore, 
incurva, Roedt. Dehra Dhoon. 
jtijuba, Lam. British India, Archipelago, 
lotua, Lam. Pert, N. Africa, 
mirzaporensis, Royle. Sheigotti. 
nitida, Roxb, China, 
nnmmnlaria, W. and A.Penio. S. TnA»«, 
oeiiopHa, Mill. All British India, 
roxbnrghiana — 1 Chittagong, 
rugosa, Lam. British India, 
vulgaris, Lam, Persia, Hindustan, 
xylopyrus, WMde. Ghat Hills, Shergotty 
Ragonatbpur. 

An unidentified species, Zi*thi, Bdbh., 
grows in Tavoy, and yields a bard and dnia» 
ble wood. Contaya-kulli, Tbi., another spe- 
cies, a large creeper common in Ganjam and 
Gumsur, has a circnmfereuce of 1| feet One 
of the charcoals used in making countiy gun. 
powder, is made by burning this tree and 
chatty used in picottahs is placed in a finuna 
work made of this wood.— Coptatit Mmi/e m. 
al(L Hr, WaUich, 
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Onr^VflJITnTBA. 

zizmus CAmarrxA, 

zfmHUS BLLIPnCA -Boxb. lyn. «l 


SSnoInu xylq[>yn» Wiilld. 

^izyp 


rPHUS FLEXUOSA. Wau. 

Btci. CanrAB. {Baij;Ban» Eaxoba. 

SiniU, JBSfini»KAMOBA. I Ber-Bdon, Ravi. 

I^<1> w I 

A laife riirub or MBall tree, has a girth oF 
4-5 feet ; it grows in N. W. not an- 

cosannii at plseesfrom 2,400 to 6,500 feet, 
fsom the Bavi to near the Indos.— >i>n. Oleff- 
kum mndJ. L. ^xwmrt. 

ZIZTPHUS FLOMEBUNDUS. Wall. 
tju. of Bereihemta floribands, WaU. 
ZIZYPHUS OLABRATA, Hepte. 

Bfypbaa triaenrk, Raieb. FI. Jnd. 
KnlnittaweodAMO-TAx KarnkuTA. Tam. 

lEhui'bor. ICahb. Ktkupala. Tia,. 

Knrkatta maram. Tax. 

This moderate sized treegrows in tlie penin- 
anla cd India ; in the Bomtey presidency, it is 
most common in enltirat^ lands and in 
alhivial soil on tiie hanks of rivers. It is less 
common on the Bombay sea coast than inland, 
in Cdmhatore, trees would yield 12 inch 
plaidcB, hot it is commonly a moderate sized 
tree ; its timber, of a Hght brownish colour, is 
excellent, ■ hard and close grained, and takes 
an excellent polish. The bark affords a quan- 
of kino like gam both by exudation and 
decoction. — /Va Wight and 6ib»on, Voigt. 
ZIZYPHCS JUJUBA. Loan.; Boat. ‘ 

Z. trinervis, Both. I Z. sotoria, Sehull. 

Z. numtiitsaa ITait. | Bbamans jojuba, Linn. 


Zml Ab. 

Ussii seddir. Aa. 

Ber tree. Ahglo-Bikd. 
Enlgi^ Bswo. 

Bher.' „ 

Knl. „ 

Badri. „ 

Narikeli-kooL m 

Pini. Bbahot. 

Hyi-bia. fioax. 

mee. „ 

Ekoiji mara. Oaw, 

Galimara. „ 

Bher, DoK. Him). If arb. 
Jajaoe tree. Ebo. 

Kant leaved 2«izypbna 


Hasok. 
Bor. 


Vnalb. 

Vebbek^Sidt. 
HaWk. 
BerfcaphaL 
Ber; Beri; Jari 
JUmaAm. 


Bidara. 
Elentfaa. 
Periii todali. 
Bern. 

Koli. 

Rnikhanda. 

Vadari. 

Pheoila. 

Maba-debara. 

Haoda. 


Maxat. 

Maual. 

Pahmb. 

SAirsa 


SlKOK 


Tellaady maram 
EUeadi. 

Regu mana. 
Gangs regu. 
Begu chetto. 
Hibd. I Karkandhava. 
Mabb. I Benga. 

The fmit. 

Ab. 


Tax. 

Tzl. 


ft 

Ddk. 
Burn 
Paivab. 


Kudura. 

Kinar. 

KiaL 
Budderi. 
Elandei pallnm. 
Begu panda. 


PpiWA 

PSBS, 

Saba 

Tax. 

Tzu 


T1» seed or stone 
SSnsr'kf-ldnJ. Hnn. 

Tbiifne is letuid every where in the south 
snd east of Asis.fa Avid>{a,in Persia, in Cqrlon 
Ihnwgiisat British India, and in the Ardii- 
pshfo, in Saida tad the Moluccas, but 
growing to various diaentions. It is com 
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ztizpm Lotros. 

mtasU ovsK the IHatiskiip ioS,OOQiar4^000 
feet. There sac tsvi^ yarietiw in the Pea* 
jah, Z. hortensis, Z. hysudriouS. It ia ^ha 
PomtsB Adami of Marco Polo. Hr. Masson 
found the Ber tree generally tiireughont 
the tract between Sriyad Wala and I** 
hore, a distance of 40 miles, not eoilfiited 
to the vicinity of villages, and attaining 
a much larger size than he hod elsewhere seen, 
as also does its fruit, which is there sweet and 
palatable. In the Bombay presidency. Dr. 
Gibson failed to find any specific di^renca 
between the wild and cultivated species. It 
grows there to a large size, fit for pli)nka or 
rieepers, for which latter it might answer well 
in the dry climate of Sind, where the tree is 
common. In Coimbatore, it is usually of 
small size but the dark htonn wood is fine 
grained, strong and bard, and fitted for cabi- 
net making purposes, for saddle-trees, im- 
plements of husbandry and sandals. In Bur- 
mah it is scarce, only found near large towns, 
rarely in the Pegu and Toanghoo forests. 
Its wood is tough, strong and durable, is 
used for carpentry, well curbs, well wheels 
and ploughs : and for making charcoal ; by 
grafting and cultivation it affords a large fruit. 
The fruit of the wild kind is dried and pow- 
dered, as was done with the lotus of the 
liOtophagi. This powder in Arabia is called 
Suve koon nebek, iu Persian Arud-i-kinar, in 
Hindee Ber cboouee. The bark is used 
ill the Moluccas as a remedy for diar- 
rhoea ; the rout, with some warm seeds, in 
infusion in fever. The lozenges, and thick- 
ened mucilage called jujubes by the confec- 
tioners, are prepared from this and from the 
Z. vulgaris, a native of Syria, Persia, and 
Hindostan. A variety with long fruit, de- 
scribed by Dr. Wallich, is called in Bengal 
Narikeli kool. Its reddish colored round frnit 
is about the size of a large olive, and is used iu 
chatnies and pickles ; the uncultivated fruit 
when nearly ripe tastes like a crab apple ; it is 
a small sour berry, a great favorite with the 
Burmese and Karen. — Royldt lUuttr, p. 17, 
(yShi\tghna$y, pagt 273. Jafreyt MoBon. 
Aint. Mat. Med. page 2^7 > Bohde^ MeCld- 
land, Cleghorn Punjab Jteport, KtiUu and 
Kangra p. 82. Dr. 6rt5iox, Vtngi, p. 145, 
Thv)., Mr. Latham, Captain BedUkme. Mom- 
ton’s Journeys voL II. Dr, J. L. Steunait 
WigU No. 127. M. E. J. H. Adams. 
ZIZYPHUS LOTUS. 

Lots, Buss. I Kabk, AttAB. 

This is supposed to be the Arbor lotb- 
pfaagorum, the frnit of which is dss^bOd 
by Herodotus as eaten by the Lotopbagi, and 
the Arabs still eat tiie berry. Zfaq^os 
lotni is a native of Africa, and it eelebnttd 
*^it ancient poetry i jMo fruits were eeid 
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ZIZ7PHTT8 Sf&fiiMtBmi. 


ziztfM VinaABis. 


hf Bchbct (id lw M tiraet AM hoai/yi and 
eatmio dealsnjr the lota of eotuaitrjr. ■ Pcty- 
lauS' atateSytiiatthe fraits conatitotedthe staple 
food of the distdcts in whioh they grew and 
also yieided a delicious wine. — (yShavghnmy 
page 272. See Diospyros melanoxylon. 

ZfttPHUS LUCIDA. Jfoon. In the 
Matele and Komegalle districts, of Ceylon, 
very abundant— f Aw. En. PI Zeyl, I, p. 74. 

ZIZYPHUS NUMMULAEIA. IT. and A. 

Birar Bbas. Mara ber, Pahj, 

Jar-beri Hisd. Zari, „ 

Jand, Jhblum. Karkanra PtraBTU. 

„ „ Karkaua Ravi, Tkans 

Javeri, Pakj. Indob. 

Malla ; Kokni ber ; „ Birosa, Salt Bamgb. 

This, small, thorny shrub grows in N. 
Western India, and abundantly in the Panjab ; 
it is used for hedges, and ite bark as a 
tanning substance. It is eminently charnc- 
teristio of a dry climate, being common in the 
most desert and rainless districts of the 
Punjab. Its fruit is a small red drupe, the size 
of a pea, and considered by natives cool and as- 
tringent, useful in bilious affections. — Powell 
Hand Book v. /. p. 337. Thomson' a Travels in 
Western Himalaya and TiJbet. p. 306. 

ZIZYPHUS (ENOPLIA. Mill. W. and A. 

ZizyphuB uapeca, Soab. 

Kan-hzee. Buru. Paragi Tbl. 

Peo-lay-hzee. „ Pariugi. „ 

Brra-miDya-wel. SiNon. Paiimi. „ 

Koattay maram. Tak. 

This shrub is common in Ceylon and in the 
peninsula of India. Dr Gibson had never seen 
it in the Bombay presidency, but as a climber; 
and Wight says if used at all at Coimbatore, 
it can only be for small ornamental work. 
The bark affords a good deal of kino. Fruit 
eaten by the natives, its taste being pleasant- 
ly acid. A decoction of the Vtark of the fresh 
root is said to promote the healing of recent 
wounda — Boxb. O'Shaughnessy, page 273. 
Drt. Wight and Gibson, Thw. Voigt. Rohde. 

ZIZYPHUS ORBICULARIS. Schultz. 
syn. of Zizyphus xyl«»pyra, Wild. 

ZIZYPHUS OXYACANTHA. 

Siujli. 

A plant of Kaghaii.— OZ^Aom. 

ZIZYPHUS ROTUNDIFOLIA. Roth. 
Byn. of Zizyphus xylopyra, Willd. 

ZIZYPHUS RUGOSA. Lam. W.etA. 

Maha-erra-minya. Sinoh- 

Very abundant in Ceylon up to an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 feet— ^Aw. En. PI. Zeyl. I.p. 73. 

ZIZYPHUS SORORIA. Schult. syn. 
6f Zizyphus jnjuba, Lam. 

ZIZYPHUS SPINA-CHRISTI, Christ’s 
thorn, a native of the north of Africa, Pal- 
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eztinei EtIdOjda. and t te about eij^ht ^ 
feet high, and has oyhto-toothed smooth'' 
leaves, prickles twin, one stmlgfat^ the other 
incurved. The fruit is obltiihg, ' about the 
size of a sloe, and mnch eateni in Egypt 
and Arabia. This plant has pliant branches, 
is covered with thorns, and being not, un- 
common in Palestine, has been snpposed by 
Hasseiqnist to have afforded materials for the 
crown of thorns with which the Lord Josua 
Christ was crowned. The Paliums aenlei^iHi 
however, is the more common thorny plant in 
that country. — Eng. Cye. 

ZIZYPHUS TRINERVIA. Dow. MUL, 
Roxb. Rods. syn. of Zizyphns glabrata, Htyne. 

ZIZYPHUS TRINERVIA. Roxb. 
of Zizyphus jujnbn, Lam. 

ZIZYPHUS TRINERVUS. RotU. 
Oaruokoovaelly. Tamil. I Vatadella. Sans. 

Ka-koo-pala, Tel. | 

The leaves of this species of Zizyphns ha've 
but little taste or smell. A decoction of them 
in conjunction with others of the same nature, 
is occasionally prescribed to purify the blood in 
cases of cachexia, and in venereal complaints 
of long standing. — Ains. Mat. Med. p. 76. 

ZIZYPHUS VULGARIS. Lam. 


syn. 


Bbas. 


99 

Chsnab« 


Shamor. Sutlkj. 

Amlai, Sutlej and RaVz* 
Awmia. •! 

Amli. „ „ 

Amra. „ „ 

Iinla. „ „ 

Karkan-ber Tkans. Imds. 


Kandika, 

Kandiari, 

Barari, 

Ganyere, 

Coiumon jujnbetree, Eno- 
Fitni, Pitni, Ber Hind, 

Phitni, Jhelum. Eakora. 

Rokau-ber, <Thrl. Kan. 

In British India, this common wild fruit 
tree, grows in almost every jungle. It is mure 
especially cultivated by mahomedans round 
their tombs. The frnit is astringent, but some^ 
times of a pleasant subacid'flavor— eaten chief- 
ly by the poorer classes and wild animals. The 
fruit is oblong, containim! a stone, and bears 
twice in the year, the best crop about January : 
after this is over, the tree is pruned, by cat- 
ting off nearly all the smaller branches. A 
second crop succeeds on the new wood in the 
rains, but, from being full of maggots, is not 
eatable : even in the cold weather very few of 
the fruit are free from this insect. The 
natives pretend that they b.ave a remedy, 
which prevents the frnit from being attacked, 
but Dr. Riddell had never known it 
succeed. The flavour is somewhat that of* 
fresh apple, and the frnit when large and fine 
is by no means to be despised. He snccoedeii 
best by budding from a good tree on a common 
stock raised from seed. It will bear well in 
two or three years, but requires care mid 
watering at first. A fine |pim-iac is prbdabitA 
from this tree; the cocoon of the wild 
irorm ia often found attached to it. Hi ■% 
common at many places in ttie Fmdkb 
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Himalaya, asp^iialfy tomrda tha wast at 
faom 3,000 to iJOOOiwt, andin SMbmirto 
^000 feet. It alM oonnp ia Hilt 
Haage, and is occasionally found in gardsM in 
tiia Punjab. fruit ia small and sour, but 
is eaten. — Dr. J. L. Stewart. Sidddl. 

ZIZYPHUS XYLOCARPA. Gibson. 

Got. Bor. Mahk. 

Dr. Gibaon aajra that this tree is very com* 
mon in tbe coast jungles of the Bombay Pre* 
sidency, but be h^ not seen it inland. It is 
useful only for toreh^ for which it is vain* 
able i the fruit bunied, forms the base of a 
good blacking material. — Dr. Gibtoti. 

ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYRA. Willd. Roxb 


Z. orbicularis, SshuU. 
Khamuns zylopjrus. lletz. 


Qatte ehettii. 
Gott« chettu. 


Tkl. 


Z. ellipUea, Aoxfr. 

Z. caraoutta, Boxh. 

Z. rotuudifolia, Both. 

Sootl. Bombay. 

Gumun mara. Can. 

Gutl Mahk. . 

This small thorny tree grows in the hot 
dry parts of Ceylon and throughout the south 
of India, and can always be recognized by 
the pale colour and softness of tbe under 
surface of its leaves. It is most common 
below tbe ghauts in Canara and Suiida, but 
it never grows to a very large size It is com- 
mon inevery forest on the coast of Coronmndel. 
In a good soil it grows to be a pretty large 
tree, with a tolerably erect trunk, but in 
general it is found in the state bf a large 
straggling shrub. Cattle eat tiie leaves, young 
shouts, and fruit. The kernels taste like fil- 
berts, and are eaten by the natives. The wood 
of the largest trees is much esteemed by the 
natives, being yellowish or orange colored, 
very bard, and durable, and at tbe same time 
not very heavy. Its wood is used for imple- 
ments, and its round fruit is employed in the 
arts, being much used by shoe-makers to 
blacken leather and to make blackine. — Dr. 
GihtoH, VoigU Thw. En. PL Zeyl. i. 74. Gal 
cttUa Gat. Ex. 1862. Rohde MSS. 

ZJHUT, the Jat, Jnt or Jit raw, far more 
oumerous than perhaps all tbe Rajpoot tribes 
put togetbw, still retains its ancient appelia- 
fi ffn throughout the whole of Sind, from the 
aea to tbe Himalaya, bnt there are few or none 
in the t’hul. Their habits differ little from 
those who surround them. Some of the Jat 
are hindus, some are sikbs, and some mabo- 
medans. 

ZLOTO. Pot. Gold. 

ZlilLACES. Lat. Cat’s eye. 
ZMILAMPia Lat. Cat’s eye. 

ZO. See Knnawer. 

ZOBEID. See Kashan, Mesopotamia. 

ZOBEL. Gib. Ssbls. 

The folloviog are tite signs of 
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Hindoo astronomers have divided the zo- 
diac into 27 equal paits called Luiinr man- 
sions, of 13* 20' each. Their name.s are 

Asvrini. Magba. Mula. 

Bliaraiii. P. I’lialgnni. P. Asbadha. 

K>ittik)U U. Pbalguui. U. Ashadha. 

Rohini. Hasta. Sravana. 

Mrigasiraa. Cliitra. Dhanishtha. 

Ardra. Swati. Sata-bbisha. 

Punarvasu. Visakba. P. Bhadrapada 

Pushya. Anuradha. U.Bbadrapada. 

Aslesba. Jyeshtha. Revati. 

According to Mr. Colebrooke at tbe epoch of 
the Vedas, tlio summer solstice was in the mid- 
dle of As'lesha, tbe 9bh lunar mansion : there- 
fore Regulus was lialf a lunar mansion .f 9**, 
that ia 15*’ 40' east of the summer solstice 
at that time. On Ist January 1859, tbe Long, 
of Regulus was 147*^ 52' 30'. Hence Regu- 
lus was, at that date, 57* 52' 30' east of the 
summer solstice. The summer solstice bad 
therefore retrograded through 42’’ 12' 30' » 
42°* 208 since the epoch of theVedas. And as 
the equinoxes and solstices move backward 
on tbe ecliptic at tbe rate of 1** in 72 years, 
it must have occupied 70 x 42*. 208 ss 3039 
years to effect tbe change. Hence the age 
of tbe vedas was 3039 on Ist January 1839, or 
their date is 1 181 B.C., L e., the mrly pert of 
tbe 12th century before tbe Christian en.— 
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ZONAB. 


ZOKAB. 


Arckdeaam PraU. in Bmg. As. See. Joum. 
So. 1 0 / 1862. 

ZODIACAL LIGHT, tliis, in the Red Sea 
and in Bombay, ie far brighter than in 
England* Flashes of light, coruseations of the 
Aurora Borealis, in pyramidal form, would 
exactly describe the phenomenon. It varies, 
however, greatly, and often for some days 
together is scarcely visible. — Burton’s Pilgri- 
mage to Meccah, vol. i. p. 307. 

ZOE. PusHT. means son, generally spelled 
Zae, Zye or Zie. 

ZOENIL. Hind. Pyrethrum, sp. 

ZOFO. See Kunawer. 

ZOGI. Dras adjoins Kashmir, the iutercom- 
muiiicatiou being by the Zogi pass, a remark* 
able depression of 11,300 feet, through which 
flow the moist winds of Kashmir, and Dras is 
the most humid and fertile province of Tibet. 

ZOHAK, according to tradition, came from 
Arabia. 

ZOHRAH,orZiihrah, Ab. the planet Venus. 

ZOHUR. Ar. Hind. Peks. noon. Zuhar* 
ka*namaz, the noontide prayers. 

ZOILU.S. See Greeks of Asia. 

ZOLFO. It. Sulphur. 

ZOLIM'BUKIKI . — % Schleichera trijuga. 

ZOLLINGER, a Dutch naturalist who re- 
sided a long time in the island of Bali. 

ZOMO. See Kunawer. 

ZONAR. 


FoiU, Poitu. 

Bbng. 

Yajnopavita. 

Sans. 

Joneo, 

UlNO. 

Janavi, 


Janeu. 

•» 

Jhaudiam. 

St 

Janwez. 

Mabr. 

Yaduu'paviia, 

IS 

Pavitra. 
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The zonar, the sacred cord worn by the 
hindoos, is regarded by the brahmins as 
of a highly mysterious and sacred import; 
and they do not consider an individual as 
fully member of his class until be has 
assumed this holy emblem. Some writers 
call this the brabminical, or priestly, or sacer- 
dotal thread ; but it is not confined even to the 
priestly tribe, being worn by the brahmin, 
cbetrya and vaisya castes, by the Bed or 
herbalists of Bengal, by the five komssllar or 
artizan castes of the Debkaii, carpenters, gold- 
smiths, braziers, blacksmiths, and stone cut- 
ters and also by the Parsi zoroastrians. The 
zonar or sacred girdle is different for each of 
the races who wear it. It is imposed with 
solemnity, whence tiie three castes are termed 
Dwija, or twice-bom. The investiture, with 
its accompanying formulte, is considered to 
indicate the regeneration of the individual. 
The rite is applicable to all the three superior 
oastes or the brahman, kshetriya, and vaisya, 
to each of whom the term Dwija is appropri- 
ate ; although, as the two latter are con- 
sidered to be extinct, it now signifies the 
hrahmaa only. The cord of the brahuan 


sbonld^be mode of Oetton, that of the kshe- 
triya of a kind of gtwis, and that of the 
vaisya of woollen thread. The investiture of 
the first should take place between the ages 
of five and sixteen ; of the second, between 
six and twenty -two ; and of the third, be- 
tween eight and twenty-four. If delayed 
beyond tbe latter period the individual is 
considered degraded from his easte; An 
essential part of the ceremony ie tbe oem- 
mnuicatiou of the Qayatri or holiest verse of 
the Vedas. Varions ceremonies are attendant 
upon bindu buys between infancy and tbe age 
of eight years. After that age, and before a 
boy is fifteen, it is imperative upon him to 
receive this sacred thread, which after a variety 
of preliminary ceremonies, is thus performed. 
The priest first offers a burnt sacrifice, and 
worships tbe salagruma, repeating, a number 
of prayers. Tbe boy’s white garments are 
then taken off!, and be is dressed in yellow or 
red, and a cloth is brought over his bead, 
that no sndrn may see his face ; after which 
he takes iu his right band a branch of the 
vilva, .^gle marmelt)S, and a piece of elotb in 
the form of a punch, and places tbe branch 
oil bis shoulder. A poita of three threads, 
made of the fibres of the sura, to which a 
piece of deer’s skin is fastened, is suspended 
from the boy’s left shoulder, falling under his 
right arm,* during the reading of the invoca- 
tions. 'The father of tbe boy tbeu repeats certain 
formulas, and in alow voice pronounces three 
times tbe Qayatri. It ia communicable to all 
three and is the following : O’m ! bbnrbliuvS 
ssuvalia, O’m ! tatsa vit’hru varennyam ; 
B’bargo devasya dhimahi dhiyo, yonaba pracho 
dayatb. Om 1 Earth, Air, Heaven. O’m ! Let 
us meditate on tbe supreme splendour of the 
divine sun, may he illuminate our understand* 
ing. After this tbe sum poita is taken off, 
and the real poita, or sacred thread, put on. 
During this ceremony the father repeats cer- 
tain formulas ; tbe sum poita is faatened to 
the vilva staff, shoes are put on the boy’s feet, 
and an umbrella in his hand. The receiving 
of the poita is considered as tbe second birth 
of a bindu, who is from that time denominated 
twice-born. A boy cannot be married till he 
has received the poita. Tbe sacred thread 
must be made by a religious brahman. It 
consists of three strings, each ninety-six bands 
(forty-eight yards), which are twisted to- 
gether : it is then folded into three, and 
again twisted ; tliese are a second time folded 
into the same number, and tied at each end 
in knots. It is worn over the left shoulder 
(next the skin, extending half-way downtiie 
right thigh) by tbe brahmans, btriea, and 
vaisya castes. The first are-usnslly Unestod 
with it at eight years of age, the asomd -st 
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ZQOraYTfi- 

•ItvOKt .«iid tb« vakja At tvel^ The 
vsrio4 BMy, from eBpeeM muaM, be defened ; 
bat it . is iudispensable tbetit aboald be re- 
eehred, or the perties omitting it become out- 
eesfeeA The conar must be mede by a brah- 
aten: it is composed of throe thronda, esoh 
ueasuring uinety-six hands ; they are twisted 
together, and folded into three, tlien twisted 
again, making it to consist of nine threads, 
these are again folded into throe, without twist- 
ing, and «udi end fastened with a knot. It is 
pat over tlie left shunlder next the skin, and 
bangs down the right thigh as low as the 
fingers can reach : of these zonan, a brahman 
wears four; the other privileged tribes butthree. 
The number of three threads, -each measuring 
ninety-six hands, for the sacrificial string, 
may have some mystical allosinn to the 
ninety-six fixed annual sacrifices.. The num- 
ber three is mystical with almost all nations ; 
and, with the bindns, may refer to the same 
source as the three sacred fires, the three lege 
of Agni, the triad of divine powers, Ac.; 
but ninety-six does not arise from any ordiumry 
process of three, and seven, and two, the 
diatinguisbing numbers of Agni’s legs, arms, 
and fimea. Souiethiug tike the ztinar wa surder- 
ed in Numbers xv. 38, in the fringes to be 
attached to the Arha bamforth^ on his breast, 
and which every Jew still wears. — Afoor, p. 
379, C(Ae. Myth. Hind.p. 154 155. Wilson’s 
Bindoo Theatrt, p. 163. Maoris Hindoo 
Bantheon, (Jkow-chow, p. 85. 

ZOLKADDER. See Eazzilbash. 
ZONATHERIA, a class of zoophytes. 
ZONE See Semaug. 

ZONNALU. Tel. plw. Sorghum vulgare. 
ZONUBIDAS, a family of Saurian reptiles. 
Tacbydromos sexlineatas, the Tacbydrome, 
is a tropical form of this family, and is found 
in Cochin-China, China, Borneo and Java. 
Z003A, or Zoobnh. 

ZOOFA QABIS 1 Arab. Hyssopus offici- 
nalis. 

ZOOL-FUQQAR. An nllnm, a representa- 
tion of the donble-bladed sword of AH. 

ZOOLHUJ, the twelfth month of the 
maboraedans. 

ZOOUUNNA, tbe name of Huaein’s steed, 
meaning a winged wolf. 

ZOOLOQICAL GARDENS have been 
eataUiabed in Madias in tbe People’s Park : 
tbt aiiimali were first, for several years, kept 
in tbe Government Central Moseam, Madtoi, 
orbieb tbe editor formed. 

ZOO MARA. Ajiaa. a double clarionet 
ZOOPPnrTB, firom tiie Oroek Zcmv, ani- 
mal, and <d«ror, a plant. Tbe characterie- 
rie exaffl{de of this «M»tttee is to be seen in 
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ZOKAWR. 

J. Protoana, inchiding Inlnsorbiy Eonspi^, 
nifera, and Spongiadm. 

IT. Folypifera, including the fifydite, 
Sertularia, and Pennatnlaria. 

III. Eohiiiodermata or Sea-Urebipa and 
Star fishes. 

The Protozoa class of zoophytes arc di- 
vided into Bbizopoda and lufnsoria. The 
Amibaa, Foraminifera and NuetiluotS are 
throe orders of Bbizopoda. The Iiifaaoria 
are said to have 71 species. They erist in all 
waters. Tbe Ganges atmnally transports: 

I them to the ooean, to the extent of six or 
ei^ht times the size of tbe greet pyramid of 
' Egypt. And the Wtiters at a depth of 22,000 
f«et between tiie Philippines and Marianne 
Isles, yielded 1 16 species. 

The Polypifera, the polypi, correspond with 
the Polype of science and tbe amlephous 
zoophytes of Cnvier. In nearly all the polype, 
the sexes are separate. They are arranged, 
into the classes Sponge, Aleyuuidte, Zoan- 
tharia, Discophora, and Ctenopbora. 

Tbe Sponge is an animal living at the bot- 
tom of tlie sea, and consist of a mass of light 
elastic tissue. Nearly three hundred species 
are knowu, nmonitst them are the Featber> 
Fan, Bell, Lyre, Trumpet, Distaff, Peacock, 
Tail, and Neptune’s Glove sponge. River 
sponges are irregular sandy masses, piled on 
plants and solid bodies in fresh water. Tbe 
sea sponge is found in the Mediterranean, 
Red Bea, and Mexican Gulf, attached to rocks, 
at from 5 to 25 fathoms deep. The Syrian 
fishermen fish for spongea from June to 
October in tbe Red Sea, the Arabs 
dive for them and sell them in Egypt and at 
Aden. The Spongia, Calcispoiigia, Halis- 
|H>iiKia and Spoiigilla, constitute a group of 
which tbe constituent structure is known. 
The Geodia, Cceloptychium, Sipbouia, Myr- 
mecium, Scyphia, Endea, Halirrhoa, ilappa- 
limue, Cnemidinra, Jerea and Teutbium, con- 
stitute another group, depending on charac- 
ters of surface and general figure.— -/tyussr 
pages 116 A> 121. 

ZOOS. Arab. See Sandarach. 
ZOOTHERA ANDROMEDA. A gronnd 
tbrnsh of Lombok. 

ZOOTTUPAEU.Txl. Oynanebummetenaam, 
ZOR. Hied. Pkrs. atrength ; force ; in the 
Zend-avesta, the water of force. 

ZORAPOOR. Immediately under the walls 
of Kuroul lies tbe old town of Zora, or tT(^ 
which aaawerz exactly to tbeCboliyaov Joriyu 
of Hwaa-Tbeaug. In aome editimia tbe woraz 
are tnmapoeed ee Arcati eocu. General 
Connini^m takea Sora to be the eapitil 
of king Ariutoe, wbetbeg it be pumnd 
befoM or elter hie name* Arhatoa 
asanlly tdiQtifled with Anot mu lbdnii;; 
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bot tbi by Qmm^ 

C^ninghimto bei]ttito modem; end be thinks 
the imition of Soro iinast be for to the nortJi of 
^root. The Sons nomades of Ptolemy may 
therefSre, he says, be a branch of theSaura, who 
arejtill located on the banks of the Kistna river. 
One hundred miles to the west-north-west of 
Kamnl there is also a large town named Sora- 
pnr, the raja of which still holds his patrimo- 
nial appanage, surrounded by his tribe of Bedara 
claiming a descent of more than thirty centu- 
ries, The Zorapur near Kurnool, however, is 
on rocky ground, and that south of Sholapur 
is suivounded by rocky hills ; and if General 
Cunningham had seen either place, he would 
have retained the old opinion that Arcot is 
the ancient capital of the &ra. —Cuwiinglum^ 
Ancient Owg. 0/ Indian p. 547. 

ZOR-KHANEH, or Falaistra, wherewrest- 
ling and athletic feats are practised. 

ZOROASTER, the Seer and Lawgiver of 
Baotria, according to Chevalier Bunsen and 
Professor Max. Muller, lived B. C. 3500 to 
3000. He is also supposed to have been born 
about 550 years before Christ, in the reign of 
Darius Hjstaspes, the Gushtasp of the Zenda- 
vesta. Zoroaster was the lawgiver of the Per- 
sians, and his name is variously written, Zer- 
tasht,Zarto8ht,Zerdasht or Zeratusht. He was 
the son of Faroshup,wa8 born in the city of Rai, 
in Persia, and became known in the reign 
of king Gushtasp, the Darios Hystaspes of 
the Greeks, the fifth king of the Kaianian dy- 
nasty, and who embraced the faith propound- 
ed by Zoroaster. Zoroaster is said to have 
been then of the age of forty, and to have ap- 
peared before Gushtasp, in the thirtieth year of 
that monarch’s reign, when he produced to 
the king the sacred books called Avesta, writ- 
ten in the Zend language. The religion last- 
ed till the conquest of Persia by Alexander 
the Great. From that time, the reli^ou of 
Zoroaster continued to decline, till revived in 
A. D. 226 byArdeshirBabekan, son of San or 
Artaxerxes,andtbefir8tof the Sassanian kings. 
Before the advent of this teacher, the Per- 
sians were worshippers of idols, but the reli- 
gion propounded by him is a theism, reoog* 
nUdng a Creator, Ruler and Preserver. Ac- 
cordingtoAnquetilduPerron, the first duty in 
thisfaith is torecognise and adore Onhnsd, the 
ma8terof<^good,theprincipleof all righteous- 
ness, according to the prescribed form of 
worship, and with purity of thought, word, 
and action, and generally to honour Oxmnad 
(the Almighty as he is styled in the Avesta) 
in all that he has produced. The second pdiri 
ih the thMlogy of we Zoroastriahs, is to detest 
Abriihian; the author of all bad/mond and 
l^byiioali hiii j^uctiouB ^ wite Qod, 
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Z^BOASm. 

aoomdMgto&roaEtritttliecdogydsIh^ 
of gloiy, rofoigenoe, lichti end in this victr ii 
Parsec while eng^ed in {tiayer, stands before 
a fire or directs his face toitards the sun 
as the most proper tymbol of the Almighty. 
The sacred fires of the Farsee &e temples 
are attended day and night by the AnBarva 
or Priest, and are never permitted to expire. 
They are preserved in a large chafing #di 
carefully supplied with fuel, perfumed by a 
small quantity of sandal wood or otbte 
aromatice : the illiterate adore this sacred 
flame, as also the sun, momi and 8tat% but 
the educated under the symbol of fire adore 
the Almighty or Fountain of light, the author 
and dispenser of all things, the sun being 
merely regarded as a creature of the Creator, ‘ 
which was to be reverenced as His best and 
fairest image, and for the numberless blessings 
it diffuses on the earth, — awhile the sacred 
flame of the fire temples was intended as a 
perpetual monitor to preserve their parity, of 
which this dement is so expressive a symbol 
The Parsec race, at present scattered in lAa 
south-east of Asia, originally emigrated from 
Persia to Guzerat In the sixteen sloka or di»- 
tiches which they prepared with a view to 
explain their religion to the rana at Dunaun, 
they (1) avowed their wmsbip of a so* 
preme bejng (Hormusd) and the sun and 
five elements ; (2) preserving silence whtlo 
bathing; praying; making offerings to 
fire and eating ; (3) their use of inoense^ par- 
fumes, and flowers in their rdi^pous cere- 
monies ; (4) their worship of tbe cow ; (6) their 
use of the Sadra or Shirt, as a sacred gannent; 
and of the kusti or cincttue for the Imns and 
the cap of two folds ; (6) their use of songs 
and music in their marriages ; (7) mnaments 
and perfumes by their wives ; (8; Aeir charity 
and excavating of tanks and weUs ; (9) 
sympathy wi^ men and women ; (10) 
use of garnnutra, one of the mccretions of the 
cow ; (11) their wearing the sacred i^dle at 
prayer and eating; (12) their feeding the 
sacred flame with incense ; (13) thrir praetise 
of devotion five times a day ; (14) their con- 
jugal fidelity and purity ; (15) *nniM,l religions 
rites on behalf of ancestors ; and (16) thrir 
placing great restramts on tiieir women aftw 
child birtL Many of these rules of condnet 
assimilate to those of hindoos, and ■o wm* of 
their customs correqmnd with those of T ibe t . 
When death is drawing near, prior to the 
flight of the soul, the body of the dying persmi 
is washed and arrayed in fine doths. A ft et 
death, the remuns are pUced on aa oUloiig 
piece of polished stone, iud on UmI 4^ 

Ih. 

an iron bier : it is ndsed by theFTtanmiiiia^ 
corpse besmibirho, 

I 27& * 



mrr Hfc to tb* MhaiMor totitr «l jlknce. 
TknJhk^^ is et9«te<} in * ulUftiyplaM t 
jiboM ia SMQbBf on tbe most seeluded 
fm4 bi^est pwta of Molnbiur hiU. Arrived 
fib tbis pIm^ tbe iroA luer is pleoed on tbe 
ground, iwd » Ust look el the dead allowed 
^ uueovwriBg tbe face, and then removed 
witUu the tower, where* expoaed to the vul* 
tares and O&er oaraivoroos lurds, it is soon 
denuded of desb, the bones fall through the 
inm gcating into a pit beneath, from which 
they are from time to time removed into a 
iubtenanean entrwee made lor that purpose. 
Farsees meeting a dead body of a member of 
thmr tribe, bow to it. These religionists now < 
perform annual ceremonies in memory of the 
deed, and on the " Furrohnr din jasan” are 
piarformed the sacred rites of the friends 
who have died in long voyages, or the pre* 
dse date of whose demise is not ascertained. 
The first act of Parsecs, on their occupying 
any locality, is to erect the Dokhma, and It is 
known from this that their first settlemout | 
in Bombay was about the year 1671. Af- i 
tar the mahomedan conquest of Persia, j 
the Farsees, being persecuted by tbe Arabs, i 
fled to the mountains of Khorassan, where 
they found a shelter for about a hundred 
years ; but, being again compelled to flee from 
their enemies, they emigrated to the little is- 
lend of Ormuz at tbe month of tbe Persian , 
Gnlf, and subsequently, from the same cause, 
they quitted Ormuz for tbe western coast of j 
India. Aoeording to the Kissa-i-Sanjan, they 
first landed on the email island of Diu 
in the Gnlf of Cambay, lying to tbe south- 
west of the pMunsnla of ^tiawar, which, 
after a short residence of 19 years, they again 
quitted fur Guzerat, and landed at Damaun in 
A.D. 717. It was here, at Sanjan, in A. D. 721, 
that the l^rsees erected tbe first fire temple 
and saw the sacred flame kindled on its altar. 
They lemaioed here in peace for about 300 
yean, smtdi communities settling in other 
towns in Onzerat, hot all engaged in onltiva- 
tinn. Bat in 1307, having engaged in the 
ouiae of a. hindoo prince who snetained a 
d rfeyt, th^ quitted Sanjan for the monntiuna 
of Ba^root, taking wi^ them tbe sacred fire, 
from which it was aobeequently removed to 
Nowaaiee ; and lately, owing to disputes 
amowg tba prieata, it was se<weUy removed to 
Oodwaca, 3iS milea south cl linrat, where it 
stiH eodati, imd bamg. the oldest fire temple 
of the Zoiioastrtans in India, it is held in the 
higtoi veneration. Tbe rnmnant of the Zero- 
nstdanPaiMM in Persia is now almost, con- 
fined to tbe town of Tead^ the twfnty<4enr 
smmMmdmgviUegs%gadinlftfi4; there wove 
then ope lamHiss, oomnrisiag. a 

^polf^ of senlib of ito 


wen men and wars waqMRb: Thisy ato 
ohiefly engaged in agrieoltomt pWmits, 
Kirman the Persees numbw sbmit 430 ; in 
Tehersn there fure only about fifty merchants 
of this race. They have fire-temples but no 
ancient liturgioal books. Tbe total number 
of this race in the present day, who are fol<« 
lowers of Zoroaster, does not exceed 150,000 
persons, and tbe census of the 20tb Aegnst 
1854 showed those of Bombay to amonnt to 
110,544; of whom 68,754 were fnen and 
41,790 were women. Mora than half the 
number, viz. 61,298, of all this tribe in 
Bombay, were merchants, bankers, or bnekers. 
lu Western India they are a liberal-minded 
and open-handed race, and one of their number. 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejheebhoy, gave away sums for 
public charities to the extent of nearly half a 
million sterling. They have two sects, the Sben- 
soy and Kndmi, whose only dissimilarity arises 
from their different mode of computing, since 
1746, the era of Yezdejird, which occasions a 
difference amongst the two sects as to the time 
of celebrating their festivals. The numbere of 
I tbe Sbensoy ten times exceed those of the 
I Kudmi. It is a common notion that Farsees 
will not use ,fire arms, from their worship- 
ping or venerating fire, but this is a mistake. 
Zoroaster, tbe seer of Baetria, is described 
! in the old songs of the Zendaveetaas " be who 
offers words in songs, who promotes puri- 
ty by his praise, he upon whom Ahura- 
mszda conferred tbe good gift of eloquence 
* * he is the only one who nnderstande 

the doctrines of the Supreme God, and was in a 
condition to transmit them.” Hefoundedthe 
doctrine of a duality of good and evil, and 
was generally supposed to have been patronized 
by king Kava Viataspa ; but, when proved 
that tbe Visbtaspa who is ineiitioDed in tbe 
books of the Zendavesta, as tbe royal patron 
of Zertusht, waa not the father of l^arins 
Hystaepen hiatoiical and philological criticiem 
was set at rest. Zoroaster wasa prieet of the 
fire worshippers, and it is generally under- 
Btood that he found the doetrine of a duality 
of good and evil already in vogue. What is 
nnderatood by evil, is evil thought (Ako 
mano,) or falsehood ; and this ia contraeted 
with good tboiught, w^h ui identical with 
tbe good principle. An abeolnte pononifi>< 
cation of tbe good principle is hardly to hs 
found in ths son^ of Zsrfnsht. Zorosntsr’s 
reform in Baetria oopnrredabonfetiiatiqiefll 
Monee,.Qr sbont 3500 BL C. Pkto speaki of 
him, and calls him. a tsacher of nmgio (Meyda)* 
and the son of OromuH A lino olgsilyi 
masattfer Ommdt thogod ef tl^ ZPtoWNtriiinfi# 
At what rima Zmoaitor Uv«dbaah<ng«iii» horn 
adupntfdqnoitioii. Xanj^»fith|3;ij5iaft(ATO 
e.}, to 4<tofei4 hjr IB<«tQto XiiiHai 
£80 



zoauK. 


aOMi, 


plaoM Zotoirteri the prophet, 600 before the <uid betfom being hhd 

TrmaB war <1800 B. C.), Aristotle and brongbl together fo be ktoM hf knOek ok 
Ei;Miezae,aeo6rdiiig to Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxx. crooked pieeee nailed to the bOttoih and aider. 

1), piaoed Zoroaster 600 before Plato : '^he bottom it made of eitoOO, tfar knees ^ 
Hermippos dOO before the Trojan war. mnlbeny or olive, and the Side ^rtinks of 
(Dior. Laert praasm.) Pliny (Hist. Nat. deodar. The vVedges and tremdls are nsndlji 
XXX.Z) places Zoroaster several thousand years of tut and kabn. Ropes for rrftk'hiMl 

before Moses the Judsaan, who founded boats are prepared either from hemp (Oiimffohi 
another kind of Mageia. Zuroastrian books Indieal^ sirki (Socoharam spOntanemn), l^hi 
plaes a snpreiiie god above the powers of latifolia, '‘dib,’" or other reeds, eommofh tm tbd 
nature. — Lecturet p. 196, TiuPartea river bank. Mnnj (Saoobarum miinja), iS <dsd 
pagtt 7 to 361. Bunaen, Egypfs Place. See largely employed by the native boatmen; THo - 
Kamran, Sudra, Pappati, i'arsee. great boat buiWing locaUties of the Punjab afor 

ZOf^OASTBR) the first of a dynasty that Pind Dadun Kltan, Wazirabad, Jdfiin^ Atttdi, 
ruled in Babylon, from B. 0. 3235 to B. C. Nowshera, Haahtaagar,Mokhad aMKakiBa^ghi 
2011, a period of 234 years, during which be ZOSTEROl’S. One of the moot common 
hud seven successors. From the Armenian deniaens of woods and jangles, llilting noise* 
edition of Eusebius, in the Chaldean lists of lessly among the dense foli^, and to tame 
Berosus, the name of one Zoroaster is known approach within a few feet, is the 

to us as a royal name. It is that of the Median beantifnl warbler, the yelhiw Zosterops, known 
conqueror of Babylon, who vanquished the by the white downy ring round t^ SyO, from 
realm and city of the Chaldees, and founded which it has received its name (Z, pdlpebro- 
the second Babylonian dynasty in the year ens) ; it is about the sise of the blue titmouse f 
2234 B. 0. See Kissa-i-Sanjan. the general colour is olive, approaching « 

ZORAWUR SINGH, a Sikh general light yellow on the wings, forehtod, and loiver 
who commanded an expedition sent from parts. — Adams. 

Kasbmeer by Goolab Singh in 1839. After ZOSHO. Hind. Daphne oleoides. 

taking Ladokand Iskardo, he marched up the ZOUAVES. See Semitic races, 

valley of the Indus into Gnari, a province of ZOUNG-GA-L.\. BdsiI; AnoTstrolobns 
Tibet, and captured Gurtokh, its capitaL His cameus, Wgll. 

force was inconsiderable, and lie wrote in ZOUNQ YAH. Buiui. Averrhoa omnin‘> 

vain for supplies and reinforcements. They bola, Zmn. 

were nut easily furnished across the many ZOUT. Ddt. Salt. 

iutorveniug ranges of snow-capped mountains, ZOWBIAM. Tsd. Sago. 

winter was now approaching, and Zorawur ZOZYMUS. Lkaoh. A genns of BraebynN 

Singh fortified for himself a cantonment near ous crustseea, of which the following species 

Gurtokh, when a Chinese and Tibetan force are known in the E. Indies ; 

snrrouuded him and cut off his supplies. His Zoaymas latissimus, Mto. New HoIIanA 

detachment was thus overpowered and him- „ pubesceBs, Edv. Mauritimk 

self slain. About 120 miserable Sikh fngi- .. tomentat^ Adw. I^ian Ocean. 

tives found their way, half frosen, across the ” wneus, Edw. Ind;^ Oman. 

Niti Pass, into the British province of ZOZZOZAN. Himd. Alhagi maororufm. 

Kumaun, and told the tale. This occurred ZRAND. Hind. Coscuta pedieellata. 

in the winter of J 842, at the very time when ZUBURJUD. Fxrs. Topas. 

the British force of Kabooi was sitnilarly ZDCCHERO. It. Sugar, 

overpowered by the Afghans. — Prinsep's libel, ZUCKER. Gkk. Sugar. 

Tartary and Mongolia, page 22. ZUD. Hind. Triticum mstivum. 

ZOUUK. The best known boats on the ZUETIM. Pushto. A sp^es of wild 

Indus are the Zoruk of the upper Indus, olive tree, “ olea,” still nndetera^^ 
the dunda which plies from Mithaukote to ZUFA. Hind. Nepeta ciiiaris. 

the sea, and the dugga, which is specially ZUFA. An. A dwg. 

suited from' its strong build to the navigation ZUFAB. Hind Hyssopns ofiBrnnalia - 

of the rapids between Attokand Kalabagh. ZJJTM YABIo. Ar. Hyssopus ofBej* 

The better kinds of woods used in their wmton znM yeabns find 

construction (sissoo and large babul), ore yebttS. 

procured with difficulty, and various species ZUFA YABIS. Hind. Nepeto dlSfidSl ' 
of timber aregwiMrally seen in one boat, such ZUFUR-TUEEEA. SeeByfogee. 
as sisaoo, babul, deodar, ohir, babn, and karU. ZUGAL. A& GbSrooM. 

Mafobar toak is mwtii prised in the l6#er ZUKAT. An. Legal alms t thtf tana 

Indue and {etches a lorgS ^ries. The' todii* pnrifioatiott. li fo mslapitoideii^ 

nsiy ferry boats are constnictsd by tiiesidSs ' pKed by foSbofiisdaBS tea tax, as ils 



ZUMJUU. 

Ii oofldWhMd to pnrii^ and rmder Uigal tin 
nNiMH%ron wbieh it w paid. Th« Zwt, or 
legid is one in fortgr* or two and a half 
per oent. It ia oonunandad to be paid on eaU 
tla^ abeep, money, oom,firmts, and on all warn 
that are aold. There are many different opini* 
<Hu among mahomedan dootor8,relatiTe tothe 
proportion and mode in wbieh ^a tazahould 
be coUeotod on property of eariona kinda, 
and amongat mahometlaua, it afforda a con- 
aUnt anlgeet for vilification. Zokatdana, alms- 
giving, ia a part of the mahomedan reliaioii. 
The Bokat of lam or namea ia the preaoribed 
offarings, or.thaattribntea of the deity.-ifaZ- 
€tivC$Hutory<ffPtnia^i>ol.ii,p. 249, 334. 

ZULE£KHA. Potiphar’a wife. 

ZULL Ab. Carpets. 

ZULEUDDER. SeeKajar. 

ZDMBOOBUGK, small pieces of artillery, 
wall-jnecea or swivels, mounted on camels. 
— /Eraser's Journey into KhoroMn p. 198. 

ZUHEBN, Febs. Earth. Zamin-bMi, Hind. 
A humble sidntrtiou, literally, kissing the 
earth. 

ZUMPUN, a Chinese district officer in the 
valley of the Sutlej in Hundea 

ZtJM-ZUM. Bagar’s well at Mecca. 

ZBNDERSCHWAMM. Qbb. Amadou. 

ZUNGI 1 A small beU. 

ZUNGAR, or Znngabar. Arab. Fana. 
Verdigris, Sniphate of copper. Blue stone. 

ZUNGBABI. Pebsian. Pistacia terebin- 
thua. Turpentine. 

ZXJNJEBIL. Pans. Ginger. 

ZUNJEFEB. Abab. Cfinnabar. 

ZUNJIRA, also written janjirah and jin- 
jeeta, a Mabiatta corruption of jaairab, an 
island, bnt apfdied to a territory ruled by a 
Sidi or Hal^i or Abyssinian. It extends 
along the western eea coast of tbe peninsula 
of Inffia, between the Reo^dandsand Bankut 
rivers. About the year 1489, a party of Abys- 
sbians, serving the NisamShabi dynasty, 
disguised as merchants, obtained permission 
to land three hundred boxes, each of which 
iMwitaitmd a aoldiwr, by means of whom they 
obtained possession of Dhuuda Rsjpur. It 
afterwards formed part of the B<yspnr Adal- 
sbabi kingdom, under whom, in the time of 
Sfiviyi, the government of S. Konkan was held 
by the admiral of the B«japur fleet, who 
idtik his CMWs were all Abyssiniana Being 
piniBod by the Miduattas, the officers 
of the fleet eeeoitebavetffiered di«r services 
to Anrnugseb, tiMO at war both with Bcjapnr 
and tbt ¥* !»**“**- fifincethat time, up to the 
years 1810 or 1815, they were engaged in 
oraetant wan by sea end lead. The Sidi w«e 
terrible piartM, and moee dreaded than aU 
other on the oiinteeoast Thetownanddistrict 
of Jaiinbidm thoKotty^ ooMt, is 

Aisa *■ 


zwxiBhtm 

edeny from Jarirdi, ftem whiehR roodveg a 
governor.— Cwne’s JUnerory. 

ZUNKAB. MAD’RL also Tntisi ask 
Pbbs. Snlphats of copper. 

ZUNJEER Pbbs. O bs in s, or fetters. 
ZUR. Pass. Gold j properly sar. 

ZUR. Name of a mountain in Dsfirsr, 
and of a celebrated idol which was there 
wurBh4>ped. According to Elpbinetone, it is 
iu the middle of the lAke Zarai\j or Zarrab, 
which the natives call the Sea of Znr. 
Conolly however says it is not in the. lake, 
but in the vicinity of it. — See Elphinetone's 
Cabul, £ook iv. ehap. iv.,- Seinandfjitm. 
SuT L Inde, p. 174. 

ZUR AFSHANE KAGHAZ. Hind. Gold 
paper. 

ZURAREH % See CanUiarides. 

ZUR-DOZEE, or embroidery, is an art 
in ^ which the mahomedans of British 
India display a great degree of skill, almost 
equal to that exhibited by the hindoos in 
weaving. They embroider Chishmere shawls 
and scarfs, also muslins, and net fabrics with 
silk, gold and silver thresd. These fabrics 
ore much esteemed in Europe, and are pro- 
bably still unriralled by similar productions 
ill any part of the world. Another branch 
of needie-work allied to embroidery, which 
is carried on in British India, is that of 
flowering or omameuting cloths with cot- 
ton thread (Chickan-kari.) The dresses of 
mahomedans are frequently worked in this 
maimer, and two descriptions of it called 
Tartor and Sumuuderhidur, in which the 
texture of the cloth is brokeu down with the 
needle, and converted into network, are held 
ill tbe highest estimation. — Z>r. Taylor. 

ZURDA. 1 Cook. 

ZUUF BAF, cloth of gold, or gold tii>8ne. 
ZUREEH, a tomb, in the shape of a 
taboot. 

ZURI, a tribe of the Aimak. 
ZURMISH.— 7 Lupinus aibns. 
ZURNEIK SURKH. As. Red sulphuret 
of araeiiia 

ZURNUB. alsoZornui. Hind. Taxoabsocsr 
ta, the Himalayan yew. 

ZUR-SUO, also Tsmr. Akab. Turmeric. 
ZUKUMBAD.Curcums serumbet. Zedosry. 
ZUB-WARAQ. Hind, gold leaf, tinsel. 
ZUTPHEN ISLANDS, are four principal 
and several smsU islands, fronting tbe ooast of 
Sumatra. 

ZUTUP'AKU. TbIi. Cynanebnm sxtensum 
Jaeq. 

ZU-UL-KURNIN. Ab. aUUsof Almamdar 
tbe Great See Kandahar. 

ZDRY. Tdbx. a thorny Bhmh of Balifli 


on whidi oamels giuM. 
ZWSIBACH. Qbb. Biaooit. 
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ZTOJOfA. 


ZTdtJSNA. 


ZWKSPAOH KOHLESTSAtJBES Kl- 
TBON. Gxb. Soda. 

ZWIEB&L. Gbr. Onion. 

ZWIBN Obb. Dhread. 

Z7AH. SeoJoasmi. 

Z YZ. PosHTC., a son, also written Zoo and 
Zai* answering to the Scotch Mac, the Irish 
O, the Arabic Ibn and Wald. All the Durani 
tribes have names ending inZye. Accord- 
ing to Slphinslone, there are nine of these 
tribes, the Popnl-qre, which is the largest ; 
Alleko-^e ; Barok-^e ; Achik-zye, Nur- 
zye, Ensoof -qre, Hossuio-zye, Ali-zye ; and 
Ishaq^iye, the two last being the smallest. 
In person, the Durani are stout and well 
made, many of them being above the stand- 
ard of the ludo-Germanic races of Europe. 
Some have round and plump faces ; with 
others, the countenance is strongly marked, 
and with most the cheek bones are prominent 
When a Durani family is by itself, the 
men and women eat together; but few 
restraints are put upon the female, and her 
ibfluence is considerable. The Durani tribes, 
all but the Achik-^e, are religiously given, 
but not intolerant. They are Sunni maho- 
medans. Their national dance, called Attun, 
is danced almost every evening with songs 
and tales to accompany it. They have a 
strong love of country.— .flpAinsfone’s Cabool, 
Dr. Latham, p> 202. 

ZTGASNA. B'ammer-headed shark, a curi- 
ous shark, with a head like a hammer, 
according to an Englishman’s imagination, 
but like a buffalo’s homed- bead, according to 
the Burmese. The genus Zygsena belongs to 
the sub-class of fishes Chondroplerygii, 
Order 11 Plagiostomata. First sub-order, Se- 
laclioidei, Fam. 1 Carchariidm, Group B. sy- 
gmnina. The sub-class Chondropterygii may 
be thus shown : 


SUB-CLASS JV. CBONDROPTERYOIL 
Order I. Holocephala. 

Fam. 1. CHiKiEBiDA:. 

Chinusta monstrosa, L. Europe, Cape, Japan. 
Callorhynohus antaroticus, Lattp. S. Pacific, 
Cape. 

Order II. Plagioetomata. 

FIBS? SUB-ORDEB SELACHOIDEL 
Fax. 1. CABOHABiinM. 

Ofoup A.--Oarehariina. 

Csrcbarias, Owt, 


n, Seoliodon. 

latieaudus, Jf. s*>d S. B. Indies, Chirrs, Japan, 
aontus, BfiPP- In£an Ocean to Japan. 
dtt«s^.i>ttr Ambovna. 
walbeahmU, B{«r. ArobpebgOi Japan. 
porNu^ Fotjf. 


fi. PkgMdoti, 

mulieti, M.mdB. Bengal. 

y. AprttfMdtm. 
bieripinna. M. and H. Java, 
aotttidena, BSpji. Bed Sea, Indiaa Ooaaa. 

A Bvpvprion. 

maclota, M. and B. Ihdian Ooei^ N; Qidaaa. 
bemiodon, M. and B. ^ Indian Sena, 
playfairii, Otht, Zanzibar. 

c. Prionodon. 
glane^ L. Fondicheny. 
rauDsing, Blkr. Madura. 

Borrah, M. aed B. Indian Seas, 
dussumieii, if. and B. E. I. Archipslago. 
gaugeticus, AT. and^ff. Oanges, Japan, KjL 
leuoas, M. and B. 
amblyrhynebus, Blkr. Java: 
fasciatus, Blkr. Java. 
braohyuruB, Othr. K. Zealand, Australia, 
melanopteras, Q. and Q, Indian Ocean, B. L 
Archipelago. 

bleekeri, Dum. Indian Ocean, 
albomarginatus, BUpp. Bed Sea. 
meoiaorrah, M. and B. Indian Seas, 
borneensis, BBtr. Borneo. 
amboinenaiB, M. and B. Amboyna. 
glypbis, if. and H. P 

limbatus, if. and B. Atlantic; Indian Ocean, 
pleurotsenia, Blkr. E. I. Archipelago, 
temminekii, M. and H, India, 
zambezensis, Pkr*. T 

Hemigalena microstoma, BOar. Java, Amboyna. 

macrostoma, BVkr. Java. 

Lozodon maororhinas, U. and B. Indian Ocean. 

Qsleocerdo fayneri, M’ Donald and Barron. TwAMn 
and Australian Seas. 

tigrinus, M. and B. Indian Seas, Atlantic. 

Qaleus eanis, Bonatt. English, Indian, and Cape 
Seas. 

jsponious, B. and B. Japan. 

Chronp B— Zyganina* 

Zygasua blocbii, Guv, K I. Archipolago. 
malleuBg Moditerraiiean, Atlantic, Ckinap 

Japan, Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
tudes, Cuv. £. & W. Indies, ArcbipelagOe 
tiburo, L, W, Indies, Atlantic, China, 
mokarran, SBpp, Bed Sea. 

Group 0 — Muabelina. 

Tritenodon obesua, Mpp. Red Sea, Indian Oeeaik 
N. Hebrides. 

Triaeis sojlliuxn, M. mnd iST. Japan* 

Mustelus IsBvis, Rim, Gape, 
manaao, Rlkr, Japan, Ceylon. 
antaroticuB, S. Pacido. 

Fam. 2. Lamnidje. 

Group A.— Lamnina. 

Lamna oornnbica, (7m. Atlantic, Meditemnean^ 
Japan. 

glauca, Jf. and H. Cape, Japan* 

Carcharodon rondeletii, Af. and if. 

Odontaspis americanns, UiUha Atlantic, S. PheiSoo 
Fam. 3, Bhihodomtida 
Rhinodoa typicna, Smitiu Cape, Seychelles. ; 

Fam. 4. Notidakidjb. 

Nplidanus indiousi Cwt. Cape to Celiionifaiu , 
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FAM. & SOTLUISgK. 

Soyllfauii mannoratuniy B. L Arohiiidaga 

ttUMraktum, Bi. SchuL AuatnOiaa Smmu 
• dwardtdi, Cmv. Ui^. 
eapeiiae. If. and H. Oape» India, 
burgeri, M. anrf AT. Japan, B. I. Arohipelago. 
latioeps, Dum. Tasmania. 
bivittBEi, M. mnd JS. Capa, 
mfiioanum, Om. 8. Africa, Oapa. 

Crioc^ymoBtoma mulleri, Otkr^ India, 
bravioaudatum, Oikr. Zanaibar, Seychelles, 
ooneolor, EUpp^ Red Sea, Indian Ocean, Archi- 
pelago. 

Stegostoma tigrinnm, Om. Indian Seas. 

Parasqrlliam yaridatuin, Dum. TasmsDia. 

Chiloscylliam oeellatam. Om. Ansfralia. 
trispMalare, Rich. N. W. Australia. 
malaiBiantim, Lest. Archipelago, 
indicnm, Om^ Gape to Japan, 
punotatum, Jtf. and H. Java. 

Crossorhinus harbatus, Om. Australian and Japa- 
nese Seas. 

tentaculatns, Ptrs. Australian Seas, 
dasypogon, RGbr. Archipelago. 

FaM. 6. CsST&ACIONTlDiS. 

Cestracion philippi, Laetp. N. Zealand, Australia, 
Archipdago, Japan. 

QnoyL Oalapagos. 
galeatus, Oikr. Australia. 

Fam. 7. Spikacidr, 

Acsnthias vulgaris, Risso. Australia and temperate 
sesa 

bUinvillii, Risso* 

Centrophoms molueeensis, Blkr. Europe, Holuceas. 
Euprotomicrus labordii, Q. and 0. Indian Ocean. 
Echinorhinus spiuosus, Om. Cape, Mediterranean. 
Ustius brasUiensis, Q. and G. Tropical Seas. 

Fam. 8. Rhjnidje. 

Bhina squatina, L. Japan and all Seas. 

Fam. 9. PKiSTioPHoiiiDiii. 

Pristiopbonis cirratos, Lath. Australia, 
nudipinnis, Qthr. 
owenii, Gihr. ? 
japooicus, Oikr, Japan. 

SECOND SUB-ORDER BATOIDEI. 

Fam. I. PmsTiDAi. 

Pristis perrotteti, M. and H. £. A W. Indies, 
Archipelago, Red Sea. 
pectinatus, ZoiiBA. Tropical Seas. 
nysron, Blkr, £. Indies, Archipelago, 
cospidatus, Laih. E. Indies. 

Fam. 2. RfintNOBATiB^. 

Bhjmchobatas ancylostc^mns, Bl, Sehn. E. Indies, 
djeddensis, Forsk. Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Arcbipelsgo. 

Bhioobatos tbouioi, Laeess. Archipelago, 
qnnosna, OAr* 

balavi, FersA. China, Red Sea. 
gxanalattts, Cko. E. Indies, Archipelago, Australis, 
pbilippi, M* and if. 
ebUM^ M* and B. E. Indies. 

•ohlegelii, M. and ff. Japan, and China Seas, 
bauludi, M. and Jt* Australia. 

and BL Indian and Atlantle OceaB, 
Meditemaeam 
blocbU, jr.omf JT. Cbpe. 
lnrevirostri% lf« md A & Australia. 


Trygonorhiaa iMatSi Jf. 4Nid S* Attitralifu 
Fam. S. ToBPBiHNiBAk 

Torpedo marmorata. Bins. Indian Ooiaot Gape, 
Mediterranean. 

panthera, Ehrenh. Red Sea. o 

smithii, Othr. S Africa! 
fusoo-maculata, Ptrs* S. Africa. ^ 

occidentalis, Btorar. 
sinus persici, Kampfet. Persian Gulf. 

Naroine tasmanieusiB, Rich. AuatraUa. 
timlei, Benle. East ludies, Japan, 
lingula, Rich. China. 

Hypnos subnigrum, Dam. Australia. 

Astrape oapensis, Om. Ca|)e, Madagascar, 
dipterygia, Dl» 8ehn. ludian Seas, China, JdpAn. 

Temera hardwickii, Oray. E. Indies, Penang 
Fam, 4. Ba jid jb. 

Raja lemprieri. Rich. Vandieman*s Land. 

smithii, M. and H. S. Africa. 

Platyrhiua sinensis, Laetp. China, Japan. 
Bchonleinii, M. and H. India. 

Fam. 5. TnYOoifiDAB. 

UrogymnuB asperrimus, Bl. Schn. Indian Ocean. 

Trygon uarnak, Forsk. Indian Ocean. ^ 

gerrardi, Oray. Japan^ Archipelago. * 

punctata, Gtkr. Jaiian. 
bleekeri, Blyih. Bengal. 

walga, M. and H. £. Indies, E. I. Archipelago, 
polylepis, Blkr. Indian Seas, 
nuda, Othr. Indian Seas, 
pastinaca, D. Atlantic, China, Japan, 
kiihlii, M. and H. Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
bennettii, M. and H. £. Indies, Ohina, Atlantic, 
imbricata, Bl. Bchn. Indian Sea^. 
inigei, M. and H. Madras, Penang, Indian Seas, 
Japan. 

Tseniara lymma, Forsk. Indian Ocean, Archipelago, 
tneyeni, M. and H. Mauritius, 
melanospila, Bikr. Bataria. 
grabata, Ocoff. Bed Sea. 

Urolophus cruciatuB, Laeess. Australian Seas, 
armatns, M. and H. N. Ireland, 
testaceus, M. and JET. Australian Seas, 
javauicus, Martens. Batavia. 

Pteroplaiea hirundo, Lowe. China, Japan, Madeira* 
miorura, BL Schn. E. Indian Seas, 
teotaculata, M. and H. Red 8ea, Indian Ocean, 
sonura, Blkt* Batavia. 

Fam. 6. Myliobatide. 

OroQp Myliobatina* 

Myliobatis aquila, L. Mediterranean, Atlantic, 
Australian Seas, 
cornuta, Othr^ Japan, 
vespertilio, BUr. E. I, Archipelago, 
maculata, Otofy. Indian Seas, £. 7 . Archipelago, 
nieiibofii, Bl. Sehn* ludian Ocean, Atohipelago, 
Japan. 

milvus, M. and H* E. In^n Seas, China. 
ABtobatis narinari, Enphrassn* Tropioai Seas. 

Bhinoptera javanioa, M* and B. E^ Indies^ Java* 
adspersa, if. and B* E. Indies. 

Group B.— Oeratoptarliia. 

Dioerobatis japoniqa, M» and JET* Japan* 
eregoodcM), CmU Indian Sean 
knhlil, Jf. ondB* Indiaii Ooeao, Aroh^lago* 

^fBmtopterashrsnbiigU, JM. an^ Bad Sen* 
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In the enb-oless Ghondropterygii, the 
■k^etoa ii oartilagiaons end skull without 
sutum i body with medial and paired fins, the 
hinder pair abdominal ; caudai fin, with pro- 
duced *opper lobe. Gills attached to the 
skii^by the outer margin with several inter- 
Tcning gill-openings ; rarely one-gill open 
iug only. No air-bladder. Three series of 
v^ves in the bulbus arteriosus. Intestine 
with a spiral valve, optic nerves, coinmissu- 
rally united, not decussating ; ovaries with few 
and large ova, which are impregnated, and 
in some developed, internally. Embryo with 
deoidiMus external gills, males with prehen- 
sile organs attached to the ventral fins. In 
the family Carcharidse, the eye has a nictita- 
ting membrane, and the mouth is' crescent 
shaped and inferior. The Families amnidae 
Ebiuodontidm, Notidanidse, Scylliidse, and 
Pristiopborida, have no nictitating membrane. 
In the saw fish family, Pristidsa, the snout 
is produced into an exceedingly long flat 
lamina, armed like a saw with a series of 
strong teeth along each edge. The electric 
organ of the family Torpediuidae is composed 
of vertical hexagonal tubes between the pecto- 
ral fins and the head. 

The ray family, the Rajidm, have a broad 
rhombic disk, generally with asperities or 
spines, and the pectorals extend to the snout. 
The pectorals of the Trygouidm are similarly 
prolonged, and they have a long and slender 
tail. The pectoral fins of tlie Myliobatidse 
are greatly developed, they leave the head 
free, and reappear at the extremity of the 
snout as a pair of detached (cephalic) fins. — 
aiuntlter, Catal. of Fishes, vol. viii. See 
Fishes, Periopthalmus, Sharks, Zygodactyle. 

ZYMOOSHT AFGHANS. See Kbyber. 

ZYGOPHYLLACEJE. The Bean, 

Caper tribe of plants, comprising 5 gen. 6 sp. 
viz., 2 Tribulus, 1 Bieberstouia, 1 Peganum 
1 Zygophyllum, 1 Melianthus. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM SIMPLEX. Linn, 
Aletlil Hind. 

This plant occurs in Multan ; the seeds are 
swept up off the ground by the poor, and used 
as food. — Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

Z'YNUB, sister of Hosein, son of All, the 
cousiDandi|pn-in-lawof Mahomed. Evenbefore 
Mahomed died three other persons, claiming 
to be kbalifs or vicegerents, were in the field, 
each with a following of his own, and his 
death was the signal for a general dissolution 
of the tribes whom bis personal influence alone 
had hdd together, and the schism penetrated 
even to Medina, where Mahomed had died, and 
it resulted in the ruin of Ali and his family. 
On the death of Mahomed the people of Medina 
BQggeated that they should elect one leader and 


Meeeab another ; but tiiis was not adopted, 
and three khalifa were snoeessively acknow' 
ledged by the whole maboipedan world, and 
Arab armies poured across the uortberu sandy 
waste into Syria and Palestine. A few sieves, 
a few fierce battles, and these rich provinces 
were lost to tlie empire of Byzantium, the 
ancient Sassauian dynasty was crushed on the 
field of Kadesia, and Persia was added to the 
khalifat ; in less than three years the Arabs 
were masters of Egypt. The successor of 
Mahomed was Abubakr, the third khalif was 
Othmuii, on whose murder Ali succeeded. 
Ali was Buruamed ‘the ever victorious lion of 
God,’ and All’s succession marked the begin- 
ning of troubles. He was accused of having 
instigated Otbmaii’s assassination. Othman’s 
bloody shirt was conveyed to Syria and dis- 
played on the principal mosque of Damascus, 
to incite the Syrian army to revenge. Fifty 
thousand men, suid the messenger who con* 
veyed these tidings to Aii at Medina, are 
assembled about the robes of Othmun, whose 
cheeks and beards have never been dry from 
tears, and whose eyes have never ceased from 
weeping blood since the hour of that prince’s 
atrocious murder. They have drawn tbdr 
swords with a solemn pledge never to return 
them to the scabbard, nor cease from mourn- 
ing until they have extirpated all concerned 
in that detested transaction. This sentiment 
they have left as a solemn bequest to their 
de8cendauti<, and the earliest principle that 
mothers instill into the minds of their infant 
offspring, is to revenge the blood of Othman 
to the last extremity. Simultaneously with 
this movement in Syria, Telba andZobeir,two- 
of the most renowned warriors among the 
Arabs, and Ayasba, the favourite wife of 
Mahomed, repaired to Bussorah and raised the 
standard of rebellion against the authority of 
All. But Ali, though deficient in political 
ability and wauMiig in the tact requisite to 
conciliate rival and turbulent factions, was 
an unrivalled soldier on the field of battle. 
He placed himself at the head of thirty thou- 
sand men, and advanced in the direction of 
Bussorah. Inthe“battle of the Camel,” 17,000 
Arabs are said to have fallen, Telba and 
Zobeir were both killed, and Ayasba became a 
prisoner in the power of Ali. He treated her 
with the utmost conrtety forbearance, and 

caused her to be escorted to Mecca. This aigwai 
victory made Ali the undisputed sovereign of 
Irak, Eygpt, Arabia, Persia and Ehoraaan, 
but the Syrian army remmnedimplacabl^ and 
Amro, the conqueror of Egypt, in the pre- 
sence of the whole army, acknowledged Moa«» 
yah, son of Abu Sussian, as the lawful 
and prince of the maalmin. Ali attadsed 
Syrian host on the plmn of Sd£^ Yiotcdowi 
26 S 



ZTNU8. 


ZTIOOH. 


the allowed themnrdar of Huwiii. lC6iei erettt wM fh» 

lii^iiilipM^^friMitwitted in diplomeoy, ^ iu ugmlfor rebellioaBoatbiaekBia ell parted of 
thaftei^ Bmiubui a. H. 40, the career of his dominionsi tbs martynd HnssMn beoame 
All nna brought to a chwe by the dagger of an a watchword which i^in and i^gain deluged 
asaaasiii,ai»d Mtiawyab became the undisputed with blood the empire of the khalus, and 
ichalif. In all the mosques wherever the ultimately brought it to ruin, aud has ever since 
mahomedan doctriues prevailed, the names separated the maboraedans into two sects 
of All and of all his family were regularly embned with a bitter hatred, which (writing in 
cursed npou all occasions of public worship. A. D. 1872) up to the present moment, even 
His death was followed nine years after by under the strong power of the British, is ever 
tiiat of his eldest son Hasan, poisoned by his liable to evince itself in outbreaks, needing 
own wife^ at the instigation, it is said, of armed intervention to be ready at band. At 
Moawyah, and after a lapse of two vears, his present the only ruling boose of the descenr 
second son, Hussein, crowned the misfortunes dants of Ali is the Asof-Jahi in Hyderrbad in 
of his family by his bloody death on tbe the Dekhan, which has been in existence for 
plains of Karbalah, on the tenth day of tbe nearly two hundred years. SeeKhalif, Maho- 
month Maharram A. H. 61. Tezid, son of med. 

Ifoawyah, was the reigning khalif at the time ZYTOON,'Ab. olives. 
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AUTflOBITIBS QUOTED. 


ABBOTT’S) Capt. JtmeS) Journey from 
Herat to Khira, Moscow and St. Peters- 
bnt]^) daring the late Russian War, 8to, 
1856 , 2 . 

ABDOOLLAH Bin Abool Kadir, Moonshee, 
a statement of, 

ACKLAND’S Manners and Customs of India, 
12mo, 1847, 1. 

ADAM’S Naturalist in India. 

ADAMS, Travels in Japan and Manchuria, 
1870. 

ADOLPHUS, Mr., Report on the Bael fruit. 

AGRICULTURAL Exhibitions in the Pro- 


vinces, in the year 1856, Report on 

A6RICULUTRAL and Horticultural So- 
ciety of India, Transactions of the 
Do. do. do. of Madras. 

AGBICULTURE,Loudon’8 Eucyclopsedia of, 
8vo, 1844, 1. 

AGRICULTURE, Tropical. 

AGRICULTURIST’S Nomenclature. 

AGASSIZ, Louis, and A. A. Gould, Out- 
lines of Comparative Physiology, London, 
12mo, 1851, 1. 

AHMEDABAD, Architecture of, 

AINSLIE’S, Whitelaw, H.D., Materia Medica 
of Hindostan, 4to, 1813, 2. 

Do. Materia Indica, London, 8vo, 
1826, 2. 

AINSWORTH, W. H., Travels in the tracts 
of the thousand Greeks. 

AITCHISON’S Treaties, Engagements and 
Sunnuds. 

ALEXANDER, Lieut.-Col. Sir J. E., in 
United Service Magazine. 

Do. Incidents of the Maori War, 

New Zealand. In 1860- 
61, 8vo, 1863, 1. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, Sep. 1864. 
AMERICAN Expedition to Japan. 
ANCIENT History. 

ANDAMAN Islands, 8vo, 1859. 
ANDERSON, Dr. James, Correspondence 
of, Mad^ 12mo, 1800, 1. 
ANDERSON’S, John, Acheen and other 
partsof Sumatra; wiUiNotices of the Trade 
in the Eastern Seas, and the aggression of 
the Dutch, 8vo, 1840, 1. 

ANDREWS’, W. P., Scinde Railway with 
Maps, Statistical Tables, Ac., from offi- 
. eial sources, 8vo, 1836, 1. 

ANNALS of Natural History. , 

ANNALS of India for the year 1848, by 
Dr. Buist,8v0) 1849. 


ANNALS of Indian Administration. 

Do. of Mewar. 

Do. ofRigasthan. , . 

ANNUAL Report of die British Associatitm 
for the advancement of Science, tvom 1837 
to 1840 and 1848 to 1857, 8vo. 

ARAGO’S Letters. 

ASIATIC Society of Bengal, Jonmal. 

Do. do. BoyaV London, do. 

Do. do. Transactions. 

Do. do. of Bengal Proceedings. 

Do. Researches. 

ASIATIQUE, Journal. 

ASTLEY’S Collection of voyages. 
ATHEN.®UM. 

ATKINSON’S, T. W., p.r.g.8., &6., Oriental 
and Western Siberia, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

Do. Travels in the Upper and Lower 

Amoor, 8vo, 1860, 1. 

AUBER, Peter, British power in India, 

8 VO, 1837, 2. 

Do. on China, 8vo, 1834, 1. 

AWLWYN on Salt Trade. 

BADGER, Rev. R. G. P., x.r.g.s., Insams . 
of Oman. 

BAIKIE’S Observations on the Neilgherries. 
BAIRD SMITH, Captain 
BAKER’S, Sir Samuel, Albert Nyanza. 
BAKER’S Papers. 

BAKER’S Rifle. 

BAKER’S Eight Years* Wanderings in 
Ceylon, 8vo, 1855, 1. 

BALFOUR, Edward, Migratory Tribes of 
India. Jameson’s Ed. Journal 1848. 
Republished in Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. 

Barometrical sections of India, Editor 
Cullen’s. 

Statistics of Cholera, let Ed. 1 849, 2nd Ed. 
1870. 

Localities in India exempt from Cholora, 
1852, 2nd Edition 1856. 

Influence of Trees on tiie CHimate of a 
Country, in Madras Lit Sooie^a Jonm. 

On the Health of Soldiers, in Jonmal of 
Royal Statistical Society, read before the 
British Association. 

Foms of Medical Returns for the Indian f 
Armies. 

On the Crimes and Physical DisabUitiet: 
for which' the Native Soldiers of tlio 
Madras Army were discharged tbs 
vice ; in Madras Literary Societ^s Jeii*- | 
nal ■■I 
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AUTHOBIKIBB QUOTED. 


On tiie amoant of EdnnnUoaln 
Ifndins, ibid. 

Comniorc,ial Froduots of tho 
Madras Presidency. 

CjelofMedia of Bidia and of 
Eastern and Sonthem Asia, 
1856. 1st Snpplement, 1858. 
2nd Supplement 1862. 2nd 
Ed. in five volumes, 1872*78. 

Tbe Mollnsea, qmopsis of the 
genera of Recent and Fossil 
Shells, 1855. 

Selections firom the Persian add 
Hindustani Poets, 1851. 

Ckmquest’s Outlines of Midwifery, 
translated into Hindustani. 

Gleig’s Astronomy, translated in- 
to HindustanL 

Statistical Map of the World, 
several editions in Hindustani, 
Tamil and Telugu. 

Museum, Government Central 
Museum, Madras, 8Reports and 
9 Catalf^es of, viz. 

Beport from the Ooveramont Central Mu- 
Mum. On its origin and objecta ; dated 
6th Januaiy 1868. « . , „ 

Beport from the Government Central Mu- 
On the Marbles of Southern India ; 
dated 1st Jan. 1854. 

Beport from the Government Central Mu- 
iP ^m, On the Iron Ores, the Manufacture 
of Iron and Steel ; with notices of the 
Coals, of the Madras Presidency; dated 
SOth January 1864. 

Appendix to the Beport on the Iron Ores, 
^the Iron and Steel of Southern India; 
dated I8th March 1866. ] 

B6|>ort on tho Oovoniiiiopt Ccntrw Mu* 
seum, On the Progress of the Institution, 
and on the new Museums in the Provin- 
ces : dated let January and 1st July 1855. 

Beport on the Woodaand Trees of the C% 

Madras ; dated 1st April 1866. 

Beport on tlie Government Central Mu- 
Mum; dated 1st July 1866. Containing 
the Bev. W. Taylor's Beport on the Elliot 
if> Al«s, Beport on Museums in tho Pro- 
Tincee, and Beport on the Mineral sub- 
atances of Southern India, useful as grind- 
ing, p opAing , and sharpening materials. 

Guttapercha of ^them India ; dated 22nd 


Aptu 1866. 1 

Catalogue of the Aqueous Bocks as Mineral 
Btructures : Pahsontology or Catalo^e of 
the Aqueous Bocks and their Fossils in^e 
Older of thrir superposition; Madura, its 
Books and Minerals ; and Geology of Tin- 

nofoDy, 2nd March 1865. 
PakBontology. Part II ; dated 10th Aug. 1866. 
]Mmaiitology.FhrtIlI ;dated8tstMayl867. 
Chtalo0ie^!fb* Briti^ Mells in the Mu 
•sum { dwt^ 26tii Mw 1866. 
Catalocueof Shells in the Museum ; dstod 
I7ml^l86«. 

Chtelogwe of tibe Minerals in the Museum, 

toilliietmlotheshjwioMandc*«B^ 

netenof MlBai^;d*ted lOthAuf. 1866. 
CaSqgue of MbramH II, Conteiniiig 


Minsmls uisd in MotaUum had the A^. 
IDnsralseataringiittotlMrC o m po sitiop of 
Bodks. Minerals used as Oeaaa. Gams in 
their Matural State. AndCatalogqaofthe 
Minantab Put III. Containing ^nerals 
in the Government Cential Museum, 
Madras, arranged to illustrate Systamatio; 

Mineralogy ; dated SOth June 1867? 

Catalogue of the Library of the Museum ; 
dated 17th April 1856. 

Catalogue of the Iron Ores, Ac. of Southern 
India, and samples of Iron smelted and 
manufactured from them ; dated 86th Sep- 
tember 1867. 

The Timber Trees, Timber nod Fancy 
Woods of India and of Eastern andJSontii* 
era Asia, 1st Edition 1858 ; 2nd Edition 
1862 ; 3rd Edition 1870. 

Beport on the Outbreak of Cholera at Tha- 
yet-Myo, in Mathns Quarterly Journal 
Medical Science, November 1863. 

On the Vegetables available for Europeans 
in Burmah, Madras Quarterly Journal 
Medical Science, February 1864. 

On the Epidemic of Typhoid Bemittent 
Fever at Bangalore, Madras Quarterly 
Journal Medical Science, April 1866. 

On the Sanitary condition of Seennderabad, 
for 1 865, Madras Quarterly J oumal Medi- 
cal Science, July 1 866. 

On the Sanitary condition and Sanitary pro- 
spects of Trimulgherry, Report No. 
2970, dated 26th December 1866, printed 
in Calcutta, 1867, Re-printed, Madras, 

( 1868. 

On the Ethnology of Hyderabad in the Dek- 
han, in Madras Monthly Journal of 
Medical Science for 1871. 

BALL’S Cultivation and Manufactnre of 
Tea in China, 8vo, 1848, 1. 

BALL ANT YNE’S, James B., ll.d., 
Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philo- 
sophy, 8vo, 185.9, 1. 

BANGALORE Herald, Newspaper. 

BANIERS Mythology, London, 1739. 

BANISTER, Saxe, m. a., Fii-st French Em- 
bassy to China by, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

BARKER’S, Captain, 

BARTH’S Travels in Central Africa, do. 8v<h 
1858 2* 

BARTOLOMEO’S Voyage to the E. Indiea. 

BATTEN, Mr. J. H., on British Garhwnl. 

BAYLEY, Mr. W. H., on the Welglitt and 
Measures of India 

BEATON, Rev: P., The Jews in m 1^ 
8vo, 1859, 2. ■ i.'i , • i-'ii : t 

BEDDOME <m the TiwhfM-'ilipfiifiC Wf iP * 

BEEKEB, Bev. T., 

Indian Arcbipelim ‘ . . 1 / i U ' 

BELCHER, Sir B. ^ 

BELLEWB, H. . W., Jovmia fl 
miaaien to Alffhanislwi ■> Mllti 
1863, 1. 


AUTBOBinBS QUOfSaS)- 
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BENGAL, Bonl Lifein, hj Author of Anglo* 

« Indian Domestic Life, 8to, 1860, 1. 

Do. TransactiimB of Medical and Phy- 

sical Society. 

DS. • Gk>vemnient, Becords, 

J>o. Beads through, 

Do. Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

Do. ALgri-Horticultural Soc. Journal. 

Do. As. Soc. Mns, Cat, of Birds. 

Do. Asiatic Society’s Proceedings. 

Do. Dispensatory, by Dr. O’Shaugb- 

nessy. 

Do. Pharmacopeia, do. 
BENNETT, George, m.d., p.l.8.. Wander- 
ings in New South Wales, Sro, 1834, 2. 

Do. Gatherings of a Naturalist in 

Australia : being observations 
principally on the Animal 
and Vegetable productions of 
New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, and some of the Austiii- 
lian islands, 8vo, 1860, 1. 

Do. Tower Menagerie. 

BENSON, Major, on the Timber Trees of 
Moulmein. 

BENTLEY’S Ancient and Modern Hindu 
Astronomy, 4to, 1823, 1. 

BENZA, Dr., in Madias Lit. Soc’s. Journal 
BERAB, Manual for, 

BERKELEY, Rev. M. J., in Madras Lit. Soc. 
Journal. 

BESCHREIBUNGvon des Arabien. 
BHAVISHYAT PURANA and the Dana 
Dharma section of the Mahabharata. 
BIBLE Cyclopaedia. 

BIBLICAL Researches. 
bibliotheca Indica. 

BIDIE, 1 I.B., George, on the Timber Trees of 
Madras. 

Do. do. on Coffee planting. 
BIKMORE’S, Professor, Travels. 
BINGLEY’S, Rev. William, Useful know- 
ledge, London, 12mo, 1821. 

BIRD’S, Dr. James, Political and Statistical 
Histoiy of Guzerat, 8vo, 1835, 1. 

Do. do. Notes. 

BIRDWOOD’S Bombay Products. 

BIRCH, Dr., M.D., on the Neilgheny Hills. 
BISCHOFFS Lehrbuch der Botanik. 
BISHOP PALLE60IX, on Siam. 
BJOBNgTJERNA’S British Empire in the 
East, 8vo, 1840, 1. 

SLACKER’S MahrattaCampaign,4to, 1821. 
BLACKWOOD’S Magazine. 

BLAIR’S Chronol^ Tables. 
BLAKESLEY’S Four Months in Algeria 
bvo, 1859, 1. * 

BLANFORD, Mr. 

BUEEKER, Dr., m.»., on Fishes of Celebs 
and SnmlmTay in Journal of Indian Archi- 
pebgo. 


BLUNT, Rev. J(din James, Vestiges hf 
Ancient Manners, 8vo, 1828. ’ , . 

BL YTH, Edward, Catalogue Beng. As. Soe., 
Mammalia Calcutta, dvo, 1663. ' 

Do . Reports in Bengal Asiitie Society’s 
Joui'nal. 

Do. do. Catalogue of Birds in Musen m 
of Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Do. do. On Feline Animals in India, 
in Journal Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Do. do. On Reptiles new or little 
known. 

Do. do. On Ceylon Mammalia. 

Do. do. On Somali Mammalia. 

BODDAM, £., on the Sorgho. 

BOKHARA VICTIMS, by Captain Grover, 

8 VO, 1845, 1. 

BOMBAY Government, Records, 

Do. Medical and Physical Society’s 
Transactions. 

Do. Geographical Society, Transactions 

Do. Standard and Chronicle of Weste ru 
India. 

Do. Proceedings of Committee for the 
great Exhibition of 1851 . 

Do. Gazette. 

Do. Monthly Times. 

Do. Quarterly Review. 

BONYNGE’S, M. E.,America. 

BOFP’S .Comparative Grammar of the 
Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Gothic, Gorman, and Sclavonic languages, 
8vo, 1845. 

BOWRING’S, Sir John, Kingdom and People 
of Siam, &c., 8vo, 1857, 2. 

Do. do. Visit to the Philippine 
Islands in 1858 and 1850, 8vo, 1859. 

BRACE’S, Charles L., Manual of Ethnol<^, 
8vo, 1869. 

BRANDE’S, John, Popular Antiquities, 
illustrating the origin of our Vulgar Cus- 
toms, Ceremonies and Superstitions, 12mo, 
1841. 

BRANDIS, Dr,,on the Forests of Burmah, 
in Cal. Cat. Exh., 1862. 

BREMNER’S, Interior of Russia. 

BRIGGS, General John, in Royal As. Soc’s. 
Journal. 

BRIGGS, Mahomedan power in India, 8vo, 
1829, 4. 

Do. Nizam, its history and relations with 

the British Government, 8vo, 1861, 2. 

BRISTOW’S Mineralogy. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ad- 
vancement of science ffrom 1887 
to 1857, 8vo. Annual Report 
of the 

Do. do. Reports by Drs. Lalhiil, 
Pritchard, and Max Muller, General 
Messix. Schlagenthreit. 

BRITISH World in the East, Ritchie. 
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AUTBOKOm QUOTED. 


BBOOXS,€apt.J.C. 

BROOKE, Colonel, in Itterit . 

BROOME, Colone4 List of the Benge! Amay. 
BROWN, C. P., Cyclic Teblee of Hindu 
end liehomedea Chronology, Svo, 
1850, 1. 

Do.' Creed, Cnstoms end Idtereture of 
the Jengems, pemphlet, 1840. 

Do. Teloogoo Dictioneiy. 

BROWN, Robert, Medres Piente. 
BROWNE, John Cev^ Indian Infanticide 
its origin, progress, end suppression, 8vo, 
1857, 1. 

BRYANT’S Mythology. 

BRYDGE’S Dynasty of the Kajars, 8vo, 
1833, 1. 

BRUCE’S Travels. 

BUCHANAN’S, Eastern India. 
BUCHANAN’S Jouraey through Mysore, 
Canara, Ac., 4to, 1857, 3. 

BUCKINGHAM Travels in Syria, Media, 
and Persia. j 

BUCKLAND, Frank T., Fish-hatching, 8vo, 
1863, 1. 

BUCKLE, Henry Thomas, Histoiy of Civili- 
zation in England, Svo, 1857, 2 . 
BUDDHISM in Tibet, illustrated Literary 
Documents and obje<:ts of Religious 
Worship, with an account of the Bud- 
dhist systems preceding it in ^ndia, by 
Emil Schlagintweit, 8vo, 1863, 1, 

BUIST, Dr. George, in Bombay 

Gieograpbioal Society’s Journal. 
Do. do. Index. 

Do. do. in Proceedings of British 
Association. 

Do. do. in Bmnbay Times. 

Do. on specimens of Lava from A den . 

Do. on Volcanoes of India in Edin. 
Phil. Journal, 1852. 

BUNSEN, Chevalier, God in HUtory . 

Do. in Report British Assoc. 

Do. Egypt’s place in Universal Histoiy 
translated by Cottrell, 8vo, 1848-66, 5. 
BURCKHARDT Travels in Arabia. 

Do. Travels in Syria. 

BUBDER, Samuel, Oriental Customs ap- 
idiedto the illustrations of the Sacred 
Seriptore, London, 12mo, 1847. 
BUBJfES, Sir Alexander, Farliamentaiy Pa- 
pers, East India Cabul and Aff- 
ghanistan. 

Do. do. Cabul, 8vo, 1842, 1. 

Do. do. Travels in Bokhara with a 
Map, 8vo^ 1824, 3. 

BURNES*, Dr. James, Visit to the Ameers 
of Seiod^ 8vo^ 1829, 1. 

BURNS, Mr., in Journal Indian Archipelago. 
BURNETire, Ontlioes of Botany. 

BURR, Mr. F., in Madnui Literary Society’s 

Jounud. 


BURR, Mr. F., aooonnt d’ Aden in London 
Geol. Soo. I^tts., 1841. e 


BURTONB, W.,BibUoal Reaearchea, Londqn, 
24mo. 

BURTON’S, Captain Richard F., City of the 
Saints. • 

Do. 

Excerpts. x 

Piigi'image to Meccah. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sinde ; or, the Unhappy Valley, 
8vo^ 1851, 2. 

Do. 

Falconry in the Valley of the 
Indus, 12mo, 1852, 1. 

Lake Regions of Central Africa, 
Hvo, 1860, 2. • 

Do. 

Do. 

Abeokuta. 


BUTLER’S Travels and Adventures in Assam 

BUTTERWORTH, Bayley W., Esq. 

CALCUTTA Catalogue of London Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. 

Do. Englishman, Newspaper. 

Do. Review. 

Do. Engineer’s Journal. 

CALDWELL, Rev. R., B.A., Dravidian 
Comparative Grammar, 8vo, 1856, 1. 

Do. Tinnevelly Shanars, 12mo., 
1850, 1. 

CALMET’S Dictionary. 

CAMERON, Colonel G. P. 

CAMERON, Our Eastern possessions. 

CAMPBELL, A., h.d., on the Lepchas in 
Journal of Eth.Soc.1869. 

CAMPBELL George, Edmology of India in 
Special No. of Bengal As. Soc. 
Journal, 1866. 

Do. The Non-Hindu Tribes of the 
Borders of Hindustan, in Jour. 
Eth. Soc., 1867. 

Do. The Races of India in Journ. 
Ethn. Society, 1869. 

Do. India as it may be : An out- 
line of a propoMd Government 
and Policy, 8vo., 1833, 1. 

Do. Modern India : A sketch of the 
system of Civil Government ; 
to which is prefixed some ac- 
count of the Natives and Native 
Institutions, Svo, 1852, 1. 

CANNING, Minutes of Lord, 

CANTOR, K. D., Dr. Theodore, on Reptiles 
of Malayan Peninsula : in Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Joanud., 

Do. do. on Fishes in do. do. 

Do. do. on MamnuiUn of Malxynn Pe- 
ninsula, in do. do. do. 

CAPPER, John, Three PresideBcies of India. 

CAPPER, Colonel, Notice of Trade, Winda 
and Monaoons. ^ 

CAREY, Marabman and Ward. The life 
and timea oi^ embraeiog the biatory of the 
Serampore Miaaieo, by J<dw Ckrkt 
Marabman, 8to, 1859, 2. 



AUTHOElTiBS QUOTH). 


CARTER’S O6ologicftl Pftpers on Westotn 
fndia. 

.CAUTLET’S; Col. Sir Proby T., Report 
on ^be Ganges Canal Works : from their 
commencement until the opening of the 
Canal in 1854, with a folio volume of 
Plans, 8 VO, 1860, 8. 

CAYLEY, Dr., Report by 
CELEBES, History of, 

CENTRAL India Provinces, Manual of, 
CHAMBER’S Edinburgh Journal. 

CHAMPION, Captain, in Journal of, ? 

CHATFIELD’S Hindostan, 4to, 1803, 1. 
CHEEYER’S Sandwich Islands. 

CHESNEY, Colonel, Expedition, Euphrates 
and Tigris, 

CHINNA KIMMEDY. 

CHINA, Hon’ble Mr. Moivison, Compendia 
ous Description of Pamph., 8vo, 
1859. 

Do. question. Evidence on the, Pamph., 
1859, 1. 

Do. in 1857 and 1858, (by W. Cook), 
8 VO, 1859, 1. 

Do. Twelve Years in, by a British Resi- 
dent, 8 vo, 1860, 1. 

CHINA HERALD, 22nd January 1856. 
CHINESE and their Rebellions, Meadows. 
CHINESE Repository. 

CHINESE EMPIRE, Army of the. 

Do. Pictures of the, drawn by them- 
selves, described by Rev. R. H. Tabbold, 
M. A., 8 VO, 1860, 1. 

CHRISTOPHER, W. 

CHRISTISON, Dr., in Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal, August 1846. 

CHURCHILL’S Collection of Voyages. 
CHURCHMAN’S Family Magazine. 
CIRCASSIANS, Notice of, by Charles 
Tauschin. 

CLARKE, Dr., John, in Madras Literary 
Society’s Journal. 

CLARKE’S, Dr. Travels in Siberia. 
CLEGHORN, m. d.. Dr. Hugh, Forests and 
Gardens of South India, Svo, 
1861, 1. 

Do. do., Punjab Reports. 

Do. do.. Hedge Plants of India. 

Do. do., Conservator’s Reports on the 
^ Forests of India. 

Do. do., on the varieties of Chiretta 
used in India. 

Do. do., in Madras Exhibition Juries’ 
Reports. 

Do. do., on the Grasses of India. 

Do. do., in Indian Journal of Medical 
Science. 

Do. do., Memorandum upon the Pau - 1 
ehontee of the Western Coast, Pamph., 
1858, 1. 


CLUNE, Capt. John, Itinerary 

Do. do. Appendix to the Itine- 
rary for W; India, Bombay, 
Svo, 1828, 1 . 

Do. do. ? Supplement to the Iti- 
nerary, Calcutta, Svo. 
1829, 1. 

COLBURN’S United Service Magazine and 
Naval and Military Journal. No. occliv. 
COLE, Robert, on Laterite in Madras Journal 
of Litm’ature and Science. 

COLEBROOKE, in Asiatic Researches. 

Do. Miscellaneous Essays. 

Do. on Indian Classics. 

Do. on the Religious Ceremo- 

nies of the Hindus. 

COLEMAN'S Mythology of the Hindoos, 4to, 
1832 

COLLINGWOOD. 

COOKE, Dr., in Bombay Medical Trans- 
action 1860. 

COPLAND, Dr. 

COPLESTON, Mr. F., in Madras Exh. 

Juries Reports. 

CORBEAUX, M. F. 

CORMACK’S Female Infanticide, Svo, 
1815, 1. 

CORNISH, Esq., John, in Indian Annals 
of Medicine. 

CORNWALLIS’, Kinahan, Two Journeys 
to Japan by, Svo, 1859, 2. 

COTTON, Papers on the Cultivation of, in 
India, Pamph., 1849, 1. 

COUNT de Hogendrop, Coup d’mil sur 
I’isle de Java, Brussels, 1830. 

COUNT Lally’s Career. 

COURT of Directors’ Despatch, No. 6, of 
June 1854. 

COURT’S, Major M. H., Relations of Britain. 
Do. with Palembang and Banca, , 
Svo, 1821, 1. 

Do. Future Government of In- 
dia, Svo, 1858, 1. 

CRAWFURD’S Histoiy of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. 

Do. Malay Grammar and Dictionary. 
Do. Embassy to Ava, 4to, 1829, 1. 
Do. do. to Siam and Cochin- 
China, 4to, 1828, 1. 
Do. Indian Archipelago, 8vo, 1820, 3. 
Do. do. Descriptive Dictionary of 
. the Indian Islands. and adjacent 
Countries, Svo, 1856, 1. 
CREASY’S, E. L., Histoiy of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

COSMA’S Analysis of the Dulva. • 

CULLEN, General, on the Diamond Mines 
of S. India, in Madras LiteraiY' 
Society’s Journal. 

Do. do. on Plumbago. ; * 
CULLEN’S, Ladak. 



Vi AUTHORITIBS QUOfBD. 


CUNNINGHAM, Gaptein, Histoiy of tho 
Sikhs, 8vo» 1849, 1. 

X>o. Alexander, BhUsa Topes ; 

a brief historical Sketeh of the 
Bise, Progress, ud Dedioe of 
Buddhism, 8ro^ 1854, 1. 

Do. Ladak, Physical, Statis- 

tical and Historical, 4to, 1854, 1 . 
CUNNINGHAM’S, Ckmeral, Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India. 

CURIOSITIES of Science. 

CUTHBEBT, Dr. 

CYCLOP JSDIA of Natural History. 
DADDABHAl NAOBOJI. 
DALBYMPLE’S Account of Siam. 

Do. Indian Repository. 
DALBYMPLE’S Account of Sulu. 
DALTON, Lt. Col. E. T., in Beng. As. Soc. 
Jouro. 


Do. 

do. 

on the Kol of Chota 
Nagpore in .Tourn. Ethn. 
Soc. July 1869, 

Do. 

do. 

Kol of Chota Nagpore 



in special No. of Beng. 
As. &c. Journal, 1866. 

Do. 

do. 

Ethnology of Bengal. 

Do. 

do. 

Wild tribes of Central 


India in Jonm. Ethn. Soc. 1867. 

DALHOUSIE, The Marquis of, Adminis- 
tration of British India, by Ar- 

nold, 8vo, 1862-65, 2. 

DAMPIER’S Voyage to New Britain, in 
Harris. 

DANA, Manual of Mineralogy. 

DANCE, Captain Robert on Woods of 
Tenasserim. 

DANIEL’S Meteorological Essays. 

DANGEBFIELD, Capt. F., on Malwa. 

DARJEELING Guide. 

DARWIN’S, Charles, Morementsand Habits 
of Climbing Plan^ stitched, 8vo, 1865. 

Do. Origin of spedes by 
means of Natural Selection ; or the Pre- 
senration of favored R aces in the struggle 
forUfe, 8vo, 1860, 

Do. Coral Beefs. 

Do. Variation of Animals 

and Plants. 

DASSBNPS Popular Tales from the Norse, 
Sto, 1859, 1. 

D’AVEZAC. 

DAVIDSON, Col. Cuthbert, in Report of 
Hydendmd Committee, for the Exhibition 
of 1851. 

DAVIES’ Algiers in 1857. 

DAVIS’, Jbht|Fnmeis, Chinese, 12mo^ 1888. 
Do. Chiaeie Misoellanies. 

Do. China daring the War and since 
the Peaee, 12mo, 1852. 

DAVY’S, Dr. John, Travels in Ceylon. 

DAY, Dr., ta Madra Medical JoumaL 


DAY, Dr., Firiies of Malabar, 4t<b 1865, 1. 

DbBODE’S, Bokhara, from the Busslai^of 
Khapikoff, 8vo, 1854, 1. 

DbBODE’S Travels in Luristan and Arab- 
istan. * 

DbBUSSCHE’S Letters on Ceylon, j8vo, 
1817, 1. 

DbCANDOLLE’S Prodromus Begni Vege- 
tabalis, 8vo, 1825-56, 13. 

DrCHARDIN’S Voyages. 

DELHI Gazette. 

DELILLE Voyages. 

DEL HOSTS, Captain, 

DbMOGES’, M aiquis, J^collections of*Bsron 
Gros’s Embassy to China and Japan in 
1857 and 1858, 12mo, 1860, 1. 

DENISON, Sir William, Permanence of Type 
in the Human Race in Journ. Ethn. Soc., 
1869. 

DbPAUW, Egypt and Chino. 

DE-SCHLAGINTWEIT, Hermann, Adol- 
phe and Robert, Results of a scientific 
mission to India and High Asia, with a 
folio Atlas in three parts, 8vo, 1861-63, 3. 

D'EWES’ China, Australia and the Pacific 
Islands, 8vo, 1857, 1. 

DIARY of Travels in three parts of the 
Globe, 12mo, 1856, 2. 

DICKSON, Dr. W. P., 1870. 

DICTIONARY of Trade Products, Tech- 
nical Terms, Ac., 12mo, 1858. 

Do. of British Indian dates, 
12mo, 1866, 1 vol. 

DOMENECH’S, Abbe M., Great Deserts of 
North America, 8vo, 1860. 

DOW’S Hindostan, 4to, 1770. 

DOWSON’S Geographical Limi^ History 
and Chronology of ancient India, Pamph. 

DRUMMOND, Major H., Iron works in N. 
India, London, 1 852. 

DRURY, Colonel Heber, Hand-book of the 
Indian Flora. 

Do. Useful Plants of India, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

DUBERLEY’S, Mrs., India in 1857 and 
1858, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

DUBLIN University Magazine, June 1857. 

DUBOIS’ Description of the People of 
India, 4to, 1817. 

DUFF, Rev. Dr., in Home and Foreign 
Missionaiy Records. 

DUFFS, Grant, History of the Mahrattas, 
8vo^ 1826, 3. 

DUFFS, Dr. A., The Indian Rebellion, 8vo, 
1858, 1. 

DUHALDE’S History of China. 

DUNCAN, Mr. Jonathmi, Govenior of 
Bombay. 

DUNDEWALLE, Mr. Pikey B., in Journal 
IndiMi Ai*ehiD6ltso« 

DUNLOP’SMnntiBg in the Hiautli^ Hteo, 
1860;i. 



AinB0U¥IB8 QVOISD. 


B’UBmLE, Dumont 
EABL, Mr. G. W., Indian Archipelago, 8to, 
1887. 

Do. Native Baees of the Indian Arehi- 
* pelago^ 8vo, 1853, 1. 

Do, in Ethnographical Library. Indian 
Archipelago and Papuans. 

EAST India Co., Museum Catalogue of Birds. 
Do. (Horsfield’s) do. of Mammals. 

Do. do. and Moore Lepidopterou 

Insects. 

Do. do. Papers. 

EASTERN Seas. 

EDGEWORTH, Mr., b. c. s., in Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

EDINBURGH, New Philosophical Journal. 
Do. Philosophical Journal. 

]Do* 

EDWARDES’, Major H., Jullendhur Rep. 
on Infanticide. 

ED¥E, on the Timber of Malabar and Ca> 
uara, and of Ceylon. 

Do. on the Ships of India. 

EGEBTON’S Journal of a Winter’s Tour 
in India. 

ELDER’S, Dr., Biography, by Elisha Kent 
Kane, 1858. 

ELGIN, Earl of, and Kincardine, Letters of, 
ELLIS, H. T., B. K., Hong-Kong to Manilla 
8to, 1859, 1. 

ELLIOT, Captain, E. M., Magnetic Survey 
of the Eastern Archipelago, 4to, 
1851. 

ELLIOT, Esq., Walter, on the Mammalia i 
of the Dekhan, in Madras Liter- ' 
ary Socie^’s Journal, 1839. 

Do. on Ancient Remains in India. 

Do. the Races in the N. W. Provinces. 
Do. Sir Walter, The chaiiicteristics 
of the population of India in 
Joum. Ethn. Society, 1869. 

Do. Flora Andhrica, Madras, 8vo, 
1855. 

ELLIOTS, Captain R., Views in the East 
with plates, 4to, 1 833, 2. 
ELLIOT’S, SirH. M., Supplement to the 
Glossary of Indian Terms, Roorkee, 8vo, 
1860, 1. 

ELPHINSTONE, Captain, 
ELPHINSTONE’S History of India, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1841. 

Do.* " Accountof Cabul, 4to, 1815. 
ELWOOD’S, Mrs., Letters. 

EMMANUEL, on Precious Stones. 
EOTHEN’S Travda from the East. 
ERSKINE’S Baber. 

EBSKINE’S, J<din Elphinstone, Journal 
of a Craise among ^e Islands of the 
'Western Pacific, 8vo, 1853, 1. 
ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S Journal 
and Traasactieni of the Royal, 


vu 

EXHIBITION, Reports of the Local Ccsn- 
mittees of the Madras, Pamph., 
1857. 

Do. Bepmis on tiie BawFrodnets of 
Southern India, Pamph., 1858. 

Do. GTeat,of 1851^ Jury Reports and 

Catalogues. 

Do. Midras, of 1855 and 1857, 
Reports and Catalogues. 

FARRAR, ^v. F. W., Lectures on Families 
of Speedi, London 

Do. The Origin of LanguMes, 
12mo, 1860. 

FAULKLAND’S, Viscountess, Chow Chow, 
8vo, 1857, 2. 

FAULKNER, Hugh, m.i>., and Walker H., 
Fossil Vertebrata, Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

FAULKNER’S, Alexander, Dictionary of 
Commercial Terms, Bombay, 12mo, 
1856. 

FAUNA Antiqua Sivalenis. 

FERGU SSO’N’S, Rock-cut Temples of India, 
8vo, 1845, 2. 

Do. Tree and Serpent Worship. 
FERRIER, M. J., on the Cinnamon Tree. 
FEBRIEB’S, General J. P., History . of the 
Affghans, 8vo^ 1858, 1. 

Do. Caravan Journeys and Wan- 
I • derings in Persia, Afghanistan, 

Turkistan and Beloochistan, 
&c. 8vo, 1856, 1. 

Do. History of the Aflghans by, 
8vo, 1858, 1. 

FIBRES of South India, Reports on. No. 
23. M. G. R. 

FIGUIER’S, Louis, Vegetable World, being 
a history of Plants, 'with their 
botanicid descriptions and pecu- 
liar properties, 8vo, 1867. 

Do. Ocean World, London. 
FLEMING, Dr., on the Salt Range. 
FLINDER’S Voyage. 

FOLEY, Lieutenant. 

FONBLANQUE, Niphon ana Pecheli. 
FORBES’ Eleven years in Ceylon. 

FORBES’ Oriental Memoirs. 

FORBES’, A. K., Rds M615, or Hindoo An- 
nals of the Province of Gooserat in West- 
ern India, 8vo, 1856, 2. 

FORSTER, Rev. Charles, Geography of 
Arabia. 

FORSTEIR’S Account of Cape Aden, in 
B(«nbay Geographical Trans., 1840. 
FORSTER’S Travels. 

FORSTER’S^ T., Encyclopssdia of natural 
Phenomena, London, 8vo^ 1827. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

FORTUNE’S, Robert, Throe Years’ Wan 
derings in the Nmrthem Pro- 
vinces of China, 8vo^ 1847. 



, viii AtTTHO&ITI 

FOBTUKE’S, Bobt^ Report on tiie Tea Plan* 
tatkme in the N.W.P^ Pamphlet, 1851. 
Do. do. Residence amongst 

the Chinese, 8vo, 1857. 

Do. do. Visit to the Tea 

Districts of China and India, 8vo, 1852, 1. 
FOSBEBRY, Major, y. c. The 'mountain 
tribes of the N. W. Frontiers of India in 
Journal Eth. Soc., 1869. 

FOSTER, Captain, 

FOULKES’ Rev. Thomas, Hindu Systems & 
Sects, 8 VO, 1860. 

Do. Vedantic Philosophy, 8vo, 1 860. 
Do. Saiva Philosophy, 1863. 
FRANKLIN, Mr. W. 

FRANKLIN’S Tracts, Political, Ceographi* 
cal, Commercial, on the dominions of Ava, 
8vo, 1811. 

FRASER’S Journey into Khorassan, 4to, 
1825. 

Do. Travels totheCaspiauSea,4to, 1 826 

Do. Travels in Koordistau, Mesopota- 

mia, &c., 8vo, 1840. 

Do. Himalaya Mountains, 4to, 1820. 
FREDRICK, Mr. 

FRERE, Sir H. B. E., x, c. b.. Correspon- 
dence showing the measures taken by the 
Synds of Tatta in Sind to reduce the ex- 
penses of their Birth, Marnage and Fune- 
ral Ceremonies, No. 55, Sel. Rec. Bomi)ay 
Government by, 

FRERE’S Antipodes. 

FRENCH’S Tour of India, 

FREYCINET’S, Voyage. 

FRIEND OF INDIA, Newspaper. 

FRITH’S, Colonel, Imports on the Timbers 
of S. India- 

FULLJAMES, Captain, 

FURETS, Lettre sur 1’ Archipel. 

FURNELL, M. C., Bourbon. 

GARDNER, Mr., in Calcutta Journal Natural 
History. 

CALYON’S Vacation Tourists. 

GEMS’ Antique ; their origin, use and value, 
by the Rev. C. W. King, 8vo, 1866. 
GENGHIS KHAN, History of, 8vo, 1816. 
OEOGHEGAN, Mr. J., on the Silk in India. 
geographical SOCIETY’S Bt^al 
Transactions. 

GE0IX)6ICAL Survey of India, Memoirs of 
the 

GEOIOGICAL Society’s Transactions. 
GERARD’S, Captain, Account of Koonawur. 
GERAUD in Bombay Geographical Society 
Jouroid. 

(tEBMAMN, Rev. W. Pb. D., Sonth Indian 
Goda,8vo» 1869,1. 

GIBSON, Dr. Alexander, m.d., on the Timber 
Trees of tfie B^bay Presidency. 

Do. Focest Conservancy Reports. 
GIBBON’S. Roman Empire, 8vo, 1802. 


M (iVOfUESD. 

GILCHRIST, Dr. William, in Madras Lite- 
rary Society’s Johmal. * 

GLEANINGS of SCIENCE. 

GOLDEN DAGONi or. Up and Down the 
Irawaddy, 8vo, 1856. 

GOSSE, Philip Henry, Manual of Marine 
Zoology for the British Isles, 12hio, 
1855-56. 

Do. Natural History. 

Do. Rambles of a Naturalist on the De- 
vonshire Coast, 8 VO, 1858, 1. 
GOVER, C. E., Census of Madras, Letter, 1872. 
Do. Measures of the Madras Pre- 
sidency. 

GOVERNMENT of Central Provinces, Records. 


Do. 

Oudh, 

do. 

Do. 

India, 

Bengal, 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

Madras, 

Bombay, 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

Mysore, 

de. 

Do. 

Bnrmab, 

do. 

Do. 

Punjab, 

do. 


Do. Notifications Foreign Dept. 

GOWER’S Portuguese India. 

GRAHAM, Dr., Catalogue of Bombay Plants. 
Do. in Thompson’s Records of General 
Science. 

GRAHAM’S, Captain D. C., the Bheel Tribes, 
8 VO, 1843. 

GRANT’S, L.ieut Col., Bombay. Colton and 
Indian Railways.' 

GREENOUGH’S Correspondence on the 
subject of the Geological Maps of India, 
8 VO, 1857, 1. 

GRIFFITH’S, William, Itinerary Notes 6n 
Plants collected in India and 
neighbouring countries in 1837, 
38 aiid 1839-41, 8vo, 1848, 1. 
Do. Notalas ad Plantas Asiaticus. 

Parts 1, 2, 3 and 4, 8vo, 1847. 
Do. leones Plantarom Asiaticarum, 

Parts, 1, 2, 3, 4to, 1847-51. 
Do. Palms of British East India, 

folio, 1850, 1. 

Do. Posthumous Papers, Part IV, 

Dicotyledonous Plants, 4to^ 
1845, 1. 

Do. Private Journal. 

GUBBINS, Charles, The Ruins, at Mahaba- 
lipuram, 8vo, 1857. 

GUNTHER’S, Albert C. L. 6., Beiitilea of 
British India, 4bo, 1864. 

Do. Fishes in thcBritish Musenm, 8 vol#. 
GUTZLAFF8 Sketch of the Chinese Hisioiy, 
Ancient and Modem, 8vo, 1881, 2. 
HAKLUYT Society, Emly Voyages to ALni- 
traiin, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

Do. do. Indiiiathe IdthCeatmy. 

Do. do. Embasayto the Court of 

Timoar, 8vo, 1859, 1. 



AUTHOSITIES QUOTED. iz 


HAINES, Captain, on remarkable currents 

* 4>etVirizt the Arabian and African Shores, 

London Geog. Soc. Trans., 1848. 

HALSTED’S, Gapt., Beport on the Island 
of CKicdooba. 

H^L’S Voyage of the *INemesis,’ 8vo, 1844, 1. 

Hamilton, Lient.-CoI. Douglas, Uteris. 

Do. do. do. The Pnlni 

Mountains, Madras, 1862 to 1864. 

Do. do. do. The An* 

namullay Mountains, Madras, 1866. 

Do. do. , _ do. The She- 

varoy Hills, Madras, 1862. 

Do. do. do. Sketches 

of the Pulni Mountains and Sheva- 
roy Hills, folio, 1865, 1. 

HAMILTON, Bart, Sir B., Heights and Dis- 
t&uctss* 

HAMILTON’S, Mysore. 

HAMILTON’S Sinai, the Hedjaz and Soudan, 
8vo, 1857, 1. 

HAMMER’S Golden Horde. 

HAND-BOOK of Organic Chemistry. 

HANNA Y, Major. 

HARDY’S, R. Spence, Eastern Monachism : 
An account of the Origin, Laws, Discipline, 
Sacred Writings, Mysterious Rites, Ac., 
of the Order of Mendicants, founded by 
Gautama Budha, 8vo. 1860. 

HARENESS’ Account of a singular Aborigi- 
nal race on the Neilgherries, 8vo, 1832. 

HwARRIS, Arthur, Senior Apothecary, Ligor 
and Siam, Madras, 1854. 

HARRIS, Sir William Cornwallis, Highlands 
of Ethiopia, vol. i, p. 17. 

HARRIS’, Dr. Thaddeus Mason, D.D., Nat. 
Hist, of the Bible, London, 8vo., 1824. 

HARTLEY’S Researches in Greece. 

HART’S, Capt. V., Pilgrimage to Highy. 

HARTWIG, Dr. G., The Sea and its living 
Wonders by, 8vo, 1861, 1. 

Do. Harmonies of Nature ; or the 
Unity of Creation, 8vo., 1866, 1. 

HASSALL’S, Arthur Hill, Food and its 
Adulterations ; comprising the Reports of 
the Analytical Sanitary Commission of the. 
“Lancet,” 8vo, 1855. 

HASTINGS’, Marquis of. Private Journal 
of the : edited by his Daugh- 
< ter, the Marchioness of Bute, 

8vo, 1858, 2. 

HAUG, J39.7 on the Origin of the Parsi Reli- 
gion. 

HAVELOCK, Sir Henry, Memoirs of, by 
John Clark Marshman, 8vo, 1 860, 1 . 

HAVELOCK’S Three Main Questions. 

HAWKES, Lieut. H. P., Beport on the Oils 
of Southern India in Madras Exhibition 
Juries Reports. 

HAWKES, Lieut., Cat. Baisonnee do do. 

HEAD, Babx, SIR FRANCIS B., “ The 
Horse and HU Bid^by, 8vo, 1861, 1. 


HEBEB’S Journey through the Upper Fro* 
Vinces of India, 4to, 1828, 2. 

HELFER, Dr., in Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal. 

HENDERSON, Ancient and Modem Views. 
HENDERSON'S History. 

HENRY, Colonel, 

HERBERT, Captain, in Bl. As. Trans., 
vols. xi, xii. 

HERKLOT’S Qanoon-i-Islam ; or the Cus- 
toms of the Musulmans of India, 8vo, 
1832 1 

HERODOTUS, Gaisford; Oxon, 8vo, 1889,2. 
HEBSCHEL’S Manual of Scientific Enquiry. 
HERVEY, Mrs., Adventures of a Lady in 
Tartary, &c. 

HEYNE’S Tracts on India, 4to, 1814, 1. 
HILL Ranges of Southern India. 
HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, Papers rela- 
tive to the Colonization, Conunerce, Ac., 
8vo, 1857, 

HINDOO, Travels of a, 

HINDOOS, and India, Government, Religion, 
Manners (Anon) 18mo, 1847, 2. 

HINDU Infanticide. 

HISLOP, Rev. Stephen, on Coal in Western 
Range. 

Do. an Nagpore Antiquarian Socy. 
Do. remarks on the Gonds. 

HISTOIRE* Abregee des Cultes. 

HODGKIN, Dr., Queries respecting the 
Human Race, 1841. 

HODGSON, Mr. Bryan H., in Ben. As. Soc. 
Journal. 

Do. do. on the Birds of India. 

Do. do. on the Migration of do. 

Do. do. Aborigines of India, in 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. 
Do. do. Hlustrations of the Litera- 

ture and Religion of the Budd- 
hists, 8vo, 1841, 1. 

Do. Essay the first, on the Kocdi, 
Boda, and Dhimal Tribes, 8vo, 1846. 
HODGSON'S Nagasaki. 

HOFFMEISTER’S Travels in Ceylon. 
HOGENDOUP Coup d’ Eil sur Java. 

HOGG, Robert, the Veg. Kingdom, 12mo, 
1858. 

HOLTZAPPFEL. 

HOME Nows. 

HONIGBERGER’S, Dr., Thirty-five years 
in the East. 

HOOKER, J. D., and Thomas Thomson, 
Flora Indica, London, 8vo, 1855, 1. 
HOOKER’S, Joseph Dalton, Himalayan 
Journal ; or Notes of a Naturalist in 
Bengal, the Sikhim, and Nepal Himalayas, 
Ac., 8vo, 1854, 1. 

Do. Rhododendrons, Sikhim Hima- 
laya in three parts, folio, 1849-61. 
HOPE, Rev. J., in Madnus Literary Society’s 
Journal. 



HORSBTIBGH’S, Janes, India Directory ; 
, or Directions for sailing to and from East 
Indies, China, &c., &c., 4tOk 1886, I. 
HOBSFIELD, Dr. T., Batavian transactions. 
Do. Zoological Researches in Ja* 

va, 4to, 1821, p. 1. 

Do. Reports in Journal Indian 

Archipelago. 

Do. Mammalia 8vo^ 1851, 1. 

Do. and Frederic Moore’s Cata- 

]<^e of the Birds in the 
Museum of the Hon. £. I. 
Company, 8vo, 1854, 2. 

Do. do. do. Lepidopterous 

Insects, 8to, 1857, 2. 

HOUGH’S Political and Military Events in 
India, 8ro, 1852, 2. 

HOUGH’S Christianity in India, (4 vols.), 
8vo, 1839. 

HOWELL-THURLOW’S, Hon’ble J. T., 
Company and the Crown, 8vo, 1866, 1. 
HUG’S Christianity in China, 8vo, 1858, 1. 
Do. Journey through Tartaiy, Thibet 
and China during the years, 1844- 
45 and 1846, 12mo, 1852, 1. 

Do. Chinese Empire, forming a sequel to 
the work entitled Recollections of 
a Journey through Tartary and 
Thibet, 8vo, 1855, 2. 
HUDLESTON on the fibres of G^irhwal. 
HUGEL’S, Baron, Travels in Kashmir and 
Punjab. 

HUMAYOON’S Memoirs. 

HUMBOLDTS Cosmos. 

Do. Dissertation on the language 
of Java. 

HUNT, Mr. Robert, in London Art Journal. 
HUNT, John, Missionary to the Canibals, 
Life of, by G. S. Rowe, 12mo, 1861, 1. 
HUNT’S Persian Campaign of Ontram and 
Havelock, 12mo, 1858. 1. 

HUNTER, Dr. W. W., on the non 

Aryan Language. 
Do. do. Orissa. 

HUNTER, ALEXANDER, u. n., on Fibrous 
Materials in Madras Exhibition 
Jurj Reports. 

Do. do. in Art Journal of India. 

Do. in Ed. Philosophical Journal. 

HURCARA, Newspaper, 

HUTCHINSON’S, Capt., Narrative of the 
Mutinies in Onde, 8«e, 1859. 

HUTTON, Migor, on the Bombycides. 
HUXLEY, (IVofesser) f.b.b., Etlinology and 
Archioolt^ of India in Joum., Ethuo- 
graidiical Socy., 1869. 

HYDE’S Bel. Vet. 

HYPSOMETBY of India, DeSchlageiitweit. 
IBN-HAUKAL Geography. 

IMPEY, Dr. 

IM FEY’S, E., Descriptim of the Caves of 

f t Ta t 


S QUOXBD. 

INDIA in the 15th Century. ' 

Do. Index to Map of, Lon., 12mo, 1826pl.* 
DOk Material ingress in. 

Do. Statistical Abstract relating to Bri- 
tish India, 1840-48, London, 8vo,^867. 
Do. do. do. 1861-1870. 

London, 8v<^ 1871, 1. 

Do. Practical Observations on the G<^ 
vernment of, Pamph. 

Do. The Revolt and Home Goverament, 
Pamph., 1858, 1. 

Do. Brihsh, Ejcamination of the Prin- 
ciples and Policy of the Government of, 
8vo, 1829, 1. ♦ 

Do. Expediency of maintaining the present 
system of Trade of, 8vo, 1818, 1. 
Do. in the Fifteenth Century, Hakluyt 
Society’s Publication, 8vo, 1857, 1. 
Do. its dangers as considered in 1856. 
Pam., 1. 

Do. Government, Records of the. 

Do. Land Tax o4 8vo, 1 853, 1 . 

Do. Observations on 8vo, 1853, 1. 

Do. Picture of, London 1830. 

Do. Pictorial and Historical. 

INDIAN Administration, Annals of, Cal- 
cutta, 8vo* 1864-1872. 

INDIAN Annals of Medical Science. 

INDIAN FIELD, Newspaper. 

INDIAN MIRROR. 

INDIAN STATESMAN, Newspaper, 
Madras. 

INFANTICIDE, Correspondence relative to 
Hindu. 

IRVINE’S, Dr., General Medical Topo- 
graphy of Ajmir. 

IRVINE, Lieutenant, 

ISLANDS of the Western Pacific. 

JACK, Mr. William, in Calcutta Journal 
of Natural History. 

JACKSON, Dr., in Transactions of the Ben- 

JAQUEMONT^S Voyage dans L’Inde, with 
two Vols., of Plates 4^ 1841, 4. 

JACQUEMONTS Letters from India, 8vo, 
18«59 2m * 

JAFFREY’S Hints to Amateur Gar- 
dlcncrs* 

JAFFUR SHUBREEF’S Qanoon-i-IsIam, 
translated by Dr. G. A. Herklots, London, 
8vo, 1832, 1. , 

JAMES, Rev. 

JAMES’ Volunteer Scramble through Soinde, 
the Punjab, Hindostan, and the Himalaya 
Mountains, 8vo, 1854, 2. 

JAMESON’S, W., Report on Tea Cultiva- 
tion in the North-West Provinces and the 
Pnnjaub, 8vo, 1857, 1. 

JAMESON’S Edinbui^h Journal. 

JAMIESON’S, Rev. Robert, Eastern man- 
ners, Now TestamenL Edin., 12ra(^ 1851. 

..... . ‘iBKl m a 1 av IV 4 



AT7TH0BITIES QUOTED. xi 


JANSEN, in Murray’s physical Geogvaphy, 
J^PAN, History of, 

JAPANESE, Manners and Customs of the, . 
JENKINS’, J. S., Exploring Expeditions in 
the«Pacific and South Seas. 

JEPHSON and Elmhirs^ Our Life in 
* Japan. 

JEBDAN’S, Men I have known. 

JEBDON, T. C., on the Reptiles of the Pen- 
insula of India, in Jour. Madras Lity. Soy. 
I)o. on the Fishes, do. do. 

Do. Ants do. do. 

Do. Mammals of India, Roorkee, 8vo, 

^ 1867, 1. 

Do. Birds of India, Calcutta, 8vo, 1862, 
1864, 3. 

Do. Illustrations of India Ornithology, 

4to, 1847, 1. 

JERVIS, on Indian Weights and Measoi*cs, 
8vo, 1836, 1. 

Do. do. do. Essay, on the Primitive, 
Universal Standard of, 4to, 1835. 
JOHNSON’S, G.W’t Three Years in Calcutta, 

1 2mo, 1 843, 2. 

JOHNSTONE’S, Physical Atlas. 
JOHNSTON’S, Miss, Geography of Plants, 
translated for Royal Society, 

JONES, Sir W., on the Gods of Greece. 

Do. Works, 8vo, 1807, 13. 
JONES, Captain C. T., Recollections of a 
Winter Campaign in India, 8vo, 1869, 1. 
JOURNAL of the Asiatic Socy. of Bengal. 
Do. Ethnological Society of London. 

Do. the Indian Archipelago. 

Do. Bombay Medical Society. 

Do. of the Agricultural and Horticul- 

tural Society of India. 

Do. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Do. Bombay Asiatic Society. 

Do. Bombay Geographical Society. 

Do. of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Do. of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Do. Indian Medical. 

Do. Madras Medical. 

Do. of the Madras Literary Society. 

Do. Edinburgh Philosophical. 

Do. United Service Magazine and Naval 

and Military. 

KiEMPFER’S,Engelbertus,History of Japan, 
4to, 1727, 2. 

KALA Sankalita, by Warren, 4to, 1825. 
KASHMfll? Ancient Buildings of, 

Do. Chronicles of 

KAYE’S, John William, Administration of 
theEastIndia Company. A History 
of Indian Frogi’ess, 8vo, 1853. 

Do. Christian!^ in India : an Historical 
Narrative, 8vo, 1859. 

Do History of the Sepoy War in India, 
1857-58, Vol. 1, 8vo, 1864. 

Do. Hist, of tlie War in Affghanistan, ] 
8vo, 1 851, 2. 


KCARN’S, Rev. J. F., Tribes df South India, 
18mo, 1860, 1. 

KEENE, H. G. 

KELAART, Dr., Faunas Zeylanicas. 

Do. in Bengal Asiatic l^iety’s Journal. 

KELLY’S Cambist. 

KELLY’S, Walter K., Indo-European Tradi- 
tion, 1863. 

KEMPTHORNE, Captain G. B., Ruins of 
Tabri, Bombay. 

KENNEDY, General Vans, on the origin of 
Languages. 

KENNEDY’S Ancient and Hindu Mythology, 
4to, 1831. 

Do. Ethnological and Philological 
Essays, 8vo, 1855. 

KENRICK’S, John, Ancient Egyptians under 
the Pharoahs, 8vo, 1350, 2. 

Do. Phoenicia. 

KEPPEL’S Capt. The Hon’ble G., Travels 
from India to England, 4to, 
1827, 1. 

Do. do. do. Visit to the Indian 
Archipelago in H.M. Ship Meander” with 
portions of the Private Journal of Sir Jaxss 
Bkookx, k. c. b., 4to, 1853. 

KEY to the Hindu Chronology, 8vo, 1820. 

KING, C. W., The Natural History of. Ancient 
and Modern Stones and Gems of Precious 
Stones and of the Precious Metals. 

KINGSTON’S, W. H. G., Eastern Seas. 

KNIGHT’S, Captain, Notes on Kashmir and 
Thibet. 

KINNAHAN’S, Japan. 

KINNEIR’S Geographical Memoir. 

KIRK’S, Dr., Joar.from Tadjourato Ankobar. 

KIRK’S Topography of Scinde, 

KITTOE, Captain, Notes on the Caves of 
Bnrabur. 

Do. in Beng. As Socy.’s Journal. 

KNIGHT’S Cyclopsedia of Natural History, < 
4 vols., London. 

KNOX’S Ceylon. 

KOBELL’S, Francis von. Popular Sketches 
from the Mineral Kingdom. 

KOLFF’S, Voyage of the Dourga. 

KORAN, by Sale, 8vo, 1812, 2. 

KRAPF’S, Dr., Travels and Missionary Labors 
in the East, 8to, 1860. 

LAING, S., England’s mission to the East, 
Loudon, 1863. 

LAING’S, Samuel, Observations on the Social 
and Political' state of the Eurapean People 
in 1848 and 1849, 8vo, 1850, 1. 

LAKE, Lieut-Colonel. 

LALOR, Assistant Surgeon J., Papers een- 
uected with a Report by, on the Hill Bis^ 
tncts to the South-West of Mehur in Stndi; 
Pamph., 1860, 1, also in Bombay Medied 
and Physical Society’s Transactions. 

LAMPREY, J., H. D., Ethnology of the Chi* 
ueseiuJour. Etliy. Society, 1867. 



AUTHORITIES QUOTED. 


LANGLOIS, 3. P. 

LANG'S Wanderings in India, 12mo, 1859, 1. 
• LANEESTEK’S, Dr., Uses of Animals. 

Do. in Keport of British Association. 
LATHAM’S, Dr.EQ.,Descriptive Ethnology, 
8vo, 1859. 

Do. Nationalities of Europe, 8vo, 

1863. 

LAYARD’S, Austin Henry, Monuments of 
Nineveh, with Plates. 

Do. Discoveries in the Ruins of 

Nineveh and Bombay, 8vo, 
1853. 

Do. Nineveh and its Remains, 8vo, 

1849.. 

LAY’S, Tradescant, Voyage of theHimaleh. 
LECKY, W. E. H. M., A History of Euro- 
pean Morals, London, 1669. 

LESSON, Manuel de Mainmalogio, Paris, 

18mo, 1828, 1. 

Do. d’Ornithologie, Paris, 18mo, 

1827, 2. 

LEWIN, Wild Races of South-eastern India. 

Do. Hill Tracts of Chittagong. * 

L. E. L., in Lincoln Sphinx. 

LINDLEYS Flom Medica. 

LITERARY Gasette. 

LIVINGSTONES Travels. 

LOABEB, Proceedings of Committee on. 
Process for converting Oil into Vegetable 
Wax, Pamph., 1858, 1. * 

LOGAN, J. R., Esq., f. o. s., in Journal 
Indian Archipelago from 1848 to 
1850, passim. 

LE-MASUDPS Historical Encyclopaedia, en- 
titled “ Meadows of Gold and Mines of 
Gems,” translated from the Arabic, by 
Aloys Sprenger, vol. 1, 8vo, 1841. 
LOCKHART, Medical Missionary in China, j 
LONDON ExhibitionSjCatalogues and Juries 
' Reports of 185 l and 1862. 

LOUDON’S Ency. of Trees and Shrubs. | 
LOW, Lieutenant, Land of the Sun. 

LOW’S Sarawak, its Inhabitants and Produc- 
tions, 8vo, 1848, 1. 

LOWTH, G. T., Wanderer in Arabia. 
LUBBOCK’S, Sir John, Bart., Origin of 
Civilization. 

Do. Primitive condition of Man in 
Journil Ethn. Soc. 

LUDLOW’S British India, 12mo, 1858, 2. 
LYELL’S, Sir Charles, Principles of Geo- 
logy, 1832 and 1851. 

MACARTNEY’S Embassy to China, 4to, 
1770 3« 

MACDONALD, Captain, (Cal.) m literis. 
MACFARLANE’S, Charles, History of 
British India, 12mo, 1852, 1. 
Do. do. Japan Geogra- 

phical and Historical, 8vo, 1852. 
MaoGILLIVBATS Narrative of the Voyage 
of H. U. S. ** Rattlesnake,” 8 to, 1851, 2. 


MACKAY, X. D., George, Topography of 
Burmah, Edinburgh, 1854. # ** 

MACKENZIE, Captain Alexander, Account 
of the Ramoosies, 8vo. 
Do. in Madras J ournal of Lit^ature 

and Science. 

MACKENZIE, MSS. by the Reverend W*. 
Taylor. 

MACLEOD, D.D., Rev, Norman, “Eastward.” 
MacPHERSON, Dr. John, in Indian Annals 
of Medical Science, Oct. 1954. 
MACPHERSON’S, Captain S. C., Reports 
upon the Khonds of Ganjam 
and Cuttack, 4to, 1 842,J . 

Do. Memorials of Service in 
India, 8vo, 1865, 1. 

MADAGASCAR, Three visits to, by the 
Rev. W. Elus, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

MADDEN’S Sepnichres. 

MADRAS Catalogue of, Agri-Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens. 

Do. Army List. 

Do. Artillery. « 

Do. Chamber of Commerce Reports. 

Do. Daily Times and Spectator. 

Do. Government Records. 

Do. Journal of Literature and Science. 
Do. Lit. Trans., 1 837. 

Do. Medical Topography. 

Do. Tariff. 

Do. Presidency, Desiderata and Enquiries 
connected with the, Pamph., 4to. 
Do. Central Committee’s Proceedings for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Do.- Presidency, Reports on the Agricul- 
tural Exhibitions held in the. 

Do. Central Committee’s Proceedings of 
the Paris Exposition of 1855. 

Do. Exhibition Reports of the Juries, and 
Catalogues of 1855, 1857 and 1859. 
MAGNETIC Survey, Report on the Pro- 
ceedings of the Magnetic Survey of. 
India. 

MAHARAJ Libel Case, 8vo., 1862, 1 
MAHABHARATA, Selections from the, 
MAITLAND, Col., in Madras Cat. Ex. 
MALATHI and Madahava. 

MALAY Grammar and Dictionary. 
MALCOLM’S History of Persia. 

Do. Sir 'J., Central India, 8vo. 

1823. 

Do. Government of indh, 8vo, 

1833 

Do. India, 8vo., 1811. 

Do. 'Persia, 4to, 1815. 

Do. Political India, 8 VO., 1826. 

Do. Sketch of the Sikhs, 8vo, 

1812. 

MALCOM’S, Rev. H., Travds in South 
Eastern Asia, 8vo, 1839. 
MALCOLMSON’S, Dr., Geology of Aden in 
Bombay Times, 1848. 



AUTHOBiniiiS 

^^MhftiLLESON’S, MajorG. B., French in India. 
Do. Lecture. 

MALLET* lea Philippines. 

MARGIN’S Mysteries of the Ocean, London. 
MARKHAM’S Embassy. 

** Do. Shooting in the Himalayas. 
MARRYAT’S Bonieo and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, 4to, 1848.' 

MARSDEN’S Sumatra, 4to, 1811, 1. 
MARSHALL’S, W. H., Four Years in Bur- 
muh, 12mo, 1860, 2. 

MARSHMAN, Carey, and Ward, Life and 
Times of, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

MARSHM AN’S, Dr., Defence of the Deity 
and Atonement of Jesus Christ. 
Do. Reply to RammohunRoy, 8vo, 1822, 1. 
MARTIN, Dr. 

* Do. H. B. 

MARTIN’S Statesman’s Year Book. 
MASON’S, Rev. F.,Tcnassorim. 

Do. do. Burmah, Rangoon, 12mo, 
1860. 

Do. do. in Beng. As. Socy.’s Jour. 
MASSON’S Jouriveys in Affghnnistan. 

Do. Journey to Khelat, 8vo, 1843, 1. 
Do. do. in Beloochistan, Affgha- 
nistnn, &c. 

MAURY, M. F., u. b.n., “ The Phy- 
sical Geography of the Sea and its Mete- 
orology,” 8vo, 1860. 

Do. The Physical Geography 

of the Sea, London, 12mo., 1870. 
Do. Physical Geography of the 
Sea, 8vo., 1859. 

MAYER, J. E., Gas-light to Madras ; 1857. 
Do. in Madras Exhibition Juiy 

Reports. 

McClelland, Dr., Forests of Burmah. 
Do. Journal of Natural History. 

Do. J., Report on the Geological | 
Survey of India, 1848-49, j 
4 to, 1850, 1. 

McCOSH’S, Dr., Topography of Assam. 
McCULLOCH, J. B., Dictionary of Commerce 
and Commercial Navigation, 
London, 8yo, 1832. 

McCULLOCirS Report in Records of the 
Government of India. 
McGre gor , Dr. James, 

McGBPtf^’S, W. L., History of the Sikhs. 
M’LENT^Uf’S Primitive Marriage. 

McIVOR in M. E. J. R. 

McIVQR, Mr., Reports on the Ootacamnnd. 
Gkirden. 

McLeod’S Travels in Eastern Africa in 
1856-57, 8vo, 1860. 

McMURDO’S Account of Traditions re- 
garding Cutch. 

Mt^HBRSON’S, Dr., Two Years in China, 
8vo, 1842, 1.. 

HfTTl i — 


QUOTED xiii 

MEADOW’S, T. T., Desultory Notes on 
Chinn, 1847, 1. 

MECHAM’S Sketches and Incidents of the 
Siege of Lucknow, folio, 1 860. 

MEDICAL Missionai'y in Central China. 

MEDLEY’S, J. G., A year’s Campaign in 
India, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

.MELDRUM, Mr., in Pro. Brit. Assoc., 1867. 

MEN of the Time, Biographical Sketches of 
Living Characters, 12mo, 1856, 1. 

MENDIS, Mr. Adrian, of Ceylon, Cahilogue 
of Ceylon Woods. 

MENTEITH’S, General, Report. 

MENU, Institutes of, by Haughton, Sanscrit, 
with English translation, 4to, 1825, 2. 

MEREDITH, Mr., on the Gohl Coast. 

MEREWETHER, General, MSS. Reports 
on Sind. 

Do. in Bombay Medical Transaction. 

METZGER’S, South Indian Gods. 

MICROGRAPHIC Dictionary. 

MIGNAN’S, Captain Robert, Travels in 
Chaldma, 1829. 

MILBURN’S Oriental Commerce. 

MILLINGEN, Wild Life amoug the Eoords. 

MILMAN’S History of the Jews. 

MILNER’S, Rev. T., Seven Churches of Asia, 
8vo, 1832, 1. 

MINTURN, R. B., New York to Delhi, 
8vo, 1 858, 1 . 

MITCHELL, J., Captain, in Records. 

MOEGLING’S, Rev. H., Coorg Memoirs, 
18mo, 1855, 1. 

MOHUN LAL’S Travels in the Punjab, 
Affghanistan, Turkistan, Bokhara, England, 
&c., 8 VO, 1846, 1. 

MONTGOMERY’S, Sir Robert, Report on 
the trade of the Punjab. 

MONTHLY Bombay Times. 

MOODEEN Sheriff, G. M. M. C., Sup- 
plement to the Fharmaeopoeia of India, 
Madras, 8vo, 1869. 

MOORCROFT in a letter to W. Butterworth 
Bayley, Esq., formerly Chairman of tiie 
Court of Directors also, Travels. 

MOOBCROFT’S and Trebeck’s Travels in 
Peshawur, Cabul and Bokhara, 8vo, 1841. 

MOORE, Frederic, Silk-producing Moths, 
London, 8vo^ 1859. 

Do. Bombyces, London, 8vo, 1859. 

Do. Adolia Lepidoptera, London, 8vo, 

1859, p. 

MOORE’S, Infanticide. 

MOORE’S Catalogue of the Lepidopterona 
Insects, in the Museum et .the East India 
House, London. 

MOORE’S, Dr. George, Lost Tribes and the 
Saxons of the East and of the Westi with 
new Views of Buddhism and TraasjN|hms 
of Bock Records in India, 8vo, 

MOOR’S, Midor. Hindu PanthAftn Atn 



AUTHOBITtBS QUOTED. 


*iv 

MOBAVIEFS, Travels in Turkomania. 
MORRISON’S, Hon’ble Compendious 
Description. 

Do. do. Foreign Com> 

merce with China. 

MOSE^’, Henty, Sketches of India with 
Notes on the Seasons, Scenery and Society, 
11 mo, 18d0. 

MOTLEY’S, J., Report on the Geological Phe> 
nomena of the Island of Labuan and neigh* 
bourhood, in the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

MOUNTAIN, Col. A. S. H., Memoire and 
Letters of, by Mrs. Mountain, 8vo, 1867, 1. 
MULLEN’S, Rev. Joseph, Religious aspects 
of Hindu Philosophy ; a Prize Essay, 8vo, 
1860. 

MULLERS, Dr. Max, Lectures. 

Do. Chips from a Gorman Workshop. 
Do. Origin of Languages. 

Do. in Report, British Association. 
MUNDY’S Borneo and Celebes, 8vo, 1848, 2. 
Do. Sketches in India, 8vo, 1832, 2. 
Do. Our Antipodes, 8vo, 1862, 3. 
MUNNIPORE, Account of the Valley of, 
and the Hill Tribes, with Comparative 
Vocabulary. 

MURCHISON, M. D., Charles, on the 
Chaulmoogra Seeds of India, in Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal. , 
MURDOCH’S, Dr., Letter to Lord Napier. ! 
MURRAY'S Dictionary of Geography. 
MURRAY’S History of the European Lan- 
guages, 8vo, 1823. 

MUSEUM Catalogue of Birds in Beng. As. 

Society, Calcutta, 8vo, 1850, 1. 
Do. Madras, Cat. and lieports of the. 
Do. British, Catalogue of, 

Do. India House Catalogues of Birds, 
Mammalia, Lepidopteroos Insects, j 
in the East India Company’s, 
MYSORE Administration. 

Do. Museum Records. 
MYTHOLOGY of the Hindoos. 

NAPIER’S, Lieut. Col. Elera, Reminiscences 
of Syria. 

NAPIER’S, Sir Charles, Conquest of Scinde. 

Do. Life and Correspondence. 
NAR^TIVE of a Journey from Agra to 
Oujein in Asiatic Researches. 
NATURALIST’S Library. 

NEARCHUS. 

NEILGHERRY Star. 

NEILGHERRIES, the Tribes of the, (An.) 
24mo, 1866. 

NERBUDDA,’iiiReport on Mineral Districts 
in Ihe Vall^ of, Pamph., 1857, 1. 
NEWBOLD, in Maditis Literary Society’s 
Journal. 

Do. in Asiatic Society’s Transactions. 

Do. Summary of the Geology of| 

Southern India, Pamph. 


NEWBOLD on the Ceded Districts, Madn% 
Do. British Settlements in Malang , 
8vo, 1839, 2. 

NEWMAN’S, F. W., Arabic Dictionary. 
NICHOLSON, Dr., in Bombay Times, Feb. 
1862. 

NICHOLSON’S, Edward, Indian Snakes, 
Madras, 8vo, 1870, 1. 

NICOLSON, Lieutenant. 

NIEBUHR’S Travels in Arabia, &c., 8vo, 
1792, 2. 

NIETNER’S Observations on fhe Enemies 
of the Coffee Trees of Ceylon, 1861. 
NORTH China Herald. i 

NORTH British Review. 

OCKLEY’S Saracens. 

OGILVY, Esq., m.a., W. M., on Himalayas. 
OLDHAM, Dr. Thomas, in Yule’s Embassy. 
Do. Geology of India, in Bengal" 
Asiatic Society’s Transactions. 
Do. General Sketch of the districts 
surveyed. 

Do. Geology of the Eliasi Hills, 4to, 
1854. 

Do. Papers on the Coal of the Ner- 
budda valley, Teuasseritn Pro- 
vinces, and Thnyet-Myo (No. 
10,) Government of India Re- 
cords, 8vo, 1856. 

OLIPIIANT’S, Lawrence, Nairrative of the 
Earl of Elgin’s Mission to 
China in 1857-58-59, 8vo, 
t 1859,2. 

Do. Journey to Katmandu, the Ca- 
pital of Nepaul with the 
Camp of Jung Bahadoor, 
12mo, 1852, 1. 

OLIVER, Lieutenant, 

ONCE a Week. 

ORAM, Mr., on Purla Kimedy, Pamph. 
O’REILY, Mr. E., in Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

Do. Tenasserim Provinces, Bassein, 
1862. 

ORIENTAL Repository. 

ORME’S History of Hindoostan, 3 vols. 
OSBORN’S, Capt., Sherard, Japanese Frag- 
ments, with Facsimilies of Illus- 
tration by Artists of Yedo by, 
8vo, 1861, 1. 

Do. Quedah, or Stray leaves from a 
Journal in MalayaiH iVaters, 
12mo, 1857, 1. 

Do. do. Cruise in Japanese Waters, 
by, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY, W. B., The Bengal 


• 

Dispensatory, Calcutta, 
8mo, 1842, 1. 

Do. • 

M. p., Bengal Potteiy, 
Cdcutta, 1840. 

Do. 

Bengal Pharmacopaia, 
Calcutta, 12mo, 1844. 



AtJTHOarFIBS QUOTED. 


LD, Dr., in Catalogue, Madras Exhi- 
bition of 18d7. 

OTTLEY, Major C. O., in Madras Literary 
Socieiy’s Journal. 

OUCHTEBLONrS, Lieut., Mineralogical 

Beports of Nellore, 
Cuddapah, &c., 8vo, 
1841, 1. 

Do. Neilgheny Hills. 

OUSELEY’S, Sir W., Travels in Persia, &c., 
4to, 1819, 3. 

OUSLEY, Colonel, in Bengal Asiatic Trans- 
actions. 

OTJTR^M, Major, Affghanistan 
OUTRAM’S and Havelock’s Persian Cam- 
paign, by Capt 6. H Hunt, 8vo, 1858, 1 . 
OVERLAND China Mail. 

OVERLAND Guide. 

OXLEY, Dr., in Journal of Indian Archi- 
pelago. 

PALESTINE and Syria. 

PALGRAVE’S Central and Eastern Arabia. 
Do. in Goruhill Magazine. 

PANJAB Frontier, by a Panjab Official, 8vo, 
1868. 

PAOLINO’S Voyage. 

PAPERS, East India, Cabul and Affghanistan. 
Do. do. No. 108, 30th March 

1860, East India, (Madras.) 
Do. do. No. Ill, 27th April 

1860,Ea8t India, (Coinage.) 
Do. do. No. 112, 12th May 

1 860, East India, (Hindoo Temples.) 
Do. do. No. 200 of 1859, East 

India Principality of Dhar. 
Do. East India, Statistical Tables re- 
lating to the Colonies, &c.. Part 3 of 1 856. 
Do. do. No. 143, Sess. 2, East 
India, Duyrah Dhoon, 1823. 
Do. Infanticide. 

PARLEY’S Military Repository, London. 

PARLIAMENTARY Papers, No. 125 of 
1859, East India, 

Do. do. No. 11, 15th Doc. 1857, 
Statistical Tables relating to the 
Colonial and other possessions of 
the United Kingdom . 

Do. do. No. 95, 27th Jan. 

1860, East India, (Hindoo Shrines.) 
Do.^^ do. No. 107, 26th March 
1860, East India, (Currency.) 
PARSEES, The, by Dasabhoy Framjee. 
PARSON’S Remains of Japhet. 

PATERSON’S Eassay on the origin of Hin- 
doo Religion, Asiatic Researches. 
Do. Zoology. 

PEACOCK'S Description of the East. 
PEARSON, Major. 

FELLY, Mr., in literis. 

PELLrS, Lieut.-Col., Memoir. 

BELLY’S, Colonel, Report to GoTernment. 


PENNANT'S Hindostan, 4to^ 1798, 2. 

PERCIVAL’S Ceylon, 4to. 

PEREIRA, on Food and Diet. 

PERRY’S, Sir Erskine, M. P., Bird’s Eye 
View of India, 12mo, 1855, 1. 

PERRY’S, Commodore M. G., Narrative of 
the Expedition of an American Squadron to 
the China Seas and Japan, in the yean 
1852, 1853 and 1854, 8vo, 1856, 1. 

PFIZMAIER’S Vocabulariom der Ainc 
Sprache. 

PHILLIP’S Geology. 

PHYSICAL Atlas, by Johnston. 

PIC ART, Religious Ceremonies of the World, 
by, folio, 1737, 6. 

PIDDINGTON’S, Mr. H., Index. 

Do. Horn-Book of storms for the 

Indian and China Seas, 8vo. 
1844, 1. 

Do. in Jour, of the Asiatic Soc 

of Beng., on the subject ol 
( Volcanic Eruptions. 

PIDDINGTON, on the Law of Storms. 

Do. in Bengal Asiatic Society’s 

Journal, passim. 

Do. Sailors’ Horn-book. 

PILGRIM, Wanderings of a, in search ol 
the Picturesque, 4to, 1850, 2. 

PIRARD, Fr., Voyages anx Indes. 

PLAYFAIR’S, Cap. R. L., History of Arabit 
Felix, or Yemen, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

PLINY’S Natural History. 

POCOCKE’S Description of the East, 
folio, 2. 

POOLE’S, Braithwaite, Statistics of Com- 
merce, Loudon, 8 VO, 1842, 1. 

POONA Observer, 11th March 1862. 

PORTER, Rev. J. T., Five Years in Damas- 
cus, 8vo, 1855, 2. 

PORTER’S Tropical Agriculturist, 8vo, 
1833 1. 

PORTER’S, Sir R. Eeir, Travels in 
Georgia, Persia, &c., 4to, 1821, 2. 

POSTAN’S Observations on Sindh, 8vo, 
1843, 1. 

Do. Mrs., Western India, in 1838, 
12mo, 1839, 2. 

POTTINGER’S Travels in Beloochistan and 
Sinde, 4to, 1816, 1. 

POWELL’S, Baden H., Punjab Products, 
Roorkee, 8vo, 1868, 1870. 

POWER, Madame Jeanette, in the Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History. 

PRATAPA-CHANDRA Ghosha, B. A., 
on the Dui^a Pnja, 18vo, 1871. 

PRENDERGAST, Captain. 

PRICE’S Mahommedan History. 

PRICHARD, Dr., in Report of. the British 
Association. 

Do. Natural History of man. 

Do. Physical History. 




AVTH0BITIE8 QUOTED. 


PBIDEATJX’S eonneetion of the Old and 
New Testament. 

PBINSEFS, H. J., Thibet, Tartary and Mon- 
golia, 8vo, 18dl, 1. 

Do. Historical Insults from Bacti'iau 

Coins, 8 VO, 1844. 

Do. Political and Military Trans. 

Do. James, Indian Antiquities, edit- 

ed by Edward Thomas, 8vo, 
1858. 

Da on Saugor Island. 

, Do. James, Useful Tales. 

of the Zoological Society 


PROCEEDINGS 
of London. 

PROCTOR’S Saturn and its system. 
PUCEXE, Captain, in M. E. J. B. 
PUNJAB, History of the, 12mo, 1846, 2. 
Do. Report. 

Do. Census of the, 
QA-NOON-I-ISLAM, by Jafir Sherif. 
QUARTERLY Review. 

Do. Journal of Geological Society. 
BAFFLES’, Sir Thomas, History of Java, 
4to, 1817, 2. 

Do. Memoirs of, 4io, 1 829, 1 . 

RAIEES’ Notes on the Revolt in the N. W. 

Provinces, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

BAJAH Taringini or Chronicles of Kashmir. 
RAMBLES of a Naturalist. 

BAM BAZ, Essay on the Architecture of the 
Hindus, with Plates, 4to, 1834, 1. 

RANGOON Times. 

RAPPORT’S du Jury mixte International, 
BAS Mala Hindoo Annals, Forbes’. 
RAUZAT-US-SAFA, or History of the Early 
Kings of Persia, from Kaiomars. the first of 
the Peshdadian Dynasty to the Conquest of 
Jean, by Alexander the Great, by David 
Shea, 8vo, 1832, 1. 

RAVENSTEIN’S Russians on the Amur. 
BAVERTYS, Captain H. G., Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Pushto, Fukhto, or 
Afghan language. 

RAWLINSON’S, G., Five Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern 
World, 8vo, 1862-65. 

Do. Herodotus. 

Do. Major H. C., Cuneiform 

Inscription, Pamph., 1850 
BAWLINSON’S History of Herodotus, vol. 
3, 8vo, 1859, 1. 

RAYA Macuta on the Amaracosha. 
BAYNAL’S, Abbe, History of the Indies, 
BECHERCHES. Phil, sur lea Egyptiens et 
les Chinois. 

RECORDS of the Consnlting Engineer. 
BEDDING, Cyrus, French Wine and Vine- 
yards, l^, 8vo, 1860, 1. 

BEES’ Siege of Lucknow, 8vo, 1858, 1. 
BEINAUD, Mem. sur Flnde. 


BENNELL’S Memoir of a Map of HiadoAtaSk 
4to, 1792, 1. 

REPORTS of the American Commissioners 
of Patents. v 

RESEARCHES into the Phraseology, 
Manners, History aiid Religion of theaiicidnt 
Eastern Nations. 

REVENUE Survey in Beng. As. Soc. Joum. 
REVIEW, Edinburgh. 

Do. Bombay Quarterly. 

Do. Universal. 

REYNOLD’S, J. H., Embassy. 

Do. Mr. R., in Pharmaceutical Journal. 

RHEEDE’S Hortns Indicus Malabaricus, 
folio, 1778, 12. 

RICE’S, Lieut, Tiger-shooting in India, 
8 VO, 1857, 1. 

RICEl, Nurratiye.of a Residence in Koordistan. 

Do. Koordistan & Nineveh, 8vo, 1836, 2. 
RICH, Two Memoirs of Babylon, 8vo, 1818, 1. 
RIDDELL, Dr., Domestic Economy. 

Do. on Gardening. 

RIGBY, Colonel. 

RITCHIE’S British World in the East, 8vo, 
1847, 2. 

ROBERTS’, Rev. Joseph, Oriental Illustra- 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures, London, 
8vo, 1835, 1. 

ROBERTSON’S Report 

ROBINSON, Mr., in Beng. As. Soc. Joum. 
ROBINSON, Edward, Biblical Researches 
in Palestine, 8vo, 1841, 3. 
Do. later Biblical Researches in 
Palestine, 8vo, 1856, 1. 
ROBINSON’S Travels in Syria and the 
Holy L.*ind, 12mo, 1837, 2. 

RODRIGUEZ, Etienne Alexander, The 
Religion of Vishnoo, 4to, 1849, 1. 
Do. The Hindoo Pantheon, 4to, 1 845, 1 . 

ROGER’S, Maiy Eliza, Domestic Life in 
Palestine, by, 

ROHDE, John, Esq., u. c., on the Timber 
Trees of the Madras Presidency, in Pro- 
ceedings of Madras Central Committee for 
Exhibition of 1851. 

Do. do. Manuscript Dictionary of 
Arts. 

RONDOT’S, Natalis M., Green Dye of 
China, Pamph., 1860, 1. 

ROOBKEE Proceedings Papers^ — Gwalior 
Timber. * 

ROXBURGH’S, Dr., Coromandel Plants. 

Do. Fibrous Plants. 

Do. William, h. d.. Flora Indies, 

8vo, 1832, 3. 

BOYLE’S, Dr., J. Forbes, Manual of Materia 
Medicaand Therapeutics, London, 
18mo, 1856, 1. 

Do. Production of Isinglass along the 
Coasts of India, witii a Notice of 
its Fisheries, Pamph., 1842. 



AUTHORITIES QUOTED, 


4fe^nbE’S, Illustrations of the Botany of the 
Himalayas, 4to, 1839, 2. 

Do. J. Forbes, Fibrous Plants of India 
fitted for Cordage, Ciothinsr and 
. Paper, 8ro, 1855,1. 

^9t>. Arts and Manufactures of India. 

Do. Productive Resources of India, 8vo, 
1840, 1. 

RUDE Tribes of S. India, Account of some. 
RUMFHIFS Herbarium Amboineuse, Ams- 
terdam, 4to, 1750, 4. 

RUSSIANS in Central Asia. 
SAIl^UL-BALAD in Ouseley’s Travels. 
SALS, G., the Koran, London, Hvo, 1838, 1. 
SAMWELL, Mr., in Ben. As. Soc. Jonrn. 
SANEET, Captain, Report on the Woods of 
Nagpore. 

SANSCRIT Dictionary. 
SCHLAGENTWEIT, Messrs., in Report 

British Association. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Hei-mann, Meteoro- 
logy of High Asia, 
Tabular, 1859, 1. 
Adolphe, Hermann 
and Robert Mag- 
netic Survey of 
India, 4to, 1855- 
56, 3. 

General Hypsome- 
try of India. 


SCHLEIDEN. 

SCHMID’S Narrative. 

SCHONBERG’S (Baron Enrich Von) Tra- 
vels in India and Kashmir,. 8vo, 1 853, 2. 
SCHOW, Joachim Frederic, Earthy Plants, 
and Man, London, 12mo, 1852. 

Do. in Jameson’s Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal. 

SCOTT, Major F. H., Routes in the Pe- 
ninsula of India, Madras, 8vo, 
1853, 1. 


SCOTT, Dr. Andrew, m. d., in Madras 
• Exhibition Jury Reports. 

Do. Dr. A. J., Ores of Manganese, 

Edinburgh, 1852. 

SCRIPTURE Illustrations. 

SEEMAN, Berthold, Popular History of 
the Palms and their Allies, 12mo, 
1856, 1. 

Do. Fiji Islands. 

SELBTQ^Prideaux J., Natural Histoiy. 
SEBHCTIONS from Records of Govern- 
ments of India, Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras. 

SEWELL’S Analytio History of India. 
SEWELL’S, Mr., Report. 
SHAKESPEAR’S, Captain Henry, Wild 
Sports of India, 8vo, 1860, 1. 
SHANGHAI, Consular Gazette. 

SHAH RUEE’S Embassy. 

SHARPE’S History of Egypt. 


SHAW’S, Dr., Resjihrcbes in Greece. 

Do. Travels. 

SHERWILL, Captain, in Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal. 

SHORE, Sir John, in Royal As. Soc. Trans., 
Loudon. 

SHORTT, Dr., John, m.d‘., on the Hill Rangec 
of South India. 

Do. Medical History of Women oi 
India. 

Do. Dr. John, ' m.d.. Account of the 
Sclerotium stipitatum, London. 

Do. Ethnology of Jeypore in Joum. 
Ethn. Soc., 1867. 

Do. Hill Ranges of Southern India, 8vo, 
1870-71, 1. 

Do. Rude Tribes of Southern India, 
8vo, 1870. 

Do. on the Leaf Festival, Madras, 1865. 
Do. in Southern India, 8vo, 1 864. 

SHORTT’S on Indigo Culture. 

Do. on Coffee-planting. 

Do. Reports, in Proceedings of the 
Madras Government. 

Do. and Cornish’s Account of the She- 
varoys, and other Hill Ranges in 
the Salem district. 

Do. Account of the Tribes on the Neil- 
gherries, and a Geographical and 
* Statistical Memoir of a survey of 
the Neilgherry Mountains, by the 
late Colonel Ouchterlony. 

SIAM, Journal d’un Voyage, 12mo, 1687. 

SILONG Tribes of the Mergui Archipelago. 
SILVESTRE de Saey’s Memoir snr diverses, 
Antiquites de la Perse, 

Do. Eugene, des Lois MahometaneS 
1841. 

SIMMOND’S, P. L., a Dictionary of Trade, 
Products and Commercial Terns, 
London, 12mo, 1851, 1. 

Do. Colonial Magazine. 

SIMPSON’S, Captain, and Babington’s Ar- 
tillery Records with report of woods. 
SINGAPORE Free Press. 

SINNETTS Lady’s Voyage. 

SIRR’S, H. C., Ceylon and the Singhalese ; 
their History, Government, Religion, 
Antiquities, &c., 12mo, 1850. 

Do. China and the Chinese, 8vo, 1849. 
SKINNER’S Overland Journey to India, 
12mu, 1836. 

Do. Excursions in India, 8vo, 

1833. 

SLEEMAN’S Journey through Oude, 8vo, 
1858. 

Do. Rambles and Recollections of 

an Indian Official. 

SLEEMAN,Mqjor General, Journey in Oude. 
SMART’S, Mr., Report on Woods. 



SMITH, Sir James Edward, on Indian 
Plants in Bees* Cyclopssdia. 

SMITH, Albert to China and back, Pamph. 
1859. 

SMITH, Greece, d. d.. Bishop of Victoria, 
Ten Weeks in Japan. 

SMITH, Dr. George, on Lonar Lake in 
Madras Exhibition Juries Beports. 
SMITH’S, Captain, Nepaul. 

SMITH’S, Captain Baird, on Indian Earth* 
quakes. 

SMITH’S Dictionary of the Bible. 
SMITH’S, Frederick Porter, h. b., Chinese 
Materia Medica and Natural His* 
toiy, 8 VO, 1871, 1. 

SMITH’S Beport on Singrowlee. 

SMOULT, W. H. 

SOl^EBAT’S Voyages to the East Indies 
and China, 4to, 1 788. 

SOLLY, Prof., in Jury Beports of Gi'eat 
Exhibition 1851. 

SPECTATOB Newspaper, Madras. 
SPEED’S Hand-book. 

SPIER’S, Mrs., Life in Ancient India. 
SPBENGEB’S, Dr. Aloys, Translation of 
Masaodi. 

SPREE WENBEEG, M., in Jour. Ind. Arch. 
December 1858. 

SPRY’S Productive Resources of India. 

Do. Modern India, 12mo, 1837, 2. 

Do. Suggestions. 

STAUNTON’S Narrative. 

STAUNTON’S Chinese Embassy to the 
Tartars, 8vo, 1821, 1. 

Do. Notices on China, 8vo, 1822, 1. 
STEINBACH’S Account of the Punjab, 
12mo, 1845, 1. 

STEPHENSON, Dr., in Bombay Asiatic 
Society’s Journal. 

ST. JOHN’S, Horace, Indian Archipeli^o. 

its history and present state, 
8vo, 1853, 2. 

Do. Forest Trees of Britain. 

STEWART, J. L., m. d., Punjab Plants, 8vo, 
1869. 

STIRLING, A. 

STRABO’S Geography. 

STBACHEY, Captain, 

STBACHEY, Lieut H., in Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal. 

STRAHLENBERG’S Intro, to Descrip, of 

STRANGE’S Hindu Law, 4th Edition. 
STRANGE’S Elements of the Hindu Law, 
8vo, 1825. • 

STUART, Lieuienant-Colonel, 

SWAINSON, William, Malacology, London, 
8vo, 1840, 1. 

SYKES’, Colonel, Indian Inscriptions. 

Do. do. in Madras Literary So- 
ciety’s Journal. 


Description of Meteorologi^ 
Observations in India, 4to, 1850,^. 

Do. in Geological 8o<y’s. Transaotiions. 

SYRIA, Deserts of. Rambles in the, 
TANJORE. Local Committee. 

TAUSCHIN, C. ^ . 

TAVERNIER’S Travels through Turkey, 
Persia, &c., 4ito, 1. 

Do. BAPTISTA, Collections of 
several Relations and Treatises, Singular 
and Curious, 4to, 1860, 1. 

TAYLOR’S, The Rev. W., Catalo^e of 
Oriental Manuscripts, m the 
Madras College. 

TAYLOR, The Rev. W., in Madras Literary 
Society’s Journal. 

Do. Hindoo Mythology. 

Do. Oriental Manuscripts, two vols„^, 

in one 4to, 1838. 

Do. Examination and Analysis of 

the Mackenzie manuscripts 
deposited in the Madras Col- 
lege Library, 8vo, 1838, 1. 

Do. in Madras Government Records. 

TAYLOR, Patna, during the Insurrection 
of 1857, 8vo, 1858, 1. 

TAYLOR, Colonel Meadows, Prel^istoric 
Archoelogy of India in Journ. 
Etbn. Soc. 1869. 

TAYLOR’S Saracens. 

TAYLOR, Major John, Travels from Eng- 
land to India, 8vo, 1799, 2. 

TAYLOR, Byard, Visit to India, China and 
Japan in 1853, 12mo, 1855, 1. 

TAYLOR, Ur., Report on Dacca. 

TEAK Forests of Pegu for. Reports on the, 

8 VO, 1860, 1. 

TEMMINCE, C. J., Coop d’seil sor les pos- 
sessions Neerlandaises. 

TEMPLE, Richard, c. s. i.. Aboriginal Tribes 
of Central Provinces. 

Do. Sir Richard, k. c. s. i., in Review 
of Rev. Mr. Hislop’a Report on 
the Glends. 

Do. aboriginal tribes of the Central 
Provinces, 8vo, 1866, 1. 

TENNENT, k. c. 8. and i.. i,. b., Sir James 
Emerson, Ceylon, an Account 
of the Island, Physical, Histo-: 
rical, and Topographical by, 
8vo, 1860, 2. . 

Do. Christianity in Ceylon, 

Do. General view of the Dutch poB> 

sessions in the Indian Archi. 

Do. Sir J. Emerson, Natural His- 
tory of Ceylon, with Narra- 
tive and Anecdotes, illustra- 
tive of the habits and instincts 
of the Mammalia, Birds, Rep- 
tiles, Fishes, Insects, &Ci, 
8vo^ 1861, 1. 


AUXHOKmBB QUOTED. 

SYKES’, 



AUTHOBITIES QTTOTED. 


Dp. 


Do. 

Do. 


jjUjEOBALD, W., Cat. Beng. As .Soc., Be- 
cent Shells, Calcatta, 8vo, 
.1860, 1. 

Land and fresh water shells of 
India, Calcutta, 8vo. 1860, 1 
^ShDo. Catalogue of Beptiles in Ben- 
gal, Calcutta, 8 VO, 1868. 
Junior, W., Esq., on Shells of 
Burmah. 

on Indian Geology. 

THEODORE, Cantor Dr., in Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal, on Beptiles, fishes. 
THOM^’, Mr., Prinsep’s Essay on Indian 
Anti^ities. 

THOMSON, Arthur S-, u. d.. Story of 
New Zealand, by, 8vo, 1860, 2. 
THOMSON’S, Dr. Thomas, Travels in 
^JiVestera Himalaya and Thibet, 8vo, 1852,1. 
^raORNTON’S, Edward, India. Its state and 
prospects, 8vo, 1835, 1. 
Chapters on the modem His- 
tory of British India, 8vo, 
1840, 1. 

History of British India, 8vo, 
1841, 6. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. Thomas, History of China, 

vol. I, 8vo, 1844. 

THUNBERG’S Travels in Europe, Africa 
and Asia, 8vo, 1795, 4. 
Do. History of Japan. 

TIMBS, Curiosities of Science by, 12mo, 


1858, 1. 

TIMKOWSKI’S Journey to Pekin, 8vo, 
1827, 2. 

riMOUR, Embassy to the Court of, a. d., 
1403-6, Hak. Soc. Pub., 8ro, 1859, 1. 


riTSINGH’S Illustrations of Japan. 
riTMARSH’S Journey from Cornhill to 
Cairo, 12mo, 1846, 1. 

TOMLINSON’S Cyclopaedia of Arts and 
Manufactures. 

POD’S Travels in Western India, 4to, 1839, 1. 

Dopii^Elaj putanah. 

PBAlDE Statement. 

PBAILL, Dr., u. d., on Shells of Singapore, 
in Joura. Ind. Archip. 

?REDG0LD’S Carpentry. 

'BENCH on the Study of Words, 12mo, 
1858, 1. 

'BEMENHEEBE, Mi^or General, on the 
ArabTpihas near Aden. 

RISfifi^H. B., u. A., The Great Sahara 
Wanderibgs, South of the Atlas Mountains 
by, 8vo, 1860, 1. 

UBNBULL, Christie, Dr., in Madras 
Literary Society’s Journal. 

URNEB’S Embassy to Thibet. 

WEEDIE, Bev. Dr., Ruined Cities of tiie 
East. 

NDERWOOD, W. E., in Mad. Ex. J. Rep. 
NIVEBSAL Review. 


UBE’S Dictionary of Arts. 

UTTABA Rama Cheritra. 

VALENTIA’S, Lord, Voyages and Travds. 

VALBEZEN, E., de les Anglais et 1’ Inde, 
8vo, 1857, 1. 

VALENTIN’S Voyages and Travels to 
India, Ceylon, &c., 4to, 1809, 3. 

VALENTYNE’S Beschryving Van Chor- 
mandel, Pegu, Arrakan, &c.. Description 
of Hindostan, Ceylon, Japan, &c., fblio, 
1726, 6. 

VALIKHANOF, Captain. 

VALMONT de Bomares, Hist. Naturelle. 

VAMBERT’S Sketches of Central Asia. 

VAN Spreewenberg, M., A. P., in Jour. 
Ind. Ai'ch. 

VEGETABLE Substances, nsed for Food 
of Man, ]2mo, 1832, 1. 

VENIKOF, M. 

VIGNE’S, A*, visit to Cabul, Ghuzni and 
Affghanistan, 8vo, 1840, 1. 

Do. Travels. 

Do. A personal Narrative. 

Do. Kashmir, 1842, 2. 

VINCENT’S, Dr., Translation. 

VISHNU Purana. 

VIVIAN, Hon’ble C. 

VOIGT’S, J. O., Hortus Suburbanus Cal- 
cuttensis, 8vo, \845, 1. 

VON Stra^nberg. 

VOYAGE of the Dourga in Joum. Lidian 
Archipelago. 

VOYAGES of the Adventure and Beagle. 

VOYAGES of the Masander in J. I. Arch. 

VOYSEY’S, Dr., Private Journal. 

WADE, Thomas Francis, Chinese Army ; 
by, 8vo, 1851. 

WALLER, Bev. Horace, 

WALKER, Dr., in Madras Joum. Lit. and 
Science. 

WALKER, Lt.-Col. J. T. B. G., Tables of 
Heights in N. W. Provinces of Bengal, 
Boorkee, 8vo, 1866, 1. 

Do. Sindh, Panjab, N. W. Provinces 
and Central India, Calcutta, 8vo^ 1863, 1. 

WALL, P. W., Report on a reputed Coal 
formation at Kotab, Pamph. 1. 

WALLACE, Alfred Russel, Malay Archi- 
pelago, 8vo, 1869, 2. 

Do. in Jour. Asia. ^y. of Bengal. 

Do. Journal, Indian Archipelago. 

WALLICH, Dr., on the Timber Trees of 
India. 

Do. Plants Asiat. Bar. 

WALTON’S Philippine Islands, 8vo, 1821,1. 

Do. State. 

Do. Preliminary Discourse. 

WANDERINGS in the Land of Ham, by a 

* Daughter of Japhet, 12mo, 1858, 1. 

WANDERING’S of a fUgrim. 



XX 


AUXHOBIfOB QVOTlBD. 


K. WABD on the Histoiy and Literature of the 
^ Hindoosi £th Edition. 

" Do. Introduction to the above. 

Do. Views of the Hindoos. » 

WARING, Edward J., Bazar Medicines, 
Travancore, 12mo, 1860, 1. 
Do. Manual of Therapeutics. 
WABREN’S, Capt. E., Eala Sanklita. 
WATHEN’S, James, Voyages to Madras, 
China, Ac., 4to, 1814, 1. 

WATSON, Mr. P. 

WATSON, J. P., and Eaje, J. W., People 
of India. 

WEBER’S, Ancient India, London, 1857. 
WEIGHTS and Measures, Jervis on India, 
8vo, 1836, 1. 

WELLER, Lieutenant, in Jour. Beng. As. 
Society. 

WELLSTED’S, Lieut., Memoir on the Coast 
North of Aden. 

Do. Travels in Arabia, 8vo, 1 838, 2. 
WEST, on Sir Charles Wood’s Administration . 
WESTWOOD, Esq., p. t. s., J. 0., on 
Entomology of the Himalayas quoted in 
Hoyle’s Himalaya Illustration in Madras 
Literary Society’s Journal. 

WHITE’S Voyage to Cochin-China, 8vo, 
1824, 1. ^ 

WHEELER, Mr. J. T., in Calcutta Review. 
Do. Cotton Hand-book of the Madras 
Presidency. 

Do. Hand-book to the Madras Records. 
Do. History of India from the Earliest 
Ages, Vol. i, The Vedic Period and 
the Mahabharata, 8vo, 1671. 

Do. Historical Review of Orme’s Hin- 
doostan. 

Do. Madras in the Olden Time, 3 Vols. 
Do. Bamayana. 

WIGHT, Drs., Robert, and Cleghorn, Madras 
Ex. July Report of 1855. 

WIGHT, on the Timber Trees of the Madras 
Presidency, in M. E. J. R. 

Do. leones Plantarum. 

Do. Contributions to the Botany of 
India, 8vo, 1834, 1. 

Do. and Amott’s Prodomns Flore Pen- 
insule Orientalis Indie, with In- 
dex, 8vo, 1834, 1. 

Do. . Illustrations of Indian Botany, 4to, 
1841. 

Do. Illustrations of Indian Botany, 
principally of the Southern part»<of the 
Peninsula in 3 parts, 4to, 1831. 

WILFORD, Mr. 

WILES’ Historical Sketches of Southern 
India, in an attempt to trace the history 
of Mysore, from the origin of the Hindu 
Ckivemment of that state to the extinc- 
ti<m of the Mahomedan Dynas^ in 1799, 

2 r<^ octavo Vols., cloth, with maps. 


WILES’ Mysore. 

WILLIAMS’ Cruise of the Pearl. 
WILLIAMS’, Monier, Nalopakhyanam', story 
of Naln, an Episode of the Mahal^arata. 
The Metrical Translation -by the X’tsye 
Rev. Henry Hart Milman, Sanscrit ^1s8d 
English, 8vo, 1860, 1. 

Do. Story of Nala. 

WILLIAMS’ Middle Eingdbm, 12mo, 
1848, 2. 

Do. Ancient Asia, 8vo, 1829, 1. 

WILLIAMSON’S, Rev. A., Journey in North 
China. 

WILSON, Horace Hayman, GlossStiy of 
Indian Terms, London, 4to, 1855, 1. 
Do. Religious practices and opinions of 
the Hindoos. 

Do. of Itost Edilun. ^ 

Do. Vishnu Purana. 

Do. Mackenzie Collections, a Descrip- 

tive Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts, 8vo, 1828. 

Do. Specimens of the Hindoo Theatre, 

8vo., 1827, 3. 

Do. Works, vols. 3 & 4, 8vo, 1864, 3. 

WlLSON,Rev. John, d.d., Lands of the Bible. 
Do. Rev. John, d. d., India Three 
Thousand years ago, 8vo, 1858, 1. 
WILSON, The Right Rev. D., Bishop of 
Calcutta, Life of, by the !Itev. Joseph 
Bateman, 8vo, 1860, 2. 

WINTER’S Six Months in British Burmab, 

8 VO, 1858, 1. 

WINSLOW’S Tamil Dictionary. 

WISE’S Hindoo Medicine. 

WOLFF’S Reseai'ches and Missionary La- 
ours. 


WOLFF’S, Dr., Mission to Bokhara, 8vo, 
1845, 2. 

WOODWARD’S Recent and Fossil Shells. 

WOOD’S Personal Narrative of a journ^ to 
the source of the Oxus. 

WOOD, Sir Charles, Administraihili ’ of 
Indian Affairs, from 1859 to 1866, 
by Algernon West, 

WORLD in the East, British. 

WRIGHT’S Early Christianity in ArahiiL 
8vo, 1855, 1. 

XENOPHON’S Anabasis. 

TARRELL’S History of British Fishes. 

YOUNG, J. A. and W. ChristdpL^ I. N,, 
in Bombay Geog. Trans., 1836, l®&Sf 

YULE’S, Colonel Henry, Cathay and the 
way thither ; being a collection of Medie- 
val Notices of China, 8vo, 1866, 2. 

Do. Embassy to Ava. 

YVAN’S Inside Canton, 12mo, 1858, 1. 

ZOOLOGICAL Socie^ of London Pooeed- 
ings of the, 

ZULLINGER, on Limbok in Journal of 
Indian Archipelago. ' 



THE SECOND EDITION. 

. OP THE 

iOPJEDIA OF INDIA AND OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA, 
COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC, PRODUCTS 
OF THE MINERAL, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL 
KINGDOMS, USEFUL ARTS AND 
MANUFACTURES. 

EDITED BY 

i;DWABD BAl-FOUn, L. K. C. S. E., CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE IMPKRIAI. 
GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, VIENNA, FELLOW OF THE MADRAS UNIVERSITY, 
INSPECTOR GENERAL OF HOSPITALS, MADRAS MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The first edition with* its two supplements had 4,300 pages with 29,870 names or articles. 
^he second edition in five volumes contains d,814 pages with about 60,000 headings., 
Madras, 1st May 1873. 


^ NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation of the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council, Madras, 18t7j June, No, 812 of 1857. 

The work offers to supply much useful information and is, in the opinion of Govern- 
ment, worthy of encouragement.” 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, of th% Madras Literary Society 

and Auxiliary Royal Asiatic Society, 314, New Ser,, Vol. II, No, VI, ' 

Old Series, Vol, XV III, No. 43. 

“TheLibrniy of the Society has been furnislied by Government with a copy of the 
Cyclopaedia of India and Eastern Asia, by Edward Balfour, t. R. c. s. E., Sui'geoii, Madras 
Army. * * • 

“ There is no question bnt that his long residence in India, his scientific researches 
and his veiy variety of duties eminently fit him for a work of this character, which, however 
imperfect and incomplete as a whole, w'ill be of great utility and prove a valuable aid to 
others.” 

The Athenecum, Madras, Thursday, April 1st, 1858. 

^^TWlfour’a Oyclopssdia.— This is unquestionably one of the most important works that 
have hitherto been publislied in India. * * * Few men in India are more likely to do justice 
to such an undertaking. * * * 

Calcutta Review, Vol. XXX, March 1858, No. LIX. 

* We have no hesitation in saying that concealed in the soil of India, there are treasures 
n thousand-fold more precious than all the gold and diamonds her mines have liitberto 
supplied, * * and the man who efiPectually aids in developing these treasures must be 
con|idgjjfl*V benefactor to our race. Now, such a benefactor, the laborions and accomplished 
sompner of the work before us, must be. acknowledged l)y ail to be * *, page 33. 
" We believe it to be the first work of the kind in India and the projecting of It mnst have 
been the result of a happy thought,” p. 36. * • « Mr. Balfour’s official connection with 
it has placed him in the very focus of information on all points relating to the products, the 
Arts aud Manufactures of India.'’ (p. 37.) 

The work may be considered a national one. (p. 43.) 

This Cyclopaedia, collecting, as it does into one convenient repository, the varied iafwin- 
ition scattered piece-meal over a thousand works! (p. 51.) 





lUM IkM oiir jMose of tl||:ve6p dt^tgaiS«mi»#4w'^£lcb 

So^ojf 'Stan^cird, Sat»edajfi Mc^ tst,titSB, 

^ * * * Modnu took op a similar. set of snlgects long after Bombaji l>nt tlie bpsfl^jhit^ 
en'hoBted tlie trork to individual liands, and the I’esnlts are before the world. A musou^ 
crowded by tens of thousands monthly has nearly now for four years been open. Thd*£i<^^8 
fteople have had, if we mistake not, three splendid exhibitions. The greatest 
triumphs is now before us in a work we easually pientioned about a moiuth ago. ■** Balfwr^s 
Cyclopaedia of India and of Eastern and Southern Asia,” * * it is u wonderful monument 
to die talent, learning and industiy of Dr. Balfour. * * 

The Morning Post, Lo;ndon, June 2\si, 

Dr. Edward Balfour’s Encyclopaedia of Indian Products * • is a work of great merit 
and infinite labour * * afibrds an amount of information on Indian Products hitherto 
unknown. • • 

The Indian Field, Calcutta, Saturday, Sepiemher \%lh, 1858. 

* * A Cyclopasdia of India and of Eastern and Southern Asia, treating on the products 
of the Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, useful Arts and Mannlactnres, under the 
editorship of Dr. Edo’ard Balfour of the Madras Medical Establishment. A work like tMs 
has long been n desideratum. * * • Dr. Balfour having undertaken it, and carried rt 
through Uie press has laid many under obligation in various walks of life ; for, when well 
known, it cannot fail to be appreciated by the botanist, the zoologist, merchant, manufacturer, 
agriculturist and the student of science, all of whom will be glad to resort to its pages for the 
amount of iieliable information it affords on the multifarious subjects included therein. 
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